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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


A 

A BEL IA triflora, 191 
Abutilon Sanglant, 518 
Abutilon, seedling, 397 
Alrutilons, treatment of, 71 
Acacia armata, cutting of, 693 ; propa¬ 
gating, 693 
lineata, 701 
not flowering, 71 
platyptera, 518 
unnealthy, 28, So 
urophylla, 690 
Acacias, 112, 718 
from seed, 743 
unsatisfactory, 128 
Ai'anthopanax crinitum, 523, 510 
Acer Negundo, 481 
Achillea Ptarmica, 381 
Aehimenes, 40 
culture of, 337 
Acidanthera bicolor, 472 
Aconite, Winter, is it hurtful ? 546 
Aeronycta Psi, 704 
trident, 701 
Adam’s Needle, 448 

Adiantum Farleyense, 459, 597 ; dividing 
and repotting, 744 ; treatment of, 
236 

pedatuin, 735 
Adonis amurenais, 730 
Aerides Fieldingi, 184 
.EWiynanthus, the, 317 
.Esoulus parviflora, 229 
Agapanthuses, 577 
Agapanthus Moo reanus, 403 
repotting, 9 

utnbellatus from seed, 467 ; in tubs, 
315 ; out-of-doors, 303 ; propagating 
and potting, 743 
Agapetes buxifolia, 37 
Agave Americana at Trcdarcat, Corn- 
trail, 191 

Agrostis segelun, 602; caterpillars of, 
602 

Alaoda arborca, 86 
Ale, Ginger, making, 221 
Aleurodes, 521 
Algeria, Eucalyptus in, 13 
AUcanct, Cape, 216 
Evergreen, purer sprag of, 216 
Italian, purer sprag of, 216 
Alkanets, the, 216 
Allamandas, 412 
Allamanda, treatment of, 729 
A Honor us crispne, 736 
Allotment, ganlen, notice to quit, 688 ; 
wire worms in, 143 

Allotments, numbering, stakes for, 514 
Aloe, American, the, at Tredarvat, Corn- 
trail, 194 

Aloes, treatment of. 111 
Alonsoa arutifolia, 334 
Aloysia, 572 

Alpine and rock plants, 659 
AUtroemcria aurantiaea, 261 
pelegrina, 262 ; p. aUxi, 261 
seed, treatment of, 13 
Alstreemerias, 261 
from seed, 251 
Althaea cannabina, 332 
ficifolia, 332 
frutex, 541 
hirsuta, 332 
narbonensis, 332 
ojflcinalis, 332 
rosea p-pL, 332, 333 
AmaraiUhus, 50 

Amaryllis BiUadomxa, 101 ; m a vase, 

375 

tor a room, 195 
growing, in siuall greenhouse, 
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Amaryllis grown in a tcimlow, 195 
Amateur, what is an ? 605, 615 
Amazon Lily, the, 415 
Amelanchier, 662 

American Blight, 54 ; turpentine as a cure 
for, 656 

Ammonia, sulphate of, for plants, 701 ; 

value of, 688 
Ammophila sabulosa, 438 
Ampelopsis mural is, 172 
seeds, 57 

Veitchi from cuttings, 514; shoots 
dying back, 390 
Anchusa capensis, 216 
temperviren*, 216 
Andromeda, 663 
fastigiata, 202 

Androsace Charpentieri, 530 
lanuginosa, 322 
Anemone alpina, 132, 135 
angulosa, 132 
apennina, 134 
blanda, 133, 131 

coronaria, 133, 131 ; c. St. Brigid, 171, 
270 

decapetala, 133, 134 
fulgent, 133, 135, 339 
Halleri, 133 
Hepatica, 133,135 

jajHmica, 133, 135 ; j. alba, 19 ; j. alba 
Lord Ardilaun, 451; j. seed, sowing, 
716 

King of the Scarlets, 127 
mon tana, 133 
narcissi flora, 133 
nemorosa, 133, 131 
palmata, 133 
patens, 133 
Poppg, the, 133,134 
pratensis, 133 
pulsatilla, 133 
ranunculoides, 133 
rivularis, 138 
Robinsoniana, 134 
Robinson’s Bin-’, 662 
stcllata, 136 
sulpha rea, 135 
syloestris, 131 
vernalis, 136 
Anemones, diseased, 112 
Double Poppy, 131 
from seed, 27, 4», 57 
Japan,453 
the, 132 

treatment of, 153 
Angelica-tree, the, 171 
Angriecum bilobum, 496 
enumeum, 633, 683 
sesquipedale, 365 

Annual and other flowers, beds of, 201 
Annuals, 49, 149, 250, 303 
amongst bulbs, 045 
and herbaceous plants, 317 
border, 404 
for massing, 516 
for pots, 559 
for wet season, 735 
temperature for, 686 
transplanting, 57 
Anoiganthus breviflorus, 670 
Anomatheea cruenta, 245 
Anopteris glandulosa, 723 
Ant, common garden, 56 ; yellow, 56 
Ants, 56 

destroying, 219, 236, 270, S07 
destruction of, in greenhouse, 399, 619 
Antennarm tomentosa as an edging. 251 
Anthericum Liliastruin major, 196, 266 
Antkomyia ceparum, 252 
Anthonomus pomorum, 125 
Antigonum leptopus seeds, 744 



Antirrhinums in winter, 431 
treatment of, 403 
Aphelandras, the, 322 
Apiary, forming an, 15 
Aponogcton distachyon, 450; failure of, 
341 

Apple Ashmead’s Kernel, 516, 596 
Beauty of Bath, 611 
Benoni, 395 

Blenheim Orange diseased, 609 
bloom, a curious, 192 
blossom destroyed, 684; weevil, the, 
125 

Bromley’s Seedling, 471 
bread, 176 
Cathlrn Pippin, 580 
Chelmsford Wonder, 641 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, 451 
Crab, jelly-making, 455 
Duchess of Olden burgh, 395 
Duke of Devonshire, 633 
early, an, 322 ; Peach, 641 
Emperor Alexander, 312, 417 
Fearn’s Pippin, 546 
Five-crowned Pippin, 730 
fruits destroyed, 377 
Gold Medal, 041 
Hedgehog, 634 
jelly, 502 
J uneating, 187 
keeping, two years, 019 
Kerry Pippin, 530 
Lady Sudeley, 041 
I.amb Abbey Peannain, 730 
Ijane’s Prince Albert, 463, 706 
Lemon Pippin, 677 
London,730 

Lord Sujfteld in bloom, 371 
Magnum Bonum, 407 
marmalade, 592 
Newtown Wonder, 641 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 425, 461 
Red Astrachan, 386, 677, 730 
Royal Jubilee, 611 
shape, 592 

shoots unhealthy, 270 
souffle, 602 

Stunner, as a market fruit, 482 
sweet, 502 

Tom Putt, injured by insects, 603 
turnovers, 221 

twigs diseased, 603 ; slugs on, 568 
twin, 408 

Tyler’s Kernel, 641 
Waltham Abbey Seedling, 686 
Wealthy, Oil 
White Transparent, Gil 
Apples, 186 

and Pears unsatisfactory, 6-57 
back-garden, 447 
1 blighted, 186, 270 

Crab, Siberian, for jelly, 121 

diseased, 236 

for keeping, 009 

for market, 367 

for strong clay soil, 482 

good, 505 

keeping, in boxes and barrels, 596 
late-keeping, 716 
late, regrafting, 389 
new, 641 

on walls, pruning, 236 
planting, 308 
pruning, 689 
showy, 554 

Apple-tree, Cellini, in North Wales, 505, 
527 

seedling, treatment of, 615 
Apple-trees, 71 
air-roots on, 527 
bush, pruning, 590 
cankered, 157 
1 espalier, pruning, 23 


Apple-trees, grease bands for, 441 
manuring, 416 
moving, 468 
old, for climbers, 558 
on Paradise-Btoek, 567, 609 
pruning, 577 
standard, pruning, 454 
unsatisfactory, 142, 188, 189, 656 
winter-moth in, 558, 590 
young, grafting. 58 ; training, 71 
Apricot Breda, 225 
Hem skirk, 339 
the, 145, 225 
Apricots, 339, 471 
in pots, 58, 61 
leaves of, diseased, 174 
notes on, 350 
planting, 527 
root-pruning, 471 
the most vigorous of all, 339 
Apricot-tree in fruit, syringing, 369 
Apricot-trees, pruning, 715 
young, pruning, 60S 

April, nardv flowers in bloom in, 137, 
345 

Aquarium, dwarf plants for, S6 
management of, 46 
plants for, (’46 

rockwork and plants for, 327 
Aquilegias, 169 
failure of, 19, 62, 65 
for table decoration, 213 
growing, 28 

single-flowered turning double, 204 
Arab is albida as an edging, 251 
Aralia, 57 
cutting down, 715 
gracillima, propagating, 142 
japonica and j. variegata, 680 
leaves deformed, 421 
seed germinating, 326 
spinosa, 474 

Veitchi, propagating, 9, 45 
Arab.as, brown-wale on, 590, 610 
Araucaria Bidwilli, 167 
brosiliensis, 167 
Cooki, 167 
Cunningham!, 167 
cxcelsa, 106 ; bearing cones, 175 
Rulei, 167 

Araucarias, greenhouse, 100 
Arauja albcns, 270, 326 
Arches covered with Virginian Creeper, 
Traveller’s Joy , and Roses, 551 
creepers for, 597 
harm shrubby plants for, 505 
of flowers, 551 
Roses for, 565 ; on, 018 
Areca lutescens, 540 
Arenaria montana, 662 
Argemone gramliflora, 387 
Anstolochia elegans, 319 
Sipho, propagating, 326 
Armagh ganlen, notes from an, 138, 193, 
301, 378, 403, 451, 490 
Artichoke-gall, 042 
Artichokes, Globe, covering, 570 
growing, 577 
Jerusalem, 152, 520 
tuberous, 35 
Arum cornutum, G03 
Lilies, 8 ; after flowering, 114 ; double- 
spathed, 13 

Lily, 40,67; flowers dying off, 45 ; Rose- 
coloured, the, 152 

Arundo conspicua, 439, 460 ; in the south 
of England, 388 

Donax, 466 ; in the open, 196; D. varie¬ 
gata, 137 
l’hragmites, 466 
Asclepias tuberosa, 318, 326 
Ashes, use of, from boilers, 515 
value oi, jp 31 frorn 
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Ash, Flowering, spike* of, 541 
Mountain, berries, jelly, 532 ; leaves 
eaten, 407 
Asparagus, 633 
ambushed, 150 
and eggs, 159 
and Seakale beds, 55 
au gratin, 159 

bed, 442 ; grubs on, 252 making, 355, 
577, 072; overrun with Couch Grass, 
161 ; planting, 157 ; salting, 236 ; 
treatment of, 2,12,108, 151 
beds, cleaning, 521, 576; manuring, 581 
best, the, 743 
boiling, 159 
cold boiled, 159 
cooking, 150 
cream of, 159 
culture, 694 

cutting, 264 ; and blanching 24 

fish-bones for, 610 

in greenhouse, 743 

moulding up, 558 

omelet, 159 

on toast, 150 

pests, 521 

plumosus, 647, 672, 716 nanus, 
305 ; treatment of, 100, 143 
racemosus, 682 
seed, saving, 571, 600 
sowing, 398 

stripping berries from, 300 
uncommon, an, 511 
Asphodels, Giant, 172 
Aspidistra, one-sided, 13 
dividing, 308 
flowering, 27, 706 
leaves, 100 
repotting, 308 
Aspidistras, potting, 603 
treatment of, 271 
unsatisfactory, 715 
Asplenium germanieum, 736 
Rula-muraria, 737 
Trichotnanes, 736 

Association, National Amateur Gardeners’, 
156 

Aster A melius, 615 
alpinus superbus, 164 
China, 50 

Coombe Fishacre, 403 
grandiflorus, 614 
hybrid us nanus, 403 
Novm-Angliaj roseus, 648 
Novi-Belgi Ella, 630 
salicifolius, 643 

Astericus maritimus, 370; in the rock 
garden, 334 

Asters, China, 381, 408 ; for show, 70 
perennial, 402, 014 
Astilbe chinensis, 313, 522 
decandra, 522 
jaj>onica, 522 
rivularis, 522 
rubra, 522 

Thunbcrgi in the garden, 522 
Astilbes. the, 522 
Alhous furmorrhmdalis, 140 
Athyrium Filix-fannina, 735 
Aubergines, culture of, 454 
Aucuba japonica, 45 
not producing berries, 600 

Aucubos, 43 
Auricula, an edged, 663 
an, from Ireland, 105 
Self, 663 
Auriculas, 743 
dividing, 270 

for show, management of, 381 
from Cambridge, 140 
from seed, 730 
in a cold frame, 720 
treatment of, 453 
Australian seeds, sowing, 174 
Autumn flowers, tall, suitable for the 
rock garden, 644 

Avenues and walls, keeping dean, 29 
Avenue, trees for, 325 
Aviary, garden, birds for, 629 
in greenhouse, 688 , 731 
outdoor, 601, 620 
Azalea Anthony K outer, 202 
buds dropping, 605 
foliage, poor, 700 
hardy, 662 
Hexe, 170 

leaves marked, 743; turning brown, 
744 

linearifolia, 23 

mollis, 188, 467; after flowering, 29 
not blooming, 672 
obtusa, 41 
occidentalis, 247 
Azaleas after flowering, 236 
and Camellias outside, 379 
and Heaths, outdoor, 432 
hardy, 706 

in cool greenhouse, 671 
not flowering, 603 
old, treatment of, 170 
pruning, 744 
raising, 89 

treatment of, 100, 354 
unsatisfactory, 120 
Azara microphylla, 496 
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B ALANINUS nuctim, 536 

Balcony, glazed.. pUots for, 305 
Balcony, White Japf 

on, 315 



Bamboo, a Dwarf , 707 
for riverside, 351 

Bamboos, hardy, for Lincolnshire garden, 
188 

some good, 707, 728 
Bambusa aurea, 728 
Fortunei, 728 
Metake, 707 
mitis, 707 
nigra, 72S 
palmata, 707 

S uilioi, 728 
agamowski, 707 
Simoni, 728 
Veitchi, 568 
violescens, 728 
viridi-glaucesecns, 728 
Bananas, growing, 225, 712 
notes on, 437 
Bank, flowers for, 100 
Banks, planting, 189, 217. 227 
Barberries, preserving, 390 
jelly and jam, 327 
Barberry, common, 500 
Barleria fiava, 723 
Barley, stoved, 31 
water, 176 

Barron. A. F., testimonial to, 119 
B xrtonia aurea, 51 
Basil, 307 
Bush, 552 
Sweet, 552 
Bean-beetles, 741 
Bean Flageolet, 702 

French, Ne Plus Ultra, 738; Negro 
Longpod, 357 

Bunner, Scarlet, on an arch, 387 ; 
Scarlet, for beds, 313; Sutton's Best 
of All, 431; Sutton’s White Mam¬ 
moth, 357 ; the, as a garden flower, 
887 

seed, saving, 204 
Beans, 107 

and Peas, insect enemies to, 35 
Broad, attacked bv beetles, ?10 
Dwarf, 738 ; at Christmas, 442 ; forcing, 
738 

French, 172; early, 123; in pot, 114, 
619; sowing, GOT; to preserve, 300 
Kidney, 107 : growing in the open, 702 

S reserving, 273, 444 
.miner, sowing in the open, 152 ; sue- 
cessional, 101 
sowing, 28 

Beaumontia grandijlora, 569 ■ 

Bed, a yellow band for, 362 
flowers for, 115 
rustic basket, 605 
shady, flowers for a, 13 
terrace, flowers for, 408 
Bedders, easily propagated, 85 
from seed, 560 
Bedding out, 17.3 

plants, 420 ; carpet, for, 500; from 
seed, 610; summer, 248 ; uncommon, 
450 ; wood-ashes for, 100 
Beds, hare, plants for, 657 
small, planting, 386 ; plants for, G97 
Beech-trees, old, Imrkeu by hares, 615 
plants under, 389, 707 
Bee-hives, excluder zinc in, 221 
in old building, 515 
preporing, for wintering, 431 
Bee, honey, natural history of the, 460 
Bee-keeping, setting up. 59 
Bee-plants, annual, best, the, 158 
swarming, prevention of, 130 
swarm, management of, 120, 300 
Bees and toads, 452 
April notes about, 86 
combs, providing, for needy stocks, 
431 

division of stocks, 290 
driving, from straw skeps, 369 
extracting honey from combs, 290 
feeding, 14 

frame-hive, preparing, for travelling, 
452 


honey, taking, from straw skeps, 431 ; 

stores, judging weight of, 431 
late swarming of, 290 
mo\ ing. 500 

notes for July, 200 ; for June, 220; for 
March, 11 ; for May, useful, 129; for 
October, useful, 483 ; for September, 
useful, 431 

removing sections and supers, 221 
second swarms of, 221 
swarming of, artificial, 220 
uniting colonies in straw hives, 369 
work for August, 369 
Beet, caterpillars infesting, 338 
Maincrop, 234 
Beetles, ground, the, 199 
Beetroot or Mangold-fly, the, 606 
pickling, 548 

Begonia bulbs in winter, 467 
cuttings, taking, 379 
Double-flowered, a, groicn in a natural 
way, 295 

flowers, Tuberous, arranged in a bowl, 
537 

in window unsatisfactory, 289 
leaves, diseased, 237, 577 
Rajah, 523 

seed, 729 ; sowing, 657, G65 
8 emperflorens in winter, 645 
tuber, failing, 308 

Tuberous, the, 295; Double-flows red, 
Mrs . Richmond, 438 ; seed, sowing, 
408 

tubers, treatment of, 21, 453 
wintering, 408 

l Worthiana in the flower-garden, 264 
Begonias, 481 


Begonias attacked by grubs, 617 
Double-flow'ered, starting, 100; in 
greenhouse, 408 
for winter flowering, 399 
from cuttings, 443 
in bad condition, 715 
in winter, 442 
Lilies, etc., in winter, 453 
raising, from seed without heat, 45 
seedling, 290 

starting, 13, 28 ; and raising, 647 
storing in winter, 432 
to raise, 633 

treatment of, 128, 325, 614 
Tuberous, 289; and Ferns, 29; big 
flowers upon, 12 ; dividing, 128; 
Double, 438, 580; Double-flowered, 
528 ; Double White-flotrered, 665; for 
table decorations, 2i3; increasing, 57 ; 
potting, 399 ; seedling, 354 
Belgium, Chrysanthemums in, 563 
Belladonna LHy, the, 164, 379 
Bellflower, Chimney, Dwarf, the, 64 
Dwarf, in the rock garden, 122 
Ivy-leaved, 530 
Peach-leaved 250 
Tall White, the, 317 
Bellflowers as basket-plants, 120 
Berberis Aquifolium hedge, 671 
chinensis, 466 
Darwlni, pruning, 289 
japonica, 174 
Thunbergi, 466 
unsatisfactory, 706 

Berkshire garden, hardy perennials in, 93 
Berries and foliage, hand-bosket of, 610 
for birds, 567 
Biennials, 49 
Bindweed, American, 215 

While, the, over a cottage doorway , 183 
Birds, berries for, 507 
cage, management of the, 532, 702 
Love, food for, 291 
mule, 561 

small, scarcity of, 14 
Blackbeetle, the, 321 
Blackberries, 425 
planting, 45 
Blackbird ailing, 14 
Black Jack, 660 
Blandfordias, 179 
Bocconia cord at a, 567 
Boiler, leaky, 577 
tenant's right to remove, 702 
Bone dust, use of, 442 
meal, use of, 180, 691 
Bones, use of, 28 
crumbling to dust, 700 
dissolving, 743 
Books— 

Bulb Culture, Popular, 669 
Bulletin de la Socidti Fran^aisc d’Hor- 
ticultur** de Londres, 176 
Carnation Culture, 253 
Chrysanthemum, a French, 72 
Chrysanthemum Society, Official Cata¬ 
logue of the, 531, 616 
Deuxi&me Supplement A la liste de¬ 
scriptive desChrysanlhtmes d’Hiver, 
176 

Gardening, Enci dopiedia of, 540 
Grasses, True, 016 
Manures for Gardens, Special, 15 
Pansy, The, 204 

Plant Ix>re and Garden Craft of Shake¬ 
speare, 610 
Potatoes, 101 
Roses, Alsnit, 571 
Borage, 552 

Bonier and lawn flowers, 12 
a Rose and Narcissus, 740 
flowers for a, 395 

hardy, plants, a selection of orna¬ 
mental, 333 

mixed, arranging a, 567; of hardy 
flowers, a, 721; marginal, with China 
Asters, 552 
north, plants for, 255 
perennials for, 443, 476 
planting a, 7, 57, 508 
plants for, 730; shady, 3 
Bordeis, dry, plants for, 543 
evergreen, of hanly flowers, 217 
herbaceous, 403 
Boronia heterophylla, G9 
serrulata, 171 
Botany, commencing, 500 
Bougainvilleas, 90 
Bouvardia, insects on, 617 
Bouvardios, 476 
after flowering, 512, 010 
foliage of, unhealthy, 633 
from cuttings, 514 
in summer, 340 

Bowling-green, making, 453 ; Moss on, 
85; restoring, 531; w’orm-casts on, 
175 

Box cuttings, making, 128 
edging, increasing, 354 ; making, 603 
Golden-leaved, 490 
Boxthorn, European, the, 524 
Brahma, the, 356 

Bramble-stem bored by Crabronidce, 684 
Bravoa geminiflora, 288 
Brew ing, 483 
Brick pits v. hot-beds, 25 
Bridal-flower, 1 
Brier cuttings, lifting, 482 
Broccoli, 520 
heeling in, 520 
Brodiaea volubilis, 249 - 
Broom, 661 
Rape, raising the, C19 
seedlings, 646 
White, cutting down, 1 
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Rrugmansia Knighti, 691 
suaveolens, 388 ; flowers of, 507 
Brugmansias, 507, 691 
culture of, 323 
Brunsvigia Josephine, 291 
Brussels Sprouts, 69e; A la crc*me, 31 ; for 
early autumn exhibitions, 161 
Bryophylluni calycinuin, 450 
Buckthorn, Sea, 715 
Buddlea Lindleyana, 384 
Budgerigar, death of, 702 
Bugle, common, the, 164 
Bugs, plant, 49S 
Building or gardening? 107 
Bulb-mite , the, 235 
Bulb questions, 560 
Bulbs, 514 

after flowering, 13, 30, S 6 ; in pots, 1SI 

forced, treatment of, 100 

forcing, 702 

for exhibition, 578 

for garden, 707 

for greenhouse border, 412 

for pots, 4 32 

for suecosional blooming, 428 
for window and frame, 115 
in Grass, 442 

in window and gas in room, 501 
planting, 398, 443, 467, 567, 657, 700 ; in 
sand, 482 
plunging, 895 
spring, planting, 369, 467 
treatment of, 13, 5041, 701 
watering, 731 
Bullaces, 655 
and Damsons, 553 
Bullace, White, the, 655 
Bullfinch, death of, 444, 469 
sickly, 516 
subject to fits, 204 
teaching to pipe, 731 
the, 634 

treatment of, 46, 561 
Bullfinches, management of, 444 
Bulrushes, 420 
Burlingtonia Candida, 250 
decora, 250 
fragrans, 250 
Burlingtonias, 249 
Buttercup, 600 

Butterflies, White Cabbage and Turnip, 
20 

Butterfly, small white or Turnip, 29 
vhiie Cabbage, 20; caterpillar and 
chrysalis of, 2 <l 
Button-holes, flowers for, 481 


C 

PASSAGE, best, 296 
V Blood-red, pickling, 70 
cream, 102 
diseased, 354 
dish, a German, 646 
for spring supplies, 284 
Imperial, the, 610 
Large York, 520 
moth aiul caterpillar, the, 187 
roots diseased, 180 
Savoy, protecting, 710 
seeds, saving, 420 
Cabbages, 78, 401 
blanched, 629 
club in, 254, 263, 441 
dying, 320 

for show' in July, 112 
for spring, 510 
from seed, 605 
large, 520 
November, 570 
pickling, 70 
Savov, 533 
sowing, 236, 401 
Cacti for room decoration, 508 
free-flowering, 505 
repotting, 443 
unsatisfactory, 188. 700 
Cactus, Sea Act, the, in a window, 204 
Calamus intermedia, 540 
loiifcipcs, 540 

Calceolaria, curious, a, 190 
cuttings turning brown, 743 
Herbaceous, yellow-flowered, 587 
plantaginea, 403 
unsatisfactory, 700 
Calceolarias, bedding, 100 
dying, 323 
from cuttings, 432 
from seed, 454 

Herbaceous, 326, 587 ; growing, 112 
potting soil for, 680 
Calla (rthiopica, 67, 138, 607 
Elliottiana, 282 
Little Gem, 110 

Calochorti, flowers of the rarer, 310, 525, 
505 

forcing, 408 
Calochortus allms, 525 
Benthami, 525 
cceruleus, 525 
elegans, 525 
Lyoni, 197 
venustus pictus, 525 
Calycanthus fragrans, 071 
Caiuassia esculenta, 172 
Camellia blooms falling. 28 
buds dropping off, 550, 086 
Chandlcri elegans, 714 
covered with brown-scale, 559 
flowers, cutting, 019 
leaves, sicklv, Too ; unsatisfactory 14*2 
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Camellia, seed-jvxls of, 132 
soil, sticky, 6>7 
Camellias, 499, 743 
culture of, 71 i 
frv>:n cuttings, G53 
fungus on, 547 
old, treatment of, 13 
propagating. 271 
repotting, 3<W 
C uti^>anula abietina, 529 
carjiatica Robert Parker, 424 
Jrajilis mi a ba»ket plant, L2> 
inrjanica in the rojk garden, 1*22 
•/ran ti<, 2">4, 317 
Great. While, I'HJ 
herlcriefolia, 53 ) 
in window, 403 

isophylla, 237 ; i. alba, 7,i >; arid its 
white form, 54 
Loreyi, 5o 
Medium, 50 

jH-rsieifolia alba, 251, 233 
pumib, 301 

pyramidalis after flowering, 379; p. 

alba, 255; p. compaeta, (11 
trailing, treatment of, 573 
Wa'dsieiniana, 81 
Campanulas as basket plants, 129 
attacked by eelworms, OXi 
Dwarf, 31 
in bloom, 231 
Campions, the, S2 
Canaries, fo»jd for, G20 
£T,en food for, 102 
Canarina cunpanulata, 510 
Canary ailing, 444, 532, 005, 034 
a, with diseased claws, 221 
c ;*■*£, crested, death of, 213 
Crtvi*er. 230 

«I rath of, UK), 320, 39.», 501, GIG, 571, 
716 

green food for, 30 
losing 1 its feathers, 291 
mule, ailing, 501 
neglecting its young, 190 
Norwich, moulting. 501 
picking out its feathers, 578 
p (image of, 501 
sucking its feathers, 380 
treatment of, while moulting, 380 
with diarrhoea, 59 
with variegated plumage, 620 
Canna Italia, 115 
sets Is, 045 

seed, treatment of, 290 
Cannas, 1, 29<>, 501, 053, 080 
Gladiolus-flowered, the, 130 
in winter, 441 
wintering, 012 

Canterbury Bell*, 50, 289 ; rotting, 175 ; 

sowing large white and mauve, 340 
Cantua dei*endens, 79 
Cape Pond Weed. 430 ; failure of, 341 
Capsicums, 75, 179 
Capuchin, death of, 710 
t'arabiu, garden, the, 199 
grub of the, 199 
Ctnloon culture, 715 
Cardoons, 570 
Carnation Alice Ayres, 325 
bud dying, .*108 
Crimson Clove, 547 
cutting, 727 

cuttings, taking, 393; treatment of, 
744 

diseased, 270 

flowers changing colour, 354 ; fertilis¬ 
ing, 382; india-rubber bands for, 
547 

Ketton lime, a bed of, 207 
layers, sickly, 515 

leaves, diseased, 680; infested with 
black scale, 398 
maggot, 237, 682, 707 
Malmaison os a window plant, 215; 
going off, 256 

Mr*. Reynolds Hole in a pot , 543 
notes, 148 

petals dropping, 240 
plants sickly, 325 
seed. Marguerite, sowing, 693 
shoots unhealthy, 729 
date-coloured, the l>est, 553 
Soiiv. de la Malmaison, 303, 431 ; cul¬ 
ture of. 373 ; sickly, 389 
spotted, 115 
treatment of, 270 

Carnations, 27, 173, 381, 420, 442, 558 
about, 207 

and Pieotces for exhibition, 471 

annuals amongst, 72 

best twelve, 714 

cards, use of, 547 

crooked, 686 

cross-fertilising, 386, 715 

culture of, 692 

diseased, 57, 563, 686, 730 

eaten, 716 

flowers, ants eating, 308 

for border, 3 )8 

for show*, 374 

from seed, 113, 333 

gout in, 209 

growing, 403 

infested w ith insects, 389 

in j»ots, 543, 615 ; after flowering, 103 ; 

blighted, 189 : treatment of, 100 
layered, 340, 741 

iialmaixion, 13, 138. 373, 5 )3, 710 ; not 
growing, 143 ; sicklv, 369 ; treatment 
of, 72 

Margaret, 46, 4G7 ; not flowering, 269 
Marguerite, 119 

monthly calendar of work amongd, 
092 


Carnations, outdoor, thrips on, 368 
peatmoss-litter for, 431 
propagating. 727 

seedling, 157, 308, 325, 388; wintering, 
389 

selection of, 509 
slate-coloured, best, 547 
sporting, 547 
spot on, 481, 526 
treatment of, 379; soil for, 685 
tree, 306; and Margaret for w inter 
flowering, 203 ; growing, 029 ; propa¬ 
gating, 524; treatment of, 325 
unsatisfactory, 52. 577, 050 
winter-blooming, 494, 547 
yellow-flowered, treatment of, 309 
Carpet-bedding. 141 
Carrot Model, 037 
Parisian, forcing, 21 
Carrots, caterpillars infesting, 338 
early, good, 037 
Horn, lifting, 520 
in frames, 101 
main-crop, 121 
needling, treatment of, 577 
winter, 401 

Castor-oil plants from seed, 080 ; in tubs, 
114 

Catalpa, 442 
Catchfly, 114 

Caterpillars on Hawthorn hedge, 741 
on trees, 439 
Cats, usefulness of, 730 
Cattle, keeping from plant 14 , 408 
Cattleya cihina, 512 
criitpa, 001 

gigas infested with maggots, 720 
narscewiczi, 181 
Cattleyas developing sl.eath, 8i 
Cauliflower, diseased, 354 
plants, ]K>tting, 533 
seeds, sowing, 071 
summer, a good, 123 
Vritch’* Autumn Giant, 007 
Cauliflowers, 250, 321, 007 
buttoning, 355 
damping, 114 
dying, 230 
exhibiting, 590 
of dirty colour, 468 
or Broccoli, 744 
sowing, 357 

Ceanothuses under glass, 84 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 229 
Ce<lar, Atlantic, 615 
Lebanon, 615 
Celeriac, 24, 857, 408, 441 
cooking, 673 
treament of, 559 
Celery, 45 
best, the, 71 i 
bleaching, 398 
earliest, <8, 293 
fried, 673 
from seed, 28 
good, a, 581 
hollow, 559 
latest, 284 

Major Clarke's Red, 581 
piping, 431 

pithy and hollow, 019 
removing, 652 
ridges, utilising, 208 
transplanting, 353 
trenches, 24 

Turnip rooted, cooking, 578 
unsatisfactory, 558 
watering, 352* 

White Gem, 730 
Celosia pyramidal is, 585 
Celosios as bedding plants, 446 
Ccntaurea moschata, 194 

ragusina os a window plant, 287 
rutheniea, 257, 301 
Centipede, common, the, 96 
lumino tx, the, 96 
Centipedes, 50, 78, 100 
and snake-millipedes, 96 
Centrosema grand i flora, 174 
Ccrastium as edgings, 252 
Cerasus Mahaleb, 155 
Cerataphi* Latanue, 097 
Cerceris nrenaria, 438 
C’creus tpeciosissimus, 395 
Cerinthe major, 164 
Certificates, floral, 714 
Cesspools, 28 

Cestrum aurantiacum, 559, 679 
Ceteraeh offieinarum, 736 
Cetonia aurata, 430 
Ceutnrhynehu* sulAcollis, 588 
Chaflinch, the, 702 

Cha macropx excelna in a Deromth ire. gar¬ 
den, 251 

humilisat Hard wick e Court, Gloucester, 
091 

Charcoal, 731 
Cherries, 71, 242, 385, 471 
best, the, 269 
covering, 131 
culture of, 103 
Double-flowered, 3D6 
good, 80 
grafting, 12 

Morello, 297, 307, 421 ; on different 
stocks, 350 ; pruning, 089 
notes on, 359 
under glass, 460 
Cherry Iielle dc Montreuil , 209 
Black Heart, the, 80 
cake, 370 

Double-flowered, 205 
Double White-jlowered, 063 
Early Rivers, 226 
llow’ers dropping, 269 


j Cherry fruit turning brown, 388 
I Governor Wood, 311 
1 grafting, 577 

Morello, as a bush tree, 021 
pie, 572 
preserves, 342 
Ronald s Late Duke, 296 
White Double-jtowered, 396; Heart in 
bloom, 335 

Winter, from seed, 576; the larger, 530 ; 
Japanese, 603 
Cherry-trees, 12 
from seed, 405 
grafting or budding, 613 
Morello, pruning, 191 
not growing, 399 
pruning, 731; young, 28 
Chervil, 307, 552 
Chestnut-tree bed under, 318 
Chestnut-trees, lopping Horse, 591,032 
Chickens, feeding, 170 
jiarasites on, 102 
treatment of, 53 

duckweed. Mouse ear, os an edging, 252 
Chicory, Common, the, 301 
preserving, 577 
Chillies, 75, 179 
Chilli-leaves diseased, 351 
NepauI, 501 
pickle, .504 
vinegar, 504 

Chiimmanthus fragrans, 549,649.678, 707 ; 

jtower* of, 597 ; fruit of, 597 
China A xter, 50 
Chionodoxn Lucilite, 100 
Ciilorophyturn datum variegatum, 264 
Cho icy a ternata, 84, 113,121, 386 
Chorozema cordata, 670 
Clunozoinas, 156 
Christmas Rose-tree, 143 
Cnristmas-tree, the first, m Scotland, f 43 
Chrysanthemum, An an me-jtnrcred Jap- 
anise, RUer Haggard, 459 
Australian Gold, 445, 534, 583 
Australie, 582 
Beauty of Tclgnmouth, 503 
blooms, large, exhibiting, 531; e.ting 
up, at Baris shows, 564 ; with eyes, 
534 

Boulc d’Or, 583 

buds, dates for, 676 ; drooping, 48)); 
terms used when describing, 638; 
unsatisfactory, 480 
bud, taking, 291, 435, 442 
Jlurri Igeamnn, 298, 483 
carina*urn, 238 
Chas. Davis, sports from, 594 
Chas. H. Curtis, 583 
euronarium, 51, 489 ; c. ft.-pi., 298 
Cottage Dink, the, 172, 489 
culture, mistakes in, 172 
Early Bronze t£ueeu, 371 
Edith Tabor, 583 
Edwin Molyneux, 435 
Elaine, 489 
Ethel, 593 

Ktoile de. Lyon. 401, 617 

Eva Knowles, 503 

Exmouth White, 593 

dowers, a bowl of, 491 ; from Bute, 17 

ft it’ -scent r, 489 ; f. Aurora, 504 

Golden Gem, 677 

Graphic, 583 

Hairy 1 ancanson, 487 

Hairy Wonder, 583 

Harvest Home, 404 

Henry Hawke, 625 

H. L. Sunderbruck, 503 

J. Agate and Good Gracious, 278 

James Salter, 488 

J. G. Whittle ami Stansteod White, 278 
J. R. Upton, 241 
Li Belle Blonde, 212 
L uly Lawrence, 593 

L. Canning, 593, 711 

leaves destroyed, 389 ; injured, 364 
I^emon tjueen, 491 
leucanthemum , 488 
literature, 8 

M. Chanon de L6chd, 503 
M. Dupuis, 435 

M. Gruyer, 120 
M. Pankouoke, 582 
Miss Cannell, 223 

Miss Dorothea Shea, 534 ; and its 
yellowish foliage, 388 
Mine. Ad. Chatin, 583 
Mine. Carnot, 503 
Mine. Dcxy range, 495 
Mme. E. Oapitant, 583 
Mine. Gustave Henry, 503 
Mme. Jolivurt, 449 
Mine. Marchant, 593 
Mine. Th6re.se Key, 503 
Modesto, 582 
Mr. 8 el ley, 449 
Mrs. Briscoe Ironside, 503 
Mrs. C. E. Shea, 582 
Mrs. H. Weeks, 582 
Mrs. J. Lewis, 582 
Mrs. J. Upton, 211 
Mutual Friend, 503 
niveuui, 593 
nomenclature, 44 
Notaire Gros, 405 
notes, 177, 44S 
j Oceana, 583 

Pompon, Florence Carr, 534 
Princess Victoria, 693 
Rev. W. E. Dewfrey, 120 
R. Forsyth, 211 
tegetum, 489 
shoots, insects on, 361 
short history of the, 491 
Snowflake, 693 


I Chrysanthemum Society, National, his¬ 
tory and progress of the, 487 
soil, small grubs in, 20, 325 
sports, 591 
striking, 697 
suckers, 526 
Thos. Wilkins, 503 
tricolor, 298, 489 
uliginusum, 52G 
Pipi'nnd Morel , 623 
Wallaroo, 241 
Win. Seward, 503, 583 
Kawadski, 520 

Chrysanthemums, 29, 57, 85, 115, 432, 
731 

advice about, 219 
alter (lowering, 038 
against south walls, 711 
American, 8 

A nemone-glowered, 488 ; and Pompon, 
treatment of, 325 
annual, 298, 718 

artificial manure for, 23, 325, 435, 585 

as annuals, 581 

at Paris show, 504 

Australian, certificated, 241 

best twelve, 29 ; naturally dwart, 718 

blind, 459, 504 

bu«ts on, 355, 711 

bud-taking, 335 

classes of, 158 

cultural notes on, 89 

cut-back, 552 

cutting back in July, 670 

cuttings of, rooting, 57 

damping off, 85, 92 

Dwarf, 594, 717 ; a group of, 633 ; how 
to grow, 585 

early-flowering, 44, 241, 343 668; and 
late White, 685 ; for the open border, 
320; the best, 343 ; twelve dwarf, 
480; winter, 583 
exhibiting, 17, 44 
exhibition boards, sizes of, 492 
feeding, 291 

for bush specimens, 676 
for cutting, 8, 17 ; in late autumn, 684 
for decorations, 490, 593, 625 ; and cut- 
flowers, 711 ; growing, 676 
foreign novelties, 8 
for greenhouse, 604 
for market, 68, 638, 675 
for profit, 697 
for show*, 454 
for south border, 617 
for the g*arden, 110 
French growers of, 8 
good white, twelve, 594 
hairy, 43, 492 
in Belgium, 563 
incurved, selection of, 638 
in vases, 610 
Italian, 55 

Japanese-Anemone, twelve, 634 
Japanese, early-flowering, 89 ; for ex¬ 
hibition, C76 ; selection of, fornuall 
growers, 711; sixty leading varieties 
of, 717 ; with strong erect footstalks, 
625 

late-flowering, 552, 025 : from cuttings, 
G7G; treatment of, 22t) 
losing bottom leaves, 335 
new, 14 

not breaking, 341 

notes on, 298, 504, 594, 650 

of La Triomph&nte type, 675 

of short growth, 491 

one of the earlier, 489 

open-air, protecting, 459 

outdoor, 114, 142, 491, 639, 668 

period of flowering of, 617 

pests on, 29 

pinching back, 404 

Pompon and Anemone-Pompon, 17 

promising, 603 

raising seedling, 119 

replanted in greenhouse, 617 

seasonable notes on, 119, 291, 458 

second crown-bud, 617 

securing buds on, 336, 368, 371 

seedling, 128, 309 

showing, 594 

single-flowered, 14, 356, 663, 585 
six, for winter-flowering, 355 
sixty leading Japanese, 734 
spidery, 82 

spring work amongst, 81 
stem cuttings of, 668 
stools, old, treatment of, 540 
stopping, 115, 157, 204, 219, 271, 650, 
711 

summer-flowering, 311; note9 upon, 320 
sun or shade for. 443 
taking buds of, 068 

to flower next November for show, 
593 

treatment of, 58, 841, 3Gt, 371, 638 
twelve best Pompon, 593; good white, 
492 ; Japanese, for large blooms, 361 
twenty-four Japanese for exhibition, 
593 

Chryxnpa perla, 287 ; prubs of, 287 
Cineraria leaves curling, G03 ; diseased, 

12, G02 ; unsatisfactory, 003 
xi.iglr-jlowered, 49 
Cinerarias, 657 
flies on, 389 
how t o grow, 49 
infested with green-fly, 203, 654 
in greenhouse, 577 
pinching buds of, 714 
potting soil for, GS6 
treatment of, 157 
Cistus laurifolius, 105 
Citrus triptera, 492 
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Cladrastis tinctoria, flowering shoots of, 
113 

Clematis, 619 
Albert Victor, 580 
as hedge-plant, 686 
cuttings, 571 
Da\ idiana, 261 
Double WhiU flowered, 463 
Flaiumula, 28 
graveolens, 476 
indivisa out-of doors, 312 
Jackmani, 143, 389; in Scotland, 110 ; 

unhealthy, 408 
montana, 203, 249 
on loggia, Tressrrw, Savoy, 7 
over Laurel archway, 83 
pale mauve-coloured, against a wall, 
627 

propagating, 408, 432 
The Queen, (580 
Vitalba on balcony, (554 
William Kenneth, 681 
Clematises, 7, 283, 538, 586 
about, 481, 
double-flowered, 463 
few good, a, 39, 681 
tor arches, 565 
grafting, 549 
hardy,408 
out-of-doors, 58 

over balconies in a Savoy garden, 283 
pruning, in greenhouses, 604 
striking, 219 
vigorous growing, 481 
Clianthus Dampieri, 12 
in winter, 399 

Climber, flowering, for north wall, 534 
Climbers, 83, 100, 289, 526 
flowering, for north wall, 515 
for Cornish garden, 49S 
for house, 453, 531, 558; front, 28 
for walls, 1, 443 
for west wall, 7 
from seed, 286 
greenhouse, 156, 269 
tn a Scottish garden, 492 
in moist soil, 701 
leaves of, dying, 340 
poles for, 219 
useful, 538 
Vines as, 413 
Clitoria ternatea, 216 
Coal, anthracite, 619 
Cobeea scandens, 112, 286, 672 
Cochins, buff, and Minorcas, points about 
272 

Cockatoo, Lemon-crested, the, 444 
Cockchafer-grubs in lawn, 439 
Cockroach, the common male, 821 
Cockscombs, 368 
Cocoa-nut meringue pie, 15 
pudding, mock, 15; Tapioca, 15; white, 
15 

with Apples for tea, 15 
sweets, some simple, 15 
Cocos Weddelliana, 540 
Codonopsis ovato, 253 
Cmlogyne cristata, 432, 496, 683 
Gold-house, flowers in, in winter, 174 
Ooleus, earwigs eating, 341 
from cuttings, 453 
potting, 408 
the, and its culture, 477 
treatment of, 591 
Coleworts, 284, 293 
transplanting, 357 
Coltsfoot-wine, making, 159 
Commelina cariestis, 300, 636 
Conifers, 421 

Conservatory, black-fly in, S54 
gas-stove in, 645 
heating, 49 

plants for, 576; to brighten, in autumn, 
578 


small, heating a, 398 
stove for, 481 
Convolvulus major, 286 
sylvaticus over a cottage doorway, 1 
White, the, 712 

Coprosma Baueriana voriegata, 545 
Cordon Bleu, death of, 880, 390 
Coreopsis abyssinica, 404 
lanceolata, 381; 1. monstrosa, 403 
maritixna, 288 
propagating, 269 
tinctoria, 55 

Cornflowers, dwarfing, 143 
seedling, in bloom, 631 
Cornish garden, climbers for, 498 
Com Marigold, 489 
salad, 552 

Correa cardinalis, 231, 647 
Oorypha australis, 540 
Cotsus ligniperda, 338 
Ootoneaster microphylla, 630 
Cottage at Bromham, Wilts, 53 
® R J^ en ’ a » * n Devonshire, 348; an 
Warwickshire, with Wistaria, 72: 
gardens, vegetables for, 58 
Cowslip, Green, a, 164 
wine, 180 
Crab bloom, 661 
Crabro eephalotes, 684 
Panzeri, 684 

Crane-fly, destroying the, 439 
Crassula, growing, 702 
jasminea, 289 
Crassulas, 265 
Crataegus coccinea, 36 
Creeper, flowering, for house, 189, 2T< 
for house, 27 
for tree, 604 

Creepers, do they produce damp? 399 
for arches, 597 


t Creepers for greenhouse wall, 547 
i for house, 217, 396 

for north wall of lean-lo greenhouse, 

! 574 

: for north-west wall, 271, 351 

for outhouse, 601 
for shady place, 087 
for various aspects, 115 
hardy, quick-growing, 114 
Over Larch, 28 

self-climbing, for shady wall, 604 
suitable for north aspect, 004 
useful, for town gardens, 493 
Crickets, destroying, 744 
Crinums, 1, 420, 432, 672, 705 
about, 082 

Crocostnia aurea niaculata, 403 
Crocus bulbs eaten, CIS 
flowers eaten, 744 
from seeds, 255 
Crocuses, 660 
Indian, 635 
notes on, 149 

Crops, winter, forcing, 030 
Crossbill with worts on eyelid, 73 
Crotolarios, 680 
Crotons, 85, 518 
and Pandanus, 442 
in small pots, 214 
treatment of, 56 
Croum Daisy, 51 

Imperial flow’ersfor decorations, 114 
Imperials, 8, 334; six best, 368 
Cuckoo, the, 221 

Cucumber and Watercress salad, 204 
culture, 486 
curious, a, 114 

bed, 730; ants in, 71; making, 696 ; 

worms in, 018 
growing in greenhouse, 559 
Kentish Invicta, 631 
leaves, sickly, 85 ; withering, 442 

¥ lants dying, 203 
elegraph. leaves of, mildewed, :>G9 
treatment of, 189 
Cucumbers, 85, 141, .154, 031, 720 
and Tomatoes, unsatisfactory, 379 
crooked, 254 
culture of, 2 
diseased, 326, 340 
early, growing, 630 
eatable, 652 
exhibition, 619 
failing, 388 
feeding, 189 
for profit, G72 
frame, manure for, 189 
fruit of, turning yellow', 363 
growing, 619 
hot-bed for, 672 
in a cold frame, 709 
in garden frames, 072 
in greenhouse, 12, 95, 650, 730 
making hot-bed for, 700 
numbers of fruit, they should bear, 255 
sickly, 230 

stopping and training, 128 
successional, 533 
turning yellow, 399 
unsatisfactory, 219 
use of, 116 

Cumberland garden, notes from, 1, 194, 
378, 404 

Cupheas, culture of, 354 
Cupressus macrocarj»a, propagating, 015 
Currant, Black and Red, jellies, 327 ; 
bushes unsatisfactory, 400; shoots 
diseased, 57,158 
bush, drooping, 157 
Clear-wing-moth, caterpillar of, 554 
Comet, 619 
gall on, leaf, 628 
Houghton Castle, 407 
leaves, Black, eaten by caterpillars, 
203 

Red, fruit disappearing, 619 ; jelly, 291; 
juice, 273 

shoots, diseased, 189 
Currants, 655 
as Cordons, 668 

Black, 454; and barren buds, 671; 

treatment of, 369 
exhibition, best, 590 
infested with caterpillars, 71 
neglected, 467 

Red and White, difference between, 
677; good, 296 

Currant-trees, shoots of, shortening, 577 
Oustard Apple, 288 
Cutting, hardy flowers for, 300 
Cuttings, an uncommon way of striking, 
138, 183 

Cyclamen blooms damping, 657 
culture, 178 

flowers, badly-shaped, 702 
growing, 442 

Persian, treatment of, 559 
seed, sowing, 408 
Cyclamens, 308, 701 
beauty of, 670 
dying off, 633 
from seed, 653 
growing, 110,128 
hardly, treatment of, 158 
Persian, in winter, 690 
potting, 514 
propagating, 672 
temperature for, 715 
Cydonia j&ponica, 707 
Oymbidium elegans, 098 
Cynics, the, 628 
Cypnpedium raricinum, 277 
caudatum, 233 
concolor, 608 
Exul, 277 


Cypripedium insigne, 432, 669, 726 ; 
i. Mauld, 651; potting, 480 
leaves scorched, 545 
nitens, G98 

occidenlalc, flower of, 84 
turning brown, 40 
venustum, 741 
Cypripediuuis, 495 
hardy, two, 164 

Cyrtanthcra, treatment of, 530 
Cystopteris montana, 730 
Cytisus capitatus, 268 
nigricans, 229 
purpureus, 164 
racemosus, 541 


D 

rkABDY-LONO-LXOS, ,-nili or, 154 
A/ Daffodil Emperor, 5 
flowers, 720 
Hoop-petticoat, 5 
Horse field's, 4 
hybrid, a, 5 
princeps, 663 

Queen of Spain in the Grass, 120 
Sea-shore, 4 
-Star, 5 

Daffodils, a l>ouquet of, 195 
best, the, 3 
double, in Grass, 174 
doubling of, 117, 181 
forcing, 686 

for decorations at the Royal Botanic 
Society, 110 
for market, 033 
for planting in clumps, 349 
growing, 6 

Hoop-petticoat, the, GS 
in pots, 96 
Irish, 6 

planting, 394, 492 
soil for, 100 
three miniature, 4 
transplanting, 157 
Trumpet, son for, 411 
under glass, 340 
Dahlia, curious, a, 437 
Julia Wyatt, 595 
notes, 446 

Pompon Guiding Star, 349; White 
Aster, 403 

roots, dry coal ashes for, 620 ; propaga¬ 
ting, 354 ; treatment of, 62, 687 
show'-board for, 365 
tubers, keeping, 576 
Dahlias, 45, 686 
best show, 370 

Cactus, 28, 369, 393, 460, 740 ; for cut¬ 
ting, 700; in a vase , 571; monster 
and miniature, 417; Mrs. Foster, 
478; six best, 743; some good, 30 
choice, 448 
Double, good, 694 
exhibition, best, 739 
failing in winter, 482 
in an Exeter garden, 25 
note on, 403 
old v. young, 317 
Pompon, 349; from seed, 106 
propagating and starting, 671 
selection of, 58 

show’ and fancy, for exhibition, TOG ; in 
the garden, 595 
showing, 255 
treatment of, 716 
Daisies as edgings, 251 
Michaelmas, 492, 614 
removing from Iaw-n, 743 
Daisy, Crown, the, 298, 489 
Ox-eye, the, 488 
Paris, 489 
roots in lawn, 432 
Swan River, the, 376 
Damson, Cluster , the, 677 
Damsons, 527 
and Bullaces, 553 
failure of, 420 
planting, 255 
Dandelion growing, 94 
Large-leaved, the, 607 
Dandelions, killing, 255 
Danish pudding, 116 
Daphne Biagayana, 113,148 
Genkw’a, 91 

indica, 666 ; i. rubra, pruning, 605 
Mezereon, 559 
treatment of, 45 
Daphnes, 549 

Daphniphyllum glaucescens, 478 
jezoense, 478 

Dartmoor, farmhouse gardens on, S9 
Dart-moth, common, 602 
Date seedlings, treatment of, 577 
stones, sowing, 157 
Datura not flowering, 743 
Daturas, 507 
Annual, 658 
Day Lily, a new , 584 
Yellow, 582 

Dean, Mr., on Tufted Pansies and Violas, 
338 

Decoration, floral, hints for, 699 
table, a. Poppy flowers for, 139 
Decorations, flowering plants for, 701 
Delphinium Belladonna, 372 
grandiflorum, 252 ; g. fl.pl., 305 
nudic&ule, 326 

Delphiniums from Bridgend, 286 
from seed, 676 

Dendrobium Brymerionum, cultivat ion of, 
496 


Dendrobium chrysotoxum, 465 
nobile, 304 ; from SL Albans, 144 
Wardianum, 25, 55 ; jlowers of, ;)J 
Dendrobium.?, Ill, 427 
Desfontainea spinosa, 466, 56G 
leaves of, unhealthy, 739 
Deutzia and Cytisus, cutting back, 101 
gracilis, 462; as a decorative plant, 
138 

Lemoinci, 462 
Deutzias not flowering, 499 
pruning, 744 
some, 462 

Devonshire, a cottage garden in, 348 
garden, a comer in a, 477 
Dianella aspera, 337 
Dianthus alpinus, 180 
csosius, 180 
glacialis, 180 
neglectus, 180 
Sternbergi, 241 
Dianthuses, 379 
Dielytra spectabilis, 13 
Dimorphanthus mandschuricus, 443 
Dioscorea Batatas, 94 
Diplacus, 40 
treatment of, 379 
Diplodenia atro-purpurea, 266 
Disa grandiflora, 321; from Ireland, 276 ; 
imported, 200 

Disinfectant and manure, 143 
Dog-nmnure, 731 ; value of, 701 
Dondia Epipactis, 714 
Dorking fowl, the, 350 
Doronicum flowers, a basket of, 353 
Uarjmr-Crcwe in a vase, flowers of, 149 
Doronicums, the, 149 
Dracsna australis, 28; »» a Devonshire 
garden, 251 ; rooting, 57 
flowering, 362 
Godscfllana, 317 
leaves turning brown, 157 
lentiginosa, 569 

Dracienas and Palms in Devonshire, 251 
Ducklings, rearing, 17G 
Ducks. 562, 591 
Aylesbury, 190 
laying irregularly, 46 
young, rearing, 291 ; treatment of, 7-12 
Dutchman’s Pipe, 289 


E 


VARTH-WORKS, destroying, 453 
Ms Earwigs, destroying, 270, 347, 358 
Earwigs in greenhouse, 743 
in house, 493 
trapping, 388 
Easter, flow ers for, 743 
Eccreniocarpus scaber, 286 
Echeverias, 420 

propagation and treatment of, 408 
Echinopsis Decaisneantis, 427 
Echinops Ritro, 381 
Edging box, 467 

cracked mud, in Finsbury-park, 364 
of flowering plants, 251 
plants, 443 
Earaianthus, the, 572 
dalmaiicus in the rock garden, 573 
graminifolius in the rock garden, 573 
Pumib’o, 572 

Eel-worm, root and stem, 521 
Egg-baskets, 144 
Eggs, cheap, a use of, 30 
devilled, 309 


preserving, in lime-water, 73 
sitting, 15, 710 
without shells, 291 
Eheocarpus cyaneus, 185 
Elderberry' wine, to make, 327, 453 
Elder-flower wine, 342 
Elder, Golden-leaved, the, 202 
Scarlet-berried, the, 247 
Elm, Cornish, the, 524 
Elm-trees, diseased, 384 
Emmets, 56 

Eomecon chionanthus, 403 
Epacrises, 244 
Epergnes, flowers in, 213 
Epimedium pinnatutn, foliage of, 700 
Eremuri, 172 
Eremurus Bungei, 172 
himalaicus, 172 
Olg®, 172 
robust us, 172 
Erica hyemalis, 610 
Ericas, 619 

Erigeron mucronatus, 604 
Roy lei, 216 

speciosus superbus, 286 
Ervngium amelhystinum, 262 
hot flowering, 364 
Oliverianum, 301 
Erythrina Humei, 229 
Erythronium Hartwegi, 139 
Eschallots, 24 
Euadenia eminens, 5S6 
Eucalyptus citriodonH, 496 
globulus, 680 
in Algeria, 13, 30 
plants, leggy, 236 
propagating, 432 
treatment of, 558 
Eticharis amazonica, 415, 619 
retarding, from flowering, 114 
Stevensi, 643 
treatment for, 9,189 
unsatisfactory, 701 
well grown, 25 
Eugenia, 645 
Eulalias, 393 
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Euonymus-hedge, caterpillars on, 140 
Eupttorinm riparinm, 139 
Weinmxnniamnn, 41, 229 
Eupatoriums, 41, 229 
Euphorbia jacquiniie flora, 53, 826, 677 
splendens, 657 
Euterpe edulis, 540 
Exhibiting, successful, 497 
Exhibition blooms, stands for, 22 ; bulbs 
for, 578 

flowers for, 143 
plants, sealing', 115 
Exoehonla grandiflora, 171 


F 

T^AIllY-RINGS, 13 

Farm, into a niarket-uardcn, turning 
a, 530 

Fatsia japonica, 630 
Feeding syrup, 14 
Fern, diseased, 604 
Elk’s-hom, 744 
failure, 743 

Filmy , Xew Zealand, the, 473; Tun¬ 
bridge, 737 

fronds. Holly, dying, 730 
Gold, Californian, 624 
hard, 735 

Hare’s-foot, propagating the, 542 
Hart'a-tongue, 738 ; Crested, 523 ; Tall, 
730 

Holly, unhealthy, 729 
in an earthen pot, 315 
KiUarney, the, 542; treatment of, 408, 
645 

Lady, the, 735, 737 ; Taaselled, 623 
Maiden hair, Bird’s-foot, 735 ; green-flv 
on, 420; growing, 676; maggots 
amongst, 724 ; sick I v, 379, 380 
Male, 563, 738; Crested, 523 
Mountain Bladder, 736 
Oak, 736 
Ostrich, 523, 738 
Parsley, 730 
Prickly Shield, 523 
Royal, the, 523, 678 
scale, 736 
seedlings, 715 

spores, 288, 313; sowing, 14, 371 
Squirrel’s-foot, the, 129 
Stag's-horn, treatment of, 701 
unsatisfactory, 714 
Ferns, 270, 398 
a shady walk through, 340 
British, in pots, 12 
Crested, 402 
deciduous, 615 
exotic, 547 
Filmy, the, 473 
tor greenhouse, 100 
for market, 716 
for small case, 481 
getting rusty, 325 

hardy, a border of, 623; for small gar¬ 
dens, 77 ; in winter, 567; moving, 8; 
some, 735, 736, 787 
in bathroom, 577 
infested with scale, 398 
in porous pots, 699 
in pots, 494 
in rooms, 29 

Killamey, turning brown, 144 
Maiden-hair, 56 ; baskets of, on green¬ 
house-wall, 578 ; dying, 174 ; in win¬ 
ter, 643; raising, (303; sickly, 341 ; 
treatment of, 632; turning brown, 
270, 604 ; unsatisfactory, 590 
manuring, 467 

mealy-bug in, 547 - 

prats'on, 158 

raising, from spores, 168, 209 
Royal, the, 628, 737, 738 
self-sown, 405 

Shield, greenhouse, 63; one of the, 63 
soil for, 731 
treatment of, 671 
unsatisfactory, 744 
Fertilisers, aquatic weeds as, 607 
Ficus elastica, propagating, 098 
Fig culture, 646 
pudding, 130 
Figs, 420 
early, in pots, 212 
in pots, treatment of, 580 
notes upon, 212 
on open walls, 471 
sickly, 204 
stewed, 532 

succession, planted-out, 212 
Fig-tree in pot, 355 
with spotted leaves, 114, 142 
Fig-trees, growing, 443 
on walls, 394 
young, preparing, 212 
Filbert, pruning, 61 
Filberts, pyramidal, 98 
seasonable work amongst, 56S 
Filbert-trees, pyramidal, 98 
Fir, Parasol, the, 8 
Scotch, Golden, 22 
Fir-tree for shelter, 482 
Fir-trees, caterpillars on, 140 
Fire, stoking, 546 
Fish dying, 59 
Flags, German, 536 
Flies, hoverer, 171 
saw, 650 
snowy, 521 

Flower bed, mulching, 347 ; planting a, 
309; worms in, 148 
borders, protecting, 157 


Flower garden, the, 411; failures in, 286 
seeds, hardy, sowing, 743 
sprays, making, 730 
Flowering plants, edgings of, 251 
Flowers, abundance of, 41 
annual, 660 
blue, in April, 138 
bold, arrangement of, 704 
Butterfly, 438 
common, 94 

out, and foliage, 048; arranging. 47, 
67, 79, 94), 313 ; from seed for market, 
.332; growing, for profit. :i00 ; trade 
in, 188 ; treatment of, 612 
dry weather, 381, 433 
failing, 393 

for a Ixmdon garden, 322 
for bed, 476 
for Christmas, 71 
for present cutting, 21.3 
for profit, 394 
for summer, 71, 7lG 
for the house, 304 
growing, for market. Ill 
hand-lights for protecting, 299 
hardy, in bloom during April, May, 
June, and July, 345 
in vases, large pots, and tubs in the 
open air, 314 
late, 418 
national, 442 

packing, for postal transit, 299 
selling, 55, 672 
sending, by post. (JG7 
spring, and climbers for window-boxes, 
340 ; and early summer, selection of, 
661, 664 

turning to the north, 421 
under trees, 500 
unlucky, 700 
when to cut, 303 
white, for cutting, 304 
Fly, a useful, 199 
black, exterminating, 689 
golden-edged or lace-ioinged, 287 
Foliage in decorations, u.>e of, 47, 67 
Forcing-house, Mushrooms in, 577 
Forget-me-not from Guiseley, 209 
Forget-me-nots, COO 
Forsythias, 96 
under glass, 43 
Fowls, lionc-dust for, G88 
death of, 342 
egg-producing, 7.32 
feather eating in, 5G2 
for table and winter laving, 291 
Game, 350 
table, 732 

with liver disease, 30 
Foxglove, curious, a, 2C8 
Foxgloves, 215 
and Campanulas, 417 
in the garden, 257 
in the wild garden, 37 
Irises, and other hardy flowers with 
Ferns, 449 

Frame, building a, 072 
use of, 389 
Frames, heating, 230 
Franciscea Hopeana, 112 
Francoa, 1 

appendiculata, 405. 419 
Fraxinus Ornus, spikes of, 541 
Freesia bulbs, 270, 351 
refrocta, culture of, 629, 573 
Freesias, 1, 75, 204, 442 
culture of, 21, 656 
for market, 033 
growing, 368, 399, 441 
Fritiilaria imperialis, 334 
Meleagris, 182 
Fritillaries, 182 
in the Grass, 125 

Fritillary, Snake’s-hcad, the, 182, 663 
Frontignan, English, 342 
Fruit, a casserole of. 634 
and vegetables, a dish of, 683 
bloom on, 408 
bottling, 159, 250 
culture of, 53 
for Ireland, 500 
for show in July, 355 
gardens, 499 
garden, starting a, 528 
gathering and storing, 447 
power, amateur, a successful, 56S 
house, airing, 715 
late, gathering, 505 
leaves for dishing, 312 
on sunk wall, 341 
prospects, 211 
room, 722 
Beedling, 672 
storing, 416 
syrups, 291 
Fruits, best, the, 408 
bush, unhealthy, 85 
for market, 389 

hardy, notes on, 471 ; planting, 535, 
665 

small, 311 

Fruit-tree leaves curling up, 236 
lifting, 497 
Fruit-trees, 432, 633 
against a wall, 12 
barked by goats, 30S 
cheap, 442 

dressing, 355; for trunks of, G72 

espalier-trained, 180 

for Scotland, 482 

for vacant walls, 531 

for Welsh gardens, 554 

grafting, 121 

gumming in, 596 

insects on, 724 


Fruit-trees, late pruning of, 80 
liquid-manure for, 577 
manuring, 23 
nailing and pruning, 722 
neglected, 420 

newly planted, pruning of, 577 
new, selecting, 416 
on brick walls, 142 
on fences, pruning, 577 
on walls, 714 

planting, 554, 641; under and near, 
270 

I propagating, 131,1C5 
pruning, 481, 689 
pyramidal, 604 
selection of, for profit, 279 
| stable-manure for, 515 
I slocks for, 528 

summer pruning of, 192, 482, 506 
I trained along a Belgian railway, 186 
i training, 425 

treatment of, 354, 420 

1 w'all, management of, 226 ; mixture of 
for painting, 591 
wash for, 399 

young, packing for abroad, 325 ; treat¬ 
ment of, 468 
Fuchsia, diseased, ISO 
flower, malformed, 1S9 
fulgens, 377, 398 
leaves, diseased, 481 ; falling, 441 
Fuchsias, 467 
cutting down, 610 
diseased, 389 
dropping their buds, 45 
early-flowering, 325 
failure of, 420 
for cutting, 368 
for exhibition, 137, 408, 454 
for show’, 398 
from cuttings, 530 
from seed, 432 
in a room, 403 

infested with insect pests, 379, 420 
in flower, treatment of, 431 
in greenhouse, 529, 686 
in winter, 603 
of various colours, 255 
planting out, 142 
specimen, how to grow, 169 
treatment of, 715 
i young, 442 
Fungi on lawn, 431 
Fungus in garden, 85 
in greenhouse, 481 
on lawn, 84 
yellow, 58 

Funkia Sieboldi, 94, 477 
Furze, GCl 


G 

rAILLARDIA grandiflora, 340 
U Gaillardias, 873, 381, 530 
Gaillardias, position for, 157 
raising, from seed, 399 
treatment of, 368 
Galanthus Ehvesi Cassaba, 723 
Fosteri, 726 
Ikariio, 723 

Gall-flies, one of the, 628 
mites, 418; fruit-buds infested with, 
418 ; on foliage, 418 
Galls, marble, 629 
Galtonia candic'.ns, 318, 504 
Gamma-moth, the, 78 
Garden , a modern, in Scotland, 197 
arranging, 72 
back, beautifying, 482 
bright, in October, 220 
Cornish, climbers for, 493 
cottage, in Warwickshire, 723 
design, a lecture on, 571 
edging, town, 467 
gas-lime on. 482 
in chalky district, 420 
London, flowers for a, 23 ; plants for, 
' 454 

making a, pay, 546, 551 

neglected, 101 

netting, 54 ; tanned, 23, 49 

new, laying out a, 628 

old, an, manuring, 13 

plan of a, 379 

planting, 420 

plants, removing, 688 

screen for, 12 

shady, plants for, 1 

slug-infested, 92 

small, flowers for a, 443 ; plan of, 52 
soil, 467 ; treatment of, 453 
Warbler, the, 176 
wild Lilies in the, 419 
Gardeners, French, in Ijondon, 070 
orders of merit for, 699 
Gardenias for amateurs, 528 
Gardenia, treatment of, 500 
Gardening, beginning, 443, 497 
notes from Cumberland, 75, 194, 215, 
373, 479, 550, 552, 607, 629 
or building, 197 
seaside, 703 

Gardens, back-yard, 299, 336 
farmhouse, on Dartmoor, 89 
laying out, 289 
small, Hardy Ferns, for, 77 
spring bloom and its good effect in, 
059 

suburban, 39 
town, creepers for, 493 
treatment of, 559 
water, 738 
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Garlic, 94, 686 
Garrya elliptica, 549 
Gas, incandescent, and plants, 3S4 
lime, value of, 086, 748 
Gaultheria procumbens, 633 
Genista BBtnensis, 307 
flowers wit hering, 700 
pilosa, 163 
tinctoria elata, 494 
Genistas, propagating, 654 
Gentian, 600 
Crested, 360 
Marsh, the, 880 
Spring, 3G1 
Willow, 360, 361 
Gentians, the, 560 
Gentiana acaulis, 361 
i afflnis, 360 
algida, 300 
Andrewsi, 300 
! asclepiadea, 300, 361 
' l>avarica, 360 

I cruciata, 300 

lutea, 300 
macrophylla, 361 
ornata, 360 
Pneumonanthe, 860 
punctata, 360 
pyrenaica, 360 
septemflda, 313, 860 
tibetica, 360, 361 
venia, 360, 361 
Gentianella, the, 361, 662 
Geonoma gracilis, 540 
Gerbera Jamesoni, 552 
Geranium ageratum, 268 
cuttings, 13 ; decaying, 72, 467 : potting 
up, 540 ; replacing, 671; taking, 701 
flowers, wild, 049 

leaves Bickly, 379, 677, 019; spots on, 
668; yellow, 603 
plants, old, wintering, 399 
sylvatieum, 867 
Geraniums, 28 
best, 590 

cut-leaved, in Hyde-park, 367 

diseased, 143 

drawn, 577 

for show, 398 

hardy, 649 

Ivy-leaved, 138, 512 ; for show, 58; not 
flowering well, 570; treatment of, 559 
leaves of, eaten, 325 
potting, 442 

semi-double, treatment of, 553 
storing, 432 

to flower all winter, 590 
Gesnera longiflora, 244 
Gesneros, continuous-flowering, 513 
Ginger-wine, making, 87 
Gladioli, 58, 432, 591, 619 
forcing, 619 
lifting, 389 

The Bride, treatment of, 442 
Gladiolus, 37, 381 
bulbs, 454 
floribundus, 19 

gandavensis, varieties of the, 645 
seed, sowing, 453 

The Bride in pots, 174 ; not flowering 
well, 280, 309 
tubers, treatment of, 21 
winter, 113, 680 
Glass, cleaning, 714 
Glass-houses, rating of, 702 
unheated, 41 
using, 743 

Glaucimn luteum, 343 
Globe-flower, 660 
Gloriosa superba, 308 
Glory of the Snow, 100 
Pea, Australian, the, 101 
Gloxiniu leaves sickly, 288 
Gloxinias, 85, 537 
after flowering, treatment of, 499 
and their culture, 090 
grown cool, 323 
seedling, 453 
treatment of, 288 
thripe on, 389 
tubers, keeping, 432 
Goat-moth, 338 ; caterpillar, 154 
Goldfinch, death of, 159 
feeding, 30 

mule, treatment of, 421; death of, 515, 
548 

preparing for show, 14 
the, 501 

Goldfish in open tank, 561 
in stone tank, 741 
management of, 687 
treatment of, 634 
Golden Drop, the. 218 
Golf-links, Clover on, 369 
Gooseberries, 242,609 
as cordons, 668 
best twelve, 529 
cooking, 256 
dessert, good, 166 
for exhibition, 454 
heavy cropping, 420 
neglected, 467 
pruning, 041 
single cordon, 467 
training, 174 
transplanting, 633 
unsatisfactory, 341 

Gooseberry and Currant-trees attacked by 
fly, 188 
Bobby, 609 

buds, sparrows and, 585 
Cape, 85 

caterpillar, the, 225 

Dan’s Mistake, fruits of, 165 

green, a, for show’, 399; jelly, 144, 256 
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Gooseberry jam, green, 250 
Leveller, 312 
pests, 023 

pudding, green, 250 
spineless, 497 
vinegar, 170 
Goo9ol>errytrees, 71 
caterpillars infesting, 202 
Grey Moss on, 702 
Gourds, 107,158 
for ornament, 285 
over a pig-stye, 285 
over a trellis-work arch , 401 
Yellow, value of, 422 
Gourd, small Green, use of, 409 
Gracillaria syringella, 367 
Grafting-mastic, 016 
Grape berries bursting, 4-12 
Black Hamburgh, an old , 59G, 729 ; 

shanking, 368 *, treatment of, 390 
Buckland 8weetwater, 497 
failing to crop, 203 
Foster’s Seedling, 497 
Gros Colman, 226 ; shanking, 114 
Grog Guillaume, 297 
Hyacinth, 660 

Lady Downe’s Seedling, 9 ; shrivelling, 
368 

I«ady Hutt, 497 

Madresfield Court, 180 

Mrs. Pear ton, 497 

to grow with Black Hamburgh, 547 

White Tokay, 641 

wine, 444 

Grapes and flowers, 530 
best, the, 447 

Black Hamburgh in June, 590 
bottling, 350, 442 
culture of, 308, 394 
diseased, 71, 308, 355 
failing to set, 120 
going wrong, 326 
ui a greenhouse, 535, 568, 577 
in plant-houses, 535 
late, 621 

leaves infested with insects, 340 
mildewed, 174, 270, 341, 378, 399 
not colouring well, 398, <82 
notes on, 621 
not swelling, 219 
outdoor, use of, 444 
packing, for market, 398 
pruning and cleansing, 591, 621 
sale of, 672 
seldom grown, 224 
shanking, 255 

shrivelling, 326, 340, 354, 355, 558 

sickly, 325 

split, 340, 368 

spotted, 254 

stoneless, 254 

turning sour, 437 

unhealthy, 285 

unsatisfactory, 340, 389, 394, 398 460 
vaporiser for, 289 
white, 496 
withering, 461 

Grape Vine, planting, out-of-doors, 547 
shoot withering, 203 
treatment of, 590 

Vines from cuttings, 604: in the 
Channel Islands, 175; kiln dust for, 

558; sickly, 237 

Grasses, annual ornamental, 715 
diied, a bouquet of, 575 
ornamental, to use with Poppies, 398 
Variegated, 432 

Grass in bad condition, treatment of, 500 
land, making, into a garden, 443; 

treatment of, 743 
lawn, rolling, 399 
plot, renovating a, 29 
seeds, 685; birds eating, 735 
sowing, 174, 228 
turf, coal-ashes on, 701 
under trees, 71 

Variegated, and German Irises in a 
b nrl, 705 
weedy, 700 

Grave, plants for a, 175 
Grass over, 453 
Greenfinch, death of, 190 
Green-fly pest, 174 

Greenhouse, a lady amateur’s, 636, GGG, 
680, 711 

and stove, building, 450 
aspect of, 657 
aviary in, 731 
boiler for, -398 
liorder, plants for, 71 
building, 57, 219, 453, 714 
cold, climber for, 399, 441 ; plants for, 
615 

cool, Grapes in, 568 
cover for, 590 
damp, 115, 119 
flue, smoke from, 558 
giving air to, 744 

beating, 189, 325, 388, 442, 481, 559, 603, 
715,743 ; with oil, 143 
lean-to, constructing a, 523 
management of, 443 
oil-stove in, 432 
Orchids for, 93 
painting, 577 
pit in, use of, 398 

plants and steam, 559; plants for, 29 
648; for back wall of, 355; to be 
wutered overhead, 219; unsatisfac¬ 
tory, 715; useful, 156, 718 
removal of, erected by tenant, 673 
shaded, plants for, 9 
s.nail, heating, 879, 389, 400, 420, 467, 
500 ; management of, 57 
sto\ c for, 12 


Greenhouse, temperature of, 547 ; in win¬ 
ter, 4 67 

unheated, plants in, 715; use of, 700; 

early flowering plants for, 408 
ventilation of, 559 
Vines in, 42 
warm, plants for, 46 
woodlice in, 71 
Greenhouses, iron, 603 
use of, 700 

Grevillea rohusta for a room, 557; losing 
its leaves. 28 
Thelemanniana, 594 
Ground, gas-lime on, 270 
grub-infested, 685 
Grubs in garden, 452 
injurious, 187 
Grub, useful, a, 237 
Guano, how to use, 175 
Guelder Roses, 442 
Gum-tree, Blue, the, 680 
Gun, air, 531 
Gunnera scabra, 693 
Gustavia pterocarpa, 633 
Gymnogramma Laucheana, 643 
triangularis, 624 

Gynmogrammas, Gokl-powdered, 624 
Gynerium aureo-lineatum, 496 
Gypsophila cerastioides, 227 
elegans, 249 

paniculata and its uses, 334 ; raising, 
270; flower sprays of, 227 
Gypsophilas, the, 227 


H 

H ABES ARIA Susanna;, 510 
Hahrothaninus, 112 
Hacquelia Epipoclis, 714 
Iladema oleracta, 466 
H amianthus Katherinie, 266 
Hamamelis, 678 
arborea, 549 
Hamburghs, 238 

Hampton Court Gardens, hardy flowers 
at, 288 

Hand-baskets, arranging flow ers in, 78 
Hand-light, useful, a, 299 
Hard-wooded plants, 83 
Hardy flowers, 262; a mixed border of, 
721 ; arranging, 156; at Hampton 
Court, 288 ; border of, in a Birming¬ 
ham garden, 209; l>order of, 209 ; 
evergreen, borders of, 217 ; for a nar¬ 
row border, 389 ; for bonier, 390 ; for 
cutting, 306; in August ami Septem- 
ber, 508, 500; in bloom in June and 
July, 464 ; groups of, in a Sussex 
garden, 233 ; in groups, 233 ; notes 
upon, 173; planting, 270 
perennials in a Berkshire garden, 93 
plants, flne-foliaged, 692; for July 
flowering, 289; propagating, 417*; 
spring-flowering, 326; winter effect 
of, 706 

Harebell, a Dwarf, 81 
Annual, an, 50 
Ligurian, White, the, 539 
Silvery Dwarf, 5T2 
the, 530 

Harebells, Dwarf, 81 
liarpalium rigidum, 381 
Haw’flnches and 1'eas, 169 
Hawthorn-hedge, caterpillars on, 741 
Hawthorns, propagating, 255 
Hazels, Witch, the, 678 
Heartsease, the old, 280 
Heath, St. Dabeoc's, 708 
winter-blooming, a, 610 
Winter, culture of the, 727 
Heaths after flowering, 687 
market, 179 

Heating apparatus, 432 ; for house, C33 
gas-stove for, 482 
Hedera madeiriensis variegata, 25 
Hedge, 408 

for protection in gardens, 004 
plants, 427, 442 
quick-growing, 482, 547 
shrubs for a, 45 
Sweet Brier, 219 
Hedges, Plums for, 453 
Hedychittm Gardnerianum, 125, 215, 467 
Hedvsarum multijugum, 403 
Helenium Bolanderi, 250 
grandieephnlum, 408 ; g. striatum, 403 
striatum, 405 

Helianthus mulliflorus, 381 
rigid us Miss Hellish, 403, 451 
Heliconia illustris nibricaulis, 573 
lleliopsis scaber major, 451 
Heliotrope, 572 
mildewed, 203 

Heliotropes from cuttings, 530 
treatment of, 441 
Helletx>res, 610, 659 
Hybrid, 611 
Helleborus niger, 084 
orientalis, 611 ; bowlful of the, 79 
Hemerocallis, 271, 349 
aurantiaca, 286; a. major, 534 
Dumortieri, 104 
jtara, 582 
fulca, 583 

Kwamo foliia rariegatis, 280 
Middendorfiana, 582 
minor, 582 
the, 582 

Hen ailing, 15, 46 
dung, 453 

Plymouth Rock, ill, 455 
Hens, feather-eating, 716 




Hens, laying, best, 732 
losing their feathers, 102 
Heracleum giganteum, 100 
Herbaceous plants, a few* good, 550; in 
bed, 559 ; treatment of, 440 
Herbs, all about, 307 
and their culture, 551 
for flavouring, 273 

Heuchera sanguinea, 237, 320; not 
flowering, 399 
Hibbertia, 156 
dentata, 523 
Hibiscuses, 694 

Hibiscus in a vase, flowers of, 694 
rosa-sinensis, 266, 348 
Scarlet, the, 348 

svriacus, 229, 541 ; s. Jeanne d’Arc, 028 
trionum, 54 
Hieracium villosum, 163 
Himantophyllum, repotting, 682 
Himantophyllums, 1 
H ippeastrums, 1 
Hives, housing in winter, 483 
packing and removing, 483 
Hoffmannia Ghiesbreghti variegata, 705 
Holly-fly, the, in various stages of de¬ 
velopment, 377 
hedge, 420 ; renovating, 619 
planting, 115, 481 

Hollyhock, Double-flowered, the, 333 
Fig-leaved or Antwerp, 332 
Single, the, 216 ; flowered, the, 333 
Hollyhocks, the, 332 
«* diseased, 590 

Double, a group of, 509; and Single, 

Single, 508 
“‘treatment of, 481 
•-unhealthy, 129 
-unsatisfactory, 390 
Holy Ghost-flower, the, 414 
Hominy dishes, 40 
Honesty, 147, -»78 
for window-boxes, 139 
Honey, fermented, 86 
unripe, 370 

Honeysuckle, Evergreen, 2S9 
Hops* Japanese, 13 
Hop, Variegated, 286 
Hornets, 05, 407 
Hornet, the, 65 
Horse-lice ami wood-lice, 384 
Horseradish, 107, G79 
culture of, 421 
getting rid of, 441 

Horticulture, home of, proposed, G31 
llot-bed, making a, 672 ; over hot-water 
pi}>es, 559 
liests in, 143 

Hot-beds r. brick-pits, 25 
Hot-water apparatus, smell from newly - 
painted, 558 
pipes, painting, 431 
Houdans, 272 
House, creepers for a, 396 
heating, 325 ; pipe for, 408 
stove, climbers upon a, 318 
Houseleeks, 340 
11 oya carnosa, 112 
treatment of, 143 
Hoyas, treatment of, 590 
Hiimulus japonicus variegatus, 286 
Hunnemnnnia fumariwfolia, 373, 387 
Hurdles, covering, 379 
Hyacinth, Amethyst, the, 168 
Cape, 477 

Hyacinths, 114, 660 
after flowering, 13, 742 
bedding, after flowering, 84 
bulblels of, 280 
early Roman, for forcing, 32*2 
for a schoolgirls' show, 588 
for exhibition, 443 
in glosses, 442 
in pots, growing, 530 
potting, 431 
Roman, 18 
treatment of, 071 
unsatisfactory, 58, 66 
Ilyacinthus cdiulicans, 477 ; from seed, 
407 

Hydrangea, 442 
bed, carpet plants for, 129 
common, part of a group of, 437 
paniculata, 71 
Hydrangeas, 100 
not flowering, 270, 308 
propagating, 379 
treatment of, 399, 530 
Hylotoma rosarum, 260 
Hymenocallis adnata, 388 
Anianca^, 288, 388 
amoena, 388 
cariblwea, 185, 388 
crassifolia, 388 
fragrans, 338 
Guianensis, 185 
Harrisiana. 185 
littoralis, 185, 388 
macrostepliana, 185, 388 
mexicana, 3S8 
ovata, 388 
rotata, 388 

sperdosa, 388; *. oraiuliflora, 185 
Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense 737 


India-rubber-plant decaying, 729 ; leaves 
turning brown, 591; propagating the, 
537, 098; with spotted leaves, 236 ; 
sickly, 12, 85, 730 

Insect enemies to Peas and Beans, 35 
Insecticide, a good, 522 
petroleum os an, 101 
Insecticides, use of, 559 
Insects destroying grubs and other pests, 
684 

Inula grandiflora not flowering, 399 
Ipomsea nibro-ouerulea, 546 
Ipomaeas, the, 127, 286 
Ireland, flowering shrubs in, 541 
Snowdrops in, 679 
Iris, 607, 660 
alata, 666 
asiatica, 211 
atrofusca, 430 
beautiful, a, 526 
border, an, 121, G51 
cajspitosa, 149 
Chalcedonian, the, 430 
chinensis, 701 

English, White, in the greenhouse, 150 
flmbriata, 701, 730 

German, the, 217 ; a group of, 22; 

Victorine, 217 
iberica, 430 

Kaunpferi, 440 ; in a Surrey garden, 

387 

Ijorteti, 526 

Netted, growing in pots, 546 
paradoxu, 430 
pumila, 147 
reticulata vars., 715 
Robinsoniana, 1 
Saari, 430 

Spanish, 255 ; in pots, 170 
stylosa alba, 725 
Susiana, 430, 593 
White Algerian, the, 725 
Irises, 187 
Cushion, the, 430 

Rngtish and Spanish, in pots, 150,183 
Foxgloves, and ot her hardy flowers with 
Ferns, 449 

German, 22, Si 96 ; and Variegated Grass 
in a bowl, 705 ; in borders, 651 
on river bank, 58, 70 
Spanish, 453, 530 ; a few good, 233 : 
treatment of, 369 
Irish orchard. Apples from an, 460 
Isle of Wight, Ivy leaved Pelargoniums 
in the, 347 

Ismene Auianeaes, *288 
Isoloma hirsuta, 558, 570 
Ivory chippings, use of, 236 
Ivy ami Portland cement, 742 
and Wistaria, planting, 2.89 
berries diseased, 3J9 
clipping, 158, 714 
propagating, 432 
striking, 13 
variegated, a, 25 
Ixias, 180, 200. 499 
and their allies, 139 
from Perthshire, 229 
in the open in Ireland, 227 
treatment of, 590 
Ixiolirion Pallasi, 453 
Ixoru Colei, 405 
Ixoras, potting, 453 


J 

breeding in confinement, 

Jadoo-ftbre, 603, 60S, 700, 702 
JLasmine, pruning, 515 
Winter-flowering, 549 
Jasminum nuditiorum, 549, 595, G33 
Jessamine hare at bottom, 441 
not flow ering w ell, 219 
White, arrow i«, 313 

Mallow, the', 302 ; Single, ihe. 111 
June and July, hardy flowers in bloom 
in, 345 


JACKDAWS 

« 702 


K 


IF /EMPFERIA Kirki, 214 
Kainit, 325, 672 
Kale, Ragged Jack, 293 
Kalosantnes, ‘265 
Kennedya, 126 
Kentia Belmoreana, 540 
Krrria jatxniira, 202; double-flowered 
turning si igle, 210 

n garden, laying out, 611; making 
a, 715 ; notes from, 352 ; walk, edging 
to. 515 ; w eeds in, 354 
Kniphofla caulescens, 493 
Knot weed, Japan , the, 359 
Knotweeds, the, 349 
Kohl Rabi, loS 


L 


I 

TBERIS gibraltarica, 476 
1 Ichneumon-fly, cocoon of, 400 
Impatieiis auricoma, 229 
Sultani, flower of, 214 ; from seed, 91 


J ABURNUM, curious, a, 203 
hs with pink and yellow flowers, 157 
Lachenalia orchioides, 729 
tricolor in a ftnuyfip - ftmfirf. 69 
I<achenalias in baskets, 69 
Ladtfe siipjicr, hardy, flatten of, 84 ; the* 
Long-tailed, 2J2 
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Lselia albida, 635 ; a. bella, G35 ; a. sul- 
phurea, 635 
aneeps, 574 
elegans, 200 

pumila and its treatment, 480 
jmrpurata and its varieties, 266 
suj>erbiens, 60S 
Lagerstrcemia iiulica, 300 
I .and, cropping, never broken up, 55 
1-angshans, “272 
I .an tanas, 28 
Lapageria, diseased, 203 
alba, treatment of, 500 
rosea, spray of, 626 
Lapugerixs, 01. *626, 730 
I .arch, covering, with creepers, 28 
Lasiandra mocrantha, 546 
soil for, 79 
Lasius flavus, 56 
niger , 56 

Lastrca Filix-mas, 553, 738; F.-m. 

cristala, 523 
Latania aurea, 540 
borbonica, 540 

Lathyrus latifolius, 261; 1. albus, C80 
splendens of California, 680 
tingitanus, 6S0 
tuberosus, 300 

Laurel hedge, Portugal, injured, 27 
planting, 115 

laurels, cutting down, 700 
I.aurustinus, 174, 190, 649 
Ijivatera trimestris, 215 
lavender for cutting, 408 
propagating, 454 
sell mg, 369 
Law— 

fruit-bushes, compensation to sub¬ 
tenant for, 468 

garden, notice to quit, 728 ; plants, re¬ 
moving, 468 

labourers’ allotments, 483 
lease, expiration of, removal of stock 
and fixtures. 531 

market-garden 9 is an orchard a, 63 7 
pigeons a nuisance, 728 
stock, removing, from land, 468 
Lawn and border flowers, 12 
brown, 431 
Daisies on, 325 
Daisy-roots in, 432 
fungus in, 84 
improving a, 289 
making a. 117, 619 
Moss on, 603, 716 
mowings, decayed, use of, 453 
neglected, 236, 432 
new, weeds in, 237 
poor, 255 
repairing, 442 
stable-manure for, 619 
treatment of, 603, 743 
weedy, 57, 308, 388, 432, 454, 500, 529, 
577, 656 

Lawns, Moss on, 13 

nitrate of soda for, 27, 114 
treatment of. 525, 5(30, 645 
worms on, 114 

I.awn-tennis-court, making, 325 
double, making, 603 
Lead wort. Blue Cape, the, 519 
Cape, in a pot, 682 
Leaf, eggs on, 322 
insects on, 11 
mould, 408 
Leaves, blighted, 85 
decayed, use of, 686 
insect-infested, 174 
sickly, 203 
skeletonising, 372 
spotted, 57 
turning yellow, 220 
Leeks, 78, 198, 679 
culture of, 124 
early, and Onions, 124 
for competition, 341 
notes on, 352 
planting out, 235 
treatment of, 27 
Lemou-peel, preserved, 5*8 
Lemon-tree, 700 

Lemon-trees, leaves of, unhealthy, 71 
pruning, 66 
Lentil curry, 130 
soup, 370 

Lentils, growing, 124 
Leopard-moth, wood, the, 351; caterpillar 
Of, 351 

Leptosyne mxritima, 283 
I^eschenaultia, Blue, culture of the, 710 
Lettuce, Cabbage, hardiest, the, 254 
Cos, 45 ; not hearting well, 671 
Drumhead, the, 107 
forcing, 719 
growing, 124 
in hot weather, 387 
raising, cloches for, 619 
roots attacked, 338 
Lettuces, crisp, 28J 
diseased, 379 
in winter, 580 
summer, 107 
treatment of, 325 
Leticojum venium, 725 
l^wisia rediviva, 194 
Leycesteria fonnosa, 604 
Leytonslone, flowers for garden at, 303 
Liboniattoiiuunda, 21, 295 
penrhosiensis, 727 
Light and shade, plants in, 345 
Ugustrum Quihoui, 524 
Lilac, forcing, into bloom, 701 
hedge, treatment of, 500 
Indian, the, 300 
moth, the, 367 


Lilac, White, 619 ; forcing, 398 
Lilacs not flowering, 700 
Lilies, 72, 129, 305, 408, 432 
amongst other plants, 95 
Arum, 8, 138; after flowering, 290; 
diseased, 730; double-spathed, 13; not 
showing flower, 700; of rose and 
vellow colours, 152 ; treatment of, 

28 

beautiful, 193 

Belladonna, 420 ; moving, Vl6 

Chinese Sacred, growing, 530 

Day, the, 582 

for exhibition, 442 

for outdoors, 500, 513 

for pot culture, 369, 619 

garaen, 614, 627 

growing, 421 

in beds, 651 

in cellar, 620 

increasing, 237 

in the open, 420 

in the wild garden, 419 

in 1896, 276 

Madonna, treatment of, 368 
Mariposa, 525 ; flowers of the rarer, 
319 

Martagon, 395 
newer, the, 301 

of the Valley, 604 ; early, 412 ; forcing, 
591 ; in greenhouse, 368; unsatisfac¬ 
tory, 442 
Peruvian, 261 
planting, 157 
plants to screen, 129 
potting, 546 

Scarborough, in pots, 743 
Tiger, 380 ; a group of, 386 
treatment of, 577 

Turk’s-cap, 267 | 

HVifer, in a garden, 696 
White, for cutting, 300 ; lifting, 269, 349 
Wood, 181 

Lilium auratum, 379, 398, 441, 482, 508, 
560, 595, 614, 023; and L. Harrisi, 
467 ; attacked by insects, 338 ; failing, 
432 ; flowers on, 392 ; for show, 003 ; 
in a pot, 624 ; leaves turning yellow, 
340 ; not resting, 341 ; treatment of, 
716 ; unsatisfactory, 325 ; with 71 
flowers, 383 

Batemani, flower-spike of, 405 
Berensi, 2<H) 

Bolanderi, 379 

candid urn, 193, 300; planting bulbs of, 
441 

ehalcedonicum, 627 

croceum, 513 ; bulbs on stem of, 743 

davuricum, 627 

elegans, 193, 232, 627 ; a group of, 232 
giganteum, 283 
Grayi, 344 

Hansoni, 200, 268, 027 
Harrisi, 432, 467, 627 ; forcing, 443 
Henryi, 150, 376, 381 
Knetzeri, 364 

Krameri amongst other plants, 95 
lancifolium, 193, 366 ; in a pot, 376 ; in 
winter, 441; 1. monstrosum, 590; 

1. rubrum losing its leaves, 143 
Leichtlini, 262 

longiflorum Harrisi out doors, 253 
Martagon, 100, 193, 627 
neilgherrense, 524 
odorum, 304 
p&rdalinum, 193 
Parry i, 249 ; flower of, 301 
poniponium vemm, 627 
speciosuiu, 193, 694 ; and its varieties 
in pots, 376, s. Melpomene, 475; 
mov ing, 420 
sulphureum, 506 
superbum, 193 
Hzovitzi&num, 193, 627 
testaceum, 193, 627 
Thunbergianum, 627 
tigriiium, 193, 614 
umbellatum, 627 

Lily, African, 656; Blue, the, in tubs, 315 
a late-flowering, in a pot, 370 
Arum, 40, 607 ; diseased, 467 ; growing 
in open ponds, 249 ; leaves of, wither¬ 
ing, 142 

bed. making a, 85, 577 

Belladonna, the, 198 ; in a vase, 375 ; 

treatment of the, 467 
Blue African, out-of-dot/rs, 303 
Buff, the, 193 

bulbs from Japan, 558 ; keeping, out of 
the soil, 547 

Chinese, 591 ; Sacred, after flowering, 
657, 687, 729 ; in China, 639 
common White, the, 193 
Day, Variegated, a, 286, 612 
failure, a, 432 

Golden-rayed, the , 623 ; of Japan, 014 
Guernsey, culture of the, 340 
in pot, 189 

Japan, White, in large pots on balcony, 
315 

Lent, an early variety of, 4 
Long-tubed, group of, outdoors, 253 
Madonna, group oj the, in Yorkshire, 
739 ; imperfect flowering of, 308 
Scilgherry, the, 524 
Orange, 513 

Peruvian, Orange-red, the, 281 

Plantain, 477 

Bockwood, the, 633 

St. Bruno’s Giant, 266 

Scarborough, 408, 442 ; in winter, 576 

Scarlet Martagon, 627 

spikes, thinning, 189 

Swamp, the 193 

Tiger, removing and dividing, 019 


Lily, Turk’s-cap, the, 100, 627 
Water, in conservatory, 744 ; Yellow, 
destroying, 308 ; houses, 244 
White, the, 739; autumn, 475; diseased, 
286, 3*8, 420 ; planting, 129 
Wood, 158; and Wind-flower, 121; 
W’hite, the, 138 

Lily of the Incas, the, 262 ; White, the, 261 
Lily of the Valley, 512, 686; forced, unsatis¬ 
factory, 743 ; from South Devon, 18 ; 
growing, 53 ; in a tub, 110; in shady 
places, 681; removing, 237 ; tree, 663 ; 
under greenhouse shelves, 531 
Lily-tree, 663 
Lime, 640, 729 
use of, 514, 7!4 

Lime-trees, cutting down, 129 
Limnocharis Ilumboldti, 366 
Linaria dalrraticu, 202 
Linnet, death of, 516 
mules, breeding, 673 
the, 646 

to i»air with Canary, 502 
Littonia inodesta, 282 
Lobelia cardinal is, 390, 467 
Scarlet, the, 390 

Lobelias, Herbaceous, hardy, 396 
in winter, 032 

keeping, through the winter, 540 
Perennial, 429 
pinching, 618 
propagating, 420, 408 
Lonicera Standishi, 549 
Loquat, 639 
pro{»ogating the, 743 
Lotus, Egyptian, the, 599 
Love-lies-Bleeding, 50 
Luculia gratissima, 112, 067, 727 ; g'atis- 
sima, 451, 

Lupins, the, 166 
Lupin-tree, the, 106 
Lupinus arboreun, 166 
nootkaensis, 100 
polvphvllus, 166 ; p. albus, 160 
White," the, 166 
Lycaste Skinneri rosea, 635 
Lychnis, 82 
fulgens Haageana, 368 
Lycium europaeum, 524 
Lycoris aurea, 530 
Lj re-tree, the, 740 
Lysimachia Nummularia aurea, 704 


M 

TUf ACARONI, cooking, 256 
ML pudding, 15 
soup, 144 

Bweet, pudding, 190 
Mockaya bella, 229 
Macrotomia lohata, 629 
Magnolia , 061, 663 

conspieua at Carham Hall, Coldstream, 
N.B., 113 ; in Devonshire, 741 
glauca, 265 
not flowering, 57G 
on walls, 408 
Soulangeana, 153 
treatment of, 270 
Watsoni, 196 

Magnolias, early-flowering, 121 
from cuttings, 8 
Maiden-hair-tree, the, 48 
Maiden's Wreath, 1 
Maize, insects in, 322 
Japanese Variegated, 680 
Marjoram, Sweet, 552 
Mallow, Marsh, the, 332 

Rose, flowers of, in a rate, 094 
Syrian, 541 
the, tree, 229 
Venice, 54 
Mallows, Rose, 694 
Malt, combings, use of, 236 
Malva moschnta alba, 253 
Mamestra Brassicir, 187 
Mandevilla suaveolens, 112 
Manettia, 308 
bicolor, 573 

Mangold or Beetroot-fly, 506 
Manure, artificial, applying, 174 ; best, 
530 

blood, 289 ; making, 577 
bone-meal, using, 129 
bone, use of, 656 
cheap, making a, 189 
contract for sale of, 673 
dogs’, use of, 308 
for garden, 72 
for soil, 685 
fresh, use of, 685 

liquid, 150, 389, 636 ; cheap, a, 255 
patent, applying, 188 
queries about, 334, 421 
stable, 577 
water, 685, 714 
Manures, 677 
artificial, 420 

chemical, 72 ; for flower garden, 432 
Manuring, primitive, 653 
Maples, Japanese, 98 
Marguerite Dai*y-fly, 36 
Daisy leaves, maggots in, 714 
Yellow, cuttings, in winter, 560 
Marguerites, 558, 619, 045 
a oed of, 450 

Marigold, a Hen and Chioken, 229 
Marigolds, Marsh, and Primula rosea, 
139 

Market Apples, 367 

garden, sub-tenant, right of, to com¬ 
pensation, 687 


Market, growing flowers for, 111 
vegetables for, 108 
Marmalade, Orange, 190 
Quince, 444 

Marrow, Green-striped, the, 123 ; use of. 

522 

Vegetable, flowers dropping, 290 ; 
fruits, small, 354 ; Long Green and 
Long White, on a fence, 695; soup, 

370 

big, 30, 403 
dying, .’168 
frame, 162 

Marrows, Vegetable, 123, 167, 695; 
diseased, 308; in the open, 284 ; 
planting, 151 ; two best, 28 
Marvel of Peru, 706 ; treatment of, 500 
Masdevallia ignea, 608 
tovarensis, 550 
Mosdevalliae, 232 
small-flowered, 304 
Maurandya Barclayana, 286 
seed, sow’ing, 27* 

May, hardy flow'ers in bloom in, 345 
the garden in, 163 
Mazus Pumilio, 305 
Mead, making, 400 
Meadow Rues, 146 
Mealy-bug, 11 
in cold house, 316 
in stove, destroying, 174 
Medinilla magnifica, 213 
Medlars, 553, 629 
use of, 469 

Melon Albert Victor, 212 
flowers fertilising, 308 
fruits not setting, 389 
Golden Perfection, 374 
Hero of Isleworth, 350 
Hero of Lockinge, growing, 64 
pot, a good early, 98 
Melons, 61 
culture of, 28 
for amateurs, 212 
notes upon, 242 
splitting, 340 
treatment of, 270 
Water, 288, 309 
Menziesia empetriformis, 150 
Mesembryanthemum tigrinum, 215 
treatment of, 420, 438 
Mesembryanthemums, 215 
Mespilus, Snowy, 062 
Mezereon, the, and its varieties, 113 
Mice, field, 75 

Michauxia campanuloides, 301, 304 
Mignonette, 555 

culture of, for February flowering, 85 

dying, 308, 453 

in pots, 318 

pot, 350 

pyramidal, 51 

Tree, 518 ; growing, 100 

wild, 237 

Millipede, earth-snake, the, 100 
flattened, the, 106 
spotted snake, the 100 
Millipedes, snake, 96, 106 
Miltonias, 304 
more about, 331 
Mimulus, 40 
Mina lobsta, 429, 459 
Minorcas, points about, 272 
Mint, 307, 551, 637, 743 
how to grow', 2 
Italian, 141 
Mirabilis Jalapa, 705 
Mistletoe, 598 

growing, 20 on an Apple-tree, 598 
not fruiting, 325 
propagating, 706 
Mock Oranges, 414 
Moles—benefactors or pests, 97, 98 
destroying, 13, 37, 82, 523 
value of, 68 

Momordica Char&ntia, 404 
Moneywort, Golden, the, 704 
Montbretia Pottsi, 680 
Montbretios, 441 
hardiness of, 608 
In winter, 569 

leaving, in the ground, all winter, 
547 

I.einoine’a hybrid, 403 
Morina longifolia, 459 
Mosses, growing, 687 
Moss in gardens, 85 
litter, 389, 559 

Moth, clear-wing, hornet, 554 
codlin, the, 223 

dagger, dark , caterpillar of the, 704; 

common or grey, the, 704 
dart, eommon, the, 6 02 ; common, cater¬ 
pillars of, G02 

E eat yellow underwing , the, 305 
3key, twigs encircled by, 78 
Lilac, the, 367 
pot-herb, 466 
puss, 322 

small ermine, the, 383 
vapourer, the, 164 
wax, the, 483 

Moths, clear-winged, the, 654 
Mould, wirewornis in, 672 
Mountain Ash-berry jelly, 678 
Mulberries, 131 
a note on, 590 

Mulberry, the, propagating, 72 
Mulberry-tree (lying, 288 
Mulching, 411 
benefits of, 539 
summer, importance of, 241 
Mullein, Olympian, the, 336 
Mulleins, the, 336 
Musa Knsete, 15 
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Mushroom bed, SB; lime floor for, 003; 
maggots in, 326; making a, 442, 482, 
600, 730; management of, 714; 
manure, use of, 441; position of, 142 ; 
treatment of a, 581 
growing, 208, 354, 389 
grab, 143 

house, 335 ; temperature for, 467 
•pawn, making, 326, 590; not working, 
189 

Mushrooms, 183, 570 
boiled, 502 

button, preserving, in France, 380 
failing in meadow, 442 
from pasture, poisoned by, 494 
growing, in a stable, 576 ; in a large 
box, 442 ; in underground cellar, 559 
how to gather, 710 
in cellars, 530 
in forcing-house, 677 
in paddock, 174 
in peat-moss, 326, 729 
in spent hot-frame, 85 
manure for, 004 
pickled, 102 
rotting, 341 
soil for, 441 
stewed, 386 
unsatisfactory, 441 
Musk, 672 
Mutisias, 156 
Myosotidium nobile, 477 
MyrsiphyUum asparagoides, 82, 2S0 
Myrtle from cuttings, 547, 568 
treatment of, 560 


N 

ItJAIlCISSI and their artistic use, 152 
in water, 424 
lifting, 174 

Roman, Double, roots, 453 
running to leaf, 687 
treatment of, 500 
Narcissus, 660 
and Rose border, 740 
tricolor Horafieldi, 4 
bijlorut, 4 

buds shrivelling, 190 
Bulbocodium, 5 
calathinus, 4 
Gardenia-flowered, 203 
Glory of Leyden, 4 
Hybrid, 08 

incomparabilia Sir Wot kin, 5 
minimus, 4,175 
minor, 4 
nanus, 4 

Pheosant's-eye, Double White, 453 
poeticus not flowering, 142 
Polyanthus in water, 389 
princeps. 705 ; a group of, 476 
Pseudo-Narcissus pauidus prceeox, 4, 
roots, grub-eaten, 466 
rugilobus, 5 
Snowdrop, 5 
Trimon, 68 
Nasturtiums, 703 
Nasturtium, White-flowered, a, 12 
Neapolitan pudding, 366 
Nectarine and Peach under glass 98, 104 
culture of the, 191 
fruit diseased, 865; shrivelling, 308 
leaves, insects on, 341; knotted, 114 
under glass, the, 166 
Nectarines, 471 
cracked, 400 
for succession, 326 
notes on, 350 
planting, 379, 527 

Nectarine-trees dropping their buds, 146 
pruning, 715 
Nepenthes, 426 
Nerines, 1,171, 269 
Nertera depressa, 20 
Nettles, destroying, 288, 317 
Nicotiana as a fine-leaved plant, 248 
affinis, 185, 680 

Nicotine, making, evaporate, 531 
Night-scented garden, a, 33 
Nitrate of soda, use of, 702 
Nut, seedling, new, 471 
Weevil, the, 536 

Nuts, seasonable work amongst, 568 
Nut-tree not fruiting, 453 
Nut-trees, 420 


O 


O AK-APPLE-GALL and section, 642 
Oak, English, phylloxera, 734 
gall-flies of the, 628 

leaf with spangle-galls and button-galls, 
629 

root-gall and section, 642 
Oak-tree, punctured, 418 
Oatmeal blanc mange, 309 
porridge, 15 
Ocypus oleus, 480 

Odoutoglossuin crispum, 479; c. virgin- 
ale, 211 
Edwardi, 686 

grande, 452; flower-spike of, 383 
Sanderianum, 608 
Odontoglossums, 698, 712 
(Enothera biennis, 168 
cmpitosa, 168 
fruucosa, 168 
linearis, 168 


(Enothera marginata, 168 
missouriensis, 168 
speciosa, 168,298 
taraxacifolia, 16S 

Oil jars, Italian, half-hardy plants, 813 
stove, 28 ; smelling, 529, 714 ; unsatis 
factory, 453 
Oleander culture, 359 
cuttings, striking, 255 
Oleanders, 171 
about, 236 
not blooming, 341 
treatment of, 57 
Olympia, flowers at, 202 
Omelet with Strawberries, 205 
Oncidium Krameri, cultivation of. 496 
ornithorrhynchum, 651 
Onion Ailsa Craig, 889, 719 
fly, the, 252 
grul), 271 
lx>rd Keeper, 3 
maggot, the, 352 
Rousham Park, 35 
sauce, 309, 543 
Welsh, 341 
Onions, 141 
beds of, manuring, 24 
best, 290 


destroyed, 877 
growing, 45 



in spring, 719 
large, 161 

spring, 78: planting, 142 
thinning, 137, 198 
to pickle. 484 
transplanting, 399 
Tripoli, 334, 431 ; weight of, 515 
winter, preparing for, 235 
Onoclea sensibilis, 678 
Onosma tauricum, 218 
Orach, 161, 270 

Orange and Cocoa-nut pudding, 356 
and Lemons, culture of. 85 
and Lemon-trees, pruning, 66 
fioicer, Mexican, the, 386 
fruit, 700 
meringue, 205 
Mexican, 121 

Mock, a small-flowered, 228 
Myrtle-leaved, 730 
plants, 420 
wine, making, 731 
Oranges, Blood, 56 
Orange-tree from seed, 255 
Orange-trees in tub, 315 
Orchard beauty, 661 
house, 285; pot-trees in, treatment of, 
546, 568 ; shading for, 730 
weedy, 12 
Orchard-trees, 722 

Orchid, a beautiful autumn-flowering, 574 
Blue-flowered, the, 414 
culture for amateurs, 11 
curious, a, 365 
Foxbrush, the, 184 
house, building an, 321 
pests, 55 

pure White, a, 211 
Sweet-scented, 331 
the Table Mountain, 321 
Orchids, cool, for amateurs, 544 ; notes 
on, 154 

crickets among, 78 

for amateurs, 66 

for greenhouse, 84, 93 

for seed, 464 

for the cool-house, 127 

from seed, 393 

growing, in a house heated by an oil- 
lamp, 556 
hardy, 669 

imported, treatment of, 636 
in greenhouse, 590, 601 
in sitting-room, 656 
Lady’s Slipper, 495 
mounting, 66 
purchasing, 725 
queries about rare, 352 
seasonable notes upon, 375, 035, 725, 
741 

shading, 157 
small collections of, 211 
stove for, 636 
to give button-holes, 557 
to grow in fernery, 713 
treatment of, 712 
winter-flowering, useful, 544 
Orders of merit for gardeners, 699 
Orgyia antiqua , 154 ; caterpillar of, 154 
Ornithogalum arabicum, 97, 203 
armemacum, 97 
aureuin, 97 
comosuin, 97 
exscapum, 97 
latifolium, 97 
niont&num, 97 
narbonense, 97 
nutans, 97, 663 
pyramidalis, 97 
umbellatum, 97 
Omithogalums, 97 
Orobus canescens, 153 
lathyroidea, 153 
luteus, 153 
varius, 153 
r emus, 153 
versicolor, 153 
Osmunda Claytoniana, 678 
regalis, 523, 678, 737, 738 
Osmunda*, 678 
Outhouse, creepers for, 601 
Oxalis, 1 
acetoeella, 126 


Oxalis arenaria, 126 
articulata, 126 
Bowieana, 126, 244 
brusiliensis, 126 
cernua. 126 
floribunda, 126 
i hirta, 120 
lobata, 126 
the, 126, 163 
variabilis, 120 


! p 

P . EON IA albifiora, 201 
edulis, 201 
, Moutan, 201 

1 officinalis albicans, 200 ; and its varie- 
| ties, 200 ; anemomuflora, 200; car- 
nescens, 202; var. rosea, 202; var. 
rubra, 202 
sinensis, 201 

tenuifolia fi.-pl., 201, 202 
Witmanniana, 201 
Pieonies, 231 

Herbaceous, 197 ; and Tree, 200 
Moutan, 302 ; or Tree, 362 
not flowering well, G93 
sweet-scented, 257 
treatment of, 481 
J\eony, 060, 002 
Chinese, 201 
shoot diseased, 237 
shoots, mouldy, 158 
Tree, Double, 201 ; grafting, 408 ; single 
flower of, 201 
White, 201 
Paint, white,,619 
Palm, cleansing, 701 
leaves shrivelling, 188 
Parlour, treatment of, 530 
unhealthy, 29 
with defective leaves, 49 
Palms and Dracamas in Devonshire, 251 
brown scale on, 420 
for conservatory, 100 
i keeping clean, 441 

i soil for, 80, 100 

soot-water for, 230 
j treatment of, 45, 02 
! useful, 540 

I Pampas Gross, burning, 28, 57 
! Panax longissimum, 229 

Pancratium fragrans producing seed, 308 
illyricuni, 393 
Pancrrvtiuins, hardv, 393 
the, 185 

treatment of, 558 
Pandanas, 500 
* Paniscus testaceus, 400 
Pansies, 600 
all about, 278 
and their diseases, 233 
bed of, a, in a Birmingham garden, 
147 

beds of, 147 
Belgian, the oUl, 281 
| exhibition, 507 

for bedding and exhibition, 380 
I for show, 150, 279 

i good dry weather, 305 

i hybridising, 313 

I in winter, 354 

large, 351 

peat-moss-litter for mulching, 230 
prize, dying, 174 
selection of, 509 

show and fanev, the, 279 ; stands for, 
280 

treatment of, 271 

Tufted, 173, 332, 302, 064; a few good, 
231 ; and change of soil, 452 ; and 
Tea Hoses in an Essex garden, 109; 
and Violas, Mr. Dean on, 838; as town 
plants, 411; autumn and spring 
planting of, 278 ; autumn planting of, 
461 ; dying, 289 ; from cuttings, 412, 
449 ; from seed, 121; increasing, 386, 
064 ; keeping in good condition, 254 ; 
later-flowering, 595 ; mulching, 164 ; 
propagating, 264, 439; selection of, 
109, 279 ; striking, 448 
Pansy Archie Grant, 2S1 
beds, preparation of, 604 
| Conference at Regent’s-park, 378 

flowers, poor, 11-*; whv they revert, 
279 

Horned, 281 
insect-eaten, 308 
large-flowered, ‘.he, 280 
plants diseased, 141 
roots diseased, 220 
seedling, 888 

Tufted, the, 278 ; Amazon Queen, 886 ; 
Blue Gown, 262 ; Christiana, 384; 
Cottage Maid, 231; Duchess of Fife 
and its sports, 231 ; Endvmion, 452 ; 
Florizel, 231 ; meaning of name of, 
278; Mrs, Gray, a bowlful of, 281 ; 
Mrs. Scott, 826; new, Sunset, 494; 
origin of the, 278 ; White Homed, 
281 ; William Haig, 440 
Violetta, group of, 278 
! Papaver orientals, a group of, 585 
pilosum, 196 
somniferum , 50 
Papaw, the, 682 
Paradise-stock, 619 
Paraffin emulsion, 685 
Paris show, Chrysanthemums at, 564 
Park, Dulwich, bricks in, 10 
Finsbury, cracked mud edgings in, 
364 


Parrot, grey, death of, 561 ; food for, 380 
losing its feathers, 130, 880 
pecking out its feathers, 380 
Parsley, 101, 193, 234, 307, 552, CSG 
and butter, 102 
preserving, 325 
transplanting, 294 
Parsnip, 101 
Giant, 100, 118 
wine, 291 ; making, 532 
Parsnips cankered, 453 
Partridge Berry, 033 
Pasque-fimcer,' common, 135 
Meadow, 133 
Mountain, 133 
Woolly, 133 
Passifloras, 112 
Passion-flower, 2S6 
leaves eaten, 2S8 
mealy-bug on, 481 
seed, sowing, 630 
Passion-flowers, 112 
buds of, dropping, 354 
not blooming, 340 
Paths, gravel, weedy, 531 
Paulownia imperials, flowers of, from 
Ireland, 210 

Pea, autumn, a good, 486 
beetles, 741 
Daisy, 187 
Glory, the, 12 
plants, sickly, 203 
seed, protecting from mice, 68 
soup, green, 356; without meat, 238 
Sweet, seeds of, 420 
weevil, the, 741 
Pc&s 250 

a French dish of, 238 

& la Francaise, 238 

and Beans, insect enemies to, 35 

and Hawfinches, 169 

and Kidney Beans, crops after, 288 

an early dish of, 185 

diseased, 308 

dressing, with red lead, 13 
dwarf, 203 

Everlasting, 381 ; sowing, 270 
garden, 182 

green, cooking, 238 ; simple French way 
of cooking, 238 ; to presene, S5d‘; 
with Lettuce, stewed, 238; without 
water, 238 

late, 308 ; for exhibition, 71; staking, 
334 

new', serving, 238 
preserving, 273 
scrambled, 238 
sowing, 700 
staking, 124 

Sweet, 61, 218; a letter about, 17 ; for 
show, 735; in boxes, 657; White, 
664 

Telephone, diseased, 289 
Peach and Nectarine-trees, 454 ; buds 
dropping, 714 ; under glass, 104 
Chinese, the, 706 
culture of the, 191 
Dymond, 374 
fruits, dropping, 203 
house, early, 284 ; woodlice in, 157 
leaves blistered, 157, 188, 189, 203 
pruning on open walls, 689 
Sal way, 530, 633 
stones splitting, 354 
under glass, the, 165, 744 
unsatisfactory, 356 
Peaches, 71, 471 
about, 235 
and Nectarines, 98 
early, 243 
for succession, 326 
grafting, 12 
in pots, 58, 61 
in the open air, 166 
notes on, 350 
on walls, 104 

planting, 157, 527, 558, 579 
seedling, 71 
shrivelled, 400 

Peach-tree branches dying, 289 
cutting back, 203 
leaves, diseased, 128 
manure for, 389 
unhealthy, 340 

Peach-trees dropping their buds, 13,140 
gumming in, 339 
infested with black-fly, 103 
in vinery, unheated, 72 
pruning, 716 
thinning blossoms of, 28 
unfruitful, 237 

Peacocks destroying plants, 734 
Pear Beurr£ d’Amanlis, 421 
Beurrt( d'A remberg, 722 
Beurre Diel, stock for, 515 
Beumi Superfln, 086 
branch of a summer, 243 
Chaumontel, 407 
Citron des Cannes, 243 
Clapp’s Favourite, 248 
flowers withering, 568 
Forelle or Trout, 677 
fruit poor, 451 
fruits cracking, 071 
Jargonelle, 243 ; diseased, 286 
leaves, blighted, 157, 175: diseased, 
368, 389 ; eaten, 287 ; grubs on, 321 ; 
insects on, 406; shrivelling, 408 
Marie Louise d' Cede, 568 
Melon, the, 441 
Pitmaston Duchesse, 596 
Prickly, 85 
Princess, 497 
shoots unhealthy, 270 
Souv. du Congres, 243 
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Pear, the, cultivation of and best varie¬ 
ties, 26 

Williams’ Bon Chretien, 243 ; stock for, 

615 

Pears, 186 
coarse, 033 
covering, lal 
early, 2*3 
in season, 407 
in winter, 722 
note* on, 350 

one-year-old, cropping, 114 
on walls, pruning, 326 
planting, 308 
preserving, 433, 33 
ripening of, 50.'> 
showy, 554 
stocks for, 437 
Pear-tree, bush , 26 
cankered, 101 
flowers not setting, TOO 
grafting, 730 
Jargonelle in bloom, 416 
Mane Louise, treatment of, 400 
not growing, 239 
trained, on wall, 42 
unsatisfactory, 157 

Pear-trees making too much wood, 442 
manure for, 399 
moving, 468 
on walls, training, 42 
pruning, 700 
standard, pruning, 451 
treatment of, 590 
unfruitful, 022 
Pearl-bush, 171 
Peat-dust, use of, 509 
Moss-litter for mulching Pansier, 270 ; 
for protection, 547 ; use of, 442 
Pepomyia Detce , 506 
Pelargonium culture, 148 
cuttings, 43G 

Henry Jacoby, unsatisfactory, 209 
Ivy-leaved, Mm*. Crousse, 460 
leaves, unsatisfactory, 100 
Miss Louisa Coombs, 214 
Pelargoniums, cutting down, 303 
decorative, 185 
Double, best, for show, 500 
Ivy-leaved, 57 ; in the Isle of Wight, 
Ml ; Ryecroft Surprise, 373 ; varie¬ 
gated, the, 178 
pyramidal, forming, 190 
Regal, 460 
scented-leaf, 441 
seedling, 12, 18-3 
treatment of, 203, 400 
two new, 381 
unsatisfactory, 255 
watering, overhead, 113 
Zonal, 12 ; flowers from Heathfleld, 
218 ; from seed, 700; semi-double, 
the, 201, 390 ; sickly, 657 
Pemphredon unicolor, 684 
Pentapterygium serpens, 67 
Pentas earnea, 653 
Perennials for border, 443, 476, 526 

hardy, 664; tor cutting, 633 ; for 
cutting during May and June, 105; 
in the Isle of Man, 354 
or bulbs for narrow' border, 325 
Pergolas, Vine-clod, 196 
Periwinkle, 663 
Common, the, 108 
Periwinkles, the, 108 
Pest, destructive, a, 544 
Petroleum as an insecticide, 101 
soluble, 482 
Petunias, 381 
a bed of, 450 

Philadelphus Gordonianus, 414 
Lemoinei, 568 
Phlox canadensis, 139 
Herbaceous, the, 644 
infested with insects, 187 
subulata as an edging, 252 
Phloxes, Herbaceous, 4«2 ; best, 31'*; for 
show, 369 

Phcsnix reclin&ta, 540 
Phyllocacti, 170 
seed-pods of, 431 
Phyllocactus Cooperi, 637 
cren&tus, 300 

speciosissi >/i m in flower in a window, 
264 

Phylloxera punctata, 724 
Physalis Alkekengi, 550 ; from seed, 576 
Franchetti, 403, 530, 603 
Physianthus albens, 349 
Physostegia virginica alba, 252 
Phytomyza a finis, 36 
Picotees, 420 

and Carnations for exhibition, 471 
best twelve, 714 
culture of, 692 
tor show, 374 

Pieris brassies) and P. rapi, 20 
Pigeon loft, refuse of, 591 
Pigeons, death of, 673 
Pig-manure, 748 ; use of, 731 
Pimpla instigator, 40(5 
Pine-apple, the, 653 
Pines, a question about, 546 
Austrian, failure of, 408 
Pink, alpine, 662 ; tuft of, 180 
Cheddar, the, 180 
Glacier, the, ISO 
Mrs. Sinicins, transplanting, 467 
seedling, 255 
Pinks, 173 
alpine, U* 

annual and biennial, 720 
as edgings, 231 
forcing, 49, 114 
in bloom, 227 


Pinks, propagating, 218 
seedling, 193, 229; and the Dtcarf Bell¬ 
flower (Campanula garganica) in the 
rock garden, 122 
White, dividing, 157 
woody. 174 

Pipes, hot-water, lamp-black for painting, 

preventing rust in, 340 
Pippins, Normandy, mould of, 592 
Pitcher-plant, a, 426 

i *lants, 426 

mtain Lilies, (me of the, 94 
Plantains on lawn, destroying, 671 
Plant, blighted, 308 
bugs, 498 

house, heating, 100; heating apparatus 
for, 590 

houses. Grapes in, 535 
propagation, 698 
Planting, failures in, 429 
outside, completion, 216 
summer, 117 

Plants and incandescent gas, 381 
compost for, 442 
decorative, for furnishing, 745 
fine-leaved, a border, 169 
flowering, for decoration, 70! ; from 
seed, 72 
for edging, 443 

for June and July flowering, 290 
for shady liorder, 3 
for waterside, 701 
growing, for sale, 439 
half-hardy , in Italian oil-jars, 315 
hardy border, a selection of, 335 ; foli¬ 
age, 692; in succession, 353; polling 
up, 522 

herbaceous, and annuals, 317; for cut¬ 
ting, 71 ; grubs at root of. 7s 
in light and shade, 645 
pot, for the flower-garden, 501 
putting, outside, 255 
specimen, exhibiting, 17, 28 
spraying, value of, 691 
spring-flowering 58 
staking, 179 

sulphate of ammonia for, 701 
sweet-scented, 439, 572 
tender, hot-bed for raising, 715 
trailing, 526 

various, propagating, 541 
watering, in winter,’7ul 
Pleasure-ground, colour in, 175 
Plelone humilis, 686 
Pleiones, 635 

Pleroma macranthum floribundum, 548 
Plum and Rose-trees, liquid-manure for, 
425 

Angelina Rnrdott, 425 
early, a valuable, 3-'»o 
enemies to the, 653 
fruit, worthless, 355 
fungus on, 554 
hedge, treatment of, 399 
Kirke’s 374 
leaves, sickly, 203 
Pershore, 388 

Purple-leaved, use of the fruit of, 4G9 
the, 5.3, 569 

Plumbago capensis, 519; in juts, 6*2; to 
bloom in June, 541 
Larj>enta‘, 584 
pruning, 560 
Plums, covering, 131 
for hedges, 4*3 
Green Gage, 420 
Lnnnmy substance on, 599 
keeping, 505 
notes on, 622 
planting, 528 
pruning, 689 
unsatisfactory, 236 
Plum-tree, seedling, 142 
Victoria, blighted, 219 ; treatment of, 
468 

Plum trees, 452 
unsatisfactory, 101 
Pltuia gamma, 78 
Plymouth Rocks, 272 
Poinsc-ttia pulchcrrimu, 586 
the, 623 

Poinsettias, 84, 591 
Dwarf, 41*4 
Poison, use of, 657 
Polemoniiun humile, 168 
Polyanthus, Double, 142 
Narcissus, out-of-doors, 13 
Polyanthuses, 543 

and Primrose* in the Victoria-pirk, 
Bath , 429 
transplanting, 100 

Polygala ehamsshuxus aurea, 496; c. 

purpurea, 633 
Polygonum capitatum, 210 
cuspidotum, 350 
sphserostachyum, 550 
Polygonums, the, 359 
Polypodium Dryopteris , 736 
iriaoides, 330 
Phegopteris, 737 
vulgare, 735; v. cambricum, 523 
Polypody, Beech, 737 
the, 735 
Welsh, 523 

Polystichum oculeatum, 523 
angulare, 735 ; a. proliferum, 523 
capense, 63 
corifoliuni, 63 
falcinellum, 61 
f rondos urn, 03 
venustum, 63 

vestitura, 63 ; v. venustum, 63 
Polystichums, 68 
Poppies, a bow ful of, 181 


Poppies for \ ascs and table decoration, 139 
Iceland, 45 ; from seed, 262, 2G9 
moving, 289 
Opium, 50 

Oriental, a l>ed of, 585 
Shirley, keeping, in water, 264; treat¬ 
ment of, when cut, 254 
sowing, 4<W 

White, as cut flowers, 407; in a vase, 
497 

Poppy,660 

Eastern, a group of the, 585 
flowers, a table decoration of, 139 
Horned, the, 343 ; the, in Cumberland, 

Iceland, a double-flowered, 228 

I\tnar, the, 567 

Prickly, the, 387 

Prince of Orange, 164 

White Bush, the, 140; the, in a tab. 

Porch, cottage, Honeysuckle for, 4.53 
glass, bulbs lor shelf in, 325 
Pot, earthen. Fern in an, 31.5 
pourri, making, 287 
Pots, hanging, plants for, 77 
large, flowers in, 314 ; White Japan 
Lily in, 515 
Moss on, 610 

old, standard shrubs in, 314 
size of, 408 
Potato, black, a, 445 
crop, bad, a, through w ire worms, 468 
disease, 356, 55s 

Early Puritan, 95; Early Rose, 95; 

Snowdrop, 9.5 
exhibition, best, "29 
Lord Tennyson, 7U9 
Magnum Bouum. 441 
Myutt’s Ashleaf, 91 ; planting, 619, 703 
puree, 159 
Schoolmaster, 397 
seedling, 667 
Sharpe's Victor, 95 
Snowihoj), 652 
the, 207 

White Beauty of Hebron, 95 ; White 
Elephant, 335 
Potatoes, 652 
and Onions, 176 
artificial manure for, 714 
best, 672; cropping, 7<>l 
covering, at night, 685 
croquettes of, at 
diseased, 408 

early, 55, 264, (519 ; sprouting, 6 (h) 
earthing up, 294 
forcing, 510, 650, 
frame, preparing, 719 
from seed, 45 
good round, 597 
growing, 234 , 421 
grubs amongst, 377 
how to lioil, !44 
late, 162 
planting, 122 
scabby, 441 
second growth in, 441 
serving, 130 
six best, 94 
sprouting, 683 
staging, 637 
storing, 479 
stuffy, 144 
suecessinnal, 183 
superphosphates for, 711 
the best, 122 
too many, 183 
turning black, 515 
under glass, 500 
Potentillas, Shrubby, the, 229 
Poultry, l)cst breeds of, 272, 556, 518 
feeding, 5::g ; with corn, 578 
houses and runs, 731 
manure analysis, 443 
markets for, 433 
Orpington, points of, 532 
queries, 073 

seasonable notes on, 17G, 501 
winter layers, 020 
f rim rose edging, 203 
Evening, common, the, 108 ; Dwarf , a, 
168 

green-flowered, a, 154, 682 
hybrid, a, 493 
Rosy Himalayan, 661 
Primroses and Polyanthus, 119 
and Polyanthuses in the Victoria-park, 
Bath, 429 
os edgings, 252 
Cape, 91 
coloured, 203 

crimson, double, not flowering, 175 
double-flowered, 708 
Evening, the, 168 
hardy,708 

Primula, Chinese, losing its leaves, 546 ; 
Old Double White, 625 
floribunda, 090, 735 
Forbesi, 393, 690 
obconica. 690, 743 

rosea, 661; and Marsh Marigolds, 139 ; 

treatment of, 546 
sinensis, 290 
Steini, 493 
verticillata, 77 

Primulas, Chinese, a second year, 85 ; are 
they poisonous? 10 ; Double. 9, 656 ; 
from seed 58 ; peat for, 686 ; potting, 
725; temperature for, 715; treatment 
Of, 540 

interesting, some, 690 
irritating hands, 716 
winter-flowering, W0 
Privet-hedge, cutting, 58 


Privet-hedge injurious to health, 399 
Propagation, plant, 698 
Propagator, mildew in, 72 
simple, a. 607 
Protea cynaroides, 633 
Prunella Webbiana, 419 
Prune mould, 592 
Prunes, stewed, 221 
Pruning. 13 

Prunus amygdalus Davidiana, 700 
Pterises. crested, 330 
Pullets, 116 
ceasing to lay, G20 
Pyracantha, 255 
Pyrethrum as an edging. 252 
Double White, Mont Blanc, 251 
Golden Feather, from seed. 368 
powdered, for woodlice. 379 
Pyret-hrums, 196 
Double and Single, 231 
planting, 219 

Pyrus japonica. pruning, 671 
spectabilis, 137 



Quince, growing the, 577 
marmalade, 444 


Quinces. 558, U29 
varieties of, 546 
with sweet Apples, 502 


R 

DABBIT-MAKUM, IK 

Rabbits, destructive, 590 
fattening, 483 
management of, G88 
young, treatment of, 116 
Radishes, 709 
earl^y, 657, 
forcing, 720 
in April, 671 
summer, 151 

Ragged Robbin, the Double, 82 
Railway-stations, beautify ing, 893 
Rain-water, 731 
Raisins, stewed, 291 
Ramondia pyrenaica, 202 
Randia macrantha, 604 
Ranunculus alpestris, 633 
bulbs, 530 
Lyalli, 633 

Raspberries, 243, 425, 712 
autumn-fruiting, 312, 715 
in Cumberland, 341 
insect infebte.l, 236 
mulching, 580 
neglected, 467 
throwing out laterals, 854 
two good, 285 
Raspberry, best Dwarf, S25 
canes, cutting down, 388; treatment of, 
380, 604 ; White, cutting, 453 
culture, 415 
flow*ers diseased, 220 
jam, 273 

Recess, use of, 45 
Redpoll, death of, 102 
Reed, common, 466 
Giant, the, 466 

Great, the, in the open, 196; Variegated, 
the, 137 

New Zealand, 466 ; in the south of 
England, 388 

Reeds, Great, the, 137, 466 
Refuse, household, use of, 559 
Keinwardtia tetragyna, 643 
Reseda Luteola, 237 
Resurrection plant, the, 194 
Retinospora ericoides, 524 
tetragona aurea, 496 
RhapiB flabelliformis, 21 
humilis, 540 
Rheum Emodi, 496 
ojflcinalis, 428 

Rhizoglyphut echincpus, 235 
Bhoditet roses, 452 
Rhododendron, 661 
arboreum, 113 
Conyngham White, 432 
dying, 388 
fulgens, 113 

greenhouse, Lady Abies FitzwUliam, 

599 

in a Yorkshire garden, 670 
Jacksoni, 139 
leaves poor, 671 
Numa, 698 

pnecox under glass, 680 
Queen of Dwarfs, 88 
retusum, 337 
Rhododendrons, 220 
artificial manure for, 686 
cutting bock, 879, 577 
from seed, 706 

greenhouse, 183 ; six best, 114 ; White- 
flowered, 599 

Indian, temperature for, 129 
insect-infested, 189 
in the garden, 679 
layering, 289 
moving, 325 
sweet-scented, 111 
treatment of, 889 
Rhodotypus kerrtoides, 265 
Rhubarb, 743 
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Rhubarb after forcing, 604 
and its uses, 30 
and Rice, 204 
forcing, 174, 441, 510, 570 
growing, in cellar, 530 
Hawke's Champagne, 203 
Himalayan , the, 496 
jam, 144, 342 
newly-planted, 152 
plants seeding, 101 
transplanting, 230 
under gloss, 500 
wine, 204 
with custard, 176 

Rhubarbs, beautiful and useful. 428 
Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 112 
Ribes, single-flowered turning double, 

180 

Rice, cooking, 130 
with Apples, 342 
Richardia cethiopica, 07 
Rehmanni, 152 
Ricinus, 680 

Riverside, Bamboo for, 351 
Road-scrapings, use of, 743 
Robin-house, 421 

Robinia Pseudacacia semperflorens, 278 
Rock and alpine plants, 659 
Cress and Wallflowers, 659 
Rockets, Sweet, Old Double , border with , 
111 

Rockfoil, 660 

Great Alpine , the, in the rock garden , 

92 

Rockfoil *, Stoneerope, and other plant* on 
wall, 43 

Rock garden, foliage plants in winter in 
the, 70 ; planting a, 12 : plants for, 
180, 448 1 

Rose, Laurel-leaved, the, 105 
Roses, the, 105 
Rollers, water-ballast, 701 
Roumcya Coulteri, 140; in a tub, 77 
Room plants, nourishment for, 590 
Rooms, Ferns in, 29 
Root crops, treatment of, in winter, 570 
crop, the, 510 
Root-pruning, 811 

Horn moschata,flowering branch of, 384 
inultiflora, 316, 640 ; from seed, 10 
nutkana, 168 
polyantha, 803 
pyrenaica, 313 

rugosa Blanche de Coubert, 246 
sericea, 168 

spinosissima altalca, 168 
Wichuriana, 822 
Rose Aim6e Vibert, 892 
A. K. Williams, 529 
Alister Stella Gray, 451 
and Narcissus border, 740 
Barclou Job, 384 
bed, 072 

beds, Violas in, 158 
beetle, 430, 480 
Blodud, 404 

Bouquet d’Or unsatisfactory, 71 
Bourtion, Mrs. Paul, 499 
Brawordme, 275 

Brier, seedling, 515; Sweet, dying, 363 
buds, curious, 246; not opening, 363, 
368,515 ; unsatisfactory, 733 ; wither* 
ing, 269, 303 
bushes, growing, 600 
cankered, 741 
Celeste in Ireland, 335 
Celestial, 303, 335 ; and Celeste, 316 
centres, ants eating, 392 
chafer, green . 430 
Charlotte Gillemot, 486 
China, Lauretta Messimy, 884 
Christine de Noue, 392 
Clara Watson, 486 
classes, 255 ; origin of, 630 
Climbing Devoniensis, 441; for veran¬ 
dah, 29, 54 ; Niphetos, treatment of, 
436 

Clio, 483 
curious, a, 223 

cuttings, 715; making, 158; trans¬ 
planting, 364; treatment of, 379 
Dr. Grill, 457 
Dundee Rambler, 688 
Emperor de Maroc, 246 
flowers, deformed, 237, 275 ; not open¬ 
ing, 275 

foliage, unsatisfactory, 13 
for grave, 899 

Fortune's Yellow not thriving, 392 
Francis Dubreuil, 485 
gall-fy, the, variou* phate* of, 453 
garden, 28 

Gen. Jacqueminot, 859 
Gloire de Dijon, 142 ; diseases of, 26 ; in 
greenhouse, 556; in house, 680 ; on a 
wall, 179 ; striking cuttings of, 436 ; 
transplanting, 517; unsatisfactory, 85 
Gloire des Rosomanes, 884 
Gloire Lvonnaise, 260 ; unsatisfactory, 
2:;o 

G. Nabonnand,457 
growths, cuttiug back, 514 
hedges, 316 
llellen Keller, 404 
lion. Edith Gifford, 302 
Hybrid Sweet Brier, 668 
Jean Cherpin, 335 
Lamarque, 354 

leaves diseased, 100, 143, 157.389, 398, 
697 ; dropping, 71 ; eaten, 325; sickly, 
236 

Lenten, a, 611 ; bowlful of the, 79 
L’Id&U, 364, 613 
Maman Cochet, 404 
Mine. Abel Chatenay, 4S5 


Rose Mme. Eug&ne Resal, 486 
Mme. Gabriel Luizst, standard plant 
cf, 38 

Mme. Plantier, 13 

Marshal Niel, 43. 143,436, 619,648, 711; 
after flowering, 219; canker in, 28! 
cutting away wood of, 388; decaying, 
733; failure of, 28, 128 ; flowers of, 
unhealthy, 147 ; growing too fast, 
399 ; increasing size of flowers of, 
733 ; in house, 630 ; leaves of, falling, 
168, 237 ; sickly leaves on, 481; treat¬ 
ment of. 558, 733; unhealthy, 27 ; 
unsatisfactory, 203 
Marjorie, 404 

Mrs. Anthony Waterer, 260 
Mrs. John Laing. 384 ; in a Durham 
garden, 363 ; treatment of, 556 
Mrs. R. G. Shannan Crawford, 404 
Mrs. Ruimev, 364 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, 404 
Mutk,Jloxoering branch cf, 384 
Narcisse, 507, 538 

Niphetos, 45, 58, 457 ; leaves of, droop¬ 
ing, 57 

Noisette, the, 24G 
notes, 167, 223 

planting, 275, 436; seasonable hints on, 
485 

prospects for 1896, 22 5 

pruning, 71, 85, 546. 733 

ROve d’Or as a climber for a house, 574; 

unsatisfactory, 517 
Renoncule, 260* 
saw-flies, 260 
seeds, 600 

shoots injured, 54 ; young grubs on, 
325 

Souv. de Mme. Eugene Verdier, 485 
Bouv. de President Carnot, 485 
standard. Ruga, 613 
stocks, 668 ; cutting down, 574 ; warts 
on, 58 

Tea, red, for beds, 448 
the most fragrant, 363 
Waltham Climber, for outside, 237 
W. A. Richardson, 179, 389; in house, 
630 

yellow-flowered button-hole, IS, 39 
Roses, 72. 200 
about, 697 
after pruning, 308 
and climbers, 379 
and tarred string, 499 
at the National Society’s Show, notes 
upon, 302 
autumn, 423 
autumnal-blooming, 457 
bedding, 556 

best, six, out-of-doors, 802 
blighted, 189 

bone dust as a manure for, 733 
Bourbon, 724 

budded, 29; lifting, 684; treatment of, 
467 

budding, 546 
buds on, 127 
cankered, 255 
caterpillars on, 255 
classes of, 270 

climbing, 29,136, 259, 538 ; and other 
plant* upon a stove-hawse, 318; for 
cool greenhouse. 417; for rustic 
trellis, 325; for wall, 417 ; growing, 
863 ; in greenhouse, 275; in pots for 
verandah, 733; management of, 27; 
on a house front, 136; over porch, 
432 ; twelve beet, 12 
cluster and single, 246 
colour of, 711 
dark, in pots. 38 
disbudding, 223 

Dwarf, shortening growths on, 430 

dying, 175 

exhibiting, 246 

flat stones around, 219 

for arches, 143, 565 

for border, 363 ; in greenhouse, 500 

for button-holes, 613, 683 

for exhibition, twelve, 436 

for fence, 683 

for greenhouse, 600, 620 

for outdoors and pots, 816 

for pillars and arches, 630 

for pots, 364 

for south aspect, 384 

for table decoration, 167 

for trellis work, 467 

from cuttings, 436, 4-51 

from seed, 724 

grafting, 668, 710 

green-fly on, 619 

greenhouse, mildew on. 85 

growing, under aifliculties, 5S3 

grubs on, 305 

hard-centred flowers of. 271 
how, when, and what to plant. 474 
Hybrid Brier, 733; Perpetual, twelve 
for forcing, 435 

in an unheated greenhouse, 604 
indoor, notes on, 77 ; pruning, 275 
in greenhouse, 354,432, 684; treatment 
of, 435 

in pots, 363, 421, 457 

insects attacking, 114, 808 

in sunless house, 85 

large, pruning, 613 

late pruning of, 54 

Lenten, 610, G12, 659 ; prizes for, 712 

lifting in June, C97 

manure for, 128 

mildew on, 220, 485 

monthly, pruning, 467 

moving, 289 

Musk, 384 ; over a stable, 335 
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Roses, new, 485; six best, 404 
newly-transplanted, manuring. 220 
Niphetos, not flowering well, 405 
notes on, at Reading, 258 
old-fashioned, among the, 275 
on an east wall, 114 
on arches, 648 
on porch, 684 

own-root, 485,600; pruning, 556 ; value 
of, 574 

packing, for post, 302 
jj^ging^down, 168, 288 

planting, 474 ; for button-hole flowers, 
684 

pot, crushed oyster-shells for, 482; out- 
of-doors, 302; pruning, 003 ; soil for, 
538 ; treatment 4 ©!, 302, 683 
propagating, 600 

pruning, 10, 39, 58, 341, 451, 538, 556, 
600, 714, 733 
queries about, 363 
removing, 39S 
repotting, 421 
Rive d’Or, 068 
scented, free-flowering, 443 
seedling Brier, budding, 671 
selection of, 475 
silver medal, of 1896, 416 
six, for a small garden, 405 ; climbing, 
405 

soil for, 420 

standard, 38, 420 ; for beds, 420 ; 

management of, 38 ; protecting, 432 
suckers, 223 

superphosphate of lime for, 733 
Sweet Brier, from seed, 517 
sweet scented, 423 

Tea, 1, 432; and Tufted Paneie* in an 
Essex garden, 108 ; climbing, 657; 
for outdoors, 517; for pots, 517; 
forcing, in pots, 630 ; grafting, 672; 
growing. 547 ; in pots, 29 ; leaves of, 
devoured by w-asps, 271; twelve best, 
for Staffordshire, 364 ; Yew branches 
for protecting, 632 

Tea-scented, and Hybrid Perpetual, 
198; in vase, 640 

treatment of. 129. 236. 854, 697 ; after 
first flowering, 316; in pots, 574 
twelve standard, for stiff soil, 404 
under gloss, 95,129, 600 
wall, 641 

White Banksian and Ayrshire, over a 
trellis. 259 ; white-flowered, 405 
wild, from Cornwall, 481 
Rose-tree, caterpillar from, 367 
Rose-trees, beetles on, 154 
pruning, 72, 630 ; and removal of, 435 
too vigorous, 129 

Rose, Christmas, the, 237, 653, 684; buds 
of, 611; Riverston variety of, 611; 
St. Brigids variety of, 611 
Roses, Christmas, 261, 610; and Early 
Polyanthuses, 612; border of, 611; 
from seed, 71; growing, 232; not 
succeeding, 701; spray of, 609 
Rubus odoratus. 247 
Rudbeckio califomica, 81 
hirta, 694 
laciniata, 81 
maxima, 81 
New'iuani, 703 
nitida, 81; n. hevigata, 451 
occidentals, 474 
purpurea, 708 
speciosa, 386 
Rudbeckias, tall. 81 
Kuellia rosea, 282 
Ruscus racemosuB, 22 
Rustic basket bed, 605 


S 

CAGE, 45. 307, 551 
w from cuttings, 590 
Sago pudding, 176 
Saint Joseph’s Wand, 608 
Saintpaulia, from seed 175 
Salading in winter, 636 
Salads, good, in winter, 520 
Saloijlossis, 51 
diseased. 399 
8alsify, 486 

and Soorzonera, coarse, 175 
treatment of, 482 
Salt, agricultural, use of, 729 
refuse, use of, 515 
Salvia argentea, 453 
Heeri, 743 
Hians, 202 

patens, 1, 75, 388, 389; and Gladiolus, 
523; growing, 174 
Salvias after flowering, 143 
Sand, seashore, use of, 547 
Sandwort, GG2 
Sarracenias, 413 
Sarrocenia variolaris, 413 
8ivory, 307 

Savoy Earliest of All, 486 
Savoys, late, 571 
Sawdust wood, use of, 547 
Saw-Ay, light-coloured, 630 
Pine, 650 

Saxifraga Burseriana, 729 
flagellaris. 196 

pjtramidalis in the rtek garden, 92 
Saxifrages. 729 
as edgings, 252 
choice early, 211 

Scabiosa caucasica, 451 1 


Scabiosa gramlnifolia, 405 
succisa glauca, 262 
Scale, stock-serd, the, 697 
Scarborough Lily, growing, 129 
Scarlet Runners, insects on, 288; sowing, 
100 

Schlsanthus retusus, 340 
Bchizoetylis coocinea, 113,467, 680 
Schubertia, propagating, 686 
8cilla bifolia, 707 ; b. taurica, 726 
campaniUata, naturalised, 444 
pratensis, 170 
8cilly, flowers from, 8 
Scolopendrium vulgare crispum, 523 
Scorzonera, 486 
Scotch garden, flowers for, 189 
Scotland, south of, fruit crop in the, 
461 

Scot tub. garden, climbers in a, 49 J 
Screen, trees for, 354 
Scullery water, use of, 57 
Scutellaria Mocciniana, 282 
Seakale, 152, 254, 672 
and Rhubarb, forcing, 443 
bed, treatment of, 379 
cooking, 159 
early, 534 
forcing. 510 
latest, 24 
not cankered, 6S5 
not forced,175 
plantation, making, 558 
planting, 198 

pots, half-hardy shrubs in, 315 
salt for, 650 
spindly, 86 
stringy, 701 
thongs, 719 
Seaside gardening, 703 
Seaweed oa a mulch, 379 
for mulching. 114 
fresh, use of, 276, 547 
Sedums as edgings, 252 
Sedum spectabile in a vase, 664 
kamtachaticum, 217 
Seedlings, insects on, 20 
Seeds, obtaining, 657 
■owing, 157, 398, 414 
to sow in July, 270 
treatment of, 619 
Seed, sowing, 454, 654 
Senecio Doronicum, 93 
grandifolius, 633 
macrophylluB, 277 
pulcher, 708 ; jtwer* of, 726 
September show, vegetables for. 308 
Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, 340 
Service-trees, 629 
Seri a tipuliformis, 554 
Setaria alopecuroides nigra, 336 
Shaddock in Orange show, 714 
Shade and light, plants in, 345 
Shallot enemy, a, 714 
8hallots, 28, 3u8, 686 
Shamrock, the, 172 
Sheds, tool, picturesque, 620 
Shelves, chain, 716 
Shortia galacifolia, 684 
Show, flowers for, 859 
local, starting, 716 
8hows, Societies, etc.— 

Ancient Society of York Florists, 116 
Beckenham Show, table decorations at, 
342 

Belgium Chrysanthemum Show, 8 
Cardiff Gardeners’ Association, 670 
Chester Summer Show, 43 
Children's Flower Show, 245 
Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
the, 492 

Flower Show', classes for Industrial, 
691 

Flower Shows in England, 236 
French Chrysanthemum 8ociety, a new, 
8 

French National Chrysanthemum 
Society, 8, 513 

London Pansy and Violet Society, 30 
Royal Botanic Society, 89, 690 
Koval Horticultural Society, Fruit 
Show at Crystal Palace, 45 f 
National Amateur Gardeners' Associa¬ 
tion, 218, 827, 419, 589, 625 
National Chrysanthemum Society, 30. 
87, 483, 528 ; history and progress of 
the, 451, 487 ; Jubihe Show, notes 
from the, 584 

National Rose Society, notes at, 302 
Woolwich, Pluuistead, and District 
Horticultural Society, 9 
Shrub, an evil-smelling, 229 
for house front, 114 
Shrubby plants for arches, 565 
Shrubs, berried, 524 
dwarf-flow'ering, 478 
evergreen flowering, 389; potting, 57 ; 
selection of, a, 666 

flowering, 72, 210, 443, 660, 707 ; dwarf, 
509 ; for a w all, 507 
for a hedge, 45 
for a hot, dry sand, 693 
for north aspect, 693 
for planting under trees, 646 
for sandhills, 615 ; by the sea, 696 
for screens, 431 
for various aspects, 115 
olden-leaved, 156 
alf-hardy, in Seakale potr, 315 
hedge of, 650 
in gardens, 247 
planting, 587 ; in Ireland, 541 
pruning, 715 

standard, in old pots, 314 
under Chestnut-tree, 587 
under glass, 515 
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Shrubs, watering, in winter, 5SO 
window-box, pruning, 467 
vrinter-flowenng. 549 
Side-saddle flowers. 413 
Silene for spring garden, 513 
Sitting-room, plants for, 355 
Skimmia japonica, 604 
Slaters, 431 
Slugs, 684, 704 
destroying, 188 
destructive, 2 5 
Smilax, 286, 657. 743 
Snapdragons, «5 
Siuncdrop , 662 
Cassatt*, GO 
Snowdrops, 660 
culture of, 4'>, 63 
from seed, 2*».» 
in Ireland, 699 

n aturalised, 25 ; by a woodland xealk. 

Snowflake, 662 
Snowflakes, 600 

Nno -try-fly. the, 521 * 

Soap, carbolic, use of, 270 
Soapsuds use of, 522 
Sohralia Cat tier a, 155 
Hard v ana, 155 
leucoxantha, 155 

macranthum, 155 ; m. Kienastiann, 155; 
m. Princess May, 155; m. splendens, 
155 ; m. Wooley's var., 155 
xantholeuca, 155 
Sohralias, 155 
Soil, burnt, ufe of, 58 
condition of, 697 
garden, treatment of, 607 
heavy, ashes for, 27 ; clay, improving. 
468 

improving, 174. 378 
liming and digging. 325 
Moss on. in pots, 558 
night. 610 ; use of, 84 
under cover, 714 
worms in. 467 
Soils, bad. improving, 719 
Solanum, 558 

jasminoirics, 112, 218 ; spray* 735 
Solamiras, 83 
berried, 575 ; potting, 441 
culture of. « 96 
Solomon’s Sea', 1*9 
Soot. 640 

and lime for vegetables, 452 
dressing. 28 
ut=e of. 12 

water, bag for, 391 ; making, 442, 551 ; 
value of, 576 

Sophronit is cernua, 366, C08 
grandiflora. 008 
violacea, 608 
SophroniUses, 608 
Sorbus majestic*, 247 
nepalensis, 247 
Sorrel, 551 
Sparaxis, 180 
in Ireland, 227 
m the open, 200 
Sparrow, .lava, 592 
pest, 175 
Sparrows, 700 
and Gooseberry buds, 585 
trapping, 657 
Sphenogyne specious, 51 
Spices for flavouring, 278 
Spider, red, destroying, 358 
Spinach, 175, 291, 739 
flowering, 203 
for late spring, 486 
New Zealand, 141 
winter, 255, 263 

Sp'rcea arurfriia, 155, 2G5, 565, 715 
Aruneus, 394 

astilbokles after flowering, 237 

Bumalda, 280 

flagdliformis, 263 

Goat’t-b'ard, the . 394 

japonica, 453, 546; culture of, 189; 

treatment of, "26 
late-flowering, 247 
Lind ley ana, 247 
Spiraea?, Herbaceous, 394 
treatment of, 671 
Splemwcri, B'ack, 737 
Maid* rulair, 736 
trad. Til 

Spring bloom and its good effect in gar¬ 
dens, 659 

flowers for vases and bowls, 23; in 
various positions, 661 ; sowing seeds 
of. 432 

Springtails, 96 
Spruce, diseased, 602 
gall aphi*, ths 569 
Squash. Faxon, 27 
Squill, the Spanish, naturalised, 440 
Stable-manure for land, 580 
Stanhope* Bucephalus, 184 
Devoniensls, 184 
ecornuta, 184 
grandiflora, 184 
insignia, 184 
ocul&ta, 184 
platyceras, 184 
tigruia, 184 

Staph vleacolchica for forcing, 678 
S*ar of Fehlehem, Drooping , «63; Tall, 
the. 91 _ 

Stars of Bethlehem, 97 
Starwort , early, an, 615 
Parity, 614 
Starworts. the. 614 
Statics brassicafolia, 450 
Cabbage leaved^ the , 450 
tlJr- ■ 
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Statics floribunda. 528 
latifolia, 282, 475 
profusa, 236 

Statices and their culture, 282 
Stephanotises, pruning, 623 
Stephanotis, treatment of, 729 
Sups, stone, in garden, with hardy plants 
on eiUuv tide, 268 ; plants against, 
268 

wooden, making, 347; making pretty, 
317 

Stock, Paradise, 131 
Princess Alice, 368 

8tocks, East Lothian, 432 ; in winter, 
369 

Paradise and Quince, 514 
propagating, 389 
rotting, 645 
Ten-week, 708 
White, 131 
Stoncchat, the, 370 
Stonerrops as edgings, 252 
Stove-house, plan's »or, 5 <m» 

Stove, )taraffln, smelling, 700 
Stoves, faulty, 559 
portable, 658 
Strawberries, 165, 712 
alpine, 492, 580 
and Ro‘es, 325 
best soil for, 481 
between Gooseberries, 400 
culture of, 296, 394 
flowering. 437 
forcing, 619, 622 
in a barrel, 641 
management of, 289 
mildewed, 186 
mulching, 355 
not bearing, 308 
overmanured, 341 
treatment of, 236 
Strawberry Auguste Nicaise, 98 
bed, 588 ; Grass in, 559 
foliage, poor, 85 
fruits, worms attacking, 289 
growing, successful, 226 
Hercules, 447 
lain. 272 

Latest of All. 285 

l^axton’s Noble, unsatisfactory fruits 
of, 104 

plants, barren, 219; in pots, 45 ; young, 
for early fruiting. 186 
lloyal Sovereign, 71 
short-cake, 273 
tweets, 239 

Stream bank, plants for, 12, 37 
Strep’occupi, 40, 91 
hybrid, 337 

Streptocarpus, a pure white-flowered, 337 
culture of, 236, 687 
in winter, 442 
Streptorolen, 308 
Jamesoni, 401 

Struthiopteris germanica, 523, 738 
8tubwort, the, 126 
Sub-tropical plants from seed, 680 
Suburban gardens, 39 
Sulphate of ammonia, value of, 379 
of copper, spraying with, 695 
Bummer-house, creepers for, 389 
Vine on, 196 

Summer-houses, Vine-clad, 196 
8unflower Bouquet d’Or, 459 
Annual, Giant, an, 163 
Sunflowers, Annual, 163 
by a shady walk, 345 
Swainsonias, culture of, 168 
Swainsonia Veitchi, 495 
Swampy ground, plants for, 39 
Sweet-scented plants, 572 
Sweet Sultan, 50, 194, 559 
Sw’eet Williams, seedling, 441 
Swede crop, caterpillars attacking, 351 
Symphyandra Kaufmanni, 417 
Syringa, pruning, 236 
Syrpkus pyrastn, 171 


TABLE decoration. Aquilegias for, 
A 213; with Roses and Japanese Wind- 
flower, 167 

decorations at Beckenham show, 342; 
notes on, 195, 227; Poppies for vases 
and,139 

Tacsonia dropping its flowers, 524 
Van Volxemi, 286 
Tacsonias, 90 
Tapioca cream, 309 
Tar in greenhouse, 368 
Tarragon, 551, 637 
true, 397 

Tea leaves, nmnurial value of, 701 
Tecomas, 214 

Tecoma Smith!, 85, 467; from seed, 12 ; 

treatment of. 633 
Tender plants withering, 406 
Tennis-court, Moss on, 645 
ground, 744 

Ten*h relo rosarum, 260 
Thalictrum alpinum, 146 
anemonoides, 147 
aquilegifolium 147 
minus, 147 
Thalictrums, 146 
seedling, 398 

Thibaudia acuminata, 677 
Thistles and Coltsfoot, removing, 32C 
Thorn damaged by insects, 558 
rlet-fruited, the, 86 
t attacked by caterpillars, 287 



Thrift as an edging, 252 
Throatw'ort, the, 170 
Blue, the, in a vase, 323 
Thrushes, v oung, rearing, 221 
Thunhergia alata, 22 
fragrans, 22 
grandiflora, 22 
Iaurifolia, 22 
mysorensis, 22 
Thunbergias, the, 22, 120 
Thyme, 307 

Thymes, common and 1 vein on. 551 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 79, 623 
Tijfsr-flower, the, 377 
Txgridia Pavonia , 877 
Tigridios, 377 
Tillandsia latifolia, 524 
Tobacco, 308 

hybrid, a, as a fine-lea red plant, 24.8 

N ig h t-seen ted, ’ 1 s.> 

plant, 680 

plants, growing, 389 
value of, 653 
Tobaccos, the, 248 
Todca barhara, 473 
Fraseri, 473 
grandipinnula, 473 
hymenophylloides, 473 
intermedia, 473 
Moorei, 473 
plumosa, 473 
superba, 463 
Wilkesiana, 473 
Todeas, the, 473 

Tomato, a fruit or a vegetable? 442 
a new, 397, 442 

best cropping, the, 441 ; for outdoors, 
671; for profit, 482 
catsup. 390 
chutney, 390 
Conference diseased, 289 
diseased, 358, 492 
earliest, for open air, 590 
extract, 646 

flowers dropping, 368 ; fertilising, 45 
foliage, unhealthy, 289 
fruit cracking, 389 
fruits decaying, 174 
green, pickle, 205 

growing, 12; for amateurs, 262; for 
market, 515 

house, 558; soil in, improving, 454 
lain, 356 

leaves, removing, 254 ; sickly, 354 
manure for, 220 
marmalade, 256 
Perfection a failure, 500 
plants, droops in, 142,183; infested with 
white-fly, 289; insectson, 439; failing, 
289 ; in boxes, 618; treatment of, 128 
salad, 130, 176 

seeds failing, 14; saving, from diseased 
plants, 547; sowing, 671 
sickly, 237 

Simmons' Crown, 506 
Tomatoes, 308, 408, 720 
and change of soil, 463 
and the black spot, 379 
artificial manure for, 467 
at Leicester, 162 
baked, 380 

best, the, 637: early, 57 7; for heavy 
cropping, 590; soil for, 558 
bottling, 469 
brown patches on, 325 
club root in, 570 
cooking, 455 
cracking, 355 
crop after, 28 

culture of, 394; in forcing-house, 591 
diseased, 203, 307, 308, 340, 355, 379 
dying, 100 

earliest, treatment of, 852 
early, 570, 590; growing, 577 ; profit 
from, 671 

failing to fruit, 289 
flagging, 203 

for back greenhouse wall, 685 
for breakfast, 469 
for Christinas, 401 
for exhibition, 13 
for profit, 672 
fried, 309, 532 
from seed, 12 
fungus on, 420 
gathering, 379 
good early, 24 
grafted upon Potatoes, 129 
growing, 57, 071, 685; in greenhouse, 
95, 672 

heating small house for, 546 

height to grow’, 219 

in early spring, 580 

in greenhouse, 730 

in house, 085 ; liest soil for, 481 

in November, 27 

in pots against irall, 151 

in the open air, 151, 462, 714 

large ami small, 479 ; for show, 379 

manure for, 100, 558 

medium-sized, 308 

notes on, 445 

not fruiting, 40S 

not setting, 235, 355 

on back wall of vinery, 521 

open-air, 250, 293,357 

outdoor, 3, 28, 441; fonvarding, 401 

planting, 13, 308 

ripening, 408 

ripe, splitting, 453 

sicklv, 289,308 

small pickling, 532 

sowing, for early crop, 552 

splitting, 369 

spotted, 325 


Tomatoes, successional, 234 
treatment of, 482 
unhealthy, 255 

unsatisfactory, 254, 270, 354, 308, 

443, 482 

varieties of, G45 
e watering, 270 

weight of fruit on, 256 
winter, 293 
withered, 255 

Tortoise, keeping during winter, 506 
Town gardening, 19 

Trachelium coerulum, 170; in a vase, 323 
Transplanting in June, .'.06 
Transvaal, flowers in the, 408 
Traveller's Joy, the, on balcony , 654 
Tree leaves, certain, of no manurial value, 
558 

losing variegation, 443 
trunk, decay in, preventing, 27 
Trees and shrubs, deciduous, pruning, 
577 ; spring-flowering, 228 
berried, 524 
flowering, 660 
flowers under, 500 
for roadside, 57 
for screen, 354 
for shelter, 288 
lightning injuring, 322 
Moss on, 045 

newly-planted, pruning, 45 
plants near, 354 
propagating, 58 
sand around, 309 
spraying,177 
wall, protecting, 99 
washing, soap-suds for, OS 
weeping, two beautiful, 493 
Trellis, plants for a, 12 
Trichomanes radicans, 542 
Tricopilias, the, 331 
Trieopilia mavis, 331 
Tricyrtis hirta nigra, 451 
Trillium grandiflorum, 138 
Trilliums, 158 
treatment of, 174 
Triphama jnronuba, 305 
Trochilium apiformis, 554 
Trogvs lutoriu*, 406 
Tropwolum Leiehtlini, 218 
pentAphyllum, 493 
polyphyllum, 398, 598 
speciocum, 230; treatment of, 142: 

unhealthy, 254 
tuberosum*215, 251, 598 
Tropeolums, climbing, 286 
w'inter-blooming, 573 
Tuberoses, 701 
Tulip, 0OO 

bulbs, treatment of, 619 
fiotoers, a bowl of, 245 
mania, a new, 463, 540 
Mexican , the, 512 
seeds, 1*9 

Tulipa Oreigei, 75, 149 
linifolia, 130 
montana, 136 
Tulips, 85, 355 
early, 735 
failure of, 53 
for cutting, 420 

In w indow-ltoxes, treatment of, 12 
lifting, 174 ; question of, 559 
treatment of, 587 
Tuberose, African, the, 148 
bulbs, 157 
culture, 398 
the, 148 

Tuberoses , 40, 511 
for late flowering, 348 
growing, 399, 443 
planting, 530 

Tubs, Blue African Lily in, 315 
in the open air, flow’ers in, 314 
Orange-trees in, 315 
Turkeys, 468 
and poultry, 204 
eggs for sitting, 73 
lame, 578, 605 
Turnip beetles, 669 
Cardinal, 397 
fly, 669 

gall-weevil , the, 588, 704 
Model, 3 

Orange jelly, 264 
thinnings, replanting, 111 
Turnips, 160, 289, 293, 486 
early, 123 
good,3 
In frames, 667 
lifting, 520 
summer, 203 
winter, 357 

Tussilago fragrans, 626 
Tydasas, 427 
storing, 516 

winter, treatment of, 576 


U 

TTRCIOLINA pondula, 519 
U Urn-flower, 519 
l/rsinia pulchra, 51 


V 


VACCINIUM serpens, 67 
v Vallota purpurea, 57, 408, 467 
Vallota, treatment of, 500 
Vaneouveria hexandra, 163 
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Vanda Amcsiann, 127, G51 
Blue, the, 66 
caerulea, «6, 414, 452 
Kimballi&na, 127 
Sanderiana, 512, 683 
Vaporise, how to, 20, 71, 619, 731 
Vase, a Christinas , 012 
Vases, 228 

in the open air, flowers in, 314 
Vegetable borders, preparing, 739 
crops, value of, 340 
German, a, 605 
pur^e, 205 
seeds, keeping, 100 
soup, 102 

Vegetables and how to grow them, 141, 
161, 182 

amongst fruit-trees, 742 
and flowers, list of, 730 
collection of, 71 
cooking, hints on, 116 
decaying, 85 
for border, 13 
forcing, 510 
for cottage gardens, 58 
for market, 108 
for profit, 394 

for show, 353, 397, 398, 515; in Septem¬ 
ber, 12 

for winter use, 442 
gouty, 633 

in a London garden, 322 
management of, 432 
manure for, 730 

Marrow, fruits decaying, 442 : making 
beil for, 189; on an Apple-tree, 479; 
Striped, 440 

Marrows, 440, 695; in frames, 401; late, 
401 ; on a .fence, 695 
mulching, 84 
on border, 731 
preparing for winter, 533 
preserving, 342 
profitable, 85 

sowing, time-table for, 667, 672 
to grow iu shade, 714 
winter, in neglected garden, 290; late 
planted, 324 

Venidium calendulaceum, 419 
Verandah garden, a tropical, 550 
Vcrbascum lilnllaria, 250 
olyinpicuin, 336 
Verbascums, the, 336 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, 572 
.Sweet-scented, striking cuttings of, 174 
Verbenas for bedding, 58 
Vermin in soil, 252 
Veronica fosciculata, 472 
elegans carnea, 403 
Purple Queen, 628 
Veronicas, 40, 381 
shrubby,609 
striking, 354 
Vespa crabro, 65 
vulgaris , 65 
Vetches, the, 153 
Vetch, Spring Bitter, 153 
Viburnum plicatum, 164 
Tinus, 649 
Vinca, 663 
major, 108 

Vine, best, for a small house, 219 
Black Hamburgh, 672 ; treatment of, 
714 ; unsatisfactory, 219 
border, 368 ; bones for, 45 ; charcoal 
for, 731 ; covering, 700 ; mulch on, 
326; remaking, 374 ; soot for, 288 
borders, covering, 668 ; dried blood for, 
656 

culture, 28 ; notes on, 166 
in bad condition, 432, 441 
in greenhouse, treatment of, 71 
in oil-barrel, 672 
in pot, 143 

leaves changing colour, 340 ; damaged, 
157; infested with thrips, 351 
manuring, 467 
mildew on, 451 
moving, 437 

Muscadine in conservatory, 28 
notes, seasonable, 311 
not fruiting, 399 
old, pruning, 558 
onc-v ear-old. treatment of, 51 
vn summer-house, 196 
outdoor, for leafage, 453; treatment of. 
270, 379 


Vine, remov ing, 326 
roots, loss of, 701 
shifting, 529 
shoots, blind, 743 
Smilax, the, 82 
« the, 83 

treatment of, 71, 2S9, 460 
unsatisfactory, 101, 619, 657 
variegated, 432 
weevil, the black, 154 
with deformed leaves, 157 
Vinery, building a, 447 
fire-heat in, 174 
fumigating, 100, 15S 
heating, 672 

not sufficiently heated, 686 
treatment of, 379 
water-tank in, 500 
Vines, 12, 45, 645, 671 
affected, 143 
and plants together, 142 
and Roses, fresh blood for, 577 
i as climbers, 413 

attacked by pests, 219 

Black Hamburgh, not fruiting, 482 

bleeding, 71; remedy for, 9 

blight on, 591 

burnt up, 619 

cutting back, 604 

disbudding, 29 

dressing, 630 

early, 45 

fine-leaved and berried, 183 
forced early permanent, 621 
for cool-house, 271 
for fruiting in pots, 685 
for planting out, 296 
Grape, 28 ; treatment of, 9, 42, 114, 128, 
743 

in greenhouse, 42, 354 

in house, 743 

in pots, 559 

insects on, 106 

in small greenhouse, 71 

knots on, 114 

manuring, 12, 421 

mealy-bug on, 443, 453 

mildewed, 145, 157, 203, 442, 677 

neglected, treatment of, 671 

not fruiting, 289 

outdoor, 71 ; planting, 100 

planting, 558 

red spider on, 189, 2GS 

raising and planting, 80; young, It7 

scale on, 385 

sickly, 308, 442 

starting, 686 

stem, roots on, 85 

stopping, 115 

syringing, 223, 270 

tendrils on, 188 

the ornamental, for arches, 565 
thrips on, 579 
unsatisfactory, 609 
watering, 363 
weakly, 591 

young, feeding, 71; growing, 42 
Vinegar, making, 273 
Viola biflora, 281 
Blue Gown, 262 
canadensis, 281 
cornuta, 281; c. alba, 281 
Munltyana, 280 
odorata, 280 
pedata, 280 
pubescens, 354 
tricolor, 280 
wild, a, 280 
Violas destroyed, 309 
from seed, 121 
in Rose beds, 158 
planting, 10# 
selection of, 109 
Violet, Algerian, the, 280 
bed, making a, 308 
Biri's-foot, the, 280 
Californian, the, 6, 37, 57 
Canadian, 281 
Czar, 9, 45 
family, the, 278 
Queen Victoria, 93 
Single, 280 
Twin-flowered, 281 
Violets, 40, 290, 481, 517, 572 
Californian, 721 
culture of, 279, 731 
Dog’s-t^oth, 317 


Violets, Double Blue, the best, 431; 
growing, 547 
frame, best, soil for, 481 
from Cromer, 76 
infested with red-spider, 369 
in frame, culture of, 92 
Neapolitan, treatment of, 28 
planting, 71; hardy, 719 
Sweet, 33 
transplanting, 349 
unsatisfactory, 12 

Virgilia lutea, flowering shoot of, 113 
Virginian Creeper, cutting, 100 : dying, 
289, 325 ; withering, 467 
Creepers, 538 


W 


WALK, garden, laying down a, 539 
"? shady, a, through. Ferns, 340; 

Sunflowers by a, 345 
Walks, garden, 149 
gravel, Moss on, 429 
kitchen garden, destroying weeds on, 
387 

tar, making, 340 
Wall, climbers for west, 7 
fruit-trees against a, 12 
gardening, 43 

north-west, creepers for, 351 
old, much-nailed, repairing, 714 
plants, suitable, 538 
preventing, getting damp, SI 
Jtockfoils, Stonecrops, and other plant s 
on, 43 

sunk, fruit on, 341 
use of, 442 

Wallflower and Rock Cress, 659 
cuttings, 560 

Wallflowers and White Stock in unheated 
greenhouse, 604 
Double, 204 
dying off, 143 
for bed, 28 
growing, 227 

pinching out centres of, 399 
seedling, planting out, 531 
Walnuts, pickling, 273 
propagating, 255 
storing, 455 
Walnut-trees, 312 
thrashing, 558 
Wasps, 65, 467 
destruction of, 181, 189, 311 
in January, 685 
Wasp, sand, the, 438 
the, 65 

Water, action of, on lead, 560 
gardens, 738 
plants, 403 

Watercress-bed, 442; making bottom of, 
3S9 

butter, 116 
culture of, 421 
unhealthy, 270 
Watercresses, 007 
Waterer, Anthony, death of, 558 
Water Lily jwnd, an indoor,/ringed with 
Palms and fine-leaved plants, 214 
Waterside, flowers by the, 232 
plants for, 701, 721 
Waxbill Avadavat, death of, 14 
St, Helena, 502 
Wax, extracting, 272 
Weed-killer, 308 ; recipe for, 142, 147, 162, 
200 

Weeds, destroying, 189, 379, 482 
in lawn, 600 
on paths, removing, 143 
use of, 514 

Wcigela Eva Rathke, 188, 247 
Weigelas, treatment of, 559 
Whinchat, the, 370, 400 
Wild flowers, < Oxfordshire, 250 
garden, Foxgloves in the, 37; Foxgloves 
and Irises in the, 449 
Willows for the garden, 707 
Willow, Yellow-barked, 559 
Windermere, flowers from, 152 
Windflower, alpine, 132, 131, 135 
apem in \ 134 
Blue Creek, 134 
Cyclamen-leaved, 133 
Creek Blue, 134 


Windfioicer, Japanese, 133, 135 ; and its 
varieties, 19 ; raising from seed, 111 ; 
White, a border of, 19 
Narcissus-flowered, 133 
Scarlet, the, 133, 135, 339 
Snoirdrop, 134 
Star, 136 
Sulphur, 135 
Winter, 133 
Wood, 133 
Yellow Wood, 133 
Windflowers, the, 650 
Japanese, 453 ; for table decorations, 
167 

Window box, filling, 47 
boxes, 228 ; flowers for, 645 ; in winter, 
408; plants for, 28; spring flowers 
and climbers for, in towns, 340 
plants, 116, 341; watering, 494 
Windows, Honesty for, 139 
Wirieberry, American. 277, 306 
Japanese, 707, 728 
R«l, of Japan, 693 
Wine, Grape, 444 
Rhubarb, making, 86 
Winter Cherry, Japanese, a, 550 
Winter, cutting bloom for, 190 
flowering plants, useful, 295 
flowers, 623 

Sweet, the, 549, 649,678; flowers of the 
507 ; fruit of the, 597 
Wireworms, 140 
destroying, 84, 164, 398, 406 
in pots, 142 
Wistaria, a fine, 478 
at East-end House, Warminster, 439 
flowers of poor colour, 189, 203 
fungoid growth on, 453 
not flowering, 741 
on a house front, 538 
on house in Dursley Village, 265 
over house front, 23 
soil for, 731 
treatment of, 57 
Wistarias, the, 23, 155, 265, 728 
from cuttings, 8 
pruning, 441 
Witch-Hazel, 549 
Wifsensia corymbosa, 524 
Wood-ashes, 656 
Woodlark, the, 86 
Woodlice, 617 
and horse-lice, 384 
destroying, 45, 82, 236, 358 
in greenhouse, 71 
in Mushroom-bed, 143 
Woodsia, Northern, 736 
hyberborea, 736 
Wood Sorrel, the, 126, 163 
Woods, plants for. 114 
Worms, curious, 235 
in soil, 325 
in the garden, 704 
W realhs, making, 40S 


Y 


■yAM. Chinese, 94 

* Yellow wood of North America, 
flowering shoot of, 113 
Yew, common, 27 
hedge dying, 408 ; planting, 597 
treatment of. 341 
Yews, cutting hack, 340 
Yew-trees, pollarding, 115 
Yponomeuta pad cl la, 383 
Yucca, cutting back, 289 
gloriosa, 448 
recurva in flower, 230 
Yuccas, 230, 441 
Variegated, propagating, 4S1 
Yulanin flower in North London garden, 


Z 

7EA, Variegated, 680 
" Zinnia, Double nh ijicd, 50 
Zinnia mexienna, 5L 
Zinnias, 42 

Zygopetalum Ma.-kayi, 305 
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INDEX. 


Agapanthns, repotting .. 9 

Aralia Veitchi, propaga¬ 
ting. . 9 

AfiparuguA-lM.il, making 

an.2 

Bees.14 

Bleeding Vines, remedy 

for.9 1 

Birds.14 I 

Books.15 

Bonier, planting a 7 

Chrysanthemum notes .. 8 , 

Chrysanthemums for cut¬ 
ting.8 


Chrysanthemums.. 8 

Clematises.7 

Climbers for a west wall 7 

Cold frames 2 

Conservatory 2 

Crown Imperials .. 8 

Cucumbers, culture of 2 

Cucumbers in bearing .. 2 

Cumberland, notes from 1 

Daffodils, fair 3 

Dulwich Park, bricks in It) 
Kucharis, treatment of .. 9 

Ferns.8 

Ferns, moving hardy .. 8 


Fir, the Parasol .. 8 

Flowers from 8cilhr .. 8 

Flower shows ana socie¬ 
ties .9 

Food from garden, nr- 
chanl, and nchl.. .. 15 

Fruit.9 

Fruit garden 2 

Fruit-trees, pruning of 
newly-planted .. 9 

Garden pests 11 

Garden work 2 

Grape, Lady Downes 
Seedling.9 


Grape-Vines, treatment 


of.9 

Indoor plants 9 

Insects in leaf-mould .. 11 
Kitchen garden, the .. 2 

Miles, Amin 8 

Magnolias from cuttings 8 
Mealy-bug (Dactyloplus 
adonidum), the .. 11 

Mint, how to grow .. 2 

Musa Knsete .. 15 

Onion Lord Keeper 3 

Orchid culture for ama¬ 
teurs .11 


Orchids . 

Outdoor garden 
Outdoor plants 
Plants, climbing, for wall 
Plants for a shady garden 
Plants for shady border 
Poultrv and rabbits 
Primulas poisonous ? aro 
Primula, the Double 
Chinese. 


Questions and answers .. 
Rosa multldora from seed 

Boses. 

Roses, pruning 


1 

1 

1 

3 

15 

10 

9 

12 

10 

10 

10 


Stove.2 

Tomatoes, culture of c.tit- 

door . 3 

Trees and shrubs .. 8 

Tin nips, good 3 

Vegetable garden.. 2 

Vineries, temperatures 

for.2 

Violets, C’zur 9 

Violet, the Californian .. 0 

Week's work, the coni- 


Wlndow gardening .. 2 
Wistarias from cuttings.. 8 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 
Cannas. —So many of my friends complain of 
Canna-seeds failing to germinate that I think it 
is well to publish my unfailing plan. Bring a 
pot of water to boiling-point, let it stand until 
reduced in temperature, though sufficiently hot 
to pain the hand. Put the seeds in a jar and 
pour the water on them; let them remain 
immersed for 48 hours, during which period they 
will become soft and swollen. Half fill a well- 
drained seed-pan with leaf-mould and sand- 
only a little of the latter. Put the seeds 
4 inches apart, and cover them deeply with wet 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, firmly pressed down. Give the 
pan a watering, and put it on bottom-heat. I 
use the sheet-iron trough on the pipes filled with 
wet Cocoa-nut-fibre. Before long you will see 
good little plants, and in two or tnree days put 
the pan on a shelf near the glass, and give tepid 
water every third day. When 6 inches high 
transplant to a roomy box of leaf-mould and old 
hot-bed manure, and grow them in this till you 
get flowers and find out what is worth keeping. 
Some liquid-manure weekly when of good size 
is helpful. 

Francoa (Maiden’s Wreath).—The old roots 
which were dried off in winter are now making 
strong shoots, and are being repotted in a soil 
of leaf-mould, turf-soil, and sand. 

Freesias have been long in flower, but they 
prefer a cold-house just clear of frost. 

Himantophyllvms have flowered earlier this 
year owing to the mild weather, but I still have 
one tub yielding strong heads of bloom. 

N erin£8 constantly watered are making fine 
crops of leaves, so necessary to their future 
flowering. The foliage of “Novelty” (a new 
kind), resembles that of an Amaryllis, long and 
broad. 

Oxalis (the so-called “ Buttercup ”), from 
Bermuda, and O. Deppei are growing apace. 

Bridal-flower (Iris Robinsoniana), kept very 
wet all the winter in a tub and pot, has grown 
to a large size, the leaves over 5 feet long and 
quite green, but it rarely flowers in England. 
Once at Kew and once in the Scilly Isles is, I 
believe, the total result of introduction, and I 
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fear I shall never see the famous “ Bridal- 
flower.” 

Tea Roses, with Niphelos and Marshal Niel, 
are making good leaf, and Niphetos has some 
nice buds, the w hole surface of the pots being 
tightly packed with fresh Wood Moss, keeping 
the roots very cool and feeding them. When 
the growth becomes stronger I use some bone- 
manure, replacing the Moss. When the Rose- 
trees are put outside in the warm months I find 
this Moss covering of still greater benefit. The 
various 

Crinums have grown to a large size, but show 
no signs of flowering. C. Powelli has immense 
foliage 5 feet long, with many offsets, C. longi- 
florum, narrow leaves nearly as long, and C. 
Mooreanum, with broad, substantial leaves, but 
gives no offsets. C. aquaticum of South Africa 
is now' growring fast, its medium-sized pot being 
sunk in a larger and deeper one full of water. 
A warm pond is better. I cannot trust my 
Crinums outside in my northern climate, and 
artificial heat is not adapted to their nature. 
As yet I have not had a single flower. 

Ferns of numerous kinds were never so luxu¬ 
riant. Every day almost they get plenty of 
tepid water from an iron cistern in the house. 

Hippeastrcms, having been dried off during 
winter, are now being repotted or surface- 
dressed, and are making good leaf. Some seeds 
are being sown on the upper shelves near sun¬ 
shine, where Tropteolum azureum is germinating. 

Salvia patens is in a seed-pan on the bottom- 
heat, Gaillardia grandiflora of many colours in 
the coolest place near light. A cutting made in 
autumn of Gloxinia tubiflora has been growing 
all the winter ; the old tubers are still packed in 
dry sand, but will soon be potted, as this species 
is nearly hardy, and multiplies itself very 
quickly. I grew' it in India in quantity under 
the shelter of an open verandah, as the rainfall 
rots the foliage. The odour of the flowers is 
delicious ; they are snow-white. “ Geraniums ” 
of many colours are giving a cheerful aspect to the 
stages, and the scented-leaved are vigorous. In 
the frames Calochortus is showing good growth. 
Carnations doing well. Old roots of Dielytra 
spectabilis shooting up. Large specimens of 
Agapanthus in tubs, with crowded, rope-like 
roots, have been replanted in decayed manure 
from an exhausted hot-bed, and replaced in the 
frame till required in the house. W. H. L. 


2481.— Plants for a shady garden. - 

As the beds in “Cyclop’s” garden are not 
absolutely overshadowed by trees, he should 
have no difficulty in growing a good selection of 
perennials satisfactorily, many of these plants 
doing well in partial shade, especially during u 
dry and sunny summer. Among the best aro 
Gaillardia grandiflora, Pentstemon, Delphiniums, 
Phlox, Lupine (both herbaceous and tree), Oeno¬ 
thera, Hollyhock, Lychnis chalcedonica, Campan¬ 
ula, many sorts, Poppy theGiantOriental, thelce 
land (yellow, orange, and white), the Yellow 
Welsh, and piloeum (buff), Double White 
Rocket (a charming old-fashioned flower, very 
fragrant), Coreopsis grandiflora, the Caucasian 
Scabious, and tne Blue Salvia patens ; White 
Foxgloves are also very ornamental, and prefer 
a shady to a sunny situation. There are many 
annuals that may be tried to tide over the time 
during which the perennials are making their 

g rowth, but, as a rule, they will not thrive nor 
ower so well as perennials in a shady spot. 
The Salpiglossis is a lovely flower, and one of 
the finest annuals ; Coreopsis lanceolata is a 
good yellow; the Blue Cornflower, White 
Antirrhinum, and Scarlet Zinnia provide de¬ 
cided shades to their respective colours. It 
seems a pity that “ Cyclops ” does not turn his 
attention to Lilies. If the soil is deep his shady 
garden should be an ideal home for these most 
graceful of all flowei-s, which extend their season 
of bloom from early June till October, commenc¬ 
ing with L. davuricum and closing with the 
stately Fortune’s Tiger Lily, ranging in colour 
from the scarlet of chalcedonicum to the chaste 
purity of the Madonna Lily, and in height from 
the 9 feet of the Giant Himalayan Lily to the 
lowly stature of L. tenuifolium.—S. W. F., 
South Devon. 

2472.— Climbing plants for wall.— As 

“ W. Bartholomew ” wishes to cover the north 
side of his fence, but does not intend to allow 
the climbers, or whatever plants lie uses, to 
overtop it, thus entirely debarring them from 
enjoying the sunlight, it is pretty certain that, 
even if He plants flowering subjects, he will not 
be able to extract many blooms from them. 
Perhaps passiflora ccerulea, or its white variety, 
Constance Elliot, would succeed as well as any. 

I have seen the former flowering in a shady spot. 
Failing the foregoing, Ivy will be the only 
climber likely to be satisfactory.— S. W. F. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Very fragrant are the flowers of Azalea jpontioa. A 
group of tBese surrounded and mixed with Ferns is very 
effective, and their fragrance fills the house, and escapes 

mg plants are^uch more expensive^than the Japanese or 
mollis varieties. Another plant which is delightfully 
fragrant just now is the Indian Daphne. This is by some 
considered a difficult plant to manage; but in some 
gardens it grows like a weed. I have seen the red variety 
when planted out in the conservator}' grow like a weed 
and form dense bushes. I have seen it thrive best when 

f >lanted in a bed of peat and loam well^lrained, and a 
it tie soot occasionally sprinkled over it. Soot is a very 
useful application to give colour to the foliage, and I have 
often used it to Camellias, Oranges, and other glossy¬ 
leaved plants. Sulphate of ammonia may be used to give 
colour to any plant which lias last tone; but this is a 
manure that must be used cautiously, and if used in its 
dry, powdery state, should be watered in os soon os used. 
I once saw a lot of Ferns seriously injured by not watering 
in a dose of sulphate as soon as used. The fronds were 
turned quite brown at the points, and they all w ithered. 
This was owing to the fumes of ammonia ascending from 
surface of the soil, though only a very small quantity had 
been used. If the young man had followed with the 
water-pot as soon as the ammonia was sprinkled on the 
surface no harm would have been done. Cuttings of 
forced Pinks will strike now, and if planted out when well 
rooted and lifted again in September, they will flower 
freely in March and April. Her Majesty is just now 
coming into bloom. This is far in advance of Mrs. Sinkins, 
and the flowers are so sweet for cutting. Tea and other 
Roses will be beautiful now, and it is such a relief to find 
that in vaporising with nicotine we have a remedy for 
most of the insect pests which plants under gloss are 
troubled with, and it gives so little trouble, f used to 
dread the fumigation night, and with many glass struc¬ 
tures and a large collection of plants, these nights came 
round very often. Now when we see a few’ flies on Pelar- 

{ joniurus or Roses, we light the requisite number of small 
amps set under the little pans of nicotine, and lock up the 
house, and in the morning our enemies are all dead. I 
never saw so clean a sweep with fumigating. 

Stove. 

Everybody with a stove grows a fewr Orchids—East 
Indian and others—and w'hen these are starting into 
growth is the time to renew the soil, whether grown in 
pots or boskets. Among the necessities of Orchid culture 
are abundant drainage, rough flbry peat, and the coarse 
Moss known os Sphagnum. The peat is broken into 
lumps, and all the fine particles removed ; the Sphagnum 
is chopped up more or less, and a supply of charcoal 
should be at hand to help to increase the porosity of the 
mass, especially for certain kinds. If grown in pots, at least 
half the depth may be given up to drainage. Anthuriums, 
Marantas, and other foliage plants will require repotting 
now, and some of the plants may be divided if more stock 
is required. For the most part they like rough flbry 
compost and abundant drainage. Amaryllis will soon be 
showing signs of growth, and should be brought on and 
receive water when necessary. Pot off your stock of soft- 
wooded plants, and put in cuttings of various plants of 
which young stock may be required. The pretty Indian 
Qr&ss (Panicum variegatum) will root quickly, and will 
come in useful for vanous purposes. Graft Epiphyllums 
on young plants of Pereskia, and start Achimenes in suc¬ 
cession. when sufficiently rested, Gesneras may be started. 
Put in cuttings of Coleuses, and grow r the young plants in 
a light position to get colour in the foliage. Night 
temperature, 65 degs., with moisture freely supplied in the 
atmosphere. 

Temperatures for Vineries. 

Late Vines should have a regular, steady temperature 
from the time they break till the middle of June, or later 
if the nights are cold. Starting with a night temperature 
of 50 degs., to be gradually increased as growth progresses 
till 65 degs. is reached when the Vines are in blossom. It 
is better to use a little steady warmth at the beginning of 
the season than be compelled to fire up when the Grapes 
ought to be ripe. Besides, a little fire-heat will extend 
ana expand the bunches. Bank up Ares early on fine 
mornings, and give a little air as soon as the warmth of 
the sun acts upon the roof of the houses. Close early 
enough in the afternoon to run the thermometer up to 
90 degs. or 95 degs., and saturate the atmosphere of the 
house by syringing or damping down as soon as the house 
is closed. 

Cucumbers in Bearing 

will produce more fruit if managed on the non-ventilating 
system, as the growth is so much more rapid. But a 
steaming atmosphere must be kept up by using the svringe 
or hose as often as is necessary. No harm will be done if 
the thermometer runs up to 110 degs. if moisture is used 
freely. When plants are growing rapidly a good deal of 
time must be given up to pinching to keep the growth 
within bounds, otherwise the plants will make a thicket of 
growth, and the fruit will be small. Frequent top-dressings 
are very beneficial. We have been growing Cucumbers in 
this way for the last eight years, and the output is much 
increased, without any increase of expenditure, as the sun 
is made to do the work. 

Cold Frames. 

These if matted up at night will be warm enough now' 
for young Chrysanthemums, and will do for raising Asters, 
Stocks, and other annuals for bedding, and also for reliev¬ 
ing the greenhouses of many of the established “ Gera¬ 
niums " intended for bedding-out. 

Window Gardening 1 . 

All plants requiring repotting may have attention now, 
and foliage plants, such as Palms and Aspidistras, may 
have a shift into larger pots if pot-bound. The Aspidistras 
may be divided to make stock. Cuttings of Fuchsias, 

* In cold or northern district* the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than i* here indicated with equally good 
restdt*. | * 
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“Geraniums,” and other plants will strike now. Seeds 
may be sown of various things. 

Outdoor Garden. 

All vacant beds and borders should be manured and 
turned up now;. Stir the soil among bulbs. This can be 
done now without injury. Newly-planted Roses and 
herbaceous plants should be mulched w*ith short manure. 
We have commenced pruning Roses, cutting back in some 
cases rather harder than usual so as to get a dormant bud. 
The men who grow the finest flowers usually cut rather 
hard back and thin out freely. Unpruned Roses will in a 
few years run themselves out and become weak and weedy ; 
especially is this the case with the weakly growers. The 
Grass is growing freely now’, and to keep a lawn tidy the 
mowing-machine and roller must be used. This mild 
winter has offered opportunities for cleaning weedy 
law ns. There is yet time to top-dress w eak lawns and 
sow Grass-seeds to thicken the turf. Many attempts at 
making lawns from seeds fail through not properly 
preparing the soil. When turf is laid down not much 
besides digging, over and levelling is required ; but to get 
up a good law’n from seed the land must be cultivated and 
got into a good tilth, and manure in some form should be 
given. Where labour is valuable there is not such a great 
saving in using Grass-seeds instead of turf if the latter can 
be bought at a reasonable price. Replant Box-edgings. Box 
is going out of fashion in many places, other edgings 
being more used. 

Fruit Garden. 

The fruit-forcer has a busy time now, but the work is 
most interesting. In the early Peach-house remove all 
the young fruits from the undersides of the branches, 
assuming there is plenty set for a crop on the uppersides. 
Colour is almost everything in Peaches, especially if the 
fruit goes to market. There should be no dry spots in 
Peach-borders now. In the early vinery the Graphs will 
be thinned, and stimulants may lie used freely, especially 
where the borders are inside and the drainage free. Keep 
dow'n the sub-laterals. Let the main leaves have ail the 
light possible. Ventilate with judgment. Firm, well- 
built foliage cannot be produced in a close, stuffy atmos¬ 
phere, and those who have to struggle against mildew and 
red-spider generally have themselves to blame for it. The 
ventilation should begin early in the morning as soon as 
the sun acts upon the thermometer under glass, and little 
by little air should be given to meet the rising tempera¬ 
ture. There will be much w’ork among Pines now. It is 
best when Pines show at their proper time without having 
to administer checks; but in the case of those plants 
which do not seem inclined to show fruit, disrooting w’ill be 
effective. The protecting of fruit-trees coming into blossom 
must not be neglected. Anything that will break cold 
winds and throw off heavy rains and snow will be 
valuable. Fishing-nets, varying in thickness according to 
district and season, are valuable. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make new plantations of Globe Artichokes, Rhubarb, and 
Seakale. These crops are sometimes left too long on the 
same ground. Something depends upon the character of 
the soil; but most of the so-called permanent crops should 
be transplanted before deterioration sets in. Besides, this 
fuller rotation benefits other vegetables by throwing open 
fresh plots for Potatoes, etc. Change of seed is always 
beneficial to Potatoes, and it is as well to let the change be 
as decided os passible. I have often seen the advantage 
of a change of seed Potatoes from Scotland; but the 
expense of carriage is considerable, and deters many from 
doing this. If the carriage of goods could be cheapened, 
both the railway companies and their customers would 
benefit. It is hardly necessary to particularise the crops 
which may be planted now, as this will only be limited by 
the desire of the planters. Sow Tomato-seeds for planting 
outside. Where many plants are required, make up a 
slight hot-bed, and sow tne seed thinly so as to have them 
hardy, and when the seeds germinate give air freely. We 
have grown nothing superior outside to Early Ruby, 
taking weight of fruit and Quality. Sow Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Autumn Broccoli, Green Curled Savoy, 
Curled Kale, and Brussels Sprouts. Clear off all 
exhausted vegetables, and manure and dig the land for the 
next crop. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
7th to March llfh. 

The land has been in good order for seed-sowing 
where the winter culture has had attention. Where the 
land is heavy and undrained, winter digging sometimes 
makes it more retentive by breaking up the ordinary 
outlets for escape of surplus moisture ; but all such land 
should be drained. Under ordinary conditions the land 
cannot be too much or too deeply stirred ; but I would 
never sow seeds when the surface is wet and sticky unless 
the sowing could be done without treading on the land. 
Uncovered Globe Artichokes, leaving the shortest of the 
manure as a mulch over the roots of the plants. We 
generally plant a row or two annually, and destroy a cor¬ 
responding number of plants. Thus, when we begin at one 
end of a piece of land we gradually work through it and 
out at the other end. The same principle is adopted with 
Rhubarb and Seakale. These crops are subjected to a 
regular rotation. Pricked off early-sown Celery in boxes 
and returned to warm-pit. Sowed main crop of Red Celery 
—Manchester Prise ana Sulham Prize varieties. Made a 
first sowing of Broccoli and other winter greens—early 
sorts chiefly. Late sorts will be sown beginning of next 
month. Planted more early Potatoes, ana sowed Marrow 
Peas in variety. Walker's Perpetual is a most useful Pea 
for present sowing. Planted Cauliflowers under hand- 
lights, and set out a row at the foot of a south wall in a 
trench. Made a first sowing of Stocks and Asters in boxes. 
These will be grown under glass, but not forced, and when 
large enough will be pricked off in other boxes. Chrysan¬ 
themums nave been moved to cold-pits, and the earliest 
plants shifted into 5-inch pots. Many will, of course, be 
covered with mats on cold nights. Planted Shallots. 
Finished planting Carnations. Divided and replanted 
large bed of Her Majesty and Ernest Ladham’s Pinks. 
Thinned early Grapes, and gave inside borders a top- 
dressing of artificial manure, using 2 lb. to the square 


yard, and watering it in. Put in more cuttings of Lobelias. 
Staked and tied early Tomatoes—night temperature 
58 degs. to 60 degs. The houses are freely ventilated on 
fine aavs, and the atmosphere is kept on the side of 
dryness, and the syringe is not used at all on Tomatoes. 
Where the plants are grown in a buoyant atmosphere and 
receive enough water at the roots they will do better 
without syringing. Of course, we water with the hose, 
and though a few leaves may be wetted later on when the 
days ore longer and warmer, we do not make a practice of 
wetting the foliage. Fresh batches of Strawberries are 
introduced fortnightly. 8ir J. Paxton and British Queen 
are the chief varieties just now. Sir Charles Napier will 
come in later. When well done this is a splendid Straw¬ 
berry for late pot-work, and it travels well. We are still 
using the rabbit’s-tails or camel’s-hair pencil to set the 
blossoms * but the motion of the air in a well-ventilated 
house will soon do this now. Rearranged the conserva¬ 
tory. Moved forced flowers to replace plants going off. 


the kitchen garden. 

How to grow Mint. —What would be 
the best way to grow Mint—from seed or cut¬ 
tings ? Can Mint seed be got, and can roots be 
forced?—T. A. R. 

* # * Mint is grown from pieces of the roots or 
cuttings. You will do well to rely upon this 
mode of culture, not seeds. The best way to 
grow it from root division is to plant now in 
rows 18 inches apart in rich soil, putting the 
plants 9 inches apart in the rows and plant 
pieces of root about 6 inches long with an eye or 
shoot to each. This should be a couple of inches 
under the soil. Plant firmly, and water freely 
in dry weather. The brown, rustv look Mint 
often assumes is due to want of food and water, 
red-spider attacking the plant. A west—or for 
very early supplies, a south—border should grow 
plants well. The best mode of getting quick 
crops is by cuttings taken off in April or May— 
the latter in a late season. Secure strong, green 
shoots 6 inches long from old plants, taking the 
cutting just below the soil, and plant in rows in 
rich soil. Shade and water for a time, and you 
will secure much stronger plants in this way, 
and new beds soon force. Plant firmly and 
water freely. To force Mint, lift strong roots 
and place in boxes, or place on soil in house, 
and give a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Placed indoors in December it may be had in 
quantity in February. It forces well in any 
place with light and moisture. 

Making an Asparagus-bed.— Please 
kindly state in your Gardening whether the 
following method is not a good one and the 
best to make an Asparagus-bed ? Dig out the 
top soil 1 foot deep, and throw out on one 
side, then dig another foot deep and throw out 
on the other side, then throw in again the top 
soil thrown out, mixing it up with other good 
earth, manure, etc., making the ground level. 
By doing this it would keep the bed on the 
level of the garden, and when should it be done ? 
—Thos. Franklin. 

* # * Your note as to making of Asparagus- 
bed is good, but so much depends upon the 
nature of the soil. It would never do to 
have stiff, clayey soil on the surface as the 
tender growths would be unable to push through. 
In heavy soil, our advice would be to entirely 
remove bottom spit and give such soil os road 
scrapings, burnt garden refuse, old morter 
rubble, and thoroughly incorporate with the 
surface soil, but if not too heavy we would 
advise you to dig 2 spits deep and add manure 
as the work proceeds in liberal quantities, and 
make the whole level, not hav e sunken alleys. 
The latter are advantageous in dry land, but 
not otherwise. Do the work of preparation as 
early as possible so as to get the ground settled 
by planting-time a month hence. It is 
advisable to turn the surface up as roughly as 
possible now to allow the weather to sweeten 
and pulverise the soil. It is then in excellent 
condition to sow or plant early in April. 

Culture of Cucumbers (A Constant 
Reader). —We fear unless you have some idea 
as to culture we cannot enter into all details as 
to way to grow them. We will give you the 
start, and you will find much help by noting 
the directions given in Gardening of the 
week’s work. You will require to sow the seed 
in small 60-pots in bottom-neat, and not give 
water until the seeds have germinated ; then 
give some and grow in a temperature of 80 degs., 
and avoid cold draughts ana too much moisture 
at roots, but give plenty of atmospheric moisture. 
Plant out when tne plants are from 6 inches to 
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8 inches high with three or four leaves, and in a 
warm bed of 80 degs. to 90 degs. This heat 
must fluctuate, and if from tiro-heat more 
moisture at roots will be required, and if from 
manures avoid extremes by thoroughly mixing the 
manure with such materials as will hold the 
heat well. Stop the main shoot at 2 feet or 
3 feet from the base—that is, pinch out the 
points of the plants—they will throw out lateral 
growth. Tie out these and stop again at the 
third joint, and fruits will form. Grow in good 
soil (not heavy), give food in the way of bone- 
meal and liquid-manure during growth, and 
every three or four weeks top-dress roots with 
good soil and bone-meal. Grow the plants 3 feet 
apart, and only a little soil is required at the 
stall—say a few bushels to each plant. We do 
not advise ventilation during growth but shade 
and abundance of moisture, a temperature of 
80 to 90 degs. in summer, 10 degs. to 1.5 degs. 
lower at night. Use warm water, and always 
avoid cold in any form. The l>est sorts are 
Rochfords Market Favourite, Telegraph, and 
Veitch’s Perfection. 

2487 — Culture of outdoor Tomatoes. 

—I grow about a hundred Tomato-plants every 
season on the same wall, and have done so for 
the last eight years. All I do to the soil is to 
throw out a portion of the old soil on* to the 
border adjoining, and take some from the same 
border to supply the place of that removed. I 
do this because a change of soil is dosirable, but 
I do not think that any change in that way is a 
sure remedy against the disease. I am inclined 
to think that you gave your plants too much 
water last season, or else your garden is very 
much shut in by walls or buildings.—J. C. C. 

Onion Lord Keeper.—I herewith have 
pleasure in sending you a specimen bulb of 
Deveriil’s Lord Keeper Onion in order to prove 
that the statement made by Mr. Crews in Gar¬ 
dening of the 14th December last, regarding the 
keeping qualities of this variety, to be mislead¬ 
ing. Deverill’s Anglo-Spanish Onion is even a 
better keeper than the ahove-mentioned sort.— 
H. Dkverill, CornhUl , Banbury. 

# # * A large and splendid Onion. It was re¬ 
ceived in perfect condition, showing that it keeps 
well. 


GOOD TURNIPS. 

There are many good Turnips, but as amateurs 
only want a few of the best varieties, I will not 
mention many, and those for early mid-season 
and keeping' or late use. Large Turnips are 
mostly of leas value than medium-sized ones, 
and those who aim at mere size lose in quality, 
as the large roots keep badly. 

It is useless in heavy, clay soils to sow the 
seeds of the Turnip too early, but most lovers of 
vegetables have a liking for early Turnips, and 
much may be done in the selection of variety. 
To get rapid growth and quick germination of 
seed sow on a warm border at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary or early in March, according to season ; 
but in heavy soils much may be done to assist 
the roots by lightening the soil. On heavy land 
give, any light surface-dressing to assist rapid 
growth. Often one may add such materials as 
will lighten heavy land, and select a warm cor¬ 
ner for sowing. In light soils there is no diffi¬ 
culty in securing early roots, and the only dan¬ 
ger is in thick sowing, a common failing whore 
broadcast sowing is resorted to. For very early 
crops there are no better aids to secure shapely 
roots than wood-ashes, and sowing in drills and 
feeding with such foods as soot, guano, and fish- 
manure in showery weather. I have seen whole 
crops lost in dry seasons with the fly, becauso 
they were checked at the start. If the roots 
can be kept moving there is no fear of collapse, 
and in seasons of drought damping overhead in 
the evening will often save the crop. The fly 
cannot thrive with moisture, but increases and 
eats the life out of the plant in times of drought. 
I now come to 

Varieties, and for very early sowing there 
are none to equal the Early Milan section. I 
have grown most kinds, and find the Extra 
Early Milan superior to all others. It will grow 
where others fail. It is not a large root, or a 
keeping variety, its value being in its earliness. 
Sown at tha date given above, I have had 
excellent roots in nine weeks from time of sow¬ 
ing. There are two varieties of the Milan 
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soction—the White and Purple-top. The latter 
is best, and I have found it superior to all others 
on heavy, poor soil. For ordinary sowing— 
that is, the end of March or early in April, the 
Model Turnip (illustrated) is one of the very 
best. Few roots are superior to it in appear¬ 
ance. It is a grand exhibition root—early, 
solid, and of first-rate quality ; in fact, all one 
can wish for in a Turnip. Early Snowball is the 
very best of the white varieties, and probably 
one of the most popular for summer use. It is 
of quick growth, pure white, and of good shape 
and flavour. It is somewhat like Model in appear 
anee, but, if anything, whiter in the skin, ami 
one of the very best varieties foramateurs for sum¬ 
mer use. For sowing in July for autumn supplies 
the best root I have grown is Red Globe, which 
will keep good for months, is not coarse, very 
solid, and grows well on poor land sown at the 
time named, or early in August in light soils for 
winter use. Those who like a yellow Turnip 
will find Golden Ball a very fine type and of 
pleasant flavour, an excellent keeper, and a 
good grower in most soils. Many persons object 
to yellow-fleshed varieties, but they are superior 
to many kinds, and very suitable for cold posi¬ 
tions. For standing all the winter for cutting 



Turnip Model. From a photograph sent by Mr. Farren, 
Canterbury. 


tops in a green state the last-named and the 
Chirk Castle are the best. The latter has a 
black skin, but white sweet flesh, and is very 
hardy. G. W. 


2533. -Plants for shady border.—I 

should imagine that “ Crosspatch’s ” border 
suffered even more from poverty than from 
shade. It is backed by a \ ew hedge, probably 
an old one, and 4 feet distant from the front of 
the border is a line of shrubs. The idea of an¬ 
nuals must be given up altogether. If anything 
is to be done it will be in the way of hardy pe¬ 
rennials. The border ought first to bo dug out 
to a depth of 2 feet, the old soil and the roots 
(of which it must be full) removed, and rich 
soil put l>ack in its place, then strong clumps of 
Delphinium, Lupine, Monkshood, Golden Rod, 
Doronicum, German Iris, etc., might be planted. 
Barrels with the tops and bottoms knocked out 
may be sunk to their rims in the border, holes 
being excavated sufficiently deep to take them 
easily, and filled with good compost. Planted in 
these, many clumps of Lilies of various kinds 
should do well until the roots from the hedge 
and shrubs invade their sanctums.—LAyscoMBK. 

The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Groupiru/ of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-press on finest hand-made 
pajvr, teell found in vellum. One Guinea nett. Through all 
Booksellers. 


FAIR DAFFODILS. 

We give this week many illustrations of the 
Daffodil, the great March flower, continuing in 
beauty in some forms until May. Want of 
space prevents us from dealing exhaustively 
with the flower. It is a vast subjeet, and of 
late years many lovely things have been added 
to the family. The 

Chief Narcissi 

are, to take them alphabetically, as follows ; 
Firstly, we have the delightful hoop Petticoat 
Daffodil (N. (Corbularia) Bulbooodium), an in¬ 
teresting and distinct group. In the new’ edit ion 
of the “English Flower Garden” it mentions 
that “ In Spain it grows in wet meadows during 
winter and spring, but is dried up throughout 
summer and autumn. The types are golden - 
yellow’ in Spain and Portugal, sulphur-yellow’ in 
S. France, as at Biarritz and Bayonne, one 
variety in the Pyrenean district (N. Gradlsi) is 
whitish, but in Algeria grows the exciuisite 
snow'y-white N. monophyllus. Hybrids be¬ 
tween N. Bulbocodium, N. triandrus, and the 
Daffodil have been obtained in gardens, and are 
also found w’ild. The main varieties are N. 
conspicuus, a large, rich, golden-yellow' kind, 
with green, rushy leaves ; N. tenuifolius, a 
small golden form, having a six-lobed rim to 
the corona, and very long, rushy leaves, w hich 
lie on the ground ; N. nivalis, abundant in Por¬ 
tugal and near Leon in Spain, a small, golden 
kind, with short, erect leaves ; N. prsecox, a 
large, early-blooming form, found by Mr. Barr 
in Spain ; N. citrinus, a pale sulphur form, vary¬ 
ing much in size; N. Graellsi, the European 
w’hite ; and N. monophyllus, the African white. 
These are dainty bulbs for pots or for choice 
borders on warm, dry soils. They can rarely be 
naturalised.” 

Cyclamen Daffodil (N. cyclamineus), which 
w’as illustrated recently in Gardening, is a 
charming kind from w’et places in Spain. 

Star Daffodil is N. inconi parabilis, and in 
this section we have a host of beautiful Daffodils, 
as N. Barri, Burbidgei, Backhousei, Nelsoni, 
Sabini, tridymus, and the hybrid Bernardi. 
Of N. incomparabilis w r e have many well- 
known varieties, some of w’hich we have illus¬ 
trated, such as Autocrat, Beauty, Cynosure, 
C. J. Backhouse, Queen Bess, Mary Anderson, 
Gloria Mundi, and Sir Watkin. Then there 
are splendid double varieties of N. incompara¬ 
bilis, one called Butter and Eggs (N. incompara¬ 
bilis fl.-pl.) being very fine. Orange Phoenix 
and Coalins and Cream lielong also to this 
group. 

Splendid kinds are in the Barri group. Con¬ 
spicuus and Sensation may be mentioned as 
typical of these, and the lover of Daffodils W’ill 
not forget the beautiful Burbidgei hybrids and 
the delicately-coloured Leedsi kinds. The 

Jonquil (N. Jonquilla), Rush Jonquil (N. jun- 
cifolius), Great Jonquil (N. odorus), and its 
larger form rugulosus, also the double kind or 
Queen Anne’s Jonquil must also be mentioned. 
The 

Poet’s or Pheasant-eye Narcissus (N. poeti- 
cus). Everyone who cares for flowers knows 
this pure sweet-scented Narcissus. Ornatus 
(see illustration) is the earliost in bloom, and is 
much in request at Easter. Grandifloms has 
larger flowers, and N. poetarum has a saffron- 
redeye or crown. A beautiful kind is the double 
Gardenia-flow ered, which is one of the latest in 
bloom. Mr. Burbidge, in the “ English Flow’er 
Garden,” makes some interesting remarks about 
our 

Common Daffodil (N. pseudo-Narcissus), and 
gives a carefully compiled list of the best varie¬ 
ties. He says: “There are several hundred 
varieties of the common Daffodil, either w ild or 
cultivated. The only native of Britain is the 
common English kind, which extends from Corn¬ 
wall to Fife, and is specially plentiful in the 
south-eastern counties. In Normandy we have 
seen Daffodils light up the woods in April, w’hile 
many fine forms are wild in Spain and in the 
Pyrenean region, and the richest of golden 
Daffodils come from Spain and Portugal. Nearly 
all Daffodils do well on Grass, if the soil be at 
all suitable ; and as regards our wild English 
Daffodil, the Grass is the only place in widen to 
row it permanently. Daffodils are usually 
ivided into three groups : First, golden 
Daffodils, such as maximus, Tenby, and spurius ; 
secondly, bicolors, such as John Horsfield, 

Original fro-rri 
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E npress, Grandee, etc.; thirdly, sulphur and 
white kinds, such as Exquisite, and the white 
■ Daffodils, such as the wild Pyrenean, N. mos- 
chatus, etc. Nearly all the golden kinds are 
robust and easily grown, and the bicolor group 
are even more so, but, speaking broadly, the 
delicate sulphur and the wnite sorts are tender 
an$ unsatisfactory, except on the most favour¬ 
able soils. 

The following are the best in each group: 

Goclden Daffodil group. — N. abscissus 
(muticus), Ard High, Emperor, Countess o# 
Annesley, Bastemil, Captain Nelson, spurius, 
coronatus (General Gordon), Golden Spur, Dis¬ 
tinction, obvallaris (Tenby), Henry Irving, 
Glory of Leyden, Golden Prince, Golden Plover, 
Golden Vase, Her Majesty, John Nelson, 
major, maximus, M. J. Berkeley, and Mrs. 
Elwes. Nanus and minor are dwarf varie¬ 
ties. Minimus is the smallest of all the 
Daffodils. P. R. Barr, rugilobus, Santa Maria, 
Samson, S. W. Harcourt, Townshend, Bos- 
cawen, Weardale Monarch, and many others are 
not as yet much grown. 

Bicolor group. —Empress, John Horsfield, 
Grandee, Dean Herbert, Michael Foster, Alfred 
Parsons, George C. Barr, Harrison Weir, 
J. B. M. Camm, John Parkinson, Mrs. Walter 
Ware, T. A. Dorien Smith, and variiformis. 

White and sulphur-coloured group.— 
Moechatus, albicans (Leda), cemuus (very vari¬ 
able), Cecilia de Graaff, Colleen Bawn, cemuus 
pulcher, C. W. Cowan, Dr. Hogg, Exquisite, 
J. G. Baker (volutus), F. VV. Burbidge, Lady 
Grosvenor, Galatea, Mme. de Graaff, Mrs. 
F. W. Burbidge, Mrs. J. B. M. Camm, Mrs. 
Thompson, Helen Falconer, pallidus pnecox 
(the variable sulphur Daffodil of Biarritz and 
Bayonne), pallidus asturicus, Princess Ida, 
Samian Belle, tortuosus, Wm. Goldring, W. P. 
Milner, Minnie Warren, Countess of Desmond. 

We have alluded to a few of the best double 
varieties. 

N. Johnstoni forms a comparatively new 
group, of which Queen of Spain is a fine form, 
and now much grown, especially in pots. 

Polyanthus or Bunch Narcissus (N. 
T&zetta) is well known, especially as a good 
Daffodil for pots. Such varieties as Grande 
Monarque, Sculy White, Soleil d’Or, and Basel- 
man major are familiar to Narcissus lovers. One 
kind is the Joss-flower, or Sacred Chinese Lily, 
about which several notes have lately appeared 
in Gardening. 

Ganymede’s Cup is N. triandrus, of which 
forms are the pretty Angel’s Tears (N. albus), 
and the dainty N. calathinus, see illustration. 

A FEW NOTES ABOUT GROWING DAFFODILS. 

Many questions about Daffodils are now 
asked every week. The answers given are 
various and sometimes contrary to one another ; 
still, under varying conditions all may be right. 

I send a few notes founded on long experience 
in the cultivation of the Daffodil, and suggest a 
few experiments, which anybody may easily try. 
The questions asked are—What i9 the best time 
to plant bought Daffodils ? How deep should 
they be planted ? When we want to divide or 
transplant them, when is the best time for doing 
it ? And does it injure them to keep them out 
of the ground ? Or are they better for being 
taken up and dried ? 

To give a general answer: Most kinds of 
Daffodils are so hardy and so enduring as to be 
able to go through a great deal of ill-treatment 
without resenting it or feeling much injured ; 
but as the public are beginning to buy rare and 
expensive kinds, they naturally wish to do the 
beet with them, and there are some which 
require careful cultivation. The most impor¬ 
tant question is that which relates to the time 
for 

Transplanting ; the bulbs may be dug up 
and moved without injury any time that they 
are at rest; but this period is very indefinite, 
lasting in some dry soils, and with some early 
kinds, from the middle of June until the middle 
o r September, but in wet and late soils less than 
half that time. Indeed, in the damp, strong 
soil of my garden I never at any time find the 
roots quite dead, and of some late kinds in wet 
seasons an inch or so of green leaf remains at 
the crown of the bulb all through summer. In 
such soils os this I think the best time for lifting 
is before the leavev-ane quite dead—perhaps 
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when dead for two-thirds of their length. The 
next point is—Ought they to be replanted at 
once, and are they better or worse for being 
kept some time out of the soil ? Anyone may 
test this, and in ordinary soils, if he plants half 
at once, and keeps half out of the ground in a 
dry and airy place for three months, and then 
plants them, it is likely enough that in flower- 
ing-time next spring he will see no difference 
between the two sets. In this backward and 
wet soil I often keep those I am moving out of 
the ground for two or three months to ripen 
them thoroughly, partly, too, for convenience or 
giving away, and spread them under a south 
wall in all the little sunshine this climate affords. 
I replant before the end of September, and 
think the flowers finer and the growth 
more vigorous than if replanted at once, but I 
am not very confident about it. On the other 
hand, when in the ground they are more out of 
harm’s way. They cannot be forgotten. They 
will not become mildewed, as they do to their 
detriment if stored in a damp, ill-aired shed. 
When above ground birds peck and scratch 
them about from curiosity, for I never found 
that any bird or any kind of mouse would eat 
Daffodil roots. It must not be supposed that 
any change of treatment after the spring growth 
is completed will make a bulb flower the next year 
which would not otherwise have flowered. I 
believe that all spring bulbs make the germ of 
the next year’s flower while this year’s leaves 
are growing. We are often told that Daffodils 
bought from nurserymen have been planted 
after Christmas, and, nevertheless, flowered 
well; but if planting is deferred so late the 
flowering is retarded, and the subsequent growth 
less satisfactory. I should 

Plant from choice before the end of October, 
though I have many times planted all through 
November with good results. The surest way 
to spoil the next year’s flowering is to trans¬ 
plant bulbs, letting the roots get dry whilst still 
in flower. If a 1mi.11 of soil is kept round the 
roots, or they are packed for a short time only 
in wet Moss, they may be transplanted with 
little injury at any time. As regards depth of 
planting, I am unwilling to lay down any 
definite rule. I have found wild Daffodils at all 
depths, from a foot to 2 inches, often in the 
same field, and I have repeatedly tried planting 
at all these depths. For deep planting, of 
course, the soil must be deep and well-worked 
below the bulb ; and the deeper, the earlier it 
will come up, being more out of the reach of 
frost, but the leaves and flower-stalk will grow 
taller. If we wish to encourage a dwarf and 
compact habit, shallow planting should be the 
rule, but the lighter the soil the greater the 
depth may be. Where garden room must be 
economised, deep planting enables us to utilise 
the space over Daffodils for late annuals or bed¬ 
ding plants, and, provided an autumn dressing 
is given, this double crop does no harm. A safe 
rule in good soils is to leave 6 inches of soil 
above the crown of the bulb. 

The moral to be drawn from these remarks is 
that all should make experiments and observe 
the treatment best suited to their own soil and 
climate, as well as to the different kinds of 
Daffodil they can cultivate. D. 


Irish Daffodils. 

It is now a fact generally accepted that there 
are no indigenous Daffodils in Ireland ; even 
the common Lent Lily of England is there un¬ 
known, and Bentham and other botanists are 
agreed that the Daffodil in Ireland is merely a 
naturalised subject, and not by any means a 
native of the Emerald Isle. But, on the other 
hand, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
Ireland generally, and more especially the 
genial south, is really the adopted home of the 
Daffodil, since these flowers thrive there even 
when neglected, and yield results that can only 
be obtained in English gardens by dint of great 
cultural labour ana solicitude. I say this much 
of Daffodils generally, but when we narrow 
down the question and consider only the rare 
and beautiful white Daffodils, then we find out 
what splendid results may be obtained, sinoe 
these delicate varieties are os a rule most luxu¬ 
riant and free flowering in Irish gardens, 
although “ uncertain, coy, and hard to please” 
in most English ones. I scarcely expect all, or 
even the greater portion, of English Daffodil- 
growers to believe me, but at the same time I 
can fearlessly say what I firmly believe, and 


that is, that Daffodils generally may be grown in 
Ireland finer and better than in any other 
country, and that of white Daffodils this is 
especially the truth. 

As I have said, no Narcissi are really wild— 
i.e., indigenous—to Ireland, but many Daffodils 
are abundantly naturalised there. Perhaps the 
most abundant of all are N. princeps and N. 
spurius, which on some old garden sites have 
spread and increased by the thousand. The 
form of N. spurius, most abundantly naturalised 
in Kerry, Limerick, and Waterford, and now 
and then Co. Tipperary, is what we know now 
as Ard-Righ, a nrst-rate Daffodil for the Grass, 
and, as so grown, early and strong, although it 
frequently dies out under rich border cultiva¬ 
tion. In Ireland Ard-Righ is often quite as 
early as N. pallidus pnecox, from which, of 
course it is quite different, being broad-leaved 
and having a bold rich golden flower. One of 
the very beet of all the yellow Irish Daffodils, 
however, is Countess of Annesley, bold, vigorous, 
and free-flowering ; indeed, I know of no other 
variety that yields such a profusion of flower- 
scapes in proportion to the leaves. How singu¬ 
lar it all seems to a student of Daffodils that 
some of the finest and most distinct varieties 
should have existed in Welsh valleys and in 
Irish parks and domains certainly for genera¬ 
tions, and perhaps for centuries. Of such I may 
allude to Sir Watkin, of which the big and 
beautiful Countess of Annesley is a counterpart 
in Ireland. Of course, flowers thus localised 
are enjoyed by those who see them, even if only 
as Peter Bell enjoyed “the Primrose by the 
river’s brim but it is only by accident, as it 
were, that they become generally known and 
appreciated at their true worth as distinct 
garden variations. 

The following list is that of Daffodils which 
are or have Men naturalised in Ireland : N. 
princeps, N. spurius, N. major, N. nanus, N. 
cernuus, N. Colleen Bawn, N. albicans, N. 
Telamonius plenus, N. eystettensis, N. odorus 
plenus, N. minor fl.-pl. (Kip Van Winkle), N. 
white minor, N. Minnie Warren, N. Countess 
of Annesley, N. Countess of Desmond, N. 8t. 
Andoen’s, N. Little Nell, N. Gladys Hartland, 
N. Silver Barr, and N. Richard Boyle. There 
are others scarcely lees distinct than the above, 
and one other so different and distinct from all 
known Daffodils, that one can well understand 
its owner and discoverer being very proud and 
jealous of it and its welfare. I, of course, 
allude to the frilled trumpet Daffodil, found 
on a lawn in Co. Limerick years ago, and now 
known os Crom-a-Boo. Of this there is said 
to be a white counterpart existing in the garden 
of an Irish artisan, and I have in my possession 
a dried flower. 

Ireland has a great future before her if her 
people will but adopt the garden farm industry 
so popular and profitable, not alone in the south 
of England and Scilly, but also in the Channel 
Islands, Normandy, Belgium, and in France. 

B. 


2612.—The Oalifornian Violet.— That 
this new Violet is a distinct advance in many 
ways upon the older varieties there can be no 
doubt, though whether it will prove as satis¬ 
factory in the open ground as it has in frames I 
cannot say, never having grown it as yet except 
under cover. The individual blooms are very 
large, one that I measured the other day being 
over 1 £ inches in diameter. The appearance of the 
flower is also exceedingly light and graceful, the 
upper petals being often widely separated, as in 
the Dog Violet, and more oval than round in 
form. The stems are long and pliant, compar¬ 
ing favourably in this particular with those of 
Wellsiana, which are brittle. This latter Vio¬ 
let, when grown in the same frame, has not 
proved so floriferous as the Californian, which 
i9 also its superior in the matter of fragrance. 
The freest-blooming Violet in this neighbour¬ 
hood during the past two months has been the 
Red Russian, the oolour of which is, however, 
not so generally acceptable as is the purple tint 
which now goes by the name of Violet. In th« 
south-west, violets, both single and double, may 
be had in bloom in the open during the greater 
part of the year. About a decade ago, when I 
grow Violets in the open in considerable quan¬ 
tities, in only two months of the twelve—via., 
June and July—was I unable to gather blooms 
from the plants.—S. W. F., Smith Devon, 
Un^lTBI TfCm 
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CLEMATISES. 

Is these we have one of the most delightful 
and easily-managed, as well as free-blooming, 
objects for cool-houses. Though usually planted 
in the open air, any of the hardy varieties thrive 
admirably under glass, but they must have 
abundance of fresh air and sunlight. The fine 
large-flowering kinds, such 
as Duke of Edinburgh, 

Miss Bateman, Alba Mag 
na, the lanuginosa varie- 
i ies, as well as the double 
kinds, etc., produce re¬ 
markably fine and well- 
finished blossoms under 
glass. The only species 
requiring heat is thebeau¬ 
tiful white-flowered C. in¬ 
divisa, from New Zealand, 
which flowers during the 
late winter and early 
spring months. Our illus¬ 
tration shows the beauty 
of the Clematis in a Savoy 
garden at Treeserve. 

Cuttings of the young 
side-growths in the spring, 
each taken off with a 
“ heel,” and 3 inches to 
4 inches in length, may be 
rooted in well - drained 
pota of light, sandy soil in 
a gentle hot-bed or warm 
pit or house, with but 
little more difficulty than 
i hose of Dahlias. Or the 
shoots of outdoor plants 
may be layered. The 
bulk of the plants of 
< ommerce are, however, 
grafted on stocks formed 
of bits of the root of the 
wild C. vitall>a, or Tra¬ 
veller’s Joy. The grafted 
pieces are either potted 
and plunged in a hot-bed 
or else just dibbled in a 
warm bed of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre and sand until united 
and rooted, when they are 
potted and grown on in 
the usual way. This is, 
however, a pernicious 
practice. 

The plants thrive in a 
well-drained bed of rich 
and rather light, loamy 
soil , but do not overdo 
them with manure, or 
there will be more growth 
than leaves. Prune in the 
winter or early spring 
those that flower on the 
new wood rather severely, 
but such as bloom from 
the old woody growths 
must only be cut in 
lightly, and then immedi¬ 
ately after flowering, or a 
season’s bloom will be lost. 

Water freely while in 
growth and bloom, but at 
other times keep on the 
dry side. B. C. R. 


the delightful single white Macartney Rose, that 
loves a wall, and from July until October, 
expands its pure, fmgrant blooms. In the 
south-west there is no more valuable climber 
than Solanum iasminoides, the white flower- 
clusters being home in profusion during the 
autumn ; possibly, however, the winters further 
north would prove too severe for its eonstitu- 


2440.—Climbers for 
a west wall.— There 
are many lovely Roses 
that are well-adapted for 
training on walls, Reve 
d’Or being one of the best, 
blooming profusely in the 
summer and soon covering 
a large space with graceful 
and abundant foliage. 

The purple Clematis Jack- 
mani, threading inform¬ 
ally through the shoots 
of this Rose, and mingling its rich hues 
with the golden-fawn of the Rose-petals, affords 
a charming contrast of tints. LTdi s al is another 
Tea Rose that is a rapid grower, producing 
blossoms of an indescribable tawny-crimson 
sometimes stained with vivid orange. Climbing 
Captain Christy has all the shell-pink beauty of 
its parent added to a vigorous habit. r l1i 
there are the Banksians w I 
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never out of place on a wall, while its winter- 
flowering sister, J. nudiflorum, brightens the 
close of the year with innumerable yellow stars. 
The common Passion-flower, P. ccerulea, orna¬ 
mental whilst in flower, is doubly so w r hen its 
ripe, orange fruits gleam amid the dark foliage 
in the short winter days. Among the climbers, 
whatever they may be, Tropa?olums should be 

f ilantcd to wreatho them 
lere aud there with trails 
of scarlet and of gold. T. 
tuberosum and T. speeio- 
sum are the most brilliant, 
but the latter is fickle and 
often refuses to reveal its 
capabilities of splendour, 
though where it thrives 
there is nothing that can 
rival its display. —S. YV. F., 
Torquay. 


Clematis on loggia, Trcsserve, Savoy. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Plane, 

Great Warley. 


tion. Wistaria sinensis is one of the most 
attractive climbers ever introduced into Eng¬ 
land, and a house covered with its pendulous, 
lavender racemes is a sight not soon to be for¬ 
gotten, while its perfume is most dolicate. 
Clematis montana soon clothes a wall, and in 
the spring is an expanse of ivory-white blos¬ 
soms. The white Jasmine, that so often shrouds 
the cottage porch with an odorous mantle, is 
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PLANTING A BORDER. 
There should be no diffi¬ 
culty in finding suitable 
subjects for “Derby’s” 
long border. Clumps of 
Lilies should be planted 
here and there—first and 
foremost thatold favourite 
the Madonna Lily, that 
perfects its pure beauty 
alike in garden of peasant 
and of prince. Of brilliant 
colours there are L. chal- 
cedonicum (scarlet), L. 
croceum (golden-orange), 
and the Tiger Lilies (red¬ 
dish - orange). Another 
beautiful White Lily is 
L. Martagon album, and 
the buff-tinted blooms of 
the easily-grow'n L. exeel- 
sum are very attractive. 
For tall plants the light 
blue Delphiniums are very 
effective, as ure the lofty 
spires of the Hollyhocks ; 
the tallest and one of the 
best of the Michaelmas 
Daisies, Robert Parker, 
also growing to a height 
of quite 6 feet. Galtonia 
(Hyacinthus) eandicans, 
with its tall heads of 
white pendent bells, looks 
well when flowering side 
by side w r ith the Scarlet 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis ; 
another charming combi¬ 
nation of colours being 
obtained by the juxtapo¬ 
sition of the rich blue 
Salvia patens and the 
vivid-hued Lobelia c&rdi- 
nalis. Of perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, H. ketiflorus and 
H. rigidus Miss Mellish 
are the best, their bright 
yellow being w r ell set ofi' 
by the white stars of 
Py rethrum uliginosum. 

Besides Campanula pyra- 
midalis, the Peach-leaved 
Bellflower (C. persicifolia) 
and C. grandis, both tin¬ 
type and the white varie¬ 
ty, should be planted in 
clumps, while here and 
there Phloxes of distinct 
colours should be grown. 
Montbretias are valuable 
on account of their strik¬ 
ing orange-scarlet flower- 
sprays. Irises should also 
be utilised, both the bulb¬ 
ous Spanish and English 
sections and the German 
Flags, of which there arc 
many delightful kinds, t he 6weet - scented 
Pallida flavescens (yellow), Florentina (laven¬ 
der-white) and Princess of Wales (pure white), 
being very ornamental. The old double White 
Rocket, w T hich is now seldom seen in gardens, 
is a flower that should not bo omitted from 
any herbaceous border, its fragrance being 
exquisite, w'hich may also be said of the Clove 
Carnation and of £*WglWi t fr; : F?¥ lk - H * britl 
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Aquilegias are very delicate in form and in their 
varied tints, a space of these invariably evoking 
admiration, as do clumps of Alstrcemerias, their 
faint gradations of colour ranging from cream to 
crimson. When these latter are planted 6 inches 
deep they come to no harm in the hardest 
winter, and increase in beauty year by year. 
A brilliant effect may be produced by planting 
a few collections of Tigridias during March, not 
less than twelve bulbs being placed in one site. 
The best varieties are T. grandiflora (scarlet), 
T. g. alba (white), T. g. lilacea (bright rose), 
and T. conchiflora (yellow). The display of 
these gorgeous flowers during the summer is 
tropical in its splendour, and, though they last 
but a few hours in perfection, if a fair number 
of bulbs are planteu together, there are always 
some blossoms expanding. 

S. W. Fitzherbkrt. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 


French growers. 

Chrysanthemum-growers in the North of 
France have long since earned a well deserved 
reputation of being very capable exponents of 
the art of big-bloom cultivation. One grower, 
a M. Dellanoy, of Douai, is said to have grown 
the flower since the year 1838, and is still an 
enthusiast. Large numbers of the finest blooms 
on sale in the Parisian florists’ shops come from 
tho north. The southern growers are chiefly con¬ 
spicuous os misers of new seedling varieties. 

A new' French Chrysanthemum society. 

A new Chrysanthemum society has just been 
founded at Lille. Its plan of operations seems 
to have been largely borrowed from the English 
N.C.S., of which its secretary is a member. 
The popular autumn flow'er has always been 
held in nigh esteem at Lille, wdiere in 1889 two 
exhibitions were held to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of its introduction into Europe. 

Foreign novelties. 

The foreign novelties are likely to be quite as 
numerous this year as ever. I have already 
received about a dozen French catalogues from 
different raisers, offering an enormous number 
of new seedlings for sale, many of which will 
probably never see the light of an English 
November day. Japanese varieties, of course, 
predominate. 

American Chrysanthemums. 

The Americans do not seem likely to be idle, 
although the number of trans-Atlantic novelties 
will be less than those from France. Messrs. 
Spaulding, E. G. Hill, Smith and Sons, Domer, 
J. N. May, Pitcher and Manda, and several 
Californian raisers are the chief contributors, 
and a great feature of the American system of 
nomenclature is the simplicity of the names 
employed : Midnight, Day - dawn, Sunclad, 
Invincible, Riverside, Indiana, Pink Ivory, j 
Amaranth, Infatuation are a few well worthy of 
imitation. 

Chrysanthemum literature. 

New books on the Chrysanthemum appear to 
have been unusually plentiful the last twelve 
months. “ Tho Chrysanthemum Year Book for 
1895,” and “ The American Chrysanthemum 
Annual ” have already been noticed. Since then 
we have had “ Recent Chrysanthemums,” by 
Mr. Michael Barker, and quite lately Mr. Jones’ 
beautiful “ Chrysanthemum Album,” Owen’s 
“Chrysanthemum Culture,” and Wells’ book on 
the “ Culture of the Chrysanthemum.” A new 
one is also announced from Melbourne, in 
Australia, and tw T o are promised from the pens 
of French authors. Such literary activity seems 
to prove very clearly that the predicted deca¬ 
dence of the Chrysanthemum is still a long way 
off 

A GREAT SHOW-IN BELGIUM. 


The Royal Agricultural and Botanical Society 
of Ghent, which celebrated with great success 
the centenary of the Chrysanthemum in 1889, 
has just issued the schedule of a show to 
be held in November next, which promises to be 
a somewhat finer and more extensive one than 
the usual annual show held by that society. 
Visitors to the 1889 one will long remember the 
hearty welcome that was extended to the 
English Chrysairfhemunj-gro^ 


glc 


who 


S it on that occasion, and also the excellent 
y of plants in groups that were so artisti- 
trr&nged in the Casino. 

French National Chrysanthemum Society. 

Following the example of the English and 
American Chrysanthemum-growers, a body of 
French cultivators of the .popular flower held a 
meeting at Lyons last Novemoer, and founded a 
national society for France. The work of this 
society may be briefly stated as follows: It 
will not hold exhibitions on its own account, 
but will make money grants, and grants of 
modals, to encourage shows in various parts of 
the country. Annual conferences will be held. 
A floral committee Mill be established to 
award certificates to novelties. A catalogue 
for tho use of members and other publica¬ 
tions are intended to be published. The 
formation of local committees and the affiliation 
of societies will be encouraged. To these might 
be added the registration of the names of new 
varieties, so as to prevent a constant source of 
trouble—viz., the giving of the same name to 
different varieties. The French N.C.S. intend 
also to start a library of Chrysanthemum books 
and literature. C. Harman Payne. 


Chrysanthemums for cutting. — I 

waited for this week’s issue (Feb 22) in expecta¬ 
tion of seeing the above interesting subject con¬ 
tinued and some of the new’er varieties touched 
upon. Most amateurs have probably given up 
the majority of the sorts named, finding that 
more recent introductions, although a good deal 
more costly at starting, give a far more satisfac¬ 
tory result at even less trouble. Two kinds I 
would specially recommend as having done w'ell 
with me—Mile. Th^r^se Rey, best of all cream- 
coloured kinds, and Boule de Neige, a lovely 
pale heliotrope shade. These are the two 
best ‘ ‘ amateurs’ Chrysanthemums ” I know of for 
any purpose, and it must be a neglectful gar¬ 
dener indeed who does not obtain satisfaction 
from them. Several plants of Boule de Neige 
stood out in a bed throughout the droughts of 
last summer wiiere water was scarce and w T cre 
stunted from want of it; but when they were 
taken into the house they grew away, ana most 
of the blooms were quite equal to those on plants 
grown in pots and carefully tended all along.— 
A. C. J., Eynhami Bitterne. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wistarias from cuttings.— Can you 

inform me how and at what time of the year to 
take Wistaria-cuttings, and what treatment 
they require ? I have a hot-bed, cold-pits, and 
a greenhouse.— Reader of Gardening. 

*»*. Wistarias do not strike at all readily, the 
only way being to treat the cuttings as recom¬ 
mended for the Magnolias. As the Tong, flexible 
shoots of the Wistaria are readily brought in 
contact with the ground, they offer special 
facilities for layering, which is a very good way 
for increasing Wistarias. Care should be taken 
that the buned portion of the branch is well 
tongued, and a peg or bit of stone inserted to 
keep the wound open. Where a long shoot can 
be layered throughout its full length, or nearly 
so, it may be tongued below each joint, when, 
after a couple of years, several plants may be 
obtained. Small shoots of the Wistaria are 
sometimes grafted on to pieces of the root; but 
this is a rather complicated operation, and 
seldom resorted to except by nurserymen. 

Magnolias from cuttings.— Can you 

inform me how and at what time of the year to 
take Magnolia-cuttings, and what treatment 
they require? I have a hot-bed, oold-pits, and 
a greenhouse.— Reader of Gardening. 

%* Magnolias are very difficult to strike 
from cuttings, so that we can hold out but little 
hope of your succeeding. The only chance is to 
take cuttings of the short-jointed shoots of 
medium vigour, rather than the very strong ones. 
They should be taken when in a half-ripened 
state—that will, as a rule, be soon after mid¬ 
summer—then cut off at a joint, the bottom leaf 
removed, when the cuttings must be inserted 
firmly into well-drained pots of sandy soil. A 
length of about 6 inches is very suitable for the 
cuttings. After insertion they should be kept 
close in a cold frame for a month or so, when a 


little bottom-heat may hasten the formation of 
roots, but, as above stated, you cannot hope for 
any great measure of success. Magnolias may 
be propagated by layering, which should be done 
before the leaves make their appearance—that 
is, in the case of the deciduous kinds. By nur¬ 
serymen they are all propagated by grafting on 
to seedling stocks. Layers must be allowed two 
years before they are fit for removal. 

The Parasol Fir. — In your issue of 
Feb. 1st you give an excellent selection of the 
“ rarer Conifers,” to which I should like to add 
one which will probably interest your readers— 
viz., Sciadopitys verticillata, the Parasol Fir. 
It is a native of Japan, and of recent introduc¬ 
tion (1861). An intending planter should procure 
one of some size, as it is of very slow growth, 
but most symmetrical.— C. A. W. Cottrill, 
Sunbury-on - Thames. 


FERNS. 

MOVING HARDY FERNS. 

The best time to move hardy Ferns is just 
before the new growth starts away, unless the 
plants are kept in pots, when, of course, they 
may be planted at any time. I think every 
garden should possess a hardy fernery, and also 
an alpine garden, even though both may be on 
a comparatively small scale. They should 
form separate and distinct features—at least, 
I like the Ferns and Alpines as separate 
things, though I know a large and very pretty 
rock garden where the Ferns fill in the shady 
nooks, and the sun-loving alpines occupy rocky 
mounds in the open parts of the garden. This 
is a good season to make alterations and begin 
both these collections, or to extend them if a 
beginning has already been made. In situations 
where it is difficult to obtain stones or roots of 
trees, Ferns and alpines of many kinds may be 
grown—and they will do well—on an undu¬ 
lating bonk. H. 


2519.— Crown Imperials. —These hand¬ 
some flowers are not exacting in the matter of 
culture, large clumps that have not been dis¬ 
turbed for years often being found in old 
gardens. The soil preferred is a deep, rich loam, 
though they are to loe seen doing well in the peat 
of Azalea plantations. The bulbs should be 
planted as early in the autumn as they can be 
procured, and placed at a depth of 6 inches be¬ 
neath the surface. A mulching of decayed 
manure or a sprinkling of artificial fertiliser 
applied just as the shoots break the ground adds 
to the vigour of the plants. The handsomest 
variety is the yellow, the drooping flower- 
bells, with the quivering drops of crystal mois¬ 
ture shining in their saffron cups, being very 
beautiful. The scent of the flowers, leaves, and 
bulbs is, however, pungent and far-reaching, 
this quality, with some persons, quite outweigh¬ 
ing the undoubted ornamental properties they 
possess. They will grow in any position, but 
are best planted in the herbaceous border behind 
some loftier and later - growing subjects, 
such as Starworts, Galegas, or Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, which, after the beauty of these Fritil- 
larias is past, will grow up and hide their un¬ 
sightly, yellowing leaves. It sometimes happens 
that after a wet summer they fail to bloom, or 
bloom poorly ; but this is generally counter¬ 
balanced by an enhanced display in the succeed¬ 
ing year. The bulbs should never be planted 
singly, but in clumps of from four to twelve, the 
effect thus obtained being far more natural and 
decorative than when the pernicious system of 
dotting single bulbs is resorted to.—S. W. F., 
Torquay. 

Flowers from ScUly.— During the past 
three weeks over 30,000 packages of flowers 
have been received from the Sciily Islands and 
despatched from Penzance. On February 11th, 
4,739 packages, weighing in the aggregate 27 
tons, w'ero forwarded to London, an excess on 
that day of 19 tons over the total despatches for 
the whole of February' of last year, when, owing 
to tho severe frost, very large consignments 
wore not made until Easter. 

▲ram Lilies fir.;.— The best way to kill green¬ 
flies on Arum Lilies or any other plants is to vaporise with 
nicotine, and if there are many dead flies left on the manta 
syringe gently with water in which a little soap has been 

dissolved. Origiral fren 
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FRUIT. 

2484.—Treatment of Grape-Vines.— 
It appears from your inquiry that the roots of 
the Vines are inside the nouse, or else you would 
not want information about watering them. If 
that is so and you have not given the roots 
wator for the last six weeks, you must attend to 
them at once and give them sufficient to moisten 
the roots down to a depth of 18 inches. This 
had better be done at intervals of a day or two, 
as that is the only way to make sure of all the 
i 'Oil to the depth stated being moistened. But 
if the roots are in an outside border you need 
not disturb yourself about them until next May 
or June, when, if the weather is very dry, you 
way give them a good soaking of liquid-manure 
if you have it, or failing this, plain water. 
With regard to pruning, that should be done not 
later than the beginning of the new year. If 
not done it should be attended to at once. If 
the Vines are old ones—that is, have rods from 
which there is the lost year’s growth still upon 
them—you must cut all the shoots back to the 
second or third bud on each shoot. This is 
called pruning back to a spur, and the same 
operation is carried out every year, and if done 
directly the leaves have fallen, so much the 
better for the Vines.—J. C. C. 

Lady Downe’s Seedling Grape.— 

Owing to its modest appearance as compared 
with more showy varieties, this is not so much 
planted as its merits deserve. As a market 
Grape it is not to be compared with Gros 
Colman, but in private gardens the latter ought 
not to find a place. Lady Downe’s will produce 
a size of bunch specially adapted for dessert, 
with a crispness and flavour all its own, and 
particularly agreeable to the palate. I think the 
tide of opinion is beginning to turn in favour 
of higher quality in fruit, as demands have been 
verjr good this season for Grapes of good flavour. 

Pruning of newly-planted fruit- 
trees. —What is the best way to prune young 
trees of Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Pear, ana 
Cherry? The trees are fan-trained, having 
about five branches each, and are described as 
“ dwarf-trained.” They were planted in 
November last. The Peaches ana Nectarines 
have shoots of from 2 feet to 4 feet in length, 
and with plenty of buds showing. The Pears, 
Apricots, and Cherries have shoots from 1 foot 
to 2 feet in length. I was advised at the 
nursery when I bought the trees to disbud the 
Peaches and Nectarines, but do not quite know 
how to proceed. Do you consider this method 
preferable to shortening back the shoots and 
leaving 1 the remaining buds to develop ? How 
soon should the trees be pruned?—J. D. Hyde. 

%* Trees planted last November will require 
very little pruning indeed if you obtain them 
from a good nursery, and the growths are well 
balanced. Peaches may be shortened, say, from 
18 inches to 2 feet; but this depends upon the 
variety. Our advice would be : Shorten the top 
shoots more than the lower, as the upper ones 
are always stronger, and only cut a few inches 
from the lower ones. Now, as to disbudding, 
you must understand that means removal of 
suiplus shoots when all the buds have burst, 
ana are about an inch or less in size. If all 
these were left to grow your wall could not 
accommodate them. Proceed thus: Remove 
more than half the small shoots, leaving a good 
strong one at top of shoot, two more, say from 
3 inches to 6 inches lower down, and a couple of 
good ones at the base. These later and those 
above are important, as at pruning-time next 
year this years shoot will be cut back to this. To 
sum up briefly, vou really want sufficient shoots 
to furnish wall, but with leading shoots on 
young trees like yours, it will be necessary to 
double the number—that is, leave more buas to 
form shoots or side branches for extension. 
You will, by the above, understand it is neces¬ 
sary both to shorten shoots—that is, prune and 
rub off or disbud in the way of Peaches and 
Nectarines, but merely shorten the shoots of 
Cherries, Pears, and Apricots (not disbud). 
Very little cutting, if any, is required the first 
season. Merely top strong shoots a few inches, 
and prune at once. 

Remedy for bleeding Vines.— Among 
other remedies for stopping “bleeding” in 
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pruned Vines, I have found out the following, 
and as I have never seen it mentioned, it may 
be something new : Tie very tightly round and 
close to the end of the shoot that is bleeding a 
piece of fine, strong twine, which will stop it 
at once. Two or three times round is sufficient, 
the tighter the better. Two shoots on a Black 
Alicante were bleeding badly, having recently 
been cut. I burnt the ends, as I have frequently 
done before, with no advantage. They continued 
to run at the rate of a drop every few minutes. 
As an experiment, 1 did as already stated, dried 
the end, and not another drop fell, much to my 
satisfaction and surprise. Have you heard of 
this liefore ? It will be easy to test the matter 
by cutting a shoot on a Vine which has 
begun to move.—H. C. 

*»* Hew can a shoot, if hard and well-ripened, 
be stopped bleeding in the way you suggest, as 
the bleeding could not be influenced by a tie 
round the liard wood, which, when the Vines 
are pruned too late in the season, is most apt to 
suffer ? 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

Propagating Ar&lia Veitchi.— Refer¬ 
ring to “G. W. D.’s” remarks on the propa¬ 
gating of Aralia Veitchi, I inserted two cuttings 
of the same variety in February of last year, 
and succeeded in rooting both, and in the second 
week in January last I took three more, but 
have not examined yet to see if they are rooted. 
They are, however, looking all light so far. 
My stove is about the same temperature as that 
of “ G. W. D.,” and I have a frame in the same 
bouse. The cuttings are taken off and put in 
the frame as soon as possible to prevent them 
from flagging, the notsoeing plunged in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre.—A. D. Cornish, The Gardens, Con - 
ingsby , Plymouth. 

2601.— Repotting Agapanthus.— If, as 

“ S. B. Gray” says, a good many roots of his 
Blue African Lilies are dead, these roots should 
be carefully cut out with a sharp knife, and the 
plants put back in the same-sized pots, all inter¬ 
stices in the root-balls being filled with good 
fibrous loam, which should be made firm with a 
rammer when the potting is coinpletod. As 
growth commences water may be given, and 
when the pots become full of roots soot-water 
and liquid-manure should be supplied at regular 
intervals. Flowers are always produced most 
abundantly in cases where the pots are crammed 
with roots, and plenty c i nutriment, to sustain 
vigour, is afforded, though oftentimes in such 
collections trouble is caused by the exuberantly 
expanding roots effecting breakage of the pots. 
Lanscombe. 

2440. —Plants for shaded greenhouse. 

—“ Midlands ” might grow Streptocarpi in his 
shady greenhouse. In South Africa I have 
found them flowering in comparatively thick 
woods. Some of the new hybrids are remark¬ 
ably handsome, the colours ranging from the 
original lavender to cerise and white, while the 
plants are free flowering and the blooms lasting. 
For the back wall I should be inclined to 
recommend Myrsiphyllura asparagoides, more 
generally known as Smilax. Here it does 
remarkably well in a similar position.— Lans- 
combe. 

2445.— Treatment of Bucharis.—The 

old method of plunging this plant in bottom- 
heat is now, for the most part, discontinued. 
The pots are Btood on open trellises over 
the hot-water pipes, a temperature of from 
70 degs. to 80 dogs, being maintained. With 
copious syringing, the air is kept charged with 
moisture, and it is in this atmosphere and strong 
heat that the Eucharis thrives. As the plants 
are impatient of direct sunlight, shading should 
be given, great care being also taken with regard 
to ventilation, draughts being fatal to success 
and little air being needed. Many successful 
growers have given up the practice of drying off 
the plants in cool-houses and now keep them in 
the same structures all the year round, without 
witholding water. It is claimed that this sys¬ 
tem is the most natural, is less weakening to the 
bulb, and is productive of auite as free-bloom¬ 
ing. The potting-soil should be fibrous loam, 
with half the quantity of peat or leaf-mould, 
Bilver-sand and small pieces of charcoal being 
added in order to keep the compost open. Gooa 


drainage should be given, at least 2 inches in 
9-inch pots being aavisable. If the soil once 
gets sour and the bulbs in a bad state of health 
it is a difficult matter to resuscitate them. Low 
temperatures and overwatering are the most 
fruitful causes of disaster.— Lanscombe. 

The Double Chinese Primula.— This 
iB a splendid form of the Chinese Primula, and 
we refer now, not to the type raised by the late 
Mr. Gilbert, of Burghley, but to the delightful 
varieties raised by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading. The plants are exceptionally free 
and vigorous, continuing in bloom for many 
weeks, the range of colours extending from white 
to that of blue, which, if not the blue of the 
Gentian, is a refined and pleasing shade, quite 
free from traces of magenta and dingy purple. 
We know few greenhouse flowers so distinct and 
charming as this, and a new kind named Double 
Heliotrope is a welcome addition ; the flowers 
soft lilac, or between heliotrope and lilac, tender 
and pleasing. We have double varieties in 
pink, carmine, and other colours, whilst the 
whites are very fine. One named Snowdrift is 
valuable, as the flowers do not drop when the 
plant is handled, as in the case of other kinds. 
A double white Fern-leaved may be noted too, 
but it is of the beautiful blue forms to whioh 
attention may be well drawn. By careful and 
skilful fertilisation a lovely race of double 
flowers has been produced. 

FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

WOOLWICH, PLUMSTEAD, & DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly meeting of this sooietv was 
held at the Masonic Hall, Anglesea-hill, Wool¬ 
wich, on Tuesday evening, February 18th inst. 
On this occasion Mr. D. B. Crane gave a lecture 
on the Chrysanthemum, chiefly confining his 
remarks to the Japanese varieties. The points 
for consideration were the number of plants to 
grow for exhibition, preparation of plants for 
cuttings, best form of outting, when to propa¬ 
gate, position and treatment during propaga¬ 
tion, repotting, stopping, and cutting back, 
taking the bud, top-dressing, damping, cups 
and tubes, staging for exhibitors, judging the 
best 24 Japanese varieties, etc. Exhibits show¬ 
ing the cultural skill of the members were Btaged 
and adjudicated upon during the evening, and 
the prospects of the society are very encourag¬ 
ing. The Chrysanthemum exhibition will prob¬ 
ably take place on November 12th, 13th, and 
14th, in the present year. 

Ozar Violets. —I wish for directions for 
growing Czar Violets out-of-doors ? Ought 
they to be raised every year, and when, and how 
much manure should be given? Also, ought 
Marie Louise Violets in frames for winter¬ 
flowering to have rich soil? How are they 
managed in summer, and when to be moved 
into frames ? Full directions will oblige— Sub¬ 
scriber. 

*#* To get good Violets they should be 
obtained from runners or offsets every 
year. These are best obtained early in May, 
as then they are strong enough to detach from 
the parent plant. Select a good open quarter, 
well-manured ; plant firmly in lines 12 inches 
each way, and shade with mats for a few days 
from bright sunshine. The runners, having 
few roots, should in fine weather be lightly 
watered with a rosed watering-pot overhead when 
the sun declines, and in a short time they will 
soon make new roots. In planting well cover 
lower joints, and press the soil up to leaves. In 
October your plants should be lifted, with nice 
halls of soil, into frames, and damped overhead 
to Bettle the soil; the latter need not he rich, 
hut should he light and porous, and the roots 
kept moist, hut the plants exposed in fine 
weather. Cover the glass at night to exclude 
froBt and cold. Avoid drying winds, but do 
not use much heat. The chief points are good 
summer culture, and to get this use moisture 
freely in July. Wo find it advantageous to 
place a mulch of manure between the plants if 
the weather is hot, as our soil is light. This 
wards off red-spider, which soon injures the 
leaves and checks growth; also water with 
liquid-manure. 
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ROSES. 


PRUNING ROSES. 


Each year a large number of queries come to 
hand in reference to Rose-pruning. It is by no 
means so wide a subject as might be inferred by 
the vast number and variety of growth to be 
found among our favourite flowers, but at the 
same time we cannot lay down a hard and fast 
rule for any one variety, as they differ in growth 
according to locality and soil. Hence we hear 
of La France, Baroness Rothschild, Captain 
Christy, Innocente Pirola, and others described 
as weakly growers, while another correspondent 
styles them quite the reverse. Then, again, we 
frequently find a Marshal Niel or William 
Allan Richardson that remains in much the same 
puny state year by year, instead of producing 
those grand shoots which give us a large quan¬ 
tity of good blooms. It is these exceptional 
cases that cause many amateur growers to form 
the opinion that a writer’s notes are wide of the 
mark. It is a very safe rule to prune all newly- 

E ianted Roses back almost to the base. But 
ere again we have an exception with those 
grown in pots and then transplanted to the open. 
A little thought will show us the reason of this. 
A strong grower taken from the nursery rows 
carries more wood than can be properly sus¬ 
tained by roots that have yet to make their 
footing in new soil; but those from pots are 
not so disturbed and their roots are practically 
established, with the additional advantage of 
more soil in which to ramble, and consequently 
we can treat these as we would an established 
plant. At the risk of following upon the lines 
of previous articles, let us divide our Roses into 
three or more classes. 

Extra strong growers. 

Gloire de Dijon, Marshal Niel, L’ld^al, 
W. A. Richardson, Emilie Dupuy, and Climb¬ 
ing Devoniensis are examples of this class from 
among the Teas and Noisettes. Although we 
get considerable bloom from almost all growth 
of these, the flowering wood par excellence is 
that made the year previous, always provided it 
has been well and thoroughly matured. A long 
rod of medium size, if well ripened, is even better 
than the stouter growths. It often happens that 
more of this wood is made than our wall 
space will allow' of to advantage, for it is a great 
mistake to so crowd the ripened growth that new 
growths should be in a hopeless tangle before the 
fresh breaks are more than 3 inches to 4 inches 
long. Far better thin out the least ripened 
shoots, and also cut away as much as possible of 
the old wood without sacrificing long growrths 
made last summer. You will thus get a greater 
number of perfect blooms. Far too many cut 
away the long shoots under th« impression that 
they are coarse and useless. I have frequently 
seen this done in the autumn when the garden 
has been tidied up for the approaching winter. 
Let them be secured in some way from wind 
waving and chafing them, but by no means 
cut aw'ay what is invariably the most valuable 
portion of our most charming climbing flowers. 
The sole aim with this class of Rose should be 
to keep as much of last year’s growth as our wall 
or fence can accommodate without undue crowd¬ 
ing. 

But we have many varieties that must be 
classed as extra vigorous from the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual section, also from the Banksian, Poly- 
antha, Ayrshire, and others from those beauti¬ 
ful kinds now styled garden Roses. Blairi 
No. 2, Chen£dol6, Fulgens, Amadis, F&icit^ 
Perp^tude, Rosa macrantha, Rosa moschata and 
nivea, and many more might be named as 
examples, to say nothing of the Hybrid Sweet 
Briers; the latter are certainly amongst the 
strongest-growing Roses we have. To cut away 
the long rods of last summer is fatal to a good 
show of bloom in all of the above, and it is only 
when last season’s wood is left almost intact that 
we see such kinds in their proper form. Long 
festoons of Roses cannot be had upon new wood 
of the same spring. 

Pegged-down Roses. 

This is another use for strong growers, 
although we seldom use those mentioned in our 
first section for this purpose. We need such 
Hybrid Perpetuals as Gabrielle Luizet, Ulrich 
Brunner, Duke of Edinburgh and Prince C. de 
Rohan. By-the-way, the last-named Rose is by 


far the best of our deep maroon-coloured 
varieties, and is also of somewhat erratic 
growth. It makes wood from .4 feet to 
10 feet long with. . nje,. but I know of 
several gardens where it is by no means 
a strong grower. We do not want a 
drooping growth for pegging - down. The 
blooms get dirty; nor do they stand up boldly 
enough above the mass of growth and foliage. 
With Gabrielle Luizet from the H. Perpetuals, 
Gloire de Dijon from the Teas, and Mme. 
Plantier, Blanche Moreau (Moss), Mme. Isaac 
Periere, and others from the smaller classes, we 
have good examples of the Rose best suited for 
pegging-down. Now let us see how to prune 
these. Commence by cutting away most of the 
short, spur-like wood, and retain the long, up¬ 
right rods. Next clean the ground where neces¬ 
sary, and mulch it if not already done. Then 
peg down the long growths of last season, so as to 
cover your ground space without undue crowd¬ 
ing. Why peg them down ? is a question often 
asked. If we allow these long rods to remain 
in an upright position, they will flower from the 
few top eyes only, and present a gaunt and 
straggly appearance. When brought into a 
more or less horizontal position almost every 
eye upon last year’s wood will produce a bloom. 
It is by far the best way to get a uniform bed of 
Roses while in blossom, and a truly grand show 
of bloom is obtained. This class of Rose does 
not flower so freely and in succession upon all 
new growth as some we shall speak of presently, 
so that it is decidedly best to secure a grand 
show early in the season. The real pruning of 
these is done in the summer by cutting 
away the bulk of growth as soon as it has 
flowered, and encouraging those rods by this 
time breaking from the base of our plants. 
These we allow to grow uprightly and loosely 
seoured to stakes. In the meantime, the removal 
of growth that has flowered allows us once more 
to clean the ground of any seedling weeds, and 
also to cultivate it for the benefit of growing 
rods for next year’s main crop. A quantity of 
short growths should not be encouraged upon 
pegged-down Roses. 

Medium growers. 

This is a very extensive section, examples of 
which may be found in all classes except the 
Provence and the Miniature or Fairy Roses. 
General Jacqueminot and Jeannie Dickson from 
the H. Perpetuals; La France and Viscountess 
Folkestone from the Hybrid Teas ; Marie Van 
Houtte and Catherine Mermet from the Teas ; 
Souvenir de la Malmaison from the Bourbons ; 
the old common Blush from the Chinas ; Lanei 
from the Mosses ; York and Lancaster from the 
Damask ; and all of the Japanese Roses may be 
classed under this head. The usual method 
adopted in pruning is needed here. First of all 
cut out the weakest wood and all growths that 
are crowding the centre of the plant. Then 
shorten back the stronger wood about half-way, 
and if you have a good supply of this, cut the 
weaker ones back two-thirds. Endeavour to 
have the last remaining eye face outwards, so 
that plenty of air may have a chance to reach 
all new growth. 

Weakly growers. 

These are a difficult class, as in-so many cases 
they need quite distinct treatment. As a rule 
we cut back the stronger growths of all Roses 
too hard, but when we come to some of our weak 
growers that occasionally throw up a promising 
shoot it is a great mistake to cut such away. 
Simply prune it back to a sound eye. Tako the 
normal variety of Perle des Jardins and also 
Comtesse de Nadaillac in the Teas, and Duchess 
of Bedford from the H. Perpetuals, and you 
will follow me better. Here we got a strong 
shoot from the base that seems to take almost 
the whole of our plant’s strength. When 
pruning, cut back the weaker wood, and 
simply shorten the strong shoot. It often 
happens that the latter has only three or four 
sound eyes, and to remove these is unreasonable. 
Our little Fairy Roses, also the old Cabbage or 
Provence varieties, with the Damask Roses, 
need close pruning. 

Hitherto I have dealt with dwarfs, but our 
standards need much the same treatment accord¬ 
ing to the section of growth they belong to. 
We cannot peg down a standard, but few (Hants 
are more handsome than a well-grown standard 
of a vigorous kind with the branches of last 


season allowed to droop over and form festoons 
of blossom. Cut them away again when the 
bloom is secured. Medium growers can be 
pruned so . as. .to. give us a symmetrical head 
without sacrificing much bloom; but weak- 
habited varieties should never be grown in 
standard form. 

When to prune. 

This is not so important a point as many 
imagine. Any time during March and the first 
week of April will do. A mild season, like the 
present, often tempts one to prune earlier than 
usual, and of the two we are apt to use the knife 
a little too early. A few of the top eyes may 
break without doing any harm, and will tend to 
delay the sounder eyes below. It is the latter 
that we look to for good blooms, and if we prune 
too early many of these push into new growth 
and are caught by late spring frosts. 

A. Piper, Sussex. 


Rosa multiflora from seed.— Perhaps 
it would be interesting to your readers to .hear, 
what to us is surprising and imusual in our ex¬ 
perience of Rose-growing from seed, that on the 
31st of December, 1895, we sowed the contents of 
twenty pods of Rosa multiflora dwarf-perpetual. 
Yesterday, 25th February, 1896, under two 
months, one of the plants had a good, healthy 
bud; the plant is under 4 inches high. The seed has 
not been in strong heat among our Rose-stocks 
for grafting. This, for the heart of the winter, is 
phenomenal for Rose seed in our experience, and 
shows the unusual precocity of this variety.— 
Pope and Sons, King's Norton , Birmingham. 


ARE PRIMULAS POISONOUS? 

In reply to the quenr of “ One of Your Weekly 
Readers,” “Are Primulas Poisonous?” (on 
page 756 of Gardening), I beg to say that 
within the last three or four w T eeks I have 
suffered from an erysipelas-like attack of face 
and hands, with subsequent shedding of the 
skin, in precisely the manner described by vour 
correspondent. This is the first time I have 
Buffered from such an attack, and the first time 
that I have ever attempted to grow Primulas. 
I have only a small greenhouse, but the largest 
proportion of the inmates are Primulas in 
flower. It has never previously occurred to me 
that the attack had any connection with the 
culture of Primulas. I have hitherto attributed 
it to either a slight attack of erysipelas, eczema, 
or scurvy, arising from an overheated state of 
the blood from some unaccountable cause, and 
am now taking medicine under the advice of a 
doctor in consequence. 

I submitted the correspondence in your paper 
to my medical adviser, who thinks, like your¬ 
self, that it is quite within the bounds of proba¬ 
bility that the eruption of the skin may arise 
from the cause alluded to. If the attack has 
any connection with the handling of Primulas, 
why should it not have shown itself at an earlier 
stage of their growth, as the whole of my 
plants have been produced from seed sown last 
spring, and have consequently been handled over 
and over again in the various processes of prick¬ 
ing-off, potting, and repotting, previous to their 
arriving at their present state of perfection ?— 
J. S., Battersea. 

- In your issue of February 8th, I noticed 

a communication sent you by one of your weekly 
readers headed “ Are Primulas Poisonous ?” and 
I thought it might be of interest to your good 
self ana others if I wrote stating that I can con¬ 
firm every word your correspondent has written. 
I suffered most severely this year. After 
handling both the Primulas referred to 
my lianas and eyes were greatly inflamed, the 
skin split into long slits, eventually being shed 
after treatment. The treatment I adopted was 
to apply “ baseline ” freely one night, and sub¬ 
sequently for a week or two rub in “ lanoline ” 
ointment, which effected a complete cure. 

Sufferer, Cheshire . 
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Bricks in Dulwioh Park.— A visit to 
Dulwich Park at the present season affords a 
striking example of the absurdity of the “ brick- 
eries ” which deface some of our public parks, 
giving them the appearance of a Kentish brick¬ 
yard. Masses of this brick stuff measuring 
several feet square stand out bare and bald, the 
colour of some of the bricks being quite black, 
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and without a vestige of plant covering. Here 
and there a single brick stands on end in a 
grotesque way. One would have supposed that 
the ugliness and dirty appearance of this so- 
called ‘ ‘ rock gardening ” would have deterred 
the authorities from further defaoing Dulwich 
Park, instead of which they are extending it. 
Around the base of one tree a largo oval space 
has been dug out and several tons of brick rub¬ 
bish arranged there in ridiculous positions.— 
G. A. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHID CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 

Continuing my remarks on this subject, venti¬ 
lators on the ground line of the house should be 
covered with perforated zinc or fine gauze, 
which will check cold currents of air or 
draughts, and serve to keep out troublesome 
insects and domestic animals. In fine summer 
weather, when during the day the sun-heat is 
oppressive, great difficulty is often experienced 
in preserving a sufficiently low temperature for 
these alpine Orchids, especially in span-roofed 
houses. To counteract this, a favourite method 
with Continental growers is to remove the 
outside door of the house, substituting a 
skeleton framework door, over which is tacked 
on some strong canvas netting—this being 
syringed occasionally and kept damp, prevents 
the ingress of hot, dry air. This system is 
adopted by many nurserymen and amateur 
cultivators, and with very favourable results. 
In erecting the side-stages or benches the object 
in view should be to raise them sufficiently high 
to bring the plants as near to the roof-glass as 
possible, at the same time allowing sufficient 
head-room for the proper development of the 
flower-spikes. Open woodwork stages being 
preferable to any other, these should rest on 
supports of iron or wood ; the former are best on 
the score of durability. The reason for advo¬ 
cating this kind of staging is that practically 
little or no obstruction is caused to the free 
circulation of air around the plants. Elaborate 
pathways made of fancy tilings, etc., are quite 
unnecessary, there being nothing better than a 
substantial wood trellis or iron grating, laid flat 
upon the bare ground. As regards the artificial 
heating of the house, it is a well-known fact 
amongst cultivators of long experience that it is 
of the greatest importance that there should be 
ample means at command for heating the houses, 
so that it may be applied whenever necessary. 
Where boiler-power and piping are below 
the demand it frequently happens during 
very cold weather that the proper temperatures 
cannot be maintained, except by hard stoking 
and keeping the pipes very hot. Such a 
dry beat is good for no plant. It unquestion¬ 
ably plays sad havoc on the constitution of all 
Orchids, more especially on those cool-house 
plants under our consideration. 

Therefore in every case it is advisable to have 
an adequate supply of piping, so that by keeping 
them fairly warm a more even and congenial 
atmosphere can be maintained than if they 
were excessively hot. A house of the dimen¬ 
sions given may be sufficiently heated for 
Odontoglossums and other cool-growing Orchids 
by two flow' and two return pipes passing round 
it under the side stages. Valves of approved 
principle should be placed independently on 
both now pipes where they enter the house, and 
on the return pipes at their exit, so that by 
this method each flow' and return w'ill work in 
sections when needed. Thus during very tem¬ 
pestuous and cold weather it may be necessary 
to employ all the piping, by keeping them just 
luke-warm to maintain the right temperature ; 
but when the external air is milder one section 
will bo sufficient, with the same degree of 
warmth in them. It is advisable when arranging 
the piping to place the flow or upper pipes a 
trifle above the top of the bottom ventilators, so 
that the air will have to pass over and between 
them before reaching the plants. Returning to 
the question of staging, some amateurs may 
prefer closed stages, using slates, tiles, etc., for 
the purpose, covering them with white Derby¬ 
shire spar, shingle, or coal, broken up small, for 
the retention of moisture. Where suoh a 
system is adopted an opening of about 3 inches 
should be left between the stage and the wall, 
so as to allow a little warmth from tke pipos, 
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! when in use, to pass up direct from the lowest 
| part of the roof, and to permit a portion of the 
air from the bottom ventilators to circulate 
among the plants^ W. B. 


GARDEN PESTS.* 

THE MEALY-BUG (DACTYLOPIUS 
ADONIDUM). 

There was not space in my last paper to give an 
account of this only too well-known pest in hot¬ 
houses. There are several nearly-allied species 
which are commonly known as mealy-bugs, and 
as the life-history and the means of destroying 
these various species are the same, and as they 
only differ in certain points which arc of no 
interest to the horticulturist, I shall only de¬ 
scribe the commonest kind, which is known os 
Dactylopius adonidum. When once this insect 
becomes established in a house, it is only by the 
greatest care and pcraoverance that it can be 
eradicated, therefore every possible caro should 
be taken to prevent its being introduced, and 
any fresh addition to one’s collection should be 
carefully examined, so as to be sure it is not 
infested" before being placed w ith other plants. 
These insects, though belonging to the same 
family as the scale insects described in the two 
previous papers, differ from them in forming no 



Fig. 1. Mealy-bug (magnified); Fig. 2, Ditto, underside 
of nead, etc. (magnified); fig. 3, Eggs (magnified and 
natural size); Fig. 4, Young mealy-DUg just hatched, 
some days old, and antennae (magnified). 

scales, and in never losing the power of move¬ 
ment. The young mealy-bugs, as soon as they 
are hatched, spread themselves about over the 
plant. They grow rapidly, and after several 
changes of skin they attain their full size and 
perfect development. They then become nearly 
stationary, and begin to lay their eggs, which 
they cover as well as themselves with a moss of 
white fibres much resembling cotton-wool, in 
which are secreted their bodies (see figure). The 
young males having reached a certain point in 
their development, encase themselves in a small 
cottony cocoon, in which they undergo their 
transformation to the perfect insect, and from 
which they emerge as small two-winged insects, 
much like those of other members of this family, 
of which a figure was given in the article on the 
“ Tortoise Scale.” A great variety of plants 
are attacked by this peat — Vines, Figs, 
Melons, Cucumbers, anti nearly all plants 

g rown in warm greenhouses and stoves. 

•rchids are, however, but seldom attacked. 
Some of the ordinary means of destroy¬ 
ing insects, suoh as fumigation or dipping 
and syringing the plants witn some insecticide, 
are of no use with mealy-bug, as neither the 
smoke or liquids will penetrate the cotton-like 
material with which they cover themselves. 
When stove plants are attacked they should 

* We receive to many questions about (meets afectine 
plant life , and the present article* hem aroused so muck 
interest, that %os have now made a now department for 
this subject alone. : 


be gone over very carefully, and the insects 
removed with a small stiffisn brush, dipped in 
soft-soap and water. Spirits of wine applied 
to the insects w'ith a camol’a-hair brush ia also 
a very effective remedy. Whichever method is 
employed, the plants should be w'ell-syringed 
afterwards. Though ordinary syringing is of 
little or no use in killing the mealy-bug, a small 
stream of water applied with force from a hose, 
is very useful. If Vines are infested, the 
stems and canes should be scraped with a 
blunt knife so as to take off the loose 
bark, but this process must not be carried too 
far, as is sometimes the case, for if too much of 
the outer bark is removed, the more tender 
layers are exposed to the action of the insecti¬ 
cide, with which the Vines are afterwards 
dressed. The only object in removing any is to 
prevent eggs or young ones from remaining in a 
position in which the insecticide will not reach 
them. The stems and rods should then be 
painted with one of the following mixtures: 
2 lb. of flowers of sulphur, 2 lb. of soft-soap, 
and a w'ineglassful of turpentine, made into a 
paste w r ith a little warm water. Bioil 1 lb. of To¬ 
bacco in a covered saucepan in 6 quarts of w’ater, 
strain and mix the liquor with the paste, and odd 
water to make five gallons, or three parts of clay 
and one part of tar, well mixed with enough water 
to form a paint. Melon and Cucumber-plants 
should be kept as clean as possible w'ith a 
syringe and sponge, using tepid water. As soon 
as the crop is off bum the plants. The walls of 
houses wnich have contained infested plants 
should be w T ell lime-washed, w'orking the wash 
: well into any cracks or holes, and the wood and 
ironwork should bo thoroughly scrubbed with 
soft-soap and water. The full-grown female 
mealy-bug is about an eighth of an inch long, 
and is oval in form and of a pinkish-flesh colour, 
covered with a mealy white powder. On each 
side of every joint of the body is a longish 
white spine or process. The male has been 
already described. G. S. 8. 


Insects in leaf-mould.— I am sending 
with this a sample of my leaf-mould, collected 
late in 1894, consisting of Lime and Chestnut 
leaves, and last autumn I added some stable- 
manure that had been rotting for some nine 
months. This mixture was for use for this 
year, and in it I find these grubs. Can you tell 
me what they are, and are they injurious, and 
how can I kill them or get rid of them ? I am 
not certain if they are injurious. Some plants in 
my house have had the stems completely 
hollowed out by them, others are apparently not 
touched. I notice also that some new top-spit I 
have had in for my this year’s Chrysathemums 
has something very like them in it also. At 
present I am trying the effect of Ailing shallow 
pans of mould and turf, and roasting it over the 
pipes, in hopes of drying them up, supposing it 
killed them. Will it deteriorate the soils?— 
H. F. Friederich. 

# # * In reply to the enclosed from “ H. F. 
Friederich,” tne grubs in the sample of leaf- 
mould you sent are the young of one of the 
earthworms ; they will not injure your plants. 
The plants which you say have had their stems 
hollowed out by them must have been attacked 
by some insect. If you would send some of the 
stems I might be able to discover the culprit. 
Roasting the soil over the pipes, as you are 
doing, will probably kill the worms, but I do 
not know what effoct it will have on the fertility 
of the soil. If you were to spread the soil out 
in the garden, the birds would probably pick 
the worms out.—G. S. S. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers arc inserted in 
Garden tsq free of charge if correspondent* follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-lit reel. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Poblibhrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) shovud always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that severed answers to the same question may often be 
very useful , and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

l.— Flowers for a London garden.— Will you 
kindly tell me whet are the best annuals or herbaceous 

P lants (or a London garden to flower in Hay and June ?— 

'. W. 

2.— Gladiolus floribundus.— Kindly allow me to 
repeat my as yet unanswered query as to Gladiolus flori¬ 
bundus ? 1st, To what section does it belong, and, 2nd, its 
treatment ?— F. G. Harris. 

3.— Oaotl for greenhouse. —Gould you oblige me 
by giving me a list of Cacti suitable for growing in a green¬ 
house from which froet is excluded ? it gets the sun from 
rise to about 2 p.m.— Cactus. 

4.—Faxon Squash.— A friend having sent me from 
Canada a packet of seeds named “ Faxon Squash,” I shall 
be pleased to know the kind of fruit they will produce, 
also the botanical name of it ?—W. B. 

6- — Exhibiting hardy specimen plants.— 

1 wish to exhibit a hardy specimen plant in flower at our 
horticultural show about middle of August. I thought of 
showing a potful of Gladioli The Bride. What sire pot 
should 1 use for thirty bulbs, and in what compost should 
they be placed ? When should they be planted to come In 
middle of August ? I thought of starting in frames, harden¬ 
ing off, and then sinking pots in open ground.—W. H. G. 
Morris. 

a— Plants for swampy ground.— I have an old 
pond in my garden in which there is scarcely ever any 
water beyond an inch or two at each end, the middle 
being Grass, which is usually in a swampy condition. The 
ends of the pond are given up to yellow Irises, which 
flourish well. What would you recommend being done 
with middle portion ? The ground gets the full sun almost 
all day. Could not some special use be made of this com¬ 
bination of heat and damp?—A. 

7.— Willow-growing.— An article In a contempo¬ 
rary says with respect to timber: “ Willow timber is muoh 
in request, and fancy prices can readily be procured for 
that of good quality, and especially if suitable for the 
manufacture of cricket-bats. The prices range up to fully 
2s. 6d. per foot—a good return, it must be admitted, for 
so fast growing a tree.” I should be glad to know how to 
set about Willow-growing. Is much moisture necessary 
for it ? And would it grow round ponds in Grass-fields? 
Any hints will be gratefully accepted by— Madam. 


To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


8. — Fruit-trees against wall (Midlands). — If 
you let the gas tar get dry you may then train trees on the 
wall. 

Sickly India-rubber-plant (India-rubber). 
—The leaf of Rubber-plant inclosed Indicates starvation. 
The plant requires a large pot, and probably more water. 

10. —Six vegetables for show In September 
(Jack Little).— Cauliflowers, Tomatoes. Peas, if good, 
Scarlet Runnen, Carrots, Potatoes, Onions, Vegetable 
Marrows, and Turnips. Select the best. 

11, — Manuring Vlnee (Aurora ).—You may apply 
a top-dressing to the Vine-borders, but do not bare the 
roots now. Bone-meal may be forked in, or 2 lb. per 
square-yard of artificial manure will be useful. 


12. — Grafting Cherries (A. H. F .).—it will be 
useless to graft Cherries on Plums. Probably your soil is 
deficient in lime. Give a good dressing, and when the 
trees ore in blossom give a good soaking of water. 

13. — Grafting Peaches (W. J.E. M. K .).—Peaches 
require the shelter of a wall in a fairly good aspect. They 
will not pay to grow os standards in the open. They are 
usually budded on the Mussel Plum, and this plan is better 
than grafting. 


14.— Twelve best climbing Roses (H. H. s.).— 
The following are all good : Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie 
Henrietta, Bouquet d’Or, Madame B4rard, LTd6al, 
Crimson Rambler. Cheshunt Hybrid, W. A. Richardson, 
Safrano, General Jacqueminot. 


15- —Unsatisfactory Violets (Be *).~Perhaps 
your Violets have been kept too far from tnegUas, and tne 
house kept too close. The plants may also have been 
badly ripened through late planting, or not sufficiently 
watered during the ary summer. 


16.—A screen for garden (Amateur).—The oval¬ 
leaved Privet will quioUy make a screen of the height 
named If strong plants are obtained. Tews and Homes 
would take longer, but would be more ornamental. 
Arbor-vitas, or the Lawson Cypress, may be had high 
enough to make a acre n at onev 
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17. —A white-flowered Nasturtium (Msthet ic). 
—There is a white (not very pure) Tropaeolum (Tom 
Thumb section); but there are plenty of white annuals 
suited for borders—white Stocks, white Asters, white 
Antirrhinums, white Dianthus Heddewigf, Snowflakes, 
white Phlox Drummondi, and white Godetlo. 

18. — Big flowers on single Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias (The Boy).—We have seen single flowers of Begonias 
8 inches or 0 inches in diameter, but they were very fine 

E rire blooms. Such loose, flabby, unwieldly things, 
owever, have no beauty. If you get good strains and 
grow them well you will get both size and quality. 

19.— Weedy Orchard (Midlands ).—Wild Elder is a 
terrible pest. Its roots run about, spreading with great 
rapidity. We know of no cure for it but forking it out or 
chopping off the plants just beneath the soil; in other 
words, do not permit the plant to make foliage. If gas- 
lime is used in suffleienf strength to kill it the trees must 
suffer. 


20. — The Glory Pea (Clianthus Dompieri) (Semper 
Paratu*).—Hovr them in the mild hot-bea, but move to 
greenhouse when up and hardened a little. Pot off and 
grow on under glass till July, and then move to cold 
frame. Afterwards expose to ripen wood. The plant is 
rather subject to red-Bpider, ana must be Byringed freely 
during growth. 

21. — Zonal Pelargoniums (Aurora ).—Seedling 
Pelargoniums are rather slow to form flower-buds. The 
only way to check this habit is to grow them in small 
pots, and ram the soil in as firmly os possible, especially 
when giving the last shift. The black, mouldy growth is 
probably a fungus. Dress with newly-slacked lime or 
black sulphur. 

22. — Vines (M. M. M., Barnes).— Any of the leading 
nurserymen will supply you with the Vines you want. 
Barron's “ Book on the Vine ” is the most useful as regards 
varieties and treatment. It may be obtained from the 
author, 13, Sutton Court-rood, Chiswick, post free, 6s. Ad. 
You will do well to read the “ Week's Work " on this sub¬ 
ject in Gardening. 

23. —Cineraria-leaves diseased (G. Browne).— 
The Cinerarias are attacked by the larvae of a fly which 
burrows in the membranes of the leaves in the same 
way that Paris Daisies are sometimes attacked. So far os 
we know there is no remedy when the plants are attacked 
besides picking off the leaves and burning them, as is done 
In the cose of the Marguerites. 

24. —Cucumbers in greenhouse (W.J. K. M. K. ). 
—You are probably growing your Cucumbers in too low a 
temperature. They should have a night temperature of 
05 detrs. Possibly the roots are in a sluggish condition 
from being planted in very light, loose soil. Loose soli 
gives an impetus to growth at first, but the plants lock 
stamina when the fruit appears. 


25.— Tacoma Smlthi from seed (Semper 
Paratus). —Teooma Smith! is not difficult to raise or grow. 
Loam, leaf-mould, and sand will be suitable, not quite so 
rich os is used for .Chrysanthemums. We had a number of 
seedlings last year, but only a few of them flowered. We 
think this plant, judging from present experience, has 
been somewhat overrated. Probably, when a stock has 
been worked up from cuttings, it may do better. 

20.—Treatment of Tulips In window boxes 

( The Croft ).—Tulips in window-boxes will require water- 
ng in dry weather sufficiently often to keep the soil 
fairly moist. 2, The common Hop would be about the 
best thing for the position. 8. Yew-trees when large are 
great robbers, but you will find Petunias and “Geraniums” 
ao best in summer. In winter and Bpring Wallflowers, 
bulbs, and autumn-sown annuals offer the best chance. 


32. — Tomatoes from seed ( Thomas Angus ).— 
There ought to be no difficulty in raising Tomatoes in your 
greenhouse if you can maintain a temperature of 60 degs. 
or something near it. Sow the seeds thinly in pots or 
boxes filled with any good fairly light soil made rather 
Ann. Cover the seeds lightly with light, sifted soil, and 
water when necessary. Pot off when large enough to 
handle. Your management has been at fault somewhere, 
or else your Beeds were bad. Try again. You need not be 
disheartened. Do not water till the soil is getting dry, 
and then moisten all the soil. 

33. — Stove for greenhouse (W. B .).—The “radia¬ 
tor” stoves, to which we presume you refer, ore much the 
best description of the class in which the fumes escape 
into the interior of the house, as the products of combus¬ 
tion are at any rate partly condensed before escaping. At 
each end of the horizontal tube or tubes (into tne centre 
of which the vertical tube from the lamp leads), there is 
another vertical tube down which the condensed moisture, 
etc., passes, and escapes into small pans. These are very' 
suitable for small houses such as yours. You will flnii 
sketches of more than one make in the advertising pages 
of Gardening. 

34. — Treatment of Asparagus-bed (A Constant 
Reader ).—Lightly fork up your beds early in March, and 
rake off coarse pieces or stones. Place a line down the 
sides, and lightly cut the edges to make the beds neat- - 
not cut roots—and fork alleys also, and after growth com¬ 
mences—that Is, from April to the end of August—give 
occasional dressings of food in the way of flan-manure, 
guano, or salt, giving the fertilisers in showery weather. 
Liquid-manure from stables is a grand fertiliser during the 
growth of the plant or formation of crowns for next 
season from July to September—a season of the year when 
this vegetable is neglected, but aid then given is more 
important than at any other time. 

35. —Planting a rook garden (Ignoramus).— 
The following Ferns will be suitable : Asplenium Adlantum- 
nigrum, A. trichomanes, A. Halleri, L&strea Filix-mas and 
varieties, especially cristata, Lomaria epicant, Onoolea 
sensibilis, Osmunds cinnamonea. Possibly a place may be 
made for the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia) ; must have a 
damp situation. Polypodium vulgare, P. cambricum, 
Polystiohum angulare and varieties, P. vestitum venustum, 
P. aculeatum, Scolopendrium vulgare and varieties, 
StruthJopteris pennsylvanica. Flowering plants : Bulbs in 
variety, including Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, and 
Anemones ; Primulas in much variety ; Asperula odorata, 
Funkia in variety, Mimulus in variety. Myoeotisin variety, 
Saxifragain variety, includingcordifolfa; SedumspectahilV, 
Viola cornuta, etc. 

30.— Plants for stream-bank (Highlander).— 
The following plants would succeed on the bank of your 
streamlet if some pains are taken to establish them :— 
Grasses: Elymus arenarius, Gynerium argenteum, just 
above the water line. The Elymus will grow close down 
to the margin of the stream. Cares paniculate, Oftltha 
palustria (Marsh Marigold), Gunnera scabra, Lythrum 
solicaria, Sagittaria sagittaafolia fL-pl., in the water. 
Osmunda regalis, on the bonk at the edge of the water. 
Menyanthes trifoliate, Butomus umbellatus, AUsma 
Plantago, Iris pseudacorus, I. sibirica, MyoeotU (Forget- 
me-not), Potitederia cordata. The last six will do In the 
water. On the rough banks you might plant Daffodils, 
Foxgloves, Honesty, patches of the shade-loving Anemones 
would probably succeed ; Arundinaria falcate. Asperula 
odorata. Clematises and Honeysuckles, Geranium san¬ 
guine urn, Hypericum in variety, Lamium maculatum, 
Omphalodes verna, in a shady spot, Polygonum cuspida- 
turn, etc. 


27. — Use Of SOOt (Dally Valley).— Soot, though a 
valuable manure, will not permanently take the place of 
farmyard manure; but you might use the soot for some 
seasons, giving a dressing now of 2 bushels per square-rod, 
and forking it in. A further dressing of half the quantity 
may be scattered between the rows of Potatoes just before 
they are earthed up. The above quantities should not be 
exceeded ; but, of course, less quantities may be used. 

28. — Oberry-trees (F. M. KendLerine ).—You will do 
well to plant out the Cherry stocks raised from seed, and 
to bud also when strong enough. You cannot rely upon 
their fruiting without. After budding they will fruit in 
two or three years. The same remark applies to Plums. 
You will rarely get them the same as the seed was saved 
from; the Damson comes true more frequently, but with 
other fruits it is all chance, and probably if you allow them 
to make large bushes they will be of no value as regards 
fruit 

29. — Plants for a trellis (Rectory).—There is 
nothing better for such a position than the Clematis. Any 
of the large-flowering kinds will do. Plant a different 
variety at the foot of each post, and let the growth ramble 
over the woodwork much as it likes. A few light cross¬ 
pieces, or at least some ties across the corners, would be 
an improvement. If preferred, Roses may be alternated 
with tne Clematis, choosing those of vigorous growth, such 
as Gloire de Dijon, Aimee Vibert, Acidaiie (Bourbon), 
Cheshunt Hybrid, etc. 

30. — British Ferns for pots (Robert Brise).— 
Six dwarf British Ferns: Adlantum Capillus-veneris, 
Allosorus erispus, Asplenium trichomanes, Polypodium vul- 

cambricum, Blechnum spicant cristata, Athyrium 
•foemina grandicepa. Six tall British Ferns: L&strea 
Filix-mas, L. F.-m. cristata, Osmunda regalis, Polystiohum 
aculeatum proliferum, P. angulare Wollastoni, Athyrium 
Filix-fmmina plumosa. Four Scolopendriums: S. vulgare 
crispum, S. v. Kelwayi, 8. v. laceratum, 8. v. ramoeum. 
Three 8elaginellas: S. denticulate variegate, 8. umbrosa, 
S. Martensf compact*. 

31. —Seedling Pelargoniums (A. D.).—Keep the 
seedlings on a shelf near the glass in an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature, watering only so as to keep the soil 
just moist. When they are forming the second or third 
“ rough ” leaf, transfer them singly to small (2$-i n °h or 
3-inch) pots, using good loamy sou made firm. Return 
them io the shelf, watering moderately, and when strong 
enough shift them into larger pots, but do not overpot 
them at all. During July and August they may just as 
well stand out-of-doors. Water only when necessary, and 
avoid liquid-manure until the flower-trusses appear. 
Seedling Zonal* flower well in winter, but are apt to grow 
rather tall, and ought not to be cut down. 


87. -Tomato-arrowing (Stamp ).—When Tomatoes 
ceaBe to swell and ripen in a small state the fertilisation 
has been imperfect. This may arise from more than one 
cause. Checks from draughts and insufficient ventilation 
are the principal causes, and some sorts set better than 
others. Early Ruby and Freedom are good setters. To 
obtain fruiting plants of Chinese Primulas, sow in March 
towards the end of the month in the hot-bed, as the seed 
germinates slowly. Cover with paper or Moss till the 
germination is somewhat advanced. Prick off Into boxes 
or pans when large enough, still keeping the plants in a 
genial temperature. In a month or bo pot singly in small 
pots, and move to close frame or pit in a slightly shaded 
position. When the roots have worked through the soil 
shift into 5-inch pots, and keep In cold-frame on ashes till 
October, then take to greenhouse and keep near gloss. 
When plants are checked in their growth they flower 
prematurely. Better prune back the Marshal Niel Rose 
when it ceases to flower, and lead up one or more young 
shoots. 

38.— Lawn and border flowers (W. H. Hedge). 
—The quickest and best way to get a good lawn without 
turfing is to thoroughly dig, manure, and prepare the 
land at once, and about the end of March, or as early in 
April as possible, sow fine lawn Grass-seeds thickly and 
evenly over it. Lightly rake them in, and run the 
roller over. As regards a good supply of vegetables, 
the best advice we can give you is to read Gardening regu¬ 
larly from week to week. The vegetables most useful for 
a family are Potatoes, Peas, Beans, especially Scarlet 
Runners, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Leeks, Celery, Beet, Vegetable Harrows, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Tomatoes, and salading. And all these and many other 
matters are treated upon more or less fully in their proper 
seasons. The beet flowers for a border are undoubtedly 
those which ore hardy and will live with fairly good culti¬ 
vation, and here again, to mention only a few things, you 
ought to have Roses, Carnations, Pinks, Phloxes, lyre th¬ 
rums, Pansies, Daisies, Primulas, Auriculas, and bulbs in 
muoh variety. There are other things, suoh as Pasoniee, 
now coming to the front, and Iceland, Oriental, and other 
Poppies. There are also an endless variety of annual 
flowers which may be easily raised from Beeds to be sown 
in March. Later on we may sow Canterbury Bells. Wall¬ 
flowers, Gaillardias, Forget-me-nots, and other biennial 
and perennial flowers for next year. Gardening is a many- 
sided business, and to meet everyone's requirements in 
answering only one series of questions would take up very 
much space, which would be avoided if readers would not 
only take the paper, but would read It. Ampelopefs 
Veltchi would do on the wall of north aspect. Roses, 
Clematis, Jasmines, Honeysuckles may be planted in better 
aspects. j I llfrcm 
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89.—Fairy rings.—My lawn to full of bore circle*, 
*' fairy line*, a* they are called. The soil to very sandy. 
Will you Kindly tell me the cause and best remedy f— 
A vos. 

*/ Fou trill find these explained in a recent number of 
Gardening. 

40. —Doable-spathed Aram Lilies.—I am 

sending you a somewhat singular flower of an Arum Lily 
which I have recently had in bloom.— Geo. Arthur Brown. 

*** Not very uncommon. We have illustrated an 
example like the one you tend. 

41. —Buoalyptas in Algeria.—Can you or any of 
your readers tell me what kina or species of Eucalyptus it 
is that the French have planted so largely in Algeria 7—A 

JVHRTIXLD. 

*** The French have planted in Algeria every kind of 
<Zum-tree they could get. 

42. — Japanese Hops, etc.—Will Japanese Hop and 
the Japanese Honeysuckle grow in a large box, ana are 
they self-clinging?—Di elytra. 

*,* Yes, if the box ie sufficiently large, the soil rich, and 
water is given as required. The growth of both will ding 
naturally to strings, wires, sticks, etc., but not to a wall. 

43. —Treatment of Alstroemerlareeed.— How 

deep should Alstnemeria-seed (not tubere) be planted, and 
at what time of the year ?—Miss Lilian Ha webs. 

%* Sow outdoors , and one dear inch deep in light 
roil. 

44. —Unsatisfactory Rose foliage.—Can you 
tell me the reason of the foliage of all my Marfchal Kiel 
Roses being like the enclosed 7 —Mrs. O. Webb-Smith. 

*** Duct the foliage with flowers of sulphur. It is a 
rase Qf mildew. 

45. —Spurs and shoots.—Being a constant sub¬ 
scriber to your much-valued paper, will you please kindly 
inform me the difference between spurs and shoots on 
fruit-trees, as I am somewhat confused in distinguishing 
them?—A. J. B. 

*** The shoots, of course, are the young growths of 
the trees, and the spurs the knotty points produced by 
pruning. 

46. —Planting Tomatoes.—Would you kindly let 
me know the distance for Tomatoes between each plant, 
and the breadth between each row on the floor in a green¬ 
house ?—Airdrie. 

*,* In a single row, IS inches to 18 inches according to 
the strength of the variety; but where several rows are 
placed together a space of 8 feet should be allowed between 
these. 

47. —Tomatoes for exhibition.—win you please 
to tell me the best Tomato for exhibition, and when to sow 
the seed to show on August the 23rd ?— Bob Dice. 

V There are a good number of fine varieties suitable 
for this purpose now in cultivation; but in respect to size, 
form, and colour probably none are superior to a good type 
of Perfection. The plants ought to be up now; but there is 
time to sow the seed yet if done at once . 

48. — Striking Ivy.— I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me what time to strike Ivy, and could you tell 
me how to do it ? Also same evergreens ?—Y. B. 

*,* Cuttings of Ivy may be inserted at almost any time. 
March or April and October being the best months. Simply 
plant them closely and firmly in the open ground. (Sit¬ 
tings of hoards, etc., on a sheltered border in the 
autumn. 


49.— Rose Mme. Plan tier.—I have been presented 
with some climbing Roses Mme. Plantier. Will you kindly 
tell ms what kind of bloom this gives, and if it to a good or 
common one? I never saw any mention of it in your 
paper? I have planted them outdoors, which I hope is 
correct?— Eight Months' Reader. 

%* This has white flowers ; it is a very good garden 
Rose. 


50.— Hyacinths after flowering.— Can you tell 
ms how to treat Hyacinth bulbs when they have finished 
flowering in glasses ?—T. P. 

*,* Take them out of the glasses, and plant them rather 
deeply in a sheltered border of good soil. Here with no 
further eare or trouble they will produce small but useful 
spikes (for cutting, etc.) for some years. They are of no 
use for glasses or pot culture again. 

si.—A good yellow-flowered button-hole 
Rose. —I want tor my greenhouse a good yellow button¬ 
hole Rose. I have Marachal Niel and W. A. Richardson. 
Win you kindly say which you consider the next best ?— 

Fkrrum. 

V Ma Capudne (yellow, tinted with copper) is a 
beautiful button-hole Rose. Safrano (apricot) and 
Climbing Perle des Jar dins are both good. 

52.— Vegetables for border.— I have a 3-feet 
border which to shaded from all but the afternoon sun by 
a brick walL Can I utilise this for raising any kind of 
vegetable? If so, I should be glad to know the best sort 
to grow, the soil being somewhat heavy ?— Essex. 

*,* Yes, such things as Lettuces, Radishes, Horn 
Carrots, and small saJading may be grown in such a 
vosition. Of course, they cannot be got tn very early, but 
in hot weather such a border is very useful for Radishes, 
Turnips, etc. A batch qf late Strawberries would also do 
well 


53.— Manuring an old garden.— My garden has 
been manured heavily for over twenty years with cow- 
manure. The original soil was a stiff, hard clay ; but road- 
tarings mixed with lime have been added from time to 
time. I Should prefer to try some chemical manure in 
place of the cow-manure. Would basic slag or super¬ 
phosphate be the best? I should like advice on this 
question.— Mac. 

As the ground has received a fair amount of lime, 
<U well as manure, and heavy soils are seldom deficient in 
Potash, phosphatvc manures would probably be most 
desirable. Good superphosphate is always beneficial, and 
v Vpu mix this ana the basic slag in equal portions you 
vnudst rapid action as well as lasting effects. , A lulls 
or soda also will db godd pressnvi 
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64.— Pruning.- Is the use of spring salmon instead of 
the knife objectionable, and is the straight, flat out injurious 
to the shrub ? Is not the old fashion of the slanting cut 
preferable?—A. Salmons. 

*»* The “ secateurs," as the pruning scissors are called, 
are not the best implements to use. A sharp knife is what 
is wanted, as it makes a clean cut. A sloping cut should 
be made, as then the edge of the bark is not tom. 

66.— Mom on lawns.— In what proportion should 
soot and salt be used to destroy the Moes without injuring 
the Grass, and would you reoommend artificial manure as 
a dressing afterwards to encourage the growth of the 
Grass?—E. & W. S. 

%* About two parts of soot to one of salt would be right, 
but this is not a mixture that we can recommend for this 
purpose. Soot and nitrate qf soda in about the same pro¬ 
portions (not more than S lb. of the latter to each rod qf 
ground) would be better, and a little superphosphate might 
also be added with advantage. The manure we have never 
used for this purpose, but (f the above mixture is employed 
it will not be necessary. 

56.— Dressing Peas with red lead.— Does dress¬ 
ing Peas and Beans at time of sowing with powdered red 
lead prevent mice attacking the seeds ? Has such a dress¬ 
ing any deleterious effect on the edible properties of the 
crop? Would not a dressing of soot act eoually as well as 
a deterrent, and be useful as a manure ?—A. B. 

*.* There is no better dressing for this purpose than red 
lead. Neither mice nor any other vermin unll touch them 
afterwards, while it has no injurious effect on either the 
germination qf the seed or the quality qf the crop. The 
best way is to roll the seed in a thin paste of the lead and 
water. 


67.— Bulbs after flowering.— I have some bulbs 
which have been forced, and have just done flowering 
(Tulips, Daffodils. Hyacinths, etc.). Can you tell me the 
best way of keeping them until the autumn, when I pro¬ 
pose putting them out in the open, and will they do any 
good:—J. M. R. 

*,* Your best course will be to harden the plants off 
slightly in a cold-pit or frame, and then simply turn them 
out qf the pots into a spare border qf good soU. Here they 
trill mature their foliage without any further trouble, and 
trill flower more or less well for some years. 


58. — Treatment of old Camellias.— What can 
be done for old Oamellia-trees, of which the flowers are now 
small?—0. D. 

*,* If in large pots or tubs the plants had better, 
if possible, be turned out into a well-drained bed qf suitable 
sod—a mixture of peat, loam , leaf-mould, and sand — 
under glass, qf course. It will take them tico or three 
years to recover the check, but after that they will grow and 
flower eplendidly. In case this cannot be done, they must 
be carefully repotted or retubbed, working away most qfthe 
soil, and cutting out all dead roots, etc. When well at 
work again feed them carefully with weak soot-water and 
liquid-manure, etc., while the growth is being made 
especicUly. 

59. — Starting Begonias.— I have left my Begonias 
in pots this winter. Wul you kindly say if I must repot 
them before starting again, and when 7 I purpose putting 
the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a cold-frame. Will that 
treatment do ?—F. H. 8. 


*** The tubers certainly ought to be shaken out and 
repotted, though this may be done either before or just 
after they commence to start again. It is better and safer 
to start them fn quite small sizes, shifting them on as they 
grow. A cold-frame is hardly a suitable place for the 
tubers thus early { though from about the middle qf April 
they would do nicely there, but on cold nights a mat or 
two should be spread over the glass even then. Can you 
not start them in a sunny window, and remove to the 
frame in April t There is plenty qf time to start them 
yet for ordinary purposes, however. 

60 . —“Geranium" cuttings.—I am in trouble 
with mine, which were taken last autumn, and have done 
well in boxes through the winter. Now I have potted 
them into 3-incb pots, but although the pots were well 
soaked I And the soil, although damp, shrinks away from 
the pot in two days. The pot sounds quite hollow if 
rapped, and the water runs through directly. The soil has 
been firmly put in, too, so that I am at a loss to know what 
to do. If I keep on riving water on account of the pot 
sounding hollow I fear they will rot off, and if I do not give 
water the soil shrinks more and more. Can you advise 
me?—D. M. 

V You have not made the soil sufficiently firm. That 
is the only reason why it “ shrinks.” Press'd firmly down, 
but do not ram it too hard. 

61 . —Treatment of bulbs.— A lot of bulbs have 
come into my possession, among which are Persian 
Ranunculus, Gladiolus, Triteleia uniflora, Ixias, single 
Anemones, Scllla sibirica, and Spanish Iris. I wish to 
know if any of these, planted now, will flower this year, or 
whether Hyacinth-bulbs are better left out of the ground 
till autumn ?— Essex. 

%* The Ranunculus, Gladioli, Anemones, and Spanish 
Iris would succeed well if planted now. and flower freely 
this season—in fact, this is about the right time for 
planting the above. The others it is very late for now, but 
U would probably be better to plant them and let them take 
their chance than to keep them shrivelling until another 
season. Hyacinths, also, had better be planted, on the 
whole; but it will probably cause them to bloom late in the 
future. Do not let them flower if any spikes appear. 

62. —Dielytra speotabilis.— I have recently pur¬ 
chased a plant named Dielytra spectabilis. It is in bloom, 
but the blooms are rather limp-looking. It looks as if it 
wants a laiyer pot, as the roots seem a long way out of the 
ground. It has three good-sized stems to it. Will it do 
to shift now into a larger pot ? Is it an outdoor plant ? 
May the roots be divided ?— Dielytra. 

*„* The plant has been forced into bloom tn a warm 
house, and the flowers will soon be over. Your best plan 
trill be to keep it indoors in a greenhouse or sunny window 
for the present, then gradually harden it off, and plant 
out-qf-doors in a sunny situation in May. The plant 
itself it hardy, but the young growth in spring somewhat 
tender. Large roots may be divided and replanted in 
October or March, and vigorous young plants can be lifted, 
petted, and forced at any time. 


68.— An Aspidistra one-sided.— Can you tell m* 
through your paper why a large Aspidistra, standing in 
the front drawing-room window nas grown very one-sided ? 
The one side to full of leaves, while new ones are forming 
on the same side. The other side has but two leaves. I 
am going to repot it next month in a larger pot. Is there 
anything I oaa do to prevent this? Also, is soot-water a 
suitable manure for it? The plant to in flower now.— Old 
Blur. 

*/ These plants have a tendency to push out the 
crewing root-stocks in one direction. Little can be done 
to improve the shape of the plants (beyond, of course, 
placing it exactly in the middle of the fresh pot), though if 
you Hie to try the experiment it might be divided longi¬ 
tudinally into two equal parts—along the axis qf grouxh, 
we mean—and the one part be turned round so ae to 
extend the other way. This would probably mar the 
appearance of the plant for a time, out improve it sub¬ 
sequently. Yes, soot-water given in moderation is an 
excellent fertiliser. 

64. —Polyanthus-Narcissus out-of-doors.—la 
there any means of getting the Polyanthus-NarcissuB to 
grow out-of-doors after they have been forced ? I And all 
my Narcissus bulbs are thrown away each year after being 
forced. It seems such waste throwing the bulbs away if 
there was any means of planting them out and getting 
them to flower out-of-doors ? Perhaps you oould kindly 
let me know in your answers to inquiries in your news¬ 
paper?—W. G. M. 

*** The Polyanthus-Narcissi do not always flower satis¬ 
factorily after the first year, but there is no reason why 
they should not have a chance, and most qf the other kinds 
are almost sure to do more or lees well in the open ground 
in subsequent years. Our almost universal practice is, 
after slightly hardening off the forced or pot-grown bulbs 
qf all descriptions, to plant them out rather closely and 
deeply in some odd border, choosing a rather sheltered spot. 
Here they mostly bloom more or less freely for several 
years, and some even increase in vigour and beauty. The 
olooms are useful for cutting, if nothing else. 

65. — Moles.— A young friend has lately taken a new 
house in the country, surrounded by meadows infested 
with moles. He has had a good-sized piece of the land 
trenched for a kitchen garden, and a portion left for a 
lawn. Moles are all over the place. We fear that as they 
are so numerous in the adjoining meadows that as fast as 
one portion is destroyed others will find their way into the 
goroen. The fence is only iron railings. Can you or any 
of your numerous readers suggest a remedy 7 We fear traps 
will be an almost endless process. Is there any way of 
poisoning them, or would Hellebore-powder be of any 
use placed in their underground tracks to keep them 
off ? Any information will much oblige.—P. 

*»* A poison to kill moles is advertised, but we have not 
tried it. Sinking a width qf fine wire-netting all round 
the garden is sometimes resorted to ; but if they are very 
numerous and troublesome employ a mole-catcher. 

66. — Flowers for a shady bed.— I have a long 
bed planted with Nut-trees, facing north, clay soil, though 
sheltered from cold winds by the Reigate hills. Would 
you tell me what flowers or plants I oould grow in such a 
bed ?—Reigate. 

*,* For a spring display Auriculas, Primroses, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Hyacinths, and Daffodils trill keep the border 
bright and cheerful. Of course, these subjects should be 
planted in autumn. For the summer, many qf the hardy 
Ferns would be useful Flowering plants, such as the 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias. Mimulus, Tufted Pansies 
(Violas), and some of the hardiest of the Liliums would 
form an interesting collection. Nasturtiums, too. thrive 
very well under such conditions, and the Zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium will flower freely for a long time, even with a 
northern aspect. For a later display. Anemone japoniea 
alba and roeea succeed remarkably well, and at the same 
time Michaelmas Daisies and early Chrysanthemums will 
be found useful. 


67.—Peach-trees dropping their buds.—I beg 

to thank you for your reply No. 2685 in Gardening, page 
785. The varieties I grow are Royal George, Early York, 
Noblesse Peaches, Pine-apple and Lord Napier, Nectarines. 
The border is 2 feet deep to the drainage. The trees are 
well supplied with water. I scarcely loee any wood 
buds ; it is the fruit buds that fall, and what remains does 
not set. The trees are quite healthy and clean, but I am 
afraid the soil to too close. I do not get very much sun in 
this part They are trained up the glass, and the rafters 
are 10 inches deep, which keeps the sun off the trees. If 
you can assist me any further I will be obliged to you.— 
A. B. 

\* Unripe wood appears to be the cause qf bud-dropping 
in your case. Royal George and Early York are not 

a pen much to bud-dropping, therefore there must be some- 
ing more than usual wrong. We should suggest that you 
give the borders a good dressing qf old plaster or mortar 
from old buildings , and use a little fire-heat in the autumn 
in combination with free ventilation to ripen the wood. 


68.— M&lmaison Carnations.—I have some plants 
of Malmaison Carnations, three and four years old, which 
are very long and leggy. They have not broken from the 
bottom, but stand with bare stems from 12 inches to 
16 inches high, with a tuft of Grass at the top. Most of 
the plants have a single stem of 8 inches or 9 inches before 
branching; others have two or three branches from the 
bottom; out all are bare of grass or shoots except at the 
top. The flowers have been a very poor sample. Can you 
give me any reason for it, and what I can do to improve 
them in the future ?—F. G. N. 

*,* The plants have probably been starved, and the only 
way to improve them will be to give them more nourish¬ 
ment. If necessary repot them carefully at once, using 
good and fairly rich loam of a sandy character, made 
quite firm in the pots, but do not shake them out much, nor 
give them too large a shift. Whether this is done or not, 
the pots being fairly full qf roots, begin feeding them care¬ 
fully, using soot-water, guano, an infusion qf stable or 
sheep's-manure, and a very little ammonia, sulphate, and 
salt tn the water occasionally only. In all cases the Rgu(fl 
must be used in a weak condition, and do net overdo it 
even (hen. With cftre they meg/ still make good plants, 
but as a rule such O have net gat into a stunted condition 
make the finest speeimru cssntaogjp. 
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Sowing Fem<flpores.~I pul some Fern- 
spores in about ten days ago. I filled a pan half of crocks, 
and then put some rough loam, covered with some fine loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, made it all firm, then sowed the seed, 
and pressed it down a little. I did not cover it at all, 
but put it into about 60 degs. to 00 degs. I have no 
bottom-heat When should I expect any up? Have 
failed yet, but will keep on trying. Will you kindly give 
a word of advice ?—A. D. 

*** You appear to have proceeded in a fairly suitable 
manner; but U would have been just as well, or better , to 
sow the spores on a rough surf owe of the loam only, simply 
crushing it in the hand, though in flits ease it must be of a 
very fine or “ silky" as well as fibrous nature. A sheet of 
glass should be placed over the pan, and kept there, 
removing it only for an hour morning and evening. The 
soil must be kept evenly and moderately moist, never 
watering overhead, but dipping the plant for a few 
minutes when necessary. Shade from direct sun with a 
piece of paper, and avoid draughts. Five degrees more 
heat would also be advisable if it can be had. It may be 
three or four weeks before the spores germinate. 


70. —Chrysanthemums.— As a constant reader of 
your valuable paper, I should be grateful for some informa¬ 
tion on the following points. I have some plants which 
flowered heavily in the open last autumn, and are still in 
the ground. Should I take them up and replace them 
with the plants that have flowered last autumn in the 
greenhouse? And, if so, what are the best kinds for 
planting out in the garden ?— Reioate. 

A little later you may divide your old roots of 
Chrysanthemums in the open border. If the hard 
weather continues mulch the base of the plants with ashes, 
or anything that will afford protection to the new growth. 
If you have a nice batch of plants of a suitable kind for 
border cultivation, replace the older plants with them. 
The plants which have flowered in the greenhouse should 
Arst have their roots trimmed back before being planted out, 
and this should not be done until the frosts have left us. 
We have noticed that blossoms from plants of this descrip¬ 
tion are far better, and the growth more vigorous than in 
the ease of the older plant*. You cannot do better than 
confine yourself to the early and semi-early sorts for 
outdoor cultivation, and a list of these has recently 
appeared in the columns of Gardening. 

71. —Tomato seedlings failing.—I have this 
season been very unsuccessful in raising my Tomato-seed. 
I get the seed to come away, but when I transplant the 
young ones they go yellow in the leaf, and gradually 
sicken, droop, and aie off. Could you tell me the cause of 
this ? 1 have more seed, but will not prick off till I hear 
from you. Probably I prick off when plants are too young. 
I prick off when on the third leaf, place in shallow boxes 
well drained, place above a flue, water well, cover a few 
days with paper to keep off strong light, keep temperature 
at 70 degs. ' This is the treatment I have been giving 
them. Do you think I have been giving them too much 
water? A few hints in raising seedling Tomatoes will 
indeed oblige one of your earnest readers.—J. Mac¬ 
Donald. 

%* The treatment described is quite correct, except that 
your temperature is rather too high, and 5 degs. to 10 degs. 
less would be better. Too much heat weakens the seedlings, 
and then they are unable to recover the check of being 
pricked of. Keeping them on a shelf near the glass from 
the time of germination until they are pricked of afords 
stronger plants, which will do better; but afterwards they 
are the better for a moderate bottom-heed for a time, until 
established. After the first watering-in they should be 
kept slightly on the dry side till rooted out and growing 
again. You must remember that the recent dull and sun- 
las weather hots been against healthy growth, and failures 
of this kind have been common. 


72.—Single Chrysanthemums.—I got six rooted 
cuttings of singleChrysanthemums, terra-cotta, yellow, and 
white, fine strong-looking plants last year, but only the 
terra-cotta ones flowered, and the flowers were very small 
and badly formed. They had the same treatment as some 
double Chrysanthemums, which flowered well, but they 
grew rather tall, and were bare of leaves at the root, and 
some of the lower leaves were brown and withered-looking. 
Will you kindly tell me if single Chrysanthemums are less 
hardy than the double varieties, and if they require any 
special treatment? Also, if cuttings from the same 
plants would be likely to succeed ?—B. C. F. 

Your failure to produce blossoms <fthe single varie¬ 
ties <f which you writs is probably owing to the selection 
being an unsatisfactory one. You should have secured at 
least a few flowers on each plant, as the single-fiowered 
Chrysanthemum is as easy of culture as are the double 
flowers. The bulk of the singles are rather late in flower¬ 
ing, and on this account your plants should be grown on 
strongly, that the buds may be secured as early as possible. 
By ail means again try the varieties that you already 
possess, and when finally potting do not use pots which are 
too large. Eight-Inch pots will be quite large enough. If 
you wish to increase your stock you could not do better than 
make a selection from the list of varieties given in our last 
issue. 


73.— New Chrysanthemums.—I have some fresh 
Chrysanthemums, and wish them to be a success. Will you 
say in your columns if any are difficult to manage, or require 
early buds to have them in by Nov. 16th ? Mine. Carnot, 
Mile. Thdrfcse Rey, M. Georges Biron, J. Agate, C. B. 
Whitnall, Princess Victoria, and Mrs. C. Shea. — 
Whitefixld. 


%* The seven varieties you name are very popular 
exhibition sorts, and you should have little difficulty in 
obtaining blossoms by November 16th. Princess Victoria 
(white) is a late sort, and to get the fiowers expanded by 
the dale you name, pinch out the tip of the shoot about 
May 10th, and grow on strongly the three best succeeding 
shoots, securing the first buds when they appear. Mrs. 
C. E. Shea should os pinched early in March, and the 
strongest individual shoot grown on. This will make a 
break during June, and at this time three shoots should be 
grown on, securing the next buds when they appear. 
Madame Carnot may be treated similarly, but ao not 
pinch the shotot until the third week in March. M. 
WorgeS Biron and MUe. Thlrtsc Rey , if they make their 
natural brtbJt{Steams the end of 
nled splendidly. ' TKt above,- 
Japanese section. Thb remaning 
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blossoms. C. B. Whitnal and J. Agate should each be 
secured on croum buds, and the resulting fiowers cannot 
fail to please you. In each ease, should the plants break 
naturally about the mentioned times, there will be no need 
to interfere with the natural order of things. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, SoiUhampton-strect, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — Henry Fare. —Habrothamnus 

elegans.- Messrs. L. FothergilL— Butter and Eggs 

Daffodil; one of the finest of the double varieties.- 

Cheshire.— Scilly White. It is largely cultivated in the 

Scilly Isles, off the Cornish coast. - A Constant Reader.— 

Kindly send flowers. It is impossible to name from leaves 
only.-— Mrs. Robert Bateman.—Pearly Everlasting 

(Antennaria margaritacea).- J. Maddock. —1, Acacia 

dealbata ; 2, Lonicera japonic* aureo-reticulata (the varie¬ 
gated Japanese Honeysuckle); 3, We cannot name the 

Willow from a twig.- Peggy.— 1, Tradescantia viridis; 

2, Seloginella Kraussiana ; 3, Pteris cretica cristata ; 4, 

Dactylis glomerata variegate ; 5, Libonia floribunda.- 

T. J. —1, Origanum Tourneforti; 2, Common Plantain. 

Names offiruits. — J ames Mudge. —Egremont Russet. 

- Reader of Gardening.— 1, Feam’s Pippin ; 2, Brad- 

dick's Nonpareil; 3, Minchall Crab; 4, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling ; 6, Wellington. Of course, the fruit U v ery much 
out of season at this date, and therefore more difficult to 
name. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

C. E. C .—The proper address is Temple-sur-Lot, 

Garonne, France- Sigma. —Unfortunately the Mar&hal 

Niel Rose often behaves thus. There is no real cure. Give 
a little warmth, and see that the roots are Bufflciently 

moist without being sodden.- C. D.— Please send plan, 

and we will advise you.- M. C .—We do not recommend 

traders, but there should not be the slightest difficulty in 

S etting the Fuchsia from our leading nurserymen. Look 

irough our advertising columns.- Ignoramus.— The 

price of the book you mention is five shillings.- Primula. 

—“ Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” price (new edition), 
9s., G. Bell and Sons, York-street, Covent-garden, is the 

most likely book to suit you.- A. D .—Write to Messrs. 

Birkenhead, Sale, near Manchester. 


Catalogues received. — Agricultural Seeds.— 
Messrs. Wm. Clibran and Son, 10 and 12, Market-street, 

Manchester.- Hardy Florist? Flowers and Choice 

Hardy Perennials.— T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 


BIRDS. 

Preparing Goldfinch for show. — 

(F. J. J .—To make your bird bright and close 
in plumage vary its diet with Flax, Millet, 
Maw-seed, broken grits, and a little hard-boiled 
egg and stale bun now and then. Also, 
occasionally give your bird a piece of soaked 
bread about the size of a Nut, with a little cod- 
liver oil rubbed into it. This has a tendency to 
prevent asthma as well as giving lustre to the 
plumage. 

Scarcity Of small birds.—I never re¬ 
member suen a scarcity of small birds of the 
soft-billed section as at present. This proves 
that the winter of 1895 must have cleared great 
numbers of them off. Robins, Wrens, and 
Hedge Sparrows are only seen here and there in 
this neighbourhood. Sparrows, Chaffinches, 
and Tomtits, if not so numerous as usual, are 
plentiful enough, and the same may be said of 
Blackbirds and Thrushes. These latter, although 
belonging to the soft-billed class, are stronger 
and better able to forage for food, and are thus 
lees liable to die during severe winters than the 
three first named. Tomtits, though subsisting 
at certain times of the year on fruit and other 
soft foods, feed to some extent during the winter 
on buds and various seeds. They also, from 
their habit of creeping into holes in trees and 
walls, pick up in a dormant state numerous in¬ 
sects which do not cross the path of Robins 
and Hedge Sparrows.—J. C., in Garden. 

Death of Avad&vat Waxbill (Isle & 
Valla ).—This species requires to be kept in a 
higher temperature than the other Waxbills, 
and thrives best in a place where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall much below 70 degs. 
Fahr., while 80 degs. or even 90 degs. will suit 
it very well. Your bird is in good condition, 
and does not appear to have suffered from any 
disease. It has probably received a chill, and 
died from the lowering of temperature during 
one of the cold nights we have lately experienced. 

Blackbird ailing: (J. B. S.).—Bo not 
pamper your Blackbird with sweet, rich food, 
Keep it from draughts of cold air, put a rusty 
nail in its drinking-water, and feed it with Gat- 


flour (known as Fig-dust), and Pea-meal, mixed 
to the consistency of a crumbly paste with milk 
or water. This, with almost any kind of cooked 
food not containing salt or sugar, will keep your 
bird in good health. A snail occasionally will 
be a great treat. Lean raw meat, given in small 
quantities and cut small, may be supplied once 
or twice a week. The Blackbird is very hardy 
as a cage-bird, and will live many years in con¬ 
finement with good and careful treatment. It 
is fond of bathing, and therefore should be 
supplied with plenty of water for this purpose, 
in addition to a daily supply for drinking. 


BBSS. 

USEFUL NOTES FOR MARCH. 

The careful apiarian will now begin to make 
preparation for the coming season by providing 
himself with all necessary hives and appliances, 
fixing comb-foundation in frames ana section- 
boxes, cleansing and disinfecting hives that 
have been in use, and repainting same ; also re¬ 
arranging apiary, if thought necessary, and 
moving stocks to new positions. Dampness in 
occupied hives must at this season be carefully 
guarded against, and should it be found that 
the coverings of the frames have become at all 
damp they must be exchanged for dry, warm 
ones without delay, and the roofs and outer 
coverings of hives should be examined to guard 
against leakage. The coverings of straw skeps 
should be sufficiently large to throw the rain 
quite clear of the floor-board. One cannot be 
too careful to keep hives in a perfectly dry 
state, as internal damp is the worst enemy Bees 
have to contend with, with the exception of that 
dire complaint, foul brood. It is a wise pre¬ 
caution against the blocking up of the hive 
entrance by chipping of combs, dead Bees, etc., 
to occasionally introduce a strong, bent wire, 
long enough to reach all round the floor-board, 
with the object of clearing out all accumulated 
rubbish, which if allow r ed to remain any length 
of time engenders damp. 

Feeding Bees. —Hives that were not fully 
provisioned in the autumn will now require to 
be supplied with food to help the Bees over 
this, tneir most trying time, for, influenced by 
the income they obtain from early spring flowers, 
the rearing of brood is commenced, and should 
frosty nights occur the Bees condense their 
cluster to the smallest compass, and the brood 
is oftentimes left to perish, while many Bees 
become chilled and die from their natural un¬ 
willingness to desert their brood. When feeding 
is found to be necessary, the safest food to 
supply is a slab of soft sugar-cake, which should 
bo laid upon the tops of the frames. A very 
suitable feeding-cake can be made by mixing 
liquid-honey and finely-powdered loaf sugar 
together until a stiffish paste is formed. The 
food should be supplied in the evening, in mild 
weather, and only as much given as can be taken 
by the Bees in a few hours, for if fed during the 
daytime the excitement caused thereby will 
induce them to fly abroad in search of natural 
supplies, and if the temperature be low many 
will become chilled and unable to return. 

Feeding -a vrup. —A good feeding-syrup can 
be made as follows : To 3 lb. of boiling-water 
gradually add 10 lb. of granulated sugar, keep¬ 
ing it stirred till the sugar is dissolved—a 
wooden spoon is the best for this purpose—then 
add half-a-teacupful of water, in which has been 
dissolved a teaspoon, level full, of tartaric acid, 
when, after stirring a moment, remove from the 
fire. This when cool is of the consistency of 
ripe honey, the tartaric acid preventing it be¬ 
coming candied. This should be supplied to the 
Bees, Just warm, in a feeder placed on the top 
of the hive, and the whole well covered with 
some good heat-retaining material. A good 
stimulative Pea-flour candy may bo made by 
adding to one pint of water a wineglassful of 
vinegar and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Put this into a saucepan, and add 7 lb. of lump 
sugar, stirring till the sugar is dissolved. Cease 
stirring when it boils, and let the boiling con* 
tinue for ten minutes. If a little dropped upon 
a plate sets fairly hard, and is not sticky, it is 
sufficiently done. It should then be removed 
from the fire, and one pound of Pea-flour stirred 
into it with a wooden spoon until it turns white 
and begins to set. It should then be poured 
into saubfcrs. If it be wished to introduce the 
food into the body of the hiVe the syrup may be 
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poured into frames laid on paper upon a flat | 
board or table. In half-an-hour it will be ready 
for use. 

Forming an apiary. —In forming an apiary a 
south-east aspect Bhould, if possible, be chosen, 
with the protection of a hedge from the north. 
Each hive should have a separate stand (which 
should be low), and placed 3 feet apart in a 
right line, and as all operations are more easily 
and safely performed at the back of the hives, a 
space of 3 feet or 4 feet ought to be allowed be¬ 
tween the hive row and the protecting hedge. 
The front of the hives should be free from shruos 
or plants that grow higher than the entrances. 
Low bushes or trees near at hand are, however, 
convenient for swarms to cluster upon, and from 
which they are easily hived. It is a great ad¬ 
vantage if the apiary be in the neighbourhood of 
orchards, as nothing can excel the blossoms of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees for the 
production of honey early in the season. 

S. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Hen ailing (Joseph NelsonJ .—It is to be 
feared that your hen is suffering from roup. 
This complaint commences with tne symptoms 
of a severe cold, and if unchecked often runs 
into diphtheria. The pus forming in the roof of 
the mouth and throat should be removed with 
care, and the mouth washed with diluted 
Condy’s fluid, or a solution of carbolic acid, in 
the proportion of one to fifty. Care should be 
taken to entirely remove the substance, other¬ 
wise it will be likely to form again. Keep your 
bird warm, and provide it with nourishing food, 
and add to the drinking [water a few drops of 
tincture of iron. When a bird has suffered 
from roup it is seldom of any subsequent value, 
and as your hen appears to be baaly affected, 
the best thing to do would probably be to kill it, 
especially if you have more Fowls, this com¬ 
plaint being very catching. 

74. — TSgsa for sitting (John Lloyd).—Yon would 
probably obtain the eggs you require of either of the 
following : Matthew Hunter, Aysgarth, Bedale, Yorkshire; 
Bt. Leonard's Poultry Farm, Ringwood, Hants; J. W. 
Cook, Lincoln. 

75. —Post-mortem examinations on poultry 

(Ely).—We do not undertake post mortem examinations 
on poultry. We h&ve frequently mentioned this before, 
but correspondents persist in sending specimens, some¬ 
times in quite a putrid condition. 


BOOKS. 


“ SPECIAL MANURES FOR GARDENS.”* 
This is one of the best works on the subject. 
The author does not attempt to advise on the 
culture of plants, but to give information as to 
necessary food. In very few instances have we 
seen such clear instructions for each kind of 
plant, fruit, or vegetable, and this is important 
to the amateur, who is often at a loss to know 
the best food (and quantities) for certain plants. 
Take greenhouse plants, for example. It is 
valuable to the small grower to know that 
many plants will not thrive in certain soils, 
and though a practical gardener may not fully 
endorse the author’s views in all its details, 
there is little that can be objected to as regards 
the various soils named, and the manures advised 
for them. The author would have done well in 
the case of amateurs, in which we are more con¬ 
cerned, to have noted the importance of not 
using manures too freely till the roots had 
absorbed all (or nearly all) the food from the 
soil. We mean young or newly-potted plants. 
Take Chrysanthemums, for instance. To give 
manure as soon as potted would be fatal; but, 
as we previously observed, the author does well 
to avoid cultural details, and when the plants, 
fruits, or vegetables are ready for the food, he 
comes to our aid and gives us the materials we 
require, and in proper proportions. We are 
pleased to see hardy flowers mentioned, as how 
often are these left to chance, and little food 
given, although they will repay for the extra 
attention? G. W. 


Musa Bnsete.—It can be raised from seed without 
much trouble, but It requires heat. The seed ought to be 
soaked for 24 hpuns in water at a temperature of 60 degs. 
or 70 degs. It will make a plant 10 feet high the first 
season if sown early in February or March. 8eeds can be 
procured from mast nurserymen.—E. V., Kingticorthu. 
[Thefruits of this &stnd are worthless.— Ed.] 


* ByProL A. B. Griffiths. 
Collingridge, 143 wnd 142, 




FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


SOME SIMPLE COCOA-NUT SWEETS. 
Tapioca Cocoa-nut pudding. —Soak one cupful 
of Tapioca overnight; in the morning pour off 
any water that may have been absorbed ; add 
1 quart of milk, and let them heat together. 
Adel the yolks of four eggs, beaten with one 
cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of grated 
Cocoa-nut, and a little salt. Bake half-an-hour. 
Beat the whites with two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, and add two tablespoonfuls of 
the Cocoa-nut; spread over the pudding and 
brown in the oven. 

Cocoa-nut meringue pie. —Line a deep pie- 
plate with a good paste. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs with a tablespoonful of sugar, add two 
tablespoonfuls of grated Cocoa-nut, milk enough 
to fill the dish, and a little salt and Nutmeg. 
Bake in an oven, not too hot. Beat the three 
whites on a large platter with a whisk or silver 
fork, adding half-a-cupful of powdered sugar, a 
little at a time. When very stiff spread the 
frosting over the custard, and return it to a 
quick oven to brown delicately. 

Apples with Cocoa-nut for tea. —Fill a 
baking-dish with Apples, peeled, cored, and 
quartered, sprinkle them with sugar and grated 
Cocoa-nut, and the juice of a Lemon, if con¬ 
venient. If they are not very juicy, add half a 
teacupful of water. Fit a plate closely over 
j them, and set the dish into a pan of hot water, 

; and bake slowly in the oven till they are clear 
j and tender. Very nice, eaten cold with cream. 

Mock Cocoa-nut pudding. —This is made 
with Carrot instead of Cocoa-nut. It has the 
delicate flavour of Cocoa-nut without its indiges¬ 
tibility. The colour of the pudding is a delicate 
salmon. Do not let a dislike of Carrot prejudice 
you against the puddings, for it is a delicious 
dish. Use one quart of milk, half a cupful of 
grated Carrot, half a cupful of sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonfuF of vanilla 
extract, and three eggs. Beat together with 
eggs, sugar, and salt, then add the Carrot and 
vanilla, and beat again for two minutes. Now 
add the milk. Pour the mixture into a pudding- 
dish, and set the dish in a pan of hot water. 
Bake in an exceedingly slow oven for an hour 
and a half. Serve cola. 

White Cocoa-nut pudding. —Use 1 lb. of 

f ated Cocoa-nut, £ lb. of granulated sugar, 
pint of cream or the milk of the Cocoa-nut, 
1 pint of rich milk, the whites of eight eggs, a 
little of the grated peel of a Lemon. Heat the 
cream yellow and milk to the boiling-point, and 
beat the whites of the eggs with the sugar, and 
stir them into the hot cream and milk, beating 
till there is no danger of their curdling. Ada 
a little salt, and last of all the Cocoa-nut. Fill 
china custard-cups with the pudding mixture, 
and set the little puddings in a tin pan of boiling 
water, and place them in the oven. Cover them 
with brown paper lest they brown. In about 
three-quarters of an hour they will be firm in 
the centre and done. 


Macaroni pudding.— Break in small 
pieces & lb. of Naples macaroni and throw into 
1£ pint of boiling water in which a small piece 
of Tbutter has been dissolved; let it boil for 
twenty-five minutes after the water and macar¬ 
oni boil up; while this is boiling, beat up one 
whole egg in a pint of milk and a teaspooniul of 
moist sugar in a quart pie-dish, and plaoe on the 
top of stove for the milk to warm. When the 
macaroni has boiled the twenty-five minutes, 
drain off the water and put the macaroni in the 
milk; bake it in a medium oven for thirty 
minutes. 


Oatmeal porridge.— In all cases, Oat¬ 
meal should be thoroughly boiled, and, though 
so simple, there is no aish requiring more care 
and attention in its preparation than an oat¬ 
meal porridge. To a pint of boiling water 
slowly add a teacupful of Oatmeal ana half a 
teaspoonful of salt, stirring constantly with a 
wooden spoon, and afterwards let the porridge 
boil for an hour, stirring occasionally to prevent 
sticking to the saucepan. When done, pour it 
out, and serve with milk or cream. Porridge is 
made lighter by longer boiling, and for 
dyspeptic people, especially, it should be boiled 
more than an hour; add a little boiling water 
should it appear likely to thicken. 


HUMULUS 

LUPULUS 


(Perennial). 


The QUICKEST, 
HARDIEST, 
and PRETTIEST 


CLIMBER world. 


The Bazaar , Exchange and Mart , Dec. 30,1895, writes : 
“Most people seem fairly well acquainted with the 
economic uses to which the common Hop are put, but 
comparatively few seem to be aware of its value as an 
ornamental plant, or it would assuredly be oftener found 
in our gardens. Amateurs are frequently in need of a 
subject which will cover an unsightly fence, verandah, or 
what not in a short space of time, and that will look fresh 
and green over a long period. Now, all this and more 
they would find in the Hop (Humulus Lupulus), as we 
know it in Kent and elsewhere. Its foliage is of a lovely » 
green in early Eumzner, changing gradually as autumn 
comes; while its graceful panicles of greenish-yellow 
flowers afford a pretty contrast. Not the least desirable 
of its many recommendations is its perennial character; 
for, when once planted, it Beldom needs replenishing. 
Its first oost may therefore be said to he its 
SsT -- - 

“There are many objectionable spots in gardens that 
might be rendered at least pleasing to the eye by means 
of this plant, and those who have such may be glad to 
learn of the decorative qualities of the Hop. No particular 
soil is required to grow it, though a deepish loam is con¬ 
ducive to its well being; but there is no need for the 
amateur to be deterred on account of soil. 

“There is another species (japoniea) which is oftener 
seen in gardens than the one to which attention is 
directed, but my own preference is for our native plant, 
whose merits I consider deserve to be more widely known.” 

“Amateur Gardening” writes, Feb. 16,1896: 
“A most interesting and decorative climber.” 


THE WONDERFUL 


FLOWERING 

CUMBER. 

This year will cover walls, fences, veran¬ 
dahs, arches, porches, trellis - work, 
houses, and unsightly buildings of any 
description. Can climb 20 ft. in one 
season, increasing yearly. Grows anywhere 
or anyhow, on wood, wire, or string. 

6 Plants, 2 named varieties, P.0.8/- 

Flowering August and Sept. 

12 Plants,4 named varieties, P.0.4/0 

Flowering Angust, Sept., and Oot. 

24 Plants, 8 named varieties, P.0.7/6 

Flowering August, Sept., and Oot. 


8PEOIAL OJE 1 Z a BR> 

36 Plants, 12 named varieties, 
P.O., 10s. 


Flowering in succession July, August, 
September, and October. 

ALL PLANTS ARE CARRIAGE PAID, AND ONE AND 
TWO YEARS OLD BEFORE BEING FORWARDED. 


Full instructions for planting and growing sent 
with every order. 


Order at once, or best varieties will 
be sold. 


A. R. Sidney Wilmot & Co., 

HUMULUS GEOWEBS, 

COLEBROOKE PARK. 

TONBRIDGE, KENT. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PLEASE CUT THIS OUT. 


Should you not require seeds now, this address will be 
valuable, bh such value for money cannot be had elsewhere. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, 

Sea View Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 
John R. Flower’s Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds 

are well known to be satisfactory, as they are grown by 
purchasers In every town and almost every village in the 
British Islands. 

The Unsolicited- Testimonial* received by him 

WOULD FILL A LARGE VOLUME. 

John R. Flowers’s Plants, Fruit Trees, Roms 

are all very hardy, being grown in exposed positions, and do 
well on removal anvwnere. Catalogue Gratis of 
Roses, Carnations, Bulbs, Fruit Trees. Ornamental and 
Flowering shrubs, Hardy and Greenhouse Plants, with full 
description of following and other good things. 

John R. Flower thanks his patrons for sending him 
ever 2,000 new customers last season by kind recommendation. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

CHOICEST NEW VARIETIES. — Directeur 
Tisseraud. 2s. 6d.; Reino d'Angleterre, 2s.; Mrs. C. E. Shea, 
2s. ; Miss Rita Schroder, Is. 6d.; Pallanza, la. 6d.; Phoebus. 
1 b 6d ; Queen of Buffa, 1 b. ; Mrs. E. S. Trafford, la.; Thoa. 

i . T.. u ..„ 1„ 1A • rv.1 T f Rnnmn 


Philadelphia, Is. 3d. Above 16 splendid new varietieSjfrom 
3-lnch pots, carriage paid for 20s. Any b!x of above for 9s. Gd. 

Mine. Carnot, 9d.; Niveua, 6d.; DeuU Jules Ferry, 6d.; 
Duchess of Wellington Is.; International. 6d.; Lily I/Jve, 6d.; 
Mme. Ad. Cbatin, 6tL ; Mdlle. Mde. Galbert, 9d^; Mom. C. 
Molin, 9d.; Mons. G. Blron. 9d.; Mephisto. 6d. |JB. do Petite 
Amie, 6d.; Thos. Wilkins, 6d.: The Queen, 6d.; Wilfred Mar¬ 
shall, 6d.; Good Gracious. 4d.; Pres. Borel, 4d.: M. Gruyer, 
6d ; Mme. Ed. Rey, 4d.; Sira. Dr. Ward, 4d. Above 20 very 
choice varieties, established plants, from 3-lnch pots, for 9a. 6d. 
Any ten for 5s. 6d. 

Choice Older varieties.— 12, in 12 distinct vans., 
including Triomphe do St. Laurent, C. Davis, Silver King, 
&c., 2a.; 25 choice and distinct, 4s. 

CATALOGUE OF 400 VARIETIES FREE. 

PELARGONIUMS, FINEST SHOW AND REGAL- 


JOHN R. FLOWER’S 

STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

rpHE Best Is. Collection of Flower Seeds in 

J- the world, called the Startling Collection, post free, 
1 b. 2d. ; contains one liberal packet of each of the following, 
with gratis pocket of new and beautiful Mikado Poppy, a 
real Japanese flower, white-edged crimson, splendidly fringed, 
and of artistic appearance; thrive anywhere. Prize Aster 
Victoria, Picony Perfection, and Prize Quilled, all mixed 
Prize Stock, many colours, pronounced by all purchasers beat 
they have ever seen ; Chrysanthemum iuodorum, producing 
pureBt double white flowers from July to December; tricolor 
Marguerite, New Lord Beaoonsfleld, Gladstone, Sultan, also 
white and yellow, all mixed, guaranteed true; Mignonette 
Crimson Giant, large Bpikes; new Gaillardias, mixed, Includ¬ 
ing Picta Lorenziana, very brilliant, scarlet and yellow; 
Godetia flaminoa. flaming crimson, showy bedder; new 
Hclichrysum Fireball, crimson, white, scarlet, and yellow; 
Calendula Meteor, very striking novelty ; Candytuft, Dobbie s 
Spiral, white, excellent for cutting; Linaria aurea, orange 
and purple, deserves extended popularity ; new double Corn¬ 
flowers, in great diversity of colours. All easy to grow, with 
full directions for cultivation. And please to 

UNDERSTAND 

as a further inducement to lovers of good flowers to try my 
Heeds, I will give 

A FLORAL TREAT FOR 4°- 

All who send Is. 4d. instead of Is. 2d. for the above Collec¬ 
tion to cover cost of postage, Ac., I will include, post free, an 
elegant Book of 64 pages and 100 illustrations (not a catalogue) 

“ HOW TO CROW FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES.’’ 

Brimful of information worth many golden coins to 
Amateur Gardeners for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Articles on 
Bulbs, RoBes, Seeds, Thousands already In circulation. 
A purchaser writes: " Very pleased with your valuable book. 
It fully supplies the want of a 5s. book." Another purchaser 
writes : "lam moro than satisfied. You say the information 
ir* worth many golden coins ; I sau that it is worth its weight in 
gold If I could not get another I would not take fifty pounds 
for it.” This offer is only to purchasers of above Seeds; or 
Book separate, or with other Seeds, 7d., free. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, Seed Merchant, offers this advantage 
to customers in order to ensure success with his Seeds, and 
also to encourage the love of gardening. 

JOHN R. FLOWER’S HIGH-CLASS SEEDS 

In Id. and 2d. packets. 

Larger packets, 4d., 6d., Is., and 2s. 6d. 

To suit Large or Small Gardens. 


from 3-inch pots, ready for 5-inch. 

PELARGONIUMS, ZONAL.-Grand Exhibition 

varieties. John Forbes, Candace. Enid, Gertrude Pearson, 
Olivia, Wintle, Owen Thomas, Mme. Jules Chrotten, 8 
splendid vars., all new 1894. Plants from 3-inch pots, 4s. 

PELARGONIUMS, ZONAL.-12 Splendid Older 
vara., including Lucreece, Conde, Hecla, &c., 3s. Plants 
from 3-inch pots. Doubles, 12 very choice vara., including 
Baron de Layres (grand pure white), Colossus, Beaute 
Poitevine, Ac., 3s. 6d. 6 vara., including above, 2s. 

CALCEOLARIAS, BEDDING.— sturdy, well- 
rooted stuff, Is. 6d. per doz.; 10s. per 100. 

SAXIFRAGA SARMENT03A TRICOLOR SUPERBA- 

A superb pot or basket-plant, beautifully variogated crimson 
and white, strong plants. Is. each. 

All Orders from 2s. Carriage paid. 

J - W - COLE, 

MIDLAND ROAP NURSERY, PETHRBORO’. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 



CARNATIONS, P1C0TEES, 
and PINES. 

WE have pleasure in offering the following 
W Btrong. well-rooted plants, securely packed, aad _for¬ 
warded per Parcel Post or rail free to any address on receipt 
of stamps or P.O.O. for orders not less than 1 doz. 
Germania, puse yellow, first class, 6d. each ; 5s. doz. 
Purity, pure white, free-flowering, 6d. each ; 4s. doz. 
Montague (New), scarlet, immense flower, a great 
acquisition, 9d. each ; 7s. 6d. doz. 

Leonaer, bright yellow, very large flower, extra strong 
grower, Is. each ; 9s. doz. 

True Old Crimson Clove, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 

Mrs. Muir, pure white, heavy shell petal, strongly 
recommended, 4s. doz. ; 6d. each. 

Fred Colcott, bright yellow, coral-red edge, hardy and 
free flowering, 9a. each ; 8s. doz. 

Empress, creamy white, fine shell petal, extra, Is. each ; 

9s. doz. , , . . 

Miss Cannell, white ground, heavily edged deep red, 
free-flowering, 6d. each; 5s. 6d. doz. 

Raby Castlo, rose pink, well known variety, very free, 
4s. doz. ; 6d. each. , , , „. 

Mrs. Reynold’s Hole, terra-cotta, novel shade, 6d. 
each ;5s. 0d. doz. 

Uriah Pike, bright crimson, clove-scented, perfect 
flower, 9d. each ; 7s. 6d. doz. 

One each of the above 12 varieties for 6s. ; 2 of each for Us. 
Post or rail free. 

Pleotees and Carnations, choice named varieties, 
our selection 6s. doz. See List on application. 

Pinks, in choice laced sorts, 4s. Gd. doz. 

„ Alloe Lee, white, free-flowering, 3s. 6d. doz. 
Carnation seed, extra choice, saved from choice stage 
flowers, 2s. 6d. pkt 

Plcotee seed, saved from a choice collection, per pkt.. 

Carnation and Plcotee seed, mixed, extra fine 
quality, including yellow grounds, Is. and 2s. 6d. pkt. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Seed Catalogue post free on 
application- 

BRUNNING & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

3, REGENT ST., GT. YARMOUTH. 

1/6. GARDEN SEEDS. 1/6. 

New, genuine, and well tested. On receipt of Postal Order, 
Is. 64 . or 20 Btamps, wo will send, post free, 1 oz. each of 
Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, Hollow-crown Parsnip, Master¬ 
piece Onion (grand exhibition or main-crop variety), and 
selected Carrot; i oz. each of 8avoy, Radish, early Turnip, 
and Broccoli, early and late ; 1 pkt. each of Lettuce, Marrow, 
Cucumber; 6 pkts. Choice Flower Seeds. Also, for Is. extra, 
1 pkt, each Mustard, Cress, Beet. Pickling Cabbage, Borecole, 
or Brussels Sprouts, Leek, Cauliflower, Golden Ball Turnip , 
and with every 2s. 6d. parcel we will send two Grand Novel¬ 
ties: a pkt. of Improved Queen Peas (large, handsome pods, 
containing 11 to 13 delicious Peas), and a pkt. White Elephant 
Runner Bean (enormous pods, 13 to 15 In. long and of finest 
flavour). The above parcels for P.O. 2s. 6d. , or 3 2 stamps. 
EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

From Mr. W. J. Hiscax, Billericay, BrerUxeood. 

"The Seeds you supplied me with were excellent. I c&n 
recommend your Half-crown Collection as the best I have 
ever seen. I took 11 prizes from its produce last season. 
Have seen half-guinea collections supplied by other Aims and 
consider your half-crown one by far the best. —GROVES A 
8QN, Seed Merchants, Piddletrenthide, Dorchester._ 


Post free on application. 

CHARLES SHARPE & Co., Ltd. 


ECHOES. ECHOES. 

ECHO from Mr. W. S.. RamsgateFrom my ex¬ 
perience you seem to do what others only say they do—give 
the same quality of seeds in the smaller priced packets as in 
the larger. This is a great boon to amateurs. 

ECHO from Govanhill, Glasgow :—" Your seeds have 
boen as good as shilling and even half-crown packets bought 
elsewhere by somo of my friends." 

ECHO from Portarlington, Ireland :—“ The Asters 
were superior to those purchased by my friends from very 
large firms.” 

ECHO from New Quay, CornwallYour seeds are 
unsurpassable. I am sure they cannot be beaten. Everyone 
says here they arc a marvel to look at.” 

ECHO from Leighton Buzzard:—“I took six prizes at 
our show from your twopenny packets of seeds.” 

ECHO from Ruabon :—“ The Stocks, Asters, and 
Phlox were a grand show.” 

ECHO from Oxford “ I have a good show of Cine¬ 
rarias ; the blooms such a size. Calceolarias very healthy.” 

ECHO from Alkboro’“ The 25s. worth of seeds gave 
great satisfaction. My garden was called a little paradise.” 

ECHO from Chatham ;—'* I had A*ter seeds from 
Germany; none came up. Your seedsgave great satisfaction, 
und Asters were splendid. 

UNSOLICITED.—Testimonials similar to above received 
from all over England, Ireland, Scotland, Channel Islands, 
India, New Zealand, Califomiar, Cyprus, Gibralta, Ac. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS specially good, and almost 

every post brings flattering accounts and reports of prizes 

taken by exhibitors. 

Catalogue gratis, with a great variety of up-to-date speciali¬ 
ties for exhibitors, in small packets. 

JOHN FLOWER, 

Sea View Nursery, £ZAV/ OT, jl^ANTS. 


CS. LOVELY ROSES, 5s.—C. Lefebvre, G. 

O Luizet, M. Baumann, Mrs. Laing, L. Van Houtte, A. 
Colomb, A. Carrifcre, Sir R. Hill, H. Schultheis, X. Olibo, 
pd. Her Majesty gratis with 10 b. orders. No better 
1 anywhere —WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. 


Cataloguepostfree. 


zwygram, Id. < 
—CHURCH 


BROS-.Swardeston, Norwiol 


qually cheap 
ton, Norwich. 


CATALOGUE 


rioUBLE POLYANTHUS, Old Tortoiseshell 

■U (or Downdugh). Rex Theodore, 6d. each. Double Prim¬ 
roses, Old Crimson Velvet or Ponmadour, 9d. each. Primula 
ca8hmeriana, 3d. each.—WM. MUnRO, Crathea, Aberdeen. 


rpOMATO PLANTS.—Sturdy grown (Lanca- 

■JL shire Favourite), good setter, safely packed, sure to 
please, 3s. doz., car. paid.—E. WILKINSON^ The Hollies, 
Camforth. 


Gratia and Post Free. 

Finest Stocks of Peas, Beans, Onions, Potatoes. 
Grand Strains of Asters, Stocks. Mignonette, Ac. 
Lilium auratuin, in splendid condition, from 4s. 6d. doz. 
„ ,, extra large.10 b. 6d. „ 

BENJ. SODDY, 

243, WALWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


A GAY GARDEN GAINED by growing 

CARAWAYS' favourite annuals, 15 pkts., with cultural 
directions, post free for Is. 2d. Larger collections at equally 
cheap prices.—JAB. CARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down 
Nursery, Clifton, Bristol. 


TO ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN sow 

J- CARAWAYS' only, tho best perfect lawn seed, Is. 
per lb.; post free, Is. 4d.; 4 lb., 4s. 9cL; 8 lb. 9s. 3d., cash 
with order.—JA8. CARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down 

Nurseries, Clifton. Bristol. 


TOMATO PLANTS, “ Perfection,” and Carter 

A pages "Triumph ” (new). Strong plants for planting 
out, 7s. 6d.: smaller fit for GO's, 5s. per 100. Cash with 
order.—L. 1 >< >V K. lio nt, Middlesex. 


PERIWINKLES; evergreen carpet under trees 

L and other bad places; charming flowers: blue, white, 
aud red; 6 well-rooted plants. Is., free, with in .1 ructions — 
J OHN RAYNER, Highfield, Sout h ampton. _ 

WINTER HELIOTROPE, blooms at Christ- 

V V ma s in the open air ; delicious perfume ; noble foliage; 
quite hardy ; flourishes anywhere ; increases rapidly ; 3 good 
roots, Is., tree, with instructions.—RAYNER, as above. _ 

P OAT’S RUE; becomes a huge bush, bearing 

U great quantities of snowy pea-snaped blossoms in 
bunches; the leading hardy white flower for cutting ; 3 strong 
plants. Is. free, with instructions.—RAYN ER, as above. 

ripHE .SHOWIEST of all hardy flowers is 

-L undoubtedly the Oriental Poppy ; blooms 8 inches across ; 
blazing crimsons and scarlets; 3 good plants. Is., free, with 
instructions.—RAYNER, as a bove. _ _ __ 

rpHE QUEEN - OF HARDY CLIMBERS.— 

-L Flame Flower; garlands of dazzling ficry-scarlct blos¬ 
soms ; rapidly covers trellises, balconies, etc. ; once planted, 
grows grander every year; 2 good roots. Is., free, with rnstruc- 
tions.—RAYNER, as above. 


C ARNATIONS. —For full particulars of the oft 

certificated grand new Carnations Bucdeuch Clove e nd 
Yule Tide, and every other variety of merit, see Forbes' new 
illustrated, descriptive, priced Catalogue for 1896 (146 pages), 
free on application.—JOHN FORBES. Hawiok, Scotland 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best varieties, well 
\J rooted, from cold frames, C. BHck. Tricker, Ac., 2s. doz. 
Cuttings, half price, named, carriage paid. — GRANGE, 
Shepperton, Middlesex. 


uons .—iva 1 a* r^rv., as uwyu. _____ 

•ROYAL SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRY. — 

Tb strong, well-rooted runners, 5s. Pgr 100; roedal quoU- 
tion for large quantities.—Apply JOHN CHIVERS, Histon, 

Cambridge. 


pHARMING NOSEGAYS and Button-holes 

vJ all the Summer.—Brown's One Shilling (post free) Col¬ 
lection of Flower Seeds contains 18 packets of the loveliest 
sorts in cultivation, and includes Double Aster, Stock, Mig¬ 
nonette, Godetia, Nasturtium, Double Sunflower, Phlox, 
and 11 others. Post free, Is.-E. T. BROWN, Seed Grower, 
Coggeshall, E&W I: I r l- Fm m 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EXHIBITING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The remarks of “ E. H.” in Gardening, Feb. 
22nd, in reference to the unorthodox system of 
staging Chrysanthemums for exhibition, should 
be heartily supported by ail interested in the 
exhibition of this useful flower. It is indeed a 
fortunate circumstance that the notes rcforred 
to should have appeared at, this t ime, as so many 
societies are just now preparing their schedules 
of prizes for the November shows, ami these 
expressions of opinion should induce some who 
have the best interest of the Chrysanthemum 
at heart to make provision in their schedules for 
classes in which the blossoms may be exhibited 
in a different manner. I do not advocate that 
the present method of staging the blossoms 
should be dropped absolutely, but a fewer num¬ 
ber of classes might with advantage be set apart 
for this system. Exhibits of this kind would 
always illustrate the skill of the cultivator, and 
tend to the further development of high-class 
flowers, and for this reason a fair proportion of 
classes might be retained in the schedule in 
order to carry out this object. In the place of 
those classes erased from the schedule I would 
suggest that classes be provided for vases of 
Chrysanthemums with foliage added to produce 
an artistic effect. These might be filled with, say, 
half-a-dozcn blossoms each, and the largest 
classes should provide prizes for six vases, 
reducing the number in each division to meet 
the needs of the exhibitors. In the larger 
classes, possibly, vases of one colour might be 
asked for, and in this way, with, say, half-a-dozen 
vases, as many different colours would be repre¬ 
sented, and the accompanying foliage to 
liarmonise with the flowers would be a splendid 
illustration of the value of large blossoms for 
home decoration. Surely, after all, that is the 
chief aim for extending the cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum. 

Another great advantage in adopting this 
system of exhibiting is that, owing to the con¬ 
tinual demand for varieties of exceptional size 
for showing in the manner now commonly 

g ractised, a large number of medium-sized 
hrysanthemums are each year discarded be¬ 
cause they do not come up to the standard of 
size now considered essential to success. Yet, 
amongst these smaller flowers, there are to be 
found some of the most refined and richly- 
coloured varieties yet introduced. If societies 
throughout the United Kingdom would only 
commence with a class or two, in which Chrys¬ 
anthemums in vases could be illustrated, I feel 
sure it would lead to the system being extended 
in later years. Classes might also be provided 
for jars and glasses in which three blossoms of 
the Chrysanthemums could be exhibited. This 
would enable some of the smaller growers to com¬ 
pete, with a fair prospect of success, and a few 
exhibits of this kind would produce a pretty 
and rich display. It is gratifying to find that 
the classes in which the Bmall decorative blossoms 


can be used are on the increase, and con¬ 
sidering the large share of attention which the 
public at the exhibitions devote to exhibits of 
this character, encourages one to believe that a 
greater varioty in the method of exhibiting the 
Chrysanthemum would ensure a keener interest 
in these exhibitions being taken. The National 
Chrysanthemum Society has—as it should— 
shown the wav, and all that is now needed is to 
further extend t he system which has answered 
so well. " D. B. C. 
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Pompon and Anemone-Pompon 
varieties for show (Pompon ).—Your list 
of Anemone Chrysanthemums contains varieties 
of fairly easy c ulture. A very good rule to 
observe with each of them, w ith the exception 
of Lady Margaret, >vould be to get the plants to 
make a natural break about the third or fourth 
week in May, and from the resulting growths to 
select three of the strongest. These must be 
grown on witli care, and should then produce 
“ crown ” buds during the latter part of August, 
when, of course, they must be secured. If the 
plants do not break naturally about the period 
above-mentioned, pinch out the tips of the 
shoots which have failed in this function, and 
take up the same number of shoots as advised in 
the case of those which break naturally. Lady 
Margaret is rather later in the date of its bud 
production than most of the Anemone sorts, and 
because of this, and to ensure the appearance of 
the bud sufficiently early for the blossoms to 
develop into those of a high order of merit, you 
must resort to the practice of pinching out the 
tip of the shoot about May lOtn to 12th. Select 
the strongest shoots and grow on in the same 
way as you do the other sorts. Keep the 
shoots regularly tied up, as the growths are 
rather brittle and very easily snap off. The 
Pompon varieties, if intended for exhibition 
purposes, must be severely disbudded. This is 
the only way to obtain blossoms of large size, 
and such as are usually exhibited. They are 
not usually shown in sprays, but instead the 
blooms are staged in bunches, three blooms in a 
bunch, and shown with the foliage as grown. 
This is the usual method of showing, and is the 
common practice at the exhibitions of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. \Ye should 
also mention that each blossom is supported by 
a fairly stout wire, thus keeping the flowers in 
the best position. The variety Snowdrop in 
your list is much too small for exhibition, 
although invaluable as a decorative variety. 
You would do well, therefore, to substitute some 
other variety for this one. 

Chrysanthemums for cutting.—I am 
made to describe in to-day’s issue Boule de 
Neige (Snowball) as a “ lovely pale heliotrope.” 
As this may a little astonian those who have 
grown that variety and lead those who have not 
a good deal astray, will you kindly correct the 
error ? What I reoommended was Boule de 
Nacre, a recent introduction of M. Cal vat, and 
one to which my description wall be found to 
apply even better than that he has given to it. 
—A. C. Jones, Eynham , Bitteme , Hants. 

Chrysanthemum - flowers from 
Bute,N.B.—I have sent you a few blooms of | 


Chrysanthemum to show that we still have a 
few left in this cold country. The blooms are 
small, but are in great profusion, little or no 
disbudding having been done. The names are 
Val d’Andorre, Pink Mme. Melanie, Mme. 
Marie Hoste, Faust, Royal Aquarium, Rosa 
superlxi. Outside work is well forward owing 
to the mild season, and if frost keeps off a long 
summer should be the result. Veronicas do 
well here, and at present are in splendid 
bloom.—H. A. H ., Elysium, Craigmore , Bute, 
X.B. 

*„* Delightful bloom* for this time of year. 


A LETTER ABOUT SWEET PEAS. 

I TiiiNK it may interest some of your readers 
to know w r hat the Sweet Pea will do under favour¬ 
able circumstances. Last year I got four distinct 
kinds. I planted the seeds in pots in the green¬ 
house ; nearly every seed grew', and I planted 
them out when about 5 inches high in a border 
facing west, with a wall about 12 feet high be¬ 
hind them. I gave the Peas little twigs to 
catch hold of at once, and after then the 
ordinary Pea-stick9. They began to flower early 
in June and were soon at the top of the sticks, 
and I had to get special ones which led them 
nearly to the top of the w r all, and before long 
the Peas were at the top of these sticks. I 
mulched them in the dry weather with manure 
from an old hot-bed, and on washing-days they 
had a real good soaking of dirty soap-water which 
had some ammonia in it. This they evidently 
rejoiced in, and once or twice they had liquid - 
manure from the tank. They went on flowering 
right on into November and even defied the two 
first slight frosts. I picked them continually 
and sent them to friends in London and else¬ 
where. They travel better than almost any 
flower I know, and live longer in water. 

One friend, who stayed with me for the first 
time, says my house will always be associated 
in her mind with Sweet Peas. I only had four 
kinds. They were Alice Eckford, a most lovely 
salmony-pink ; Dorothy Tennant, an exquisite 
mauve: Mrs. Kekford, pale yellow; and that 
wonderful white, Blanche Burpee, which is the 
most rampant grower of them all. I had only 
about twelve seeds of this last, and they made 
two great bushes. I believe the three great 
secrets in growing Sweet Peas are—first, thin 
sowing ; 2nd, daily picking, and 3rd, a good 
mulch in dry weather. I cannot help advising 
your readers to get these kinds. Grow them 
properly, and they will have their reward. 

Sulgrave, Banbury. 


5. —Exhibiting' hardy specimen 
plants. —Gladiolus The Bride, even if planted 
now, which is very late for it, would in all proba¬ 
bility be out of flower by the time you wanted it. 
You had better grow a Fuchsia or Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium. A still Detter plant is Hydrangea Hor- 
tensis, which is very easily mananged, and every 
year will increase in size and effectiveness.— 
J. C. C. 

!W“ We shall be very pleased our readers 
would send us any new , rare, or interesting 
flowers, hardy or otherwise , from their gardens . 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


March 14, 1896 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

There should be plenty of flowers now for all purposes. 
Some of the best cutting flowers are, of course, the Nar¬ 
cissus family, of which tne old-fashioned Daffodils are easily 

P roduced. As the plants go out of bloom remove to cold pits 
usttogive shelter for a few days till the bulbs can bo planted 
out. Dielytra spectabilis when fully developed is a beautiful 
thing in a good-sued pot, and will last a long time. If 
taken care of after flowering and plunged out during 
summer the plants will flower earlier and quite as strongly 
next year. This is a good companion to Solomon's Seal, 
and if placed in contrasting groups are very effective. 
The Abutilons arc nearly always in flower in a light house, 
but the growth is very rampant and requires to be 
reduced occasionally. This is better than letting the 
plants get out of hand, and then having to cut down 
near the base. I am thinking now chiefly of plants set out 
in the borders ; but even plants in pots get leggy if not 
stopped and shortened occasionally. Roses in pots must 
have plenty of nourishment. Instead of giving liquid 
stimulants to a large extent, which in conservatories 
adjoining the house may sometimes be objectionable, 
the necessary stimulant may be given to such plants as 
Roses in a dry form in the shape of powder, mixed with 
the top-dressing soil, and, when the plants are repotted, a 
pound of a concentrated stimulant, or sometimes more, 
according to circumstances, is added to each bushel of 
compost, and thoroughly blended with it before potting or 
top-dressing. This is found to answer os well os giving 
liquid-manure, and does not leave any bad smell. Of 
course, there are a dozen manures which may be used, but 
most of the best manures have some smell which many 
would call objectionable. As fast as Heaths go out of 
flower the long shoots should be shortened back, and when 
the new growth starts away, repot. Hard-wooded plants 
must have a light position, and though a little warmth 
during the first stages of growth be desirable in the case 
of the winter-flowering Heaths and Epacrises, the plants 
must not be kept too close. A night temperature of 
50 degs will be warm enough now from fire-heat. 

Stove. 

Cuttings of the red-leaved Acalvpha macrophylla will 
strike freely now in the hot-bed or propagatmg-case. 
Gardenias, Centradenias, Clerodendrons, Crotons, Dra¬ 
caenas, Impatiens Sultani (Sultan’s Balsam), 'ITiyrsa- 
canthus rutilans, Hebeclinium ianthinum (the last two 
are useful winter-flower plants). All the above and many 
others will root freely now from cuttings if the young 
shoots are started in a brisk bottom-heat. Do not forget to 
sow a few seeds now of the Saintpaulia ionantha. It is one 
of the best of the recent introductions and not difficult to 
grow. Anyone with the means of growing Gloxinias may 
succeed with this new African plant. If there is a bit of 
bare wall in any warm house plant old plants of Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora and Poinsettia pulcherrtina against it. It 
is difficult to avoid overcrowding at this season ; but young 
growing plants should have room to develop, or they soon 
spoil. It is better not to aim at too much, though by-nnd- 
bye some of the plants may be taken to other houses. 
The great drawback is that nearly every collection 
of stove plants is more or less infested with mealy-bug, 
and moving stove plants to vineries and pineries is risky 
work, and should, if possible, be avoided. If vaporising 
destroys mealy-bug, then the growers of stove plants will 
have much to be thankful for. 

Pelargoniums. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums must be in a light 
position near the glass. Stake the shoots out neatly, and 
give liquid-manure twice a week. The plants must not be 
crowded now, and, if necessary, fumigation or vaporisa¬ 
tion must have attention to destroy insects. Thev are 
very subject to green-fly, and this is one of the drawbacks 
to their culture, especially where a house cannot be given 
up to them. Zonal Pelargoniums have, to a certain 
extent, taken the place of the old-fashioned show varieties, 
mainly because insects are not troublesome, and their 
perpetual-blooming habit is also an advantage. Guttings 
of Zonals. both double and single varieties, have been much 
improved during the last thirty years. The flowers are 
now large and very effective. 

Melons 

may be planted now in hot-beds or in small, low houses 
where a night temperature of G5 degs. can be maintained. 
Red-spider is a trouble to the Melon-grower, especially 
where the plants are drawn up weakly at the start. 
Ventilate freely to harden the foliage, and then the 
dreaded red-spider will not do much harm. Plant in loam 
of good quality, and press it firmly about the roots. This 
conduces to firm growth and leathery leaves, and the 
frufts set freely and swell rapidly. Besides, liquid 
stimulants may be given to such plants when required 
with better advantage. 

Chrysanthemums 

should now- be in cold-frames freely ventilated. For the 
most part they will be in 5-inch pots. Good loam is 
necessary to obtain the best results, and the loam should 
be adhesive rather than sandy. Lighter materials can be 
added to make up a compost suitable for each variety. 
The pots must be well drained, and the soil rammed fairly 
hard. Cuttings may be rooted now to make dwarf plants 
for grouping. 


Window Gardening. 

Cuttings will root now in a warm room. “ Geraniums,” 
Campanulas, Heliotropes, and any other plants from 
which cuttings can be obtained may be propagated now. 
Sow seeds of tender annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, and 
Phlox Drummondi to plant out by-and-bye. Sow 
Tomatoes in a box or pot; cover the seeds lightly, and 
place a square of glass over the top. Water only when 
the surface is dry. Prick or pot off the young plants when 
large enough. 


In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 99 
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Outdoor Garden. 

In many districts it will be safe now to prune Roses. 
Cut to dormant buds as much as possible. I have not 
space to go into this question fully, but weakly growers 
should be cut back rather hard, as by concentration the 
growth will be strengthened. Strong growers may bo left 
longer. The same principle should influence our action 
with the knife generally in pruning other plants or trees. 
A weakly Clematis will be better cut back to the base, as 
the shoot which breaks away from the bottom will be 
stronger than any shoot we can get higher up. Sow hardy 
annuals freely, but not in little driblets, which are hardly 
representative of each species or variety. Patches a yard 
or more across are necessary to show the true character of 
a plant, and if the seeds are sown thinly and thinned 
further when up, the effect will be good. Sow more 
8weet Peas and Mignonette. Fasten recently-planted 
Carnations or Pansies if they are not flrmlv fixed in the 
soil. Young planters sometimes fail in firming the plants 
when setting them out, and they'perish witn drought. 
Any plant with its roots only loosely laid in the soil has 
a hard struggle before its roots get hold of the soil. Trees 
and shrubs may be planted, os may also Roses if absolutely 
necessary. But all Roses now should be cut hard back 
before packing away. Stir the soil among growing plants. 

Fruit Garden. 

In disbudding Peaches, whether under glass or outside, 
there must always be a good shoot left at the base of the 
branch, and a good leader. These two shoots are always 
necessary, even when the bearing shoot may only be a 
short one. Long shoots 2 feet or 3 feet long may have an 
intermediate shoot or two left for a time, at any rate. Do 
not crowd the young wood ; but the thinning is best done 
tentatively. When a lot of foliage is removed from a tree 
at one time it must give a check that would probably have 
a bod effect upon the young fruit. Disbud late Vines 
which are not breaking by removing the weak buds. One 
shoot to each spur will be ample. Vigorous Vines will 
throw many shoots, and the removal of the weakest will 

?ive an access of strength to those left. This is a good 
ime to overhaul Pines, and give the plants a fresh start 
for the spring and summer. Pines cannot be grown suc¬ 
cessfully without a comfortable bottom-heat. Keep up a 
succession of Strawberries by introducing fresh plants to 
the houses at frequent intervals. Either thin the blossoms 
by removing the weakest or get a dozen fruits set and 
then remove the remainder. Give liquid-manure when 
the fruits are swelling, and keep down insects by syringing 
with clean ’soft water. Plant Strawberries in tne open 
air. Warm borders planted with early kinds should be 
heavily mulched to protect the plants from drought and 
save watering. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Winter Greens. Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers 
sown under fglass should be pricked out to get strong. 
Cauliflowers in frames or in sheltered places may now be 
planted out. In dry soils a part at any rate should be 
planted in trenches, and if these trenches are placed near 
a worm wall or fence the plants will come on more rapidly. 
Sow Celery for main crop in boxes, or if many plants ore 
required make up a small hot-bed and cover with a frame. 
Tomatoes may be treated in the same way if many are 
required for planting outside. We are using boxes under 
glass a good deal this season. We can buy Orange-boxes 
at 3s. per dozen, and they lost very well one season, and 
are then worth the money for lighting fires. Our plants 
in Orange-boxes last year produced better than those 
planted out in the borders of the house. Good Tomato 
soil will produce three crops fairly good, and then there 
ought to be a change. Very thick planting is npt advis¬ 
able. Turnips may be sown now with a reasonable 
prospect of success. Wood-ashes may with advantage be 
sown in the drills with the seeds. Marrow Peas only 
should be planted now. There are plenty of good Peas. 
Walker’s Perpetual Bearer is a good reliable kind for 
present sowing. Make up Mushroom-beds outside now. 
The beds for summer bearing should be on the north side 
of a building in the shade. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The conservatory and greenhouse should now be guy 
with the various bulbous and other plants that are in 
flower. If the period of blossoming is to be prolonged, 
care must be taken to shade during the sunny portion of 
the day. As the sun increases in power, shading must 
not be neglected, or the display of all flowering plants will 
soon cease. Continue to remove from the cold frames the 
different bulbous subjects to replenish those getting over 
in the greenhouse and conservatory, until the supply is 
quite finished. On no account let the plants suffer for 
want of water, but keep a careful watch over all, morning 
and evening. Ventilation, too, must not be forgotten. As 
the days become warmer keep all glass structures freely 
ventilated, at all times avoiding draughts. Ferns and 
other foliage plants should now be repotted, using loom 
and leaf-mould, of the former two parts, and one part of 
the latter, a free use of silver-sand, and the whole of the 
ingredients well mixed, will be a good compost for general 
use. The Tuberous-rooted Begonia corma should be 
started into growth by placing them in a shallow box. and 
covering with some light material, such os leaf-mould or 
Cocoa-nut-flbre-refuse, Just dewing overhead occasionally 
with a flue-rosed can. Place the boxes in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, and in a short time they will 
commence to emit roots. Cuttings of such subjects as the 
Zonal Pelargonium, Fuchsia, Heliotrope, and Petunia 
should be inserted now, and these will root very readily if 
placed in some nice light compost Equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with plenty of silver-sand, will answer 
splendidly. The cuttings can be rooted In shallow boxes 
and 5-inch pots will also be found a suitable size to adopt. 
The same compost will be useful for raising seedlings of the 
many things which may now be sown. Hardy annuals 
and half-hardy annuals may be raised in good time by 
commencing operations soon, the advantage of starting 
early ensuring the production of nioe plants by the time 
the planting period arrives. Mignonette, Tufted Pansies 

2Violas), Pnlox Drummondi, Sweet Peas, Helichrysums, 
upines, Nasturtiums, Sweet Sultans, Eschscholtzias, and 
quite a host of subjects commend themselves for the 
embellishment of the town garden. It - outdoor garden 


must not be forgotten, and the remaining hardy perennials 
planted as soon as possible. The Tufted*Pansy (Viola) is a 
capital town garden plant, and well repays a little 
attention. Plant these within the next two or three 
weeks, taking care when ordering to ask for those of a 
true tufted habit. Mulch the borders with some nice 
rotten manure, devoting especial care to those roots 
recently planted. Liliums in variety may be planted now 
for an early autumn display, the varieties w’hicta succeed 
best being Lilium auratum, L. candidum, L. tigrinum, and 
L. elegans. For a shady border, Lilium speciosum is 
invaluable. Carnations, also, may be planted during the 
next few weeks. Many of the best creepers may still be 
got into position for covering walls and fences. By the 
free use of such subjects the town and suburban garden 
is made quite beautiful and certainly more interesting. 

D. B. Crank. 


THE! COMING WBEIKS WORK. 


Extracts ~rom a Garden Diary from March 
14 th to March 21 st. 

Pruned Roses, except Teas, which will be left a little 
longer. The Teas had been mulched round the stems with 
a compost of burnt earth and leaf-mould when it was 
thought frost was setting in ; but this will now be removed. 
Sowed hardy annuals in large patches in various positions. 
We have one large border running round a mass of shrubs 
where our principal show of annuals will be mode. Here 
we car give up space enough to show them off to the best 
advan «ge. A mass of Nemophila insignia, 4 feet or 5 feet 
over, Ls a different thing to a little dot of colour that one 
has to go close to before seeing what it is. Godetias, 
Clarkias, and other annuals ore best treated in the same 
way. In sowing these large patches we find it best to 
draw shallow drills across 6 inches to 8 inches apart, and 
sow the seeds thinly in the drills. Then every good Beed 
will grow, and the small Dutch hoe can be used to stir the 
surface the moment the little plants are through. Went 
round the beds of Carnations, Pansies, etc., to see that the 

S lants are firmly fixed in the ground. Of late years we 
ave mulched the surface with old Mushroom-manure 
broken up fine, and this keeps out the frost and holds the 
plants in position. We are still propagating bedding 
plants of many kinds, and potting off rooted cuttings 
before they bourne pot-bound. The early vinery is looked 
through every week to remove sub-laterals below the 
bunches, and stop those beyond to one leaf. The object 
Of leaving sub-laterals at all is to furnish an outlet to the 
growth and take the pressure off the back eyes. Other¬ 
wise the soft weak shoots are just so much wasted effort, 
as the main leaves, if there are enough of them, will do 
the work better than the sub-laterals can. Went over 
climbers in conservatory to thin and train the grow’th. 
Azaleas out of bloom have had faded blooms and seed-pods 
removed, and such of the plants as needed a shift have been 
repotted, and the plants afterwards placed in a warm-pit 
that we generally give up to them for a time. When the 
plants are all together a little nicotine will be vaporised, 
and this will kill any stray thrips which may be present. 
Repotted Ferns. We grow Just a few’ Orchids, and these 
are rebasketed or fresh blocked as they begin to make 
growth. Sowed more Tomatoes for planting outside, 
chiefly Early Ruby. Regrafted several old Apple and 
Pear-trees with Alfriston and Blenheim Orange Apples 
and Doyenng du Cornice Pear. Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
house. Tied in leaden and pinched side shoots from 
early Tomatoes. Introduced more Strawberries to forcing- 
house. 


Lily of the Valley from South Devon.—I beg 
to send herewith samples of Lily of the Valley. They are 
from crowns grown in a bed that was planted in this 
garden three yean ago, and I should really be much obliged 
if you will kindly give me your opinion as to their quality ? 
—South Devon, Totnes. 

*** Very fine spikes indeed, with large floieers of streng 
fragrance. 

Roman Hyacinths. —The general plan of 
preparing the bulbs of these for forcing is to 
plunge them in Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse, ashes, or 
sand for a period of six weeks or so after 
potting, witn the view of encouraging a free 
root action. This plunging is not at all neces¬ 
sary. If the bulbs are planted rather thickly in 
ordinary “ Geranium ” cutting boxes, exposing 
the crown or neck of the bulb, and standing out- 
of-doors without any protection from rain 
whatever, only covering them in the case of 
frost, equally satisfactory results will be at¬ 
tained.—E. . 


** Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5d .; poet free, 3d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

it published fa neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is .; post free, ls. 3d. Complete set of volumes of The 
GARDEN from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £3i. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 
journal w published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers. Giving descriptions Of Up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, etc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free, ls. 8d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1896.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,080) 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price ls .; by 
post, ls. 3d. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE JAPAN WINDFLOWER AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Anemone japontca (see cut) is one of the finest 
hardy plants of the garden. It is a native of 
damp woods on a mountain called Kifune, in the 
neighbourhood of Miaho, Japan, and was first 
introduced into England by Fortune. It has 
lately been found in Burmah, however, and may 
have a still wider distribution than was sup¬ 
posed. If disturbed, the Japan Windflower 
takes a long time to become established again, 
two or even more years being required to over¬ 
come interference unless very carefully handled. 
Our plan, which we think a good one, is to 
establish offsets in shallow boxes, and plant out 
the whole without breaking the soil. The white 
variety all>a or Honorine Jobert is particularly 
handsome and easily managed ; the great secret 
seems to be to prepare at first a good deep bed 
of rich heavy soil and to leave the plants alone. , 
A. j. var. hybrida or elegans is said to bo a cross I 
between A. japoniea and A. vitifolia, a nearly I 


by slow degrees. A. Stuarti has been much the 
same, but I have only the experience of raising 
these from seed. Last year I had planted out 
five good seedlings of them, and did not get a 
Hingle spike of bloom. The soil was a sandy 
loam, in which most H.P. Roses do well, 
and in the south of England, where the winters 
are not unduly trying to any plants which 
deservo the name of “ hardy.” I could go on to 
mention many other subjects which beat me. 
Enough to refer to Anemone sulphurea, which 
costs mo about Is. 6d. a plant, and for fifteen 
years I have never had more than threo leaves 
to a plant, and never a flower. Montbretia 
Pottsi gives me nothing but a few Grass-like 
leaves ; Onosma taurica lives one year with me ; 
Aster alpinus I have never yet seen in bloom. 
I daresay there is something wrong in my treat¬ 
ment, but what it can be, especially with the 
Aquilegias, passes my comprehension. 1 want 
to grow hardy perennials. Many succeed well 
with me, but those I have named have been 
[ greatly disappointing. I could goon to say that 
I one friend (or enemy) sent mo a plant of Hicra- 
I ceum, anot her sent me two Calystegias. Someone 


Captain Christy, Ulrich Brunner, Gloire de 
Margottin, General Jacqueminot, and Prince 
Camille de Rohan, giving them the warmest 

a uarter of the garden. The following hardy 
owers should also succeed in the same position : 
Campanulas, Helianthus, Carnations, Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis, Lupines, Gaillardias, and Sweet 
Williams, together with tho undermentioned 
hardy annusds: Shirley Poppies, Nomophila 
insignis, Cornflowers, Nasturtium Tom Thumb, 
Godctias, and Sweet Peas. For the partially 
shaded border a nice collection of Liliums, 
including L. candidum, L. auratum, and L. 
tigrinum, and the useful Anemone japoniea alba 
and rosea are very much valued, Early Chrysan¬ 
themums, Tuftcn Pansies (Violas), Aquilegias 
(Columbines), whilst less hardy subjects, such as 
tho Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Calceolaria, Phlox 
Drummondi, and the Zonal Pelargoniums should 
bo sufficient to provide you with an interesting 
display. See that the soil is in good condition 
before planting, and if it is of a poor character 
incorporate with it at once some good rotten 
! manure. Let there be no delay in this matter, 
j All the Roses and hardy flowers should be 



A border of the,. White Japanese Windflower (Anemone japoniea alba). From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Bournbrook Hall, Birmingham. 


allied Himalayan species. We have no means of 
either disputing or verifying this statement, but 
from our knowledge of A. vitifolia we w r ould 
doubt very much its being one of the parents ; 
the probabilities are, as in the case of Honorine 
Jobert, that it is a break, or sport, or else a 
needling. Lady Ardilaun, from what we have 
seen of it, is a very robust form, with fuller and 
larger flowers. When fully established, and 
showing signs of degeneration, supply the 
needful in the shape of a heavy top-dressing, 
and this, left on the ground all through the 
summer, will be found beneficial. 


FAILURE OF AQUILEGIAS. 

I am writing to ask if you or some of your 
numerous readers can help me with advice as to 
the treatment of some lxardy herbaceous flowers 
which seem to be utterly unworthy of the name, 
if my experience is to be taken as evidence. 
The first two are the beautiful Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa and its very near relation, A. Stuarti. 
The first of these I nave raised from seed, have 
bought plants here and there, but the result in 
ail cases has been the same—a possible small 
amount of flower the first year, and then death 

Digitized by Gouole 


else recommended me to grow Hypericum caly- 
cinum, and a very beautiful flower it is ; but the 
labour of getting it out of my mixed border 
when it once gets hold is great. Ordinary 
Bindweed or Twitch are not worse than this 
handsome weed. E. L. Whitby. 

St. Hilda , Yeovil. 


Town gardening.— I have a small front 
garden, 30 feet long, with a four-feet border each 
side, a concrete zigzag path, 5 feet, running 
between, aspect S.S.E., situate in Maida-vale. 
One border is against wall of house which catches 
full power of sun all day, and tho wall is also 
heated by the flues inside the house. The other 
border is slightly shaded by a Privet hedge. 
Part of the border is formed of rockwork. Can 
I grow one or two Roses ? I shall be glad of any 
information as to arrangement, what plants 
suitable to grow, and hints as to management. 
—Jack Nihil. 

* # * Your concrete path must make the place 
very hot during the summer, making it more 
difficult to secure satisfactory results. Still, do 
not be discouraged, as there are a number of 
subjects which should do very well there. You 
could grow the following Roses : Gloire do Dijon, 


procured and planted as soon as possible; tho 
annuals, Begonias, and Zonal Pelargoniums, the 
first named to be sown a month later, whilst 
the last two subjects should not be put out in 
the border until the middle of May. 


2.— Gladiolus floribundus.— This be¬ 
longs to the same section as The Bride, and 
requires tho same treatment, which means that 
except in very mild winters, and growing in a 
rather dry soil, it is not hardy. I have had it 
in flower in the open ground occasionally towards 
the end of summer, but the plants have never 
looked happy and the blossoms havo been poor ; 
but in pots in early autumn, and wintered in a 
brick-pit and planted out in early spring, they 
have clone very well. They may, if desired, be 
allowed to flower in pots, and thon the flowers, 
which aro white, striped with crimson and 
violet, are very pleasing.—J. C. C. 

The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, vnth 
i cood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-press on finest hand-made, 
paper, well bound in vellum, One Guinea nett. Through all 
Booksellers. 
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GARDEN PESTS.* 

THE WHITE CABBAGE AND TURNIP- 
BUTTERFLIES (PIERIS BRASSIC^E 
AND P. RAPI). 

These well-known insects are usually abundant 
in all parts of Great Britain. Their habits are 
so similar that it is not necessary to consider 
them separately. The butterflies themselves 
are perfectly harmless, and are always pleasing 
objects in a garden from a picturesque point of 
view, but their caterpillars are sad pests, and 
play regular havoc among all kinds of Cabbages, 



White Cabbage Butterfly. 


Turnips, Radishes, Horse-radish, Mignonette, 
and Nasturtiums, and, as every gardener and cook 
knows, the amount of Cabbage, etc., spoilt every 
year by these caterpillars is very considerable. Un¬ 
fortunately there is no very satisfactory method 
by which these caterpillars may be destroyed 
when they attack Cabbages but the laborious one 
of hand-picking, and even this method cannot 
well be applied to Cabbages, which form a very 
compact, close heart, as the caterpillars eat their 
way into the heart, where they cannot be reached, 
insecticides, for the same reason, are useless. 
Where the Cabbages are of a looser growth, 
though there is no difficulty in applying them, 
it may be very difficult to properly cleanse the 
leaves afterwards and prevent them from having 
an unpleasant flavour The following mixtures 
have been usod with success, and should be 
applied with a syringe. The extract from 
7 lb. of Quassia-chips, 6 lb. of soft-soap, and 
100 gallons of water. Pyrethrum-powder, 1 oz. 
to 3 gallons of water, salt and w’ater, or kerosene 
emulsion. Pyrethrum-powder mav also be 
used, mixed with ten times its bulk of flour, 
and dusted among the leaves. The chrysalides 
of these insects should always be destroyed 
whenever they are met with. They may 
frequently be found on walls, palings, under the 
eives of outhouses, and in similar sheltered 
places. The butterflies may, of course, be caught 
in an ordinary butterfly-net. The natural 
enemies of the caterpillars are, fortunately, 
very numerous, or they would be far more 
abundant, even than they are now. Seve¬ 
ral kinds of birds destroy them, and even when 
they are in positions where the birds cannot 
reach them, various kinds of small ichneumon 
flies find them out, pierce their skins, and lay 
their eggs within their bodies. The tiny grubs 
which are hatched from these eggs gradually 
devour the caterpillars, avoiding the vital organs, 
so that the caterpillars often live until they un¬ 
ready to become chrysalides and then die, not 
having strength to undergo their transformations. 
Other parasitic flies lay their eggs within the 
chrysalides. Sometimes bad weather causes 
great mortality among the caterpillars. The 
butterflies lay their eggs in clustei*s of 20 or 30 on 
the undersides of the leaves. The first are laid 
about the end of May and the caterpillars 
are hatched early in June. There are then a 
succession of broods during the summer. The 
butterflies do not emerge from the chrysalides 
of the last brood of caterpillars until the 
following spring, but some of the butterflies 
from earlier broods pass the winter in some 
sheltered position, sometimes coming into 
dwelling-houses for that purpose, and it is these 
which are generally the first seen in the spring, 
and are usually in a somewhat knocked-about 
condition. The female large white or Cabbage- 


* We receive so many questions about insects affection 
plant life, and the present articles have aroused so much 
interest, that ice have noxc made a nnc department for 
this subject alone. 
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butterfly (Pieris brassicae) measures about inch or so, is attacking my seedlings. Can you 
3 inches across the expanded wings, the male is | name the creature, and tell me the best way to 
somewhat smaller ; in both sexes the wings are get rid of it ?—E. T. D. 

*** In reply to the query from “ E. T. D.,” 
from your description I imagine the insect attack- 


white, finely sprinkled with black at the base. 

The upper wings have the tips black and those 
of the females have also two black spots, one 
above the other, and a black splash near the 
lower margin ; the lower wings have a black 
spot on the upper margin. The undersides of 
the wings in both sexes are alike, the upper 
wings being white, with yellowish tips, 
and two black spots near the middle of each, 

the lower wings being pale-yellow The head , -- 

and body are hlaokish above, and pale grey an d be killed before they eonld escape. 

beneath. The feelers are long, black, and have j _ 

a small club at their tips. The caterpillars. 


ing your seedlings is one of the spring-tails or 
Podmidce ; but if you would kindly send some 
specimens, I could make quite sure. It is always 
rash to attempt to name insects without seeing 
them. You might sprinkle the earth tolerably 
thickly with nitrate of soda, common salt, or 
lime, and wash them off the plants with a 
syringe ; they would fall into the wet insecticide 
. ‘ “ ~ R. 8. 


when full grown, are about 1^ inches long, and 
are pale blue or green above, and yellow on the 
underside. Down the middle of the back is a 
yellow stripe, with a row of black spots on 
either side of it. There is also a row of black 
spots on either side of the caterpillar, and there 
are various black specks and fine hairs scattered 
over the body. The chrysalis is pale green, 
spotted with black, and has three yellowish 1 
stripes. 

The small white or Turnip-butterfly is j 
considerably smaller than the Cabbage-butter- | 
fly. The males only measure about 2 inches 
across the wings, but the females are somewhat 
larger. In both sexes the wings are white, 
dusted with black at their bases, the tips and 
front edges of the upper wings are black, more 
or less sprinkled with white, and in the females 
t here are two black spots, one above the other. 
Towards the side margins the lower spot is some- i 
times very indistinct. The lower wings of both 
sexes have a black spot on the upper margin. The 
undersides of the upper wings are white, with ! 
yellowish tips, and black spots similar to those 
on the upper side. The undersides of the lower 
wings are white. The head and feelers are 
black, and the latter are slightly clubl>ed ; the 
body is black above and yellowish-white beneath. 
The caterpillars are about an inch long when 
full grown, are of a dull green colour, with three 
yellow stripes, one down each side and one on 
the middle of the back. They are so covered 
with fine hairs as to be quite velvety. The 
chrysalides are of a light pinkish-brown, or pale 
grey colour, sprinkled with fine black dots. 

G. S. S. 


How to vaporise (III reply 

Staffs ., A Constant Reader, Exeter , C. E. F., 


to 

Rob, 



The Small White or Turnip Butterfly. 


apparatus for vaporising, 
mil glass lai 


Grubs in Chrysanthemum soil.— 

I send you herewith a box of specimens of grubs 
found in a compost of turf, loam, and rotten 
manure preparal for Chrysanthemums. They 
are in great numbers. Are they injurious to 
the plants ? If so, how am I to get rid of them ? 
—B. P. M. 

* # * In reply to the enclosed from “ B. P. M.,” 
the grubs in your leaf-mould are those of one of 



Caterpillar and chrysalis of the White Cabbage Butterfly.! 


the Daddy-long-legs or Crane-flies, belonging to 
the genus Tipula. They are very injurious to 
the roots of the plants. Spread the soil out 
thinly, and expose it to the birds. A few fowls 
would soon make short work of them. If this 
is not practicable, I am afraid there is nothing 
else to do but carefully pick out the grubs by 
hand. It would never ao to use the soil till they 
have been removed.—G. S. S. 

Insects on seedlings. —A small insect, 
like a minute wood-louse in colour and shape, but 
about the size of aphides, and capable of j umping an 


J. K., etc.).—The 
consists first of a small glass lamp, which is half 
filled with methylated spirit; second, a per¬ 
forated zinc cullender, open at both ends ; and 
third, a small copper dish to hold the nicotine. 
The lamp is lighted and placed in the house 
and covered with the zinc cullender. The copper 
disc charged with nicotine is then placed on the 
top of the cullender over the lamp. One lamp 
will suffice for a very small house. In a house 
40 feet by 11 feet we find two lamps sufficient. 
A house 100 feet by 12 feet and 9 feet high 
requires 6 lamps. No one must remain in the 
house after the lamps are lighted, and the house 
may be locked up and left till next morning. The 
advantages of vaporising are many, but the 
chief thing to be considered is—it is effectual. It 
will take several fumigations with Tobacco-paper 
to kill insects when the plants are bad, but one 
vaporising is invariably sufficient to settle both 
insects and eggs. Lamps are cheap enough 
and will last along time, the only expense being 
the nicotine. 

Nertera depressa. -In summer when 
this interesting little plant is thickly set with 
its bright, orange-scarlet berries, it is sure to 
attract attention. It is quite an exceptional 
plant in its w’ay, possessing little or no Deautv 
except when its berries are so brightly coloured. 
A few years ago I grew’ several hundreds of 
this plant in small pots, w’hich 
obtained a ready sale w’hen the 
lorries were ripe and coloured. 
.Vs the plant flow’ers early in the 
year, it is best increased by di¬ 
vision at once, so as to encourage 
an early''growth and a greater 
number of blossoms. These latter 
are of a greenish hue, and appear 
in the axils of the leaves. The 
plant grow’s freely in light, sandy 
loam, w ith fine brick rubble added 
liberally. In potting keep the 
plants on a level with the top of 
the pot, so that a mound-liko 
form may result when growth 
ensues. Afford plenty of moisture 
overhead during the growing 
reason. For general work 5-inch 
pots are a very useful size to 
employ, though pans of larger 
size are also very effective. It 
may be well grown in a cold frame, and in such 
I have wintered many hundreds of plants.—E. 

Growing: Mistletoe (T. Taylor). — The easiest 
and most successful method of raising Mistletoe is by sow- 
ingthe seeds on the underside of the branch of an Apple 
or Thorn-tree. The best months for sowing the seed are 
February and March. Moke two cuts in the shape of thu 
letter V quite down to the wood of the branch, raise the 
tongue of the bark made by the cute, but not so as to 
break it, and put underneath one or two seeds freshly 
squeezed from the Mistletoe berry. Let the tongue back 
into its place, and the process is complete. If the seed i* 
pood the seedling will soon appear. If the seed was put 
into the bark on the upper side, the sun dries the seed too 
much. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Treatment of Begonia and Gladiolus 
tubers. —Will you kindly infonn me whether 
one should wait until the tuber 9 show move¬ 
ment before starting them ? A few of mine aro 
showing buds, but the majority give no sign of 
life, although the tubers are sound and kept in a 
warm, dry place. It seems getting late to delay 
growing them. If they should be planted, would 
von also tell me if it is best to employ pots or 
boxes or whether the soil should be dry or 
moist, and whether it is best to place them in a 
greenhouse or hot - bed ? I should bo further 
obliged by being told if the treatment of Begonias 
be equally applicable to Gloxinias or Gannas ? J 
have also some Begonias raised from seed in a fore 
ing bed of about 70 degs. They have not come 
up well, and the seedlings, after a few days, up¬ 
root themselves and virtually stand on their 
heads and die. Can you give any reason ?— 
George Tyro. 

*»* Gladioli are not usually grown in pot , 
thev are grown in the open border or bed. The 
middle of March is a good time to plant the 
eorms. The soil should be deeply dug and 
manure moderately. At the bottom of a 4-inch 
hole sprinkle a little sand ; upon this lay the 
corm, covering it also with sand, or decayed 
vegetable refuse if the soil is heavy and retentive 
of moisture. The treatment of Begonias is 
simple. The present is a good time to start the 
tubers if the}' have not already commenced to 
push into active growth. If the tubers are at 
the present time in the pots in which they 
flowered last year turn them out of the pots, 
removing the whole of the soil from the roots. 
Pots according to the size of the tubers should 
be prepared by thoroughly draining them, 
Tubers 3 inches in diameter will require 8-inch 
pots, and so on in proportion. A compost of 
three parts fibry loam, one part of decayed leaf 
mould or peat, and one part of half-decayed 
horse-manure with sufficient sand to keep the 
whole porous. If manure is not obtainable finely- 
ground bones will answer equally well at the 
rate of two quarts to one bushel of soil. The 
compost should be moist when used, then water 
will not be required for a week at least. Just 
cover the tubers with soil, allowing 1 inch space 
at the top for w'ater. Stand the plants in the 
greenhouse anyway until grow'th is fairly started, 
then a position as near to the glass as possible 
will be required. Abundanco of water is neces¬ 
sary' during the summer, as Begonias are free of 
growth ana flourish according to the treatment 
they receive. .Seedling Begonias come up irre¬ 
gularly as a rule. Seventy degs. is rather too 
warm ; 60 degs. w ould be hot enough. Directly 
the plants are large enough to handle prick them 
off into 4-inch pots, about eight plants in each. 
Drop a pinch of fine soil or sand into the spaces 
in tne seed-pan as the plants are taken out. 
Gloxinias require more neat than Begonias ; a 
temperature of 60 degs. by night and 70 degs. 
by day is advisable. More peat, too, is neces¬ 
sary in the compost and less foam. The tubers 
require exactly the same treatment in potting, 
except that smaller pots should be used. Shade 
is necessary, too, when the plants are in full 
growth. Gannas may l>e treated like Begonias 
as far as the soil and position are concerned, but 
the roots should not be disturbed to the extent 
of Begonias, as they are differently formed. 


Libonia floribunda. —At this season of 
the year large specimens of this plant, 2 feet in 
height, and as much through, with healthy, 
dark green foliage, and covered with tubular 
blooms of vermilion and yellow, are among the 
most striking occupants of the conservatory. 
The Libonia is at present, unhappily, quite out 
of fashion, it being a rare thing now-a-days to 
see it really well done, but there are few 
subjects that fill the gap in blooming plants 
during the first three months of the year so 
satisfactorily and enduringly, provided adequate 
attention is accorded. Its great enemy is red- 
spider, and an arid atmosphere during the 
summer invariably induces an attack of this 
pest. Cuttings should be struck in heat (a pro- 
pagating-frame for choice) in February, potted 
as soon as rooted, and shifted on during the 
spring and early summer, taking care that the 
shoots are well stopped to lay.Ahp foundation-|of | 
a bushy and symmetrical 
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they may be stood in a frame until October, 
when they should again be housed. During hot 
weather the foliage should be kept healthy by 
frequent syringings, the neglect of this practice 
resulting in the leaves being scanty and of an 
unhealthy hue, as is the case with the majority 
of plants one secs. Large pots should not be 
used, but nutriment in the shape of liquid- 
manure and soot-water applied at frequent 
intervals. Tho system of planting out during 
the summer is not recommended. Large 
specimens, that at this period aro most valuable 
for effect, can be grown from the cutting in 
three years, but one-year-old plants, when well 
flowered, are very effective. Fibrous loam ami 
sand with the addition of a little peat form a 
good potting medium.—S. 

THE CULTURE OF FREESLAS. 

It is surprising how very little many people 
know of Freesias. The reason of this seems 
obscure, since few r flowers are so richly fragrant, 
delicate in tint, and tho spikes are graceful. 
There appears to be some difficulty experienced 
by amateurs in growing these lovely flowers to 
perfection, but if a few simple directions are 
observed, the culture of the Freesia is as easy 
as that of any plant that we possess. It can be 
had in bloom in almost every month of the year. 


be given to settle the soil round the bulbs, after 
which no more is necessary till the shoots appear 
above ground. This will take place in about 
four w r eeks from time of potting. As soon as 
the shoots are A inch long, all covering should be 
removed, or the tender blades will get drawn, 
w r hich is much to be guarded against, as upon 
tho strength of their grow r th at this time 
depends the success of their career. If the 
w’eather is not inclined to be too cold at night 
now’— i.e., below 40 degs.—the plants should be 
still left out-of-doors, and will be ail the better 
for it, as it w’ill tend to strengthen and harden 
their grow th. By the end of September, how’- 
ever, it will be time to remove the plants to a 
cool-house—40 degs. to 45 degs. by night, and 
50 degs. to 55 degs. by day—placing the pots in 
a light and airy situation close to the glass. 
Great care must now be taken to maintain a 
moist atmosphere and to keep the plants well 
watered. Syringing is also beneficial. When 
the buds begin to show, liquid-manure (weak at 
first, and getting stronger by degrees) may bo 
given every other time of watering. As soon as 
the bloom begins to open syringing should be 
discontinued, and as even a temperature as 
possible preserved (about 50 degs.), as if the 
thermometer goes higher the flowers will not 
last long. By potting bulbs in succession from 
June to October, or even later, a succession of 



OroupjDf Freesias (F. refracta alba) 


It does not require a high temperature, and 
takes up but little room, and if properly grow’n 
requires no staking. The chief points to observe 
are good drainage, plenty of water and light, 
always keeping the plants as near the glass as 
possible. The reason why many fail is because 
they do not get properly ripened bulbs. Wo 
always lay ours out on shelves close to the glass 
in the summer, and let them get well baked, 
and the plan certainly seems to answer. We 
have now' a space in ono of our houses 40 feet by 
5 feet a mass of bloom. Tho 

Bust time to pot up the bulbs is in June or 
July for early blossoming and in August or 
September for a spring display, but you can, as 
before mentioned, have them in bloom nearly 
all the year round. Ours have been in bloom 
since July, we having potted our first batch in 
February, 1895. The soil which is required 
should consist of one-part w’ell-rotted cow- 
manure, two-parts loam, one and a half of sand, 
and one and a half of leaf-mould, all broken up 
together, but not sifted. The bulbs should be 
put five or six in a 5-inch pot, and should be 
planted rather deep, the crown being at least 
li inches below the surface. The pots should 
then be put in a shady place out-of-doors and 
covered very lightly with sifted ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, ana protected from heavy 
rains, though an occasional shower will do no 
harm. If tne pots are entirely undor cover one 
i^good watering a few days after potting should 


bloom of this charming flower may be easily 
obtained if the above directions are carefully 
adhered to. After blooming w'ater should be 
gradually withheld till the tips of foliage turn 
brown, when the pots should l>e turned on their 
sides till the foliage and the roots entirely die 
away. The bulbs should then be turned out 
and sorted into sizes ; the larger ones to be put 
on the shelf to roast, as before recommended, 
till potting-time comes again, and the smaller 
stored away for growing on in boxes next season 
to attain their flowering size. 

Francis G. E. Bon nett, Sussex. 


Rhapis flabelliformis.— Of some Palms, 
such as Kentias, Arecas, Latanias, Cocos, and 
Phoenix, large quantities of seeds are sent to 
this country, and being grown for decoration, 
they are met with almost everywhere ; but seeds 
of this Rhapis are rarely to be obtained, hence 
it is usually increased by division, whioh can be 
successfully earned out in the case of this Palm, 
as, unlike most of its class, suckers are produced 
pretty freely. If the operation of separating 
them from tne parent plant be carefully carried 
out, the loss will be but slight, though the 
Rhapis, like all other Palms, resents being 
disturbed at the roots. It is a good plant for 
tho dwelling-house if kept clean, which last item 
is very necessary, as the leaves are rather rough 
and the dust adheres rWdrb readlily f to them than 
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to many other Palms. This Rhapis is a native 
of Japan and requires only greenhouse treat¬ 
ment ; therefore it may be employed in positions 
that are too tender for more delicate subjects. 
Though a greenhouse is all that is necessary for 
their well-doing, vet the young plants will make 
more rapid progress if given the heat of a stove. 
A miniature form, known as Rhapis humilis, is a 
charming little Palm, but needs rather more 
heat and attention than the stronger grower. I 
have seen a form of R. flabelliformis with 
variegated leaves, but it often shows a con¬ 
siderable tendency to revert to the normal kind. 
-H. 


THE THUNBERGIAS. 

TnUJfBERGIA ORANDlFLORA is a vigorOllS-gCOW- 
ing stove climber that will under liberal treat¬ 
ment soon cover a considerable space and then 
bloom with great freedom. The leaves of this 
species are aDout 6 inches long and hastate in 
shape, while the flowers, which are from 3 inches 
to 4 inches across, are of a pale blue, lined with 
a deeper tint, with the interior of the throat 
almost white. This Thunbergia is a very com¬ 
mon plant in India, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced into this countrv in 1820. At Kew it is 
quite at home in the Palm-house, and has been 
nil object of great beauty there as well as on 
the roof of the house devoted to the Victoria 
Regia. The white variety 1 have not seen else¬ 
where than at Kew, w hence it was introduced 
from India three or four years ago. Being 
equally vigorous and free-flowering with the 
type, it forms a good companion plant to it, and 
for draping or festooning the roof of a large 
structure these two Thunbergias are among the 
very best subjects for such a purpose. T. 
grundillora flowers continuously for a consider¬ 
able time, often from early summer till the 
autumn. 

T. laurifolia is a good deal in the way of 
the preceding. The most marked difference is 
in tne foliage, which is ovate in shape and, as 
suggested by its specific name, somewhat like 
t’lat of a Laurel. It is equally free-growing 
and free-flowering with T. grandiflora, and, in 
common with that species, needs a large struc¬ 
ture for its full development. It is also a native 
of India and was introduced in 1856. Besides 
the specific name of laurifolia it is also known 
under that of Harrisi. All of the above may 
be readily propagated by cuttings of the young 
growing shoots taken in the spring. For this 
purpose weak or medium shoots should be 
chosen in preference to the very strong ones. 

T. alata. —While a large structure is neces¬ 
sary for the development of the Thunbergias 
mentioned above, this occupies but little space, 
and it may also be grown in less heat than the 
others. Though a perennial, it is often referred 
to as an annual, and succeeds well treated as 
such, the seeds being sown in early spring, and 
the plants so obtained will flower the following 
summer. There are several varieties of this 
differing from each other in the colour of their 
blossoms, but are alike in other respects. Among 
them are white, orange with a dark eye, white 
with the same, a self-coloured orange, and 
others. This Thunbergia may be used for 
many purposes where small-growing, free- 
flowering climbers are admissible. It is also a 
capital subject for hanging-baskets, and in a 
greenhouse temperature it will during the sum¬ 
mer flower well. 

T. FRAGRANd is a slender-grow’ing climber, 
with oblong-shaped leaves, cordate at the base 
and about 3 inches long. The flowers are 
1^ inches in length, pure white, and borne in 
great profusion for a considerable time. 

Included nowadays in the genus Thunbergia 
are the plants at one time known under the 
generic names of Meyenia and Hexacentris, the 
most commonly met with of these being Mevenia 
erecta, whicu forms a much-branched bush, 
whose purplish-blue blossoms, lit up by an 
orange-coloured throat, are borne for many 
months of the year. It is a native of West 
Africa, and was introduced in 1857. 

T. Mysorensis, whioh used to bear the 
generic name of Hexacentris, is a very striking 
subject when in bloom. The flowers, which are 
borne in long pendulous racemes, are of a pecu¬ 
liarly curved shape, and in colour rod and 
yellow. | H. 
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GERMAN IRISES. 

Our illustration shows a small group of this 
splendid flower. The varieties of I. germanica, 
when boldly massed together in distinct kinds, 
fill the garden with delightful colour. This 
type of Iris is not grown well in gardens—at 
least, poorly represented, as there are many 
beautiful kinds besides the ordinary blue species. 
This is a charming flower, but it is well to have 
as much variety as possible, especially of such 
bold, handsome things. A few varieties worth 
growing largely are the following, and may be 
accepted as the finest in a long list, many of 
them poor in colour : Queen of May is a delightful 
flower. It has been described as a “red 
germanica,” not inappropriate, but the colour is 
not red. The falls arc rose-lilac and the stan¬ 
dards of similar shade, but with yellow veins. 
It is distinct and in every way a good garden 
Iris. A noble yellow flower is aurea, which must 
not be confounded with the species of the same 
name. Both standards and falls are of the same 
golden hue, very effective and rich when seen in 
a mass. More popular than either of these is 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 



A group of the German Iris. From a photograph 
Miss Willmott, Great Warley, Essex. 


Mine. Chereau, grown largely for the market. 
The flowers are distinctly coloured, both stan¬ 
dards and falls white, feathered at the margin 
with a delicate violet hue. It is useful for 
decoration, and grows freely. Victorine is deep 
purple and white, a splendid kind. LTnno- 
cence may be recommended, the standards 
white, also the falls, but they have a veining of 
vellow. Darius completes this small selection. 
This has yellow standards, and the falls are 
purple, with a margin of yellow and white 
reticulation. Those who intend growing the 
germanica Irises should select these, not for¬ 
getting also I. pallida and the beautiful variety 
dalmatica. Irises like a good, rich soil, open 
position, and plenty of sunshine. When in a 
thoroughly well - prepared staple they will 
succeed well in the hottest places, and provide 
plenty of flowers for the house. It is a mistake 
to disturb the roots often, and few plants resent 
interference more than this class of Iris, and 
when transplanted through overcrowding, it is 
quite two years before they commence to bloom 
again satisfactorily. In gathering Iris-flowers, 
always cut them when not quite fully expanded. 
They open fresh and clean in water, but, owing 
to the frailty of the segments, get much damaged 
when cut quite open. 


Golden Scotch Fir —This is at its best 
during the dull days of winter, and on this 
account is more noticed than it would be later 
on. It is a compact, bushy-growing form, whose 
foliage towards the end of autumn becomes of a 
deep golden tint, w’hich is retained throughout 
this winter, till on the return of spring the speci¬ 
men resumes its normal green hue, and remains 
in that state till autumn again sets in. From 
this peculiarity it is very desirable, as some of 
the golden Retinosporas become at times 
bronzed during the winter, and the tint of this 
Fir is very bright and cheerful. It is by no 
means the only w'ell-marked variety of Scotch 
Fir, there being among others a silver variety 
(argentea), in which the leaves are of a silvery- 
grey tint when first expanded, but lose their 
brightness later on. It is more tree-like in 
growth than the golden form. Among the varie¬ 
ties remarkable for differences of habit may be 
especially mentioned the Highland Pine (hori- 
zontalis) and a weeping form (pendula), whose 
branches droop in some instances a good 
deal. A direct contrast to this last is 
furnished k by the variety fastigiatu, 
almost as upright as a Lombardy 
Poplar, and a specimen of which among 
other Firs stands out very conspicu¬ 
ously by reason of its marked diver¬ 
gence inhabit. The dwarf form globosa, 
that rarely exceeds a yard in height, 
suggests some of the miniature varie¬ 
ties of the Spruce, which are so 
plentiful.—T. 

Ruscus racemosus (Alexandrian 
Laurel).—This is decidedly the most 
ornamental of the hardy members of 
the family, and is in many respects a 
very desirable little shrub. It is alto¬ 
gether a more graceful subject than the 
Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aeuleatus), 
and its slender shoots reach a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet, a well-established 
clump then suggesting an affinity to 
some of the hardy Bamboos. The 
leaves, or rather elndodes, are about a 
couple of inches long and of a deep 
shining green. During the spring the 
flowers make their appearance in little 
clusters at the points of the shoots. 
They are small and greenish-white, ami 
are consequently not particularly 
showy. Apart "from its desirablo 
features as a graceful little evergreen 
shrub, this Ruscus is very valuable in 
a cut state, as the slender shoots, 
clothed with their deep-green foliage, 
are most effective when arranged in a 
vase, particularly if lit up by a few 
flowers. In this way the foliage remains 
fresh for a very lone time; indeed, it 
is one of the most durable evergreens 
that w r e possess for such a purpose. It 
succeeds best in a partially shaded 
spot, and under such conditions will 
thrive better than many other subjects 
on a chalky soil. The common Butcher’s 
Broom (R. aeuleatus) will succeed under the drip 
of trees better than most shrubs. It is certainly 
evergreen in character, and if the lierriesare pro¬ 
duced in quantity, they are when ripe very orna¬ 
mental. At the same time the fruits are in 
many instances sparingly borne. The curious 
R. hypoglossus, in which each leaf produces a 
smaller one from its midrib, is both curious and 
ornamental. A strong-growing kind is R. an- 
drogynus, a native of the Canary' Islands. This 
needs the protection of a greenhouse, and as a 
vigorous climber for large structures is very r 
effective. In the temperate-house at Kew 
and in the Crystal Palace it covers a considerable 
space. While the whole of the above were at 
one time included in the genus Ruscus, and are 
now-a-days always spoken of as such, this last 
is by botanists grouped by itself under the name 
of Semele androgyna, and the Alexandrian 
Laurel is Danae racemosa.—T. 


by 


Stands for exhibiting blooms. — 

Kindly say w’hat is the regulation sizes of stands 
for exhibiting blooms of Carnations, Roses, 
Pansies, and Dahlias ?— Thos. Wardale. 

* # * The respective regulation sizes of stands 
for exhibiting bloopi^ of Carnations, Roses, 
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Pansies, and Dahlias vary considerably, both 
in size and general appearance. Show and 
fancy Dahlias are usually shown on boards, 
which are painted green. The stand for twelve 
blossoms should be *24 inches long and IS inches 
wide, holes to be made 6 inches apart from 
centre to centre. The height of the stands at 
the back should be 6 inches, and in the front 
3 inches. Two “twelve boards” may be used 
for twenty-four blooms. The six stands to be 
the same width—viz., 18 inches by 12 inches. 
The decorative, Cactus, Pompon, and Single 
I>ahlias are generally exhibited in bunches, when 
t he boards are more or less a matter of taste. 
Roses are usually shown in boxes of the same 
measurement as those used for Dahlias, but in 
this case the lid is made on hinges, to take on 
and off at will. The surface of the stand is 
covered with nice green Moss, thus enhancing 
the beauty of the display. The National 
Carnation and Picotee Society have a rule in 
regard to the dimension of their stands, which 
is as follows : For twelve blossoms, three rows 
of four eacli ; from centre to centre, 3£ inches ; 


five narrow petals, similar in shape to the 
leaves, each one being inches long and of a 
light rosy-purple. This Azalea, which is a 
native of Japan, will grow out-of-doors if planted 
in sandy peat and given a moist and sheltered 
position. In the cool greenhouse it grows well, 
and during February and March produces its 
flowers in abundance. Except for those, how¬ 
ever, who like to have curious as well as beauti¬ 
ful plants in their greenhouses it is scarcely 
showy enough to gain an entry there, but outside 
it makes an interesting and pretty bush, and is 
certainly worth cultivation. 


for twenty-four flowers the measurement may 
be 18 inches long by 12 inches wide, or two 
twelve-trays may be used. Tho holes are made 
3 inches apart from centre to centre. The 
Tufted Pansy (Viola) may be exhibited in any 
way, so long as their beautiful form and chaste 
appearance be not interfered with. They are 
usually exhibited in sprays, each containing six 
or nine blossoms, with a little foliage added to 
improve the picture. The most popular board 
on which to stage them is one mado in tho form 
of a triangle and covered with black velvet. 
Brass rings (diameter five-eighths of an inch) 
should be fixed 7 inches apart, and arranged in 
triangular form. The distance between each 
row should be 6 inches, and the bottom row 
fixed 24 inches from the bottom. Small zinc 
tubes are made to fix into the rings to contain 
water for the sprays when ready for staging. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


THE WISTARIAS. 

No Wistaria is more beautiful than tho ordi¬ 
nary W. sinensis, of which we herewith give an 


here and there. Florists who cater for 
those who are unable to grow their 
own flowers would find that the demand 
for the foliage of some of the spring 
subjects would be repeated if they 
would make a rule always to have some 
for disposal. In this way their business 
would be more lucrative than at 
present. The Polyanthus-Narcissus 
and the Daffodils are admirably adapted 
for small vases. A few blossoms in a 
small glass tube, with a piece or two of 
their own foliage, complete a neat and 
light arrangement. A few glasses of 
this kind dotted about the drawing- 
room create quite a bright and cheerful 
effect at this season. For the dinner- 
table a bowl or small handbasket filled 
with the same subjects, using those 
flowers of a deeper colour, especially 
those with orange tints, is unique. If 
there be an unlimited supply, by all 
means bring into use an ^pergne, but 
be careful to avoid overcrowding. 

Lily of the Valley, forced Lilac, 
Crocuses, Tulips, and quite a largo 
number of other bulbous subjects are 
now easily obtainable. A small glass 
tube filled with a few sprays of Lily of 
the Valley, and a piece or two of the 
light green forced foliage, is indeed a 
chaste little picture. A bowl of pink 
and white Tulips, with a few pieces of 
their silvery white foliage, is another 
charming arrangement at this season, 
when there may be a difficulty in 


Wistaria over house-front. From a photograph by Mr. L. G. Davies, Birch Dale, Stockton Heath, near Warrington. 


illustration. This completely covers one side of 
the house of t he sender of the photograph, and 
when in bloom is a lovely picture. But the 
Wistaria is too well-known to enter into details 
about. It increases in beauty with age, and if 
other kinds are wanted the white variety (alba) 
may be tried on a sunny warm spot, but it is 
neither so hardy nor so free-blooming as this 
species. W. multijuga has remarkably long 
racemes, but as these rarely appear, this kind is 
of little value. 


from centre to outside, 2| inches; outside 
length, 15£ inches ; width, 12 inches; depth, 
4y inches, to lie painted green. The collection 
of six should be in rows of two each, with the 
flowers at the same distance from centre to 
centre, and centre to outside, as in the collections 
of twelves. The collections of twenty-fours may 
lx* composed of two boxes of twelves, making 
three rows of eight in each row, or in one 
box, as may be convenient to the exhibitor, 
but the same spaces should exist between the 
flowers. The show and fancy Pansy-blossoms 
are exhibited on tin trays, with small tubes for 
containing water soldered on immediately under¬ 
neath, to permit the flowers being seen in a 
very flat and even condition. The trays are 
painted green and are made to hold six, twelve, 
and twenty-four blossoms. Trays for twelve 
blossoms are made of the following dimensions : 
12 inches long by 9 inches wide. The front 
of the tray rests on the table, whilst the back is 
raised about three inches on wire supports. 
Those for six blossoms ara~half the size, Whilst 

Digitized by I ,OO0 P: 


Azalea linearifolia. —This curious species 
differs from all other Azaleas in almost every 
character but tliat of floral structure. It forms 
a flat-headed bush 3 feet to 4 feet high, each 
branch being terminated by a tuft of narrow 
light green leaves, which are densely covered 
with hairs. The specific name is very appro¬ 
priate, as the leaves, which vary from H inches 
to 3 inches in length, are not more than one- 
eighth of an inch wide at the broadest part and 
taper to a point. The flower is composed of 
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Crocuses, Daffodils, Snowdrops, Scillas, Lache- 
nalias, Polyanthus - Narcissus, Hyacinths, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and any other seasonable 
flowering plants. Many amateurs leave their 
plants in the greenhouse, where, if the tempera¬ 
ture is at all warm, the flowering period of their 
plants becomes a very limited one. Readers of 
Gardening who are thus situated w’ould add to 
the attractiveness of their dwelling-rooms if they 
were to make a practice of keoping their 
■windows supplied with plants throughout 
successive seasons. One important item to l>c 
impressed upon the minds of those responsible 
for the care of the indoor plants is that they 
should never suffer for want of water. Avoid 
draughts when airing the rooms, or the length 
of the display will be considerably shortened. 

D. B. Crank. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CUTTING ASPARAGUS. 

Many mistakes are made in cutting Asparagus, 
and the young growths just pushing from the 
sides of the roots are ruined. The old saw or 
knife used in many gardens does much harm, 
and is the cause of great loss, as often in sawing 
one shoot it injures three, with the result that 
the plant may push up again, but the later 
growths are less strong. The accompanying 
illustration will show' an improved method of 
cutting and the instrument employed. As 
will be seen, it is most simple yet effective, and 
far better than the old knife with notched 
edges. Here is a sharp knife, with a small plate 
attached in the form of a draw-hoe ; this latter 
is used before the knife to draw' away 
the soil or expose the root, and thus get 
at the base of the growth, and secure 
a clean cut without injury to other 
crow'ns just pushing from the roots. 

The top soil in Asparagus-beds is 
always friable and readily removed. 

The hoe portion may be used to replace 
the soil, pressing it down with the flat 
part afterwards. This is a French 
invention, and in France far more 
attention is paid to Asparagus culture 
than in this country, and the soil is 
heaped up round the shoots, as show n, 
to blanch the growths. There is even 
more use for a tool of this kind when 
the shoots are much buried. But even 
with ordinary culture there is much 
loss through injury to young growth 
when cutting with an ordinary knife. 

Of course, in market-gardens with large 
areas objection may lie taken to the time occu- I 
pied in uncovering and replacing the soil, but 
one must count the loss of shoots by the old 
system. If one person w ere employed to uncover, 
another to cut, and another to follow and cover 
up, the work would be quickly accomplished at 
a small cost and considerable saving compared 
to the old plan. 

The illustration shows, besides a better way 
to gather Asparagus than is usually adopted— 
the French method of culture. Each crown or 
root is covered with loose soil, which forms a 
mound, as show r n in the figure, and the tops are 
seen appearing through this covering, which 
thoroughly blanches it, save an inch or two above 
the earth, this assuming a rosy hue, as may be 
seen now in the large greengrocers’ shops anti the 
markets. At first gatherings are made every 
other day, but as growth gets more vigorous 
daily. The shoot gathered is not exposed to the 
light unnecessarily but transferred to a covered 
basket, as blanched, not green, Asparagus is 
the more highly esteemed in France. Green 
Asparagus is sometimes praised, and that 
blanched, as we here see, condemned. But 
there is much difference in the flavour of the 
green and the properly-blanched Asparagus, the 
Utter being more delicate and in every way 
better. G. W. 


given to Celery, but this is a mistake, as a gross, 
sappy growth at the start means the same at the 
finish, such being prone to disease and rot and 
entirely void of flavour. I have had excellent 
results from the use of Mushroom manure, this 
inducing a hard and medium growth, which 
admits of being fed at intervals without the 
least fear of evil results. Wherever practicable 
plant in narrow trenches capable of holding only 
one row', these l>eing better in every w r ay than 
wider ones for holding two, three, or more rows. 
In case of scarcity of ground wide trenches are 
unavoidable.—J. 

Manuring beds of Onions, etc. 

(X. Y. Z.J.— Fo make good Onion-beds the land 
Bhould have been deeply dug and manured in 
the late autumn, turned up roughly, and at this 
season merely raked over, levelled, and made 
firm. Animal manures are best at that season, 
but much may be done to assist the crop during 
growth by using good fertilisers in the way of 
guano or fish-manure. The beds should be 
made firm by treading before sowing, and if 
your soil is heavy more labour will be required 
to get it into condition for sow'ing. Make your 
surface smooth, and draw' shallow drills at 
10 inches or 12 inches apart. Sow' the seed 
quite on the level, and if the soil is light roll 
the ground or W'ell tread after sowing, but this 
must be done when the soil is dry. Sow' thinly 
and as early in month as weather permits. Thin 
out before the growth gets crowded, and give 
moisture in dry w'eather, such aids as liquid- 
manure being valuable. The same remarks 
apply to Lettuces and Radishes. They must be 
grown rapidly, noed rich land, ana the seed 
should be sown thinly on a w'arm border in drills 







Blanching and cutting Asparagus in France. 


Celery trenches. —These may be taken 
out as soon as opportunity offers, as then the 
intervening spaces can be utilised for planting 
out such things os Lettuce, Cauliflower, and 
Cabbage raised in heat. The manure also has 
then a chance to get into a good condition before 
the Celery is planted, supposing it to have been 
green when dug in. . There is a prevailing idea 
that too much cr ' ' “ 
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or broadcast, and to get successions sow' monthly 
in small quantities from March to August; but 
the summer sow’ing should be on cpol borders, 
not south. So much depends upon your require¬ 
ments as to varieties and quantities sown, but 
you will find several sowings often more profit¬ 
able than one large sow ing. 

Oeleriac. —Having seen the use of Celeriac 
recommended several times in your columns, I 
have decided to give it a trial. I should be 
much obliged if in your next issue you could 
insert some hints as to time of sowing, whether 
under glass or in the open, and subsequent 
treatment? I can find no information on these 
points in the various seedsmen’s catalogues that 
nave been sent me.—J. W. M. 

* # * We are pleased to give you directions for 
the culture of Celeriac, and now is the time to 
sow seed for early crops. Celeriac is an 
excellent vegetable, and much neglected, but of 
simple culture. Being closely related to Celery, 
it requires the same treatment in its early 
stages. The seeds should be sown in boxes in a 
temperature of 60 degs., and when the seedlings 
are large enough prick them off into other boxes, 
or a frame, and when 6 inches to 8 inches in 
height plant them out. It is essential to get a 
good ball to each plant, and thoroughly harden 
the plant before planting out. But w'e now 
commence a different course of culture. 
Trenches, like Celery, are not necessary, but 
land well manured. Draw shallow drills, as this 
prevents the moisture from running away. The 
plants should be given a space of 2 feet be¬ 
tween the rows, and 18 inches in tho row's at 
planting. No moulding-up is required (like 
Celery), and no protection, the plant being 

_hardy, but during growth it requires much 

iot be I moisture, and well repays for liquid-manure; 


treated well, it attains a large size. Celeriac is 
eaten like Beetroot, cut up in slices, and is a 
splendid addition to salads. As a vegetable it 
is superior to boiled Celery. 

Parisian Forcing Carrot.- This is far 
ahead of any other kind of Carrot for sowing 
on hotbeds at this time of the year to get an 
early supply. Until I first grew' this I used to 
depend on the old French Forcing for sowing 
at this time of the year and also for sowing in 
August in frames, but the Parisian Forcing 
comos in much more quickly. From a sowing 
made on February 7 last year we commenced 
pulling for use on May 1, and this from a hot¬ 
bed only protected by spare lights being propped 
over it and without anj' side protection what¬ 
ever. I prefer this plan to that of using frames, 
as the young plants are not then so liable to get 
draw'll. They like warmth underneath, but do 
best when very little protection is used for the 
tops. I find that roots of these small kinds arc 
more appreciated than those of larger kinds, and 
by sowing at intervals a supply is kept up the 
year round. The latest sowing is made in the 
pits used for Potato forcing, and the roots from 
this sowing, if lifted now and stored in sand, 
will keep plump and good till early sowings are 
fit for use. —J. 

Latest Se&kale. — Where old stools 
covered some time ago with pots and leaves are 
commencing to grow, and there still remain in 
the open ground any yoarling crow'ns, every 
other row may be taken up and forced, or laid 
in under a north wall and covered with a foot of 
leaf-mould to come on gradually, and the crow'ns 
in the remaining rows covered with flow er pots 
and mounded over with soil from the interven¬ 
ing spaces. Thus treated, growth will be very 
gradual, and a supply afforded after the latest 
fitter-covered permanent beds have been cut 
over. Some growers earth up their latest 
batches with ashes or leaf-mould, but the former 
often make the Kale dirty if the w'eather is 
w r et, and through both the ashes and leaf-mould 
growth often pushes, and, becoming green from 
exposure, is hardly fit for the dining-table. 
Wh ere roots from forced crowns have been cut 
into lengths for cuttings and have not the 
advantage of frame protection, but are laid in 
under walls, they must be at once examined. 
Nothing surpasses leaf-mould for covering, os it 
is warm and encourages early sprouting from 
the callused portions, and being porous, allows 
the rain to pass aw r ay freely. Those who have 
not yet tried the Lily White variety should do 
so this season. It is especially useful for 
successional w’ork, and is of a remarkably 
delicate colour and good flavour. The ordinary 
variety is best for early forcing, as it responds 
more quickly to heat. Ground for the reception 
of root-cuttings to produce crow'ns for early 
forcing next year, and wkich will be planted out 
in April, should be prepared as soon as possible 
to allow' of settling. As a rule, I do not advise 
much rich manure to be dug in for this batch, 
spent Mushroom-bed manure being preferable, 
Beveral waterings with liquid-manure during 
the summer being given. A warm sunny aspect 
should also be given. Strong manure, which 
induces a prolonged growth, is more suitable for 
batches which are not to be forced so early.—T. 

Esch&llotS. —The sooner in the month the 
plot intended for these can be got into a dry 
enough condition to allow of drills 3 inches deep 
being drawn the better, as if once covered with 
soil slight frost will not hurt them, and 
Eschallots prefer a long season of growth. As 
a rule, this crop is grown under fav ourable con¬ 
ditions between rows of fruit-trees or close by 
the margins of walks where the soil lacks rich¬ 
ness. It is astonishing to what size individual 
bulbs of Eschallots will attain to if given a rich 
soil and sunny position. If tho rows are about 
1 foot apart and the bulbs themselves 6 inches, 
a mulch can then be given during dry weather, 
and overhead waterings of liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally. On heavy soils it is well to plant on 
raised beds, incorporating sufficient opening 
material to prevent nasal rot, and hand-weeding 
the beds during summer, as in the case of Onions. 
Mulching in that case must not be practised, but 
broadcast sprinklings of some good rich fertiliser 
applied twice during the summer and in showery 
w'eather. 

Good early Tomatoes (W. M .).—We advise 
Early Ruby and Freedom for outside culture. Sow the 
seed in March, and get good plants for turning out at the 
end of May. 
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satisfactorily as shown in the photograph. They 
are grown in a Melon-house, the bed being 
immediately above three pipes, and the latter 
enclosed by a brick wall. They flower three 
and four times a year. Once a year, generally 
towards the end of the year, I get a full crop ; at 
other times I have got from four up to eighteen 
spikes, but I consider these bulbs have not 
flowered previously. The treatment I give them 
is an annual top-dressing with an occasional 
sprinkling of artificial manure, and at all times 
an abundant supply of water. I consider the 
system of drying off and placing the bulbs in a 
low temperature to induce flowering is the main 
cause of the Eucharis-mite. There is no drying 


they were introduced, and this is where the 
plain, ordinary form of pit fails to meet the 
wants of the gardener. I shall experience 
‘ laking the practical reader 
liat way these pits are 
s the old-fashioned hot-beds, 
> manure 
x may not 

A hot-bed made 


no difficulty in 
understand in \ 
not so serviceable 

after setting aside the question of the 
altogether, but inexperienced people l 
be at>le to follow me so well. A I. A A 
up in a brick pit is useless as regards furnishing 
bottom-heat after it has been made three or four 
weeks. Supposing the pit is filled with manure 
on the 1st of February, and Cucumbers or 
Melons planted upon it, the heat will be quite 
exhausted by the beginning of March or soon 
after, and in consequence the plants suffer. 
They mav not die, but for the want of warmth 
they make but little or no progress, as the 
natural temperature at that time is not high 
enough to keep the growth active, and at the 
same time the cultivator has no means of making 
up the deficiency in the heat. With, however, 
the old-fashioned hot-bed he can place a lining 
of fresh manure all round it, and by this means 
supply the warmth so much needed. This he 
does from time to time, adding fresh manure as 


Subscriber ).—The Orchid-flower you send for 
name is Dendrobium Wardianum, which was 
introduced into this country by Messrs. Low 
and Co. in 1875 from Burmah. This Dendrobe 
is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful at pre¬ 
sent in cultivation, and is now so plentiful that 
there are but few collections in which it does 
not occupy a prominent position. It is an 
epiphytal species, growing upon trees in its 
native habitat, both in sunshine and shade, in 
habit it is semi-pendulous, consequently basket 
culture is best suited to its requirements in 
this respect ; but the main conditions to ensure 
success in cultivating this species are a hot, 
evenly-balanced, moist atmosphere, and air 
• arefully admitted whenever practicable. This 
plant is found to succeed best suspended 
i lose to the roof-glass of the house, where 
it may receive all the sunlight obtain¬ 
able, but at such times when the sun 
is exceptionally bright, and scorching of the 


SNOWDROPS NATURALISED. 
TiiEaccompanying illustration shows the delight¬ 
ful effect of naturalising Snowdrops—not merely 
growing them in a bald way in the border, or as 
edging to flower-beds. The common kind is 
better than any other for naturalising, and 
many other beautiful.things may be planted in 
colonies, and in as natural a way as possible to 
get pictures quite distinct from anything in beds 


of the last-made pseudo-bulb will have made 
considerable progress. Immediately new roots 
are seen issuing from the young green shoot t he 
plant should be either neatly top-dressed or, if 
necessary, rebasketed. Whichever operation is 
decided upon, a good share of the old compost 
should be carefully picked out. The plant will 
i-oot very freely in fibry peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, but it will not require any great depth of 
compost, only a very thin layer k>eing necessary. 
In rebasketing, select baskets of the smallest 
size possible to get the plant in, and tie a suffi¬ 
cient number of the bulbs to the wires of the 


I beds in days gone by, when Cu¬ 
cumbers were expected from the 
middle to the end of March, and 
Melons early in June. 

A hot-bed made up in a pit at 
the beginning of April is a very 
different thing to one made two 
months earlier, because at that 
late date the natural temperature 
will in an average season supply 
any deficiency. Many a young 
gardener has found these pits 
hinder the work of raising early 
crops because they did not under¬ 
stand the difference between 
them and an ordinary hot-bed. 
Brick pits that are intended to 
furnish bottom-heat for the sub* 
jects I have mentioned should be 
placed 2 feet below the surround¬ 
ing level, and all the earth re¬ 
moved 2 feet in width and the 
game in depth beyond the dimen¬ 
sions of the pit itself. The brick 
wall which forms the pit should 
bo pigeon-holed up to the level 
of the ground, which will leave 
a space or trench beyond the wall, 
to oe filled up with hot manure 
from time to time according as 
the heat inside the pit declines. 
With a pit constructed in this 
way the gardener has better com¬ 
mand of the temperature inside, 
and can act accordingly. But I must mention 
that in this case, as well as in that of an ordinary 
hot-bed, there must be a plentiful supply of 
fresh stable manure for the purpose of renewing 
the bottom-heat, or success cannot be secured. 

A word w’ith regard to the management of 
hot-beds may not be altogether out of place. 
These are also best when a sunken position is 
provided for them, and, like the pigeon-holed 
pits, there should be a space 2 feet wide outside 
the limits of the frame. This is to receive the 
manure for the lining, which is to be added w’hen- 
ever the heat declines. The object of placing 
the hot-bed below’ the level of the surrounding 
ground is to prevent the wind from blowing 
away the heat. But in no case must the hot¬ 
bed be below the ground level, unless there be a 
means of escape tor the water, which will bo 
sure to accumulate in such places. When 
linings are used for hot-beds, the top of them 
should be always covered with thick slabs cr 
boards, as they prevent the escape of the heat, 
and these should be turned over every day. 

J. C. Clarke. 


have obtained a firm hold of the compost. After 
root disturbance the potting material should be 
kept just moistened ; then, as roots and growth 
get into full activity, water should be increased 
accordingly. 


DAHLIAS IN AN EXETER GARDEN. 

of the best 
>w, Fancy, 


The Dahlias that I grow 
varieties, including Ca< 

Decorative, and Pompons. 

The Cactus varieties include Empress of 
India, Harry Freeman, St. Catherine, King of 
the Cactus, William Pearse, Lady Brassey, 
Panthea, Beauty of Brentwood, Mrs. Hawkins, 
Zulu, Claribel, and others. Show and Fancy 


to grow 4 feet, with my treatment, w’hich 
is liquid sheep-manure, have reached the 
height of 7 feet 6 inches. The plants are 
arranged with tall Cactus at the back and 
dwarfs in front, so that when in bloom it is a 
l>ank of flow’ers of various colours. I have kept 
an account of the blooms cut last year, which 
amounted to the grand total of over 3,000. On 
the height of the season I cut 
blooms, the biggest half of them being 
Now as to my success 
flow’er show’ in 1894, I gained first prize 
for six Cactus. ”* 


Snowdrops growing wild in Grass. 


and borders. Daffodils, particularly the Star 
Daffodil (Narcissus incomparabilis), and the late- 
flowering Poet’s Narcissus, form themselves 
after a time into groups, and give added pleasure 
to the meadow’. Snake’s-head Fritillary, Wind¬ 
flower, and many other flowers are seen to 
advantage thus planted. 


one Saturday in 
075 

fit for the show’ boar 
at our 


HOT-BEDS VERSUS BRICK PITS. 
Many gardeners have good cause to regret the 
introduction of brick pits into the garden to 
take the place of the old-fashioned hot-beds and 
frames. He may like the tidier appearance of 
the pits and the convenience which they offer, 
but he is aware that they will not furnish the 
same quantity and quality of good manure in the 
winter that a hot-bed of the old-fashioned type 
used to do, and therefore the garden sutlers 
more or less, and none more so tnan the Vines 
and fruit-trees, to say nothing of such vegetable 
crops os Peas, Cauliflowers, and Onions. Nor 
does the loss of the hot-bed end here, because it 
must be understood that I am not writing of 
pits heated by hot water, but of those that are 
supposed to be a substitute for the older plan of 
raising early crops on hot-beds and in frames 
placed on them. Gardeners have long since 
found out that they cannot raise Cucumbers and 
Melons in the ordinary pits so early as before 


First in twelve any variety 

lioth in cottagers and amateurs. .. 

and Zinnias and Geraniums, 
again successful in the same, 
is a very good record. The 
Dahlias and other flowers ci 
small garden in Devonshii 


i. First in Asters 
In 1895 I w’as 
I think the above 
ibove shows how 
,n be grown in a 
by amateurs who 
n only attend to their garden w’hen they come 
>me in the evening. J. Lacon. 

Regent-street, St. Thomas', near Exeter. 


A variegated Ivy (Hedera madelriensis variegata). 
—This silver-edged Ivy is a good subject for house decora¬ 
tion at this soason of the year. Nothing could be more 
effective when arranged with dark-foliaged plants and 
Ferns, the brood snow-like band standing out in bold con¬ 
trast to its surroundings.—E. 
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FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF FRUIT. 

The Pear. 

The Pear is not of the same value as the Apple, 
but it is a fruit in high favour in England, 
where many broad acres are covered with sturdy 
trees. There is a bewildering list of varieties, 
mostly indifferent, some positively ba 1, and a 
few of rich quality. These we will pjint out 
and guide the Pear-grower into right paths. A 
radical change is wanted in regard to selection 
of varieties, and until a wise and limited choice 
is made fruit-growing will never pay. We want 
more good keeping varieties, as very few are to 
lie had after Christmas, and if some of the too- 
abundant October varieties could be kept until 
the winter, what a splendid addition they would 
be to our scanty list of good dessert fruits at 
that season ! 

Varieties. 

The following varieties are first-rate, the first- 
named being the best twenty four for general 
use in their seasons named :— 

July, August and September. —Jargonelle, 
Doyenne* d’Ete, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Clapp’s 
Favourite, Beurre d’Amanlis, Souvenir du Con- 
gres. 

September and October .—Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Conference, Emile d’Heyst, 
Conseiller dc la Cour, Pitmaston Duchesse. 

Xovember and December .—Beurre Diel, Beurre 
Superfin, Doycnnd du Cornice, Durondeau, 
Duchesse d’Angoulerac, Beurre Hard}'. 

January and later. —Hughes’ Bergamot, 
Eister Beurre, Nouvelle Fulvie, Le Lectier, 
Beurre Ranee, Bergamotte d’Esperen. 

In the above selection all the varieties named 
cannot be relied upon to come in at the season 
given, as in certain seasons some of the October 
and November Pears are ripo a month earlier. 
As regards a few of the earliest kinds, some may 
not like such kinds as Doyenne 4 d’Ete on account 
of the small size of the fruits, but it is good if 
eaten as soon as gathered. Jargonelle is too 
well known to describe, but I would add it 
grows freely in standard form, is a free cropper 
on walls, and if treated too well gives plenty of 
wood, but little fruit. Williams" Bon Chretien 
is excellent for August and early September 
supplies and is a fine standard variety. Clapp’s 
Favourite is a good bush or pyramid tree and 
bears showy fruit which does not keep. Beum 4 
d’Amanlis is a large, melting, richly-flavoured 
fruit, and very free ; also a grand September 
variety in southern parts of the country and 
reliable as a standard. Souvenir du CongrAs is 
a late August fruit when grown on a warm wall. 

It is a seedling from the well-known Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, excellent for walls, pyramidal, 
bush, or cordon culture, and a large showy 
fruit. It should be grown on the Pear-stock. 
There is a very good selection of early autumn 
fruits during September and October—in fact, 
most of the best Pears ripen at that date, as 
often some of the November fruits are influenced 
by soils, drought, and seasons. Marie Louise 
this season was ripe in September, but in cool 
summers in bush form it is a fine October fruit. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey is one of the best Pears 
grown, and may be depended upon to 
fruit regularly. * It is excellent in every 
way, delicious in flavour, of good appear¬ 
ance, and may be grown in any form. 
Conference is a newer Pear of quick growth. 
Emile d'Heyst fruits freely, and is good in any 
form, also cropping regularly. Conseiller de la 
Cour is a large Jargonelle-like fruit, doing well 
in poor land. Pitmaston Duchesse is one of the 
finest Pears grown, rarely fails to fruit, and is 
l>est as a bush or pyramid. Owing to its size it is 
not suitable for standards, the l>est fruits being 
those from dwarf trees. Beurn 4 Diel is a good 
November fruit if grown on the Quince-stock 
and in warm soil, but does not thrive in low, 
wet positions. Beurre Superfin is good for same 
soason, a grand fruit (on Quince-stock). Doyenne 4 
du Comice may be termed the Queen of rears 
owing to its fine quality, and it is excellent for 
November supplies. It is well worthy of a wall, 
but succeeds in bush form, and is a fine fruit in 
addition to its flavour. Durondeau is also ex¬ 
cellent, large, handsome, and good in any form. 
Duchesse d Angouleme on the Quince is a fine 
fruit, and much grown in Jersey. Beurre Hardy 


is noted for its vigour, makes a grand pyramid, 
and is excellent on the Quince. 

Of January and later Pears we have only a 
few to choose from. Huvshe’s Bergamot is 
good, also the well-known Easter Beurre when 
on a wall. Nouvelle Fulvie is a fine Pear, not 
handsome, but good for late use on the Quince- 
stock. Le Lectier, a large new variety, is a 
free bearer and late. Beurre 4 Ranee is also late, 
but requires a‘ dry soil. In damp places it is not 
reliable. Bergamotte d’Esperen is also late, 
requires much thinning, and should be grown 
on the Quince-stock. It keeps well, and is a 
heavy cropper. The following are the best 
twelve for 

Walt, culture, and the fruits ripen in order 
named from August to March : Souvenir du 
Congr^s, Beurre d’Amanlis, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Marie Louise, Durondeau, Beurre 4 Hardy, 
Beurre Superfin, Beurre 4 Diel, Doyenm 4 du 
Comice, Easter Beurn 4 , Josephine de Malines, 
Nouvelle Fulvie. The l>e.st twelve in any form, 
such as 

BrsH, pyramid, and cordon, are Jargonelle, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien or Beurr£ d’Amanlis, 
Souvenir du Congres or Pitmaston Duchesse, 
Doyenne du Comice, Marie Louise or Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Superfin, Easter 
Beurre 4 , Josephine de Malines, and Nouvelle 
Fulvie. The 

Best six Pears are Williams’ Bon Chretien, 



Bush Pear-tree. 


Pitmaston Duchesse, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Doyenne 4 du Comice, BeurreS Superfin, and 
Easter Beurn 4 . For 

Standards in the open, such kinds as 
Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Beurre 
d’Amanlis, Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Emile d’Hevst, Conseiller de le Cour, Beurn 4 
Superfin, Conference, Beurre 4 Capiaumont, 
Beurre 4 Hardy, and many of the very early 
fruiters, the only drawback being that standard 
varieties produce much smaller fruits, and for 
small gardens what are termed half standards 
are most suitable, not being injured so readily 
by birds, and the fruit can be thinned. 

Stewing Pears provide the table at a season 
when choice fruits are over, and they arc long- 
keeping and borne freely. In very favourable 
soils and localities a few may even be used for 
dessert The stewing varieties may be grown 
in any form, but they are best as half standards, 
as then the large fruits are less exposed to severe 
winds. Another mode of culture is that named 
“gridiron ” or thrce-branched-forked on a single 
leg, and very fine fruit may be grown on north 
walls in this way. For early use Gilogil and 
Calebasse are very good and fruit freely. For 
November and December General Todtleben and 
Catillac are excellent, whilst for later use choose 
Uvedale’s St. Germain and Verulam. These six 
varieties provide cooking fruit from September 
till February, and, indeed, later with cool storage, 
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Uvcdale'R and Verulam will keep well into the 
spring, and there is a ready sale for stewing 
fruitatthis time of year. If onlyonc kindisgrown 
select Catillac ; north walls are suitable for these 
fruits, growing earlier kinds in the open. For 

Cordons, select those named for walls. Pears 
will repay growing in this form, as more variety 
may be secured, but it is important to get such 
kinds on the right stock—namely, the Quince— 
giving ample f<x>d at the roots. By this means 
a very heavy crop of fine fruit may be had, the 
best position for the trees being a south or west 
wall, and they should be trained obliquely. 
Give ample food, as it is useless to grow cordon 
Pears if allowed to suffer from want of food or 
moisture. Doubtless the best 

Soil 

is a good, firm, yellow loam, not wet, Imt hold¬ 
ing. Plant the trees shallow, as this promotes 
firm growth. Good decayed stable-manure, 
giving these on the surface, and liquid-manure 
during growth, form the best stimulants, and 
will prevent the fruits cracking. Early plant¬ 
ing is also advisable, root-pruning to check gross 
wood about every three or five years, and allow¬ 
ing the light to reach the fruit. Cool storage is 
equally important, and allow the late fruits to 
remain on the trees as long as possible to mature, 
as if gathered early they shrivel. It is much 
better to lose a few fruits through dropping 
than to store them and find all are worthless. 
It will be unnecessary to repeat previous 
remarks on 

Grafting, as the work is very similar to that 
advised for Apples, the only difference being that 
the stock is either the Pear or Quince. The 
former is termed the free-stock, and the latter 
may be compared to the dwarf or Paradise- 
stock in the case of the Apple. Of course, in 
grafting older trees the Pear-stock must only be 
chosen, but, again, the original stock may have 
been the Quince, and to a great extent would 
govern the growth and fruiting qualities of the 
newly-grafted trees. 


ROSES. 


DISEASES OF GLOIRE DE DIJON ROSE. 

1 have profited for many years by the informa¬ 
tion contained in your paper, which I consider 
invaluable to amateurs like myself, and I have 
looked through my back numbers in vain to find 
if there is an article on the diseases of Gloire de 
Dijon Rose. I cannot find one, and I have given 
many numbers away, so have nothing on the 
subject. Will you kindly assist me with your 
advice? I have an own-root Gloire de Dijon 
planted against a wall facing south in a cool 
greenhouse. Hitherto it has done splendidly, 
and usually been in flower in February ; this 
year, although the ground has been well manured 
as usual and fresh soil put in, the growth is only 

2 inches long and very poor, while the bark of 
the largest branch seems to be scored with long 
scratches, while two joints of it are swollen, ana 
2 inches or 3 inches of dead wood at the end. 
Two fresh suckers are just showing above the 
ground. It is quite free from insects, and if 
you or any of your readers would be so kind as 
to give me any information as to what ails it or 
what I can do to save it I shall be very grateful ? 
With many thanks for seven years of useful 
reading. —Oxton, Cheshire. 

A query reaches us from Cheshire respect 
ing the diseases of Gloire de Dijon Rose. As it 
is undoubtedly the most useful and numerously 
cultivated variety of all, and the season for work 
among our Roses is again with us, we will go a 
little deeper into the matter than in the case of 
ordinary queries. Wo do not know that this 
variety possesses any special disease from those 
generally found among Roses, and as our corres¬ 
pondent mentions long scratches scored upon 
the lower portion of main growths wo would 
suggest that a cat, rats, or some other animal is 
the cause. Gloire de Dijon does not canker to 
the same extent as Marechal Niel, but now and 
again injuiy at the base, as well as some con¬ 
striction to the growth, either above or below 
soil, will cause the same swelling as we under¬ 
stand our correspondent’s plant to be affected 
with. It is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
decide without seeing the plant, so let us get 
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into the subject of diseases affecting Gloire de 
Dijon. .... 

Insects. 

Green-fly or the Rose-aphis, are the most 
common insect enemies of all Roses, and if 
allowed to get any serious hold of plants under 
glass will soon do so much harm that one cannot 
clean the growth without using measures far too 
strong for the benefit of onr future crop. There 
are fchrips, red-spider, and white lice that jump 
some considerable distance when disturbed ; all 
of which are so easily killed and kept in check 
if we commence the battle early. Delay means 
failure. Now there are two ways of killing 
almost all insect foes—syringing and fumigation. 
If we use the former early and with a little 
judgment, the foliage is kept clean and healthy, 
free from insects, and at the same time we are 
affording the most effectual check to another 
dread disease called 

Mildew. 

Let us look into the causes of this for a 
moment. Briefly, then, mildew is the result of 
extreme measures of some kind. It may be an 
over or under supply of water, too strong liquid 
stimulants and wino changes in temperature, 
especially if accompanied by a draught of keen 
air. By keeping the syringe fairly active with 
a weak solution of any of the insecticides we will 
mention at the end of these notes, we check 
mildew upon its first appearance, or what would 
otherwise be the the early stages of an attack. 
Then, again, a clean and healthy foliage resists 
the attack to a much greater extent than can 
be the case with plants in indifferent health, and 
>ur insecticide leaves more or less of its disease- 
resisting nature upon the leaves. Scale some¬ 
times attacks Gloire de Dijon, and when such is 
the case we must use a sponge or brush saturated 
with some some insecticide of double the strength 
suitable for the syringe. Care in using this, and 
a little perseverance during late autumn and 
winter, when our plants are denuded of foliage, 
will go far towards eradicating scale, although, 
if a plant was not much valued, we would prefer 
to cut it down and bum. You cannot success¬ 
fully attack scale upon Roses in young growth, 
but if one takes the first step in due season the 
use of a weak insecticide afterwards will check 
the young scale born from the few old ones left, 
and stop them from growing up and again 
infesting your plant in every direction. 

Leap falling. 

This is a frequent source of disappointment, 
and, like mildew, may generally be traced to 
some neglect in watering or ventilation. If 
red-spider or thrips are allowed to get a good 
hold they so cripple the foliage that most of it 
turns rusty ana falls. A strong dose of liquid - 
manure is another very common cause of 
premature leaf falling ; also to let the tempera¬ 
ture become too dry and hot during a spell of 
bright sunshine through unshaded glass. All of 
the foregoing, and, in fact, the wdiole of this 
article, might be summed up in one sentence : 
Do not go to extremes in any way, and use a 
mild insecticide from the first. 

Insecticides. 


digest, if we may use such a term with plants. 
Let your plant be in a fair state of moisture, or 
else give liquid stimulants very week. One can 
apply the same amount of manurial food 
in three waterings to much better advantage 
than in one. A plant growing well, or 
one in a pot-bound condition, also when 
the soil is exhausted, is benefited by a judicious 
use of liquid-manure, but not so a plant in a 
weakly state of health caused from anv other 
than exhausted soil. Manure is a foot!, not a 
medicine, and our plant must be in a fit state to 
assimilate and use it if benefit is to accrue. 
Very many Gloire de Dijon Roses are planted in 
borders or large tubs, and in this case a 
thorough soaking of weak liquid-manure seldom 
does any harm. More especially is this the case 
when new growth is commencing, and again 
after tho crop of bloom is secured and our plant 
making strong shoots for the ensuing season. 
Wo must not forget that all winter and early 
spring, when our open-air plants are generally 
receiving a large amount of moisture, those 
under glass get none, and so it is more tlian over 
necessary to afford one or two thorough soakings 
while fresh growth is making heavy demands 
upon what little moisture the roots are ablo to 
find. 

Good as Gloire de Dijon is, we have long 
ceased to devote indoor space to this variety, 
infinitely preferring William Allen Richardson, 
L’ld&tl, and others of more pleasing and un¬ 
common shades. Marechal Niel needs exactly 
the same treatment, and is then always a grand 
Rose under glass, but in the open is most uncer¬ 
tain, whereas Gloire de Dijon will thrive in any 
and every position suitable for Roses. 


Unhealthy Marechal Niel Rose.—I 

would be grateful for advice regarding the follow¬ 
ing : A Marechal Niel Rose about four or five 
years old, growing over a verandah (south aspect), 
appears to he in an unhealthy condition. All 
the leaves are more or less spotted and withered- 
looking, like the enclosed, and the youngest 
shoots die off at the top, like the one sent here¬ 
with as a specimen. The plant has hardly ever 
flowered. What can be done to improve its 
condition ?— Enquirer. 

* * No doubt the Marshal Niel leaves you 
send would not be upon the plant still if we had 
not had such exceptionally mild weather. 
There is nothing the matter with them, con¬ 
sidering that they are last season's leaves. Nor 
is there any great harm in the points of young 
growth dying back as you describe. A warm 
situation, together with an exceptionally mild 
winter, has tended to late growth, the points of 
which failed to ripen. Cut off the old leaves 
and trim away dead wood. Have you pruned 
your plant wrong in the past ? If wood mado 
the previous season is cut away one gets very 
few flowers from Marechal Niel. Leave all 
sound wood of last year’s growth, and you should 
get plenty of flowers, provided due care be taken 
m watering during May and June. Your 
position is very warm and dry, and a short 
supply of water may well be the chief cause of 
failure after injudicious pinning. 


These are numerous, and so long as we bear in 
mind the last sentence, there is but little choice 
among the many now on the market. A mixture 
that only needs reducing to a given strength by 
the application of water is a great convenience, 
and in the case of the average amateur is much 
the best plan. One can make their own by boil¬ 
ing two pounds of soft-soap for about ten 
minutes, adding a wineglassful of paraffin 
directly after the saucepan is removed from the 
fire, and stirring the whole for a few minutes. 
A wineglassful of flowers of sulphur is also a 
very useful ingredient, and does much towards 
checking mildew. Boil the above in one gallon 
of water, bottle when cold, previously having 
stirred it again, and then use at the rate of a 
wineglassful to every gallon of soft-water, at a 
temperature of 70 degs. to 75 degs. The above 
is a cheap and perfectly safe solution. One that 
cannot do harm, will bear using freely, and is the 
finest safeguard known against the many 
little foes of our Roses under glass. 


Manure-water. 

This is too often abused as the cause of 
failures. If one gives it to a plant already very I 
dry, the roots naturally absorb it too ran ’* ‘ 
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Management of Climbing Roses.— 

Some hints regarding the management of three 
Climbing Roses (Marechal Niel, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, and Niphetos) in a conservatory of S.E. 
aspect are required. The Roses were planted 
alx)ut two years ago, and have not succeeded, 
never having flowered. They are each planted 
in a hole about 15 inches square in the floor of 
the conservatory. Should the roots be dug up 
now and fresh soil put in ; if so, what soil and 
drainage ? Should they be watered plentifully 
and should liquid manure be given them ? When 
should they be pruned ? Should they be 
syringed dady with plain water, and what is the 
l>eat plan for keeping them free from blight ?— 
Inquirer. 

An exhaustive query this. The three 
varieties you name should have made ample 
growth and given plenty of flowers during this 
time. Unless the soil was moved freely before 
planting you have not allowed such strong 
growers enough space. Do not dig up the roots, 
but add a rich compost and stir this into the top 
6 inches. Surely you gave some drainage at 
planting time; but if not, they must come up 
and a better start be made. Taking your 
queries in order, by all means give liquid-manure 


while in growth, but let it be weak (*nd used 
liberally. A strong solution in ja soil stagnant 
from oad drainage invariably does harm. 
Pruning of Roses under glass should have been 
done some timo ago. The main points are to 
leave the best growths of the previous season, 
and not to overcrowd. As to syringing daily, 
one must use judgment. In dry and bright 
weather give more moisture, and we cannot 
well use the syringe too freely during the early 
part of a bright day. Any of the many insecti¬ 
cides advertised may be used if weak, but to 
use a strong solution to kill blight often does 
more harm than the original disease. Use it 
weak, early, and freely, then blights and insect 
foes will be kept at bay. A penny packet of 
Hudson’s soap will make 20 gallons of solution, 
and if used at a temperature of 70 degs. or 
75 degs. is one of the cheapest and best of all 
insecticides. 


RULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free <rf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thnr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 17, Southampton-street, Co vent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anu designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot altvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
eommu n icat ion. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, trill be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge arid 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very usefid, and those who reply woxdd do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


70. — Lophospermum Schaemanthus.— Where 
can I procure seeds or plants of the above? It is a 
handsome East Indian plant, sometimes called Oymbo- 
pogon Schsemanthus, ana its leaves emit a sweet fragrance 
somewhat similar to that of the Aloysia citriodora. It is 
half hardy in northern climates, and propagated by seed 
or division.—0. L. 8. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be aide to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

77. — Faxon Squash (W. B.). —This is an American 
ariety, and is probably named locally. 

78. — Aspidistra flowering? (Haretcood).-The 
injury done by the flowering of Aspidistras is not great. 

79. — Preventing? decay in tree-trunk (Kentia). 
—Do as you propose if the wet enters, and nail a strip of 
lead over. 

80. — Treatment of Leeks ( England).—Last year's 
Leek will be of no use to plant this season. They will all 
run to seed. 

81. — Portugal Laurel-hedge injured (Laurel- 
hedge ).—The gardener is quite right. Let him cut out all 
the dead wood. 

82. — Sowing Anemones (Brigid ).—Sow Anemone 
St. Brigid in a bed of good soil in the open air now. Sow 
thinly in drills. 

83. — Nitrate of soda for lawns (W. Brinson).— 
It used in a liquid form $ oz. nitrate of soda per gallon 
should not be exceeded. 

84. — Tomatoes In November (W. H. D.).— You 
can get a dish of Tomatoes in November in the way you 
propose against the wall. 

85. — Sowing Maurandya-eeed Sow 

the Maurandyas now fn the warm-frame. Pot off when 
large enough, harden off, and plant out end of May or 
early in June. 

86. — Creeper for house (W. T. Laxton). —The 
common Virginian Creeper would grow in boxes on the top 
of your wall, and look very pretty hanging down. Have 
the boxes large enough. 

87. — Chrysan themums (J. E. Harrison). —Your 
list is composed of good useful flowers (Japanese). Though 
not in the very first rank, one or two were found last 
season in winning stands. 

88. — Ashes for heavy soil (F. IKJ.—Ashes are 
good for your soil when well incorporated with it; but you 
would And road-scrapings, old mortar-rubble, burnt garden 
refuse, or wood-ashes better. 

89. — Common Yew (W. 1 The common Yew grows 
fairly quick, and makes a good hedge plant; but it should 
not be planted in any place where horses or cattle can 
reach it, os it Is very poisonous. 

90. —Carnations (L. H. Huntley).— It should not be 
necessary to replant the Carnations unless the work was 
badly done in the first instance; but It is often necessary 
to go over Carnations, Pansies, etc., after frost and fix 
them firmly in the ground by pressing the soil around 
them. 
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91. — Cauliflowers (Rustic).— We expect you have 
given your seedlings too much water, and if at all thick 
they nave received a check. Keep drier at the root, and 
dust with wood-ashes and sulphur mixed. If very thick, 
remove the worst plants, and keep them close to gloss. 

92. — Shallots (Inquirer).— There is a Shallot-seed 
which you could get from some of the large seed- 
growers whioh advertise in Gardening. It is chiefly the 
Russian or large Shallot which produces seed. 

93. —Growing Aqulleglas ( Brigid).—Aquileg\aa 
will do with similar treatment. Hardy subjects will do 
better without heat. Anemones will bloom in the autumn, 
but the Aquilcgias will not flower till next year. 

94. — Thermometer (E. G.).— Hang the thermometer 
about 4 feet from the ground in a box where the sun 
cannot shine upon it. It is usual when keeping records of 
temperature to have a thermometer on the Grass as well. 

%.—Two best Vegetable Marrows (W. M.).— 

The best two Vegetable Marrow's are Long White and 
Prince Albert, the latter a green variety, but most 
prolific. If you require both white, Long White is 
excellent. 

96. —Exhibiting hardy specimen plants 

(W. H. G. Morris ).—Gladioli The Bride will be past its 
best by August. Montbretia Potts! will be better. Fill a 
10-inch pot fairly full, and plunge it outside in a warm 
situation. 

97. — Dan tanas f IF. //. DJ.—Lan tanas may he treated 
as half hardy annuals by raising them in heat and growing 
quickly, hardening off and planting out end of March. 
Treat them like Verbenas. In the greenhouse they are 
half shrubby perennials. 

98. — Mushroom-bed (George).—It will be useless to 
make Mushroom-beds with manure from horses that have 
been having many bran mashes or receiving physic. A 
bottom-heat of 75 degs. will suit the Roses. Lift out of 
the plunging-bed as soon as the union is complete. 

99. — Manuring fruit-trees (Reigate).-Vie advise 
manuring now if the soil is light. By the term manure 
we presume you mean animal manure well decayed. If 
you manure now the trees, if young, get the food conveyed 
to the roots, and drying winds do not injure the roots. 

100. —Use of bones from the kitchen (F. if.;.— 
There is a way of softening bones, but for such small 
quantities it would be an expensive matter, and you could 

Eurchase prepared bones or meal cheaper. We advise 
rooking the bones up and using in the soil as drainage for 
fruit-trees. 

101.— MuscadineVine in conservatory (W. M.). 

—The Vine would benefit by a low temperature in winter, 
also the Rose, and you could grow the plant you name. 
Vines grown in similar houses are often ruined by too high 
a temperature when at rest. If you keep the house at 
45 degs. you will succeed. 

102.— Treatment of Neapolitan Violets (Wm, 
ThomaUet ).—We have several lots of Violets in this 
condition lately, and attribute it to the plants suffering 
from drought and red-spider last summer when the change 
came in the weather, making a late growth that was 
useless for flowering in a frame. 

103.— Thinning blossoms of Peach-trees 
(George ).—You may thin the blossoms of the free-setting 
Peaches, such as Royal George, removing the blossoms 
from the undersides of the branches ; but we should not 
advise any tree which is liable to east its buds, such as 
Alexander or Waterloo, to be thinned. 

104.— Clematis flammula (L. II. Huntley).—it it 
is necessary to strengthen the base of the Clematis and 
clothe it in a better manner, cut it down, but not other¬ 
wise. The same remarks apply to the purple varietv men¬ 
tioned. But even if it is not necessary to cut hard back, 
it is very desirable to thin out the growth well and retrain. 

105.— Camellia blooms foiling off (John Kaye). 
—Probably the plants require repotting; but something 
might be done with liquid-manure. Soot-water when per¬ 
mitted to settle is excellent for Camellias. Dryness at the 
root will make the buds drop, and so will a dry, hot atmos¬ 
phere ; 55 degs. is rather high for Camellias if it refers to 
night temperature in winter. 

loe.— Starting Tuberous Begonias (Pompon). 
—The method of starting Tuberous Begonias into growth 
was fully described in our issue of February 29th, which 
you would do well to peruse. The tubers should be 
placed in shallow boxes, and lightly covered with some 
light compost, such as leaf-mould or Cocoa-nut-flbre-refuse, 
with a small quantity of light loam and coarse sand added. 

107.— Crop after Tomatoes (J. Key Allen).—it you 
understand anything about Mushroom-culture we should 
say cover the house with mats or canvas, and fill up inside 
with Mushroom-beds made, in the form of ridges. In cold 
weather you might keep up the temperature with warm 
manure. There are few thingB to be done in a perfectly 
cold-house ; hut something must be done now with Mustard 
and Cress. 

108.— Culture Of Melons ( c. T. D.).— Melons may 
be grown over hot-water pipes in large pots or boxes by 
careful management of the ventilation to ensure healthy, 
strong foliage that the red-spider will not care to tackle. 
If the pipes are laid in a pit, we should cover them with 
nibble of some kind, and make a bed of soil on the rubble. 
Support can be given when needed by the use of 
artificial manures. 

109.— Flowers for a London garden (T. W.).— 
To flower in May the annuals should have been sown in 
September. I dare say plants could be purchased of the 
Fink, Silenes, Limnanthes Douglassi, etc. Among herba¬ 
ceous plants suitable vs Pinks and Carnations in variety, 
Primulas in variety, the Old White Lily (will flower in 
June), Violas or Tufted Pansies, bulbs in variety, Saxi¬ 
frages, including London Pride, Arabis albida. Wallflowers, 
Dielytra apectabilis. 

HO.— Unhealthy Acacia (J. Kenley). —Acacias and 
Mimos a s, when much crowded in their growth, do some¬ 
times lose the branches which are overhung in the way 
shown by the enclosed specimens. When it cannot be 
explained in this way it is probably some of the discoloured 
branches are dying. A good pruning, and what gardeners 
call cleaning down, would put matters right. A good 
wash with the garden engine or syringe will be useful. 
What condition are the roots in ? 
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111. —Oanker in Marechal Nlel Rose (By- 
cullat).—^ Canker in Marshal Niel Roses is due to weak¬ 
ness of constitution. It occurs in all soils and situations, 
and on all stocks, and we do not think any treatment can 
prevent or cure it. The best Rose for the position you 
name would, we think, be Gloire de Dijon. 

112. —Plants for window-boxes (WaUacebank).— 
For summer Zonal Pelargoniums, large white-flowered 
Mimulus, blue Lobelias, and Ivy Pelargoniums along the 
fruit to hang over. If yellow is wanted, drop in a few 
Calceolarias. Boxes are very pretty filled with pink Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums and white Marguerites. 

113. — Pruning young Cherry-trees (North of 
Ireland). —Your trees, if newly planted on walls, should 
want little pruning the first season. Any long foreright 
shoots from the branches should be shortened to three or 
four eyes or buds, also the points of the terminals. So 
much depends upon the strength of trees. If they have only 
made three or four very strong shoots, to induce more 
breaks you could cut such shoots to half their length. 
Morellos require all the side wood laid in for fruiting. 

114. — “Geraniums” (Constant Reader).— You will 
have to push the plants on in a warm greenhouse near the 
glass to nave them fit for exhibition in July. You may 
have decent little bushes in 6-inch pots, and when potted 
in that size better help with liouid-manure rather than 
overpot. Rub out the centre buds of all gross shoots and 
pinch off all flowers till middle of June. Shift into 6-inch 
pots when ready, using good yellow loom and old cow- 
manure with a little sand if‘the loam is heavy. Pot 
firmly. 

115. — Vine culture (Dewdrop).— You must remove 
the gravel if there is no space between the house and path. 
If there is you could feed with liquid-manure during 
growth, and you would find this equal, if not superior, to 
manure on the surface. If you decide to remove the 
gravel, now is best time, and our advice is to use a good 
fertiliser with new Boil in preference to strong animal 
manures. Give water freely during growth. Could you 
leave a little space uncovered to give food in a liquid state 
during growth ? 

116. — Outdoor Tomatoes {Amateur).— As you must 
plant in the same place, our advice is to give the plants 
new rooting material in the way of road-scrapings (not 
manure), grit, sand, old mortar-rubble, wood-ashes, or any 
burnt refuse. By so doing you will be free of disease. 
You could also use large pots, 16-inch or 18-inch, but 
smaller would do if you well fed the plants. We use 
10-inch and 12-inch, and fill these with good soil and plant. 
Plunge the pots in soil, and feed freely. Use a free-grow¬ 
ing variety free from disease. 

117. — Ollmbers for front of house (Kilmarnock). 
—Plant Ampelopsis Veitchi or Ivies on the east wall. 
Either or both will do. Better buy strong plants and 
prepare the site to give them a start. Plant from pots 
next month. As regards the borders and rockeries, there 
are large numbers of hardy plants suitable if the site is 
well prepared. If you could give the size of your borders 
and rockeries, one might give a suggestive list that would 
be useful to you ; but without more information we should 
be working in the dark. 

118. 
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the soil soured they do sometimes lose colour in the way 
stated. Shake out and repot in sweet, healthy, 
fibrous soil, made a little sandy, and give heat to get the 
roots in action, if possible. You may plant out-of-doors 
in summer with advantage. We have had them Btand out 
all winter in the midland counties when the winters were 
mild. Of course, a severe winter would kill them. 
Cordylines and Dracmnas are alike. 

119. — Cesspools (Inquirer).— You may with advantage 
empty your cesspool on to the roots of Raspberries. 
Currant or bush fruits. Plums, Apple and Pear-trees may 
be treated similarly if not given too much or strong doses. 
Few vegetables would be benefited—in fact, many fruits 
would reap more advantage after the fruits were set; but 
if given at once, before the trees shoot, it will be an 
advantage. All vegetables would be benefited by it in 
summer, and it may be given to such as Asparagus, 
Spinach, and Cabbages at this date. 

120. — Sowing Beans (j. C. T.).— The distance 
named will do for the dwarf Peas; but Windsor Beans 
should have not less than 2 feet between the rows, and 
5 inches in the rows. We are assuming you will draw 
rather wide drills—say, 5 inches or 6 inches—and plant 
the Peas all over the bottom of the drills, and two rows— 
one on each side of the drills—in planting the Beans. A 
sloping bank facing north-east will be veiy useful in 
summer for Lettuces, Cauliflowers, etc. Herbs, Buch as 
Thyme, Sage, Mint, etc., will do well. 

121. — Burning leaves of Pampas Grass 
(England). —Out in the prairies exposing the Pampas 
Grass to fire may do no harm; but it would be rather 
risky to make a fire over the plants to burn them out clean 
in this country. The proper time to clear out Pampas 
Grasses in this country is end of April. Cut back with the 
shears, and clear out all the old dead matter from the 
interior, giving a good mulch of manure at the same time. 
It is necessary in this country to leave all the old growth 
on the plants till all danger from frosts is past. 

122. —Pruning espalier Apple-trees (M. C. 
Skinner).— You must back the forenght shoots to within 
two or three leaves or buds from where they spring (the 
base), but not leaders or terminals, os these are wanted to 
extend the trees. Pnine at once, but our advice is that 
if you obtained your espalier trees from a good grower, 
Buch trees the first Beason should require little pruning, 
merely cutting the ends of the leaders, and shortening any 
foreright shoots. You will need your leaders for extension, 
and these may require no pruning the first season. 

123. — Wallflowers for bed (j. B. S.).— Wallflowers 
sown lost September will be of no use for a bed next 
Bpring. They should have been sown in April, and 
pricked off to get strong, and Forget-me-not roots should 
be sown end of May or beginning of June. We have seen 
very effective beds planted in this way : Blood-red Wall¬ 
flowers in the centre, then a broad band of the Old Gold 
Wallflowers, and a band of Forget-me-nots outside. If not 
much crowded the “ Geraniums ” may remain in the box, 
and be planted out of the box in May ; but if crowded pot 
off now. * They will do in a frame if covered up at night. | 


18.— Dracaena australis (England ).—!This is a very 
plant to grow generally, but when overwatered and 


124. —Marechal Niel Rose failure (T. Cross).- 
We do not think the first part of your failure was caused 
by the temperature so soon after planting, and you seem 
to have followed upon sound lines bo far. Most likely the 
loss of leaves and buds in the first case was from drought, 
or the other extreme, with too strong a solution of liquid- 
manure. Ventilation would not cause this; but extremes 
in watering, fumigating, or syringing would account for 
it. There is some mistake apart from the soil and early 
treatment, and we can only suggest that one or more of 
the above errors has been committed. It is a great pity 
to foil after so sound a commencement. 

125. — Celery from seed (W. A. Jones).—You have 
commenced well. Tread the manure firmly, and then 
place a few inches of light soil over it. Make it level, and then 
sow the seed. Give the seed a light cover of fine-sifted soil, 
water with fine rose, and keep close. Never let the soil get 
dry, and as the seed germinates give a little air daily, ana in 
time remove the cover altogether. Sow thinly, and do not 
use much water until the seeds are through the soil. The 
seed will take a month to germinate in your frames. 
You could raise Cauliflowers or similar plants, Marrows a 
little later, and grow Cucumbers in summer. Read the 
“ Week’s Work/’ and you will see there much that will 
help you. 

126. — Treatment of Arum Lilies (Persistent 
Reader).—To have Arum Lilies in good condition they 
must be cultivated and repotted in fresh soil annually, 
the rejwtting to be done after the usual resting. Very 
often the Lilies are turned out too soon and a severe 
check given. Green-flies are a sore trouble. But where 
there are only one or two plants, a soft sponge and a little 
soapy water occasionally will keep down the flies. It is 
only a question of giving up a few minutes once or twice 
a week. You might put the Pelargoniums in a warm-pit 
for a few days to give them a start, but not to keep them 
there long enough to get drawn. Rather than do this I 
should keep them in a sunny window'. They must now be 
well supplied with water. 

127. — Grape-Vines (Amateur). —Your Grapes will not 
require much manure until the roots are active, and you 
do not tell us w’hat stage your Vines are in—if dormant— 
or when you require fruit You will see treatment fully 
given in the “ Week’s Work,” and we will briefly add that 
the Vines at starting should receive a temperature of 
56 degs. by day, 5 degs. to 10 degs. lower at night, damped 
overhead twice daily, and the shoots reduced to the 
strongest at each break. Increase temperature, 5 degs. to 
10 degs. as growth increases, and give 70 degs. when in 
bloom, with 65 degs. at night When set thin the berries 
and reduce the hunches, and then feed freely with liquid- 
or other foods. You may top-dress your roots now with 
loam and manure if roots are near surface. We will give 
you further information if necessary’ later. 

128. —Covering; Larch with creepers (Sphynx ). 
—The dead Inarch would make a very pretty feature 
covered with creepers. You might plant the common 
Clematis (Virgin’s Bower) to run up to the top, and 
festoon about, and Clematis Jockmani and the common 
Virginian Creeper to cover the bottom and half way up or 
so. You should deepen and improve the soil to give the 
plants a start. You may add a little crushed chalk to the 
soil, and a litt le old manure or leaf-mould. Plant in April. 
There are very few of the large-flowered Clematises as 
hardy as Jackmani; but there is a white variety of 
Jackmani w'hich is a good companion for it. The Vine 
know’n as West’s St. Peter's has beautiful marked foliage 
when dying off in autumn ; but the fruit will not ripen 
outside, and you could also have such kinds as Millar's 
Burgundy, Yitis Coignetise (a beautiful Japanese kind), 
etc. 

129. —Climbing; Rose.— What is a good Rose or other 
climber for north-east wall ? Little sun.—W. M. 

*,* Fou cannot do better than have Gloire de Dijon ; 
but a sunless position is not a very happy one for Roses. 

130. — Tanned g;arden- netting;.— Please inform 
me how to tan garden-netting w’hich I have made during 
the winter?—G. F. H. 

%* You must purchase this, and you can get it at any 
dealer in nets. 

131. — Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums.”—I have had the 
above in a room all the winter in front of a window. 
When shall I cut them down ?—G. W. 

\* Cut down the Ivy “ Geraniums ” now, and put in 
the best shoots as cutt ings. Keep the old plant drier till it 
breaks. 

132. —Soot-dressing. —May I use the soot which 
weekly comes from kitchener for the top surface of mould 
and Grass, and is it to be applied in a dry or damp condi¬ 
tion?—G. W. 

*,* Apply the soot in the garden or on the laivn. May 
be used either dry or as liquid-manure. If used dry 
scatter it evenly and thinly. 

133. — Cactus Dahlias.— What are six good varieties 
of each Cactus and double Dahlias?—W. M. 

*»* Choose Mrs. A. Peart (white), Council's Favourite 
(buff). Pearl (white), very dicar/, Countess of Radnor 
(salmon and other tints). Matchless (maroon), and 
Juarezi. See notes on these plants in Gardknino. 

134. — Oil-fltove.— Would an oil-stove do to heat a 
greenhouse 9 feet by 5 feet ?—W. M. 

Yes, an oil-stove would heat a greenhouse of the 
dimensions you give.. There are several very good ones 
now offered by various makers, and these are constantly 
advertised in the columns of this paper. One very impor¬ 
tant point to remember is to keep the oil-stove scrupulously 
clean, and always bum good oil. When ordering your 
stove of the maker make a special note of the size of your 
greenhouse. 

135. — Grevillea robusta losing; its leaves.— 

Will some reader inform me why the leaves are dropping 
off this plant? It is 5 feet high, and looks quite green, 
but is bleeding very much at the joints, where the leaves 
drop off. Last year it died down to about 10 inches of the 
pot. I cut it back, and it grew over 4 feet last summer. 
It is in a cool greenhouse.—M. M. 

*** Grevillea robusta loses its leaves if exposed to cold 
draughts. The temperature has probably been too low for 
it. Cut it down aptsin. 
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186.—Ferns In rooms.— In answer to query 2660, 
Feb. 29, soot-water is recommended for Ferns. What 

a uantity of soot should be put in the water, and how can 
i be made to mix, as it floats on the top ? Is it good for 
the Asparagus Fern, one that has flourished very well in 
a room through the winter? What is the best treatment 
for such ? Should it be repotted now ?—A. 8. H. 

The proper way to make toot-water it to tie up half- 
a-peck (more or lets, according to size of tub or vessel) in a 
canvas bag — ant/ old bag will do—and place, it in a tub of 
water , aivd stir it daily for a week. The Asparagus Fern 
may be repotted now or a little later. when cut down 
this plant soon shoots from the bottom again. 

137.— Plants for greenhouse, -will you kindly 
tell me what kind of plants would be best to grow in a 
heated greenhouse from which to cut flowers for button¬ 
holes for sale ? Also what plants would be best for out¬ 
doors for the same purpose?—J ohn Hopper. 

You might qrow in the greenhouse W. A. Richard¬ 
son , Marshal h'iel, Safrano, Nivhetos, ami other Tea 
Hoses; double Primulas, Roman hyacinths, Lily of the 
Valley, Carnations, Pinks, white Abutilons, white 
Camellias, Paper-white Narcissus, and double Zonal 
“ Geraniums .” Outside : Roses, Carnations, Her Majesty 
Pinks , Chrysanthemums, Asters, especially the Comet and 
Mignon types, Gypsophilapaniculata, Sweet Peas, and the 
white Everlasting Pea. White flowers pay the best. 

138.—Disbudding 1 Vines.—Will you kindly insert 
in your next issue when I should rub off the buds I do not 
want on my Vines ? I pruned so that two buds were left, 
and they have now broken, and are about an inch long. I 
want to rub the weakest off. When will the right time 
be so as not to bleed or injure the Vines ?— Anxious. 

%* Directly the bunches can be. sufficiently well seen to 
enable “ Anxious ” to determine which is the most promising 
to leave. Generally this can be decided when the shoots are 
an inch or so long. If they are two inches long no harm 
will be done in the removal of one at that stage. We need 
hardly point out, though, that if the bunch on the shoot 
nearest the rod is equal in appearance to the other, that 
farthest away should be rubbed off. 

139. — Artificial manure for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Is there any artificial manure which is very 
beneficial to Chrysanthemums when blooming and Toma¬ 
toes when fruiting ? I have been told that saltpetre is a 
very good thing for them both.—W. M. 

*.* Both nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are 
in constant demand during the “finishing" period of the 
Chrysanthemum, the latter stimulant being used oftener 
than the former. It is a very powerful agent, and needs 
using with the utmost care. A J oz. to a gallon of slightly 
tepid water is very beneficial, and heightens the colours of 
the fiowers considerably. There are several good artificial 
manures, as trill be seen by our advertising columns. 

140.— Tuberous Begonias and Ferns.— Can 

you please inform me Through your paper whether 
Tuberous Begonias can be grown successfully with Ferns ? 
My house is a span-roof, which gets the sun until noon. 
In spring and summer I have it shaded with “summer- 
cloud ” to keep out the sun. There is then plenty of light. 
I grow nothing but Ferns, and should like some bloom to 
mix with them. If not Begonias, could you recommend 
anything more suitable ?—G. C. 

*,* If carefully managed, Tuberous Begonias should 
succeed with Ferns. Do not use the syringe overmuch. 
Gloxinias would probably succeed (tetter than Begonias, and 
you might also try the beautiful new African plan*. Saint- 
paulia. 

141.— Asalea mollis after flowering. Having 
some plants of Azalea mollis just going out of bloom, hut 
which are rather “ leggy,” I should he glad to know if I can 
shorten the branches so as to make them more bushy? 
Also it it will be better to repot them, and must peat be 
used in the compost?—H. M. C. 

*.* It is not wise to prune back mollis Azaleas too 
severely. From hard wood new growth does not spring 
freely. By removing a part of last year’s growth (not 
that of the current season), no doubt the appearance of the 
plants will be improved by the addition of new growth. 
If the plants are badly in need of potting now transfer 
them to others at once if it is to assist the present growth ; 
otherwise potting might be deferred until August or Sep¬ 
tember. Peat is essential to success. 

Hi.—Climbing Roses.—Should the fi\e following 
climbing Hoses be selected for a south wall and the south 
side of a rustic screen, taking into consideration assort¬ 
ment of colour and fragrance: Madame NVillermoz, 
Captain Christy, Celine Forestier, Gloire de I>ijon, and 
Keine Marie Henriette? Which of these are the two 
hardiest? If not, the names of five good climbers of 
different colours, omitting Marshal Niel, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, and Niphetos, would oblige. Also, are the four 
following recommended as dwarfs: Catherine Mermet, 
Devoniensis, Perle des Jardins, and Sultan of Zanzibar?— 
IGNORAMUS. 

\ ‘ Madame Wiliernmz is not a good climber. 
would choose the following fine : Ij Ideal, William Allen 
Richardson, Gloire. de Dijon, Crimson Rambler, or 
Pauls Carmine Pillar, and Madame Chauvry. Your 
selection of four dwarfs might be. improved upon by 
omitting the three last for General Jacqueminot, Madame 
Hoste, and Viscountess Folkestone. 

nil.— Keeping avenues and walks clean. 

Where one has over a mile of broad avenue and walks to 
keep in order during the summer, it takes a great deal of 
time with hoe and rake. It is also very expensive to use 
the weed-killer at present price of tins. I have seen some¬ 
where a receipt for making it cheaply in large quantities. 
Could you give it to your readers ?—Sigma. 

*„* There is no available substitute for a good weed- 
tiller, which is much the cheapest as well as the best way 
of cleansing paths from weeds and Moss. The month of 
October is perhaps the best time of all to apply weed-killer 
to gravel; properly done, one dressing yearly is sufficient. 
Not only docs a good weed-killer destroy weed* and Moss, 
but it cleanses and brightens the gravel, making it like 
new. Path* that are subjected to the hoe and rake are 
never in a perfect condition for long ; besides, Ik is a 
wearisome task to get rid of the weeds during showery 
weather. April is the nod best month to ~ ’ 


144.— Unhealthy Palm.— I have a Cocos Weddelli- 
ana Palm about 3 feet high in an 8-inch pot that is turning 
brown at the tips of fronds. I give it a good soaking of 
tepid water once a week, as directed by the florist of 
whom I purchased it at Christmas. I may add that it is 
growing vigorously; but even the young shoots are turning 
brown at tape. Please advise if to water oftener ? Also, 
if I should put into larger pot, and what compost to use ? 
—F. L. 

*,* Sponge the lea res well, and do not let the leaves rub 
against one another. Possibly the plant has been grown 
in great heat, and the sudden change has proved 
detrimental. 

146.— Budded Roeea.— I thank you for your former 
kind answers. Will you now tell me what I should do with 
a Rose-tree that I budded last summer? Only one of the 
buds has taken, and it is on the topside of a branch at right 
angles with the standard. There are a lot of great thick 
branches on the tree, which seem to ine too large for 
budding. Must I cut the branch on which the hud is close 
up to it in April ? A small piece at the tip was cut off 
last year ?— Dewdrop. j 

Yes, cut back the shoot containing the lice Rose-bud 
to within an inch or so of the bud. All other growth should 
be cut away if you want the newly-budded Rose to take 
precedence. This may be done at any time now, but you 
might bud a second shoot of this year's growth during next 
August. One bud trill make a good head if it thrives, aiul 
you must use your own judgment as to whether it is suffi¬ 
ciently strong or not. 

146. —Climbing Rose for verandah.— Can you 

tell me of a good hardy quick-growing climbing Rose suit¬ 
able for the supports of a verandah—one with plenty of 
leaf and making graceful, hanging shoots? Who is the 
best grower to apply to?— L. H. 

,* There arc « large number oj Roses suitable for a 
verandah, and ire. could have suited you better if the 
desired shade had been given. L'hUal is a beautijul 
metallic-shaded flower. William Allen Richardson, with 
its variously orange-shaded blossoms, is also delightful. 
Then there are tico whites in Ainu*e Vibert and Climbing 
Niphetos ; reds in Reine Marie Henriette and Cheshunt 
Hybrid ; deep buffs in Bouquet d’Or, Mine. B(rard, and 
Mine. Chauvry. We cannot recommend one grower over 
another, but any of our advertisers making a speciality 
of Roses tould supply and would post you a descriptive 
list, so that a favourite colour might be chosen. 

147. —Treatment of Tea Roses in pots.— Having 
some Tea Roses in pots standing on one side of a small 
(12 feet by 8 feet) span-roof greenhouse, I should he glad 
if you would inform me through your valuable paper what 
plants w ill be most suitable for planting in the soil if not 
harmful to the Rose-plants?—A New ’un. 

%* You do not mention how close your plants are, but 
as you could certainly not get many on one side of a 12 feet 
by 8 feet span-roofed house, we think it would not be wise 
to try anything else between them. You need more room 
if other subjects are to thrive. Had your house been two 
or three times the size named a climber such as Marichal 
Niel or W. Allen Richardson might be grown at the ends 
of each border, and would produce a large number of 
fiowers. You have Roses on one. side only, and we fear 
ymi are trying to grow too many subjects at once for so 
small a house. 

118.— Chrysanthemums.— Are any of the Chrys¬ 
anthemums mentioned in Gardening, Feb. 29, incurved or 

outcurved?” If so, please tell me which they are ? If 
’ ones, for late blooming, of each 


not, please tell me six good c 
kind?—W. M., Ilfoni. 
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V* Your inquiry is not so explicit as we should like, to 
do justice to it. None of the varieties mentioned in 
Gardening of February tilth last are incurved sorts. They 
are all Japanese varieties, and the petals are very varied 
in their form, tipisting, curling, and refiexing in many 
fantastic shapes. When you ask whether they are “ out- 
curved ” we can only imagine you mean those of Japanese 
form, and partaking of the characteristics mentioned 
above. The following kinds should meet your requirements 
for December use : Six late incurved: Charles Gibson 
(bronzy-buff), Mrs. Norman Davis (golden-yellow), Lady 
Dorothy (tight buff, flushed pink). Princess of Teck (blush- 
white), Eve (creamy-white), Mabel Ward (yellow). Six 
late Japanese: Engine Daillcdouze (rich yellow), Golden 
Gem (bronze-crimson), very useful; L. Canning (white), 
good market variety ; Jannettn Shehan (yellow). 
Princess Blanche (creamy-white), Princess Victoria 
(white). To bloom these varieties satisfactorily it is 
absolutely necessary to have the use of a greenhouse, where 
the plants should lie housed at the end of October at the 
latest, and the structure must be well ventilated. 

149—Treatment of Chrysanthemums.—I 

shall he greatly obliged if you can give me information of 
the best way to secure show blooms from the following 
Chrysanthemums— i.e., time for pinching and proper bua 
to select from ? The varieties are : 1'hiladclphia, Mine. 
Cal vat. Mine. Cupitant, Lily Ix>vc, President Borel, Mine. 
C. Molin, Souvenir de Petite Amie, Beauty of Exmouth.— 
Floral. 

*** You cannot do better than follow the advice 
regularly given in Gardening in regard to the seasonable 
operations given from time to time. If the details of 
culture be followed, with care you should have little 
difficulty in securing good exhibition blooms when 
November again comes round. Not knowing the condition 
of your plants at the moment, it is difficult to prescribe any 
manipulation earlier in the season than the month of 
May. If your plants do not “ break ” naturally about the 
date stated after the name of each variety, pinch out the 
tip of each shoot, and grow on the three strongest resulting 
shoots, and these should each produce the crown bud 
sufficiently early to ensure its development by the date of 
the November shows. Philadelphia, May 15; Madame 
Cal vat, Mat/ 21; Madame Ernest Capitant, May 21; 
Lily Love, May 10; President Borel, May 25; Madame 
C. Molin, May 21; Souvenir de Petite Ami, May 17; 
Beauty o f Exmouth, May 25. These dates arc about right 
for the midland counties. Should it be necessary to stop 
any of the plants in the manner stated above, keep them 
rather dry for a jew days, as in this way j/ou may 
slightly expedite the production of the resulting growths. 


160.— Index and binding-cases fbr “Gar¬ 
dening.” —Will you please tell me if you supply an 
index to G ardenino of 1896 ? Also, do you bind the same, 
and in what kind of cover?— Georoe. 

*/ An index is published to each volume of Gardening, 
containing one year’s numbers, from the first week in 
March to the end of February. Cloth cases for binding 
the volumes are published at Is. 6d. each, and the cost or 

binding is Is. 6a. in addition. - J. Seymour.—Cases for 

Gardening for Volume 117/. are now ready, price 
Is. 6d. or post free. Is. 9d. 

151. — Pests on Chrysanthemums.— The old 
plants of Chrysanthemums and cuttings in my greenhouse 
are being attacked by some insect, which nips off the 
shoots about an inch from the top (specimen enclosed). It 
cannot he a slug or snail, as no slime is left. Probably it 
is the grub of the Daddy-long-legs, which is very plentiful 
in my garden, and always devastates seedlings, etc., in 
this way. Could it he the work of woodlice ? Any advice 
as to cure or prevention will greatly oblige—E. T. D. 

The specimen you sent us was far too withered jor 
us to accurately determine the cause of the mischief of 
which you complain. Yours is certainly a somewhat sin¬ 
gular experience. Although you cannot trace the slugs, ice 
cannot but express our belief that they are responsible for 
the spoliation referred to. It is possible that the woodlice 
could devastate your plaids in this toay. Try the use of a 
weak solution of soft-soap, 2 oz. dissolved in a gallon of 
water being quite strong enough. The head of each plant 
should be dipped in the solution, and in this way rendered 
distasteful to the pest. Keep a sharp look-out for snails, 
which usually work at night. They may be found hiding 
in crevices or under the pots. Overlook the plants at night 
by the aid of a lantern, as they may be caught red- 
handed. 

152. —Renovating a Grass plot.— At the front of 
my house I have a small plot of ground about 12 feet 
square, on which lost year I sowed 1 Id. of Grass and Clover- 
seed mixed, obtained locally ; hut this came up so very 
thin I obtained 2 lb. of fine lawn Grass-seed from a 
leading nurseryman and sowed it. This came up fairly 
thick, but after cutting it a few times it became miserably 
thin again, and has remained so since. Would the ground 
being poorly drained cause this? Or is it the poorness of 
the sou ? If the former, would you say best way to drain 
it ? Or, if the latter, the best manure and quantity to use ? 
The situation being due north, it gets very little sun. 
Would you also kindly say the best quick-growing Ivy for 
a north wall?— Geo. Smith. 

\* Poorness of soil would be the main cause of the slow 
growth of the Grass, more so than its wet condition. The 
position is not a favourable one , of course, for rapid 
growth. Still, if other conditions were suitable this would 
not account for the poor results. A compost of wood- 
ashes, decayed manure, road-grit, and a good sprinkle of 
soot laid on the surface half-an-inch thick would quickly 
make a difference in the growth of the Grass. Rake it 
over occasionally after a shower, and when it becomes dry 
again, to assist the dressing to get down to the roots of the 
Grass. Should the plot be really a wet one draining must 
be resorted to. One drain i feet deep would be sufficient for 
such a plot if local circumstances admit of an outfall for 
the surplus water. Really, a better plan than either would 
be to trench the soil 2 feet deep, adding some partly 
decayed manure to the upper spit. This done during next 
winter would enable the Grass-seed to be sown in April. 
This may appear a somewhat drastic method of renova¬ 
tion, but it would give the best results in the end. The 
Emerald Gem or green Ivy is the best on any position. 

153. — Best twelve Chrysanthemums.— Will 
you kindly let me know through Gardening what are the 
best twelve Japanese Chrysanthemums introduced in 
1896? Also a few hints os to whether they should he 
stopped, and which would be the best bu Is to have exhi¬ 
bition flowers from ?— Anxious. 

*** “ Anxious" asks for the best twelve Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums introduced in 1895. I suspect he means the 
best seen during 1895 ; if not, I must exclude some of 
the best new varieties, as although they were exhibited last 
year by the raisers, they are not introduced really to com¬ 
merce until the current year. Assuming my surmise is 
correct, I will name the best dozen kinds: Edith Tabor, 
lemon-yellow, suffused with gold ; the petals are long, 
broad, and drooping. It grows from 5 feet to 6 feet high, 
and produces blooms easily without topping from the 
crown-bud. Phoebus has lotig, broad, fiat, recurving 
florets, clear yellow, succeeds without stopping by “ taking ” 
the second crown-bud. Reine d’A ngleterre: This has long, 
fiat, recurving florets, rosy-mauve, with silver reverse, 
natural crown-bud. Mrs. II. Weeks is one of the finest 
white-flowered sorts seen for a lung time. The broad, 
drooping florets incurve at the tips. The crown-bud, pro¬ 
duced in August from strongly-grown plants, will give 
good blooms. Pallanza is an improved Sunflotver, being 
richer in colour ; the blooms are more easily produced. 
Crown-buds about the middle of August. Mons. Chenon 
de Leehe, buff, tipped yellow, flushed with rose. Mine. 
Carnot, pure white, a large massiiv bloom, with long 
narrow petals. Stop the plant about the middle qf April, 
and secure the second bud showing afterwards. Dorothy 
Seward, chestnut, shaded crimson, petals narrow. Crown- 
bud in August. Mrs. John ShnmpUm, massive bloom 
with fiat florets, old-gold, shaded with crimson and bronze. 
Emily Silsbunj, flat florets, the end of each pointed and 
twisted slightly, pure white. Beauty of Tcignmouth, 
intense purple-maroon, broad, fiat florets ; natural crown- 
bud middle August. Miss Rita Schroder, the tinged white 
florets are edged deeply with purple, florets drooping, 
natural crown.—C. 


Catalogues received. — Farm Seeds. — Messrs 

Dickson, Chester.- Seeds for the Farm. —Messrs. Too- 

pood and Sons, Southampton.-Seeds.—Messrs Fother- 

lngham and .King, Corn Exchange, Dumfries.- Seeds, 

Manures , etc.—Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stour¬ 
bridge. New Pelargoniums, etc.— Messrs. J. R. Pearoon 

and Son, Chilwell Nurseries, Notts.- Hardy Perennials. 

—Messrs. Barr and Son, King-street, Covent-garden.- 

Selected Agricultural Seeds.—J. Veitch and Sons, Royal 
Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. —Farm Seeds.—Hewn. Dobie 
and Mason, 22, Oak-street. Manchester. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readert would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

Sherwood. — Tan-y-bwloh, Maentrog, near Festiniog, 
and on the little “toy" railway running from Festiniog 
to Portmodoc. It is the residence of Mr. Oakley. Yes, 
all the plants are named at Kew. It would be better to 
buy a guide, as the position of the various families 
are indicated, in which as many species as possible are 
represented. You will And collections of hardy shrubs in 
many private gardens and in large nurseries, such as those 
of Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knaphill, Woking; Veitch and 

Sons, Coombe, Kingston-on-Thames, etc.- W. B .—You 

had better get a book on manures. We have no time to 

deal with such a question as you ask.- M. A. S .—Write 

to Messrs. Birkenhead, Sale, near Manchester.- C. Baker. 

—You could get these at any fancy or “ art ” shop.- 

Laurels, Laurestinus, etc.— Your best plan will be to 
inquire of your nearest nurseryman—say Smith, of Aber¬ 
deen. He will know where to lay his hand on the plants 
you require. There are plenty of nurseries in Scotland that 

will supply you.- Constant Beader, Bast Sheen .—It is 

much too late to plant Rose Briers for budding on this 
summer. They would not be of the slightest use now; 
but Manetti-stocks for budding low down may still be 

S lanted, and any nurseryman could supply them. - 

ingland.— Murray, Alberaarle-street, Piccadilly.- F. 

Coulson .—The 44 English Flower Garden " gives an account 
of the finer flowering trees and shrubs. The book you 
mention may possibly be written ; but at present there is 
nothing of much value on the subject— —Simplex .—Get 
Molyneux’s one shilling book on Chrysanthemums, to be 
obtained from the author, The Gardens, Swan more Park, 

Bishop's Waltham.- Mrs. Allen.—See replies about 

vaporiser on page 20 in this issue. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*«* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbxi no Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Unbekannt.— Narcissus odorus 

fl.-pl.- A Constant Reader o/Gardbsixo.— 1, Semper- 

vivum tectorum (House-leek); 2, Please send a better 

specimen ; 3, Stachys lanata (Woolly Woundwort).- 

Oxton.— Sparmannia africana.- B. J. Law. —1, Velt- 

heimia viridiflora; 2, Himantophyllum miniatum; 3, 
Aralia Veitchi ; 4, Dendrobium Findleyanum ; 5, Pellionia 

Dauveauana; 0, Fittonia rubro-vittatum.- T. Graves 

Smith .—No. 1 is & Lupin of some kind, probably poly- 
phyllus; No. 2, French Marigolds of some kind; No. 3, 
Petunia. 

Names of fruits. — W. de U. B.— Your Apple is 
Court Pendu Plat; but the fruit was much shrivelled from 
it being gathered too early or stored in a warm place. It 
is one of the best of the dessert kinds, though small, and 
well worth increasing. If you wish for medium-sized trees 
(bushes), we would advise the Paradise-stock. There are 
several, but the Brood-leaved is best. On gravel the fruits 
do best on the Crab, but are not overproductive. If you 
can feed the trees keep your roots near surface. We would 
strongly advise the Paradise. You can obtain good 
maiden trees of this variety so cheap. Is it worth 

purchasing stock to graft?- W. G.—l, Too far gone to 

determine ; 2, Striped Beaufln. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

Annual meeting. 


has been entrusted to a special Jubilee sub¬ 
committee. The catalogue revision committee 
are already compiling a Jubilee edition to date, 
and this should be in great demand. A fund to 
enable the committee to carry out the Jubilee 
Festival is being raised, and, although a large 
amount has already been subscribed, it is yet 
considerably short of the sum required. The 
president, Sir Edwin Saunders, was heartily 
thanked for his services and his valuable prize. 
The donors of special prizes were also thanked 
for their generous support. 

The balance-sheet was then read, the receipts 
representing a total of £919 9s. 5d. Of this 
amount about £261 was for subscriptions, and 
the large sum of £300 was also received from the 
Royal Aquarium Company for the last three 
shows. 

On the expenditure side an amount of 
£427 9s. 6d. was paid in prizes, and a number of 
items for medals, advertisements, etc., left a 
balance in hand of £65 7s. 8d., the best balance 
of recent years. The accounts were audited by 
Messrs. F. C. Ward and G. J. Ingram. 

The amount standing to the credit of the 
reserve fund is now £45 1 Is. 8d. 

Early in the evening the secretary announced 
that the following amounts had been promised 
or received on account of the Jubilee celebration. 

Donations (including £75 additional from 
Royal Aquarium Company), £224 Is. 6d, ; special 
prizes (cash), £165 18s. ; special prizes (plate 
and medals), £41 5s. ; a total of £431 4s. 6d. 
The Royal Aquarium Company would also con¬ 
tribute £300 for the three late shows. During 
the evening several additional sums were pro¬ 
mised by members who were present. 

Sir Edwin Saunders was re-elected president; 
Mr. B. Wynne and Mr. T. W. Sanders, chair¬ 
man and vice-chairman, respectively ; Mr. R. 
Dean, secretary ; Mr. C. Harman Payne, 
honorary foreign corresponding secretary ; and 
Mr. H. J. Cutbush, auditor, in conjunction with 
Mr. G. I. Ingram, who stands for another year. 
Each of those present returned thanks for their 
re-election. 

For the twelve vacancies on the committee 
caused by the retirement of that number accord¬ 
ing to the rules, tw'enty-one nominations were 
made, and the interest in the election was very 
keen. The election took place by ballot, 
seveny-five members present voting. Messrs. 
T. W. Sanders, H. A. Needs, T. Bevan, and A. 
Taylor were appointed scrutineers, and the 
result was declared as follows : Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, R. Ballantine, George Gordon, D. B. 
Crane, Geo. Stevens, E. Beckett, N. Davis, 
Chas. Gibson, W. Davey, J. Wright (Temple), 
H. Shoesmith. and J. McKerchar. These gentle¬ 
men were elected in the order named. A 
vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
meeting. 


The annual meeting of this important society 
was held on Monday evening, 24th February 
last, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, London, 
E.C., and on this occasion the attendance was 
exceptionally good. Mr. R. Ballantine, one of 
the vice-presidents of the society, was voted to 
the chair. 

After the letter calling the meeting had been 
read, the minutes of the previous annual meet¬ 
ing were read and confirmed. The secretary 
proceeded to read the report of the committee 
for t he past year, and this was of a satisfactory 
character. Unprecedented growth in the mem¬ 
bership had taken place, 13 Fellows and 149 
ordinary members being elected, and in addit ion 
ten societies had been admitted into affiliation. 
The number of members retiring had been less 
than usual. Reference was also made to the 
great popularity of the Chrysanthemum and the 
high merit of the four exhibitions held. 

Mention was made of the new regulation as to 
the size of boards for Japanese blooms, the rule 
in future being that they shall be 21 inches by 
28 inches, and the holes be made 7 inches apart. 

The floral committee had held ten meetings 
during 1895, and the task set them had on many 
occasions been a very onerous one, an enormous 
number of new sorts having been seen. Several 
alterations had been made in their rules of pro* 
cedure, and in future three blooms of a variety 
must be shown to obtain a certificate, though 
commendations will be granted to two blooms 
only. 

The society is tocelebrate its Jubilee ” during 
the present year, and the' carrying Aut If (Jus 
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LONDON PANSY AND VIOLET 
SOCIETY. 

A general meeting of members was held on 
Wednesday evening, February 25th last, Dr. 
Shakleton in the chair. After the minutes of 
the previous meeting had been read and con¬ 
firmed, Mr. A. J. Rowberry submitted to the 
meeting a statement of the affairs of the society. 
It was ultimately determined to let the society 
drop out of existence, after meeting all the 
liabilities incurred during the past year. It was 
further resolved that a new'society be formed, the 
feeling of those present being strongly in favour 
of identifying themselves almost exclusively 
with the Pansy, w’hich has been proved so well 
adapted for all southern gardens. Mr. A. J. 
Rowberry kindly consented to act as honorary 
secretary (pro. tern J, and would be glad to hear 
from any interested in the formation of the new 
society. His address is Grove-crescent, South 
Woodford, Essex. 


BIRDS. 

Feeding Goldfinch (Sphinx). —You are 
doing wrong in giving your Goldfinch suet and 
fat meat. Seed-eating birds do not require 
insect food or its equivalent. If you wish 
to indulge your bird with little treats you 
may give it occasionally a little hard-boiled 
egg and stale bun. When Thistles are ripen¬ 
ing their seed, a head now and then will be 
greatly appreciated, but the down should be 
cut off before the Thistle is given to the bird. 


You may also vary its diet with Flax, Maw¬ 
seed, Millet, and broken grits, suoh as are 
given to young chickens. Dandelion is a very 
excellent green food at this season of the 
year. 

Green food for Canary (Trilby).—You may 
five your Canary CJhickweed, Groundsel, Dandelion, 
Lettuce, and other green food in small quantities. Let it 
be freshly gathered each time, and remove from the cage 
what the bird does not consume within an hour or so. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Fowls with liver disease (Poultry).— 
You have evidently made a most unfortunate 
investment in the Leghorns you have lately 
purchased, as they appear to t>e suffering from 
liver disease, which, when once firmly established 
in a poultry-yard, is incurable. It is often 
brought about through overfeeding, and supply¬ 
ing food of a too fattening nature. Fowls fed 
largely on Maize are very subject to this bad 
complaint. The first appearance is the w'asting 
away of the flesh, drooping comb, having a 
sickly, yellow'ish look, the appetite varies, the 
droppings are not of the usual quality, and have 
an unhealthy appearance. This disease is of a 
hereditary nature, and therefore you could 
never make your poultry-keeping a success by 
keeping on your Leghorns as breeding stock, 
and so had better get rid of them as soon as 
possible. If, however, you would wish to treat 
this disease, administer a grain of calomel every 
other day to each bird, feed upon soft food, 
given in a crumbly state ; supply plenty of fresh 
vegetables; keep up a constant supply of 
fresh drinking-water and pay great atten¬ 
tion to warmth and cleanliness, it is impor¬ 
tant to lessen the quantity of food given 
each meal, and for a time not to give 
the Fowls as much as they will eat. If for a 
few' days only just sufficient food were given to 
keep them alive it w’ould be beneficial, as it 
would allow the digestive organs time to recover 
strength. Fowls suffering from liver disease 
often die suddenly from the rupture of a large 
bloodvessel situated near the liver, the cavity of 
the bowels being found full of blood, and the 
liver very soft and easily broken down, and 
containing pieces of cheesy matter sometimes as 
large as a Horse-bean. The calomel should be 
continued for about ten days, after which some 
sulphate of iron should be added to the drinking 
water to give the birds strength and stamina. 

A use for cheap eggs.— In Cairo and 
the neighbourhood it is the custom to serve at 
dinner very small chickens about the size of 
Pigeons or Partridges, under the name of 
“ poulets de grain. They are tender and 
toothsome roasted and served very hot with 
Watercress, and there is at least as much to 
eat on them as there is on a Pigeon that costs 
ninepence or a shilling. At this time of the 
year, when there is a glut of eggs, and it is 
too early to commence preserving eggs for the 
winter, I would suggest that it would pay to 
hatch out as many chickens as possible in many 
private poultry yards, with the express object 
of consuming the chickens when they are 
about the size stated. They are a welcome 
“bird” for dinners at a time when no “game 
course ” can be had, and also very good for 
invalids and children. They should be fit to eat 
by the time they have consumed sixpenny worth 
of food.—F. H. A. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

RHUBARB AND ITS USES. 
Rhubarb, which is eaten in quantities by many 
people, is a very w'holesonie article of food for 
some, but those that suffer from gout or rheu¬ 
matism should never partake of it, as it con¬ 
tains a quantity of oxalic and malic acid, from 
w'hich it derives its ploasant acidulous flavour. 
For young children stewed Rhubarb is to be 
rcoommended in place of the nauseating powders, 
&c ., so constantly forced upon them. It should 
be given for breakfast. This has been found 
very beneficial in many cases. In cooking 
Rhubarb, it is very necessary not to put it into 
tin or iron saucepans or stewpans, and not to 
leave it in the vessel in which it was cooked 
after it is done, or the colour will be spoiled apd 
the appearance will be very disagreeable, and 
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the flavour lost. I prefer to stew Rhubarb in a | 
jar. Those who enjoy Rhubarb will find any of 
the following recipes for cooking it excellent. 
1. Make a syrup by boiling 1 lb. of moist sugar 
in half a teacupful of water for five minutes, 
adding, as soon as the sugar is melted, a tea¬ 
spoonful of ground Ginger. Skin and cut into 
inch lengths lb. of young Rhubarb, put it 
into the syrup and let it stew until tender, but 
not cooked to a pulp. Serve in a glass dish. If 
preferred, Lemon-peel finely minced may be 
used instead of Ginger. 2. Cut 1 lb. of Rhubarb 
into 3-inch lengths and stew with the iuice of a 
Lemon and sugar to taste until tender. Dis¬ 
solve 4 oz. of isinglass and add it to the Rhubarb, 
stew it for a few minutes longer and take out 
the pieces of Rhubarb, put them in a mould 
that has been lined with oread and butter, boil 
the juice to a syrup, and pour the juice over and 
set in a cold place all night. The next day it 
will turn out. Cover with white sugar and 
whipped cream and serve. 3. To make Rhubarb- 
jam, skin 6 lb. of Rhubarb and cut it into short 
lengths, put it into an enamelled preserving-pan 
ana let it stew gently for half-an-hour. Then 
add 6 lb. of preserving sugar, the juice and 
finely-minced rinds of three Lemons, and 4 lb. of 
sweet Almonds, blanched and split. Let all 
boil well until a little dropped on a plate jellies. 
Rhubarb-jam turns a reddish colour when 
thoroughly cooked. If not boiled enough, it 
will not keep. This jam has the reputation of 
not keeping well, but it will keep for twelve 
months if properly made. For cnildren it is 
most wholesome. It makes delicious puddings. 

_ P. 

Croquettes of Potatoes.— Wash, peel, 
and boil one pound of Potatoes, then press 
through a wire sieve into a basin, add one large 
egg, with Pepper and salt to taste. Beat up 
with a fork for a minute and let it stand till 
cold, then dip your hands in flour and form the 
Potatoes into little balls, roll them in bread¬ 
crumbs, then in egg beaten up, then again roll 
in bread-crumbs. Bring some good fat to a 
boil, toss in the balls, and fry to a pale golden 
colour. Dish up and drain before the fire, or in 
the oven for a few minutes, then serve on a 
napkin ; garnish with Parsley. A little grated 
tongue added in the mashing of the Potatoes 
will make a nice breakfast dish. 

Stoved Barley.— The word “stoved” in 
Scotch parlance refers simply to an article 
which has been cooked slowly by steam. Put a 
cup of Barley of medium size, which has been 
carefully washed, in a quart of boiling salted 
water and cook up rapidly for a few moments, 
then set the saucepan bock and allow the Barley 
to simmer for about two hours. Serve with 
cream. Scotch housekeepers are very careful 
not to stir the Barley or Oatmeal with a spoon, 
as it breaks the grains. They cook Oatmeal in 
the same way as Barley, for about half-an-hour 
only, and never allow the vessel in w’hich it is 
cooked to be covered, as the steam which falls 
upon the Oatmeal when it is covered renders it 
“ pasty.” 

Brussels Sprouts a la creme.— Wash 
and trim slightly what Sprouts you wish, say 
1 £ dozen, throw them into boiling salted water, 
boil till tender, but not too soft, then drain tho¬ 
roughly in a sieve or colander. Blend up two 
teaspoonfuls of flour in a tablespoonful or so of 
milk, boil up half a teacupful of milk, and when 
boiling pour it over the smootlied-up flour, 
keeping tho sauce stirred all the time ; then 
stir in 1 oz. of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, salt and pepper. Put Sprouts into 
sauce, give pan a gentle toss round over fire in 
order tliat the Sprouts may get coated with the 
sauce and made thoroughly hot. Turn out on 
hot dish and garnish w'ith fried sippets of bread. 

QUERY. 

154.— Making Ginger wine.— Would you kindly 
give me a recipe (or making Ginger Wine for a quantity of 
about 5 gallons ?—W. T. P. 


W“X, 


i DO YOU SLEEPLESS LIE ? When 

JOHNSON'S HOP PILLOWS are an Invaluable euro 
for sleepier night*, uorvouanetw, lose of appetite, and neu¬ 
ralgia ; acts like magic on the nervee, soothing and refreshing, 
6d. and 5s. each, carriage paid direct from manufacturers 
—WM. JOHNSON AOO., Colebrooke Park.Tonbridge. Kent. 


flHARMING HARDY CLIMBfiR, Calystegik 

k* rosea, major v »r. (once planted last year*), quickly cover- 

s--—*-— qj lovely large pink B-" 

,g& 3 roots. Is., £rpe; * 


ing unsightly places with stri 
flowers and beautiful green fc 
instructions.—M rs. BANGERl 


Bell- 

with 


pOLEUS ! COLEUS ! COLEUS. A Speciality 

U for 23 years. The best varieties in England. My Collec¬ 
tion includes Emperor of Germany, Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Lovely Sunset, Mrs. F. Sander, Mr. Piper, Beaumarchias. 
Elegans, Beckwith Gem, and 70 others of the best named 
varieties. List sent. Strong, healthy, well-rooted cuttings, 
carefully packed, carriage free. My selection. 12 varieties, 
2s. 6d.; 24 varieties, 4s.; 48 varieties, 6a. 6d. Also SANDER'S 
NEW SET of 6 COLEUS: Empress of India, Prince of 
Wales, Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Fascinator, and 
Mrs. F. Sander. Very handsome distinct set, lane foliage. 
2s. 6d. the set, free. All cash only. —CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS.—Very handsome and 

choice varieties for conservatory or window, correctly 
named, healthy and well-rooted. 12 varieties, 2s. 6d.; 24 
varieties, 4s., free.—CHARLES MORFETT, Robertsbridge, 
Sussex. 

TVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Double flowering, 

■k very handsome, and free growers ; best ever sent out. 12 
varieties, healthy and well-rooted, correctly named, 2s. 6d.; 

2 of each (24 plants), 4s., free.—CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS, choice Japanese and 

U early.flowering. Send for our descriptive Catalogue of 
cuttings only, post free; it will pay you.—CHURCH BROS., 
Bwardeston, Norwich. 

TRIPOLI ONION-PLANTS, fine plants, Giant 

■k Rocca and other kinds, 500, 3s. 6d.; 1,000, 6s. ; Trebons, 
100, Is. Autumn-sown Shirley Poppies, 100, Is. 3d., all free. 
Spring-flowering plants : 12 Potentillas, 12 Pansies, 12 Carna¬ 
tions, 12 PyrethrumB (single), 12 Scarlet Lychnis, 12 Sweet 
Williams, 12 Primrose and Polyanthus, 12 Delphiniums, 12 
Canterbury Bella, 12 Lupins, 12 Golden Yellow. 12 Dark Wall¬ 
flowers, 144, 2s., free. Vegetable Box: 250 Tripoli Onions; 
plants, 50 Lettuce, 20 Cabbage, 10 Red, Is. 6d., free; 200 
autumn-sown Lettuce, Is. 6d.; 100 Cabbage, white, 1 b. Special 
List of plants now ready.—J. DUOKER, Haxey, Lines. 

pOR VERANDAHS, walls, or rockery, plant 

-k the double pink climbing CALYSTEGIA, os double as a 
Rose, as hard as the rocks, 3 for Is. 3d., free.—STORMONTH‘8, 
Ktrkbride, Cumberland. 

A NOVELTY for the window. — Camp. 

** isophylla alba, a waterfall of purest white for months; 
Camp. i. ccerulea, a blue companion ; 1 of each, Is. 3d., free.— 
STORMONTH’S, Kirkbride, Cumberland. 

THE COMET-FLOWER (Linaria v. Peloria), 

-L dense Bpikes of lovely yellow, orange-tipped, 5-tailed 
flowers, quite hardy, 2 for Is. 3d., free.—STORMONTH & 
SON, KiAbride, rTs.O., Cumberland. 

pORNFLOWERS (Perennial). — Many times 

k-f larger than annuals; grand for cutting; white, bluo, red, 
and sulphur; the 6 for Is. 3d., free.—STORMONTH & SON, 
Kirkbride, R.8.O., Cumberland. 

OCARLEf BERGAMOT.—Whorls of dazzling 

O scarlet; leaves richly scented ; an old-faahioned plant; 3 
for Is. 3d., free.—STORMONTH. 

"DOR Novelties and good things of twenty years’ 

-k selecting and trying, see last week's or next, or better, 
Illustrated List, post free.-J. STORMONTH k SON, Kirk¬ 
bride, R.8.O., Cumberland. 

H AILLARDIAS are wonderfully effective ; 

U bloom with freedom from August to November: quite 
hardy ; 12, Is. 6d.—J. CORNHILLTByfleet, Surrey. 

■□RIGHT COLOURED PRIMROSES.—Dean’s 

B fine strain, many beautiful shades of colour, 20, Is. 9d.— 
J. OORNHILL, Byflcot. 

■DARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrua 

•kv Drummondi).—Carmine-scarlet, very floriferous, lasts 
several months in bloom, la. 6d. Pink Everlasting Pea, 
strong, 2, Is —J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

PERENNIAL ICELAND POPPIES, in shades 

■k of Bcarlet, orange, and yellow, 20, Is. 6d. New Hybrid 
Columbines, very effective, 20, Is. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, 
Byfleet. 

fJLD PINK CLOVE, deliciously fragrant, very 
k/ floriferous, hardy as the common Pink, 4, Is. 8d.; 6, 2s.— 
J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

pED JAPAN ANEMONE, blooms from 

■kv August to November, very effective, fine for cutting 4, 
Is. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 

TTIOLET WELLS IANA. —The largest, earliest, 

v and sweetest of all Violets, vigorous and floriferous, 
4. Is. 6d.-J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, 

HHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger), 4, 

k-J 1 b. 3d.; Rockery Periwinkles, including double purple, 
double blue, variegated, large blue, Bmall rtlue, 40, 1 b. 3d. 
Auriculas, handsome varieties, including yellow Dusty Miller, 
12, Is. 3d. Primroses, single yellow, 100, Is. 6d. Ivy, small 
leaf, for covering walls orearpetingground, 100, 1 b. 3d. Tussi- 
lago fragrnns, Winter Heliotrope (Colt's-foot), 15, Is. 3d., freo. 
-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

pOCKEftY PLANETS, four named varieties, 

■kv 40 i*. 3d. Violet suavis, old-fashioned, veiy swoct- 
scented, hardy, 50, Is. 3d. Hepaticas, blue, pink, 12, mixed, 
1b. 6d„ free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

PYRETHRUM ULIGINOSUM.—Tall peren- 

■k nial Daisy, large white flowers, lovely for decoration, 
hardy, 6, Is. 3d., free.-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

TILIES. — Yellow Day Lilies, hardy, tall, 

J-l fragrant, border or shrubbery, 12, Is. 6d. Anemone 
japonic*, pink or white, 20, Is. 4d, Solomon's Seal, 6, Is., 
free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

VELLOW PERENNIAL DAISY (Harper- 

■k Crewe Doronicum).—Hardy, perpetual bloom, 12, Is. 
Physalis (Winter Cherry), decorative, hardy perennial, 12, Is. 
Hardy Alatroemeria, 6, Is., free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Callan, Ireland. 

"VTIOLETS.—Czar, Marie Louise (double), 24, 

V is. 44. Bride, double white Daisy, 100, is. 3d. Tiarella 
(Foam-flower), 4, Is. Doublo white Primroses, 12, Is. 6d., free. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Cnllan. Ireland. 

PERENNIALS.—200 varieties, cheap. Lis’ts 

■k free. Fuchsias, hardy crimson, from open border, 6, Is., 
free —KATE, Harley Park, Callan. Ireland. 

TUTONTBRETIA POTTSI (scarlet), erocosmae- 
■kak flora (orange), 20 flowering bulbs, Is. Double white 
Clove Pinks, 15, Is. Lady Trevelyan, huge white perennial 
Daisy, 12. Is., free.— KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

HABITATIONS—PICOTEES.— Finest named 
kJ varieties for border or exhibition, well rooted layerMs. 6d. 
doz.—WM. KENYON, Shirperbottom, Bury, Lancashire. 


"DERNS ! Trade ! Ferns, 2|-inch pots, 30 sorts, 

I stove, greenhouse, 12s. 100. Largo in 48'b, 10 best selling 
sorts, 6s. doz.; seedlings, 6s. 100. Ficus, Palms, Dractenas, 
Cinerarias. Ericas, Cyclamens, 48'b, Is. each. Cyperus, Grevil- 
leas, Aralias, 48’s, 6s. doz. Marguerites, Genistas Spineas 
in bloom, 9s. doz. A. cuneatum, value in fronds, 6s. and 
8s. doz.; bushy do., for making large plants quickly, 16s. and 
20s. 100 paoked free for cash. Send for List.—J. SMITH, 


H. ERANIUMS, autumn - rooted cuttings. — 

kJ Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz. ; 7s. 100. West Brighton 
Gem, Madame Thibaut (double pink), and White Vesuvius, 
is. 6a. doz. ; 8s. 100. Master Christine (pink). Flower of Spring 
bream edged), and Crystal Palace Gem, Is. 8d. doz. ; lOu. 100. 
Henry Jacoby (dark crimson) and Perilla (golden-bronze). 
Is. 9d. doz. : 10s. 6d. 100. F. V. Raspail, 2s. doz., post free for 
cash.—JAMES BARTON, Northbridge-street, Roberto- 
bridge, Sussex. 

■DEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best 
■k) Prize-winning sorts, truly named. Plants, 3s. dozen ; 
cuttings, Is. 6d., truly-named. Choice named ACHIMENES, 
12, In 4 sorts, Is. 6d. : 50, in 10 sorts, 5s. ; 100, 10 sorts, 9s. 6d., 
free for cash.—BEACHEY, JKNKIN k CO., Kingskerswell, 
Devon. 

pEACHEY’S ROSES. — 12, Splendid Show 

Roses, named, good plants, that bloomed well past seosoD, 
6«. ; 50, 22k. ; mixed, unnamed, 12. 3s. Gel. Free for cash. 

PEACHEY’S PRIZE BEGONIAS.—Tubers, 

B giant singles, shades of yellow, rose, scarlet, 3s. to 5». 
doz. ; 12 named singles, 12s. to 24s.; doubles, 18s. to 30s. 
Seed, choice mixed Binglo or double. Is. 6d. and 2 b. 6d. 
Gloxinias, choice Btrain, 3s. doz. Catalogue free. 

A GEM FOR HANGING - BASKETS.— 

aL Indian Strawberry, yellow flowers, followed by scarlet 
berries; produce® innumerable young plants on long runners; 
ornamental in hanging-baskets, rockeries, etc. 3 well-rooted 
plants. Is. free, with directions.—JOHN RAYNER, Highfield, 
Southampton. 

TURFING DAISY (Pyrethrum Tchihatcliewi)- 

-k _A fine thing for carpeting bare places under trees, etc.; 
mossy evergreen foliage ; white Marguerite flowers ; spreads 
very rapidly. 4 strong plants, Is., free, with directions — 
RAYNER, as above. 

HIANT WHITE MARGUERITE.—Perfectly 

'J hardy, and needs only to be once planted to yield 
profusion of large flowers year after year. 3 strong plants. 
Is., free, with directions.—RAYNER, as above. 

fJRIMSON MARGUERITE.—Abundance i>f 

kj large blossoms, deep rich colour ; perfectly hardy ; once 
planted lasts for years. 3 well-rooted plants Is., free, with 
directions.—RAYNER, as above. 

THE ROSE CONVOLVULUS.—Climbs yard 

•k after yard like the common Convolvulus, bears charming 
double pink flowers like a Rose ; hardy, perennial ; flourishes 
anywhere. 2 good roots Is., free.—RAYNER, as above. 

HRCHIDS.—Amateur would like to correspond 

k/ with another with a view to sale or exchange.—S. 
AUSTIN, Glastonbury. 

T ONDON PRIDE, 2s. 3d. per 100. Double 

■Ll white Primrose, Primula denticulate (early lilac), 2«. 3x1. 
per doz.—M., Woodbank. Garvagh. 

H ERANIUMS, &c.—H. Jacoby, Master Chris- 

kJ tine, Crystal Palace Gem, Is. 6d. } Admiration, Sophia 
Dumaresque, McMahon, 2s.; Vesuvius, Is. 3d.; Flower of 
Spring, is. 4<l. ; Calceolarias Golden Gem, Is. 3d. ; splendid 
large dark, la. 6d. ; Violas Cloth of Gold, Mrs. Crossland, 
Countess of Kintore, Archie Grant, Is. 3d. ; Marguerites, 1b. ; 
Chrysanthemums, decorative sorts, in 12 var. for succession, 
1 b. 6d. ; White Perennial Phlox, 2s. 6d. per doz. Cucumber- 
planto(Rochford), 1 b. per pair. All free for cash with order.— 
H. LONGFORD, Florist, &c., Sherbum-in-Elmet, YorkB. 

H ERANIUMS, Autumn-struck.—Scarlet Vesu- 

kT vins, Is. 3d. doz. ; 7b. 100. Henry Jacoby and Bronze, ?£.. 
doz. ; 12b. 100. 8ilver-leaf, Pink Crystal Palace Gem, Happy 
Thought, and Ivy-leaf, Is. 8d. doz. ; 10b. 100, freo for cash.— 
C. ROFE, White Hill, Crowhorough, Sussex. 

HERANIUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 

kJ carriage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz. ; 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark crimson), 
John Gibbons (fine large scarlet), and Queen of Whites (pure 
white). 2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. Le Cygne (double white), F. V. 
Raspail (doublo scarlet), and Madame Thibaut (double pink), 
2s. doz. Ivy-leaf (double pink), Is. 8d. doz. ; 10b. 100.—CHAS. 
FRENCH, Pound Field, Boar's Head, Tunbridge Wells. 

XTEW GERANIUMS (Pearson’s).—12 choice 
•Ll var., 3s. 3d. ; 6, 1 b. 9d. DM.. 12,3s. 3d. :6.1 b. 9d.(J. James' 
selection).—J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 

■DUCHSIAS. — J. James can supply the boat 

•k only. 12 choice double and single var., 2s. ; 6, Is. 3cl. ; 41 
var., 8s.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 

■KTEW DOUBLE IVY GERANIUMS. — J. 

James can supply 12 choice var. for 3s. ; 6, 1». 9d.—J. 
JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 

"EVERLASTING PEA, lovely Hepatica, Auri- 

-Ll cula, Doronicum, Is. 6d. ; Crown Imperials, Dusty Miller 
Auricula, 2s. 9d.; magnificent Pmonies, Christmas Roses, 
3s. 6d. doz., free.—M r. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong, rooted 

kJ plants, correctly named, and sure to give satisfaction. 
12 choice new varieties, post free, for 3s.; 25 varieties, 5s. 6d. ; 
50 varieties, 10s., carriage paid for cash with order.- PEACH 
k SON, Nurserymen, Peterborough. 

“DERNS, Evergreen.—12 named Irish varieties, 
■k 2s. 6d. r free. 50 rockery Ferns, 5s. 6 tufts Gentiana 
verna, 2s. 6d.—O'KELLY, Ballyraughan, Co. Clare. 

PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

-k and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, &c., with each 5s. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 
l00; 30, Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3b. 6d., ikjsL free. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 36 years.—GILL, Lodging-house, 
Lyuton. North Devon. 


money, as hundreds of plants could be got from them.— 
KERR BROTHERS, Florists. Dumfries. 

TjAHLIA CUTTINGS, Is. 6d. doz., post free. 

■LJ AH classes, 250 varieties. Catalogue of Specialities in 
Seeds, Dahlias, CarnationB, Pansies, &e., &c., free.-KERR 
BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries;____ 

OHOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS, 

kJ strong, sturdy plants from 3-inch pots, perfectly clean 
and healthy, choicest kinds only, 6 var.. 2s. 6d.; 12 var.. 4s.; 
25 var., 7 b. 6d„ post free,-PEACH A SON. Nurserymen, 
Peterborough. 
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PROFITABLE TOMATOES. 

•THOUSANDS of sturdy young plants of all 

L the best varieties now ready. Having been thoroughly 
hardened off in cool-house these are vastly superior to the 
forced spindlings often sent out, and are sure to travel and do 
well. Our EFTELD GEM (of which we are the original 
raisers, and hold the true stock) is decidedly the eariiost, most 
jiroductive, Bhort-join ted, and altogether BEST Tomato in 
cultivation. Good plants 2s. 0d per dozen ; 25 for 4s. 6d. A 
customer writes that he obtained OVER 3 G\VT. of splendid 
fruit of this variety last summer from a house only 16 rt. by 
9 ft. In the open air it succeeds even better than under 
glass. Seed of this variety now sold out. 

Also strong plants of Early Ruby, Early Evesham, Perfec¬ 
tion, Ham Green, Chemin Rouge, Blenheim Orange, and 
other finest varieties, at Is. 6d. per doz.; or 2 doz. for 2s. bd. 
All free by post in strong boxes for cash with order. Our new 
Catalogue of Tomatoes, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, Zona Is, 
Ac., &c., now ready, gratis and free 


BEGONIAS. 


We offer a superb and almost unequalled strain of these 
deservedly charming and popular plants. Fine tubers, single, 
mixed colours, 2s. 9d., 3s. 3d., and 4s.. per dozen; to colour, 
for bedding, 4s. to 6s. doz.; to colour, for pots, exhibition, Ac., 
3 b., 7s. 6d., and 10s., to 30s. per doz.; grand doubles, to 
colour, 6s., 10s., 15s., and 20s., to 30s. doz.; finest mixed, os. 
and 7s. 6d. doz. Seod, single, 7d., Is., and 2s. pkt.; double, 
Is 2s and 3s. 6d. pkt. Ail post free. 

“ BEGONIA CULTURE h)R AMATEURS,” the newest 
and beBt work on the subject, and beautifully illustrated (not 
a Catalogue), Is. 2d., post free, or gratis to purchasers of 
7s. 6d. worth of tubers or seed. Also “ Tomato Culture, 
and “Chrysanthemum Culture” (uniform with above, same 
price and terms). 

G. RAVENSCROFT & CO., 

SOUTH BANK, CHICHESTER 

Ufl OADnCIJ however small, should be without 
NU uMnU L. n the following specialities : 

CAULIFLOWER, Covent Ganlen “ Snowball,” the finest 
C auliflower in existence, dwarf in habit, and sure heading; 
although not so large as some, the heads are of good size, pure 
white, and of very delicate flavour. CARROT, 8ummor 
Favourite, the finest flavoured main-crop Carrot grown, it ib 
stump-rooted, but grows to a good size and shape. LETTUCE, 
St. Albans All Heart, the very best White Cos Lettuce in 
commerce; as its name implies, it makes a splendid heart, 
and standB a long time before running to seed. ONIOb, 
.Market Favourite, this variety is one of the very best keeping 
Onions known, and is also a good exhibition variety. TOMATO, 
Abundance, ono of the very best Tomatoes, either for the 
amateur or market grower; it is smooth fru ited , very solid 
fleshed, and an abundant cropper. TURNIP, Model 
White Stone, one of the most handsome Turnips grown: clear 
white skin and single tap-root. VEGETABLE MARROW, 
Pen-y-byd, this iB a very distinct variety, and of excellent 
quality, and although small fruited is very prolific, and is cer¬ 
tainly the very best Marrow for table use. Per packet, 6d. 
each, or the seven for 3s., post free; half-sized packets, 4d. 
each, or the seven for Is. 9d., post free. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free on application —L. H. DENNIS A CO., The 
CO VENT GARDEN SEED STORES, 11 and 13, Catherine- 
street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

i an nnn violas to be given away. 

.LVJU) ULMJ _12 varieties, Is. 6d.; 100 planta, 20 varieties- 
9s., post free. All true to name, and satisfaction guaranteed 

'atalogues freo.-GKQ. STUART, Seedsman, Rothesay, 


p LADIOLI Madam de Vatry, white, streaked 
U carmine throat, grand. 3 bulbs and 2 Carnations Ger- 
. Ib. 6d., free.—G. AMBROSE, Cowpe, Waterfoot. 


[NASTURTIUM SEED, tall mixed; will flower 

-LN a n Bummer. First ounce, 5d., and 3d. for each additional 
ounce, post free. Sold for a charity by MRS. LLOYD- 
WILSON, Westworth, Cockermouth. _ 

■ROSES.— 3 Gloire de Dijon, 3 Tea-scented, and 

-Lw 6 other good Roses, named, 5*. 6d., free.—LEWIS & 
SON. Nurs erymen, Malvern. 

7 HARDY CLIMBERS, large plants (1 Mag- 

/ nolia, 2 Ampelopsis Veitchi, 1 Bignonia, 2 Clematis, 
distinct, 1 Rose), 2s. 6d., car. paid. Catalogue free.— 
W. BATEMAN, Rose Grower. Churchill, near Bristol. 


CORNWALL THE LAND OF THE FERN.— 

VJ 20 varieties, including OBinunda, Lanceolatum, Thelyp- 
teris, Recurva, Beech, Parsley, Tunbridgense, etc, 100, 5s. ; 
50, 3s., free. Large Rockery Ferns, well assorted, 100, 6s.; 50, 
3 b. 6d. free. Osmunda regaliB, 3e. per doz., free. A choice 
selection of 30 varieties, including Scolopendriiun Kelwayi, 
Polypodiumcambricum, &c., 100,7 b. 6d.; 50, 5 b., free.—T. FOX, 
Stable Hohha Gardens, Buryos Bridge. R.S.O., nr. Penzance. 


|T0R PLEASURE AND P ROFIT 

ciuimi, id 

Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. 

8o Acres of Saleable Trees. 




HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 
‘^Carriage free for Cash with order. 
8/- per doz., GO/- per 100. 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage Jorward 

POTS From 15/- a doz. 

Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres. 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/- 
per doz. 

[ N.B .— Single Plants are sold at 
slightly increased prices. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

{Over 170 pages) of Nursery 8tock, 
artistically produced, containing 
some hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable Information, 
free oa receipt of 3d. for postage 

IgicHARDSMITH &C* WORCESTER 


CHEAP PARCELS OF 
SPRING BEDDING PLANTS 

A BARGAIN. 

For Postal Order value 2 b. I will forward post free the 
following 100 plants :—12 Sweet Williams, 18 Forget-me-Note, 
24 Silene, 12 Pansies, 12 Canterbury Bells, 12 Pinks, 12 orna¬ 
mental Grasses. 

F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., 

LOWBROOK, MAIDENHEAD. 

SEEDS. SEEDS. SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE an d FLOWER-SEEDS, saved 
V from carefully selected stocks, at growers' prioes. Every 
Market Gardener and everyone with a garden should send for 
a Catalogue. 

B. L. COLEMAN ft SON, Seed Growers, 

SANDWICH, KENT. _ 

AND HOW TO CROW 
IT FOR PROFIT. 

3d., Post Free. 

Published and Sold by 

JOHN COBBAN, Seedsman, ROTHERHAM. 

5l)0Z. HARDY PLANTS FOR 3 s 

W H. BADMAN offers his Box of Hardy 

• Plants for present planting, containing 12 Forget-me- 
Nota, blue, 12 Wallflowers, 6 choice Sweet Williams, 12 best 
fancy Pansies, 6 ditto, plum velvet dark, 6 White Pinks, and 
6 Polyanthus, enough to plant small garden, for 3s., post free 
9d. extra. P.O. Order with order. 

The Nurseries, Hadlelgh, Suffolk. _ 

QIDALCEA LISTERI, grand new hardy her- 

O baceous, a gem for competition. F.O.O.’s, Silver Medals, 
Edinburgh, Ac. Fine planta, 2s. 6d. ea.—LI8TER, Rothesay. 


THE TOMATO, 


pARNATIONS.—1 dozen, including R. Hole, 

VJ Germania, Raby, Ac., 3a. 6d. Double Primroses, 9 var. 
Hardy plants. LiBta. —HOPKIN8, Mere, Knutsford. 


HLEMATIS, &c.—White, blue, red, crimson, 

VJ yel., 10 var., 3b. ; 5 var., Ib. 6d.; 3 var., Ib. RoBes, 50 var., 
16s. ; 24 vans., 8s. ; 12 var., 3s.; 3 var., Is. Carnations. 1,000 var. 
(seed 6d ), 9, Is., extra strong, free. List . Cucumber (Telegraph 
Kol.), 3 6 seeds. 6d.; 300, 3b — BROUNT, Crowbor o , Sussex. 

pREAT REDUCTION IN LILY BULBS.— 

VJ FINAL OFFER TO CLEAR.—6 Lilium Harrisi, selected 
bulbs; 2 specimen bulbs new variety giganteum crispum, 
hardy for borders, 5 feet high, immense spikes of fragrant 
flowers; and 6 Lycoris radiata, new hardy scarlet Pancratium- 
flowered Lily; 3s. the Collection, free. Sold out of auratums, 
Eucharis, roseums, and longif olios.—WHOLE8ALE FLORAL 
DE POT, 28, Paradise-street, Liverpool. _ 

TROP.EOLUM SPECIOSUM (Glory of tli 

J- Scotch Highlands), most beautiful hardy perennial climber 
in existence, growing 10 feet; festoons of fiery crimson flowers 
and bright blue berries; charming foliage; easily grown. 6 
roots, with instructions, Is. 3d., froe. — KING, Strathearn, 
Mere-road, Leicester. 


T OVEL’S Yorkshire Strawberries. — Thurv, 

J-l Paxton, President, and others; 25, Ib. ; 100, 3b. ; 500, 
12s. 6d. Car. paid for cash. Royal Sovereign, 12, Is. 6d.— 
W. LOVETi & SON. Driffield. 


A 


GAY GARDEN GAINED by growing 

GARAWAYS' favourite annuals, 15 pkt*., with cultural 
directions, post free for Is. 2d. Larger collections at equally 
cheap prices.—J AS. GARAWAY A CO., Durdham Down 
Nursery, Clifton, Bristol. __ 

rpo ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN sow 

JL CARAWAYS' only, the best perfect lawn seed, Is. 
per lb.; post free, Is. 4d.: 4 lb., 4s. 9d.; 8 lb. 9s. 3d., cash 
with order.—JAS. GARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down 

Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. _ 

"DARE.—Curious and Beautiful Cacti from my 
-Lb splendid Collection of over 240 of the choicest varieties 
in cultivation, including Echinocactus, Mam miliarias, Echin- 
opsis, Gasterias, Pillocereus, Echinocereus, Opuntias, Ha- 
worthias, Phyllocactua, &c. All grand, healthy plants. Also 
some grand specimen plant*. Printed List* and prices sent 
on application.—JOHN ATHERTON, Cadley, Preston. 

■REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS.— 

Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3*. per doz., free.— 
LEWIS & SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


QURPLUS PLANTS.—6 lovely named Coleus, 

O 6 superb Tuberous Begonias, 6 new Begonia atropurpurea, 
3 Tradescantias, 4 Gloxinia*, 6 Bridal Wreath, 6 Geraniums, 3 
Eupatorium*. 6 Chrysanthemums, 2 Araiias, 2 Ivy-leaf. 4 
Coronilla glauca, 54 good planta, 4s. 6d., free. 1 climber and 3 
grand Show Pelargoniums gratis with order. Half quantity, 
2b. 6d , free— Head Gardener, 46. Warwick-road, Banbury. 


T ILIES OF THE VALLEY, strong flowering 

•Ll crowns, Is. Gd. 100, free; White Broom, Is. 6d. dozen; 
Yellow Broom, Is. dozen, free ; Evening Primroser 
free.—A. BYMONDS, 65. East-street. Horncostie. 


, Is. dozen, 


pHRYSANTHEMUM, strong plants, from cold 

VJ frames, guaranteed true to name, no better value can be 
offered. Duchess of York, Is.; Mrs. E. Trafford, Is.; J. 
Agate, Is. ; Major Bonnafron, 6d.; M. C. Molin, 4d.; C. B. 
Whitnell, 4d.; or 1 doz. grand new exhibition Jap. or inc., in¬ 
cluding these, for 5s., car. free. 12, very good for show blooms, 
2s. 6d.; or 12 best sorts for cutting, 2s. 6d., free.—WM. WELCH, 
Rush Green, Romford, Essex. 


MARGUERITES Etoile d’Or, 

LY-L large white. Is. doz.; 6s. 100; 50s. 1,0( 


yellow, also 

largo white. Is. doz.; 6s. 100; 50s. 1,000. Special offer, 
5,000 Primrose and Violet roots, Is. 3d. 100 ; 4s. 6d. 500, 
carriage paid for cash with order.—WILLIAMS, Fulking, 
Beeding, Sussex^ 


•TOMATO PLANTS, Strong.—Chemin Rouge, 

-L and Early Prolific, Is. 3d. per doz.; 8s. per 100. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM Cuttings.—Best decora- 

U tive or market sorts. Whites: Snowflake, Lady Lawrence, 
L. Canning. Yellow : W. H. Lincoln, all 3s. 6d. 100 ; 15, Is. 3d.; 
or rooted. 2s ■ free —GARDENER. Perly Cross. Teignmouth. 

TOMATO PLANTS, strong, clean, and healthy, 

-L Ifleld Gem, Challenger, Jcc., Is. 9d. doz. free.— GEO. 
ANDREWS. Pad gate Nurseries, Warrington 


TTENDER’S PETUNIAS.—A grand strain. 

-LL Rose Hender strain of double fringed, pink and rose 
colours, new, 2s. 6d. pkt.; double fringed, splendid mixed. 
Ib. 6d. and 3s. pkt. ; large single, mottled nnd striped, Is. and 
2s. pkt. Amaranthus, Render's hybrids, splendid, Is. 6d pkt. 
Begonia, Voles’ prize single, extra, Is. and 2s. 6d.—HENDER 
A SONS, Nursery, Plymouth. 

qcOTCH PRIZE SEEDS AND PLANTS.— 

O Cuthbertson's new Catalogue, sixteenth edition, illuB- 
trated, sent gratis and post free. It contains descriptive lists 
of Prizo Strains of Dahlias, Gladioli, Pansies, Roses, Viola*. 
885 varieties herbaceous, 432 varieties choice vegetable and 
flower seeds. The Dundee Weekly News sayB: “ Aspirant* 
for honours at flower shows are particularly advised to procure 
this Catalogue, for Mr. Cuthbertson's Specialities have a 
reputation second to none in the kingdom, and they have a 
prize record that is perhaps unrivalled."—MICHAEL CU1H- 
BERTSON. Priz e Seed Grower and Florist, Rothesay. 


H ardy border and herbaceous 

PLANTS, &e. — Forbes' new illustrated, descriptive 
priced Catalogue for 1896 (146 page*) give* all particular*, 
including colours, height, season of flowering, &c., of thou¬ 
sands of these marvellously varied and highly popular flowers, 
free on application.— JOHN FORBES, Hawick, Scotland. 


WALLFLOWERS, strong, 3s. (id. 100. Prim- 

VY roses, 5*. Oval-leaf Privet, 2 feet. 6s. Ivies, common, 
2 to 3 feet, 8e. Ampelopsis Veitchi, 6s. dozen. Alpine and 
Herbaceous planta, 25s. 100 sort*. Catalogue Alpine aud 
Herbaceous plants, 6d.—STANSFIELD BROS., Southport. 


T ISTER’S SEEDS, PANSIES, DAHLIAS. — 

J-J Try my 2s. 6d. Coll. Veg. Beeds. Pansy seed, Is. and 2s. 6d. 
per pkt. 13 fine Fancy Pansies, named, 3s. 6d.; 12 extra, in 
eluding “Col. Buchanan,” ‘96, 5 b. 6d. Dahlia cuttings, 13, any 
section, Ib. lOd. 12 Border CamationB, 5s. Violas, 13 extra, 
2*. 6d.; bedders. Is. 6d. Ill. List free. — ALEX. LISTER, 
FloriBt, Rothesay. 


A SPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 

Xl not require half the expense usually incurred. For 
simple instructions see SEED LIST, free on application. 
Strong roots from 2a. 6d. per i00. —RICHARD SMITH Si CO., 
Nurserymen a nd Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


■fNORMOUS STOCK of all descriptions beau- 

■LJ tiful hardy and greenhouse plants. Must be cleared at 
great, reduction. Write for List, including Pansies, Daisies, 
Pyrethrums, Forget-me-Nots, Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, 
Cornflowers, Anemones, Godetias. Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Gaillardias, Antirrhinums, Columbines, Lupines, Poly¬ 
anthus, Carnations, Pinks. Picotees, Potentillae. Scabious. 
Violet*, Indian Pinks, Sweet Rocket. Sunflower. Poppies, all 
choico mixed, at 20, Is. 3d.; largo assorted Collection, 3s. 
Chrysanthemums, Primroses, Hollyhocks, rentstemons, 
Stocks, Mimulus, choicest mixed, 12, Is. 3d. Marguerites, 
blue, white, yellow, 12, Is. 3d. Fuchsias, 12, Is. 3d. Geraniums, 
best varieties, Is. 6d. doz. Arum Lilie*, Maiden-hair Ferns, 
4, Is. 3d. All strong plants, not weak seedlings, carriage paid. 
Useful exchanges taken.—F. GAYE, The Elms, Carlton, 
Lowe* toft. _ 

now.— 

__ _ varieties, well- 

rooted plant*, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per doz. Strong plant*, 
SOUVENIR DE MALMAISON, in 5-inch pot*, Is. each. 
PINKS: Mr*. SinkinB, 4s. per doz.; Stanley, 6s. per doz ; 
other named varieties, 5s. per doz.—JAS. GARA»V AY 
A CO., Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. _ 

pARNATIONS.—13 of the finest borders, in- 

\J eluding Germania, Uriah Pike, Muir, Raby, Ac., 5*. 6d., 
free - GEO. ANDREWS, Padgate Nurseries, Warrington. 

n ERANTUMS. — Well-rooted, autumn cut- 
VJ tings : H. Jacoby, Is. 9d. doz. ; 50, 5s. 6d. ; 100, 10s. 6d. ; 
White Vesuvius, Mdm. Thibaut (double pink), Is. 6d. doz. ; 
50,4s. 6d. ; 100,8s.; Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz. : 50, 4s.; 100, 
7s.; Ivy-leaf (splendid new double), Souvenir » .1 nles Turner, 
2s 6d. doz.: my selection, 6 varieties, 2s. d >/ All free for 
cash with order —G. FULLER. Robertshridge. Sussex. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, extra tine strain, 

1 ERECT FLOWERING, DOUBLE and SINGLE. — 
GARAWAY A CO. offer the above especially flue singles, 
3s. 6d. per dozen ; doubles, 6s. 6d. per dozen, free by post. 
Cash with order.—GARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down 
Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 


T ORD’S CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 

-Ll wherever exhibited. Winner of the leading prize at the 
National Carnation Exhibition (Northern Section) for thirteen 
consecutive years (1883 to 1895 inclusive). Strong rooted 
plants, 6s. and 7s. 6d. doz., free for cash. Seeds from the 
above, Is. and 2s. 6d. pkt —T. LORD. Florist, Todmorden. 


DOSES—ROSES.—In all the leading varieties. 


—i. per doz.--- 

Ro^e Grower! Louth, T.inc|lni»hir> 


ejv-e^tulogue!' free.—H NOI 

go gle 


phloxes, PentstemoNs, antihkhT- 

-L NTUM, Ac.— For the best and most complete Collections 
extant of these deservedly popular, high-class flowers, obtain 
Forbes’ new illustrated, descriptive, priced Catalogue for 
1896 (146 pages), free on application. — JOHN FORBES, 
Hawick. N.B. 


pARNATIONS—For full particulars of t 

U certificated grand now Carnations Bucdeuch CL 


the oft 

certificated grand now Carnations Buccleuch Clove and 
Yule Tide, and every other variety of merit, see Forbes' new 
illustrated, descriptive, priced Catalogue for 1896 (14b pages), 
free on application.—JOHN FORBES, Hawick, Scotland. 


HARNATIONS should be planted n 

\J GARAWAY A CO. offer best named varietiei 


TOMATO PLANTS A SPECIALITY.— 3,000 

-*- strong, stocky plants, new “Comet," no better Tomato 
grown, 10 inches high. 2s. doz., free. Also Challenger, Market 
Favourite, Trophy, Perfection, la. to 2s. doz., fret*. — T. J. 
EDNEY, Market Grower, Baaingsteke. 


PUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph or Rochford, 

\J 25 for 6d.; 100, Ib. 6d., free. TOMATO SEED: Comet, 3d. 
and 6d. pkt.; Challenger, Trophy, Market Favourite, 2d. and 
4d.— EDNEY, as above._ 

PUCUMBER PLANTS. — Telegraph, lOd. 

\J each ; 3 for 2s. 3d.; 6, 4s. ; 12, 7s. 6d. Carefully packed, 
freo.-T. J. ED NEY. Baaingsteke. __ 

2 ft. to 3 ft. and 3 ft. 


QILVER FIR trees: 

^ to 4 ft., 1 


- w ^ from 8s. to 12s. per 100. Carnations (border), 
Mrs. R. Hole, Raby Castle, Gloiro de Nancy, and Celia. Celia, 
a great acquisition, very sweet and free. 8urplufi stock 
cheap —WM ALLAN. Thorpe Ma rket Nursery. Norwich 

an nnn double & single begonia 

UUjUUU TUBERS, large erect-flowering, 2s. 6d, per 
doz.; per 100, 18s Gloxinias, spotted or mixed, per doz., 
2s. 6d.; per 100, 18*., post free, cash with order. Send for 
List free. — JOHN WELLS, Begonia Nureery, Ryarsh 

Mailing,Kent Original frem 
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A NIGHT-SCENTED GARDEN. 

Some of your readers may probably like to go 
in for a novelty this summer, as I have done for 
years, in the way of a night-scented garden. It 
is interesting and decidedly novel, and well 
repays one’s trouble. Of course, business men, 
who leave home early and return somewhat late, 
derive only small pleasure from their gardens, 
except on Saturday and Sunday. They, as a 
rule, leave too early to see the opening flower, 
and reach home only too late, after it has closed 
its petals and refuses to scatter any more of 
its fragrance abroad until next day. As is well 
known, there are a number of plants which open 
their petals and throw out their scent only after 
dusk. This habit has doubtless been acquired by 
them through the plant being fertilised by night- 
flying moths or insects, which are thus attracted 
by the fragrance of the flowers, which otherwise 
might be difficult to find in the dark. I have 
grown for years a few of these plants, which I 
will briefly indicate. First and foremost, I sow’ 
every year a small patch of Matthiola bicornis, 
or Night-scented Stock. The flower is very 
similar to the old-fashioned Virginian Stock, 
but after dusk it throws out a very strong anti 
pleasant perfume, with much of the Clove 
character about it. I also sow a patch of a 
somewhat unknown annual, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, has no English name, and is known only 
by the name of Schizopetalon Walkeri. It 
throws out after dusk a most delicately-flavoured 
almond scent. The flower itself is pure white, 
and of a conspicuous shape. The plant is a very 
interesting one to grow, and will be a stranger 
to most of your readers. The cost of these is three¬ 
pence a packet about—not a ruinous expenditure 
certainly, and well within the means of all your 
readers. Then, as I have no glass at present, I 
buy a few young plants of Nicotiana aflinis, the 
fragrance of which all garden lovers are 
acquainted w r ith. I have also a few plants of 
the (Enothera odorata, or Evening Primrose, 
and thus at a very small cost I have, in a certain 
plot, set apart from the rest of the garden, a 
class of plants which are always ready to give 
me of their best when I take my evening stroll, 
and when their fellow plant creatures are 
absorbed in slumber. J. N., Didubury. 


SWEET VIOLETS. 

In classical times Violets vied writh the Roses of 
Psestum as material for those wreaths that 
decked the foreheads of the revellers at the 
banquets and symposia of Romans and Hellenes. 
Pliny, Ovid, and Horace all speak of the Violet, 
which in those days was used to perfume the 
wine-cup os well as for personal adornment. 

Do we not rememoer the glamour that 
Athene’s wondrous “City of the Violet crown” 
once held for us ? and although we are nowa¬ 
days told by some that the ton of the Greeks 
was not the Violet, and by others that the city’s 
purple coronal was composed of Thyme, the 
persistence of early impression leads us still to 
picture the crown of Athens as fashioned from 
odorous Violets. | 

Digitized by VjOOSlC 


The poet Wordsworth says: “ Long as there 
are Violets they will have a place in story,” and, 
indeed, our poets have not been chary of voicing 
their loveliness and fragrance. When, on the 
heights of Ida, Paris judged the beauty of the 
disrobed immortals, it was “from out the 
Violets” that 'Jdalian Aphrodite’s “foot shone 
rosy-white.” In Guinevere’s spring-tide journey 
towurd Camelot to meet the blameless king, 
“ in Mewses mixt with Violet her cream-white 
mule his pastern set.” The Violets of Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Winter’s Tale ” were “ Sweeter than 
tne lids of Juno’s eyes or Cytherea’s breath.” 
Shelley often sings of the Violet—its odour “ liv¬ 
ing within the sense ”—its blossoming with the 
Windflowers and its heralding the reawakening 
of spring: “ After the slumber of the year the 
woodland Violets reappear. ” The most beautiful 
verse of Gray’s elegy, unfortunately discarded 
by the poet as creating too long a parenthesis, 
touches melodiously on the Violet. Tennyson’s : 
“By ashen roots the Violets blow,” and Mrs. 
Heman’8 : “ The winds which tell of the Violet’s 
birth,” are fragments from the story of the 
spring, while the wistful longing for the return 
of that past which is ever encircled by a magic 
halo is pathetically expressed in the line, 
“ Where are the Violets of vanished years?” 

The great Napoleon’s choice of the Violet os 
Itis emblem made the flower for years an 
object almost of adoration throughout France, 
and report has it that the lingering fragrance of 
the countless blooms used by the luckless 
Empress Josephine in the decoration of Mal- 
maison still clings to the salons where she once 
held sway. 

About the Ides of March the length of many 
a Devon lane is fragrant with the breath of the 
white Violets, half hidden beneath the Grasses 
and bents of the preceding year, and to the city- 
dweller no more acceptable floral gift can be 
devised than a bunch of these flowers. A touch 
of the enchanter’s wand is not more potent than 
is their scent to roll back the decades and bring 
again to sight those green aisles between the 
Elm-tree boles—that southern bank of the pas¬ 
ture-land where the reel cattle complacently 
ruminate, and tho high cat kin-crowned hedge¬ 
row, which of yore yielded such goodly store of 
perfumed blossoms. In April the scentless 
sisters, the Dog Violets with the Primroses, 
clothe the banks with a mantle of purple and 
saffron. Violets are among the most long- 
suffering of cut-flowers, and a spray or button¬ 
hole, shrivelled ancl limp at night-fall, will, if 
cast bodily into a basin of cold water, be fresh 
again on the coming mom, having meantime, as 
a recompense for its regained vitality, imputed 
to its limpid bath a memory of its own perfume. 
Culture. 

Though the culture of Violets is by no means 
difficult, it is notorious that some growers, by 
reason of soil or situation, are forced to exercise 
a greater amount of foresight and subsequent 
care than is necessary in the case of others whose 
environments are more favourable. As a rule, 
the ground in which the runners are to be 
l&nted should be well worked up and enriched 
uring the late autumn. In some soils, how¬ 
ever, it has been found advisable to delay this 
preparation until after the commencement of 


the new year. At the end of April or early in 
May (a top-dressing of leaf-mould, wood-ashes 
and well-rotted hot-bed or Mushroom-bed- 
manure having been previously added), the 
runners should be planted in rows 12 inches 
apart, the individual plants being distant at 
least 10 inches from each other. If the ground 
t>e dry at the time of planting, a copious watering 
should be given to settle the runners, and when 
absolutely necessary during the summer the 
supply should be continued. Many growers, 
especially those around Paris, are averse to 
frequent waterings, and hold that the plants 
thrive better where artificial application of 
moisture is not resorted to. In dry seasons, 
however, it is well-nigh impossible to keep the 
red-spider in check unless free recourse is had 
to the watering-pot. A mulch of well-rotted 
manure in the month of June, and applications 
of liquid fertilisers through the summer and 
autumn, will be found beneficial in building up 
the strength of the plants, so that when they 
are lifted and transferred from the open ground 
to frames at the end of September they may be 
well furnished with flower-buds. Three weeks 
or so before the lifting it is advisable to go over 
the plants, cutting off with a spade all outlying 
roots, this inducing the growth of fresh rootlets, 
which will be ready to take hold of the new' 
soil as soon as the plants are settled in their 
blooming quarters. As it is necessary that the 
whole oftneir strength should be concentrated 
in the crown, all runners forming upon the 
lants should be cut off as soon as they appear 
uring their sojourn in the open. The best situ¬ 
ation For securing strong summer growth varies in 
different localities, but in the southern counties 
a slope facing south should be avoided. I have, 
in those districts, seen very satisfactory results 
obtained on a slight slope facing the north. 

Soil 

is another matter which deserves consideration. 
If, by reason of its containing lime or being 
too tenacious in staple, the plants are found 
not to thrive, a depth of at least 6 inches of the 
natural compost should be removed and light 
rich soil substitut ed. Experienced growers have 
found success unattainable, although at a dis¬ 
tance of three miles Violets have flourished like 
w’eeds, until this method was practised. Light 
and shady soils are, again, unsuited to the vigor¬ 
ous growth of Violets unless enriched with oow- 
lnanure and a liberal allowance of leaf-mould. 
With these adjuncts, however, in most seasons 
the plants will be found to grow and to flower 
satisfactorily, though under such circumstances 
a more diligent campaign against the red-spider 
is needed than on more retentive soils. I am 
acquainted with a small garden in a sheltered 
position on the banks of the Dart, where the 
soil was of the last-mentioned description, in 
which some years since the outdoor culture of 
Marie Louise Violet was, by following the 
above recommendation, attended with more 
than average success. Commencing to bloom at 
the end of August, the plants in question pro¬ 
duced blossoms continuously throughout tho 
winter months until the first week in May. 
The question of bottom-heat in the frames is 
one upon which opposite opinions prevail. It 
is claimed by the upholders of the system 
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tliat the warmth from the hot-bed, upon which 
the Boil is placed, starts the plants into imme¬ 
diate growth, but as these, if properly grown, 
should be studded w T ith bloom-buds at the 
time of their introduction to the frame, 
the result would be the production of 
flowers during the height of the Chrysan¬ 
themum season instead of in mid-winter, 
when their value is so greatly enhanced. 
A three-quarter-span frame is the most handy 
for the purpose, though equally good results 
may be obtained with ordinary sliding lights. 
If the frame or pit has a 4-inch pipe running 
round the inside, so much the better, as then 
in hard weather frost may be excluded, and the 
necessity for keeping the frame covered day and 
night lieing obviated, the plants may have the 
light—and occasional change of air—that is 
so essential to their well-being. 

The base of the frame may be filled up with 
twigs, long manure, garden refuse, or any 
material allowing of free drainage ; the soil 
which is placed on the top consisting of good 
fibrous loam, old hot-bed manure, and leaf- 
mould, or any fairly rich and porous compost. 
The plants, which should be carefully lifted with 
a good ball of earth, should not be more than 
8 inches from the glass and may be left fully 
exposed to the air for three weeks or longer after 
planting should frost or excessively wet 
weather not supervene. The early closing of 
the frames after planting is conducive to damp¬ 
ing, which is one of the most fruitful sources of 
disaster in this form of culture, and, on this 
account, air should be given every day if practi¬ 
cable. Winter waterings, except in frames that 
can be heated and the moisture thus dried up, 
are risky, as, should the lights have to be kept 
shut ancil covered up by reason of severe weather, 
damping is almost certain to ensue. On no 
account should liquid-manure be given while 
the plants are in bloom, as the Violet, lavishly 
as it imparts its perfume, is equally ready to 
receive as to give, and the scent of its flowers 
becomes under such conditions as intolerable as 
it is otherwise exquisite. In March a top-dressing 
of light, rich soil should be given, into which 
the runners, the strongest and those nearest 
the plants being alone retained, will speedily 
root. These runners will be ready for planting 
in the positions prepared for them, as already 
described, at the end of April. It must be 
clearly understood that, however much care is 
lavished on the plants when in the frame, the 
secret of success lies not in that chiefly, but in 
the summer culture in the open ground, and 
should this be neglected partial or total failure 
is inevitable. Another method of frame culture 
which is sometimes pursued is that of placing 
light, low frames over the plants in the open 
ground, this entailing but little trouble, and 
often being attended with fairly good results. 
For growing entirely in the open air the same 
routine recommendea for preparing the plants 
for frames should bo followed, all runners being 
scrupulously removed until August. If by the 
end of April the runners then formed have not 
taken h<nd of the rich soil supplied them in 
March, they may still be planted, and the old 
plants may also be divided if sufficient runners 
cannot otherwise be obtained. Should a few pot 
plants be required they should be taken up 
without disturbing the roots unnecessarily in 
September, and potted firmly in rich soil iu 
6-inch pots, when after a good watering they 
may be placed in a cold frame, the lights of 
which should always be kept tilted. With the 
advent of frost the pots should be brought into 
a cool-liouse and given a position on a shelf near 
to the glass. 

Of double varieties Marie Louise and New 
York (rich violet), which are practically synony¬ 
mous, are perhaps the most satisfactory, though 
De Parme (dark lavender), an improved 
Neapolitan, which, if not rivalling the tender 
tint of that lovely variety, is infinitely more 
robust and free-blooming, is by many held 
in great esteem. Victoria, a large, rich blue, is 
a late bloomer, flowering when most of the 
Violets are over. Comte de Brazza is the best 
white, but does not produce blooms with much 
freedom until after the commencement of the 
new year. Mme. Millet and Clarence Castle 
are two of the fashionable “ heliotrope ” shade, 
which, though interesting as a novelty, lacks 
the charm that is attached to the violet hue that 
names the flower and is its fittest colour. 

Of singles, the besTfob frame culture seems to 
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be the newly-introduced California, purple in 
colour, and is of very large size, graceful 
shape, exceedingly fragrant, and a free bloomer. 
Princess of Wales, another new introduction, 
also gives promise of becoming an acquisition, 
it being of large dimensions, and similar in 
colour to California, its petals, however, being 
more rounded. Wellsiana (purple), an older 
variety, is large, but has not the grace of the 
two former. It is by no means floriferous, and 
possesses brittle flower-stalks. Victoria Regina 
is a good Violet of the regulation colour, not so 
large as the three already mentioned, but a 
more enduring bloomer than the last. Admiral 
Avellan is a red-purple of good size, being of the 
same colour as the Red Russian, which latter is 
the freest bloomer in the open during the early 
winter montlis that wo liavo. The hue of the 
last two leaves, however, as much to be desired 
as does the “ heliotrope ” tints. Of whites, the 
White Czar is the best, and we are still await¬ 
ing a large single of this colour. 

S. W. F., South Devon. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

More ventilation and more water will be required, and 
less artificial heat. But in ventilating as far as possible 
admit the fresh air where it falls most under the influence 
of the sunshine. On the southern side of the house, if the 
sun is very bright, it may be advisable to use a little shade 
over Azaleas and other plants in bloom to preserve the 
flowers as long os possible. Give liquid-manure to plants 
coining into bloom to give size to the blossoms, but it is 
best not to use one class of manures too exclusively, as 
plants like a change of diet. Sow seeds of the Blue 
Gunn. Eucalyptus globulus is the variety grown for 
greenhouse and outdoor work. Strong plants make strik¬ 
ing backgrounds in the conservatory, and may be planted 
outside in summer. They are easily raised from seeds 
sown now. Kalosanthes coccinea is a useful plant for 
summer blooming in the conservatory, and it comes in well 
when well grown for the summer shows. Must be grown 
in a light position near the glass to ripen the growth. 
Cuttings of the ends of the young shoots strike freely in 
sandy soil. Cactuses are coming into fashion again. I 
have a vivid recollection of the grand plants we used to 
have many years ago of Cereus speciosissimus planted out 
in the conservatory border, and of the horrid work it was 
to attend to them, in consequence of the long sharp spines. 
Those who have collections of Cacti should now overhaul 
them, and give water occasionally to cause the plants to 
push out flower-buds. All the Cereus family are easily 
propagated from cuttings. Let the cuttings dry up the 
wound a little before potting them. I have had them lie 
on a shelf for a week or two without harm, and in some 
instances roots have pushed out whilst the cuttings have 
been laid up to dry. They form a very interesting family, 
and are worth looking up again. Climbers will require 
looking over frequently now to regulate the growth. 
Where there is plenty of room Mandevilla suaveolens may 
be planted ; the flowers are freely produced in summer, and 
are pure white and very fragrant. I once had a large plant 
that used to ramble outside through the open lights (which 
were always left open in summer), and flower outside with 
great freedom, ana filled the garden with fragrance. 

North House. 

This will lie invaluable now to keep plants hack and 
prolong the blooming season. A north house is one of the 
essentials to successful exhibiting, and after the Azaleas 
and hard-wooded plants are over, this house is just as 
useful for Fuchsias and other summer-blooming plants. 
The usual place for such a structure is at the back of the 
vineries or other fruit-houses. It is difficult to keep plants 
hack by shading alone. 

Stove. 

The remainder of the Gloxinias and Achimenes may be 
started now'. The latter may either be shaken out and 
put in fresh soil, which should lie light and sandy, or 
started in the pots and pans as they are, and when the 
shoots are just breaking up divide carefully and repot. 
Seedling Gloxinias and Begonias prick off into pans or 
boxes. Let me once more say a w’ord in favour of the 
prettv blue-flowered African plant named Saintpaulia. 
Everybody with a warm greenhouse should grow it, as it will 
become a favourite plant for the drawing-room table, being 
so bright and neat in habit. Calodiums ore all starting 
now, and should be kept at the warm end of the house for 
the present The pretty little species argyrites is a 
charming little table plant in summer and autumn. Nice 
little tuns of elegant foliage may be had In 6-inch pots. 
As soon as the Allamandas get fairly on the move, strings 
must be led to the roof for the support of the young 
shoots, so that the growths may ripen up at the point and 
produce flowers. 

Palms and Ferns. 

There will be a good deal of repotting in this department 
now. If one has only small or even moderate-sized houses, 
it is unwise to go in for collections of Palms. Better 
oonflne one’s attention to the Kentias, Arecas, Latanias, 
Seaforthias, Phoenix, and Cocos, and of these the best and 
most useful for all kinds of decorative work are the Kentias 
and Cocog. Palms arc strong-rooting things, and should 
be potted firmly in soil of not too light a character. I had 
a lot of Palms a few months ago from Ghent, and they' 
were potted in leaf-mould, and being in London one day, I 


* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten day$ to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


bought a further lot of Palms, and they were all potted in 
loam of rather heavy character. There is no doubt that 
plants are more lasting when potted in loam, and the soil 
made quite firm. Ferns of ail kinds may be repotted now. 
We generally go through the tropical Ferns in the warm- 
house first, and then look through the greenhouse collec¬ 
tion. Woodwardia radicans is delightful placed on a rooky 
mound, w'hcre the long, arching fronds can have room to 
develop. It is also very effective in a good-sized bosket 
suspended from the roof. 

Melons in Frames. 

These will do well now in frames, with a genial lxsttom- 
heat from a bed of manure. Before planting the Melons 
it is a good plan to lay two thicknesses of sods under the 
hills for the double purpose of keeping down strong heat 
at the first, and to offer some obstacle to the entry cf the 
roots into the manure. 

Window Gardening. 

A sunny window may now be devoted to raising seed¬ 
lings of tender annuals to flower in summer. 1 need not 
enumerate them. Just sow the thing you want to, and 
treat them in a common-sense way. 

Outdoor Garden. 

When the Roses are pruned, loosen up the surface and 
mulch liberally with manure before the moisture has 
all evaporated. This mulch will save a lot of labour in 
watering, and will nourish the plants, and so lead to die 
production of fine blossoms. The disadvantage of so much 
watering of porous soils is the loss of nutriment caused by 
the frequent washing. This is by far the best season 
for propagating the Herbaceous Phloxes by division. 
Pvrethrums, also, divide well now, and, if mulched, soon 
get established. Both of these families should be divided 
and transplanted every' two years if good spikes of Phloxes 
and fine blooms of Pvrethrums are required. We have 
lately been buying Peonies somewhat largely’, and shall 
try to work up stock enough to have some broad masses of 
distinct colours. A mass of white Peonies when in flower 
would be very’ effective. The new dwarf Canna is another 
distinct plant that will he more heard of in the future. If 
well done they are very effective, either in masses or 
planted thinly, or as a groundwork of some low, 
contrasting plant. Divide new sorts now for stock, ami 
help on in heat. This is the very best season for planting 
hardy Ferns. 

Fruit Garden. 

To give flavour to ripening Strawberries, they must have 
a free ventilation, especially when the sun shines. It is a 
good plan to dip Strawberries on their introduction to the 
forcing-house in Gishurst compound, or something of a 
similar nature that will destroy the eggs of insects and the 
spores of fungi. Liquid-manure may be given to plants 
swelling off tneir crop. Especially is this necessaiy where 

? lants are forced in smaller pots than 6 inches in diameter. 

\ T e have grown Strawberries in 5-inch pots, but not lately'. 
They cost so much in watering. We always make it a rule 
to go through all vineries once a w’eek to regulate growth. 
There is then no great amount of growth to take out, and 
the finger and thumb will do all the work. When a knife 
has to be used the work has been neglected, and to cut 
out long shoots must give too much check. The same 
rule, though in a less degree, applies to Peaches and Figs. 
There are always some shoots to remove and others to 
regulate and tie in. Young trees should be got into 
training in good time, os when a tree is permitted to run 
wild for a season it is difficult to get the shoots to assume 
the right position. Keep a close watch upon Peaches on 
south walls, and if a green or black fly appears use 
Tobacco-pow’der at once—not in large quantities, but just 
a light puff here and there from the distributor. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Prepare the ground for planting Asparagus, or, rather, 
I ought to sav give the finishing touches to prepare for the 
planting early in April, as the land should have been 
trenched and manured some time ago to let the atmosphere 
into it. Charred garden refuse forms a good dressing for 
plaeing over the roots in planting. It is not necessary to 
make beds in the old way for the production of good 
Asparagus. If planted in shallow trenches, 3 feet apart, 
ana the roots covered w'ith light, rich compost, the plants 
soon get established and make rapid progress. We have 
as fine Asparagus grown on this trench plan as any other, 
and the most is inarle of the land, for these crowded beds 
soon get thinned out by deaths. One or two-year-old plants 
are best, or seed may he sown. We should not recommend 
anyone to send long distances for plants ; the thick fleshy 
roots soon suffer. Onion and LeekB raised in the frame to 
get early plants must not lie permitted to get drawn. 
Move to cold-frame, and get them hardy, and then plant 
out in w ell-prepared land. Plant a good Marrow' Pea now’ 
to succeed earlies and second earlies. Walker’s Perpetual, 
Daniel’s Matchless Marrow, and many* others are suitable 
for sowing now and fortnightly till the end of June. Plant 
Brood Windsor Beans. If a pit can he spared plant it with 
Canadian Wonder French Beans. They will come in useful 
between those forced in warm house and the early border. 

E. Hobday. 


THS COMING WISE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
21st to March 28th. 

Planted more Potatoes. The chief sorts for garden 
planting are Rivers’ Ashleaf for first digging; then Beauty 
of Hebron and Snowdrop. These kinds suit our soil, and 
by changing the seed occasionally we get good crojw. The 
late Potatoes are best grown in the field. Pricked out 
Onions raised under glass; also Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and 
Brussels Sprouts. Planted seeds of Vegetable Marrow— 
two seeds in a pot. They will be brought on cool, and os 
soon as large enough will go out under handlights or 
shelters of some other form. We have found inverted 
flower-pots very useful for this w’ork, and they can be 
lifted off in the morning and replaced at night. Thinned 
| early Carrots in frames. They are not thinned very much, 

I as the young Carrots may be used for soups and flavouring 
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us soon as they are as large as one's finger, and they are 
growing very fast now. Sowed a few seeds of the Turnip- 
rooted Beet for first use. The great merit of this variety 
is its earliness. Placed a little warm earth round the 
Potatoes in the hot-bed, and gave a soak of liquid-manure. 
Early Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce will soon turn in in 
the gentle hot-bed. These are generally sown after the 
first batch of Asparagus comes out. There is a splendid 
early Cabbage Lettuce grown in the market gardens round 
Norwich that we have never seen elsewhere. It is a black- 
seeded variety, and is called the Texture. It turns in very 
quickly, and has a Ann, close heart. It has been grown 
round Norwich for many years, and we can strongly 
recommend it. Divided our collection of the new dwarf 
Gannas. They were potted up in autumn, and were of 
some use under glass after lifting as many of the spikes 
opened their flowers. We want to make stock, and have 
therefore cut the new sorts up rather close. Shall help 
rhem on in heat for a time. We sowed at the end of 
February a collection of foliage or sub-tropical plants, 
including the bronze-leaved Castor Oil (Oibson’s), 
Fenlinanda eminens, several Solanums, Acacia lophantha, 
etc. These are now potted off and returned to the warm- 
pit for a time, but will be taken to the greenhouse to 
harden as soon as they are well established. We have 
Tuberous Begonias enough in several distinct colours for 
several beds, and these have been shaken out and placed 
in l>oxes of Cocoa-nut-flbre just to start them, when the) 
will be potted singly and grown on without much fire-heat 
to be ready for the beds towards the end of May. We have 
a lot of young plants of Pentstemons from a good collection 
of named sorts in a cold frame waiting to go out, which 
will be in a few days. We do not look upon these plants 
as being quite hardy, though they will go through a mild 
winter. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


INSECT ENEMIES TO PEAS AN1) 
BEANS. 

I think I may safely assert that all the leading 
seedsmen exercise very groat care in examining 
all Peas and Beans before sending out to cus 
tomers, carefully excluding any that may appear 
unsound or indicating insect attacks. Many 
small retailers of seeds ask gentlemen and their 
gardeners why they do not purchase from them, 
as they can supply equally as good seeds as the 
big houses and at a much lower rate. The 
latter may be true, but as to the seeds l>eing 
equally as good is more than doubtful, which 
can be proved by comparison, and in the vast 
majority of instances it will be found that the 
cheap seeds have been a false economy. In the 
case of Peas and Beans this will be found 
especially true, by the introduction of insect 
pests into the garden. Of these amongst Peas, 
the Pea-beetle (Bruchus pisi) and the striped 
Pea-weevil (Sitone3 lineatus) are the worst. 
Peas infested with the beetle named can easily 
be detected through the holes made by the 
grubs, and should on no account be sown, but 
burnt at once, thereby minimising the danger 
of attack as much as possible. The striped Pea- 
weevil is a much more serious enemy to combat 
and does more damage, a9 unless its ravages 
are checked, it will frequently destroy the 
plants. Some four years ago I had to contend 
against this foe, and could not imagine what 
was the matter with whole row's of Peas just 
staked, which, instead of growing well, appeared 
likely to vanish. On examining the under sides 
of the leaves I discovered the weevils in a fully 
developed state, and also larva* of the same, 
both feeding on the foliage and shoots day and 
night. Dusting with lime, soOt, etc., had only 
a slight effect in preventing their ravages. What 
seemed to have the best result was repeated 
applications of liquid-manure, and working into 
the 9oil with the Dutch hoe a light dressing of 
fish guano. It is possible that the manures 
were objectionable to the insects as well as 
stimulating to the Peas, but by one or both 
those causes fair crops were secured, although 
not so good as if no injury had been done by 
insect pests. Deep and thorough cultivation is 
also advisable to prevent further attacks, and 
even then it may take a year or two to eradicate 
it, oven when the Peas are sown on fresh 
ground, as is usually done in most gardens. In 
my case it took two years to accomplish its ex¬ 
tirpation. 

The Bean-weevil (Bruchus granarius) is 
evidently becoming more general, as out of 
various lots of Broad Beans obtained from 
several notable firms during the past few years 
every packet has had Beans therein infested. 
However, if all such Beans (which may be 
detected by the orifice) are burnt, only sowing 
the sound ones, no unsightly breaks will occur 
in the rows through not putting in damaged 
seed. Last year our Broad Beans had a few 
strange caterpillars on them" " T 0n sending lome 
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to a well known autiiority oil such matters, I 
was informed that they were the larvae of the 
gamma-moth, and was strongly advised to care¬ 
fully hand-pick the infested plants, otherwise 
they might, increase to such an extent as to 
inflict serious damage to that kind of crop. In 
face of the many and apparently increasing 
quantity of insect foes that we have to fight 
against annually, it should be palpable to all 
that seeds should only be obtained from those 
firms who strive to send out clean stocks, that 
will not only be a credit to them, but also satis¬ 
factory to growers, by germinating freely and 
not prone to the enemies mentioned. 

\V. 


ONION ROUSH AM PARK. 

The illustration we give our readers of Onion 
Rousham Park shows one of the larger varieties, 
on the culture of which we have had several 
articles of late. As this subject has been 
thoroughly dealt with we need say nothing 
further here, as details will be found in the last 
Novemberand December numbers of Gardening. 
Rousham Park is one of the )>est keeping kinds 
grown, and is of great value for what may be 
called general use for winter and spring supplies, 
when the seed is sown in the usual way, the 
seedlings well thinned, the bulbs well ripened 
and wintered in an exposed loft or room, being 
merely protected from frost. This variety is 
somewhat after the White Spanish type, of 
mild flavour, and a good all-round Onion. 



Onion Rousham Park. From a photograph by 
Mr. Parreti, Canterbury. 


Medium-sized, well-ripened bulbs are better 
than very large ones. 

Mr. Wythes, Syon House Gardens, Brentford, 
writes : “ Personally, I do not care for bulbs 
weighing 2 lbs. or more, but though they can be 
grown to an enormous size I faU to see their 
utility, except for show, as such bulbs do not 
keep so well as smaller ones, and this last is an 
important point with the grower who requires 
sound Onions from the early autumn to late 
spring the following season. For winter dishes 
cooked whole, served with rich gravy, the 
medium size, or what our forefathers would 
have termed large bulbs, are a delicious winter 
vegetable, and Rousham Park is one of the very 
best for this purpose. It is one of the best for 
the amateur, being reliable, a good keeper, and 
attaining a large weight, being a very solid bulb 
of mild flavour. Rousham Park is a type of 
white Spanish, and of rapid growth. It is 
one of tne newer varieties which has brought 
the Onion into prominence on account of 
its size, shape, and cooking qualities. To 
get early or large roots the seed is sown in hoat 
at the end of the year, but splendid bulbs may 
be grown for ordinary use by sowing at this 
date in land well enriched with manures, and in 
light soils made firm. This latter is an important 
point, and should receive more attention, as 
Onions in light dry soil fail to bulb freely. 
It is necessary to make a firm bed, to sow 
thinly, and to thin early; also to feed freely 
during growth in the way of a good artificial 
fertiliser applied in showery weather. Soot is 
excellent ana also nitrate of soda during growth. 
To secure good roots they, should never cease 
growing from the time the seedlings show above 


the soil until growth is complete, ami in dry 
seasons food and moisture are important to 
promote rapid growth.” 


Early Potatoes. — Without doubt it 
repays any gardener well to incur the trouble 
and expense incidental to erecting a light, 
temporary framework or trellis over a warm 
border after having planted the ground some¬ 
what closely with dwarf early Potatoes. If the 
sets have been first sprouted in gentle warmth 
and in full light, then disbudded to one, or at 
the most two sprouts, they are* in the best 
possible condition for planting. The border 
should have worked in during the planting some 
half-heated short manure and leaves, as through 
that agency growth is stimulated. If such 
plantings be made about the middle of February, 
tops are well through the ground in three 
weeks, and over the trellis or framework erected 
there should be drawn at night a stout canvas 
cover, or have mats thrown over to preserve 
warmth in the soil, and later to protect the 
tender tops from frost. If the sets have been 
planted 6 inches in depth and in rows 15 inches 
apart, earthing will be impossible, and, indeed, 
not required. In such a way it will be easy to 
have fine young Potatoes several weeks before 
they can be dug from unprotected borders. A 
few sorts specially suitable for this form of cul¬ 
ture are Ringleader, Laxton’s Early, Sutton’s 
Al, Veitch’s Ashleaf, Sharpe’s Victor, Midsum¬ 
mer Kidney, all good, having shortish tops and 
precocious croppers. Wo have not given so 
much attention to the first early section of 
Potatoes as to later ones, but there can be no 
doubt that the production of any variety that 
shows in the direction of short tops and ex¬ 
ceptionally early tubering special excellence is 
indeed a great gain. The growth of some of 
these sorts in pots in early vineries, Peach- 
houses, or in frames, always repays, though in 
that case the tuber production is relatively much 
below that of open-air plantings.—A. 

Tuberous Artichokes.— Accepting the 
tuberous-rooted Stachys as an Artichoke, we 
have made during the past few years at least a 
couple of notable additions to this hardy, but by 
no means popular, section of edible roots. The 
first, though latest, is the white Artichoke of 
the Helianthus family, the other being the 
Stachys or Chinese Artichoke. Everyone now 
admits that the White Jerusalem variety is 
much superior to the old brown-tubered form in 
shape and in flavour, as well as quality of flesh. 
Some gardeners even go so far as to say that 
there is in respect of flesh quality no comparision 
between the two, but we all know what great 
differences are found in diverse methods of cook¬ 
ing. Still, without being more prolific, the white 
form is undoubtedly a considerable improve¬ 
ment. Jerusalem Artichokes should be, like 
Parsnips, cooked in very little water, so as to 
have the flesh melted rather than boiled ; also 
tlicv should be served, whether whole or mashed, 
as dry as well can be. The Stachys tuberifera 
evidently owes much of its popularity, or lack 
of it, to cooking. That the tubers are easily 
grown is evident, and the plea that once in the 
ground it is hard to destroy seems out of place, 
as where trouble is given the year following the 
growth of a crop, a free use of the hoc on the 
top would soon destroy them. The roots are 
best left in the ground all the winter, but a por¬ 
tion of a bed should be covered up with litter, 
so as to enable access to be obtained. When 
lifted, the roots should be thrown into water to 
exclude air and preserve whiteness, then gently 
boiled, and later drained dry, then fried in 
butter, some being partly browned and then 
served with sauce or gravy. So treated, they 
coustitute a most delicious dish, one that thou 
sands would like to have often during the winter 
months.—A. 


Royal Botanic Society of London.— It seems 
not to be generally known that gardeners of Fellows of the 
society can obtain free admission to any of the exhibitions 
held at the gardens between the hours of six and ten in 
the morning, before the judges go round, by an application 
from the Fellow or member to the secretary at the 
gardens, when passes will at once be forwarded.’ 

The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price Its. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-press on finest hand-made 
paper, welt bound in vellum, One Guinea nett. Through all 
Booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SCARLET-FRUITED THORN 
(CRATH2GUS COCCINEA). 

Tiie Scarlet-fruited Thorn is a native of a con¬ 
siderable tract of country in North America, 
and though known here for the last two cen¬ 
turies, its merits are not sufficiently rocogniscd. 
It is a free, vigorous-growing tree, reaching a 
height of 20 feet or thereabouts, and is amply 
furnished with large, bright green, shining 
foliage. About the end of May the clusters of 
large white blossoms are borne in great pro¬ 
fusion, while the berries which succeed them 
are, when ripe, of a bright, coral-red colour, and 
in this state are remarkably conspicuous. In 
autumn the leaves, before they drop, become 
richly suffused with yellow, and here and there 
occasionally a flush of scarlet. The spines of 
this Thorn are long and formidable, but in most 
cases are but sparingly produced. As a medium¬ 
growing tree for an isolated position on the 
lawn, the Scarlet-fruited Thorn is well suited ; 
its ornamental qualities are then brought 
prominently forward. From the frequency 
with which it occurs in its native country, and 
the readiness with which it can be raised from 
seed, it is obvious there must bo some well- 
marked varieties ; still none of them are 
superior to the ordinary form, and some not 
equal to it. 

Besides this, several other North American 
Thorns are very ornamental, prominent amongst 
them being the Washington Thorn (Crataegus 
cordata), especially noticeable on account of its 
late-flowering habit, in which respect it is even 
more tardy than the European Crataegus 
tanacetifolia, which is usually regarded as one 
of the very last, but I have seen the American 
species in full bloom when the European one 
was over. C. cordata forms a small tree, 
rather compact and regular in outline, with 
dark green shining leaves and large clusters of 
white blossoms. The berries are deep red, but 
no larger than those of the common Hawthorn, 
and are seldom borne in any great profusion. 
Thoms of the Cockspur class, represented by 
the typical species (C. Crus-galli) and several 
varieties, are all handsome, while among them 
are to be found some well-marked forms. In 
the typical Cockspur Thorn the leavesare bluntly 
ovate, of a bright shining green, and the whole 
aspect of the tree low and spreading. A fine 
bold variety is arbutifolia, in which the leaves 
are larger and the whole plant more vigorous 
than the typo ; while quite a curiosity is fur¬ 
nished by linearifolia or salicifolia, as it is some¬ 
times called, the leaves of which are narrow, 
while the branches extend in a horizontal man¬ 
ner, so that if grafted at a height of 4 feet or 
5 feet from the ground the plant forms a flattish 
head, which renders it very distinct. A 
near ally of the Cockspurs is C. macrantha, 
whose most prominent feature is the large 
curved spines, which in size surpass those of all 
the others and present a most formidable 
appearance. The greenish-yellow fruits of C. 
flava stamp it as a distinct North American 
Thom, but it is certainly less ornamental than 
any that precede it, while the same remarks 
apply to C. spathulata, a low but neat-growing 
kind with peculiarly shaded leaves, which are 
retained till late in the season, so that it is 
often quite sub-evergreen in character. The 
flowers are not particularly conspicuous, while 
the sealing-wax-like berries, though bright, are 
too small to be very showy. From a fruiting 
point of view, one of the most distinct of North 
American Thoms is Cratiegus Douglasi, which 
attains the dimensions of a small tree. It be¬ 
longs to the early-flowering section, and though 
pretty when in bloom, its most interesting stage 
is when laden with haws, which are freely pro¬ 
duced. The berries are of a deep, almost 
blackish-purple, and larger than those of the 
European C. nigra, the berries of which more 
nearly approach a black hue than do those of 
the American species. All the Thorns mentioned 
are perfectly hardy, and in no way particular 
as to soil or situation. T. 


41.—Eucalyptus in Algeria.— The most exten¬ 
sively planted Eucalyptus in Algeria is E. globulus, or 
Blue Gum. Many unhealthy and miasmatic districts have 
in that country been rj^de^ed habitable b| the extensive 
utilisation of this <1 uick^growifctfV ee. iqpiire e. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

THE MARGUERITE DALSY-FLY 
(PHYTOMYZA AFFINIS). 

The leaves of various plants belonging to the 
natural order Composite, or Daisy-like plants, 
particularly those of Marguerite Daisies, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and Cinerarias, arc often much 
injured by the grubs of this destructive fly, which 
burrow into the leaves and feed on their inner 
substance. When many leaves are attacked 
in this way the plants are not only rendered un¬ 
sightly, but suffer in health very considerably 
by so many of their leaves having been rendered 
useless. The attacks of these grubs may at once 
be recognised by portions of the leaves losing 
their colour and appearing blistered. In the figure 
the darker parts of the leaves are those which 
the grubs have not yet reached, and the oval 
blisters show the positions of the grubs, and the 
small black dots their droppings. The most certain 
method of destroving this insect is to go care¬ 
fully over the plants as soon as it is noticed 
that they are attacked, and pick off any leaves 
which are so badly infested as to be rendered 
useless; these should immediately be burned. In 
the other leaves the grubs may be killed by 
pinching them firmly at the place where the 



Fig. 1, Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis); 2, gTub 
of; 3, ebryBalis of (all magnified); 4, ieaf mined by grub. 

grubs are. By placing the plant towards the 
light so that you can Took through the leaves, 
the position of the grubs will be easily seen. 
When the grubs are very young their position 
can only be detected by a small, greenish, 
transparent spot, about 1 -10t h inch in diameter, 
in which is the grub, and running a needle 
through the leaf at this point would probably 
kill the grub. When plants, which have 
been infested, are cut down after flowering, 
the parts cut off should l>e burnt, and not 
thrown on to the rubbish-heap, for if any 
of the grubs are full grown they will 
undergo their transformations just as 
if the plant was still growing. Various washes 
have been recommended, but it is very question¬ 
able if they are of any practical value, for if 
used of sufficient strength to kill the grubs, 
through the skin of the leaf, it would probably 
injure the sound leaves. The fly usually makes 
its appearance in the spring, and lays its eggs on 
the undersides of the leaves, probably just 
under the skin. The grubs attain their full size 
in the course of a fortnight or three weeks. 
They then work their heads through the skin 
of the leaf, and become chrysalides, from which 
the flies emerge in due course. If the grub did 
not make provision in this way for the escape of 
the fly into the open air as soon as it leaves the 
chrysalis, it would not be able to make its way 
out of the leaf. There are several broods of this 
insect during the summer, so that it is very 


important to kill as many of the grubs of the 
first brood as possible. The Marguerite Daisy- 
fly is a small insect about l-10th inch in 
length, and measures not quite a | inch 
across the wings. The general colour of the fty 
is blackish-brown, but the head between the 
eyes, which are red, is paler, and so are the edges 
of each joint of the body—the knees. The head 
and body arc sparingly covered with stiff black 
hairs. The grubs are of a pale, transparent 
green colour, and when full grown are about 
l-10th inch in length. They have no legs. The 
chrysalides arc about the same length as the 
grubs, but are somewhat stouter. The joints arc 
verj’ well defined. G. S. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME GOOD CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Few plants have improved so rapidly as the 
Cactus Dahlia, both in habit, freedom of flower¬ 
ing, and colour. 1 am not, however, going to 
predict a time when they will annihilate the 
large double kinds and the neat Pompones, for 
each section of the Dahlia family has its 
admirers. I, like many others, admire all. The 
Cactus varieties, however, possess a grace and 
beauty peculiarly their own, and some of the 
most lovely tints imaginable are to be found 
amongst the new kinds. 

The greatest drawback to them in former 
years has been their shy blooming nature and 
the covering of the flowers by the leaves owing 
to short stalks. Happily, these discrepancies 
have been greatly remedied. True, a few very 
choice kinds are still at fault, but this can be 
overcome by pruning and nipping out some of 
the buds. 

To be entirely successful it is necessary 
to have good, healthy, sturdy plants about 
12 inches high for planting out the first week in 
June. Plant in rich soil, and water during dry 
weather. Train up to neat stakes, about three 
to each plant, tying one good stem to each 
stake. Thin the laterals and side-shoots well, 
leaving only here and there one, and when a 
number of buds form at the end of the shoots 
select one for each shoot and remove the others. 
This will cause the flowers to come out from the 
foliage, when the result will be most gratifying. 
To stimulate growth, dissolve a little nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia in water, and 
water the plants with this about once a week 
when they liave become well established. Be 
careful, however, to not use it too strong, or the 
result will be fatal. Try £ oz. to a gallon of 
water to commence with, and do not give water 
nearer to the stem than 12 inches. Some varie¬ 
ties, however, do not need very vigorous 
pruning. Those needing well thinning I mark 
thus— . The following is a selection : *Lady 
Penzance, a beautiful yellow, and undoubtedly 
the finest in the family; whilst for a white, 
Mrs. A. Peart is unique ; it is very free-flower¬ 
ing, has splendidly curled petals, and throws its 
flowers well up. This much may be said of 
Gloriosa, that superb scarlet, large, dazzling, 
and far ahead of all others of this colour. 
Bertha Mauley is an excellent variety, of a 
cochineal colour, not so large, but a magnificent 
flower. For a combination of hues, Countess 
of Radnor is excelled by none ; it is very free, 
of a good size, but the bower-stalks are short. 
Matchless is of a rich velvety texture, while for 
freedom of flowering and throwing its flowers 
well above the foliage it is everything that can 
bo desired. *Delicata is of an exquisite shade 
of soft peach, and free. An excellent sort is 
Kynerith, a rich deep vermilion, and wonder¬ 
fully free-flowering ; it does not hide its flowers, 
and has the further advantage of never showing 
green scales at the base of the petals. Mrs. 
I’rancis Fell is a new white, ana we are told 
will be a great improvement on Mrs. A. Peart. 
Should this be correct it must be a splendid 
addition. The above are all true Cactus kinds. 
Many of the so-called Cactus, excellent in their 
way, are decorative varieties, all of which 
flower freely, and make good border plants. 

J. Hesford, Recreation Ground , Eerie*. 

50, 57, 64.— Bulbs after flowering.— 

The plan I have always practised with my pot- 
bulbs after their flowering has been to cut off 
the flower-spikes as soon as faded, remove the 
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hall of earth carefully from the pot, and plant 
it with as little disturbance of the roots as 
possible in a spare border, giving a good 
catering to settle the soil. So no years ago, 
when living elsewhere, I had a border in front 
of a wall failed with bulbs that had done their 
duty in the house. The border was 25 feet in 
length and 4 feet in breadth, and was quite a 
sight in the spring. Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi succeeded admirably, and it is astonish¬ 
ing what fine spikes of bloom the former will 
throw up after a few seasons’ rest. Even when 
the spikes are small they come in well for 
indoor decoration. Naturally, when the border 
gets filled, and even before it arrives at that 
state, it should receive attention in the matter 
of fertilisers. The weaker sections of Narcissi, 
such as cyclamineus, triandrus, bulbocodium, 
and minimus should not be treated in the fore¬ 
going manner, but grown year after year in pots. 
This, at least, is my experience.— Lanscomue. 


FOXGLOVES IN THE WILD GARDEN. 
Foxgloves need no describing to those who 
have seen an English wood in spring. A mass 
of Digitalis purpurea in a ferny brake is as 
beautiful as a bank of Primroses or Cowslips, as 
our illustration shows, and still the Foxglove is 
kept out of many gardens. There are several 
strains, that of Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, in 
particular giving flowers of all colours, ’some 
potted, others quite self ; but the most delicate 


substituted, in which this Iris will flourish. 
When the drainage is good it will do well even 
w r hen growing in a bog, but in adhesive soil, 
from w hich the w'ater cannot pass away, failure 
is apt to occur. There is a large assortment of 
varieties, the flowers, in some cases, having a 
diameter of 6 inches.— Lanscombe. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 

Thanks to the persistent efforts of u few ardent 
admirers of the flower, the claims of the Gladi¬ 
olus for beautifying the hardy border during the 
latter part of the summer and the early autumn 
months are perhaps more likely to be recognised. 
There is great variation in their marking and 
colouring, and they are obtained at a compara¬ 
tively cheap rate. The culture of the Glacliolus 
is by no means difficult, the chief considerations 
being the situation of the garden and the texture 
of the soil. The best position to select is an 
open one where protection is afforded against 
strong winds, and under such favourable condi¬ 
tions splendid blossoms may be secured. A deep 
loamy soil, not too heavy in texture, will suit 
them admirably, although that of a heavier 
character may be made to answer the purpose by 
working in some thoroughly rotten manure, and 
this should be deeply dug in the autumn. Soils 
of a lighter character may be improved by the 
addition of heavier loam. Therefore, any posi¬ 
tion in the garden in which the soil was deeply 
dug last autumn, and which by this time should 


carmine, with cream-white blotch. Enchant¬ 
ress : Very large and beautifully-shaped flower. 
Colour, pale rosy-white, lightly-striped violet; 
a magnificent sort. Conquerant : Beautiful 
spike. Colour, dark purplish-carmine, with 
white blotch and bands. Vicar of Westwell: 
A noble spike of large round flowers. Colour, 
cerise, lightly suffused crimson. Le Vesuvo : 
A useful late variety. Colour, bright fiery-red. 
Dr. Bailly : Very fine. Colour, bright scarlet 
carmine blotch on white ground. Pasteur: 
Another good variety. Colour, rose slightly- 
tinged orange, with a white blotch. Horace 
Vernot: Very fine variety. Colour, purple-red, 
blotched and striped white. Flambeau : Large 
spike w r ith grand flowers. Colour, orange-red 
with crimson-flaked edges, white lines, and 
largo cream blotch. lolanthe: Beautifully 
arranged spike of large flowers. Colour, red¬ 
dish pink, lower petals feathered^ crimson and 
banded white. Grand Rouge : An extra grand 
flower and spike. Colour, rich scarlet-crimson, 
with a neat violet blotch. C. 


The Californian Violet. — Will 
“ S. W. F., South Devon,” kindly let me know 
where I can obtain the Californian Violet? I 
do not see it in any of the plant lists. I am very 
successful in Violet-growing, and should like to 
try this new kind. Does “ S. W. F.” know the 
“ Pink Parma,” a distinct advance upon the “Red 
Russian?”—C. E. M. 

# # * “ C. E. M.” should be able to obtain the 
Violet California from any good firm of nursery¬ 
men who make a speciality of herbaceous plants. 
Even if they do not happen to have the Violet 
in question themselves, they w ill have no diffi 
culty in procuring it for their customers. My 
note on the Red Russian was not intended to 
imply that it w as tho best of its colour, which 
honour rests with Admiral Avollan, but merely 
to draw' attention to its floriforous qualities 
during the early winter months.—8. W. F., 
South Devon. 

65.— Moles.— “ P.” had better employ a 
professional mole-catcher. These pests, as I 
have found to my cost, are very difficult to 
•radicate from a garden. I have an hot-house, 
the w r alls of which are sunk fully 2 feet below 
the roil level. One day, my gardener, when 
engaged in the houso, hoard a noise, and, 
looking, found that a mole had made an exit 
under a bell-glass containing a pan of choice 
seedlings. However deeply sunk the founda 
tions of the buildings may be, the ubiquitous 
mole appears capable of effecting an entrance, 
and as in the case mentioned, of tunneling up 
a distance of 5 feet or more. Drastic measures 
should be resorted to in order to rid the garden 
of these scourges.— Lanscombe. 



Foxgloves in the wild garden. From a photograph by Mr. F. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


are the whites, spotted W'ith some rich hue 
within the bell. The Foxglove has been im¬ 
mensely improved in recent years, the spike 
being of great length, solid, and laden with 
large flowers of great variety of colouring. Our 
illustration of “Foxgloves in the wild garden,” 
will suggest a use for these simple, beautiful 
flowers to those who wish for interesting gar¬ 
dens. We are accustomed to see the glory of 
our native wilding in brakes and dells, and yet 
chary of bringing it into ourow'n gardens, where 
it will grow as freely as in its native haunts. 
The seeds soon germinate if sown in a sheltered 
corner in the garden in June and kept free from 
weeds, slugs, and other small marauders. Plant 
out in the following autumn in bold groups 
w'here they are likely to look most natural, and 
never forget if there is a wild garden to plant 
a few' there. Some, when the seedlings are fit 
to handle, prick them out in beds, transferring 
them to their permanent places in the autumn. 
This is certainly the best where the seed has 
been sown thickly, as is generally the case with 
annuals or biennials. 


:#s.—Plants for stream-bank —“ High¬ 
lander ” should, in addition to the many good 
waterside plants mentioned in reply to his query 
(p. 12), try the beautiful Japanese Iris (I. 
Kaempferi)/ The natural soil should be removed 
to a depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, and rough 
materials placed at the base of the excavation 
for drainage. Light, rich soil, consisting of leaf- 
mould, peat, and decaMgclTnaoure. should be 
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be mellow', should meet the needs of the plant 
admirably. 

Planting 

may begin in March and continued on for two or 
three months, in this way insuring a succession 
of blossoms for a like period during the late 
summer and autumn months. When planting 
see that no manure comes into contact with the 
bulbs, which should be put about 4 inches deep 
and 8 inches apart. If arranged in row’s, these 
should be 18 inches apart. For ordinary border 
decoration the bulbs should be planted in 
clumps of three to six in each, as in this manner 
a very striking and bold effect is produced. 
Mulch a little with rotten manure after planting. 
When the spikes appear, and have made sufficient 
grow'th to need a support, fix a stout stake to 
each one, and securely tie the spike with raffia. 
Do not tie above the first blossom. When the 
foliage begins to fade and gets seared in the 
autumn, the bulbs should bo lifted and gradually 
dried off, afterwards storing them in a cool and 
airy position free from any risk of damage by 
frost. Here they may remain until they are 
wanted for planting again in the following 
spring. 

The following twelve varieties, with two or 
, three exceptions, can be purchased at a low' 
price, and at the same time from amongst them 
are to be found a number of the best sorts :— 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts : Large flow'er and 
spike. Colour, lilac, tinged rose and purple. 
Formosa : An early sort with a good spike of 
blossoms. Colour, pale satin - rose, striped 


Agapetes buxifolia.— This is a native of 
the mountainous regions of Northern India, and 
is there said to reach a height of 5 feet, but 
being often found in its native state as an 
epiphyte, it is probably somewiiat straggling. 
Under cultivation, however, it forms a neatly 
branched little bush, clothed with deep green 
Box-like leaves, while the flowers, which are 
borne on the shoots of the preceding season, are 
tubular, about 1^ inches long, and in colour 
bright red. It blooms usually tow'ards the latter 
part of February or in March and even April, 
while in summer the white berries, which some¬ 
times succeed tho flow'ers, are very noticeable. 
Apart from these features, it is at all seasons a 
pretty little evergreen shrub. As might bo 
expected from its native habitat, this Agapetes 
needs the protection of a greenhouse ; indeed, 
under conditions suitable to the Indian Azaleas 
it will succeed perfectly. Like most ericaceous 
plants, and especially those of a somewhat 
epiphytal nature, it succeeds best in a soil com 
osed of sandy peat, into which the delicate 
air-like fibres run with great freedom. Good 
drainage must be ensured, and at no time should 
the plant be allowed to suffer from want of water. 
Treated as Azaleas or greenhouse Rhododen¬ 
drons, cuttings of this Agapetes root readily. 
They should be taken when about half ripe, and 
being dibbled firmly into well-drained pots of 
very sandy peat, must be kept close in the tern 
perature of a warn greenhouse till rooted.—T. 
$0- We shall he very pleased if our readers trill send 
us any new, rare, or interesting dowers, hardy or 
othenrise, from thrift gardens.. .p- 
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worked as standards, such as Baroness Roths¬ 
child—which otherwise grows very well as a 
standard and makes a large and healthy head, 
the transition from stem to branches is so abrupt 
that the etfect in the garden is anything but 
pleasing. 

If, however, one or two uncommon varieties 
are wanted, M. Boncenneis exceedingly vigorous 
and free, although the form of the expanded 
flowers is not so good as that of some of the 
above, and Due de Montpensier is also a very 
strong grower, and there is sometimes a very 
rich dark shade in its dazzling crimson flowers, 
which are developed in exceptional beauty in the 
autumn. 

Of light Roses choose Boule de Neige, Mme. 
Lacharme, and Violette Bouyer for whites, and 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Princess Louise Vic¬ 
toria, and, of course, La France and Mrs. Bosan- 
quet for lights, though, perhaps, to the latter 
might be added Miss Hassard, which makes a 
large tree, and is very free and of a pretty shade 
of colour ; and tho Bourbon Marie Pan$, which 
deserves to be better known, for its pleasing 
flesh-coloured flowers, which are freely produced 
early and late, and are most attractive either in 
the cut state or on the tree. 

Of reds, Charles Lefebvre, Glory of Cheshunt, 
Dr. Andry, Dupuv Jamain, Maivchal Vaillant 
(not always one of the most valuable, but very’ 
vigorous and bright), Ulrich Brunner, Duke of 


oliage—are exposed is the risk of being broken 
lown by snow, and this danger is, of course, 
me which annually increases with the growth 
md extension of the plant, but though to insure 
omplete safety from snow involves a somewhat 
•laborate method of staking, no trouble is great 
hat will preserve a favourite plant from 
lestruction, and it is better to be somewhat 


STANDARD ROSES. 


Tiik whole question of the desirability or other¬ 
wise of growing Roses as standards resolves it¬ 
self into one of means to ends. If only growers 
would make up their minds before planting 
what they really want, and then see what varie¬ 
ties of Roses there are that will fulfil their pur¬ 
pose, more fine standards would bo seen in 
gardens, and the foolish and ugly proceeding of 
miking a bed or plantation of “huge stems 
with small dwindling heads ” set at equal dis¬ 
tances of 2 feet or 3 feet apart would more 
quickly become as extinct as it deserves to be. 
If really great Rose-trees are wanted for 
isolated and conspicuous positions the number 
of available varieties is very limited, and re¬ 
course must be had to the Hybrid Chinas or tho 
Dijon Teas and their hybrids ; not that this in¬ 
volves any hardship, for there is nothing more 
beautiful than a great plant on a stem some 
o feet high of such a Rose as Blairi No. 2 or 
Mme. Plantier when sheeted almost to the 
ground with bloom. They bloom but once a 
year,‘it is true, but then it must be held in coin- 
]>en9ation that the profusion of their solitary 
flowering is not equalled, nor in most cases ap¬ 
proached by the sum of all the flowers produced 
by an ordinary Hybrid PerpetuaL throughout 
the season. In ad¬ 
dition to the above- 
named tw’o varieties, 
which are both quite 
admirable for the 
purpose in view, 
there are one or two 
others to which at¬ 
tention may be 
drawn. One oi these 
is Chen^dote, a bril¬ 
liant red Rose, still 
unique in its telling 
brightness of colour 
and most charming, 
and another is the 
Persian Yellow, 
whose masses of rich 
gold are unsurpassed 
and indispensable in 
the early summer. 

Even the single Ja¬ 
panese Bramble-blos¬ 
som Rose (R. multi- 
flora) makes a most 
beautiful standard 
when worked on a 
tall 6-feet stem, and 
the flower continues 
in beauty for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

When it comes to 
autumnal bloomers 
that will make genu¬ 
ine trees, there are only the Dijon Teas and the 
hybrids that have sprung from them. Gloire de 
Dijon and Bouquet d'Or run a close race for first 
place, the former a little the freer, the latter 
the more beautiful—the handsomest, in fact, of 
the family ; and for a pale yellow, in place of 
Belle Lyonnaise, which, as we may point out, 
is too * tender for a standard, the unduly- 
neglected Emilie Dupuy, almost identical in 
colour, may well be grown. There is, unfortu- 
nitely, a lack of first-rate red Roses of sufficient 
vigour, for though Mme. Isaac Pereire fulfils all 
the conditions, yet it is a rough, coarse Rose at 
best. But one very good one may be found in 
Reine Marie Henriette (the one bright andpure- 
c floured variety among the Hybrid Teas), which 
makes a fine head, and flowers exceptionally 
freely as a standard. Of those other Hybrid 
Teas, more happily named the Noisettes, the 
evergreen white cluster Rose, Aiimte Vi bel t, 
quickly makes a handsome tree, and with the 
coppery Ophirie is especially valuable from its 
luteness in flowering. Reve d’Or, often as 
glorious in young growth and foliage as in flower, 
is attractive throughout the season ; and the 
unique bright orange William Allen Richardson 
is immensely free and quite hardy. 

All these varieties have the great advantage 
of being so free in growth that their branches 
become sufficiently pendulous to hide more or 
less the point of junction of stock and scion, and 
rracoful andjiatural ap- 


DARK ROSES IN POTS, 
nd charmingly delicate as are our Tea 
ette Rases when grown under glass for 
,nd early spring blooming, we cannot 
lark and glowing crimsons with maroon 
found only among the Hybrid Per- 
A good red Rose in winter has a 
when 

brought into contrast with the more delicate 
' too, is so distinct 


either by itself or 


shaded Teas. Their perfume, 
from others, that both for this and colour they 
should be grown more often. Granted that the 
Teas are more free-blooming and a little easier 
to manage, with more care in starting our 
Hybrid Perpetuals steadily we may have them 
in good form. Selection of varieties has con¬ 
siderable bearing on this, and such as Horace 
Vernet, with other bad growers, although 
ii.casionally producing a truly magnificent 
bloom, are quite useless for winter work under 
flass. Having proved this, I will name half-a- 
dozen dark Hyorid Perpetuals that are most 
suited for our purpose, and then proceed to give 
a brief outline of their culture. 

General Jacqueminot is a deep red with 
dark shadings, particularly free both in bloom 
ami growth, also exquisitely scented. 

Fisher Holmes is a sturdy and uniform 
grower with dark scarlet and maroon shaded 
flowers. Like the above, every bud or bloom is 
useful and good. 

A. K. Williams does well under glass, and 
affords an intense carmine-red with magenta 
shadings. 

Gustave Piganeau is a bright shaded car¬ 
mine, very large—in fact, one of the largest—a 
moderate grower and thoroughly continuous in 
blooming. 

Prince Camille de Rohan will give us a deep 
maroon and velvety crimson, almost black at 
times ; while if we want a red climber we must 
go to Reine Marie Henriette. 

Culture. 

Let them be established in pots previous to 
housing. The best plan is to pot up one season 
and force the next, putting them well plunged 
in a pit during the first summer. Any good, 
rich soil 'wall do. I like to use a fair-sized pot, 
say one of 8 inches, and leave 2 inches or more 
of surface space. This guards against drought 
at the roots while outside during the first 
summer, as more water is accommodated at a 
time. It also leaves us room for an efficient 
mulching before forcing the following season, 
and we are able to cover the base of our plant 
more effectively. The value of this will be seen 
as the season advances, for it is essential that 
the eyes around the base should be encouraged 
to break strongly, and not only supply late 
flowers, but produce valuable wood for the third 
season. 

Pruning. 

Do not study this too much, but cut out spray- 
like wood first, and then fix any very healthy 
and stout shoot in as horizontal a manner as 
you can. Much depends, too, upon the size of 
your plant and pot. As the young growth 
advances the shoots can easily be tied out to 
short sticks, somewhat in the same way as 
fancy and show Pelargoniums. It is fatal to 
hurry a H. Peipetual Rose, especially at the 
first. When the buds can be discerned in the 
new growth we may afford more heat, and now’ 
is the best time also for w T eak liquid-manures. 
Any kind will do ; indeed, it is advantageous 
to change, but be sure it is weak and freely 
supplied in preference to stronger and rarer 
doses. The ordinary culture for Roses under 
glass, and which has been so often given in 
these pages, will suit very well beyond this. 
It is a question of varieties and steady treat¬ 
ment. R. 


Standard plant of Mine. Gabrielle Luizet Rose. From a photograph by 
ilra. C. Wright, West-street, Oudle. 


Edinburgh, John Stuart Mill (none too bright, 
but an immense grower), Camille Benardin, and 
General Jacqueminot, of which the handsome 
dark form Prince Arthur might, no doubt, be 
added, as w ell as Thomas Mills, Duke of Teck, 
of which some splendid standards have been 
grow n, and Ella Gordon. Eugene Appcrt, too, 
although old, and with flowers expanding some¬ 
what flat in shape, still deserves to be included, 
if only for its unique crimson colour and glorious 
foliage. 

Amonj 


w the rose colours the delightful Anna 
Alexieff cannot possibly be dispensed with, 
making, as it does, the finest standard of its 
colour (which is the freshest rosy-pink), alw’ays 
in bloom, and is among the hardiest and best- 
constitutioned of garden Roses. Besides Jules 
Margottin, Alphonse Sou pert, and Mme. Gabrielle 
Luizet (see cut), Mine. Nachury makes a fine 
free standard, and grow’n in this form is bright 
and never coarse ; w hile William Warden may 
well replace the somewhat dull Rose from w r hich 
it is a sport, and which it resembles exactly in 
vigour and hardiness, only being far fresher and 
more attractive in colour. 

Among the best Teas to grow as standards 
must l>e included such varieties as Anna Olivier, 
Hom£re, Francisca Kriiger, Mme. Lambard, 
Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir 


Management of standard Roses (O. 

BattenJ .—All of the sorts you have planted are 
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siitable, except La France, which makes too 
compact a head for your purpose; but the 
growths of Marechal Niel, Crimson Rambler, 
and others aro very short if only from 9 inches 
10 IS inches. We are a little indoubt whether 
you mean each plant to form a drooping head, 
independent of its neighbours, or the whole 
number to work in together. If the latter, 
plant La France, General Jacqueminot, and 
Camillo Bernardin in the centre, as these will 
not droop much. Another point now arises: 
Are these varieties upon sufficiently high stems 
for the centre? Read the article upon page 10 
of this volume, and pay close attention to the 
opening and closing remarks. It will be best to 
cut back close this season, and then train your 
new wood where required ; but you are trying 
rather a difficult thing if you want a perfect 
umbrella of Roses without some wire supports 
and plants of picked heights and varieties. 

Pruning Roses (Amateur ).—In replying 
to your query, we think it would bo the more 
simple plan to refer you to an article on page 10 
of our issue for March 7. You mix your classes 
somewhat, and even name more than one variety 
under different headings. Prune Abel Carri^re, I 


A FEW GOOD CLEMATISES. 
Although many of the new sorts of Clematis 
are very beautiful when in blossom, there are 
not many of them that can be recommended 
for the covering of walls, etc., unless the 
cultivator is prepared to devote a good deal 
of time to training them when in active 
growth. I shall, therefore, only name a few, 
selecting them from the different types, and 
mentioning only the most suitable that will 
thrive with ordinary attention. To produce a 
mass of white flowers over a large space there is 
not one to beat Montana (see cut), the blossoms 
of which put one in mind of those of the Wood 
Anemone. This is an old variety, and well 
known to thrive in any position. Our illus¬ 
tration shows it trained on a verandah in a 
Savoy garden. It makes a delightful picture 
thus seen, partly through the growth being kept 
well thinned. The patens type consists princi¬ 
pally of spring bloomers, with medium-sized 
flowers borne in clusters on the old or ripened 
wood ; Standishi has light purple flowers, and 
is one of the oldest of this section ; Stella is 
a very distinct sort, with pale violet flowers ; 
Miss Bateman is a well-known white kind, 


SUBURBAN GARDENS. 

The National Amateur Gardeners’ Association 
commenced the lectures of thoir new year on 
Tuesday, March Six], with a paper on “ Suburban 
Gardens,” by the President, Mr. T. W. Sanders. 
The lecturer mentioned that he w r as obliged to 
divide his subject to meet the need of two 
classes : Those who had every advantage in soil 
and position, and also those who laboured under 
less favourable conditions, and who wished to 
emulate their more fortunate rivals. The town 
garden was considered first. It was stated that 
flowers require plenty of air, sun, and light. 
For town gardens plants should therefore be 
selected that require little or no sun at all. He 
suggested for such surroundings, Hardy Ferns, 
Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Crowm 
Imperials, and Virginian Spiderwort. The 
suburban garden opened up a wide field. For 
sunny borders he recommended a collection of 
Liliums, the following kinds succeeding well in 
such a position: L. auratum, L. elegans, 
L. tigrinum, and L candidum. For a shady 
border Lilium speciosum was suitable. 
The *ormal and square-cut gravel paths w’ere 
deprecated, and in the place of them, irregular 



Clematis montana In a Savoy garden (Tresserve). From a photograph by Miss Willinott, Great Warley. 


Duke of Teck, Mrs. John Luing, Ulrich Brunner, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, Karl of 
Bufferin, Gabrielle Luizet, Mme. Prosper 
Langier, Mrs. Paul, Margaret Dickson, Paul 
Neron, Prince C. de Rohan and Sultan of Zan¬ 
zibar upon the same lines as there recommended 
for pegged-dowm Roses ; but when upon stand¬ 
ards these same kinds need a little more the 
treatment advised for medium growers. Your 
dwarfs of Alfred Colomb, Bessie Johnson, Black 
Brince, Boule de Neige, Captain Christy, Duke 
of Connaught, and E. Y. Teas—in fact, all of the 
remainder of your long list may be pruned the 
same, if you except the following few, which 
come under the heading of weakly growers— 
Marie Cointet, Louis Van Houtte, Princess 
Beatrice, Xavier Olibo, Adam, Editli Gifford, 
and Lady Fitzwilliam. VVe think a perusal of 
the article referred to, with the above answer, 
will get you out of your difficulty. Do not for¬ 
get the opening remarks. 


oL —a good yellow-flowered button-hole 
V 0 ®®-—“ Ferrum ” will find that Isabella Sprunt is an 
Mminble Rose for button-holes. The individual buds are 
v«n ‘ Arg9> are ve T shapely and of a pleasing shade of 
ye;/ow. P roTn pot plants I have had good blooms at 
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\vhjch is of easy culture.— 

Gck gle 


and worthy of any extra care that may be 
devoted to training it; tho lanuginosa type 
contains largo-flowered summer ami autumn 
bloomers, flowering principally on short, sum¬ 
mer shoots; they require but little pruning. 
The best are Lady Caroline Neville (French 
white) and lanuginosa (lavender). The Jack- 
inani typo is probably the best of the whole 
family, containing, as it does, plants that grow 
vigorously and flower in the most profuse 
manner for several weeks continuously towards 
the end of the summer. In its particular line 
of colour Jackmani is undoubtedly the best, and 
Prince of Wales, also a deep purple, grows and 
flowers well from August to September. The 
old and familiar sweet-scented variety named 
flammula is probably the best white-flowered 
sort in this section, as it thrives in any kind of 
soil and position. All in this section flower on 
the wood of the current year ; therefore all the 
old wood should be reduced considerably at 
the winter pruning. P. 


0.— Plants for swampy ground.—You might 
plant the swamp with a selection of Willows ; or you mi^ht 
make it into a bog-garden, and plant it with a choice 
selection of bog-plants. Many would be glad of a natural 
swamp for that purpose.—L. 


paths edged with burrs were advocated. In the 
arrangement of a garden, irregular-shaped beds 
should be formed half in the shade and half in 
the sun, and a large broad border made in the 
best aspect of the garden. Pansies were 
reeommended for tho shady border. Climbing 
plants were advocated for covering walls and 
fences, and to create a pleasing effect. The follow¬ 
ing were recommended: Clematis montana, 
Ayrshire Rose, Dundee Rambler, and Coton- 
easter. Bear in mind, he said, when laying out 
a garden to get a good liackground. Lime-trees 
were spoken against, as they rob the soil, keepout 
the light and air, and are gross feeders. Suitable 
trees were: Laburnum, Double and Single Red 
May, Almonds, Double Cherry, and False Acacia. 

Gardens a little way out in the country he 
suggested should be planted with fruit as 
follows: Cordon trees for growing on walls; 
those with a southern aspect should be covered 
with Pears, Plums, and Cherries ; those with a 
northern aspect with Gooseberries and Currants. 
People should endeavour to get flow’ers all the 
year round, and to accomplish this, secure a col¬ 
lection for Iris, hardy perennials, and annuals 
sown at intervals, and by the aid of spring flower¬ 
ing bulbs this could be dope^ 
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ORCHIDS. 

Cypripedium turning brown, etc.— 
I have often been interested by your notea re 
Orchids and gained much benefit from them. 
My Cypripediums latterly have shown signs of 
browning, like a sort of rust, and I enclose 
specimen. Does it arise from over-heating, or 
is it from some insect ? Any information will 
much oblige. Also kindly name enclosed flower. 
It was bought as Laelia flava, but I am 
disposed to think it is an Odontoglossum. I 
have a Cattleya crispa which has grown well, 
but has not flowered. Is it particularly shy 
about blooming ?— W. Dfxbfry. 

%* Judging from the appearance of the 
enclosed Cypripedium leaves, it is very probable 
that your plants are grown in a stifling hot 
atmosphere, and by being kept too warm have 
become a prey to insect pests. Tho leaves un¬ 
doubtedly show by the light brown markings on 
the surface that black or yellow thrips have had 
a firm hold upon them. It is evident, too, by 
the shrivelled condition of the leaves, that there 
has been some irregularity in the treatment 
afforded, especially as regards moisture. All 
the species require abundance of water at the 
root when growing, and on warm, sunny days 
a gentle dewing overhead will induce strong 
healthy growth, and at the same time counter¬ 
act the propagation of these destructive 
insects. The plants should at all times be care¬ 
fully protected from the direct rays of the sun ; 
a very slight exposure to direct sunlight often¬ 
times causes the foliage to change colour. If, 
as we suppose, that your plants are subject to 
an excessively high temperature, we would 
confidently advise you to place them where the 
night temperature is about 00 degs., with a rise 
of from 5 degs. to 10 degs. by day. Fresh air 
should be admitted, either from the top or 
bottom ventilators on all favourable occasions. 
In commencing to recruit the health of your 
plants it is essential that they are made per¬ 
fectly free from insects ; this may be accom¬ 
plished by blowing Tobacco-smoke low down in 
the centre of each growth and in the axils of the 
leaves, afterwards fumigating the house with 
Richards’ X L All insecticide. This preparation 
is exceedingly deadly to thrips, and there is no 
fear of injury to either flowers or foliage. The 
flower-spike sent for name is a very good form 
of Odontoglossum crispum, popularly Known as 
O. Alexandras, named in compliment to the 
Princess of Wales. Cattleya crispa, the name 
of vour Orchid os generally known among 
gardeners, is now termed by modern botanists 
Laelia crispa, the only distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics being in the number of pollinia relative 
to each genera. The different varieties of this 
species are, unless they receive cultural treat¬ 
ment in accordance with their requirements, 
particularly shy about blooming. Your plant, 
although grown well, has in all probability had 
insufficient light and too little air. Such plants, 
if subjected for one or two seasons to these 
agents (light and air), will usually flower freely 
from every growtli which they make. If your 
plant has completed this season’s growth and no 
flower-sheath is visible, it is advisable to give it 
a long rest by gradually withholding water at 
the root, affording just sufficient moisture to 
prevent excessive shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs 
until growth recommences. Such treatment 
will prevent it growing on continuously and 
enable it to flower. Lrelia crispa generally 
produces its blooms from the middle of July to 
the end of August. 

Orchid for name (E. O. Greenwood).— 
The Orchid-bloom sent for name isZygopetalum 
Mackayi variety crinitum. It flowered for 
the first time in this country in the collection of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, in 1835. As regards its 
cultural requirements you cannot do better than 
continue the line of treatment you have adopted. 
Your greenhouse temperature of 55 degs. 
appears to suit it admirably. The plant should 
not be disturbed by repotting, unless it is 
absolutely necessary to ao so, either on the 
score of insufficient room in which to grow, or 
if the soil has become so decomposed as not to 
be conducive to the health of the roots, then 
only should the operation be done. In repotting 
select a pot to correspond with the size of the 
plant, in which a drainage of clean broken 
crocks should be placed to about twb-tbirds of 
Digitized by 


the depth, and over these a thin layer of Moss 
to keep the drainage free from the compost. 
The soil should consist of equal parts of rough 
fibry loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, inter¬ 
mixing with it a moderate quantity of broken 
crocks to keep it sweet and porous. Pot moder¬ 
ately firm, but not so hard as to prevent the 
water passing rapidly away. Until the plant 
has become re-established water very sparingly; 
afterwards it may be gradually increased. It is 
not advisable to remove any of the old bulbs 
unless they have commenced to decay. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS-HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
Achimenes. 

These are properly stove plants, but may 
be grown fairly well in a warm greenhouse, or 
started in a frame and brought into the house to 
bloom. Soil and treatment generally the same 
as for Gloxinias, but five or six of the small 
corms should be placed at equal distances apart 
in a 5-inch pot, or seven to nine in the 6-inch or 
7-inch size. Another way is to plant and start 
them in pans, at about 1£ inches apart, and 
when 2 inches high, lift and pot them carefully 
as before. Keep dry at first, afterwards water¬ 
ing freely, and shading from direct sun. Pro¬ 
pagate by separation of the clustered corms 
in the autumn, or in some eases seedlings are 
employed, which treat as Gloxinias. Tydeas 
and Gloxinias are more suitable for stove culture 
only. 

Streptocarpusrs. 

Those are allied to the Gloxinia, Gesnera, 
etc., but being of a hardier and moro wiry 
nature, and requiring, less warmth, as well as 
possessing a very dwarf and wonderfully flori- 
ferous habit, they are admirably adapted for 
greenhouse culture, and are indeed rapidly 
taking a foremost place in the list of useful 
decorative subjects suitable for the con¬ 
servatory or the window garden. The large, 
fleshy, dark-green leaves, which are compara¬ 
tively few in number, and from the base of which 
the flower-stems rise directly, are evergreen, so 
that the plants should, if possible, be wintered 
in a temperature of 45 dogs, to 50 degs., though 
they will usually survive if frost is just excluded, 
but once the foliage disappears entirely the 
vitality is lost, the latter existing chiefly in the 
leaves, there being no tubers. 

The plants are usually raised from seed, and 
like the Begonia and Gloxinia, if this is sown 
early in a genial temperature the seedlings will 
flower the same season, but in a small state the 
progress is comparatively slow. The best plan 
is to sow in June, when the seed germinates well 
in a box, covered with glass, in the greenhouse, 
and the young plants, wintered in small pots or 
boxes, and potted and started in a little beat in 
the spring, will bloom early and freely next 
season. Sow the very minute seed in the same 
way as directed for Begonias, and keep moist 
and covered with glass till well up. When the 
leaves are £ inch long prick off into well-drained 
pans of light, rich, sandy soil, and in due time 
transfer them singly to small pots. Shade from 
bright sun must be given at all times, and plenty 
of moisture be afforded. They begin blooming 
in quite small pots, but much more freely ana 
strongly in the 5-inch and 6-inch sizes. Soil: 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, made firm. 
If kept shifted on and well nourished, Strepto- 
carpuses bloom continually from April till 
November, producing innumerable stems, with 
six or eight of the pure white, lilac, purple, 
rose, etc., blossoms on each. 

Tuberose. 

Favourite bulbous plants, with tall spikes of 
white, strongly-scented flowers in the summer 
or autumn, earlier or later according to treat¬ 
ment. In order to flower early they require 
stove-heat, but if potted and started late they 
will bloom well towards the end of the season, 
with or without a very little artificial heat. 
Place the tubers singly in any good loamy soil 
in small pots, and give no water till a start is 
made, then keep fairly moist, and shift into 
44-inch or 5-inch pots. An easy and good plan 
is to plant out the roots in May dr June in a 


warm and sunny border of light rich soil, and 
when well in growth lift, pot, and house them ; 
they will flower in a warm greenhouse during 
the autumn. After flowering once the bulbs are 
useless, and should be thrown away. 

Arum Lily (Riohardia). 

This vigorous and free-flowering plant is a 
semi-aquatic, and thrives freely in any light 
loamy soil, with abundance of moisture, flower¬ 
ing with a little management almost all the year 
round. Arums do well in pots, forming in tho 
6-inch or 7-inch size large crowns, and throwing 
up their handsome creamy-white spathes freely. 
A common plan is to divide and plant them out 
during the summer, lifting and repotting the 
roots in the autumn ; in this way they make a 
very strong grow th. In large houses the plants 
may be set out in a bed or ridges of good soil, 
ana w T ill thus grow and bloom very vigorously'. 
The new r yellow-flow'ered R. Pentlandi and R. 
Elliottiana will probably be extensively culti¬ 
vated when they become more common. Propa¬ 
gate by division in the spring. 

Mimulus. 

These curious flowering plants, commonly 
known as Monkey-plants, though really peren¬ 
nials, are usually treated as annuals. The seed, 
which is very fine, should be sow r n in heat in the 
early spring, and be treated generally as directed 
for Lobelias or Petunias. When large enough pot 
them singly into 3-inch or 4-inch sizes, or place 
three or five plants in a 6 inch pot, draining 
extra freely, and using good sandy loam made 
firm. When in growth and coming into bloom 
w'atev abundantly. The flowers of a good strain 
are large and very prettily marked. M. mos- 
chatus is the common Musk, easily raised from 
seed (as above) or by means of cuttings, and 
valued for its fragrant foliage. The variety 
known as Harrison’s is larger and finer in all 
respects, and useful as a bedding-plant as well as 
for pots, but requires similar treatment. The 
shrubby forms of these plants are known as 

Dlplacus, 

and produce rather pretty flowers of old- 
gold and soft red colours, but though easily 
cultivated their glutinous foliage is objec¬ 
tionable to some. Cuttings of the young wood 
strike easily in the spring in a gentle w'armth, 
and if potted off into small sizes they will 
soon commence to bloom. Shift on as re¬ 
quired, using any light, loamy soil, and in winter 
keep cool and rather dry. 

Veronicas. 

Though almost hardy, these autumn-flowering 
evergreen plants are very useful in the com 
reenhouse, and in cold districts should always 
e wintered under cover. The most suitable for 
greenhouse culture are V. Blue Gem, V. Celestial, 
V. Gloire deLorraine, V. Adolpli Horll, V. Marie 
Antoinette (pink or rose), and V. Hulkeana. 
The variegated form of V. Andersoni is also 
attractive,- especially as a large plant. Cuttings 
should be inserted in the summer or autumn, 
and when rooted be potted in good, rather light 
loam, and shifted on as required. 

Violets 

are always appreciated during the winter and 
early spring months, and the right varieties ex¬ 
pand freely under glass, even in the depth of 
wdnter, but they must not be forced, rather kept 
quite cool and have plenty of air, while from 
March or April till October their proper place is 
the open air. The way to get good free-flower¬ 
ing roots is to plant out the rooted runners or 
offsets singly in rich loamy soil and an open posi¬ 
tion in April, placing them 10 inches to 15 inches 
apart. Give water freely in hot w eather, and 
pick off all runners. Early in October lift with 
good balls, and place singly in 6-inch pots, or lay 
them in closely in a sunny frame, or on a bed in 
the greenhouse. Keep moist and airy, and allow 
no snade. After flowering remove to a cold 
frame or pit, and plant in again in due course. 
Victoria Regina, odoratissima, and Wellsiana 
are the best single varieties, and Marie Louise, 
the Neapolitan, De Parme, and Swanley White 
(double) for houses or frames. B. C. R. 


S.—Cacti for greenhouse.—Most of the varieties 
of Cereus, Opuntia, Echinocactufl, and Mammillaria will 
Bucoeed in a moderately warm greenhouse, where the 
night temperature does not fall below 40 degs., the plants 
being kept dry. 
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EUPATORIUMS. 

These are, I consider, some of our most valu¬ 
able winter decorative plants, and though the 
cool-house varieties do not make a great show 
of bright colours, they make up for any defi¬ 
ciency by the quantity of light, graceful flowers 
they give in the dull winter months. Of the 
indoor section or cool greenhouse kinds, E. ripa- 
rium, E. Weinmannianum (see cut), and E. 
odoratum are very useful. They are easily 
grown. E. Weinmannianum bears white, sweet- 
scented flowers, and blooms at a time when the 
other varieties are on the wane. It may be 
grown from cuttings or division, and if propa¬ 
gated j'early early in the spring, good-sized 
plants may be had by autumn. Many growers 
cut the old plants back and repot. These make 
large plants, but do not give such fine blooms 
as when grown every season from cuttings. 
Some grow these plants from seed. E. ripa- 
rium can be freely grown from seed sown one 
spring to flower the next. E. odoratum is 
equally useful for cool-house decoration ; in¬ 
deed, this variety and E. riparium are the two 
kinds most largely grown. These last-named 
are readity raised in the spring from cuttings 
in a sandy compost and potted on, finally placing 
in the open in the early summer months, ancl 
plunging the pots in Cocoa fibre or ashes, as 


They make capital plants for a cool-house when 
lifted with a good ball and planted indoors 
when room can be given them, and if picked 
over and old, faded blooms removed as they get 
discoloured, they give a succession of bloom. 
For spring decoration to succeed E. riparium 
and odoratum, E. Weinmannianum is most 
valuable. Some may object to it as taking up 
room, but it is useful, its erect-growing, Willow- 
like shoots being terminated by dense corym¬ 
bose heads of sweetly-scented white flowers. I 
give this last a little more warmth than the two 
others, and find by so doing that the flowers come 
of a purer white. During the summer the plants 
are plunged in the open, and on no account 
should they get dry. E. ianthinum, the violet- 
coloured, and E. atro-rubens, dark red, aro 
oftener ( ailed Hebecliniums. They belong to 
this class of plants, and are useful whiter 
bloomers, but require more warmth than the 
others named. I well remember years ago they 
often had the warm corner of the stove allotted 
to them, but this is not good for them. 
An intermediate-house temperature is; most 
suitable—that is, 55 degs. in the w inter months ; 
they then flower longer and are much stronger 
than if grown in a stove temperature. They 
can be struck readily from cuttings in the early 
spring, and should be propagated often in 



Eupatorium Weinmaunianuni. 


they suffer from drought if not plunged. They 
are gross feeders and require plenty of mois¬ 
ture. I use 8-inch pots at the final potting, 
hut if extra large bushes are desired tliey may 
get 10-inch or 12-inch pots, as they soon till 
the root-space allotted them. At the final 
potting more loam and less leaf-mould and sand 
should be used, as if the compost is very light it 
is difficult to keep them supplied with w’ater 
when the pots are full of roots. 

It is a good plan w hen labour or water is 
deficient to plant out the two dwarf kinds—viz., 
b. odoratum and E. riparium, placing in rows 
^ yard apart and 2 feet from plant to plant, 
leaving a basin or cavity to hold the moisture 
round each plant, and in dry weather mulching 
the surface with decayed manure. When 
planted out they make large bushes, but should 
he cut round the roots with a spade and well 
soaked with water a few days before lifting, 
^hich should be done about the middle of 
September. E. riparium requires little stop- 
P ln g in the growing season. E. odoratum 
requires the opposite treatment to get bushy 
plants, also E. Weinmannianum, which I do 
not plant out, but grow in pots, shifting on as 
required. When these plants are cut back and 
grown on a second year they make largo bushes ; 
on the other hand, they take up a lot of space 
and require large pots, sflTtfrat I do not la rise 
growing in this way, ex ^epfg Lai Jejhjp^ses. 


preference to using old cut-back plants year after 
year. These should be pinched once in the early 
spring if good heads of bloom are wanted, stop¬ 
ping so as to leave from six to nine shoots, and 
potting into good-sized pots according to the 
strength of the plants. Nice-sized plants w’ith 
three heads may be growm in 6-inch pots. 
These latter are useful for grouping or room 
decoration, and may be grown in cold pits dur¬ 
ing the summer, transferring to a warmer house 
in the autumn. Eupatoriums are not subject to 
insect pests, but when allowed to suffer from 
want of moisture they are liable to be attacked 
by red-spider. G. 


UNHEATED GLASS-HOUSES. 
Abundance of flowers. 

Many amateurs who live in the country possess 
glass-houses which from one cause or another 
are unheated. They often want to know what 
can be grown in such houses, and writers who 
have had experience with them tell them that 
little can be done with them, especially in 
winter. This is often true, particularly of span- 
roofed houses standing in exposed situations and 
built with w’ooden sides. Almost all of the 
lean-to or three-quarter span houses are, how¬ 
ever, useful, and can be made to produce flowers 
all the year round if managed in the right way. 


1 have no artificial heat in my houses, but a 
constant supply of good flowers for cutting and 
house decoration is kept up all the year round, 
besides Grapes, Peaches, and Tomatoes in their 
season. Time and energy are necessary to 
success, and, above all, everything must be kept 
in the cleanest possible combtion. 

On the left-hand side of the conservatory is 
the vinery, Black Hamburgh, Alicante, and 
Buckland Sweetwater being the sorts grown ; 
large berries and not long bunches are aimed at. 
On the back wall are six Peach-trees—Walburton 
Admirable, Noblesse, Hale’s Early, Royal 
George, Violet Hative, and Grosse Mignonne. 
All succeed well, though the berries lack colour, 
owing to the dense foliage of the Vines. Toma¬ 
toes are grown under the Vines, though never 
allowed to interfere with them too much. The 
centre house is a rather narrow conservatory, 
where large Camellias are planted out and are 
also in tubs, whilst a beautiful Acacia i3 on the 
roof, with such climbers as Plumbago capensis, 
Clianthus, Eceremocarpus, etc., wherever room 
can be found. Under the floor, which is tiled, 
is a large rain-water tank, 6 feet deep. The 
water is saved from the roofs, and is pumped at 
the rate of 100 gallons in six minutes to a cistern 
in a spiral ornament, from whence it is conveyed 
to the different houses by lead pipes, taps fitted 
with india-rubber hose being placed in con¬ 
venient places. The potting-shed is in the 
corner under the cistern, and the other house is 
fitted with staging for pot-plants, and also 
contains a propagator, home-made, partly from 
design given in Gardening. It is 4 met by 

2 feet, and is almost indispensable. Begonias, 
Cyclamens, Gloxinias, ana other things of a 
render nature are raised here, a steady tempera¬ 
ture being kept up. Among the things grown 
in pots may be mentioned Christmas Roses, 
Primulas of many sorts, Deutzias, Prunus 
sinensis and other hardy shrubs, Azaleas, Cine¬ 
rarias, Calceolarias, Campanulas, Carnations, 
Pelargoniums (Zonal ana regal), Abutilons, 
Petunias, Genistas, Gesneras, Achimenes, Sola- 
nums, Balsams, Fuchsias, Arums, Lilies, Daphne, 
Coleuses, Ferns, and spring bulbs. On very 
frosty and cold nights heavy blinds are rolled 
down and a small oil-stove kept burning between 
them and the glass, thus making a hot passage 
of air over and around the plants and keeping 
the frost from striking through, and at the same 
time protecting the plants from the fumes of the 
oil. These are at all times bad, but especially so 
when the cold weather, lasting for so long a 

E eriod as it did in 1895, makes it necessary to 
eep the lamp burning night and day. The 
glass is 36-oz., and the panes are large, which is 
a decided advantage. A. YVylde. 

litkxi Dony Topsham y Devonshire. 


Azalea obtusa. —This is a very pretty 
little Azalea, which by some would be preferred 
to the larger-flowerea forms, though to many 
the production of very large blossoms is the one 
object to be aimed at. A. obtusa forms a dense, 
freely-branched little bush, clothed with leaves 
somewhat larger than those of the well-known 
A. amcena, while the flow’ers are also of in¬ 
creased size. In colour they are a kind of 
orange-red. There is also a variety w r ith white 
blossoms, w'hich doubtless originated as a sport 
from the typical kind, as occasionally a red 
flower will make its appearance among the 
white ones, and still more frequently some of 
the wdiite petals w'ill be more or less striped 
with red. This Azalea is without the hose-in¬ 
hose conformation of the flower so conspicuous 
in A. amama and some other of these small- 
flowered forms. It is particularly noticeable in 
A. calciflora, for in this the calyx segments are 
enlarged and coloured the same as the flow er, 
thus presenting exactly the appearance of one 
flower within another. A. calyciflora is, except 
in the double blossom, so much like A. obtusa, 
that in all probability it is but a variety thereof. 
All those above mentioned, as w ell as A. amoena 
and the various hybrid forms claiming parent¬ 
age from it, force readily, and after tTiey have 
been treated in this way for two or three years 
they may without difficulty be had in bloom by 
Christmas. Azaleas of this class strike very 
readily from cuttings, and plants obtained in 
this way are much preferable to those propa- 

§ ated by grafting, as they are naturally of a 
warf, bushy habit, and are totally out ot place 
stuck on a long naked stem. 
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FRUIT. 

TRAINING PEAR-TREES ON WALLS. 

Few fruit-trees give a better return for wail 
protection than Pears, and when a little atten¬ 
tion is given to training and development at the 
start, tlie wall presents a nice appearance. If 
the proper varieties are planted the fruits are 
all that one could desire. Of course, with wall 
protection many kinds can be grown which do 
not thrive otherwise, and in our changeable 
climate it is well to plant the Pear on walls, 
and thus get better fruit, and protect them from 
frost and birds, as the latter soon spoil highly - 
coloured fruits, pecking a small bit out near the 
stalk. It may l>e thought that walls are 
not necessary in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, but such is not the case. The position 
may be varied—for instance, a north wall being 
utilised to grow' very large fruits of Marie 
Louise d’Uccle and Pitmaston Duchesse. Other 
very fine fruits arc much injured when exposed 
to winds in the open. Last year wasa splendid 
one for Pears, and the value of walls was fully 
seen when the fruits named were grown in 
favoured localities, as in the open the varieties 
were ripe some weeks earlier than usual, and 
the produce from northern walls was most 
valuable, forming a long succession of fruit at 
a season w’hen they are of more than usual 
value. 

A few’ words as to the value of trained trees. 
That shown in the illustration represents the 
best system of training for the Pear and one 
which brings all parts of the trees under com¬ 
mand. A perfectly-trained tree, for instance, 


pruning will be required if the trees arc wcll- 
grown, and the next thing is to pinch those 
shoots which during the summer push out 
directly from the main branches in the front. 
These are termed foreright shoots, and by close 
stopping—that is, pinching back to within an 
inch or two at most from where the spring 
induces them to make fruiting-spurs. The 
grow’er must not mistake side shoots and fore¬ 
right ones, the side shoots on the upper growth 
being w'anted to extend the treo. These must 
be left for winter pruning. Once the tree is 
well formed there is very little trouble indeed. 
Hence my remark as to this mode of training 
l>eing of great advantage to the amateur. 

G. W. 


Growing young Vines (J. B.).— You 

do not state the age or strength of the Vines, 
size of pots, or other important details, and 
without it is difficult to advise. The Vines, we 
presume, arc to be fruited in pots, but you can- 
! not fruit such Vines more than once with any 
J prospect of a crop if you keep them in pots. 
You say you want them for a small greenhouse. 
If the growths are 18 inches long, we suppose 
that the Vines are last year’s, and if so they 
would not require the strong dose of cow-manure 
you have given them ; you will do well to get a 
firm, strong grow'th. This is encouraged by 
allowing the roots a good loam, relying on foods 
later when a fair growth is made. Do you in¬ 
tend to fruit in the pot ? If so, get a strong 
growth, allow' the main-shoot to run freely, and 
stop the side-shoots at 5 inches or 6 inches long. 
These must be cut back in the autumn to one or 
two buds. It is the bud at the axil, or the one 


at night, 10 degs. higher by day, and more with 
sun-heat. Close early in the afternoon, allow the 
thermometer to run up to 80 degs., and syringe 
overhead twice daily, morning and closing-time, 
until the bunches show freely. Then cease, but 
keep the house damped dow r n and avoid cold 
draughts. When in flower give 60 degs. at 
night, and 70 degs. by day by fire-heat. You have 
given top-dressing of stable manure. You do 
not say if you observed any surface roots. These 
are important factors, and must be encouraged, 
as without ample new root-growth manures are 
useless, indeed, injurious, as they keep the roots 
sour. You will find the Vine makes little root- 
growth till the wood or shoots arc well advanced, 
and feeding will l>o advisable when the bunches 
are set. At that date the roots will be in a con¬ 
dition to absorb the food, and you may then 
feed freely up to September. Give such food 
as liquid-manure or bone-meal. Feed your 
Peaches in a similar way as soon as the 
fruits are set. Get new surface roots, and in 
wet w'eather mulch your Vines and Peacli bor¬ 
ders with manure. 


ZINNIAS. 

Both double and single-flowered Zinnias have 
been improved so much of late that the wonder 
is that they are not more extensively cultivated. 

No annual requires less attention, and cer¬ 
tainly none gives so much satisfaction as tlie 
Double Zinnia. For growing in a mass for flower 
garden decoration these flowers are unsurpassed 
for brilliancy of colouring, wdiile even for 
supplying cut flowers in quantity there are few 
plants to equal a well-selected strain of this 



Example of a trained Pear-tree on wall. 


forms its branches at the base, as shown, before i 
the top ones are fully grown, and by this means j 
the sap is more equally distributed overall parts 
of the tree (not, as is often seen, at the top or 
upper portion), as when the trees make a free 
top growth if not checked in its earlier stages 
the Bottom branches are fruitless and make 
little wood. Many Pears are strong growers 
(take Jargonelle, for instance). This, if not 
induced to make a stronger bottom grow'th at 
the start, will fail to crop freely at the base. 
Not only are Pears best trained horizontally, 
but Apples and Plums also succeed in this form. 
The Pear is so much more in want of shelter 
than the latter fruits that it is unnecessary to 
touch upon these, but I would urge more 
attention to the Pear trained as shown above. 1 
If good trees are secured at the start I think 
the horizontal method the most suitable the 
amateur can adopt as the ground-work of the 
tree is made. 

When trees are purchased from the nursery 
probably only three or four tiers of branches are 
formed, and as these trees have been trained to 
stakes in their early days, the purchaser will do 
well to place that portion of the tree against the 
wall which shows the least buds, the part j 
facing the south or west in the nursery being ' 
now outside or facing outwards w’hen planted. 
In planting it is well to bear in mind the future 
development of the tree, and not place it too 
near the wall to prevent the stems growing freely. 
The bottom branches w r hen the trees are 


removed w'ill be much longer than the upper. 
These must not be much shortened, only just 
tipped at the point, and the upper ones cut 
more if in after years thec^ is a tenaenoF to gross 
top gipwth. The ^fst jpjen Jitjljj or no 


scarcely visible during early growth, that you 
will require for fruit, and if the side-shoots are 
cut hard back as they are made you lose this 
bud, as it grows this season. Our system with 
pot-Vines is to get a short-jointed firm growth 
one year and fruit the next. • Use sound loam, 
and rely upon liquid-manure as food and well 
ripen the canes. 

Treatment of Vines (Constant Reader). 
-j-Allow* the Vines from this date to grow’ at 
will all over the house, give plenty of water, 
and syringe several times a day. You must not 
study the existing crop nor allow a higher tem 
perature than TOaegs. at night in warm weather 
(65 degs. is best), and 10 degs. more by day. If 
you can keep the Vines growing for the next 
three or four months you w ill save them. Let the 
terminal shoots run all over lack of house and 
the other shoots make all the wood possible. 
By this you will get new root-action, which is 
the cause of collapse. You ought not to have 
hard forced after removal of roots. Wo would 
also advise shading the glass for the next few 
months, always maintaining a moist atmosphere. 
You may by this means get new roots earlier, 
and a fair crop next year, hut do not force hard 
for a season. Can you not check the heat bv 
valves ? If so, you could grow any crop. If 
your Vines fail to respond to the above treat¬ 
ment, we will advise as to crop if you inform us 
later how you succeed. 

Vines in greenhouse (Ignoramus).— 
You have grown your Vines well since you 
began, and you must now wait a little time and 
see how they break and show for fruit. Only 
allow them to carry a little crop after such bad 
culture. Give them warmth now, say 50 degs. 


annual. From any reliable seed-firm separate 
colours of scarlet, crimson, delicate rose, white, 
and yellow can be secured. Striped and flaked 
varieties are also obtainable, but those of self 
colour appear to be the most satisfactory in a 
general way. The great point to observe about 
Zinnia culture is to avoid growing the plants in 
heat, so as to draw them up weakly. By giving 
them cool treatment a sturdy growth is secured, 
finer blossoms, and more of them. The seed 
should bo sown in pans or boxes of sandy soil 
about the middle of March, giving them the 
protection of a cold frame only. Shade from 
bright sun until the plants show through the 
soil, and afterwards all the light and air 
possible should be given to induce a stock}' 
growth. When the plants are large enough to 
handle they can be pricked off into prepared 
soil in a shallow, cold frame, or into a temporary 
sod-pit, over which a glass light can be placed to 
afford a little warmth to give the plants a start. 
The base of the frame should consist of a laj'er 
of coal-ashes ; on this should be spread an inch 
or so of half-decayed manure of any kind, or 
leaves. The roots run freely into this, and 
enable the plants to be lifted with a good ball of 
earth attached, causing less check to their 
growth, which is important in their after-pro¬ 
gress, especially if the weather is hot and dry at 
planting-time. Two inches of good soil will be 
required over the manure, and refuse from the 
potting-soil, to which some decayed leaf-mould 
or manure has been added, will answer very 
well. The plants should be pricked out 2 inches 
apart, shading them from bright sun until they 
commence to make fresh roots, keeping the 
frame closed for a few days ; afterwards give air 
freely, removing thfe light when the weather is 
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favourable. The position Zinnias are to occupy 
during the summer is the next consideration. 
The soil must be deeply dug, adding half-rotted 
manure freely. The manner in which the plants 
are put out matters not, whether in beds or in 
an open border, as long as the position is open 
to the sun at all times. If they are to be grown 
in a bed a different style of planting will be 
necessary. Instead of putting the plants quite 
upright they should be sloped, so as to render 
the work of pegging them down to the soil easy. 
If in a border they may bo grown upright from 
the start by the aid cf a stake to each. Each 
plant will require fully 1 foot of space, as the 
side-shoots grow to a considerable length. Ii 
the plants are crowded the growth is weakly 
and the flower stems spindly. From such 
plants the flowers themselves are of inferior 
quality. A showery day should be chosen for 
planting, and the plants lifted carefully with a 
trowel, retaining a good ball of earth and roots. 
The plants in the bed should be pegged down 
close to the soil when they have made about 
1 foot of growth. Afterwards they may be 
allowed to ramble away at will. Should the 
weather be dry, water should be given freely, as 
Zinnias are moisture-loving subjects. In some 
soils Zinnias are liable to die off* directly after 
planting, owing to some mysterious grub which 
attacks the main root. A dressing of soot to 
the soil will assist in the removal of the pest . 

B. U. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CHESTER SUMMER SHOW. 

The schedule of prizes in the horticultural 
section of the Summer Fete at Chester, in 
August next, has now been issued. The prizes 
offered are excellent. There is no reason why 
the exhibition at Chester, held in the centre of 
a large and flourishing horticultural district, 
should not be equally successful with those well- 
known yearly gatherings at Shrewsbury and 
York. At the invitation of the committee, the 
president and coimcil of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England have promised to send a 
representative deputation to visit the show to 
award medals and other forms of recognition 
(in addition to the prizes offered in the schedule) 
to any exhibits which they may consider deserv¬ 
ing of exceptional distinction. A member of 
the council of the Roval Horticultural Society 
has kindly placed at the disposal of the deputa¬ 
tion also a silver cup, value ten guineas, to be 
awarded at this show, to mark not only a new 
departure of the R.H.S. in visiting the 
provinces, but the fact that the first invita¬ 
tion to do so was received from Chester. 
It is hoped that arrangements may be made for 
the holding of a horticultural conference on the 
evening preceding the opening day of show. 
One of the most important classes in the 
schedule is that for a group of plants arranged 
for effect, and occupying a space of 300 square 
feet. In this class there are four prizes of £25, 
£15, £10, and £5. Keen competition may also 
be expected for the prizes of £20, £15, and £10, 
offered for a group of Orchids occupying 150 
square feet. Prizes ranging to £15 will also be 
given for stove and greenhouse plants. In the 
cut-flowers section, there is a class for a display 
of cut-flowers, arranged in any design at the 
discretion of the exhibitor, in a space 12 feet by 
5 feet, the prizes being—first, £10; second, £7 ; 
third, £5 ; fourth, £3. With the idea of en¬ 
couraging the tasteful arrangement of fruit as 
for dessert, the committee offer prizes of £15, 
£10, and £5 for a display of 18 dishes of ripe 
fruit, the use of all table linen, glass, and cutlery 
being excluded. This will be a unique class. 
Prizes on a similarly lavish scale are offered for 
vegetables. About 43 classes are reserved for 
cottagers, and here again a good response is 
expected to the committee’s efforts to stimulate 
the different branches of horticulture. The 
honorary secretary is Mr. J. Wynne Ffoulkes, 
Crypt Chambers, Eastgate-row, Chester, of 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


Aucuba plants (Leamington Spa). — Usually 
when the male and female Aucubas are near each other 
fertilisation is effected naturally. But it sometimes 
happens the male flowers before the female, and then the 

S ollen must be collected and_km>t in paper till 
owers expand, and then bf'dustecLgver tl 
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WALL HARDENING. 

This is a delightful phase of gardening, and 
with a knowledge of suitable things to plant, a 
wall may be made a garden of beauty, as our 
illustration shows. In the “ English Flower 
Garden,” it mentions that a mossy old wall or 
an old ruin would afford a position for many 
dwarf rock plants which no specially prepared 
situation could rival, but even on straight and 
well-preserved walls one can establish some 
plants, which year after year will abundantly 
repay the tasteful cultivator for the slight trouble 
of sowing or planting them. Those who have 
observed how dwarf plants grow on the tops of 
mountains, or on elevated stony ground, must 
have seen in what unpromising positions many 
flourish in perfect health fine tufts somotinies 
springing from an almost imperceptible chink in 
an and boulder or rock. They arc often stunted 


culty in frames, even in places where there is 
a fine collection, that may be grown on walls 
with ease. 

The best way to establish plants on walls is 
by seed. The Cheddar Pink, for example, 
rows on walls at Oxford much better than I 
ave'ever known it do on rock work or on the level 
ground, in which last position indeed it soon dies. 
A few seeds of this plant, sown in a mossy or 
earthy chink, or even covered with a dust of 
fine soil, would soon take root and grow into 
neat little specimens, living, moreover, for years 
in that dwarf and perfectly healthful state so 
J agreeable to the eye. So it is with most of the 
plants enumerated ; the seedling roots vigor¬ 
ously into the chinks, and gets a hold which it 
rarely relaxes. 

Where no old walls exist, by building a rough 
stone wall, and packing the intervals as firmly 



Rock foils, Stonecrops, and other plants established on wall. 


and diminutive in such places, but always 
more free-flowering and long-lived than when 
grown vigorously upon the ground. Now 
numbers of alpine plants perish if planted in the 
ordinary soil of our gardens, ana many do so 
where much pains is taken to attend to their 
wants. This results from over-moisture at the 
root in winter, the plant being rendered more 
susceptible of injury by our moist winters in¬ 
ducing it to grow. But it is interesting and 
useful to know that by placing many of these 
delicate plants where their roots can secure a 
comparatively dry and well-drained medium, 
they remain in perfect health. Many plants 
from latitudes a little farther south than our 
own, and from alpine regions, may find on walls, 
rocks, and ruins that dwarf, ripe, sturdy 
growth, stony firmness of root medium, and 
dryness in winter which go to form tho very 
conditions that make them at home in a climate 
entirely different from their own. There are 
many alpine plants now cultivated with diffi¬ 


as possible with loam, and putting, perhaps, a 
little mortar on the outside of the largest 
interstices, a host of rock plants inay be grown 
with little attention. The wall affords the kind 
of nutriment required by the plants. To many 
species the wall would prove a more congenial 
home than any but the best constructed rock 
garden. In many parts of the country the rains 
would keep the walls in a sufficiently moist 
condition, the top being always left somewhat 
concave. The chief care in the management of 
this wall of alpine flowers would be in prevent¬ 
ing weeds or coarse plants from taking root and 
overrunning the choice gems. 


Hairy Chrysanthemums.— The popularity of 
these seems to be somewhat on the wane. Hairy Wonder 
is one of the best, and was seen in very f*ood form on some 
of the leading show boards at our exhibitions last season, 
and is also much appreciated by growers on the Continent. 
The number of novelties to be added to the lists this season 
is very muoh smaller than usual.—O: H. P. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EXHIBITING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1 note remarks upon this subject in Gardening 
Feb. 22nd t and I should also like to say a few 
words. It is generally agreed that the present 
mode of exhibiting Chrysanthemums is both ugly 
and unnatural, but there is no consensus of 
opinion as to a cure. To go to the root of the 
matter one must first consider the reasons owing 
to which it has become customary to see two- 
thirds of the prizes offered at Chrysanthemum 
shows offered not for pot plants in natural 
growth, but for cut blooms arranged in mathe¬ 
matically correct rows, jammed in wooden boxes 
—and boxes, moreover, of a peculiar shade that 
Dame Nature lias never made use of, and in every 
sense of the word distasteful. 

The following are the chief reasons for one so 
seldom seeing Chrysanthemums naturally shown. 
To begin with. Chrysanthemums in pots are 
both heavy and cumbersome to move, and so 
much is this the case that in a hilly country it 
is almost impossible to move them far without 
damage, ana everywhere it is an expensive 
matter. It is, of course, impossible, or practi¬ 
cally so, to move the plants by rail, and if one 
cannot bring them to the exhibition by road they 
cannot be brought at all. On the other hand, 
cut blooms can be packed in the boards in which 
they are to be shown, and secure in their travel¬ 
ling boxes, are absolutely safe from dust and frost, 
whereas their unfortunate brethren in pots are 
open to every icy wind, as they are moved from 
their warm house to the exhibition. A batch of 
plants ruined by frost on their way to or 
from the exhibition is a serious loss to the 
grower w ho has to keep conservatories bright— 
the cut blooms, meanwhile, having no further 
duty to perform, are of no value at all, and are 
as often as not thrown or given away. Finally, 
the chief cause of the popularity of cut-bloom 
classes and the unpopularity of pot classes is 
that it is a far more difficult thing to grow plants 
fit for exhibition than it is to grow plants for 
the production of cut blooms. To sum up the 
matter in a few words, pot plants, as compared 
with cut blooms, are (1 ana 2) difficult and ex¬ 
pensive to move, (3) liable to destruction by frost 
and (4) more difficult to grow ; and yet I main¬ 
tain that the only way to lessen the endless rows 
of cut blooms and make Chrysanthemum shows 
more attractive to the eye is to do away with many 
of the prizes now offered for cut blooms and 
tempt growers by really substantial prizes in the 
plant classes. 

Of course, I do not for one moment advocate 
doing away with the cut blooms, but I do 
advocate offering more money for plants and less 
money for cut blooms, together also with a 
change in the way cut blooms are shown—of 
which suggested change more anon. The object 
of every Chrysanthemum society is, I suppose, 
to get a large show, plenty of gate-money, and 
plenty for the public to see. Now quite one- 
half of the people who pass the turnstile pro¬ 
bably care nothing for the Chrysanthemum from 
the gardener’s point of view, and I know that to 
such people two dozen plants are infinitely more 
interesting than two dozen whole boxes of cut 
blooms ; and, besides this, the general effect of 
an exhibition where there are plenty of plants is 
vastly superior to that of an exhibition where 
there are, perhaps, four or five immense groups, 
and beyond them nothing but countless rows of 
cut blooms. If we only increase the number of 
our classes for plants we shall get larger shows 
(for a dozen plants take up a much larger space 
than a “twelve-bloom box”), we snail get 
prettier shows, owing to the more equal admix¬ 
ture of plants and cut blooms, and, consequently, 
we shall get more people to visit our shows once 
it is known that we are aiming at effect from 
the outsider’s point of view as well as an 
exposition of splendid cut blooms, whose virtues 
only the growers can appreciate. As far as the 
arrangement of the cut blooms is concerned, the 
National Chrysanthemum Society and other 
societies have for the last two years been 
gradually feeling their way towards a change 
which would do away with the crowded and 
unsightly boxes. We have seen classes for 
blooms to be shown with six, nine, and, in some 
caseB, twelve “clear inches of stalk above the 
board.” This is a move in the right direction, 
but vet it has not proved successful, because the 
big blooms we grow/nowadays, qv$n| with the 
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belt of wire, refuse to stand absolutely upright 
on their stalks, and blooms straggling about as 
to their tops and in quite correct rows 
below give the whole board a terribly 
drunken effect. In other words, this innovation 
has been a failure, as I think all who have tried 
it are willing to admit. Then, again, there have 
been classes more or less worded as follows : 
“ The best arrangement of twenty-four Japanese 
blooms with any foliage to fill a space of 3 feet 
by 4 feet. Exhibitors may arrange the blooms 
in vases of any kind, which they must provide 
for themselves.” This has been more or less of 
a success where tried, but it is difficult, in many 
cases, for the exhibitor to bring his own vases, 
and beyond that the diversity of vases used 
makes the judging very difficult. Last of all, 
we see in most of the 1896 schedules, so far 
published, something of this sort: “Twenty- 
four Japanese blooms to be arranged in six 
vases with any kind of foliage, four blooms to be 
put in each vase ; vases of the same pattern 
will be provided.” Now this, I think, is excel¬ 
lent, and I hope to see it largely copied next 
year. It will leave a great deal to the taste of 
the exhibitors, it is true, but if the words 
“ quality of bloom will be chiefly considered,” 
are added, the best blooms will hold their own. 
Except in large schedules it is hardly likely 
that one would see more than four or five classes 
of this sort. We must not and cannot do away 
with the boxes, but we can and must improve 
them. When the N.C.S. schedule for this 
year comes out we shall see that an important 
change has been made in the size of box ordered 
for cut Japanese blooms. It is for the future to 
be larger than it has been hitherto, but even 
now I hardly think it will be large enough. 

Far from the blooms touching one another as 
they do now and will do still under the new 
rule, there ought to be two clear inches between 
each individual bloom, and to that end I should 
like to see the holes 9 inches apart, and arranged 
if possible, thus— 


• • not • • • 

• • • • • • 

as hitherto, which is far too formal to my mind. 

Then again, the blooms would show, say, 
three clear inches of stalk above the board, and 
they should be arranged with foliage, whether 
Chrysanthemum or otherwise, which would not 
only show off the blooms to the very best advan¬ 
tage, but would also entirely hide the tins in 
which the flowers are placed, and which at the 
present time are far too much in evidence. Last 
of all, let us change the colour of the box. To my 
mind, the horrid shade of green we have so long 
used ought to have been abolished ages ago. It 
never has suited any flower that has been put 
near it, whether Begonia, Rose, Carnation, or 
Chrysanthemum, and I fear we shall never get 
a shade of green that will do so. I have always 
been of opinion that white i9 the colour that 
should be used, and I hardly think that once 
tried it would be given up. Of course, there is 
the objection that white blooms would not show 
up on a white ground, but surely the immense 
difference that it would make to all the coloured 
ones is sufficient to strike the balance. If 
someone can invent a green which, when dry, is 
the true colour of Chrysanthemum foliage let us 
use it; till then let us have white. 

These are the views of one person only. 
What have others to say? We have nine 
months at least before the 1897 schedules will be 
thought of, and in that time let us try to moot 
some new methods of showing our favourite 
flower in a manner more pleasing alike to an 
enthusiast and outsider. Let us speak our minds 
on the subject in the gardening papers, and so 
lay the matter in all its bearings before the 
nowers that be on the committee of the 
N.C.S., who are the only people really who can 
set a new fashion for the Golden Flower. 

B. D. Webster, Jun. 

Hartwood, Newton Abbott. 


Early Chrysanthemums. —For some 
few years great efforts have been made to push 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums to the front, 
but in spite of the September show at the 
Aquarium and the efforts of the French growers 
they ean hardly be considered as occupying so 
prominent a place as could be wished. __ In 


Gardening for October 19th, I mentioned the 
names of a few of the newer kinds, and again in 
the issue for November 9th. Those who are 
interested in this section may like to know that 
another instalment of novelties will be received 
from the French growers this spring, numbering 
in all about thirty-two varieties.—C. H. P. 

Chrysanthemum nomenclature. — 

This subject has for many years been a trouble¬ 
some one to amateurs and others. One of the 
great advantages of American varieties is the 
simplicity and distinctness of the names of the 
novelties from that source, while the reverse is 
the case with the new flowers announced from 
Continental gl owers. In the American Lists for 
1896 we find varieties bearing names like Invin¬ 
cible, Red Warrior, Riverside, Violet King, 
Headlight, Clarence, Midnight, Liberty, Colum¬ 
bine, Indiana, Day-dawn, Amaranth, and the 
like, all easy to remember, and not requiring 
tallies of inordinate length. But some of the 
French names are dreadful puzzles for the 
average English gardener. As examples I need 
only select Aymard de Paul des Heberts, 
Lucile Mathieu de la Drome, Le Jedro-Cline, 
Souvenir de Madame Theophile Franc, without 
enlarging the number.—C. H. P. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-qarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

155. —China Asters for show.—I am going to 
show six varieties of Comet Asters at our flower-show on 
August 5. Would you tell me when the seed ought to be 
sown? And shall I have to pinch out any buds to get 
some fine blooms? Would liquid-manure be beneficial, 
and what sized pots would be required? Would they 
have to be grown under glass, or would they do out in the 
open ?—S. 8. 

156. —Tomato-house.—I am erecting a Tomato- 
house, 60 feet by 20 feet by 9 feet, with 3 feet high brick¬ 
work, and heated by two rows of 4-inch pipes round 
house. Aspect north and south. Soil is light, about 2 feet 
deep, overlying pure sand. I can obtain clav and loam. 
Will you kindly advise me whether it would be best to grow 
Tomatoes in pots or make soil good and plant out ? Gan 
you also advise me what to grow besides in same house, 
either with the Tomatoes or after they are done with, so 
that I may be enabled to keep up a constant supply of 
cut-flowers or vegetables for sending away? I want 
flowers chiefly for winter cutting. I have a'stove-house, 
cool-house, and frames besides to bring things on in.— 
Flaxmoor. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further antnoers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

157. —Flowers for yard (J. Nelson).— Five inches 
of soil is not much. Try Virginian Stock. 

158. -Tree-Fuchsias dying bock (Henry Smith). 
—The wood was unrii>e when the plants were placed to 
rest in the autumn. 

159. —Phloxes, etc. (C. H. Bryant).— All the things 
you name will flower this season if sown under glass and 
helped with a little heat. 

160. —Grafting Cherries (A. H. F.).— You cannot 
graft other fruits on Cherries with any chance of a heavy 
crop, and your remedy is to remove the trees. 

161. — Getting rid of ants (B. A.).— Find their 
nests and sprinkle sulphur among them and in their runs. 
Harry them continually. If numerous they may do harm. 

162. —Plants for window-boxes (W. Livesey).— 
Scarlet “ Geraniums,” white and yellow Marguerites, white 
and pink Ivy Pelargoniums along the front of box to hang 
down. 


163.— Screening dead walls (H. Browne).—Wo 
think the best oourse would be to fix up one of those cheap 
wood trellises, and cover with a mixture of Ivy and other 
creepers 


164.— Starting Begonias (W. Canbome). —Begonia 
tubers may be started in light soil and placed dose together, 
or nearly so, in boxes, lust lightly covered. Oocoa-nut-flbre 
will do for soil. 
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165. —Roses in greenhouse (L. <?.>—Something 
wrong in the management. May be weakened growth 
through deficient ventilation. Try liquid-manure for a few 
weeks twice a week 

166 . -Squirrel-foot Fern (H. Bryant).— Your 
Fern is a Davallia, probably D. Nova? Zealandie. It will 
break into growth again when it gets more heat. Requires 
a stove or warm greenhouse. 

167. — Melons and Cucumbers together (E. 
Wells).— Better not try Melons and Cucumbers in the same 
hot-bed, unless there is a division in the frame. They 
require different treatment. 

168. —Mice and Peas ( R. Smith ). —Cover the surface 
of the ground along the rows of Teas with a thin dressing 
of sifted coal-ashes. If the Peas were not sown we 
should say dust them with red lead. 

169. —Plant for wall (Goa).—Very few Conifers 
would grow near Beech-trees. The most likely things to 
do well would be common Yews, Hollies, and if not too 
near the Beeches, plant Lawson’s Cypress in variety. 

170. —Climbing plants (Goo).— If the wall is not 
too lofty, plant Berneris stenopnylla against it, and train 
the shoots to the wall, or you might plant a collection of 
Ivies of sorts against the wall, and a collection of Barberries 
in the border. 

171. —Laburnum-tree (E. Burnell), —laburnums 
do sometimes sport in various ways. But a Laburnum 
with erect flowers would not be so graceful as the type. 
You might graft your sport on a young tree and note the 
effect in a mass. 

172. — Creepers on house facing west (W. 

Livesey). —Better remove some of the clay and fill up with 
good sou and a little manure. You may plant Honey¬ 
suckles, Jasmines, Pyracantha, Clematis Jockmani, and 
Oloire de Dijon Rose. 

173. —Coronllla-tree (F. Easicntt). —You may strike 
cuttings of the Coronilla now if you have a close case to 
keep them in, as they will strike in summer in the shade 
anywhere. Prune the plant into shape when it has done 
flowering. Repot after flowering. 

174. —Building greenhouse (A. V. R.).— it 
would cost a little more to heat the greenhouse by gas ; 
but the labour and trouble of lighting and managing fires 
in all weathers would be done away with. We think under 
the circumstances we should prefer gas. 

175. —Sowing Onions (R. Stillwell).— Sow the seed 
about 1 inch deep in the open ground ; but if your land is 
light it will neea hard treading. We tread well before 
sowing the seed, and roll afterwards, as that prevents the 
plants lifting themselves out of the ground. 

176. —Planting Blackberries (Grateful).— You 
may still plant Wilson Junior Blackberry. This is 

K robably as good as any ; but we think selections might 
e made from our native Blackberries, which, under 
cultivation, would be better for our climate. 

177.—AuCuba japonlca (J. N. R.).— You may 
move the Aucubas now if great care is used to save as 
many roots as possible. See that the plant does not suffer 
for want of water. Mulch with manure, and syringe the 
foliage every evening till the plant begins to grow. 

17a—Arum flowers dying off (Arum).— Prob¬ 
ably your plant gets no rest to ripen the crowns, and 
although the plant makes vigorous foliage, the flowers 
have not enough force behind them. Some liquid-manure 
might help. Do you set the plant outside in the summer ? 

179.—Iceland Popples (A. B.).— We think Iceland 
Poppies would draw up under the shade ; but you might 
grow Calceolarias, and the yellow alpine Auricula would 
be pretty in spring. Other yellow flowers are Genistas, 
Narcissus in variety, and, of course, you might try the 
Iceland Poppies. 

180.—Seeds (Northumberland).— The large seed is a 
Palm-seed of some kind, but we do not recognise the species. 
The red seeds are Asparagus-seeds, one of the tropical 
species. The other seeds we do not recognise, but are prob¬ 
ably seeds of a tropical plant. They all might be grown in 
a warm greenhouse. 

181.—Heating greenhouse (F. Rissbrook).— We 
do not think the water would circulate if the pipes were 
below the boiler; but if kept above the boiler it would 
work all right. The proper way is to let the flow gradually 
rise to the far end of the house, and then return in a fail 
to the bottom of the boiler. 

182.—Osar Violet (L. J.).— When Violets are trans¬ 
planted every spring not later than April the flowers come 
finer and have longer stalks, and appear more in winter, 
but not so late in spring. It is a good plan to transplant 
about half the stock annually. We are not referring now 
to Violets intended for framing. 

1S3.—Aralla Veit chi cuttings (Newbury).— 
Given suitable conditions, it ought be possible to strike a 
cutting of Aralia Veitchi; but it is so much easier and 
surer to graft on a stock that can he easily propagated that 
this method is generally adopted. Try and layer the 
young shoot near the bottom of your plant. 

184.—Culture of Snowdrops.—I have thought of 
growing Snowdrops or Daffodils, or both, for sale, as I 
nave J acre of good land. Could you or any of your 
readers give me the instructions that I need—namely, the 
kind to plant, how to plant, and the time to do so? Also, 
where I could find the best market for them ?—Snowdrop. 

185.—Unhealthy Black Currant shoots (Black 

Currant).— Lift the trees next autumn, if not too large, 
and replant in another position. You will find the roots 
covered with a white fungus, and replanting is a good 
remedy. Give food in the way of a mulch of manure this 
season to encourage new surface roots and conserve 
moisture. It would be advisable to plant a few young 
trees in good soil aw&y from those affected. 

186.—Raising Begonias from seed without 
heat(Yauv&ju). —If you have no heat wait till the middle 
or end of April before sowing Begonias. They will then come 
up In the sunny window if the pot is covered with a square 
of glass. Fill the pot about one-fourth full of drainage. 
Mix equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand; pass 
through a sieve, and place the rough on the drainage in 
the pot, fill up with tne fine soil, and press firm. Sow the 
seeds thinly, and cover lightly with a little of the fine 
sandy soil. Keep the soil, hut moist, and the seeds will 
germinate. 
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187. — Treatment of Daphne (Scotus).-U the 
roots of the Daphne are healthy, a little weak liquid will 
help it now it is coming into flower. Repot after bloom¬ 
ing in good loam and leaf-mould, with sand enough to keep 
the soil open. Drain the pot well. Keep the plant in the 
greenhouse till end of June, then place outside till middle 
of September. 

188. — Sage ( Mrs. Chapman).— The enclosed is a variety 
of the garden Sage ; but not a very 'good variety, and is 
not so good for flavour as the old genuine article. Sage 
sports a little from seeds sometimes. It is better to pro- 
pif^ate from cuttings. Of course, all Sages flower 
occasionally ; but plants which are being continually cut 
from do not flower much. 

189. — Blarly Vines (F. Suffolk).— The Grapes appear 
to have been scalded by steam ; but you say the leaves are 
healthy. That may be so, but the berries being so tender 
at this stage are soon injured. Are the bunches large and 
much exposed ? If so, they would be a little earlier than 
the others, and more tender. Without more cultural 
details we are at loss to give a full reply. 

190. — Rose NlphetOS (Niphetos).— Niphetos is a 
variety very guilty of dropping its buds soon after they are 
formed, and it is often difficult to account for. In your 
case it is either too strong a dressing of artificial manure, 
or a strong solution from the syringe—most likely the 
former. Your treatment otherwise is good. Even the 
most experienced growers often suffer in the same way 
with Niphetos. 

191. — Cos Lettuce (Why Becos).— We expect your 
land is light, and the plants suffer from drought. As you 
say you do not crowd, try giving ample food. Sow the 
seed very thinly, and transplant early. Last year we 
gTew a single row of Cos Lettuce between our Asparagus- 
beds, a few seeds being dropped at a distance of 1 foot 
apart, and then thinned to the strongest. What is wanted 
is food and moisture. 

192. — Fuchsias dropping their buds (M. 

Willett). —Complaints are frequent of Fuchsias dropping 
buds in town conservatories. Try a little sulphate of 
ammonia in the water as soon as tne buds appear. Half 
an ounce will be enough for a gallon of water, and repeat 
it two or three times at intervals of a few days. Give 
plenty of ventilation whilst the plant is growing. See 
vaporising, page 20. 

193. —Unhealthy plant (A nton ). —Leaf of Aspidistra 
lurida variegata. Probably plant requires repotting. If 
very old you might divide it through the centre, and 
make two of it. This will probably make the leaves grow 
larger. Use plenty of drainage in the pots, and make the 
soil porous with sand. Loam and leaf-mould with sand 
will grow it well. The soil must not be too rich, or the 
variegation will not be so distinct. 

194. — Strawberry-plantain pots (B. B.).— Plant 
out the Strawberries now on well-prepared ground. Out 
off the old discoloured leaves from the old plants, but not 
the fresh green foliage. Violets will grow almost any¬ 
where if the soil is good and well cultivated. They do 
not succeed very well in hot, dry situations unless mulched 
and watered in hot weather. Prepare the site of the new 
bed now by manuring and digging, and plant in April. 

195. — Pruning newly-planted trees ( Igno¬ 
ramus).—it your trees have been only recently planted, 
prune very little the first season, merely shortening the 
tips or points of shoots, and next year cut at the point 
marked in the drawing, cutting away weak shoots. If 
very strong they may be cut ns you describe, so much 
depending upon st rength of shoots ; but with medium 
growth little pruning is needed the first season after pl&nt- 
mg. 

190.— Use of recess (E. G. P.).— We are afraid your 
recess facing south will not do for Auriculas. They want 
Bhade ; but you might improvise some shade for them. 
The Carnation and Chrysanthemum will do veiy well. 
We think a cheap framework of deal spans might be 
erected, and if kept painted would last some years. The 
sides might be fitted with sheets of galvanised iron, and 
the roof with rot-proof scrim, fixed, or a part of it, to a 
roller to be rolled up and down. 

197. — Plants for lawn beds (A Constant Reader). 
—The mauve Violas and pink “Geraniums” in mixture, 
edged with the variegated Cocksfoot Grass, will make a 
very pretty bed. Variegated “Geraniums” Flower of 
Spring and Blue Bell Violas in mixture, and the shot-silk 
bed of the late Donald Beaton, alternate plants of the 
pink variegated “Geranium” Mangiest and Verbena 
venosa, dark Heliotropes, and small plants of the Golden¬ 
leaved Abutilon Thompsons, Fuchsia Rose of Castile, and 
Viola comuta are a few suitable mixtures, and many more 
might be given. 

198. — Killing woodllce ( G. II. Atkinson).— There is 
a way of getting rid of woodlice in hot-houses. We used to 
be bothered a good deal with them in our Cucumber- 
houses, but we have no trouble now, and we attribute this 
to the thorough cleansing we give before planting the 
Cucumbers. Once a year everything is cleared out, and 
the inside cleaned and painted, and the walls are lime- 
washed. Toads are useful, and they live and grow fat in 
warm-houses. We always keep a few about to snap up 
Btray insects, and we have several which have been about 
the place for years. 

] no. —Fertilising Tomato-flowers ( J. R. Nash). 
—If you maintain a buoyant atmosphere in the house and 
give air freely when the plants are in bloom, there will be 
no necessity to use the camel’s-hair pencil. Market 
growers do not lake Ihis trouble ; it would be impossible 
to do »o. Si ill, if you wish to try experiments, you must 
unit till the pollen is dry, and the ring of stamens 
expanded, so as to give access to the pistil, and then pass 
the brush gently over the flow rs, so as to convey the 
pollen to the stigma, which occupies a position in the 
centre of the flowers. 

200.— Potatoes from seed (Cotswold).— Sow the 
seed in pots in fibrous soil in a cold-frame, as this will give 
you a much longer season of growth. Plant out again 
into boxes or pots, or in soil in frames, or in the open early 
in May. Sow at once, and as the Beason is advanced for 
transplanting, our advice is to sow thinly in boxes, and then 
lift with a ball, and plant out at the time named. Secure 
a ball of roots to each seedling plant, and put them in 
lines 2 feet apart each way, and in richly manured soil 
For the seeds leaf-soil or dry cow-manure and wood-ashes 
4 tr« excellent to mix with soil for seed-sowing. 


aoi.— Bones for Vine-border (J. Bate).—We 
should not recommend you to dig holes in the Vine- 
borders to bury bones in them. It you crush or break up 
the bones moisten with liquid-manure, and mix with half 
their bulk of sand or soiL They will, if laid in a heap and 
covered with a mat or something, ferment and crumble to 
powder, when they may be used as a top-dressing. To 
raise Tomatoes to plant out in house first or second week 
in May there ought to be a night temperature of not less 
than 50 degs. You will not accomplish this without 
artificial heat of some kind. A mild hot-bed will do. 

202. — Celery (An Inquirer).— The Celery is long in 
germinating, and you will do well to sow under glass even 
for late crops, and especially when the plants are for sale. 
We sow in cold-frames and in light Boil (rich), with a hard 
bottom. The plants then lift freely, only 3 inches of soil 
being required. Plant out in rows 1 foot apart, 6 inches 
in the rows. You will get a much better plant by sowing 
thus, as all Celery-plants are much injured by drought 
and thick sowing, if allowed to crowd each other. Hence 
the necessity of early transplanting in the open out of 
frame. Use leaf-mould or sifted manure and light soil. 

203. — Vines (T. J. Wilkie).—The Groe Maroc is a very 
poor flavoured Grape ; Alicante is better. If there is room 
for an inside bonier, plant inside, and have the front wail 
on arches. The best soil is the top spit from an old Grass 
field, and failing that the nearest approach to it you can 
get. Mix 1 cwt. of bone-meal with every cartload of 
loam, and a couple of bushels of wood-ashes, and the same 
quantity of old plaster or mort&r from old buildings. Do 
not mix any farmyard manure with the soil, but mulch 
with it after planting. We are assuming you want to do the 
thing well. Many Grape growers nowadays trust to the 
natural soil, where it is fairly good, and fortify it with 
artificials. If the situation is a damp one, drain it, and 
keep the border well above the ground line. 

204. — Treatment of Tritomas.— Should the plant 
called Red-hot Poker (I do not know its real name) have 
its leaves cut down when the flowers fade ?— Snowdrop. 

*»* No, do not cut the leaves away until they wither. 

206.— Anemones from seed. — Can Anemone 
fulgens be grown from seed, or is it necessary to procure 
roots ? Is there any other kind of single scarlet Anemone ? 
Does fulgens flower later than St. Brigid's, and can it 
be planted in beds devoted later to summer flowers ? I 
find other sorts do better not left in the ground.— 
M. E. H. 

*** Yes, Anemone fulgens may be grown well from seed. 
Sow in a welt-prepared bed of fine sandy soil in April. 
Anemone pavonia has double flowers of a rich red colour. 
The St. Brigid Anemone is merely a selection from A. 
coronarium, and the flowers are produced at various times 
during the iPinter, spring, and summer, according to the 
weather and time of planting, whereas A. fulgens blooms 
only in the early summer—May or June. 

206. — Shrubs for a hedge.— Will an experienced 
gardener kindly tell me the best shrubs and plants to fill 
up gaps between tall Elm-trees, growing along a hedge 
wnich divides a garden from the high road? Would 
common Laurels do in such a position ? The hedge slopes 
down about 8 feet to level of road, but is level on garden 
side, and faces south, so the shrubs could have good root 
hold. Locality, Devonshire.—M. E. H. 

*** Yes, common Laurels would answer the purpose 
fairly well ; but why not plant Rhododendrons or some¬ 
thing rather more ornamental I The Japanese Euonymus 
makes a splendid hedge, though it requires time. It thrives 
admirably in Devonshire , as does also the beautiful Escal- 
Ionia macrantha. If Laurels are employed, try to get 
the Caucasian variety rather than the common kind. 

207. —Dahlias.—W r ill any reader of Gardening tell me 
what best to do with my Pompon and Cactus Dahlias, 
which I lifted up and dried last autumn? They are 
quite sappy when I scrape the tubers. Will they flower 
as freely if I divide them, as I want to give some to my 
friends, and if I am to divide them, how am I to do it? 
They flowered freely last year.— Leo. 

%* Do not attempt to divide the roots, or you will prob¬ 
ably spoil them. For planting outside there is no need to 
start them just yet; lay them out in a little light rich 
sandy soil in a greenhouse or light window any time, next 
month (April), and plant out when the young shoots are 
3 inches or 3 inches high, protecting them by some means 
from late night frosts. Or they may be planted out early 
in May, without being started, just covering the eroums, 
and throwing a little litter over each. They will flower 
abundantly again this summer. 

208. — Marechal Niel Rose.— A Mars hal Niel Rose 
was planted in a greenhouse last November twelvemonths. 
Until this spring it has been all right; now the leaves art* 
falling off, turning yellow first. Also, some of the new 
young shoots have fallen off. and others are withered. The 
average temperature of the house is 50 degs. It has no 
buds yet. Should any be expected? Would you kindly 
give advice as to what should be done ?—H. L. H. 

*,* The plant has probably been overwatered at the root 
or the drainage is blocked in some way, and the soil has 
consequently become sour and unwholesome. Of course, 
the failure may also have occurred from the other extreme 
— drought—or have been caused by noxious fumes of some 
kind. In the absence of particulars it is impossible to say. 
There is no appearance of insects or disease on the leaves. 

‘ion.— 1 Treatment of Palms, etc.—I have a Palm 
which has one old leaf, and the new one, which has been a 
long time appearing, is small and stunted. Should it be 
repotted ? What stimulants does it require ? Also, how 
to treat Begonias flowering and otherwise ?— Queen Mab. 

**• If the plant has been kept in a sitting-room or cool 
greenhouse, it is probably suffering from want of warmth 
and moisture — atmospheric, if not as regards the rooty-. 
Unless the soil is sour and exhausted, and the roots 
unhealthy, it need not be repotted; but remove it, if 
possible, to a warm green or forcing-house, where, with 
care in watering, it will probably pull round in time. A 
little weak soot-water once a fortnight is the safest and 
best stimulant for such sickly plants. Briefly speaking. 
Begonias of the Tuberous-rooted varieties delight in rich, 
but sweet, soil, a moderate temperature, and plenty of 
light and air. The fine-foliage kinds require heat and 
moisture, 
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210. —“ Margaret” Carnations.— what » the 
value of the Carnations called " Margaret" BCalmatsons? I 
have some in pots in frame from seed sown last year. Can 
I turn them out in the open, or must they be kept in pots ? 
—Scalp al. 

*** We have never heard of “ Margaret Malmaison ” 
Carnations. The ordinary “ Margaret" varieties are 
annuals, or, rather, unlike the others, they flower the same 
season when grown from seed sown early in the year . 
You may turii the plants mentioned out into the open 
ground next month, after hardening them off well, when 
they will flower more or less throughout the entire summer, 
or, if desired, some may be moved into larger pots and kept 
in the greenhouse or conservatory. 

211. —Plants for a warm greenhouse.—I have 
a small greenhouse, 9 feet by 7 feet, which leans against my 
bakehouse oven wall, and is by this means kept at a nice 
temperature—about 50 degs. Being very fond of flowers 
and a subscriber to your paper, I shall be very glad if you 
will give me, in your next issue, the names of a few nice 
plants that would thrive in such a greenhouse ? Also, if 
pot-Roses and Carnations would do, and the names of some 
suitable varieties t— A . J. Ruttkb. 

*** We fear the house would be rather too warm for 
Carnations of the following varieties, though you might 
grow a few of the wintcr-flowering kinds, keepitig them in 
a frame or the open air during the summer. Roses would 
be more suitable, though, as a rule, these cannot be said to 
thrive in a very smoky atmosphere. Two of the best for 
your purpose (ire Gloire de Dijon and Souvenir d’Cn Ami. 
Plant them out in a bed of rich loamy soil. Pelargoniums 
of many kinds, including the Zonal and lint-leaved 
varieties, would do well in such a house, with free 
ventilation ; also Begonias (Tuberous), Abutilons, double 
and. single Petunias, Marguerites, etc. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Phoebus. —You must applv to a nurseryman, and one in 
the neighbourhood, or any that advertise in Gardkn'IXQ will 

supply you with what you desire.- Foreigner .—Apply to 

Mr. Richards, Old Shot Wharf, Lambeth, London.- C. J. 

West.—The reason why your Cineraria-flowers decay is 
through syringing them, the sun afterwards shining upon 
them. Never syringe plants when in full bloom. 

Replies to queries.— We remind our readers that 
it is impossible always to answer queries the week after 
they are received. Everything gent to us is answered as 
quickly as possible, and as fully as space will permit or the 
subject demands. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants. — Miss Grant Dalton .—The small 
plant sent for name is not of the Orchid family. It Is a 
Vriesia, allied to the Bromeliaceous tribe. Respecting its 
cultural requirements, you cannot do better than to con¬ 
tinue with the kind of treatment you have adopted.- 

J. H. P. S.— Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Luoiliai).- 

G. Batk .—Coceoloba platyclada.- W. F. B.— Laohenalia 

pendula.- North Irishman.— You must send far better 

specimens of most of the things. We cannot name from 
leafless twigs, but need both flowers and leaves. 3, Pos¬ 
sibly Tree of Heaven (Ail&ntus glondulosa); 4, Hepatica 
triloba ; 5, Lin urn trigyuum ; (J, Herbaceous Lobelia ; 7, 

Begonia insignis ; 8, B. fuchsioides,- F. W. Morris.— 

Hypericum quadrangulare.- W. Roberts .—Your plants 

were very poor. We have done the best we can with them. 

1, Static© profusa ; 3, Oncidiuni incurs urn ; 4, Variety of 
the Ageratuin ; the others were too faded to tell.—- Utica. 
—1, Cytisus racemosus; 2, Variegated American Aloe; 
3, Shrivelled; 4, Jasminum nudiflonim; 5, Dasylirion 
acrot-richum; 6, Euphorbia splendens; 7, Pandanus Veitchi; 
8, One of the Muscaris, but too poor a flower to identify 
species. 

Names Of fruits.— w. Roberts. —1, Gloria Mundi; 

2, Stone's ; 3, Pear Vicar of Winkflcld. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


HOMINY DISHES. 

Hominy is good, light, and wholesome, and 
especially suitable for children. Properly pre¬ 
pared, this makes a dish that always gives satis¬ 
faction, one also that gives but little trouble, 
and can bo made in quite a variety of ways. It 
may be served up as a sweet or a savoury, and 
with or without meat. What is termed hominy 
porridge is the most simple mode of serving it. 
Wash a teacupful or more (as what is left of 
the cooked hominy can lie made into tea-cakes 
or fried for breakfast on the following day) of 
the hominy, rubbing it well between the hands, 
so that the bad grains may rise to the surface of 
the water. Pour away the water, and wash it 
again in two or three waters, drain it and put it 
into a dish with half a pint of water, cover it 
up and let it stand all night. As hominy is 
very liable to burn, and requires long, slow 
cooking, put it in a double milk saucepan, and 
in this way scorching is avoided. Put all into 
the pan, with salt to taste, stir till it boil' 1 , and 
ctand it by the side of the fire to cook slowlv. 
It will take fully an hour to cook. It should be 
stirred frequently if cooked in an ordinary pan. 
If the hominy looks dry or too stiff add a littlo 
milk during the cooking. When it has absorbed 
the liquid it should be turned out on a dish or 
into plates, and eaten hot, with cold milk and 
sugar, like rice, dr with .honey or steWed fruit. 

HoMrxy c roqt t ettes^—T ojonp baling 
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water add a teaspoonful of salt; stir in gra¬ 
dually a heaping half-pint of the finest hominy ; 
boil three-quarters of an hour, turn it out 
to cool, then put in a large bowl and add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, mix it thoroughly, and 
when cold shape into cones ; dip the cones in 
beaten egg, roll in crumbs, and fry in boiling fat. 

Hominy and eggs. —Boil some hominy with 
milk and water till it is tender, then mix with 
it one ounce of butter and salt to taste ; pour it 
out into a flat dish to about an inch in thick¬ 
ness, smooth it level on the top with a knife 
dinped in hot water ; and let it stand about 
half an hour, or until it is cold. Then dip the 
rim of a teacup in hot water and stamp the 
hominy into rounds, and out of the middle of 
each one take a smaller round, using an eggeup 
in the same way that you did the teacup. Butter 
a dish that can be put into the oven. With a 
fish-slice lift the large rings on to the dish, 
leaving a space between each ; brush the rings 
lightly with liquid butter ; break a raw fresh 
egg very gently into the middle of each ring ; 
sprinkle a very little pepper aud salt over them, 
and place a small piece of butter on the top of 
each egg. Bake in a very hot oven nntil the 
whites of the eggs are set, but do not let them 
colour, and serve up at once. The inner portion 
of the hominy may be dipped in flour, brushed 
over with beaten egg, and fried in fat or butter, 
drained on paper and served hot. Or, put the 
inner rings, along with the trimmings, into a 
saucepan, adding enough milk to merely soften 
the mass. To a breakrastcupful of the hominy 
add two beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
cleaned currants, sugar, and mixed spice to 
taste. Place a layer of Apple-pulp in the bottom 
of a pie-dish, pour in the hominy, and bake for 
half an hour. Dredge the top with pounded 
sugar, and serve hot or cold. 


the above advioe it need not be disturbed more 
than once or twice a year, beyond adding fresh 
water to make up for evaporation, and removing 
decayed vegetable matter. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ducks laying irregularly (York).— 
Ducks require constant watohing in the laying 
season, for they are very apt to drop their eggs 
anywhere but in a nest made for them. They 
generally, however, lay in the night or early in 
the morning. If you were to keep your Ducks 
from wandering abroad early in the day, you 
would probably obtain a regular egg supply. 
One of the surest signs of ill health among Ducks 
is irregularity in laying. They have, naturally, 
most voracious appetites and should never be 
stinted in their food. Boiled vegetables, mixed 
with a little Barley meal and bran, or sharps, 
together with a small supply of Oats, is excellent 
living for them. The eggs will be none the 
worse for sitting from having been washed in 
cold water, and will hatch at the same tempera¬ 
ture as hen’s eggs, hut in thirty days. 

Hens ailing (Scotm ).—Your hens are, 
probably, suffering from cold or catarrh. See 
that their roosting-place is dry and warm, give 
them a change of food, which should be stimu¬ 
lating and warm. Barley-meal in place of the 
Indian-meal with the scraps would make a good 
change. Give the soft food warn first thing in 
the morning, and the whole grain at night, and 
maintain the feeding with great regularity. 

WHY DO YOU SLEEPLESS LIE ? When 

f * JOHNSON 8 HOP PILLOWS are an invaluable cure 
for sleepless nights, nervousness, loss of appetite, and neu¬ 
ralgia ; acts like magic on the nerves, soothing and refreshing, 
2s. 6d. and 5s. each, carriage paid direct from manufacturers 
-WM. JOHNSON & CO.. Colebrooke Park, Tonbridge. Kent. 


BIRDS. 

Treatment of Bullfinch (Caxlen).— In 
a wild state few birds are more troublesome to 
the gardener than this elegant species, as it 
devours immense quantities of the young buds of 
fruit-trees. It also attacks the bloe, the White¬ 
thorn, the Birch, and the Larch. During the 
summer and autumn the Bullfinch has recourse 
to various seeds, as those of the Rape, Millet, 
Nettle, etc., and will also feed upon Com and 
berries. In captivity this bird becomes very 
tame and familiar, showring great attachment bo 
those who feed and attend to it, and may be 
taught to wriiistle various ail’s and melodies if its 
instruction commences at an early age. Numbers 
of wriiat are called “ piping Bullfinches ” are 
imported into this country from Germany, some 
of w hich can whistle distinctly three different 
airs without confusing them in the least. In 
captivity the Bullfinch should bo fed chiefly upon 
Rape-seed, to wriiich may be added a .small allow¬ 
ance of Hemp. From feeding largely upon the 
latter it often becomes dark in its plumage, and 
sometimes quite black. For green food Ground¬ 
sel, Watercress, Lettuce, etc., may be given. 

- It is very fond of a -stalk of Plantain-seed to 
peck at, also of a piece of Apple. 


AQUARIA. 

Management of aquarium (Ignora¬ 
mus ).—An overcrowded aquarium never does 
well, and it would be wise on your part not to 
let the number of fish exceed twenty at any 
time, nor to let the foliage of the plants more 
than half cover the surface of the water. Let 
the water stand for some weeks to let the plants 
get thoroughly established l.)efore introducing 
the fish ; it is of no use to put in the fish before 
tho plants begin to grow. A few water-snails 
should, however, be put in at about the same 
time as the plants to help keep the glass clear. 
With the help of theso useful scavengers you 
will have no difficulty in keeping the water 
clear, and the plants and glass free from green 
growth, as they will creep up and down the 
rtalks of the plants, and over the whole of the 
interior of the aquarium, and consume all 
mpuritics. Tho Water Crowfoot is a most 
valuable plant for the aquarium, as it gives off 
oxygen freely, and for keeping the v/ater sweet 
for a length of time without changing few 
plants are better than tho Nitolla. No aquarium 
can be expected to go bn for years without an 
occasional thorough clean out; but by following 


■KTEW GERANIUMS (Pearson’s).—12 choice 
■Ll var., 3s. 3d.; 6. Is. 9d. Dbl., 12,3e. 3d.; 6, Is. 9d. (J. James’ 
selection).—J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 


"pUCHSIAS.—J. James cau supply the best 
I only. 12 choice double and single var., 2s.; 6, Is. 3d.; 41 
var., 8s.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 

"MfEW DOUBLE IVY GERANIUMS. — J. 

■tv James can supply 12 choice var. for 3 b. ; 6, Is. 9d.—J 
JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong, rooted 

'J plants, correctly named, and sure to give satisfaction. 
12 choice new varieties, post free, for 3s.; 25 varieties. 5s. 6d.; 
50 varieties, 10s., carriage paid for cash with order.—PEACH 
ft SON, Nurserymen, Peterborough. 


"DERNS, Evergreen.—12 named Irish varieties, 

•I* 2s. 6d., free. 50 rockery Ferns, 5s. 6 tufts Gentiana 

vema, 2s . 6d.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaughan , Co . Clare . 

TJAHLIAS. — Large ground roots of Cactus 
XJ Dahlias, 12 varieties, 3s.; well worth three times the 
money, as hundreds of plants could be got from them.— 
KER R BROTHERS, Florists, D umfries. _ 

TIAHLIA CUTTINGS, Is. 6d. doz., post free. 

XJ AH classes, 250 varieties. Catalogue of Specialities in 
Seeds, Dahlias, Carnations, Pansies, &c., fte., free.—KERR 
BROTHERS. Florists, Dumfries. 


QHOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS, 

O strong, sturdy plants from 3-inch pots, perfectly clean 
and healthy, choicest kinds only, 6 var., 2s. 6d.; 12 var., 4s.; 
25 var., 7s. 6d., post free.—PEACH ft SON, Nurserymen, 
Peterborough. 


pOLEUS ! COLEUS ! COLEUS. A Speciality 

VJ for 23 years. The best varieties in England. My Collec¬ 
tion includes Emperor of Germany, Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Lovely Sunset, Mrs. F. Sander, Mr. Piper, Beaumarohias, 
Elegans, Beckwith Gem, and 70 others of the best named 
varieties. List sent. Strong, healthy, well-rooted cuttings, 
carefully packed, carriage free. My selection. 12 varieties, 
2s. 6d.; 24 varieties, 4s.; 48 varieties, 6s. 6d. Also SANDER'S 
NEW SET of 6 COLEUS: Empress of India, Prince of 
Wales, Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Fascinator, and 
Mrs. F. Sander. Very handsome distinct set, law foliage. 
2s. 6<1. the set, free. All cash only.— CHARLES MORFL'rT, 
Robertshridg e , Sussex. 


•70NAL GERANIUMvS.— Very handsome and 

LA choice varieties for conservatory or window, correctly 
named, healthy and well-rooted. 12 varieties, 2s. Cd.; 24 
varieties, 4s., free.— CHARLES MORFETT, Robertsbridgo, 
Sussex. 


P Y-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Double flowering, 

very handsome, and free growers; best ever sent out. 12 
varieties, healthy and well-rooted, correctly named,■ 2*. Gd.; 
2 of each (24 plants), 4s., free.—CHARLES MORIETT, 
Robertsbrid ge, Sussex. __ 

i no nnri "violas to be given away 

XUU,UUU —12 raricUes, Is. M.; 100 plant., 20r,rteUes. 
5s , post free. All true to name, and satisfaction gu aranteed 
Ca talogues free.—GEO. STUART. Seedsman, Rothesay. 

T OVELS’ Yorkshire Strawberries. — Noble, 
Jj Paxton, President, and others; 25, Is.; 100, 3s.; 500, 
12s. 6d. Car. paid for cash. Royal Sovereign, 12, Is.; 100, 
7s. 6d.—W. LOVEL ft HON. Driffield. 


A itERlCAN IBELLBINE.’' — Cahstegia 

XX. alba and rosea, both cf which “ Hardy Climbers 
grow 16 to 20 feet hi season, producing enormous Bellflowers 
of great beauty, its whole length soon covering a large space 
with handsomo foliage and hundreds of flowers. 2 roots of 
each variety, Is., free —MRS. BANGER. Southwiok, Brighton. 


“■nOuBLte convolvulus ? 5 

XX as a Malnifttson Carnation; once 


Handsome 

as a Malmaison Carnation: once established is 
" thing of beauty and a joy for everrapid climbelr, 12 feet 
eea&m. 3 roots. Is- free, with full cultuml Instructions. 
Mae. BANGER, Bouthwick, Brighton. 
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HOUSE! AND WINDOW 
OARDBNINa 

ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS. 
The artistic arrangement of cut flowers in vases, 
hand-baskets, and similar receptacles for the 
embellishment of oar homes is so little under¬ 
stood that a few remarks may be of service to 
those who have hitherto given but scant atten¬ 
tion to the charm of such an occupation. 
Flowers carefully and tastefully arranged 
brighten greatly the aspect of a room. 
Gardeners, whether they be amateur or other¬ 
wise, are always anxious to make their cut 
flowers go as far os possible. This remark 
especially applies to those who have to provide 
a succession of blossoms for vases throughout 
the year. It must, therefore, be a great 
trial to them to And sometimes that the 
flowers which they have striven hard for months 
to bring to perfection are, when taken indoors 
to be arranged in some of the numberless recep¬ 
tacles now obtainable, often objectionably packed 
together. 

Fortunately, now, in addition to the flowers 
which one is able to grow, the supply may be 
easily and at a comparatively small cost supple¬ 
mented by the great wealth of blossoms which 
are sent to the markets each day. These sup¬ 
plies come from all quarters. Not only does the 
English market-grower assist those who are in 
need of cut flowers, but the Channel Islands and 
the Continent of Europe each contribute largely 
to our demands, in tnis way, during the last 
few years particularly, creating quite a new 
industry. It is, therefore, possible at almost all 
seasons of the year to obtain a variety of blos¬ 
soms for our homes. When flowers are scarce 
it is a great advantage to make the most of 
them, and it is really surprising what a capital 
effect can often be produced with a few blossoms 
and a little foliage arranged with care. In the 
summer season, when in this country we have 
an abundant supply of flowers in almost every 
conceivable shade of colour and in an equally 
varied form of growth, the display within the 
house is spoilt by filling the vases too full, often 
placing in one of them sufficient to fill a number 
of receptacles of the same size. One of the first 
considerations to ensure a really artistic effect is 
Harmony of colours. 

In this matter, which is one of the most 
important, a large number of people fail. It is no 
uncommon experience to find flowers inharmoni- 
ously arranged together. This is frequently 
jeen in flower shows, where classes are usually 
provided, in which those so inclined may 
illustrate their taste and decorative ability. 
The results of some of the displays are, unfor¬ 
tunately, most incongruous. This peculiarity 
is not confined to local flower shows, out is often 
seen at some of the big national exhibitions in 
different parts of the country. Therefore, let 
the first consideration be, in selecting a com¬ 
bination of colours, to blend them harmoni¬ 
ously together. Even if the arrangement of 
the flowers be bad, there is always a certain 
amount of beauty when the colours are pleasingly 
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A combination of colours which always appeals 
very strongly to me is that of yellow, crimson, 
and old-gold, and these three shades of colours 
produce a grand and rich effect. If a more 
varied list of these shades be desired, extend 
them as follows: Scarlet, bright crimson, 
orange, yellow, and primrose. With these 
colours, one of the richest and brightest floral 
pictures may be got together. The association 
of such a number of striking colours quite alters 
the appearance of a room. During the daytime 
they are much valued, and at such a time only a 
very few pieces of scarlet or crimson will be 
necessary, and the yellow flowers should be 
of a light shade. For evening use and for dinner- 
table decoration a vase or ^pergne should have 
yellow flowers of the deepest shade of colouring, 
and there should bo a greater proportion of crim¬ 
son and scarlet flowers if they are to be seen to 
advantage under an artificial light. 

Another combination of a delightfully refresh¬ 
ing character is that made up of flowers of pink 
and white, and there being fewer colours 
to find, at no season of the year are they absent 
from us. An equal number of these two colours 
work well together, a preponderance of one over 
the other being quite unnecessary to secure a 
chaste and delicate appearance. There are 
many occasions when suen a happy combination 
could be used, the special refinement of the 
colours, associating them with weddings, 
christenings, and also to suit the surroundings 
of any particular room. Many wonder, no 
doubt, with what colours such as mauve, 
purple, lilac, and similar shades will blend. 
Purple and lilac harmonise splendidly and 
look very pretty too. The brighter is the 
purple, the more striking will be the contrast. 
This latter colour will go well with the mauve 
flowers, and we have many Chrysanthemum 
blossoms of mauve, lilac, and purple. I have 
frequently seen stands of flowers in which 
such shades of colour as the above have been 
associated with yellow, crimson, and quite a 
number of others, quite spoiling the whole 
arrangement. The different shades of blue 
will produce a pleasing effect, and as an illus¬ 
tration of this a handbasket of Cornflowers in 
the many tints of blue in which they are now 
grown is a very simple and pleasing combina¬ 
tion. Blue will also associate with creamy- 
white and pale yellow flowers. Yellow flowers 
of a bright shade, together with those of the 
purest white, are again a simple and pleasing 
mixture, some subjects lending themselves much 
better to this arrangement than others. Canary- 
yellow and deep rich crimson form at once a 
striking contrast, and at the same a very pleasing 
combination. Vases, too, in which flowers of 
one colour only are arranged, can be so dotted 
about a room that the blending of the colours 
may in this manner be brought about with great 
success. From what has been here stated, there 
should be little difficulty for one to form an 
accurate idea as to future arrangements of our 
vases so far as colours are concerned. 

The use of foliage. 

No matter how beautiful flowers may be when 
they are artistically arranged, the pictures they I 
produce will always lack a finish, which foliage, 
Grasses, berries, and such like materials invari-' 


ably give to them. Foliage of all descriptions 
may be brought into requisition to add the 
necessary lightness and grace to an arrangement 
of cut flowers. It is marvellous how great is the 
variety of material that is within the reach of 
all, and which is so often overlooked because of 
an impression abroad that only foliage of the 
kind which is obtainable from a stove or green¬ 
house is suitable for decorative work. From the 
spring-time and right on throughout the succes¬ 
sive seasons the trees and hedgerows produce an 
abundance of rich material. From such sources 
we may secure good sprays of the Copper Beech, 
which is seen to great advantage with some of 
the spring-flowering subjects, such as Lilium 
Harrisi, white and yellow Tulips, and other 
flowers of like colour. In the early summer 
long wreaths of the wild Rose are invaluable for 
twining around the handle of a hand-bosket, or 
to overhang the edge of a large trumpet vase, 
and as the season advances, beautifully-tinted 
sprigs of the Oak are invaluable for associating 
with flowers of yellow, crimson, and rich 
colours of these shades. Such pieces are 
invaluable when fixed in such a wav that the 
foliage stands out prominently from the flowers, 
thus relieving any heaviness that the flowers 
may in themselves appear to possess. As the 
autumn approaches there is always a great 
wealth of subjects to choose from. At every 
step in a country lane one finds pieces of bright 
and rich colouring, and what foliage has a more 
lovely appearance than that witn the warm 
autumnal tints? Oak in an endless array of 
colour, in some instances quite deeply-tanned, 
will be found invaluable for working in with the 
rich combination before alluded to. Then, 

r 'n, the Brambles provide us with some very 
ce pieces of foliage in lengths that renders 
them of special value for dinner-table decora¬ 
tions, ^pergnes, vases, and hand-baskets. The 
leaves of this subject often become quite golden- 
yellow, tinted with a rich crimson colour, and 
seen under an artificial light the effect is very 
rich indeed. These are just two or three 
examples of the material that is within the 
reach of all, and in the search of it a healthful 
occupation is provided. D. B. Crane. 


Filling a window-box ( Window Box). 
—Fuchsias, “Geraniums” (Zonal and Ivy- 
leaved), Petunias, Marguerites, Tropaaolum, and 
Canary Creepers will provide a capital display 
during the summer months at the back of the 
box. For the front, Lobelia speciosa (blue), 
Musk, Creeping Jenny, and Tuberous Begonias 
fill the front and hang down gracefully. Tho 
middle of May would be early enough to fill the 
box with any of the plants named, from which 
a selection can easily be made. For a winter 
display nothing is so good as dwarf shrubs— 
Berberis Aquifolium, Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
Retinosporas, Thuja Lobbi, and small plants of 
Aucuba japonica. These or any of them can be 
put into the box at the end of September, when 
the summer-flowering subjects are faded. The 
shrubs may remain until the summer occupants 
are ready to take their place. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, and Crocus may be planted 
in October to bloom in April, instead of the 
shrubs. 
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QARDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory* 

There will be a good deal of trimming and tying to do 
among the climbers and wall plants, but I should not 
recommend every leaf and shoot to be tied in to one dead 
level, especially as regards root climbers, where a good 
deal of freedom may be permitted with advantage. Some 
of the strong-growing things will require a good deal of 
thinning, os crowded growth cannot flower well. Strong- 
rooting plants grown in the borders will now require a 
good deal of water, and occasionally some stimulant 
should be given to plants which are flowering freely. 
Fuchsias are charming plants for a lofty house to hang 
about gracefully upon the roof, but modem Fuchsias are 
not so well adapted for this work as the old sorts we had 
thirty or more years ago. At the time I am thinking cf I 
had a double red Fuchsia called grandiflora plena, exceed¬ 
ingly free of growth, and the large flowers hung in long 
racemes all over the plant. Mme. Comelissen, Souvenir 
de Chiswick, Venus de Medeci were all good, but one of 
the most striking plants was a large standard of Fuchsia 
coryinbiflora, with long weeping branches, to which were 
appended the flowers. Give liquid-manure to Pelargoniums 
which are now' forming flower buds. Put a few neat 
stakes to the branches to open them out, but there is no 
necessity to crowd in many stakes when the plants are 
required for house use. Tuberous Begonias are now grow¬ 
ing freely, and those which require more space should be 
shifted into larger pots. Good loam and leaf-mould with 
some sharp sand will do them u'ell. Two-thirds loam to 
one-third of leaf-mould will be a good proportion, and will 
grow pretty well all soft-wooded plants to perfection. As the 
bulbs go out of flower and are moved out, more room can 
be given to Fuchsias and other plants coming on. Lilium 
Harrisi and longiflorum will be coming into flower, and 
will make charming groups. Spiraas, again, will be in 
force, and white flowers at Easter are always in demand. 
As Freesias cease to be effective place them in cool-house 
near the glass, and let them gradually go to rest. A good 
roasting in the sun will complete the ripening. English 
Irises are pretty in pots just now. With a little forcing they 
may be had in bloom in March. It is true they do not 
last long, but they are beautiful while they remain. Rases 
will be abundant now without much forcing. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Things will be moving in this house now. We have a 
beautiful show of such hardy things as Dielytras, Narcissus 
of sorts, Primula obconica. Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, 
and other things which only require a little protection in 
winter. Mantehol Niel and other Roses are full of half- 
expanded buds. There is no better furniture for the 
unheated house than Roses. At any rate, if other plants 
are grown in the bottom on the floor of the house or on 
stages therein the roof should always be furnished with 
Roses, Teas and Noisettes chiefly, as they are so beautiful 
under glass. There are plenty of ornamental and interest¬ 
ing foliage plants for which the protection of a glass-roof 
will be sufficient. Be careful with the watering-pot, and 
what watering is necessary should be done in the mornings 
of bright, sunny days. The time is coming now when a 
little dampness in the house will do no harm. Attack 
mildew on Roses with sulphur the moment the flrst spot is 
seen. 

Forcing-house. 

Flower forcing is not so urgent now, as there will be 
plenty of plants which flower naturally at this season, and 
this house can be used for growing on young winter- 
blooming stuff. Work up a good stock of the winter- 
hlooniing Salvias, Begonias, Poinsettias, etc. Seedlings of 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Streptocarpi, and Saintpaulia wfll be 
coming on now, and will require more space. Cyclamens 
sown in autumn will be benefited w ith warmth for the 
present if required for early bloom. Achimenes must have 
attention in potting and training. Dwarf plants in 48’s 
may be easily obtained for table decoration by striking the 
tops and growing on half-a-dozen or so in 5-inch or 0-inch 
pots. Gesnera zebrina and varieties will require close, 
warm treatment, shaded from bright sunshine, to get them 
on for winter-blooming. The bulbs may be started in 
batches to prolong their season. 

Work in the Vinery. 

In late houses the young shoots will require some care 
to prevent splintering off in tying down. The safe course 
is to link the shoots down as far as can be done with 
safety, and then leave them for a few days. Stop at the 
second leaf where the Vines are far enough apart to 
permit of this being done, but in many vineries the rods 
are trained very close to each other, and then they are 
usually stopped one leaf beyond the bunch. Of course, the 
more good foliage the Vines have the better, but there 
must not be overcrowding. This is a good time to plant 
young Vines in new houses, or to replant old houses from 
which old Vines have been taken out. It is not wise to 

S lant young Vines in old houses without renewing the 
order. In making new borders do not use too much farm¬ 
yard manure ; it is nearly sure to bring trouble later on. If 
the loam is inclined to be adhesive do not use any 
manure at all, but add wood-asbes, old plaster, and bone- 
meal instead. When the Vines begin to bear there will be 
no difficulty in giving them the support they require by 
top-dressings of artificial, or mulching with stable-manure. 
Farmyard manure may be used in a limited way where the 
loam Is light and inclined to be sandy. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The plants intended to produce the exhibition blooms 
will now be in a forward state in 5-inch pots, and perhaps a 
few which require more pot room in fl-inch pots, with the 
lights off all day to harden. When well hardened by cold 
frame treatment the plants will not run up so tall. 

Window Gardening. 

Anything and everything which requires more pot-room 
may have it now, and many plants with the roots in 
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exhausted, pasty soil will be better for the removal of some 
of it and repotting in clean pots of the same size. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Transplant evergreen trees and shrubs. Successful 
transplanting is chiefly a question of looking after the 
things after the moving when the weather is dry. Mulch, 
water, and the syringe or hose over the foliage will ensure 
safe removal. In purchasing evergreens do not send too 
far for them. When shrubs are days and nights on the 
road at this season the plants must suffer more or less. 
Sow hardy annuals as opportunity offers when the soil 
works freely. Finish pruning Roses. Tea Roses may be 
planted out of pots any time—in fact, that is the best way 
to buy Tea Roses if there is any difficulty in getting them 
to start, and then the planting may be deferred till the 
dry, harsh winds are over. Plant Hollyhocks which have 
been wintered under glass. These make noble groups and 
backgrounds when in first-rate condition, and this is very 
largely a question of culture, especially in the preparation 
of the soil; and the mulching and watering after planting 
must not be neglected. This is the best season to buy 
novelties in hardy plants. They will be sent in pots, and 
should be nursed in a cold frame or pit till acclimatised a 
bit; and unless strong should lie planted in a reserve bed 
on trial. 

Fruit Garden. 

The disbudding of Peaches in cold house must be done 
gradually. If green-fly appears on the j'oung shoots, dust 
with Toliacco-powder or syringe with soap'and water, with 
a little Tobacco-powder added. The powder answers the 
same purpose as Tobacco-liquor, or if vaporising has been 
introduced, one single dose of nicotine will destroy all 
insects for the time being, and unless infested plants are 
introduced, it is a chance if the green-fly gives any more 
trouble this season, as when it gets warm enough the hose 
may be used, and few insects can stand a douche of water 
when forcibly applied. All inside borders will require 
watering now, but it is better to give a thorough soak 
when the borders are dry than to be always sprinkling on 
the surface. But this continual damping may in fine, 
bright weather be necessary, though I have no doubt that 
too much damping is occasionally done i n cool-houses. And 
a damp, stuffy atmosphere brings on mildew, and produces 
the soft foliage which falls a prey to red-spider later on. 
It is a mistake to suppose plants and fruits under glass 
want always to be in a saturated atmosphere, and when 
syringing and damping are carried out regardless of the 
weather, some injury may be done. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Potato planting should have attention now. The earliest 
will, of course, bo on the move now in the warm borders, 
but the open quarters may now be planted. Most growers 
have their favourite kinds which have proved suitable for 
the soil and situation. To mention half-a-dozen kinds 
which are good for table, on most soils, I should take a 
good type of Ashleaf, Beauty of Hebron, Snowdrop, 
Windsor Castle, Duke of York, and Schoolmaster, with 
perhaps a few Magnums, if the soil suits them. But the 
Potatoes which are grown largely in the fields may be 
bought in the winter much cheaper than they can be grown, 
and though Magnums are good yielding Potatoes, they are 
not generally of good quality—not equal to those mentioned 
above. Tomatoes are very largely grown now, and last 
season being so favourable will induce many to plant out¬ 
door Tomatoes on a larger Beale this ; but the chances are 
much against gathering another crop like lost year’s for 
some time to come. Seeds sown now, if helped on in a mild 
hot-bed, will be time enough to give plants for the outside 
end of May. Keepthe hoe going inline weather among grow¬ 
ing crops. Sow Turnip-rooted Celery in a box, and prick 
out when large enough in the usual wav. But when 

E lan ted out, no trenches are required, and the rows should 
e about 2 feet apart. Plenty of manure should be dug 
into the land. E. Hobday. 


THU COMING WISE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary T rom March 
28th to April 4 th. 

Cut Ivy in close with the shears on walls. We are 
rather later than usual this year ; in fact, I like to get this 
work done early in March, so as to get the new leaves on 
early. Planted a lot of Ivy cuttings. They will strike any¬ 
where in the shade, and Ivies are more used than they 
used to be. There is a growing taste for creepers and 
climbing plants which ought to be encouraged. Planted 
out a lot of bulbs which have been forced and afterwards 
rested in a cold pit. We have forced this winter some five 
thousand of various forms of Narcissus, and these will in 
due time be planted out. Our lost year’s stock that were 
planted out are now flowering freely outside. In a year or 
two the strongest of these bulbs will be taken up for 
forcing again. When I say forcing, I don’t mean very 
strong heat is used. The bulbs are boxed or potted 
as soon os they arrive in August, and stand out¬ 
side till sharp frost is expected, when they are 
taken to a cold house, and from there are moved in 
batches of a thousand or so to a house with a night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. If a sudden demand 
arises, a few boxes or pots are taken to a house a few 
degrees hotter. We find these Narcissus among the most 
useful things we have in winter. All our Chrysanthemums 
are now in cold frames, with the lights off at every favour¬ 
able opportunity. The plants are strong and are being 
shifted into 48’s. Many of the early struck cuttings are in 
that size now. There is a good deal of trouble and expense 
attached to growing Chrysanthemums, especially if one 
exhibits. The pot bill for a couple of thousand plants is a 
heavy one, but the enthusiast is not deterred from riding 
his hobby by cost or any other consideration. Pruned the 
last of the Roses, chiefly Teas. We have every prospect of 
a good Rose season bo far as present appearances go. But 
a good deal depends upon the weather in May. Turne d 
over several gravel walks that had got a little weedy. This Is 
a cheap and easy way of putting a new face on walks a 
little bit mossy or weedy, and it gives an opportunity, if 
the walk is a little bit worn, 60 rectify the surface so that 
the water may flow to the side and make its escape. A 
badly-made walk is a continual nuisance until it is put 
right. Planted out Lettuces and Cauliflowers. Some 
I Cabbages have run away—not many, but enough to cause 


blanks in the beds. The plants have been pulled up, and 
others planted in their place. Radishes ana small salads 
are sown in small quantities and often. Rearranged con¬ 
servatory. We have a large number of Spiraas in blossom 
and masses of them, relieved by Palms and Ferns, are very 
attractive, and will be left so arranged for Easter. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers and planted out more Melons. The 
surface of the ground being dry, the last new Strawberry- 
bed was trodden over and mulched. This treatment is 
not generally required, but is very beneficial on light lands 
to firm the surface. 


TRUSS AND SHRUBS. 

Forsythias under glass.— The two 

Forsythias, F. suspensa and F. viridissima, were 
grown in our gardens for many years before ad¬ 
vantage was taken of their naturally early- 
flowering qualities to furnish the greenhouse. 
They both readily lend themselves to gentle 
forcing, and in the greenhouse are Very beauti¬ 
ful before winter has left us. Of the two I 
prefer F. suspensa, which is naturally of a loose, 
rambling style of growth—in fact, almost a 
climber, while F. viridissima forms a sturdy- 
growing free-branched bush. If a plant of F. 
suspensa be secured to a stick and the slender, 
flexible branches allowed to dispose themselves 
at will, it forms a really graceful specimen, and 
when all these drooping shoots are studded with 
yellow blossoms they have the appearance of a 
shower of gold. I 4 . viridissima is, under the 
same treatment, very pretty, but it is wanting 
in the grace and elegance of the other. There 
are few of our hardy shrubs that can advantage¬ 
ously be employed for so many distinct purposes 
as Forsythia suspensa, for, os above noted, it 
forces well; then, planted in the open ground 
and allowed to grow at will, it is very attractive, 
while for furnishing a wall it is unsurpassed 
among deciduous subjects. Next, owing to its 
thorough hardiness, it can be used for covering 
a fence or any similar purpose wiien anything at 
all tender would not stand, for an open fence, 
owing to the draught through it, does not yield 
anything like the same amount of protection as 
a wall. F. suspensa is very much given to root 
at the tips of the branches like a Bramble, so 
that in the case of a plant standing in the open 
ground under conditions favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of roots, a colony of young plants will 
in time be formed all around it.—T. 

The Maiden - hair - tree. — Salisburia 
adiantifolia, certainly a better name than 
Ginkgo biloba, although introduced into this 
country so far back as 1740, does not seem to 
have found much favour with planters, a rather 
remarkable circumstance when we consider that 
it is an absolutely unique tree. Many exotios 
resemble in foliage either a fellow foreigner from 
some other country, and in some instances our 
own native trees, but this cannot be said of the 
Salisburia. Also it may be claimed in its favour 
that it is equally as beautiful. The Umbrella 
Pine, for instance, also a Japanese tree, is very 
distinct, but it can hardly be pronounced a 
beautiful tree. It may, I think, be safely 
asserted of the Salisburia that it is admirably 
adapted for any site where a deciduous tree of 
average size is required. It may with advantage 
find a place in any ornamental planting, and 
should be assigned a prominent position. 
Attention has been directed to the fact that it 
is a fine autumn tree, the decaying foliage very 
clear and pronounced in tint, and it may also be 
noted that the foliage is retained a considerable 
time, as manv exotic trees, if a sharp early frost 
comes, are often completely stripped in twenty- 
four hours.—T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HOW TO GROW CINERARIAS. 


Heating conservatory.— “ Alico ” has 
a large conservatory, heated to keep out 
frost. She wishes to have climbing Roses, and 
has Marechal Niel and Gloire de Dijon in large 
The Cineraria is a plant the amateur can grow P° ta - Th® Roses loso all their leaves, and 
to advantage, as it is easily cultivated, ana the everything else as well, as the Roses are covered 
flowers show a brilliant range of colours. Our with green blight. An Azalea covered with 
illustration shows a good example of this buds has shrivelled up. Air is given daily, and 
greenhouse favourite, the flowers individually occasional syringings overhead with solution of 
well formed. At the present time Cinerarias soft-soap and paraffin-oil. NY hat more can be 
are in full beauty, and those who intend to grow done ? 

the plants should commence with seed-sow ing * # * You must destroy the green flies before you 
in early summer, say June, although some sow can hope for 8UCCesg . The easiest way to kill 
the seed before that time. Some growers grow insects is to use the vaporiser, which may be 
their stock on rather freely, and in the end they obtained from your seensman. We have used 
have plants with large, succulent leaves for this aml know it to be effective. Something 
their extra pains. Plants grown in this manner may be (lone with cashes or dusting the affected 
frequently lose the best of their foliage before plant w j tk Tobacco-powder ; but these remedies 
the winter season is got through, thus present- are as a rule> only half measures, which, when 
ing an ungainly appearance when m flower. they kill the f„U-grown insects, seldom injuro 


the eggs, and a new crop is ready to l>egin their 
depredat ions in a few days ; besides, wrashesand 
fumigations, unless frequently repeated, are not 
eft'eotual. The Azalea has probably been dry at 
the root some time or other. 

The forcing Pinks. -These are amongst 
the most esteemed of garden flowers for their 
| sw eetness and the delicate beauty of the petals 
combined W’ith the pretty effect of their elegant 
leaves and growths. Pinks, Roses, and white 
Lilies are our favourite flowers for forcing, and 
they require very much the same treatment. 


When sowing at this time is practised, there is 
a long enough period w’herein to obtain plants 
of good size. before the winter seta in. These 
should not receive any check from the time 
the seed germinates until active growth is 
almost over in the late autumn. I am no 
advocate for growing Cinerarias upon the north 
side of a high wall, the result of w’hich is soft, 
flabby leaves and long footstalks. It is better 
to shade a little during the heat of the day than 
to do this and then air freely as well on all 
occasions. The lights may be withdrawn as 
soon as the sun leaves the plants and left off all 
night in favourable weather. The 
mistake of using large pots should 
be avoided ; it only tends to excite 
too rank a growth. Rich soil will 
also be conducive to the same end. 

Good loam is the staple product 
for the Cineraria. In sowing the 
seed, quick germination is the 
point to aim at. The soil should 
Le worked down to a fine surface, 
and then woll moistened by means 
of a fine rose. After a little while 
the seed may be sown and very 
lightly covered with sandy soil. 

Then cover the pot or pan with a 
pane of glass to prevent evapora¬ 
tion, and place in a cool frame 
where shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun. In a few days 
the young plants w’ill be seen ; 
then gradually inuro to light and 
air. At this juncture the depre¬ 
dations of slugs must be carefully 

g uarded against. The safest and 
est way to do this is to stand 
the pan upon a pot, W’hich itself 
stands in another pan, this latter 
being surrounded with w’ater. 

The plants will thus be quite 
safe. As soon as large enough to 

handle, the young plants ought to be pricked off They are all liable to be attacked by the aphis 
carefully. This work must be repeated when tribe, which can bo most readily destroyed by 
they begin to touch each other. It pays to fumigation with a puff of flow'ers of sulphur on 
attend to this W'ork in time, as it all tends to the first appearance of mildew on the Rose 



Single-flowered Cineraria. From a photograph by Miss Tempest, 
X3 — Broughton Hall, Shipton, Yorks. 


keep the plants dwarf and stocky. Thus grow'n, 
there is leas susceptibility to attacks of green¬ 
fly. _R. 

Palms with defective leaves (C. 

Gate *).—The Palm alluded to is Latania bor- 
bonica, a capital variety for rooms. The cause 
of the points of the leaves turning rusty is due 
to defective attention in watering, or it may be 
from the effect of gas continually in the room. 
Watering plants periodically, whether they 
require it or not, is not the best method of 
keeping them in health. When the soil is 
approaching dryness water should be given, no 
matter if it is every day. Some Palms reauire 
water daily owing to the pots being full of 
roots and, consequently, containing so little soil. 
The water should always be in a tepid state, 
both for the roots and for sponging the leaves 
also. Bulbs of Tulips and Snowdrops are 
useless for flowering in pots after the first year, 
but they blossom out-of-doors very ■well if 
planted in fairly rich soil. Fuchsias are easily 
raised, sow ing the seed in pans of moist sandy soil 
in a gentle warmth, and transferring the plants 
to single pots w'hen large enough to handle. A 


leaves. This is enough to keep them healthy 
and in good condition. I find the Pinks are im¬ 
patient of too early forcing ; they do not make 
good growths about the shortest days in the 
year. At that time the temperature should not 
he above 50 degs. as a minimum, or even less in 
very severe w'eather. Now', 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
is the best temperature. The plants make good 
growths near the roof-glass of the forcing-house, 
and a little w r eak liquid-manure is useful to give 
a richer colour to the leaves and a more intense 
colour to the flowers—that is, the coloured varie¬ 
ties, for it is w'ell known to gardeners that 
forcing, especially in dull weather, has a 
tendency to produce a rather faded appearance 
in the flow'ers. This is one reason w'hy I always 
insist upon plants that are being forced having 
as much air as possible under the circumstances, 
and being placed where they can get a greater 
suffusion of light.—J. 

130. — Tanned garden-netting. — 

“ G. F. H.” had better make an arrangement 
with some fishing-smack owner at his nearest 
seaport, and get him to put the netting he 
speaks of in with the next lot of sails or nets 


shelf close to the glass in a temperature of ijDt that are tanned ; this would be done for a 
lower than 55 degs. by night, w r ith a rise of trifle. But fishing-nets as good as new for garden 
15 degs. during the day, is the best position for , purpose are so cheap now r that it is doubtful if 
the plants. A sturdy, sh/w^-jointed growth is | the netting that he has made would pay for 
desirable ‘ #_Q Q[Q tanning. —8. W. F. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 
We give this week many illustrations of annual 
flow’ers, and they are appropriate at this season, 
W’hen the seeds may be sown. There are some 
annuals which we scarcely regard as such, 
though they live but one year. They arc an 
absolute necessity to any comer dignified with 
the name of a garden, and sometimes it is de¬ 
lightful to see w hat odd comers are turned into 
gardens by those who have to live in populous 
places. In any odd comer of a garden you will 
generally see the Sweet Pea or the Nasturtium. 
Perhaps the latter is rather more common, as it 
certainly makes much more show with leaf and 
flow'er than the Sw'eet Pea; but the latter is more 
interesting, and its delicious scent cannot be ex¬ 
celled by any other flower. In large gardens the 
Sw'eet Pea hedge is one of the specially delightful 
things w hich ample room enables a gardener to 
have without erow'ding out other flowers. The 
white Sweet Pea is certainly a most beautiful 
and a most useful flower, and it comes so true 
from seed that w’c can make sure of having it. 
Its first cousin, the White Everlasting Pea, is a 
very great addition to our summer climbers, but 
though the Everlasting has the advantage in its 
durable nature, the annual White Sweet Pea 
will always 1x5 preferred on account of its 
delicious fragrance. We can see in Sw'eet Peas, 
as much as in anything, the great progress 
w'hich has been made in cultivation in late 
years. A few years ago Sweet Pea w r as Sweet 
Pea pure and simple—many-coloured, indeed, 
and as sweet as it is now, but undoubtedly we 
have made some advance in hybridising Sw'eet 
Peas. But in the making up of large bouquets 
and for church vases the pure w’hite and 
cardinal, with its bright crimson flowers, are 
invaluable. Sw'eet and pretty, and easily grow n 
and covered with a profusion of flowers, which 
will go on for a very long time if only the earl} 
pods are removed, few things can be more useful 
than our modern Sw’eet Peas. 

Then for trailing over a tub garden, wffiat can 
be better than Nasturtiums? The Canary 
Creeper is charming allow'ed to grow at its own 
sweet will, throwing its pretty, graceful sprigs of 
flow’ers in all directions. 

Mignonette is delightful at all times and 
places, and has also been much improved both in 
size and scent of late years. It does not seem to 
be an easy plant to force, but when it is under¬ 
stood, it is wonderful what quantities of plants, 
the same size and excellence, can be produced in 
pots and sent to our flow’er markets, where they 
find a ready sale. 

I find Asters are among the annuals which 
must never bo left out wflien ordering spring 
seeds. It is somew'hat difficult to choose amongst 
the many varieties, but a long stem is a great 
advantage for the purpose of gathering, and a 
kind called Queen of the Market excels in that 
particular. In autumn these annuals are cer¬ 
tainly most useful both for outdoor and indoor 
decoration, but they do not seem to belong to 
the class usually designated by the term annuals. 
We mean by this generally those old inhabitants 
of our own cottage gardens which are favourites 
everywhere, but too often not to be found. There 
are distinctly in this class the Convolvulus, both 
major and minor. These are both of them lovely 
flowers ; the first under the name of Morning 
Glory, w’hich is specially suitable to it, suggests 
that it is the early riser who gets the best 
chance of seeing it in its full beauty. The rich 
dark blue of the other, common annual as it is, 
can scarcely be surpassed by any other plant in 
our gardens, The blue of the Cornflower comes 
next to it; but that is an annual which finds its 
w’ay in quantities to Covent Garden Market, 
w'liere our old familiar friends the Convolvuluses 
are never seen, because of their short existence 
in flow'er. Under the name of annuals w r e class 
Clarkias, Marigolds, Coreopsis, as C. tinctoria 
(see cut on p. 55), Linum rubrum Gilia tricolor, 
Virginia Stock, Malope grandiflora, Eschscholt- 
zia (a name apparently invented purposely to 
puzzle would-bc prize-winners of a spelling bee), 
Larkspur, Nemophila, and other things of a like 
sort familiar to us from childhood, but, alas ! 
excluded, as a rule, from the large and stately 
gardens of the present day. Never mind ; the}' 
still find a home—aye, and a great deal of loving 
care—in the snug little gardens which surround 
our tiny cottage homes in the country. 

Salpiglossis has of late found a place where 
other annuals are scarcely known, and it is w ell 
worthy of the difetinctiohJ The flowers are 
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Sweet Sultan, 


Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranthus). 


Love-in-a-mist (Nigella damoscena). 


Canterbury Bells (Campanula Medium). 


Double-striped Zinnia. 


Opium Poppies (Papaver somniferum). 


An Annual Harebell (Campanula Loreyi). 
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Sphenogyne'specioea'or Ursinia pulchra. 


Salpiglpssis. 
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Pyramidal Mignonette. 
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beautifully market!, ami preoent an immenae 
variety of colours. Amongst recent intro¬ 
ductions Mina lobata is one of the most 
beautiful as a hardy autumn climber. Its 
inflorescence is strikingly pretty, and the two 
colours on the same sprig are both curious and 
attractive. This climber did well with me 
against a south wall, and produced a quantity 
of flowers which lasted on till late autumn. It is 
something in the style of Eccrcmocarpus scaber, 
but decidedly prettier even than that favourite 
climber, the beautiful Hibiscus Trionum, illus¬ 
trated on page 54. 

Some annuals are much better for lieing 
sown the previous autumn ; they then flower 
earlier and stronger. Limnanthes Douglasi is 
a good instance of this ; if sown in autumn it 
will flower freely in April, and be useful to 
t le most venturesome Bees which dare to 
come forth from their hives so early in the 
year. A pretty contrast with this Limnanthes 
can be formed by Silene pendula, which is 
equally hardy and will stand the coldest winter. 
Moreover, neitherof these annuals is specially at¬ 
tractive to slugs, an attraction which is often a 
great difficulty in keeping small growing annuals 
through the winter. The beautiful blue Nemo- 
philn, for instance, which is exceedingly pretty 


producing a nice lot of healthy shoots for making 
cuttings if kept in the comfortable surroundings 
of your greeiihouse. You will produce much 
better flowers and plants of a more satisfactory 
character if you will detach some of the shoots 
you speak of when they are long enough— 
3 inches or 4 inches—and cut straight across 
immediately under a joint. Make up a compost 
of equal parts of light loam and leaf-mould, and 
add freely coarse silver sand, well mixing the 
whole of the constituents. Dibble the cuttings 
in around the edges of small pots, and in a 
short time j’ou will have little difficulty in root 
ing them. Of course, you can keep the old 
plants in a cool position, and plant them out in 
the open later—say in May, when all fear of 
frost is over. But you will probably find the 
former suggestion more likely to suit you, as 
in this way you may so easily increase the stock, 
and perpetuato the varieties which meet your 
wishes and requirements best. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


PLAN FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 

The little plan indicates the disposal of three 
plots of ground, the tenure of which is uncer¬ 
tain. Thus no design is thought of except the 
little bit of lawn at the top ; but the house plot 
is, of course, different. The plan of the front 
court is to entirely avoid the usual belt of 
Conifers round it (a most unnatural use for 
Conifers), and for a screen Ivies are used, and a 
lattice is placed behind the palisades for the Ivy 
to wind in. The large oval bed has Snowdrops 
round it, and the borders have Crocuses. The 
little Conifers and Bamboo can display their 
character, and some of the best herbaceous 
plants grow below. Plantations of fruit-trees 
are avoided in the kitchen garden, and a sort of 
beauty is produced by the prospective effects 
thereby arising. The Raspberries fronted with 
Rhubarb foliage look much nicer than mere 
quarters of canes. The Apple-trees are all 
against walks. This is to keep the quarters 
for vegetables quite open to the sun. The 
sunniest fence is clothed with Apricots, which 
become very fruity in the warm Surrey soil. 
The long borders about the house are naturally 


FAILURE OF AQUILEGIAS. 

In your issue of the 14th March I notice a letter 
from “ E. H. Whitby ” asking advice as to the 
treatment of some hardv flowers, amongst which 
he mentions Aquilegia glandulosa and Stuarti. I 
am bound to say my experience with these two 
has been the same as his, and I have ceased 
trying to grow them, as I find there are far 
more beautiful hybrids between A. glandulosa 
and chrysantha, and I should recommend Mr. 
Whitby to purchase a packet of Veitch’s Hybrid 
Aquilegia-seed, and next year I am sure he will 
be pleased with the result. He should then save 
seed from t he best flowers and sow a pinch every 
year. With regard .to Anemone sulphurea, let 
him not despair, as I had a plant for some years 
which never bloomed, and I thought it was dead 
and planted something else in the place, when 
the following year it appeared again and 
bloomed well. Montbretia Jrottsi never bloomed 
with me, or so little that I rooted it out and 
now only grow M. crocosmiceflora, which is 
quite hardy and a most profuse bloomer. 

Aster alpinus ought to bloom. I find it 
does much better where there is lime in the soil, 
and the blooms are twice the size. 

Onosma tauricjum is hardy here, in Northum¬ 
berland, but I generally raise a few young 
plants every year as a precaution. Small pieces 
root very easily if taken off in the autumn and 
put under a hand-light. It was indeed an 
enemy who sent Mr. Whitby the Hieracium 
and Calystegia. I once, when I started garden¬ 
ing, planted Hieracium aurantiacum (which no 
nurseryman ought to sell), and was never able 
to get rid of it. I don’t understand Hypericum 
calycinum being such a weed ; it is more inclined 
to die out than spread unduly with me. On the 
same page as Mr. Whitby’s letter there is a 
very beautiful picture of Anemone japonica. This 
is one of my worst w'eeds, and you may pull 
it to pieces as much as you like; every 
little bit left will bloom. Another very beauti¬ 
ful weed with me, and one which I often notice 
writers in Gardenings papers call tender, is 
Alstrcemeria aurantiaca. My soil is strong and 
deep, and these two beautiful plants thrive 
amazingly in it. Anemone japonica is a poor 
doer as a rule in light soil, and not at all inclined 
to be a weed. These two and Fuchsia Riccar- 
toni I consider about the finest herbaceous plants 
I know, as all are absolutely hardy, and none of 
them require staking, which, in my opinion, is a 
great point in their favour, 

Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride has also 
the reputation of being tender, but in my garden 
where the soil is coldest and heaviest clumps of 
it increase in size from year to year. 

Primula Sieboldi is a plant which is not 
grown as much as it deserves to be. With mo 
it is almost a w'eed, growing everywhere, in 
sunshine or shade, at the backs of the borders 
among the Larkspurs and Paeonies, or amongst 
the stones which form the edging in front. Tno 
type, P. cortusoides amcena, bright red in colour, 
grow's into large clumps amongst the Larkspurs, 
Herbaceous Sunflowers, etc., and makes a 
splendid patch of colour in May, and then dies 
away and is covered up by the tall plants. It 
is no more seen till the following spring. It can 
be pulled to pieces to any extent, and each little 
scrap will grow and bloom. It is also very 
easily grown in pots and forced into bloom in 
the early spring. There are many flowers which 
beat us in jSpitejiofl tfvery, care, but I seldom 
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Plan of small garden. Sent by Mr. Alfred Dawson. 


while it lasts, seems to be so attractive to slugs 
that it is scarcely possible to keep it through 
the long dark days. When a frost breaks up 
with a mild damp wind from the south, the 
slugs come out in marching order and make 
straight for the plants they like best, amongst 
w hich must, unfortunately, be classed the pretty 
blue Nemophila. It would be well if we had 
a list for the inexperienced of those annuals 
which are safe from the depredations of slugs 
and of those which are specially liable to their 
attacks. Amongst the things which are safe 
f om slugs may, happily, be placed Convolvulus 
ninor and both the above-named annuals, Lim¬ 
nanthes and Silene. Saponaria calabrica is 
prettier than Silene, and in a mild climate with 
a light soil it will make rapid strides with the first 
fine weather of spring, and if planted thickly in 
a round bed it will form later on a mound of 
pink blossoms not less than 2 feet in depth. 

Phlox Drummondi makes a pretty bed in 
autumn, but its foliage rather detracts from its 
beauty. It never looks luxuriant. An annual 
which cottagers whoare fond of exhibiting! n their 
local show's think more of than any is Balsam, 
but the noor seldom succeed in growing this 
really w'ell. An illustration of the Canterbury 
Bell is given, but biennials in general will be 
touched upon next 1 P. 
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planted with Roses, Carnations, and best herba¬ 
ceous plants, and in this connection it should 
be particularly noted that a massing system is 
the best. Plants wiiich formerly were scattered 
singly about the borders now form a block each, 
which is a great help to good and natural 
effect, and a saving of labour. The alternate 
cropping of each half of the garden with Potatoes 
is a simple and excellent system. The little 
groups at the bottom, consisting of one pyramid 
or half-standard fruit-tree, and a circle round 
each of bush fruit, look nice. The economy of 
space in these groups is a very striking feature. 


Carnations unsatisfactory (J. F. S.J. 
—Your Carnations have been attacked either 
by wire worms or canker. The latter is caused 
by a fungus and is difficult to eradicate. So far 
as we know, there is no cure for canker, though 
there are mitigating things, such as sulphur, 
lime, and soot, which may be used in con¬ 
junction with perfectly fresh soil. In potting, 
work in plenty of gritty material with the loam, 
and try a pinch of black sulphur round the 
stems. 

Treatment of Dahlia-roots (Geo. A . W. 

Ebster ).—Your Dahlia-roots should succeed in 
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persevere now with those which do not grow 
naturally and which have to be coaxed into 
bloom. One which absolutely refuses to grow 
with me is Veronica longifolia var. subsessilis, 
and yet it grows with its usual vigour in gardens 
close to. 

i kitk.i.kia uniflora I have never yet seen 
above the soil, although it has been in my garden 
for years, and last time I dug the bulbs up they 
were perfectly plump and sound. M. F. 

Stocksfield-on-Tyne , Northumberland. 


Failure of Tulips. -I should be extremely 

grateful if you would t»*ll one <>f your constant 
subscribers and readers why he invariably fails 
in growing Tulips in pots. Every year I buy a 
number of bulbs for pot culture — Roman 
Hyacinths and different varieties of Tulips and 
Narcissi. The Roman Hyacinths and Narcissi 
flourish well, ami give me great pleasure. The 
Tulips are, to my grief, a (lead failure. I treat 
all the bulbs alike—viz., I grow them in 
different-sized pots—any that happen to be 
empty at the time—and I put in as many as the 


year I would try once more, otherwise I should 
not have sufficient courage.—E. L. 

Apparently, the cause is in giving too 
much water at the roots, as you say, “ I water 
them daily.” This treatment is entirely wrong, 
as Tulips require but little water at the roots 
whon first taken out of the ashes into the 
greenhouse. As long as the soil is moist water 
is not required. When growth is active more 
water will bo required. As the bloom-buds 
become visible give weak liquid-manure to the 
roots every time water is needed. The compost 
isnot quite right forthe bulbs. Some half-decayed 
horse-manure would be an advantage—say one 
part in four. Before removing the pots from the 
ashes make sure they are full of roots, or nearly 
so. Green-fly must be kept under. Dip the 
finger and thumb in water, and remove t he fly 
from the buds and leaves. Early in October the 
I bulb should be potted. 


BORDERS IN COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Tub illustration shows not only a pretty 
thatched cottage garden, but wide borders filled 


structures, where a temperature of 75 decs, to 
80degs. can be obtained (bot tom heat). We should 
think there is not much profit unless one can get 
it into the market early. Some of the large 
growers force hundreds of thousands of Berlin 
crowns annually, and for early forcing these 
crowns must be of the best quality. Many of 
the so-called Berlin crowns are grown in France 
and Belgium, and aro not equal to the real 
article. Better try Tomatoes ; or you wodd 
make more money out of Daffodils ; or, if you 
will try Lily of the Valley, try a few crowns 
first, and see what you can do with them. It 
is useless trying to raise crowns from seeds. 


FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF FRUIT. 

The Plum. 

A delicious fruit is the Plum ; its flesh is filled 
■ with juice, pleasant to the taste on a hot 
| summer day. The tree crops heavily in many 
parts of the a British Isles, but unfortunately a 
harvest of fruit is not always 
certain, through variable 
seasons. Good crops occur, 
as a rule, on alternate years, 
and when branches bend 
with the weight of fruit 
the basket is overloaded. 
We then hear cries of bad 
prices, fruit rotting upon 
the ground, and starvation 
for the grower in seasons of 
plenty. Damsons and Bull- 
aces are, of course, Plums, 
as they belong to the samo 
family as the big Victoria 
that hangs heavily on supple 
branches. The Plum is the 
hardiest of stone fruits, and 
the most remunerative. It 
succeeds.best in fairly good 
loamy soil, but requires 
plenty of drainage for the 
roots, which like to be nearer 
the surface than those of the 
Apple and the Pear. In 
over-rich or heavily manured 
land the growth is too vigor¬ 
ous, with the result that the 
crop is poor. The Plum fruits 
well in a free, open soil, and 
makes a shorter or more 
fruitful growth, which is less 
disposed to canker than on 
trees in heavy, wet, clay 
land. As with the Apple ami 
Pear, a few varieties stand 
out more prominently than 
others. The Victoria is the 
most useful variety for cook¬ 
ing or dessert in its season. 
It is not the best for dessert, 
but certainly the finest all¬ 
round variety in most soils, 
and crops regulary. 


Cottage at Bromh&m, Wilts., showing the beauty of borders of hardy plants. 


pot will comfortably hold. I use a lightish soil 
—partly decayed turf, partly my garden Boil, 
which is verv light, with a little silver sand. I 
place them after potting in the garden under ashes 
from a month to eight or nine weeks, taking 
them up as I want them. They all form good 
roots, and are then placed in my conservatory, 
which is unheated, except by an oil-lamp. I 
water them daily. Then my troubles begin. 
This year 1 had Van Thols, some yellow and 
some white, and some Pottebakker (scarlets), all 
apparently excellent bulbs. The Van Thols 
suffered badly from green-fly, though I did my 
best to keep it under by dusting them with 
Tobacco-powder, and the flowers w ere miserably 
dwarfed and wretched specimens. The Potte- 
bakkers also suffered from green-fly, but not so 
badly, and looked healthy enough, but when 
the bud appeared it was in each instance 
shrivelled to the size of a Pea. I did not get a 
single bloom. I do not think it is the fault of 
the bulbs, for I either go to one of the best 
English firms or to a Dutch firm advertised in 
Gardening ; and, as I mentioned before, all the 
other bulbs do very well indeed. I am particu¬ 
larly fond of Tulips, and if you could give me 
directions how to be more, successful another 
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with hardy flowers, Phloxes, and so forth, near 
to fruit-trees, a narrow border also skirting the 
cottage itself. This is a charming association, 
and we should like to see it carried out more 
often in large gardens, where in the fruit quar¬ 
ters there is often ample opportunity for bring¬ 
ing hardy flowers into the borders that skirt 
fruit and vegetable quarters. A delightful 
picture we saw once was made up of a border 
of China Roses by a plantation of Apple-trees. 


Growing Lily of the Valley.— Are 

Lilies of the Valley raised from seed? When 
is the proper time for sowing ? What tempera¬ 
ture is best suited for them? Would there be 
a ready sale found for them in London ? And 
what time of the year would they fetch the 
best prices as cut flowers ? I have a small 
greenhouse in which I am able to maintain a 
temperature of not less than 45 degs. Fahrenheit 
in severe frosty weather. Would this house be 
suitable ? And would it be possible to make it pay 
were I to devote it to Lily of the Valley with a 
view to selling them as cut flowers ?— Lily. 

*»* To make a profit out of forcing Lily of the 
Valley requires experience and skill, and proper 


The best varieties, in 
their order of ripening, are : Oullin’s Golden 
Gage, Denniston’s Superb, Green Gage or Reine 
Claude ; Early Transparent Gage, Jefferson’s, 
Kirke’s; Lato Transparent Monarch, Grand 
Duke, Reine Claudej de Bavay, Bryanstone 
Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop. These twelve are in 
season from the end of July to October. The 
last-named is a delicious Plum, and may be had 
even later if stored in a cool room in tissue- paper. 

The best six are: Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Denniston’s Superb, Jefferson s Green Gage, 
Kirke’s, Coe’s Golden Drop. And 

The best three are : Jefferson’s, Kirke’s, and 
Coe’s Golden Drop, this being the cream of 
the dessert section. There are many others, 
but one does not want a crowd of kinds, and 
some of the choicest varieties are by no means 
free cropping. The most delicious of all varie¬ 
ties is tne Green Gage, in one or other of its 
forms. I have seen trees of large size quite 
barren, and though they have a very good 
record in some counties, it is well to plant those 
which are most reliable. Jefferson’s is a splendid 
Plum—large, oval, and yellow, spotted with 
red. It is a splendid wall fruit and free. 
McLaughlin’s is much like it, and a little 
earlier. Denniston’s Superb is remarkably 
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prolific in all soils and a very rich fruit, 
earlier than Green Gage. The Early Trans¬ 
parent is an excellent early dessert Plum, 
vigorous in growth, and very free : and the 
Late Transparent is similar ; but later. Grand 
Duke and Monarch lack the sweet, rich flavour 
of the earlier kinds, but are valuable late 
varieties. The Reine Claude de Bavay is a 
fine September fruit; Bryanstono Gage, a 
fine late kind ; and Coe’s Golden Drop, the 
best late dessert Plum, should have wall pro¬ 
tection. 

Cooking Plums. —There is quite as wide a 
selection of these, the following being good 
kinds in various soils. The best twelve are 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Heron, Magnum Bonum, 
Pershore Yellow Egg, Victoria, Czar, Mitchel- 
son, Pond’s Seedling, Belle de Septembre, Dia¬ 
mond, Monarch, Wyedale. The best six are 
Magnum Bonum (white), Prince of Wales, Vic¬ 
toria, Pond’s Seedling, Grand Duke, Monarch. 
The 

Best three are Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, 
and Monarch. 

I have varied the smaller selections, including 
a variety or two often classed as dessert, but 
being grand croppers, are profitable kitchen 
fruits, and I have seen Coe’s Golden Drop grown 
for this purpose. The 

Be9t Damsons are the Farleigli, Shropshire 
Prune, and King of the Damsons, the two first- 
named being the most profitable. The 

Best Bullaces are the White and Shepherd’s 
Green, these being long keepers and good for 
cooking. For walls most of the varieties given 
for dessert are all good—indeed, most of them 
repay for a wall, but the later Plums may be 
grown in bush form, and the cooking varieties do 
well either in bush, pyramid, or standardform. As 
regards wall fruit, most of the varieties for des¬ 
sert give finer fruits on a wall, and can be kept 
in check by pruning both top-growth and roots. 
The fruits are readily protected from birds, and 
w ill keep-good much longer than those from 
bushes and more exposed. If standards are 
grown, it is well to give ample space, and if the 
dessert kinds are grown in this way large trees 
should not be sought for, but a sturdy growth, 
which offers greater resistance to w’inds and 
frosts. In the south and western parts of the 
country the choice kinds thrive in standard 
form. 

Planting and pruning 
are important details, and deep planting should 
be avoided. It is also well to plant early, as 
all stone fruits are best planted from October to 
December, and in made soil. If the land is 
heavy, give a little drainage in the way of brick 
rubble. Of course, with orchard planting one 
must give the natural soil, but in that case the 
land should be suitable. Pruning is not difficult 
work. Trees in the open should not be hard 
pruned, but only thinned out as the w’ood gets 
crowded. The same remark applies to bushes 
and pyramids. Shorten the terminals to half 
their length, as excessive pruning means loss of 
crop. Regularly lay in new’ lateral grow r th on 
wall trees, and much may be done by summer 
stopping of shoots and encouraging the trees to 
make fruiting spurs. If gross growth appeal's 
root-pruning is advisable in the early autumn, 
cutting gross roots and giving new soil, not 
manures, with plenty of moisture during 
growth. 


Growing Melon Hero of Lockinge 

(F. R.). —You could grow Melons w’ell on the slate 
staging if you do not overheat the flue; that is 
the chief point, and drying the roots the next. 
The stages being 18 inches above the flue, we 
presume the heat is not cased in, and if so there 
w’ould be no difficulty with overheating, but 
you lose the warmth. If you can get the heat 
from the flue it is far better than manures. We 
would put the soil in heaps on the slates, say 
half a bushel to a plant at the start. Use good 
heavy loam, and as soon as the plants have made 
good progress add more soil, that is better than 
giving all at once. Make the soil firm, and do 
not plant until it is of the same temperature as 
the house. The wires to train the plants to 
should be quite 15 inches from the glass. We 
have grown good plants at 12 feet, but this kind 
is a strong grower and well repays ample space. 
The wires may be 18 inches apart, and should be 
made so as to take down reaaily when the crop 
is cleared. f"** 
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Treatment of one-year-old Vine 

(G. F .).—The buds should not have been rubbed 
off your Vine, and it is better to pinch the shoots 
as they break (this prevents bleeding), allowing, 
of course, the upper shoot or that required to 
form a cane to grow without stopping. By 
rubbing off the shoots thero is a check, as the 
shoots help to swell the stem. If removed, all 
the sap rushes to top, and the shoots left are 
unable to absorb it—hence the bleeding. It is 
a simple matter to cut back the shoots in the 
autumn w r hen pruning ; but our idea is that the 
shoots are an advantage. Your only remedy 
now is to allow growths to run freely, check 
flow’ of sap, and not give much water till 
bleeding ceases. Y’ou planted your Vines much 
too early in an outside border. March would 
have been better than January. You may assist 
growth by giving the roots a cover of w’arm 
litter. The more rapidly you can now grow’ the 
Vine the sooner you will check bleeding. The 
Vine roots are so much colder than the tops, and 
root growth, unless assisted, will be poor. 

American blight. —This pest is often 
left unnoticed at this season, with the result 


Venice Mallow (Hibiscus Trionum). (See page 52.) 


ROSES. 


that it is rampant in July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber. There is still time to cope with the disease. 
Cordon, bush, and pyramid Apple-trees are more 
liable to American blight than others, as it 
spreads so readily, the manner of grow’th to a 
certain extent assisting in its development. I 
find that soluble petroleum and clay, mixed to 
the consistency of paint and w T ell rubbed into 
the crevices of the trees attacked by blight, w’ill 
do much good. I have also used a brush dipped 
in the paraffin, but do not advise it for young 
trees, as the spirit is soon exhausted, whereas the 
paint remains good for some time and the tender 
bark is not injured. I am aware painting is a 
tedious process, but if not attended to there is 
total loss of trees, as by syringing in the summer 
one cannot reach all parts of the trees.—G. 


146. — Climbing Rose 
for verandah. “ L. H.” 

can hardly do better than try 
Reve d’Or for his verandah. 
It is a quick -growing Rose, 
and soons covers a large space 
with its graceful and abundant 
foliage, w’hich is in itself a 
thing of beauty, while the 
sight presented when every 
shoot is smothered in golden- 
fawn flow’ers is the “ dream of 
gold ” that has earned for it 
its name. Climbing Captain 
Christy is also a good pillar 
Rose, its soft shell-pink tint 
being very beautiful, w’hile, 
like the former Rose, it is a 
rapid grower.—S. W. F. 

Rose-shoots injured. 
—I beg to send you some 
leaves from a Marshal Niel 
Rose. Nearly all the young 
shoots are attacked by a mys¬ 
terious enemy, and are shrivel¬ 
ling and falling off. A small 
black spider carries away a 
few of the new’ leaves to his 
web. Is he likely to be the 
aggressor? None of the old 
leaves are touched. Can you 
kindly suggest a remedy or the cause ?— Francis 
Walton. 

%* The shrivelling of the shoots is not the 
work of an insect, but is entirely owing to 
defective treatment, such as too much or 
too little water, or it may be caused by 
the presenoe of mildew upon the leaves, 
which is very often the result of allowing a 
draught to reach the plant. Roses enjoy fresh 
air, But not in the form of a direct draught 
through tho house. Dust the affected parts 
with flowers of sulphur and keep the house 
warmer, and note the effect. Examine the soil 
about the roots ; if dry, give it a good soaking 
with tepid water. If w’et and sticky, wait 
until it becomes drier. Does the stock or any 
of the branches exhibit signs of canker ? If so, 
this would be one reason for the defective 


LATE PRUNING OF ROSES. 


The present season has fully justified those who 
maintain that March is the best month for Rose 
pruning. Owing to the mildness of the season, 
the tips of the Rose-bushes are getting quite 
green with foliage, but thanks to the safety-valve 
for too precocious growth, the buds that we rely 
on for bloom are still quite dormant, and when 
we do prune the bushes will present as wintry an 
aspect as at Christmas. I do not anticipate any 
ill effects from tho early growths being cut oft. 
I may add that our light, warm soil is conducive 
to early growth, but exceptional droughts are 
the most trying visitations in the Rose quarters. 
The best antidote that I have yet found is 
directly the pruning is completed, and the 
surface of the beds cleared of w’eeds and lightly 
forked up, to put on a good thick coat of cow- 
manure, and water copiously over this directly 
there is any prolonged absence of rain. If 
liquid-manure be obtainable, this can be applied 
with greater advantage in showery weather than 
when it is dry and hot, as the 
effects will be more lasting. 
If this is done, green and 
black-fly w’ill hardly have a 
chance of making their at¬ 
tacks on the shoots, as their 
vigour will carry them through 
the ^critical period, when the 
buds are swelling, and a light 
dusting of sulphur or Tobacco- 
powder, used more as a pre¬ 
caution than as a remedy, will 
suffice to ensure good, clean 
blooms. J. G., Gosport. 


appearance of the leaves. 


Garden netting.— In answer to query 133, to tan 
garden netting, boil in a solution of catechu.—E. B. D. 

Campanula isophylla and its white form 

are delightful when grown os window plants, and surpass 
in neatness and beauty many of the other window plants 
that have hitherto been used. They rapidly produce their 
lovely flowers in quantity, and new! but little attention. 
—O. 


The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British. WUd Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-prees on finest hand-made 
paper, well bound in vellum, One Guinea nett. Through all 

Booksellers. Original from 
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fertiliser. In planting do not let your roots get 
dry, and be careful to spread out the same; 
also to make the plants firm with soil with the 
hand. Seakale is planted out 2 feet apart, in 
rows 18 inches apart, and it is best from sets. 
Plant at once in deeply-dug land, and well 
manure the plants when in growth. Restrict 
them to one growth or crown, and well feed 
with liquid or fish-manure, and keep the hoe 
going between the rows. We dibble in our 
plants now, and make them firm by treading 
afterwards along each side of rows. In heavy 
land it is advisable to draw deep drills. 


ing about a couple of layers in a box, with a 
little damp Moss under them; cover with 
slightly damp paper. Half-a-dozen or more 
boxes can be tied together. Roses in the bud 
state may be packed in a similar way. Always 
fill the box or boxes so that the flowers cannot 
move. Better find a local market, and 
expense ; London is very often glutted. 


Growths of Dendrobium Wardia- 
num decaying. —I have a plant of Dendro¬ 
bium Wardianum growing in a warm-house 
along with other Orchids. It has thrown up a 
new^growth about 9 inches high. Could any of 
your readers tell me what is the cause of its 
decaying away about 2 inches above the base of 
the new growth ? The rest of the plant seems 
in perfect health.— An Amateur. 

* # * It is not an uncommon occurrence for the 
young growths of Dendrobium Wardianum to 
decay in the manner you describe. Without 
doubt the cause of the misfortune is through 
over abundance of moisture either at the root 
or in the atmosphere. Inexperienced cultivators 

when the new growth is only a few inches high, 
such practice being unquestionably the fore¬ 
runner of the disease. It may also be attribut¬ 
able to syringing the plants overhead, thereby 
causing moisture to accumulate in the centre 
and around the base of the new growth. As a 
rule, it is from the want of attending to the 
necessity of very careful watering at the right 
time that beginners in the cultivation of this 
most beautiful Dendrobe fail to grow it satis¬ 
factorily ; therefore, a few hints as to its cul¬ 
tural requirements at the present season may 
prove useful. Assuming that the plants have 
done blooming, the young growths will in the 
ordinary course of nature be in a forward state, 
and until the new roots which push out from 
the base of these growths obtain a firm hold 
of the compost or sides of the basket, the 
amount of water required is very small. As 
the growths lengthen and the plants become 
re-established, the supply may be gradually 


save 


Cropping land never broken u] 

(S . W .).—Grow early Potatoes; but you wi 


ITALIAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Several nurserymen in Italy, a few years ago, 
raised seedlings which were imported into this 
country, but failed to make much of a display at 
our trade growers’, who had introduced them. 
Here and there one or two of these novelities 
were to be seen, but they appeared to be but 


increased, always taking care that the previous 
watering has well drained away prior to afford¬ 
ing more. When in full growth a slight dewing 
overhead when closing the house for the night 
will be beneficial in every way. 

Orchid pests.— 1, Is there anything liquid 
or dry that I could put with Orchids to keep 
J nV i...d away which will not 
My Orchid-house has the wall 
Cork, which looks 


1, Is there anything liquid 


wood lice and wireworms 
hurt the plants 
part covered with Virginiai 

but harbours insects, I am afraid. Would 
2, I have several plants of 
w . which make capital growth 
and good roots, but do not flower. What treat¬ 
ment do they require specially?—E. J. M. 

*»* There is no safe insecticide that we know 
of that would prevent woodlice and wireworms 
from attacking your plants without causing 
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it be better away 
Brassavola glauca 


much injury to them. These troublesome insects 
always prefer a dry to a wet place ; therefore, 
after watering the plants, each oue should be 
examined, as these insects sometimes appear on 
the compost, when numbers may be caught. 


They may also be kept under by laying Potatoes 
cut in halves, with the centre scooped out, upon 
the damp soil, carefully examining each piece 
Lettuce leaves, pieces of 


night and momini 
Carrots, etc., should also be laid upon and under 
the stages, and looked over at every opportunity. 
Should these remedial measures prove in- 


the Virginian Cork, and thoroughly cleanse the 
walls, etc. Your Brassavola is now known 
under the name of Lselia glauca. The plant 
should be suspended close to the roof-glass 
under the influence of direct sunlight, and when 
growth is completed the supply of water should 
be gradually diminished, and for a time, unless 
the pseudo-bulbs shrivel, withheld altogether. 
When growth recommences afford a generous 
growing treatment, with plenty of light. 


Coreopsis tinctoria. (See page 49.) 


little or no improvement on existing forms, and 
were not taken up by any prominent exhibitors. 
Most of those in cultivation in England bearing 
Italian names are the product of Mr. H. 
Briscoe Ironside, who resided in Italy for a few 
years, and was very successful in his attempts 
at seedling raising. All the others have practi¬ 
cally passed into oblivion, and we are hardly 
likely to see any more—at least, for a time. I 
observe that one eminent French grower 
regularly catalogues the Italian novelties, but 
they never seem to reach this country. With 
three or four hundred novelties every year from 
other sources, we can, perhaps, well dispense 
with these later claimants for publio favour. 

C. H. Payne. 


able, and a dressing of lime, soot, or a good 
fertiliser would be beneficial in any case where 
manure is not given. Peat-soil is never rich. 
In your case we should say manures would 
benefit. 

Asparagus and Seakale-beds (Leo). 
—You have mentioned both Asparagus and 
Seakale, and the culture is distinct. For the 
first you will require deeply-dug, well-manured 
land. Dig 2 feet deep, and keep your fine top 
soil on surface, adding plenty of decayed stable- 
manure to the lower or bottom spit when dig¬ 
ging. The Asparagus in heavy land is specially 
benefited by such aids as old mortar-rubble, 
wood-ashes, or burnt garden refuse mixed with 
the upper soil. You should plant at once, and, 
os you wish for beds, plant in drills 6 inches 
wide and at least 4 feet deep. Spread out the 
roots, and cover with a portion of the fine soil. 
Plant in rows 2 feet apart, and 18 inches or 
2 feet between the plants; water in dry 
weather, also feed with liquid-manure or a good 


Selling flowers. — I should be very much 
obliged if you would kindly give me all or part 
of the following information I require ? Where 
is the best market to sell flowers, especially 
Violets and Roses ? What is the best way to 
pack them ? What sort of price may one expect, 
and how are they sold ? Are Violets sola by 


Farnlngham Rose and Horticultural 
Soeiety. —The annual exhibition of the above society is 
fixed for Wednesday, 1st July, 1890. 

We eh all he very pleased \r our readers will send 
us any new, rare, or interesting jlowers, hardy or 
otherwise, from their gardens. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

ANTS OR EMMETS (FORMICID(E). 
Very few, if any, insects have attracted more 
attention and about which more has been 
written than ants. They are among the few 
insects mentioned in the Bible, where they are 
quoted by King Solomon as patterns of industry 
and forethought ; they are also alluded to by 
many of the oarly historians. Ants are interest¬ 
ing to the horticulturist, not by the injuries 
they cause to plants by feeding on them, for in 
this respect they are perfectly harmless, but 
from their fondness for ripe fruit and for the 
undesirable habit they have of sometimes making 
their nests among the roots of plants, both 
in pots and on the open ground. There are cer¬ 
tainly no insects, or even any animals, 
with the exception of man, that show the same 
intelligence that ants do. When saying this 
one must include the white ants of the tropics, 
which, however, belong toquite a different natural 
order. Some writers on these insects have 
rather allowed their imagination to run away 
with them when they speak of ants keeping 
cows and goats, and mention their cattle lairs. 
No doubt aphides are often found in ants’ nests, 
and are carefully tended by the ants, who feed on 
the honey-dew secreted by them, but they 
belong to one of the many root - feeding 
kinds. It is hardly more probable that an 
aphis which had hitherto fed on the sap of the 
leaves and tender shoots should continue to 
secrete honey-dew if removed into an ants’ 
nost, than that a cow should continue to 
give milk if placed in a coal - mine with¬ 
out food. Ants do, howover, at times build 
covered ways from their nests up the stems of 
plants growing near which are infested with 
aphides, so as to allow them to visit these 
insects without attracting attention. Other 
insects are often found in ants’ nests ; one of the 
springtails is sometimes verv abundant in 
them. A curious little blind beetle (Claveger) 
is also found there, and a small woodlouse. 
Their presence in the nests is not yet satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for. It is impossible on the 
present occasion to dilate on the many ways 
in which ants display their wisdom and fore¬ 
thought, and on their interesting habits, and we 
must unfortunately turn to the various methods 
of destroying them. I should, however, suggest 
that the lives of these intelligent and industrious 
little insects should be spared whenever practic¬ 
able to do so, and that ants are often of service 
to the gardener in showing him that a plant is 
infested with aphides or scales, for if a number 
of ants are found on a plant it is generally a 
fact that the plant is attacked by one of the 
above-mentioned insects, which the ants visit 
for the sake of the sweet matter they exude. 
Ants’-nests are often in positions in which it is 
very difficult to destroy them. It is easy enough 
to do so when they are in fields or open ground, 
but when formed under a gravel path, or the 
flooring of greenhouses, it is quite another 
matter. They often make their entrance to 
greenhouses by some hole or crevice, which is 
so small that it is almost impossible to reach 
the nest without much troume or expense. 
Sometimes boiling water or some insecticide can 
be poured in without much trouble, in which 
cases kerosene-oil, sulphuric or carbolic acids, 
diluted with ten or twelve times their bulk of 
water, should be used. Some well-worked clay 
should, if possible, be placed round the entrance 
to the nest in such a way as to form a sort of 
cup into which the insecticide may be poured. 
Sprinkling guano or chloride of lime about in 
their haunts is very useful in keeping them 
away. Traps, such as bones not picked 
quite clean, pieces of sponge soaked in 
treacle, or pieces of meat, the ants will crowd 
into, and when well covered they should be 
dipped into boiling water. A saucerful of 
treacle in which a tablespoonful of Paris green 
has been mixed, placed near their runs, has been 
found most effectual in poisoning them. If a 
nest be found among the roots of a plant in a 
pot, both plant and pot may be immersed in 
water for five or six hours, which will drown 
all the grubs and eggs. When nests are formed 
in the open ground they may be dug up and 
thrown into boiling water, or water with a 
strong admixture of carbolic acid, or the nest 
may be merely laid open with a spado, and a mix¬ 
ture of liquid-manunrfiaiTd .nearlashoj about the 
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consistency of cream poured in. In garden 
borders which cannot for some reason be dis¬ 
turbed a garden pot, with the bottom closed, 
should be partly filled with leaves—Raspberry 
leaves are specially recommended—and inverted 
over the entrance to the nest; then keep the 
ground near the nests well watered, and the 
ants will soon leave the damp earth and seek 
shelter in the pot, and in a fortnight will have 
filled it up with their nest; the pot and its con¬ 
tents can then be removed and destroyed to 
revent ants from climbing fruit-trees. A 
and of canvas, kept sticky with gas-tar, 
Davidson’s composition, or cart-grease, fastened 
tightly round the stems, will stop them. A 
piece of grease-proof paper should bo placed 
under the canvas to prevent the sticky com¬ 
pound affecting the bark of the trees. Scraping 
a smooth band round the stem, 2 inches 
wide, rubbed well over with chalk, has 
been recommended, as the ants cannot 
got a footing on the chalky rims. These 
methods are of no use, except in the case 
of trees which do not touch a wall or any¬ 
thing else. Ants, like bees and wasps, live 
together in large communities, each individual 
working for the general welfare of their nests, 
and by far the larger number of inhabitants are 
“ workers ” or females which are not perfectly 
developed. Ordinary nests always contain one 



or more females, but towards the end of the 
summer many hundreds of both sexes are 
present in a winged condition. These on a 
suitablo day all leave the nest together and 
couple in the air, which then seems full of them. 
On descending to the ground the males soon die, 
but the females, divesting themselves of their 
wings, begin each to form a new nest. Some 
which alight near the old one are taken back 
into it by the workers. The majority, however, 
doubtless come to an untimely end. As soon as 
the female in an established nest lays any eggs 
they are removed by the workers and placed 
in certain chambers in the nest. The grubs are 
white, blind, and legless, but are tended most 
carefully by the ants, who feed them and carry 
them about in the nests, bringing them near the 
surface or in the lower parts of the nest, 
according to the weather. They are full- 
grown in about six weeks, and then each spins 
a cocoon round itself, within which it becomes a 
chrysalid. These cocoons are commonly known 
as ants’ eggs, and are as carefully tended and 
guarded as the grubs are^ 

The common brown garden ant (Lasius niger) 
is abundant in most gardens. The male (Fig. 2) 
is about 2-lOths of an inch in length, and 
measures 4-10ths of an inch across the wings, 
and is nearly black in colour. The female 
(Fig. 1) is much larger, measuring 4-10ths of 
an inch in length, and nearly 8-10ths of an inch 


across the wings, and is of a soft, dull-brown 
colour. The workers (Fig. 3) are about the 
same size and colour as the males. The common 
yellow ant (Lasius flavus) forms the ant-hills so 
commonly found in meadows. The males and 
females are about the same size and colour as 
the former species, but the females are of a dull, 
reddish-brown colour. The workers (Fig. 4) are 
of two sizes, one 2-lOths of an inch in length, 
and the other about half that size ; both are of a 
pale yellow colour, and have large heads. There 
are many other different kinds of ants, of 
which one cannot now give any account. 

G. S. S. 


Centipedes.— In reply to the enclosed 
from “E. Campbell,” from your description the 
creatures you find in your garden are the 
common centipede. They are, I believe, perfectly 
harmless to plants, and are carnivorous, feeding 
on small worms and insects. The slow-moving 
snake millipedes, which are nearly allied to 
them, on the contrary, arc vegetable feeders, 
and very injurious to the roots of plants.— 
G. 8. S. 

Insects. -In reply to the enclosed from 
“ 8. C. Padbury,” the creatures you found under 
a slate are not wireworms, but the spotted 
snake millipede (Julus guttatus). They are 
most destructive creatures, feeding on the roots 
of plants, and being very partial to ripe Straw¬ 
berries. Slates, tiles, pieces of board, and 
Cabbage leaves make excellent traps when laid 
upon the ground. Small bundles of Moss buried 
just below the surfaco are also very useful. No 
insecticide seems to have any effect on them.— 

G. S. S. 

Specimen of insects (Ignorance).— Please send 
specimens of the insects. We cannot tell what- they may 
be from descriptions. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardknino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. A ll communication * 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender arc required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to he used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the. issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the corresjxmdents who seek assist ■ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several ansxcers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

212.— Pendulous Tuberous Begonias. — Will 
someone give me the names (and colours) of a few Tuber- 
ous-rootea Begonias of a pendulous habit, suitable for 
hanging-pots or baskets ?— Mudlark. 


To the foilowing queries b'ief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

213. — Maiden-hair Ferns (K . /.).—We always 
vaporise our Fern-houses and the plants take no harm. 

214. —Silver Birch (M. M.).— Sometimes young 
Birches do not get the silver bark till they have attained 
to some size, but it will come in due time. 

215. —Blood Oranges (Burnley).—' This is simply a 
variety of the common Orange (Citrus aurantiacum). You 
cannot by chemical means get Blood Oranges. 

21G. — Planting out Sweet Peas (Acton). — 
Harden the Sweet Peas off by exposing them during the 
day, and when sufficiently hardened plant out. 

217 — Soil for Chrysanthemums (F. W.).— You 
should certainly not use the same soil at all for Chrys¬ 
anthemums this year. It should be quite fresh. 

218. — Aspidistra (M. M.).— Give the plants pots in 
proportion to the size of their roots. If much root is found, 
give liquid-manure. Sponge the leaves frequently. 

219. — Cornflower (A. S. ).—The Cornflower you refer 
to is an annual, and if sown in autumn the flowers are 
very fine. There is a blue perennial Cornflower, but it is 
rather a poor thing. 

220. — Treatment of Crotons (T). Heath). —Crotons 
must have a night temperature of 65 degs. to TOdegs., and 
have a light shade in very hot weather. Pot in loam, peat, 
and sand, and syringe freelj l C m 
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221. —Increasing Tuberous Begonias (AUce 

Randle*).— You may increase stock by cutting up the 
tubers which have several eyes, and starting them singly. 
Wounded parts will soon heal. i 

222. —Use of soullery water (G. G. O. j.—Thk 
drainings from the scullery should possess some manurial 
value, and may be used as you suggest for strong-rooting 
subjects. Better dilute if very strong. 

223. — Ferns for Wardian case (Mavin).— ah thb 

varieties of Pteris crctiea and P. serrulata will succeed. 
Cyrtomium falcatum, Onychium lucidum, and several df 
the Aspleniums, such as bulbiferum, will do well. T 

224. — Trees for roadside (J. H., Staffs.).— The 
Silver Poplars will do best in your heavy soil. It is time 
they were planted. Hollies will do well in Staffordshire. 
If the soil is very clayey lighten it with road-scrapings or 
something. 

225. —Tomato plants (Coventry).— How can we 

judge of the merit of a Tomato from a seedling ? Of course 
it is impossible to do so. Grow on the plants, and you cab 
ascertain yourself from the crop they bear, and quality of 
the fruit. 

220. — Diseased Carnations (11. h.). — Your 
Carnations are attacked by canker. We know of no remedy 
so good as fresh soil. The soot has not been the cause of 
it, though you appear to have used it more freely than was 
necessary. 

227. — OactUS In pot (A. Randle*).— Keep the 
Cactus dry in the winter, ana water when dry in spring 
and summer. It will flower all the better if the growth 
is hardened by exposure in August and part of 
September. 

228. —Burning Pampas Crass (J. G. Babington). 
—There is more than one way of doing anything. We 
prefer to run the shears over the plants and clear out all 
dead growth, and in a few days the plants are covered with 
green leaves again. 

229. — Ampelopsls seeds (W. Lane Sear).— The 
Ampelopsis seeds will grow if good. You may either help 
them on in a mild hot-bed or sow in a cold frame. Seed¬ 
lings are not so good &9 plants raised from cuttings; they 
vary a little from seeds. 

230. — Nlphetos Rose leaves drooping (M. 
Dixon). —There must he something wrong at the roots of 
the plant. Get Bomeone to examine it. Kiphetos is not a 
strong grower at its best. Probably the sou is sour and 
bad, and the plant overpotted. 

231. — Aralia (Leo). —The plant has lost its roots 
through the soil getting sour and pasty. If cut down it 
will probably break again, and if you hod a hot-bed, you 
might strike the top. We have rooted them by thrusting 
the stem into a warm bed of Cocoa-fibre, and when rooted 
potting it. 

232. — Propagator (Geo. Gill). —You have loo much 
steam, and tne seedlings, when up, want more light and 
more ventilation. If you can keep these things m mind, 
you will have more success. Your frame is excellent for 
sprouting the seeds, but then more light and ventilation 
are wanted. 

233. —ivy-leaved Pelargoniums (A. Price).— 

There is no disease, but the leaves of your Ivy Pelar¬ 
goniums are infested with thrips, a small, dark-coloured 
insect, which eats the green matter from the underside of 
the leaves. Fumigate with Tobacco, or better still, 
vaporise with nicotine. 

234 —Management of small greenhouse 

(E. Lord ).—Your Tomatoes have either been starved or 
have had too much water. If the leaves are all yellow, 
better sow again. There is plenty of time. An oil-stove 
or lamp, if properly managed— i. e. , kept clean and trimmed 
daily—will not injure plants. 

235. —Vallota purpurea (C. Buckingham).—The 
home-grown Yallotas will bloom as freely as any imported 
if they are treated right. Turn them out in the sunshine 
in the open air in July to ripen growth, and we will 
guarantee every strong bulb will produce one or more 
spikes when housed again in autumn. 

236. — Violet California (South Devon).— “South 
Devon ” should be able to obtain Violet “ California" from 
onv good nursery where herbaceous plants are grown. 
Why does he not try a firm in his own immediate 
neighbourhood? Even if net catalogued, as it has but 
lately shown its good qualities, the Violet in question may 
now be in stock, or could be procured through the trade. 

237. — Chrysanthemums (Beginner). — Repot 
Chrysanthemums now. If struck last year try and get a 
young shoot to start from the bottom. We should cut the 
plants down to induce them to do so. If the Carnations 
are border kinds they will be better planted out. If Tree 
Carnations repot now in good loam, and about a fourth of 
leaf-mould, and a little sharp sand. If you use large pots 
put two plants in a pot. 

238. —Treatment of Oleanders (J. E. O. P.).— 
The leaf of Oleander is completely covered with brown 
■cale. Prune hard back, and wash thoroughly with some 
insecticide. When a plant gets in such a state, it i| 
sometimes better and cheaper to throw it away, and start 
again with a clean, healthy young plant. In the summer, 
middle of July or earlier, place the plant in the sunshine 
outside to ripen the wood, and it will flower in a warm 
greenhouse later on. 

236- — Building greenhouse (Violet ).—You will 
•asHy understand we cannot recommend dealers. Your 
best course will be to state your requirements to, say, 
some of the builders who advertise in Gardening, and oak 
lor estimates, and select the one which seems to meet your 
views best. With respectable firms there is not much 
difference in cost. We had occasion some time bock to 
J®®* “firoates for the erection of a large hothouse, and 
the difference of those who tendered was very slight. 

. 240-—Weeds on a lawn ( B. H.).— Choose a dry day 
to thoroughly scratch over the lawn with an iron-toothed 
loosening the weed complained of as well as the Moss 
with which the weed is mixed. Sweep the loose piece# off 
and spread a compost of finely sifted soil, decayea mouure, 
and wood-ashes in equal parts 1 inch thick. At the end of 
a week rake the lawn over again, working down to the soil 
spre ad over the compost. The second week in April sow 
kwn Ovase-wed at the rat? of 20 lb. to the aqte, 

risking It lightly over and rolling aff- J - n 
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241. — Potting evergreen al(rt(bs (Ealing).— You 
may pot up small evergreen shrujis pi April, plunging 
them when potted in a bed or border, and mulching with 
old manure or some equivalent to keep out drought, giving 
water also when necessary. They will be in good condition 
• for filling boxes in autumn. 

242. — Plants for shady garden (Sol).— informa¬ 
tion bearing on this subject has often been given. You 
may always rely upon Ferns doing well in the shade, and 
summer-flowering subjects. All the Primrose family, 
Mimuloses, Violas and Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Anemone 
apennina, Hardy Cyclamens, Hepaticas, Lilv of the 
Valley, Lumaria biennis, Asperula odorata Centaurea 
montana, Lomium maculotum, TrolliuS in variety, Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes, and the old White Lilies usually do well 
in the shade, and many other things, if they are comfort¬ 
able at the roots, will flower well in shady places. 

243. — Rooting Draoeenaaustralis (if. E. A.) — 
March or April is a good time to take off the suckers of 
this Dracaena. , If it can be so arranged that roots are 
attached to the sucker-like growths, they would succeed 
under a handlight in pots out-of-doors' in a sunny and 
warm position, say at the foot of a south wall. For the 
first few days provide slight shade, thus preventing the 
leaves flagging seriously, which would hinder the quick 
rooting necessary to ensure success. Sprinkle the leav es 
occasionally with tepid water, and do not provide moisture 
to the roots in excess. In a gentle warmth, success would 
be doubly assured, even with the suckers already provided 
with roots, but it is absolutely essential when they have 
no roots to begin with. 

244. — Orchids and Camellia f Lady Weldon).—The 
Camellia leaf shows unmistakable signs of a severe attack 
of black thrips. It is evident that the plant is growing in 
an unsuitable atmosphere, probably too warm with insuffi¬ 
cient moisture. Carefully examine each plant and bv 
sponging every leaf is the only effectual metnod of eradi¬ 
cating these insects; afterwards, by daily syringing the 
undersides of the leaves, there will be little fear of these 
thrips reappearing. Orchid number one is probably a 
species of Spathoglottis, but to make quite sure it would 
be advisable to send a fresh Inflorescence to the director of 
Kew Gardens, who would willingly compare it with the 
herbarium specimens and send correct name. Orchid 
number two is Epidendrum cochleatum. 

245. — Moving (C. E. S.). —It is certain that some 
plants resent being moved when once well established. 
Among those which do so may be named many of 
the Lilies, Alstrmmeria, Pseonies; Funkias are best 
not moved too often ; Hepaticas ; Christmas Roses on 
some soils flower best when left-for some time without 
disturbance; Everlasting Peas, Sea Lavender, Statice, 
Dictamnus fraxinella, Eryngium in variety, and, in fact, 
most of the plants which are slow in establishing them¬ 
selves. It takes some plants several years to form a 
decent specimen, but when once formed they keep 
improving for some years afterwards, and all such plants 
are better not disturbed too often. It will, of course, be 
borne in mind that the same results will not be obtained 
on all soils. 

246. — Transplanting 1 annuals (Bunny). — So 
much depends upon the state of the weather at the time 
of planting to ensure success. If it be dull, showery, and 
warm for several days after planting there is no reason 
why any of those named may not De induced to grow, 
although they must not be expected to flourish in the 
same manner as where undisturbed. The point to guard 

X inst is that of sowing too eirly, and thus having the 
its large at the time of planting. The smaller they 
are the greater the prospect of success will be. Careful 
packing in damp Moss for removal will be necessary, so 
that the leaves flag as little as possible during transit. 
Should the weather be hot and dry water the soil before 
planting overnight, and provide shade. An inverted 
nower-pot is the easiest means of doing this, 

247.— Back garden (Geo. Birch).—The space being 
narrow and much confined, and the aspect north or nearly 
so, you must rely mainly upon Ferns and open hardy 
climbers, such os the common Ivy, Virginian Creeper, and 
the climbing and dwarf Nasturtium. We ore afraid Sweet 
Peas will not be a success, but there is no harm in trying 
them on a small scale, starting them in pots in a sunny 
window, and then planting out. The same plan may be 
adopted with the Canary Creeper. You might also try a 
row of the red Beet. Possibly Parsley would succeed; if 
you could improve the soil a bit a good deal might be 
done. The Parsley might be sown along the front, then 
might come the Beet, and you might fill in behind with 
some of the common hardy British Ferns, or plant a few 
of the hardy Perennial Sunflowers, which will grow any¬ 
where. 

248.— Chrysanthemums, etc. (Geo. A. W.Ebster). 
—You have scarcely given your cuttings time to root, and 
must not feel anxious because of their very flagging 
appearance. If kept in a temperature of about 45 clegs, 
they will be rooted in about a month from the date of 
their insertion. Those you speak of as looking fresh are 
known as " suckers" and make useful plants for decorative 
purposes. You may reasonably expect each cutting to 
give a good account of itself shortly. The old plants 
should have the ball of soil reduced and repotted into pots 
of a smaller size, and when they have again made sufficient 
growth they may be placed into large-flowering pots, when 
they can be used for cutting, or for the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse or conservatory. Of course they 
could be placed In the open border, but unless they are 
early, or seem early, sorts the chances are the frost will 
injure them before the blossoms fully mature. 

49.— Plants for border (C. E. S .).—A 3-foot wall 
will not give much shade in summer, still, the soil on the 
north side will be cooler than if exposed to direct sunshine ; 
but there is an advantage in having borders in different 
aspects. What a charming place the border under the 
3-foot wall will be in summer for Violas or Pansies, and all 
the Primula family (especially the Auricula section), Lily of 
the Valley and the Miintdus family, Hepaticas, Funkias, 
Geranium sanguines and others, St. John's Worts, choice 
kinds, Omphalodes vena, Solomon’s Seal, Spiraeas in 
variety, eta The above are mostly dwarf plants, and will 
enjoy the shade as well asfthe fuller amount of light than 
they get when planted on the north side of a lofty walL 
Besides these there are many things that would be quite 
at home with their roots in a shady border and their heads 


in the sunshine. Among these are Herbaceous Phloxes, 
Potentillas, Everlasting Peas, Campanulas in variety, 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Lilies of many kinds, Ranunculus in 
variety, Delphiniums, etc. 

250.— Growing Tomatoes (A Constant Reader, 
Colchester). —Sow seed of Maincrop or Perfection in a pan 
of sandy soil without delay. Over the pan lay a square of 

S lass and a thin covering of Moss to prevent the sun 
rying the soil. Stand the pan in the wannest part of the 
house. Directly the plants show through the soil remove 
the Moss to admit light, and in a few days after take away 
the glass to give air to the plants to induce a stocky 
growth. Pot the plants off singly when large enough to 
handle, and encourage them to grow as strongly as 
possible. Finally, place the plants in 11-inch pots, or if 
possible plant them in the border or floor of the house, if it 
is soil, one row at the foot of the bock wall, and another 
at the foot of the front of the house, training the 
plants with single stems upwards, removing all side 
shoots as fast as they appear. If the house is 8 feet wide 
two rows of plants might be accommodated in the middle 
of the house also. 

251.— Plants under Beech - trees.— Can you 

recommend me what best to plant in a border shaded 
by a Beech-tree, and of sandstone soil ? Would you 
advise trailing Ivies, or something of that nature?— 
Inqurkr. 

', * Very few things will grow under Beech-trees. Ivies 
will be the most suitable. 

252.— Treatment of Fuchsia.—I have a Fuchsia, 
named Dr. Masters, trailing over conservatory roof. The 
shoots are now about 7 feet in length from the main stem. 
When is the proper time to prune or cut this back? 
—F. D. 

* # * Cut back Fuchsias now. You might tie in some oj 
the long shoots to increase the number of breaks. 

253.— Heating greenhouse.— I have a greenhouse 

12 feet long and 8 feet wide. Will you say if an oil-stove 
would heat this size house, and what kind would you 
recommend ?—J oe. 

*.* An oil-stove will heat your greenhouse very well ij 
kept clean. You possibly miaht find something suitable 
in Norwich, if you look round and explain your wants. 

254.— Treatment of Wistaria.— I have a Wistaria 
which has been planted four yean. It is now 12 feet high, 
and refuses to throw out side-shoots. It literally oonsfcts 
of only the stem. What is to be done?— J. Alexandra 
Smith. 

V The Wistaria is a very slow starter. It is an 
advantage sometimes to cut these sluggish plants down and 
get rid of the hidebound stem. If you think this too 
drastic, try what effect liquid-manure will have when the 
plant gets fairly into growth. 

255.— Sowing Anemone seeds.— I shall be glad to 
know when seeds of the "alpine sulphur Anemones" 
should be sown, also any particulars as to suitable soil, 

C ition, and culture ? I have some seeds sent from Switzer 
1.—H. M. 

Sow the seed at once, as the fresher it is the better, 
in a well-prepared bed of good sandy loam. The plants 
thrive best on rockwork or among low plants or shrubs on 
a well-drained border of light soiL 

256.— Chinese Sacred Lily.— Will you, in your 
next number, inform me os to the best way to grow the 
Chinese Sacred LUy—whether they are to be covered with 
water, etc. ?—W. K. D. 

*,* Many replies have been given to this question. Only 
cover the bulb about three quarters of its depth with little 
stones, and always keep tne bowl full of water. A cool 
place, free from frost, u required. 

257.— Spotted leaves.— Kindly inform me through 
your valuable paper what is the cause of spots on the 
leaf enclosed? It is a shrub planted a year since, and 
every leaf is disfigured. What is the cure for it?— 
A. L. M. 

*»* It is customary for the old leaves of Arbutus unedo 
to turn more or less brown and spotted, similar to the 
specimens you enclose. There is no cure. It is simply a 
form of ripening. Even the Holly and other evergreens 
shed old leaves, but being at an unusual time of year, this 
fact is not so much noticed. 

25a— Mulching Rose-beds.—I mulched my Rose- 
beds last November. I see books on Roses tell one that this 
manure should now be dug in, but will not digging it in 
injure the roots of the Roses ?— Mowglic. 

** When it is recommended to dig or fork in autumn 
mulchings, it is not intended to do so sufficiently deep to 
injure roots. Pork over the surface very lightly, or the 
feeding roots near the top will certainly be injured. It 
is simply a slight disturbance of the surface soil and 
acts in the same way as surface culture with any other 
crop. 

259.— Heating greenhouse.— w r iii you kindly tell 
me if I can heat a greenhouse 10 feet by 7 feet successfully 
with a hot-water apparatus heated by oil ? If so can you 
give me one or two addresses of makers of oil-heating 
stoves ? If it would be better I would rather have a small 
fire stove, but there is the stoking to do, which, I presume, 
is required a little oftener with a small flre-stove than 
with a good oil-stove. — Beginner. 

+* You may heat your greenhouse effectually with an 
oil-stove. There an plenty of good makers who advertise 
in Gardening. 

30.— Diseased Black Currant shoots. — 

Enclosed are three shoots of Black Currants which are 
diseased. This is the first time this disease has appeared 
at Donavourd, though gardens in the neighbourhood have 
suffered badly. What causes this condition of Currant- 
buds ? Can anything be done to cure or prevent it ?— 

4 * The only cure we have found for the disease is by 
removal of trees to another site, and if badly infested to 
burn them and get clean stock. We believe the disease is 
caused in the first place by poorness of soil and want of 
food, as we notice young trees well fed have escaped. You 
will see reply to a previous inquiry as to remedies, which 
we fear in your case will be orRttle avail, as the shoots are 
badly diseased. 
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261.— Irises on river bank— What Irisesshould 
you recommend to plant: 1, On the bank of a river which 
m very rainy weather overflows its banks? 2, In a long 
border facing south-east ?—Mowglib. 

Von should certainly try the Irises, I, Kcempferi, 
Which gives a great variety of colouring, the flowers broad 
and handsome, and the Siberian Irises (I. sibiriea), of 
which the finest form is I. orientalis. Of course our 
common yellow Flag must be planted. We have seen 
ditches of this splendid pictures of colour and beautiful 
oroicth. 

202. —Propagating trees.— How are the following 
trees and shrubs propagated: Lime-tree, Yew, Rhododen¬ 
dron. Bay, Laurel, Arbor-vile, Box, Holly, Mahonia, and 
Beach ?—Mac. 

The Lime is usually propagated by layering. Yew- 
tree, seeds and cuttings; usually seeds. Rhododendrons, 
common varieties, seeds ; choice varieties grafted thereon. 
May be increased by layering. Bay, Laurel, and Box, 
from cuttings in September in shady border. Arbor- 
vitoe, seeds and cuttings. Holly, seeds and grafting; wiU 
also strike from cuttings in shade under glass. Mahonia, 
by seeds and division of root-stems. Beech , seeds. 

2C3. —Clematises out-of-doors. —I have several 
plants of Clematis out-of-doors. They were planted last 
year (spring) in good loamy soil, and did well at first, but 
after growing about 2 feet to 3 feet, flagged, and died down. 
This year they seem to be starting again, but I am afraid 
the same result as this has often occurred. There is no 
apparent cause. Can it be anything at the root ? I shall 
be much obliged by any suggestions.— Dknny. 

*** The probable cause of the plants dying down last 
summer was drought. Plants turned out of pots require 
water and mulch first season any way, and last season 
was very dry. They will probably do better this year. 

264. — Pruning Roses.— Please inform me how to 
prune the following Roses, which have recently been 
planted out in heated greenhouse? They were plants 
which had become established in pots. Climbing and dwarf 
Niphetos, climbing and dwarf Perle des Jaidin, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Marshal Niel, W. A. Richardson, Heine M. Hen- 
riette, L’Ideal, Safrano, and La France.— Mancunian. 

*** Thin out very weakly shoots, and prune other shoots 
to where the wood is fairly well ripened. Provided the 
wood is firm the less pruning they have the better. If you 
can cut to a dormant bud do so. You wiU probably find 
you have made a mistake in planting Heine Marie 
Henriette in greenhouse. 

265. —Yellow fungus.—I send herewith a box with 
some yellow fungus-looking growth, and I shall feel 
obliged if you willlet me know what it is, and, if likely to 
be harmful, how to get rid of it ? There is a quantity of it 
in one spot only, between some Raspberry-canes.— 

*** The email, orange-coloured fungi growing on the 
ground amongst Raspberry-canes are common and quite 
harmless growths. They belong to a genus named Pexiza, 
of which there are large numbers of yellow, orange, and 
red forms. They depend upon microscopic characters for 
specific identification. 

266. —Gladioli. — Will you kindly give me advice 
through your paper when to plant Gladiolus so as to be in 
bloom by the last week in August for exhibition? The 
following are the names of Gladiolus; Passe Rose, 
Colorado, Amanthee, Snow White, Splendens, Nestor, 
Oriflamme, Leviathan, Roea Bonheur, L’Unique, Africane, 
Abricote, Leander, Conquerant. Are these suitable or 
can I better them ?—W. E. A. 

*** Pom might add the following fo your list, as the 
larger the better. Baroness Burdett Coutts, Buffalo Bill, 
Doctor Masters, Eclair, Enchantresse, Pantome. Oinevra, 
Grand Rouge, Grandeur d MerveUle, Harlequin, Horace 
Vernet, Mont Blanc, Shakespeare , Mr. t . Patrick. Plant 
about the middle of April. 

267. — Grafting young Apple-trees.— In your 
next issue will you kindly tell me the way to proceed with 
grafting upon three young trees that have never been 
worked. They ore suckers from a Plum-tree, standards, 
with a good sized head. I want to work them with a 
Victoria Plum, of which I have some trees iu the garden. 
First, do I cut the head right off and graft into the stock ?— 
Victoria Plum. 

*»* Cut off the heads of Plum suckers at once, and cut 
grafts and lay in damp soil to be ready first or second week 
in April, which will be a good time to graft. If the stocks 
ere not more than one inch in diameter whip-grafting 
will be the best method. If any of the grafts fail let the 
young shoots grow, and bud them end of July with the 
kind of Plum you want. 

268— Ivy-leaf “Geraniums ” for show.— WiU 
you kindly give particulars how to grow Ivy - leaf 
“ Geraniums ” for show, best way to train them, and when 
to stop picking flowers so as to be at their best by end of 
August?—W. E. A. 

V* Better train the shoots as they grow round a few 
neat stakes. This is less formal than wire trainers, and 
if neatly done more effective. Pick off flowers till within 
doe or six weeks of the show. You ought to have strong 
plants now in 5-inch pots, or even larger if healthy and 
tturdy. Shift into 7-inch pots, and pot very firmly, and 
get into training at onoe. Good loam, tivo-thirds to one- 
third old cow-manure, and sand enough to keep the soil 
open and sweet. 

239.— Euphorbia jaequinleeflora.—I have a 
plant of the above, and should be glad to know the proper 
treatment for it. I grew it in a small house with Cucum¬ 
bers last year, but the flowers were very poor indeed, and 
the plant was 7 feet high. I have a greenhouse as weU as 
the Cucumber-house. The flowers are now dropping ; 
must I cut it down ? Is loam the right soil7— E. Lloyd. 

'«* Euphorbia jacquinicsjlora is a stove plant, and 
requires heat in winter and spring, but should be fully 
exposed to the sunshine in summer to ripen the growth. 
Better cut it down, and strike some of the cuttings now, 
and when the plant breaxs keep it in the lightest position 
available in the Cucumber-house. Your plant has been too 
much drawn uv by the shading of the Cucumbers, Loam 
and leaf-mould t in about equal parts, with some sand to 
kiep it open, will grow this plant weU. 
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270. — Peaches and Apricots In pots.— My gar¬ 
dener suggests standing the pots on some turf-sods, so that 
the trees may root Into the sods, and then cutting off these 
roots after the leaves have fallen. Is this proper treatment ? 
—Amatkur. 

*»* Your gardener's suggestion is very good, and may 
be supplemented by adding short manure also to feed the 
root, or abundance of liquid to saturate the turf. The 
Avricot is a gross feeder, and requires much moisture 
when in full leaf. 

271. —Use Of burnt soil.—I have a quantity of burnt 
soil from a farm composed in part of the takings of Pea- 
haulm and other weeds. Should I be wise in mixing it 
with loam for Tomatoes, and in what proportion at planting 
out time.— L. W. Bartlktt. 

*»* Burnt earth and charred refuse added to soil at the 
rate of one part to five of soil is a valuable manure for 
Tomatoes or any other subject. A handful sprinkled on 
the surface afterwards is beneficial also in many ways. 

272. — Vaporising.— Thank you for the information 
on vaporising. I should be glad if you would kindly tell 
me whether nicotine that is sold at the Tobacco factory 
would be suitable for vaporising, and how much should 
be used at a time for a house 2© feet long, 9 feet wide, and 
about 8 feet high, and whether the nicotine would be 
rectlired to be diluted with water before using? Any 
information on the subject would be thankfully received, 
as no one seems to know anything about it here.—A 
Constant Rkadkr, Exeter. 

*** The Tobacco liquor obtained from the factory would 
not be strong enough-^not sufficiently concentrated. Your 
seedsman will give you all the necessary information. The 
nicotine will require no dilution. 

273. — Vegetables for cottage garden.—I have 
a cottage in North Wales, where T- go for two months 
every summer, middle of July to end of September, and I 
want you to tell me when to sow the following seeds, 
so that they may be ready for use during the month 
mentioned above. Potatoes (Beauty of Hebron and Mag¬ 
num Bonum), Peas, French Beans, Onions, Spinach, Tur¬ 
nips, Broad Beans, Parsley, Carrots.—C. B. R. 

%* Beauty of Hebron Potatoes about the end of April ; 
Magnum Bonum.end of March; Peas (main-crop and 
late, such as He Plus Ultra), end of April and early in 
May; French Beans, in May; Onions (for bulbs), in 
February or March; for salads, towards end of May; 
Spinach, May or June; Turnips, ditto; Broad Beans, 
March and April; Parsley , April; and Carrots, April or 
May. 

274. — Plants for spring flowering.— Will you 
kindly give me the names of a few plants to bloom from 
January to the end of March or April, and whether they 
can be grown from seed, or shall I nave to get the plants ? 
Heat about 45 degs. to 50 degs., but warmer as the days 
grow longer.—A. D. 

*** Greenhouse plants that flower during the spring are 
very numerous. A few of the most useful are Cinerarias, 
Chinese Primroses, Primula obconica, Persian Cyclamens, 
Cytisus, Deutzia gracilis. Spiraea japonica, Libonia 
fioribunda, Chorozemas of sorts, Boronia megastigma. 
Begonia semperfiorens, and vars., etc., as well as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and other bulbs. Pelar- 

S ns might be mentioned, but the Zonal and Ivy- 
varieties seldom bloom to any extent near London 
before March at the earliest, and the large-flowered kinds 
also are usually rather late. 

275.— Verbenas for bedding.— I should like to 
know the best scarlet or crimson Verbena for bedding, and 
if the seed should be sown now in heat I wish to fill a bed 
with one or the other to flower this summer. Would it be 
better to buy rooted plants later on ? Also, is the white 
Verbena a good bedder ? If not, please mention any other 
good white bedding-out plants.—H. M. 

*** Basilisk is one of the best scarlet Verbenas for bed- 
ding purposes, but if seed is obtained, that known as 
Defiance is the best. It is getting rather late to raise 
Verbenas from seed now, and it would perhaps be better to 
purchase plants later on, but seedlings are always much 
more vigorous than plants from cuttings. A good white 
Verbena makes a capital bed, especially where a plant of 
dwarf habit is desired. Other useful plants of this colour 
are Tufted Pansy Countess of Hopetoum, or Snowflake, 
Begonias (Tuberous-rooted) B. semperfiorens alba, and 
Pelargonium (Zonal), Niphetos. 

276.— Cutting Privet-hedge.—I have a Privet- 
hedge which has been planted eighteen months. When 
should it be cut ? Some say June, others March or April.— 
Privrt. 

*** When the growth annually reaches 6 inches in length, 
the hedge should be cut, repeating the operation as often as 
the growth is made thus. From this it will be seen there 
is no hard and fast rule to observe as to the time cutting 
should take place. The qftener a hedge is cut, the thicker 
it becomes, as, where one shoot is growing at first, several 
push afterwards, owing to the cutting of the shoot near its 
base. If but one cutting can be given to the hedge, this 
should be done upon the completion of growth in Septem¬ 
ber. If the hedge in question was not cut last autumn, no 
time should be lost in doing it now. 

277. —Treatment of Chrysanthemums. —I have 

some plants growing in large boxes which are now throw¬ 
ing up a lot of young shoots. It occurred to me that if 
these shoots were thinned out to 6 inches or 6 inches to 
each clump, leaving those for future flowering, that the 
flowers would be good enough for house decoration by 
feeding the plants well. This would dispense altogether 
with striking cuttings, potting them off, and putting into 
the boxes for next winter’s flowering. I would like very 
much to know what course to follow, and if the plants 
would flower earlier than if I struck them from cuttings.— 
England. 

*,* The soil ought to be changed in the boxes, or if the 
boxes are large, 4 inches of the surface soil should be 
removed and replaced with half decayed horse-dung and 
fresh loam. If the roots are not too near each other, five 
or even six shoots would not be too many to leave on each 
plant. Chrysanthemums managed like this give very good 
results for decoration only. Plants raised annually give 
finer blooms perhaps, but where a quantity of flower is the 
main object one-year-old plants answer very well 


278.—Niphetos Rose.—I have a strong climbing 
Niphetos Rose growing In a large pot in greenhouse. The 
growth covers about 5 feet by 5 feet, and the tree is about 
five years old and looks very healthy, with strong, clean 
foliage; but the last two years the buds on coming to 
perfection turn brown and mouldy at the base, and half 
the calyx goes rotten, and if touched the petals drop. 
The plant is potted in good turfy loam, and is fed with 
liquid-manure. All other Roses in the same house are 

g uite satisfactory. Can anyone tell me the cause?— 
akdbourkb. 

*** The cause of the buds rotting instead of developing 
properly is owing to defective root action or a too moist 
state of the atmosphere. Cease giving liquid-manure for 
a time, giving nothing but clear water, and that only when 
the soil is approaching dryness. If the soil on the surface 
is in a sour condition remove S inches of it in depth , re¬ 
placing it with fresh loam, wood-ashes, and half decayed 
horse-manure. 

279.— Worts on Rose-stock.— I enclose a twig of 
Brier Rose or Crab-stock, which is covered with little 
warts. The whole plant is covered, and did badly last 
summer. An American climber. Morning Glory, was 
allowed to choke it. As I am not experienced in gardening 
I do not know’ whether these warts ore thrips, or whether 
it is an injury done by the climbing plant. Will it spread 
to the rest of the hedge ?—A. L. M. 

*** The shoot you send is Brier, not Crab. There is no 
harm in the “warts” yon mention, but the American 
climber would have a tendency to choke the plant. Thrips 
only affect the leaves, not stems. Get rid of the climber as 
soon as you can ; it is only an American weed, and is a 
nuisance in anu garden. We are presuming yours is the 
American Bellbine. By the way, why keep the Brier! It 
is of no use. Probably it is only a sucker from the foster 
roots of a defunct Rose, and we would recommend that 
you take up both the climber and this, planting a good 
climbing Rose or Clematis in its place. 

280 .— Chinese Primulas from seed — I have a 
few deep coloured Primula sinensis, and should like to 
obtain some seed. Will they seed themselves, or must 
they be hand fertilised? If so, kindly give instructions 
how to proceed. I notice beautiful large-flowered, broad- 
petalled Cyclamen in various colours in London. Where 
can^I obtain seed that will give me the same sort ?— 

*** To obtain seed- of the Primulas stand the plants on 
a shelf close to the glass in a cool greenhouse by themselves 
to prevent insects fertilising the blooms that it is desired 
to preserve true in character. Do not give the plants an 
excess of moisture at the roots, and, of course, none 
overhead, keeping the blooms perfectly dry. With a 
camel's-hair pencil touch the pistil or stigma in the centre 
with pollen from the. stamens, thus producing artificial 
fertilisation. Limit the number of seed pods on each 
plant to a dozen, removing, of course, the. smaller with a 
view of adding strength to the remainder. The seed 
should not be gathered until thoroughly ripe, and may 
then be sown when desirable. Any reliable seedsman will 
supply the Cyclamen seed, which is the Giant strain of 
C. persicum. 

281. -Unsatisfactory Hyacinths. -Can you or 
any of your readers tell me the reason of 1* doz. Hyacinths, 
bought of a well known foreign firm, all coming stunted, 
the flowers expanding when scarcely above ground, and 
remaining so, the leaves as well, although the separate 
flowers are fine, and the bulbs were large and heavy ? They 
were carefully potted with a mixture of sand, and the pote 
placed under a south wall, covered with ashes for two 
months. Some Narcissus potted at the same time have 
been unusually fine and haddsome. What is the probable 
cause of this? Too Arm potting, heavy soil (it was rather 
closer and damper than 1 like at the time of potting), or a 
fault in the bulbs? I may say we generally have bulbs 
from some good English grower, and do not remember 
this fault before, but I should be glad of your opinion 
os to the cause, if any fault in potting.—M. T. S. 

* * The cause of failure appears to rest with the bulbs, 
ihey may have been unripe and improperly matured, 
causing the spikes and foliage to only partly develop. The 
only other point ice can suggest was that too much water 
nught have been given when the bulbs were taken out of 
the^plungmg material, causing stagnation about the 

282- — Selection of Dahlias. — I have several 
^ Amphion, Black Prince, Beauty of Brent¬ 

wood, Fascination, A. W. Tait, Harry Freeman, Fire King, 
Mrs. Langtry, General Gordon, and Pure Love, j have 
room for eighteen, and should be glad if you wr.nl,| 
recommend me what to get; also erase anything I have 
for others more suitable. I want the taller sorts behind 
and the dwarf in front. If you could tell me which are 
the taller ones and colours of same I should be much 
obliged ? The soil is black and rich.—N ovicr. 

*** In addition to the varieties named by *' Novice ” the 
following are desirable kinds to add: Countess of Radnor, 

4 feet, a combination of delicate hues; Blanche Keith, 
3 feet, pure yellow, the blooms are thrown weU above the 
foliage; Gloriosa , 5 feet, deep crimson, the petals are long, 
narrow, and beautifully twisted; Ernest Glasse, 4 feet, 
rich purple-magenta; Dr. Masters, decorative variety , 

4 feet, blush white, tinted with lilac; Ernest Cheat, 4 feet, 
bright rosy-scarlet; Kaiserin 4 feet, sulphur-yellow, outer 
florets turned with lemon; Robert Canned, 4 feet, magenta, 
with a bluish tinge towards the tips of the florets. AU 
°f the above belong to the Cactus section, which as garden 
flowers are more desirable than any others. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor gf Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— F. Pickering.— We are sorry we 
cannot name the tree, but from a mere twig with two 
withered leaves at the top it is impossible to ascertain the 
name. It is an Elder apparently, but what kind can only 

be determined by sending a respectable specimen. - Mrs. 

E.Sherard Kennedy.— Helleborus fmtidus.- Orpington. 

— Diplacus glutmosus. - Jessie Grooves. — Habrothamnus 

W 11 ;,- Heron.— Scilla bifolia.- A. Drane.— 1 and 2, 

EpiphyUum truncatum ; 8, Oereus Mallisoni; 4, Phylio- 
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_. -D. Heath.— The name of plant ia Mitraria 

ooocinea. Guttings will strike under a bell-glam in warm 
greenhouse. Wipe inside of glass every morning to 
remove condensed moisture. Strike the cuttings in sandy 
peat, but when rooted grow in a mixture of loam, peat, 

and sand.- H. W. Lett.— The Juniper is a dioecious 

shrub, and bean male and female flowers on separate 

branches.- J. Mealy.— 68, Strelitzia regina; 00, smashed 

beyond recognition. See correspondents’ column for your 

other question.- A. Vicary.—l, Asparagus plumosus; 2, 

A. tenuisissimus. - P. L. Bluson.—!, Narcissus Tela- 

monius plenus; 2, Countess of Annesley, we should think, 
but it is very difficult to ascertain from two cut blooms 
none too fresh; 3, Santa Maria; 4, Not recognised; 5, 

Pallidus pnscox, very good forms, but not unusual.- 

Mowglie, Midhunt .—Narcissus cernuus. If they are doing 
well leave them alone ; if not, take them up when the 
leaves have quite died down, and plant in last week of 

August in a dry, sunny spot.- m. B. M.— Snake’s-head 

Iris (I. tuberose). 

Name Of 2?. Courage.—Apple Adam’s Pear- 


TO OORRJBSPONDBNT8. 

IPs should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that toe cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Grove House.—This plant (Tussilago fragrant) can be had 
from any nurseryman, who, if he has not got it, will obtain 
it for you. We do not think you will be able to obtain 

seed.- Jane Arden .—The flowers came from a quite 

private garden, and would not be for sale. But there are 
splendia varieties of Lily of the Valley, one of the best 

being Fortins.- Clay Cross .—Try Messrs. Richard Smith 

and Co, Worcester. They may be able to supply the berries 

you want.- J. Mealy .—Please indicate what kind of Iris 

you wish to pot up. There are many kinds, each group 

or section needing distinct treatment.- Kz-Countryman. 

—A hot-house is one in which only tropical plants are 
grown. A greenhouse is for those things requiring less 
neat, Chinese Primulas for example, and a conservatory 
is usually one in which Palms and flowering plants are 

arranged in a pleasing way—a show house, in fact.- P. 

—Double Daffodils are sports from seed. The single wild 
English Daffodil is a distinct species from the Double Yellow 
Trumpet Daffodil found growing wild in this country. 
There is no connection between the two. The single one 
is Pseudo-Narcissus, a native English Daffodil of which 
there is a double form occasionally found (a natural sport 
from seed). The Double Daffodil is Telamonius plenus, 
the single form of which is an Italian variety called King 
Umberto. Both the single and double are found growing 
wild in Italy, but in this country the double only, which 
points to the conclusion that at some previous period the 
double was introduced into this country from Italy, and 
has since become naturalised. Double Daffodils planted 
on very poor soil and becoming almost starved 
will, re vert back to almost single flowers. We have often 
heard of erroneous suppositions that Single Daffodils 
become double on certain soils, but on investigating the 
matter have found that such wqs not really the case, but 
that bulbs have been collected when in leaf only and were 
supposed only to be single, whereas in reality they were 

double.- W. H. Piper .—A very fine specimen, but not 

very uncommon. One sees them occasionally where Arum 

lilies are largely grown.- J. Sidman .—You cannot do 

better than apply to M. Latour-Marliac, Temple-sur-Lot, 

Garonne, France.- Poultry Yard .—Get Wright’s “ Book 

of Poultry," published by Cassell and Co., La Belle 
Ssuvage, Ludgate-hill, S.E. 


BBSS. 

Setting: up Bee-keeping: (Novice).— 
You will obtain more satisfactory results from a 
stock of Bees, purchased now, than from a 
swarm, which you could not obtain till, prob¬ 
ably, the end of May or beginning of June, by 
which time the honey-gathering season is much 
advanced, and you would not stand nearly so 
good a chance of getting supers filled, whereas 
a stock will yield, in a favourable season, a good 
quantity of surplus honev, and probably a swarm 
as well. A stock should not be purchased later 
than the middle of April, which, if in good con¬ 
dition and strong, will probably fill a crate of 
twenty-one 1 lb. sections before throwing off a 
swarm, and if the honey season be very good it 
may become necessary to add a second crate of 
sections, placing it oetween the hive and the 
first crate. While the honey is ripening in the 
upper one the Bees will build combs and store 
honey in the lower. Besides the sections you 
will require a bellows-smoker for subduing the 
Bees when manipulating the sections, etc., 
also a veil, and, possibly, a pair of thick 
hand - knitted cotton gloves, over which 
should be worn a pair of gauntleted 
Berlins to protect the hands from stings. As 
you gain experience in the management of Bees 
you will find it much more easy to manipulate 
the hives without gloves. You will also require 
a straw-skep or two for hiving the swarms in, 
should they issue from your hive. The sections 
will probably be furnished with comb-founda¬ 
tion when purchased, otherwise you will need a 
small quantity of this to fix in the top of the 
sections in small triangular pieces as a starter 
and guide! to the Bees. At the'*end of the 
season you will require a feeder to supply the 
hive with any deficiency there may be in the 
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amount of stores, so as to carry the Bees safely 
through the winter. The prices of these things 
vary a good deal, but any of the leading hive 
manufacturers will forward you an illustrated 
price list on application, such as S. J. Baldwin, 
the Apiary, Bromley, Kent; T. B. Blow, 
Welwyn, Herts; Geo. Neighbour and Sons, 
127, High Holborn, London; C. T. Overton, 
Lowfield Apiary, Crawley, Sussex. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Treatment of chickens (Novice ).—The 
hen will not show any desire to leave the nest 
with the earliest hatched chiokens, so you need 
not remove them, and it is far better to leave 
them under the hen until all are hatched out. 
Should, however, any of the eggs remain un- 
chipped when the majority have left the Bhell, 
they may be placed in warm water to test them ; 
those containing chickens will float on the sur¬ 
face, and be seen to move, while the bad ones 
will immediately sink. If at the expiration of 
twenty-one days it should appear that any chick 
is unable to free itself from the shell, the egg 
may be gently cracked at the large end, freely 
moistened with warm water, enveloped in wet 
flannel, and placed in an oven having a tempera- 
of from 100 degs. to 103 degs. By continued 
moistening of the flannel the membrane will 
gradually oecome softer, enabling the chicken to 
escape from the shell. But, as far as possible, 
the hen should be left undisturbed until she 
leaves the nest of her own accord, as by this 
time the latest hatched chickens will be in good 
condition. 

283.— To preserve eras.— Will anyone kindly gi%e 
me a good recipe for preserving eggs in quantity for winter 
use?—S amotb. 


BIRDS. 

Oanary with diarrhoea.— (E. T. B .).— 
Your hen Canary is doubtless suffering from a 
back attack of diarrhoea. This complaint is 
brought about by the bird feeding upon unripe 
Hemp-seed, too much green food, or arises from 
cold. Give it a little prepared chalk mixed with 
some Arrowroot and milk, and mode into a stiff 
paste with the addition of a small quantity of 
rea-flour and a drop or two of brandy. Supply 
it also with some Linseed and a small quantity 
of Maw-seed. The lesser kind of Hemp-seed of 
a bright grey colour is the best, but it must be 
used very sparingly, and any seeds of a greenish 
tint should be discarded, as they have a tendency 
to disorder the bowels. 


AQUARIA. 

Fish dying ( W. T. D .).—If an aquarium 
be supplied with hard spring water, the fish 
soon become covered with a white, woolly kind 
of fungus, are only able to float upon their sides, 
and die off’ speedily. River or pond water should 
be used, and when putting in the fish, care should 
be taken that the water of the aquarium is not 
of a lower temperature than that from which 
the fish are removed. Coarse gravel will do 
very well upon the sand. 

Queries.—We cannot undertake to alwaye answer 
queries the week after they are received, but they are 
attended to as quickly as possible, and as full an answer 
given as the subject demands. This department wt give 
our elosc attention to. 


TIOUBLE-FLOWERING BEGONIAS.— 

•12 I have a few dozen bulbs to dispose of. of exceptional 
quality and size, all true to colour, but unnamed. Order 
at once. Price 9s. per dozen. Single bultis, 9d. each. 
Cash with order.—JOHN FARMER, Florist, Stanhope- 
street, Hereford. 


rPOMATO PLANTS, strong, clean, and healthy, 
J- I field Gem, Challenger, k c., Is. 9d. doz., free. —GEO. 
ANDREWS, Padgate Nurseries, Warrington. 


pARNATlCNS.—13 of the finest borders, m- 

v eluding Germania, Uriah Pike, Muir, Raby, Ac., 5s. 6d., 
free —GEO. ANDREWS, Padgate Nurseries, Warrington. 

S ENDER’S PETUNIAS. — A grand strain. 

Rose Hender strain of double fringed, pink and rose 
colours, new, 2s. 6d. pkt.; double fringed, splendid mixed. 
Is. 6d. and 3s. pkt.; large single, mottled and striped. Is. and 
2s. pkt. Amaranthos, Sender’s hybrids, splendid. Is. 6d. pkt. 
Begonia, Yoles’ prize single, extra. Is. and 2s. 6d.—HENDER 
k BONB, Nursery, Plymouth. 


7 HARDY CLIMBERS, large plants (1 Mag- 

• nolia,~ 2 Ampelopsis Veitchi, 1 Bignonia, 2 Clematis, 
distinct, 1 Rose), 2s. fid., car. paid. Catalogue free.— 
W. BATEMAN, Rose Grower, Churchill, near Bristol. 

aTRAWBfi&RY* 

W 5s. per 100, £2 per 1,000, strong plants, delivered free. 
Trade supplied.-8. HAMILTON. Mayfield, Perth, N.B. 


NOTIOE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Master Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the number of Gardening Illustrated dated 
April 11. Orders should reach us as early 
as possible in the week preoeding to insure 
insertion. No advertisement Intended tor 
that issue oan be received, altered, or 
stopped after first post on Thursday, the 
2nd April. 


Tl/fARVELLOUS CLEARANCE BOX of 

Bpring-flowering PLANTS, 144, free, 2e., consisting of 
Pansies (choice), Potentlllas, Primroses, Polyanthus, Sweet 
Williams, Lyohnis, Pyre thrums, Myosotis, Poppy (Shirley, 
Iceland, and Oriental), Wallflowers, Carnations, Pinks. 


_ _ _ _ . . Pinks. 

Canterbury Bells, and others; all sown and mostly planted 
out in *9 d. Also Vegetable plants, strong autumn-sown. 
Tripoli Onion, Giant Rooca, and other kinds, -600, 3s. 6d.; 
l.OuO, 6s.; Trebons, Is. 100. Box No. 1: 250 Tripoli Onions, 
50 Lettuce, 20 White Cabbage, 10 Red, Is. 6d.: 200 autumn 
Lettuce, Is. fid.; strong Cabbageplants, white and red of sorts. 
Is. 100. Herbs, roots: 6 Sage, 6 Thyme, 20 Parsley, 3 Marjoram, 
3 Mint, Is. 6d., all free. List of spring and summer plants now 
ready. Orders booked for those not ready for planting.—J. 
PUCKER, Florist, Haxey, lines. _ 

TOMATO PLANTS, 13 for Is., free. Seed 

J- saved from Covent Garden varieties not offered to the 
public; cannot be equalled.—J. FRANCIS, Flowton, Ipswic h 


WHITE DAFFODILS COLLEEN BAWN, 

* * bulbs, 10 b. 6d. per doz., free. Six Daffodils now, post 

fre e, 6d.—G ar dens, Castletown, Mountrath, Ireland. _ 

TOT ANTED, POTATOES.—Paterson Victorias 

* * and Fortyfolds. State price.—R. B. R., East Standen 

House, Newport, I.W. _ 

HUT FLOWERS.—Boxes of Raspail Double 

vJ Scarlet Geraniums, from Is. 6d., carriage free. Double 
White Tulips Now Ready. Cash with order.—MARSHALL k 
CO., Highland Park Flower Farm, Lea t her head. 


■pERNS, all Hardy, 15 varieties, Is. fid. ; 24 
I extra largo Rockery Roots, 2s. fid.; 50, 5s.; 100, 9s.; cor¬ 
rectly named, ear, paid.—J. HARRISON, Pellside, Kendal. 


TOE HARDY MAlDEN-HAIR (Thaliclrum 

J- adiantifolium). — Fine foliage, closely resembling the 
famous Fern ; excellent for cutting; flourishes anywhere; 
increases yearly. 3 well-rooted plants, Is., free, with direc¬ 
tions—JOHNJRAYNERjHighfl^ 


aiANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

VI japonic*), 2 ft. high, all colours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; hardy, easily grown, 
a good plants. Is., tree, with directions.—RAYNER, as above. 


LOVELY HARDY CLIMBER.—Adlumia 

cirrhosa; runs 30 ft. in season; exquisite Maiden-hair 
foliage, decked with clusters of pink flowers; hardy, easily 
grown. 2 strong plants, to flower at once, Is., free, with 
directions.—RA yNER, as above. (14th season.) 


HHEAP OFFER. — Telegraph Cucumber 

plants, strong, 6s. per doz. Terms cash.—SAWYER'S 
Nurseries, Boston Spa, Yorks. _ 

PANSIES, VIOLAS a Speciality. —15 Prizes 

I in two years. Suooessful whenever shown. Send for 
List.—BELL, Nether-witton, Morpeth. 


liist.—nemer-wuxon, morpet-n. _ 

p ERANIUMS, autumn - rooted cuttings. — 
IT Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Madame Thibaut 
(double pink) and White Vesuvius, Is. fid. doz.; 8 b. 100. Henry 
Jacoby (dark crimson). Is. 2d. doz.; 10s. fid. 100. F. V. Raspail 
(double scarlet), 2 b. doz., post free for cash. —JAMES 
BARTON, Northbridge-street. Roberts bridge, 8ussex. 


pLEMATIS, &c.—White, blue, red, crimson, 
\J yel„ 10 var., 3s.; 5 var., Is. fid.; 3 var., Is. Roses, 50 var., 


16s.: 24 vers.. 8s.; 12 var., 3s.; 3 var.. Is. CamatU 

(seed, fid.), 9. is., extra strong, free. List. Cucumb - 

Rol.), 36 seeds, fid.; 300, 3S.-BROUNT, Crowboro’, Sussex. 


P ERANIUMS, Autumn-struck.—Scarlet Vesu- 
U vius. Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby and White, 2s. 
doz.; 12s. 100. Pink Crystal Palace Gem, Happy T 
Silver-leaf, Ivy-leaf, and variegated Ivy-leaf, Is. 8d. d 
100, post free.—C. ROFE, White Hill, Crowborongh, 


Thought, 
[. doz.; 10s. 
, Sussex. 


GERANIUMS.-Well-rooted, autumn cut- 
U tings: White Vesuvius, Mdm. Thibaut (double pink), 
Is. 6d. doz.; 50,4s. 6d.; 100,8s.; Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. dox.; 
50, 4s.; 100, 7s.; Ivy-leaf (splendid new double). Souvenir 
Charles Turner, 2 b. 6d. doz.; my selection, 0 varieties, 2s. 
doz. All free for cash with order.—G. FULLER, Roberts* 
bridge, Sussex. 


mzzzzzi _—___ 

"PERNS !—40 strong, healthy roots, for border, 

*t rockery, or pots, 10 var., assorted, including Asplenium, 


P ABB AGE and LETTUCE PLANTS.—Plant 
v now for summer use. THOMAS GREENFIELD'S 
Popular Parcel, containing 100 Cabbage plants, 25 Red Pick¬ 
ling ditto, 50 Cos Lettuoe, and 50 Cabbage Lettuce. All 
strong, autumn-sown plants, packed and Bent carriage paid 
for 2s. fid. Postal Order. Half quantities, Is. fid. — Kings 
Farm, West Chiltington, Pul borough. 


logue free.—KingskersweU, Devon. 


scarlet, 

Cata- 


T OVELS’ Yorkshire Strawberries. — Noble, 

AJ Paxton, President, and others; 25, Is.; 100, 3s.; 500, 
12s. fid. Oar. paid for cash. Royal Sovereign, 12, Is.; 100, 
7s. fid.—W. LOVEL k SON. Driffield. 


QT. BRIGID ANEMONE.—The finest strain 

O in cultivation of this grand Irish flower Our seed is 
from the stock of the raised and carefully re-selected. 
Packets, with instructions, Is. and 2s. 6d., post free.— 
EDMONDSON BROTHERS, 10. Dame-s t reet, Dublin. 

PRIZE FANCY PANSIES.—I have won over 
JL 250 First Prizes, including Seven Silver Cups, Silver 
Medal, and several specials. 14 strong plants in grand named 
varieties. 3s. fid. and 4s. fid., free. Mixed seed. Is. and 
S fiS ^r^adket Price List free.-R. MANN, ShadweU, 
Leeds. 


BARGAIN.—Phippen’8 3e. 6d. Collection of 

Seeds oontains 3 pints Peas (sncceuional), 1 pint Broad 
Beans, 1 pint Scarlet Runners, 1 packet Brocooli, Beet, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Carrot, Kale, Onion, Par sley , 
Parsnip, Radish. Bavoy, fc Turnip, Tomato. *. Carriage. free. 
8end P/0. to—PHIPTYN'®, RwriW_/ . 
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CARRIAGE PAID. 

;o stock of clean, healthy, and well-grown trees or 
f or terms and prices see back numbers of paper, to 


ABUTILON VITIFOLIUM (mauve), i».perplrt. 
ABUTILOH VITIFOLIUM ALBUM, 2 s. 6 d.pkt. 

Beautiful hardy sorts against a south wall, rare. 

AQUILECIA ARD CAIRN, saved double hybrids 

* from chrysantha.6<1* P© r P Kl * 

ANEMONE the true Irish St. Brigid strain, 

Ancmunc, ls . ^ and gj. 6d. per pkt. 

CYANUS MINOR, Dwarf Q ueen Vict ^ a ^^ 

border flowers.©ach 

DEI :n I !l l!J}klimr BRECKI ’ Very ,0Vely d l7po? e pkt: 

D 0 ?!M THE0N CLEVEL M&U. 

LINARIA HENDERSONI ERICCMES,*^ 

PA P e ?uU°« UETTE DE PA,S8Y ’ 

PAPAVER ORIENTALS, Prince of Orange large 

orange .. .. ©a. per pat. 

PENTSTEMON, Lemoine’s beautiful hybrids, 

mixed P© r 

PRIMULA SPECIES a very fine Collection of 

PK mics e / lis b ll?, , l8. ed., and 2s. 6d. per pkt 
IRISH SHAMROCK SEED, true Trifolmm minus, 

s w A Collection of WHITE FRENCH and CERMAN 

ASTERS lor market outting. 

Write for “ YEAR BOOK OF SEEDS ” for 1896. 

W. HARTLAND, Seedsman, CORK. 

pYRETHRUM ULIGINOSUM.—Tall peren- 

L nial Daisy, large white flowers, lovely for decoration, 
hardy. 6, Is. 3dL, free.-KAT E, Harley Park, Callan. Ireland. 

TILIES, — Yellow Day Lilies, hardy, tall, 

Jj fragrant, border or shrubbery, 12, Is. 6d. Anemone 
iaponica, pink or white, 20, Is. 4d. Solomon a Seal, 6, 1 b., 
free KATE. Harley Park. O allan, Ireland. _ 

VELLOW PERENNIAL DAISY (Harpur- 

X Crewe Doromcum).—Hardy, perpetual bloom, 12, 1 b. 
Physalis (Winter Cherry), decorative, hardy perennial, 12, Is. 
Hardy Alstroemeria, 6, Is., free. — KATE, Harley Park, 

Callan, Ireland. __—--— 

TT10LETS.—Czar, Marie Louise (double), 24, 


Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. 

So Acres of Saleable Trees. 


SYDNEY S. MARSHALL, 

Barnham Nursery, 

BARNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX. 


however small, should be without 
the following specialities 

___„ __vent Garden “Snowball,” dwarf in 

and sure heading; pure white, and of delicate flavour. 
TROT, Summer Favourite, the finest main-crop Carrot 
, stump-rooted, good Bize and shape. 
rTUCE, St. Albans All Heart; aa i~ ---- 


NO GARDEN 


THE BEST PROCURABLE. 

Lists Free. _ 


. _ _ — its name implies, it 

makes a splendid heart, and stands a long time before running 

I ONION, Market Favourite, this variety is one of the very best 
keeping Onions known, and is also a good exhibition variety. 

TOMATO, Abundance, one of the very best either for the 
amateur or market grower; it is smooth, very solid fleshed, 
and an abundant cropper. . ,, , 

TURNIP, “ Model " White Stone, one of the most handsome 
Turnips grown; clear white skin and Bingle tap-root. 

VEGETABLE M ARROW,Pen-y-byd, a very distinct variety, 
of excellent quality, and although small fruited is very prolific. 
Per packet, 6d. each, or the seven for 3s.. post free; hair 
sized packets, 4d. each, or the seven for Is. 9d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free on application 

L. H. DENNIS & CO., 

THE GOVENT GARDEN SEED STOKES, 

II and 13, Cathorine-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Bushes in variety. Packing and 
^Carriage free for Cash with order. 
8/- per doz., GO/- per 100. 

A ll other Nu rsery Stock 
carriage Jorward. 

nPDTS From 15/- a doz. 

Ornamental Trees. 01 Acres. 
Four Acres of Glass. 
ClematLs ( 80 , 000 ) from 15 /- 
per doz. 

I N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 


slightly increased prices. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

170 pajrw) of Nursery Stock, 

artistically produced, containing 
some hundreds of Illustrations, 
aud lull of valuable Information. 


you want the Finest Marketing 1 and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHER, 
write for his "Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing, 
containing account of the " Finest Apple on Earth, 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING.” 

e price as inferior kinds bearing no comparison for weight 


free on receipt of 3d. for postaga 

RICH ARD SMITH &CP, WORCESTER 

* S are wonderfully effective 
it-edom from August to November: qui 
-J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. _ 

COLOURED PRIMROSES.—Dean 

in, many beautiful Bhades of colour, 20, Is. 9d. 


HAILLAKDiAlS 

U bloom with freed 
hardy; 12, Is. Gd. 

■DRIGHT 

■D fine strai- 

J. CORNHILL. Byfleet . ___ 

PARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrus 

It Drummondi).— Carmine-scarlet, very florifero i , lasts 
several months in bloom. Is. 6d. Pink Everlasting Pea, 
strong. 2, ls.-J. CORNHILL, Byfl eet, 8urrey. _ 

PERENNIAL ICELAND POPPIES, in shades 

1 of scarlet, orange, and yellow, 20, Is. 6d. New Hybnd 
Columbines, very effective, 20, Is. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, 
Byfleet. _____ 

f\LD PINK CLOVE, deliciously fragrant, very 


of Yniit or quality. No variety can equal this for Bplendid 
habit, hardiness, and freedom of bearing. 

VIOLETS ! VIOLETS ! 

SENSATIONAL NOVELTY. 

“THE CALIFORNIAN." 

Flowers large as a silver dollar, borne on stalks from 9 to 
12 inches in length. Is. 6d. each; post free, Is. 9d. each. 


PED JAPAN ANEMONE, blooms from 

Id) August to November, very effective, fine for cutting 4, 
IP. 01 j. < •' mN HILL, Byfleet. _- 

TTIOLET WELLSIAN A.—Thelargest, earliest, 

V and sweetest of all Violets, vigorous aud flonferous, 

4 , Is. 6d .-J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, _ 

XSPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 
ii not require half the expense usually incurred. For 
simple instructions see SEED W8T free 0.1 angmgon. 
Strong roots from 2s. 6d. per 100.— RICH ARD SMITH k CO., 

Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, IV orcester. _ 

fl ERANIUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 
U carriage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
VesuviosTlB. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark crimson), 
John Gibbons (fine largo scarlet), and Queen of Whites (pure 
white). 2s. doz.; 12s. WO. Le Cygne (double white), F. V. 
Raspail (double scarlet), and Madame Thibaut (double^nk). 
doz. Ivv-leaf (double pink). Is. 8d. doz.; 10 b. 100 —CHAis. 


free. Fuchsias, hardy crimson, from open border, 6, Is., 
KATE, Harley Park. Callan. Ireland. _. 

3NTBRETIA POXTSI (scarlet), crocosmre- 

flora (orange), 2U flowering bulbs, Is. Double white 
j Pinks, 15, Is. Lady Trevelyan, huge white perennial 
v, 12, Is., free.—KATE, Harle y Park, Callan, Ireland. 

RISTMAS ROSE (Helleborus niger). — I 

strong plants, Is. 3d. Yellow Flag Iris, 20, Is. 3d., free.- 
'E. Harley Park, Calla n, Ireland. _ _ _ 

:OP7EOLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch High 

nbcr.—fi plants, with cultural directions, 1 b. fid 
5d., fre e —KATU - --- - 

slants, 100 

rireimu,. .-J varieties, 30 

KATE, Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. 

TVY.—Quick-growing, small leaf, 100, I 8 ^^*, 

X 30 Rockei ~ 1 —»..a«— 

blue, small L—,-„-- 

1b. 3d., free.—KATE, Hnrlcy _ 

A URIOULAS.— Handsome 

II ding yellow DuBty Miller, 12, Is. 3d. 
named varieties, 40, Is. 3jL; Violet hue 
sweet, 30, Is. 3d.. free.-KATE, Harley Pa 

DKKENNIAL PHLOX.—4 na 

X 30, Is. 3*1. : Tritoma Uvaria (Red-hot 
Rose of Sharon, 12. Is. 3d. ; Irish Shamr 
KATE. Harley P ark, Callan. Ire land._ 

VELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVE 

X 4, is.; Geotianella acaulis, 12, Is.; Martagon LUi 
4, Is.; Fair Maids of France, 4. Is.; Heuchera, 3, If 
spur formosa, 3, Is.; double crimson Pwonies, 4, Is. I 
All plants advert ised carefully packed in damp 
KATE, Harley Par k, Callan, Ireland. _ __ 


SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 

BIDDLES & CO. 

The Ponny Packet Seed Co., 

LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The best Seeds in Packet* of any size from 
ONE PENNY UPWARDS. 

VA RIETIES FREE. 


KA^E. Harley Park, Callan, Irel and. 

■pRiMROSES, early, blooming pi 

X is 6d. Perennial Sunflowers, 4 named 
Is. 3d., free.—KATE, II-rL j Pr.r!:. 1 


LIST OF 3,000 __ 

-GAY GARDEN GAINED by growing 

GARAWAYS’ favourite annuals, 15 pkt*., with cultural 
directions, post free for ls^2(L_ larger oo 

cheap prices —JA... --- 

Nursery, Clifton, Bristol __ 

mo ENSURE A PERFECT 

X GARAWAYS’ only, “ " " 

per lb.; post free. Is. 4d. 
with orcferrnJAS.^C*.- 

JpOMATC PLANTS A HRlfclAUTY.-3.000 

T 

Trophy, Perfection. Is. to 2s. doz., free. j . j 
' * -t. Grower. B asingstok e._ — __ 

iRTSEFT).—Rochford, very prolific, 

S”h SW2KwOn?r£ TOMATO 
"ST and 6<1. pktj Challenger, Trophy, Market 

“ as above. _ 

|. — Telegraph, lOd. 

- - Carefully packod, 


iX GARAWAYS 1 favourite annuals, 15 pkt*., 

L free for Is 2d. Larger collections at equally 
cheap ^iccaT—JAS. CARAWAY A CO., Durdham Down 
Nnrserv. Clifton. Bristol - - 

lawn sow 

the best perfect lawn Becd, Is. 

S[h D oVSljAS’. ‘gaSaWAY t cbi.DSrSam 

Nurseries, Clifton, B ristol. 

rrOMATO 1 * 

X strong, st 
grown. 

Favourite, — 

F.DNEY, Market 

pUCUMBEl 

Ll firmer and lx 
Gd. for 25.; Telegi 
SEED " 


Periwinkles, including double purple, double 
le, variegated, Is. 3d. ; Wood Anemones, 100, 


18. JU.J VT OUU Aucmuura, 

Park, Callan, Ireland. _ 

varieties, inclu- 
, ao. Cd.; rockery plants, 4 
Violet Suavis, old-fa*hione<l t 


free on application.— JOHN FORBES. Hawi ck. Scotland.- 

PNORMOUS STOCK of all descriptions beau- 

£j tiful hardy and greenhouse plant*. Must he cleared nt 
great reduction. Write for List inchiding Pansies, Daisies, 
Pyrethrums, Forget-me-Not*. loxglove*. Sweet, W iliams, 
Cornflowers, Anemones, Godelius, Wallflowers, Canterijurj 
BeilB. Gaillanlias, Antirrhinums, Columbines, Lupines, Poly¬ 
anthus, Carnations, Pinks, Picotees, Potentillas, Scabious, 
Violet^ Indian Pinks, Sweet Rocket, Sunflower, 1 oiqnes, al 
choice mixed, at 20, Is. 3<1. ; luree assorted Collection, 3s 
Chrysanthemums, Primroses, Hollyhocks, 


^tter colour than Telegraph, li 
___craph, Is. 6d. per T /,rt 

SEED : Comet,3d.and6d.pkL; < 

Favourite, 2d. and 4d.—EDNEY, i 

PUCUMBER PLANTS. 

u each ; 3 for 2s. 3d.; 6, 4s. ; 12, 7s. Gd. 
free.—T. J. F.DN EY. Basingstoke. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Choice 

Li 93, '94, and ’95. Will send 25 disti~~‘ “ 

5s , free. Purchasers will not again 
fr 0 c -H. WOOLMAN, Acock a Green, 

VELLOW AND 
X is. doz. i 4s. 6d. 100. 

2s. doz.—H. AN8COMBE. 

F ERNS! Trade! L\ 

stove, greenhouse, ! 2 s. 10°. 
sort*, 6s. doz.; seedlings. 6s. 1W- 
Cinerarias, Ericas, Cy dame ns, 4* sAs-< 

large plants qmckly,ami 
Send for List.—J. SMITH, 
_ jo ro’-junction, London, S.w 

VIOLAS TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

—12 varieties, Is. 6d.; 100 plants. 20;ane^ 
Ml true to name.and satisfaction guaranteed 
.—GEO. STUART, Seedsman. Rothesay 

d'riijirial fro m 


INSIES"—100 stout, well-rooted plants, just 
coming into flower, in 10 choice separate varieties, or 3 
Slours free 2s. fid. —GALV IN'S Nurseries, Roscommon. 

eciality).— 

jyal Sovereign 
per 100; Is. per doz., 
Captain^ Cardinal, Corn- 


best varieties, Is. 6d. doz. 
4. Is. 3d. All strong plant 
Useful exchanges taken. 

Lowestoft. 

PARNj 
Ll GAR 
rooted 


6d.LGALVIN'S Nurseries. Roscommon. 

QTRAVVBERRY PLANTS (a 

O Planted now fruit heavily this year. 

(the Strawberry of the future), 5*. 
carriage paid. Sensation (new 1892), C..,—. 

mander, Prince Teck, Keen s Seedling, and-- - 

2s. per 100: Nobles, Is. per 100. All truly uamed.-Ii 

Hanham. Bristol. _ . -- 

D OSES«.—3 Gloire de Dijon, 3 Tea-scented 
lb 6 other good Rosea, named, 5s. 6d., free.—LE 

HON. Nurserymen. Malvern. _ 

PUCUMBER PLANTS.—Telegraph, Is. 

Ll 2 for Is. 6d.; or 9s. dozen, poet free for cash.— 

H L LB DON, Butts Green, H ornc hurch, Essex. _ 

EXHIBITION ALTERS.—Victoria, J 

Xl Mignon, Comet, Dwarf Queen. Per pkt., 3d.; the 
Is., poet free. See List. —FOOT A SON, Sherborne- 
MARGUERITES Etoile d’Or, yellow, 

1YX largo white, la. doz.; 6s. 100;50el,009 Special offer, 
5,000 Primrose and Violet roots, ls - Jd. 100 . 4s. 6d. 500. 
idmiKe uaid for cash with order.— WILLIAMS, Fulking. 


new vara, of 
rs., my selection, 
get such value. List 
_ Binn Ingham _ 

WHITE MARGUERITE^, 

Carnation Raby Castle, large plant , 
:S. Bristol Nurseries. Brighton _ 

Ferns, ‘2i-inch pote, 30 sorbs, 

. - --re in 48 k, 10 best seliing 

Acus, Palms, Dracicnas, 
Is. each. Cylwnis, Grevil- 
xcrites. Genistas Spmeas 
‘iTblw^TS. doi. A. cuneaturo^ value in fromK^s. and 
&i. doz.; bushy do., for making 
20s. 100 |lacked free for cash. 

London Fern Nurseries, Lought 


lxv^ATIONS should be planted no 

GAR AWAY Sl CO. offer best named varieties, 
1 plant*, 6s., 9s., and 12s. per doz Strong ’ 
SOUVENIR. DE MALMAISON, in ^inch pots, 
PINKS: Mrs. Sinkins. 4s. per doz.; btanlev, 6s 
other named varieties, 5s. per doz.—JAS. Gj 
k CO.. Durdham Down Nurseries. Clifton, Bristol. 

^ 3 ^’W. Double Primr. 
Har dy plants. Lists.—UG- 

TUBEROUS BEGONL 

X ERl-XtT FIXIWKRING. 

GARAWAY & CO. offer the i 
3s. 6d. per dowm; doubles, fe.. 

Cash with order.—GAR AW A 
Nurseries, Oliftoo, Bnstok_ 

ALPINE SAXIFRACES. 

XX uamed si>ecies, charming 
encrurted, mossy, glossy evergre 
! lection 3s. 6d„ free. C. akpenz 


per doz.: 

Jaway 
—1 dozen, including R. Hole, 

kc , 3s. 6<l. Double Primroses, 9 var. 

- HOPKINS. Mere, Knntsford. _ 

AS, extra tine strain, 
DOUBLE and SINGLE.— 
above especially fine singles, 
6s. Gd. per dozen, free by post. 

.. ... n..r,n„im llnu'n 


ettch; 

-TIIOvS. 


Durdham Down 
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FRUIT. 


APRICOTS AND PEACHES IN POTS. 
The Apricot is not much grown in pots by 
amateurs, but the work is most interesting, and 
I am sure may be made profitable. The best 
way is to secure good material from a leading 
fruit nursery, as poor trees never pay for 
culture ; also to secure them as bush or dwarf 
pyramids. Pot them up in good loam, with 
such aids as £-inch bones or bone-meal, and old 
mortar in soil deficient of lime, and wood-ashes. 
Pot firmly, and use 14-inch pots. After potting, 
which is done early in October, plunge the trees 
in the open, protecting the roots from heavy 
rains and frosts. The first season the aim 
should be to fill the pots with roots and get 
nice sturdy fruiting wood. Cross shoots are 
pinched out and the weakly spray-growth cut 
away to admit light and air. Our trees are 
grown in a sunny position, the pots partially 
plunged, and this is done in March or early 
April, according to the weather, and the trees 
well treated during the summer. They are then 
in splendid condition to force slowly under glass 
the next season. But many amateurs cannot 
give the above attention, or grow their own pot 
trees from plants lifted from the open ground, 
neither do I advise them to do so unless they 
are enthusiasts. I would strongly advise them 
to purchase prepared trees in pots, grown 
specially for the purpose, and finished under 
glass. The cost is not much and the work is 
easy afterwards. 

Culture. 

If properly-ripened trees are secured in the 
autumn it is well to see they are matured, 
and, failing this, if the wood is green or soft, I 
have stood them in a cold house for a few weeks 
with free exposure, turning them out from 
December to the time of starting. If started in 
February avoid high temperatures ; the night 
temperature should not exceed 45 degs. to 50 
degs. ; day, 10 degs. higher ; and damp the plants 
overhead in fine weather, but always let them 
be dry by nightfall. In severe weather I prefer 
even a lower temperature than given above for 
Apricots, as these stand cold but not excessive 
heat, and plenty of air should be given when¬ 
ever possible during the setting, avoiding cold 
currents of air. After setting the shoots are 
stopped, fruit also removed if thick, and more 
attention will be wanted in the way of moisture 
and keeping free of aphis. It is also well only 
t3 slightly increase temperature until the fruits 
are as large as small Nuts, and to begin feeding 
when the second swelling commences. We 
stand our pots on a bed of loose manure ; the 
pots having large holes in the bottom, the 
planta root out freely. We feed twice a 
week with liquid-manure, and as the fruits 
swell the pots are given more cover—that is, 
short litter—to prevent drying. We also feed 
by top-dressing with bone-meal and loam. The 
surface roots soon go into the new material. 
Too much food must be avoided, as excess will 
cause fruits to turn yellow, so that the root- 
growth, if not active will require less. 

After ripening of the fftqt, plunge the trees 

Digitized by CjOOQlC 


in an open, sunny border, and the suggestion 
our correspondent kindly gives as to standing 
on turf is good, but as our trees are so much 
rooted when removed, being on a bed of loose 
manure, their roots are given similar treatment 
—that is, preserved—the soil is kept well fed, 
and they are plunged in ordinary soil. By the 
time tho crop is cleared, if the wood is not well 
ripened we do not hurry them out, but freely 
expose indoors ; they have only then to harden 
their growth. 

Repotting 

is done in October every two years, and after 
our trees are in 18-inch pots we do not give 
larger, but prefer young trees. In potting we 
use the soil named above ; ram as firm as pos¬ 
sible, cut away gross roots, and plunge in ashes 
till required to house for forcing. We find 
young trees more reliable, and seasons vary 
culture. Lost summer our trees were in the 
open in July, the wood being well matured. 
Peaches may be grown much warmer than 
Apricots ; they require more pinching, also dis¬ 
budding, and less exposure. I have given more 
space to the Apricot, as it is less cultivated, 
and those who grow it in pots will find little 
difficulty after the start if they do not let the 
trees be hard forced, and feed freely during 
growth, also until the wood is ripe. G. W. 


PRUNING FILBERTS. 

In many gardens both Cob Nuts and Filberts 
are the most neglected of all fruit-bearing trees, 
seldom getting properly pruned, manured, or 
otherwise attended to. This may arise from a 
variety of causes, such as being in out-of-the- 
way situations, and, therefore, possibly forgotten 
in the press of work that must be done in the 
houses and kitchen garden, March and April 
being always a busy time, and which is the right 
season for pruning the trees. All experienced 
Nut growers that I have known never prune 
until after the flowering period, their contention 
being that it is always desirable to have as many 
catkins as possible, so that plenty of pollen may 
be obtained to set the female flowers. That 
their theory is correct must be palpable to all, 
for if the pruning were done early many of the 
male blossoms would of necessity be cut away, 
and there would be a danger of an insufficiency 
of pollen to secure a good set or crop. The 
centre of the bushes or trees should be cut 
out, leaving the main outside branches to grow 
on unchecked for two or three years, and then 
bending them outwards and securing them to 
stakes, which gives a large and prolific bush in 
a few years from time of planting. 

No graver mistake in Nut culture could lie 
made than to cut away the major portion of the 
fine twiggy wood, leaving all the strong shoots, 
as it is the thin wood that really bears the crop, 
but if late summer pruning is done no strong 
shoots will be present in spring, as they will be 
either entirely removed or shortened back, 
according to the judgment of the grower. At 
the same time, while plenty of thin wood is 
desirable, care should be exercised that it does 
not become too congested or too thick in 
the middle of the tree, thereby mpeding 
light and air and also acting as a harbour for 


insect foes. All suckers ought to be removed 
as they appear unless required for iucreasing 
the stock; when allowed to grow they act as 
robbers to the trees and do more or less injury 
to them. Immediately it is seen that a good 
crop of Nuts is assured, a mulch of good 
manure will act splendidly, causing the foliage 
and fruit to attain a large and he&lthv size, and 
assisting the trees to form fruit-buds for another 
year. No trees pay better, if so well, for liberal 
treatment as Nuts, and yot few, if any, trees 
receive so little aid in that respect in many 

§ laces. Even the common Hazel appreciates a 
resaing of manure, being almost unrecognisable 
after such an application, the Nuts acquiring a 
much improved appearance, also being produced 
in very large clusters. T. 


MELONS. 

So many amateurs fail with Melons that a few 
brief notes on their culture may be useful. 
Few indeed can spare a house for this luscious 
fruit, but the crop is bo much better managed 
when grown thus. Many can grow in green¬ 
houses or pits devoted to other subjects during 
the winter months. To get fruit at midsummer 
the seeds should be sown end of March or early 
in April in small 60 pots, in a compost of heavy 
soil, with a little fine mortar-rubble or roaa- 
scrapings to keep it open. Sow in a temperature 
of 90 degs. to 100 degs. if bottom-heat is obtain¬ 
able, if not place on a sunny shelf, and do not 
give any water until the plants are well through 
the soil, and when watering give tepid water. 
Keep close to glass, and in four weeks the 
plants will be strong enough to plant out. 
Prepare the bed and soil a week or two in 
advance of planting, and as regards the former, 
so much depends upon the grower’s convenience, 
He may not be able to give bottom-heat, but 
good fruits are obtainable without it, only the 
plants do not fruit so quickly. If fire-heat 
can be given so much the better; if manure, 
avoid overheating; make a firm bed, and it 
is well to mix leaves with stable-manure to 
retain warmth longer. If heat is not at hand 
Diace one bushel of soil for each plant, and 
Melons like a holding or firm soil. Loose, 
light soil, which Cucumbers revel in, is 
not good for them, and add burnt 
wood-ashes or mortar rubble in soil deficient 
of lime ; this encourages a short growth, as 
in loose or too rich soil they refuse to set fruits, 
and make a gross growth, which must he 
avoided. Plant firmly and place support to 

S lant. Give tepid water and syringe twice 
aily, closing early and only giving air in bright 
weather. Stop the plants when 2 feet long and 
again when the laterals show their joints stop 
the points, tie in, and when in flower fertilise 
by adding pollen of male to female blooms. 
Keep the house dry at the time and get all 
fruits to set at same time, and then feed freely, 
stopping shoot two joints from fruit and other 
gross growths. The house should be kept at 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, 10 degs. to 15 degs. 
higher by day, and give more air and less food 
and moisture as the fruits colour. Raising of 
plants in frames is similar to raising them in 
a special house, and soil also, the latter being 
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placed in a firm heap. In the centre of each light 
place two plants, training one towards the top 
of the frame and the other to the bottom. 
Stop the growths when 18 inches long and train 
side or lateral shoots ever unoccupied space, 
and again stop these when about 1 foot long, to 
produoe fruit. The fruits must be quickly set. 
When set, feed the plants, syringe in the after¬ 
noon in bright weather, ana leave about four 
fruits on a plant. Economise warmth by early 
closing, removing all weakly, useless growths, 
and in watering either frame or house plants 
be very careful not to wet the stems, as 
this produces canker. When the fruits are 
set give some good top-dressing, such as a little 
bone-meal. _ G. W. 

GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Rearrange the house as often as time will permit. This 
will, at any rate, be done for Easter, when white flowers 
will be in demand. Arum Lilies, Lilium Harrisi, Spiraoa 
ioponica, white Azaleas, Deutzia gracilis, and Lily of the 
Valley if in sufficient numbers will afford scope for many 
charming groups, mixed with Ferns, Mosses, Grasses, 
Palms, etc. The Variegated Japanese Grass (Eulalia 
japonica variegata) is one of the best Grasses for giving 
what may be called finishing touches to groups of very 
choice plants where Palms would be too heavy. The 
Japanese Azaleas (A. mollis) are very useful now ; unfortu¬ 
nately they are nearly all lacking in fragrance. This 
sweetness is what makes the old Azalea pontica such a 
favourite. The flowers soon drop if not gummed, and 
though some people may object to tampering with nature, 
yet 1 think this may be overlooked in the case of plants 
which cast their blossoms so easily. Even moving from 
one house to another will sometimes make the flowers fall, 
and a spot of colourless gum in the centre of each blossom 
will hold them on till they fade. The Indian Rhododen¬ 
drons and their hybrids are among the most beautiful 
plants for the cool conservatory, but they must have good 
peat and should be watered with soft water. It is difficult 
to keep these and Azaleas in really good condition in a 
district where chalk or limestone forms the basis of the 
geological formation. Even watering the plants with water 
from a chalk formation will soon make them lose colour. 
Hence the necessity in chalky districts of having large tanks 
to hold a good supply of rain-water for these plants. If 
there ore plenty of soft young cuttings on the Tree- 
Camations they will strike now in the not-bed, and will 
make flowering stuff in 6-inch and d-inch pots next 
winter. Give liquid-manure to Hydrangeas now showing 
their heads of bloom. These are very useful conserva¬ 
tory plants, and if a little iron dust is used they 
wUl put on a more or less blue tint in the flowers. The 
common form and the white variety, Dr. Hogg, are the 
most useful They are very useful for furnishing, os the 
flowers travel so well 

Stove. 

There is some propagating to do in this department yet 
It is specially important to work up a good stock of Poin- 
settias, both the scarlet and the white ; fewer of the white 
will be required than the scarlet. I wonder if the double 
variety of the scarlet form is now in existence anywhere 7 
I paid a guinea for a little plant when it first came out, 
but somehow its progenv got mixed with the type and I 
was never afterwards able to pick it out, and it went, in 
my case, back to the old form again. Pet off Bouvardias 
as soon as rooted w'ell, and help on in the hot-bed till well 
established, and move to light position near the glass. 
These are very useful plants if not coddled. I remember 
having a lot of old out-down plants and planted them out 
on a warm border under a south wall, and they made 
splendid stuff for lifting in September, and after being 
established in a close, shady house for a fortnight they 
came in most useful. Fill a number of pots with Panicum 
variegatum, Tradescantia discolor, and Mosses of various 
kinds for winter furnishing ; they are sure to be useful 
The Mosses may be brought on under the stages. 

Ferns under glass. 

Growth will now be very rapid, and more space must be 
given to large specimens. Some of the haniiest species 
may be moved to other houses, os there will be no difficulty 
In flndirife suitable temperature under glass how. They 
will do very well under the shade of Vines or Cucumbers. 
The chief thing to avoid in the case of Cucumbers is not 
to take any plants into the house which are infested with 
green-fly. There has often been a difficulty in destroying 
green-fly on Maiden-hair Ferns without injuring the young 
fronds, but this may be done now by using the vaporiser, 
which, if done according to the directions supplied by the 
manufacturers, is quite harmless to tender foliage. Fern 
spores may be sown any time under suitable conditions, 
which ore these—a firm seed bed surrounded bv a close, 
warm, damp atmosphere in a shady spot. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle prick off into boxes 
of light soil, and keep close and shaded till established, 
then pot off, and keep warm and shaded till they are again 
established; afterwards the ordinary treatment given to 
established plants will suffice. Gymnogrammas (Gold and 
Silver Ferns) must have a warm house to do them well. 

Thinning Grapes. 

There will soon be a good deal of Grape thinning to do 
In many gardens. This cannot be taught by writing, for 
the simple reason that the operator must know something 
of the constitution of the Vines before he can do his work 
properly. Begin as early as possible— i.e ., as soon as it can 
be seen which berries are taking the lead, as it is important 
for the robust early-set berries to be left. It is better 
to go over the bunches twice than to run any risk of dis- 


* In cold or northern diet rids the operations referred 
tO’.undsr “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is,here indicated with t ptally good 
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figuring the bunches by cutting away too much at the 
same tune. The man who grasps the situation properly 
will not leave muoh for the second time. The crop to be 
left must depend upon the condition of the Vines and the 
amount of support it is intended to give. Vines in good 
health with their roots in good condition will utilise more 
support than is usually allowed them, but of this more 
anon. 

Gold Frames. 

We often wish we had more of these at this season to 
harden off plants and to give more room in the house, but 
a considerable use may be made now of temporary struc¬ 
tures, which may be covered at night with oiled cloth or 
canvas. A few rough boards to form the sidesand ends, and 
a few stout laths tacked across to support the covering, and 
a very useful frame is improvised at a very small cost that 
will be useful through the spring and summer for many 
purposes. 

Window Gardening. 

Active preparation should now be made for the summer 
display both inside and outside the windows. Some of the 
new Sweet Peas may be sown in pots for the window- 
boxes outside, either to train up the side of the windows 
or to hang down. When well nourished Sweet Peas are 
very effective and lasting. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Plant Gladioli for early flowering. For late bloom the 
middle of April will be time enough or eveu later. 
Hyacinthus candicans may also yet be planted. If either of 
these are planted in borders they will look better in 
groups of five or seven, or in some coses more. Make the 
holes about 3 inches deep and about 9 inches apart. A 
little sandy compost placed round the bulbs will be useful. 
Any Lilies now out of the ground should be planted 
immediately. If shrivelling takes place the growth is 
weakened. Continue the propagation of Dahlias and 
other bedding plants. Those who are short of the usual 
kinds of plants may make up with seedlings of tender 
annuals without much loss of effectiveness. Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Petunias, Verbenas, Ageratums, Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, and Chinese Pinks, make useful masses. The dwarf 
forms of Antirrhinums in separate colours sown now in 
heat, and well heated afterwards, make bright patches of 
colour, and will soon come into flower, and if the seeds are 
picked off the blooms will be continuous till late In 
autumn. Sow ornamental Grass for cutting. Evergreen 
shrubs after the rains will transplant safely now. Ever¬ 
lasting flowers, such as Heliohrysums, Ac., may be sown 
now, and all kinds of hardy annuals. Perennials and 
biennals also may be sown. If the Stock of Violas Is not 
sufficient, old plants may be divided. Divide and trans¬ 
plant Violets. 

Fruit Garden. 

Young Vines just planted should have a little warmth to 
get them well into growth. A night temperature of 
00 degs., and a moist, genial atmosphere will enable them 
to make a good start, and it is Important t-o get the 
growth made in good time, especially if it is intended to 
take a crop of any kind off the plant next year ; this is not 
a waiting age. It is a good plan to let the Peaches bear 
as soon as they will, as there is often a difficulty in 
checking over-luxuriance under glass. I was rather afraid 
our trees of Alexander and Waterloo Peaches would have 
had rather a thin crop this year, as many of tho early buds 
dropped : but the late buds have set so well we shall not 
do so badly after all. It is a peculiarity of these kinds to 
drop their plumped buds, and then push out and set the 
late buds. In this district there appears to be a fair 
prospect of a fruit crop, especially in the case of Pears, the 
trees of many varieties being specially thick with expand¬ 
ing buds. Grafting should be pretty well done now. I 
have generally done as well with late grafts as early ones. 
When there is a rush of sap the scions unite sooner. See 
to the mulching of newly-planted trees, and give water if 
necessary. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This is a good time to make new plantations of Globe 
Artichokes. The Chinese Artichoke and the Jerusalem 
Artichoke may also be planted ; the last-named makes a 
good summer screen, and will grow in any good soil. Plant 
the best-shaped and smoothest sets. Selection has already 
done something to refine the shape of the Jerusalem 
Artichoke. Plant out the remainder of the Cucumbers 
which have been wintered under gloss. They will be safe 
now anvwhere. Runaway Cabbages, of which there are 
sure to'be some this year, should be pulled up, and the 
vacancies filled from a later sowing. Tie up Lettuces 
under glass to blanch. Prick off early-sown Celery, and 
sow main crop if not already done ; in most cases this will 
have been attended to, but good Celery for late planting 
may be raised any time in April if there is a little heat to 
start it Make up Mushroom-beds in succession. The 
house, unless on the north side of some building, will be 
too hot for summer work, and after this time outside beds 
will do better. No one likes to eat Mushrooms infested 
with maggots. Get the manure quite fresh, and after 
shaking out the longest of the litter mix one fourth in bulk 
of loamy soil with the manure, and when the mass gets 
warm give it a shake up, and turn over and make up the bed. 
Continue the planting of Potatoes. Weeds will soon be 
on the move now, andTmust be dealt with promptly. 

E. HOBDAY. 


may be a mixture of yard-manure and old vegetable 
matter from the rubbish-heap, only it is best to expose it 
to the action of fire first to kill seeds of weeds, which 
would otherwise be troublesome. Moved a lot of choice 
evergreen shrubs, including a lot of variegated Hollies, 
Aucubas, Lawson's Cypress, etc. If the season should 
turn out diy, proper attention in mulching, watering, and 
syringing will be given. When plants are carefully moved 
they ought not to die, let the weather be what it may. 
The treatment should be made to fit the weather. Last 
April, quite at the end of the month, we moved a lot of 
big evergreens, and some Limes and other deciduous things, 
but with a good deal of attention the losses were almost 
nil. Lawson's Cypress is a bad thing to move, especially 
if the roots get thoroughly dry before replanting. Some 
years ago I bought a Tot of these in variety. They came 
some few miles away, and were sent loose in a truck, with 
only a little straw over them, and though every pains w'ere 
taken many of them died. If the roots had been bound round 
with damp straw they would have come through safely. 
Sowed hardy annuals outside, and prepared a piece of 
ground for a collection of biennials and perennials. Put in 
a lot of Pink pipings taken from plants just coming into 
bloom, and which nave been forced for cut blootn. \ oung 
plants rooted now are, when hardened off, planted on in a 
bed, and lifted in autumn ; they make the nest plants for 
forcing in 6-inch pots. If larger masses are required, three 
plants are placed in a 7-inch pot. Her Majesty and 
Ernest Lad hams are largely used for this work. Planted 
Gladioli; only a part of the stock has been set out. We 
want a succession of bloom, and those conns which are not 
in a hurry to start will be kept book till the end of the 
month. Sowed more Peas, and we have pretty well 
finished planting Potatoes. 


TH3B COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 4th 
to April 11th. 

Sowed tender annuals in gentle heat. They will be 
cooled down as soon as the plants are up, and then pricked 
off in pans and boxes, or, in some cases, pricked out in 
frames. Pricked off a lot of the Spotted Mimulus; a good 
strain of these ore very showy and striking; grows best in 
the shade. They make a charming bed in a cool, rather 
damp situation. Vie have a place marked out for them. 
Planted Asparagus; we always raise our own plants. We 
like yearlings to make new beds. A good many roots are 
forced, ana this entails the making of new plantations 
every year. Asparagus is one of the easiest plants to grow 
if the ground is trenched and well manured. The manure 


TREATMENT OF PALMS. 

209.—When a Palm reaches the Btate of ill- 
health described by “ Queen Mab,” il9 resusci¬ 
tation will prove Doth a lengthy and difficult 
task. Palms are nowadays so cheap that it 
would be wiser policy to purchase another and 
keep it in good health than to endeavour to 
restore the siokly one. For room decoration 
Palms should not be subjected to high tempera¬ 
ture, and should be confined to small pots, the 
object in \ r iew being the production of hardy, 
slowly-formed leaves, upon which the vicissi¬ 
tudes experienced in living rooms and passages 
will have but little effect. Palms from the hot¬ 
house rarely last in good health for long when 
brought indoors. Their quickly-grown plumes 
are tender and sappy, and are soon rendered 
unsightly by draughts, dust, and careless 
watering, whereas it is astonishing with what 
equanimity their fellows whose life-tissues are 
of greater consistency will endure adversity. 
Palms grown in holding loam, in small pots, 
will flourish, if well attended to in other ways, 
for three years without shifting until the ball 
appears to contain nothing but roots. Naturally, 
when they have arrived at this condition, they 
require frequent supplies of water and also liquid 
fertilisers. When Palms are watered they should 
be given a thorough soaking, every particle of the 
soil being moistened. Driblets of water are 
often all that they receive, merely damping the 
top of the ball and not percolating further, in 
which case the lower portion of the soil becomes 
hard and dry. Should any be found to be- in 
such a condition, the only remedy is to place 
the whole pot in a bucket of water, and let it 
remain there for ten minutes or so. This method 
of watering is affirmed by some to be pernicious, 
but I have never found any damage ensue from 
its adoption. A Latania borbonica in a 7-inch 
pot, with a spread of fronds exceeding 4 feet, 
which has been in a living-room for four years, 
has invariably been watered in this manner, and 
is at present in the best of health. It will often 
be found that room Palms, when moved by 
servants, have been lifted by their stems, bodily 
pulled out of their pots, roots and all, and 
hurriedly crammed in again. In such coses, 
unless water is supplied by plunging, it gener¬ 
ally finds its way down between the ball of soil 
and the pot. When water is given it should 
be as near as possible of the temperature of 
the room. Frequent sponging of the leaves is 
also a great help to foliage plants, as it frees 
them from the dust which otherwise chokes their 
leaf-pores. It is a great mistake to place Palms 
in large pots. Many die annually from this 
cause, the mass of soil becoming sour, and the 
root-action unhealthy. It is quite possible to 
have healthy Palms 2 feet high in 3-inch pots, 
whereas often one sees, in the nands of amateurs, 
the same sized plants relegated to 7-inch and 
8-inch pots. 

The best varieties of Palms for room-decora¬ 
tion are Kentia Fosteriana and K. Belmoreana, 
Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, Seaforthia 
elegans, Cocos plumosa, and C. Weddelliana. 
The latter three are, however, less hardy than 
the first-named four, fren 8. W. F. 
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FERNS. 


GREENHOUSE SHIELD FERNS 
(POLYSTICHUAIS). 

This is a large family, comprising somewhere 
about half-a hundred species, which have a 
wide geographical range. A few only of the 
greenhouse kinds are included with the P. 
venustum from New Zealand. Polystichuins 
have an especial advantage over the Buckler 
Ferns (Lastreas), inasmuch as they are ever¬ 
green, and their beautiful fronds remain perfect 
through the winter months, whilst the majority 
of the Lastreas are deciduous. The genera 
Polystichum and Lastrea resemble each other 
very much. 

The habit of Polystichum is more rigid, the 


black, bordered with brown, and which extend 
the whole length of the frond. 

P. vestitum (see cut) is another form from 
New Zealand. It is a fine plant for the cool 
fernery, having almost lanceolate fronds some 
18 inches long, the colour rich deep green. 

P. capense. —This is a very much larger plant 
than either of the two previously named. It 
makes a stout creeping rhizome, from which 

f row fronds some 3 feet and upwards in length, 
t has an arching and graceful habit. It thrives 
well in the cool-house. 

P. frondosum.— A native of the Island of 
Madeira, making fronds from 1 foot to 3 feet in 
length. These are finely divided and rich bright 
green in colour. The fronds are admirably 
adapted for cutting for mixing with flowers in 
large vases. 

P. falciNELLUM, from the same country, is 


the wholesale grower would be small indeed, 
even if everything went well. Snowdrops, 
however, sometimes refuse to flourish when 
grown in largo quantities in cultivated ground, 
seeming to yearn for the unrestricted conditions 
that only obtain where they can be left entirely 
to themselves in the nooks and banks of the 
wild garden. Besides the question of possible 
cultural failure, the partiality of the flower 
thief for the Snowdrop must l>e taken into 
account. A wild garden, where they bloom in 
profusion, and of which an illustration has 
appeared in this paper, has to be guarded by a 
network of wires attached to spring-guns, and 
even with these precautions yearly depredations 
take place. If situated anywhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a largo town “Snowdrop” would 
be obliged to keep a very sharp look-out when 
her namesakes expanded their blossoms in 



One of the Shield* Ferns'(Polystichum vestitum venustum). 


From a photograph by Miss Willinott, Worley Place. 


fronds being usually shining and spiny at the 
points of the segments, this rendering them ex¬ 
tremely useful for cutting. The following are 
distinct and handsome kinds, and they will all 
thrive under greenhouse treatment. All are 
easily grown if potted in a mixture of about two 
parts good light turfy loam and fibry peat in 
about the proportion of two parts loam to one 
of peat, the whole well mixed and made fairly 
sandy. The pots should be well drained, for 
the plants like a liberal supply of water at all 
seasons, but especially in the summer when they 
are growing. 

P. venustum. —When fully grown the fronds 
are each about a foot or 18 inches long, bi pin - 
nate, deeply lobed, with spiny margins, deep 
green on the surface, paler below. Its chief 
distinguishing feature lies in the presence of a 
dense band of imbricating" scales, v/hjc^ 
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quite a different plant. It is a very handsome 
and distinct kind, with fronds some 18 inches or 
2 feet long. The pinnae are large, bright green 
on the upper side, whitish-green below, where 
the sori are large and conspicuous, rendering it 
very attractive. 

P. corifolium comes from various places in 
the East, but I have grown the Ceylon plant 
into grand examples in the cool fernery and used 
its fronds for cutting. The fronds, from 1 foot 
to nearly 3 feet long and 1 foot in breadth at the 
base, are finely divided, spiny-edged, and rich 
bright green in colour. G. 


184 — Culture of Snowdrops.— “ Snow¬ 
drop” is hardly likely to find the culture of her 
name-flowers remunerative. They are retailed 
in bunches at so cheap a rate that the return to 


order to prevent their wholesale disappearance. 
Narcissi would probably be rather more profit¬ 
able, but the price for even the best varieties of 
these charming spring flowers has fallen so low 
that little margin remains for the producer after 
all expenses have been paid. The following varie¬ 
ties will be found good marketable Borts : Tenby 
Daffodil (N. obvallaris) (golden yellow) for early 
work, Golden Spur and maximus (of the same 
colour) to follow' on ; while of the bicolor trum¬ 
pets, Horsfieldi and Empress are about the best. 
N. incomparabilis Stella is cheap and exceed¬ 
ingly decorative, as is Cynosure, which is 
similar in form but of more telling colour. Of 
the Polyanthus section, for open air culture, 
there is none to beat Grand Monarquc, the 
Golden Soleil d’Or being also effective. Some 
of the Poet’s Narcissi, such as omatus and 
recurv'us, should also-be groivfi, The best time 
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market, “ Snowdrop ” had better make arrange¬ 
ments with a florist in the nearest town to take 
the flowers. It would scarcely pay to send 
small quantities by rail.—S. W. F. 


THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER (CAM- 
PANULA PYRAMIDALIS). 

We give an illustration of a very compact 
and fine variety of this Campanula, named 
compacta, raised by Mr. Wythes, Syon House 
Oaraens, Brentford, by selecting a form that 
showed this character. C. pyramidalis, the 
species, is a European plant, having been 
introduced into this country more than 350 
years back ; hence, it is fully entitled to be 
classed as an “ old-fashioned plant.” It stands 
out still as one of the ver}' finest of its race in 
every respect, being an easy plant to grow, a 
mast prolific flowerer, and a very showy one 
when in bloom, lasting also foi a length of time 
in that state when well managed. The culture 
of this Campanula was probably more popular 
before glass-houses came so much to the front, 
l>eing a subject easily kept through the winter 
with a little protection if possible, it being 
certainly more secure if this be accorded, 
although in favoured positions it may be 
wintered in safety on sheltered borders. It is, 
however, as a cool greenhouse or conservatory 

E lant that its beauties are brought out in their 
eat character, and as such it can be recom¬ 
mended for extended cultivation even in these 
days, when other attractions are much more 
numerous than of yore. The subject of the illus¬ 
tration is an example of what maybeaccomplished 
under good culture, thus making essentially a 
specimen plant of no mean attraction. It is 
taken from a plant of the pure-white variety 
with larger flowers than usual. For quite cool 
houses of any aspect the Chimney Bellflower can 
be strongly recommended as a most useful 
flowering plant, coming into bloom about the 
middle of July and lasting until the end of Sep¬ 
tember. I have had the same plants good for 
this period by continuously picking off the seed- 
pods ; unless this be followed up the later 
flowers will not develop, as all the strength 
seems directed towards the swelling of the seed- 
vessels. At the base of the stalk of each 
flower others in the embryo stage may be noted, 
and these will be repeatedly reproduced until 
the plant is finally exhauited if the seed-pods 
are not allowed to swell. Honey bees are parti¬ 
cularly fond of this Campanula. I have noted 1 
them by hundreds very busy at w r ork ; hence 
probably more pods swell than would other¬ 
wise do so. There are various modes of 

Culture 

that can be adopted according to circumstances. 
If plants of large size be wanted, such as will 
produce from fifteen to twenty or more spikes 
these reaching a height of 7 feet or more, 
then it is best to sow the seed in August 
in a cold frame and winter the plants after¬ 
wards in 3 - inch pots, these being potted 
about the following March into one or two 
sizes larger, according to their vigour. Early 
in the summer another shift should be given 
them, and early in September the final or 
flowering shift, which, in the case of strong 
plants, will be 10-inch or 1‘2-inch pots. I have 
seen them in larger pots, but the gain does not 
correspond with the amount of labour expended. 
These sizes are quite large enough for wintering 
the plants in in cold-frames ; larger w T ould be 
cumbrous. These plants will be fit for standing 
out-of-doors by the middle of March with a 
little shelter, it being a good plan to plunge 
them straight away in cinder-ashes up to the 
rims. This, in fact, is the best way to winter 
them in the frames, so as to protect the pots 
from breakage by frost. Another plan by which 
some amount of time is saved, as well as one 
wintering in frames, is to sow in February in a 
gentle warmth, gradually hardening off, until 
cold-frame treatment will suffice when well 
established after pricking off. These plants 
should not be stood out-of-doors fully exposed 
until established in 4-inch pots, and then it will 
be better to plunge them, so as to avoid any 
undue amount of watering. These plants will 
take two shifts before the following winter if 
well cared for. In any case a late shift should 
not be given, othertvisfe tlm plants i|iJJLnot have 
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time to re-establish themselves before winter. 
I much prefer to give the final shift in the 
autumn, but if room for storing in cold-frames 
be limited, then the final shift, may be given 
wiien the plants are stood outside in the spring. 
From the time of seed-raising onwards avoid 
overcrowding, pricking the seedlings off for the 
first time, as in the case of Celery, quite early 
and in shallow boxes. 

Firm potting 

is very essential, it being productive of a 
sturdier and more compact growth. The chief 


their foliage prematurely, being denuded of 
leaves at the base, thus looking lean and 
meagre. The best method of support, which 
can scarcely be dispensed with, is slender Bamboo 
sticks painted green. By the use of these in a 
moderate manner there will be nothing un¬ 
sightly. It will be well, however, to do the 
staking twice ; first as supports in a temporary 
manner during growth, otherwise the shoots, 
by reason of their very rapid development, will 
split away at the base ; and, secondly, just 
prior to the first flowers opening. 

Having secured a specially good strain of 


The dwarf variety of the Chimney Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis compacta)] 


factor as regards soil is good loam, road- 
scrapings being a good addition thereto in lieu 
of sand. I do not advise any free use of manure 
in the soil ; some small amount of well-decom- 
posed leaf-mould or of spent Mushroom manure 
would be ample. Later on, when the spikes are 
advancing, an occasional application of an 
artificial stimulant or of liquid farmyard manure 
will greatly benefit the plants. In no case, 
however, should excessive watering be indulged 
in; it must rather be guarded against, as 
prejudicial to the plants, more particularly 
when coming into flower. If this point in their 
culture be not attended to the plants will cast 


seedlings by selection, it is well to stand aside 
the best of these for seeding, only allowing the 
finer flowers to produce seed. If it is desirable 
to propagate varieties by themselves, it can 
easily be accomplished by the roots, as in the 
case of Seakale by sets. This mode of increase 
should be attended to as soon as the plants go 
out of flower, making the sets as in the case of 
Seakale, they being smaller, of course. These 
should bo covered with silver sand for a few 
days to stop any bleeding, and then they can be 

S ricked off into boxes and put into cold frames. 

>ur illustration shows well the character of the 
dwarf variety. na l from 
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WASPS AND HORNETS. 

Vespa vulgaris and Vespa crabro. 

There are few insects which are better known 
or more cordially disliked than the common 
wasp. The hornet is fortunately comparatively 
rare in this country, as its large size and power¬ 
ful sting make it a formidable insect to interfere 
with. Roth, however, have many good qualities. 
They are of considerable service in destroying 
grubs, caterpillars, flies, and spiders. It is said 
that in America farmers sometimes have hor¬ 
nets’ nests in their rooms to get rid of the flies ; 
on this side of the Atlantic, however, flies 
would be preferred to hornets as inmates of 
one’s house. Unfortunately, these insects do 
not confine themselves to animal food, as they 
attack ripe fruit of all kinds, and often injure 
a crop very considerably. They are most 
hard-working creatures, and sot a good 
example in this respect to many human beings. 
A wasp was marked by Sir John Lubbock, and 
he found that it made 11G journeys from its 
nest to a saucer of honey in his study in one 
day ; it was at work when he entered the room 
at 4 a.m., and did not cease working until 
nearly 8 p.m. The sting of a wasp is rather a 
complicated weapon. The actual sting (a) is 
smooth, but grooved beneath; in this groove 
lie stout bristle-like organs, with barbed points 
(Fig- 4) ; one of these bristles is shown with¬ 
drawn from its proper position (c). The poison- 
bag (d) is connected with the sting by a fine 
tube, and is covered with muscles, which can evi¬ 
dently contract with much force. When not in use 
the sting is moved forward, and is protected by 
the two organs (b). When a wasp uses its 
sting it is thrown backwards, the two barbed 
bristles are worked in and out with a saw 
like motion, the poison is ejected at the 
same time, and enters the wound as it 
made. When anyone is stung, one of the 
best remedies is immediately to suck the place 
and make it bleed, so as to bring away the poison 
before it has had time to mix with the blood in 
circulation, and then to rub in hartshorn or 
ammonia in some form, or sw*eet oil, or washing 
soda, or the juice of an Onion. Powdered 
ipecacuanha, made into a paste and smeared over 
tne part 1 , is said to be most effectual in reducing 
the pain and swellings caused by the stings of 
bees, and would no doubt be of equal value in 
the case of wasp stings. Anyone who is badly 
stung should, besides applying one of the above 
remedies, keep as quiet and cool as possible, 
and anything which tends to increase the 
irritation of the blood should be avoided. 

Various means havebeen suggested for destroy¬ 
ing wasp nests, but the adage that prevention 
is Letter than cure is very true in regard to 
wasps’ nests, and it is well worth while at this 
season of the year to keep a sharp look out for 
the queen wasps, which have passed the winter 
in some sheltered place, and are awakened from 
their torpor by the increasing temperature. 
They may often be found, even in considerable 
numbers, on the windows of lofts, lumber-rooms, 
and out-buildings, trying to make their escape. 
They probably gain access to these places 
through some crevice or hole under the eaves or 
in the roof, and naturally fly to the light when 
they are aroused. Among tho many means 
suggested for destroying the nests the following 
are the best. They should bo used when all 
the wasps are back in their nests for the night. 
Rags dipped into melted brimstone or tar, 
pushed well into the entrance of the nest, and 
then lighted. Cotton-wool, dipped in a strong 
solution of cyanide of potassium (just enough 
boiling water should be used to dissolve the 
cyanide), should be thrust into the hole. Hot 
gas-tar or two ounces of cyanide of potassium, 
dissolved in a pint of water, should do poured 
into the nest. A lighted squib, composed of 
about equal parts of brimstone, gunpowder, 
charcoal, ana saltpetre, in a stout brown 
paper cover, may be pushed into the 
nest; a turf should be put at once over the 
entrance to the nest to keep in the 
fumc9. Whatever method is used the nest 
should be dug out the next morning so as to 
ensure the entire destruction of the inhabitants. 
Wide-mouthed bottles, partly filled with beer 
and sugar, or treacle ana water, hung near ripe 
fruit, will attract them front the fruit an| e&tch 
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a great number. A queen wasp which has 
escaped the perils of the winter ana early spring, 
as Boon as the weather begins to get a little 
warm and pleasant, leaves ner winter quarters 
and starts at once on the task of making a nest, 
and searches about in banks, etc., for a suitable 
place, generally choosing some convenient hole, 
m which she begins to form a few cells, protect¬ 
ing them with an umbrella-like covering, which 
forms the top of the nest. Before the cells are 
completed she lays an egg in each, and then 
finishes them in this way. The young wasps 
are reared some days earlier than they 
would have been otherwise, and the queen 
is therefore sooner able to receive assistance, 
for until 6ome is obtained the whole work 
of constructing the nest and feeding the 
grubs in the cells devolves on the queen. The 
nest is begun from the top and built downwards, 
and is entirely formed (both combs and cover¬ 
ing) of a grey paper-like material, formed of fine 
fibres of wood, which the wasps gnaw off old 
palings, posts, or any available woodwork. 
These fibres are mixed with a secretion from the 
insects’ mouth. A nest, when completed, mea¬ 
sures from 16 inches to 18 inches from top to 
bottom, and is 12 inches or 13 inches in diame¬ 
ter. The outside wall of the nest is composed 
of several layers of papery material, with open 
spaces between them. A large nest sometimes 




contains as many as 16,000 cells, and as each 
cell is probably used three times in the season, 
such a nest must, towards the end of the sum¬ 
mer, contain some 30,000 inliabitants. Tho 
combs, unlike those in a bee hive, are horizon¬ 
tal, and the mouths of the cell are downwards. 

A large nest will contain 12 to 15 tiers of 
comb, placed about £ incliapart,and are attached 
to one another by small columns. The cells in 
the lower tier are larger than the others, and in 
them are reared the males and females (the large 
majority of wasps are workers). The eggs are 
fastened to the bottom of the cells by a glutinous 
substance, and tho young grubs are kept in the 
c^lls by tho same means ; when they are more 
mature the size of the front part of their bodies 
keeps them in position. At first the grubs are 
fed with the juices of fruits or the nectar of 
flowors ; afterwards they are given insects. The 
eggs are hatched in about a week, and the grubs 
are full grown and become chrysalides in about 
a fortnight, from which the wasps emerge in the 
course of a week or ten days. The wasps up to 
September are all neuters, or, rather, imperfect 
females ; in that month the true sexes appear. 
When the cold weather sets in the wasps seem to 
know that the grubs then in the cells can never 
reach maturity, so they drag them out and kill 
them, the females disperse in search of winter 
quarters, and the rest gradually die off. The queen 
wasps measure from £ inch to -§ inch in length, 


and nearly 1| inches across the wings. The 
males are about the size of a small female ; the 
neuters are about h inch in length. Wasps 
have four wings, the lower pair being furnished 
with fine hooks, with which they can be attached 
to the upper pair ; the latter are folded length¬ 
ways when not in use. Wasps are so well 
known that a further description is unnecessary. 
Hornets may be distinguished from wasps by 
their greater size, the females measuring 1 inch 
or 1^ inches in length, and nearly 2 inches across 
the wings. The neuters are from g ineh to 
| inch in length ; and by their colour, brown 
and orange, instead of black and yellow. They 
nest usually in hollow trees, or under the eaves 
of outhouse or barns. Besides the common 
wasp there are three other kinds in England, 
one of which, Vespa germanica, is very common, 
and so much resembles V. vulgaris that it is 
| difficult to distinguish them apart. G. S. S. 


FAILURE OF AQUILEGIAS. 

In South Devon I have had the same experience 
as regards Aquilegias of the named varieties, as 
has “Mr. E.H. Whitby,’’ in Somersetshire,and 
“ M. F.,” in Northumberland. A. Stuarti, 

f landulosa, and ccerulea have all disappeared. 

can, however, thoroughly endorse “ M. F.’s” 
recommendation to give a trial to the Hybrid 
Aquilegias. A packet of seed will produce a 
large number of plants, the flowers of some of 
which are not surpassed in beauty by any of the 
named varieties. The gradations of colour in 
some of the blossoms are charming, and their 
contour most elegant. I found that the strongest 
seedlings bore, for the most part, heavy, double 
blooms, and destroyed all plants w hose blossoms 
were not beautiful in form and colour. When 
all but the desirable flowers are weeded out, the 
seed saved will produce a far greater percentage 
of exquisite blooms than if this plan is not 
resorted to. Montbretias, both Pottsi and 
crocosmifeflora, bloom well in tho heavy loam, 
as do the Alstroimerias, but noither increase 
much. In shallow, slaty soil on a steep bank a. 
few miles distant, however, they multiply enor¬ 
mously, so much so, in fact, that, after a few 
years, the soil becomes a solid mat of roots. 
Onosma tauricum does very fairly well, but in a 
damp position Triteleia uniflora has died out. 
Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride is uncertain, some 
clumps increasing and some decreasing in Bize. 
Both here, and in the dry situation alluded to, 
Anemone japonica does w'ell and flowers freely, 
its growth varying from over 5 feet in the first 
instance, to 18 inohes in the second. 

S. W. F., Torquay. 


Snapdragrons (Antirrhinums).— For 

real beauty of marking and colouring a well- 
grown Snapdragon is splendid when it throws 
up its first grand spike in May. My mode of 
culture is to sow the seed in August, and when 
the plants are up sufficiently, having their 
second and third leaf, it is possible to trace by 
the markings on the underside of the leaf 
whether tho blooms w r ill be seifs or spotted. I 
always get the best seed, so that there is sure 
to be a good variety, rejecting tho self colours, 
and planting out the others in a cold frame near 
the glass, protecting from severe frost during 
the winter. I have now a large quantity to cut 
out and plant in their final position. After the 
central spike has bloomed there w ill be many 
side shoots for cutting, but in planting out they 
should be put in a rich, light soil.—J. G. [ We 
like best the rich self colours. —Ed.] 

“ Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 

Price Sd .; post free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this/orm the 
coloured plates are best preset-red, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is.; post free. Is. 3d. Complete set of volumes of Thk 
Garden from its commencement to the end of 1S93, forty* iyhl 
vols., price, cloth, 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— Thin 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form i/ is most suitable for reference precious to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price Sd.; jtost free, 8*1. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental sjjecies, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is .; post free. Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1896.— Contains 

Alphabetical Lists of cdl Branches of the Horticultural Trade 
The Lists of Gardens ami Country Seats t containing over 9,000) 
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admitted to be the most complete ear published. Price Is. ; by 
post, Is. 3d. 
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The Blue Vanda (V. ccerulea) in flower. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE BLUE VANDA (V. CCERULEA). 
Unquestionably this is one of the best of the 
Vanda tribe. It was discovered so far back as 
1837, growing on large trees on the Khasia 
Hills, and fully exposed to sun, wind, and rain. 
In its native habitat it is found at an elevation 
from 3,060 to 4,000 feet, being a little lower 
down than Cypripedium insigne. It is com¬ 
paratively a cool-growing Orchid. The usual 
practice with this lovely Vanda is to plant it in 
Teak-wood-baskets, so that it may be suspended 
close to the roof glass of the house, where it 
will be greatly benefited by plenty of sunlight 
and the best air currents at command. During 
active growth the plant should be supplied with 
abundance of water at the root, and the atmos¬ 
phere surrounding it should be kept moist. As 
soon as the flowers are ready to expand the 
plant may be removed to the coolest part of the 
house and where the atmosphere is drier. 
During the winter months great care must-be 
taken not to overwater ^the plants, or probably 
the foliage will become spotted^and^unsightly. 
The Cattleya or inter¬ 
mediate-house will suit 
this Vanda during sum¬ 
mer, but when at rest 
the cooler and drier 
atmosphere of the Mexi¬ 
can house will suit it 
better. The baskets in 
which the plantB are 
grown should be three 
parts filled with crocks 
or charcoal for drainage, 
surfacing up as near to 
the bottom leaves as 
possible with clean, 
fresh - gathered Sphag¬ 
num Moss. 


ORCHIDS FOR 
AMATEURS. 


Tank for water in 


THE HOUSE. 


The next item of im¬ 
portance is that the 
house should be fur¬ 
nished with a tank of 
slate or cemented brick 
of sufficient dimensions 
for the storage of large 
quantities of rain-water. 

Some are under the 
impression that this 
tank should run the 
entire length of the 
house, principally for 
the purpose of increasing 
the humidity in the at¬ 
mosphere, but this is 
altogether unnecessary, 
as the natural evapora¬ 
tion from the ground, or 
from various vegetable 
matter temporarily 
placed under the stages, 
is preferable. The best place for the tank is at the 
warmest comer of the house, and sunk about 
6 feet in depth, its top being just above the level 
of the floor; length about 12 feet, and of 
corresponding width to that of the side stage. 
A tank of this size would ensure a good supply 
during ordinary seasons. As the supply of rain¬ 
water is uncertain, particularly during the 
summer months, when an extra quantity is 
required, a pipe should be laid on from the 
water-main to the tank where practicable, in 
order that during exceptional times of drought 
it may be mixed with the roft water. This 
extra supply during such times will be found 
exceedingly useful. A smaller tank would be 
useful in the division set apart for the warmer- 
growing species, as suggested in a former 
article. In this tank a 2-inch branch pipe 
from the hot-water-main should be placed 
around it, keeping it as near to the bottom as 
possible for the purpose of increasing the 
temperature of the water when required 
before applying it direct to the plants. This 
branch pipe should be fitted with a valve outside 
of the tame on the flow pipe, so that the water 
may be regulated to the- u^armth required. A 
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valve should also be placed in the return 
pipe at its exit to prevent the hot water 
backing up from the main pipes. At no 
time should the water be neated suffi¬ 
ciently to cause rapid evaporation, as a 
steamy atmosphere will cause the plants to 
become spotted or diseased. The water will only 
require just the chill taken off during very cold 
weather—at no time should the temperature of 
the water be higher than the night temperature 
of the house. In the cooler division, if the water 
has been in the house for any length of time, it 
will be found to be quite warm enough 
without being heated by means of pipes; 
but in winter it may be necessary to slightly 
warm it by adding the tepid water from the 
smaller tank. As regards shading, it cannot be 
too distinctly understood that these cool-grow¬ 
ing plants require to be very carefully shaded 
at all times. The shading material to be selected 
must be determined by the position of the 
house. For the span-roofed house procure it of 
a sufficiently close texture, but not so thick as 
to exclude much light, while for the house with 
a northern aspect a shading with a more open 
texture will be necessary. 


Where the side lights allow the sun to shine 
upon the plants or pots, they must be covered 
outside with the same kind of material as the 
roof-shading. The blinds should, when down, 
be about 5 inches or 6 inches above the glass. This 
may be arranged by means of supports, made 
either of wood or iron, running parallel with the 
rafters upon which the blinds can roll. This 
arrangement allows a current of air to pass be¬ 
tween the canvas and the glass, by which the 
temperature of the house is kept in a condition 
suitable for the plants, especially during 
exceptionally hot weather. Some experienced 
cultivators speak favourably of the lath-roller- 
blinds for shading these cool Orchids. These 
blinds are generally used throughout Belgium and 
many other places on the Continent. Judg¬ 
ing from the strong, healthy plants we fre¬ 
quently meet with in the Lonaon auction rooms, 
and which are sent over from these countries, 
evidence is given that their cultural require¬ 
ments are properly attended to in this direction, 
and, without doubt, when the advantage of 
these blinds are recognised they will be 
universally used in this country. At the present 
time Messrs. Walters, of Leytonstone, are 


281. — Unsatisfac¬ 
tory Hyacinths.— It 

is difficult to assign a 
definite cause for the 
failure of “ M. T. S.’s” 
bulbs. I have this season 
seen two coses similar to 
the one mentioned, but 
that these were due to no 
fault in the bulbs -was 
proved by similar varie¬ 
ties from the same firm 
blooming excellently with 
other growers. It is al¬ 
ways better to use Cocoa- 
nut-fibre than coal-ashes 
as a plunging material. 


mally there ap- 
to be 


pears to be something 
poisonous in the ashes, 
w’hich is w’ashed dow’n 
into the pots and prevents 
the formation of roots. 
It is also wiser to plunge 
in a frame and not in the 
open air, which latter 
practice often results in 
the soil becoming satu¬ 
rated by heavy rainp. 
The compost should be damp at the time 
the bulbs are potted, when, if the pots aie 
placed in a frame and covered with 6 inches of 
fibre, they will not want water until the leaves 
are £ inch long, and the covering can be 
removed. The soil used should never be heavy 
and cold, a light rich compost being far more 
conducive to root-formation.—S. W. F. 

The Scarlet Windflower.— In Gar¬ 
dening for March 21st, question 205, it is stated 
that Anemone fulgens blooms only in May or 
June. This year it began to bloom in February, 
and the bed is now a mass of scarlet flowers, 
from which more than a hundred have been 
picked—nearer two hundred, I should think— 
and there will be many more. The flowers are 
about 3 inches across. Anemone coronaria is a 
mass of many coloured blossoms. It has been 
grown from seed in the same beds for eighteen 
years.—C. D., Per short. 

Pruning Orange and Lemon-trees (A. D.). 
—Prune the weakly snoots to within two buds to admit 
light, and shorten strong ones. Pot if required in good 
so l with bone-meal and wood-ashes, and old mortar- 
rubble added. Place in the vinery and damp over fre¬ 
quent ly until in bloom. Give air freely in bright 
weather. 

Original from 
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devoting considerable ingenuity in the manufac¬ 
ture of an improved roller-lath-blind for shading 
Orchids. They claim the following advantages, 
and which the writer, by practical experience, 
can confidently assert to be correct—viz., 
Their greater durability over tiffanv; being 
flexible, are easily rolled up, and can be left on 
during w’inter as substitutes for mats in cover¬ 
ing the houses as a protection against frost and 
cold winds. The spaces between the laths 
admit just the requisite amount of light, the 
sun’s rays are diffused, and pass in broken 
succession over the plants in a w r ay most bene¬ 
ficial to them without burning the leaves, and 
at the same time the circulation between the 
laths and tho glass is freer and cooler than 
w’hen ordinary canvas blinds are used. 

_ W., D. 


Mounting Orchids (Mounter). — Your 
method of breaking away the fleshy portion of 
the flow’ers is quite right, after w’hich the 
flow'ers should for a time be laid in a fairly dry 
place, so that they may become slightly 
shrivelled. They should then be dipped in the 
following solution for about ten to fifteen 
minutes : To half-pint of 
soft rain-water add one 
ounce of alum and dis¬ 
solve thoroughly. After¬ 
wards allow time for the 
solution to drain off, the* 

§ lace the flowers between 
ry blotting-sheets, and 
carefully iron them over 
with a moderately warm 
iron, such as is used for 
laundn r work. This oper¬ 
ation being completed, 
mount the flow’ers in the 
ordinary way. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS. 

Use of foliage. 

Asparagus plumosus is in great demand for 
over-hanging the sides of a vase, etc. The other 
kind is extremely elegant and graceful, and 
may be used in almost any way. For twining 
around the handle of a basket, the stem of an 
epergne, and for use in a shower bouquet, there 
| is nothing to equal it. When selecting a piece 
for the embellishment of vases, etc., always 
endeavour to get it of the lightest shade of 
, green colour, it is much more serviceable 
j then and does not deaden the appearance of 
j the stands as the darker shade of green does. 

I Fern fronds in endless variety are always to 
be had, the Maiden hair Fern probably being 
The smaller-leaved 
gracilliinum) should 


THE ARUM LILY (RICHARDIA OR I 
CALLA). 

The Callas are welcome for their bold leaves, and 
the trumpet-shaped flowers of R. aHhiopica arc 
equally attractive when used for filling large 
vases as they are when growing on the plant. ! 

In addition to their merits as cool greennousc 
plants they bear forcing well, so that with a 
sufficient supply and means for bringing them 
on in heat they can be had in flower from the 
loginning of the year until far on in summer. 

The common white species may be termed an 
aquatic, and it will live and flower out-of-doors 
in a small pond or lank of water, sufficiently deep 
to prevent the roots being frozen. 

('alias are best increased from the suckers, 
which they produce freely ; these should be 
taken off in the spring before growth commences 
and put singly in from 3-inch to 6-inch pots, 
a< cording to their size. They grow well in 

ordinary loam to which has been added a in great demand always, 
moderate quantity of sand. As soon as potted Maiden-hair (Adiantum _ 
they should be stood in a house or pit—if with always be used for fine work when it 
a little warmth they will move into growth i possible, as its appearance is much lighter 
quicker; give plenty of 
uater to keep the soil 
well moistened, and when 
they begin to move freely 
stand where they will be 
under the influence of full 
light. Do not shade even in 
the brightest weather unless 
the leaves are found to be 
scorched, as the stouter and 
shorter they are the better. 

About the end of June give 
pots a size or two larger, in 
which they will complete their 
growth and flower—standing 
out-of-doors from the latter 
end of August until there is 
danger of frost will benefit 
them by helping to mature 
the growth, on which their 
free-blooming depends. The 
strongest plants may be had 
in flower at Christmas by 
placing them in moderate 
heat six weeks before ; stand 
well up to the glass, and do 
not let the roots want for 
w ater. They may be grow n 
to a large size in the course 
of three or four years, so as 
to fill 12-inch or 15-inch pots 
if required, by annually 
moving them on, but mode- 
rate-sized examples consist¬ 
ing of two or three crowns 
in 8-inch or 10-inch pots are 
generally preferable. 

A still better way where 
the means exist is in the 
spring to turn them out of 
the pots, divide the crowns, 
and plant them in the open 
ground in rows a foot apart, 
with a little more room 
between the row s, choosing 
an open situation ; here they 
will grow very strong if wcil 
supplied with water through the summer. 

About the middle of September take up and 
put in pots iust big enough to hold their roots 
without undue pressure ; so treated they make 
short leaf-stalks and look better when in flower, 
but plants that have been managed in this way 
are not usually so good for the earliest forcing 
as such as have been grow n in pots altogether, 
therefore it is better to keep the outdoor-grown 
stock for later flowering. 

There are other Richardias, as the yellow- 

r thed, R. Elliottiana and Pentlandi, also a 
irf kind named Little Gem. 


valuable to use with the two former subjects. 
The pretty shield-like leaves of Caladium argy- 
rites are very charming while they last, and can 
bo kept fresh with water. These are only a few 
of the large number of subjects which can be 
utilised for the purpose, but quite sufficient to 
meet the needs of most people. In concluding 
my remarks upon the value of foliage for 
decorations, permit me to point out with what 
flowers the different kinds of foliage will 
harmonise. 

Foliage w hich has yellow', crimson, and green 
in it will effect a rich blend of colouring if 
used in conjunction with flowers of a similar 
colour, or any of the warm shades of colouring, 
and I know of nothing richer for associating 
with crimson, yellow, and orange Chrys¬ 
anthemums than, say, Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
Croton-leaves, Asparagus plumosus and elegan- 
tissimus, sprigs of Oak-leaves, a few pieces of 
Maiden hair Fern, Golden Privet, and a few 
sprays of the beautiful coral-red Barberry. 
With pink and white flowers all the silvery 
foliage should be brought into requisition ; w ith 
bright green, pieces of Asparagus and Maiden¬ 
hair Fern. With white 
flowers alone, Prunus Pis- 
sardi and Copper Beech, and 
any of the deep colours of 
this kind, form at once a 
pleasing and striking con¬ 
trast. Blossoms of lilac, 
mauve, purple, and such 
shades of colour, are seen to 
advantage with the silvery 
and green foliage. From 
the list mentioned it should 
bo an easy matter to suit 
the peculiarities of the 
flowers, w'hatever their 
colour may be. 


How r 


FLOWERS SHOULD 
ARRANGED. 


The Arum Lily (Riehardia (Calla) aethiopica). From a photograph by Mrs. Faulkner, 
Winterbrook House, Wallingford. 


Pentapteryjgium (Vaccinium) ser¬ 
pens. — This Himalayan plant has shoots 
several feet in length, rising from a thick fleshy 
rootstock, and break into several branches at 
their tips. They are like those of the Pemettya, 
but the main stem is leafless. The flowers, 
however, are produced in great profusion down 
to nearly the base of the plant. They hang 
singly and in pairs from under the shoots, pro¬ 
ducing a graceful and brilliant effect; the colour 
is a bright coral-red. 
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and more graceful than others. It is of the 
highest importance that all Fern fronds should 
l>e of the brightest shade of green, or else this 
foliage gives evervthing a dowdy appearance. 
While speaking about Ferns, let me emphasise 
the importance of soaking the fronds for 
some hours before they are used, if they are 
expected to keep fresh for a considerable time. 
Place the fronds completely under the water, 
keeping a w'eight on them to ensure proper 
saturation. In this way I have kept such foliage 
fairly fresh for three days in a hot exhibition- 
room. Croton leaves, when they can be secured, 
are of the highest value, and the yellow-veined 
leaves, many of them beautifully tinted crim¬ 
son, are indispensable in sevore competitions. 
These leaves may be studded here and there up 
the stems of an Epergne, and also may be placed 
on wire to lend grace and lightness to a vase or 
<$pergne. The foliage is specially suitable to use 
in conjunction with flowers of a warm colour. 
Eulalia japonica variegata, with its elegant and 
long silvery foliage, is one of the prettiest 
subjects to use to give a finish to a hand-basket or 
dpergne ; Panicum variegatum and some of the 
variegated forms of the Arundo are specially 


This is a matter which it 
is far easier to illustrate 
than to write about. So 
much depends upon the ob¬ 
ject used and tne purpose 
for which it has to be ar¬ 
ranged. Vases are made in 
every conceivable shape and 
• colour. Then, too, some 
are w'anted for dinner-table 
decoration ; others, for the 
mantelpiece, drawing-room, 
hall, side-board, ana other 
uses. Then, again, some 
flowers are intended for 
beautifying the room or 
table at night, while others 
have aims altogether dif¬ 
ferent. When once we have 
determined what is wanted, 
a wise discrimination is 
necessary before the choice 
of colours be decided upon, 
or failure may result. Let 
it always be remembered 
that for an evening display 
flowers of good colour must 
be selected. The yellow 
blossoms should be of the deepest shade of 
colouring, and they will then form a proper 
picture in conjunction with the crimson, 
scarlet, and orange flowers. Purple, amaranth, 
and bright lilac should be selected for 
evening decorations, when, under the artificial 
light, they will stand out quite prominently. 
Just a few white flowers may be used with the 
last three colours, in this way forming a pleasing 
contrast. Many delightful combinations may 
be arranged, and some of the best I will mention 
at the close. 

To arrange flowers in an artistic manner 
many devices have to be resorted to. Every 
blossom should have its proper place, and be so 
fixed that every possible advantage may be 
taken of its ultimate position. By observing 
this rule a lesser number of flowers are con¬ 
sequently used, as each one has to give an 
account of itself. Overcrowding is by this 
means obviated, and the best possible results 
achieved. In 

Arranging 

a largo vase, the flowers should be fixed in an 
easy and graceful way, and to ensure this being 
done they will invariably need the support of 
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long and stout wires or line Hazel twigs. 
Fortunately, there are a large number of flowers 
which have strong, erect stems which do not 
need such support. But in all cases where the 
stems are weak and supple the use of such sup¬ 
ports as I have mentioned are indispensable. 
Without their aid it is quite impossible to secure 
an artistic effect. Large trumpet vases should 
have the top covered with a circular wirework 
net, of the same dimensions as the opening. 
These are made with the spaces from half-an - 
inch to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
by their aid the stems and wires receive the neces¬ 
sary support, and it is quite an easy matter 
to arrange each flower as desired. It is advis¬ 
able sometimes to place under the wire covering 
a quantity of nice green Moss, as this assists in 
many instances the stability of the arrangement. 
The long drooping foliage can also be wired at 
the stout end of it, and this can easily be bent 
over to hangw'ithin the mouthpiece of the vase. 
Many will wonder, no doubt, how those flowers 
with short stems are to be kept in fresh condi¬ 
tion, when by the method of arranging them 
they must often be well out of tho water. This 
difficulty is to some extent overcome by binding 
nice pieces of damp green Moss with fine wire to 
the onds of the flower-stems. Tho Moss may be 
kept in a moist condition by spraying it with 


Epergnes are often made with the tubes slightly 
overhanging, making it very difficult to arrange 
the flowers in a prettv and artistic manner. The 
numberless small tubes and bowls afford one a 
splendid opportunity of showing good decorative 
skill, but the simple and chief rule to observe is 
to arrange the flowers lightly. It is no uncom¬ 
mon experience to find a bunch of flowers packed 
tightly together and placed in a vase in the most 
conspicuous position of a room. This may please 
some people, but to others it is often an e} r esore. 
One feels tempted to make a request to distribute 
them over the many disused vases in the same 
room, which would certainly look better with a 
few flowers arranged in them with taste. 

I). B. Crane. 


THE HOOP PETTICOAT DAFFODILS. 
The illustration shows a hybrid Hoop Petticoat 
Daffodil, got by crossing the pretty N. Bulbo- 
codium monophyllus and some form of N. 
triandrus. The species N. Bulbocodium or Cor- 
bularia, as it is also called, has slender leaves, 
and is quite happy in a warm l>order, being also 
adapted for pots. There are rich golden-yellow 
(conspicuus) and sulphur-yellow forms. Ni¬ 
valis is a pretty white flower. We wish amateurs 



A hybrid Narcissus (N. Trimon). From a photograph by Mr. W. 8. Rogers, Sloane-street, 8.W. 


the aid of a proper utensil for the purpose, as 
occasions needs. To some people this must 
seem a lot of unnecessary detail and trouble, 
but if a really grand and highly artistic 
arrangement of flowers is to be produced—espe¬ 
cially in a severe competition— these details 
must be rigidly carried out. This same rule 
also applies to the arrangement of an ^pergne. 
Tho length of the wires and other supports will 
not need to be nearly so long as those used for 
the large vases. Those wires known as bouquet 
“stubbs” will answer the purpose admirably, 
and are chiefly used when filling in the base of an 
^pergne. Permit me here to give a word of 
advice to those who may find it necessary 
to purchase such an article. The makers are 
now bringing out many very elegant devices, 
the majority of which are quite unsuited for the 
purpose intended. They are made in all shades 
of colouring, often quite unfitting them for use as 
flower-stands. Endeavour to purchase pure 
white glass, as this can be filled with flowers of 
any desired colour. Ruby glasses avoid, they 
look verv pretty before being dressed ; but if they 
liave to be used, the choice of colour becomes very 
limited, or if used generally, tho arrangement of 
tho colours will often be most incongruous. 
Another point to observe when making a pur¬ 
chase is to see that each of the tubes 
is fixed with the oo(?n^g.J3orfccLL?|imright. 

Digitized by \j\J Q LC 


would grow these more in pots for their 
greenhouses. 


Protecting Pea-seed from mice— 

I often see in your valuable paper (as well as in 
others) the query as to the best means of saving 
Peas—garden and flowering—front the ravages 
of mice. For tho last three years, on discovering 
that the mice were beginning to make havoc 
amongst my Pens, I “watered” them with 
kerosene-oil from a watering-pot, and the mice 
at once ceased to attack them. I fancy that, in 
the event of tho Peas being up, it would be 
better to water—or rather oil—the ground 
either side of each row. I find rod-lead, chopped 
Furze, and other “ cures ” quite useless. Could 
anyone invent a similar cure for slugs ?—M. 0. 
Kir wan. 

Value of moles—a protest against 
their destruction. —I much regret to see 
moles called “ pests” and “ scourges it shows 
lamentable ignorance. They are among our 
best friends, entirely subsisting on wireworms, 
beetlos, cockchafer grubs, and other most mis¬ 
chievous larvie. A single mole consumes an 
enormous quantity in a few hours. Where moles 
abound, there, be sure, their food (the real 
“ pests ” to gardeners and farmers) also abounds. 
Even under the “bell-glass” wireworms were 
ready to eat the “choice seeds,” or the mole 


would not have l>een there. It eats no vegetable 
substance, only rids us of no end of insect 
enemies, and brings good soil up (easily spread). 
Only those who will not observe kill off moles, 
hedgehogs, toads, besides many most useful 
birds, who all work for us unnoticed and 
unthanked.—M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR MARKET. 

To grow r these flowers for sale with a certainty 
of obtaining profitable prices there are two great 
points to consider. The plants must be well- 
cultivated, and the choice of varieties thought 
out with care. We, of course, hear of gluts in 
the market, more especially during November, 
but such gluts are usually caused by quantities 
of indifferent produce. It is doubtful, how T ever, 
if first-class blooms, even in the most plentiful 
season, have yet proved unremunerative to the 
grower. We do know that in late October last 
a florist in a large way realised half-a-crow'n per 
plant, and there was no scarcity then. Such a 
figure in the open market looks tempting enough. 
The variety was yellow Lady Selbome. 

In cultivating Chrysanthemums for sale we 
want a few sorts, the colours of which are 
decided. Whites and yellows are the most 
favoured; then bronzes, good pinks, and crim¬ 
sons. They must have strong footstalks, so that 
the flowers are held firmly without the aid of 
sticks, and the plants should be free growers. If 
dwarf in habit so much the better. 


Early varieties. 


We are very much in favour of the plants being 
grown in pots the whole season. Nice blooms 
may be produced from plants cultivated other¬ 
wise, but still not the best. There is such a 
check given after lifting the roots from the open 
that no amount of care afterwards can bring out 
the flowers satisfactorily. Early varieties: 
Madame Desgrange is still the best white. 
Strike cuttings of this in February and give two 
or three subsequent shifts until 9-inch pots are 
reached. Do not use too rich a soil nor feed 
very highly, tho roots being somew’hat tender. 
It is naturally a dwarf grower and may grow* 
unstopped. Allow from eight to a* dozen 
branches to grow on each plant and dis¬ 
bud to the same number of flowers. The 
blooms from such a mode are very fine. Shading 
when the blooms are opening adds to their 
purity. The yellow' sport Q. Wermig w ill sup¬ 
ply that shade. M. Dupois is a capital bronze 
and M. Gustave Grancrwald a first-rate pink. 
The difficulty about the last is to get free 
growth into the plant; it has a most persistent 
habit of producing bloom buds from its earliest 
stages. Lady Fitzwygram is a good white, very 
pure, but the somew'hat incurving shape of its 
blossoms is not favoured by many. The habit 
of the plant and its easy ‘culture are all that 
could be desired. Harvest Home supplies a 
crimson shade among the very early sorts, but 
it will have some difficulty in ousting the older 
Roi des Pr^co^cs in that colour. Ryecroft 
Glory is a grand bronzy-yellow variety—which, 
however, is not at its best quite so early as the 
others named. All should be disbudded. Each 
of the sorts mentioned are naturally dw'arf, 
therefore require no topping to make the plants 
bushy. 

October varieties. 


For a long time Lady Selborne has been a 
popular white, and the yellow sport is equally 
valuable; these must still be grown. We 
think, however, that Pallanza is destined to 
beat anything in the w’ay of yellows for market 
work in October. It lias every merit. The 
flower is double and its florets gracefully formed. 
The colour is exceedingly rich. Its blooms are 
held firmly by the foot stalk, and the plant is 
very free. The sight of a houseful of this sort 
last autumn was one that will not be easily for¬ 
gotten. Pallanza should be noted. Mdlle. 
Lacroix has still its admirers and is useful. So, 
too, is Mrs. Geo. Rundle as an incurved flower. 
The wax-like balls generally find a ready sale. 
Its sport, Mrs. Dixon, is a fine yellow'. 
Souvenir de Petite Amie is a newer white sort 
that should be noted, for when better known it 
will certainly be among the most popular. It is 
very dwarf and branching, and the plant w'ill 
carry from &= dozen floC eighteen handsome 
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pure white flowers. William Holmes is yet the 
best crimson for October. That beautiful bronze 
variety, Source d’Or, is not at its best much 
before the 

November kinds. 

It is unsurpassed in its shade of colour, which 
is enhanced by gaslight ; hence its great popu¬ 
larity for decoration. The yellow sport should 
l>e useful. We fancy Louise would prove a 
good market variety. The blush-pink incurving 
blooms are borne freely, and the plant is par¬ 
ticularly dwarf. John Shrimpton and Wm. 
Seward are both tine crimsons, the latter 
requiring shade to keep the proper colour in the 
blooms. It is rather tall, too, but very hand¬ 
some. M. Georges Biron is a dark terra-cotta- 
red, likely to make a splendid market kind. It 
is of medium height and very easy to grow. 
Elaine is a well-known white. The variety, 
however, named Souvenir de Petite Amie, is 
far before it, and Mdlle. M. A. de Galbert has 
qualities which should make it a good market 
white. Mons. Ch. Molin is a first-rate bronze, 
very easy to grow. Charles Davis (bronze) and 
Viviand Morel (mauve) are excellent, and must 
be included. Mme. Maurius Ricond should be 
noted as a pink. 

Late varieties. 

Sorts which blossom in December and later 
are those, perhaps, most in demand. The sup¬ 
plies about Christmas-time are rarely overdone. 
White is, of course, the most important colour. 
Niveum and L. Canning, the former the earlier 
of the two, are splendid, and we do 
not know that anything better for the 
purpose of supplying cut blooms are re¬ 
quired. They must, however, be well grown. 
We sometimes read that excellent flowers are 
obtained by the planting out and lifting system, 
but as these notes refer to the best produce, it 
is advisable to grow the plants in pots from the 
lieginning. Nor is it wise to defer the striking 
at too late a period, a long season of growth 
being most essential. There are other good 
w r hites, such as Princess Victoria, Lady Law¬ 
rence (rather tall), and Princess May. For a 
yellow W. H. Lincoln is not beaten, although 
Le Rhone, when better known, should be very 
popular. A. H. Fewkes strikes us as likely to 
make a good late market yellow. The plant is 
dwarf and the colours of its flowers rich. Min¬ 
erva, again, is being tried this season. There is 
room for a yellow with a trifle more grace in 
formation of bloom than that possessed by 
flowers of W. H. Lincoln. Duchess of York is 
well worth a trial as a late sort. The yellow is 
of a particularly pleasing shade, although the 
plant is somewhat tall. One of the most charm¬ 
ing of a bronze shade is E. G. Hill. Lady Brooke 
is fine, but not double to the centre. A good 
crimson Chrysanthemum to flower late is badly 
wanted. Cullingfordi perhaps is the best as yet. 
G. W. Childs is fine and fairly late. Mrs. 
E. W. Clarke is late, but has too much of the 
purple shade to please. The best of a pink tint 
to bloom late is Mme. Rozain. This was in 
excellent condition about Christmas-time. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LACHENALIAS IN BASKETS. 

Of late years more attention has been paid to 
Lachenalias, so that we have some beautiful 
hybrids and seedlings quite distinct from the 
older forms. The kind illustrated (Lachenalia 
tricolor) makes a charming basket-plant, and 
Lachenalias are not grown in this way so much 
as they deserve. We have so few flowering plants 
at this season of the year which do well in 
baskets that it is surprising the stronger-growing 
varieties are not more grown in this way, the 
flowers lasting long and the plants of simple 
culture. The illustration depicts a charming 
basket of Lachenalias, the drooping leaves and 
flower-spikes having a more natural aspect than 
when the plants are grown in pots. For 
baskets, L. tricolor is one of the best, having 
bold leaves, dark green, spotted with dull purple, 
and about 1 foot in length when the bulbs are 
well grown. This kind blooms early in March, 
the flowers being of bright colour. L. Nelsoni 
and L. luteola bloom early and are of great 


If the loam be heavy, use a portion of leaf-soil. 
Lachenalias should be put into boxes or pots 
in August before the new root-growth com¬ 
mences. Give free drainage and grow 
them in a cool - house or frame, as they 
winter best in a structure just free of frost. 
The plants in baskets are placed in a cold 
fernery, pot plants being grown on a cool ash- 
bottom in cold frames. Those who may not 
have the space to grow these in baskets at the 
start may readily use 9-inch or 12-inch pans and 
then place in shallow baskets in January, or the 
pans may be suspended. It is not necessary to 
disturb the plants in baskets every season, as if 
they are well fed they like frequent supplies of 
liquid-manure when growing. Dip the pans or 
baskets in water once or twice a week and thus 
keep the flowers dry. When in bloom Lachen¬ 
alias enjoy a cool-house, and plenty of light and 
moisture after flowering. They require ripening 
by free exposure to light and less water. When 
the leaves die away store thorn as cool as pos¬ 
sible, keeping quite dry till potting-time, when 
the bulbs should be shaken out, sorted into sizes, 
and potted up. W. 



Good culture has already been advised as a 
means to success. This item is too much 
neglected in many cases. “ Only for market,” 
and the plants are allowed to grow almost at 
will. But the necessary potting should be done 
in time as well as good soil used. It should also 
be a rule to allow ample space for each plant to 
develop, not to stand a dozen specimens where 
there is but room for six. We do not like top¬ 
ping, only in the case of tall sorts, and this may 
be done after the middle of July. Disbudding 
both shoots and flower-buds later certainly pays 
for the time it takes. A plant with from twelve 
blooms to double that number will be found 
better than a whole mass less well developed. 
Proper supplies of water must always lie given, 
and cleanliness from insect pests sought if the 
best resalts are to follow. H. S. 


Snowdrop Cassaba.— This will no doubt 
become a very popular Snowdrop in gardens. 
It is classed as a variety of Elwesi, but it is very 
distinct in many ways, the fine large flowers 
naving stems of considerable length and of a 
decidedly pale yellow colour. The leaves, too, 
are long and broad. Established groups in their 
second year show marked^jiaprovement as com¬ 
pared with newly-collect 
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Lachenalia tricolor in a hanging-basket. 


beauty, being in advance of the one illustrated, 
so a succession of flower is obtained. These 
kinds differ in the colour of the bloom, the 
first-named being a newer hybrid than L. 
tricolor, and has golden-yellow flowers. L. 
luteola is well worth growing in all collections. 
L. pendula is of more drooping habit than those 
named, the flowers being of a deep purple-red 
and yellow colour, set on a stout stalk and 
drooping. This is one of the showiest of the 
species, nut not better than tricolor for baskets. 
There are many others, but those named are 
beet for baskets. Lachenalias can be grown 
in frames and with little heat. When 
grown in baskets give ample width between the 
wires, so that the growths can readily push out at 
the sides of the basket. I have some very light 
baskets, home-made, with a few cross supports 
and strong rim, the other portion being 2-inch 
wire-netting. A good effect can be got by using 
two or three varieties if sorts are selected 
which bloom at the same time. The baskets 
should be lined with fresh Sphagnum Moss. I 
refer live Moss, as if the bottom of the basket be 
amped when suspended, it presents a neater 
appearance than dried Moss. Use a compost of 
turfy loam, dried cow-manure, and sharp sand. 


Boronia heterophvlla.— This has de¬ 
servedly become within the last few years one 
of the most popular hard-wooded plants that 
we have, and no wonder, for it is not difficult 
to grow, and its beautiful brightly-coloured 
blossoms are borne in great profusion. The 
flowers are not so fragrant as those of B. megas¬ 
tigma ; still they emit a very pleasing perfume, 
which must be enjoyed without disturbing the 
plant, as the leaves, if agitated in any way, nave 
a heavy, disagreeable smell, which is by no 
means desirable. The blossoms of this remain 
fresh and bright for a long time if shaded from 
the hottest sun, and this is a great point in 
favour of this Boronia. The sober-tinted B. 
megastigma must on no account be passed over, 
as its little bell-shaped blossoms, delicately 
poised on slender stems, are so fragrant, that a 
single bloom can for this reason be detected for 
some little distance. Its scent, too, seems to 
be admired by nearly everyone, which is not 
always the case with flowers remarkable for 
their fragrance. While noticing the above- 
named species of Boronia, the merits of such as 
B. sorrulata and B. elatior must not be over¬ 
looked. The two last flower somewhat later 
than the others mentioned. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FOLIAGE PLANTS IN WINTER ON THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 

It would l>e quite possible, with the wealth of 
material we have, to make a most interesting 
winter garden alone. I have noted the follow¬ 
ing as desirable for that purpose: Andromeda 
tetragona is distinct in its vivid green ; A. poli- 
folia, A. p. major and A. p. minor are charming 
in their degrees of bronziness, the latter par¬ 
ticularly so ; A. calyeulata, of taller growth, is 
very distinct; while A. Mariana retains 
many of its richly-coloured leaves. A. racemosa 
retains most of its leaves, and they are almost 
purple. Azalea procumbens is a compact mass 
of reddish-bronze, while Thymus ISerpyllum 
coccineus is of even a deeper colour. Fraukenia 
la?yis is the deepest green thing in the garden ; 
this is a most excellent carpeting plant. Galax 
apliylla is beautiful in its various shades of 
green to red ; while G. a. macrophylla, with 
much larger leaves, scarcely changes from green 
at all. Aubrietia purpurea aurea variegata, 
rich in its yellow margining, is very showy, and 
as many of its shoots are often entirely yellow, 
it looks in the distance like a plant in flower. 
The old (and now not often seen) A. p. albo- 
varicgata is also a good plant. Erica camea is 
already a mass of rosy buds, while Alyssum 
alpestre forms closely creeping masses of silver. 
Gault heria procumbens is well known and excel¬ 
lent in its glossy greenness ; while G. nummu- 
laria is of quite another type of growth ; it forms 
thick masses of rather dull green leaves and rus- 
sety stems, with here and there leaves of a bronzy 
tint. Hepa,tica acutiloba has beautifully marbled 
leaves, quite different to those of H. triloba ; 
they are also more prostate in habit. In damp 
places Helonias bullata is most distinct, 
rich clumps of luxuriant green changing to 
bronzy-red. Ledum lati folium compactum is a 
mass of old bronze. Mcgasea Crcesus is 
the smallest of them all, the leaves not much 
more than 3 indies across and rich bronze and 
red. The two Aciphyllas, Colensoi and Lyalli, 
are very distinct, the former vivid green and the 
latter a curious ru-ty-grey. Berberis buxifolia 
nana is a good and distinct shrub. The various 
Heaths are a power in themselves. Menziesia 
polifolia is good, and the distinction in colour 
between the white and the purple kinds is very 
marked. M. cmpetrifolia is very distinct. 
Cassinia fulvia, not hurt in the least by the cold, 
is beautiful in its golden sheen ; while last, but 
by no means least, Tellima grandiflora rubra 
provides the ruddiest masses in the garden. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PICKLING CABBAGES. 

These are not grown in some gardens, as so few 
are required. There are only about half-a- 
dozen kinds, the one illustrated, namely, Blood 
Red, being one of the best, both as regards size, 
colour, and quality. Some kinds have far too 
much thick stalk, but the one named above par¬ 
takes of the character of the Drumhead or flat- 
headed type. It is also known under the name 
of Large Blood Red, and is grown in large 
quantities for the market. On the Continent 
the Red Cabbage is used in a variety of ways, 
but in this country its value is for pickling. The 
old Red Dutch is the variety grown in private 
gardens. It was largely planted in market 
gardens twenty years ago, but I prefer the one 
illustrated, as less of it is wasted when cut up 

T?ifc next large variety is Large Drumhead, 
w hich is a splendid market Cabbage for size and 
weight, but in quality is not equal to the kinds 
named, as in wet seasons on some soils it splits 
so quickly that it is unsaleable. It also gets of 
a greenish hue or bronzy-green if grown in 
unsuitable soil. Sutton’s Dwarf Red is quite 
distinct from the varieties named above, and is 
doubtless a choice selection, one of its parents 
being the one illustrated. It is a dwarfer 
grower, very solid, and one of the best for a 
private garden, owning to its delicate flavour. 


plants. When the seedlings have attained a 
good size, plant out the end of September in 
rows at least 2 feet apart and 18 inches between 
the plants. Cabbages of any kind are gross 
feeders, liking a rich, well-manured soil, as 
quick growth in the spring and summer are im¬ 
portant. Plant, too, on land that has not borne 
a similar crop for some time, the ground being 
double dug or trenched and manured. Firm 
planting is essential to promote a dwarf stem, 
and in dry weather give ample supplies of mois¬ 
ture. Those who do not require size may sow 
seed in March, and they will get small compact 
heads. Much time, however, may be saved by 
sowing a pincli of seed in heat in a house or 
frame and pricking off when large enough into 
cold frames. Plant out in the middle of April, 
and this sowing will be weeks in advance of 
those sown in the open. For spring sowing 
select a form of the Dwarf Red or Utrecht type, 
as they come more quickly. To obtain size in 
either spring or autumn-sowm plants, the latter 
during the summer well repay for supplies of 
liquid-manure or guano. G. 


156.— Tomato-house.— Your 3-feet side 
walls are too high. Half that height of brick¬ 
work and the other 18 inches with a glass light 
would have been much better, as one could get 
more light. Looking at the size of your house, 
it will be a good plan to set the plants out in 
the border tor the first year without any pre¬ 
paration, except making it pretty firm. After 



261.— Irises on river bank.— “ Mowgli ” 
should without doubt try the Japanese Irises 
(I. Knempferi), but, unless the soil is porous, so 
that the super abundant moisture can drain 
away, it would be courting failure to plant 
without preparing the ground. For some time 
I grew r , or endeavoured to grow', these Irises in 
heavy, holding loam by a stream bank, and to 
my surprise lost some dozens of plants. Now’ I 
remove the natural soil and substitute a rich 
porous compost, such as leaf-mould, peat, and 
w’ell-rotted manure in equal quantities, and in 
this they flourish as strikingly as formerly they 
failed. Besides, these Irises and the Siberian, 
of which there are several forms, the grand 
varieties ochrolcuca . (or gigantea), aurea, and 
Monnieri should succeed. I have seen them 
growing grandly in a very damp situation. 
The variegated form of the common Water Flag 
should also be used in quantity. The flowers ot 
this variety are identical with those of the 
Yellow Flag Iris, but the large sword-shaped 
leaves are distinctly lined with broad bands of 
yellow, which, however, lose their tint and 
become green after the fading of the flow’ers. At 
the time that the variegation is most marked 
the effect is very striking, and I liave known 
fine plants with loaves over 4 feet long mistaken 
for the variegated New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax).—S. W. F. 

New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers. —We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us specimens. Flowers travel best when 
freshly cut. Cotton wool should never be used 
for packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
laid over them. 
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Cabbage Blood Red Pickling. 


It is the earliest pickling Cabbage I have grown, 
which is a great gain w’here ground is scarce. 
I have obtained very fine heads from seed sown 
early in March, but, of course, if size be re¬ 
quired it is bast to sow seed in the autumn. 
The old Utrecht Red, a small, but very fine 
dark red variety, is much grown on the Conti¬ 
nent. It is recommended for its good quality 
and value for spring sowing. Sow the seed in 
March, and pickling may be done late in July, 
so that it possesses great value as a catch crop 
should there lie a failure of other kinds. 

I will conclude my selection of varieties with 
a very dark kind named Late Black or Super¬ 
fine Black, but I do not recommend it in 
reference to those named above. Though 
arker in colour when pickled, it loses its 
colour quickly, and is somewhat inferior in 
quality. There are other kinds, such as tho 
new Garfield Pickier, and early red kind, with 
a conical growth much resembling the well- 
known Cocoa-nut Cabbage. This, when pickled, 
is of a bright-red colour, and of excellent quality. 
It should be selected where quality is an 
important point. 

As regards culture, so much depends upon the 
quality. If large heads are required, it is well 
to sow seed either the last week in July or the 
first week in August, but much depends upon 
the soil and locality. The grouncf should be 
well prepared for the seed-bed, but as only a 
small quantity is often required, a space may 
often be given by the side of the other autumn 
or green varieties. Sow thinly to get sturdy 


taking one crop of Tomatoes, you may remove 
half of the old soil and make good with loam. 
With regard to winter flowers you will, of 
course, grow a good many Chrysanthemums, 
singleZonal Pelargoniums, Freesias, Lachenalias, 
Roman Hyacinths, and Daffodils. You may 
also grow late crops of French Beans in pots, and 
earlv Potatoes the same. If you have shelves 
fixed to the roof you may get a crop of ripe 
Strawberries from pots before all the space is 
wanted for Tomatoes again.—J. C. C. 


155. — China Asters for show. — To 

have the blooms of China Asters fit for show by 
the 5th August, the seed should be sown not 
later than the end of March and the plants 
brought on in a greenhouse or frame. The 
plants require a rich deep soil, and they should 
be 1 foot apart each way, and the position a 
warm and sheltered one in the open. Give 
them plenty of weak liquid-manure in dry 
weather from the first, and reduce the flower- 
buds to three on each plant. If you can give 
the protection of a glass light the last fort¬ 
night before the show, the flowers w’ill be pro¬ 
tected from wind and rain, and be all the better 
for it. Place a stout post at each corner of the 
light to keep it in position.—J. C. C. 

The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8to, linen boards, price 12s. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-prees on finest hand made 
paper, well bound in vellum, One Guinea ncU. Through all 
Booksellers. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GiftDKXRre free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and concisdy written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
OAUixnfo, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrxihq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qardkhikq 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

284 -Fernery.— “ A. J.” will be much obliged if you 
will kindly inform her the best way to start a small 
fernery, so as to have a succession of Ferns for house 
decoration. She has a small cool greenhouse, heated only 
on cold nights in winter ; also, if you will tell her the most 
suitable kinds, and the cheapest way of starting and pro¬ 
pagating them.— Mrs. Jaakkk. 


302. -Rose-leaves dropping (R. L. Muir ).—The 
cause must be sought at the roots. It is important that 
Roses under glass should have some rest, with the roots a 
little drier for a time during first part of winter. Where 
a forcing temperature is always maintained the plants get 
no rest, and as a matter of course the foliage anu buds are 
weak and i>oor. 

303. — Unsatisfactory Bouquet d’Or Rose 

(C. J. Gregory ).—You had better prune the Rose rather 
hard back as the buds have been rubbed off. The shoot 
might start latent buds, but you would scarcely get 
flowers. You would be more likely to get flowers from the 
latent buds, which have not yet started, towards the bottom 
of the shoot. Cut hack to 18 inches or so. 

301. How to vaporise (C. K. T .).—The size of 
the copper dish is about 4 inches in diameter, and just 
fits the top of the zinc cullender, and is filled about half 
hill of nicotine. Full instructions are supplied by the 
dealers in these articles. Nicotine is a liquid much 
stronger than Tobacco-juice, as commonly sola. Particulars 
oan be obtained from Mr. Richards, Old Shot Tower Wharf, 
Lambeth. 

306. — Ants in Oucumber-bed (Anxious One).— 
Ants dislike disturbance, and if they are frequently stirred 
about, and a little sulphur or guano dusted among them, 
they will soon Beek fresh quarters. Petroleum sprinkled 
over them after the nest has been found and stirred about 
will dislodge them. Better clear them out of the Cucumber 
frame. They upset the plants by disturbing the soil 
round the roots. 

306.—Christmas Roses from seed (Expectant). 
—If home-saved, sow as soon as ripe in the greenhouse 
in light rich soil. If purchased, it will he better to sow 
in spring in a slight hot-bed, but move to the greenhouse 
as soon as the plants are up. An exact temperature 
is not of special importance, but these seeds germinate 
better in a mild heat, but should be moved to the 
greenhouse as soon as the plants are up. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

286.— Unsatisfactory Fern (R. L. Muir).— Prob¬ 
ably the Ferns have been very dry some time or other. 

286 -Killing woodlloe (J. D. A., Bolton ).-This is 
a very good plan. Mangold-wurzel and Swede Turnips are 
even better. 


287. — Pelargonium leaves damping (R. l. 
Mutr \—Seems to be damping: management is wrong. 
Ventilate more freely. 

288. — Vegetables for border (R. Loath).—Q row 
Turnips, Spinach, salads of all kinds, or any other shallow- 
rooting, quick-growing vegetable. 

280.— Scale On Ferns (R. L. Muir ).— White scale is 
difficult to kill; fumigating will not destroy it. Sponge 
with Fir-tree-oil or soft-soap, 2 oz. to the gallon. 

290. — Lime for garden (Subscriber j. — The lime 
will do no harm to Potatoes or Strawberries, and will prob¬ 
ably be beneficial if lime has not been applied recently. 

291. — Cabbage Rose-bushes (C. E. F.). — in 
pruning the Roses cut out enough of the old stems to let 
In the light, and shorten back young shoots a little, 
acoording to strength. 

202.— Planting Violet runners (Flora).— u you 
divide or take runners from your Violets now, and plant in 
good soil, they will flower freely next winter and spring. 
Mulch and water in summer. 


293. —Maiden-hair-tree (IT. Maes .—The Salisburia 
adiantifolia (Maiden-hair-tree) is a native of Japan, intro¬ 
duced about 1754. You have correctly described its 
appearance. There are many more graceful trees. 

204.—Seedling Peaches (Peach ).—Your seedling 
will require budding in summer when strong enough. Grow 
on, feed, and get it done for you, as some practice is neces¬ 
sary. It will fruit second year after working. If in u pot 
plant out at once. 

20 $.—Strawberry Royal Sovereign (Durham). 
—Koval Sovereign is the best cropper we have seen, and of 
excellent quality. The fruits are larger than Noble, and 
more wedge-shaped, and firmer. The plants do well in 
heavy land or light, having a strong constitution. 

206.— Gooseberry-trees (G. H. C .).-Some Goose¬ 
berries, especially dessert kinds, are loose, spreading 
growers. Thin out weak shoots, and get a few sticks, ana 
train upwards, cutting away lower shoots, and feed well. 
They will make new surface-roots and a vigorous top- 
growth. 


207.—Vines in small greenhouse (Smet hunch). 
—You could only grow two Vines; indeed, one would 
suffice if well grown. We advise Black Hamburgh, and 
plant at once. Your temperature would do well. 8ee 
other note en Vines, as this also applies to the same 
subject. 


S® 8 - — Syringing Peach-trees and Vines 

{Geo. Levol).— Am regards syringing so much depends upon 
temperatures given. Vines and Peaches are syringed 
during the time named. Peaches require a lower temper¬ 
ature when in flower by 10 degs., and should be syringed 
till the fruits ripen or colour. 

299.—Herbaceous plants for cutting (Constant 
Meader ).—Among the most useful things are Asters, Sweet 
Peas, Gaillardias, Iceland and other Poppies, Annual 
Chrysanthemums, Coreopsis in variety, Cornflowers, 
Gymophila paniculate, Everlasting Peas, Lupins in 
variety, Scabious, Mignonette, etc. 


300. -Building greenhouse (Perplexed ).—We do 
not understand what the by laws of the L.C.O. will 
permit the surveyor to do, but as the house is built we 
should let it remain, anyway. Perhaps the surveyor will 
never see it. This does not appear to be a case for the 
surveyor, taking a common-sense dew of the matter. 


y s^ -^rra^ta infested with caterpillars 
{Folly Webb ).—Syringe the trees freely with soap-suds or 
with Sunlight-soap early in the day. Place the paper 
mider bushes, and after syringing bum the caterpillars, 
Hellebore-powder should then be dusted over the trees 
whilst damp, and repeated in a 
remain. 
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307.— Flowers for summer (Clay Soil).—Tor vour 
purpose Emperor and Princess Alice Stock, Gaillardias, 
Asters, Candytufts, Coreopsis, Mignonette, Heli&nthus, 
Marigolds, Pansies in variety—in fact, most of the gay 
annuals. A few of above would require raising in boxes 
and planting out after, but there is a wide selection. You 
could sow also Honesty, Salpiglossis, Rocket, Scabious, 
Sweet Sultan, Mignonette, ana Gaillardias in beds. 

306. — Vines bleeding (E. P.). — Probably late 
pruning or the wood is badly ripened, as both will cause 
bleeding, and it is aggravated by sudden fluctuations of 
temperatures. We should have pruned earlier than the 
date named. You may not have exposed your canes 
sufficiently. Many Vines, no matter how well managed, 
bleed a little. Give a little extra warmth. They will soon 
grow' out of it, and keep border a little drier for a time. 

309. — Grass under trees (Dr. Beluchlade ).—'There 
is no way of renovating Grass destroyed by trees other 
than laying down new turf, but as this will in turn probably 
be destroyed, something more permanent than Grass 
would be desirable. The sinall-leaved English Ivy would 
succeed, and would cover up all the ground. In’the Ivy 
you might plant Snowdrops, Daffodils, and other early 
flowering bulbs, and so give the spot a dressy appear¬ 
ance. 

310. - Late Peas for exhibition (F. For 
the date named sow the middle of May, and a good 
Marrow variety, such as Autocrat or Peerless Marrowfat. 
You will do well to grow them on deep drills or trenches. 
Proceed thus : Dig out the soil in trench a spade deep, and 
fill in with good, decayed manure, and cover with soil, 
leaving a slight depression in drill or trench. Bow thinly. 
Water if dry, and give liquid-manure or moisture in dry 
weather when growing freely. 

311. —Plants for greenhouse border (Ard- 
maine ).—We might begin to answer your question by 
asking another—what plants would you like to grow there ? 
Because, without knowing your individual tastes, we might 
recommend something you might not like. You might 

f >lant Camellias, or Peaches, if you preferred fruit. Myrtles, 
ndian Rhododendrons. All these might be grown in pots 
and taken out in the summer. Tomatoes would do either 
in pots or boxes, or may be planted in the border. 

812.— Outdoor Vines (D. Pugh ).—The best six 
outdoor Vines will include Royal Muscadine, Esperon, Old 
White Sweetwater. There is, or was, a Black Muscadine 
suitable for open-air culture, but we have not seen it for 
many years. Block Cluster, Miller's Burgundy. Anyone 
with a good length of south wall would confer a benefit by 
getting a collection of hardy Grapes together and testing 
them. We daresay some of the old sorts are lost, but 
others might be obtained from France or other countries. 

313.— Feeding young Vines (Cliff ).—Do not over¬ 
feed the young Vines. When they begin to hear they will 
take more nourishment. If you bend the canes back, and 
the wood is properly ripened, they ought to break. If vou 
take the end of the cane in your lmnd, and twist it, like 
you would a hay-hand, until the pressure has been felt all 
the w r ay to the roots, the sap will be liberated, and the buds 
may break. If you cut back now there will be bleeding, 
unless you use styptic. Better not crop the weak Vine 
yet. 

314.— Apple-trees (Ironstone ).—Deep rooting in a 
bod sub-sou has produced the canker. There i9 no remedy, 
as the trees are too old to lift. You had better plantyoung 
trees on the Paradise-stock. The Azalea mav be propa¬ 
gated by taking cuttings of the young shoots about 
3 inches long, when the wood is about half ripe, and insert 
them in a pot of sandy peat, made quite firm, with holf-an- 
inch of silver-sand on top. Cover with a bell-glass, 
the condensed moisture to be wiped from the inside 
daily. 

315.—Rose-pruning (Ohanna ).—Some cut their 
greenhouse Roses bock in the way you purpose, and some 
are opposed to the practice. It seems unnatural to cut 
hard back every season, but Mar6chal Niel and Gloire de 
Diion succeed under the treatment. The object is to 
obtain fine blooms, and if there is time after cutting back 
for the plants to make vigorous growth and ripen It, it 
w’orks out right. We do not think we should treat Uheshunt 
Hybrid or W. A. Richardson thus, nor yet Reine Marie 
Henriette; the latter is rather a poor-growing Rose, and 
the wood requires time to ripen. The wood of the pci* 
Roses was probably made late and unripe. I 


816.— Plants in flower at Christmas (A Con¬ 
stant Reader). —Cyclamens are among the most saleable 
flowers at Christmas, but the young plants ought to be up 
and ready to prick off now. Primula obconica, Freesios, 
double and single Daffodils flower well in 5-inch pots: 
Tulips, Roman Hyacinths, and Mignonette you ought to be 
able to grow well. 

317. —Hydrangea panlculata (Hydrangea).—This 
is quite hardy, does well indoors or in open in pots, and 
flowers earlv in July. Plant in rich soil, with a little 
manure, and cut the'growths down to within 6 inches of 
the old wood. The flowers are produced on the new wood 
from the base. Water freely in dry weather. It produoes 
a large pinkish-white truss, and very pretty, ana blooms 
freely every year if planted out in good soil, hut is a gross 
feeder, requiring manure and moisture when in hill 
growth. 

318. — Training young Apple-trees (WWieY— 
You will not need to prune young trees if planted in 
November. Leave the leader, merely shortening it a few 
inches if strong, and tie in the lower shoots to tne fence. 
As growth is made your upright shoots will make several 
breaks. 8elect four of the strongest at a few inches apart, 
and pinch othera back. These will be your side shoots for 
next season, and allow one to go from point of leader. You 
will do well to give your young trees a mulch and moisture 
in dry weather. 

319. — Treatment of Vine in greenhouse 

(J. U. F .).—Remove one of the bunches at once on each shoot, 
also stop the shoots with bunches on at the second joint 
beyond the bunch, and this in time will push out another 
at the top. Pinch this to first joint, and later breaks mb 
clean off. By stopping now you strengthen fruit-bearing 
shoots, and you may leave the terminal on each Vine to 
run at will. To encourage root growth on this shoot you 
must not allow any fruit, and you will get good extension 
growth for next year. 

320. — Woodllce in greenhouse (C. S. C., Clon¬ 
mel ).—There are several ways of getting rid of woodlice 
in a greenhouse, all of which involve some trouble. Find 
their haunts, and pour boiling water over them. Set traps 
for them by placing slices of Potato secreted away In 
flower-pots, laid on their sides, the pots to be examined 
and the insects killed every morning. Beetroots, with the 
centre scooped out and placed about, will attract them. 
Keep a colony of toads. By these several means woodlice 
may be got nd of in time. 

321. —Treatment Of Vine (Anxious ).—Syringe 
twice daily, early in morning and at closing. Use tepid 
water, and omit the syringing if w'eather is dull, and only 
once a day if you have little heat. You will not need soap 
if you use moisture freely, but you must not syringe when 
the Vines are showing bloom. See note on * Vine in this 
week’s issue. If you nave spider syringe freely, and close 
the house early in the afternoon. Spider cannot thrive 
with damp. If you fumigate do it thoroughly now, and 
not again until Vines are set. 

322. — Treatment of Abutllons (Mollis). — it 
occurs to us that your Abutilons have not nod sufficient 
ventilation, and perhaps being in large pots the roots are 
out of order. We should prune back now and let 
them break, and then repot, and you will then have plants 
that will retain their flower buds. You may take off the 
little bulbs from the Vallota, if it can be done without 
disturbing the old bulbs, to induce the bulbs to flower. 
Place them out in the sunshine next July, and ripen their 
growth ; they will then flower. 

323. — Cherries, Peaches, and Asparagus 
(Constant Reader ).—Bud your Cherry-trees in summer, 
when the bark runs freely, and do the work in dull weather 
and damp the buds. June and July are best months, 
according to season, and keep the buds moist for a time. 
Bud the Peaches at the same time, and if you look back 
you will Bee notes on budding and grafting in Cardkxixo. 
Uncover the beds of Asparagus, rake them over, and cut 
down at the side a little to make level and neat. Feed 
freely during growth with fish or liquid-manure. The 
summer is the time to feed. 

324. — Diseased Grapes (Niveum).-We are unable 
to trace mildew, but it looks as if that was the cause of the 
berries being spotted. Is there any mould or white sub¬ 
stance on berries or foliage ? We wish you had sent us a 
leaf. For mildew use sulphur freely, and give air care¬ 
fully, maintaining also a drier atmosphere. The leaf may 
be scalded, but it is early for that, ana we think it must be 
mildew. A little dry sulphur dusted over the leaves and 
berries will arrest it. Mildew is caused by too much 
moisture, with cold at the same time. 

325. —Mimosa (Acacia) not flowering (Lady F.y 
—Acacia dealbata, the variety enclosed, is not considered 
a free bloomer, though it has a graceful, elegant habit. 
Years ago 1 had it in a large conservatory, and though it 

f rew freely the flowers were few and far between. This, 
consider, arose through the plant being shaded by the 
climbers; the wood did not ripen. Another of the same 
kind in a large pot, that was turned outside early in 
July, flowered freely, but, of course, did not make so 
much w’ood. The plant wants exposure to ripen the 
wood. 

320. — Collection of vegetables (Constant 
Reader).— Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Mushrooms are good 
for tho purpose, but Mushrooms are a weak dish at that 
season unless specially fine. We give the following : Peas, 
Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, French or Runner Beans, Vege¬ 
table Marrows, Potatoes (Ashleof section), Turnips, Model 
or Snowball Cucumber, Onions, Carrots. Beet and Celery, 
if good, may be added in place of Cabbage, but you must 
not omit Potatoes, and there should be at least three dishes 
of roots, such as Turnips, Carrots, or similar, to make the 
best selection. 

827.— Unhealthy Lemon-tree leaves (Mary) — 
There are no insects on the leaves, though there are traces 
of the work of thrips on the large leaf of Farfugium grande. 
The leaves of the Lemon ore very small, as if tne plant was 
started and pushed up in small pots. The brown spots 
on the leaves appear to have been caused by spots of cold 
water settling on them, and remaining long enough to 
Injure the tissues. If you have syringed in tne afternoon 
this might arise through spote of water remaining on ail 
night in a low temperature. This is the only idea that 
occurs to me in the absence of fuller information, as there 
are no insect 0 . 
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328. — Pe&oh-trees in vinery unseated 

(G . H. C.\ —You had better not cut out gross wood now, 
but encourage new wood freely from the base. When this is 
fairly well advanced you may gradually cut away gross 
wood. We do not advise cutting, and you will not need 
anything to prevent bleeding If you follow out above 
advice. Stop gross shoots, lay in—that is, allow others to 
grow from the base to take place of fruiting wood, which 
will be cut away in autumn. These may be tied in loosely 
in June and July. You will require to remove a large 
number of shoots to prevent crowding. 

329. —Arranging gardens (Rose).—Your design is 
very appropriate, ana oould scarcely be improved upon. In 
the space reserved for shrubs we should plant out 
lawson's Cypress in the centre in the bark. On one side 
a laburnum, and on the other a Scarlet Thom. In front 
there would be room for a White and Purple Lilac, as you 
seem to wish for them ; also aSyringa, planting the Purple 
Lilac in the centre. At the other end you might plant 
dwarf Apples on the Paradise, and standard Plums, with 
a Rhododendron or two in the foreground if the soil is 
suitable. Plant the standard Plums 14 feet apart or so, 
and Lhe dwarf Apples among them. 

880.— Ohemlc&l manures (H. P. W.;.— The whole¬ 
sale chemist supplied what was doubtless intended. 
There are several forms of phosphates, and their constitu¬ 
ents may van;* a little ; still, lime in some shape forms 
one of the principal ingredients. There are bone phos¬ 
phates and phosphates obtained from mineral substances, 
such as coprolites, etc. It is a manure largely used by 
the Potato growers in the Fen districts. Gypsum is a 
white solid substance, composed of sulphuric acid and 
calcium, and acts in some such way as superphosphate. 
Lime, though useful in certain coses, would not be so 
effective as gypsum. Common salt is a very useful 
manure on certain soils, but when used on damp, heavy 
land the Potatoes are bad and watery in texture. 

331. —Treatment of M&lm&ison O&m&tions 
(Mrs. Copper»tone).—U the roots are not in good condition 
repot, using a good deal of peat and sharp sand. The 
disease Is not bad when plants are in peat, but if the roots 
are healthy try & dressing of sulphur round the bottom of 
the stems. If you could plant out in a bed of peat and 
sand under glass they would probably do better, and vou 
might obtain good layers. The Fancy Carnations had 
better be planted out in some fresh loom and some gritty 
material, such as rood-scrapings, mixed with it. Fresh 
new soil rather gritty is a great help in fighting the disease. 
Seedling Carnations, sown now, will not flower as regards 
the hulk of them, before next year. No doubt seedlings 
are hardier, more vigorous, and consequently freer from 
disease than plants from layers or cuttings. 

332. — Roses (Durham). — The Crimson Rambler 
belongs to the Polyontha Roses. It has a climbing habit, 
and may be used to cover an arch or wall. With us it is 
a light crimson. The constitution is fairly hardy. It 
was planted out in the open and exposed during the 
severe frost of 1896, and the young wood was killed back 
some distance; it broke strongly from the bottom. 
There is no reason why it should not succeed in Durham 
if the roots were mulched. As you can grow good vege¬ 
tables, your soil, if well managed, ought to grow good 
Roses, if not exposed to cold winds. Roses want shelter 
from frosty currents. Roses ought to have a well-broken-up 
and freely-manured soil 2 feet deep. Give them this, ana 
you will succeed. The following are good varieties of dark 
Roses: Abel Carrtere, Charles Lefebvre, Duchess of 
Bedford, Earl of Dufferin, General Jacqueminot, Glory of 
Cheshunt, Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, Sultan 
of Zanzibar, 8enateur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner, Victor 
Verdier. 

333. —Propagating the Mulberry.—I shall be 
glad if you can kindly give me any information os to the 
propagation of the Mulberry ? Can they be raised from 
cuttings, and how?—M ulberry. 

*** Thu tree is usually raised from seed. The branches 
may be layered in the usual way, but , as far as ice are 
aware, they are never grafted. 

334. — Flowering shrube.— I covered two banks, 
full of flowering shrubs, with stable-manure about three 
weeks ago. Ought it to be left on the earth till the spring ? 
I ask because, as the banks are in front of the bouse, the 
dressing looks rather unsightly.—C. J. H. 

V We presume you put on the manure because the 
shrubs were in bad health f If so, of course you must 
leave it on, and give abundant icaterings in dry weather. 

335. —Annuals amongst Carnations.—I have 
just planted out a bed of Carnations, and would be glad to 
know if you would recommend sowing some dwarf annual, 
such as Nemophila in sign is, for a carpet around the 
plants. The bed is bordered with a creamy-yellow Tufted 
Pansy.—M. H. N. 

*,* We dislike any /lowers with Carnations, but you 
should try the Nemophila and the beautiful deep blue 
Phacelia campanulana. 

338.— Pruning Rose-trees.— I have some on a wall, 
south aspect, which grew very grossly last year from 
2} feet high to 11 feet. How much of these long shoots 
should be cut off, and do you advise all the small weakly 
ones at the bottom being cut off ?—G. K. E. 

You do not state of what varieties or kinds the 
plants mentioned are. Some classes require considerably 
more pruning than others. As, however, the growths de¬ 
scribed are in all probability more or less sqft and unripe, 
having been made so rapidly, it will be advisable to shorten 
the tops back to sound wood, at any rate, or to cut away 
something like a fourth or third part qf their whole length. 
Yes ; any weak spray at the base had better be removed . 

887.—Mildew in a propagator.—I have a propa¬ 
gator in which I have placed pans, planted with seeas, and 
embedded the pans In peat-Moes. Over the pans I have 
placed pieoes of glass, which I turn every day. I have 
also covered the little steam chimneys in the propagator 
with pieces of glass to prevent the steam escaping into the 
propagator, and I keep the temperature between 80 dees, 
and 70 degs. I find, however, mildew appearing on the 
soil in thepans. Kindly inform me how this can be 
avoided ? The plants are not yet showing.—H. 

*** The pans are kept too close. Remove the pieces qf 
glass for an hour or tun morning and evening, tilting the 
sash of the frame a litfte <tt the same timef so at to allow 
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the surface of the soil to dry a little. The mildew will 
then probably disappear , but should it still persist in one 
or more cases remove the pans from the propagator and 
let the soil become quite dry. If this is done, before the 
seeds begin germinating no harm will be done. Of course 
it must be moistened again subsequently. 

338. — Flowering plants from seed.— I should be 
much obliged if you would tell me in an early number of 
Gardening if the following plants, which were sown in heat 
at the end of February, will flower this year ?—'Tuberous 
Begonia, single, Dianthus Heddewigi, Iceland Poppy, 
Coreopsis Atkinsoni, hybrid Delphinium, Aquilegia 
chrysantha ami cmrulea. If so, are the Dianthus any use 
on bedding plants V I have them in three distinct colours. - 
J. H. F. 

Yes. With gocul culture all the subjects named will 
fioiver the same season when raised from seed sown at the 
time mentioned. A garni strain of Dianthus Heddewigi 
makes a pretty bed,'and the plants last in bloom for a 
considerable time, but, personally, we do not admirtkthem 
so much as some profess to do. 

339. — Lilies.— Lost November I planted in the open 
ground the following Liliums : Pardalinum, testaceum, 
tigrinum, croceum, chalcedonicum, colchieum, elegans, 
Browni, davuricum, pomponium, Mart agon,, speciosum 
rubrum, roseum, purpureum, and Kratzeri. The 
only ones whichh have appeared up to now are testa¬ 
ceum, tigrinum, and speciosum Kraetzeri. Would you 
kindly say when I might expect the others ? I also found 
in the garden, which I only took in October last, some 
Lily bulbs, which have now produced leaves like the 
autumn leaves of candidum, but there are no signs of a 
stem. Can you say what they are ?—Hoss. 

*** Lilies are very quixotic in their behaviour. Be 
patient. We cannot tell what the kinds may be from inert 
description. 

340. —“Geranium” cuttings decaying.—I put 

some “ Geranium " cuttings in about a fortnight ago. 
mixing some sand with the soil, and gave them a good 
watering. On looking at them I And they are nearly all 
rotten at the bottom, although the soil was quite dry. 
Can you please tell me the cause ?— J. W. Turtone. 

*»* Probably the soil was made too wet, or the drainage 
was insufficient, or the temperature may have been too 
low. A genial but rather dry warmth is necessary to 
strike cuttings of these plants successfully at this season, 
and they usually do best when stood over or near a row or 
turn of hot pipes. After the first watering in the soil ought 
to be kept almost dry until the cuttings are rooted ; and it 
is also advisable to let them be on a shelf, and dry for a 
few hours before inserting them. 

341. —Manure for garden.—will you please say 
what kind of manure would suit my flower garden this 
spring (artificial would be most convenient to apply if suit¬ 
able)? I dusted ground with boiled bone two years ago. 
It had nothing last year. But the bedding-out plants died 
very much, and when taken out the roots w'ere gone 
entirely, as though eaten. It is rather a sulphury climate, 
and soot falls upon the ground. It is strong soil. Would 
salt do good? If bo, what quantity? Would it harm 
Strawberries, Stocks, Dahlias, Pansies, Poppies, Mignon¬ 
ette, “Geraniums,” Roses, Apple and Gooseberry-trees, 
or young Cherry-trees ? There is also a Clematis at one 
end of the bed.— Reader. 

*,* A little lime and some burnt earth will probably 
improve matters considerably. Salt is seldom beneficial on 
a strong or heavy soil. A little more bone-meal or super¬ 
phosphate may be sprinkled over the ground, and lightly 
pricked in subsequently , and later on a watering with a 
weak solution of sulphate of ammonia (} or. to the gallon ) 
may be given once a month in dry weather, but do not let it 
touch the foliage or /lowers. 

342. —A heating question.— I have two glass¬ 
houses built side by Bide, one 35 feet by 12 feet by 3 feet, 
no side lights ; the other 35 feet by 15 feet by 5 feet, with 
2-feet side lights, which I have Just been heating with 
a 38-inch by 14-inch saddle boiler, with return flue through 
crown—about 400 feet of 4-inch pipes in the two houses, 
disposed as follows : One flow’ each side and one end near 
the glass, and double returns each side of > ath. How 
much heat ought this to give me ? Boiler was estimated 
to heat double this quantity of piping. I And the fire 
consumes about a ton of coke per month, and yet during 
the mild weather the temperature of houses has ranged 
from 50 degs. to 60 degs. only. Is this as it should be ? 
Boiler is sunk about 2$ feet.— Waterloo. 

*.* W'lfA six rows of l*-inch piping in houses only 12 feet 
and IS feet tride, you ought to be able to easily maintain a 
night temperature of 60 degs., or more, in any but very 
severe weather, especially if the house* are of low pitch 
only. Four third figures, presumably, refer to the height 

3 f the side walls only, and not to the height to ridge. The 
imposition of the pipes is correct, and if the levels are right, 
and the boiler is properly set, you ought to get plenty of 
heat. The consumption of coke is about what ue should 
expect. The actual heating power of a boiler of this make 
and site is about 675 feet of u-inch piping. We do not, how¬ 
ever, consider this form of boiler at all an economical or 
effective one. the smaller sixes especially, and unless set in 
one particular way they are decidedly extravagant in fuel, 
and inferior to some other forms. 


TO OORRB8PONDBNTS. 

Ws should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

M. A .—Apply to any of the large nurserymen. Look 
through advertisements in Gardening and you will doubt¬ 
less see what you require.- A. Drane .—Applyto Messrs. 

Birkenhead, Sale, near Manchester.- Be .—We do not 

recommend traders.- C. Frederick Allen.— We shall give 

attention to what you desire.- Oeo. Level .—We know of 

no good book on the subject.-D. R .—From the 

inventor, G. H. Richards, Old Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth. 
London, S.E., also from most of the leading horticultural 
sundriesmen in the provinces. Clean the zinc labels out 

with fine ashes and a wet flannel- L. Porter .—Your 

question about sib-bred birds was answered long ago. We 


wish correspondents who ask questions would kindly look 
for the answers. Not a question comes to this journal 
that is not answered as \ romptlv as possible and as fully 

as space permits.- J. Greenhalgh .—The Tomato is a 

fruit, of course, and is used both for dessert and in the 
kitchen. You can show it in both fruit and vegetable 
classes, though it does not count so much in the fruit 

class as a well-grown Peach or Grapes.- Bottmnley and 

Burton .—You can scare the birds away, but not shoot 
them without a license, and not then in tho case of pigeons, 
as the owner can bring an action for damage. If you 
know the owner, why not make representations to him and 
ask him to keep his birds under proper control ? If he 
does not you can bring an action for damage, or Rhoot 
them. If you do not know the owner you may shoot the 
pigeons, but of course you must have a gun license.— 
Pompon.—So: vaporising will not injure the plants.— - 
Archie Ley .—We are so pressed for space just now that 
your article on Seaweeds is left over until we have ro »m 

for it. We thank you heartily for the notes.- Mrmino- 

hani .—Any of the large nurserymen would supply you. 
We do not recommend traders, but our advertising 
columns will help you. 


A large-flowered Auricula comes to us from 
Ireland, but with no letter, or anything to indicate the 
sender. The flower is very large', with wavy, iname- 
tinted petals. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Soul hampt on-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — H. Corbishley.—l, Russellia 

{ uncea ; 2, The Double Scarlet Anemone. The soft-wooded 
leaths should be pruned back after flow’ering. Cuttings 
will strike in sandy peat under a bell-glass if looked after, 

and they may also be raised from seeds.- Narrisse .—The 

old Butter and Eggs Daffodil.- H. Ainley.— Arissma 

speciosa.— -J. M. Graham .—1, Polyanthus-Narcissus 
Grand Soleli d’Or ; 2, Polyanthus-Narcissus intermedius ; 
3, P. N. gloriosus; 4, 1‘. N. Luna ; 5, P. N. Scilly White ; 
0, Narcissus incomparabilis Stella; 7, N. odorus plenus ; 

8, N. Telamoniusplenus ; 9, N. odorus- P. L. Benson.— 

6, Queen Bess ; 7, Santa Maria ; 8, Pallidus procox var.; 
10, Maximus ; 11, 8ir Watkin ; 12, Probably incomparabilis 

Stella; 13, Horsfleldi.- -Mudlark .—The flowers were 

much faded, but they looked like Narcissus Barri con- 

spicuus.- Springhill. —1, Primula capitate ; 2, Begonia 

ascotensis ; 8, Nephrodium molle ; 4, Please send flowers. 

- Ed. Reed —Florist’s Ranunculus.- Constant Reader. 

—We cannot name varieties of Azalea ; they are too nume¬ 
rous and too near each other.- H. Clifton.— 2, Appa¬ 

rently a poor spike of Hyacinth; 3, White Rock Cress 
(Arabis albida) ; 4, Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora). 
- 1 • M. —1, Single variety of Double Narcissus incom¬ 
parabilis ; 2, N. incomparabilis fl.-pl.; 8, Golden Plover ; 

4, N. Telomonius pi.- R. H. Chineru.—l, Kalosanthes 

ooccinea ; 2, Sedum anacampseros ; 3, Please send a better 

specimen.-Arc Air Ley .—Euonymus latifolius varie- 

g&tus. 

j Name of ftruit.— No Name.—Tear Easter Beurr6. 


BOOKS. 

A FRENCH CHRYSANTHEMUM BOOK.* 
Those of the readers of Gardening who can 
read French and are interested in Chrysanthe¬ 
mum matters will find a mass of useful informr - 
tion in this new book which lias just been 
published. Mr. Cordonnier is a well-known 
and competent cultivator of large blooms for 
exhibition, and deals with the subject in a 
thoroughly comprehensive manner, although, of 
course, from a Continental standpoint. The 
book is well printed, and illustrations explana¬ 
tory of the various cultural details adorn the 
work. By far the largest portion is given up to 
the numerous phases of culture through wnich 
this Protean favourite must pass before the 
final reward of a successful show of bloom can 
be obtained. A short survey of the flower in 
France from 1886 to 1895 is given, propagation 
by cuttings and by seedlings is discoursed upon ; 
composts, manures, repotting, all the mysteries 
of bad selection, maladies, insects, grafting, 
and many other matters claim the author’s 
attention. Part two is a catalogue of varieties, 
with capital descriptions, and a note of the 
proper bud to take in each case. 

In the third part Mr. Cordonnier deals with 
the differences of the Chrysanthemum in 
England and in his own country, upon shows, 
societies, floral committees, new varieties, and 
cognate subjects. There are many illustrations, 
and the general style and get-up of the book are 
creditable alike to author and printer. The 
work is dedicated to Mr. C. Harman-Payne, a 
well-known authority on all matters relating to 
Chrysanthemums and their raisers. Consider¬ 
ing the price is but two francs, this new book 
may be looked upon as the cheapest and beet 
of all the French productions on this interesting 
subject. _ Chrys. 

* “ Le OhrysanthAme k la grande fleur.’ Par Anatolc 
Cordonnier. Of the author, BaUleul, Nord, Franc*; or 
Octave Doin, Paris. 
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FLOWBR SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

THE NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held on Tuesday, the 7th of April, at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, E.C., at 
7 p.m., when Mr. J. C. Tallack, of Livermere 
Park Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds, will read a 
paper on “The Amateur’s Greenhouse.” The 
special classes for the evening are : Six sprays 
of Narcissus (distinct), and four bunches of cut- 
flowers, for both of which prizes are offered by 
the association. New members will be elected 
at this meeting, and application forms and all 
further particulars may be obtained of the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Leonard Brown, 
The Cottage, Seven Arches, Brentwood, Essex. 


THE NATIONAL VIOLA SOCIETY. 

A large gathering of admirers of this genus of 
charming flowers was held in the Guildhall 
Tavern, on Tuesday, the 17th ult., when a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the members 
of the London Pansy and Violet Society, that 
they incorporate themselves under the broader 
title of National Viola Society, was unanimously 
carried into effect. With Mr. Robinson, presi¬ 
dent ; Dr. Shackleton, of Sydenham, chairman 
of the committee ; Mr. H. A. Needs, of Woking, 
hon. treasurer; Mr. Richard Dean, of Ealing, 
superintendent of exhibitions ; Mr. A. J. Row- 
berry, of Woodford, hon. secretary; and a 
strong committee of amateur and trade growers, 
the remodelled society should meet with success. 
Under the title of Viola, Tufted, show and fancy 
Pansies, as well as all the other types of the 
genus of garden value will be encouraged. It is 
proposed to hold one or more exhibitions, with 
a Viola conference, during the forthcoming 
summer in the gardens of the Royal Botanic 
Society, Regent’s Park, N.W., the council 
of the latter society having kindly offered 
accommodation for the same, with facilities 
for a practical trial of plants in the society’s 
gardens. A committee will be appointed to 
sit periodically during the season to adjudicate 
upon the merits of seedlings or sports that may 
be submitted to them with a view to certificates 
for the same being granted, particulars of which, 
together with the schedules of the society, will 
be issued at an early date. The hon. secretary, 
Mr. A. J. Rowberry, of The Crescent, South 
Woodford, Essex, will receive the names of 
ladies or gentlemen desirous of joining the 
society, by which means they will assist in the 
advancement of the cultivation of this class of 
beautiful flowers, the development of which has 
recently made such rapid bounds. The annual 
subscription is five shillings, which will include 
all entries with free admission to the exhibitions 
and conference. 


BIRDS. 

Crossbill with warts on eyelid 

(Pogue l. —'Your bird appears to be suffering 
from what is known as yellow gall in the head 
and eyes. This may often be cured by supply¬ 
ing food of a cooling nature, as it is caused by 
excessive eating of rich, stimulating food. If, 
however, the tubercles become as large as a 
Hemp-seed they should be carefully cut off, and 
the wounds anointed with fresh butter. A 
rusty nail in the drinking water is good at all 
times for ailing birds. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Preserving: eggs in lime-water (Fair- 
Jield).—Egg* may be kept fresh for a length of 
time in a mixture made of one bushel of quick¬ 
lime, 2 lbs. of salt, and 8 oz. of cream of tartar, 
adding sufficient water to make a paste of a 
sufficient consistency to receive the eggs. There 
is, however, an objection to pickling eggs in 
this way, as they become tasteless when pre¬ 
served in lime. A better plan is to rub the eggs 
with a thin coating of grease or butter, taking 
a small portion about the size of a Pea, on the 
end of the finger and rubbing it all over the 
shell, so that no portion be left untouched ; by 
this means the transpiration of mat'tcr from the 
egg is effectually stopjjjd/c^u^ng i^i<J remain 


fresh for a long time. The finger dipped in 
sweet-oil and passed over the egg will answer 
the same purpose. If it be wished the egg may 
be afterwards wiped with a cloth, as sufficient 
grease will enter the pores of the shell to pre¬ 
vent the transpiration of their moisture or the 
penetration of air, or they may be boiled, as 
wanted, without rubbing off the grease, as it 
will melt in the hot water, leaving the shell 
clear and bright.—S. »S. G. 

343. — To preserve eggs (Sandy*).— To preserve eggs 
for six months or longer use 20 quarts of water, 1 ounce of 
saltpetre, 1 pound of salt. Boil all these together and put 
into a crock to get cold, then add six tablespoonfuls of 
quick litne, after which the mixture must not be disturbed 
but the eggs laid gently in.— A. T. Duval. 

344. — Turkey’s eggs for Sitting (Kinaldie ).—The 
following are breeders of black Turkeys, and either of them 
will on application supnly you with particulars as to sitting 
of eggs, price, etc.: Mr. Goodenough, Milton-common, 
Tetsworth, Oxon ; Mr. Campaign, Deeping, St. Nicholas, 
Spalding ; Messrs. Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Cornflour moulds.— Little folks, gener 
ally speaking, have rather an objection to the 
mention of cornflour, but once let them taste it 
prepared as follows and we are certain they will 
always like it afterwards. Put two breakfast- 
cupfuls of milk in a scrupulously clean sauce 
pan—an enamelled one, if possible—with a pinch 
of salt and a dozen ordinary lumps of loaf sugar. 
Place the pan by the side of the fire where the 
milk may heat slowly, and while it is doing so 

C ' two large tablespoonfuls of cornflour into a 
in and form it into a smooth thin paste with 
a little cold water or milk, carefully getting out 
all the lumps. When the milk is boiling pour in 
the cornflour, stirring briskly all the time. Add 
a few drops of vanilla, essence of Lemon, 
Almonds, or anything of that sort, and continue 
stirring—always one way—until the cornflour 
boils; then pour it into some small pretty 
moulds, which have just been taken out of cold 
water and left damp. Set these in a cool place 
till required, then turn them out on to a dish ; 
put a compot of nicely-stewed fruit round about 
and serve. Or sometimes a nice syrup is pre¬ 
ferred to the fruit; if so, make it in the follow¬ 
ing manner : Put | lb. of loaf sugar into a sauce 
pan with a teooupful of cold water; let them 
boil together for a few minutes, then strain and 
set on one side to cool. Add sufficient liquid 
cochineal to make the syrup a beautiful rich 
red, flavour it with the same essence that was 
used to flavour the moulds, then pour it over or 
round about and serve. The pure white and 
the bright pink or red contrast so prettily that 
this makes a most attractive-looking dish. 

Preserving: French Beans f W .Cut 
them up as for cooking, put a layer in a stone 
jar, then a layer of salt, filling up with a layer 
alternately, and finish with another of salt and 
tie down. When wanted the Beans should be 
placed in cold water all night, and well wash in 
more water. Then cook with some soda and 
salt, but they require a little longer than fresh 
Beans. We have tried them this way and find 
them almost equal to freshly gathered Beans. 

Vegetarian brawn ( T .).—Two pounds 
of boiled macaroni, one pound of Tomatoes, two 
ounces of cheese, twelve hard-boiled eggs, three 
raw eggs, one Spanish Onion, half a teacupful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of Sage, half a teaspoon¬ 
ful of curry-power, salt, Pepper, and ketchup to 
taste. Put the Tomatoes in a pan with a pint of 
water ; when well boiled, put in the macaroni, 
together with the cheese and Onion chopped 
fine, Sage, Pepper, salt, ketchup, and eurry- 
powder ; whisk up the raw eggs and flour in a 
Little water, add slowly, and keep well stirred 
for five minutes. Then put the mixture into a 
brawn-mould, and add hard-l>oiled eggs, so as 
to show in different places when the brawn is 
cut. Stand for six hours in a cool place before 
cutting. Tinned Tomatoes may be used.— 
Caterer. 


■PUCHSIAS ! FUCHSIAS !—Countess of Aber- 

deen, General Gordon, Mrs. Hill, Duchess Moreau, Mrs. 
Bright, Elegance, Molesworth, Beaconsfield, Fineal, Gustave 
Dore, Purple Finn is, Beauty of Swanley, Cliff Hull, Madame 
Rozain: 12 strong plants, from above, 2s.; 24 var., 3s. 6d., free. 
—G. WlGLEY. Balter Gate, Chesterfield. 

A feARGAlN.—thii 
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BAKGAUN.— ITnppen^s 3s. fid. Collection of 

Seeds contains 3 pints Peas (suceessionjsl), 1 pint Broad 
1 pint Scarlet Runners, 1 packet BroccolL Beet, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage. Carrot, Kale, Onion, Paisley, 
Parsnip, Radish, Savoy, Turnip, Tomato. Carriage free. 
Send P.O. to-PHIPPEN 6. Reading. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In oonseqnenoe of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the number of Gardening Illustrated dated 
April 11. Orders should reach ns as early 
as possible In. the week preceding to insure 
insertion. No advertisement Intended for 
that issue can be received, altered, or 
stepped after first post on Thursday, the 
2nd April. 


TTYBRID COLUMBINES. — Beautiful hybrid 

forms in many delightful shades of colour, 20, Is. 9d. — 
J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

CLAILLARDIAS are wonderfully effective; 

Va bloom with freedom from August to Itovember: auite 
hardy; 12, Is. 6d.-J. CORNHILL/Byfleet, Surrey. 

■DARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrus 

Drummondi).—Carmine-scarlet, very floriferous, lasts 
several months in bloom, Is. 6d. Pink Everlasting Pea, 
strong, 2, Is.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

PERENNIAL ICELAND POPPIES, in shades 

A of scarlet, orange, and yellow, 20, Is. 6d.—J. CORN HILL. 
Byfleet. 

flLD PINK CliOVE, deliciously fragrant, very 

V/ floriferous, hardy as the common Pink, 4 , Is. 8d.: ft. 2S_ 

J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. ** 

■RED JAPAN ANEMONE, blooms from 

kVTwrotSuSJS. eff6Ct1 ' 6 ’ 400 ,or cuttta * *■ 

TTIOLET WELLSIAN A. — The largest, earliest, 

osfiirssaaaisa: ,iiorou * 004 aori,0 ™“' 

CJ.ERANIUMS. — Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 

„ carriage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark crimson). 
John GibbonB (fine large scarlet), and Queen of Whites (pure 
white), 2s. doz.; 12s. 100. Le Cvgne (double white), ¥. V. 
Raspail (double scarlet), and Madame Thibaut (double pink), 
doz. Ivy-ieaf (double pink), Is. 8d. doz.; 10s. 100 -CHAS. 
FRENCH. Pound Field Boar’s Head. Tunbridge Wells. 

ENORMOUS STOCK of all descriptions beau- 

tiful hardy and greenhouse plants. Must be cleared at 
great reduction. Write for List, including Pansies, Daisies, 
Pyrethrums, Forget-me-Nots. Foxgloves, Sweet Williams. 
Cornflowers, Anemones, Oodetias, Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Gaillardias, Antirrhinums, Columbines, Lupines, Poly¬ 
anthus, Carnations, Ptoks, Rcotees, PotentiUfll Scabious, 
Violets, Indian Pinks, Sweet Rocket, Sunflower, Poppies, all 
choice mixed, at 20, la. 3d.; lane assorted Oollertfon, 3s. 
Chrysanthemums, Primroses, Hollyhocks, Pentstomons, 
Stocks, Mimulus, choicest mixed, 12, Is. 3d. Marguerites, 
blue, white, yellow, 12, Is. 3d. Fuchsias, 12, Is. 3d. Geraniums, 
best varieties, Is. 6d. doz. Arum Lilies, Maiden-hair Ferns! 
4, Is. 3d. All strong plants, not weak seedlings, carriage paid. 
Useful exchanges taken.—F. GAYE, The Elms, Garlton 
Lowestoft. 

PJARNATIONS should be planted now. — 

^ GARAWAY k GO. offer best named varieties, weil- 
root^l piants, 6e., 9s., and 12s. per dor. Strong plants, 
SOUVENIR DK MALMAISON, in 5-inch pots. Is. eadi 
PINK8: Mrs. Sinkins, 4s. per doz.; StanleyT*. per do?i 
other named varieties, 5s. per doz.—JAB. GARAWAY 
k OO., Dnrdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 

'I'ulsEROUS BEGONIAS, extra fine strain, 
j- ERECT FLOWERING, DOUBLE and SINGLE. - 
GARAWAY k CO. offer the above especially fine singles, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; doubles, 6s. 6d. per dozen, free by post. 
Gash with order.—GARAWAY k OO., Durdham Down 
Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 

ALPINE SAXIFRAGES. — 15 different, correctly 

named species, charming variety of flowers, and bright 
encrusted, mossy, glossy evergreen foliage. A really choice Col¬ 
lection 3s. 6d., free.—G ardener, 41. Outrara-road. Croydon. 

PRIZE FANCY PANSIES.—I have won over 

i .20 First Prizes, including 8even Silver Cups. Silver 
Medal, and several specials. 14 strong plants in grand named 
varieties, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d„ free. Mixed seed, Is. and 
2 b 6d. per packet. Price List free.— R. MANN, ShadweU, 
Leeds. 

' 1 'UMATO PLANTS, strong, clean, and healthy, 

7lrJ t 5SiirP e J?’, Cho HS n «® r ' »• M- doz., free. —GEO. 

ANDREWS, Padgote Nurseries, Warrington. 

pOLEUS ! COLEUS ! COLEUS. A Speciality 

^ for 23 years. The best varieties in England. My Collec¬ 
tion Includes Emperor of Germany, Faith, Hope, Charity. 
Lovely Sunset, Mrs. F. Sander, Mr. Piper, Beaumarchias, 
Elegans, Beckwith Gem, and 70 others of the best named 
varieties. List sent. Strong, healthy, well-rooted cuttings, 
carefully packed, carriage free. My selection. 12 varieties, 
2 b-& i-! 24 varieties, 4s. *48 varieties, 6s. 6d. Also SANDER’S 
NEW SET of 6 COLfcUB: Empress of India, Prinoe of 
Walesj Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Fascinator, and 
Mrs. F. Sander. Very handsome distinct set, large foliage. 
2s. 6d. the set, free. All cash only.—CHARLES MORFETT 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

y uMAL dUKANlUMS.—Very handsome and 

choice varieties for conservatory or window, correctly 
named, health/ and well-rooted. 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 24 
Sussex**' **’’ * ree -CHARLES MORFETT, Robertsbridge, 

T VY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—Double flowering; 

■A very handsome, and free growers ; best ever sent out. 12 
varieties, healthy and well-rooted, correctly named. 2s. 6d.; 

2 of each (24 plants), 4s., free.—CHARLES MOFFETT. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

EXHIBITION ASTERS. - Victoria, Jewel, 

, Mignon, Comet, Dwarf Queen. Per pkt., 3d. ; the 5 pkts.. 

Is., post free. See List.—FOOT k SON. Sherborne. V 

T ISTER’S SEEDS, PANSIES, DAHLIAS^ 
J “ l Try my 2s. 6d Coll. Veg. seeds. Pansy seed. Is. and 2s. 6d. 
Perpkt. 13 fine Fancy Pansies, named, 3s. 6d. ; 12 extra in 
eluding Col. Buchanan," *96, 5s. 6d. Dahlia cuttings, l^any 
jection, Is. lOd. 12 Border Carnations, 5e. Violas! 13 extra 

2b. 6d. ; bedders. Is. 6d. HL List free. — A T.byt^tob’ 
Florist, Rothesay. 

CJIDALCEA LISTERI, grand new hardy ber- 

JJ. baceous. a gem for competition. F.C.C.’s, Silver Medals 
Edinburgh, so. Fine plants, 2*. 6d. ea.—LI8TRR 
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CARNATIONS, P1C0TEBS, 
and PINKS. 


mroed per Parcel Poet or rati free to any — 

of stamps or P.O.O. for ordere not less than 1 doz. 

Germania, pure yellow, first class, 6a. each ; os. aot. 

purity, pure white, free-flowering, 6d. each; 4a. do*. 

Montague (New), scarlet, immense flower, a great 
acquisition, 9d. each ; 7s. 6d. dot 

Duchess Of Fife, delicate rosy-pink, very pleasing 
colour, Is. each, 9s. doz. 

True Old Crimson Clove, ed. each; . 

Mrs, Mntr, pure white, heavy shell petal, strongl) 
recommended, 4 b. doz. ; 6d. each. . 

yellow, heavily marked with crimson, extra 
fine, Is. each, 9s. dozen. 

Danger, intense fiery scarlet, free-blooming, 9d. each, 
8s. dozen. .. ... . 

m— Cannoll, white ground, heavily edged deep red, 
free-flowering, 0d. each; 6a. 0d. doz. 

Baby Castle, roee pink, well known variety, very free, 
4s. doz.; 6a. each. , . . .. 

Mrs. Reynolds Hole, terra-cotta, novel shade, 6d. 
each: 5s. 6d. doz. ___. 

Uriah Pike, bright crimson, clove-scented, perfect 
flower, 9d. eAch; 7s. 6d. doz. 

One eaoh of the above 12 varieties for 6a.; 2 of each for 11s. 

Poet or rail free. 

Pieoteos and Carnations, choice named varleHes, 

our selection, 6s. doz. ; unnamed, 4s. dozen. Bee List 


on appucauou. 

Pinks, in choice laced sorts, 4a 6d- doz. 

~ Alice Lee, white, free-flowenng, 8a fld. do*. 
Carnation seed, extra choice, saved from choice stage 
flowers, 2s. 6d- pkt. 

PiOOtOO seed, saved from a choice collection, per pkt., 

Caraatton and Plootee seed, mixed, axteu flne 

quality, including yellow grounds, la and 2a fld. pkt. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Seed Catalogue post free on 
application. 

BRUNNING & GO., 

sun MERCHANTS AND NURSERYMEN, 

3, REGENT 8T., GT. YARMOUTH. 


STRONG HARDY PLANT8. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 4 flne sorts for Is. 6d/ 
CHRY8ANTHEMUM LATIFOLIUM, large white hardy 

CHRYS^ftlEMUM^kuCANTHEMIJM, orPamDaisy, 
with smaller flowers than above, but is exceedingly free- 

H ARJP aS U M^RIG TDUM, a useful Perennial Bingle Sun- 

HELeSiVm^MILUM; bright yellow, nice for cut bloom, 
4 for Is. 3d. . _. 

PHLOX, pure white. 3 for Is. 3d. 

ICELAND POPPIE8, mixed colours, 18 plants for la. Sd. 
AURICULA, fine mixed sorts, 6 strong plants, la. 3d. 
RANUNCULUS ACR1S, FL.-PL., double yellow, known as 
Fair Maids of France, 4 for Is. 3d. . 

VIOLA BLUE KING, clear blue, exceedingly free-flowering, 

6 f?r lB ~ 3d --*—-—- ‘-"t flne for bed 


_____ pure white 

flowers in the autumn, 4 for Is. 3d. 

OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER, 4 for Is. 3d. 

CAMPANULA GLOMERATA, dark blue, 4 for Is. 3d. _ 

CAMPANULA LATIFOLIA ALBA, venr effective and free- 
flowering perennial, purest white, 4 for Is. 3d.; 8 for 2s. 
ANTHEM IS TIN CTO RA, hardy Maiguentes, yeUow 
sulphur coloured. 4 for Is. 3d. . 

SWEET WILLIAMS, choice strain, 12 for Is. 3d. 
ACHILLEA PTARMICA, FL.-PL-, pure white, flne for 
wreath-making. 12 for Is. 3d. . . 

ACHILLEA “THE PEARL" (new), an improvement on 
the above, 4 for Is. 3d. 

All the above are strong and hardy, being taken from 
the open ground. 

Terms cash with order, pairing and carriage free. 

7s. worth for 6s. 

JOHN TURNER, WSTHERBY, YORKS. 


QTRONG STRAWBERRY PLANTS of fol- 

O lowing flne sorts; President- Garibaldi. Vioomteme. 
Noble, Sir Jos. Paxton, ftc., 100,Ja; m 5s. M.; 400, 10s., 
carriage paid, cash with order.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Yorks. 


mURNER’S CHOICE MIXED SWEET PEAS. 

X AR should try this splendid strain, 4 ounces. Is.; 8 for 
la 9d., post free, from JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


flOREOPSIS G KAN DIFLORA.—One of the 

V finest Perennials for cutting, yields a large and continuous 
supply of beautiful, clear yellow flowers, which stand well in 
water, easily grown from seeds, Is. per pkt, free.—JOHN 
TURNER/™ etherby, Yorks._ 


fIHRYSANTHEMUMS.—A large stock now 

O ready of the finest varieties, 12sorts, 2 ilj, 24, 3s . 6d., post 
free. These are sure to please.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 


Yorks. 


F Y - LEAVED GERANIUMS. — 6 strong 

cut 


__ __ rone 

— cuttings, choice sorts, all different, post free.—JOHN 
TURNER. Wetherby. Yorkshire. 


^TARNATIONS, strong border, from layers, Mrs. 

Li R. Hole, la 9d.; Crimson Clove, Is. 9d.; large Cerise Pink, 
3*, doiL—Trustees late J. Stev enson, Tlmperlcy, Cheshire. 

fTTTTTTw K 1_ liJ 


IVOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 1 




Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. 

So Acres of Saleable Trees. 


i KM?' 



HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 
.Carriage free for Cash with order. 
8/- per doz., GO/- per 100. 
AU other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 

inPDTS From 15/- a doz. 

Ornamental Troea, 01 Acrea* 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 1 Bl m 
per doz. 

N.B.—Single Plants are xoldai\ 
slightly increased prices. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

v \>«r 170 pages! of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, t ontainlng 
some hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable Information, 
bee on receipt of Sd. for postage 

MITH SC*. WORCESTER 


EVERY GARDENER 

Should Try 

NPHATTIE’S 

PRIMULA PREMIER MIXTURE 
GIANT TEN-WEEK STOCK. 
GIANT VICTORIA ASTER. 
PRIZETAKER RED CELERY. 
GIANT CABBAGE LETTUCE. 

Prize Winners wherever Exhibited. 

|/« per Packet. The 6 for 4/6 
Cash with Order. List on application. 

McHATTIE & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS, CHESTER. 


Iffl flinneu however small, should be without 
nil UAIfUCn the following specialities 

CAULIFLOWER, Oovent Garden “Snowball," dwarf in 
habit, and sure heading; pure white, and of delicate flavour. 

CARROT, Summer Favourite, the finest main-crop Carrot 
grown, stump-rooted, good size and shape. 

LETTUCE, St. Albans All Heart; as its name implies, it 
makes a splendid heart, and b tends a long time before running 

ONION, Market Favourite, this variety is one of the very best 
keeping Onions known, and is also a good exhibition variety. 

TOMATO, Abundance, one of the very best either for the 
amateur or market grower; it is smooth, very solid fleshed, 
and an abundant cropper. 

TURNIP, “Model White Stone, one of the most handsome 
Turnips grown; clear white skin and single tap-root. 

VEG ET ABLE M ARROW, Pen-y-byd, a very distinct variety, 
of excellent quality, and although small fruited is very prolific. 
Per packet, bd. each, or the seven for 3s., post free; half- 
sized packets, 4d. each, or the seven for Is. 9d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogues poet free on application. 

L. H. DENNIS & CO., 

THE COVENT GARDEN SEED STORES, 

11 and 13, Catherine-street, Covent Garden. London, W.C. 


“ Finest Apple on Earth.” 

Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHER, 

And write for his “Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing, 
containing account of the “ Finest Apple on Earth," 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING.” 

Same price as inferior kinds bearing no comparison for weight 
at fruit or quality. No variety oan equal this for splendid 
habit, hardiness, and freedom of bearing. 

VXOXSTS! VIOLBTBI 

SENSATIONAL NOVELTY. 

“THE OALIFORNIAN.” 

Flowers large as a silver dollar, borne on stalks from 9 to 
12 inches in length. Is. 6d. each; post free, Is. 9d. each. 

THE BEST DOUBLES ARE 
Marie Louise, fine clumps .. 3s. od. doz. 
Lady H. Campbell 4 s. 0d. doz. 

Catalogues of Rose Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Herbaceous 
Plants, and Seeds free on application Co— 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS._ 


SWEET PEAS. 


Direct from raiser. 

See The QUEEN'S Commendations of Eckford's Sweet Peat 
in Catalogue. 

Giant Mixed, per oz., Is., post tree. 

Full priced Catalogue, with Cultural Directions, free from 

HXNRY BCKFORD, Went Shropshire. 

Eckford’s Culinary Peas are as far in advance of all other 
misers' as Eckford's Sweet Peas._ 


PERNS ! Trade ! Ferns, 2£-mch pots, 30 sorts, 
X stove, greenhouse, 12s. 100. Large in 48’s, 10 best selling 
sorts, 6s. doz.; seedlings, 6s. 100. Ficus, Palms, Dracasnas, 
Cinerarias, Ericas, Cyclamens, 48 s, Is. each. Cyperus, Grevil- 
leas, Aralias, 48's, w. doz. Marguerites, Genistas Spineas 
in bloom, 9s. doz. A. cuneatuni, value in fronds, 6s. and 
8s. doz.; bushy do., for making large plants quickly, 16s. and 
20s. 100 packed free for cash. Bend for List.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries, Longhboro’-junction, London, 8.W. 


nistees late J. Stevenson, Timpericy, unewnire. 

I luuoiiE PRIMROSES.—Ruby, 2s. 9d. per 

XJ doz., lilac. Is 3d., wbito. Is , yellow, 2s., free ; other var. 
cheap—ORMSBY. Keady, Co Armagh. _ 

QCHIZOSTYLIS, scarlet Gladioli plants, very 
O fine, 50, Is. 64.; 100, 2 b. 6d. 1,000, £1, free.-MISS 
BAILLIF, Letterkenny, Ireland. ___ 

•’PQMATO PLANTS. — Dunedin Favourite 
X (new!, Ifleld Gem. Is 64. doz. CflttlmbereeedsiRochford's!, 
30 for 6<L, free.—HORSHAM/Florist, Sudbury, 
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54. doz. CflcsimbereeedB(Rc 
[AM Florist, 8udbury, H 11 

TjOugl 


t nn nnn violas to be given away. 

AUUjUUU —12 varieties, Is. 6d.: 100 plants, 20 varieties. 
3s„ post free. All true to name, and satisfaction guaranteed 
Catalogues free .—GEO. S T UART, Seedsman. Rothesay. 


"DOSES.—Beautiful young Tea Roses, over 40 

Xv sorts, including M. Niel, Devoniensis, W. A. Richardson, 
L'lddal, Gloirc, A. Stella Gray. Crimson Rambler, Climbing 
Niphetos, Golden Gate, Kaizerin, Victoria. Sunset, Chromo- 
tella, Mad. Lambard, Beaute Inconstant^ climbing, and Perle 
des Jardins, Lord Penzance. Sweet Briers, Ac.; 12 sent free for 
6s.; 6 for 3s. 6d.; sorts as above no long as unsold.—POPE & 
SO NS, King s Norton, Birming ham. 


HEW ILLUSTRATED 0ATALM0E NOW READY, 

which will be found a Moat Valuable Book of 



dim 


; Reference, giving Cultural Details, Month of 
! Flowering, Height, and Accurate Description. 


CO 



m 1 


WILL BB SENT POST FRBB for Seven Stamp* 
which will be deducted from first Order. 

; V. E* TIDY, b subsbi5kI )N HAYAHT. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 

BIDDLES & CO., 

The Penny Packet Seed Co., 

LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The beet Seeds in Packets of any size from 
ONE PENNY UPWARDS. 

LIST OF SfiOO VARIETIES FREE. 


A GAY GARDEN GAINED by growing 

GARAWAYS’ favourite annuals, 15 pkt*., with cultural 
directions, post free for Is. 2d. Larger collections at equally 
cheap prices.—JAB. CARAWAY A CJO., Durdham Down 
Nursery, Clifton, Bristol. 


T°, 


ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN sow 

GARAWAYS* only, the best perfect lawn seed, Is. 
per lb.; post free, Is. 4d.; 4 lb., 4s. 9d.; 8 lb. 9a 3d., cash 
with order.—JAS. GARAWAY A CO., Durdham Down 
Nurseries. Clifton, Bristol. 


■DEACHEYS BEDDING BEGONIAS.— 

B Tubers, giant singles, shades of yellow, rose, scarlet, 
2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. dozen; 12s. 6d. 100. Free for cosh. Cata- 
logue free.—Kingskerewcll, Devon. 


pAULIFLOWERS. —True Wnlcheren, „ 

U plants from seed bed. Is. 100; transplanted plants. Is. 6d. 
* . - ■«--* Ri ~ ** — 


qPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS.—The beau- 

O tiful Hepaticas. the forerunners of spring, now coming 
into bloom, strong plants, 1 double blue, 3 single, 3 double 
pink. 3 single, 3 white, 2 large blue angulosa, 3a. 9d., free.—G. 
TAYLOR, Inverurie. N.B._ _ 


1AI l^»rv. mveiurn:. i.'i.xj. ___ . 

QTRAWJ^ERRY ROYAL SOVEREIGN.— 

O 5 a. per 100, £2 per 1,000, strong plants, delivered free. 
Trade supplied.-S. HAMILTON. Mayfield, Perth, N.B. 


100; free by Parcel Post, 
ford, Essex. 


-W. WELCH, Rush Green, Rom- 


fl ABB AGE PLANTS.—Early Enfield Market 

\J and Brussels Sprout, 8ciymiger’B Giant, 9d. 100; or 300 for 
2s., free by Parcels Poet —W ELCH, 


TVTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Being over¬ 
ly stocked, will send 25 distinct vars., 2c. 6d, correctly 
named. Purchasers wanting new vars. of 93, 94, and ^5 vrill 
not again have such an opportunity after stock is sold.—H. 
WOOLMAN, Acock s Gr een, Birmingham, _ 

T OVELS’ Yorkshire Strawberries. — Noble, 
Xl Paxton, President, and others; 25, Is.; 100, 3s.; 500, 
12s fld Car. paid for cash. Royal Sovereign, 12, Is.; 100, 
7s. 6d!—W. LOVEL A SON, Driffleld. 

Original from 
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GARDENING NOTES. 


Field - mice. — These begin to worry the 
gardener in the spring, hungry from their long 
hytemation. In sowing early Peas and Beans, 
I soak them for two or three hours, then shake 
them about in a tray of red lead, after which 
they are put in the ground. I strew coal-ashes 
and soot over each row, and find this precaution 
very efficacious. 

In the borders. —All the spring flowers are 
making a good show, the Chionodoxas being 
exceedingly fine, and the purple - flowered 
Hellebores in the shrubbery are in full flower. 
I have left the Parrot Tulips undisturbed for 
three seasons, but the foliage is healthy ; also 
Hyacinths for the same period. These have, of 
course, degenerated, and the spikes are not half 
their original size. Large clumps of Iris stylosa 
in the sheltered comer of a south wall have not 
flowered during the three years I have possessed 
them, though the foliage is green and luxuriant. 

Tulipa Greigi. —A splendid hardy species 
with many finely-spotted leaves. I tested it in a 
pot on an exposed spot last severe winter, and 
when planted later on in the ground it flourished 
and flowered. Turkestan, its native habitat, 
has a climate liko north Russia. In the north 
of England the present winter has been inild 
and wet. Now, in March, the rainfall is unusually 
heavy as I write. The Roses are prematurely 
in strong growth, and some have leafy branches, 
which will, I fear, diminish the size and 
beauty of the summer blooms. The numerous 
Aquilegi&s, Pyrethrurns, Campanulas, and other 
herbaceous plants have long ago made vigorous 
shoots, and are far too forward in this part of 
England, where our late frosts are frequently 
severe, and the “ helm wind ” (that blighting 
blast of the north country) is irresistible. 

The cold frames. —In late autumn I make 
up a deep bed of coal-ashes and Boot in these 
useful receptacles, and have no trouble with 
slugs and woodlice, and even the mice keep 
away. Here are now making root-growth 
Lilies, Watsonias, Carnations of kinds, Lobelia, 
Ixias, Calochortus (in mature foliage), Agapan- 
thus (already showing a good flower-stein), 
Dielytras (nearly fit for removal to greenhouse), 
Irids, and, in fact, everything which prefers 
cool air to artificial heat. Pots of seeds are 
germinating, and boxes of culinary vegetables— 
the latter frequently allowed to taste the gentle 
showers when a south wind prevails—and I 
never omit a pot of old Fennel roots, of Chives, 
and a box of Mint for my early requirements at 
Easter. 


In the greenhouse. —I am about to have a 
gorgeous display of foreign hybrid Hippeastrums, 
of which Ibsen, now expanding, is tne finest I 
have ever seen. Crinums Powelli and Moorei 
are both flowering in tubs on the stage— 
very charming plants — the first-named like 
C. longifolium, with foliage 6 feet long. 
C. aquaticum, with cylindrical leaves, evi¬ 
dently likes my treatment of plunging its pot 
in a larger one, always brimful of water, and 
some Wood Moss floating and decomposing on 
the surface. It has grown at least a foot in the 
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last month. All my Crinums were planted in 
half-deconi posed leaf-soil and sand, with a thick 
surface covering of Wood Moss. The rare and 
expensive Riehardia Rehmanni, from the Trans¬ 
vaal, is growing apace, after remaining dormant 
for six months. A top-dressing of dry cow-dung 
and daily watering seem to suit it. 

Fkf.esias ceased flowering early in this month, 
and have been sent to the frames to mature 
their bulbs. Tender Primulas are still in great 
beauty, and seeds of the best kinds are germi¬ 
nating in pans on a top shelf with Gaillardias, 
Nemesia strumosa, Heuclieras, and many other 
half-hardy plants requiring an early start, as I 
do not make my hot-beds till the last days of 
this month. A large box of the choicest Ver¬ 
bena on the same shelf has germinated well, 
and the seedlings are almost fit to prick out into 
other boxes. 

Salvia patens, too, is as forward. A box of 
seedling Cannas has been planted. Cuttings of 
scented Geraniums, Pelargoniums, and Crassulas 
are well-rooted. Nerines are still kept damp, 
as their foliage is green anil profuse. Babianas 
are nice dense clumps. The old roots of Ery- 
thrinas are fast growing into leafy little shrubs. 
Mackaya bella, of Natal, in a pot, kept very 
wet, is a pretty plant; I wish it would 
flower. 

Pancratium bulbs are beginning to show 
leaf. Old bulbs of Tuberoses which flowered 
well last season are being treated experimentally 
in a box, all the little bulblets nipped off ; they 
are making good leaves. Gloxinia tubiflora 
tubers multiplied exceedingly, and the beat, put 
in 5-inch pots and kept damp, are making strong 
shoots; a cutting made in autumn has been 

S owing all the winter and has many good leaves. 

imantophyllums in large tubs were neversoflori- 
ferous; from early winter to present date they have 
yielded heavy bunches of bloom for cut-flowers, 
and will do so for some weeks to come. M y large 
Heliotrope on the back wall is giving flowers. 
The collection of Ferns has never been so healthy. 
Iris Robinsoniana in tub and pot has gigantic 
leaves, but in twelve years or more has never 
yielded a flower ; still, the foliage is very orna¬ 
mental. Streptosolen Jamesoni is still gay with 
its terminal branches of bright flowers. Canna 
Mme. Crozy has grand foliage in large pots, sur¬ 
faced with Cocoa-nut-fibre and kept very wet. It 
is going to flower well, while all other kinds are 
dormant, though touching the hot water pipes 
to start them. Hedyehiums in tubs and pots 
are tall leafy specimens which will flower early. 
The winter temperature of greenhouse has been 
50 degs. to 60 clegs, rising in late sunny days, 
with pipe ventilators open, to 70 degs., a wet 
floor being given at such time and the spray 
going on delicate plants. W. H. L. 


CAPSICUMS AND CHILIES. 

These useful and ornamental plants do not 
appear so frequently in many gardens as they 
did some twenty years ago. In those days they 
were grown in quantity for room, table, ana 
conservatory decoration, and very effective they 
were. The only neighbourhood that I have 
seen any number grown of late years is about 


Cheltenham, and at the September shows until 
recently held there Capsicums formed a very 
striking feature in the collections of vegetables, 
and the judges certainly gave those cmlections 
the preference that contained a mound of these 
fruits in mixed or separate colours. Whether 
Capsicums should be counted a telling dish in 
a collection of vegetables is a question that I 
have had doubts upon, and some judges would 
be apt to disqualify such collections, no matter 
how well grown they were. The variety the 
Cheltenham growers principally favoured was 
named Bull’s Nose, each fruit being about as 
thick as it was long and slightly corrugated. 
Of the very large type, Red Giant is one 
of the most useful, and was preferred to all 
other varieties in a former situation that 
I held, and where Capsicums were in 
demand, the fruits being liked best 
in a green state, the flavour being considered 
superior then to when they were ripe. The 
red and yellow Tomato-shaped are also ex¬ 
cellent ; the flavour is mild both in the green 
and ripe state. If a particularly hot Capsicum 
is appreciated, Long Yellow will be useful; 
even veterans from India or other warm climes 
I have heard exclaim against its pungency. For 
decoration, Prince of Wales is about the most 
ornamental variety ; the fruit is small and of a 
bright yellow colour, set freely amongst bright 
green leaves. A lovely companion to this is 
Crimson Bouquet Chill. These two should be 
rown, or rather placed side by side when 
ecorating, as they form a striking contrast to 
each other both under natural and artificial 
light. Coral Red is another charming Chili, 
the foliage and fruit being specially attractive 
by lamp or gas-light. It is also well worth 
growing as a table plant. The 

Culture of these useful plants is very simple, 
and, provided insects are not allowed to infest 
them, good results can be secured with the 
ordinary treatment given to half-hardy plants in 
warm districts. .Seeds sown at any time in 
February in light rich soil and placed in a tem¬ 
perature of about 05 degs. will soon germinate. 
As the seedlings get well through the soil, it is 
advisable to place them near the glass to pre¬ 
vent their becoming drawn ; short, sturdy plants 
are thus secured, that will be more fruitful than 
is possible with those that wero drawn and 
weakly in their infancy. Immediately the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they should 
be transferred singly to small pots, still keep¬ 
ing them close to the glass. As the pots become 
full of roots a shift into a larger size will be 
beneficial, but, as a rule, a 6-inch pot is large 
enough for the final shift. In pots of this size, 
weak liquid-manure given several times a week 
in hot weather will assist the plants and their 
fruit, and by its invigorating influence help to 
keep down red-spider. Towards the ena of 
May the plants may be placed in a warm and 
sheltered position outside, or, what is tetter 
still, they can be grown in cold frames, syring¬ 
ing the plants morning and evening, and shutting 
up in the afternoon with a good sun-he&t. In 
this manner a dull, wet, or cold season does not 
spoil them as if outside, and handsome plants 
are obtained that are useful for decoration or 
for their fruits. W. 
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April 11, 1896 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

As the Azaleas go out of bloom, pick off faded flowers and 
seeds, and, if possible, take the plants to a close house 
to finish growth, where the syringe ran be used freely. 
If any plants require repotting, now iB the time to do it. 
Use only the best peat, with enough clean sand to keep it 
open and sweet, and ram it in as firmly as possible. 
Similar attention should be given to all hard-wood plants 
which may require larger pots. But when plants attain 
specimen size they will go for some time without repot-, 
ting if carefully manured. Qenistas as they go out of 
flower will require a little training and putting into shape. 
Bermuda Lilies are almost sure to be infested with green¬ 
fly down in the centre of the plant among the flower-buds. 
The best remedy is vaporising. Lilium auratum and the 
varieties of lahcifolium should be brought on without 
much heat in a light position. When we grew these very 
largely for conservatory work years ago, about half our 
stock was placed outside in May to fonn a succession. 
Acacias going out of bloom should lie pruned into shape. 
These are free-growing plants, and unless submitted to 
annual pruning they get loose and straggling in habit. 
It is necessary in some cases to prune Camellias when , 
planted out, os they grow very freely when a house is , 
given up to them. I do not know why these beautiful 
winter-flowering shrubs have lost favour. It will only be for 
a time, at anyrate. I am told a large part of the Belgium 
stock that formerly came here now goes to America. 
Why, it may be asked, does not the owner of the unheated 
oonservatory plant Camellias ? They would succeed very 
well without fire-heat, and if the roof was covered with 
Noisette Roses, a charming combination would be formed, 
and the 'shade of the Roses would be suitable for the 
Camellias. At anyrate, Camellias will come into vogue 
afpiin before long. The old-fashioned show Pelargoniums 
will soon be coming into bloom now, and it is very im¬ 
portant that the green-fly should be completely eradi¬ 
cated before the blossoms open. In the old days, when a 
house was given up to the show and fancy Pelargoniums, 
it was much easier to keep them clean. When the 
plants are starved they are more likely to suffer from 
insect attacks, therefore liquid-manure may be used freely. 
If a good strain of Cinerarias are grown it may be advis¬ 
able to take offsets from the plants, if so, when they go 
out of bloom move to cool pit or frame, and when the' off¬ 
sets break away from the bottom take them off and dibble 
into pans of light soil, and afterwards pot in the usual 
way. Sow Cinerarias for early blooming, if not already 
done. Primulas also, including P. obconica, should be 
sown now. Sow Mignonette for blooming in pots. This 
is always in demand, and if sown at suitable intervals may 
he had in bloom all the year round. 

Stove. 

The Torenias make rather pretty basket - plants. T. 
osiatica is a very, free-growing plant, and is easily grown 
and propagated by seeds or cuttings. Some stove plants 
are rather difficult to propagate from cuttings of the 
stems or young shoots, but may' be propagated by root- 
cuttings or by grafting on roots of another species. 
Aralia papyrifera (Rice-paper-plant) strikes freely from 
root-cuttings ; Aralia Veitchi is usually grafted on roots of 
another species. Ipomtea llorafallie *is difficult to strike 
front cuttings, but is easily increased by root-grafting. 
Combretum purpureutn has, I believe, been struck from 
cuttings, but it is rare to get cuttings to strike, though a 
graft or a strong root succeeds. There are ways and 
means to accomplish everything, provided there is the 
necessary perseverance. Everything will be growing 
freely now, and, of course, more water will be required 
both at the root and also in the atmosphere. If any of 
the Eucharis Lilies require repotting this is the best time 
to do it, though it is better not to break up the specimens 
until there is an absolute necessity for it, as it will take 
something to get them into free-flowering habit again. 
Shift on young Crotons and Dracaenas and keep them near 
the gloss* to get coloured. Anthuriuins, if repotting is 
necessary, should be seen to now. Rough flbry materials 
are necessary and the drainage must be abundant. Varie¬ 
gated plants, such as Pandanus Veitchi, must be potted 
in sandy soil. I have found the variegated form of 
Hibiscus Cooperi very useful for supplying sprays of 
foliage, but the plant must be starved. In a warm house 
it soon develops into a large shrub, and then one can cut 
and come again. 

Orchard House. 


out in summer to ripen crowns. Repot Ferns. I think 
the window gardeners might give more attention to our 
hardy British Fems. Take the Hart’s-tongue, for instance, 
how interesting they are. Then the Polystichums, another 
evergreen family*, are splendid room and window plants. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The soil is now in fine condition for sowing hardy 
annuals, and for planting herbaceous plants—not the 
spring-blooming plants, of course—but the summer and 
autumn bloomers will do well moved now, and if any 
new things are purchased this is the time to get them. I 
do not care for the system of growing hardy plants for 
sending out in little pots. One hardly ever gets a good 
honest plant by tH'e pot system. The plants wul not make 
roots so fast in a pot as when planted out, and the only 
advantage is the convenience of moving the plants at any 
season of the year, which is of no use to those who do their 
planting at the proper season. Evergreens will move 
safely now*, and there is always an advantage in moving 
them in dull weather. If they' are moved in bright 
weather keep the syringe or hose going every day till the 
roots get to w'ork if large specimens have to be moved. 
Roses are now growing famously, and there has been no 
frost to injure the young growth. It will be a great 
advantage to mulch the bed early, before the moisture has 
all been evaporated. Of course, the condition of the soil 
and situation will l>e considered. Hardy edging plants 
should be planted at once, and planted thickly so as to 
be effective w*hen the tender exotics go out. I know 
some gardens where no bedding out at all is done, and 
they ore always interesting. 

Fruit Garden. 

If we escape spring frosts there is likely to be a good lot 
of fruit this year. Pears are very full of blossoms, so far 
as I have seen, and Apples, especially on the broad-leaved 
Paradise-stock, will be a picture by-and-bye. There is no 
doubt, I think, that the broad-leaved Paradise-stock will 
revolutionise Apple culture in this country’. Not only are 
the trees more fertile early in life, but the Apples are 
in every respect muoh finer and better, through the trees 
drawing their nourishment from the upper stratum of 
soil. Look closely over Peaches on walls, and attack the 
flies when they are few’ and far between. Tobacco-powder 
is the remedy now. By-and-bye washes may be used, but 
early in the season Tobacco-powder makes snort and clean 
w'ork. Make hot-beds for Melons in succession if the 
hot-bed system is adopted, and there is nothing better or 
cheaper than a good sweet hot-bed in summer for Melons 
or Cucumbers where only a limited number are required. 
See that all inside borders in fruit houses are in a healthy, 
moist condition. Liquid-manure or concentrated stimu¬ 
lants may be given : in the latter case the cheaper way of 
applying them is to sprinkle the manure over the border 
and water it in. In the casp of Grapes after the final 
thinning is a pood time to make the principal effort. 
Those who are in the habit of watching the application of 
stimulants are in favour of changing them pretty' 
frequently. The same manure will not always have the 
some effect. 

Vegetable Garden. 

It is time most of the Potato planting was done. If the 
early* summer is fairly moist late planting will do all right, 
but not if the weather is very dry*. Late Peas are some¬ 
times planted in trenches. When I occupied a very dry 
soil, the late Peas were planted in trenches, and the 
trenches were prepared early in the season, and a stake 
driven down in the centre at each end. I am a firm 
believer in the value of isolation, and never at any time 
should plant more than tw*o rows of Peas side by side, and 
it w’oula be better to isolate them completely, and grow 
dwarf vegetables between. Another matter in Pea 
planting is essential, and that is—not to crow*d large 
Marrow Peas in the rows. Draw the drills with a 6-inch 
hoe, and plant the Peas 3 inches apart all over the drill, 
and cover at least 3 inches deep. The late Celery should 
be sown now. Sometimes this is sown outside for the 
very latest crop to stand the winter. Being treated as a 
haroy plant it becomes hardier, though it is Tacking some¬ 
what in length and size. The early Celery' will, of course, 
be pricked off under glass. In careful hands, with plenty* 
of convenience, Celery may be forced, though it is a 
question if it is worth while forcing it, except in small 
quantities for flavouring. Plant Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers in pots, and start them in a mild hot¬ 
bed. They will be up in a few days, which will be quite 
time enough to put them out. E. Hobday. 


One of the things to keep in mind is the proper die* 
budding of the young wood, doing the work gradually, 
especially in the case of Peaches. The most useful fruits 
to grow in pots are Peaches and Plums. But iny idea of an 
orchard house would be a good-sized house arranged in 
divisions for Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, though 
these succeed better in the border than in pots. Figs: 
These again, when grown under glass should have heat 
enough to mature two crops in the season. Pears and 
Apples, just a few of the choicest dessert varieties, may 
also be grow*n, and these succeed perfectly in pots. For 
the > amateur this is the most interesting way* of growing 
fruit, and will give those with a scientific turn of mind a 
chance of hybridising and so raising new* varieties. In a 
house of this kind the water should be laid on, and then 
all the watering can be done with the hose. 

Cold Frames. 

Temporary places can easilv be mode with boards and 
canvas, or mats, to shelter beading plants. If the beds are 
ready Pentstemons may go out, and Calceolarias would 
succeed better if turned out in the beds earlier than they 
usually are, so that they may get established before hot 
weather comes. 

Window Gardening. 

Shift on Musk. Lily of the Valley brought on in a 
greenhouse or warm room will keep in condition longer 
than forced plants, some of the early-forced crowns being 
miserable-looking things without a bit of leaf. Home- 

S -own Lilies are best for the window’-gardener, and will 
oom year after year without repotting, plunging them 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results —^ 

Digitized by CjGCK?!^ 


Work in the Town Garden. 

As we now ex*pect more genial weather there are a 
number of things that will need our attention. In the 
outdoor garden the remaining hardy perennials should be 
planted if good results are wanted. Every* town garden 
should have a few* good clumps of Delphiniums, and as this 
useful subject can be had in a variety of shades of colour¬ 
ing, very pleasing effects may* be produced. Some other 
specially good subjects for the same purpose are the Japan¬ 
ese Anemone, in each of the colours of rose and white, a 
most vigorous-growing subject The Michaelmas Daisy, 
too, is an invaluable plant, and succeeds remarkably w'ell. 
There are many very pretty forms sold now*, and sprays of 
the blossoms are useful for providing cut-flowers in the 
autumn. Lists of different subjects have frequently been 
given under this heading, making it only necessary to 
state that the sooner all hardy perennials ore in their posi¬ 
tions the better. Carnations are good town plants, and 
where room can be found for them a small list of varieties 
should be grown. No better time than the present could 
be chosen to plant the Tufted Pansy (Viola), securing a 
selection to include all the best and newest forms, as they 
have so much improved during the last few years. When 
making the purchase, ask for plants partaking of the true 
tufted or Moss-like habit. When placing them in position, 
use a quantity of nicely-sifted soil to put around the roots 
and to encourage them into growth. All ground previous 
to planting should, of course, be properly dug and some 
good manure workedjinto it Gladiolus may be planted now 
about 4 inches deep and a similar distance apart; four or 
five corms planted in the form of a circle produce a striking 
effect when they flower arranged in this way. Hardy 
annuals may be sown in the open now, choosing for the 


first batch of seed a nice warm aspect of the garden. 
Some of the best of the hardy annuals are Sweet Peas, 
and these can be had in named varieties now at a low 
cost, Cornflowers, Sweet Sultans, Shirley Poppies, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Godetias, Eschscholtzias, Clark la pulchella, 
Linum grandiflorum rubrum, Candy-tuft, and Mignonette. 
Lawns should be weeded of Dandelions, Plantains, and 
Daisies, and dressed with some fine soil passed through a 
sieve. A little wood-ash incorporated with the soil will be 
found beneficial. Sow Grass-seed on all vacant places, 
and where the Grass is thin. It will be far cheaper to 
purchase the best seed, as the ultimate results will be far 
better. Until the seeds have germinated, and are making 
good growth, protection must be afforded, or the birds will 
soon clear the ground. Old fish-netting is the best and 
cheapest material, and should be fixed a few inches above 
the ground. If it is intended to plant any more shrubs 
the sooner this is completed tne better. The town 
greenhouse should give the reader plenty of occupation 
for some time. Potting on the occupants of the green¬ 
house must be carried on with vigour. Ferns and other 
foliage plants will need shifting on if not already* done, 
and will well repay the grower for attention in this way. 
A good compost for Fems is inode up of two parts fibrous 
loam, one part of leaf-mould, and the balance inode up 
with coarse silver-sand and broken charcoal. Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias will appreciate a shift at once, 
using a mixture of two parts fibrous loam, half part 
decayed manure, half a part leaf-mould, and a free use of 
silver-sand, all well mixed ; pot firmly, using clean pots for 
the purpose. Tuberous Begonias may be started, and 
seem to do best w’hen arranged in shallow boxes and 
slightly covered with any light compost. The boxes 
should be placed on shelves near the glass to induce 
growth of a sturdy character. The stock of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotrope, Petunias, Dahlias may 
be increased with ease at this time, selecting the healthiest 
and sturdiest growths, and dibbling them in a sandy 
compost, keeping the soil moderately moist. All kinds of 
half-hardy annuals may be raised in heat, the lovely 
Phlox Drummondi being one of the best. Shallow 
boxes should be utilised, and when the seedlings are large 
enough to handle they should be pricked off into other 
boxes. Early Chrysanthemums for the hardy border may 
still be propagated, and will make good plants for an 
autumn display. The later kinds should be potted on a* 
they need a shift, using a richer soil for the next potting. 

D. B. Crane. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts f rom a Garden Diary from April 
11th to April 18th. 

Put in a lot of cuttings of Her Majesty Pink. We gener¬ 
ally force several hundreds of these for cut flowers, and the 
young shoots from the forced plants strike freely now in 
a little bottom-heat We used to force Mrs. Sink ms in the 
same way, but with us Her Majesty lias taken its place. 
When rooted the little plants will be set out in a well- 
prepared bed, and be potted up in September. Thinned 
Grapes in a second house. We generally run the scissors 
over them a second time later, but there is generally much 
required. After thinning the borders will be top-dressed 
with artificial manure. We sometimes use Thomson’s, 
and occasionally something else. Patent Silicate is a 
cheap manure, and very useful with Vines given to 
shanking. Ichthemic is a good manure to finish with, as 
it acts quickly. Once a week a man goes round the 
young grow’tli and stops laterals ; the finger and thumb 
does all this work. The main leaves, if there is enough of 
them, will do the w*ork of the Vines better than the soft 
young shoots w-hich break away when the Vines are 
neglected. It is true, of course, these young shoots 
stimulate root action, but think of the check given when 
the young shoots are pruned away, as they must be sooner 
or later. Experience soon teaches that it is better to W’ork 
on well-thought-out lines, and remove all sub-laterals when 
young—at any rate, until the Grapes begin to colour. 
Afterwards, if the Vines are carrying the crops they ought 
to, there will not be much lateral growth. Made'suocca¬ 
sional sowings of Peas, Windsor Beans, and Beet. Planted 
out more Cauliflowers. A few have been planted on a 
north border. Also a few Lettuces. The north borders 
are useful in summer for many purposes. Rearranged 
Herb beds. These are best grown by themselves, so that 
if the kitchen boy wants half-a-dozen sorts of Herbs he can 
find them without running all over the garden for them. 
Chervil, Tarragon, and Mint are always in request, and 
the winter supply of these are grown under glass. We 
always have two beds of Mint; one for early picking is close 
to a south w*all, and a later bed in a north aspect. Tied 
in young shoots in early Peach-house. We are specially 
careful to avoid over-crowding, and in thinning the fruits 
all those under the trellis have been removed. This 
brings the crop into the sunshine, and insures a good 
colour. After the stoning is finished a little more fire-heat 
will be used to push the crop on, but 65 degs. at night 
will not be exceeded, and either a good soaking of liquid- 
manure will be given or a sprinkling of guano watered in. 
Bedding plants have been moved to cold frames. A tempo¬ 
rary structure has been put up for Calceolarias and other 
well-hardened things. Chrysanthemums are now out la 
these temporary places, covered at night with canvas, and 
exposed all day. They will soon be altogether exposed. 
Figs in pots are receiving copious supplies of liquid- 
manure. Young shoots pinched back to four leaves. 


Violets from Cromer* —I beg to enclose a few 
flowers of Single Blue Violets grown in the open 
garden. The flowers, you will find, will each cover a ire 1 
shilling piece. They stand well above the foliage, the 
average length of stems being 9 inches. The plants flower 
very freely.— W. I. Burn, Church-street, Cromer. [A 
fragrant posy of the beautifid “ California' Violet, very 
large, rich blue, and sweet.—E d.] 


The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation i 
Natural Grouping qf Hardy Exotic Plaids, with a eAaj 
on the Garden qf British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price lis. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-press on finest handmade 
paper, well bound tn vellum. One Guinea nett. Through au 
Bo o kse lle r*. 
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PERNS. 

HARDY FERNS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 
Ih most gardens, large and small, there are 
places which cannot well be embellished by 
using flowering plants. Where most things fail, 
the more vigorous-growing, hardy Ferns will 
find a happy home. In dark comers or in the 
shade of trees they will thrive admirably, and 
once fairly established they will give no furthur 
trouble. It is n curious fact that many who 
do not grudge the labour and expense necessary 
tor the culture of Ferns that demand the shelter 
of glass make little or no attempt to beautify 
their garden with our native kinds, which are 
not inferior to their exotie relatives in beauty 
of form and nobility of growth. I have a 
couple of specimens of the common male Fern, 
which some ton years back were small plants 
with half-a-dozen fronds. At the present time 
they carry in the season a hundred or more 
fronds, which attain a height of 4 feet or more. 
Few exotic Ferns could produce a finer effect, 
and the majority of them cannot, even with the 
best culture, equal this common British species 
when seen in its best condition. Any fairly 
good garden soil will suit them, but, of course, 
they will attain finer proportions in a good 
compost of loam and leaf-mould. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that rock work or an elevated 
position of any kind is necessary for the well¬ 
being of hardy Ferns generally. Some kinds of 
lowly growth, such as Asplenium viride, 
Ceterach officinarum, and the Holly and Parsley 
Ferns, must have good drainage, but the 
robust varieties do not need this accommoda¬ 
tion, and in a general way do best wlion the 
roots are not raised much above the ordinary 
ground level. Planting them on rock work, 
rootworli, or mounds deprives them of the 
moisture they so much need in the growing 
season. One of the very finest Ferns is the 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of this native 
species when it is in the enjoyment of the con¬ 
ditions that favour its growth. It is a grave 
error to place this, as is often done, in an 
elevated position, for it is in its native habitats 
invariably found where the roots get a liberal 
supply of moisture even when at rest. In damp 
woods, s wampy places, or by the side of streams 
or pools of water this Fern attains such noble 
proportions as to render it one of the finest 
of the many things in cultivation that are 
valued dor the beauty of their foliage and 
elegance of growth. The dampest place in the 
garden should be chosen for this Fern, and if 
the ground is well prepared and ample space 
allow'ed for development, the plants will in due 
time throw up fronds 6 feet or more in height. 
The exotic species of Royal Ferns are equally 
liardy and as worthy of being well cared for. 
They also delight in moisture, but are apparently 
longer in coming to their full size. I have 
several specimens that w’ere planted about 
twenty years ago, and they are very effective in 
the summer and autumn months. A plant of 
0. interrupta was placed on a root work at the 
back of a building which has no guttering, so 
that it gets, especially in a rainy season, a large 
amount of moisture. This it evidently enjoys, 
and I have never seen a finer specimen of tnis 
Fern. At the foot of the rootwork is a 
specimen of Cypripedium spectabile, w'hich 
flourishes exceedingly, and which after heavy 
rains stands for hours in a pool of water. 
The Lady Fern and its red-stemmed variety 
are certainly much more worthy of a place in 
gardens than many of the varieties to which 
they have given birth, and which are more 
curious than beautiful. The same may be said 
of the Hart’s-tongue, the type, to my mind, 
being infinitely much more ornamental than 
the majority of its varieties, in many of which 
the free, vigorous growth natural to this Fern is 
in a great measure suppressed. There is a rich¬ 
ness of verdure in the Hart’s-tongue that is 
particularly attractive, and which few Ferns, 
hardy or tender, possess in such a high degree. 
The Hart’s-tongue will grow’ freely in almost 
any kind of soil, but to see it at its best it 
should be planted in well-enriched ground. 
The best specimens I ever had were fed into a 
high state of luxuriance by a liberal dressing of 
rotten manure. The fronds were abnormally 
large and exceptionally rich in colour. There 
are several varieties of thiaJern. The test 


aro probably crispum and angustifolium, but, to unQTilQ 

my mind, even at their best they arc not equal KUoifib. 

to the typical form, which exhibits greater - 
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varieties can lay claim to. Among the Poly- ^ .... , 

stichums there are some that may be freely used SoME special treatment will soon bo necessary’ 
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NOTES ON INDOOR ROSES. 


in the manner above indicated. P. aculeatura amon 8 ° ur climbers under glass if we are to 
is a noble Fern when fully developed, and the ? ecu . rc th ? ? est , of , w 9 od for another seasons 
crested form of the male Fern is but little less for ? in g’ 11 18 absolutely necessary that healthy 
vigorous and enduring than the common form, and well-ripened growth be obtained if we are 
In both large and small gardens there can bo l havc J- good show of bloom early next year, 
found room for some of these common, but JYe need get this as early as possible, so that a 
noble-habited Ferns, which merely require to be , ef P cn °d of re 3 t mav be afforded before the 
well planted and left alone, and require little or P la ? t3 ar ? restarted for winter bloom. Our 
no attention for years together. In the wild early climbers have finished flowering and will 
garden, by the side of water, and under the I 10 "’ Cllt down—not at one operation only, 
shade of ‘trees these native Ferns should be b ut in two, at a month s interval. Culture with 
freely used. They give variety and add a a view to securing good wood should be com- 
c harm to any garden, Targe or small. menced at once. If we look at this class of Rose 

J C B in “ ie °P cn alr we " n< r R ooes not cease growth 
- ... - n ^j ie during spring and summer. Even 

THR WHITE BUSH POPPY (ROMNKYA while the last bloonu. are opening young shoots 

' are actively breaking from around the base. To 

CUUL1ER1). giveany kindof check to these is a great mistake, 

We give a very interesting photograph of this as not only does it lengthen the time necessary 
beautiful plant . It is growing in a tub, and to make w ood of the desired length and strength, 
placed out in the open during the summer but w r e seldom get wood of the same high 

quality. At no time can we 
grow our climbing and other 
Roses under glass to greater 
perfection than the present. 
Sufficient light and warmth arc 
available without the need of 
dense shading from a powerful 
June and July sun. While 
many are still growing their 
climbers I trust mine will be 
maturing themselves in the dry 
autumn air. Even grafted 
plants of this year’s working 
are carrying rods of 3 feet and 
upwards. 

A w’ord upon this spring 
pruning under glass. It is prac¬ 
tically the same as summer 
pruning in the open, our Roses 
Deing in a similar condition in 
each case. As the wood which 
has just flowered is of scarcely 
any value, there can be no gooci 
gained by retaining it; rather 
the contrary, for then we are 
not only providing more room 
for the new grow’th, but divert¬ 
ing the whole of our plants’ 
strength to the production of 
really useful rods. Wo follow 
this plan with pegged-down 
Roses in the open. 

Once more turning to our 
Roses under glass, I would 
point out the need for a shift 
in the case of very young plants. 
My own that were rooted from 
The White Bush Poppy (Romneya Coulteri) in n tub. From a cuttings a little later than this 

photograph sent by Mrs. II. Denison, Little Gaddesden, last year were potted into 

Great Berkhampstead. 3-inch pots early in January, 

and are now’ being placed into 
6-inch pots. Ow’n-root Roses 

months, but receiving protection during the enjoy a more i>orous soil than those worked 
winter. Under these conditions it bears a large upon the Brier stock. 

number of the fragile white flow'ers, scented A slight shade will soon be afforded to our Rose¬ 
like the Magnolia. The uso of this plant in houses, not so as to darken in any way, but 
tubs suggests a phase of gardening in which barely sufficient to break the fiercest of the sun’s 
tender tilings are used for the summer garden, rays. Under these conditions and not other- 
the African Lily (Agapanthus uinbollatus) in wise we can afford a moist atmosphere and an 
variety, and other plants of characteristic aspect j occasional gentle syringing during the prevalence 
that will not bear an English w inter except in of very bright weather. Air that is alternating 


shade of trees these nntb 
freely used. They give 
charm to any garden, Targe 


o variety and add 
•ge or small. 

J. C. B. 


THE WHITE BUSH POPPY (ROMNEYA 
COULTERI). 



The White Bush Poppy (Romneya Coulteri) in a tub. From a 
photograph sent by Mrs. H. Denison, Little Gaddesden, 
Great Berkhampstead. 


that will not bear an English w inter except in oi very ongnt weainer. Air mat is alternating 
quite southern counties. The Romneya is not between extremes of dryness and moisture, w’ith 
hardy everywhere, and when planted outside wide changes of atmosphere, will not suit Roses, 
must have a peaty, warm soil in a sunny spot. Liquid-manures will be sprinkled about when 
If it cloes not succeed in the open it can be tried damping down, as well as freely afforded to all 
on a warm southern wall, or in the way that the plants not recently repotted. We cannot get 
sender of the photograph treats it in her garden, colour and quality in the flower without having 

the same in the foliage. Rather more flowers 
“ of sulphur will bo added to the syringing solution 

Primula verticillata.— It is a pity that during this trying time as regards mildew, but 
this lovely Primula is not hardy outdoors, but we shall still keep both this and liquid-manures 
as a greenhouse plant it is decidedly pretty, far weaker than many use, preferring to use 


coming into flower early and lasting a consider- them more freely rather than run the risk of 
able time. Seedling plants with single crowns overdoing in strength. R. 

and one flow'er-spike arc always the best, and if _ 

the pots they grow in are stood in pans and _ _ _ . . x 

rnrchillv watorod thorn U nn soiling of flip Plants for hanging - pots (Denn). — Tropaeo- 
careiuny watered mere is no soiling or tne lnm Fireball, Epiphvlhim truncatum; Ficus repens mav 

leaves, which add so much to the beauty of the be substituted for the EpiphyUum if the house is a cold 
plant. The flow’ers are very numerous, of a one. Saxifraga sarmentosa, Campanula Barrelleri, C. 

clear vellow colour disnosed crracefiillv in 'sophylla alba ; Harrison’s Musk makes a beautiful basket 
cieui y enow coioui, disposed graceiuuy in . . coo , house _ Fuchsias and Becronias are trood 


Digitized b 1 


>f tbia^Fem. The -fcest' 

Google 


whorls. They are also sweet-scented. 


C at in cool-house. Fuchsias and Begonias are good 
ket-plants when well grown, | + r „ „. 
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THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


SPRING ONIONS. 

Where the ground was prepared early in the 
year the principal preparation will consist in 
Well scuffling the surface to the depth of several 
inches. This is best effected by five-tined forks. 
In addition to the soot incorporated at trenching- 
time another good coating may belaid on before 
scuffling is commenced. This will aid in warding 
off attacks of the dreaded grub. By no means 
tread on the ground when in a wet or sticky con¬ 
dition ; better by far wait a week or ten days 
longer. Where the ground lias now to be pre¬ 
pared I would advise a departure from the 
ordinary method of trenching. Take out an 
opening to the desired deptJi at ofie end of the 
plot, wheeling the soil to the opposite end, and 
after spreading on a good thickness of semi-rot ten 
manure, soot, and wood-ashes, proceed to throw 
forward the soil into the opening, well mixing in 
the ingredients as the work proceeds. B}’ this 
means the Onions get the benefit of the manure 
from their infancy, which is just what they 
require. Although Onions require a firm surface 
many mistakes are made in solidifying the 
ground. I have sometimes used the garden 
roller on light soils with advantage, but on 
heavy ones the practice may be ruinous, as the 
surface is so sealed up that neither air nor heat 
can penetrate, and where the bed is on an 
incline rain often runs away to waste instead of 
entering the soil. As a rule, I prefer thorough 
treading to any other method, this being first 
done after the ground is levelled and before 
sowing the seed, repeating it when this is com¬ 
pleted and treading first lengthways and after¬ 
wards crossways. A fine day shoultl be chosen 
for soaring, the drills being drawn and allowed 
to stand an hour or two to dry before sowing. 
A foot apart is a good distance for the rows, 
although where ground can be spared 15 inches 
is a better distance. Thick sowing is ruinous, 
as during thinning so many of the seedlings are 
loosened, and never do so well after. Sowing J 
completed, a covering of wood-ashes should l>e 
given before the drills are again filled in. For 
early use the smaller bulbing varieties, such as 
Nuneham Park, Bedfordshire Champion, and 
Main-crop,are preferable, while such as Ailsa 
Craig, The Wroxton, and Cranston’s Excelsior, 
which continue to grow on later in the season, 
are all good sorts. Where Onions are preferred to 
Shallots for pickling, the small Silver Skin isabout 
the best to grow for the purpose. These at thin¬ 
ning-time may be left almost touching one 
another. If any spring varieties are Being 
raised in heat for producing exhibition bulbs, and 
the ground has not yet been prepared, it must 
be done at once. About the middle of the 
month any bulbs of choice varieties intended 
for seed should be planted out in square plots, 
so that they can be supported as growth pro¬ 
ceeds. li. 


Earliest Celery. —Forward boxes or pans 
sown early in February will now be in a fit 
state to prick out. Nothing answers better than 
a frame elevated on a shallow bed of leaves. 
All that is requisite is just a gentle warmth at 
the roots until the plants are established. Make 
the soil firm, water the day previous to planting, 
and keep the young seedlings covered w ith damp 
Moss while the work is proceeding, so that the 
fibrous roots do not suffer. For Sandringham 
and similar dwarf varieties a little less space 
between the plants than that usually allowed to 
main-crop kinds will suffice. A little leaf-mould 
incorporated with the soil will induce the forma¬ 
tion of plenty of roots and ensure the plants 
lifting with a good ball at planting-time. If 
ordinary boxes are used, they should on the 
completion of pricking out be removed to a warm 
sunny greenhouse or similar structure, where 
after fresh roots have been made abundance of 
air can be given. From this place they may at 
the commencement of May be removed to 
sheltered nooks anti comers in the open air and 
protected a little at night when frosty. 


>a«eL___ r , 

plants enclosed were, we should sav, sown last summer, 
probably about July. The Cabbage-plants have bolted and 
are quite useless for anything, and the Leeks will bolt if 
planted, and you had better throw them away and sow 
seeds now. 


Digitized by 


Gok igle 


THE GAMMA-MOTH (PLUSIA GAMMA). 
There are many insects which oceasionallj' 
appear for one or two seasons in very great pro¬ 
fusion, and then for several years are compara¬ 
tively seldom met with. Among them is thiB 
moth, which, however, is never by any means 
rare. The injuries caused by its caterpillars are 
not usually very great, but in the years when 
they are very abundant the amount of damage 
they do to nearly all kinds of vegetable pro¬ 
duce is very considerable. They have been 
found on nearly all sorts of culinary vegetables, 
and appear to be particularly fond of the 
leaves of Peas, Beans, Beetroot, Turnips, 
and Potatoes. They also attack Hemp, 
Flax, Clover, and Grass. On the Continent 
the Beetroot erop, which is so important, 
being grown for making sugar, suffers so much 
from these caterpillars that special machines 
have been made for sweeping them off the 
plants. Fortunately for us we are not troubled 
with this insect to a sufficient extent to make it 
worth while to introduce measures of this kind, 
and in our gardens we cannot do better than 
shake or pick them off the plants. Many birds 
and parasitic flies usually help very considerably 
in keeping this insect in check. The moths, 
however, are very prolific, each female probably 
laying about 400 eggs, and there are often two 



1, Plusia Gamma; 2, Caterpillar; 3, Egg (very 
much magnified). 


and sometimes three broods in one year, so that 
it is not surprising, when circumstances are 
unusually favourable, that the insect should be 
found in very great numbers, and sometimes in 
regular swarms. Unlike most moths, which 
usually do not make their appearance till dusk, 
this species flies about nearly all the day long, 
and in all weathers, fluttering over flowers anil 
sucking the nectar from them without settling 
on them. When on the wing it is diffi¬ 
cult to catch with a butterfly - net. They 
may bo found all the summer from May until 
October. They lay their eggs in clusters on the 
undersides of the leaves of various plants. The 
caterpillars are hatched in the course of ten or 
fifteen days, and attain their full size in about 
three weeks. They then spin a fine cocoon on 
a leaf or stem, and become chrysalides, from 
which the moth appears in the course of three 
weeks. These again lay eggs, and the trans¬ 
formations are repeated. Should the weather 
l)e favourable these changes would take less 
time, and there would be another generation. 
The moths are about f of an inch in length and 
measure 1| inches across the open wings. The 
upper pair of wings are of a dark choco¬ 
late-brown colour, with a coppery lustre in 
some lights. There is a silver or very pale 
straw-coloured y-shaped mark near the centre 
of each wing. From the similarity of this 
mark—by which this insect may always be dis¬ 
tinguished—to the Greek letter gamma the in¬ 
sect derives its name. The wings are somewhat 
fuller towards the end margins and are orna¬ 


mented with various fine dark wavy lines and 
mottlings. The lower wings are smoky-brown, 
with a broad blackish-brown band on the outer 
margins. The head, body, and legs are dark 
greyish-brown. The antenna? are long and 
smooth. The eyes during life are very brilliant. 
The full-grown caterpillars are about 1J inches 
in length, and are covered with short hairs; 
their heads are greenish-brown, and their bodies 
greenish, with six narrow longitudinal white or 
bluish-white stripes, with a yellowish band 
beneath them on either side. They may be 
easily distinguished from most caterpillars of 
this 'family by having only six pairs of legs, 
which are placed on the first three, the eighth, 
ninth, and last joints. Owing to this arrange¬ 
ment of the legs, in their method of walking 
they much resemble the “ looper caterpillars.” 
Stretching out their bodies to their full extent, 
they cling tightly with the three pairs of legs in 
front, then, hunching up their backs, they bring 
forward the hinder part of their bodies. The 
chrysalides are dark brown in colour; the eggs 
are* almost hemispherical, and very prettily 
grooved. G. S. 8. 

“ Crickets ” among Orchids ( Dorset). 

—In reply to the enclosed, the insect forwarded 
is one of the cockroaches (Periplanetus austra- 
lasia?), which is now established in greenhouses 
in more than one place in England. It is nearly 
allied to the common cockroach or black-beetle 
of our kitchens, etc., and is a very destructive 
insect in greenhouses and stoves. The specimen 
sent was full grown, but a small example. Set 
t raps for them, or small basins partly filled with 
beer and sugar, or water ana treacle. Place 
pieces of lath against the basins so that the 
insects can run up. The beetle poisons sold at 
the shops and arsenic, mixed with honey, boiled 
Potatoes, or Oatmeal, are very fatal to them. 
Scatter Keating’s insect powder about, and, if 
possible, empty the house, and cement over 
every crack or crevice in which they can hide. 

Oentipedes.—In reply to enclosed from 
“ Ignorance,” the myriapod which you send is a 
specimen of the common centipeae, which is 
decidedly beneficial in gardens. The darker 
ones which you “find in the soil” are very 
probably one of the millipedes, all of which are 
injurious to plants, but if they run rapidly they 
are dark specimens of the common centipede. I 
am preparing a paper on the centipedes and 
roiliipeaes, which will be published shortly in 
Gardening.—G. S. S. 

Twigs encircled by lackey-moth.— 

In reply to the enclosed from “ W. S. D.,” this 
twig was encircled by rows of eggs laid by the 
lackey-moth (Clisiocampa neustria), ana are 
now just hatching. The twigs round which 
these “ bracelets ” of eggs are laid should always 
be cut off, as the caterpillars are most injurious 
to the foliage of the trees they attack. Spin¬ 
ning a kind of web or nest, in which they shelter 
themselves at night or in bad weather, the moths 
may be found toward the end of the summer, 
and they lay their eggs in a spiral band round a 
suitable twig or shoot. They are laid close side 
by side, and are covered and fastened together 
with a cement-like exudation from the moth, 
which preserves them from the weather. The 
eggs, if left on the trees, would hatch at the 
end of April or in May. 

Grubs at root of herbaceous plants. 

—In reply to the enclosed from “ L. Mil ward,” 
the grubs you find at the roots of your herba¬ 
ceous plants are the caterpillars of the common 
ghost or otter-moth (Hepialus humuli). \ arious 
insecticides would kill them if they could be 
made to reach them in sufficient strength with¬ 
out injuring the plant, but ordinary soil acts as 
a filter, and such a quantity would have to be 
used that the plants would most certainly 
suffer. Liquid-manure might prove distasteful 
to the caterpillars and would assist the plants 
in withstanding these attacks. The caterpillars 
feed on the roots of Docks, Nettles, Grass, and 
other weeds, which should never find a place in 
gardens. The moths have long, narrow wings 
which, in the males, are white, and measure 
about 2 inches from tip to tip; those of the 
female are yellowish, with tawny markings, and 
measure 3 inches. They may be found in June 
flying over Grass, etc., when it is dusk. 

Grubs in leaf-noU (Wychtrood).-V\e^'e send 
specimens of the gnibs. We cannot tell what they ma\ be 
from mere description. 

Original from 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS. 

Hand-baskets 

of flowers are the simplest possible things to 
arrange, and should be more often used for the 
dinner-table than is the custom now prevailing. 
The great variety of forms in which they are 
now made should suit the taste of the severest 
critic. Some are very neat and pretty, while 
others are extremely ugly and commonplace. 
The competitions in which prizes are awarded 
for the best arranged hand-basket are always an 
interesting sight. They arc often most elegant 
arrangements, and real ability and taste 
frequently displayed in their production. On 
the other hand, specimens are more often seen 
in which the flowers are packed tightly togethor, 
and the handlo, too, has flowers tied all around 
from one side to tlie other. All this is quite 
unnecessary. Another fault is that the base is 
often filled with wet sand, and the weight is 
sufficient to tire the arm of a strong man. 
As hand-baskets of flowers are in frequent use 
on festive and other occasions, they should be 
so arranged that the weight of them is of 


this, in conjunction with flowers of the same 
kind, is often vory handsome. The chaste 
blossoms of the Lily of the Valley are often 
enhanced by the use of the light green foliage, 

| which has been forced, and is of a very pale green 
colour. I will now give a number of instances in 
which tho methods hero expressed have been 
already practically illustrated. Commencing 
with the early part of the year, we may enjoy a 
small vase of Lily of the Valley ami Roman 
Hyacinths. These tw'o subjects alone make a 
pret ty picture if small pieces of Maiden-hair Fern 
can be obtained to overhang the sides. If the 
aperture of the vase is rather large a small 
J quantity of Moss will assist to keep tho flowers 
in position. J). B. C. 

LENTEN ROSES AS CUT FLOWERS. 
The accompanying illustration shows tho beauty 
of the Lenten Rose (Helleborus orientalis) when 
arranged in a vase. There is great charm in 
these lovely, spotted, late-blooming Hellebores, 
the colours ranging from greenish-white to deep 
purple-rose, with rich spottings of darker shades. 
It may not be generally known that Lenten, as 
well as Christmas Roses, will remain fresh in 
water for a considerable time longer than they 
otherwise would if the stems be slightly slit at 


easily struck in the spring, and should be grown 
on freely during the season. The same plants 
may be kept and flowered in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner for years. This Thyrsacanthus needs the 
temperature of a stove in" the winter, but during 
the summer months artificial heat can be dis¬ 
pensed with. According to the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening,” the correct name of this plant is T. 
Schomburgkianus, introduced from Grenada in 
1855 and known in gardens as T. rutilans, tho 
true T. rutilans being a native of Colombia, 
from wiience it was introduced in 1851. The 
genus Thyrsacanthus is one of tho Acanthads, 
and it is singular how much the members ot 
thiR order, despite their showy blossoms, are 
neglected in gardens. Perhaps this is to some 
extent owing to the fact that they arc unfitted 
for use in a cut state, as they so quickly drop 
under such treatment.—H. 




A bowlful of’the Lenten Rose (Helleborus orientalis). 


the lightest possible character. This result is 
very easily attained by filling the base of the 
liasket with damp green Moss. This material 
can be purchased vory cheaply. With this 
groundwork, and the flowers and foliage in each 
instance wired in the manner I described 
earlier, they may lie stuck very quickly into the 
Moss. In this way the lightest possible arrange¬ 
ment is with ease affected and completed 
within fifteen minutes. The handle should have 
pieces of any of the trailing foliage, such as 
Ampelopsis, Asparagus, Smilax, ana Ferns care¬ 
fully twined around it, and on one side a spray 
of some striking coloured piece of foliage, or a spray 
of berries. Bowls may be treated in exactly the 
same manner, and as they should be in constant 
demand, the easy manner of arranging them should 
ensure for them more constant use. The small vases 
on the mantelpiece, and those w r hich are pi iced 
in every conceivable position, always look very 
pretty "with just three or four flowers placed in 
them, and a piece or two of foliage inserted 
with them. Many of the spring-flowering 
subjects give us some of the most delicate ana 
delicious green foliage, which is specially 
suitable for this purpose, but unfortunately 
very little of it is ever used. That of the 
Hyacinth, Daffodil, Tulip, and a host of other 
subjects provide us with_A -quantity of 
material when other chohfe foliage is fj 


the base for an inch or po upwards. We once 
thrust bits of pointed sticks into the stems of 
some to add to their height, and were sur¬ 
prised to find that whilo those not so treated 
withered after a few r days in the w’atcr, the 
others kept quite fresh, although all w r ere in 
the same bowl. On examining them we found 
that the Btems had burst. This led us to 
think that the splitting of the stems allowed 
them to absorb an extra amount of w’ater. 
On making further experiments, we found that 
this held good not only with these plants, but 
also with many other fleshy-stemmed flowers. 
It often happens that the stems split without 
the aid of a knife, but they will not do so if cut 
off quite close to the base. 


ef nl 






Thyrsacanthus rutilans.— This is one 
of the good old-fashioned plants that have been 
in many cases ousted from their position in the 
garden by less meritorious subjects. In many 
places, however, they still find a home, and their 
beauty is much appreciated. The pendulous 
racemes of bright crimson tubular-shaped blos¬ 
soms arc very unlike those of any other occupant 
of our houses. From the way the flowers are 
produced it must be grown as a standard, for it 
is only in this manner that the drooping clusters 
of blossoms are seen at their best. Cuttings are 


CANTUA DEPENDENS. 

Those of us wiio can look back over a long 
gardening career sometimes regret that popular 
plants grow r n and greatly admired thirty or 
forty years ago are now seldom seen. One of 
the first plants I became acquainted wdth was 
this, and it was grown and flowered admirably 
in a small greenhouse. I well remember how 
proud I was wdien I w'as given charge 
of the small house which contained 
this and other plants as part of my 
duty. The plant had been recently 
introduced by the Messrs. Veitch, cf 
Exeter, and it was grown in most 
of tho leading gardens in the country, 
but not with uniform success. Many 
gardeners then, as now', did not 
consider that most plants require a 
season of rest and a time of growth, 
both being required to produce flow¬ 
ering growth. Another point is the 
importance of keeping the plants 
free from the attacks of red-spider, 
a troublesome pest which saps the 
constitution of any plant unless it 
is kept down. Cantua dependens is 
easy of culture, and withal a most 
charming plant when in flow'er. 
Under ordinary greenhouse treat¬ 
ment it wall bloom in April and May, 
and w hen a well-flowered specimen 
is produced laden with its fine tubu¬ 
lar flowers about 4 inches in length, 
of a bright rosy-red colour, with an 
orange throat, hanging in clusters, 
one does not begrudge the small 
amount of labour to obtain such good 
results. The plants grow freely in 
good yellow loam, with some loaf- 
mould, decayed manure, and a little 
coarse wiiite sand—not much, as I 
find the plant does not flow r er so 
freely if the compost is too open. 
The nlants I had charge of flow ered 
grandly in 10-inch and 11-inch flower¬ 
pots, but a young plant in a 4-inch 
or 5-ineh pot must be potted into a 
I 7-inch or 8«inch pot, and be allow'ed to fill that 
with roo'R'.irst, to be repotted into the larger size 
before it gets what gardeners term pot-bound. 
Young plants can be propagated freely from 
cuttings of the nearly ripe wood inserted in 
sandy soil and covered with a bell-glass. The 
plants should l>e allowed to make their growth 
in a light, airy position. I believe hard-wooded 
plants are going out of cultivation, because they 
are spoiled by being grown in a shaded green¬ 
house and smothered with rapid-growing soft- 
w'ooded plants, at the same time being over¬ 
shaded owing to the necessity of taking care of 
the plants in bloom. When tho flow r ering 
period is over the plants rest, and but little 
water is given them. Cut the young wood 
well back and let the plants" start again 
about June. As soon as they have made a start 
turn them out of the pots, and reduce the 
old balls, and repot the plants that w r ere in 
10-inch pots into 8^-inch pots. They will soon 
fill these with roots, and may be repotted again 
into 11-inch pets. When the plants have made 
a good start mto that size place them in a sunny 
position out-of-doors, and they will soon ripen 
up their season’s growth to produce flowering 
shoots for next year. .T. 

Soil for Lasiandra (A Reader ).—Lasinndras are 
stove ehrubs and succeed well in good peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand, with a few bite of tutfyftoam. 
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half-rotten manure to confine the moisture, but 
I cannot agree with the advice unless in excep¬ 
tionally dry and windy weather. My experience 
is that to cover the soil over the roots with a 
thick mulch before the sun has had time to warm 
the ground is a mistake. Mulch if you like, 
and the more liberally it is done the better, 
after the middle of May, but not before, 
whether it is a late-planted tree or one already 
established. J. C. Clarke. 


LATE PLANTING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

I was asked lately a question as to which is the 
best time to plant fruit-trees. In my opinion 
there are two distinct seasons which are the best 
for carrying out the work : at the end of 
October just as the leaves begin to fall, and 
from the beginning to the middle of March, when 
in an average season the buds aro just beginning 
to burst. When there is any choice in the 
matter, I certainly prefer autumn to spring 
planting, but for various reasons this cannot 
always be done, and then I do not hesitate to 
plant in March. Of course, I am aware that 
many fruit-trees are planted at various times 
during the winter, but the work is more often 
done then because the cultivator does not like 
to risk doing it later on. I, however, maintain 
that there is not so much risk in planting in 
March as in mid-winter, because the trees are in 
a better condition to bear removal when planted 
late than when they are dormant. When fruit- 
trees are moved just as the sap begins to circulate, 
the roots also ljecome active, and quickly take 
hold of the soil. In practice, I have never had 
any reason to complain of planting deciduous 
trees of any kind when they have been taken 
in hand just as the buds begin to open. 
The only risk in doing the work at that time is 
t hat if the trees remain alxnit for any length of 
time in a dr}ing March wind the roots are liable 


FRUIT. 


GOOD CHERRIES. 

The Cherry is valuable on account of its early 
fruiting—in fact, it is the earliest of the stone 
fruits. In the south and west of England large 
areas are devoted to Cherry orchards, aud the 
trees, when in bloom at this season, and when 
tho fruit is ripe, present a delightful picture. 
In past years large prices have been obtained 
for the crop if the variety is good. This latter 
point deserves more attention, and amateurs 
would do well in planting Cherries to grow fine 
kinds, as they occupy the same space as inferior 
varieties and are grown with equal ease. The 
Cherry illustrated is a splendid type. This is 
known as the Black Heart ; it is an old variety, 
but one of the best, a grand fruit as a standard, 
bush, or on a wall; it is early and of rich 
flavour. It is one of the Heart or Bigarreau 
race, which are noted for crops. This Cherry 
should not l>e grown on a wall unless tho 
soil is heavy and the locality late, as wall space 
may be devoted to those varieties requiring 
more shelter, and the one named, fruiting 
so well in the open, should make it specially 
suitable for the amateur. The chief difficulty 
with bush or standard trees is that birds 
are so troublesome; they clear oft'a crop before 
the fruit is ripe, and with 
bash-trees, if cut back too 
hard every year, canker in¬ 
tervenes, so that it is well to 
plant a few young trees at 
times to get fine fruit, and 
be able to protect from birds. 

Minv of the Bigarreau Cher¬ 
ries do not like the excessive 
pruning frequently practised 
to keep the trees in shape, 
or from overgrowing the 
space allotted them. To * 

prevent canker and avoid the 
severe cutting necessary, 
root-pruning every few years 
will keep the trees fruitful 
an l not too gross ; this latter 
is a necessity in small gar¬ 
dens, and if this plan is 
a lopted the shoots in sum¬ 
mer may lie pinched, and 
they then ripen up fine fruit¬ 
ing wood. In growing any 
kind of Cherry, shallow 
planting, liberal feeding, and 
liquid - manures give grand 
crops, and the latter advice 
is more necessary when root- 
pruning is practised, as it 
brings the roots nearer the 
surface, and they should 
lie mulched with good 


RAISING AND PLANTING VINES. 
Although great numbers of pot Vines are still 
grown for sale in strong bottom-heat, gardeners 
are every year becoming more opposed to plant¬ 
ing them in permanent borders. That the plan 
of employing much bottom-heat is wrong must lie 
evident to all who have had even the least expe¬ 
rience in the matter. In many instances young 
Vines in nurseries are plunged in a bottom-heat 
of not less than 90degs. in not over light houses, 
and as thick as Beans in a field, little air being 
admitted in order to force growth as much as 
possible. Under such conditions the roots formed 
are soft and flabby, the fibrous portion invariably 
perishing when the pots are removed from tho 
plunging-bed and exposed to the weather against 
walls and in open sheds in autumn. If anyone 
doubts this, let them turn one of these Vines out 
of the pot and examine the 
roots, and they will soon be¬ 
come convinced. Of course, 
those grown for fruiting in 
pots are allowed more room, 
the earliest rooted being se¬ 
lected and put into larger 
. pots, but even these would be 

^ much better with less heat at 

HR the roots, and though of less 

circumference, yield better 
"^k crops in the end. A friend 

li v.R of mine, a successful Grape- 

^ grower, who always raises his 

own Vines on the non-bottom- 
heat principle, recently planted 
a house, but not having Treb- 
biano, he purchased a Vine of 
it which had been grown in 
strong bottom-heat. It looked 
strong, but had few living 
fibrous roots, and after ex¬ 
hausting its stored-up sap 
ceased growing for several 
weeks until new roots were 
formed. These came slowly, 
and by the time growth had 
reached half way up the 
house, those raised at home, 
and which when planted were 
no thicker than goose-quills, 

_ had reached the top and gone 

some distance down the back 


manure as soon as the wall. As soon as Vine eyes 

crop is set, also again in the The Black Heart Cherry. From a photograph by Mr. Henri, Maidenhead. have well rooted round the 


autumn, raking away old 
s irfacc-soil before applying 
t ie food to prevent the borders getting too 
high. The best soil is a light, rich loam 
whenever it can be obtained, but much may be 
done to make heavy soil light and add food to 
light, sandy soils. In the latter case more 
moisture is required, and this is often deficient 
in dry seasons, with the result that black-fly 
attacks the young wood and cripples it for the 
following season. Whenever this pest is seen it 
is well to take strong measures to get rid of it, 
as if the fly remains till the fruit is ripe it is 
then difficult to dislodge. I find it an excellent 
plan to syringe the trees in the winter with a 
strong solution of Quassia, and find by so doing 
we have few insects ; but should a few of the 
strong shoots be infested, the pests may be got 
rid of by dipping the points in soap-suds or 
Quassia. W all-trees well repay good treatment, 
and, if possible, new shoots should be trained in 
to take the place of old ones, and by summer- 
stopping fruit spurs are encouraged. If new 
wood is obtainea there is less fear of canker, and 
finer fruit is got. If bush-trees are grown it is 
well to thin out freely to allow light and air to 
ripen the new wood. G. W. 



to suffer, but when planted carefully and quickly, 
there is no risk whatever. I am willing to grant 
late planting may involve little more labour in 
watering the roots should a dry time follow 
directly after. That, however, is just a question 
merely of the weather. We do not always get a 
long spell of dry weather in March, and unless 
that does happen, the trees will not give much 
trouble. There is another point in favour of 
spring planting which I have not mentioned. I 
allude to the extended time that it gives the 
cultivator to prepare the ground for the recep¬ 
tion of the trees. Where it has not been possible 
to work the ground during the winter, the drier 
climatic conditions that generally prevail in 
March will enable the operator to prepare the 
soil with less labour and altogether with more 
satisfactory results. Presuming that all neces¬ 
sary attention has been given to the soil 
before planting, 1 must mention one operation 
that I consider of very great importance in 
the case of any tree planted out this 
time of year, and that is, that although the 
ground may be fairly moist, the roots of each 
tree should be well watered directly it is 
planted. This operation is necessary in order to 
wash the soil down well about the roots, so as 
to prevent the egress of air, which has a drying 
tendency, harmful to the roots. I am aware it 
is generally advised that all late-planted trees 
should be heavily mulched on the surface with 


small pots and made growth 
4 inches in length, they should 
be shifted into pots 4^ inches in diameter and 
again returned to the warm bed until growth is 
resumed, after which they should be raised 
and stood on the surface for a week, and 
finally on a Moss-covered shelf near to the roof 
glass and free from draught. The Moss serves 
to retain the moisture. 

A stove or similar structure suits them well 
till a second shift is given, and as the season 
becomes somewhat advanced less heat will 
suffice and plenty of air becomes necessary. For 
planting canes 9-inch pots are large enough, as 
by these becoming quickly filled with roots early 
maturity is encouraged. A good holding loam, 
a little bone-meal, and some old plaster refuse 
form a good rooting medium, as manure-water 
can always be given wdien needed. When 
hardening off the Vines in autumn I prefer placing 
them in a cool airy house to standing them out- 
of-doors, as they are more under control, and 
root-moisture can be regulated at the culti¬ 
vator’s will. Vines grown in this way will have 
abundance of hard fibrous roots, which will 
survive the winter and promote a healthy 
vigorous grow r th when planted the following 
spring. In regard to planting, some prefer cut¬ 
backs, and doubtless they are best for outside 
borders. For planting inside, however, I have 
a great liking for Vines raised the same year 
and planted in a growing state—say in May or 
June. If the soil about the roots is warmed, 
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the young Vines do not feel the removal at all, 
hut go ri«ht away and soon reach the top of the 
house. Fresh horse-manure spread on the 
surface will draw the roots upwards and prove 
an effectual trap for wireworm. I have also 1 
seen good results from shaking yearling Vines 1 
out of the pots, cutting back all long shoelace 
roots and repotting, planting tho same out in a 
warm inside border when 1 foot or 2 feet of new I 
growth was made. J. 


easily increased from cuttings. These dwarf 
Campanulas are all natives of sunny Italy; 
lienee it is not well to expose them entirely 
during our English winters. ft. 


| long ray petals droop when the flower is fully 
expanded and accentuate the characteristic 
effect of the cone in tlie centre, which project* 
.sometimes as much as 2 inches above the yellow 


rays. 


A. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DWARF HAREBELLS. 

The dwarf Harebells are a charming race. 


One 


of the prettiest of all is Campanula fragilis. 
This Harebell is seen to far better advantage as 
a bosket-plant or for brackets al>ove the line of 
sight than for growing in lower positions. I 
have grown it with the best results for the 
latter purpose when having to fill brackets out¬ 
standing from a wall covered with glass over¬ 
head, but with open sides, a groundwork of 
climbers covering the wall itself. In its season 
it was here a moRt 
effective feature. It 
also serves a good 
purpose when used 
in quantity as mar¬ 
ginal lines to large 
basket arrange¬ 
ments or the stages 
of conservatories, 
whereby the pots of 
other plants are con¬ 
veniently hidden. 

As a window plant 
it is grown exten¬ 
sively in some parts 
of the country, find¬ 
ing equal favour 
with the humble 
cottager, the well- 
to-do artisan, and 
those of high degree. 

I recollect very well 
being shown on one 
occasion some plants 
of this Harebell by 
the gardener to a 
well-known family 
and were attended 
to by the lady of the 
household. When 
grown in a window 
it should be sus¬ 
pended no lower 
than the upper half. 

More light will thus 
fall upon it, this 
being essential to 
induce it to flower 
more profusely. Its 
growths Mill fre¬ 
quently reach far 
below the pot in 
which it is growing, 
continuing a long 
time in flower. It 
is a remarkably easy 
plant to propagate, 

division in the early spring being the better w'ay 
of increase. In its culture the mistake that many 
make is that of overpotting. A smaller-sized 
pot with the soil made firmer will give the best 
results. The compost should consist chiefly of 
loam, with some pieces of lime-rubble mixed 
with it, likewise a little decomposed leaf-soil if 
available. A very fitting companion to this 
Harebell is Campanula isopnvlla, or tho Ligurian 
Harebell, a most profuse-flowering and froe- 

E owing species. It has flowers somewhat 
rger than the subject so well depicted in the 
accompanying illustration. For outside rock- 
work in sunny spots both varieties can be relied 


TALL RUDBECKI AS. 

The tall Rudbcckias arc useful in tho garden 
during late summer and early autumn, especially 
if they arc taken out of tho mixed border with 
its usual restriction and planted in masses 
among shrubs or grouped in a free and simple 
way. Large groups of such easily grown frcc- 
tiowering plants as these are most valuable for 
creating distinct effects of colour even in distant 
parts of the garden. . 

R. nitida is one of the handsomest of the tall- 
growing kinds, and though by no means new, 
it is decidedly rare in gardens. It has large 
leaves of a decided glaucous tint, and its flower- 
spikes reach a height of about G feet. The 
spikes are few-flowered, but the flowers in¬ 
dividually are of fine size, rich yellow in colour 
with the disc florets disposed in a cone-like 
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One of the Dwarf Harebells (Campanula Walclsteiniana). From a photograph by Mr. J. Me Walters, 

Armagh, Ireland. 


receptacle. It is also known under the name of 
laevigata. 

R. laciniata is another handsome species 
which grows G feet or more in height, and has 
been thought a poor weedy subject when seen as 
a half-starved tuft standing in the same place a 
decade or more. Planted as advised above, and 
new groups made from time to time, it is a 


those of C. fragilis, which are of a soft shade of 
pale blue. Other beautiful dwarf Harebells for 
the rock garden are C. alpina, C. caispitosa 
(blue), pumila alba (white), the deep blue 
C. pulla (Austrian Harebell), that should have 
a light soil, C. pusilla, and the pretty C. Wald- 
steiniana (see i llustration), which nears a prpfysion 
of pale blue flowers, and the plant grows about 
5 inches high, likes r — ‘-* 1 

Digitized by 
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groups 

brilliant late summer flower. Its leaves are 
deeply cut and the flower-spikes bear many 
flowers, not quite so large as those of the pre¬ 
ceding kind, but of a soft clear yellow r colour. 

R. CALIFORNIO a, another fine species, growing 
about 6 feet high, has flowers of a rich yellow 
colour, larger and broader in the petal than 
those of laciniata, with a distinct cone in the 
centre like an Acorn. 

R. maxima is one of the largest cone flowers 
and in rich soil grows as high as 9 feet. 
Usually, however, it does not exceed G feet 
in height. It has large oval leaves ; the lower 
ones, nomo on long stems, are of a distinct 
glaucous green shade. The steins are often 
terminated by one large bloom, but if branched 
they only produce a few' flow r ers each on a 
naked stem 15 inches to 18 inches long. The 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPRING WORK. 

Tnr. principal object of the cultivator, should be 
to do everything to assist tho plants in making 
I a firm, sturdy grow'th. An unheated frame is 
undoubtedly the best position for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums during the next month or so. Here the 
lights may be pulled off at will to give open-air 
treatment in mild weather, and closed to shelter 
the plants when the elements are unfavourable 
to their well-l>eing. It is advisable even at 
| night to allow a little air to pass among the 
leaves. This nmy be done by fixing up the 
lights at the back. The necessary protection 
should at the same time be afforded by a 
covering of mats or the like over the glass. 

By this time, too, another repotting should be 
needed. It is far 
from w r ise to allow 
the plants to be¬ 
come pot-bound in 
their early stages. 
The strongest speci¬ 
al e n s in a y b e 
shifted into pots 
G inches or soaci oss, 
and the weaker ones 
into those a size 
less. Use a plain, 
sweet compost, 
rather than a com- 
(licated mixture. 

,m—that is to 
say, rotted turf— 
should form the 
reater portion, 
his necessary aid 
to good culture 
varies in almost 
every locality. 
That kind most 
desirable is of a 
yellow colour, con 
taining an ample 
supply of fibry sub¬ 
stance. Very good 
turf may often be 
obtained from the 
roadside refuse, and 
as this usually lias 
grit, besides other 
road - sweepings, 
mixed, it is a source 
that should not be 
lost sight of. Two- 
tbirds of our com¬ 
post, then, may be 
loam, broken up 
rather than sifted, 
the other portion 
rotten manure and 
leaf-mould. I pre¬ 
fer all of the latter 
if the manure is at 
all wet and pasty. The best material is that 
from horse-droppings, not too far decayed, and 
used in a dry state that it maybe readily passed 
through a sieve. Grit or coarse sand should 
be added, but not too much of this, and if the 
I earth appears heavy, pow'dered mortar rubbish 
makes an excellent article to keep it porous. 

Drain the pots carefully. These should also 
be clean, and it is also important that the 
plants have a thorough soaking with water 
whilst in the small pots, just an hour or so 
before repotting takes place. This precaution 
wiil enable one to knock out the plants from 
the small pots without their roots clinging to the 
sides, and thereby doing mischief more or less. 
Chrysanthemums should be potted firmly. One 
cannot do this properly without a piece of wood 
made small enough to ram the earth evenly 
betw een the ball of soil and pot. I do not care 
to water the earth for tw r o or three days after 
potting. It is better to just sprinkle the leaves 
morning and evening when fine, to prevent 
undue flagging. Then when once the roots 
begin to ramble in the new soil a thorough 
soaking may be gKen, and as often as required. 
For the growth of ICTge blooms it is not usual 
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to top tho shoot.s in any way ; at least, not to 
any great extent. There are a few kinds very 
late in forming flower-buds—W. G. Ncwitt and 
Mr. Falconer Jameson are examples—and if 
required for show purposes in November they 
may have the tips of stems just nipped off in 
April. But if the Chrysanthemums generally 
have been struck early and grown on freely it 
is desirable to train up tho shoots without inter¬ 
ruption. To make bush plants we must, of 
course, top the shoots. This may be done when 
they are about 6 inches high. Small sticks to 
each plant at this time of the year often save 
the same from damage through wind, as well as 
helping an upright growth. I should add that 
the little tips strike readily, and we have time 
to make nice plant s of them Indore the flowering 
season. 

How long the plants need protection is a 
matter in which we must be guided by tho 
weather. In some seasons it has been safe to 
put them in their open quarters by the end 
of April. But last year, after a spell of very 
mild weather, there were frosts as late as the 
23rd of May. For the sake of being on the 
right side, then, it is well to havo our plants in 
such a place that light protection can be given 
up to about that period if necessary. 

Outdoor varieties, however, should be planted 
in the open ground early in May. These are of 
bush form, of course, and it therefore matters 
little if the tips of the shoots be iust a trifle 
nipped by frost. They will break out other 
branches. It is desirable that they become 
established early, as they are to blossom earlv. 
The ordinary November sorts are not generally 
adapted for flowering outside, unless they are 
planted against walls, and so on, to bo easily 
protected from rain and frost. Meantime, the 
early-flowering sorts should receive the same 
care in frames as other sections. 

The usual routine work must not be neglected. 
If any green-fly be seen, dust with Tobacco 
powder at once. A sprinkle overhead morning 
and early evening of fine days, is beneficial to 
tho health of the plant. Watering should not 
be done hap-hazard. Each pot should be 
examined before any is applied. Mildewed 
leaves may bo dusted with sulphur. Stand the 
plants well apart to prevent one spoiling the 
other. Do not cover the plants during the day, 
only to prevent harm from cold wind or heavy 
rain. Refrain from the use of manures in the 
water or as top-dressing so early in the season. 

H. S. 


“Spidery” Chrysanthemums (T.J.). 

The pretty little decorative Chrysanthemums 
which you so well describe as “ spidery ” in form 
are some of the most elegant ana charming blos¬ 
soms to cultivate, and all readers of Gardening 
would find much pleasure and gratification if 
they wore to include them. If your plants 
are now established in 3^-inch pots, and are 
good sturdy plants, pinch out the tip of each, 
and grow on three or four of the strongest 
succeeding shoots, and as these again extend to 
6 inches or 8 inches repeat the “pinching,” 
again growing on about three of the strongest 
shoots on each growth. By the third week in 
June the plants must have their last stopping, 
and from this date onwards they must have a 
natural course of growth until eventually the 
the flower-buds aro produced. To see the 
beauty of the varieties you mention each plant 
should be disbudded, allowing one blossom to 
dovelop on each shoot. Eight-inch or 9-inch 
pots will answer the needs of those sorts, 
choosing the larger size for the stronger growing 
varieties. The soils for the various shifts are 
given from time to time in these columns, and this 
advice you will do well to follow. You must keep 
the plants growing vigorously all through the 
summer, carefully staking them to provent the 
loss of shoots through strong winds and other 
causes. These varieties are classed as decorative 
sorts, not as Pompons. You might with 
advantage add to your list Alice Carter (reddish- 
brown, tipped gold), and Cheveux d’Or (rich 
golden-yellow). 


Destruction of moles.—A note from 
Ohio. — In reading over Gardening, I see 
many complaints about killing moles. My 
garden was infested with them, and in the 
winter, when the grojimJ was frozen solid, they 
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would work amoiig my Pansy frames and do 
much mischief. Tell your correspondents all 
they have to do is to plant a few Castor-oil¬ 
plants (Ricinus) about their runs and the 
moles will clear out. I plant a few' “Castor- 
oils” for armament, and I never see moles any 
more. There is evidently something in the 
roots they don’t like.— Robert Linnev, Alcron, 
Ohio. 


THE CAMPIONS (LYCHNIS). 

Our illustration represents a most beautiful 
flower, which, unfortunately, like many other 
good things, is the bearer of an absurdly long 
name. It is called Lychnis Flos-ruruli plenis- 
sinm Ad. Muss., and is very distinct from the 
ordinary and well-knowm form of tho double 
Ragged Robin. It is a very hardy and bright 
flower. 

Tho Campions aro an interesting family of 
rden flowers. Lychnis chalcedonica, a fine 
rdcr plant, is from 18 inches to 4 feet 
in height, the brilliant scarlet flowers pro¬ 
duced in dense heads. It grows in ordinary 
soil, and there is a double variety. L. 
diurna is a native plant, but there is a double 
purplish-red-coloured variety w'hich is attractive 
and very hardy, requiring ordinary garden soil. 
L. grancliflora, synonymous with L. Bungeana, 
in its several forms gives a wide range of colours, 
the flowers in some cases bright scarlet, in 
others crimson with intermediate shades of the 



The Double Ragged Robin. 


same. A sheltered position is best for these. 
Raised by seeds or cuttings. L. Haageana is a 
fine border plant, but apt to die away in severe 
winters, especially on a heavy soil. I 1 he flowers 
vary greatly in colour, from white to scarlet, 
and" are large. In very sunny spots the flowers 
lose colour, and the plant is always happier in 
a cool position. It may be readily raised from 
seed sown in a cold frame, or can be increased 
by cuttings. The dwarf L. Lagascje has small 
bright rose flowers, but it is very pretty in the 
rock garden in light, gritty soil. The Catclifly 
is L. Viscaria, a British plant, in early summer 
bearing a profusion of rose-red flowers. Splen- 
dens is a very bright-coloured form, and should 
be grown, also the double form. A good border 
will grow' it well. 


Destroying woodlice. — Seeing that 
many of your readers have lately been asking 
how to get rid of woodlice, I have pleasure in 
telling them my experience in the matter. 
Having built an Orchid-house a few' years ago, 
I proceeded to place rockery stones under tne 
stages on which to grow Ferns. To judge how 
the stones would look, I laid down two or three 
large lumps of tufa limestone. The surface of 
this, as many of your readers will know, after 
long exposure to the weather, presents a honey¬ 
comb appearance, owing to the softer portions 
being dissolved away, so that it has a vast 
number of small pits and depressions. These 
few stones happened to be left as they were put 
down for some weeks before the rockery was 
made. One day I happened to observe that 


every little pit was tenanted by one or more 
W'oodlice. These having lx>en a terrible pest, 
I was overjoyed at my discovery, and having 

f rovided myself with a tubful of boiling water, 
promptly lifted each stone into it. The effect 
w’as wonderful. The pests had not time to get 
out of their quarters, but each and every¬ 
one immediately ceased to exist. I have never 
seen more than a stray one now' and then since 
that day.—F. R. C. S. 


THE SMILAX VINE (MYRSIPHYLLUM 
ASPARAGOIDES). 

Tuts plant has been known in this country for 
nearly 200 years, but- it w’as only to be found in 
few gardens till twenty years ago or less, w hen 
the Tong, slender sprays became very popular 
for table decoration, and it was then taken in 
hand by some of our growers for Covent-garden - 
nmrket. The idea of employing the plant in 
this manner w’as, however, first brought here 
from America, where it was already largely 
grown under the name of Smilax, which is by 
some applied to it in this country, but it is 
really quite distinct from the genus Smilax, 
being in fact a near ally of the Asparagus, and, 
indeed, it is by some botanists included in that 

S enus. The treatment required is simple. 

ieing a native of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
protection of a greenhouse is, of course, neces¬ 
sary to its well-doing, and where grown in quan¬ 
tity, warmth above that of a greenhouse is 
frequently maintained. It forms a mass of small 
tuber-like roots, from whence the slender shoots 
are pushed up. They are at first so delicate 
that a small slug will soon make havoc among 
a considerable number. Whon required to be 
used in a cut state each shoot should be trained 
separately to a piece of thin twine, as when 
wanted the entire shoot can be taken without 
any trouble ; whereas, if allow r ed to become 
entangled with each other it is a difficult matter 
to separate them. This Myrsiphyllum, too, 
makes a very pretty climbing plant for a rafter 
in the greenhouso, and in this way its bright 
green foliage is very attractive, added to which 
the small greenish-white blossoms which aro 
borne at this season of the year impart an 
additional feature. These flowers are supported 
on rather long, slender stalks, and a very 
elegant appearance they present when in 
quantity. They also emit a very pleasing 
perfume. The plant may bo grow r n either in 
pots or planted out in a bed of soil prepared for 
its reception. A very suitable compost is tw r o- 
thirds of loam to one of leaf-mould, and a liberal 
amount of silver sand. In whatever position it 
is grown, thorough drainage is essential to 
its well-doing, os when growing freely it needs 
a liberal amount of water, but is at the same 
time very impatient of stagnant moisture. If 
trained around a few' sticks, neat little specimens 
may be had in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter, but it is when growing freely as a 
climber, and the shoots allow'ed to dispose 
themselves in a natural manner, that this Myrsi¬ 
phyllum is seen at its best. It is very use¬ 
ful, too, for draping the front of a stage in the 
greenhouse, thus helping to take off the hard, 
formal appearance. Propagation is effected by 
division, which is readily carried out early in 
the year before growth recommences, w hile in 
the case of established plants seeds are often 
produced, and plants obtained in this way 
are by many preferred to divided specimens. 
Seeds of it can as a rule be obtained from most 
dealers of repute. They should be sow'n as soon 
as possible after receipt, using rather lighter 
compost than that recommended for established 
plants. The pots or pans should be well drained 
and filled to within an inch of the top with soil, 
then the seed may be sown thinly. T. 


Begonia semperflorens gigantea.— 

We have now a great number of widely diverse 
forms of Begonia semperflorens in cultivation, 
but the bold-growing kinds to which the name 
of gigantea has been applied owe their origin to 
the intercrossing of that species with the Mexican 
B. Lynchiana, first distributed under the name 
of Roezli. M. Lemoine w r as, I believe, the first 
to cross these two Begonias—at all events, ho 
was the first to put tne progeny thereof into 
commerce. The plants are of a strong, bold 
I habit of growth, more nearly partaking in this 
)riginal from 
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respect of the character of 13. Lynchiana than of 
their other parent. The continuous blooming 
qualities of this strong-growing strain is a great 
point in favour of the members of it, as if needed 
they could, by growing on successional batches, 
be had in flower all the year round. It is, how¬ 
ever, in autumn, winter, and early spring that 
the blossoms are most valuable, and at any time, 
but more especially during the dull season, a 
bold group of flowering examples forms a very 
ornamental feature in the greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory.—H. 


suffer •from want of water, and a good syringing 
when the heat of the day is past will also be of 
great service. The plants may occasionally be 
turned round in order to expose the whole of 
the surface to the same amount of sunshine, thus 
ensuring the thorough ripening of the wood and 
consequent display of bloom. For plunging 
material good Cocoa-nut-fibre-rcfuse is the best. 
—H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS-HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 



CLEMATIS OVER SHRUBS. 
Okr illustration tells its own tale, and suggests 
how, at little expense and in the most simple 
way, gardens may be made interesting. A 
Clematis has strayed over a Laurel archway, the 
bold flowers gaining in beauty with a leafy back¬ 
ground, and at the base Bellflowers have 
established themselves. The Clematises, C. 
Jack man i inparticular, make 
tine colour pictures when 
allowed to wreathe them¬ 
selves into other things. 

C. Jackmani is especially 
rich against dark-green Ivy, 
and neither plant suffers 
from this close contact with 
the other. 


Rhododendron 
Queen of Dwarfs. — 

Where small plants are re¬ 
quired this is one of the 
very best varieties in culti¬ 
vation, for it is of a neat, 
bushy habit of growth, and 
will flower profusely when 
little more than 1 foot high. 

The individual flowers are 
white, with the edges of the 
petals prettily crimped, and 
they are borne in such a 
compact rounded cluster as 
at a little distance to appear 
like one bloom. This par¬ 
ticular variety was raised by 
Mr. Davis, of Ormskirk. 

One of its parents was R. 
multiflorum, and from it the 
dwarf habit and remarkable 
full-flowering character of 
many of his hybrids have 
been derived. A second 
variety from the same source 
is Bridal Bouquet, which 
appears to be even dwarfer 
than the last-named, and 
with rather smaller flowers 
of the purest white. These 
two forms are only slightly 
fragrant, but the Ormskirk 
seedlings with scented blos¬ 
soms are now well known 
and largely grown. Of 
these, the weakest grower, 

Countess of Derby, has the 
finest blossoms, but all are 
very beautiful. The other 
scented varieties are Countess of Sefton, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Lady Skelmersdale, and Mrs. 
James Shaw, all of which will flower well in pots 
5 inches in diameter and upwards. These Rho¬ 
dodendrons should be struck from cuttings 
and stopped freely during their earlier 
stages in order to ensure a bushy habit of 
growth. A little more warmth than that 
required for established specimens may be given 
to the young plants at first, as they will grow 
more rapidly so treated, but thrips are liable to 
be a trouble if too much fire-heat is used. Even 
in pots only 5 inches in diameter the plants will 
remain in good health for two or three years 
without repotting, provided a reasonable amount 
of care is taken of them. A very good plan with 
Rhododendrons of this class is, after flowering, 
to keep them in the greenhouse for a time, 
giving them frequent syringings ; then in the 
summer they can be plunged out-of-doors in a 
sunny spot. Upon the treatment then given 
them depends the future display of bloom, for 
they need to bo carefully watered, above all 
being particular that tly&y-vu'e not alloyed to 
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Solan r ms. 

These are not, strictly speaking, flowering 
plants, or rather their blossoms are inconspicu¬ 
ous, but the numerous bright-red berries render 
them so ornamental during the autumn and 
early part of the winter that they must not be 
omitted. 

The plants may be raised from seed, as well 
as by means of cuttings, but as seedlings do 


refully watered, above a 
it thi&y-vire not allowed t 
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Clematis over Laurel archway. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. 
Fitzherbert, Lanseombc House, Torquay. 


not “ berry ” at all freely until the second or 
third year, those from cuttings are usually 
preferred, at any rate for small plants. The 
side shoots thrown by old plants when placed 
in a little heat in January are taken off and 
inserted closely in pots, in exactly the same 
way as Fuchsias, and with similar treatment 
they will be well rooted in about a month, 
w'hen they are to lie potted off singly and the 
point of each picked out. By May, the plants 
ought to be ready for a shift, when they may 
have 5-ineh pots, and some of the best the 0-inch 
size. Use good, sound, rich, loamy soil, made 
firm, and wiien rooting out and growing freely 
place them on ashes in the open air. Here give 
water as required, and a little liquid-manure 
now and then ; stop any extra shoots, and wdien 
a nice lot of berries are sot nip out all the points of 
the shoots. House in September, giving a gentle 
warmth to ripen the berries, if necessary. 
Another w r ay is to harden off and plant out the 
rooted cuttings in May or June, and lift and pot 
them in September ; but in this way they usually 
lose a lot of their leaves. Seed should be sowm 


in heat in March, and the plants grown on for 
one year, cutting them back and repotting the 
next spring. 

In addition to the foregoing there is also a 
considerable variety of what are known as 

Hard-wooded plants 

(most of which are natives of Australia), which 
may bo, and at one time w*ere, rather extensively 
cultivated in greenhouses, but of late years they 
have been to a great extent displaced by the new 
and improved races of Begonias, Pelargoniums, 
and other more show^ “ florists’” flowers. To 
enumerate them all would occupy too much space 
here, but they include such as the Aphelexis, 
Beaufortia, Chorozema, Correa, Crowea, Dill- 
wynia, Eriostemon, Eutaxia, Gastrolobium, 
Gompholobium, Indigofera, Kennedya, Leschen- 
aultia, Polygala, Solly a, Swainsonia, Thibaudia, 
Tremandra, and others. The majority of these 
produce Pea-shaped blossoms of various colours. 
For the most part these require cool greenhouse 
treatment only, to be kept just safe from frost 
in winter, and have abundance of air at all 
suitable times. As a rule, they should be potted 
in peat, or light peaty soil, with plenty of sand, 
and the watering must be very carefully per¬ 
formed ; in fact, they demand very similar 
treatment to that directed for the Erica and 
Azalea, and only succeed in a moderately pure 
atmosphere. 

Especially fine are Leschenaultia biloba major, 
one of the finest of all greenhouse plants with 
blue flow era, but requiring very careful culture ; 
the Thibaudias, which produce fine tubular 
blossoms of a red or red and yellow colour, and 
thrive with a little more warmth than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse ; and the Correas, which 
bloom in winter. A good collection of these now 
rare plants, well cared for, w r ould constitute a 
very interesting feature. 

Climbing and twining plants. 

The Vine. 

It can scarcely be denied that the Vine is the 
finest of all climbing plants. The flowers are 
inconspicuous, it is true (although they are 
highly fragrant), but the exquisite beauty of the 
numerous pendent bunches of luscious fruit 
amply compensate for this, while the plant 
itself is so free and vigorous in growdh, as well 
as of so accommodating a nature, and the 
foliage so handsome in all stages, that there are 
few, w T o think, but w r ould aw r ard it the palm. 
During the summer it forms the best of shade 
plants for covering the roof of the greenhouse or 
conservatory, protecting from the burning rays 
of the sun any plants such as Ferns, Palms, 
and Fuchsias, that may be growing under¬ 
neath ; while in the winter the bare stems 
afford scarcely any obstruction to the passage of 
the then invaluable light and sunshine. 

The Vine is easily increased by means of 
cuttings formed of pieces of the growth of the 
current season, cut below r a joint, and inserted 
firmly in sandy soil on a sheltered and some¬ 
what shady border in the autumn, but the plants 
are usually raised from single eyes in the spring, 
struck in bottom-heat, or a close and warm 
pit or house, when with good culture the 
plants will produce a few ounches of fruit 
the following season. The eyes should 
be taken just as the sap is beginning 
to move and the buds to swell. Cut them with 
an inch or so of wood above and below the eye, 
and insert them rather closely in pans or a bed 
of sandy loam, mixed with some leaf-mould or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, nearly but not quite covering 
the bed itself. Plunge in a brisk not-bed, with 
a moist and genial air temperature, and as the 
buds expand and the young shoot extends roots 
will be emitted from the base; then pot the 
plants off singly, grow on in heat for a time, give 
larger pots as required, and by the autumn there 
should be a fine batch of canes 6 feet to 10 feet 
in height, and suitable for either fruiting in pots 
or for planting out. New' varieties are raised 
from seed, but the good old Black Hamburgh, 
with Gros Colman and Lady Downe’s Seedling 
for late crops, will be found hard to beat. The 
beautiful and delicious Golden Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria requires a high temperature and special 
care throughout. The best Grapes for a cool or 
unheated vinery are the Buckland Sweetwater, 
the Royal Muscadine, and Foster’s Seedling. 

The best time to plant out young Vines is in 
the early spring, just as the now growdh is com¬ 
mencing. The Vine is not very particular as tc 
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soil, but thrives best in a free yet substantial 
loam of a yellow or reddish colour, * and con¬ 
taining* a fair amount oT iron. The d rainage 
should be free, and though the soil ought to be 
fairly rich, much manure should not be added 
before planting, this being best applied after¬ 
wards in the form of annual surface-dressing in 
the spring. A good proportion of mortar- 
rubbish in tho soil is advisable, especially when 
this is at all heavy, and a peck or so of bone- 
meal, or double the quantity of crushed bones, 
with a good sprinkling of soot, are also highly 
beneficial. Plant firmly, and rather high, so as to 
allow for a newly-made border settling. If to be 
foreed early, the Vines will be best in an inside 
border, but. for ordinary purposes the border is 
best outside- -in part, at least . 

There are several methods of training, tliat 
usual in proper vineries being to plant the 
canes 2 feet to 4 feet or 5 feet apart, and take 
lip one, two, or three fruiting-stems from each. 
Where a single plant is required to cover the 
roof of a house, the main stem should be taken 
along the bottom of the roof, with lateral 
fruiting-rods 18 inches or 2 feet apart trained 
vertically up the roof. The main rod may also 


examples of Ceanotlius dentatus and C. Veitchi- 
anus are now in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew, and 
their bright blue blossoms, although not 
particularly numerous, are very distinct and 
pleasing. Certainly, greater use might be made 
of them in this way, for their neat growth and 
deep green foliage render them, irrespective of 
blossoms, decidedly ornamental. If grown for 
flowering in pots, a neat bushy habit of growth 
should be the object aimed at, and the plants 
should, of course, be grown in the full sunshine 
in order to induce the formation of flowor-buds. 
The best examples I have ever seen were some 
bushes of C. Veitchianus, that were kept 
altogether in pots, and plunged out-of-doors 
during the summer months.—T. 

ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

I should be much obliged if you could give me 
the names of about twenty good Orchids which 
could be grown in a greenhouse in which the 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs. and 



Flower of Hardy Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium occidentale). 


be trained across or over the end, and the which faces south ? I have Dendrobium Wardi- 
fruiting-canes be disposed horizontally. The anum, D. nobile, and D. Findleyanum, and 
routine of culture is simple. Prone the Vines Zygopetalum MeKavi, which have all done 
in the autumn, after the fall of the leaf, cutting exceedingly well, and now would like the names 
back all lateral growths to two or three eyes of about twenty others which could be grown 
of the old wood. When the canes “break” with them ? And also if you could give me brief 
thin out the young shoots to one on each spur— cultural directions and times of flower ing , I 
the best, and as soon as the bunches of fruit, or, should be greatly obliged. Also kindly give 
rather, of bloom-buds, can be plainly seen, nip me the names of one or two climbers for the 
out the point of each, leaving one leaf beyond roof of greenhouse ?— Gosforth. 
the truss. Afterwards pinch back or rub out all Besides those Orchids enumerated in 

secondary growths, but carefully proserve the your list which would prove of easy cultivation 
first-formed leaves. vV hile the fruit is ripening, m a greenhouse where the temperature does 
plenty of water and weak liquid-manure should not fall below 50 degs., are the following use- 
be given, but as the fruit begins to ripen reduce ful species and varieties. Ccelogyne cristata 
the supply. The wood must be well matured in is a well-known favourite and is one of the best 
the autumn by exposure to sun and air, or the winter-flowering Orchids wo have. A variety 
vines will not bear well. B. C. R. named C. c. maxima is valuable_on account of 

“ ~ * # flowering later than the type. The pure white 

ueanotnuses undor glass. —'It is now variety C. c. hololeuca is now comparatively 
several years since I first saw some of the cheap and well worth adding to the best 
forms of Ceanothus brought on under glass and collections. Those species, when in full growth, 
employed for the embellishment of the green- should be kept well supplied with water at the 
house, and though they are seldom used in this root; they appreciate plenty of light but not 
wa y>J et the y supply a colour but little repre- actual sunshine. The popular Miltonia vexil- 
sented among plants in bloom either in the stove laria, when properly cultivated, is a charming 
or greenhouse, while among forced shrubs they species. It should be kept in the coolest part 
stand out by themseivep. Some flowering of the house at all seasons ; if subjected to a 
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warm, close atmosphere it is then particularly 
liable to the attacks of thrips, etc., which are 
not easily eradicated until much damage has 
been done to the tender foliage. Well-grown 
plants bloom profusely, sometimes producing 
three or four large spikes from one growth, each 
spike bearing from throe to nine large blossoms'. 
Its flowering season is May and June. From 
tho present time a copious supply of rain-water 
should be given until tho new pseudo-bulbs are 
completed and the flowers fade, afterwards 
affoming a limited application daring the 
season of rest. 

The useful Cypripedium occidentale (sac cut) 
and C. spentabile are delightful for pot 3. 

Gattleyas developing sheaths {Spring Hilt). 
—It is no uncommon occurrence for some Oattleyas to 
send up their sheaths without flowers. The probable 
cause of this may be attributable to improper ripening of 
the pseudo-bulbs when growth is completed, arid to 
insufficient rest. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions .—Queries and ansxoers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents folloic the rules 
here laid down for thnr guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Soutkampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately folioicing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by advising. as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well'to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention tie number in which they appeared. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

345. — Worms on lawn (Scot).— Lime-water will get 
rid of the worms. 

346. — Shading house (Lever).— Put on the Summer 
Oloud when the house gets too hot for the plants. 

347. — Polnsettias ( Constant Reader, Sydney).—Ton 
may grow Poinsettias in the house for a time, but if kept 
too much in the shade the plants will be drawn and 
weakly. 

348. — Preventing walls getting damp {Fexy 

—Does the water run down from the top through being 
unprotected? Stockholm tar will be better than gas-tar 
to keep out water. Pitch would be effectual. 

340.— Bedding Hyacinths (if. P.).—These should 
be dug up when the leaves show signs of turning yellow, 
dry them in the sun, and store in paper bags in a cool 
place until planting time comes round again. 

350. — Soil for Gardenia (Ficus).—Pot Gardenias in 
good fibry peat, with a little good leaf-mould and plenty of 
sand. They require stove treatment generally, but will 
flower better if cooled down after growth is made to 
ripen. 

351. — Lattice-work’for creepers (T. Houghton). 
—Creepers generally grow best on the wood trellis, but 
wood is not so lasting as wire. You need not paint 
galvanised wire-netting if the netting has been properly 
g&Ivanised. 

362.— Ohoisya ternata (Melon). —Choisya temata Is 
usually classed as a greenhouse plant, but is hardy out¬ 
side if planted close to a south wall. May be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings of the young shoots. Will grow in 
any good soil. 

353. — Wire worms (4. Belcher).— Gas-lime is the best 
remedy for wireworms, but nothing should be planted for 
some time after its use. You might give a good dressing 
of Rape-cake. Soot, lime, and salt are sometimes useful, 
but mil not kill the insects. 

354. —Use Of night soil (Tomatoes).—This question 
is so vague it is difficult to understand what is meant, but 
slops of the kind named, though useful for watering when 
diluted, will not form a mulch. The word mulch means 
something more than a liquid. 

__ Mulching vegetables (L. O. Q.).~ Do not 

apply the mulch till May, or even later, if the weather is 
showery, and then spread it round the plants os far as 
the roots extend. It is a valuable aid in hot weather, 
especially on shallow, hot soils. 

356.— Fungus In lawn (Constant Reader).— The 
white threads of the fungus are visible on the fibres of the 
Gross, and have led to their destruction. The best 
remedies are soot, lime, and sulphur, either alone or in mix¬ 
ture. Gas-lime will kill the fungus, but it might also 
i^»th,q n «. 0rigina|frcm 
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867.— Plants under Beech-trees (L. G.G.%— Yes, 
you are quite right, the small-leaved Periwinkle will now 
under Beech-trees, especially when mounds of earth nave 
been placed for it to root in, and the bulbs are a charming 
addition. Probably the branches of true young Beeches 
are not very close to the ground. 

358— Cucumbers (Constant Reader, Sydney)— If 
you train up the main central stem and tie in the side 
shoots there will be plenty of growth to fill in the 3-feet 
spaces, and you will nave to pinch in pretty close to keep 
the shoots thin enough to bear freely. Pinch one leaf 
beyond the fruit after the plants begin to bear. 

359.— Stem-roots on Vines {Beginner).— When 
Vines make what are termed air-roots it is generally a 
sign of sluggish root action in the border. Possibly, also, 
the atmosphere of the house has been rather too moist 
and close. These roots generally die during the Bummer, 
it is a question if the Vines derive any benefit from them. 
380.— Culture of Orange and Lemon-trees 

(W. Talbot-Broirn). Orange ami Lemon-trees are not 
difficult to cultivate. The orangery used to be an insti¬ 
tution of the old-fashioned country house. Good loam, 
enriched with a little old manure and some bone-meal, will 
form the best compost. They can easily be obtained from 
some of the Continental nurserymen. 

361. — Mushrooms in spent hot-frame (L. G. G.\ 
—It is useless placing spawn in beds which arc quite 
ookL If there is a temperature of 80 degs. or so in the 
bed the spawn will run and the Mushrooms will come 
in due time. The spawn runs best in a firm lied, and 
there should be from 1 inch to *2 inches of soil on the 
top, and this also should be made firm. 

362. — Roses in sunless house (Inquirer).— 
Roses will not do much in a house facing north in conse¬ 
quence of wood not ripening. Make a border of peat and 
plant a Lapogcria; you might plant both the red and 
white varieties. Penlla nankinensis makes a useful dark- 
leaved edging plant, and may be kept dwarf by pinching 
and pegging-down ; should be sown now in heat. 

363. — Sickly Cucumber-leaves (B. T. p.).— 
The Cucumber-leaves are very thin and poor, and are 
badly infested with red-spider. If all the leaves on the 
plants are like those enclosed, we are afraid the cose is 
hopeless. The remedy is more moisture in the atmos- 

S here. Red-spider cannot exist in a moist atmosphere, 
-eep the house or frame close and saturate the atmos¬ 
phere with moisture. 

384.— Qlozinias (M. /*.).—Have been kept too cold 
Mid damp. A temperature not less than 46 degs. is neces¬ 
sary. The soil ougnt not to be moistened after the leaves 
die off until it is time for the plants to make a fresh start. 
Kothing can save those already rotted. Any that exhibit 
signs of life should have the old soil shaken off the roots 
and replaced in pots 3 inches larger than the conns, using 
a compost of peat, leaf-mould, and loam in equal parts. 

365.— Capo Gooseberry (M. €.). —The plant 
known as the Cape Gooseberry is Physalis edulis, and has 
exlible fruit. I)o you mean this or the Winter Cherry? 
The last-named will grow in the shrubbery border any¬ 
where, and is best left undisturbed if you want plenty of 
berries. The Cape Gooseberry (P. edulis) is not hardy, 
though, like the Tomato, it maybe planted outside against 
a warm wall in summer, and its culture requires the same 
attention given to Tomatoes, 
see.— Basilv propagated, bedding - plants 

(Fairley ).—Golden Feather, easily raised from seeds ; 
Mesemhryanthetnum variegatum, easily struck from cut¬ 
tings now; Alternanthera, in variety ; Iresine Brilliant; 
Coleus Yerschaffelti. The last three are red-leaved plants, 
easily propagated from cuttings now in the hot-bed. The 
Gibraltar Mint and Herniaria glabra are green-leaved 
plants, much used for carpet bedding. Sedum glaucum, 
very useful for groundworks and edgings. 

867.— Crotons (Jane Arden). —Crotons require a 
warm stove temperature of not less than 65 degs. to 
70degs. at night, with a proportionate increase during the 
day. They will grow in loam and peat, or loam and leaf- 
lhould, and are sometimes grown altogether in peat, and we 
have seen them well coloured in good loam. It is more a 
question of heat and moisture than soil, and the colour is 
obtained by growing the plants in a strong light near the 
glass, only using a tnin shade in the very hottest weather. 

Ftmguifl and Moss In garden (Denn).— 
Where Mass grows about the garden, or in the pots in the 
greenhouse, it is a sure sign of neglect on the part of the 
cultivator. There may be, it is true, a predisposing cause 
in the natural dampness of the atmosphere, or in the 

C verty of the soil; hut these or similar difficulties others 
ve to meet with and surmount in the best way they can. 
The best advice we can give is to dig deeper and use 
more manure, and always keep the hoe in hand when the 
surface is dry enough to work. Lime and soot are 
useful. 

869.— Sickly India-rubber-plant (Springtime). 
—From the appearance of the dead leaves enclosed we 
should say the soil in which the plants are potted is sour 
and pasty—probably from too much water in winter. 
India-rubbers are not difficult to keep healthy if properly 
managed, and the watering in winter is a crucial point 
Once a week in winter, in a room where there is no gas, is 
generally often enough to water. We have sometimes 
been called in to examine plants, and found them stand¬ 
ing in water. Under such conditions they must die. 

870.— TeoomaSmithi(F. Bentley).— Tecoma Smith! 
is loose habited and not a free-blooming plant from seed. 
It will, no doubt, come better from cuttings. Our plants 
were, grown outside last summer and occasionally pinched. 
They made bushy little plants but only a few bloomed. They 

E do better this year. You had better prune your 
back and put them in heat to get them to break, 
repot and grow on in a warm greenhouse till July, 
afterwards outside. They grow freely in loam and leaf- 
mould. They are greenhouse plants. 

3J 1 - - Moss on bowling-green (Scot).— The cause 
of Moss forming on a lawn are poverty of the soil and 
want of drainage. In most cases it is due to poverty, and 
we have generally found if the Moss is scratched up and the 
Grass manured the lawn Is soon put right. Scratch over 
the Mossy parts with an iron rake and then brush it well 
with a stubbly birch-broom, and give a dressing of wood- 
aahes in which a little nitrate. of aoda has been nixed. 
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Bone-meal is a good manure for lawns, as it thickens and 
improves the Grass. Though it will not act so speedily as 
the nitrate, it will be more lasting. 

372. — Unhealthy Acacias (Constant Reader, 
Sydney).— You may prune Acacias into shape, bnt they do 
not break well if cut into the old, hard wood. After 
pruninggivealittleheattogetthem into growth. When the 
growth is made move to cool-house, and in July place in the 
open air to ripen the wood, and then they will flower next 
year. Acacias will grow well in yellow loam, either alone 
or mixed with a fourth part of leaf-mould or peat, with 
some sand. Cyclamens do not require water when at 
rest, but must be watered as soon as there are signs of 
growth. 

873.— Decaying vegetables (II. A. Huntley). 
We cannot tell you what is the cause of the decay without 
portions of root-growth, os the fault is at the root in the 
first place. From appearance of the portion sent, we 
should say wireworm is the cause, ana this affects the 
plants you name. The best means to get rid of the pest 
is by trenching in winter, using lime freely, also gas-lime, 
if procurable, and soot in the spring. We should also omit 
animal manures one season and use fertilisers, such as 
nitrates, guano, and liquid-manure ; these assist the crops, 
and the enemy is got rid of. 

374.— Poor Strawberry foliage (G. Shepherd).— 
The Strawberry leaves are punctured by an insect, but as 
they appear to be old leaves it will be no loss to plants to 
remove them. We have seen young leaves similarly 
affected by watering with strong liquid-manure and the 
sun shining on the foliage afterwards. You give us no 

i iarticulors as to whether the leaves arc from pot plants or 
rom plants in the open. They appear to be from pots, 
and you do not state your treatment. The Fig-leaves have 
been syringed too freely in dull weather—there is mildew. 
Keep drier, and be careful with ventilation. Moisture and 
sudaen changes of temperature are the causes. 

375.— Culture of Mignonette for February 
flowering (F. Bentley).— To have Mignonette in bloom 
in February and March, sow first batch m July, and again 
in August, and again in September. Sow both the first 
two outside and the last in a frame. Sow again in heat 
in February for May blooming. The loam should be of the 
best quality and mixed with about a fourth of very old 
cow-manure, and a sprinkling of sand, soot, and old 
plaster powdered fine. Drain the pots well and ram the 
soil in very firm. Sow the seeds thinly and thin to five 
plants. The best variety is Machet I do not think you 
will succeed in getting Asters to bloom in March. Asters 
will not bear forcing. You might succeed with East 
Lothian Stocks, but not Asters. 

376.— Mildew on greenhouse Roses (Denn).— 
The best cure for mildew is to find out the cause and 
remove. When mildew settles in a house and liecomes, 
as it were, chronic, sulphur alone will not eradicate. But 
when that condition is reached, if not before, it is time to 
go a little deeper into the matter, and inquire what is 
amiss with the house or the management. A cold 
current of air rushing through Roses at this season is 
nearly sure to result in an attack of mildew', and if the 
cause remains to operate it is no use using remedies. On 
the other hand, a close, stuffy house is very subject to 
mildew attacks ; but just as it is possible to ventilate 
efficiently without causing cold draughts, so it is quite 
possible by a judicious and persistent use of sulphur to 
eradicate mildew. 

877. — Chrysanthemums (Constant Reader, 
Sydney).— You cannot do better than follow the advice 
given on “spidery” Chrysanthemums in this issue, as 
this seems to answer your inquiry very well. You will see 
there that the third week in June is recommended as the 
time for the last pinching, and as in your selection you 
have a good mixture of early and late varieties, the 
natural habit of the plants should give you the standard 
display you desire. Nine-inch pots for the weaker varie¬ 
ties, and 10-inch pots for the stronger ones, will be a 
good rule for you to adopt. The fowl-manure is a very 
powerful manure, and must be used cautiously. Place a 
quantity in a sack and let it stand in a barrel or tank of 
water, and occasionally stirred round to extract the 
manurial properties from it. You must not confine your 
food for the Chrysanthemums exclusively to this, but 
should vary the food now and then. Begin with soot 
treated os stated above for the fowl manure, using some¬ 
times horse or cow-manure os a change, or alternately 
with w hat you propose. In this way you should succeed, 
providing you give every attention to your plants, and do 
not overfeed them—a common experience unfortunately. 
Follow the seasonable advice given in Gardening and you 
cannot very well go wrong. 

37H -Rnflft.p mnlny .-I have read your able article 
on the pruning of Roses in issue March 7th ? but as it hardly 
meets my case w’ould you kindly advise me through 
Oardknixo what to do under the following circumstances ? 
I-ast spring I planted a climbing Perle des Jardins from pot 
in the open; the nurseryman pruned the three shoots to 
about4 feet each, from which I had a few blooms, bnt the 
plant made no new shoots whatever. Should I prune 
the old rods hard back ?— A. G. Grant. 

*,* If the roots were interfered with in planting into the 
open the shoots ought to have been cut hard back to within 
1 foot of the base to have induced the plant to make 
strong shoots last summer, which would have given 
abundance of blossoms this year. The best plan would 
be to prune the plant back noic to within 18 inches of its 
base in the hope of getting vigorous shoots to push from 
below and give flowers at the points this season, as well 
as lay in growth for next year's flower-crop. 

379.—Tulips.—Can you explain the following? My 
Tulips are far shorter this year than last year. I 
bought a frame and made a hot-bed, but so far there is 
no heat in it. Can you tell me where I failed? The 
horse-manure lay a day or two, but I thought no harm of 
that.— Wm. Douglas. 

*,* You do not say if your Tulips art old or new bulbs. 
The weather greatly influences the growth—for instance, 
last year floxcers were later, and though the season has been 
mild, we have had less sun; the latter lengthens the 
flower-spikes. S, Your manure had probably heated before 
you obtained it, and the heat icas spent. It should be 
fairly fresh. Was yours dry and white l If to, it 
required more short material (fresh), and a certain amount 
Of water to oause fresh germination. 


880.— Making a Lily-bed.— What time of the year 
should it be made, and will you tell me what soil should 
be used, and the names of some good Lilies to plant in 
rather a damp garden ? And please tell me when I can 
transplant Belladonna Lilies ? I have them at present in an 
unsuitable place.— Vkra. 

A peaty or sandy soil with abundance of manure 
suits them best. Soil which is heatnt, retentive of mois¬ 
ture, and consequently cold during the winter, is unsuit¬ 
able. February, or even note, is a good time to plant if 
growth has not already started. The following are a 
dozen good sorts: L. auratum, L. Batemani, L. Hum- 
boldti, L. pardalinum, L. tigrinum splendens, L. specio- 
sum Melpomene, L. superbum, L. speciosum ruorum, 
L. s. album, L. Thunbergianum, L. T. Wilsoni, L. T. 
Wallacei. Belladonna Lilies transplant best in October, or 
even in September, after they have done flowering. A warm 
sunny border at the foot of a wall suits them best. 

381. —Chrysanthemums damping off.—I have 
got some Chrysanthemum-cuttings of rather good kinds. 
They seemed to be rooting, but I think they have been 
kept too moist, and now they seem to be damping off. 
They ore in thumb-pots. Would be much obliged if you 
would tell me what to do for them ?—M. E. K. 

*** You say nothing as to where the Chrysanthemums 
are, but no doubt you keep them too damp and too warm. 
They only need sufficient heat to keep them safe from a 
sharp frost. 

382. — Unhealthy bush fruits.— I should be glad 
if you could suggest a remedy for Apple, Currant, 
and Gooseliern-trees, some of which are in a very 
unhealthy condition ? I have sent a small piece to show 
you their state. They are young trees, and the soil is 
clay, In one of the highest parts of Cambridgeshire. 
Vegetables ami flowers grow well in the garden. The 
trees are entirely covered with this Lichen from the root 
upwards.— Florbkck Church. 

*»* Your trees are suffering from the wet state of your 
land, and though vegetables and flowers thrive, you see 
they are only tn active growth at the best part of the 
season, and a wet soil is good for them in hot ary i eeather. 
We fear unless you drain your land thoroughly you wUl 
not get good growths on your fruit-trees , or free of Lichen. 
Such land would grow fruits well if given drainage ; or 
assist the soil with such aids as old mortar rubble, burnt 
garden refuse., or place under newly-planted trees 6 inches 
of brick rubble to drain the SOU. 

883. —Prickly Pear.— I have had some seeds of 
Prickly Pear given me. Shall be glad to have information 
through the medium of your valuable paper as to what to 
do with them ?— Inquirer. 

*»* Soic the seeds in a pot in sandy soil with plenty9 
drainage in a greenhouse. Pot them off singly when large 
enough to handle, selecting a compost of loam, with broken 
bricks and old mortar freely added. Large pots are not 
desirable. Abundance of water when growing, with less 
during winter, and a light sunny spot are the main 
requirements of this interesting plant. 

884. —Unsatisfactory Glolrede Dijon Rose.— 

Will you please inform me through your paper the cause 
and cure for the last year’s shoots of a Gloire de Dijon 
going dark coloured, then turning black, and all the 
shoot above the dark place eventually-'lying off by drying 
up. The plant has been grown from a cutting in the 
same house it is in now— vie., a Tomato-house, and is two 
years old. Not all of the shoots are so bad as the 
enclosed; but several of them are. I have also a dwarf Rose 
affected m the same way, and others are not so affeoted. 
Your reply in an early issue will be much esteemed. The 
house is 42 feet by 12 feet, and heated when necessary.— 
Isinglass. 

*** The cause is owing to the unhealthy root action, 
aggravated by the want of maturity of the last year's 
shoots. Are the roots deept Ana are they in poor 
soil J Has too much water been given to the soil during 
the autumn and irinter months t If the house t cos kept 
warm in the autumn on account of the Tomatoes that 
would be all against the maturation of the Rose shoots. 
Examine the roots; if they are in a sluggish state remove 
some of the soil and replace it with other of a gritty nature. 


885. —Profitable vegetables.— As I have a fair¬ 
sized garden, composed of nrst-rate soil, situated close to a 
good market for vegetables of all kinds, I would feel 
obliged if you or some of your readers would give me a 
list of the best market garden vegetables. Kindly mention 
which vegetables are considered most profitable; also 
whether there is a book on “ market gardening if so, 
where it could be obtained ?—W. C. MoG. 

\* Local circumstances affect the sale of vegetables so 
much that it is difficult to give trustworthy advice upon the 
subject. You should find out what is most in demand in 
the neighbourhood. Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, 
Onions, Carrots, Runner Beans, Potatoes (early and late). 
Celery, Lettuce, and Seakale are all desirable kinds, and 
generally are looked upon as being profitable if the 
culture is well understood. There is no book published 
that bears directly on your requirements that we know of. 
Closely scan the pages of Gardening and you will pick up 
all the advice necessary. 

886. —Primulas.—Will Primulas be good for a second 
year ? And how am I to keep them after flowering.—M. P. 

*** Primulas succeed very well the second year. After 
flowering remove the stems and seed pods, place the plants 
in a com frame, shading from bright sun. Sh(ft the 
plants into pots one size larger if they are not more than 
6 inches at the present time. If they exceed this reduce 
the old ball of earth and replace them in the same sized 
pot. Treat after like young plants. 


887.— Blight on loaves.—" S. A. H.” encloses two or 
three leaves with blight on, and would be glad to know 
what kind of blight it is, and what is the proper treatment 
for getting rid o! it ? 


*/ The plants are infested with scale or mealy-bug. 
The blight complained of is the excrement from the insect 
named. The former is a scaly, flat-looking subject, and is 
easily rubbed off; the latter is a mtaly-white insect ; * ounces 
soft-soap dissolved in one gallon of water will check the 
spread of both if the plants are vigorously syringed with t 
(As mixture. 
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388.—Soil for Palms.—Will you kindly tell me the 
best compost for Palms ? One friend tells me to use half 
pent and half loam, whilst another says that Palms do not 
like peat and that I ought to use half loam and half leaf- 
mould. Should sand be employed at all ?— Perseverance. 

V Yellow loam, not too heavy, is the best soil for 
Palms. A little leaf mould may be added to it. Do 
not pul the plants into big pots and be careful in repotting 
net to injure any of the roots. 

m—Bulbs after flowering.— Will some reader 
kindly inform me the best way to preserve Crocus, Tulip, 
and Hyacinth bulbs, and will they flower next season ?—A 
Yx'N'd Beginner. 

*** Certainly; if your either allow them to remain in 
the ground, or take them when the foliage has quite died 
down Store in a cool place during summer , and plant 
out in the early autumn. 

390.— Spindly Seakale.— What is the cause of Sea- 
kale getting spindly ? It is forced every second year, 
levered with coal-ashes, then with hot manure on top. In 
making cuttings, should they consist of old growth 
M. P. 

*** The Seakale roots appear to be worn out. The roots 
6 inches long and as thick as the small finger trill grow 
into good crowns if planted at once in good soil. 


NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, S7, Southampton-street. Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants The Knowl.— Staphylea colchica, 
but of course forced. These shrubs are propagated by 

seeds, cuttings, layers, and suckers.- E. N. Y. —The 

Satin - flower (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum).- F. P. — 

Daphne Blagayana; it should have a well-drained spot, 
preferably m the rock garden, and be surrounded by 
stones for its wiry roots to ramble among. It is hardy, 
and in open spots thrives in any good soil. Increased 
by layers pegged down in spring and separated from the 

plants as soon as roots are emitted.- It, Greening.— 

Common Borage (Borago officinalis).- F. W. B — 

Neapolitan Violet.- Cholesbury. —The white-flowered 

shrub is Lonicera Standishi, and the vellow one the 

beautiful Forsythia suspense.- B. J. Taylor .—Daphne 

Mezereum (the Mezereon).- W. H. Wragg, Sheffield.— 

The Orchid spike sent for name is a species of Philodota, 
but it is imponible to determine the variety owing to the 
absence of flowers. The plant should be grown in the 
intermediate-house, and be copiously watered during 
growth, and extra auantities should be afforded when the 

flower-spikes are discernible.- U. Melon.— 1, Davallia 

tenuifolia; 2, Lygodium scandeus; both require more 
heat than is always found in the greenhouse. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad \f readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries oy post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. Linney.— You must have the appliance for fumiga¬ 
tion. It is useless without; but the vaporiser means 
death to insect pests. See our advertising columns. Many 

thanks for your note.- A. Gibson.— Send the Potato to 

the Superintendent, Royal Horticultural Society's 

Gardens, Chiswick, W.- A Constant Reader. —Of course 

not. A double tennis-court means one in which there are 

two oourts— i.e., for two sets of players.- Inquiry.—We 

are sorry we do not know the address you wish for.- 

E. F. if.—You can plant bulbs now; in fact, the Minia¬ 
ture Arum Lily wants the same treatment as the common 
kind. It simply differs from it in its smaller spathes and 

leaves.- G. S.—We have no knowledge of the fruit or 

flowers, but parcels do go astray, and unfortunately they 
are sometimes sent in a very careless way. Everything 

that comes into our hands receives prompt attention.- 

G. C.—We should think there are dealers in Glasgow that 
could supply these things. 


BEES. 


USEFUL NOTES FOR APRIL. 

Wk must now begin to consider how to manage 
our hives so that the Bees may be in the right 
condition to take full advantage of the first 
honev flow. Brood rearing will now he making 
rapid progress, and as pollen can be obtained 
the stimulus already acquired will be continued, 
but honey from natural sources will be scarcely 
obtainable in sufficient quantity for the needs of 
the colonies for some time. That the prosperous 
condition of breeding stocks may be continued 
without a check until the honey harvest begins 
a constant though slow supply of syrup should 
be given, but care must be taken that no more 
syrup is given than the Bees require for their 
present use. Stocks that are strong early in 
the Beason will, with good management, do well 
throughout the honey season, while those that 
are weak at this time, and consequently not 
ready to make the most of the first incoming, 
will, as a rule, do little more than keep them¬ 
selves during the same period. 

Examining frame hive colonies.— During 
mild weather the outside frames up to the brooa 
nest may be examined. The sealea honey-combs 
next the cluster of Bees may be partially 
unearned, in order to stimulate the queen to 
breeding. Should any^f the coverit gs of frames 
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be found damp, they can be removed at the 
same time, ana their places supplied with dry 
quilts, the opening of the hive being performed 
with as little disturbance to the Bees as possible, 
a little smoke being used during the operation. 
Should a hive be found queenless, the Bees must 
be united to a colony having a fertile queen. 
The uniting may be done towards evening by 
quietly inserting the Bees, on their own combs, 
on either side of the occupied combs of such 
colony, and a little syrup given in a feeder to 
insure unity and peace within the hive. Qucen- 
lessness may usually be discovered by the con¬ 
stant agitation of the Bees at the entrance of the 
hive, this incessant agitation being carried on 
after the Bees of other hives have gone to rest 
for the day. Whatever operat ions are necessary 
during the month, care must he taken to keep 
the brood combs warm, and winter packings had 
better not be removed till more room is required 
by the Bees within the hive. 

Feeding.— In slow feeding with a view to 
stimulation, it should lie remembered that it 
takes six or seven weeks to build up a stock for 
the maximum of population, to enable it to take 
full advantage of the honey glut, which does not 
often occur till late in May or early in June. 
Supplies of artificial pollen are of great value to 
Bees, especially in a cold, late spring, when 
little natural pollen can be obtained from 
gardens or fields. Pea-meal, placed in a 
sheltered corner near the hives, will be eagerly 
collected by the Bees. The Pea-meal should be 
placed in shallow trays, dredged upon empty 
combs, or sprinkled upon Crocus-flowers. Much 
water is collected at this season and used by the 
Bee9 for mixing with honey and pollen in the 
rearing of brood. If, therefore, there are no 
convenient drinking places near at hand shallow 
troughs of water should be provided to obviate 
the necessity of long flights being taken. If 
small pieces of wood or cork float upon the 
water loss of Bee-life by drowning will be 
prevented. 

Robber Beks.— Watch should be kept upon 
colonies that are weak, as robbing of such of 
their stores by Bees of other hives frequently 
takes place in the spring, especially when forage 
is scarce. In feeding, great care ought to be 
taken that no syrup be spilled about the hive 
and that all feeders are securely covered up. 
When robbing and fighting are once established 
the mischief w'ill in all probability spread to 
other hives in the apiary, as a strong stock will 
attack and destroy several weak ones, carrying 
all the stores to their own hive in a very short 
time. When a hive is found to l>e under siege, 
the entrance must be contracted to enable the 
inmates the better to defend themselves. The 
zig-zag entrance slides provided to some bar- 
frame hives give the Bees an advantage over 
their enemies, and act as an effectual check to 
robbing. The application of carbolic about the 
entrance of the liiveand the alighting-hoard will 
help in putting a stop to robbing and fighting. 


Fermented honey (Vera). —Honey is 
very liable to ferment if extracted or run from 
the combs in an unripe state—that is, before the 
superfluous moisture has been evaporated by the 
heat of the hive, and the cells sealed up by the 
Bees. You would improve the condition of your 
honey by placing the vessel containing it upon 
a warm oven to restore it to its liquid form, 
when the thin, watery, unripe honey floating 
upon the top could be removed. 


BIRDS. 

THE WOODLARK (ALAUDA ARBOREA). 
The Woodlark is by no means a generally - 
diffused species in our island, and is principally 
confined to the southern and midland counties. 
It is smaller than the Skylark, but closely 
resembles it in plumage. The top of the head 
is reddish-brown, with dark brown lines, the 
feathers being so long that they can be raised 
at pleasure into a crest. The nest, which is 
built upon the ground under the covert of some 
low bush or tuft of herbage, is composed of 
dried Grasses, lined with fine materials. The 
eggs are of a pale brown or grey, marked with 
brown blotches. The Woodlark is a most 
melodious songster, and is much prized by bird- 
fanciers for its rich and flute-like notes. As a 


cage-bird it is not so hardy as the Skylark, and 
will not remain long in health without much 
care being taken with it, requiring meal-worms 
and ant/s-eggs, to which may be added 
ground Hemp-seed, raw meat minced, and 
bread-crumbs. It also requires a good supply 
of tine sand to roll and dust itself in. In its 
wild state this bird feeds upon grain, small 
seeds, green herbage, and insects, and haunts 
leafy woodlands and thick hedges, and also wild 
and solitary districts. S. S. G. 


AQUARIA. 

Dwarf-growing plant for aquarium 

(H. M. B.J .—A good plant to grow in a very 
limited apace is the Water Millfoil, which in its 
growing state lias the appearance of a Pine 
forest in miniature. The Frogbit is also suit¬ 
able. It is a floating plant, and curious on 
account of its falling to the bottom of the water 
during the winter months in the form of small 
Olives, and rising again in May to flower on the 
surface. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

MAKING RHUBARB WINE. 

In reply to several correspondents, the following 
are excellent recipes for making Rhubarb wine : 

This should be made about the end of August 
or early in September, when the Rhubarb is 
fully matured. (1) To one gallon of cold water 
put 5 lb. of Rhubarb previously cut and well 
bruised ; let it stand three days, stirring twice a 
day. To every gallon of "this liquor, when 
strained, put 4 lb. of loaf sugar, the juice and 
rind of two Lemons, and 2 oz. of ginger well 
bruised ; let it stand a day or two. Put the 
wine into a cask, and os it works more should 
be added, thus keeping the cask well filled. 
When the wine has finished w'orking put a small 
bag of isinglass—about i oz. to the gallon—in 
the cask, and bung down tightly. The above 
recipe makes an exceedingly good wine, much 
resembling champagne. Ready for use in four 
or five months. (2) Take some Rhubarb as red 
as possible, wipe it w’ell, and cut into pieces; 
measure all the Rhubarb, then pour one quart 
of boiling water on to two quarts of Rhubarb. 
Let it stand twenty-four hours, strain it well, 
put 1 lb. of loaf sugar to one quart of the liquid, 
and £ oz. of ginger to one gallon ; let it just 
boil. Skim well, let it cool, and put in a barrel 
or stone bottle—without cork. Keep some of 
the w'ine in a jug for the purpose of filling up 
the vessel as the wine is fermenting (no barm 
required), and continue filling up the barrel or 
bottle till fermentation ceases ; then cork, and 
let it stand till Christmas. Bottle, and it is 
ready for use. (3) To every 6 lb. of Rhubarb 
allow' one gallon of fresh spring w T ater, and 3 lb. 
of loaf sugar. Wipe the Rhubarb with a damp 
cloth, cut it into small pieces, and bruise in a 
large wooden tub so as to form a pulp. Pour 
the w'ater, cold, upon this, cover, and let stand 
for four days, stirring the mixture w r ell up three 
or four times each day. On the fourth da}' 
squeeze all the liquor through a coarse cloth into 
a large tub, and to every gallon add 3 lb. of 
sugar, and stir until dissolved ; cover and let 
stand in a warm place for six days, w r hen a crust 
will be formed on the top. This must be very 
carefully removed, and the wine put into a clean 
cask, which must be quite full. The bung must 
be lightly put in for a fortnight, and then 
tightly stopped. In three months draw' off the 
wnne into clean bottles, and cork them tightly. 
This w ine will considerably improve by keeping. 
If the light colour is disliked, a few drops of 
cochineal, added after the juice is first strained, 
w'ill give the w'ine a pretty pink tinge. (4) Have 
30 lb. of Rhubarb, 20 lb. of sugar, and five 
gallons of water. Bruise the Rhubarb, and pour 
over it half the whaler, stir the whole together, 
and cover up with a thick cloth; let it stand 
thus for three days, then strain off the 
liquor into another pan or tub. Let it 
stand for a day to settle. In the meantime 
wash out the first tub, and return the liquor 
to it; cover up with a thick cloth, and 
place for about six days, or until fermentation 
begins, when it should be put into a cask, which 
should be filled up to the bung-hole, and kept 
filled up with water for ten or twelve days to 
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encourage the fermentation. As the fermenta¬ 
tion ceases the bung should be put in, care being 
taken to remove the spile every two or three 
days, according to the state of fermentation, 
to allow some of the carbonic acid gas to escape. 
When this stage has passed, the cask should be 
kept full by pouring a little liqnor in at the 
vent-hole once a month for three or four months. 
It should then be drawn off from the lees, and 
the muddy part strained through flannel. The 
cask is then to be washed out, the liquor 
returned to it, with some isinglass dissolved in 
a little of the liquor, the whole to be stirred 
thoroughly, and the bung put in close. It should 
stand in a cool place for three months ; it is then 
ready for bottling. Use champagne bottles, 
cork, and tie down properly witn wire. Care 
must be taken to place the bottles in such a 
position that they will not burst. 


Making: Ginger-wine (A. B.J.—( l) 
Four gallons spring water, 7 lb. white Ginger ; 
boil and skim, and when cold add the juice of 
three Lemons. Boil the peel with 3 oz. of 
Ginger in 3 pints of water. When cold put 
together and add three tablespoonfuls of good 
yeast, \ oz. of isinglass, dissolved, and 2 lb. 
Malaga Raisins, crushed. Close up the barrel, 
stand for seven weeks, and then bottle. This 
should be made in winter or spring for summer 
use. (2) To make a gallon of wine, take 34 lb. 
of loaf sugar, two Lemons, 2 oz. of Ginger, 
crushed, and £ lb. of Raisins. Boil together 
twenty minutes with the peel (cut thin) of the 
Lemons, work with brewers’ barm spread on 
toasted bread ; when milk-warm add the juice 
of the Lemons and the Raisins and let it stand 
a week, then fine with isinglass tied in a muslin 
bag ; bung up the barrel, and in four months it 
will be fit to bottle. (3) Take 1 gallon of water, 
3 lb. of good moist sugar, 1£ oz. of bruised 
Ginger, two Lemons, and two Oranges. Boil 
the sugar, Ginger, and peel three-quarters of an 
hour ; take off' the scum as it rises ; when cool 
add a little yeast (about a teaspoonful to each 
gallon) on a toast, work it in the tub three or 
four days, then mix it with 1 lb. of chopped 
Raisins to a gallon, and the juice of the Lemons 
and Oranges. When the fermentation ceases 
stop it down close. Let it stand three months 
before bottling. Be sure to have the front of 
the cask higher than the back, so as to avoid 
drawing off the sediment, and the cask should 
be full when bunged down. When bottled add 
to each bottle two teaspoonfuls of brandy and 
two of powdered sugar-candy. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of the new committee way at 
Anderton s Hotel, Fleet-street, London, E.C., on 
Monday evening, 16th ult. 

After the minutes had been read and confirmed, 
the meeting appointed Mr. Walker to fill a 
vacancy on their body, lie being the highest of 
the unsuccessful candidates at the annual 
meeting. 

The committee then proceeded to elect six 
members of tho Floral Committee (a third of 
which retire annually), nine nominations being 
made. Messrs. W. B. Beckett and A. Taylor 
were appointed scrutineers, and later in the 
meeting announced tho following as tho result 
of their scrutiny, the following gentlemen being 
elected in tho order in which their names appear : 
Messrs. Geo. Gordon, H. ,J. Jones, Clms. Gibson, 
E. Rowbottom, Norman Davis, and J. Lyne. 
The catalogue revision committee, comprising 
Messrs. C. Harman Payne, D. B. Crane, H. J. 
Jones, W. H. Lees, and A. Taylor, were re¬ 
elected, as they are now engaged on the 
production of the new Jubilee Edition of the 
catalogue. The chairman made a statement 
with regard to the work of the Jubilee Com¬ 
mittee. After stating that a great amount of 
labour had been expended in carrying out the 
work so far, he was jilcased to know that 
their position was extremely satisfactory. A 
very large list of valuable Chrysanthemum 
prizes were to be offered, and in addition the 
society was the recipient of a lot of very 
valuable vegetable prizef. . | 

Di|itized‘by\ J 005lC 


In regard to the show, the vegetables and 
fruits staged on the first day of the Jubilee 
Exhibition would remain four days, whilst the 
classes for Chrysanthemums were so divided 
that a fine display would be made on the first 
and third days. In all there were ninety-six 
classes to be competed in. 

The Jubilee Banquet would take place at the 
Hotel M^tropole on the evening of the first day 
of the show, and a conference on three important 
matters relative to the Chrysanthemum was 
being arranged. 


Royal Botanic Society.— As a result of 
the discussion at the last fellows’ meeting the 
council have decided to open the Regent’s Park 
Gardens, on Easter Monday, at a charge of 6d., 
when a band will form one of the attractions. 
The council are, however, still opposed to the 
proposal to have musical promenades in the 
coming season on Saturdays and Mondays, the 
days the gardens are now open to the public. 
It is believed, however, that a large majority of 
the fellow r s would, if consulted, disapprove of 
this decision, and accordingly a motion will be 
submitted at an early meeting that a vote of all 
the fellows be taken on the proposal. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1896 . 

The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1896. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens.—A prize of Ten Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Five Guineas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than tw'elve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.—Flowering Plants.—A prize of 
Six Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—Borders, Groups of Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens. —A prize of Five Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Three Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower, arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
climbers on walls or balustrades, Ac., water and 
water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 
ferneries. 

Class 4.—Law ns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 
—A prize of Six Guineas, and a Second Prize 
of Thrf.f. Guineas for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees, old 
Yew r hedges ; evergreens as shelters to bowling- 
greens, gardens, and arbours, picturesque wood¬ 
land, park, or pleasure ground drives, and 
Grass walks. This class may also include fine 
trees of all kinds, and trees of historic interest. 

Class 5.— Rose Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for not less than twelve photographs of 
varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of siugle Roses in shrubberies, 
or any other picture of Roses. 

Class 6. — BesT Garden Fruits.— A prize of 
Five Guineas, and a Second Prize of £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show 
the form, or in which, owing to crowding, the 
form cannot be seen. 

Class 7.— Best Vegetables. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Two 
Guineas for not les? than twelve photo¬ 


graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should oe avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege¬ 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 8.— Irish Gardens. —As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first Prize of Seven Guineas, 
and a Second Prize of Three Guineas, for not 
less than twelve photographs of views of the 
most beautiful Irish gardens. Every kind of 
garden may be included. 

Class 9.—Scotch Houses and Gardens.—A 
prize of Seven Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
and every kind may be included. 

Class 10.— Cut Flowers, Vases, etc.— A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of flowers in 
glasses and vases, including table decorations and 
any pretty ways of using cut-flowers. Plants in 
tubs or vases of good shape in the open air or 
greenhouses and window decorations may be 
included in this class; also good garden seats, 
verandahs, etc. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
eaoh photograph chosen receive the sura of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 

What to avoid. — Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain , so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted Jrom these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Duxirf flowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over- 
crowiled. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

Firkt. —The photographs map be of objects in the jmscs - 
non of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they arc obtained must be stated, and none the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right if engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

Second.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All communications relatuw to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, a 7, Southampton-street 
Covcnt-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition .” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts. - 

Price Sd. ; post free, Sd. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

m published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form, the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes 
Price Is .; post free, Is. 3d. Complete set of volumes of The 
Oak dk n from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-tiaht 
vols., price, cloth, 03}. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is pubtished in neat!y bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; jwst free. Sd. 

“Hardy Flowers.*— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards qf thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrantiement, culture, etc Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is. ; post free. Is. 3d. 

The Garden Annual” for 1890.— Contains 

Alphabetical Lists qf all Branches of the Horticultural Trade 
The Lisle of Gardens and Country Scats (containing over 9,000) 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price Is ; by 
post, U. 3d. 

London . 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CDICKinC I_You “DON’T” know what to plant. We’ve done the selecting 

■ ■». I E*l w mJ W I for you. We offer the “ BEST ” 500 species and varieties of really 
hardy flowers. See list. Orders of 2s. 6d. and over post free; add 3d. to help postage on 
less amounts. Illustrated List , with usejxd hints, free with pleasure. 

COWSLIPS from th® meadows of theWorld. 

P. ROSEA from the Himalaya Hills.—Brilliant rosy-car- 
mine-jeliovr-eyed flowers in rich profusion, 4d. P. ROBE A 
GRANDIFLORA, a giant form, fidj 3 for Is. 3d. P. 

8IEBOLDI, from Japan. GRANDIFLORA, large rose- 
coloured, white-centred flowers, 4d. ALBA, purest white 
form, 6d. NELLY WARE, immense lovely frilled-edged 
flowers, 6d. PURPLE KING, clear purple, 4d. LAOIN- 
IATA C deej riolet-fringed edges, 44 P. INVOLUCRATI 


IAIAi-_ --- — - 

from Nepaul, lovely white flowers, 4d., 6 for Is. 6d. 
ANEMONE SPECIES.— APENNINA, blue, M. A. ALBA, a 
white form, scarce, 4d. DOUBLE WHITE WOOD ANE¬ 
MONE, 3d. ROBINSONI, opal-blue, 94 PULSATILLA, 
lovely silky buds, flowers purple, 64 RANUNCUIXHDES, 
yellow, 64 SNOWDROP ANEMONE, white, 3d. All 
spring blooming. 

SAXIFRAGES.—ATROPURPUREA, lovely green cushions, 
flowers red, 4d.; 6 for Is. 9d. OPPOS. MAJOR, clear rose, 
" ‘ of dblo. white, 3d.; 6 for 

—Roots when 


3d. GRANULATA PL.,: 
Is. 3d. 


SANCUINARIA CANADENSIS (Blood Root).- 
broken like a cut finger; flowers lovely white; early, 6d. 

COB-WEB H0U8ELEEK8. — Weave webs like seders. 
Lovely pink, star-like flowers; very curious. ARACHNOI- 
DEUM, 6d. LAGGERI, 6d. TRISTE, 6d. 

8T0NECR0PS. — ACRE A UREA, yellow foliage and 
flower, 3d.: 2s. 6d. doz. ALBUM Y. TURGIDEUM, pure 
white. GLAUCUM, French-grey carpet, 3d., 2 b. 6d. doz. 
LYDIUM, rich green, 3d.; 2s. 6d. doz. 

DOC’S TOOTH VIOLETS.—More graceful than Cyclamens 
and quite hardy. GIANT PURPLE, leaves chocolate and 
green, flowers purple, 4d. GIANT WHITE, pure white, 3d. 

HAREBELLS.—G. F. WILSON, lovely hybrid, dense purple, 
64 PULLA, tiny, deepest purple, 9d. P.ALBA, lovely tiny, 
purest white, 3d.; 6 for Is. 3d. MAItlESI, new dwarf 
balloon Harebell, blue, 6d. TURBIN AT A, large-flowered 
dwarf, rich purple, 4d.; 6 for Is. 3d. 

CMVDAMINE P.-PL— a lovely double form of the May or 
Cuckoo-flower. Stock like spikes of pale lavender, 4d.; 
6 for Is. 9d. ALPINE WALLFLOWER (0. alpinus), 
masses of lemon-coloured flowers, fine, 4d. 

MIMULUS C. BRILLIANT.— Lovely little plant for moist 
soils; covered with orange-crimson flowers all summer, 3d.; 
2s. 6d. doz. 

DOUBLE MUSK .—For the garden or window. From open 
ground, 3a.; 2s. 6d- doz. 

TIARELLA CORDIFOLIA. - The lovely “Foam-flower” 
Pretty-coloured foliage in winter, flowers like a wreath of 
foam in spring, 4d.; 3s. 6d. doz. 

INULA CLANDULOSA.—4 feet high, flowers 4 to 6 inches 
across, deepest and richest orange, petals thread-like, 64 

SIDALCEA CANDIDA.—Spikes 3 feet high, of lovely trans¬ 
parent white flowers, 4d. 

OMPHALODES V. ALBA.— The white creeping Forget-me- 
not, fine for under trees or half-shady places, 4d.; 3 for 94 

MY0S0TIS A. VICTORIA. — The best spring-flowering 
Forget-me-not, 4d. 

THE COMET-FLOWER (Linaria v. Peloria).— Dense spikes 
of lovely yellow, orange-tipped, 5-tailed flowers, quite hardy, 
2 for Is. 3d., free. 

VERONICA (L. subsessilis).— Dense spikes, richest violet- 
blue flowers, splendid for cutting, and the finest of the 
family, 6d. ; 3 for 1 b. 3d. 

GOLDEN CREEPING JENNY.— For draping fernery or 
edgings in half-shady position. A lovely yellow-leaved form 
of this fine old favourite. Pretty for a hanging-basket. 
Large yellow flowers, 6d. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES -UNOSYRIS, yellow, 4d.; 6 for 
Is. 9d. N. A. ROBE A, fine clear rose, 4d. N. A. RUBRA, 
immense, bright crimson, id. PURITY, the best of the 
white shades, 4d.; 3 for Qd. T. SMITH, said to be the best 
blue, 4d. 

CA STECIA P.-PL —A lovely, perfectly double climber, 
for any soil, flowers clear rose, 4a. 

PERENNIAL CORNFLOWERS-As pretty m the annual 

sorts and much larger, in BLUE, WHITE, SULPHUR, 


and RED, 
orange, 6d. 


MACROCEPHALA, immense, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SPECIES.-AU pure white, with gold 
centres, indispensable for cutting, blooming at different 
seasons. GRANDIFLORUM (COOKER S NEW), 94 O. 
MAXIMUM, 44; 6 for Is. 3d. ULIGINOSUM, 4<L; 6 
for Is. 9d. 

DELPHINIUM.— BELLADONNA, loveliest pale blue, 6d. 
POMPON BRILLIANT, double dwarf blue, 4d. 

DORONICUMS (Golden Yellow Marguerites).-CARPATHI- 
CUM, the dwarf eat, 9d. AU8TRLACUM, the earliest, 4d. 
CLUSII, the freest, 44 P. EXCELSUM, the largest and 
tallest 44 

PERENNIAL SUM FLOWERS. -MAXIMUS. Splendid single 
yellow, 64 BOUQUET D OR, new double, 64 SEMI- 
PLENUS. single, black-centred, 3d. PR£COX, early, 4d. 

HEMER0CALLI8 FLAYA (Day Lily).-Lovely sweet-scented 
large yellow Lily-like flowers in wondrous profusion, 6d. 

TROLLIUS EUROPAUS —the golden spring-blooming Globe¬ 
flower, 4d. T. ASIATICU8, a deep orange form, 44 

PHLOXES.— Magnificent Collection. PURITY, white, 4<L I 
J. FORBES, rose-pink, 4d. SALMON ROYAL, fine salmon, 1 
4d. CARDINAL, deep rosy-crimson, 4<L COCCINEA, 
deep crimson, 4d. IRIS, bluish-violet, 6d. DARKNESS, 
dark, 6d., and many others. Our selection, 6 for Is. fid. 

PYRETHRUMS.—Choice doubles, like Chrysanthemums. 
CAPT. NARES, crimson, 4d. LA VEST ALE, lovely blush. 
6d. MELTON, finest new crimson-scarlet, 94 MONT 
BLANC, fine white, 4d. SOLFATERRE, fine clear sulphur, 
4d. REV. J. DIX, rosy-lilac, light centre, 4d., and many 
others. 6, our selection, Is. 9d. 

ORIENTALE POPPIES.—BRAC7TEATA, deep blood-crim¬ 
son, 6d. PLENUM, new double red, W. SALMON 
QUEEN, salmon, 6d. PILOSUM, salmon-red. ROYAL 
SCARLET, 6d.; mixed strong plants, to flower well, 3d. 

ICELAND P0PPIE8.—Orange, pure white, and yellow, 

mixed, 2d., Is. 6d. doz. 

SCARLET BERCAMOT.-One of the finest and brightest 

scarlet flowers known, 4d. *, 3s. fid. doz. 

CAMP. BACKHOUSE.—Long spikes of large purest white 

Bellflowers, 44; 6 for Is. 9a. 

VIOLAS.— OOLD CREST (new), the richest clear or ange 
fid. BLUE GOWN, clear blue self, 4d., and others. 

LOBELIA FIREFLY. —The very finest scarlet, rich red, 

foliage, 64 ; 3 for Is. 3d. 

SILVER THISTLES.—E- ALPINUM, the fl ne st fringed 
form, Is. E. O. SUPERBUM, very colour (new), Is. 
E. PLANUM, the freest and most ro deep 

EPILOBIUM ALBA (The lovely white WiUow Herb).-Grow 
in wet or d rj soil, sun or shade. Lovely pyramidal spikes 
of graceful flowers and very pure in tint, 44; 6 for la 94 


JOHN STORMONTH & SON, KIRKBRIDE, R.S.0., CUMBERLAND. 


rpOMATO, CUCUMBER - PLANTS, and 

J- GRAPE-VINES for SALE-3,000 Chemin Rouge Im- 

1 >ruved Tomatoes, out of large 60 s, 12s. per 100; Kelway's 
Improved Telegraph Cucumbers, in small 60’« and 48'*, 6s. and 
10s. per dozen; 12 months old Gros Colman. Black Alicante, 
and Canon Hall Muscat Grapes, cheap to clear; strong, well 
grown, healthy; packed free on rail.-WILLIAM BROWN, 
Ashford Nurseries, Middlesex. 

AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI, true var., 4, Is. 3d.; 

3s. doz. GeraniuniB Mrs. Pollock, 2s. 64 doz.; Turt le’s 
Surprise, 2s. doz.; Jacoby, Is. fid.; Czar (bronze). Is. 4d.; 
Vesuvius, Is. 2d.; Flower of Spring, Is. 3d. One doz. each 
of 6 above vara, for 8s. 64, all free.—HENRY & CO., near 
Amersham. Bucks. _ 

10 EXTRA FINE HARDY BORDER 

Ldj FLOWERING PLANTS, 2s. 6d., carriage paid for cash 
with order: Double White Pyrethrum, 3 Centaureas, red, 
white, blue, Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, large White Cam¬ 
panula, Harpalium, variegated Veronica, blue, Splrea fllipen- 
dulo. Golden Rod, Periwinkle, Anemone, japonica.—R. 
GIBSON t SONS, Nurseries, Sunderland._ 


TOMATO PLANTS, 13 for Is., free. Seed 

A saved from Covent Garden varieties not offered to the 
Public; cannot be equalled.—J. FRANCIS, Flowton, Ipswich. 

P ANSIES, VIOLAS A SPECIALITY. —15 

Prizes in two years. Successful whenever shown. Send 
for List.—BELL, Nether-Witton, Morpeth. _ 

■RETTER LATE THAN NEVER.—You can 

B still grow huge blooms of Chrysanthemums by having 
one bloom to a plant in 6-inch pot. Cuttings of these still 
availablo : Autumn Tints, A. T. Ewing, B. Hirsch, C. Wray, 
C. Davis, C. Blick, Col. Chase, Com. Blusset, C. Shrimpton, 
Eda Prase, E. Dailledouze, F. Davis, International. Mme. Oct. 
Mira beau, Mme. C. Capitante, Thdr^se Rey, Niveus, M. 
Blenkiron, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Rose Wynne, 8ouv. de Petite 
Amie, W. Seward. 2 doz. such as these, and others equally 
good. 2s. Plants, my selection, 2s. 64 per doz, free.— 
RICH ARDSON. Wollaton, Notts. _ 

Cj.ERANIUMS, Autumn-struck.—Scarlet Vesu- 
U vius. Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby, 2s.doz.; 12s. 
100. Silver-leaf, Happy Thought, Ivy-leaf, Crystal Palace Gem, 
pink, and variegated Ivy-leaf, Is. 84 doz.; 10*. 100. Mrs. Pollock, 
2».6ci. doz., free.—fi. ROFE, White Hill, Crowborongh?Sussex. 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

* good crown* and well-rooted, for Is. 6d.; larger plants, 
fid. extra, with separate cultural directions and soils most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in strong box and 
post free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, s«nt carefully packed in strong wood box, and 
carriage paid, for 5*. Very best time to .plant.— C pn^VIE, 
Fernist, Bnrestapl*. 



pARNATIONS.—Duchess of Fife, Grenadin, 

V Gloire de Nancy, Germania, Raby Castle, Redbraes, 2s. 
PINKS: Alice Lee, Fairly Rose, Mrs. Darke, Magnum, Snow¬ 
flake, Ernest Lodhams, la. 6d. PYRETHRUMS: Olivia, 
Captain Nares, Progress, Solfaterre, Marquis of Bute, Mme. 
Meumer, Is, Gil. PIII/)XES: Aurantiacuu, coccineuin, Mine. 
Turenne, Unique, Queen of Whites, Plutus, 1 h. fid. VIOLAS: 
Golden Gem, Countess of Whameliffe, Blue King, Countess 
of Kintore, Duchess of Fife, Archie Grant, Is. The five sets, 
6s. Strong plants, all car. free.-^J. LANGFORD, Florist, 
Withington, Manchester._ 


TOE SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct, 

-L striking, and elegant, but absolutely hardy and easy to 
manage. 3 well rooted plants, la., free, with cultural diree- 
tiona.—JOHN RAYNER, Highflel4 Southampton._ 


fJEVADA POTENTILLA, rare and charming 

■LY dwarf hardy perennial, with bright carmine-pink flowers, 
unique and pleasing shade, needs no care. 3 good plants, Is., 
free, with directions.—RAYNER, as above._ 


A 


GEM FOR HANGING-BASKETS, Indian 

Strawberry, yellow flowers followed by scarlet berries. 
Bears innumerable young plants on long runners. Hardy, 
easily grown. 3 strong plants, Is., free, with directions.— 
RAYNER. as above. 


pARNATIONS.—Germania, Reynolds Hole, 

4s. 6d.; Picotees, best named, 4s. 6d. : Violas, Is. dozen ; 
dhl. Primrose*. 9 vara, 5a. 6d.-HOPKINft, Mere. Knutaford. 


T ILIES OF THE VALLEY, strong flower 

AJ ing crowns. Is. 64 100, free. Climbing Honeysuckles, 
suitable for trellis-work, walls, etc., Is. dozen, free.—A. 
SYMONDS, 65. East-street. Homcastle. 


H ERANIUM&. — Well-rooted, autumn cut- 
VA ting*: Niphetos (pure white), Is. 64 doz.; Mdm. Thibaut 
(double pink), is. fid. aoz.; 100, 8*.: my selection, 6 varieties, 
2s. doz.; Ivy-leaf (splendid new double). Souvenir Charles 
Turner, 2*. fid. doz., free for cash with order.—G. FULLER, 


Roberts-bridge. Sussex. 


pERlNS, all hardy.—(Ereopteris, rigida, angu 
lare, Parsley, Colina, marinum, cpinulosa, Ccterach, 
Athyrimn, Oak, Beech, calcaxeum, &c., 15, distinct, Is. 64; 
24, extra largo rockery roots, 2s. 6d.; 50,5s.; 100, 9s., correctly 
named, car, paid.—J HARRISON, Fernist, Fellsido, Kendal. 


GRANDEST FLOWERS ON EARTH.—Phyl- 

vl locactns cuttings, root easily, bloom every year, 6a dot, 
mixed and named. Free with instructions.—IVANHOE, 
50, Osbaldesto n-roa d. S toke Newington, London, N. _ 

P ANSIES. — Some of the best varieties of 
Fancy and Show Paosio^ 2s. per doz.- JOHN NEILSON, 
Main-street, Muirkirk, Ayrshire. 


W OOD TRAYS for seeds, cuttings, and plants 

' * of all kinds. Light yet strong, 12 by 9 by 2, 2s. doz.; 
12s. 100. 15 by 10 by 2J, 2s. 6d. doz.; 16s. 100. Sample free 
6 stamp*.— E. CASBON, Huntley-grove, Peterborough. 


pARNATIONS.—Strong border, from layers. 

Crimson Clove, Is. 94 ; large Cerise Pink, flue, 3s. to 5s. 
per doz.— Trustee* late J. Stevenson, Timperley, Cheshire 


pHOICE CACTUS DAHLIAS.—Strong plants 

B in pots for present planting, 4s. per dozen, my selection, 
from leading sorts; purchaser’s selection, price according to 
newness of variety. AIbo best quality Tomato Challenger, in 
pots, 2s. a dozen.—WOOLLARD, Cook abridge Nursery* near 
Lewes, Sussex. 


TTAHLlA CtJTTTNGS.—12 choice new Cactus, 

AA 6 Pomnones, 6 large-flowering vars., 2s. 3d. Rooted 


plants, 3s. fid., post free. 

1 * t 100. - 


nts. Is. per 
DOLMAN, 


-„ - — — Rooted 

- Lobelia C. P. coni pacta, small 

Dahlias, Bedding Plants. List free.—H. 
Acock’s Green, Birmingham. 


BALMS CHEAP AND GOOD.—12 assorted, 

A- packed, for 12s. : Kentia, Latania, and Phoenix.— 
GARAWAY ft CO., Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


pARNATION SEED. — Sow now for next 

^ year’s bloom. Choicest English saved seed, Is. 6d. to 2s. 64 
per packet. Send for Carnation Catalogue to — JAMES 
DOUGLAS, Great Bookham, Surrey. _ 


H ENDER’S PETUNIAS. — A grand strain. 

Rose Hender strain of double fi 


>le fringed, pink and rose 
splen. 


colours, new, 2s. 64 pkt.; double fringe^ splendid mixed. 
Is. fid. and 3s. pkt.; large single, mottled and striped. Is. and 
2s. pkt. Amaranthus, Bender’s hybrids, splendid, Is. fid. pkt. 
Begonia. Yole*’ prize single, extra. Is. and 2s. 64—HENDER 
& SONS, Nursery, Plymouth. 


TlSTER’S SEEDS, PANSIES, DAHLIAS.— 

AJ Try my 2s. fid. Coll. Veg. seeds. Pansy seed. Is. and 2s. fid. 
per pkt. 13 fine Fancy Pansies, named, 3s. fid.; 12 extra, hi 
eluding “ Col. Buchanan,*’ *96, 5*. 64 Dahlia cuttings, 13, any 
section, Is. lOd. 12 Border Carnations, 5*. Violas, 13 extra, 
2s, fid.; bedders, Is. 64 HI. List free. —ALEX. LISTER, 
Florist, Rothesay. 


QURPLU8 PLANTS.—10 lovely named Coleus, 

4 choice Petunias, 4 superb Begonia*, 6 newBegonla atro- 

n purea, 6 Geraniums, 6 Franco®#, 4 Amaryllis, 4 Fuchsias, 
apanese Chrysanthemums, 2 Tradescantia, 2 Crozy’s new 
Cannas, 54 good plants, 4s. 64, free. 1 Himantophyllum and 
2 grand Show Pelargoniums gratis with order. Half quantity, 
2s. 6d„ free.— Head Gartikner, 46. Warwick-road, Banbury. 


1 A(T BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS, in 10 

A-V/VJ varieties, la 64 ; 200, 2*. 6d.; Pyrethrum, Gaillardia, 
Iceland Poppies, Pansies, C. Bells, and others, car. pd. Room 
wanted; must be sold.—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 


ASPARAGUS.—NOW is the best month to 

AA. plant. GARAWAY & OO. offer three-year-old roots, 
3s. per 100. Cash with order.—Durdham Down Nurseries, 
Clifton. Bristol. 


TJAHLIAS. — Large ground roots of Cactus 
U Dahlias, 12 varieties, 3*.; well worth three time* the 
as hundreds of plants could be got from them.— 
BROTHERS, Florists. Dumfries. 


pUT FLOWERS.—Boxes of Raspait, Double 

VJ Scarlet Geraniums, from Is. 6d. Carriage free. Cash 
with order. - MARSHALL & OO., Highland Park Flower 
Farm, Leatherhead. 


H ardy British ferns .—20 varieties, 

correctly named, including Osmunda, marinum, lanceo* 
latum. Beech, Parsley, recurva, Tunbridgense, etc., 100, 5*.; 
50, 3s., free. 

3s. 64, free. 

3s. 6d., free. 12 larger d_ _ 

Gardens, Buryas Bridge, R.S.O., near Penzance. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CULTURAL NOTES ON CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

No time should be lost in t ransferring the plants 
from the cutt ing pots to larger ones directly the 
former are full of roots. No greater harm can 
happen to plants than allowing the roots to be¬ 
come matted together. The object should be to 
keep the plants steadily growing from the time 
roots are formed to the time when the blooms 
are developing. The advantage of inserting the 
cuttings singly in small pots will he apparent 
when the first potting takes place. Instead of 
their feeling a check by the removal of the soil 
from their roots, as is the Case when several 
cuttings are placed in one pot, the singly-potted 
cuttings are transferred to larger pots without 
th© least check to their growth. For the first 
potting a large shift is not necessary, pots 
3^ inches in diameter being large enough. From 
these the plants go into others f>.} inches, and 
finally into 9-inch ones. Experience has shown 
that it is a mistake to employ large pots for 
single plants. Not only do they occupy unne¬ 
cessary space, hut the plants cannot he so liber¬ 
ally fed as when in pots of the size named. 
Chrysanthemum roots have such a tendency to 
run straight to the outside of thes >il, that when 
pots too large are employed in the early stages 
of growth the inner part of the soil in the pots 
is not nearly fully occupied. The compost for 
the first potting should he carefully prepared. 
Loam is the principal ingredient in the com¬ 
post for potting at any stage. The condition 
of this must he closely studied. While loam 
will in some cases be fairly rich, that from 
other districts may he exceedingly poor 
in quality. Such material as the latter 
requires supplementing with manure of some 
kind. If the plants are potted in this material 
without the addition of manure, the growth will 
be weakly and devoid of vigour. 

If the stems of the plants do not swell freely 
in their infancy, they cannot do so freely after¬ 
wards. My experience is that Chrysanthemums 
cannot grow too freely from the commencement. 
To two parts of good loam add one part of well- 
rotted horse-manure, one part of leaf-soil, silver 
sand and crushed charcoal, according to the 
nature of the loam. If the soil is not in any 
way impregnated with lime or chalk, add 
pounded oyster shells liberally. For convenience 
in potting rub the soil through a half-inch sieve. 
Alxmt three crocks carefully laid at the bottom 
of each pot with the rougher parts of the com¬ 
post over them will suffice for drainage. If the 
soil is moist, as it should be when used, no 
water will be required for two or three days, 
when a good soaking should be given. Return 
the plants to the shelf close to the glass in a 
cool-house where frost is excluded. Here the 
plants should remain until the roots run through 
the soil to the sides of the pots, when a cold 
frame stood in a sheltered sunny spot will suit 
them best. Care should bo taken to stand the 
plants on a thick layer of coal-ashes, with the 
double object of raising the plants close to the 
glass and providing efficient drainage. E. 

Digitized by <ne 


EARLY JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FOR OUTSIDE FLOWERING. 

In reply to “ Town Garden,” the following 
selection of varieties is given with the utmost, 
confidence of their value as hardy border sorts. 
Plants should be secured as early as pos¬ 
sible, and potted up into some nice rich com¬ 
post. Select puts of a size suited to the vigour 
of each plant, and after the oporation of potting 
is completed place tho plants in a cold frame 
and keep it close for a few days, gradually 
admitting air until, with the an vent of fine 
weather, the lights may he entirely removed. 
About the middle of May is tho host time to 
plant early Chrysanthemums out-of-doors, and 
a position should ho devoted to them whero they 
get the benefit of the sunshine during the 
greater part of the day, although they will suc¬ 
ceed in much less favoured positions. Tho soil 
should not be made too rich or the plants will 
make a lot of unnecessary growth. Any fairly 
good soil will do. Plant at least three feet 
apart, pressing the soil firmly round the base of 
each plant. Try and make a pleasing blend of 
colouring, regulating tho height so as to get the 
full benefit of the display each plant produces. 
In addition to the white and yellow varieties of 
the Madame Desgrange flowers, tho following 
should he planted : — 

Harvest Home. —Rich crimson, tipped and 
flushed with gold. September-flowering. Height 
about 3 feet ti inches. 

Ryecroft Glory. —A grand October variety, 
colour on early buds, yellow, on later bucfs, 
bronzy-yellow. Strong grower. Height 3 feet. 

Madame Marik Masse. —One of the best free- 
flowering September kinds. Colour, lilac-mauve. 
Each flower borne on a long footstalk. About 
2 feet to 2^ feet high. 

Lady Fitzwygram. — Another September 
white flower, should he disbudded to obtain 
good results. Height 2^ feet. 

M. Gustave Grunerwald. —Pretty light 
pink flowers, continuing in blossom from August 
until October ; very dwarf indeed. 

Madame Eulaije Morel. —Lovely cerise, 
with a golden coloured centre, about 2 to 3 feet 
high, blossoming in September. 

Crimson King. —Deep crimson flower, useful 
bedding sort, about 2 feet 6 inches high. Early 
October variety. 

Roi des Prkcocks.— Rich, bright, crimson 
colour, very free, and invaluable for mid-October 
display. Height about 3 feet. 

Arthur Crepey. —Pretty Japanese-reflexed 
flower. Colour, prim rose-yellow. Useful variety 
for cut flowers. Height 2 feet and a half. 
September variety. 

Madame la ComtksseFoucher de Cariel.— 
Extremely free-flowering, and a wonderfully 
vigorous grower. Colour, bright orange-bronze. 
Height 2 feet. October. This plant often 
attains a diameter of 3 feet. 

Edie Wright. —Delicate pink, with golden 
centre, fine large flower. Height 3 feet, and 

Madame Carmeaux. —Pure white, very chaste 
flower. Height about 2 feet 6 inches. Mid- 
September period of blossoming. 

In addition to the above, there are some very 
charming Pompons, which are invaluable for 
associating with the Japanese form of flower. 


FARMHOUSE GARDENS ON DARTMOOR. 
Picturesque old farms may yet be found in 
plenty on Dartmoor where thatch is still used, with 
ancientgrey granite walls, which arid much tot heir 
beauty, displaying to the greatest, advantage the 
rich tints of the Roses which hung from them in 
clusters in summer, the intense scarlet of the 
Virginian Creepers in autumn, and the coral of 
the Mountain Ash—here much used to form 
arches in the gardens, as well as in tree shape. 
True it is that the farmhouse garden does not 
get overmuch attention when haymaking or 
harvest-time arrive, as all hands are too busy in 
the fields to spare time for the garden, usually 
walled in from the farm-yard to prevent the in¬ 
roads of the cattle. Nevertheless, the hens 
occasionally fly over, and the pig sometimes 
takes advantage of an unfastened latch to push 
open the little wicket and take a few turns 
round tho little grass-patch, but tho quick ears 
of the farmer’s wife soon detect his grunts of 
pleasure, and he is ignominiously turned out 
into the yard again. The flowers which 
are usually to be found in the farmhouse 
gardon are of the same kind which probably 
grew there many years ago, for in this 
particular the Devonshire farm-people are 
strongly conservative. Big crimson Paeonies, 
Day-Lilies, London Trifle, Boys’ Love, China 
Roses, and old-fashioned Pinks are sure to be 
there, reinforced in early summer by Ten-week 
Stocks, Asters, and a few “ Geraniums ” which 
have wintered in the kitchen. Alstra>merias, 
however, which have been undisturbed for years, 
may be sometimes seen. Lilies of the Galley 
are usually hiding in a corner, Polyanthus and 
Double Daisies, with tufts of Forget-me-nots, 
make the border under the window very gay in 
spring, when the old Pear-tree is covered with 
bloom, and the pink Hawthorn stands delight¬ 
fully near to the Lilacs and Laburnums, making 
a huge posy against the hoary grey walls. 

Honeysuckles and Jasmine often cover the 
porch, with solid old Oak scats on either side, 
where it is pleasant to sit on summer mornings. 
Lodgers are accommodated in the farmhouse 
parlour during tho wanner months, and here 
rest weary brains and overwrought nerves 
amidst the soothing sounds of the country, in 
an atmosphere almost unequalled for purity 
and freshness, for Dartmoor is on a high plateau, 
many hundred feet above the sea. 

Bracing though the air is, yet frost does nob 
do so much damage here as in the low-lying 
lands. In the garden of the writer (not far 
from this farm), Myrtles, Lemon Verbena, white 
Passion-flower, and many other delicate subjects 
pass safely through severe weather, and in many 
a farmhouse garden the Myrtle is a fine old 
tree here, with a woody stem as large as one’s 
wrist. 

Truly a favoured spot (though an unknown 
land to so many) is the ancient “Forest of 
Dartmoor.” I. L. R. 


Raising Asale&s, ©to. (Dtwdrop).— Chrysanthe¬ 
mum frutescens and Azaleas will be better. Clematis 
hybrids will take some time to make flowering plants. 
Clematis montana is not difficult to strike. Wait until the 
roots get a bit firm. You may get rid of the worms in the 
pots by using lime-water, but you must not give lime- 
water to Heaths, or Azaleas, or .Camellias. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

New seeds of Aialia Sieboldi are now in, and should be 
sown in heat. The seeds, if good, soon germinate ; but 
old seeds are not of much use. They so soon lose their 
vitality. Grevillea robusta, Cyperas altemifolius, and 
several of the green-leaved Dracaenas, including D. 
indivisa and D. rubra, are useful conservatory plants, and 
possess some value in small pots. There is a demand now 
for small Ferns and foliage plants in very small pots, and 
the above are very useful for decorative purposes. I have 
seen the common Asparagus sown in small pots for a 
similar purpose, and it produces a very pretty effect when 
young and fresh. The berry-bearing Solanums will now 
have cast all their fruit, and if not already put into shape 
should be pruned a little now and kept for a short time in 
a warm-pit. Our plants always bear plenty of berries. 
They will be planted out early in June in rows 13 inches 
apart—large plants 2 feet. They will be watered in dry 
weather, but, as the ground is always mulched, not much 
watering is required. The plants are potted up in 
September, and stood under the shade of a wall for a 
fortnight, and then taken indoors to complete the 
ripening of the berries. Old plants of Eupatorium 
odoratum should be pruned back rather hard, and by the 
time the buds have broken into growth they also may be 
planted out in a sunny border. They moke useful bushes 
for winter flowering. ' We have had them 3 feet or more 
through, and covered with flowers which are useful for 
cutting. Guttings will root now if more stock is 
required. Sparmannia africana prune back now, and 
repot as soon as growth commences. To ensure plenty of 
flowers ripen the growth by exposure from July to 
September. Rhodochiton volubile is a very pretty 
conservatory climber. It is aft old plant which has been 
neglected toolon^, and worthy of a place in every conserva¬ 
tory where there is room for free-growing climbers. Swain- 
sonia galegifolia is another useful old plant that is 
invaluable where white flowers are in demand for 
cutting; it should, if possible, be planted out in some 
position where it can climb up into the light and make 
plenty of growth, and ripen it so as to produce freely its 
white Pea-shaped flowers. Shift on young Balsams and 
Cockscombs. These plants do best in a frame for a time 
where they can be near the glass ; but the Balsams will 
draw' up weakly if exposed to much heat. The annual 
Thunbergias are useful summer climbers for the small 
conservatory. They are rather subject to red-spider, 
which, in some hands, would be a draw'bock. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Virtually all greenhouses will soon be safe without 
artificial heat: but I quite think that many of the small 
greenhouse conservatories attached to the villas in the 
suburbs of our large towns would give &9 much pleasure— 
possibly more—if they were altogether unheated. The only 
difficulty will be found in selecting the right plants to 
grow. The principal plants should be planted in the 
border. Tea and Noisette Roses should be trained under 
the roof. Roses are never more beautiful than when 
planted in a good border in an unheated house. Among 
the other {Hants which would be quite safe without 
artificial heat are Camellias, Myrtles, Indian Rhododen¬ 
drons, Tree P»onies, Bamboos in variety. Fan-leaved 
Palms (Cham&ops in variety), New Zealand Flax, Lilies in 
variety. Tuberous Begonias and Fuchsias might be placed 
in the cellar for the winter, and brought up again now’ w hen 
all danger of frost is over. Laurustinus, Andromeda 
floribunda. Nude-flowered Jasmine, and among smaller 
things which might be grow'n in pots and plunged in 
Coacoa-nut-flbre on a stage are Auriculas and other 
members of the Primula family, and a variety of hardy 
bulbs, especially Snowdrops, Sciilos, Tulips, Daffodils, and 
Hyacinths. The capabilities of such a house have not 
generally been thoroughly tested, but a very great deal 
may be done without the bother and expense of fires or 
lamps, especially if canvas or frigi-domo covers could be 
usea in frosty weather. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There should be no coddling now. Our plants are in 
temporary sheltering places, fully exposed during the day 
and only a light canvas covering at night; and on very 
mild nights tne covers are not used. Cuttings may be 
struck now to raise plants for grouping that will carry one 
or two good blooms. Pot off seedlings and keep them in 
frames well ventilated till established ; afterwards, cool 
treatment will be best. If seeds are sown in a mild hot¬ 
bed in February there will be no difficulty in blooming all 
the seedlings the same season. 

Early Vinery. 

Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling will, if started 
early, soon begin to colour, and if the berries on any of 
the bunches are too much crowded a little thinning should 
be given now with the scissors, cutting away a few of the 
inside berries. Keep dow*n the sub-lateral' growth, and 
give the final dressing of artificial manure to the borders. 
Something that will act quickly will be best now. 
Ichthemic guano, mixed with sulphate of ammonia, watered 
in immediately, will be suitable. We generally sprinkle 
the manure over the borders, and just lightly prick the 
surface over before putting on the hose. The borders 
may be mulched down with short litter to check 
evaporation as soon as colouring commences. 

Pines. 

Give liquid-manure to the plants showing fruit, as well 
as to those now swelling off, but discontinue watering 
fruits ripening. Syringe twice a day, except in the case of 
plants in flower, or where fruits are ripening. Remove 
strong suckers from old stools, and pot firmly in 6-inch 
pots, and plunge in bottom-heat. The less shade used for 
Pines the better ; but a thin shade may be necessary on 
very bright days, especially in the case of modern houses. 

Cucumbers. 

Give frequent top-dressings to plants coming into 


bearing, as well as to those bearing freely. There will be 
a good deal of stopping and tying to do now, especially | 
where the non-ventilating system is adopted, as the 
growth is very rapid. The best position for a Cucumber- 
house is for the spans to run east and west. If the south 
side is shaded the north may be left with the glass clear. 
This will be a manifest advantage. Where the watering is 
done with the hose any stimulant required can be given in 
the form of dry powder, and watered in. 

Window Gardening. 

This is the best time to divide and repot Aspidistras. 
Pot firmly, and use a less stimulative compost for the 
variegated forms, or the leaves will become green, or, at 
least, lose their distinct colouring. Palms, india-rubber- 
plants, and other foliage plants may be repotted now. A 
useful general compost for all plants, except Heaths and 
Azaleas, may be one-half good loam, broken up with the 
spade but not sifted, and of the remainder, half may be 
leaf-mould and sand. In all cases, l»oth foliage and 
flowering plants must l>e firmly potted. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Annual climbers may be sown now where they are to 
flower. These will include Canary creepers, Convolvuluses, 
and tall Nasturtiums. The last-named are very fast¬ 
growing plants, and will soon hide an unsightly object. 
Delphiniums, Aquilegias, Pansies, Iceland Poppies, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Alstroemerias, Gaillardias, and other hardy 
perennials may be sown now. Better sown in drills. 
Plant Gladiolus. The small bulbs or spawn may be planted 
thinly in drills. Seeds of Gladioli may also be sown thinly 
in drills in well-prepared land. Gladiolus growers should 
raise a few seedlings annually. Home-raised seedlings are 
generally hardier and longer lived than purchased conns. 
Sow seeds of Carnations in boxes in a frame. Propagate 
Herbaceous Phloxes by cuttings or division, and sow seeds 
in boxes in the frame. Pyrethrums, both single and 
double, are easily propagated now by division. Sow Holly¬ 
hocks in the open very thinly in drills about the end of the 
month or beginning of May. This is the best season for 
transplanting Hollies, and all kinds of evergreens will 
move safely now if the work is carefully done. Replant 
Box-edgings. Edgings of Ivy may also be planted, and 
Ivy and Periwinkles may be planted to cover bare places 
under trees. 

Fruit Garden. 

Many good Grape-growers discontinue the use of the 
syringe after the berries are thinned. If the floors and 
borders are damped every bright day the syringe need not 
be used, especially where the water is hand or not pure. 
See that the ventilation is carefully managed without 
creating cold currents. When the lights are opened an 
inch or two early in the morning, as soon as the tempera¬ 
ture of the house feels the influence of the sunshine, there 
will be a pure, buoyant atmosphere inside, and no 
encouragement given to mildew or red-spider. These 
small openings should be expanded as the sun gains power. 
The same principle should be followed in shutting up, 
finally closing not later than four o’clock, and damping down 
at the same time. There are cold days when very little 
ventilation is required in fruit-houses. Just an inch or 
two along the side will suffice. There ore also warm 
nights in April and May, when fires must be kept down. 
Night temperature, when the Grapes are in bloom, 
65 degs., Muscats a few degrees higher. It will be under¬ 
stood these are maximum temperatures, and the thermo¬ 
meter may fall to 60 degs., or even 58 degs. in the morning 
without harm being done. There will be no difficulty in 
setting Strawberries under glass now. Ventilate freely 
when the plants are in bloom. Save some of the best of 
the forced plants to plant out for an autumn crop. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Clear off exhausted green crops. If the ground is 
trenched the greens may be trenched in and converted 
into manure at once. Good vegetables cannot be grown 
without manure, and heavy land especially requires some¬ 
thing put into it to open it up. Asparagus may yet be 
planted. It is a great help if a little fine compost can be 

? iread over the roots. Asparagus grows very freely* in the 
ens ; but Fen-raised plants are not suitable for planting 
on land of a different texture. I found this out many 
years ago. Asparagus-plants should be raised at home or 
very near the site of intended plantation. The same rule 
applies to Seakale after a stock of roots has been got 
together, as the small roots or thongs which are cut from 
the crowns lifted for forcing if cut into lengths of 4 inches or 
so make excellent sets for raising plants for forcing next 
year. They should be planted in rows 15 inches apart 
with a dibber, just covering the crowns. The usual course 
is to save the thongs and lay them in damp sand as they 
are taken off in the autumn or early winter, and by the 
time they are plunged new crowns are breaking out at the 
top. The Rhubarb which has been forced may be planted 
when token out of the forcing-house. The plants will 
recover again in due time. Sow Beet, Carrots, Chicory, 
Salsafy, and Scorzonera. Plant out Cauliflowers. 

E. Hobday. 


* In cold or northern district* the operation* referred 


to under “ Garden Work ” .may be done from 
a fortnight later than is f 
results. ‘ 


ten days to 
good 


k "map be done from ten da, 
s pre indicat'd ’fr^Uy 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 18th 
to April 25th. 

Pricked off Asters, Stocks, and Phlox Drummondi. The 
last-named makes a beautiful bed. Should be pegged 
down till the bed is covered and then left to grow as they 
please. Shifted on early-sown Balsams. Wifi be kept as 
near the glass as possible without much heat. Coxcombs, 
both the old-fashioned variety and pluraosa, are at present 
in the hot-bed within a few inches of the glass. Removed 
Azaleas which have done blooming to the intermediate 
house, picking off all seed-pods. They will be syringed 
freely to enoourage growth. Pricked off Celery in frame. 
A Layer 8 inches thick of old manure was placed in the 
bottom and another 6 inches of good soil, and the plants 
pricked in 4 inches apart. Planted out more Asparagus. 
The growth was several inches long, but the distance they 
were moved was only a few yards, and the roots were out 
of the ground only a few minutes. I have moved Aspara¬ 
gus later than this under like conditions with success ; in 
fact, I would rather plant late than early. Mulched and 


watered at once. Sowed Spinach between rows of Peas. 
The latter are 10 feet apart, and the spaces between filled 
in with Spinach. Planted more Windsor Beans, also under 
a south wall several rows of Dwarf French Beans. We 
plant Syon House, and follow quickly with Canadian 
Wonder. If both are planted at the same time a good 
succession is produced. Dwarf Beans would be more pro¬ 
fitable if each Bean was given more space. Our rows are 
2J feet apart for early sorts, and 3 feet for Canadian 
Wonder, and Beans 4 inches and 6 inches apart in the 
rows. Sowed more Lettuces in succession. Little and 
often is the course to adopt from this to July. I used to 
grow a Lettuce called Incomparable Cos, a very fine Let¬ 
tuce, not liable to run to seed as some Lettuces do, but 
have lost sight of it of late years. Then I had another 
beautiful little Cos Lettuce for summer use, sent out, I 
think, bv Messrs. Jeffries, called Little Queen, a splendid 
Lettuce for sowing now. This also has disappeared from 
the seed lists, which, I think, is a pity, for it was just the 
Lettuce for the amateur’s salad bowl. Thinned Carrots 
and Parsnips. We usually go over these twice, the first 
time with a small hoe to cut gaps through about 6 inches 
apart. The final thinning will be done later, when the best 
plants can be left. Sowed main crop of Beet. A rule 
followed in sowing Peas now is to sow again as soon as the 
previous sowing is through the ground. Our favourite 
sorts for planting now ore Ne Plus Ultra, Walker’s Per¬ 
fection, and Daniel’s Main Crop Marrow. There are plenty 
of good Peas now, so no one need be tied to any particular 
sort. Planted the main crop of Violets for framing. Marie 
Louise, Neapolitan, and a double white are grown. The 
ground for this crop has been trenched and well manured, 
if planted in poor land they will be devoured with red-spider, 
and when a late growth is made plants will not flower 
much. Started a few Scarlet Runners in boxes to plant 
out for early crop. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

Tacsonias. 

These handsome climbers are closely related, 
and very similar in appearance, to the Passi- 
floras, hut the grow th is even more slender and 
free, and the crimson or scarlet blossoms are 
produced on long, pendent footstalks. In the- 
northern and colder parts of the country the 
plants require a warm greenhouse or inter¬ 
mediate temperature to do well, but on and 
near the south and south-western coasts they 
succeed perfectly under cool treatment, frost 
being just excluded. They are of no use in 
pots, and should be planted out in a border or 
pit ; but if the bed is too rich or extensive they 
make too much growth, and flower best when 
slightly cramped or limited, but not starved, at 
the root. Plenty of head-room is desirable, the 
plants succeeding best in lofty houses, where the 
growth can ramble at will up pillars, or be 
trained to wires fixed near the glass. A compost 
of loam, peaty leaf-mould, and sand suits them 
best, and the drainage should be free. 

The plants are raised from either cuttings or 
eds. Young side-shoots about 4 inches Tong, 
each with a slight heel, will root freely in a 
warm house or pit in the spring, w ith or without 
bottom-heat. When rooted, pot off singly and 
grow’ on for a year thus, then plant out. Seed 
may sometimes be obtained, and if this is sowm 
in pans of light sandy loam and peat in the 
spring, in a heat of 65 degs. to 80 degs., it will 
germinate freely and soon afford good plants, 
though these are somew’hat longer in attaining 
a flowering state than plants from cuttings. 
The principal varieties are T. Van Volxemi 
(crimson), T. mollissima (rose), T. insignia 
(bright crimson, robust grower), T. manicata 
(scarlet), and T. exoniensis (bright rose and 
violet). Prune old plants lightly in the 
autumn after flowering, and again as required 
in the early spring, before the new growth com¬ 
mences. 

Bougainvilleas. 

Though seldom seen, especially in these days, 
these are amongst the most gorgeous and easily- 
managed of all greenhouse climbers, especially 
w’liere there is room for the plants to develop 
fine heads. The blossoms (or rather, bracts, for 
the display is produced by these, the true 
flowers being inconspicuous) are of a soft rich 
lilac or mauve colour, and under favourable 
conditions theso arc developed in such profusion 
as to render a good plant a perfect sheet of 
bloom, often for w'eeks or months together. 
The plants seldom thrive to any extent in pots, 
and, especially in a low temperature, should be 
planted out in a bed of good light, loamy soil, 
well-drained, and not too rich. B. glabra only 
succeeds fairly well in good-sized pots when 
grown in a comparatively liigh temperature. 

Cuttings of the young side-shoots, 4 inches 
or 5 inches long, should oe taken in the spring 
from plants recently'started, each with a slight 
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“ heel” of older wood. Insert these singly in 
small pots filled with fine loam and sand with a 
little Cocoa-nut-fibre, and strike them in a close 
warm frame or propagating-pit. 

Grow them for a year in pots and then plant 
out. Plenty of water must be given while the 
growth is being made, and a genial temperature 
be maintained. Old plants should have 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the surface-soil removed every 
spring and replaced by fresh rich compost. Keep 
dry during the winter, and cut the plants back 
more or less early in the spring as required. 
These showy plants require abundance of light, 
and but little shade, except from unusually hot 
sun. 

Lapagerias. 

These arc fine evergreen twiners from Chili, 
with large waxy bell-shaped blossoms of great 
substance, and lasting a considerable time in 
lieauty. The pure white-flowered variety is a 
really exquisite plant, the old red form being 
also fine. The plants, though somewhat slow 
in growth, are not difficult to manage, but 
it must be borne in mind that unlike the 
majority of greenhouse climbers they greatly 
dislike any excessive degree of heat, sun, 
or drought, revelling in abundance of niois- 
tHre both at the root and overhead, a cool 
temperature at all seasons, with shade from 


of the stem, just below each joint. When the 
young growths have started and attained the 
length of a foot or so, separate the plants, and 
place them, ball and all, in pots with some peaty 
soil and plenty of sand. The seed should be 
sown in a little heat in the spring, and kept 
moist, but seedlings do not make flowering 
plants noarly so quickly as those from layers. 

_ B. C. R. 

THE CAPE PRIMROSES (STREPTOCARPI). 

These plants are of quite recent introduction, if 
we except S. biflorus, this having been raised a 
dozen years or so back. Presumably, S. biflorus, 
the parentage of which does not appear to be 
fully recorded, lias had considerable influence in 
these later hybrids, which originated at Kew, and 
which hvbrids have been taken in hand by 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons at Chelsea, the result 
being a still further advancement in the di versity 
of colours, as well as in the flowering of the 
lants themselves. Somo ten years or so back 
was struck with the utility of S. biflorus as a 
small decorative pot plant, and I took it in hand 
for that purpose with very satisfactory results. 
The style of its flowering is denoted in its name. 
This lias been greatly improved upon, however, 
in the present-day hybrids as raised and grown 



gathered, this fact denoting the treatment then 
accorded to such a house. In order to have the 
plants in flower early—say during April and 
May—a slight amount of warmth must be 

g iven, as in the case of the Tuberous Begonia ; 

ut in doing this endeavour to select a posi¬ 
tion with a fair amount of ventilation and near 
to the glass also, with no shade from other 
plants. These beautiful plants have given good 
results as window subjects, lasting in such 
positions a long time in flower. One other im¬ 
portant fact to be borne in mind is that of not 
keeping the plants absolutely dry at the roots 
during the winter; this, too, will conduce to 
failure, being very weakening to the growth, 
for it must be borne in mind that although a 
somewhat fleshy stem is produced beneath the 
soil, it cannot be designated a tuber or bulb, 
hence it will not withstand drought in the same 
measure. There is a use to which these hybrid 
Streptocarpi may be turned, but of which not 
sufficient advantage has thus far been taken. 
It is that of planting out well-established plants 
as marginal lines to cool conservatory borders. 
At Kew they are grown thus with very marked 
success in the succulent-house, but a cooler 
house would answer quite as well, provided 
there be no great amount of shade. No large 
quantity of soil is needed for this purpose, nor 
should it be of too rich a character, a more im¬ 
portant feature being to keep it firm around the 
plants. 

Where no stock at present exists, seed if sown 
at once will yield plants that will flower next 
autumn in small pots ; these another season will 
be large enough for all practical purposes, for 
nothing beyond a 6-inch or 7-inch pot at the 
most is needed for this dwarf section. The 
seed germinates somewhat slowly compared 
with that of Gloxinias, but in abundance. 
The seedlings should be pricked off into pans as 
soon as they can be conveniently handled in a 
light and sandy soil. Later on this can again 
be done into shallow boxes, so as to save 
room. Another capital plan is to plant out in 
cold pits towards the end of May near the glass, 
with a slight bottom-heat to encourage growth 
at first; in this way quite large plants can be 
had by the autumn, when potting up should 
be performed rather than storing in other 
ways. There is now a vast improvement 
in the colours to what there was only a few 
years back, the range of colour being greater, 
whilst in the markings there is a decided advance. 
In point of size also the same improvement is 
apparent. The accompanying illustration from 
a photograph shows the freedom of flowering 
characteristic of these hybrids; the purity of 
colour in this instance is also very clear. Strep- 
tocarpus Wendlandi is an imported species of 
very remarkable growth, with an erect flower- 
spike bearing a number of flowers. It is totally 
distinct from the preceding hybrids. S. 


Cape Primroses (Streptocarpi). 


all but the faint sun of the autumn, winter, 
or early spring. They thrive better without any 
artificial heat at all than with ever so little too 
much, and again though it is possible to grow 
and bloom the plants well in good sized pots, 
with skill and care, under ordinary treatment, 
they are almost useless unless planted out in a 
well-drained and roomy border. This may con¬ 
sist of a mixture of rather substantial loam and 
peat in equal parts, with a fourth of leaf-mould 
and some coarse sand or grit, the whole used in 
a decidedly rough condition. The plants should 
be started in a comparatively small mound of 
soil, more being added as the roots work through 
until the bed is full. When established and in 
growth, water must be given more liberally than 
to almost any other plant, in hot or dry summer 
weather particularly, and the syringe should 
also be used freely and frequently. The young 
shoots must be protected from slugs, which eat 
them greedily, and the growth be trained to 
wires stretched near the glass. Few plants 
suoeeed in houses heavily shaded by trees, or on a 
north aspect, better than these. Propagation is 
effected by means of layering and by seed. The 
former is effected in the autumn, pegging down 
the strong shoots into a bed of iightsandy soil, and 
covering the joints with an inch of soil. A gentle 
bottomdieat is desirable, but* not 
be (jit inytfl|e 


A notch or tongue may 



at Chelsea; so much, in fact, as to make the 
plants extremely effective for months together, 
the same spike producing many flowers, whilst 
the production of spikes is more continuous 
also. 

Many growers have taken the cultivation of 
these beautiful plants in hand w r ith varied 
results. Where a partial failure has occurred 
it is in nearly every instance to be attributed 
to growing the plants in too much heat and 
moisture. This they do not require, nor w ill it 
bo found so satisfac tory when attempted. True, 
it is desirable, and, in fact, essential, to raise 
seedlings in warmth the same as one would 
Gloxinias; but as soon as these seedlings are 
once well established then the treatment should 
be on different lines. Compared with Gesneros 
and Gloxinias—to which the Streptocarpus is 
closely allied—less heat and moisture too are 
necessary, otherwise the constitution of the 
plants will be greatly impaired. Less shading, 
also, when once established w r ill be productive of 
better results. The best plants I have seen were 
being grown in a mixed collection of flowering 
subjects in a cool greenhouse, the other occupants 
being Tuberous Begonias, small “Geraniums,” 
Petunias, etc., during the month of July in the 
north of England. Another good lot of plants 
were finding a congenial sphere in a Peach- 
house, the fruit from which had all been 


Impatiens Sultani from seed.—If this 
is raised from seed I do not see much good in 
sowing it before March is tolerably advanced. 
If sow n much earlier the seed is apt to germinate 
badly, and the young plants will often come to 
a standstill should the weather be very dull and 
cold in the early stage of their grow’th. This 
very attractive Balsam is of quick growth, and 
as comparatively few care to have larger speci¬ 
mens than can be produced in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots, there is not tne need of such early propa¬ 
gation as is the case with plants of slower 
growth. In a temperature of from 60 degs. to 
70 degs. this Impatiens will make rapid 
progress, a never-failing supply of w armth and 
atmospheric moisture being the important 
factors in its well-being. Cuttings strike with 
great freedom at this season, this being the 
method of increase generally followed. It is, 
however, advisable to have a plant or two in 
small pots for furnishing cuttings, larger 
specimens being apt to damp off in winter.—J. 

Daphne Genkwa- This is a delightful 
shrub to force gently, as its clusters of rich 
lilao, almost violet-coloured flowers are distinct 
from other things in bloom at this season, and 
one desires as much change as possible in the 
greenhouse plants in spring. The flow r ers are 
fragrant, but not so much so as those of the 
Mezereon. D. Genkwa was brought by Fortune 
from Japan in 1866, but it is comparatively rare. 
When in the open it blooms usually at this 
time, and should have a sheltered corner. 
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effective arrangement, and should be in every 
garden. When planted at a depth of 6 inches 
they do well and increase with surprising 
rapidity. Campanulas of sorts are useful as cut 
flowers. Among the best are C. persicifolia 
alba (the Peach-leaved Campanula) and its double 
variety, C. pyramidalis (Chimney Campanula), 
and C. grandis, both the white and purple 
variety. Erigeron spcciosus, also known as 
Stenactis speciosa, is a summer-blooming flower 
much resembling the Michaelmas Daisies, of 
which plants a selection should be grown: 
Robert Parker, Pluto, Flora, Harpur Crewe, 
Archer Hind, niveus, Amellus !>essarabicus, 
and ericoides are all good varieties. Of 
perennial Sunflowers, H. la'tiflorus and H. 
rigidus Miss Mellish will be found the best of 
the singles, while H. Soleil d'Or is a good 
double. Inula glandulosa bears large star-like 
flowers of a deep orange-hue and Pyrethrmn 
uliginosum, an ! autumn-bloomer, produces a 
profusion of starry white blossoms on long 
stalks. Plants that should not be neglected 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GREAT ALPINE ROCKFOIL (SAXI- 
FRAGA PYRAMIDALIS). 

As shown in the accompanying woodcut, this 
plant is one of the most useful and beautiful 
that could well be grown, and all who possess a 

g arden, however small it may be, can have this 
oral pyramid in the greatest perfection with¬ 
out the assistance of artificial heat of any kind. 

This plant is sometimes called S. Cotyledon. 

Although long considered in gardens as a dis¬ 
tinct variety of that species, I am still of the 
opinion, after having seen them growing together 
for the past ten years, that the two are quite 
different. I have had wild plants of S. Cotyle¬ 
don from Norway and the Pyrenees, and they 
are quite different from this (gigantic S. pyra¬ 
midalis. The Latter throws up large spikes 
2 feet to 3 feet in height, thickly covered with 
white, rose spotted flowers, forming a most 
charming pyramid, very useful in the decoration 
of the greenhouse and the con¬ 
servatory. It is biennial so far 
ns that the rosettes producing 
the flowers die when the season 
is over, but previously from the 
base of these old crowns are pro¬ 
duced from six to a dozen or 
more of young ones ready to 
take their place the next year. 

W hen the plant is used for 
indoor decoration these young 
crowns arc taken off ami putted 
in good rich compost, grown on 
in a cool north house or frame 
and shifted as required until 
finally they reach the pots in 
which they are intended to 
flower. When the plants be¬ 
come pot-bound, a weak solu¬ 
tion of liquid-manure will l>e 
found beneficial. On the rockery 
the plants require to be planted 
annually, and new soil should 
IK3 given them when this takes 
place ; 6 inches apart will be 
sufficient, and if healthy and 
vigorous the plants will very 
soon almost meet each other. 

They make a pretty group in 
the open, and are much appro¬ 
bated by those who have only 
seen the wild species on the 
Alps. __K. 

339. —Lilies. —Lilies often 
behave differently during the 
first season after transplanting 
to what they do when fully 
established. Taking “ Hoss’s ” 
list in the order he gives, at the 
present in my own garden par- 
dalinum has not yet appeared ; 
testaceum is l foot G inches 
high ; of tigrinum, seedlings are 
8 inches high, splendens 4 inches, 
and Fortunei, which I consider 
the best of the Tiger Lilies, is 
breaking the ground ; croceuin 
is 1 inch high, chalcedonicum 

9 inches ; colchicum I do not grow, neither do I are the Montbretias, both Pottsi and crocos- 
L. Browni ; elegans is G inches high, Davuricum mheflora, their orange-scarlet, arching flower- 
is 4 inches in height, pomponium 8 inches, heads being most ornamental.^ Herbaceous 


The Great Alpine Rockfoil (Saxifraga pyramidalis) in the rock garden. Z 


Martagon 1 foot, while spcciosum has not yet 
appeared. Of other Lilies, gigantcum is 1 foot 
high, Humboldti 3 inches, auratum just break¬ 
ing the ground, while superbum and canadense 
have made no sign as yet. The bulbs found in 
the garden are probably those of the Madonna 
Lily (L. candidum), which will not flower this 
year. Their stems by this time should be at 
least 1 foot in height.—S. W. F., South Devon. 

299.— Herbaceous plants for cutting. 

—“Constant Reader should grow a selection 
of the German Flag Irises : Pallida (pale mauve), 
tiorentina (white, changing to lavender), flaves- 
cens (saffron tinted), Princess of Wales (white), 
and atro-purpurea (dark purple) are all good 
self colours, and useful for decoration. Self- 
coloured varieties of the English Iris (I. xiplii- 
oides), and of the Spanish Iris (I. xiphion) 
should also bo grown. Hybrid Alstrcemerias 
are most attractive flowers, their lovely range 
of colours making them amongst the most 
sought after of aH^.herbaceous -gBubjects for 
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Phloxes of distinct colours should by no means 
be omitted, and the white Japanese Anemone 
Honorine Jobert, as an autumn flower, is a 
tine qiul non. Coreopsis grandiflora bears an 
abundance of large yellow blooms, and the lace- 
like Gypsophila paniculata harmonises charm¬ 
ingly with every description of floral arrange¬ 
ment. Lilies in quantity might also be grown, no 
more beautiful decoration being imaginable than 
a vase of tall, snow-pure Madonna Lilies. L. 
chalcedonicum (scarlet), L. excelsum (buff), L. 
tigrinum (orange-pink), and L. canadense, 
L. pardalinum, L. superbum, and L. Humbolti, 
of various tints of orange, deeply spotted with 
brown or purple, are also extremely handsome 
in a cut state.—S. W. F., South Devon. 

Polyanthuses. —A sharp look-out must be 
kept /or sparrows, these mischievous rascals 
being sometimes answerable for the destruction 
of a Tot of flower buds, especially if the weather 
is cold and bleak and succulent fowl is scarce. 
Black cotton will keep them away if placed at a 


slight distance above the plants, the rows or 
interlacing of cotton being fairly close together, 
so that the birds are baffled if they attempt to 
alight. If fish-netting is available, this, with 
the aid of a few benders, may be placed over the 
bed3 until a fair quantity of buds arc on the point 
of expansion. Chi dry porous soils where beds 
of this favourite spring flower are fully exposed 
to the sun they should be well mulched with 
short manure. Unprotected beds in a hot dry 
spring are not likely to give a good display of 
flower. Specially good flowers may be marked 
for seed-saving i/ a fresh stock is required, and 
if sowing is contemplated this spring, April is a 
good time to get in the seed. I find a south¬ 
west or west border, the latter preferably, the 
best for the purpose on our light dry soil, and if 
the weather show signs of a spell of drought it 
Is a good plan to damp the drills l»efore sowing 
and to shade slightly in the middle of the day 
until the seed has germinated. An essential 
feature towards securing a quick return of good 
plants is to transplant directly the seedlings can 
be handled to prevent the formation of a tap¬ 
root of abnormal length. Failing the prospect 
of doing this at the right moment— that is, if 
the seedlings are to remain some time in the 
I seed bed—the latter should be made very firm 
and solid before the seed is sown.—J. 


CULTURE OF VIOLETS IN FRAMES. 

As the time is now coming for starting frames of 
Violets for next, autumn, will you give me span* 
for a few remarks on their culture, as 1 have 
been successful for so many years? My plan 
is as follows : About the third week in April 
mark out the ground the size of the frames, 
selecting, of course, the warmest place in the 
garden. Dig each bed well over, and if the soil 
is light put about a small barrowful of day to 
each l>ed or frame, also some good manure, 
which must be well dug in. Put in the small 
plants about 8 inches apart, and every evening 
water well all through the summer, as on this 
depends so much the future success of the 
Violet-beds. Continue all the summer keeping 
the beds well weeded and the runners cut oil. 
By August each bed will be full of sturdy little 
round plants. In September move on the 
frames, but give as much air as the weather 
will permit. Now' begin to water pretty 
often with manure-water. I think if my 
readers follow out this way of growing these 
beautiful flow’ers they will not regret having 
read this. Before the weather shows signs of 
the least frost pack short manure well round 
the frames, and replenish as the warmth leaves 
the straw ; this little heat will encourage the 
Violets to bloom all through the w inter. There 
are several good kinds, but I grow' only one, 
the Double Neapolitan, in my frames. I con¬ 
sider this w r ay of growing these beautiful flowers 
far letter than planting them on raised beds, 
which are unsightly. Nita. 


Chrysanthemums damping off 

(M. E. K.J .—If “ M. E. K.” washes for success 
he should, I think, cease to strike his cuttings 
in thumb-pots. Many are unsuccessful with 
these small pots, which are either soaked or 
dust dry. He will find that the cuttings w ill 
strike much more readily dibbled in round the 
edge of a 4-inch or 5-inch pot, and produce as 
good blooms as ho would probably wish for. 
Many sorts are, however, difficult to strike. I 
think that amateurs would do much better if 
they avoided such kinds aR Beauty of Exmouth, 
Enfant des Deux Mondes, etc.—any kind, 
indeed, which throws up cuttings with w'eak 
stems—and go in for the sturdy-growing kinds 
only. Mdlle. Tht*r&se Rey is a notable example 
of these, and surely nothing could be finer even 
when carrying a lot of blooms. I disagree witli 
the caution against keeping every sort damp 
and warm. Failing with a new' variety treated 
under the orthodox system, I have now' actually 
got it growing in a Cucumber-house, and it is a 
picture of health and sturdiness. Tho fact is 
that some of the new Continental varieties 
require a good deal of heat and moisture at the 
beginning and end of their period of growth.— 
A. C. Jones, Eynham , Bitterne , Hants. 

Slug-Infested garden (George).— You might tty a 
dressing of newly-slaked lime. No doubt a colony of 
toads would be useful. 

Original from 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 

This is a magnificent Orchid, which from the 
present time onwards will make a brilliant dis¬ 
play. This species is annually imported in 
enormous quantities from India, some coming 
from Assam and the Khasia Hills and others 
from Burmah. Those from the latter district, 
however, have longer stems and larger blooms 
than those from the first mentioned, although 
the most highly-coloured varieties appear to ' 
have originated amongst the shorter-stemmed 
plants from the Assam district. I). Wardianura 
was named in compliment to Dr. Ward, of 
iSouthampton, with whom it flowered soon after 
its introduction. It first bloomed in the 
Kingston Nurseries, but this plant was thought 
to be a variety of Falconeri, which it somewhat 
resembles, especially in the formation of the 
bnlbs. The foliage falls oft' annually and the 
flowers appear in twos and threes from the 
joints of the leafless stems at the present season. 
The individual blooms often measure between 
4 inches and 5 inches across and last a considerable 
time in perfection if kept dry. The sepals and 
petals are white, mostly tipped more or less 
with magenta-purple, and, as before stated, the 
smaller blossoms have the richest colours. The 
lip is broad and remarkable for its fine colour, 
being bright yellow on the disc, tippod simi- 1 


villosum, C. Boxalli, are all of them free winter- 
flowering varieties. 0. Arthurianum,C. purpura - 
turn, C. Sedeni, C. superbiens, C. barbatuin are 
also free in flowering and easily grown, but their 
flowering season is during the summer. These 
Cypripodiums should at all times bo shaded 
from strong sunshine. They require a good 
supply of water the whole year round. 

Of Cattleyas and Lrelias the following varieties 
should be given a trial: C. Trianm which blooms 
in March, C. Schrcederre (April), C. Mossite 
(May), C. gigas (June and July), C. Gaskelliana 
(August), C. Bowringiana (November), and the 
well-known C. labiata during the autumn 
months. Lrelia albida, L. autumnalis, and L. 
pumila bloom about the same period. The 
grand old L. purpurata must not be forgotten ; 
thisbeautifulspecies produces its richly-coloured 
blooms in May. Ladia anceps and its many 
distinct varieties flower during December and 
January. These Cattleyas and Lrelias -when 
growing and rooting freely should bo kept fairly 
moist at the root, but when inactive sufficient 
moisture must be given to prevent excessive 
shrivelling of the bulbs. At all times they 
enjoy a fair amount of sunshine. 

The Pleiones, or Indian Crocuses, may be 
grown alongside the Cattleyas,' or perhaps 
better if suspended close to the roof glass. 
They produce their lovely little flowers during 
November, and if care be taken that no water 
is allowed to settle on them the)’ last a long 



Flower of Dendrobium Wardianum. 


larly to the sepals and petals, and having two 
large maroon blotches at the base, one on each 
side. The variety named D. Wardianum can- 
didum is an exceedingly rare form with pure- 
white blossoms, excepting a yellow’ stain on the 
lip and two light, reddish-coloured spots at the 
base. D. Wardianum enjoys plenty of heat and 
moisture when in active growth, but after this 
is complete a decided rest is necessary to ripen 
the bulbs and to produce plenty of flow’ers. It 
appears to succeed best w’hen grown in baskets 
and suspended near the glass, and should be 
potted in a compost of good peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, with good drainage. Having long, 
pendulous bulbs, care should be taken to fix the 
plants firmly when potting, so that they do not 
rock about in the baskets, for if left in this 
condition they cannot root into the soil and 
become established. This charming Orchid is 
admirably adapted for cutting. 


ORCHIDS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

(Ix REPLY TO “GOSFORTH.”) 

Ix addition to the kinds mentioned last week 
(page 84), secure the following :— 

The old but useful Cypripedium insigne and 
its many beautiful varieties are especially 
valuable for cutting and decorative purposes 
during the month of December when Orchid 
bloom is scarce. Their bold, handsome flowers 
remain fresh for a very lemg time. Cypripedium 
Lecanum, C. Spiceriamf ~ 


m ^n, ar l ^IfroC. 


time in perfection. Now’ that grow’th is in full 
progress these plants should receive an almost 
unlimited supply of w’ater at the root. The 
best of the Fleionos are P. maculata, P. 
lagenaria, and P. Wallichiana. These pretty 
species are especially adapted for placing in 
vases for drawing-room decoration, where, if 
kept dry at the root, they w’ill take no harm. 

SuchCymbidiumsaaC. Lowianum and C. ebur- 
neum, both spring-flowering plants, are unques¬ 
tionably first-rate Orchids, and w’ould succeed 
admirably in your greenhouse temperature. 
Many equally good Orchids besides those 
enumerated might bo mentioned, as, for instance, 
Lycaste Skinneri, Vandas of the tricolor and 
suavis section, the quaint-flow’ering Chimaroid 
Masdevallias, Pilumna fragrans, Stanhopeas, 
Maxillaria Sanderiana, Epidendrums, etc. The 
full cultural requirements of the various species 
remarked upon will, no doubt, be seasonably 
given in the pages of this journal. 

In answer to your inquiry re roof climbers, 
Hoya bella is an easily-cultivated climber, and 
would look very pretty when in bloom trained 
in an upward direction on the roof rafters. 
Begonia corallina too is an exceedingly pretty 
species, and is in bloom nearly the w’hole year 
round. Stephanotis floribunda is a general 
favourite, and always much appreciated for cut¬ 
ting. This beautiful climber requires exceptional 
treatment as regards cleanliness ; if not properly 
attended to in this respect insect pests will 
attack it and cause no end of trouble. Alla- 


manda grandiflora, Passifloras, Jasminum gra- 
cillimum, all of which may be classed amongst 
the useful and easily-cultivated species. 


HARDY PERENNIALS IN A BERKSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

Now’ that the season approaches in which wc 
can enjoy to the fullest extent our beds and bor¬ 
ders of hardy flowers, and plan additions to 
them for the future, it is weU to bear in mind 
those plants w’hich may disappoint our expec¬ 
tations if they are exposed to severe frosts, such 
as we experienced in the winter of 1894-5. My 
garden lies on a sunny southern slope in Berk¬ 
shire, fairly well sheltered from wdnds, but wc 
registered in January, 1895, 30 degs. of frost, and 
lost many favourites. Antirrhinums, of course, 
all disappeared, though protected (as w’ere all 
my plants) with a sprinkling of dry Fern. 1 
lost also most of my Lynchnis Haageana, all 
my Achillea millefolium roseum, Montbretia 
Pottsi, Michauxia campanuloides, Platycodon 
Mariesi, Campanula persicifolia plena, Aconitum 
Napellus Braunni, Coreopsis auriculata, Iris 
pavonia, Phytolacca decandra, and many others 
of a less hardy character. On the other hand, 
some of those w’hich might have been expected 
to suffer w’ere safely wintered. I did not loso 
a single Pcntstemon (hybrid) nor Montbretia 
crocosmifeflora. My (Enothera taraxacifolia 
nearly all survived. Irises came safely through, 
Gcrmanica, Xiphion, Kiempferi, and others, 
but not I. susiana, Gaillardias, Hollyhocks, 
Adonis pyrenaica, Dianthus hybrids, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Tritomas, Mcconopsis Wallichi, 
Oxalis tropreolioides, Saxifraga longifolia, 
►Sedum Sieboldi, and many others were nono 
the w’orse for the long frost. “ Know¬ 
ledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” Ono does 
not any the more refrain from replanting those 
things which experience tells are of doubtful 
hardiness. Old favourites are old favourites 
still, and life is not worth living without them. 
But I have come to the conclusion that it is 
well worth while to protect all my borders, long 
though they are, rather than run the risk of 
losing a single old friend. I can get Fern 
carried from a neighbouring common for a 
shilling a cart-load, and I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that eight or ten loads, or even more, 
are Well worth the outlay. For the future my 
borders shall be as well cared for in wdnter as 
in summer, and with a warm garment, 6 inches 
or 8 inches in thickness, I shall hope to defy 
King Frost and to carry the many beautiful new 
and old plants, which I am constantly adding to 
my garden, in safety through the perils 
w inter to a glorious fruition. 

H. M. B., Newbury. 


Violet Queen Victoria.— Those who 
admire double Violets should give this a trial. 
It is remarkably rich in colour, and for winter 
and early spring flow’ering affords a fine con¬ 
trast to the Neapolitan, Marie Louise, and 
Comte de Brazza. It would, I think, be diffi¬ 
cult to find four Violets better fitted for culture 
under glass than the above. Queen Victoria 
has rich green foliage, flowers with as much 
freedom as the Neapolitan, and I fancy W’ould 
succeed w’here the latter cannot be induced to 
grow with sufficient vigour to allow of the 
plants producing a good crop of flow’ers. The 
great enemy of all the double Violets is red- 
spider. In some gardens where the soil is light 
it is almost impossible to keep the plants tree 
from this terriole pest. In spite of rich soil, 
frequent waterings and sprinklings, there comes 
a time when the enemy gains a foothold, and 
the growth of the plants is at once affected. 
The only remedy, or rather preventive, that I 
have found efficacious is shading from very hot 
sun either with canvas or with Birch sprays laid 
over the beds.—J. 

Senecio Doronicum.— Among the earlier 
flowering of the composites this Senecio is ono 
of the most showy. In height it is scarcely 
more than 1J feet when fully grow’n. In appear¬ 
ance it is neat and compact, and when its 
orange-golden blossoms are fully expanded, it 
is very attractive. It is by no means so 
frequently seen as it should be, for at its time 
of flowering we have not much of its shade of 
colour in the herbaceous border. The plant 
gives little trouble ^ the cultivator and requires 
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l»o staking or tying when in bloom, it being, in ( 
fart, quite self-supporting. Being among the 
number which flower early in the year, it is 
better transplanted in early autumn, so as not 
to imperil its flowering. It may be increased by 
careful division in autumn, or, if quantity be 
required, by root cuttings in winter in the usual 
way.—E. 


PLAINTAIN LILIES (FUNKIAS). 

The Plantain Lilies are thoroughly hardy and 
noble plants. It is a pity that they are not 
grown more for the sake of their splendid 
leaves, and in some cases the flower-spiaes are 
very handsome. Funkias should be grouped 
or planted in a bold clump as seen in the illus¬ 
tration to get the full beauty of their growth, 
and they also make effective edgings to very 
largo l)eds. Such variegated kinds as F. 
nnaulata variegata have prettily coloured foliage. 
The finest of the Funkias are the following : F. 
grandiflora, also known as F. subcordata, is very 
handsome, both in leaf and flower, the latter 
being large, pure white, and very fragrant. F. 
Sieboldi (see cut) is the most ornamental of all, 
the leaves sometimes more than a 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Dandelion. 

This common and well-known plant, or weed, 
possesses considerable value as a salad material, 
while the roots, when dried and ground, aro 
sometimes employed as a substitute for coffee. 
To obtain the young blanched growth, which 
alone is employed, seed should be sown the 
previous spring in any convenient position. 
The following spring cover, in the first place, 
part of the bed with sand to the depth of about 
4 inches, and when the leaves begin to peep 
through cut them off just above the ground, 
and throw the sand over on to the next breadth, 
removing and washing the foliage for use. The 
roots may also be planted closely in boxes and 
gently forced under glass during the winter, if 
desired. Take care that the plants do not form 
seed to blow about the garden. 

Dioscorea batatas. 

This, the Chinese Yam, is an almost, if not 


kinds of Lettuce. The plants thrive in any good 
soil, preferring that of a medium to light 
texture, and an open and sunny position is also 
desirable. As, when sown early, the plants are 
liable to “ bolt,” no seed should be sown before 
the beginning or middle of May, and then only 
a small quantity. The principal sowings should 
be made about the end of May, the middle of 
June, and the same period of July. Sow thinly 
in shallow drills 4 inches to C inches apart, and 
in dry weather keep the ground moist. When 
sufficiently strong, or with about four leaves 
apiece, dibble the seedlings out singly about 
12 inches apart. Water as required until 
established. To blanch the plants, gather the 
leaves together and tie them up, as in the case 
of Lettuces, or lay a nearly round piece of tile 
or slate over the heart for a time, The curled 
Endives are more suitable for early crops and for 
garnishing, the Broad-leaved or Batavian kinds 
being better adapted for the late supplies, and 
for use as salads, etc. 

Garlic. 

This is a strongly-flavoured plant of the Onion 
tribe, cultivated for the sake of its clustering 



foot across and glaucous in colour, 
the flowers of a lilac shade. F. 
ovata is a strong grower, and its 
variegated variety is pleasing. 
Note must also l>e made of F. lan- 
( ifolia and its varieties and F. 
Fortunei. F. Sieboldi is a splen¬ 
did plant for a tub in the garden, 
whether in London or country. Jt 
endures the life of a big smoky 
town pleasantly. 


Common flowers. — The 

fact that all outdoor flowers that 
beautify the garden in late winter 
and early spring are necessarily 
very hardy is sufficient to create 
possibly a greater liking for them 
at this season. They have not, 
like herbaceous and bulbous plants 
lateron, to chance comparison with 
tender subjects, but are emphati¬ 
cally alone in their glory. I was 
much interested the other day in 
a chance contrast that will l>e bad 
to beat all through the season. A 
batch of Scdum Lydium had to 
come away from a certain portion 
of the garden last autumn, and 
occasional clumps were made in 
the front of herbaceous borders. 

1 diil not remember at the time 
that the same ground was always 
occupied by Crocus. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the case, and the bulbs, 
mostly in the dark and light blue 
shades, pushed up through the 
carpet of Stoneerop, and the bright 
colour on the intense green of the 
Seduni was a very pleasing sight. 

Hepaticas are beautiful just at 
present, a thoroughly good early 
old English flower that is not half 
enough grown. They are not at home in all 
situations, and are never likely to be satisfactory 
if planted right out in the open border, especially 
if that border is much exposed andjthe soil is a 
bit dry and light. The best lot of Hepaticas I 
remember to nave seen was growing on a low 
rockery that had been tastefully made on a 
narrow stretch of lawn in a sheltered spot not 
far from a running stream. The soil, naturally 
a good loam, had been deeply dug and well pre¬ 
pared. The old double red and double blue 
varieties make charming button-hole flowers, 
anything in this way being at times a relief from 
the more elaborate arrangements obtained from 
stove and greenhouse. Given a favourable time, 
we shall soon welcome the first flowers of the 
alpine Phloxes, and the green carpet will 
quickly be changed into sheets of white, mauve, 
pink, rose, and lilac.—J. 

Laying out ground near lawn (Vigilant). 
—As the ground gets no sun and is overhung with trees, 
your choice must necessarily be limited. If there is 
depth enough of soil for the plants to grow in, we 
should plant variegated and green Hollies and Aucuba 
l -**v>niea, mixed w*h a few gr»vl hardy Ferns and bulbs. 
Anemones would do well, and some of the hardy Lilies, 
such as candidum, tigv^ntmn, Martagon, fto, would 
succeed., ,j t j ze[ j 


One of the Plantain Lilies (Funkia Sieboldi). From a photograph. 


fcig^mthi, Martagon, 


quite, hardy perennial plant, producing its large 
tuberous roots in great abundance, and these, 
when cooked in much the same manner as 
Potatoes, greatly resemble the latter in both 
appearance and flavour. At one time the 
Chinese Yam (the best of a somewhat extensive 
genus) was cultivated in this country to some 
j extent as a substitute for the Potato, but 
from some cause it is now seldom seen. 
It is propagated by means of bulbils, which are 
freely produced in the axils of the leaves ; also 
by means of cuttings of the stems, and occa¬ 
sionally by seed. The plants thrive best 
in deeply-worked and rich ground, which 
should also be of a light or loose description, to 
allow of the roots, which often attain a length 
of 2.J feet to 3 feet, developing themselves 
freely. The tubers are to be lifted late in the 
autumn, and stored in much the same way as 
Potatoes. 

Endive. 

This favourite salad plant occupies much the 
same position as the Lettuce, and though not 
equal to the latter as regards flavour, the curled 
varieties are very useful for garnishing purposes, 
while yet another advantage is that tne plants 
thrive better on a heavy or clay soil than most 


roots or bulbs. The treatment is similar to that 
proper for Shallots—that is to say, the roots aro 
separated, and the bulbs or roots planted 
singly, and about G inches apart, with a foot 
between the rows, in the early spring, choosing 
warm, deep soils, and a sunnv situation. Keep 
the bed free from weeds, ain't when the leaves 
fade in the autumn lift the crop, dry in the sun, 
and store in a dry place. 


SIX BEST POTATOES. 

The season for planting has again arrived ; in 
fact, owing to the mild, favourable season large 
quantities aro already planted in the South of 
England, but I do not think that such unusually 
early planting is any gain, except that it sets 
the hands free for other work. Varieties of 
Potatoes are far too numerous, but there are a 
few that take such a prominent lead that they 
are what may be termed everybody’s Potatoes, 
and taking them in the order in which they 
come into use I should select the following half- 
dozen—viz. : 

Ash-leaf Kidney (Myatt’s) has stood the 
test of time, and is still looked upon, and justly 
so, as one of! very HSest and earliest of 
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Potatoes. It is equally good for pots, frames, or 
open-air culture, and is tirm and of good flavour 
directly it is large enough to use. It has short 
haulm. 

Sharpe’s Victor is a very early sort , and of 
a more oval shape than Myatt’s, and the flesh 
has rather a yellow tinge, but of excellent 
flavour, and very firm, even when quite small. 
It is specially adapted for small gardens, as it 
makes very short naulm, and the rows may be 
closer together than many kinds. 

White Beauty of Hebron is a market- 
grower’s favourite in the South of England, and 
is looked on as the earliest of all white round 
Potatoes for growing in quantity. I do not say 
that some of the newest kinds may not equal 
it, but it will be some time before White 
Beauty is dislodged from the high position it 
now holds, for it is not only prized for its 
earliness, but as a first-rate main crop variety, 
and many people rely on it for at least a six 
months’ supply. If planted now it will probably 
have tubers of a size 
that can be lifted and 
sold, or used as soon as 
any kind in cultiva¬ 
tion, and the land set 
at liberty for cropping 
ajpjn by the end of 

J^arly Rose is the 
cottager’s favourite 
early Potato, and in 
light warm soils it is 
very early and prolific. 

It is not so much 
favoured by market 
growei-s as the preced¬ 
ing varieties, as co¬ 
loured Potatoes do not 
realise the price of 
white tubers. 

Early Puritan is a 
first-class sort for ama¬ 
teurs who want a good 
table Potato ; it is not 
only a very handsome 
tuber, but is as good 
as it looks; and has 
resisted the disease 
well in this locality. 

Early Snowdrop.— 

Few kinds have in¬ 
creased in popularity 
more rapidly than this, 
for it is now not only 
grown as an early vari¬ 
ety, but is even better 
known for its sterling 
good qualities as a main 
crop, and is one of 
those greatly in request 
in the London markets. 

If the land is not 
ready for the sets, be 
sure and keep them 
spread out so that the 
sprouts do not get 
rubbed off, for if these 
be preserved intact, it 
makes quite a fort¬ 
night’s difference in the 
time at which the crop 
will be tit to lift, and, 
above all, have the land 
in good friable condition, for rapid growth cannot 
)>e expected from badly prepared soil. 

J. U., Haiti*. 


grow cither separately, but we would advise 
Tomatoes, as you have no fire-heat for Cucum¬ 
bers, so necessary in dull weather. Of course, 
if you like you may grow other things—for 
instance, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, or plants of 
various kinds. Ferns with Cucumbers will do, 
and there are many other things you will find a 
house useful for, but our opinion is that you will 
do better to have only one or two things—not 
too many. A nice crop of Tomatoes would give 
you a good return at less labour than Cucum¬ 
bers. These require more attention, more food, 
and care, and are far from being a paying crop. 
Can you grow a few plants of Cucumbers in a 
small frame ? 


LILIES AMONGST OTHER PLANTS. 

The illustration shows the beautiful effects that 
may be got by planting Lilies amongst other 
plants. Some of the finest garden pictures we 


Tomatoes and Cucumbers in green¬ 
house. —I should be very much obliged for 
some advice regarding the following : Can I 
grow Cucumbers and Tomatoes in a lean-to 
greenhouse (empty at present), and unheated 
except by the sun on the glass ? It is about 
10 yards long, and, perhaps, from 5 feet to 
10 feet high. It has a long stand near the glass 
at the low side, and faces due south. What 
else could I use this house for growing?—No 
Name. 

*** You could use the house for Tomatoes, 
but you omitted to give temperature. If the 
house faces the south it will also grow Cucum¬ 
bers ; but why grow both when they require 
such different treatment ? The Tomatoes like 
plenty of air, light, and sun, the Cucumbers 
heat, a close house, andf’"moisture. You may 
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Lilium Krameri amongst other plants. From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 

have seen have been produced by Lilies planted 
amongst evergreen shrubs, such as Rhododen¬ 
drons. For this purpose the popular L. auratum 
is well adapted. It is never handsomer than 
when thus placed, and the soil that suits the 
shrub agrees with the Lily. The Canadian 
Lily (L. canadense), the l>eautiful Madonna 
Lily (L. candidum), Scarlet Martagon (L. chalce- 
donicum), the Orange Lily (L. croceum), L. 
davuricum, and the early-flowering dwarf L. 
elegans, especially the yellow forms, are 
remarkably bright. These dwarf Lilies look 
well planted at the margin of the beds of dwarf 
shrubs, and their flowers gain in intensity of 
colouring against the dark green shrub leaves. 

L. Hansoni, L. Humboldti, the White Trumpet 
Lily, L. longiflorum, so often grown in pots ; the 
Turk’s-cap Lily (L. Martagon), and its varieties, 

L. monodelphum, L. Parryi, with rich yellow- 
chocolatc-spotted flowers, the Panther Lily (L. 
superbum), the Swamp Lily (L. superbum), 

Buff Lily (L. testaceum), and the Tiger Lily (L. 
tigrinum) are all adapted for this form of cul¬ 


ture. L. Krameri requires such protection as 
shown in the illustration. It is a dolicatelv- 
beautiful species, the flowers large and white or 
soft pink. In a note in the fourth edition of 
the “ English Flower Garden” it is mentioned 
that “ L. japonicum, or L. Krameri as it is 
more often called, jpossesses the most delicate 
beauty of any. It is 1 foot to 3 feet high, and 
sometimes bears five blooms, but generally only 
one or two. It is somewhat difficult to grow, 
owing to its delicate constitution, but the best 
specimens produced in this country wero grown 
under the same conditions ns L. auratum and 
speoiosum. On account of its beauty it deserves 
the most careful attention. It is a lovely plant 
for a select spot between dwarf shrubs in free 
peaty soil or deep sandy loam with vegetable 
soil in it.” 

The Swamp Lily is superb when amongst 
shrubs, its stately stems sometimes rising 10 feet 
in height, swaying gently in the summer wind, 
the flowers of deep red colour and spotted more 
or less thickly. The 
Tiger Lily, particularly 
the variety splendens, 
and L. speciosum, also 
known as L. lancifo¬ 
lium, never look finer 
than thus placed. L. 
speciosum Knetzeri, the 
white variety, is very 
beautiful in a mass by 
itself, and lingers far 
into the autumn. 


ROSES. 

Roses under 
glass. —The question 
whether Roses are bet¬ 
ter grown in pots or 
planted out will most 
likely be decided in 
different ways by differ¬ 
ent classes of cultiva¬ 
tors. Doubtless Roses 
can be cultivated suc¬ 
cessfully planted out in 
a border of good soil 
under glass, but if the 
houseis filled w ith them 
it cannot be very well 
used for anything else ; 
w’hereas if the plants 
are grown in pots they 
can be removed any¬ 
where during the sum¬ 
mer months. Some 
good growers of Tea- 
scentea Roses in pots 
w r ill not place their 
plants out-of-doors at 
all, preferring to keep 
them in the greenhouse 
or Rose house. I believe 
this is most desirable if 
the very best results are 
to be obtained from 
large specimen plants 
for exhibition, for 
instance. My plan with 
them is to stand the 
pots containing Rose- 
trees on two bricks, or 
if the flow r er-pots are large, three bricks. The 
large hole in the centre for the egress of water 
is clear of the ground ; the water passes freely 
out and the air passes freely in, keeping the 
potting material in the best possible condition. 
Except Marshal Niel and any other vigorous- 
growing sort of this type, which certainly ought 
to be planted out, there are no 011161*3 I would 
care to grow in that w r ay. All other Teas I 
would grow in pots. Gloire de Dijon and Mme. 
Berard should be planted out, and they will 
grow quite as strongly as ManSchal Niel in 
suitable soil.—J. 

Climbing Niphetos.— There is no com¬ 
parison between this variety and the ordinary 
Niphetos for producing bloom. In fact, while 
the latter can almost be termed a perpetual 
bloomer when in comfortable greenhouse 
quarters, the climbing variety, so far as my 
experience goes, is really not worth growing 
where profit is considered. True, it will cover 
a large space of w'all or trellising in a very short 
time, and for that reason i3 useful for hiding 
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Unsightly places, but that is all that can be said 
in its favour. It is strange that two Roses 
bearing the same name, though differing inform 
of growth, should be so opposite in blooming 
powers.—J. C. 


DAFFODILS IN POTS. 

It is not, I think, generally known as yet that 
for pots Daffodils in variety yield for a compara¬ 
tively small outlay a better and more enduring 
display than can be obtained from any other 
bulb, the lengthy season being naturally due to 
a careful selection of varieties. The choicer 
kinds cannot, of course, be included in such 
selec tions if the expenditure is limited ; these, 
however, are not essential if a good blaze of 
colour and something to till the vases are the 
principal consideration, and of the kinds 
enumerated under “ good for forcing,” bulbs are 
obtainable at from 5s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. per 100. 
The kinds I have grown are two sorts of bulbo- 
codium, obvallaris, Golden Spur, pallidus pnecox 
and princeps in the Trumpets, Leedsi, Magog, 
Cynosure, and Stella in the star section, triandrus 
albus and the single and double forms of poeticus. 
Two parts of friable loam to one of leaf-soil is a 
good potting mixture, a fairly good and holding 
compost being conducive to the production of 
8tout, stocky foliage and fine flowers. The 
number of bulbs to be placed in pot or pan 
will, of course, depend on their individual size. 
It is advisable to have ready some nice fresh 
Moss and to cover the surface of pot or pan so 
soon as growth commences, so that the young 
foliage can push its way through the same. 
Where there is a demand for flowers for church 
decoration it is always advisable to have plenty 
of Daffodils for Easter ; they are used largely 
in many places, and very pleasing arrangements 
can be made with them if they are put up with 
their own foliage in a light, natural manner. I 
have been led to this subject from the fact that 
the same bulbs having served one purpose may 
afterwards find a home on the borders of lawns, 
in shrubberies, or in the wild garden. Turned 
out of pots and planted for the time being in 
some odd corner, taking care, by the way, to 
label them correctly, that there is no confused 
mixture at planting-time, they may, as the 
foliage on such bulbs naturally dies away 
quickly, be consigned to permanent quarters 
any time during the summer when convenient. 

E. 

[On*. of the best Daffodils Jor pots is Narcissus 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain. — Ed.] 


Porsythias.— The bright yellow of the 
flowers of these Japanese shrubs, their profusion, 
and the exceeding grace with which they are 
displayed, make the Forsythias amongst the 
most welcome of all our spring-flowering shrubs. 
There are two species, F. suspensa (or Fortunei), 
F. viridissima, and a hybrid between them 
called intermedia. F. suspensa is the first to 
flower, and is easily recognised by its lax habit. 
The hybrid follows, and lastly viridissima, 
although so closely that all three may be seen 
in flower at one time. The last-named is a shrub 
of more sturdy, erect habit. To get a fine effect 
these Forsythias should be planted in large 
masses, and be given, if possible, a background 
of some evergreen like the Box or Holly. They 
can bo struck from cuttings or layers so freely 
that it is very easy to obtain a good stock. 

Camellia reticulata. —It is unfortunate 
that this fine Camellia is not more plentiful, for 
although it was introduced about 1820, it is only 
to be found in a few places in England. The 
flowers are semi-double, large, over 7 inches 
across, of a glowing pinkish-crimson, and 
frilled. This Camellia is quite distinct from all 
the other singles or doubles, its flowers being 
free from the stiff form of the single cup-shaped 
or the double imbricated formal flower. A large 
plant of this Camellia would be most effective 
in bush form if planted out in a large house 
along with such as Donckelaari, the Old Double 
White, and many more that could be named of 
equal merit. Such a house would be most 
attractive when the Camellias were in bloom 
during the dull winter months—A. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

CENTIPEDES AND SNAKE 
MILLIPEDES. 

The creaturos belonging to this class (the 
Myriapoda), though nearly allied to insects, 
and known as such by the majority of persons, 
are in many respects very different; they do 
not undergo the same well-marked transforma¬ 
tions, they have not the same well-marked 
divisions of head, thorax or forcbody, and body. 
Each joint bears one or two pairs of legs, 
whereas insects in their perfect state never have 
more or less than three pairs. It may be urged 
that these creatures are like caterpillars or 
grubs. Well, they are to some extent; but 
caterpillars are not perfect insects, cannot breed, 
and change into butterflies or moths. These 
myriapods are divided into two orders—the 
centipedes or Chilopoda and the snake milli¬ 
pedes or Chilognatha. The former are car¬ 
nivorous, and very useful in gardens, and may be 
distinguished from the snake millipedes by their 
rapid movements, by each joint of their 
body being furnished with only one pair of legs, 
and by the structure of their mouths. The 
latter move in a very slow and demure fashion, 
and each joint of their bodies is furnished 



3 

Fig. 1, The common centipede (Lithobius forficatus); 
Fig. 2 Luminous ditto Geophilus longicomis); Fig. 3, 
Underside of head of centipede, showing the mouth- 
organs (magnified). 

with two pairs of legs. While their mouths 
are not provided with poison-fangs, they only 
feed on vegetable or decaying animal matter, 
and their habits and mouth-organs would 
entirely prevent them from catching and eating 
living creatures that were at all active. The 
centipedes are not protected and encouraged as 
they ought to be, and however hurtful the 
bite of some of the large tropical species may be, 
our English species are quite harmless, so 
that the prejudice which exists against them 
is quite unfounded, and they are certainly very 
useful in gardens, as they live almost entirely 
(if not quite) on animal food, such as small 
insects, worms, slugs, etc., and they usually feed 
at night, hiding themselves under stones, brick¬ 
bats, rubbish, or in cracks of the soil during the 
day. The common centipede (Lithobius 
forficatus) (Fig. 1) is, when full grown, about an 
inch in length, not including the antenna? or 
feelers, or legs, and is of a brownish-yellow 
colour, some specimens being darker than others. 
It is undoubtedly carnivorous; its mouth (Fig. 3) 
is furnished with a pair of poison claws, which 
are really the first pair of legs, altered in form 
and structure so that they have become poison- 
fangs ; the poison is ejected through an aperture 
at tne tip of the fang. The luminous centipede 
(Geophilus longicomis) (Fig. 2), is a remarkably 
long, narrow creature, measuring when fully 


grown about 2J inches in length, and not more 
than one-twentieth of an inch in width ; its 
body is composed of a great number of joints, 
each of which is provided with a pair of legs. 
The last pair of legs in the males are consider¬ 
ably longer than the others, and have much the 
appearance of antenna;. The organs of the head 
are just the same as those of the common 
centipede. This species moves in a very 
slow and tortuous manner, and seems to glide 
along rather than walk. It has been found 
under circumstances which seem to show that it 
does not at all times confine its diet strictly to 
animal food. I say “ seem to show,” for I am 
not at all certain that the observations have 
been made with sufficient care, for when found 
at the roots of dying plants it is quite likely 
that they r may have made their way there in 
search of insects which have caused the mischief. 
They are, however, very sluggish in their move¬ 
ments, and would be quite incapable of catching 
any tolerably active insect, for, notwithstanding 
their great number of legs, they move very 
slowly, and with great deliberation, so that it 
is not impossible that if the supply of animal 
food fell short when near the roots of plants 
that they might feed on them ; poison-fangs, 
however, would be perfectly useless to a vege¬ 
tarian. This and some other nearly allied 
species appear to form a link between the centi¬ 
pedes and snake millipedes. At certain times, 
gencrallv in the spring and autumn, these 
centipedes emit a phosphorescent light, and they 
often leave an illuminated trail behind them of 
some inches, and occasionally 2 feet and even 
3 feet in length. The fomalo is said to lay her 
eggs, some fifty in number, in a cluster in a kind 
of cell in the soil; within this cell she remains 
coiled round the eggs until they are hatched—a 
period of fifteen days or more. The millipedes 
must form the subject of another paper. 

G. 8. 8. 


Springtails.— Do you happen to know a 
water insect which may be described as follows : 
Very small, al>out as big as this spot (.), of a 
grey colour, has the power of hopping ^ inch or 
more, covered with hairs, and some of them 
have straight, nipper-like things, something like 
an earwig. I should feel much obliged if you 
could tell me what they are, and if they are 
likely to do harm in drinking water? They 
float on the top of the water.—A. W. L. 

In reply to the enclosed from “ A. W. L.,” 
the insects you describe, and which you find 
floating on the water, are evidently one of the 
many species of Poduridte, or springtails. I do 
not see that they can do any harm to the water, 
though it is obvious that they cannot improve 
it. If the water is in a cistern I should skim 
them off, but if in a pond or tank open to other 
insects I should not trouble about them.— 
G. S. S. 

Centipedes. —In reply to the enclosed from 
“Nauticus,” the creatures you sent are one of 
the centipedes (Geophilus longicomis); it is a 
matter of some doubt as to whether they injure 
the roots of plants or not. They should be car¬ 
nivorous, as they are provided with poison-fangs, 
which would be useless to vegetarians, but they 
have been found at the roots of dying plants. 
Whether, however, they were the culprits or had 
devoured the insects which were is very difficult 
to decide. A piper on centipedes appears in 
the present issue of Gardening. The kind 
which was too nimble for you is undoubtedly 
carnivorous and very useful in gardens.—G. S. S. 
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STARS OF BETHLEHEM. 

. Although a large genua, numbering over eighty 
species, few at least of the .liardy kinds can he 
considered striking garden plants. Amongst 
the forty species hailing from the Cape, on the 
other hand, we have somo really showy bulbs, 
most of which are in cultivation, and are very 
popular as being invaluable for greenhouse de¬ 
coration. With the exception of O. latifolium 
among the hardy kinds, none of tho species 
are*at all comparable with the subject of the 
illustration. It is a really striking plant, and 
when left undisturbed for several years and 
allowed to form clumps it is one of our most 
attractive summer - flowering bulbs. All the 
tall-growing species as well as a few of the 

• dwarfer ones are eminently suited for wild 
.gardening, and as they do well in Grass and are 

• best left undisturbed, our woodland walks and 

• copses might be made attractive for a great part 
•of the year at a very little cost. What is gieatly 
in favour of the Omithogalums is that one does 
.not have to wait a number of years for them 
rto flower. Many of those mentioned below 
•might also be utilised in dwarf shrubbery bor¬ 
ders, where the kindly shelter would greatly 
assist in strengthening the bulbs and allow trials 
of half-hardy kinds to be made. Any good 
■garden soil suits them well. A rich sandy soil 
will be found most suitable, ami as they are 


0. CbMOSUM. —This is a pretty little plant and 
extremely useful for odd comers and shallow 
ledges on the rockery. It rarely exceeds 
4 inches to fl inches in height. Tho leaves are 
narrow, thick, and recurvod, flowers very 
numerous in corymbose head, milk-white with 
purplish stems and yellowish anthers. It 
flowers in May and Juno. It may be planted 
on bare banks and such spots in full sun. 

O. exscapum.— The dwarfest perhaps of all 
the species in cultivation at the present time. 
It never exceeds a couple of inches in height, 
producing umbels of largo white flowers just 
above the neck of the bulb. The loaves are a 
little longer, very narrow, and reflexed. A 
native of Southern Europe, flowering in March 
and April. It succeeds well on dry, stony 
ground, and should always be planted in full 
sun. 

O. latifolium.— A very handsome species, of 
the O. pvramidale section, and a useful addition 
to our hardy spring or early summer bulbs. 
The root leaves are numerous, broad, sword - 
shaped, and usually spreading on the ground. 
The flower-stems grow 1 foot to 3 feet in height, 
bearing a long, spicate head of large white 
flowers. I have counted over a hundred on a 
robust plant. It flowers in May and June, and 
is a native of Tauria, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced in IG2fl, as appears from I’arkinson. It 



The Tall Star of Bethlehem (Omithogalum pyramitlale). From a photograph. 


readily raised from Peed, a few years only are 
needed to get up a stock. The seeds of O. 
nutans may be scattered about the woods or 
shrubberies, anywhere indeed, and in a few 
years they will flower. 

O. arabicum. — This is one of the most 
charming of the genus, and although not 
strictly a hardy bulb, it does well out-of-doors 
in sheltered situations, and in the south 
especially rarely gets destroyed. It produces 
its large, green, ornamental loaves early in 
October, and flowers towards tho middle of 
March or beginning of April. The flowers are 
borne in congested spikes, and are eacli from 
1 inch to 2 inches in dia 
very attractive. A native of Algiers, and w r ell 
worth trying in collections of hardy Omitho¬ 
galums. 

0. ARMENIACUM. — An interesting hardy 
species discovered in Armenia by Kotschy, and 
introduced a few years ago by Max Leichtlin, of 
Baden-Baden. It belongs to the umbellatum 

f roup, is a free flow T erer, and very attractive. 

'lie flowers are borne from six to ten in a dense 
corymb, pure white, with the exception of a 
broad green keel. The leaves are grey-green 
with incurved margins, and each about 6 inches 
long. It flowers in May in England. 
fcO. aureum is perhaps not hardy out-of-doors 
anywhere in England, but is worth trying on 
account of its bright orange or golden flowers. 
It may, however, be managed with frame treat¬ 
ment. 
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is perfectly hardy, and makes a charming plant 
for grouping in clumps of dwarf shrubs, etc. 

O. montanum. —A dwarf species of no parti¬ 
cular merit. It grows 2 inches to 4 inches high, 
l>earing numerous greenish-white flowers. A 
native of Italy, flowering in May. 

O. narbonense. —A tall-growing species from 
Southern Europe, and nearly allied to O. pyre- 
naicum ; indeed, it has been considered a variety 
of that species. It differs, however, in its 
dwarfer habit, its longer flower - stalks, no 
yellow in the flower colouring, in the styles 
being shorter than the stamens, and in the bracts 
being a fifth part instead of half the length of 
tho flow’er-stalks. It is a showier and more 
desirable plant than O. pyrenaieum, and should 
lie in every collection of hardy flowers. Leaves 
channelled, each 1£ feet to 2 feet long, and half 
an inch broad, withering at the points when the 
plant is in flower. Flower-stem 1 foot to 2 feet 
high, bearing about fifty blooms in a dense 
raceme. The flowers are white W’ith a green stripe 
along the mid-rib, about an inch in diameter, and 
with the alternative segments toothed. Intro¬ 
duced in 1810, flowering spring and early 
summer. 

0. nutans. —A very popular species, and one 
of the most easily managed of all the Omitho¬ 
galums. In borders amongst other named 
bulbs, howover, it becomes a great nuisance, 
on account of tho freedom W’ith which its in¬ 
numerable bulbils are formed. In a semi-wild 
or uncultivated spot it is a capital subject for 


groundwork; it requires no attention what¬ 
ever, and flowers freely all through April and 
May. The flow r ers are borne in racemes, droop¬ 
ing, green on the outside, whitish-green inside, 
peculiarly attractive. 0. Boucheanum is a mere 
ibttn of the above with larger flowers. Southern 
Europe. 

O. pyramidale (see cut) is a very old native 
of our gardens, having been introduced from 
Spain early in 1752. All botanists are doubtful 
as to giving it a specific distinction, Nyman in 
“Flora Europje” describing it as a garden or 
cultivated form of 0. narbonense. It differs 
widely from any 0. narbonense I have ever seen, 
and as it is said to grow naturally on the hills of 
Spain and Portugal, there seems no reason why 
the Linnean name should not be kept up. In 
robust plants the flow'er-stems grow 3 feet to 
4 feet in height, l>earing pyramidal clusters of 
pure white flowers, marked with green stripes 
on the l»ack. The long narrow leaves often 
wither before the flowers are fully open. It 
is a charming species for borders and for 
massing amongst shrubs, where if left undis¬ 
turbed it forms large bold masses. 

0. umbellatum.— This is one of tho best- 
known and most beautiful of the dwarf species 
of Omithogalums, useful alike in bed or border, 
a first-rate bulb for naturalising in Grass, it 
being a sure flowerer, distinct, and very attrac¬ 
tive. It may be taken jis the type of the dwaif 
or umbellate section. Its flowers, which are 
pure white, are borne in loose umbels on stems 
rarely exceeding G inches in height, leaves 
channelled, bright green, with a whitish stripe 
along the centre. Native of Europe, flowering 
in May and June. 

These are the most important kinds in this 
interesting family. 


MOLES-BENEFACTORS OR PESTS? 

I note that on page G8 “ M.” enters a protest 
against the term “ pest ” being applied to the 
mole. Whilst being fully aware that the food 
of tho mole consists largely of wireworms, there 
are, I imagine, but few gardeners who look upon 
the havoc wrought by “ Talpa europeea ” with 
equanimity. Turning to Webster, I find that 
“ pest ” signifies “ that which is troublesome or 
destructive—a nuisance.” This precisely fits 
the mole. We admire his predilection for a diet 
of worms, but we object most forcibly to tho 
inconsiderate manner in which he gratifies his 
tastes—destroying a bod of freshly-planted 
seedlings, tunnelling underneath a Tree-Paony 
until it has but a bridge of soil to grow in, and 
consequently flags and is powerless for a year, 
delving in the moist heat of market-growers’ 
houses, under the roots of Cucumber-plants, and 
giving them such a check that they have to be 
pulled up, piling heaps of soil on the smoothly- 
shaven law n-tennis court; and all this in order 
to compass the death of a few wireworms, or, 
os “M.” says, “mischievous larva*,” which 
would not do so much damage in a year as our 
benefactqr (?) the mole wdll do in an hour. 
“ M.,” alluding to my remark (page 37), infers 
that tho mole discovered beneath a bell-glass, 
which was placed over a pan of seedlings, should 
have been left undisturbed, as “wireworms 
were ready to eat the choice seeds, or the mole 
would not have l>een there.” Supposing that 
there had been one or two wireworms in the 
pan—wdiich, as the compost had been most 
carefully examined, I do not admit—I should 
like gardeners to estimate the value of that pan, 
containing five-shillings’-worth of Streptocarpus 
seedlings, after a mole had been floundering 
about amongst them, like a porpoise in a pool. 
No ; moles and earthworms are, we know', both 
valuable in their way, but in flow'er gardens, as 
may be gathered from the frequent complaints 
addressed to the horticultural press, lx>th— 
especially the former—are causes of great 
annoyance. 

I must again join issue with “ M.” in his con¬ 
cluding sentence, which runs : “ Only those who 
will not observe kill off moles, hedgehog^ and 
toads.” I am tempted to say : “ Only those who 
will not observe rank moles, hedgehogs, and 
toads in the same category.” I have, some of 
the two last in my garden, and wish I had 
more, but until the first can pursue his mission 
with more discretion, he ie as much out of placo 
in a border of choice flow'ers as is the proverbial 
bull in & china-shop^ und jl would w illingly, if l 
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were able, pass my moles on to your more 
appreciative correspondent If, in the coming 
by-and-byc, “ M.’s.” cat should, while in pursuit 
of a mouse, break a valuable and cherished 
bowl in his china-cabinet, he M ill doubtless com¬ 
fort himself M r ith the reflection that it would 
show “ lamentablo ignorance ” to be concerned 
at the occurrence, since the object in view of his 
“ best friend,” the cat, M*as the destruction of 
the “pest,” mouse, and that any damage done 
in effecting this desirable consummation was 
unworthy of consideration. Gardeners have to 
put up with losses every M r hit as hard to bear, 
and with them the mole appears to be almost 
always in what corresponds to “ M.’s,” china- 
cupboard—the repository of their choicest 
treasures. Lanscombh. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

JAPANESE MAPLES. 

A great number of hardy shrubs are brought 
on under gloss and employed for the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse or conservatory during 
the winter and early spring months, but in 
nearly every case it is the blossoms which form 
their most attractive feature, hence the various 
Japanese Maples stand out almost unique among 
plants of this class, as their principal beauty 
consists in the charming foliage. The majority 
of the Japanese Maples are varieties of Acer 
palmatum, more generally known under the 
specific name of polymorphum. They differ 
from the normal pal mate-leaved type in various 
ways, some having the foliage richly coloured, 
particularly in atro-purpureum and sanguineum, 
while in one form, roseum marginatum, the 
small leaves are all deeply edged with pink. In 
some, again, the foliage is very finely divided, 
and amongst thisjplass there are varieties w f ith 
coloured leaves as well as some forms in which 
the foliage is green. The habit of the plant, 
too, varies in the different varieties. When re¬ 
quired for indoor decoration they may be grown 
altogether in pots, and readily lend themselves 
to this mode of culture. When no longer re¬ 
quired for the greenhouse they may be plunged 
out-of-doors and allowed to remain there till 
the autumn, when l prefer to remove them 
under slight shelter, for though hardy, they are 
when in pots the better for a little protection, 
for the sake not only of the plants, but also of 
the pots in w'hich they are growing. These 
Acers are all propagated by grafting on to the 
typical A. palmatum, with which the w'hole of 
the varieties readily unite. They are largely 

? ;rown by the Japanese, who, from their desire 
or singularity, are fond of grafting several varie¬ 
ties on to one plant, the result being a curiosity, 
but to my mind far less pleasing than when each 
v irioty forms a specimen by itself. Plants grafted 
us above described in Japan often make their 
appearance during tlxe winter in the London 
auction rooms, being sent from that country 
in company with Lilies, Tree-Pseonies, and 
various other subjects. The Acers are, how¬ 
ever, as a rule, not a success, for the stocks on 
which they are grafted are usually old and 
gnarled, with but few roots ; hence they bear 
the journey so badly that tho mortality among 
them is generally very great, and the living 
ones by no means realise high prices. They 
arc usually sent tied up in bundles of half-a- 
dozen or more, with the roots surrounded by 
Moss, and packed in such a way that they are 
Jield securely in position while the air can 
circulate round the branches. In this way, 
however, the hard, woody nature of the plants 
does not enable them to travel like the Tree- 
P*omes, which arc of a stouter and more suc¬ 
culent nature. The fact that these Japanese 
Maples are hardy is, to a great extent, over¬ 
looked by planters, yet they form very beautiful 
objects in the open ground. So situated, the 
palm must, I think, be awarded to those two 
coloured-leaved varieties atro-purpurcum and 
sanguineum, which glow' with colour till the 
leaves drop. The richest tints are furnished 
.by plants fully exposed to the sun, but 
riot whero they are parched up during the 
sivwmer, as these Maples delight in a cool, 
fii-flly moist spot, and succeed even in soils of a 
h ooyjr a insistency. T. 

Scnp-su<&* for washing trees (d. T)ranr). 
—Better dilute the nintfy'TrShi the scullery-link, and 
then you jt-tojthe fcjiHiqQ 


FRUIT* 

PYRAMIDAL FILBERTS. 

I DO not think that the Filbert or Cob-Nut gets 
its proper amount of care in many gardens. I 
do not contend that the system illustrated is the 
best form for the Filbert, as so much depends 
upon the attention the trees receive, and other 
matters as to the variety and soil. As wdll be 
seen in the way described the trees may be made 
ornamental as well as useful. In many small 
gardens the cultivator cannot allow his trees to 
run wild, and if a certain amount of spray or 
small wood is left yearly when the trees are cut 
into shape, the crop is good and the trees profit¬ 
able in addition to being ornamental. I am not 
an advocate for the hard pruning of these trees 
so often practised at certain dates and then 
allowed to run wild for many years, as the result 
of such pruning is a forest of spray growth or 
strong shoots w ithout fruits of any kind. Unless 
there be a sufficient number of male catkins 
in tho early spring to assist in setting the 
flow T ers there is a poor crop. The most 
profitable mode of culture is, I think, the 
system adopted in Kent. The trees are 
growrn on a snort leg or stem with a fair number 
of main shoots at a foot or tw r o from the base. 
By this plan the trees are readily manured, and 


There isnone tosurpass it inflavourand cropping, 
and given good culture it is equal to any oi the 
new'er kinds, the skin being of a dark colour. 
The Prolific Filbert is very good, and in addition 
to its free bearing is rather pleasing for dessert 
in the early autumn. The Nuts are produced in 
large bunches, and the Nut is well flavoured, but 
with us the tree is shyer in fruiting than the 
Red, and I thus give the old one first place. 
The true Kentish Filbert is very fine, but will 
not bear rough treatment in any way. Given 
good cultivation it is excellent, an<i a great 
favourite with those who value flavour. It is 
one of the best in this respect. The Purple- 
leaved is more ornamental than useful, being; 
valuable for shrubberies. It has purple foliage. 
With us it is not grown for fruit. Of Cobs, 
there is a wider selection, and many of them are* 
very good grown as advised above. G. \Y. 



Pyramidal Filbert-tree. 

in many gardens the Nuts rarely get food of any 
kind, and the suckers are allowed to grow’ at 
will, and crowd the trees. The pyramid-tree is 
somewhat similar, and the branches should 
proceed from a leg or stem, and radiate in equal 
distances, and by this means the fruits are 
readily gathered, and are much finer. It is an 
easy matter to keep well balanced heads and 
check gross growth. If the latter asserts itself 
too freely it may bo readily checked by throw¬ 
ing more strength into the low’er branches. 
Trees grow’n as described, either as bush or 
pyramid, have great advantage over others 
allowed to run wild. Treated thus—that is, 
pruned yearly—the branches arc w\ell furnished 
with fruit-buds, and there is no laek of catkins 
to get a good set of fruit. There is an absence 
of the gross strong w r ood which does not fruit. 
A tree with a well balanced head produces less 
sucker growth, and such trees well repay liberal 
feeding. Though the Nut w’ill produce a crop in 
poor stony soils it w ell repays good culture and 
attention. We find trees that grow too freely 
may be root-pruned, and it keeps them from 
running too much to wood. 

As regards varieties, they are numerous, and 
of late years have increased, more attention 
being paid to the Cob-Nut. A new variety, the 
Duke of Edinburgh is specially good, and 
a large Nut, having a very thick shell, and a 
heavy cropper. Of Filberts I like the Old Rod. 


Strawberry Auguste Nicaise.— Tin’s 
variety cannot be recommended for flavour, as 
it is far behind British Queen in this respect, 
but is equally as good as many others. In these 
days of severe competition size and appearance 
are strong points, and a fine dish of Strawberries 
in April or May is alw’ays appreciated. To 
show the value of tho above there is no difficulty 
when these fruits are sent to market in securing 
double tho price for them. It may bo 
urged that one cannot get the same 
number of fruits from the plants as 
with other kinds; but with ample 
attention to early runners and potting 
a much greater weight can be obtained 
if slow forcing and ample food be given ; 
also a cool-house W’hen the fruits are 
ripe. The plants do not winter so 
well as some kinds, and well repay 
for shelter ufider glass. In the open 
they lose all their foliage, and unless 
the pots are full of roots only finish two 
or three large fruits. Treated well, 
there is no difficulty in finishing six or 

ten large fruits.—G. 

* 

Peaches and Nectarines.— 

Trees on warm southern aspects will 
now be bursting into full bloom, and 
where they are left unnailed as long as 
possible there should be no further 
delay iu nailing and getting the pro¬ 
tecting materials in position. In nail¬ 
ing, use new shreds, as old ones are 
not free from insect pests. Y oung t rees 
are often much injured by being given 
to little space to develop. In training 
allow ample space for the laying in of 
next season’s w’ood. Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines given free play in the way of 
extension are much less subject to 
disease. Nailing this season is con¬ 
siderably later, and many may think 
my advice full late. 1 am never in 
a hurry to do it, as though the trees may 
be studded w’ith fruit-buds, by care¬ 
ful handling they are readily placed in position, 
and with sunless weather are best left unnailed 
to the last possible date. It is necessary to 
do the w ork advised according to season. Some 
trees flower earlier, but I alw ays leave nailing 
to the latest moment, then do it quickly, and 
protect w’hen finished. Trees requiring much 
pruning should not be left till this late date ; 
pruning may l>e done earlier, as advised in 
former notes, but there is little pruning needed 
if the trees get the necessary thinning and 
removal of old fruiting w r ood as soon as the crop 
is cleared. If shortening back last season’s 
wood has been neglected, it is w r ell to observe 
that fruiting wood should be cut back to a 
wood-bud, It is not always easy to determine 
what are fruit-buds, and in that case the fruit 
should be removed at tho end of the shoot W'hcn 
visible, and the nearest shoot allowed to grow. 
In training it is well to bear in mind that gross 
shoots do not produce fruit, and in some cases 
total removal would be better. 

A good early pot Melon.— Early Melons 
are much appreciated, as they come in when 
there is a lack of choioe fruits. I have found 
these early fruits are often better than those 
raised under more favourable conditions as to 
sowing and rapid growth of the plants. I have 
for some years advised pot culture for early 
fruits, and one can obtain good flavour with 
little difficulty when the foot space is curtailed. 
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For first cutting in May, Gunton Orange is a 
splendid early variety. There is no other variety 
I have grown more suitable for pot culture. The 
plant is of robust habit, sets freely, and the 
quality is all that one may desire. The fruits 
are deep scarlet, nearly round, slightly netted, 
and with a clear, golden skin and good depth of 
flesh for the size of fruits, there being a very 
small seed space.—W. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS. 
Lit.v of the Valley and the white Roman 
Hyacinth, together with forced white Lilac, 
form a very chaste trio to place together. 
Fill the bowl with Moss, and carefully 
wire a few of those blossoms to occupy the 
most prominent positions. Use the light 
green foliage of each of these subjects quite 
Freely, as this will help to fill the bowl, and at 
the same time will form a pleasing contrast. 
The blossoms of the Lily of the Valley should 
stand out well above the other subjects, where 
they will enhance the beauty of the arrangement. 
Small pieces of Smilax, Fern, and Asparagus, 
and a few leaves of Berberis Aquifolium, with 
its deep tanned appearance, will perfect the 
picture. 

A SMALL BROWN EARTHENWARE VASE OF THE 

Christmas RosE(Helleborus niger) is extremely 
pretty, and as it is such a hardy subject, is 
within the reach of everybody. Any light 
green foliage of a graceful form suits this 
arrangement well. If the blossoms of this 
flower be carefully wired, they may be placed 
in the vase most advantageously. A little 
later a 

Small tube of Primula sinensis, or, failing 
this, P. obconica will be found very useful, ana 
either of them associated with a spray or two 
of Deutzia gracilis is very beautiful. For the 
mantelpiece this is very suitable. Any foliage 
of a light and graceful form may be used. During 
the latter part of February a 

Buff-coloured vase of Lily of the Valley 
and Grape Hyacinth is easily secured. The 
flowers should be arranged alternately in the 
Moss, and the foliage of the former used freely. 
Each subject being somewhat of a spiral form, 
they form quite a unique bowl of flowers early in 
the year. 

A LARGE VASE OF CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGN E AND 
forced White Lilac is a valuable decoration in 
February. They are seen to advantage in a 
light blue clouded trumpet vase, the opening of 
which should be covered with Moss, and a wire 
network if possible. Wire each flower, arrange 
alternately, and see that the Lilac is only in 
pieces of moderate size. A small piece or two 
of Asparagus should be fixed to Btand out from 
the flowers to relieve them of any formal stiff¬ 
ness they may show. Asparagus plumosus and 
Smilax should be fixed in a drooping manner 
over the edge of the vase. 

Bowl of Tulips. —Pink and white flowers 
look very pretty together, of which there should 
be an equal proportion. The silvery-green*! 
foliage of this subject is quite sufficient to make 
it additionally attractive. Those blossoms of a 
yellow colour may be used in conjunction with 
white flowers, using the same kind of foliage. 

Small yellow vase of the Netted Iris 
(I. reticulata).—This deep violet and yellow 
flower is a most elegant little subject for this 
work, and is seen to great advantage in a vase 
of this colour. No wiring will be necessary, as 
the stems are well adapted for the purpose. 

Hyacinths in glass tubes. —These flowers 
are best seen arranged singly in vases with some 
of their own foliage combined. The shades of 
colour are very varied, the only point to be 
observed being to place them where they are in 
harmony with their surroundings. 

A LARGE TRUMPET VASE OF CALLA AETHIOPICA 
and W hite Lilac will create quite a grand and 
noble appearance, and for use as a drawing-room i 
decoration should be more often seen. Half-a- 
dozen flowers of the former, together with the 
same number of sprays of the latter, will be 
quite sufficient to make a grand vase of flowers. 

A few sprays of the well tanned and glossy 
foliage of Berberis Aquifolium should be wired to 
Hazel twigs, or wires, and judiciously inserted 
here and there. Any rich~green foliage to hang 
down from the mouthpiece pj|tlfe vi se si o aid be 


used, and this, together with a piece or two of 
Eulalia japonica variegata, will complete a very 
handsome acquisition to the drawing - room 
decoration. 

As the spring gets well advanced quite a host 
of hardy-flowering shrubs are within the reach 
of all. Lilac in a variety of shades of colour, 
Roododendrons, and these together with sprays 
of the Laburnum, Double and Single Red 
“May,” Wisteria, Almond, Wild Cherry, Crab 
(Pyrus Malus floribunda), and Pyrus japonica 

S rovidc an abundance of material for all kinds of 
ecorativc work. Many of these subjects are 
specially valuable for baskets and large vases, 
their naturally graceful and elegant form 
making it quite easy to arrange a most, perfect 
picture. 

Hand-baskets of Pyrits malus floribunda 
(Flowering Crab) and sprays of the Almond form 
indeed a lovely decoration, the equal pro- 

S ortion of flowers and foliage in the sprays 
oing away the necessity for any additional 
foliage. The flowers of the former are of delicate 
pink colour when fully expanded, but in the 
bud stage they are of the brightest crimson. 
These, associated with the charming pink blos¬ 
soms of the Almond, form a most exquisite 
arrangement. Pyrus floribunda, with its red 
blossoms, in nice long sprays is equally well 
adapted for the same uses as that previously 
mentioned, and keeps in fresh condition a long 
time. As the summer advances there is no limit 
to the choice of subjects. A most brilliant 
Epergne for the July show s is made of a 
combination of Iceland Poppies, in scarlet, 
orange yellow, and primrose shades, and the 
yellow blossoms of the Sweet Sultan. These are 
two subjects that for a light and graceful 
arrangement, and also for artistic effect, ft would 
be extremely difficult to improve upon. Of the 
orange-primrose and yellow blossoms there 
should be an equal proportion, adding only 
sufficient scarlet flowers to give the requisite 
brightness to the Epergne. Except for the base, 
no wiring will be necessary, each of the subjects 
carrying their blossom on long, erect footstalks. 
Small pieces of narrow Croton foliage, Golden 
Privet, and the lightest green-coloured pieces of 
Fern, Asparagus, and Smilax, assist very 
materially to make a most striking and brilliant 
arrangement of cut-flowers. A Tew pieces of 
Eulalia japonica variegata are sometimes useful. 

A vase of Spanish Irises is something quite 
unique. The many colours and markings in 
which these can now be had render them highly 
valuable. Arrange them lightly, and this can 
be accomplished without wiring, so easy is this 
subject manipulated. Some of their own foliage 
(or Grass) should be used in conjunction with 
them, giving the arrangement quite an aquatic 
appearance. 

Hand-basket of Roses.— Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses may be used in association with some of 
the Teas. The rich crimson blossoms of A. K. 
Williams and the equally meritorious yellow 
Marshal Niel form a rich and striking contrast, 
and, arranged with care and with their owm 
foliage, the resulting effect would be all that one 
could desire. To keep such heavy flowers in 
position they should be wired, but this arti¬ 
ficial support must be quite out of sight, 
bedded well into the Moss, which must consti¬ 
tute the base to work upon. Of course, a 
basket or vase of Marshal Niel is a grand 

K icture, so, too, are some of pink H.P., such as 
Irs. John Laing, but let it always be the rule 
that only Rose foliage be associated with the 
blossoms of the “Summer Queen.” The Tea 
Roses, as a whole, are specially suited for all 
kinds of decorative work, and if the choice 
of selection was left to me, for severe competi¬ 
tions and for real artistic effect my choice would 
fall to the blossoms of this section. The colours 
are so very soft and pleasing, and their form so 
extremely pretty and chaste, that all will 
readily appreciate the reason for my weakness 
in this matter. 


forence to those blossoms of white and pink 
shades of colour. A hand-basket of the same 
subject for the dinner-table is much admired. 
Foliage of a silvery character, such as Panicum 
variegatum, Caladium argyrites, suits these 
flowers admirably. 

A large oriental vase of the immense 
blossoms of the Oriental Poppy is a useful side¬ 
board decoration. Half-a-aozen flowers are 
quite sufficient, and the hardy outdoor Eulalia 
japonica assists to produce a noble vase of 
flowers. 

Carnations are invaluable for small vases, 
<$pergnes, and hand-baskets. The grass-like 
foliage of this flower is the best that can be 
used, although the use of Gypsophila paniculata 
works in with this subject better than anything 
else I know. 

Dahlias of the Pompon, decorative, and 
Cactus types, are those most in reqqest for all 
purposes. Grasses and bright foliage assist by 
their use in relieving some of the larger flowers 
of heaviness. The large, double, show r and 
fancy sorts are only suitable for placing indi¬ 
vidually in small tubes, where they may be 
placed upon the mantelpiece brackets or on the 
dinner-table. 

Michaelmas Daisies are now so much 
improved both in form and colour that their 
beauty can only be properly appreciated by 
those who have seen a good collection in their 
blooming period. Some of the prettiest of 
them flower on long racemes. There are 
others which produce their bright blossoms on 
nice long stalks, of which, perhaps, Aster 
amellus Bessarab ie us is one of the boat. All 
those wishing for a fine display of flower at 
Michaelmas should obtain a few of the best. 
They are suited for every form of decorative 
work. 

Chrysanthemums. —Then, when we are well 
into the autumn, for some months a perfect 
inundation of the Chrysanthemum takes place. 
There are few subjects so much valued 
and so much in demand for at least four 
months in the year as the “Queen of the 
Autumn.” Almost every colour but blue 
they can be obtained in, and on this account 
they are found to meet the taste of those most 
difficult to please. Chrysanthemums for 
decorative purposes should have good long 
footstalks, be freely produced, of good ana 
distinct colour, and of a bushy habit. I will 
just give a few illustrations of some of the best 
sorts to select, and the manner in which they 
may be utilised. D. B. C. 


The different forms of the Coreopsis are capital 
for ^pergnes, grandiflora and tinctoria being 
special favourites. They blend well with such 
flowers as the Iceland Poppy and Sweet Sultan. 
Small vases of Sweet Peas and Gypsophila 
paniculata are extremely neat and pretty, and 
are easily fixed in position. The minute blossoms 
of the latter seem almost innumerable, yet make 
a pretty bush-like base, into which the Sweet 
Peas should be lightly arranged. 


Protecting: wall trees.— Apricots will 
claim first attention. So much depends upon 
the situation or position of the trees that a 
hard-and-fast line cannot be observed. In my 
case I have wide copings, and, of course, less 
protection is necessary. Glass copings are 
most desirable, and of great utility where they 
can be fixed and readily removed. Permanent 
copings I do not advise, as during the greater 
part of the year the trees are best exposed. 
With a permanent coping it is a difficult matter 
to keep the foliage clear of red-spider. When 
the trees are given a warm covering like frigi- 
domo I would advise care in its removal in mild 
weather, as a close, sunless atmosphere will 
bring the blooms down in shoals. The bloom of 
many fruit-trees, if in a dry state, will stand 
severe frosts ; hence the value of a good ooping 
to throw off rains and keep the flowers dry. Many 
growers use double or trebled fish nets, hung 
loosely over the trees, with a few supports to 
keep them clear of the wall. Scrim canvas or 
tiffany is also a good protector, as, being light, 
it does not prevent air passing freely to the 
trees. When a good protector is obliged to be 
put up merely for bloom protection, it must be 
borne in mina the best results are often secured 
by the most primitive means. I have previously 
noted the importance of air passing to the trees, 
as too heavy coverings weaken the bloom, and it 
would be better in such cases not to cover at all. 
Whatever means is adopted to protect the 
bloom, it is not necessary for the covering to 
reach the bottom of the trees. Curtains made 
with rings to run on iron rods are more readily 
placed in position than any other movable pro¬ 
tection, but even then I would advise a thin 
material for the curtains, drawing them aside 
early in the day, and in mild weather letting the 
Give pre- 1 trees be freely exposed.—,W., „ 
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RUUDS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardhninq free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot ahvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


391. —Raising the Japanese Windflower 
from seed.— Will you kindly tell me if “ Anemone 
japonica” can be successfully raised from seed, and, if so, 
when should the young plants be transferred to their per¬ 
manent bed (the seeds being sown now), and if they will 
flower next year?— Bird. 

392. — Growing Lavender in the North of 
England. Can I grow lavender in the North of 
England, sav Newcastle? 1 have planted a small hedge. 
They are ali ve, but do not appear nourishing. The weather 
has been bitterly cold, with north east and east winds, and 
Ibis may have retarded them. -Amateur. 

393. —Forcing Pinks. —Would you kindly tell me if 
I can force Pinks in a greenhouse from which frost is just 
excluded, and how soon 1 might hope to have them in 
flower ? Also, if they should be at once taken into the 
greenhouse when they are potted up in September ? And 
if the same roots would force a second year ?—M. H. D. 

391.— Grape Gros Oolman shanking.— I would 
be greatly obliged if you would give me advice through 
Gardening to prevent the excessive shanking of Gros 
Oolman Grapes ? I had a house of 150 feet go this way last 
season. The Vines are about ten years old, and 1 gave 
them 6 lb. in two dressings of 3 lb. each of Thomson’s 
Vine-manure. Is this too much ? And shall I give them 
any this season, or shall I change manure? Any informa- 
will greatly oblige— Anxious. 


To the following qtieries biff replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

395. — Fumigating a vinery (A. D .).—You may 
smoke the vinery if you are careful not to let the paper 
flare. 

396. — Flowers for bank (j. H. H.).—' The bank 
would be too dry for Begonias. Plant it with Petunias 
and “ Geraniums.” 


406. — Sickly Aspidistra-leaves (H. C .).—The 
more white there is in the foliage of Aspidistras the more 
likely the leaves are to go off in the way your plant has 
done. You will observe one side of the leaf is entirely 
white, and that side has turned brown. The small leaf is 
almost destitute of green matter, and that is gone 
altogether. The plant is lacking in vigour— i.e., there is 
more white than green. Try and impart a little more 
vigour to the plants, and then the leaves will be retained. 

40G.— Manure in turfy loam for Tomatoes 

(Amateur ).—If you use turfy loam mix about a fourth of 
old manure with it. The soil from the Chrysanthemums 
will be suitable for Tomatoes after being exposed to the 
atmosphere for a few days. The best Chrysanthemums in 
your list for bush culture are Bouquet Fait, Viviand Morel, 
W. II. Lincoln, ('ullingfordi, Princess Victoria, Yal 
d’Andorre, Thereso Key, Ktoile de Lyon, F. Davis, Beauty 
of Kxmouth, M. Astorg, Source d’Or, M. Freeman, and M. 
Panckouke. 

407. — Ferns for greenhouse (Dewdrop).—\i your 
greenhouse is altogether unheated you will only be able to 
grow hardy Ferns, and of these such sorts as I^ostrea 
Filix-mas cristata, Osmunda regalia cristata, Polystichum 
angulare proliferuin, Athyrium Filix-foemina corymbifera, 
A. F.-f. Field ire, A. F.-f. multifida, Lastrea dilatata 
cristata, Scolopendrium vulgare Orista-galli. Struthiop- 
teris gennanica are quite as useful for indoor culture as 
are the tender Ferns. Carnation Grenadin may bloom in 
the autumn if sown now in heat. 

408. — Sticky Camellia-leaves (Neicbury).—The 
Camellia-leaves enclosed are covered with the excrement 
of some insect—probably mealy-bug or brown-scale. 
There were none of these insects on the leaves, but they 
will probably be found on the branches somewhere. There 
were also indications of thrip, though these would not 
account for the sticky excrement on the foliage. Give the 
plant frequent washings with soft soap and water—2 oz. to 
the gallon. Use the soapy water in the evening, and 
syringe with clean soft water early in the morning, not 
later than 7 o'clock. 

4u9.- Treatment of Azaleas (Miss Wilkinson). 

A/.ah-as are lost through not giving them the right treat¬ 
ment.. Most of the Azaleas sold in this country are grown 
to a flowering size in Belgium, and receive the treatment 
that will produce a flowering plant speedily. When the 

( ilants leave the hands of the expert and get into other 
lands who do not understand their wants, they generally 
[ have a bad time. When Azaleas have done flowering pick 
off seed-pods, and repot, if necessary, in the best peat and 
saml as firmly as possible. Keep in greenhouse, well 
watered and syringed, till 1st July, and then place outside 
to ripen wood. Bear in mind that if the plants get 
thoroughly dry at any time the leaves will fall off, and the 
plant will die. The Rhododendron may l>e placed outside 
in Julj' for a couple of months with advantage. 

419.—Palms, etc., for conservatory (Igoramus). 
—The sum you name will not go far if you buy large 
plants; but you might buy, say, half-a-dozen plants to 
grow on with some India-rubbers, Drachmas. Aralias, and 
things of that type which will grow without much trouble, 
and as the house is lofty you must have a few creepers, 
such as a l’assion-flower or Tacsonia, a Plumbago capensis, 
and a Clematis or two, Among oilier things which the 
sum named might include are Fuchsias, Tulierous 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, including Zonal and the Scented- 
leaved and Ivy-leaved varieties. Some of the latter might 
be planted out to cover walls, etc. Marguerites might be 
bought in small pots and grown on. If you fell into good 
hands the sum you name will give you a fairly good start, 
and with the purchase of a few bulbs and plants at odd 
times you might gain experience and make the house a 
success. You must, of course, grow Chrysanthemums for 
autumn and winter. 


397. — Keeping vegetable seeds (E. G.).— Many 
seeds if kept dry will grow very well the second year, and 
some, including the Cabbage tribe, will grow when several 
years old. 

393. — Planting Vines (Edna ).—Why not plant 
three Vines at each end of your house ? The house will 
lie filled sooner. You might then take up two rods to 
each Vine. 


399. — Disease on Rose leaves (M. E. K .).~The 
leaf enclosed was infested with brown-scale. Try Oishurst 
compound, 2 oz. to the gallon. One dressing will not 
Buffice. You must persevere. 

400. — Tomatoes dying (John Freshfield). — The 
reason is obvious. The plants are scorched and, we are 
afraid, killed. It is too late to sow now for an early crop. 
Buy plants at once, and make the best of a bad job. 

401. — Hydrangeas (Inquirer ).—It is unusual for 
Hydrangeas to lose leaves by damping unless the plants 
are in a dark position a long way from the glass. Place 
them in a better position, and then, if the ventilation is 
right, there will be no more damping. Oleanders will 
grow, but not flower in a shady border. 


402. — Treatment of Carnations in pots 

(Deicdrop). —The Carnations you name which are now in 
pots will do better outside or in a cold-frame from May 
onwards. When well established in the pots take the tops 
off to make them throw’ out more shoots. You may 
possibly strike the tops. You may raise seedlings of 
Azalea mollis in cool greenhouse, but it will take years 
before the plants flower. 

403. — Questions about climbers (Bomsdal).— 
Clematis Jackman and Ampelopsis Veitchi will do on 
the east wall, as will also Pyrus Japonica, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Berberis stenophylla, Cotoneaster Simonsi, and 
the Fire Thorn (Cratregus pyracantha). On the north wall 
better trust to Ampelopsis and Ivies of 9orts. The several 
kinds of Cotoneaster will do, and the berries are pretty in 
winter. Clematis will grow with Ivies on house wall. 
Plant the Ivy in panels wnth Clematis between. 

404. — Growing Asparagus plumosus (Grass). 
—If the plants are obtained from stores they will probably 
be small, and should be started in small pots, ana shifted 
into larger pots as required. They will do very well in 
the Cucumber-house for a time till some progress has been 
made, then the greenhouse will be more suitable. The 
plants, if all goes well, will not reauire cutting dow’n till 
the growth loses colour in the winter. They will grow 
very well in loam and leaf-mould, with some sharp sand to 
keep it open. 
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411. — Growing Tree-Mignonette (E. C. T.).— 
A similar question to this was replied to a short time ago. 
Sow Mignonette seeds now’ in small ]>ots, three or four 
seeds in the centre of each pot, and start the seeds in the 
greenhouse or frame ; thin to one plant when large enough 
to select the strongest. Put a stake to the plant left and 
shift into large pots as required. The plants may either 
be trained as pyramids or standards. If as standards, 
pinch the side-shoots back to one leaf and train up the 
Btem as high as the future tree is to lx*, say 2 feet, and 
when that height is attained pick out the leader and 
encourage the head to form. When that has been in a 
measure carried out remove all the stem shoots that were 
pinched back, leaving the plants with a clear stem and a 
round head at the top. Plants 2 feet or 3 feet high may 
easily be grown in one season by pinching and shifting 
into larger pots as required. All flowers will, of course, 
be pinched off till the autumn. 

412. — Heating plant - house (Waterloo ).—We 
should say there is something wrong in the setting of the 
boiler. Probably the flues are too small. Not every brick¬ 
layer understands the importance of making the flues 
large enough. No boiler of the size nauu-il ought to he 
set with flues of less than 7 inches in diameter, and these 
flues should be thoroughly cleaned once a w’eek w’ith a hoe 
and flue-brush. We are using check-end saddles for large 
houses, and find them economic, but we object to the flue 
through the crown of the boiler, as the simple formed 
saddle, with a check end, is better, and more easily kept 
clean. Again, the height of the chimney is not without its 
influence upon the economical consumption of the fuel. 
The chimney should not be less than 12 feet high, and 1C feet 
will be better. Perhaps the full consideration of the above 
points in a suggestive spirit may lead to the discovery of 
the fault. It would have been better if the boiler had been 
sunk a foot deeper in the ground. The deeper the boiler 
the more rapid the circulation. 

413. —Watering greenhouse plants.— Does it 
injure plants in pots in greenhouse that are in want of 
w’ater to water them with hot sun on them?—D oubtful. 

V* Certainly. It is not advisable to water plants when 
the sun is shining fully upon the pots. 

414. — Planting outdoor Vines.— Please tell me 
w’hat time of the year is the best time to plant outdoor 
Vines?—D. Pugh. 

*,* The best time is to plant at once, just as the plants 
are on the move, the buds breaking nicely as the root 
growth is a little behind the top growth. We do not 
recommend any special traders. 


415. —Soli for Daffodils. —Do Daffodils flower best 
ill sandy soil or in rich loam ? An answer will oblige.— 
Susik. 

Most of the Daffodils enjoy best a rich well-worked 
loam, with an annual top-dressing of manure. Fresh 
manure must be kept away from the bulbs. 

416. — Bedding Calceolarias.— Will you kindly 
let me know through the columns of your paper the time 
to bed out Calceolarias ?—Gefx. 

*** In your neighbourhood put out the plants in early 
May. They arc not so apt to suffer from frost as more 
tender things. 

417. — Transplanting Polyanthuses. — Will 
Polyanthus roots thrive ana flower better if transplanted 
every year?— Mrs. Jackson. 

*,* You can transplant them every year if you like, or 
allow them to remain until the growth gets toi> thick. It 
is not necessary to transplant every year to get fine floiccrs. 

41S.— Orchids not flowering.— What is the prob¬ 
able reason of a Cypripedium Orchid and a Coelogyne cris¬ 
tata not flowering?— Mrs. Jackson. 

*** This question is a sample of what ice receive from 
time to time. We are always pleased to help our corre¬ 
spondents, btU unless they send particulars, how is it 
possible to give than advice t 

419.— Cutting Virginian Creeper.— I have a 
Virginian Creeper, and it covers the whole side of the 
house. WilLit do it any harm to cut a few slipping*; off to 
send away to a friend, as I am told it will ?—T. .1. 

Yoti may cut the loose branches from the Virginian 
Creeper. It will improve rather than injure it. We 
suppose you mean the common variety, not Veitchi. 

429.— Hardy plants for cutting.— Would you 
advise me as to the best hardy perennials for cutting— 
mostly W’hite—to form a succession from April to October, 
and time of sowing same, with any useful information :' 
liOcalily, Newcastle.- -Florist. 

If you Imk through the last volume #♦/ Gardening 
you will find much information on this subject. 

421. -Giant Parsnip (Iferadeum gigaiitetini).—Will 
anyone kindly tell me if the Jlcracleuin giganteiun ev>r 
attains the height of 14 feet, and if it is considered a hand¬ 
some plant?—K. E. F. 

The usual height of the Giant Parsnip (U. gigan- 
teum) when in flower is from 5 feet to 10 feet. It is, u > 
doubt, a handsome plant in its way, if sparingly used, 
and is seen to fjest admntage when planted in a group in 
some wild and rough portion of the garden grounds. 

422. — Unsatisfactory Pelargonium leaves — 

I enclose leaves of Zonal Pelargoniums, and should be 
obliged if you would kindly inform me through 
Gardening what disease has hold of it, and treatment to 
get rid of it ?—It. B. Webber. 

*** So far as we could see, though the leaves were small 
and somewhat deformed in their structure, there was no 
specific disease. The plants should be repotted in good 
loam, icith a little leaf-mould, and they tcill soon get into 
form again. 

423. — Starting Double-flowered Begonias.— 

How should Double Begonias be started for window-boxes 
which are to stand outside windows? And is it time to 
put them in hot-bed ?—May. 

%* It is hardly necessary to put Double Begonias in 
hot-bed it hich are intended for window-boxes. f They will 
be quite early enough if siarted now in the greetihonse, 
and the plants will be much hardier. 

421.— Glory Of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilire) — 
Will someone please to inform me when the lmlbs of this 
plant should l*e put in the ground ?—F. K. ( ■. 

V* The bulbs of the Glory of the Snow are best 
planted rather early in the autumn, and they will succeed 
in almost any ordinary garden soil, provided it is not too 
heavy and damp. The stock may also be increased from 
seed. 

425. — Sowing Scarlet Runners.— Will anyone 
kindly say whether il is important that the eye of Scarle t 
Runner Beans should Ik; placed upwards or downwards 
when they are sown? -A. R. 

%* It is not a matter of the least importance in sowing 
Runner Brans whether the eye of the Bean be upwards or 
dowmvard8 ; the chief thing to ensure success is to sow the 
seed in groutul that is in good heart, and not too early in 
the 8]) ring, or they will get cut off by late frosts. 

426. —Wood-ashes for bedding-plants.— M ill 

someone kindly inform me if wood-ashes would be good 
to mix with potting-mould for ordinary bedding-plants? 
Also, if some gets on the foliage of Peas would it be in¬ 
jurious?—8. 8. 

*. ’ You may use wood-ashes with advantage, mixed in 
small quantities with your mould for potting bedding- 
plants, especially if the soil is naturally heavy. A little 
of it falling on the. foliage of your Peas will do them no 
harm; on the contrary, it will be beneficial, as it is an 
excellent manure. 

427. — The Turk’s-cap Lily (L. Martagon).—Can 
anyone tell me if the Turk’s-cap Lily is a native of 
England, as lost year I found a fine specimen in a wood, 
about the distance of a rod from the high road, and I not ice 
that it is coming up very strongly again this spring ? 
Would it be likely that it was planted there ? It was a 
long way from any house.—W. F. 

The Turk’s-cap Lily is not a native British plant, 
although, in some few localities , if has become naturalised. 
In all probability the solitary specimen you mention was 
planted there by someone. 

428. — Treatment of forced bulbs.—I should be 
glad to know how to treat bulbs which have been forced 
this year, and which I want to flower in the garden next 
spring. Should 1 put them into the ground now, or dry 
them off out of the soil and put them in bags? Coulil 
Roman Hyacinths be grown twice in pots?— Carr- 
Ellibon. 

*,* Better plant the forced bulbs out. They will ripen 
better, and flower in the borders next spring. Roman 
Hyacinths will be of no use for flowering in pots next year 
after forcing. 
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429. —Cankered Pear-tree.—I send vou two pieces 
of twiff plucked from a Jargonelle Pear in the garden. 
The flower-blossom is already quite withered, and the 
larger portion seems quite lifeless. There are many parts 
of this wall-tree in the 6ame condition. Can you sav the 
cause and the cure ? Was planted only ten years ago.— 

*** The portion of tree sent is quite dettrm/ed by canker, 
and is past recovery, as the outer bark is kilted. The only 
remedy is new trees next autumn. We fear the roots have 
not into bad soil , or it may have been caused by American 
blight or insects. 

430. — Peach and Nectarine.— Con you tell me why 
healthy Peach and Nectarine-trees in an unheated 
orchard-house should produce a great quantity of twin 
fruits like these sent, and how the trees should now be 
treated? They are both covered with a quantity of well- 
set fruit, and bore well last summer?— Mrs. Melville. 

V* The reason your trees produce twin blooms is 
doubtless owing to the trees being robust, and some kinds 
do this more than others. We icould advise you to remove 
a portion of the worst plowed fruits—those not required— 
as to allow all to swell weakens the trees badly. Remove 
them piece meal, and , if possible, extend your trees freely 
by allowing a mple growth. You will get less double, fruits. 

431. — Unsatisfactory Plum-trees.—I have two 
Plum-trees (I think “Coe’s Golden Drop ”), having a north 
aspect. They bloom well each year, and appear to set 
properly, but when the fruits reach the size of Kidney 
Beans they wither, and but very few come to maturity, 
I suppose, about stoning time. Can you or any of your 
readers suggest a remedy ?—J. H. 

*** We fear your Plum-roots have gone wrong. Prob¬ 
ably there are only a few coarse roots and some small ones, 
and the trees produce gross wood. Your aspect is also bad. 
If this cannot be remedied we would suggest lifting the 
trees next October, cutting gross roots, and replanting in 
good soil nearer the surface. 

432. —Rhubarb plants seeding,— Please say w hy 
Rhubarb plants are sending up the seed as well as the 
leaves ? The latter are very short. Should I take out the 
seed ? The plants are only down two years, and were well 
manured in the winter. Should seed be removed ?— May. 

*** Your Rhubarb plants are vigorous, hence the seed. 
Pull the seed stems clean out from the base (not cut them) 
ami you will get belter leaves. You would do well next 
winter to cut up your roots, select best young pieces with 
prominent eyes and replant in deeply-dug land well 
manured. They will then produce much jiner growths 
and less seed stems. The latter will appear much later. 
You need not remove the manure. 

4ii.— The Australian Glory Pea. — I have 
received some seed of the Australian Glory Pea (Clianthus 
Dampieri) from a relative at Adelaide, South Australia. 
Is it known in England, and can you give me any informa¬ 
tion as to its habits and qualities'?— A. Abrahams. 

%* The Australian Glory Pea (Clianthus Dampieri) is 
well known in this country, and it is a very beautiful 
plant tchen well grown, but is seldom seen in a thriving 
condition. It is apt to suffer much from a cold, damp 
atmosphere, and it is also particularly liable to the attacks 
of red-spider. It likes a rather light, porous soil to grow 
in, and the pots should be well drained, and great care- 
must be taken of the roots when repotting, they are so 
easily injured. It sometimes does well planted out in a 
greenhouse, border, atul does not require a high tempera¬ 
ture to grow in. Seeds should be sown annually in April, 
and then a stock of young plants is kept up. 

434.— Neglected garden.— The house in South 
Hants which I am about to buy has a fine old walled 
kitchen garden, with south aspect, about 150 yards square. 
There are two vineries and several Cucumber frames, etc., 
and the walls are covered in many places with fine old 
fruit-trees ; but the garden, although clean and clear of 
weeds, has nothing in it except a few’ bush fruit-trees. 
What vegetables, etc., may I plant at once, and what 
should I do forthwith to promote good crops of Grapes and 
wall fruit?— Ignoramus. 

Pot (does will do well, also most kinds of green crops. 
Plant Spring Cabbage, Caiiliftmcers, and sow Carrol, 
Parsnips, Onions, Beet, Turnips, ami salads—in fact, 
you have a wealth of material. To your other question, 
you will do best to read weekly the “ Garden Work ” in 
Gardening. 


435.—When tocutback Deutzlaand Cytisus. 

—Kindly tell me when is the best time to cut hack Deutzia 
and Cytisus? Mine have just bloomed, and, as usually I 
have deferred cutting them back until the following Feb¬ 
ruary, I am wondering if they would be better cut back 
now, as the bloom has not been good for the last two 
yearn.— Bigkidici. 

%* Your plants of Deutzia and Cytisus that have ceased 
flowering should be cut back at once, and, as soon as they 
by in. to grow again, repot them, usiruj good, fibrous, 
sandy loam and decayed manure as a compost, and place 
them in a light, cool frame, and they will make rapid pro¬ 
gress. During the summer months you can plunge them 
out-of-doors in a bed of coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut fib re- 
refuse, and this will prerent drought, and save you a vast 
deal of trouble in watering. You should have a good crop 
of blossom from them next spring. 


436.—Leaves rotting and decaying.—I shall 

be glad if you can kindly give me any information as to 
the reason of leaves decaying, which ought not to, such as 
Cabbage, Strawberry, Lettuce, Wallflower—in fact, all 
vegetables and flowers ? The garden used to be such a 
good one, and now all leaves seem to fall off—such as all 
> onng Strawberry leaves arc rotting off. Is it that the 
garden wants a change of manure ? —If. A. H. 


V‘ Pl&ase give particularo as to soil, how and when 
manure was given. Prom the appearance of leaves sent 
we think the mischief is caused by wireworms. This may 
now be checked by liberal doses of fresh soot and lime 
mixed, but this cannot reach the roots—the seat of the 
enemy. We would strongly advise you to dress land not 
planted , fork it into the soil, and next autumn give your 
garden a coating of fine gas-lime, turn it up roughly, and 
lay fallow till spring. Use such manure as vnll give a 
rapid growth, such as nitrates or other fertilisers , not 
annual manures, and in all cases give a thorough c' — 
of crop. This latter is most - 
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437.—Virginian Creeper (R)— You cannot do 
better than plant the close-growing Veitchi against your 
w'all. The other kinds are more rampant and straggling. 


BOOKS. 


43S.— Unsatisfactory Vine.—I shall be much 
obliged if you can inform me what is the matter with my 
Vine. Each season, about this time of year, all the leaves 
on tw’o particular spurs appear to be attacked by some 
blight, which causes them to be almost completely 
destroyed. The fruit on those spurs is, however, not 
injured, nor does the blight spread to any other part of 
the Vine, nor can we discover any insect pest. The Vines 
are old Block Hambro.’ Any information as to how to 
eradicate this, and also as to its causes, will be most 
gratefully welcomed by—T. Phelps. 

*»* We cannot trace mildciv, which is often the cause of 
leaves going like those sent. Our opinion is that you have 
a frame or two of bad glass, atul it is the result of 
scorching after a dull period. If you can detect it give 
the glass a little shade at the parts which affect the Vines. 
We have, used whitening with a little oil, and if you object 
to the colour tone it down to make it less glossy. The 
leaves sent were much crushed. We. could give, you more 
remedies if wc had better specimens. 

439.— Petroleum as an insecticide —is petro¬ 
leum, used as an insecticide, injurious to plants, and how 
and in what proportions can it be soused ? I am pestered 
w ith numberless little white insects on my plants. I have 
tried petroleum on them pure and simple, and find it to 
kill them outright, but do not know’ if it would injure the 
plants.—W. Jones. 

V You do not say whether your plants infested with 
the little white insects (mealy-bug, no doubt) are growing 
in a stove or greenhouse ; but, in any case, if the leaves of 
the infested plants be of a hard, leathery nature—like the 
Stephanotis, for instance—then petroleum, mixed irith 
water, in the proportion, say, of two wincglassesful to 
4 gallons of water, may be safely used for the destruction 
of these insect pests ; the mixture should be applied 
forcibly with a syringe, and be sure and keep it constantly 
stirred. Care should be taken tchen using it that, every 

C ion of the plant is thoroughly wetted, and, if the sun 
its out after doing it, shade from its rays to prevent 
scalding. To be effectual, of course, the remedy must be 
followed up. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. IP.—We have not used the manure mentioned for 
Vines, but, judging from its analysis, it ought to pay for 

its use. We shall give it a trial, and report. - T. G.— 

We know of no English book that gives the details asked 
for. Mr. Cordonnier is very explicit in his list of varieties, 
which covers about 30 pages. If you send 2s. in 
English stamps to Monsieur Anatole Cordonnier, Grap- 
peries du Nord, Baillenl (Nord), France, you will receive it 
post free. The abbreviations used by Mr. Cordonnier are : 
P.P., very early ; IP., early ; M., midseason ; T., late ; 
T.T., very late ; B.C., crown bud ; B.T., terminal bud. 
We mention this in case you do not know French. The 
book is not to be obtained in England, save through a 
foreign bookseller, and this is doubtful. 

Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans). — if 
“Grove House” will send address and stamped envelope 
to the Editor of Gardening, so that he can forward it to 
me, I will gladly give some good roots of Tussilago fragrans. j 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the par eel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-strcet, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—A’. J .—Simply a starved flower 
of Anemone fulgcns. We have often Heen this malforma¬ 
tion on poor ground.- Mrs. C. Poston .—'The yellow 

flower is Forsythia suspensa, white flower is Skimmia 
oblata, and the red-berried plants ordinary Aucuba 

(female).- 1). Bates. —1, Aretotis arborescens ; 2, Tulipa 

suaveolcns.- A . D . M . —1, Please send flowers ; 2, Orobus 

varius ; 3, Common Lungwort (Pulinouaria officinalis); 4, 

Doronicum caucasieum.- J. Ellis.— 1, Josuiinum 

Poiteau; 2, Swainsonia purpurea; 3,Oestrum aurantiacuni; 
4, Phalangium lineare ; 5, Panax fruticosum ; 0, Grcvillea 
robusta ; 7, Tabermemontana coronaria ; 8, Scrapervivum 
aizoidcs variegatum ; 9, Cereus ; 10, Agapanthus unibella- 

tus variegatUN.- M. E. II .—Iris fimbriate.- F. Dixon. 

—The. purple-leaved plant is an Alternanthera, and the 

other is Sempervivum aizoidcs variegatum.- Miss Vow- 

fer.—June-bcrry (Atnclanchier canadensis).- T. II. V. — 

Unfortunately, the flowers were much withered. 1, 
Narcissus poeticus poetarum ; 2, Completely withered ; 3, 

N. jKjeticus ornatuH ; 4, N. incomparabilis cynosure.- 

Newbury.— The flower was much crushed, but is an 
Anemone of some kind. Send, please, a better specimen. 

- P. L. Benson.— 11, Three smaller flowers are Leedsi 

Duchess of Brabant, the larger flower is Minnie Hume ; 
15, N. incomparabilis variety, but some discarded kind ; 
10, N. P. It. Barr ; 17, N. incomparabilis Lulworth ; 18, N. 
Burbidgei Constance ; 19, N. Barr! Dorothy Wemyss ; 20, 

N. Leedsi Acis.- J. Holme .—Cuelogyne occllate; of no 

particular value. 


Catalogues received.— Tomatoes, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, etc.—G. Ravenscroft and Co., South Bank, 

Chichester. - Dahlias, Cannae, Pelargoniums , Petunias, 

etc. —Wm. Cutbush and Son, Highgate Nurseries, London, 

N.- Seeds, etc. —Sunset Seed and Plant Company, San 

Francisco, California.- Novelties. —I. Goody, Belchamp 

St. Paul, Clare, Suffolk.- One and All Gardening.— The 

Agricultural and Horticultural Association, 3, Agar-street, 

Strand, London.- Illustrated Catalogue of Bee-keepers’ 

Supplies. — T. B. Blow, Welwyn.- Dahlias.— E. 

Badman, Onslow Nurseries, Hailsham, Sussex.- 

Treasures for the Garden and Conservatory.—Wm. 
Clibran and Son, Altrincham and Manchester. 


POTATOES.* 

This is an interesting and valuable book, a 
reprint of a lecture delivered by Mr. Arthur 
Sutton before the Royal Horticultural Society 
last autumn. It deals fully with the improve¬ 
ment of the Potato and efforts to secure varieties 
that are disease-resisting. Much good work has 
been accomplished at Reading in this direction, 
and the present book will give the reader a clear 
idea of hybridisation to obtain that important 
end. As regards disease prevention, a photo¬ 
graph is given of two plots of Magnum Bonuin 
Potato growing side by side, one having been 
sprayed three times, and one not sprayed at all, 
with Bouille Bordelaise. The illustration shows 
that the effect was very marked. “ The growth 
of the sprayed plants continued some time after 
the unsprayed portion had died down. The 
weights of the two plots when lifted were as 
follows : The sprayed, 3 cwt., 1 qr., 25 lb., and 
the unsprayed 3 cwt., 1 qr., 41b. Strange to 
say, the quantity of diseased tubers was pre¬ 
cisely the same in both plots—viz., 4 lb. It is, 
therefore, a question whether the additional 
weight per acre would compensate the grower 
for the somewhat laborious task of spraying his 
crop three times during the growing period. 

“ In the elaborate series of experiments con¬ 
ducted this year in conjunction with Professor 
Gilchrist, of the University Extension College, 
Reading, we found that in the first and second 
early varieties no advantage is gained by spray¬ 
ing. These crops finished their growth beforo 
disease could attack the plants, and the dressing 
did not appreciably lengthen the period of 
growth ; in fact, there was an actual loss on the 
sprayed plots. The experiments proved that 
sorts which are peculiarly liable to disease, 
especially when grown in gardens, if treated 
with a judicious application of the Bouillie 
Bordelaise, will yield a crop of sound Potatoes, 
even in years wheu ordinary crops are deci¬ 
mated by disease.” 

It is interesting to read about the area of 
Potatoes in the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany: 

‘ ‘ The area of Potatoes planted in the United 
Kingdom in 1894 amounted to 1,232,055 acres, 
averaging 3 tons 15 cwt. 2 qrs. 20 lb. per acre, 
or a total of 4,662,147 tons grown in the United 
Kingdom, besides a large quantity imported (for 
1893 the figures were 14,140 tons). Reckoning 
the entire population as 37,880,764, this would 
allow about 2^ cwt. for every man, woman, 
and child per annum ; but these figures make 
no allowance for the quantity annually 
consumed in feeding cattle, which is always 
considerable, and varies in proportion to the 
market value of Potatoes ; nor do they take 
into account the large quantity planted as seed. 
Monsieur Vilmorin lias very kindly sent me the 
figures for France, and he tells me that the area 
under cultivation is annually about 3,342,500 
acres, and the total yield for the whole of 
France is 10,100,000 tons, or, making allowanoe 
for the quantity exported and imported, the 
consumption amounted to 10,000,000 tons. 
Whilst in England Potatoes are grown almost 
entirely for use as an esculent, Monsieur Vil¬ 
morin estimates that about two-fifths, or 
4,000,000 tons, are annually used in France in 
the manufacture of starch and alcohol. I also 
learn from my friend Herr Fritz Benary, 
of Erfurt, who has placed in my hands 
very valuable statistics, that the area devoted 
to Potatoes in the German Empire in 1893 was 
7,592,165 acres. The total quantity of Potatoes 
harvested amounted to 32,277,851 tons, or, 
allowing for the quantities imported and ex¬ 
ported, 32,376,497 tons, which was the total 
quantity available for use. Out of this total, 
6,074,732 tons were reserved to plant the crops 
of the following year, leaving 26,301,765 tons 
for consumption as food and for manufacturing 
purposes. Of this immense quantity, Herr 
Benary says that 1,313,584 tons were employed 
for distilling ; but he is unable to state what 
proportion of the remaining 24,988,180 tons was 
used in the manufacture of starch; no statistics 
are obtainable.* 

From the figures quoted we get some idea of 
the enormous commercial and economical ad van- 


* By Arthur Button, F.L.8. Published by Slmpkln, 
Marshall, Hamilton, & Co. Price balf-a-crown. 
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tarns wliich have accrued from the introduction 
of the Potato into Europe. The book is freely 
and well illustrated with process blocks, and 
thoroughly well printed. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Hens losing their feathers ( T. Laulp). 

_The loss of feathers is usually caused by want 

of green food, but as your hens have the run 
of several Grass fields, are in good health, and 
laying particularly well, you need have no ap¬ 
prehension that it is causing any harm. Your 
hens will doubtless regain their neck feathers 
at the next moult. You can do nothing to restore 
the feathers. 

Parasites on chickens (K. K. B.).— 

We have always considered it a sign of good 
health when young chickens are seen to “ give 
sudden starts forward flapping their wings,” 
and do not think it by any means a proof of 
their having “tick” on them. When your 
chickens act in this way they are probably only 
giving expression to the desire that most young 
creatures have for exercise and play. The 
ordinary parasites found upon poultry can be 
destroyed Dy dressing under the feathers with 
sulphur, paraffin, or insect-powder. 


BIRDS. 


Death Of Redpoll (Mrs. Cook ).—Your 
pretty little Redpoll is excessively fat, and 
doubtless died from repletion. The properties 
of Canary-seed are to fatten, and to counteract 
the fattening tendency other seeds should have 
been given your bird, such as Rape-seed of the 
smaller kind, called German Rape, which is of 
a cooling quality. The Redpoll is not at all a 
difficult bird to keep if care be taken not to 
supply it with food of a fattening nature, for, 
like the Siskin, it is a great gormandiser. So 
tame a bird is not likely to have been frightened 
to death by the playing of a violin. 

Green food for Canaries (Trilby).— 
During spring and summer Canaries may be 
supplied with a small quantity of green food, 
such m Groundsel, Chickweed, Lettuce, and 
Dandelion three or four times a week, taking 
care that it is quite fresh each time. What is 
not consumed by the birds should be removed 
from the cage before it becomes very much 
withered. 


FOOD FROM GARDFN, ORCHARD, 
AND FH9LD. 

Parsley and butter. —Tie a good bunch 
of fresh Parsley together, and throw it into a 
small quantity of boiling, Baited water ; place it 
on the fire, let it boil tor five minutes, drain, 
and mince it finely ; put it into a heated tureen, 
and pour half a pint of good melted butter over 
it; stir it so that the ingredients are well mixed, 
and serve. 

Pickled Mushrooms. — Choose nice 
young button Mushrooms for pickling and reject 
the black ones as they are too old. Put them 
in a stewpan, sprinkle salt over them, with two 
blades of pounded Mace and 1 oz. of ground 
Pepper to each quart of Mushrooms. Shake 
them well over a clear fire until the liquor flows, 
and keep them there until it is all dried up 
again, then add as much vinegar as will cover 
them and salt to taste. Let it just simmer for 
one minute, then pour into stone jars. When 
cold tie down with bladder and keep in a dry 
place. * j 

Ore&m Cabbage. —Cut the Cabbage in 
quarters, put plenty of water on it, and let it 
boil from fifteen to twenty minutes; drain well. 
Beat together the yolks of two eggs, half of a 
small cupful of sugar, half a cupful of vinegar, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, salt, and a 
very little red Pepper. Put this mixture in a 
saucepan and stir until it begins to boil, then 
stir in one cupful of cream and let it all come to 
a boil. Take the Cabbage from the strainer and 
lay it in a deep dish, pour this cream over it and 
leave in the oven just a moment before carrying 
it to the table. 

Vegetable soup. —(1) To make 1 gallon 
of soup, take 4 lb. of whole wheat-meal ana 1 lb. 
of Beans, and noil for /two ho'urs-fthenTadd 1 lb. 
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of Potatoes (mashed) and 1 lb. of mixed vege¬ 
tables (Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, etc.). Both the 
Potatoes and other vegetables should be chopped 
or grated as fine as possible. Add these vege¬ 
tables to the grains, and boil for another hour, 
stirring well. Flavour to taste with butter, 
sweet herbs, and spices. The soup can be varied 
from day to day by the introduction of other 
grains, such as Oats, Barley, Rice, Peas, Beans, 
and Maize. (2) Ingredients H teacupfuls of 
Pearl Barley, two of dried Peas, one of small 
Haricot Beans,four Carrots, one large Turnip, one 
dozen Potatoes, 1 lb. of Onions; Pepper, salt, 
Thyme, Parsley, and butter ; nearly four quarts 
of water, and ^ lb. of Pea or Bean flour for 
thickening. Steep the Beans, Peas, and Barley, 
all night. At 9.30—for dinner at 1 p.m.—put 
them on, and when boiling add the Onions 
sliced. At 11, the Carrots, part sliced and 
part grated ; Turnip and Potatoes sliced, and 
the butter and seasoning. Boil the whole 
slowly, stirring occasionally; lastly, add the 
Pea or Bean flour. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1896 . 

The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1896. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens. —A prize of Ten Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Five Guineas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.— Flowering Plants. —A prize of 
Six Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—Borders, Groups of Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens. —A prize of Five Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Three Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., water and 
water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 
ferneries. 

Class 4.—Lawns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 
—A prize of Six Guineas, and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees, old 
Yew hedges ; evergreens as shelters to bowling- 
greens, gardens, and arbours, picturesque wood¬ 
land, park, or pleasure ground drives, and 
Grass walks. This class may also include fine 
trees of all kinds, and trees of historio interest. 

Class 5.— Rose Gardens. —A prize of Five 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for not less than twelve photographs of 
varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies, 
or any other picture of Roses. 

Class 6.— Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas, and a Second Prize of £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show 
the form, or in which, owing to crowding, the 
form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—Best Vegetables. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Two 
Guineas for not less than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should he avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as for as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 


good representations of the best garden vege¬ 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 8.—Irish Gardens.—As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first Prize of Seven Guineas, 
and a Second Prize of Three Guineas, for not 
less than twelve photographs of views of the 
most beautiful Irish gardens. Every kind of 
garden may be included. 

Class 9.— Scotch Houses and Gardens.—A 
prize of Seven Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
ana every kind may be included. 

Class 10.—Cut Flowers, Vases, etc.—A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of flowers in 
glasses and vases, including table decorations and 
any pretty ways of using cut-flowers. Plants in 
tubs or vases of good shape in the open air or 
greenhouses and window decorations may be 
included in this class; also good garden seats, 
verandahs, etc. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 

What to avoid. — Cut jlowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases tenth patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition tcith jtowers. Figures of men 
or women , barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes , 
rollers , and other implements, iron railings, 
wires, or iron supports of any kiivl, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted Jrom these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf jlowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low dovm for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over¬ 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may he of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to nutnber, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

Skcond.— The name and address of the sender , together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “Photographic 
Competition .” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 


PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

1 and SOMERSET.—Instruction book (or making rockery, 
planting, Ac., with each 5e. order. 10 named varieties, 7b. per 
100 ; 30, F ' ~ . " " 


30, Parcel Post, 2 b. 3d.; 50 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 36 years. 
Lynton, North Devon._ 


large, 3b. 6d., post 
GILL, Lodging ] 
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QT. B RIGID ANEMONE. —The finest strain 

O in cultivation of this grand Irish flower. Our seed is 
from the stock of the raised and carefully re-selected. 
Packets, with instructions, 1 b. and 2s. 6d„ post free.— 
EDMONDSON BROTHERS. 10. Dame-strcct. Dublin. 


ALPINE SAXIFRACES.— 15different, correctly 

AX. named species, charming vanety of fly were, and bright 


encrusted, 
lection ‘ 


anted species, charming vanety of flowers, and bright 
:ed, mossy, glossy evergreen foliage. A really choir* 3 Col- 
3b. 6d., free.— Gardener, 41. Out ram-road, Croydon. 


pUTHBERTSON'S Scotch Prize PANSIES.— 

Sixteenth year of distribution. Sample dozen exhibition 
varieties, 2b. 6d.; newer kinds, 4s.; 50 varieties, 12s.; 100, in 50 
varieties, 25s. All correctly named, carriage paid. Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed or money returned. 52,000 to select from. 
Catalogue free — MICHAEL CUTHBERTSON. Rothesay. 


XTEW GERANIUMS (Pearson’s).—12 choice 
H var.,3s. 3d. ;6,ls. 9d. Dbl., 12,3s. 3d,: 6, Is. 9d. (J. James 
sHnotion). —,T. JAMES. Nurseries. South Knighton. Loirestor. 


pUCHSIAS. — J. James can supply the best 

J- only. 12 choice double and single var., 2s.; 6, Is. 3d.; 41 
var.. 8s.—J. JAMES. Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 


WBW double ivy geraniums. — .t. 

J»v James can supply 12 choice var. for 3s.; 6, Is. 9d. J 
JAMES, Nurseries, South Knirhton, Leicester. 
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FRUIT. 


THE CULTURE OF CHERRIES. 
Though not so valuable a fruit as the Apple, 
Pear, or Plum, articles on which have appeared 
recently in Gardening, the Cherry is of much 
importance, nevertheless, as it comes in before 
other fruits are ripe. Its earliness makes it 
more appreciated. The Cherry is, commercially, 
less valuable, as its season is short, and the 
fruits require more care to keep them from the 
attacks of birds, and the trees soon canker in 
unsuitable soil. 


Soil and situation. 

The Cherry likes a light loam, not a heavy 
wet clay, but it is surprising what shifts can h!e 
made to render unsuitable land productive, and 
at small cost, as the Cherry, like the Apricot, 
does best when the roots are near the surface, 
when well fed in the way of rich top-dressing, 
and abundant supplies of water are given during 
active growth. The only time the tree suffers 
from excess is when the fruits are ripe; they 
crack if given too much water, and top growth 
is restricted. 

As regards their culture in gardens of small 
size, the best form is doubtless the bush, but 
such trees become gross, and are, there¬ 
fore, cut back hard to keep them in a certain 
space, and poor crops follow, with canker and 
gumming. Hard-cut trees gum badly, and much 
depends too upon 

The stock 


and variety. Many of the Bigarreau type are 
more subject to gumming than the Duke, and I 
may add the Bigarreau (also known as the 
Heart Cherries). These last-mentioned succeed 
well on walls where free extension may be given 
them, and a certain amount of protection. 
Grown thus, I know of no fruits more reliable, 
and they certainly are delicious. Trees fail in 
some cases because they are worked on the 
wrong stock. The Duke race does well on the 
same stock as the cooking or preserving Cherries 
— i.e.y the Mahaleb, and this stock prevents 
gross wood, and promotes a regular crop. Many of 
the Duke section grown thus form an abundance 
of fruit spurs and less wood than when worked 
on a free stock. On the other hand, the dwarf 
Btock is not suitable in all soils. If we take the 
Cherry-growing counties, Herts, Kent, and the 
West of England, the soil is an important 
matter, less depending upon the stock. Cherries 
are both grafted and budded ; the latter is mostly 

£ ractisea in the summer, but should the buds 
til grafting is carried out the following spring. 
Amateurs should not work their own trees, as a 
certain amount of skill is required. Unless a 
clean union is made the portion grafted is the 
first to go wrong, and the cultivator loses his 
trees. Another point worthy of note is that 
specially grown trees can be procured at a mode¬ 
rate cost, and worked on the stocks most likely 
to suit the various soils. Many growers, too, 
suffer serious losses by planting inferior trees at 
the start. The soil most suitable is a light loam, 

,air,y Citizen gy\3t) 2 me ,,th 


efficient drainage. In heavy or wet land the 
drainage is important, and mu :h may 
be done to prepare unsuitable soil by raised 
borders, using brick rubble liberally under the 
trees and adding plenty of burnt garden refuse 
or old mortar ruoble to make the soil light. 
Again in soils deficient in lime a certain quantity 
of this material is necessary, and this may l>e 
given by the above or by mixing chalk with the 
soil. A good mixture of chalk, burnt garden 
refuse, and a liberal quantity of old chopped turf 
will produce grand crops, and form close, short 
spurs, far preferable to long-jointed strong 
shoots. Deep planting is a great evil, shallow 
but firm planting and ample food during growth 
preventing disease. Gumming and canker are 
fostered by bad drainage, as tne roots go down 
into poor soil, and once the trees begin to 
lose vigour it is well to take measures to lift 
and plant them nearer the surface. Few trees 
in robust health present a more charming 
appearance than the Cherry when in bloom, 
and at the present time we have trees of 
Governor Wood, Early Rivers, and others 
of the Duke family, a splendid picture as 
regards bloom, and these are in made soil as 
advised above, and since planting from ten to 
twelve years have produced heavy crops. By 
not growing bush or pyramid trees too large, 
they are readily covered, but whenever room 
can be given them on a wall, they well repay 
for this position, and are then easily managed 
as regards protection and shelter. A west wall 
will grow fine fruits. A southern position is 
not advisable unless in very late districts, 
and on a north wall good fruit of the Morello 
can lie gathered. Flemish Red and Kentish 
varieties may be grown, but in late districts they 
well repay a better position, and an east or 
west wall. 

Varieties for wall culture 
are the following, and these are selected for 
their regular bearing and good quality. I will 
take the Duke section first: May Duke, Guigne 
de Louvain, Belle d’Orleans, Royal Duke, 
Nouvelle Roy ale, and late Duke or Ronald. 
These I consider the cream of the Duke section. 
May Duke does grandly on a wall, and it is also 
good in other forms. A nice fruit is a blackish- 
red one (Guigne de Louvain). It is also very 
early and one of the sweetest and best on walls. 
Belle d’Orleans is a red early, very sweet fruit, 
the tree bearing freely. Royal Duke is a 
medium fruiter, large, good, and free. Nouvelle 
Royale is later, very large, and good, and Late 
Duke, though less sweet, is valuable for its 
lateness and size. It hangs well, and does 
splendidly on the Mahaleb stock, and either as 
a bush or wall tree. 

Of the Heart or Bigarreau section there is a 
much wider choice. Early Rivers’, Frogmore 
Bigarreau, Governor Wood, Elton, Kentish 
Bigarreau, Emperor Francis, Bigarreau Napo¬ 
leon, St. Margaret, and Black Tartarian—a 
fairly representative selection, ripening in order 
named. Early Rivers’ is a valuable, free, early- 
cropping variety, one of the earliest, a large 
black fruit of fine quality. Frogmore Bigarreau 
is also early, and a yellow-red fruit, ana sweet. 
Governor Wood is probably the best and most 
regular cropper of this section ; it should be 


included in every selection, is free from canker, 
and worth a wall. Elton is a well-known 
variety, a yellow fruit of medium size, and does 
well in soils in which others fail. Kentish 
Bigarroau is one of the best, and is good in any 
form ; a fine variety for cold districts on a wall. 
Emperor Francis is a late variety, and a fine 
large red fruit. Bigarreau Napoleon is one of 
the best of the late section. St. Margaret is 
also a fine wall fruit, good in every way, late, 
and does not shrivel like some ; it hangs a long 
time. Black Tartarian, or Circassian, is also 
useful for a late crop ; the fruit large, freely 
produced, and good in any form. For bush or 
pyramid culture I will name a dozen of the best, 
and these will include a few of my earlier 
selection, as they are noted for tneir free 
cropping—- 

Early Rivers’, Winter’s Black Heart (very 
prolific), Elton, Black Cluster, Kentish Bigar- 
reau, Waterloo (this keeps well in wet seasons, 
having a thick skin), Florence (a very free, late 
fruit), Bigarreau Napoleon, Governor Wood, 
Black Tartarian, and Late Duke. 

For cooking, such kinds as the Morello (best 
of all), Flemish Red, and Kentish Red. These 
hang a long time, and are good for many 
purposes. Those who like an acid fruit may 
with advantage grow the trees on a west wall, 
and get fine fruit. 

For standards, I have noted a few in 
describing the above. Such kinds as Kentish 
Bigarreau, Black Cluster, May Duke, Black 
Eagle, Werder’s Black, and Florence (one of 
the best) are useful, but few standards are 
required. 

Pruning. 


The Cherry bears its fruit mostly on spurs, 
specially the Dukes, and the breastwood oi 
front wood should be stopped in summer. 
Extend the laterals by nailing in and cutting 
away gross shoots that crowd the trees. 
Morellos and similar kinds require the young 
wood laid iu, as the fruit is produced on young 
shoots. In these kinds the shoots should be 
nailed in a few inches apart. Bush-trees should 
be stopped in summer, cutting or pinching gross 
shoots to allow spurs to form, ana this Fruit is 
often attacked by black-fly. I find a good 
washing with Quassia the best preventive. 

G. W. 


Peach-trees infested with black- 

fly (F. C. G .).—Very few Peach or Nectarine- 
trees, either under glass or out-of-doors, escape 
an attack of black-fly at some time or other. 
Daily syringings with clean water are useless 
for ridding the trees of this pest. The moment 
the first signs of the presence of the enemy is 
apparent (this is usually indicated by the curling 
up of the leaves at the point of the shoot), 
syringe the trees with a solution of Tobacco- 
water and soft-soap. Two pounds of Tobacoo- 
paper well soaked in hot water, and 2 lb. of 
sou-soap dissol ved also in hot water, are sufficient 
for 50 gallons of water. Thoroughly wet every 
part of the tree affected in the evening, and the 
following morning vigorously syringe the trees 
with clear tepid water. If all the fly is not 
killed at the first dressing give the infested 
parts a second washing in two days’ time. The 
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manure mulching on the border is not conducive 
to the spread of the pest, but rather it is the 
result of year after year’s crop. 


THE PEACH AND NECTARINE UNDER 
GLASS. 

(In Reply to “ Fruit Grower.”) 

Ip the natural soil be a fairly holding loam, not 
less than 2 feet deep, the basis of a good Peach 
border is present. In the past I nave often 
spent money in concreting borders to keep the 
roots out of the cold subsoil, but I should not do 
this now, as feeding on the surface is better and 
more economical; but unless the drainage is 
fairly good I should run a drain 3£ feot deep 
through the centre of the ground before the 
house was built. If more than one house is 
built more drains would be put in, and the pipes 
would be covered with stones or rubble. In 
touching up the borders the surface would bo 
raised 6 inches above the natural level. I should 

{ riant inside, and tlie whole of the house would 
orm one border. At the same time the roots 
would be permitted to run outside. No manure 
should be used the first year, as the trees will 
make wood enough without it. Nino inches is 
far enough from the glass for training if wire- 
trellises are used, and at this time of year, when 
the trees are growing freely, fill Up the spaces 
between the main shoots with well-placed 
laterals. This will equalise the flow of sap, and 
the young shoots laid in early will ripen and 
bear fruit. The disbudding must have frequent 
attention, and when finally done only sufficient 
shoots should be left to fill the space without 
crowding the foliage. Stone fruits do best on a 
limestone soil, but in the absence of lime in the 
natural soil the deficiency should be made up by 
using plaster or mortar from old buildings. 
Peaches do best in a firm soil, but during the 
spring months the surface of the borders may 
be lightly stirred up with a fork to let in the 
air. At such times, after the trees come into 
bearing, we generally give a sprinkling of some 
kind of artificial, and as the border soon dries 
after the crust has been stirred a soaking of 
water with the hose follows in due course. As 
regards insects, we wash them out with the 
hose, but we do not see many. 

To obtain a succession of fruit from one house 
for a long period wo should plant Alexandra, 
Hale’s Early, Rivers’ Early, York, Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, Dymond, Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Barrington, and Walburton’sLate Admi¬ 
rable. Nectarines: Lord Napier, Humboldt, 
Violette Hative, Elruge, Rivers’ Orange. 

Peaches on walls. 

The same principles are applicable to the 
culture of Peaches on walls as under glass. But 
there is even a greater necessity for their 
training, and insects will give more trouble, 
especially to the man who puts off till to-morrow 
what ought to bo done to-day. The Peach 
grower, in dealing with insects, should have no 
to-morrow. Now, this minute, he may if he 
likes bo master of the situation, but many 
things may happen to defer the work mapped 
out for to-morrow. Peaches never fail where 
the wood is thinned properly in due season, and 
insects never permitted to effect a lodgment, and 
the blossom protected in some simple, inexpen¬ 
sive manner, such as can be done with a few 
Ash or Bamboo poles and fishing-nets. In a 
fairly good climate the same varieties planted 
under glass will do outside. C. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

As the Arum Lilies go out of bloom and look rusty in the 
foliage, turn them out Into a cold pit to complete the 
npening, and less water may be given. Cull a Little Gem 
is useful for wreaths, blit the flowers are not much sought 
after for church decoration, as large flowers are more in 
request, and this means very good cultivation, with a 
proper resting process. Arum Lilies may be raised from 
seed very easily, and it is quite possible, if the seeds are 
sown early in February in heat and grown on freely, to 
have blooming plants in one year. I nave raised a good 
many seedling Gallas without much variation from the 
old stock. Many of the Azaleas will then be over, and a 
thorough cleaning down must be given, and, if possible, 
move the plants to a house where a little more heat can be 
given and the syringe used freely. Azaleas are not diffi¬ 
cult to manage, as their wants are very simple, which 
may be briefly summed up thus: Plenty of water at all 
seasons of the year. This also includes the question of 
firm potting, free drainage, and the compost must be 
chiefly good peat and silver-sand, a little more heat and a 
close atmosphere during growth, to be afterwards cooled 
down, and by the middle of July they will be better out¬ 
side on a coal-ash border. As much care should be 
given to them outside in the matter of syringing, water¬ 
ing, etc., as they had in the conservatory. Pretty well 
the same treatment will suit all the hard-wooded plants, 
including Camellias, but neither Azaleas nor Camellias 
should be over-potted, and when the plants reach specimen 
size with Judicious feeding they may go years without re¬ 
potting. I have had Azaleas and Camellias ten years with¬ 
out repotting, but their vigour has been kept up by using 
stimulants. If any of the borders require top-dressing, 
now is the time to do the work, if really good loam can be 
obtained. With some peat and a little old oow-manure 
and some sand a bed can be made up that will grow any¬ 
thing suitable to the temperature. I have several times 
had to do with borders in which leaf-mould had been used 
which had produced a fungus that was very destructive to 
the roots of the plants. A little soot may always be used 
in the soil of the conservatory borders ; its action is always 
beneficial. 

Stove. 

Continue the propagation of Poinsettlas, Gardenias, and 
any other plants of which stock is required; but, of 
course, the bulk of the winter-flowering stuff, such as 
Begonias, Justicias, Scutellarias, Centropogons, Euphor¬ 
bias, etc., will now be ready for potting off, and should be 
grown as freely as possible till July, repotting os often os 
necessary, the object being to grow the plants as large as 
possible in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. If larger plants are re¬ 
quired three plants may go into an 3-inch pot. Pinch all 
strong Bhoots to keep the plant dwarf and bushy. They 
will do better in a warm pit, if such a place can be spared, 
and this course will relieve the stove and give room for 


Unsatisfactory fruits of Daxton’s 
Noble Strawberry (E. T. Frank *).—The 
fruits of Noblo Strawberry sent had cot so much 
crushed in the box that we had much trouble in 
finding the cause of their blotched condition, 
but probably their appearance is due to too much 
water at the roots. Early Strawberries do not 
like the pots stood in saucers as the water can¬ 
not escape and it causes mildew, and with soil 
also the drainage cannot act. Noble is very 
often a badly-shaped fruit when hard-forced, 
and this is caused by bad setting, and want of sun 
so early in the year. We have found the newer 
Royal Sovereign much superior and equally 
early, also of better quality, but you must bear 
in mind that January is very early for forcing, 
^nd it allows of so ghqrt a rest after growth. 
In a mild winter th|plaijkyr6 raw rested. 


_. get rid of the old plants from time to time; the young 
specimens will be more useful and effective. A little 
shade will be required now on hot, sunny days, but shade 
should always be regarded as an evil; necessary, but still 
an evil If indulged in too freely. Night temperature 
65 degs.; keep fire-heat down os much os possible. There 
is frequently a lot of fuel consumed wastefully by keeping 
fires going too fast during the day. 

Orchard House. 

There Is a fine prospect of a crop in these structures 
this year, even where unheated, but I think all orchard- 
houses ought to be supplied with the means of keeping 
out frost, as this makes them doubly useful. As soon as the 
Peaches and Nectarines are swelling froely, thinning should 
commence, leaving the best-placed fruits. Stop the young 
shoots of Plums when about four or five leaves have been 
made, but do not be in a hurry to stop Peaches and 
Nectarines if the shoots are thinned sufficiently. 

Cucumbers under Glass. 

These will be bearing freely now, and it will be as well 
not to let the fruits get too old before cutting them, 
though some shopkeepers like to have the fruits a little 
matured, as they do not shrivel so soon. Give top-dress¬ 
ings of rich soil as often as required. We have adopted the 
plan of little and often, and find it successful. 

Window Gardening. 

Cyclamens are over, and may be laid on their sides in 
some comer ; they will do in a cold frame. We have piled 
ours up in a comer outside. Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are coming in, and will be very useful. White 
and yellow Marguerites, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Calceo¬ 
larias, are coming on. Sow a few seeds of Chinese 
Primulas, also Primula oboonica, which is very useful, 
though obconica possesses a bad character. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy herbaceous plants that were divided and trans¬ 
planted in February are now growing strongly. We can 
alwajstell the difference between those plants raised at 
home and the little bits bought in. But one soon gets to 
know where the largest plants come from. Of course, 
where plants are sent post free at a price that would 
barely cover the postage if good plants were sent, no one 
is injured except perhaps in the iong run the sender. The 
public will have cheap plants, and perforce they must be 
small From this onwards, a very sharp eye must be kept 
on the Roses. Suckers must be carefully romoved close to 
the root-stem. Insects will soon give trouble. There are 
many remedies; some of the old ones are as cheap or 
cheaper than recent inventions. Soft-soap or Sunlight- 
soap and Tobacco-liquor is a good and safe insecticide. 
Two ounces of soap to the gallon should not be exceeded, 
and in many cases where the growth is young and tender, 
half-an-ounce less will suffice, and about half a pint of 


Tobacco-liquor to the gallon. Tobacco-powder answers the 
same purpose mixed with the soap. As regards late- 

E lanted Roses, I have often planted quite at the end of 
larch, and last year I planted a goodly number the 
beginning of April The plants were not moved far, and 
were cut back rather close. I have not the least doubt 
about them. We are all rather apt to run pretty much in 
a circle, and what the great men insist upon the small 
people take for granted without cavil, though perhaps the 
great man took his cue from some other great man naif a 
century or more ago. 

Trait Garden. 

The same principle referred to above Is specially applic¬ 
able to the planting of fruit-trees. By way of experiment, 

I have planted fruit-trees when in blossom, and if I had 
been cruel enough to permit it they would have carried a 
crop of fruit, and I think with judicious feeding the fruit 
might have been brought to perfection. Of course, the 
character of the weather and the way the work is done 
will have much influence upon their progress. I always 
puddle these late-planted trees in, and if they have much 
top they are staked at once, and before dry weather sets, 
the surface is mulched. The trees must be obtained 
within a few miles of the site intended for them. They 
must be taken up with all the roots possible, and the roots 
of each tree must lie enveloped in damp mats or straw, 
and if carefully planted in land which has been well broken 
up during winter, there need be no fear of the result. I 
have planted Strawberries in bloom and had a crop of fruit. 
A friend rather famous for his Strawberries always planted 
his new beds when the plants were strong in bloom. He 
never had blind plants. The runners were taken in July, 
planted in a nursery bed, and moved to the open beds in 
April Hardy fruits have a very prosperous appearance. 
So far as I have seen there are no failures where the trees 
are healthy, yet of not too gross growth. Late Vines are 
growing fast now, and the work of tying and stopping 
must have prompt attention. When the snoots touch the 
the glass, the bunches must suffer. Many Vines are 
trained too near the glass. Eighteen inches is not an inch 
too much space for healthy growth. The leaves which 
almost touch the glass are in a much lower temperature 
than if 18 inches down. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Early Potatoes through the soil must be protected in 
Some way. The cultivator who thinks the matter over 
will soon improvise some shelter. I have used mats, sown 
together, and drawn over Ash-sticks bent over from the wall- 
plate of a lean-to house. Frigi-domo, canvas, and very 
cheap fabric called cheese cloth will answer veiy well. 
Potatoes first week in June always fetch a good price, and 
these covered beds alongside warm walls and thick hedges 
of Yew or Thom always pay if managed well from the 
sprouting of the sets till ready for digging. If the Vege¬ 
table Marrows are not raised under glass, the sites should 
be prepared and the seeds planted. There is nothing 
gained by raising plants under gloss except a week or two 
in point of earliness, and this is only gained by very care¬ 
ful management, sheltering the plants with handlights or 
in some other way. Last year, by way of experiment, I 
planted Vegetable Marrow seeds in patches, three or four 
seeds in a patch, among fruit-trees where the surface was 
oultivated. The plants, having plenty of room, grew 
amazingly, and bore an immense lot of line fruit. I nave 
come to the conclusion that good Marrows and plenty of 
them can be grown by sticking the seed in the ground 
without any manure-heap or anything beyond the good 
cultivation which everybody ought to be prepared to give. 

E. Hobday. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may he done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 25th 
to May 2nd. 

Overhauled the collection of hardy Ferns, dividing as 
far as possible for increase of stock. They are grown In 
pots in an unheated pi ton the north side of a wall. The po' 8 
are plunged in ashes. * We also raise a lot of young stock 
from spores or seeds. The Soolopendriums, Athyriums, 
L&streas, and a few others seed so freely that a stock may 
soon be worked in a shady greenhouse. The Pol\ stiohums, 
which are 1 thiuk among the most beautiful of hardy 
Ferns, are easily propagated by the leaves, and we always 
have a lot of these coming on. Leaves or fragments of 
fronds are cut off and laid on boxes or pans of toady peat 
or loam, loam for choice, and kept in a moist, shady place. 
The owners of the unheated greenhouse will flnd a great 
source of interest in getting together a collection of hardy 
Ferns and raising seedlings. Moved bedding and other 
small stuff to frames to give more room in houses. Nearly 
every gardener with a good deal of energy aims at too 
much under glass, and it leads to disaster. We ore in 
that position, but we are doing our best by erecting tempo¬ 
rary structures, with boards and mats or other coverings, to 
keep things moving on. A good deal may be done by 
keeping things on the move. Finished planting Gladioli. 
We always raise a few scodlings every year, as this is a 
much cheaper WAy of keeping stock than buying bulbs, 
and home-raised conns seem longer lived. The Grass to 
growing freely on the lawn, involving a good deal of 
labour in mowing. When I first took up with gardening, 
we used to do all the mowing with the scythe. I remember 
seeing an old lawn-mower, Budding's patent, in one of the 
sheds rusty with age, but no one ever used it. But 
improved mowing machines have ousted the scythe. I am 
not saying which maker of machines I prefer. We 
generally buy one new machine every year or two, as our 
work uses them up fast Anyone wanting a new machine 
may safely trust any of the best English makers, but the 
foreign lawn-mowers are not strong enough, and only those 
who go in for cheapness, and are not acquainted with the 
best mowers, will buy the foreign made article. Planted 
another bed of Violets of several sorts ; they are sure to 
come in useful. We never have too many. Rows of the 
Czar are often planted in September along the side of a 
wall in any good aspect, but not in the north. Vaporised 
the Rose-houses. This makes very clean work, ana there 
is no odour of stale Tobacco next morning. Planted more 
Marrow Peas, also Dwarf French Beans and Scarlet 
Runners. Sowed more Cos and Cabbage Lettuces. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE ROCK ROSES (CISTUS). 

This Rook Roses are amongst the most beautiful 
of dwarf shrubs, and love warm soils, but 
they are not proof always against very severe 
winters. The plants strike freely from cuttings, 
and these should be wintered in cold frame, anti 
transferred to tho positions they aro to adorn 
in the spring. In the fourth edition of the 
“ English Flower Garden ” it mentions that all 
the Cist uses are Old World plants, most of them 
being natives of South-western Europe; some 
extend to North Africa and Asia Minor, and one 
to the Canary Islands. According to different 
authors, the number of specios is made to vary 
considerably. Nyman, m his “Conspectus 
FI one Europ®,” enumerates fourteen ; Will- 
komm,in his “Monograph of the Cistus Family,” 
makes twenty-four; and Loudon, in tho 
“ Arboretum et Fruticcum Britannicum,” de¬ 
scries thirty. Many of the species vary a good 
deal in colour, size of leaves, and not a few 
appear to hybridise freely. In spite of 
the fugacious character of the flowers 
(they do not last more than one day), 
their bright colours and the profusion in 
which a succession is kept 
up for a considerable time 
render the Cistuses among 
the most welcome of garden 
shrubs during tho summer 
months. They prefer a dry, 
sandy soil, and, although 
some grow freely enough in 
almost any garden soil, they 
are much more likely to 
suffer during winter in rich 
ground. 

Cistus albidus, also 
known as C. pulverulentus, 
grows between 2 feet and 
4 feet in height. It lias 
rosy-coloured flowers nearly 
2 inches across, and is a 
pretty kind. There are 
hybrids from this and other 
kinds, C. crispo albidus and 
C. albido-monspeliensis be¬ 
ing amongst the more strik¬ 
ing. C. Bourg.eanus is very 
pretty in a pot for a cold 
frame, and may be grown 
in a sunny spot on the rock 
garden. Tho flowers are 
white. C. Clusi is very 
pleasing, and is similar to 
C. Bourgroanus, the flowers 
also white. C. crispus makes 
a compact bush from 1 foot 
to 2 feet high. The flowers 
are of a rose colour. C. 
florentinus is worth a sunny 
comer where the soil is dry, 
also C. formosus, which has 
white flowers, blotched witli 
purple-brown. This is not 
very hardy, and should be 
planted out in tho spring. Tho Laurel-leaved 
Seed is easily raised, and 
seedlings will generally give 
flow ers that show much range of colouring. The 

Gum Cistus (C. ladaniferns) is a lovely 
shrub, and worth a place in every good garden ; 
it has a wealth of leaves which are w'oolly on 
the under surface, and the bold flowers are 
white, relieved by a vinous red blotch at the 
l>ase of each segment. It comes from southern 
Europe. Another splendid Cistus is that illus¬ 
trated (C. laurifolius). This is as hardy as any 
of the family, and one sees in good gardens quite 
large bushes that have withstood the frost of 
many winters. The flowers are not so large as 
those of C. ladaniferus, and aro white, a citron- 
yellow blotch appearing at the bottom of each 
segment. One need but protect it, and it may 
be raised freely from seeus or cuttings. Other 
good Cistuses are C. longifolius, C. monspelien- 
sis, C. vaginatus, and C. villosus. 


only measuring If inches across, whereas the 
usual size is 2\ inches, sometimes 2f inches 
across. I raised the plant from seed about 
eighteen years ago, and it is greatly admired by 
all w ho have seen it.”—W. Furlong. 


HARDY PERENNIALS FOR CUTTING 
DURING MAY AND JUNE. 

“A. F. Mackay” asks for information on the 
al>ovo interesting subject. The later of the Poet’s 
Narcissi, both recurvus and plenus, as well as 
N. biflorus, last w r oll into May. Many of the 
Omithogalums (Stars of Bethlehem) are also at 
their best during that month. Anemones of 
varied sorts may l>e hod in quantity, the most 
valuable from a decorative point of viow being 
A. fulgens, both on account of it dazzling hue 
and by reason of its simple form. Hybrid 
Alstrcemerias and Aquilegias are without peers 
in exceptional delicacy of colouring, the tints 
of tho former ranging from cream to crim¬ 
son, whilst in the latter delightful contrasts 
of dark yellow' and violet, pale pink and 
saffron, blue-grey and white, and other exquisite 


An Auricula from Ireland.— We lately 
received without a name a large mauve-coloured 
Auricula from Ireland, and have received tho 
following letter from Lyraington, Enniscorthy : 
“ It w’as I w’ho, in response to a paragraph in 
Gardening, asking readers to send rare and 
interesting flowers, forwaAlec! you the Aujicuja. 
It was in rbality a very 4|nal^ (oijb t wt/fljp^ers 


Rock Rose (Cistus laurifolius). From a photograph. 


colour-schemes are to l>e found. The tubers of 
Alstncmorias should be planted not less than 
6 inches deep, when they should increase year 
by year. In light soils these plants flourish ex¬ 
ceedingly, growing os much as 4 feet in height, 
and filling the ground with a mat of roots. Of 
Aquilegias, a packet of seed will produce a good 
batch of plants, which, in tho autumn, should 
be placet! in the position that they are perma¬ 
nently to occupy. The flowers of the strongest 
seedlings usually prove to be double, and are 
unworthy of retention, tho singles, with their 
long, graceful spurs and attractive tints, being 
by far the more desirable. Campanula grandis 
alba, a tall-growing variety, with large, widely- 
spread cups of purest white on long flower- 
spikes, is very useful for indoor decoration, as is 
the bettor-known C. persicifolia and its double 
variety. The Delphiniums also come into 
flower in June, their spires of bloom being most 
effective in tall flower-vases. The Day Lily 
(Hemerocallis) in variety may also be grown, the 
best as regards qualities of flowor being H. Hava, 
the fragrant yellow blossoms of which, though, 
as is signified by tho name, not lasting longer 
than a day in perfection, are carried several on 
a scape, and open well in water. Dieentra 
spectabilis (the Lyre-flower) is not particular as 


to soil, and affords drooping racemes of pink 
tlow-ers that lend themselves readily to artistic 
arrangement. Doronicum plantagineum excel- 
sum (Harpur-Crewe) is invaluable for cutting, 
producing its large, golden stars in great pro¬ 
fusion. Erigeron speciosum (also know r n as 
Stenactis speeiosa), bearing lavender blooms 
with yellow' centres, similar in appearanco to 
those of the Michaelmas Daisies, is very free- 
blooming, and affords a tint uncommon in the 
early summer. White Foxgloves arc alw'ays in 
request as cut flowers, their tall, snowy spires 
being most telling. The early Gladioli should 
certainly find a place in every garden, more 
especially in ono where the keeping up of a con¬ 
stant supply of cut flowers for indoor decoration 
is a desideratum. The w'ell-know'n G. Colvillei 
albus The Bride is a perfect white, w'hile Duke 
of Albany, Fire King, Blushing Bride, Salmon 
Queen, insignis, ardens, and delicatissimus are 
all w'cll w orthy of a trial. Inula glanduloRa is a 
handsome perennial, bearing large, starry, 
orange flowers, their rays formed of thin and 
twisted petals. May and June are par excellence 
the months of the Iris, there being at that period 
a large assortment of these lovely flow ers avail¬ 
able. Commencing with the German Flags, 
W'hich are not particular as to soil or situation, 
w r e have many liighly-docorative varieties, a 

S ;ood selection of which should contain the fol* 
owing : Pallida (pale mauve), Pallida dalraatica 
(mauve-purple), florentina (white, turning to 
pale lavender), flavescens (sulphur-yellow), atro- 
purpurea (deep violet), and Princess of Wales 
(the best white), the first three being sweet- 
scented. Tho foregoing are all seifs—that is, 
the standai-ds and falls are of the same colour. 
There aro many handsome paili-colourcd varie¬ 
ties, such as Victorine, Queen of the May, and 
Madame Chereau, which may Yto added to the 
list. Tho Spanish Iris (I. xiphion), a bulbous 
species, succeeds best in light soil, its blooms, 
when self-coloured varieties aro selected, being 
very ornamental. The English Iris (I. 
xiphoides) has far larger flowers than the fore¬ 
going, and does best in strong loam. Of 
Spanish Irises, effective varieties are Golden 
King (orange), Canary-bird (bright yellow'), 
Snow Queen (white), and Celestial (blue); and 
of English Irises, Mont Blanc and LaGrandesse 
(white), Lord of the Isles (dark blue), and Leon 
Tolstoi (claret-red). Splashed, or, as they are 
termed, “ feathered ” varieties of the tw'o last- 
mentioned sections of the Iris family abound, but 
are, from an artistic point of view, very un¬ 
desirable acquisitions, their colour notes being 
fidgety instead of restful. The Japanese Iris 
(I. Ka*mpferi), when planted in light, rich soil, 
to which an abundant supply of moisture can 
be afforded during spring and summer, grows 
luxuriantly, and bears numbers of handsome 
flow'ers, somo single, some double, the most 
attractive colours being dark blue, reddish- 
mauve, and white. 'Hireo splendid, but little- 
known, Irises that expand their flowers tow ai ds 
the end of June are oehrolcuca, sometimes 
known as gigantea (white), aurca (a rich dark 
gold), and Monnieri (light yellow ). When well 
established these grow to a height of C feet, and 
bear several flowers on their lofty bloom-spikes. 
Of Lilies, the only May bloomer is L. pyrenai- 
cum, the unpleasant odour of whose blooms 
prevents their use as cut flow'ers, but in June, 
although w r e do not arrive at the zenith of their 
season until July, there aro bright and beautiful 
Lilies in the garden. L. davuricum opens its 
orange-rod umbels early in the month, closely 
follow r ed by the graceful scarlet-flowered L. 
tenuifolium. L. Martagon album, with itsw’hite 
Turk’s-caps, and L. croceum, the old “ Orange 
Lily” of gardens, are Juno bloomers, and, if the 
season is a forw'ard one, the Madonna Lily 
(L. candidum), with its chaste purity and its 
poetic associations, w'ill open its buds before 
tho end of the month, os will L. excelsum and 
the graceful L. canadense and L. pardalinum, 
tho tw’o latter, with tall, slender stems and 
spotted bells, poised lightly on long, swaying 
foot-stalks, having a most light and elegant 
appearance w’hen skilfully arranged. 

Lilies of the Valley should, needless to 
say, bo grown largely both in open and in 
shaded positions, in order that the supply may 
be as lasting as possible. Lychnis chalcedonies 
is useful for its colour, a vivid scarlet. It 
w'ill grow in almost any position, but the 
flower-heads are larger and more lasting when 
it is given a -d^jP- an d ricji sjaiL ( lupines are 
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also of easy culture, the blue, the dark-purple, 
and the white herbaceous varieties yielding a 
quantity of cut flowers, and the yellow Tree- 
Lupine smaller spikes of a saffron tint. (Eno- 
thera Youngi is of a pleasing shade of yellow, 
and is easily grown. Of Pieonies there are 
many very beautiful varieties in both sections. 
In the herbaceous Blanche Noisette and albi- 
flora are two lovely single whites, while Leonie, 
a delicate cream-coloured double, is also very 
charming. In the tree section, lac tea, Reine 
Elizabeth, and Louise Monchelet are exceedingly 
handsome. Of white Pinks it is impossible to 
have too many, and border Carnations should 
yield some good blooms before the end of June. 
The family of the Poppies is a very useful one, 
the flaming scarlet of the great P. bracteatum 
lighting up the darkest corners with the vivid 
intensity of its colouring. The Iceland Poppies, 
yellow, orange, and white, and the Welsh Poppy 
(Meconopsis cambrica), very similar to the yel¬ 
low Iceland Poppy, but with down-bent head, 
should all be encouraged, as though the blooms 
are short-lived their hues are pure and satisfy¬ 
ing. The old double-white Rocket, though nowa¬ 
days for the most part relegated to cottage gar¬ 
dens, should be grown for its fragrance, which 
surpasses that of the sweetest Stocks, a bowl of 
these flowers scenting a large room. These 
plants should be divided in the autumn and 
replanted in fresh soil, as if left untouched 
they generally dwindle and flower but poorly. 
Solomon's Seal, when grown in good soil in a 
slightly shady position, forms long curving 
shoots, studded with pendent blossoms, which 
are well adapted for artistic arrangement. 
Spiraea (Astilbe) japonica and S. filipendula 
bloom well in the open ground in a moist situa¬ 
tion, their lace-like inflorescence associating well 
with all descriptions of floral decoration. 

The foregoing subjects will all, in a fair season, 
perfect blooms in the south-west of England 
during May and June, though some may com¬ 
mence their display earlier and many will 
continue it later. All may be counted perennials, 
with the exception of the Foxglove, though the 
Aquilegia will do better treated as a biennial. 

S. W. F., South Devon. 


Treatment of Carnations.— I have five 
Carnations in my possession—viz., Beauty of 
Oxford, Inverness Beauty, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, 
Francis I., Prince Alfred Rose. Will the above 
do well in the open, or should they be grown 
under glass ? Would you also state colours of 
same ? And what treatment do you recommend 
to obtain fine blooms? The above answers 
through your valuable paper will oblige.— 
Constant Reader. 

* # * The only Carnation in the list sent known 
to me is Mrs. Reynolds Hole (apricot colour). 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole does best out-of-doors; tbe 
others also seem to be border varieties. I would 
plant them all out ; but to obtain the best blooms 
they should bo planted out earlier. Many 
amateur cultivators leave the planting-out until 
the end of April or even as late as May. This 
late planting affords security that the plants 
will not die from inclement weather; but the 
roots do not take firm hold of the ground before 
the plants spindle for bloom, and the result is 
smaller blooms, weaker layers, and fewer of 
them. The best blooms are obtained from plants 
grown in pots; the plants to be placed out-of- 
doors until the colour shows, when they should 
be placed under glass, and whore air is freely 
admitted. The best blooms are also obtained 
from out-of-door plants, when they have been 
planted in autumn, and established before severe 
weather sets in.—J. Douglas. 


388.— Soil for Palms. —When Palms are 
wanted for indoor decoration the soil used 
Bhould not be such as to stimulate rapid growth, 
but such as will have lasting qualities and tend 
to build up strong tissues. Planted in small 
pots in well-rammed loam, Palms, if not grown 
in an high temperature, will remain in health 
for years without repotting. Peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand are not necessary adjuncts to the 
compost where a system of repression is 
enforced. If “Perseverance” grows Palms 
permanently in a heated glass-house, rich and 
fairly loose compost is permissible. In the 
latter case four months, will see as much growth 
as would be made in many tfjears in the 
former.—S. W. F. Vj CJ VI 


GARDEN PESTS. 

SNAKE MILLIPEDES. 

The second division of the Myriapods, the 
snake millipedes or Chilognatha, differ from the 
centipedes in various respects, which I described 
in my last paper, and which I need not recapitu¬ 
late. To Horticulturists, the most important 
difference is that of their food, for instead of 
feeding on insects, etc., as the centipedes do, 
the snake millipedes feed on the roots of plants 
and do an immense amount of mischief in 
gardens, ami are much more injurious to plants 
than they were formerly supposed to be. They 
usually feed on roots which are more or less 
fleshy, and sometimes attack the collar of the 
plant. Lilies and other bulbs, Anemones, Stocks, 
Antirrhinums, Pansies, Strawberry-plants, Peas, 
Beans, Cabbages of various kinds, Potatoes, and 
Carrots are often attacked by them, and one 
species at least is very fond of ripe Strawberries, 
a by no means favourable trait in their charac¬ 
ters. These are very difficult pests to eradicate. 
Their skins are so thick and hard that, living as 
they frequently do among the roots of plants, it 
is difficult to use any insecticide of sufficient 
strength to kill them without injuring the 
plants ; indeed, many insecticides have no effect 
on them, but a strong solution of salt or nitrate 
of soda will do so if it can be made to reach 
them, burying small bundles of dampish. Moss 
just below the surface of the ground, or pieces 
of Mangold roots or Cotton-cake make good 



Pig. 1, The flattened millipede; 1a, One of the Joints; 
t. The earth snake millipede; 2a, Side-view of tail; 
3, The spotted snake millipede; Sa, Side-view of 
joints of body. All magnified. * 

traps. Small pieces of slate, tiles, board, turf, or 
Cabbage-traps laid about near the plants which 
are attacked are very useful, as the millipedes 
are fond of creeping under such things. Those 
traps should be searched every morning. When 
ground is badly infested with these millipedes 
it should be fallowed for some months, dressed 
with gas - lime or hot lime, kept free 
from weeds, and broken up, so that birds 
may get at them. Raising Strawberries when 
they are ripening on wire supports, as is some¬ 
times done, would probably be effectual in 
preserving them from these pests. Laying 
down straw, spent tan, etc., under the plants 
cannot but encourage them. When they invest 
greenhouses, as they sometimes do, they may be 
trapped by laying Potatoes, cut in half and 
slightly scooped out, with the hollowed part 
downwards, or pieces of Mangolds or Cotton- 
cake near the plants, or small garden pots, laid 
on their sides, with a piece of Potato or Carrot 
at the bottom, and then filled with slightly 
damped Moss. These traps should be examined 
every morning. The flattened millipede (Poly- 
desmus complanatus) is the kind which is most 
frequently found in greenhouses. It is, I 
expect, often introduced among Moss, for 
these millipedes are very common among Moss, 
dead leaves, etc., in our woods, so that care 
should be taken when using Moss to see that it 
is free from these creatures. The female snake 
millipedes lay their eggs in the earth; the 
newly-hatched young have only seven or eight 
joints to their bodies and three pairs of legs ; 
, both, however, gradually increase in number. 


They do not, however, attain to maturity until 
they are two years old ; during this period 
they change their skins several times. There 
are six kinds of snake millipedes which are 
known to be injurious to cultivated plants. All, 
with the exception of the flattened snake milli¬ 
pede, are long, narrow, nearly cylindrical, and 
composed of a great number of horny joints, 
each of which ( with the exception of the head 
and last two joints of the body, which have 
none, and the first three joints, which have only 
one pair each) bears two pairs of legs. The 
legs are composed of six joints, and 
terminate in a single claw. Notwithstand¬ 
ing their large number of legs, they 
move very slowly, and most of them when 
disturbed curl themselves into a ring. Their 
heads are furnished with a pair of feelers or 
antenna?. Perhaps the commonest and most 
destructive species is the spotted snake milli¬ 
pede (J ulus guttatus) (Fig. 3). When full 
grown it is about £ inch long, and of a pale 
yellowish colour, somewhat glossy, and has a 
row of bright crimson spot9 down each side 
(Fig. 3a). Its body is composed of nearly fifty 
joint* This species attacks the roots of various 
plants and ripe Strawberries, and mav often be 
found in large numbers together. The earth 
snake millipede (Julus terrestris) (Fig. 2) is 
another very common species. It is about 
1 inch in length, and of a brownish leaden 
colour; the last joint but one of the body 
terminates in a large spine (Fig. 2a), which 
hides the last joint when looked at from above. 
The London snake millipede (Julus Londinensis) 
very much resembles the last-named species, 
but may be distinguished from it by the absence 
of the spine alluded to. The flattened snake 
millipede (Polydesmus complanatus) (Fig. I) is 
about £ inch in length, and is of a pale brownish- 
lilac colour; its bodv is composed of nineteen 
joints, each of which, except the last, is pro¬ 
tected on the back by a wide, flat, horny plate 
(Fig. 1a), with notched edges, and several small 
raised points in their centres. The first three 
joints of ,the body are each furnished with a 
pair of legs, and tne rest, with the exception of 
the two last, which have none, with two pairs. 
This species is very destructive to many kinds 
of plants, and is very often a great nuisance in 
greenhouses. G. S. S. 


Insects on Vines. —In reply to the 
inclosed from “T. Elder,” the insect attacking 
the Vines is the Black Vine-weevil (Otiorhyn- 
chus sulcatus), a very destructive pest; it feeds 
on the foliage and young shoots of various plants, 
and its grubs on the roots of Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Ferns, and many other plants. To destroy 
them, if possible, lay white sheets under the 
Vines. When dark throw a bright light 
suddenly on the Vines, and give them a sharp 
jarring tap ; this will often make the pests fall, 
whon they can easily be picked up from the 
sheet. If this is not feasible search the Vines 
carefully. These insects only feed at night and 
hide themselves very cunningly during the day. 
Small bunches of hay or Moss tied to the stems 
or canes would furnish them with shelter. They 
should be searched for every morning. Sec an 
article on this insect in Gardening, Oct. 19th, 
1895.— G. S. 8. 

Centipede. —I am sending a specimen of 
another insect I am now continually finding in 
my garden, which I fear may be the snake milli¬ 
pede mentioned by “ G. S. S.” I shall feel very 
grateful if you will tell me what it is through 
the medium of Gardening ? I am looking for¬ 
ward with interest to “ G. S. S.’s” promised 
paper on centipedes and millipedes. — 
Ignorance. 

*** The specimen you sent is one of the centi¬ 
pedes, and not a snake-millipede. It is an 
example of the luminous centipede (Geophilus 
longicomis), so-called from its giving a phosphor¬ 
escent light at certain times of the year. It 
is an open question whether these centipedes are 
injurious or not. They certainly have been 
found under very suspicious circumstances, but 
they belong to a carnivorous family, and they 
are provided with poison-fangs, which would be 
useless to vegetable feeders.-—G. S. S. 


Pompon Dahlias firom seed C Pemberton ). — 
If the Dahlia-seeds are sown in heat and helped to grow 
freely from the first, the plants wiil flower early in summer. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SUMMER LETTUCES. ' 

To get a good salad in the summer months it is 
necessary to grow those varieties which stand 
hot weather, and for that purposo Cabbage 
Lettuces are best. They are also preferred by 
many for eating, the leaves being more tender 
and readily blanched. The Cos varieties are 
much grown by market-growers for sale during 
the summer months, and thoso ■who supply the 
markets may question my assertion as to 
Cabbage varieties being best for summer use. 
My note, however, refers more to home culture. 
Salad during the hottest part of the year is most 
appreciated, and to got a good salad the best 
blanched Lettuces aro required. Those who 
study quality in salads prefer kinds which give 
a large quantity of blanched leaves, crisp and 
sweet. A great deal depends upon the selection 
of varieties for summer use, and I find it best to 
grow two or threo kinds. Those that will do best 
in hot, dry seasons are most suitable for summer 
crops, but for spring I have a wider selection. 
Frequent sowings are necessary on different 
aspects, and above all in rich or well-manured 
soil to prevent plants failing at any time. 

Lettuce during the summer often fails, 
drought and heat being the principal causes. 
In a moist, rich soil there are fewer failures, and 
with summer crops it should bo borne in mind 


doubtless selections of the Drumhead, and all 
ood for Rummer uso, being of sweet, crisp 
avour and well adapted for soils in which 
others do not succeed. The Drumhead is a large 
grower, with the centre leaves well formed over 
the heart of the plants. When cut up for salad 
it is l>cautifully blanched and of a sweet taste, 
which many of the loose green Cabbage varieties 
lack. It is much grown in hot climates, hence 
its name, the Malta and Neapolitan. The 
Standwell referred to is closely allied to the 
Drumhead and has the same merits, being a long 
time before running to seed. There are two 
varieties, green and brown. I prefer the latter, 
it being moro like the Drumhead in flavour. 
Other good kinds are Favourite and New York, 
the first somewhat like Drumhead in appear¬ 
ance, size, and quality, the outside leaves being 
moro curled. New York is a newer introduc¬ 
tion, remarkable for its size, excellent quality, 
and the length of time it stands w ithout running 
to seed. It is solid, crisp, and of splendid 
flavour; indoed, if I w’ere restricted to two 
summer varieties I should give New York and 
Drumhead the preference. G. 


VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Gourds. 

The Gourds, even when regarded as distinct 
from the closely-allied Cucumber, Melon, etc., 


by planting out the younger crowns, each with 
a few inches of the root-stalk, singly, in the 
spring, or simply by means of root-cuttings, 

4 inches to 6 inches in length, which, if laid in 
sandy soil at almost any season, will nearly all 
break into growdh when the spring comes round. 
When preparing ground for Horse-radish it 
should be very deeply trenched, the good soil 
and manure being placed in the bottom of the 
trenches, 2 feet or more from the surface. To 
obtain plenty of good roots a fresh plantation 
should be made every three or four years. The 
roots are best when taken fresh from the ground 
as required. The 

Kidney Bean (Phaseolus) 
comprises many varieties of both the Dwarf or 
French Bean and of the so-called Scarlet 
Runner (P. multiflorus), the former being 
a true annual, while the second is really 
a perennial subject, though usually regarded 
and grown os an annual. The tuberous 
roots retain their vitality through not only 
one but several winters, if protected from frost, 
like Dahlias, and breaking into fresh grow'th 
and producing an early and abundant crop if 
started in the spring and planted out when the 
w'eather becomes warm and settled, in May or 
June. Both sections being of a tender nature, 
the seed must not be sown, except under glass, 
until all danger of frost is over, the best period 
being from the third or fourth week in April 
till the middle of June, or thereabouts. Kidney 
Beans of all descriptions also require a very 
deep, rich, and mellow soil, with plenty of 
moisture in dry, hot weather, and a w'arm and 
sunny position. 

The French or Dwarf Beans aro usually sown 
a little earlier than the tall kinds, and grown 
for the earliest crops, chiefly on account of their 
dwarf habit of growth, as they can be easily' 
protected from late or early frosts, and are more 
easily accommodated on warm or sheltered 
borders. Where there is a border of deep, 
light soil at the foot of a south or south-west 
wall, sloping to the sun, and well sheltered on 
the east as well as north, a few row's may be 
sown about the middle of April, weather per¬ 
mitting, but in the open the first week in May 
is early r enough to begin. For a late or autumn 
crop a warm and sheltered site should be again 
chosen, and the seed bo sow'n early in July. 

Sow the seed in drills about 2 inches deep and 
2£ feet or 3 feet apart, with a distance of 
4 inches to 6 inches betw'cen the seeds. Some 
sow in double rows, but this is unnecessary, 
and, indeed, wasteful, as the plants grow larger 
and stronger and bear more freely when allowed 
plenty of room. Splendid crops of a robust 
variety, such as Canadian Wonder (one of the 
best of all for general cultivation) may indeed 
bo had by placing the plants 18 inches or 2 feet 
apart in the rows in very deep and rich ground, 
when each attains a large size and bears an 
abundance of fine, large, and tender pods. 
Some soak the seeds for a few hours before sow¬ 
ing, but this also is unnecessary, unless the soil 
is very dry, and then it would be better to water 
the drills w'ell before sow'ing. If sown thickly 
thin out the plants, w'lien up, to 6 inches apart 
at the least, and those taken out may be trans¬ 
planted elsewhere, if necessary. 

Another method, and a hotter one w'here early 
gatherings arc desired, or the soil is wet or cold, 
or the weather inclement, when the seed ought 
to be got in outside, is to sow' in boxes, or pre¬ 
ferably in small pots under glass, raising the 
plants in a moderate warmth, and when a little 
advanced hardening them off in frames, and 
planting them out in May or June, W'lien the 
w'eather and soil are warm and genial. Beans 
alw'ays transplant well, and excellent results are 
often obtained in this way ; but care must be 
taken that the plants do not become starved for 
w'ant of water or food, or drawn up long and 
weak through crowding or lack of air or light. 

These Beans are also frequently grown under 
glass during the autumn, winter, and spring, 
and may be forced so as to have them in bearing 
at almost any season. When thus cultivated 
their chief requirements are rich soil, a genial 
temperature, a mild stove heat being most 
suitable during the dull season, plenty of 
moisture and weak liquid-manure, and to be kept 
near the glass. The plants may be grown in 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, three to five plants in each, 
or in beds of soil, and the seed should bo sow r n 
eight or ten w'eeks before the crop is required. 
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The Drumhead Lettuce. 


they are soon over. Frequent sowings should 
be made in small quantities, selecting various 
positions of tho garden according to the season. 
Many failures occur by thick sowing, others by 
transplanting, both to bo avoided by sowing 
often and giving the plants room to develop. 
To get a regular supply of good Lettuce I 
advise sowings to bo made fortnightly up to the 
middle of July, and if sow’n in good well-cnriclied 
land there will be abundant supplies at all 
times and of good quality. For early summer 
cropping I reservo a richly-manured border 
under a wall facing east, and for July supplies 
a north border. For later crops at tho end of 
July and through August it is a good plan to 
sow a single row between the Celery trenches. 
The plants delight in tho well-worked soil and 
are of splendid quality for late summer uso, as 
at that season there is less fear of collapse. I 
have seen north plantations fail, but much 
depends upon culture. If the soil is w'ell 
manured and dug, with due attention to thinning 
and moisture, there is no fear of failure ; but it 
is essential to have plenty of good solid manure 
not more than 6 inches under the surfaco to 
provide a rich root run. 

As regards summer varieties, some kinds are 
less suitable than others, but in dry, sandy soils 
few varieties equal tho one hero illustrated. 
Tho Drumhead Lettuce is a large type and cer¬ 
tainly one of tho best summer Lettuces grown. 
It is known under many other names, such as 
the Malta Lettuce. The Neapolitan is a form 
of it, and there is the Standw’ell and New York, 
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form a very oxtensive and varied class, and the 
fruit varies in size from some no larger than an 
egg to tho lingo Pot iron, 3 feet or 4 feet in 
diamoter, and weighing a hundredweight or 
more. Some of tho species and varieties are 
very curious, though their value as food—the 
Vegetable Marrows excepted, perhaps—is but 
small. Most of tho varieties are comparatively 
hardy plants, succeeding well in tho open 
ground in ordinarily warm summers, but requir¬ 
ing a rich and mellow root-run to do well. Sow 
the seeds from the middle to the end of April 
in a moderately warm frame or house, and when 
up pot off singly, hardening the plants off when 
fit, and finally planting them out in May or 
Juno on mounds of rich, rough soil, protecting 
them slightly for a time by some means if the 
weather is cold. Or the seeds may bo sown in 
May directly on tho mounds or ridges, placing 
some hot manure beneath, and covering the 
scods with hand or bell-glasses until the plants 
aro strong and tho weather is warm. While 
under glass the plants must not be neglected, 
crowded, or kept short of either water or 
manurial nourishment, or they w'ill soon bo- 
come sickly, and w'ill fail to do w'ell afterwards. 

Horse-radish. 

This cruciferous plant, though scarcely a true 
vegetable, is in considerable demand as a con¬ 
diment with roost beef, etc. It is quite hardy, 
and requires but little cultivation when once 
established, but it thrives best w'here the soil is 
light, warm, and very deep. It is propagated 
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Good kinds for forcing are No Plus Ultra, 
Osborn’s, and Sutton’s Forcing Bean. 

The Scarlet Runners are cultivated in a very 
similar manner to the foregoing, but the first 
week in May is early enough for the first sowing 
in the open ground, others being made for 
succession about the middle and end of the 
month, and again in June if required. Or the 
plants may be raised under glass as before, and 
transplanted in the open just as they are begin¬ 
ning to run. Single rows are best, certainly 
where the soil is deep and rich, as it always 
should be, and a distance of 9 inches to 12 inches 
ought to be allowed between the plants. Where 
several rows are placed together they should be 
at least 5 feet or 6 feet apart, and ought to run 
north and south if possible. The sticks should 
be 7 feet or 8 feet high, or if desired the height 
may bo reduced, and shorter sticks be employed 
by pinching out the points of the plants once, 
twice, or more. In any case the points should 
bo nipped off when the plants reach the tops of 
the sticks. 

Haricot Beans are obtained by letting the 
pods remain on the plant until the seeds are full 
grown, and nearly or quite ripe. The seeds of 
any variety, tall or dwarf, are suitable for 
Haricots, those of Canadian Wonder being among 
the very best, but white-seeded kinds are 
usually preferred on account of their colour. 

The Wax-pod or Butter Beans are uncommon 
and really pretty, tho pods having a trans¬ 
parent appearance, and being very tender when 
cooked. There are both late and dwarf varieties. 
The best and most prolific Scarlet Runner I have 
ever grown is Sutton’s Al. 

Kohl Rabi. 

This, the Tumip-Cabbago, is an extremely 
hardy and robust plant, forming a tuberous 
root like a Turnip; but not being liable to 
attacks of insects or injury from drought, as the 
latter is. It forms an excellent substitute for the 1 
Turnip in a hot, dry season, or where this plant 
does not naturally thrive. In point of quality 
and flavour Kohl Rabi is scarcely equal to a 
well-grown Turnip, but if used while still com 
paratively young they are by no means to be 
despised. There are two varieties—the white 
and the purple—of the early Kohl Rabi, which 
is distinct from and superior to the ordinary 
field kinds. Sow occasionally from April till 
July, either in drills 5 inches apart and trans 
plant, or directly in drills about 15 inches apart, 
and thin out to 8 inches or 9 inches distance 
when up. In dry weather water should be given 
freely. B. C. R. 

Treatment of Asparagus ( Red Ink). — 

Your covering of soil is not sufficient for early 
planted roots, as 6 inches or more is none too 
much. Therefore, we advise another inch or 
two, and should the summer be hot and dry and 
your soil light, a mulch of short litter will be of 
great benefit. Water will also be required. 
Many fail with this root, not so much on account 
of poor land as want of moisture in tho early 
stages of growth before the roots have good hold 
of the soil. You must not cut at all this year, 
and only sparingly next. All the energies of 
the plants will be required to build up a strong 
root-growth, and without ample top-growth 
roots are out the question. If you have any 
liquid-manure, this is of great value during 
growth, failing this, salt and fish-manure. Give 
dressing every fortnight in small quantities in 
showery weather, or with moisture applied will 
build up strong crowns. 

Vegetables for market.— Kindly givo 
me a list of the best varieties of the following 
vegetables for market gardening (of course, 
having regard to early, main, and late crops)— 
Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Onions, Celery, 
Lettuce, Turnips?—W. C. McC. 

For very early produce size is not always 
attainable, and for market this is important. 
Though we gladly give names of good varieties, 
we would, at tho same time, advise you to study 
the soil, the market you intend to send to, and 
the varieties most liked, as markets have a great 
liking for certain kinds. Early Peas : Such 
kinds as Chelsea Gem, Exonian, and William I. 
Mid-season: Market Favourite, Stratagem, 
Sutton’s Satisfaction, and Conqueror. For late 
crop: Yorkshire Hero, Harrison’s Glory, 
Sharpe’s Queen, Autocrat, and the lino Late 
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Sprouts are Sutton’s Exhibition, Veitch’s Para¬ 
gon, and Market Favourite. Broccoli for early 
use : Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting, Winter 
Mammoth (very good) (Veitch’s Main Crop 
and Penzance Early for main crop) for late 
use, Queen, Cattell’s Eclipse, and Veitch’s 
Model. Onions: Bedfordshire Champion, 
Rousham Park, Ailsa Craig, and Reading. 
Celery : V hi to Gem and Early Rose for first 
crop, Major Clark and Standard Bearer for 
latest. Voitch’s Perfect Gem and All Year 
Round for Cabbage Lettuce. White Cos, 
Intermediate, Alexandra (and Bath for late 
use), also Lee's Hardy Green as a Cabbage 
variety. Snowball and Early Milan Turnips for 
early use (Red Globe, Voitch’s, for late, or 
Green Top White). 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PERIWTNKLES. 

The Periwinkle is a favourite trailer, hardy, 
and at home in any soil or cultivation. The 
Common Periwinkle (Vinca major) is shown in 
the illustration. It is useful in many wavs, 
sending its strong shoots over rockwork or banks, 
and succeeding where few other things would 
grow. Elcgantissima is conspicuous from its 
leaves being variegated with creamy-white. V. 
minor (tho lesser Periwinkle) is so named from 



The common Periwinkle (Vinca major). From a photo¬ 
graph gent by Misa Porter, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 


its smaller leaves. It will succeed under much 
tho same conditions as the major variety. There 
are several varieties, white, reddish, and a 
pretty double blue, which is like a double 
Violet. There are other less-known Periwinkles, 
as V. aucliloba. This has mauve-coloured 
flowers, which are produced in late autumn. It 
should be planted on a warm bank or border— 
not in the out-of-the-way spots that tho other 
kinds are happy in. V. herbacea is not so 
vigorous, and is rarer. 
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TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS). 

No hardy garden should be without Tufted 
Pansies. New forms and new colours are being 
sent out each season, many of the flowers being 
edged, margined, and flushed with very pretty 
shades of colouring. Then, again, a great 
advance has been made in the form of the plant 
itself. Whereas it was a recent experience to find 
that many of the so-called Tufted Pansies were 
of an unsatisfactory habit, being straggling in 
their growth, it is now quite an easy matter to 
acquire a thoroughly good selection of sorts 
which partako of a most desirable tuft-like habit 
—in fact, almost Moss-like. 

Let it be distinctly understood that the 
Tufted Pansy (Viola) is very easy to grow. The 
fancy and show Pansies are often confounded 
with the tufted typo of the plant, and as the 
cultivation of the two former types in the 
southern portion of the United Kingdom is, as 


a rule, unsatisfactory owing to the climatic 
conditions differing so much from the more 
northern sections of the country failure has often 
to be recorded and growers have become dis¬ 
heartened. This need not be the case in future 
as the Tufted Pansy (Viola) will succeed in 
almost any part of the United Kingdom. 

When to plant. 

All plants should be got into their permanent 
quarters as quickly as possible, as it should 
be tho aim of all to plant and get a collection 
well-established before the hot days come round 
again. If the position of the beds and borders 
has not been determined yet, try and fix upon 
permanent quarters where the plants will bo 
screened from the hot mid-day sun. If this is 
not possible, plant in any available spot. The 
selected space should be thoroughly dug—if 
not already done—and a quantity of good rot¬ 
ten manure—cow - manure for preference 
worked in. A short time before planting work 
in with the fork a good sprinkling of soot, 
also taking pains to get the soil in a nice 
friable condition at the time of planting. Choose 
a good dry day for the work. 

How TO TREAT PLANTS ON ARRIVAL. 

It is the common practice of tho nurserymen 
to send each variety wrapped up separately with 
damp Moss in paper, first shaking off all soil 
from the roots. Under such circumstances a 
severe check is often given, and, consequently, 
for a short time care must be taken to restore 
them to good order. If they cannot be planted 
at once, unfasten each little bundle, and after 
securing tho name to each plant they should be 
placed in pots, or anything of a similar character, 
in an upright position, and the roots covered 
with the damp green Moss, which usually 
accompanies them from the nursery. When 
this is completed, sprinkle the plants overhead 
with water from a fine-rosed can, and in the 
course of a few hours they will have revived 
considerably. If there is any trace of green¬ 
fly, red-spider, or any other insect pest upon 
the plants on arrival, the head of them should 
be dipped into a solution of soft-soap and 
water, using 2 oz. of the former to a gallon of the 
latter. 

How TO PLANT. 

Plant in the early morning or in the cool of 
the afternoon or evening, if it is possible. To 
obtain the grandest effect mass the plants 
together, giving proper attention to a pleasing 
arrangement of colours. Of course, a number of 
different colours and varieties may be placed in 
one bed; but if there are several small ones to 
fill, try the effect of devoting a bed to each 
colour. The fancy-edged and splashed flowers 
might be associated, and thus avoid the neces¬ 
sity of wanting too many to carry out a rich 
effect. Nine inches from plant to plant is 
a good distance, although many growers 
allow more space. It is surprising how very 
quickly the intervening space becomes grown 
over, so that eventually there is nothing 
but one grand mass of colour to be seen standing 
out from a pretty green carpet of foliage. A 
nice heap of sifted soil will be found useful when 
planting for placing around the roots to en 
courage them into growth again. If the weather 
be warm each plant must be shaded during the 
daytime. Use pots, and place them in an in 
verted position over the plant, removing it at 
night, when it will l>e much refreshed by the 
dew and cooler condition of the atmosphere. 
After a few days, and the plants have become 
established, the flower-pots may be entirely re 
moved. Whenever they are watered do it tho¬ 
roughly, and give a good soaking. Label each 
plant, as this is a great convenience later in the 
year, when cuttings are taken to increase the 
stock. 

AfTER-TREATM ENT. 

During very hot weather the collection should 
be watered regularly at least once a w r eck, 
adding liquid-manure in small quantities to keep 
the plants in a healthy and vigorous condition. 
At any time that the plants become infested 
with insect pests use the soft-soap solution above 
referred to. A good syringing overhead in the 
evenings of hot days with water which has been 
exposed to the sun is often much appreciated by 
the plants, and assists materially to keep them 
in a healthy state. Late in June, and at different 
intervals, alight top-dressing is very good. Some 
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finely-sifted soil of a rich character should be 
placed around each plant with the hands. About 
once a month all blossoms should be picked off to 
give the plants a rest, and this attention to their 
requirements is amply repaid by the grand 
display afterwards. Spent blossoms should 
always bo removed regularly and systemati¬ 
cally, and this will extend the blossoming 
period. 

National Viola Society. 

The interests of this deservedly popular flower 
will l>e in future looked after ny tho above 
society. A show is to be held on June 20th, 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
N.W., and a trial of tho newest and best sorts 
will be carried out there. On August 8th 
next a conference of Viola growers will take 
place in the same gardens, when papers will lie 
read and the trials reported upon. In con¬ 
nection with this society a floral committee 
will periodically meet to adjudicate upon seed¬ 
lings of merit, and certificates will be granted 


blush-lilac), Crimson King (purple-crimson), 
Sweet Lavender (lavender, raylcss), Hibernia 
(purplish-violet, top petals greyish-blue). 

Miniature varieties.— Blue Bell (purple- 
blue), Marginata (white, pale blue r>order, 
scented), Violetta (white lower petal, flushed 
yellow, scented), Emilie (white and yellow, 
sweet-scented), Olivetta (purple-violet), Ophir 
(yellow, with narrow white margin). 

D. B. Crane. 


TEA ROSES AND TUFTED PANSIES. 
The illustration shows the beauty of the Tea 
Rose planted amongst Tufted Pansies. Some of 
the most charming garden pictures we have 
seen havo been produced by the finer Tea Roses, 
each variety in a bold group, with one distinct 
variety of Tufted Pansy. Both plants maintain 
a long succession of bloom, and provide many 
handfuls of blossom. In tho garden of not 
many years ago, the Rose was plated in an 


greater force to other less known, but equally 
fine, kinds that are deserving of open-air culture 
in the best possible way. There is no reason 
why the best Roses should not be extensively 
grown, for, unless in a few exceptional locali¬ 
ties, they are quite hardy, cheap, and also 
cosily increased, if that is desired, as suitable 
shoots selected at the right time strike easily. 
It is now an undisputed fact that most Roses do 
quite as well, and perhaps in the end better, 
upon their own roots, for if they are a little 
longer in forming fine bushes they do not 
trouble us with suckers that need removal, but 
send up instead vigorous shoots that will 
produce huge massos of flower. Every year 
serves but to further convince us of the value of 
Tea Roses in the flower garden, and when 
relieved by and associated with a selection of 
the best hardy and other flowering plants, as 
Carnations, Pansies, or Lavender even, such a 
garden leaves nothing to be desired. Truly 
perpetual as are tho Tea Roses, they have not a 



Tea Roses and Tufted Pansies (Violas) an Esse* flower garden. From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


to exhibition sorts, as well as to those of a bed¬ 
ding character. 

Selections. 

The following selection should satisfy all 
readers, and the advertisement pages of Garden¬ 
ing contain the names of quite a number of 
advertisers who cater for the wants of its readers 
for this delightful little flow'er. Plants can be 
had for 2s. fid. a dozen, or, better still, 10s. per 
hundred—surely within the reach of all. 

Large-flowering. —Lemon Queen (lemon- 
yellow), Countess of Hopetoun (white), Archie 
Grant (indigo-blue), Ardw'ell Gem (bright 
yellow), Duchess of Fife (w’hite and yellow, 
edged blue), Blue Gown (blue self, ravless), 
William Niel (pale rose-pink), Mrs. *C. F. 
Gordon (dark purple centre, lavender edge side 
petals, bottom petals violet), A. J. Rowberrv, 
new (deep, rich yellow, rayless), Ethel Hancock, 
new (pure white, orange eye, rayless), Border 
Witch (shaded pale blue self, rayless), Mrs. 
»Scott (pure white), Sylvia (creamy white), 
Bullion (deep, rich yellow), Marchioness of 
Tweeddale (pure white, rayless), Christiana 

'lovely 
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(cream self, orange eyebJTorbel, new 
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obscure spot far away from the house, and per¬ 
haps in the kitchen garden borders, but Roses 
should be given the best spot in the garden, and 
as near the house as possible, for, apart from 
their beauty and fragrance, they have in masses 
an effect that no words can describe. Not 
only in beds, but in borders also close under tho 
windows of the house we are growing Tea Roses, 
each kind in a group of not less than twelve 
plants. Give Tea Roses tho best spot in the 
garden, and beds that contain from 2 feet to 
J feet of maiden loam, and they will grow' and 
flower the whole season through. Between Tea 
Roses as we have been accustomed to see them 
confined to glass-houses and pot culture, and as 
wo see them and grow' them in glorious masses, 
no comparison can possibly be made, so great is 
the difference and so enormous the increase in 
health, quantity, and quality of the blooms. 
For example, Marie Van Houtte grown under 
glass is not half so delightful, nor has it a 
tithe of tho beauty we see and enjoy in the 
charming sun-dyod blossoms that hang in many- 
flowered clustcis upon vigorous bushes in the 
open beds. The same applies with equal or 


monopoly of this desirable quality. It is rare 
to see good monthly Roses in gardens, yet of 
late years the quantity of these has been con¬ 
siderably augmented by tho addition of free- 
flowering new and improved kinds. Those who 
are yet doubtful as to the hardiness of the Teas 
may find satisfaction in tho monthly varieties, 
w'hose hardiness is never questioned, whilst for 
freedom and continuity of d1ooiu they cannot be 
surpassed. True, in this section we have not 
the form and colour which tho Teas show, but 
still the variety is great and increasing. They 
readily lend themselves to bold groupings, and 
are capable of producing a telling effect that 
can be appreciated either close at hand or at a 
distance. Many of these will strike almost as 
easily as Willows, and certainlv a stock of a good 
kind could be as easily obtained as that of a 
choice Pelargonium. Then there are the best 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses. They may not be so 
generally useful as the Teas and monthlies, 
being less truly perpetual, yet a place must be 
found for them, and the better tho wto tho 
bettor and greater the display. Moreover, when 
exhibition is not the end and aim, a number of 
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kinds is less needful, and even among this 
section it is possible and desirable to make a 
good selection of varieties that are free and 
continuous in blooming. 


CLEMATIS JACKMANI IN SCOTLAND. 

I do not know how this Clematis behav&s in 
England, where the climate is warmer and the soil 
fertile, but in Scotland one seldom socs this fine 
climber grown so well as it might be, the flow’ers 
being small and thin, and are often crowded at the 
top of the wall, with few on the lower shoots. 
When I lived at a well-known watering-place on 
the Clyde, I had a plant on the gable of a house, 
and it covered the whole gable from base to 
apex, and every summer was a perfect sheet of 
colour. It was as fine at a foot from the ground 
as it was at the top of the house, and perfectly 
regular, there being no thin spaces, and the 
flowers were large and massive. Many of the 
flowers had six petals instead of the usual four— 
the result of good feeding. 

As regards the planting, a hole 4 feet deep had 
been dug for a stoke-hole, but, owing to an 
alteration in the plans, was not needed for that 

E urpose, so I had it filled up with compost that 
ad lieen made up for Vines, to which I added a 
considerable quantity of cow-dung. On the site 
so prepared a strong young plant was put, and 
every spring it received a liberal top-dressing. 
If the summer was dry three thorough soakings 
of water were given. I may mention that the 
natural soil was poor, light, and stony. 

Some care is required to train a plant of this 
character. The plan I adopted was to go over 
the plant every two days at least, and tie the 
rapidly growing shoots in the direction I wished 
them to follow. The weakest shoots were run 
right up to the top of the wall, while the 
strongest were trained horizontally or zigzag, 
or, in fact, any way that was needed to furnish 
every part with flowering wood. The trouble, 
however, is not great. 

For the sake of those who may be ignorant of 
such matters, I may also mention that C. Jack- 
mani and all belonging to that section require 
to be cut down near the ground every spring. 

J. Paterson, 18, Cltfion-road , Aberdeen. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

DAFFODILS FOR DECORATIONS AT THE 
ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

One good result of the Daffodil conference at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
London, has been to show the value of this 
useful flower for different forms of floral decora¬ 
tions. The executive very wisely provided 
three classes in which to illustrate the manner 
in which the Daffodil can be saen to advantage, 
several of the exhibits being of a high order of 
merit. The principal class was for a table of 
Daffodils to cover a space 5 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches, the method of the decoration to be 
entirely at the discretion of tho competitor. As 
may be readily imagined, a number of different 
utensils were brought into requisition, and the 
effect was very varied. The first prize was de¬ 
servedly awarded toauniquearrangementofsomo 
very novel designs, being, I understand, tho w'ork 
of the exhibitor, and showing much originality. 
From a somewhat cursory inspection, the bowls 
and receptacles for the flowers were of oriental 
design, and made of brass-coloured metal. These 
were supported by some neatly-made ironwork, 
tho diameter being about half-an-inch, and of 
the thinnest description, pleasingly curling and 
twisting, and building up a stand of the lightest 
possible description. The black-painted iron¬ 
work was seen to advantage in association with so 
much greenery and the flowers of the Daffodils, 
The flowers were lightly arranged in each of tho 
vases and bowls, the foliage of the Daffodils and 
a few pieces of Smilax making a very simple yet 
charming decoration. Two exhibits wore spoilt 
by the use of rich crimson-coloured Croton foliage. 
The Daffodil bouquets w'ere good, the shower form 
of arrangement being the popular one. Bowls 
filled witli the same subject were quite an inno¬ 
vation, and tho result of each competition should 
be to give a stimulus to their use. For dinner- 
table decoration they are invaluable, and should 
ultimately oust tho epergne from that coveted 
position. Bowls are yeey easily arranged, and 
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a light artistic appearance may be effected with 
comparatively few flowers in a short space of 
time. Only one fault was to be found with the 
display, that being the sameness of the form of 
the flower used. When one considers the great 
variety of types now obtainable, and their 
pretty orange—in some cases almost scarlet— 
tints, so very valuable for producing a striking 
floral picture, 'wonder ana surprise must bo 
expressed at the somewhat limited range of 
varieties utilised. Should the exhibition be 
repeated next year no doubt an advance in this 
direction will be made. The markets and 
nurserymen throughout the United Kingdom 
are always in a position to supply the wants of 
tho decorator with blossoms of many of best 
and prettiest varieties, this being largely due to 
the enteroriso and ability of growers in the 
Channel Islands and the southern counties of 
England. D. B. Crane. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY IN A TUB. 

It is not often one sees the Lily of the Valley 
grown in a tub, but that this is a good way the 
accompanying illustration shows. The Lily of 
the Valley crowns have been in the tub repre¬ 
sented al»out four years, but they do not attain 
perfection until this period has elapsed. From 
the time they were placed in the -tub they have 
not been disturbed, and left out in the open. 
Just beforo winter sets in about 2 inches of 
thoroughly decomposed manure are put all over 
tho soil, and this seems to have tho effect of 
stimulating an early and vigorous growth. 


dried cow-manure, or ground bones, with 
sufficient sand to render tho whole gritty 
and porous. Return tho plants to the frame 
until the middle of September, when they 
should go again to the greenhouse shelf and be 
carefully watered. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums for the garden 

(Novice ).—Shift your plants into potsof a larger 
size when they have filled with roots those they 
at present occupy. Your list is a lengthy one, 
and the questions very varied. To simplify 
matters we have divided them up under the 
following headings :— Chrysanthemums suitable 
for openlx)rdtr: The following varieties blossom 
during September and October, and make 
capital bush plants. They are valuable for 
making a display before the very severe weather 
sets in, which proves at once the advantage of 
their use over the later sorts, the buds of which 
are frequently crippled by the hard weather 
usually experienced late in the year. Anastasio, 
Crimson PnScociUS, Flora, and Golden Fleece be¬ 
long to the Pompon section, and are free flower¬ 
ing. Tho Japanese sorts are Bouquet des 
Dames, Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, La Vierge, 
Mmo. Dcsgrange, roseum superbum, all of 
which are useful bush plants. Comte de Ger- 
miny is seen in perfection towards the end of 
October, but will not develop a large number of 
good-shaped flowers. November varieties :— 



Lily of the Valley in a tub. 


When tho shoots are well up tepid water is given 
every day, to which is added manure-water 
twice a week when tho spikes of blossoms are 
developing. The photograph came to us from 
New Zealand, but there is no reason why 
readers hero should not try this way too. 


Growing Cyclamens (A Subscriber).— 
Perhaps the corms are too old and exhausted 
to admit of their flowering? It is not wise to 
retain Cyclamens more than two seasons, as they 
are so easily raised from seed sown in pans of 
sandy soil on a moist bottom-heat anil a temper¬ 
ature of 65 degs. in the month of Soptombcr. 
Pot singly when largo enough to handle in a 
compost of loam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal 
parts ; placing them again in warmth until tho 
end of March, when a cool greenhouse will suit 
them best until tho end of April. A cold frame 
shaded from bright sun w r ill provide suitable 
accommodation for them until tho middle or end 
of September, when a light airy position near the 
lass in the greenhouse will afford the necessary 
looming position. Pots 4 inches in diameter 
are large enough for the first year. When tho 
flowering season is past, say tho middle of 
April, remove the plants to a cold frame, giv¬ 
ing them just sufficient water to keep the soil 
moist, and gradually maturing the corms until 
the foliage drops naturally. Early in August new 
loaves will be seen to be springing from tho 
centre of tho corm. Shake the bulk of tho soil 
from the roots and place them in pots 5J inches 
in diameter, employing a compost of two parts 
fibry loam, half a p irt of peat and half a part of 


Japanese : Avalanche, Boule do Neigo, Chas. 
Davis, Florence Percy, Fleur Parfait, Lakuso, 
Milo. Tht*r^se Rey, Roso Wynne, Viviand 
Morel, Val d’Andorn* ; tho majority of the 
foregoing make capital plants for a froe display. 
Incurved: Baron Hirsch. Anemones: Mine. 
Robt. Owen, Mons. Chas. Lebocqz, Souvenir de 
L’Ardenne. Reflexed: Mrs. Forsyth. Single- 
flowered : Admiral Sir Tlios. Symonds, which 
is rathor late in flowering. There is a consider¬ 
able risk with the November sorts for an out¬ 
door display, anil it would bo far better to grow 
this section in pots, and remove them indoors 
when the severe w r eather bogins. To make the 
period of blossoming later, cut tho plants down 
to wfithin 6 inches or 8 inches of the base at the 
end of June, and grow on a number of the 
strongest growths. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price Sd.; post frtt, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts .—This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is. ; post fret. Is. 3d. Compete set of volumes of Tub 
Garden from Us commencement to the end of IS95, forty-eight 
vols. L price, cloth, £3j. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is jniblished in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in irhich 
form is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price Sd .; i tost free, 3d. 

“Hardy Flowers . u — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

The Garden Annual” for 1890.— Contain* 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens arul Country Seats (containing over 9,000j 
have been t'cry carefully ami extensively rnHsrd, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price It .; by 
post, Is. Sd. 
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with roots attached will grow into a good plant 
if dibbled in 10 inches apart, choosing a showery 
day. Should the weather bo hot and dry 
provide some shade, which is most easily done 
by thrusting into the soil some evergreen 
boughs. Keep the surface soil well stirred to 
prevent the weeds making progress, and also 
to conserve moisture in the soil. If the plants 
make good progress and the runners be kept 
’ * ' "** 1 crowns 1 * o ' 1 

will bo obtained in 


may be raised from cuttings, which root readily 
even in the open ground if shaded from bright 
sun, whilst another oxccllent method of keeping 
up a stock is to take up And divide the plants 
as soon as they haVe ceased to bloom, replant¬ 
ing them in another spot. In a well-managed 
garden there should be a reserve plot where 
stocks of this and kindred flowers requiting 
similar treatment might be raised. Witn such 
an aid much could l>e done to reduce the num¬ 
ber of tender plants still put out in gardens 
and show the best flowers of each season in the 
most perfect way. There are several distinct 
forms of the Double Rocket, varying in colour 
from pure white to lilac, all of them pretty, 
sweetly scented, and worthy of the best care 
and culture. 


Dendrobiums for name (J. Abram, 

Extitr ).—The Dendrobium flowers sent for 
name are—1, a highly-coloured form of D. 
crepidatum ; 2 and 5, varieties of D. Pierardi; 
3, I), capillipes ; 4, same as number 3, but a 
darker variety ; 6, D. Jcnkinsi. The last- 
named species does best when grown on blocks 
of wo<xl. These should be made from well-dried 
pieces of Apple or Pear, with the bark taken off. 
Some growers prefer Teak-wood, which resists 
decay for a very long time. The plants should 
be firmly fixed to the wood w ith fine copper- 
wire ; it is not necessary to add Moss or peat, 
as the fine, thread-like roots prefer clinging to 
the block of wood alone. The plant should be 
taken down every morning and eveniug, and be 
well watered each time. When growth is com¬ 
pleted one watering a day will suffice. All of the 


picked of!' to ensure good crow ns being formed 
abundance of blossoms 

the early spring months. 

__ _ eck,” as it is termed, of the 

Onion shrinks, losing its erectness, then the bulbs 
are in a fit condition to take uj 
Bedfordshire Champion is a good ( 
so durable a keeper as Brown 
cause of autumn-sown Onions goi 


October, and again in 
When the stem, or“m 


> for storing, 
Inion, but not 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


SWEET ROCKETS. 

The accompanying illustration is a pretty re 


minder that the sweet old Rocket, a flow er most 
of us have known from our earliest days, still 


I are deliciously scented. Thi9 
group consists of a great many 
hybrid varieties, obtained by in¬ 
tercrossing various species that 
are natives of the Himalayas. 
One of these in particular (R. 
Edgeworthi) has very fragrant 
blossoms, and being largely em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist has trans¬ 
mitted that desirable feature to its 

R. Edgeworthi is very distinct 
from anv of the others, and when 
out of bloom it is particularly 
noticeable by reason of the dense 
w'oolly tomentum with w'hich the 
undersides of the leaves and young 
shoots are covered ; while the 
flow f ers are large, widely expand¬ 
ing, and pure w'hite, with the ex¬ 
ception of a blotch of yellow 
towards the base of the upper 
segments. This Rhododendron is 
rather straggling in habit, and 
some of the hybrid forms are more 
desirable for decoration. One of 
the earliest hybrids from R. Edge¬ 
worthi w r as Princess Alice, which 
was obtained by the intercrossing 
of this species and the little blush - 
coloured R. ciliatum. Messrs. 
Veitch obtained a certificate for 
this from the Royal Horticultural 
Society as long ago as the spring 
of 1802, and it is still a very 
desirable form. The compact, 
freely-branched habit of R. cilia- 
y- 1 . turn has served to modify the 

“ ~ ^ looser growth of its other parent. 

The flowers are in shape and size 
about midw r ay between these two 
species, and before expansion 
they are slightly tinged on the 
exterior with pink. The blossoms of Princess 
Alice are very sweetly-scented. R. Edgeworthi 
has, in conjunction with R. formosum, yielded 
some very desirable forms. One, R. fragrantis- 
simum, was raised, I believe, by Messrs. Rollis- 
son about twenty-five years ago; while the 
other, R. Sesterianum, is older still. Both 
have very large blossoms, deliciously scented, 
but the habit of the plant is somewhat strag¬ 
gling. To succeed with them it is necessary 
that the plants be pinched back freely during 
their early stages. 

R. Forsterianum has a remarkably widely 
expanded flower, white, with the exception of 
the yellowish blotch. The parents of this are 
R. Edgeworthi and the Moulmein R. Veitchia- 
num. An extremely useful group of this section 
of Rhododendrons was raised by Mr. Davis, of 
Ormskirk, between R. Edgeworthi and R. 
multiflorum (itself a hybrid). These varieties, 
to which the names of Countess of Derby, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Countess of Sefton, 
Lady Skelmersdale, and Mrs. James Shawe, 
have been given, are characterised by a much 
dwarfer habit of growth and a far greater yield 
of blossoms when small than any of those pre- 
flowers of these arc all 


grow’ with this object would be Violets. I have 
a piece of ground that I could utilise for this 
purpose not quite a quarter of acre in extent, in a 
very sheltered spot, and s’ 
on north, east, and south , 
and rich, and though shallow 


the soil is very light 
the lime¬ 
stone rock in some places, this can bo remedied 
by use of cow'-manure, .which as I often see in 
your valuable paper, and have proved, is 
splendid for retaining moisture. If you approve 
of this plan w ill you kindly tell me w hat are 
the best kinds to grow, and from what time 
they ought to come in, and until when ? There 
is a kind in the garden already, but I do not 
know the name, a large dark purple single one, 
but they never bloom in autumn—at least, they 
have never done so hitherto, but perhaps they 
might W'ith better culture ? I have no frames, 


Border with old Double Sweet Rocketa 


but you know our climate is very mild. The 
Arum Lilies are coming into bloom now. A 
splendid one was out nearly a month ago. 
Will you also please tell me when spring-sowa 
Onions ought to be ripe enough for taking up for 
storing for w'inter, and if Bedfordshire Champion 
is a good keeper? Also why autumn-sown 
Onions (transplanted) should bo going to seed 1 
They have been carefully tended, manured, etc. 
Hoping I am not troubling you too much.— 


has its admirers, although it is all too scarce in 

g ardens generally. The time when Rockets 
loom is a lovely one, for the early summer 
flowers are gay in great variety. Then especially 
are the simple roadside cottage plots so bright 
and sweet, when Rockets spring out from car¬ 
pets of Pinks and Pansies and lift up their tall 
spikes to meet the drooping clusters of the 
Monthly or Maiden’s Blush Rose. Happily 
this flower is much loved by cottagers, and it 
will linger long among them, but in larger 
gardens we seek it in vain—it is neglected. 
This neglect arises not from lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of its beauty and fragrance, but because, 
although in every respect a hardy plant, it docs 
not go on glowing and flowering year after year. 
It wants a little special attention, and this to 
be given at the right time. If left to grow' and 
extend as most hardy things do, it resents such 
treatment and soon disappears. It should 
not be included among the true perennials, as 
it cannot be treated like them, and yet there 
are many pretty ways in which it could be 
growm. The essential thing is to always have 
young plants. Although occasionally a group 
may stand a second season, tho safo way is to 
always have a batch of young plants. These 


both in the autumn and early spring. T 
of ground described should answer well, 
soil does not require to be too rich, 
plants will make too much foliage, thus cl 
their flowering propensities. The best v; 
are Wellsiana, which is an improvemei 
Victoria Regina, and odoratissima. Hi 
ground dug deeply over, rake the surface 
smoothly ; it is then n£ady tojecoiyeJtllQ 
The old roots must bk dif SLle|l fc/ eM 
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white, slightly tinged in most cases on the 
exterior, but they are all certainly distinct from 
each other either in the shape of the blossoms, 
the habit of the plant, or the edges of the petals, 
for in some thev are nearly smooth and in others 
prettily crisped. I have been very successful 
with the members of this group even in pots 
5 inches and 6 inches in diameter by plunging 
them outside during the summer in a bed of 
Cocoa-nut-refuse. Under this treatment almost 
every shoot produces a flower-bud, and so 
fragrant are they all, that a bloom or two will 
be detected throughout a good-sized structure, 
while in quantity they have none of the heavy 
and (to some) disagreeable smell that results 
from a large quantity of flowers in a confined 
space. 

A very neat-growing, freely-branched variety 
is R. exoniense, raised some years ago by Messrs. 
Veitch, of Exeter. This is between R. ciliatum 
and R. Veitcliianum, the influence of the latter 
parent being particularly noticeable in the glau¬ 
cous undersides of the leaves. The flowers are 
of a beautiful waxy white, and borne in great 
profusion. Though very sweet, the perfume of 
this is scarcely so pronounced as in the pre¬ 
ceding varieties. Another hybrid form remark¬ 
able for its fragrant blossoms is Lady Alice 
Fitzwilliam. Although the flowers of all these 
sweet-scented hybrids are white or nearly so, 
there is still a considerable diversity among 
them, while the habit of the plant varies 
greatly. While some can, as above mentioned, 
be grown into neat little flowering bushes in 
pots only 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
there are, on the other hand, some that require 
to attain a good size before they are verv 
effective, such as R. fragrantissimum, that needs 
a good deal of attention to get it in bush form, 
but I have seen it with advantage employed as 
a wall plant in a greenhouse. It was planted 
out in a prepared Border, and the position was 
well exposed to the light, so that it used to 
flower well. In such a position more particularly 
the syringe should be freely used among those 
Rhododendrons, whose greatest enemies are 
black thrips, but with ordinary care these give 
little or no trouble unless the atmosphere ho too 
hot and dry. 11. 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 

LUCULIA ORATI88IMA 

is a rare but most charming climber for a back 
or end wall, or as a pillar-plant, in a well-heated 
greenhouse. The temperature of a stove is 
rather too much for it, and that of a cool house 
a little the other W'ay, but where the thermo¬ 
meter seldom falls below 50 dogs., or 45 dogs., 
at the lowest, it is simply grand. The w'hite 
or pale-blush-coloured blossoms are freely pro¬ 
duced in the autumn and early winter, and being 
highly fragrant cannot fail to be admired. 

The plants grow best in a well-drained border 
of light or peaty loam, with plenty of coarse 
sand or grit, and some mortar-rubbish, broken 
bricks, or the like, to keep the wholo porous 
and sweet. They ought not to l>e much cramped 
at the root, and should have plenty of room to 
ramble about above ground, the knife being also 
used sparingly. When in full growth give 
water abundantly at the root, with slight 
shade from tho summer sun. Old plants in 
borders that are full of roots should have some 
liquid-manure and an annual top-dressing of 
fresh, rich compost. Syringe freely overhead in 
hot weather to encourage growth, and keep 
down red-spider, etc. The spring is tho proper 
time to plant out. Do not prune severely at 
any time, nor give water at the root until 
required, then a full supply. 

Propagate by means of cuttings of the young 
shoots in the spring, inserted in pots of sandy 
soil and placed under a hand or bell-glass, or in 
a propagating case. Like those of the Aloysia, 
the cuttings ought never to flag, or they will 
probably perish instead of rooting. 

MaNDEVILLA 9UAVEOLENS. 

This is another very handsome and fragrant 
climber for the cool greenhouse or the con¬ 
servatory. Like the Luculia it docs much I 
better planted out in a border than in pots. The 
soil, moreover, must be light and thoroughly 
open, free, or porous, as well as sweet, and it is 
better t<p start it in a st^all q^uiy' it_ - (iQfip^aud 


add more as required than to give it, being a 
somewhat delicate-rooting subject, too great 
a mass of inert material at once. Also, water 
must never be given until the soil becomes 
dry, even if the plant flags slightly, but then 
freely. Propagate by means of cuttings of the 
young shoots in May, under a handglass, and 
pot and grow on when rooted, or the plants 
come freely from seed. Tho white, trumpet¬ 
shaped blossoms are produced from June till 
September or later. 

Acacias. 

Some of the more vigorou s - grow i ng species of 
these graceful and fragrant winter ana spring¬ 
flowering Australian shrubs are well adapted 
for pillar-plants, and even as roof climbers, in 
houses of moderate dimensions. Such are A. 
dealbata, A. longifolia, A. grandis, and A. 
pubescens. The well-known A. lophantha 
may also be employed in the same way. 
Plant them out in a rather roomy but well- 
drained border of good loamy soil, a mixture 
of good light turfy loam, three parts, w r ith one of 
leaf-mould or old hotbed manure, a little sand, 
some brick-rubbish or clayey soil burnt hard, 
and a dash of soot, suiting them well. If the 
loam is heavy and deficient in fibre, add a half 
or equal quantity of peat. Plant quite firmly 
and water sparingly until the roots are running 
freely in the fresh soil. Prune, as required, in 
the early spring, and keep the growth free from 
insects, scalo and red-spider especially, by 
syringing freely in bright weather while growth 
is being made, and adopting the usual methods 
employed in such cases. 

Habrothamnus. 

These are evergreen shrubs of scandent habit, 
with clusters of rose, carmine, or orange-coloured 
flowers which are produced successionally over a 
long period, indeed, often nearly all the year 
round, more or less. They are very easily 
grown, progressing freely in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, and any good loamy soil; they are 
not particular alxmt much light, and succeed 
better in shady and even gloomy places 
than most things. They may be trained 
either as pillar-plants, against a wall, or on 
a trellis of any kind. They are easily 
increased by means of cuttings of the young 
shoots inserted in pots of sandy soil in the 
spring, and placed in a littlo heat. When 
planted out and in full growth plenty of water 
is required, and the shoots must not bo stopped 
much, as the trusses are produced for the most 
part on the points of the long growths. Where 
they cannot extend freely the best plan is to let 
one lot of growths bloom, then cut them l>aek 
nearly to tho base, w r hcn a fresh liatch will 
quickly start away again. H. elegans (carmine), 
H. fasciculatus (crimson), and H. (Oestrum) 
aurantiacus (orange-yellow), are the best kinds. 

Hoy A CARNOSA. 

This, the Wax-flower, is a somewhat hand¬ 
some climber, suitable for a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, in growth and foliage resembling 
the Stephanotis, and the pendent trusses of 
blush-white waxy blossoms are very beautiful, 
but tho great fault of the plant is its tendency 
to make too much growth and foliage, and pro¬ 
duce comparatively few flowers. The best and, 
indeed, only way to counteract this is to keep 
the plants quite cool and dry at the root during 
tho winter, the roots somewhat cramped, and to 
avoid the use of much, if any, manure. The 
plants should also have abundance of light, and 
as much sun as possible without scorching the 
foliage. The best compost is a mixture of loam, 
peat, leaf-mould, and old mortar-rubbish in 
nearly equal parts, with a good dash of sand. 

Passion-flowers. 

The Passifloras are at once the most distinct, 
quaint, and, at tho same time, graceful and 
handsome of all climbing flowering plants. A 
large number of the different species arc suitable 
for the stove only, requiring a high temperature 
and moist atmosphere at all seasons, but much 
depends upon tne position and local climate, 
and several kinds, such as P. Kermesina and P. 

E rinceps, thrive quite as well in a well- 
eatea greenhouse in a sunny position near the 
south or south-west coasts as in a warm stove 
in the north ; but such fine kinds os P. Im- 
ptSratrice Eugenie, P. edulis, P. ca»rulea-raoe- 
mosa, P. sanguinea, etc., as well os the common 
P. ccerulea and its charming white-flowered 


variety P. Constance Elliot, will thrive and 
flower freely in any fairly well-heated and sunny 
greenhouse. 

All the Passion-flowers are easily propagated 
by means of cuttings, which strike readily in 
heat in the spring if taken and inserted as for 
the Clematis. The young side-shoots, about 
4 inches long and taken off close to the old wood, 
make the best cuttings. When rooted pot them 
off singly in good loamy soil, and they will grow 
rapidly and make fine plants the same season. 
Occasionally pods of ripe seed may be had— 
from P. co?rulea frequently—and if this is 
sown in light sandy soil in heat in the spring it 
will grow freoly. 

As regards their culture, bear in mind that 
these are essentially sun and warmth-loving 
subjects, and you will not go far wrong. In 
this country they cannot have too much sun, 
light, and warmth, and these being granted, in a 
w’ell-drained bed of light loamy soil they can 
scarcely fail. Give water freely during the 
summer, keep moderately dry in winter, and 
prune them moderately each spring, just before 
the new growth commences. In pots the plants 
do little or no good. 

SOLANUM JASMIKOIDES 

is a free growing and nearly, if not quite, hardy 
evergreen climber, with in summer pretty little 
lilac-white blossoms, something like those of a 
Potato, but smaller. It grows rapidly in any 
good loamy soil, and is easily propagated by 
means of cuttings. Suitable for a wall. 

COBA3A SOANDENS. 

This is a quaint and really handsome plant, 
with elegant foliage and large, well-shaped 
blossoms, which are nearly white at first, pass¬ 
ing to rich purple and green with age. The 
great fault of this climber is that it makes too 
much growth, and does not always flower freely 
under glass. It is really more suitable for the 
open air. Plants are obtained from seed or 
cuttings struck in the spring. When strong 
enough plant out in a bed of light loamy Boil, 
but do not overwater at any time. There is a 
form with variegated leaves, which is rather 
pretty. 

RhYNCHOSPERMUM JASMIKOIDES. 

A pretty and very fragrant evergreen climber 
of moderate growth, with numerous trusses of 
small, white, sweet-scented blossoms, after the 
style of a Jasmine, in the summer. It succeeds 
well in an ordinary greenhouse temperaturo, or 
that of an intermediate house or stove, and in 
very warm and sheltered spots, in the open air. 
It may be grown in a good-sized pot, tho growth 
being trained to sticks placed round tho sides, 
or to a balloon or other shaped wire trellis. If 
planted out in a small IkmI of light soil, train it 
as a pillar plant, or tio to a wire or other trellis, 
not too large, and tolerably near the glass. 

Cuttings formed of tho young shoots, about 
half ripened, in June or July, and 3 inches to 
4 inches* or 5 inches in length, root freely in well- 
drained pots of very sandy peat, plunged in a 
mild hot-bed or propagating-pit, and kept close, 
shaded, and moist till rooted. Then pot off 
singly and grow on in the usual way. 

_B. C. R. 

Franciscea Hopeana.— It is not often 
| that one now meets with this species—an old 
one, it is quite true, but none the less welcome. 
Compared with most of the Francisceas this has 
smaller flowers, but this is more than compen¬ 
sated for in their great profusion, extending over 
a long season, one crop often succeeding another 
in rapid succession upon the merest bit of wood. 
The flowers, which are deliciously scented, open 
at first of a light violet shade, gradually fading 
away to pure white with age. In the more 
favoured districts of the south this Franciscea 
may be stood outside to mature its growths 
after their completion, then when again intro¬ 
duced into warmth it will soon yield a crop of 
bloom. Being a somewhat slow-growing plant, 
it remains for a long time of a convenient size. 
In a cut state it is admirably suited for making 
button-hole bouquets. It is also known under 
the specific name of F. uniflora, and is one of 
the oldest species in cultivation. 

The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalization and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Erotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by A l/red Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boanls, price tie. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-trrtrs on finest han d -mad e 
paper, welt bound In vellum. One Guinea nett. Through aU 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE YELLOW WOOD OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

The tree of which we illustrate a flowering- 
shoot is popularly called Virgilia lutea, but the 
Virgilias are now grouped with the Cladrastis. 
The true namo now of this tree is Cladrastis 
tinctoria, which is synonymous with C. lutea 
and Virgilia lutea, as already indicated. It 
forms a pretty tree for the outskirts of the 
lawn, ana bears its drooping panicles of flowers 
in midsummer, but it is not always satisfactory in 
this respect, whilst the foliage is finely cut. It 
requires a dry, warm soil and a sunny situation, 
conditions under which the wood becomes 
thoroughly well ripened, and the flowers are 
more freely produced the following year. Its 
foliage is splendidly coloured in the autumn, 
changing to a golden tint, which is intensified 
when near to a purple Beech. It is worth 
planting for its autumn colouring alone. There 
is only one other Cladrastis in cultivation, 
C. amurensis, known also as Maackia amurensis. 
It is hardy, and has similar leaves to those of 
C. tinctoria, but they are smaller, and the 


to form permanent specimens than those grafted. 
In the open ground the usual time for thiB 
Daphne to bloom is during the month of April 
or May.—T. 

The Mezereon and its varieties.— 

These are very beautiful iust now. It is 
a pity that such hardy and delightful dwarf 
shrubs are. not more grown, . even the 
common kind being little seen and then 
more often in cottage gardens, where in the 
oarly spring days its purple-pink flowers fill the 
air with their sweet colour. A very fine variety 
is atro-purpurea, this being far darker than the 
ordinary kind, the flowers a rich deep purplo, 
strikingly brought out against the single white 
Daphne. This is one of the most beautiful 
shrubs we havo. Its leafless shoots at this 
season are packed closely with large creamy- 
wliite flowers, which aro as fragrant as those of 
the ordinary kind. A bush of this would give 
pleasure at this season. Groups of the Meze- 
rcon, its white variety in particular, might well 
be made—not only single plants here and 
there. 

Hedera atropurpurea and the For- 
sythias. -If one desires a pretty contrast of 
colour it can be got by planting these two 



yellowish flowers appear in late summer, even 
on quite small bushes. 


352.—Ohoisya ternata.—In South Devon 
the Mexican Orange-flower grows well as a 
standard bush and is perfectly hardy—in fact, I 
do not know a singlecase of death from the severe 
winter of last year in th^‘neighbourhood. Even 
bushes planted late in November, in exposed 
situations, pulled through with no groator 
damage than a browning of their leaves, and 
many specimens that I saw were covered with 
white, odorous bloom in the spring, comparing 
very favourably with neighbouring Ceanothuses 
ancl Buddleias, many of which were killed out¬ 
right, while none came through the ordeal scath- 
less. Choisya ternata has already commenced 
to bloom, and in a weeks’ time will beat its best 
in many sheltered gardens. Here, against a 
wall, it grows to a height of 10 feet, and I saw, 
but a day or so ago, a bush 6 feet high and as 
much through. It seems indifferent as to soil, 
for though in rich deep compost it will make the 
quickest growth, it will also remain healthy and 
flower well on shallow, poor land. The classing 
of this plant, which is hardier than the Laurel, as 
a greenhouse subject, is one of the greatest mis¬ 
takes of recent years.—S. W. F., Torquay. 

Daphne Blagayana.— 1 This is a distinct 
and pretty species, not much known even now, 
though it was first discovered by Count Blagay 
on his estate at Loronzburg, in Camiola, as long 
ago as 1837. It is not invariably seen in a 
flourishing state, and I havo found apparently 
healthy specimens die off in a few days without 
any visiblo cause. This Daphne is of a loose, 
straggling habit of growth, tho creamy-white 
flowers, which become purer in tint after a few 
days’ expansion, being borne in small, compact 
clusters on the points of nearly every shoot. It 
does well as a rockwork shrub, that is, where 
the roots are so situated that they are at no time 
dried up, and partial shade seems to suit it well. 
When the roots are in the fissures of a rock they 
will travel downwards for aconsiderable distance, 
and are then rendered independent of superficial 
moisture. It is usually propagated by grafting, 
but from its spreading, partly procumbent habit 
of growth, layering can be readily carried out, 
ana plants obtained in Ufls^Vay. are morel likely 
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Flowering-shoot of the Yellow Wood of North America 
(Cladrastis tinctoria (syn. Virgilia lutea). 

things together. A few flow’er-lader. shoots of 
the Forsythia spreading over the deep purple, 
almost enocolato-coloured leaves of the Ivy have 
a rich effect. This variety of the Ivy is not 
often seen, but it is very handsome, tho leaves 
rich in colour and the growth vigorous. 

Rhododendron fulgens. -The brightest 
flow’ered of hardy shrubs at this season is un¬ 
mistakably Rhododendron fulgens. Whilst the 
various trees and shrubs belonging to the great 
rosaceous family—tho Plums, Almonds, Peaches, 
etc.—give us whites and pinks in abundance, 
and the Forsythias provide shining masses of 
yellow, the only real rod is this Rhododen¬ 
dron. It rarely misses flowering. Tho 
flowers are of a rich blood-red, each about 
li inches across, and tho whole compact, 
rounded truss 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter. 
The species is a native of the Sikkim Himalayas 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet to 14,000 feet, and 
Sir J. Hooker, who introduced it in 1851, says 
that it is “ one of the richest ornaments of those 
inhospitable regions, the flowers glowing like 
fire in the short hours of morning sunlight.” In 
foliage it resembles R. cam pan u latum, another 
Himalayan species also in flower. In both 
instances the leaves aro covered beneath with a 
reddish felt; tho flow'ers of R. campanulatum, 
however, are white. 

Rhododendron arborenm.— The value 
of this shrub for largo conservatories and winter 
gardens is by no moans so fully taken advantage 
of as it might be, for there aro few’, if any, plants 
that produce at this season so bright and glowing 


a mass of colour. In the typical form the 
flowers, of a brilliant red, are produced in 
rounded, cone-shaped trusses about 4 inches or 
5 inches through, resting on a rosette-like whorl 
of dark green leaves. It is, however, an 
extremely variable species, and the different 
varieties have flowers ranging in colour from the 
brilliant red just mentioned to rose and pure 
white. One of tho best of the rosy-flowered 
varieties is nilagiricum. There is, besides this, 
another variety called limbatum, which has 
flowers very similar to those of nilagiricum, but 
its leaves, instead of being rusty coloured 
beneath, are silvery-grey. Where these Rhodo¬ 
dendrons cannot be grown out-of-doors (and it 
is only in the south and south-wastem counties 
that the climate is mild enough for that), a house 
with sufficient fire-heat to maintain a tempera¬ 
ture above freezing-point in the severest weather 
and which is kept moist and well ventilated in 
summer is best suited to them. R. arboreum is 
tho oldest Himalayan species in cultivation, 
having been introduced in 1820. 

Magnolia consplcua at Oarham Hall, Gold- 
stream, N.B. — Mrs. lluntley sends a photograph of 
this beautiful tree on a wall. It is 13 feet 6 inches in 
height, 7 feet wide, and is on the south wall of the house. 
Upon it there are 463 blooms, and commenced to bloom 
the second week in March. It must be remembered that 
this is in the most northern part of Northumberland, on 
the banks of the Tweed. 


WINTER GLADIOLUS (SCHIZOSTYLIS 
COCCINEA) 

For the cool greenhouse or conservatory in the 
early months of autumn this beautiful flower is 
among the most useful. Few plants can equal 
it for orilliant colouring at tho time stated when 
seen in good condition. In a few gardens here 
and there may be seen a small l>atch of it in fair 
condition, with perhaps half-a-dozen or so spikes 
issuing from an 8-inch pot, and these by no 
means of the best quality. That so beautiful 
and useful an autumn-flow’ering plant should be 
so generally neglected is a matter for regret. 
The usual way of treating this plant is to trans¬ 
plant it in clumps, hence the reason of so much 
useless growth and so very little bloom. Often 
in one large pot may be found sufficient material 
for a dozen, supposing it to liave been well- 
grow’n, instead of the indifferent treatment 
usually accorded it. Just at this season of 
the year the plant is commencing fresh growth, 
and it is a good time to take it in hand. To do 
the plant justice and to produce strong-flower¬ 
ing plants that will send forth spikes bearing a 
dozen to eighteen of its brilliant scarlet blos¬ 
soms some little cultural treatment is necessary. 
Where large pots of it exist these should be 
shaken out w’hen all foar of frost is past, and, 
selecting the largest-sized plants, transplant 
them 6 inches apart on a warm south l>order in 
fairly deep and rich soil. At planting-time, if 
the weather bo dry, a good watering may be 
necessary, but afterwards they will take care of 
themselves. The plant succeeds well in strong, 
rich loam, and in this soil grows vigorously, 
rarely showing any signs of disease in the leaves. 
By the autumn tho largest plants will have 
growths as large as a man’s thumb, shorter than 
usual it may be, but sturdy and certain to 
flower well. The smaller pieces from the spring 
planting should bo pricked off into boxes or into 
nursery-beds to form the batch for another year. 
Though the plant is comparatively hardy, it 
cannot endure severe frosts, and for autumn 
flowering should be lifted early, potted, and 
placed in a cold frame for a few days to en¬ 
courage new roots. After flowering is com- 
pletea remove to a pit secure from frost. In 
spring these plants may be potted into larger 

g >ts and plunged in the open in coal-ashes. 

aving kept the plants two seasons in the pots, 
they will be best shaken out and planted in the 
open, as recommended above. In this way con¬ 
tinued vigour may be kept up, and its useful 
spikes of Sowers fully repay the labour entailed. 


New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers. —We shall bo pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us specimens. Flowers travel best when 
freshly cut. Cotton wool should never be used 
for packing, tho best material being tissue- 
paper laid over them.jral flXITi 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— <Queries and answers art inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampt on-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered, 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who see.Jc assist 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is pained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

To the following queries brief replies are given , 
bid readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

440. —Catchfly {A. FA—The Catch-flies are Silenes, 
and a most interesting and pretty family, dwarf and very 
suitable for the rock garden. S. acaulis (Cushion Pink), 

S. alpestris, S. Pumilio, S. Schafta, and S. virginica (the 
Fire Pink), are the chief kinds. 

441. —Retarding Eucharis from flowering 
(W. II .).—Keep the Eucharis Lilies during July, August, 
and the first half of September in a lower temperature, 
introducing them to the stove about the end of Septem¬ 
ber, giving liquid-manure twice a week wheu placed in 
heat. 

442. —Crown Imperial flowers for decora¬ 
tion (Queesitum).— The flowers of the Crown Imperial 
may be—in fact, are—often cut for decorations. If as much 
stein as is possible is left to die down and support the 
bulb, no great harm is done. It is better at any rate to 
cut the flowers than to ripen the seeds. 

443. —Arums after flowering (Qucesitum).— It 
is rather early for Arum Lilies to be turned outside yet. 
They should complete their growth under glass, and then 
be turned out to ripen. Let them remain in their pots till 
beginning of June, and then divide and plant out in good 
soil, and well supplied with water during summer, and be 
potted up in September, or they may be left in the pots 
till the new growth starts away in July, and then repot. 

444. - Raising the Japanese Windflower 
from seed (Bird). —If you can get seed no doubt you 
can raise plants from it. Sow the seed at once in a pan or 
box of soil, and keep it in a frame or greenhouse until the 
seedlings are 2 inches high, then transplant them where 
they are to remain, but the soil must be made fine for 
them in that Binall state. These Windflowers thrive and 
blossom as well in the shade as when the sun reaches 
them. 

445. —Pig-tree with spotted leaves (Constant 
Reader).—The Fig-leaf is covered with some foreign bodies, 
chiefly on the underside, which have the appearance of 
empty seed-vessels of Gross seeds. They are not attached 
to the leaves in any way, and we should say are harmless. 
Possibly their presence could be explained on the spot. 
The upper side of the leaves are dirty from the excrement 
of some insect, probably from scale. Syringe with a 
solution of soft-soap—2 oz. to the gallon. 

440.—Replanting Turnip thinnings (8. K.).— 

In a general way it is not much use to transplant Turnips. 
They might succeed in showery weather, but the game is 
hardly worth the candle. Better sow a few more seeds in 
the vacant places. Unless you can shelter with handlights 
or in some other way it will not be safe to plant out 
Marrows before the end of May. You may, of course, 
plant seeds in the open early in liny. Tomatoes cannot be 
safely trusted outside before the 20th May. 

447. —Treatment of Vines (F. C. C.).—' There is 
no harm in giving front ventilation to Vines, provided a 
direct draught is not caused on a cold windy day. This is 
the evil of opening the front ventilators, causing mildew 
and all sorts of ills by the check delivered to the Vine. On 
bright days when the thermometer rises to 90 degs., with 
all the top ventilators open, give a chink of air at the 
bottom to prevent the thermometer rising above 92 clegs. 
When it falls below 90 degs. shut the front sashes. 

448. — Insects on Roses (Salop).— The Marshal 
Niel Roses are attacked by green-fly. Can you vaporise 
the house with nicotine? That would settle them at once. 
If you cannot do that, nor yet fumigate with Tobacco, you 
must syringe with some liquid insecticide—4 oz. of (Quassia- 
chips, boiled in a gallon of water, and after straining the 
liquid add 1 oz. of soft-soap. Blend the whole well 
together and syringe the trees with it. Do this in the 
afternoon, and syringe with clear water in the morning. 

449. — Cauliflowers damping (W. A. Jones).— 

Too much moisture in the soil or a want of ventilation is 
the cause of the Cauliflower - plants “damping off.” 
Stirring the soil on the surface is the best preventive. 
Regarding the dropping of the blossoms from the 
Marrows, perhaps you allude to the male flowers. 
These always drop off in due time. If it is the female 
blooms (those which have a fruit at the end of each) 
that are falling, the cause is most likely an insuffi¬ 
cient water supply at the roots, or it may be too much. 
Beat is not necessary for Marrows. Any sweet garden 
soil will grow Vegetable Marrows if all other conditions are 
favourable. The stem of the plants naturally increases in 
size with age ; if it dope -qot exhibit a warty or uneven 
appearance it i ^ all rigat. /vl/a 
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450.— Knots on Vines ((/mf)-—The knots on Vines 
are classed as spurs, and only one bud or shoot should be 
left on a spur, unless the spurs are far apart, and in that 
case two. Leave the strongest, and if you have doubt as 
to fruiting, leave two and remove one soon as you see the 
hunches. The fruit shows when shoot is only 3 inches 
long. Retain shoots nearest stem on spurs, as this prevents 
unsnghtly knots, also select a strong terminal bud or shoot 
at end of rod for extension. Do not allow this to fruit. 

451— Roses for an east wall (A. F., Surreji)-— 
For such a low wall varieties of the Tea-flowering section 
would be the most suitable, and as they are continuous 
flowering, a larger quantity of bloom can be depended upon 
from them. Safrano (apricot colour, small bloom, but 
free), Franeis^a Kruger (coppery-yellow, shaded peach), 
Homer (white, tinged salmon, pretty in the hud), Isal>ella 
Sprunt (sulphury-yellow’, reflex white), I’erle des Jardins 
(pale to deep yellow), Niphetos (pure white, a great 
favourite). 

452. — Plants in greenhouse (Subscriber).—' The 
following plants are well suited for furnishing a rockery 
in a warm greenhouse : Dieffenbochia Bausei, Begonia Rex 
and its varieties, Gymnostachyum Verschaffelti, Ficus 
repens, Fittonia argyrea, Selaginella in variety, Ficus elas- 
tica, various Ferns, such astheordinary Maiden-hair, Adian- 
tum grocillimum, 1* ter is serrulata, P. s. cristata, the Date 
Palm, and Cureuligo recurvata. All the above are beauti¬ 
ful for their foliage, w’hich class of plants we think the most 
suitable for rockeries. 

453. — Treatment of Aloes (C. W. L., Tytheridge). 
—If the sucker-like growths starting from the base of the 
old roots are carefully’ cut off with a sharp knife, with 
roots attached if possible, placed in pots just large enough 
to hold them, they will quickly grow into stocky plants. 
Any fresh garden soil, to which is added old lime-rubble 
or broken bricks, is sufficient to grow them in. If a green¬ 
house is available, or even a cold frame, so much the 
better, as grow’th will be more certain. A warm position 
at the foot of a south wall is the next best place in the 
absence of glass of any kind. 

454. —Forcing Pinks (it. II. D.).— You can grow 
and flower Pinks in your house as easily as you can a 
Fuchsia, but gardeners would not call the treatment you 
describe as forcing. For that purpose cuttings are struck 
in heat in March, and then planted out in the open in 
summer and potted up in the autumn. For your purpose 
you can lift old plants in the autumn and select the 
strongest and youngest side pieces and put them into pots 
or boxes ; take'them to the greenhouse at once. In ordinary 
seasons, and in such a house as vours, they will flower from 
the middle to the end of April. 

455. — Nectarine - leaves “knotted” (A. M. 
Travers).— Your Peach-leaves are blistered by exposure to 
cold winds. Cold currents often r.in alongside garden 
walls and injure the trees in spring. We have seen m u ch 
benefit by the erection of temporary screens of Reeds 
across the trees in the case of long stretches of wall. The 
trees will grow out of it when the warm weather cOhi eg. 
Home of the worst leaves should be picked off and the 
trees syringed with soft-soap and Tobacco-liquor, 2 op of 
soap and k pint of Tobacco-liquor to the gallon of water. 
The check to growth is sure to lead to an attack of green 
or black-rtv, and the new growth must be kept free from 
insects. 

456. — Cropping one-year-old Pears (G. /).) — 
By the term ” first year's fruiting" we presume you mean 

trees planted last year. Much depends upon the size of 
tree and how grown, as very few, if any, fruits should be 
left. The roots of trees will need more strength before 
they bear, and our advice would he to only leave a fruit or 
two to test variety. Two-year-old trees, if of a fair size, 
may have a dozen fruits, but so much depends upon the 
progress they mode last year. We fear those who advised 
you to plant branches of Codlin Apples had never prac¬ 
tised it. Such branches are useless. All need grafting 
unless struck from shoots in a young state, not dying 
branches. 

457. — Grape Gros Colman shanking (Anxious). 
—Without knowing more of the past treatment and 
behaviour of the Vines it is impossible to say what is the 
cause of the shanking of which you complain. Having 
regard to the age of the Vines, it appears to us to be 
through excessive weakness, produced by overcropping in 

revious years, or else the roots have got down into a cold, 
eavy soil. This Grape is not given to shanking more 
than any other sort when skilfully treated, so that we feel 
sure your management is wrong somewhere. The dress¬ 
ing of manure was not excessive. You had better repeat 
it again this season, and see that the roots do not suffer 
for wont of water. 

458. — French Beans In pots (Archie Ley).— The 
variety Canadian Wonder succeeds admirably in pots. An 
ordinary greenhouse or a warm house will suffice, if 
abundance of light can be obtained and the plants kept 
close to the glass to prevent them being drawn up weekly. 
How five Beans in a 4-inch pot in any ordinary moist pot- 
ting-soii. No water will be required until the growth 
Bhows through the soil. When the plants get into rough 
leaf transfer them bodily into pots 7 inches in diameter, 
leaving 2 inches of space at the top of the pot for a top¬ 
dressing of horse-manure later on, to aid tne increase of 
surface-roots. Do not allow’ the plants to suffer for want 
of water, but keep them well supplied and syringe the 
foliage daily with tepid water. 

459. — Treatment of Hyacinth-bulbs after 
flowering.— Should Hyacinth-bulbs after flowering be 
taken out of pots, and when ?— J. Di’RRad. 

*.* Hyacinth-bulbs after fiowering are better planted 
out to complete their growth and ripen. 

460. — Forcing Hyacinths twice.— May Hya¬ 
cinths which have flowered during February and March in 
a greenhouse kept at 45 degs. to 56 degs. be successfully 
used next autumn in the same greenhouse?— J. Dcrrad. 

%* Hyacinths which have been forced will be of no use 
for forcing at any future time. 

401.— The Daisy-fly. —How can maggot in the leaves 
of yellow and white Marguerites (Daisies) begot rid of, and 
what is the cause? They are flue strong young plants.— 
Janr. 

You will find explicit directions about this in Gar¬ 
dening, March SI, page 36. 


462.— Treatment of Hyacinths.— May Hyacinths 
which have flowered outside this spring l»e used in the 

g reenhouse next autumn, and may they be expected to 
ower well ?—J. Durrad. 

*,* Hyacinths which have flowered outside this spring 
may fioiver next spring without forcing in the greenhouse , 
Our climate will not ripen the bulbs sufficiently. 

4G3. — Castor-oll-plants in tubs.— What size tub* 
would be necessary to plant Castor-oil-plants in (the dwarf 
kinds, about 4 feet), placing one plant in each tnh, and 
when should they lie transferred from their pots to the 
tubs?— Bird. 

•»* The tubs ought to be 15 inches in diameter. Turn 
the plants out of 5-inch or 6-inch pots etui of May. The 
bronze-leaved tiiul, Gibsoni, would, suitable, but Aga- 
pant buses and Funkias are better plants for tubs than the 
Iiicinus. 

464. —Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—“ n. II.,” 
on page 82, speaks of outdoor Chrysanthemums. Will he 
kindly give names of six best and say where I could get 
cuttings or young plants to plant out in May /—John 
Nrsbit. 

* # * The following half-dozen arc good for outside, and 
maybe obtained from any of the large growers: Mute. 
Desgrange, Mrs. Hawkins, Ryecroft Glory, Mine. Marie 
Massey, La Vierge, Sam Darlow. 

466.— Seaweed for mulching.— It is almost im¬ 
possible to get farm manure about here, as it is all required 
on the farms where it is made. Do you think there is 
very much virtue in Seaweed for mulching, etc. ? I can 
get plenty of that; in fact, it seems to be very largely used 
on all the land about here, whatever the crop to be planted. 

I wish to use it for general purposes.—R kd Ink. 

*,* You may use the Seaweed, and give in addition a 
little stimulant, such as superphosphate or guano, when 
the plants have made some, progress. 

406.—Shrub for house-front.—I should be glad 
if you will advise me as to the best kind of evergreen 
flowering shrub to plant under a drawing-room window 
which catches the easterly wind over a Tow wall? The 
Laurustinus were killed during the winter of ’94-’95. 
Would prefer a shrub which grows about 3 feet. Aspect, 
north west; soil heavy loam.— Kent. 

Try Berberis empetrifolia or microphylla 

407.— Nitratoof soda for lawns.— In Gardening, 
March 7th, you advised soot and nitrate of soda for 
Moss on lawns in about the proportion—not more than 
2 lb. oi the latter to each rod of ground. Would you 
kindly teil me what you term a rod ? We have a local rod 
04 square yards. Is that what you mean ?— C. Craylky. 

%* An imperial rod or perch of yards square was 
meant. 

408.—Plants for bed.- I shall be much obliged if 
someone will advise me what to plant in a bed 2 feet wide, 
made round a bow window, facing south? I should like 
bright flowers (not “Geraniums”), that will Install the 
summer.—E. P. 

*,* A good strain of dwarf Petunias would flower well 
J in the ivarm sunny spot. The dark-dowered Heliotrope 
tcould be very sweet. J‘hlox Drummoiuti, if well managed, 

1 would be pretty. 

409.- Best six greenhouse Rhododendrons. 

—Would you kindly oblige me with the name of the six 
best varieties of greennoifSe Rhododendrons, distinct 
varieties, not too large growing sorts, hut such as would 
make nice specimens with little trouble ? If you could 
reply by next week’s paper it would greatly oblige.— 
Constant Reader. 

*,* The following will be found suitable varieties : 
Fragrantissimum, jmre white, wry sweet; Taylori, pink, 
with a white tube ; jasminifiorum, white, tinged rose ; 
Yeitchianum, pure white; Gibsoni, blush white, free 
flowering ; Javanicum, bright-orange. 

470.—Lime-water for worms on lawns.— 

Referring to your answer, 342, in lost week’s paper re above, 
will you please say what quantity of lime should be used 
to 12 gallons of water? Also please say if the lime-water will 
do young Grass that has been sown about a month any 
harm V and oblige.— W. Burton. 

*/ Water will only carry a certain quantity of lime. 
You may drop 5 lb. or 6 lb. of unslaked lumps o f lime into 
the quantity of water you name. Leave it a few hours to 
settle, then use the water, ami till up the tub again, drawing 
off the water a second t iuis. The liine-water will not injure 
the young Grasses. 

471.— Quick-growing hardy creepers.— Will 
ou kindly oblige me with the names of twelve varieties of 
ardy, quick-climbing creepers, either annuals or peren¬ 
nials, for a verandah 7 feet high in a very exposed situation 
on the north-east coast?—J. C. S. 

%* Honeysuckles of sorts. Jasmines, Roses of the 
hardiest kinds, including Gloire de Dijon, Crimson Rain 
bier, the Ayrshire Roses in variety. It will perhaps be 
too exposed for Clematis, but you might try Jackmani. 
The only annual that would be of any use are Nasturtiums, 
tall varieties, including the well-known Canary Creeper 
and the Convolvulus. 

472.—A curious Cucumber.—I had sent me 
recently a number of Cucumbers. One of them was half 
green and half white its entire length. This is not the 
effect of light or soil, and the Vine itself exhibits the same 
peculiarity. I should be very pleased if you could give me 
any information on the subject, whether it is of common 
occurrence or no?—A. Renton. 

*,* A freak of Nature, though not a common one. Such 
things are interesting, but of rw value. 

473.— Sample Of soil. — I wish to know whether the 
enclosed sample of soil possesses any manurial qualities ? 
It is the result of a bucket of blood, mode firm with wood- 
ashes, loam, and charcoal ; a certain amount of urine has 
been also added, and it has been allowed to stand twelve 
or more months. If of any use, what quantity per square 
yard ?—Perplexed. 

\* You have not sent thr quantities used ; but, judging 
from the material sent, you could use the soil freely as n 
top-dressing. Jlifidnirtf i\$t\Hpp*hr very strong. 
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474. —Watering Pelargoniums overhead.— 

Are Pelargoniums in a greenhouse benefited by syringing 
or watering overhead with a rosed watering-pot, or la it 
injurious to do so ?—J. W. 8. 

*»* Pelargoniums do not require overhead icatering or 
syringing, and are, ae a rule, much better without it, in a 
general seme. If, however, the lea vet get clogged with 
dust, which it often the. case, then a good washing of soft 
water, applied with a syringe, will cleanse them, and is 
highly beneficial to the plants. 

475. —Season for planting Holly and Laurel. 

—Which is the best season of the year for making planta¬ 
tions of Evergreens, such as Holly and Laurel, autumn or 
spring?—R. 

* # * So douJbt the spring season of the year is the best and 
safest time to plant Holly and Laurel, especially in the 
case of the first named. It should be done at the end of 
April and throughout the. month of May, after the plants 
have commenced to jmt forth new growth, and, if the roots 
are well mulched to protect them from drought, and the 
operation of rejdanting is carefully performed, failures 
rarely occur. 

470.—Pollarding Yew-trees.— Ten days ago I had 
some twenty old Yew trees pollarded at a height of 10 feet. 
They were already breaking out below. Can you advise as 
to the best way of treating them where sawn to stop bleed¬ 
ing, etc. ? Do you recommend tar or zinc, or is there any 
special preparation suitable for this purpose?—A. F., 
Surrey. 

*»* Xo harm will cone to the trees in consequence of 
their bleding, owing to having their tops removed. A 
piece of zinc fastened over the tree where cut would prevent 
the action of the weather upon the stem, and render them 
much less liable to splitting. 

477. —Bngllsh name of Porsythla suspensa. 

—Would you kindly tell ine the popular name for the shrub 
Forsythia suspensa, and where ft can be bought, and if it 
will grow well in a town garden in a soil about a foot deep, 
under which there is clay and cinders, and quite close to 
a railway ?—A. 

*,* The English name of the Forsythia suspensa is 
“ Japanese Golden Ball-tree .” The soil it thrives best in is 
sandy loam. It might succeed in the position you name, 
but the description of the soil it would hare to grow in is 
not very encouraging; however, much can be done by 
attention to ensure success, especially if you could in any 
way improve the sub-soil where you intend to plant it. 
A ny nurseryman will supply you. 

478. —Stopping Vines.- I have often seen the phrase 
"stopping Vines” used in gardening books. Can anyone 
rive me information as to what it means, and when and 
how it is done?—M. 


4 S3.— Shrubs and creeper for various 

aspects.—I shall feel obliged if you will favour me with 
your advice on the following points: My house faces due 
north and south, and as I am anxious to cover both aspects 
with some hard)' perennial creepers or shrubs, preferably 
those bearing blossoms, I shall be glad il you will say 
which shrubs or creepers are suitable for planting on the 
north face, and which are suitable for the south. The 
soil is gravel and sand. I am also anxious to know what 
flowers would thrive on a north aspect?— Kaffir. 

For the north side of the house you must trust 
chiejly to I vies cf sorts, and Ampelcrpsis Veit chi and the 
common variety. The Winter-flowered Jasmine will also 
succeed. On the south front try one Gboire de Dijon Rose 
with Clematis of the Jackmani type. Honeysuckles, such 
as the Dutch and the common kind. The Pyracantha 
will probably be a success, and if there is a warm site the 
Wistaria may be tried. 

484. —Damp greenhouse.— My greenhouse, built 
three years ago, has its back wail exposed to weather from 
south-west and gales off the sea. In wet weather the 
damp comes through the wall to the inner side and causes 
it to become green, and the heat in the house does not 
suffice todryTt. It has been tarred on the outside, and 
painted w ith lime and soot on the inside, but the wall shill 
becomes damp in wet weather. The same wall runs about 
160 feet in the kitchen garden, and is all right. I should 
be grateful for any information as.to how this damp is to 
be overcome?— Fex. 

*»* As the tar had no effect ire should advise you to wait 
till the warm, dry iceather comes, and the greenhouse can be 
freely ventilated, so as to get the wall thoroughly dry, and 
then give it a coat of cement. If put on when the whole 
wood is dry by an experienced workman, we hare no doubt 
the wet will be kept out if it arises from this cause. Is 
there any damp course in the wall I 

485. —Stopping Chrysanthemums.— Please tell 
me in your next issue when to stop the following Chrys¬ 
anthemums so as to have show blooms by middle of 
November ?—Mutual Friend, International, Robert Owen, 
Mons. Panckoucke, Mine. Ad. Moulin, Ad. Chatin, E. O, 
Hill, M. G. Biron, Mrs. E. G, Whittle, Abbe Mendenhall, 
Deuil de Jules Ferry, Amiral Avellan.— Maqooirb. 

*« * To get your buds in good tune you will do well to 
pinch the tip out of each plant about the date named after 
each variety stated below. Should the plants “ break ” 
naturally about the dates suggested, let them take their 
natural course. Robert Owen, first week in May ; Mutual 
Friend , Abbe Mendenhall, second week in May ; Mons. 
Panckoucke, M. G. Biron, Mrs. E. G. Whittle, Amiral 
Avr/lan, International, Deuil de Jules Ferry, third week 
in May; Mrs. E. G. Hill, Mine. Ad. Moulin, Mme. Ad. 
Chatin, last week in May. 


**' The phrase “stopping Vines" simply describes the 
act of pinching off the point of a shoot v'hose growth you 
wish to confine to a limited area; thus, in Vine culture, 
the shoots that bear the fruit (urith the exception of the 
leading one) are what one calls “ stopped ,” say, from three 
to four leaves beyond the bunch, and the lateral, or after¬ 
growths from these shoots are simply served in the same 
manner, if necessary. The act of " stopping ” is jterfarmed 
in precisely the same way on all plants requiring it i.e., 
by simply pinching out the points of the young shoots with 
the thumb and finger. 

479.— Bulbs for window and frame.— Would 

you let me know through Gardrnino the names of some 
first-rate bulbs which I could grow in a cold frame, and in 
a parlour window? Amaryllis in particular, or plants of 
that order. Zephyranthes, or any other showy bulbs. 
They would have the greatest possible care and attention. 
—Old Dklvkr. 

Amaryllis, Belladonna, A.blanda, A.lutea, maybe 
grown in sunny, sheltered spots ouisid', or as you propose, 
fephyranthes Atamasco (Atamasco Lily), /,. Candida 
(Peruvian Swamp Lily), are jrretty bulbs, hardy on weU- 
d rain'd sunny rnckicork. V allot a purpurea (Scarboro' 
Lily) willsucceed under the conditions you name, and there 
are many others among the Cape bulbs that you may add 
t o your list if you leant to extend it. 

481— Plants for window-boxes.—" Beauty ” has 
five window-boxes which he wishes to plant, but does not 
know' what to put in them, and will therefore be glad if 
you can suggest something to keep them gav during the 
summer months? 

\* White Marguerites and Pink Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums will make a simple and yet an effective combination, 
the Ivy leaves hanging over the front of the boxes and the 
Marguerites behind. A few Calceolarias may be dropjxd 
in down the centre of the box. There are many equally 
effective ways of planting window-boxes, and no doubt 
during the next few weeks this subject will be more fully 
discussed than is possible now. 

431.— Bulb growing too tall.— I have some 
Hyacinths and Polyanthus-Narcissus planted in a sheltered 
border facing south, and they have grown to a great 
height, the Hyacinths quite 20 inches, and the Narcissus 
several inches higher. I should be glad if you can tell me 
the reason of this, as the height has caused the Hyacinths 
K* ^ ere an J wa J r keeping them clwarf ?— 

*** The Hyacinths and X a reissue are probably planted 
in light rich soil, and the natural shelter of the sauation 
would still further draw them up ; but 20 inches for 
Hyacinths is a great height, and detracts from their beauty 
and utility. The only way fo keep them dwarfer is to 
plant rather deeper, and add some loam to the soil. 

482. Carnation spotted.— I enclose a Carnation and 
shall be glad if you can tell me the reason of the leaves 
spotting and plant failing ? They were planted five weeks 
ago. I see a good many red-spiders about and wonder 
whether they are the cause. If so, how can I get rid of 
the pesto ? I shall be most glad of your assistance as I 
have many hundreds of plants, and am afraid of them all 
going this w’ay.— Hunting Pink. 

*** The stem of the Carnation layer ivasfirm and sound, 
and so far as as we cotdd see, had no apjxarance of canker. 
Red-spiders would scarcely produce the effect, but the layer 
has not been weU rooted, and the thought occurred that if 
the plaids were not firmly fix d in the soil, they would go 
off in the way described. > -> | 
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486. — Flowers for bed.— Please tell me what plants 
to use to fill two beds 8 feet long, 6 feet wide ? Would the 
following be a good selection : Ranunculus (Turban), Ice¬ 
land Poppies, Pyrethrums, planted in rows, the Poppies 
to be in tne centre or crown of the bed ? The soil is heavy 
clay, but well-manured ; situation, on a high hill, exposed 
to wind, though somewhat sheltered by a high hedge. 
The side beds I propose to fill with Delphiniums, Gaillardias, 
Iris (various). Phloxes, Antirrhinums, etc., massed, leaving 
some apace for a few Violas, Carnations, and seedlings. 
Any suggestion will be much appreciated.— Amateiti, 
Fern Bank. 

*.* A centre of Iceland Poppies, surrounded by Turban 
Ranunculus, edged irith Golden Feather, will make a 
pretty bed. You might have some Chrysanthemum Asters 
in reserve to take the place of the Ranuneulue when they 
cease to flower. You do not give size of side-beds, but they 
might be effectively filled urith the plants you name, filling 
in the back with the Delphiniums and Herbacemts Phloxes, 
next Gaillardias, Irises, and Antirrhinums, groups cf 
Carnations along the front, set in a groundwork of Violas. 

487. Sealing exhibition plants.— Can you or 

any of your readers suggest something for the following ? We 
are intending during the coming summer to have a flower 
show among poor people in a mission district, and to make 
quite sure that the plants have been genuinely grown bv 
the exhibitor, we intend to have the young plantH sealed, 
say, a month or so before the show. We want to know 
what is the best way to seal or mark the plants in such a 
way that the seals or marks cannot be renewed or tampered 
with, or in any way taken off and placed on other plants 
without detection.' Any suggestions will be most welcome. 
—H. W. C. 

There are many methods adopted to ensure the 
staging of plants which the exhibitor has actually groirn. 
We suggest, as a simple means to check any irregularity 
on the part of dishonest exhibitors, that a small piece of 
coloured ribbon or tape be passed arouiul the stem of the 
plant at its base, seating the hco ends together with sealing- 
wax a nd stamping it with an approved seal. The material 
should hang loosely, thus allowing room for the stem of the 
plant to develop. It tcould then be impossible for the loop 
to be removed without breaking the seal, which, of course, 
should immediately disqualify the owner of such plant. 

488. —Chrysanthemums. — I have some young 
plants (Japanese), procured from a nursery. They are from 
9 inches to 1 foot nigh. Should I now pinch out the top 
of each plant, or will they break naturally ? How high 
ought tney to be before they show their first break ? I do 
not understand as to securing the second crown bud. I 
suppose the first crown-bud is the first flower bud that 
appears on the plant, and I am simply to pinch this first 
bud out. If so I suppose the plant will break again and 
another flow'er-bud will appear later on, and which bud is 
called the second crown-bud, and it is this second bud 
which should remain, all others being pinched out which 
may form. If this is so I suppose the shape of the plant 
will be different to that shown in your issue of the 
18th January last, which I have carefully studied?— 
Beginner. 

*»* As we stated in Gardening, January 18th lart, some 
varieties give three or four crown buds, but a large propor¬ 
tion cf those varieties in commerce are of the kind, itine¬ 
rated there. We cannot tell you when your plants shou'd 
make their “break”—i.e., when the first bud should appear. 
Perhaps we may assist you if you send your list along to 
us. You must understand that the peculiarities of some 
varieties necessitate a much earlier bud production than 


is the case with others; therefore, before we can do 
anything we must have a list of those sorts you are 
growing. _ 


The new C&nna Italia.— This fine new Canna is 
in flow er in Mr. Morse’s nursery at Epsom. It has large 
bright-green leaves and tall stems, bearing splendid spikes 
of bold flowrers of a scarlet colour, bordered with yellow. 
It is a distinct and handsome variety. 


TO OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Archie Ley.—E. J. Lowe’s "British Ferns,” in two 
volumes, 21s. each volume, published by George Bell and 
Son, York-street, Covent-garden, and, we fear, hardly 
procurable now, unless it be accidentally. Druery r s 
" Choice British Ferns ” mainly treats of choice varieties, 
and there are no coloured illustrations. You might get 
from Mr. Schneider, 17, Ifield-road, West Brompton, his 
“Book of Choice Ferns,” in parts (22), at 2s. each, but there 
the British species and varieties are mixed among the 
exotic. However, this is much more up-to-date than 
any of the other works, being published fully twenty years 

later than the others.- R. H. W.— We have riven many 

notes about the culture of Violets in frames. There is no 
book that we are aware of that deals exclusively with the 
subject, but there is a large amount of information in 
recent numbers of Gardening. A valuable little note from 
a successful grower appeared iu Gardening last week, 
April 18, page 92.- Mrs. B., Isle of Wight.— Your ques¬ 

tion does not concern this paper. We have handed your 
letter to the Editor of Farm and Home, a journal that 
deals with such matter. You will get excellent advice 
from that publication. An answer will appear, w*e should 

think, in April 26 number.-IF. J. Risdett.— Many thanks 

tor your note.- A. Dram. —There is a society at Lee 

called the Lee and Blackheath Horticultural Society. We 
are not aware who the secretary is, but you can easily 
ascertain this by asking at some neighbouring nursery. 

-J. M. P.—You should be able to get this at any good 

nursery. We do not recommend individual traders, but 

consult our advertising columns.- Cantab. —Consult our 

advertising columns.- J. Lawson. —Please give more 

particulars. Is the fence between two houses or fields ? 

Have you no former agreement respecting the matter?- 

Lady Perplexed.—It you lay poisoned grain about you 
will lay yourself open to a severe penalty, for you will have 
no means of knowing where the grain may be carried. 
You may find you have done something which will cause 
you lifelong- regret. Further, you have no right to 
destroy your neighbour’s pigeons, and will be liable in 
damages if you do so. You can make your neighbour pay 

for the damage they do to your crops. - IF. C. Perkins. 

—You should apply to some of the large nurserymen. If 
you had sent a stamped envelope we might have sent you 

a private communication, but certainly not otherwise.- 

A. Ashbt/.—We think you could be classed as quite an 
amateur, but certainly not as a cottager, because your 
work is quite different to that followed by a bond-fide 
cottager. But you are an amateur, and could show in those 
classes provided for single-handed gardeners. Such 
classes are generally to be found in the schedule. 


NAURS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»♦ Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Archie Ley.—l, Asplenium 
Adiantum-Nigrum (Black Maiden-hair Spleenwort), also 
known as the French Fern of market; 6, Blechnum 
spicant (Hard Fern); 3, Lastrea spinuloea (narrow Prickly- 
toothed Shield Fern); 4, Asplenium ruta-muraria (Wall 
Rue). None of the above are related to the " Oak Fern," 

the botanical name of which is Polypodiumdryopteris.- 

A. Xicolans.—l, Narcissus bicolor maximus; 2, N. Ber- 
nardi: 3, N. incomparabilis Sir Watkin (very poor) ; 4, N. i. 

variety ; 6, Aubrietia purpurea.- J. M. C.— Lunaria 

biennis, commonly known as Moonwort or Honesty. It is 
a useful biennial plant, perfectly hardy, and flowering 
freely in the spring. After flowering, the skeletonised 
seed-pods are especially useful for the winter decoration 

for vases.- John Wilkinson. —1, Funkia undulata 

v&riegata; 2, Nephrolepis ensifolia; 3, Pteris longi folia ; 

4, Sedum Rhodiola; 6, Gasteria pulchra; 6, Athyrium Filix- 
fmmina var. Frizelliee ; 7, Doodia lunulata; 8, Common 

Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinale).- Crevenagh. —1, Dried 

up ; 2, Narcissus poeticus (The Pheasant’s Eye or Poet’s 
Narcissus); 3, N. bicolor Empress ; 4, N. poeticus omatus ; 

5, N. Emperor ; C, N. Telauionius fl.-pl. (Butter and Eggs). 

- J. Willow.— 1, Please send in fruit; 2, Cupressus 

Lawsoniana; 3, send in fruit. It is very difficult to deter¬ 
mine from a mere tip of the leaf ; 4, Spring Snowflake (Leu- 
cojum vemum ; 6, Doronicum caucasicum(Leopold’s Bone). 

- Manchester. —1, Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia; 2, 

Double White Clematis; 3, Andromeda polifolia; 4, 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus ; 5, Selaginella uncinata ; 6, 

Aoiantumcardiochlsenum.- M. J. —Iriachinensis(Mom 

flmbriata). The plant grows well potted in good fibrous 
loam, leaf-inould, and small stones or gravel, and may be 
grown in a cool greenhouse. The main point is to induce 
vigorous growth, and then in order to develop the flower- 
spikes some warmth is an advantage if not absolutely 
essential. A little weak manure-water and slight shade 
should be given during its season of growth. It is 
a native of China and Japan, and is an evergreen species. 

-IF. Scoff.—The numbers were quite disarranged when 

we opened the box. The white flowering twigs were those 
of Amelanchier canadensis. The little yellow flower was 
Kpimedium pinnatum, and the double orange-coloured 

one Kerria japonica, fl.-pl.- W. H. A., Blackburn.— 

Odontoglossum Kanvimki. Name of Fern next week.- 

A. J. Leal ham. —Roui u lea Bulbocodium var. pylium. It 

is rather uncommon ; a Grecian bulb.- H. A., Combs.— 

1, Anthurium Scherzerianum ; 2, Pteris serrulata cristata ; 
il, Sedum Sieboldi; 4, Pteris cretdca albo-lineata; 6, 
Aucuba japonica variegata (female); 7, Nephrolepis exal- 
tata; 8, Next week; 9, Primula verticillata; 10, Leyces- 
teria fonnosa; 11, Prunus sinensis, fl.-pl.; 12, Berberis 
Dorwini; 13, Aspidistra lurida variegata (Parlour Palm) ; 
14, Variety of Dracwnu.— -Mrs. F. Saunders, Oaklea. — 
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Amelanchier canadensis.- H. Bird.— 1, Sparmannia 

africana; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 3, Please 
send better specimen ; 4, Ilabrothamnus elegans; 5, Appa¬ 
rently Mexican Orange (Ohoisya ternata), but send flowers, 
please ; 6, Please send in flower; 7, Oyrtomium falc&tura; 
8, Adianturn scutum. 


Catalogues received.— Seeds.—Messrs. Toogood 

and 8ons, Southampton- New Rote* and Florist* 

Floioer$. —Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross, 

Herts.- Novelties for lft96. —Messrs. J. Yeitch and Sons, 

King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


POULTRT AND RABBITS. 

LES80NS OF THE WINTER. 


in such a season would fail, because she would be 
sure to get her comb frostbitten. To sum up, 
I should say that those who are in want of 
winter eggs cannot do better than follow a 
similar line of breeding to that recommended; 
and the pullets should be hatched in the second 
half of March or very early in April. Pure 
Leghorns, Minorcas, or Andalusians, are best 
timed to leave the shell in the second half of 
April. For layers I should not recommend the 
Indian Game cross ; in spite of the fact that I 
have noticed some half-bred pullets this after¬ 
noon which are near laying, though only 
hatched in September last. Doulting. 


Pullets. 

The practical poultry-keeper, no matter whether 
his object be to breed exhibition stock or merely 
ordinary Fowls for laying and table purposes, 
is ever on the alert to profit by the lessons 
which are offered him year by year. The result 
is that for the future he is careful to avoid those 
lines which have proved unsatisfactory in past 
seasons; and, on the other hand, pays more 
attention to those branches of his business 
which have been unusually profitable. The 
easy-going poultry-keeper, on the other hand, 
does not pay attention to mere details, and, as 
might be expected, never makes any advance 
from the position he has held for a long time. 
I hold that the most experienced poultry- 
keeper in the world can still pick up a hint here 
and there which may serve him in good stead at 
some future date ; and, what is most important 
to remember, the lessons are learnt when least 
expected. 

In my last paper I wrote about the lessons 
which I had learnt during the winter, which has 
now given way to spring, from the laying stock 
which were hatched previous to 1895. I now 
propose to give a few notes on the results forth¬ 
coming from a flock of last year’s pullets. I 
have repeatedly stated in these columns that 
only good layers should be bred from if a good 
laying strain is to be built up ; and on more 
than one occasion I have pointed out that the 
Indian Game Fowl is more adapted to the table 
than for eggs. A year ago, I happened to have 
some autumn-hatched pullets and cockerels of 
1894, bred from first-class laying hens, mated 
with an Indian Game cock. They were hatched 
specially for the table, and were being used as 
such. Eggs from pullets only five months old I 
should not naturally look for, especially after 
such severe weather os we experienced a year 
ago ; but in spite of expectations and frost, the 
pullets in question began to lay at the age men¬ 
tioned, ana a large number of small eggs (which 
came in very well for young chickens) were 

{ irodueed. I thought my former views of the 
ndian Game Fowl as a layer must be 
modified, and I therefore hatched some¬ 
what largely from the same pen in March and 
April last, reserving thirty-four of the half-bred 
Indian Game pullets for laying purposes at the 
beginning of tne winter. Although I must not 
complain of the actual results, they have some¬ 
what disappointed me, for in November the 
whole lot aid not produce as many eggs as ten 
Leghorn-Brahma pullets of the same age. In 
December they did much better, and in January 
better still, so that they average about twenty- 
four eggs each for the four months, and during 
January twelve were sitting, some most of the 
time. The ten cross-bred pullets just referred 
to had an average of nearly 464 up to the 
31st January, during which month they only 
laid 83, so that up to New Year’s Eve they had 
laid 381 eggs between them. This proves that 
for winter laying we cannot beat a cross be¬ 
tween a non-sitting and a sitting breed. I can¬ 
not give results from a batch of White Leghorn- 
Brahma pullets without bringing in some White 
Leghorns which left the nest on the 1st June 
last. On the 3rd December I found one of the 
latter laying, and having no other pen 
available I was forced to mix the 20 
White Leghorns with 31 White Leg¬ 
horn-Brahma cross. It is, therefore, impos¬ 
sible to separate the egg9. In December, how¬ 
ever, the 51 pullets laid exactly 510 eggs, 
which I venture to say is not bad The pure 
Brahma pullets are longer in commencing busi¬ 
ness, so that if they are to lay freely in October 
they must be hatched early in March. I believe 
they would shine more in a severe wiuter owing 
to their heavier feathering.^ The pure Deghora 
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Treatment of young Rabbits (A 

Subscriber J. —The greatest care should be taken j 
in giving green food to young Rabbits, and also | 
in keeping them in a ary place, and free from 
draughts while admitting plenty of fresh air. 
The green food should never be given in a wet 
state from rain or dew, or even freshly gathered, 
but should be spread out for a few hours in the 
sun and air to dry all the grossness out of it 
before giving it to the Rabbits. A very small 
allowance of green food should be supplied to 
young Rabbits just beginning to feed them¬ 
selves. Roots, such as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, 
etc., may be given with safoty in quantity. You 
would find a little sweet hay given three or four 
times a week very beneficial. Take care to 
remove any unconsumed dry food from the 
feeding-trough some little time before giving a 
fresh supply. A great point in the successful 
rearing of young Rabbits is to induce them to 
consume a due proportion of dry food. They 
will always eat an unlimited quantity of green 
food if allowed to do so, and this is the chief 
cause of so many young Rabbits dying off at 
about six weeks or eight weeks old. 

Incubators (Pro Bono ).—Of course, chickens raised 
by an incubator are of value for laying. They do not 
differ from those raised in any other way ; it depends 
upon how they are oared for afterwards. 

Chicory plants for poultry (Amateur Poultry 
Fancier ).—We do not remember the advertisements you 
write of, nor did we know if there is any special virtue in 
Chicory for poultry. All suitable green food is of value 
for feeding. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

Ancient Society of York Florists.— 

A lecture was given recently at York by Mr. 
W. A. Clark (of Messrs. Backhouse and Son’s 
nurseries), who took for his subject British 
plants in their native habitat, illustrated by 
limelight views. The lecture was instructive 
and pleasing. All the mountains and principal 
lakes in Cumberland and Westmoreland were 
fully illustrated, showing different sections of 
the mountains inhabited by plants ; also a few 
views of Corsica were exhibited, showing the 
Lemon-tree in full fruit and the Prickly Pear. 
After a lengthy discussion on plants and Ferns a 
hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer was 
proposed by Mr. Mackintosh. Mr. J. G. Melburn 
was in the chair. Papers and lectures are given 
monthly at this society. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

THE USE OF CUCUMBERS. 

More than a hundred years ago Dr. Kitchiner 
wrote that “ the ordinary method of cutting 
Cucumbers into slices witn raw Onions, served 
up with vinegar, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
is most vulgar and most unwholesome. ’ Yet 
to-day this is a common way of serving this 
vegetable. There are several other ways of 
serving Cucumbers, common in French families, 
to which attention ought to be directed. A 
simple method is to peel three large Cucumbers, 
and cut them lengthwise in four ; season them 
with salt and pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
butter; pour a large cupful of white stock 
or cold milk over them, and let them 
boil from fiteen minutes to half an hour. 
Take up the Cucumbers. Beat up the 
yolks of two eggs and three tablespoonfuls of 
sweet cream. Add a little of the hot mixture, 
and then stir it in the whole. Add also a tea- 
spoonful of chopped Parsley. Stir this mixture 
over the fire and serve. Pour it over the 


Cucumbers. Until it thickens it must not boil. 
Another way of serving Cucumbers is stuffed. 
This is a favourite French method. Select about 
six Cucumbers, which are of medium size. Cut 
off the lower ends and pare them, and with a 
little vegetable scoop or a small, keen-bladed 
knife, remove the seeds. Prepare a forcemeat of 
raw veal or, better still, of chicken. Chop enough 
of this meat to make half a cupful. Add to it half 
a gill of milk and half the quantity of stale 
bread there is of meat. Pour the milk over the 
bread and put it in a double boiler to cook. There 
should be just milk enough to make a smooth 
paste. When the mixture has cooked for ten 
minutes, add the veal or chicken to this paste. 
Mix them together. The meat should be 
chopped fine and pounded to a pulp before it is 
mixed. Rub the whole through a sieve like any 
other forcemeat. Add salt and pepper, and a 
teaspoonful of Onion-juice and two well-beaten 
egg-yolks. Use this forcemeat to stuff the 
Cucumbers. Lay them in a saucepan, after 
filling up the open ends with the pieces cut off, 
and fastening them in place with a string. 
Cover them with stock or cold milk, if stock is 
not to be had. Serve them with a cream sauce, 
or lay them on slices of toast like Asparagus, 
and make a rich, drawn butter sauce, to pour 
over them. Stuffed Cucumbers are really a 
delicious dish, and much more wholesome than 
the ordinary green Cucumber and vinegar of our 
everyday table 


Watercress butter. —Pick the leaves of 
a quantity of Watercress, and mince them as 
fine as you can ; then dry them in a cloth, mince 
them still more and dry them again, then knead 
them with as much fresh butter as they will take 
up, adding a very little salt and white Pepper, 
and with a couple of butterman’s pats Bhape 
your Watercress butter into as many pats of as 
many shapes as you are able to work out. 

Danish pudding. —Pick and wash a cupful 
of pearl tapioca, put it into a saucepan with 
14 pint of boiling-water, cook one hour till trans¬ 
parent, stir often, add a saltspoonful of salt, 
naif a cupful of sugar, and half a tumbler of 
currant jelly. Stir till all the jelly is dissolved, 
pour into a dish and keep on ioe. Serve very 
cold with sugar and cream. 

Hints on cooking vegetables.— All 

vegetables should be carefully looked over, and 
all decayed or unripe ones thrown out or tho 
part cut away. Like meat, they should not be 
washed unless it is necessary, and then it should be 
done as quickly as possible, never allowing them 
to soak in water. Potatoes, and such vegetables 
as do not require to be pared, should be scrubbed 
with a small vegetable brush, which will quickly 
remove the dirt without breaking the skin. Cab¬ 
bage, Cauliflower, Spinach, and such vegetables 
as vermin often frequent, should be carefully 
examined and washed in cold water. The cook¬ 
ing of Potatoes should be varied. Even so simple 
a method as boiling may be varied by boiling 
them with the skins on and removing them be¬ 
fore they are served ; by paring them before 
they are boiled, and by occasionally serving 
them in their jackets. Whichever way you 
do, remember that Btewing and boiling 
are two different processes. The latter 
consists in having plenty of boiling water, 
well salted, and fire sufficient to cause tho 
pot to boil up quickly after the vegetables aro 
added, and to Keep it boiling until they aro 
done. Turnips should always be pared. 
Season with butter, pepper, and salt, and mash 
fine. Beets should never be pared or cut in the 
least. Wash lightly and boil until they can be 
easily pierced with a fork. This will be from 
two to three hours. Skim them out and leave 
them until cold, when the skin can be easily 
removed. Onions should be pared. When 
nearly done the cover should be removed and 
the water evaporated as near as possible without 
scorching. Then season with butter, pepper, 
salt, and sweet cream. Cabbages should be 
boiled in plenty of salt water, to which a lump 
of baking soda as large as two Peas has been 
added. Cabbage is also good chopped fine and 
boiled thirty minutes in a little water. Cook 
as dry as possible, then add one tablespoonful 
of butter and salt to suit the taste. Cook the 
butter, without burning, five minutes, then add 
four tablespoonfuls of strong vinegar and serve 
immediately. . ;| frcm 
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THE DOUBLING OF DAFFODILS. 

As a constant subscriber, and one always much 
interested in your valuable paper, I write to 
say that Double Daffodils are not always (as 
stated in your “ Answers to Correspondents,” 
March 28, page 59) sports from seed ; neither is 
it an “ erroneous supposition that Single Daffo¬ 
dils become double on certain soils.” Two 
years ago I dug up from woods near here, where 
Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus is very common, 
some fifty odd bulbs, all—or nearly all—bearing 
at the time ordinary single flowers. Last year 
the majority of them bore semi-double flowers, 
and this year there is not one of them with 
single flowers. In 1894, when I came to live 
here, there was not a Daffodil of any sort in the 
garden, and I have never planted a double one, I 
as I have a rooted dislike of Double Daffodils. 
Although 1 do all the gardening niyself, I have 
never seen a seedling Daffodil of any sort appear, 
and therefore have not the slightest doubt 
that the changed conditions— i.e., more light, 
manure, and sandier soil, with more rapid 
drainage—have produced the double flowers. 
N. Telamonius is not a recognised botanical 
species, but only a form of N. pseudo-Narcissus. 

I intend next year to plant my monstrous 
doubles into poorer and shadier soil, in hopes 
that they will revert to their original single 
condition. You are quite at liberty to make 
what use you like of these facts.—A. E. H. 

* # * The Editor of Gardening has forwarded 
me a letter of yours on the subject of Double 
Daffodils, because he and others know that for 
the last twenty years I have paid more atten¬ 
tion to ascertain facts concerning the doubling 
of Daffodils and to the natural history of the 
Trumpet Daffodil, both os a wild and as a culti¬ 
vated plant, than almost any other person living. 
I used (thirty years ago; I am now seventy years 
old) to believe implicitly that wild Daffodils 
would turn double by cultivation, but a long 
series of experiments in my own garden and the 

f ardens of others made me doubtful about it. 

investigated some forty or fifty cases in which 
it was alleged that Daffodils turned double, and 
found that nearly all had been made on very in¬ 
sufficient observation, and that when I sent a 
stock of wild Daffodils to the owners of these 
gardens, with instructions how to observe them, 
and to Bend me the first double flower they pro¬ 
duced, they, without exception, failed to make 
any of the bulbs I sent produce double flowers. 

At the same time, I own that there remain 
three or four instances in which the good faith 
of the observer cannot be doubted, and in which 
wild Daffodils (of the ordinary pseudo-Narcissus 
type) were sent to me from wild sources which 
were said to turn in cultivation to Double Tela- 
monius, specimens of the transformed flowers 
being also sent to me, and I cannot doubt the 
facts, and yet when bulbs from the wild source 
were Bent to me they failed altogether in all the 
soils I could give. I varied these in character in 
many ways, to change their habit, and clumps re¬ 
main to this day, which have remained entirely 
unchanged for ten or fifteen years. When 1 
failed in all my endeavours, trying all kinds of 
chemical combinations^' etc.,, in thpTsoj], to 
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change any single into a double flower, I 
believed that it was a peculiarity of climate or 
subsoil. My present l>elief is that the garden 
variety known as “ Double Telamonius” may 
under certain circumstances degenerate when it 
runs wild, so as to be undistinguishable from 
the typical wild pseudo-Narcissus ; but that it 
still retains its potentiality of reverting to its 
original double. I may add that I can see no 
reason why cultivation should not make single 
flowers, without any intervention of seed, sport 
into double ; but the fact in these cases which 
puzzles me, and Barr and others who have 
investigated the matter, is that the double 
flowers produced in cultivation, supposed to be 
from the wild typical pseudo-Narcissus, are 
never those of the wild variety w hich frequently 
in Devonshire, Pembrokeshire, Isle of Wight, 
and elsewhere produces double flowers as a wild 
plant, but those of the variety knowm as Tela¬ 
monius. You rightly observe that the common 
wild Daffodil and the large garden form known 
as Telamonius are considered by botanists one 
species. So are the tiny White Pyrenean mos- 
chatus, and the Giant Yellow maximus, and 100 
other very distinct wild varieties; but these 
varieties will go on in their wild habitat for 
hundreds of years coming perfectly constant from 
seed, and varying within very narrow limits. 
They will also continue quite constant (if they 
live) in cultivation ; but if brought together the 
seedlings will exhibit endless intermediate 
forms. I have for many years paid particular 
attention to the intermediate forms which are 
produced by crossing the wild type of pseudo- 
Narcissus with Double Telamonius (which, 
strange to say, produces, not only fertile pollen, 
but fertile seed), the intermediate forms—of 
which I have had thousands, both double and 
single—are for the most part delicate, and die 
out in cultivation in a few’ years, and it is very 
rare, though not unknown, to find the two 
varieties mixed and crossing in any wild habitat. 
With regard to wild or quasi-w r ild doubles, I 
have had thousands, I may say, sent me from 
different counties. Sometimes they are difficult 
to identify at once, but always declare themselves 
after a year or two of cultivation to belong 
either to the large “ garden ” Telamonius or the 
double typical pseudo - Narcissus. Of the 
latter I have formerly hod two hundred or more 
sent in one parcel from Pembrokeshire. None 
of these ever changed their character in 
cultivation, though they are very prone to die 
out. The Tenby Daffodil produces from seed 
doubles which cannot be distinguished from the 
garden Telamonius, and such are found wild 
with the Tenby Daffodil. 

In my garden, the subsoil of which is cold, 
the Double Wild Daffodil has a tendency to 
revert to perfectly single flowers, but if I select a 
lot of the bulbs which nave produced large single 
flowers, and send them to a friend’s garden in 
Devonshire, they always become fully double 
again the first time they flower there. The 
puzzle, therefore, to me is not that Single 
Daffodils become double in cultivation, but that 
the wild pseudo-Narcissus changes to the very 
distinct (both in leaf and flower) Telamonius. 
Yours is not the only instance. A lady living 
near Andover has assured me that again and 


again she has dug up wild Daffodils from a cop¬ 
pice at Longparish in Hampshire, which I know, 
and that in a season or two in her garden they 
all turn to the Double Telamonius. Another case 
was on the borders of the New Forest, and may 
possibly be the same as that in your experience. 
I am bound to say that in both these cases bulbs 
were sent to me from the wild habitat, and failed 
after many years to Bhow any variation of their 
original condition. 

I send you some small individuals of Double 
Telamonius from my garden, and some Double 
Wild pseudo-Narcissus, one or two having re¬ 
verted to single. The two varieties (unless crossed 
in cultivation) never approach nearer than this 
in my garden. Will you kindly send a specimen 
or two of the Double Wild Daffodil, also, if con¬ 


venient, the same before the transformation ? 

C. Wolley-Dod, Edge Hall , Malpas. 

[ We fonvarded the letter of our correspondent 
to the Rev. G. Wolley-Dod f and the above is his 
reply.— Ed.] 


SUMMER PLANTING. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule as to the arrangements to be made with 
summer bedding-plants. It sometimes happens 
that the owner nas a taste in a particular direc¬ 
tion which the gardener has to follow, and even 
if this is not so, much depends on the style of 
the garden, its natural surroundings, the size 
and shape of beds, whether they are isolated on 
turf or form part of a geometrical design, and 
many other considerations. There are, how¬ 
ever, one or two rules always applicable that 
may be noted. In the first place, faulty and in¬ 
congruous mixtures should be avoided, and if a 
certain number of mixed beds are required— 
whether they consist of two, three, or several 
colours—the arrangement requires a considerable 
amount of taste. This naturally does not refer to 

? lants of the same species as Beedling Verbenas or 
’etunias. Small beds, especially if they are close 
together and form part of a complicated design, 
should be filled with only one variety, with 
perhaps a single plant of graceful habit to 
relieve the dwarf carpet. Plants for small beds 
should also be on a correspondingly small scale. 
Thus, West Brighton Gem, Surprise, Golden 
Harry Hieover or Manglesi Pelargoniums 
would be far better than, say, Lucius or A maranth, 
and the Violetta strain of Tufted Pansies better 
than the Countess of Kintore type. Again, for 
large beds, if the old-fashioned plan of a centre 
block and an edging is adopted, the latter 
should be sufficiently wide to snow itself to ad¬ 
vantage. A narrow edging or two separate bands 
of colour from the centre is a style of planting 
not to be commended. I said above that a 
mixture of colours in one bed should be avoided. 
This applies to several varieties of similar 
height and not to the judicious blending of a 
few taller subjects on a dwarf carpet, possibly 
when well done one of the most pleasing 
features of summer bedding. In the case, for 
instance, of Tuberous Begonias—free-flowering 
and of vigorous habit, but with the flower-spike 
inclined to droop—they were formerly planted 
thickly in order to cover the ground, and 
under such conditions there was a natural 
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complaint that the greater portion of the 
flowers could not be seen) ana in this case a 
combination of colour has been made With 
advantage by planting the scarlet, crimson, and 
pink shades thinly on a carpet of variegated 
Mesembryanthemum, and the lighter colours 
on Sedum Lydium. In beds of larger sizo the 
Fuchsias may be employed as previously recom¬ 
mended, and similar standard or pyramidal plants 
of Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, with the dwarfer 
Pelargoniums noted above as suitable for small 
beds. Also the mingling of flower and foliage 
is sometimes very effective. The beautiful 
variegation of Abutilon marmoratum is seen to 
the best advantage on a bed of purple Petunias, 
and Humea elegans and Grevillea robusta, to 
instance two plants of graceful habit, may be 
used with many dwarfer subjects. Before pass¬ 
ing from the planting of large beds it cannot be 
too strongly enforced that they should be filled 
with plants of larger growth, especially where 
they are standing alone on turf. Large 
beds that occupy a space of, sav, from 10 ) square 
feet to 200 square feet should never be filled 
with plants like the ordinary Pelargonium 
or Begonia. If it is deemed advisable 
to go in for good blocks of flowering 

S lants, tall Fuchsias, Marguerites, free-blooming 
^icti and Pompon Dahlias, summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums and Pentstemons rank among 
the oest plants for the purpose. It may, how¬ 
ever, be added that in the case especially of 
larger beds, herbaceous plants of strong vigorous 
habit and a well-sustained flowering season are 
the more suitable. 

Mixed beds 

may now be found to predominate in many flower 
garden arrangements. In connection with such 
oxls it may be noted that they form an interest¬ 
ing feature when well planted, but are very 
objectionable if the planting of them is left 
until the stock is nearly exhausted, and they are 
then filled thickly with a lot of odds and ends 
that crowd one upon the other so soon as they 
begin to grow, so that there is no proper 
development of individual plants or a general 
tono of harmony to the bed as a whole. Having 
decided on the character, of mixed beds, 
it is well to plant first thinly those things 
that are to be the leading feature, 
and afterwards to fill in with others 
that will associate well with them. Scented 
Pelargoniums in variety that make a compara¬ 
tively poor show from a flowering standpoint, 
but which are often very useful for cutting, 
through the summer months, may form the 
groundwork of one or more mixed beds, and the 
majority of them will grow into bushy plants 
of large size if sufficient room is allowed at 
planting time. The best of the annuals, as 
stocks, Asters, and Zinnias, are sometimes used 
to fill up such beds as are under consideration, 
but the practice is hardly to be recommended, 
and is apt to lead to a very incongruous mix¬ 
ture. Writing of annuals rominds one that 
whore they were sown in box or frame with the 
view that they should presently occupy a some¬ 
what prominent position in the garden, they 
should be pricked off as soon as they can be 
handled with the idea of securing good plants. 
As this month will be a busy one in all flower 
gardens where bedding plants still predominate, 
it is advisable to push forward at the present 
time any work that can be done. East Lothian 
Stocks, for instance, that have been wintered in 
frames can be planted at any time, and if the 
stock is somewhat limited owing to the severe 
weather in February, they may occupy portions 
of beds to be presently filled by the spring-sown 
Ten-week. Any arrangements into which hardy 

E lants enter may, so far as these are concerned, 
e pushed forward— plants, for instance, like 
the silvery Veronica, the variegated Grasses, 
and the like. A broad edging of one of the 
la rger Grasses, the striped Digraphis, associates 
well either with another hardy plant, as Fuchsia 

g racilis, or with Dahlia Fire King. It has, 
owever, a Couch-like propensity for spreading, 
and should not be introduced among plants of 
dwarf or tender habit. No mention of hardy 
plants, especially at this season, seems complete 
without a little note as to Tufted Pansies ; they 
are coming out fast now. E. B. 

The Giant Parsnip.— I saw the Giant Parsnip (Ilera* 
cleum giganteum) growing in a copse last summer, where 
the plants had been thrown away, but had taken root and 
were quite 20 feet high. ^He^koil was sand.” *“■'* v w 


Whi,n *tS\q\\ nj by 


andy feat.—-E. S., 

gTe 


GARDEN WORK.* 

GonaerVatoi*y. 

Prune back Genistas as they go out of flower, and when 
the plants break again repot in loam and leaf-mould with 
some sand to keep it open. Place outside on a coal-ash 
bed middle of June. Cuttings of the young shoots will 
strike under a bell-glass in a shady part of the greenhouse, 
the glass to be wiped dry inside every morning. In pre¬ 
paring pots for cuttings of hard-wooded plants fill them 
half full of drainage. On the drainage place a little Moss, 
or some of the rough material sifted from the soil will do. 
The soil for the cuttings should be half loam and half 
leaf-mould, and a liberal allowance of clean sand. Fill 
the pots to within f inch of the brim of the pot, and press 
firm. On the top of this place 4 inch of clean silver sand. 
Water with a fine rose to settle, and in half-an-hour the 
pots will be ready for the cuttings. Most of the hard- 
wooded plants mint liave peat instead of loam ; but 
Genistas will strike very well in loam made light and 
porous with sand and leaf-mould. Keep the cuttings 
moist— ue., in an even state of moisture. Never permit 
them to get quite dry, as after a cutting is callused, or 
even as soon os a deposit of granular matter takes place, it 
is very important that the soil lie kept in an equable 
condition. This is where so many fail in striking cuttings 
of hard-wooded plants. Pelargoniums, show. Zonal, and 
Ivy-leaf sections, are making a brave show. The old- 
fashioned show and fancy Pelargoniums are splendid when 
in good condition ; but they are subject to green-fly, and 
must be got thoroughly clean before they come into 
bloom. Our plants have never been so clean as they are 
this season, and we attribute this to the use or the 
vaporiser. There is not a fly to be seen, and yet they 
have only been vaporised twice. Last year when wo 
fumigated with Tobacco-powder we were bothered a good 
deal with green-fly, even though we were frequently 
fumigating. Bermuda Lilies coming into bloom may have 
weak liquid-manure, as may also Lilium longiflorum. I 
like the last-named ; it is dwarf and compact, and strong 
bulbs generally throw up two spikes. Arum Lilies which 
have ceased to be effective may be set in a cold-fr&me to 
ripen, and later on may be placed outside. 

Stove. 

The training of the young shoots of Allamandas must 
have careful attention so as to bring them up into the 
light. If the plants are grown in pats, and will have to be 
ultimately trained round a balloon-shaped trellis, the 
young shoots should be trained up strings to bring the 
points of the shoots up to the glass to insure abundance of 
bloom. Dipladenias, Clerodendrons, and Stephanotis 
should have similar treatment These are all beautiful 
climbing plants suitable for specimens for the summer 
shows, or they may be planted in a good bed of peat and 
loam, and permitted a considerable freedom of action, 
both at the roots and also the top growth. When trained 
under the glass to wires, they will cover a good deal of 
space and flower profusely. The Shrubby Hibiscus (H. 
rosea) and its varieties are charming stove plants. I have 
grown them in a cool stove. They should be moved to a 
cool-house in summer, and will ba none the worse for a 
month outside to thoroughly harden the wood. These 
plants flower profusely when they get old and are pot- 
bound ; liquid-manure can be given when they show 
flower-buds or a little before. The flowers with some of 
the foliage are beautiful in a vase. The variegated form, 
H. Cooperi, has pretty foliage at this season, useful for 
button-holes or to make a base for ladies’ sprays. Shift on 
Caladiums, Alocasias, and other foliage stove plants. Try 
the vaporiser for the destruction of insects. Nicotine is 
reported to kill mealy-bug. I have no bug at present. 
Our houses are new and clean, and we have been very 
cautious with new introductions to keep them in quaran¬ 
tine for a time, and so we have no bugs just now, and 
cannot test them with the vaporisers. If it will kill bug, 
one of the troubles of the plant grower will have dis¬ 
appeared. It will be necessary to use a thin shade on 
bright days, only make It very thin and keep it on as short 
a time as* possible. 

Hardening: Bedding: Plants. 

This is very important work. If the plants are well 
hardened the plants may with safety be planted out 
earlier. Very few gardeners have oold-pits or frames 
enough at this season; but they know nothing of the 
difficulties we had to contend with thirty years ago, when 
we had at least double the number of plants to provide 
with the same means. Necessity is the mother or inven¬ 
tion, and plants will be quite safe now in temporary 
structures made with boards, builder’s laths, and calico 
or Hessian cloth. Plants out in a cold-frame will not 
require half the attention neoessary so long as they remain 
in the greenhouse. 

Peaches under Glass. 

Keep the young shoots tied in and all laterals pinched 
back. If any mildew shows on the fruit or on the young 
wood, rub a little sulphur and milk on the hot-water 
pipes, or mix a handful in the syringing water. Open 
early in the morning without creating a draught, and 
close and syringe or damp down early. Sec that all inside 
borders are properly moistened. Outside borders mulch 
with short manure.* It is a good plan at . this season to 
rub a little sulphur, mixed with skimmed milk, on the 
pipes, and in whitewashing walls we always mix some 
sulphur in the lime. 

Window Gardening:. 

Get out the window-boxes and give them a coat of 
paint. It is too soon to All boxes with tender plants yet; 
but if well hardened the boxes may be filled by the 20th 
of May. I have seen them filled by adventurous spirits 
much earlier. Hydrangeas make beautiful room plants, 
and are not difficult to keep in condition. Dr. Hogg, the 
white variety, is now in bloom, and good specimens are 
very effective and last a long time. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Take advantage of every bright sunn}' day to use the 


• In cold, or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight laUr than is here indicated with equally good 
results .* 


hoe everywhere. A loose surface not only kills weeds, but 
encourages the growth of all plants. Dormant Dahlias 
may be planted now. Dried roots of the Marvel of Peru 
should also be planted now ; it is a very showy border 
plant, and may be raised from seeds sown now. Sub¬ 
tropical plants raised in heat in February should tie shifted 
into larger pots; their season of effectiveness is a short 
one, ana they should be grown as large as possible before 
planting out. Some of the most useful and most easily 
raised will include the bronze-leaved Castor-oil (Gibsoni) 
and Cannas in variety, especially the new large-flowered 
varieties. Turn out strong plants of these to obtain an 
early bloom. If cut up very small the summer is gone 
before they make any show. Should have a sheltered 
situation. The Fish-bone Thistle, the Variegated Maize, 
Solanums in variety, including robustum and marginatum, 
are useful. Acacia lophantha (the Australian Green 
Wattle) is pretty in a young state. The Blue Gum (Euca¬ 
lyptus globulus), Ferdinandia eminens, may all be used 
where there is room to employ this class of plants. Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias should be brought on quickly now ; but it is 
best not to give the plants too much heat. Asters and 
Stocks will do in cold-frames now with the lights off 
during the day; In fact, when these are well hardened 
they may go out into the beds. Syringe with an insecti¬ 
cide to keep them clean. 

Fruit Garden. 

Peaches on walls should be lightly dusted with Tobacco- 
powder if there are any insects. In cold situations disbud- 
ing may wait a few days, but insects must be promptly dealt 
with. If the covers which have been used to protect the 
blossoms are heavy they should be removed in the day¬ 
time and replaced at night, but fishing-nets (a double 
thickness, if necessary) will answer every purpose, and 
they may remain on till finally removed. Make new 
plantations of Strawberries. Strawberries on warm borders 
should be covered with spare frames and lights to bring 
forward the crop. Noble and other early varieties may be 
much hastened m this way. There is usually a scarcity of 
good Strawberries between the last of the forced and the 
first from the open ground, though this period has been 
reduced of late years. Some of the best of the early forced 
plants, especially such kinds as Vieomtesse H. de Thurv, 
should be planted out with the view of obtaining a crop In 
the autumn. We have gathered very good crops from the 
early forced plants treated in this way. The plants mint 
have the soil pressed firmly about their roots, and be 
mulched and watered. Figs under glass must be well 
nourished with rich mulchings and liquid-manure, espe¬ 
cially when grown in pots. The Fig submits readily to 
pot culture if sufficient support is given. Keep a buoyant 
atmosphere whilst the first crop is ripening. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Prepare the trenches for early Celery. Shade and water 
till the plants are established. A little short Mushro i n 
manure, broken up fine and spread along the trenches 
among the plants, will be a great help. Plant Lettuces on 
the tops of the riagea. Sow seeds of Cardoons in trenches 
prepared as for Celery, only a little more space should ha 
allowed. Sow the seeds in patches about 15 inches apart, 
and when the plants appear thin finally to one. Plant 
Scarlet Runners freely now, either in straight rows or in 
circular patches. The plants yield the best when well 
staked, but those who cannot obtain stakes may plant 
against walls and fences and train to strings stretched up 
the wall, or they may be planted in rows 3 feet apart and be 
pinched occasionally, as in field culture. Continue to 
plant out a few Cauliflowers from time to time to make 
sure of a succession. Veitch’s Autumn Giant will be 
found valuable from August onwards, if the season should 
be dr}’ and hot. Plant out a few rows of Brussels Sprouts 
to come in early. A dish of Sprouts is always appreciated 
in autumn. Later crops can be planted as ground 
becomes vacant. Keep early Potatoes well earthed tip. 
Sow Lettuces in small quantities and often; the same 
remark implies to Turnips till the middle of June. Plant 
Marrow Peas freely now. Ne Plus Ultra is a good variety. 

E. Hobday.* 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from May ,?ii(l 
to May 9th. 

The main crop of Scarlet Runners has been planted ; the 
rows where tall stakes will be used are 0 feet apart. Where 
possible we isolate the rows with Cauliflowers between the 
rows. In cutting Asparagus we cut all which show ; the 
small stuff will do for flavouring soups. Everything will 
be cut till about the 20th of June. Prepared Celery 
trenches for the earliest plants. Rows of Lettuces will be 
planted along the ridges. They will come off in time to 
earth up the Celery. Turned out all French Beans in pots 
from vineries and Peach-houses. There is a danger of 
red-spider now, but we are gathering French Beans from 
a pit that will carry a supply for some time if helped with 
liquid-manure. Planted Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flower. Thinned Carrots and Parsnips. Dusted soot over 
the Onion beds to keep off the Onion-fly. Sowed Lettuces. 
Moved Tomatoes to cold pit to harden. Sowed Sweet 
Marjoram, Basil, and Slimmer Savory on south border. 
We grow a first supply of Basil and Mariorom in boxes. 
Potted off Capsicums and Chilie3. Vegetable Marrows are 
hardening off in cold frame. Some will be planted out 
under handfights shortly. Planted out early raised 
Brussels Sprouts. Disbudded Peaches on south wall. I 
always have the Tobacco-powder distributor handy when 
disbudding and puff a little powder among the foliage 
where there is the least suspicion of green-fly ; this keeps 
the trees clean without much trouble. Ma le up several 
Mushroom beds iu a shady spot outside. We find these 
beds come in very useful during the summer. The beds 
have been built up firmly in ridges from 3 feet wide at 
base 2 feet high. Spawn will be inserted when the tem¬ 
perature is steady at about 80 degs. to 85 degs. A thin 
civering of litter and a waterproof-sheet will be placed 
over the beds to keep off rain. A heavy downpour of rain 
would spoil everything. Bedding plants are hardening off 
in cold pits and temporary structures covered with canvas 
and mats at night Put in more cuttings of Pointsettias ; 
the early-struck cuttings are now ready for shifting 
into larger pots i We yeiheca’lly strike the cuttings 
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in thumb-pots, aiul shift on whon w. 11 Motefi without 
waiting for them to get pot-bound. Rearranged conserva¬ 
tory. Arum Lilies and other things going off are taken away 
weekly and the spaces filled up with Spiroas, Hydrangeas, 
Pelargoniums, etc. Climbing plants ore receiving attention 
to regulate growth. Tro|u»oluin Fireball lias been very 
gay nil the winter. We generally strike a lot of cuttings 
now for use in baskets later on and to plant out and get 
into training for winter. I-ooked over early Peaches Just 
beginning to take Anal swelling. Exposed the fruit as 
much as possible to the sunshine to put on colour. If 
necessary a leaf or two will be sacrificed. Looked over 
Ro«es to find caterpillars in the curled up leaves. AU 
suckers have been removed from the plants budded on 
Manetti and Brier. Pinched and tied young shoots of 
Cucumbers. Set Melons. We always endeavour to have 
flowers enough open to form a crop, and set all at the 
same time. 


Primroses and Polyanthus.— Several 
baskets of each of these types were exhibited 
well at the recent exhibition in the Drill Hall, 
Victoria (Royal Horticultural Society). The 
stronger growth of the Polyanthus was most 
noticeable, grand heads of blossoms on vigorous 
stems characterising each plant, together with 
the healthy appearance of tlie foliage. A pleasing 
anil bright array of colour enriched the different, 
baskets of plants. The Primroses were also 
very fine, many different shades of colour being 
exhibited together, and these colours seemed 
more refined and delicate than those seen in the 


position of superintendent of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick. A 
national testimonial has been subscribed for to 
present to him as somo acknowledgment of past 
good work. This consisted of a cheque for £500, 
which was presented to Mr. Barron by Dr. 
Masters at a luncheon on April 23rd, in the 
Hotel Windsor, Westminster. A largo company 
of friends was presont, and Mr. Barron was 
received in a way that testified to the high 
esteem in which lie is regarded by those who 
have known him throughout the wliolo or some 
portion of his long connection with the society. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 

This is a comparatively new race of Carnations, 
which probably aie capable of considerable 
improvement by careful selection. Obtain seeds 
from a good strain, and for early blooming sow 
in belt in February. Pot off as soon as large 
enough, and plant out in May. The plants will 
begin to fiower in July, aiul will continue in 
bloom till late in autumn, when, if potted up 
carefully ami placed in a warm greenhouse, they 
will Hower^more or less all winter ;*or, instead 
of planting out, they may be potted on till thev 
are in G-incli pots. The strongest planUjwill 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

As has been amply proved in tlie past, the 
raising of seedling Chrysanthemums is very 
much of a lottery. Still, when one single ster¬ 
ling novelty like Duchess of York, for instance, 
can bo had from soed, it affords encouragement 
for still further trial. Of course, if seed is 
sown, a very large percentage of worthless 
varieties must be expected. But to obtain 
such a fine form of the Japanese section from a 
selection of twenty-five plants w'as indeed a 
wonderful piece of good luck. Such returns 
are encouraging. It seems almost useless to 
attempt seedling raising of other sections ; in¬ 
curved varieties are in nine cases out of ten 
poor examples. Much might be done to en¬ 
courage the raising of Chrysanthemums by 
offering prizes for home-raised seedlings. The 
conditions as to time should lie unlimited, 
though it is not possible to treat seedlings like 
ordinary annuals. Two years really are required 
before the plants can be tested properly. There 
is a tendency amongst seedlings to show large 
eyes the first season, these in many instances 
being condemned as worthless, if a second 



Marguerite Carnations. 


first-named. Those readers who desire an early 
display of flowers in their gardens could not do 
better than sow a hatch of seed at the present 
time, or failing this, to secure a number of 
seedling plants later on in tho year.—D. B. C. 

484. Damp greenhouse.—I submit the 
following as an improvement on the remedy 
advised—viz., that of cementing directly on the 
brickwork, which if intended to be applied on 
the outside would involve chipping off the tarred 
surface. The plan I suggest is to hx '* exiiandcd 
metal latticing” on 2i-inch and l inen deal 
battens nailed to the wall at suitable intervals 
(the makers w'ould advise as to this), and upon 
t’lis to apply the cement, thus forming an air 
space between it and tho wall. This I think 
c^uld not fail to be effectual in excluding wet, 
and would also conserve much of the heat of 
the house. The jacket should extend to, say, 
2 feet beyond the greenhouse at each end. 
Ordinary wood lathing could of course be used, 
but it would not be so permanent, or probably 
a» cheap as that supplied by the Expanded 
Metal Company, 39, Upper Thames street.— 
Architect. 

Testimonial to Mr. A. F. Barron. 

Few men are better known amongst nurserymen 
and gardeners than Mr. Barron, who, as we 
announced some time ago,mas retired front Hie 

Di^mzeaT*- ICT 


probably do w ith 7-inch pots, and these will bo 
useful for producing cut-nowers in winter. The 
petals arc fringed, and tho flower-stems strong 
and nearly self-supporting. Tho flow ers also are, 
for the most part, very fragrant. The seed may 
he sown now, but tho plants will not attain such 
a development as if sown earlier. K* H. 


Calla Little Gem. This variety w*as 
shown in fine condition at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, by Mr. E. 
Beckett, of Aldcnham House Gardens. Quite 
a large group of these plants, each carrying a 
number of miniature flowers, produced quite 
a unique display, for wdiich a silver Bank 
sian medal was awarded. This variety should 
not be pi anted out during the summer season, 
the common experience w r ith tho large-flowered 
type, as it succeeds so much better if simply 
stood out in the open and not plunged.— 
D. B. C. 

New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers.— VVe Bhall bo pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flow'ers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton wool should never be used for 
packing, the best material being tissue paper 
laid over them. 


year's trial of these were carried out a greater 
percentage of desirable blooms would, no doubt, 
lie obtained. Generally raisers of seedlings are 
so anxious to see the results that the plants are 
run up with one single stem and allowed to 
bloom. Even well-known good kinds exhibit a 
marked difference both in colour and formation 
when allowed to develop blooms from the side- 
shoots also. So much does this affect some 
varieties as to make them hardly recognis¬ 
able ; therefore, in the case of undeveloped 
seedlings we may expect similar results. 
The gl owing of seedlings occupies much space 
and time. A good plan is to plant them 
out-of-doors in some sunny, open situation nnd 
allow all that will to flower in the open, even if 
protection from early frost in a temporary 
manner is necessary. An idea can be formed of 
thoso likely to be w’ortli a further trial, ami 
much valuable space will be saved. Where, of 
course, space under glass exists for blooming 
the plants even the first year, I recommend 
strongly that there they bo flowered. Pots 
7 inches in diameter are large enough for the 
first year’s growth. No check should occur to 
the plants in the way of allowing them to lie- 
come root-bound in their initiatory stages. Tho 
one desirable point about seedling Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is that the height of grow’tTi nnd general 
habit can be con tiffed biyT^cat*efully selecting 
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suitable types of growth as the seed-bearing 
parents. Not so with sports. In all instances 
the habit of growth partakes of that from which 
the sport originated, no matter whether it is 
desirable or not. No form or method of culture 
can alter this. 

Now that work presses heavily in all parts of 
the garden there is a possibility of the plants 
that are grown for a variety of purposes being 
somewhat neglected, except under the most 
rigid management. One of the most important 
items in culture at this stage is to keep the 
plants growing freely by transferring them to 
larger pots as they require more space for their 
roots, putting those plants for the production 
of large blooms into pots 5£ inches in diameter. 
For specimens an inch more is not too much at 
this stage, and those for bushes and late flowers 
should have 5-inch pots. Pompon, Anemone- 
Pompon, and single varieties succeed in 
7-incn and 8-inch pots for the final shift. If 
they go now into 4.^-inch pots, at the next 
shift they may go into those in which they are 
to flower. In all cases employ a substantial 
compost, avoiding much manure, "•although 


a place in ever so limited a collection of this section. The 
individual blooms are deep crimson, freely produced, and 
valuable for decoration either in a cut state or growing; 
upon the plants. 

Chrysanthemum M. Gruyer.— This Japanese 
variety was introduced to commerce in 1894 by M. Cal vat, 
and is at once a great improvement upon Vice-President 
Audiguier. The colour of the dower is light rose, shaded 
and tipped white. The habit is dwarf, a point in its favour. 
The blooms are of full size. 


FRUIT, 


TO SET. 

instructions how to treat 
sure a good set, and correct 
given for the Vines during such 
d. Although such advice is 
5 sometimes fail to see even a 
moderately good set, and the grower is puzzled 
to account for his non-success, as lie is perfectly 
sure that his methods have been correct, as 


GRAPES FAILINt 
We frequently sc 
Vines in flower to 
temperatures ar 
a critical peri* 
followed out, m 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


BELLFLOWERS (CAMPANULAS) AS 
BASKET PLANTS. 

Few flowers are more'charming for baskets or 
pots in the greenhouse or window than such 
Bellflowers as that illustrated. We usually 
see them in cottage windows, and rarely in k the 
amateur’s greenhouse ; but they are very ^easily 
grown—are, indeed, almost weeds, bearing ill- 
treatment with'impunity. The writer of this 
note purchased Jfrom a street barrow a small 


upset the most skilful efforts to secure a good 
set, and which are accountable in a great 
measure for the failure. If the roots are in an 
unhealthy state or beyond the control of the 
cultivator, the difficulty becomes greater, and 
no skill on the grower’s part can ensure a perfect 
set. The only remedy is to wait until autumn 

in 

>n some soils Vine roots may 
any distance without 
are somewhat 
a bad set is mistaken 
kindness on the grower’s part. With a vert' 
laudable desire to produce Crapes of extra¬ 
ordinary merit, he gives strong applications of 
manure in a liquid or solid form (it may, per¬ 
haps, be natural or chemical manure, or both 
together) just prior to the bunches coming into 
flower, thinking that he will assist the Vines by 
a heavy dose of plant food to set the crop well*. 
No greater mistake could bs made with 
manures at that season, particularly if the 
borders are inclined to be heavy, as immedi¬ 
ately previous to the bunches coming into bloom 
the new roots just formed are very sensitive, 
and strong applications of plant food are very 
liable to burn or injuro the points or feeding 
ends of the roots, thus defeating the aim of the 
grower, as an imperfect set is practically 
certain. Another factor that is not always 
recognised i^ dry places in the borders. It may 
be that the soil near the hot-water pipes is dry 
for a considerable depth, in spite of apparent 
moistness through syringing or damping down, 
but it stands to reason that the continual heat 
from the pipes causes a greater evaportion 
than what takes place further away. Inequali¬ 
ties on the surface of the border also will 
cause some spots to be much drier than 
others; consequently, root-action is not so 
healthy and free as it should be. It will, per¬ 
haps, be said that if a thorough soaking is given 
when watering, the whole border would bo 
moistened uniformly by gravitation, no matter 
how uneven the surface was ; but actual ex¬ 
perience has proved the contrary. On several oc¬ 
casions I have had to assist in or make alterations 
in Vine and other borders under glass, and have 
found some parts as dry as dust and others very 
wet in the same bordbr, although no difference 
could be detected on the surface. In such in¬ 
stances it has been astonishing that any Grapes 
ever set at all. If moles or rats get burrowing 
in the borders, channels are made by them, 
through which the water runs, leaving portions 
of the soil perfectly dry ; not only so, but they 
will eat roots through that are in their way and 
inflict injury on the Vines, causing a bad set, 
weakness, or inferior Grapes. I had a strong 
proof of this in our Black Alicante house three 
years ago, as the moles got into one end when 
the Vines had made a few inches of growth. 
The end Vine in particular indicated distress 
by growth ceasing and the leaves flagging by sun- 
heat, and before all the moles could be caught 
sufficient damage had been done to produce a 
poor set and smaller leaves than on other Vines 
the roots of which had not been injured. 

With the roots near the surface and in a 
thoroughly healthy condition, and cultural 
details correctly carried out, temperature has 
not so much power to ensure a perfect set as 
often stated, or rather it is unnecessary to take 
so much pains to maintain it above a fixed point. 
As an instance of that I may mention that one 
year, through no fault, I could not keep a night 
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rare. Another cause of 


Campanula frajrilis as a basket plant. 


int of C. isophylla two years ago. Although 
glected, it grew vigorously, and there are now 
ree good potfuls, whilst if cuttings had been 
•uck quite a stock of it would be now forth- 
ruing. It is almost unnecessary to write about 
sir culture. They succeed in ordinary soil, 
ch as “Geraniums” are happy in, and want 
Mity of water in the hot, summer days. C. 
>phylla and the beautiful white variety alba 


sufficient for the production of vigorous growth 
must be given. Pot firmly, as if the soil is 
placed around the roots in a loose way the 
growth made is not firm. 

It is useless to expect blooms of that deep, solid 
character so pleasing to all connoisseurs of the 
flower without ripened wood. It is also useless 
to attempt to ripen or mature it in a couple of 
months previous to the flowering of the plants. 
Maturation must proceed along with growth. 
All newly-potted plants should be kept a trifle 
closer in the frames for a few days until the 
roots are running into the new soil, when all the 
air possible should be given. Plants growing in 
frames or pits should be fully exposea to induce 
a stock)' growth ; in fact, the lights ought to be 
drawn oft' them altogether upon all favourable 
occasions. It is too early to expose them entirely 
by night without some protection. Plants 
crippled at the points by exposure receive such 
a check to growth that they seldom recover. 
Abundance of space should also be allowed be¬ 
tween the plants. M. 


Daffodil Queen of Spain i n the Grass. 

Daffodil being 
quantity, we have already 


—This graceful and distinct 
happily obtainable' 
been able to try it in the Grass, and now in its 
second season it give 
success, and promise 
growing in tnis way w 

being so unlike any other kind at present grow 


very indication of future 
3 be one of the best for 
It is a great acquisition, 


Chrysanthemum Rev. W. E. Dewfrey.— 

This sina-le-flowered variety possesses more colour than the 
bulk of kinds in this seetkiu. and for that reason is worthy 


Digitized b\ 
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temperature of more than 4o (legs, in the Muscat 
house all the time the Vines were in bloom. 
The days were certainly bright and favourable, 
yet in spite of the fall in temperature at night 
I had the best set Muscats I ever had, most of 
the berries having four stones and each bunch 
required liberal thinning. At the same time I 
do not advise a low temperature—rather the 
reverse ; the object is to have the roots in the 
right state, for on that hinges success. G. 


Graftingfruit-trees. —Preparations must 
now be made for grafting, and as it often occurs 
there are varieties one may wish to grow and to 
get fruit of in quantity in a short time, grafting 
is the quickest way to secure a crop or to obtain 
better varieties on old trees. Large regrafted 
trees may be had in a bearing condition in three 
or four years. Grafts for inserting later on 
should now be got ready for the work. These 
should be cut at once and heeled in in a shady 
cool corner. Stocks should now be headed 
down, as at this date there is no fear of dying 
or shrinkage of the bark at the portion cut back. 
In the case of large or old trees it is not neces¬ 
sary to cut back so severely as is frequently 
practised. It is an easy matter to insert a large 
number of grafts if the trees are not cut too low 
and a quick growth is secured with a letter 
balanced head. In selecting grafts he careful 
to obtain them from clean trees. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Early-flowering Mamolias. — There 
are at present three kinds of Magnolia in bloom 
—two' species and a hybrid. Although they 
cannot, unfortunately, be described as amongst 
the never-failing pleasures of spring—the flowers 
are too frequently injured by frost—they attain 
to perfection often enough to well deserve the 
space they occupy in the garden. Their beauties, 
too, are all the more welcome and appreciated 
because of their somewhat uncertain continu¬ 
ance. First amongst the three in importance is 
the Vulan (M. conspicua), one of the early intro¬ 
ductions from China, and one of the most lovely 
of all hardy trees. Its dark leafless stems are 
now laden with the erect cup-shaped flowers, 
the vivid white of which is all t he more effective 
where it has a back-ground of some Evergreen 
or even of a grout) of our native deciduous trees. 
Very similar to the Yulan in general aspect is 
the hybrid M. Soulangeana ; this variety has as 
one of its parents M. obovata, and inherits from 
that species the purple stains on the outside of 
the flower. In size of both tree and flower, 
however, it is equal to the Yulan. Completing 
the trio is the charming M. stellnta or Halleana. 
This is a dwarf shrub and commences to bloom 
when only a few inches high. When small it 
may be grown in groups or beds, and if the 
ground between the plants is occupied by some 
flowering bulbs like the Chionodoxa, or*Grape 
Hyacinth, flowering at the same time, a most 
lovely combination is produced. This Magnolia 
grows large enough, however, to stand as a single 
specimen. A sheltered position should if possible 
be selected where other and hardier vegotation 
gives protection from light frosts and from the 
morning sunshine that so often follows. It is a 
native of Japan.—R. 

Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata).— 
Though this is hardy in many districts of 
Eugland, in others it needs a certain amount of 
protection, and where this is the case it is well 
worth attention for flowering under glass, as it 
gives but little trouble and will bloom freely. 
For a structure from which the frost is just 
excluded during the winter it is very valuable, 
as a thriving specimen is, from its "rich green 
foliage, decidectly ornamental even when out of 
bloom. The fact that it is hardy in many parts 
of the country stands it in good stead for a 
house in which it is difficult to maintain much 
heat during the winter. After flowering it may 
as soon as all danger from sharp frosts is over 
be plunged out-of-doors to remain till the 
autumn. About fifteen years ago the Mexcian 
Orange-flower, as the Choisya is sometimes called, 
attracted a good deal of attention as a flowering 
shrub for the greenhouso^but proving hydy in 
so many districts it wasjlesS grown undeT glpss. 
A recent 1 winter, ‘ t/sj^ely 


crippled it, that it is probable (in common with 
many other so-called hardy evergreens) we shall 
not see it outdoors so much as formerly, in 
which case it may be more grown as a greenhouse 
shrub.—T. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN IRIS BORDER. 

The Iris family is filled with beautiful flowers, 
unfortunately not always used in the best way. 
It was a delightful surprise to us to see the bolder 
kinds used in the way shown in the illustration, 
which is of an Iris border in the garden of Bul- 
wick. The German varieties (I. germanica) are 
very handsome, when seen in bold groups or 
colonies, either for foliage or flowers. There are 
many splendid kinds, besides the blue-flowered 
one we know so well. Atro-purpurea is very 
rich! (an intense deep purple), aurea (deep 
golden-yellow), Celeste (rich lavender), Brides¬ 
maid (lavender and white), pallida, Mme. 
Chereau (white,J with the^segments feathered 
with soft white), Queen of May (rose-lilac and 


TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS)—RAISING 
SEEDLINGS. 

It is not too late in the spring even now to raise 
seedlings of this easily-grown flower, with the 
assurance of being able to secure blossoms from 
such plants before the summer is over. The 
seeds will germinate very quickly, and if proper 
care and attention be given to their require¬ 
ments it should bo quite an easy matter to have 
the seedlings ready for planting out in the open 
within a couple of months. 

Soil. 

Equal parts of light loam and leaf-mould, or, 
failing the latter, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, with a 
liberal quantity of silver-sand, will make an 
ideal mixture in which to raise the seedlings. 
The compost would be better if passed through 
a sieve with a half-inch mesh, and the ingre¬ 
dients well mixed together. 

•Shallow boxes 

are best for the purpose of raising seedlings, 
as there is less risk of the soil becoming soured 
under such circumstances. Make several holes 
in the bottom of the box, or, better still, cut out 
a piece of wood right through from end to end, 



An Iris border. 


yellow), and Victorine (blotched with rich 
purple). These varieties are striking in colour, 
and do not require special conditions, such as 
the moisture-loving I. Kfempferi. We have seen 
the beautiful Siberian Irises (I. sibirica) very 
fine in the border, the plants tall and graceful 
in aspect, and with rich blue flowers. Orientalis 
is by far the finest of this group. I. Monnieri, 
I. Monspur, and I. ochroleuea are three very 
tall handsome Irises. The first of the trio has 
sweetly-scented deep yellow flowers, whilst 
ochroleuea is white, with a large yellow blotch 
on each fall. A border such as here shown 
affords space too for the many pretty bulbous 
kinds, the violet-scented deep purple I. re¬ 
ticulata, the Spanish and English Irises, and 
other charming bulbous kinds ; but it is rather 
the bolder forms, as shown in the illustration, 
that we draw' attention to. 


Wood Lily and Windflower.— One of the most 
charming flower pictures in the garden this week is 
Trillium grandiflorum and Anemone Uobinsoniana, both 
in bold groups clustering together and hiding the ground 
with a dense carpet of pretty leaves and lovely flowers. 
The Trillium is quite happy in a bed partially shaded by 
Azaleas and growing in a stiff, moist loaiu. 


about three-quarters of an inch in width; cover 
with flat pieces of potsherd and the rougher 
parts of the compost ; over this place the 
compost evenly. 

Sowing the seed 

should be done with care, so that the seedlings 
are not crowded together, or much harm and 
considerable trouble will be caused when the 
seedlings have to be transferred to other boxes 
ultimately. Slightly cover the seed with soil, 
giving a light pressure on the surface to settle 
the soil around the seeds. It is a very good 
plan to hold the boxes in a bath of water, allow¬ 
ing the water to percolate up through the 
bottom of the box, and in this way thoroughly 
saturating t he whole of the soil. Be careful not 
to allow the water to overrun the sides of the 
boxes, or the result may be disastrous. 

Cover the box with gla\s 
after the foregoing instructions have been carried 
out, and if it is possible to secure the services of 
a hot-bed or bottom-heat anywhere, place the 
boxes in such a position. Endeavour to main¬ 
tain a nice, humid condition of affairs, and under 
such favourable olMuthstju^beA' the seed should 
germina^e^RiUipi feu[ |dij\vsy ^ must 
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ho gradually removed as the seedlings begin to 
grow, until at last it may be dispensed with 
altogether. 

Pricking off thf. seedlings 
should be commenced immediately the third 
leaf has been formed, and these should be trans¬ 
ferred to other shallow boxes, using soil of a 
similar character to that used for the first oper 
ation. Dibble holes about 1 \ inches apart, and 
when placing the seedlings in position press the 
soil carefully round the roots. Thoroughly 
saturate the soil with water from a fine-rosed 
can and keep the seedlings rather close for a day 
or so. They will soon become established under 
such treatment, when the boxes should be 
placed on a shelf near to the glass in a cool 
greenhouse, or in a frame where draughts can be 
avoided. 

Transplanting into other boxes 
a little deeper than those first used must be 


They are not particular, although it is better to 
give them a slightly cooler position, if really 
good results are desired. 

The plants should be from G inches to 0 inches 
apart—the latter in all eases where it is possible. 1 
When planting have some of the compost 
similar to that used on the last occasion, and 
t his should be placed carefully around the roots. 
After planting, give the seedlings a good water¬ 
ing with a fine-rosed can, after which, during 
the first day or two, if the sun be very hot, 
cover the plants during the rlay with a flower¬ 
pot placed in an inverted position over them. 
Remove the pot at night, which will assist the 
plants to become established. D. B. Crane. 


SEEDLING PINKS. 

The accompanying illustration shows what 
pretty pictures one may get in the rock garden 


Seedling Pinks and the Dwarf Bell-flower (Campanula garganioa) in the rock garden. From a photograph 
by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


carried out as the seedlings make progress, as 
they do very auickly at this period. Larger 
boxes are also desirable, as it is so much better 
to give each seedling plenty of room to develop, 
2£ inches or 3 inches being what is needed. 

Transfer the boxes to cold frames, 
and after the plants have become established, 
remove the frame-lights altogether, in this way 
hardening them preparatory to the planting out 
in the open. The soil for the last operation 
should have more loam in it, and less leaf-mould, 
and should be enriched by the addition of some 
nice rotten manure. 

Position outdoors 

should be chosen where the hot mid-day sun is 
entirely avoided, or where this is filtered through 
trees or in some way or other. If it is possible, 
avoid a border with a southern aspect, as during 
the warm days, anA - unless tne plants are 
established beforchaifl, le (njnj j^hsue. 


—seedling Pinks and the charming little Cam¬ 
panula garganica in association. Raising Pinks 
from seed is interesting, and one never knows 
what a seedling may be in colour or form. 
There are generally many more blanks than 
prizes, but even the poor flowers from the 
“ florists’ ” point of view are precious to those 
who are indifferent to certain standards of form 
set up by a certain society or set of men. Pink 
seed should be sown in the early days of June in 
a pot of light soil or in the open ground ; but it 
is as well to sow in pots, and plant out the 
seedlings when of sufficient size to the positions 
they are to adorn. The little Bellflower in the 
corner (Campanula garganica) is a very compact 
plant, the racemes bearing a profusion of deli¬ 
cate blue flowers, but white in the variety alba. 
It is a delightful rock garden plant, especially 
where it can hang over a rocky ledge, but there 
must be plenty of soil for it to root into, other¬ 
wise it will not succeed. 


THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PLANTING POTATOES AND BEST 
VARIETIES. 

Potato-planting should now be in full swing, 
but a few notes as to that work and varieties 
may not be out of place. As regards the latter, 
there is a wide choice of varieties. I only in¬ 
tend to name a dozen in all, ami these 1 will 
classify into three sections—early, mid season, 
and late or keeping varieties. Fortunately of 
late years more attention has been paid to the 
Potato, and in raising any new variety special 
means should be taken to test its quality before 
planting largely, and I would add one must not 
hastily condemn any new kind in one season, as 
the weather, state of soil, and other matters 
may have much to do with the quality. For 
instance, the flavour of Potatoes in wet seasons 
in heavy soil is much impaired, and it 
is well when one has found the soil to 
suit a certain varioty to grow such as 
long as it produces freely. We now 
come to 

Planting, 

and doubtless the best way is to draw 
drills with a draw-hoe, and place in the 
sets, covering over afterwards. I am 
aware many dig and plant at the same 
time, but it is not the best plan. By 
drawing a deep drill one may give 
food at the bottom of the set if the land 
is poor, and by this means the roots 
come in direct contact with the food. 
Excess of food in the way of green 
animal manures is not good, as it 
causes scab or a rough, uneven skin, 
and badly-shaped tubers, and in advo¬ 
cating manures in the trenches (I mean 
in poor land), and give such foods as 
good fertilisers, nitrates, guano, or 
fish-manure, and such aids as wood- 
ashes and bone-meal, and any burnt 
garden refuse which may be at com¬ 
mand. 

It may be pointed out one can] 
not work heavy soils so early as 
lighter ones, and to apply manure in 
winter tends to make soil closer and 
leas workable ; but such manures as 
mentioned above are readily applied. 
Planting with a dibber is not tne best 
method. It gives careless planters 
more scope to plant at random. The 
plan advised above for amateurs is 
superior in every way, as the sets are 
in better position, and soon right 
themselves should the soil be heavy 
and wet, and much stronger top growth 
is made when the soil is in direct con¬ 
tact with the new fibrous roots. A few 
words as to 

Preparation of sets, 
and these will be brief. I have often 
seen a small Potato planted which 
cannot support or form enough roots to 
make a heavy crop. Small seeds are 
not profitable. I prefer those above 
medium size, and if the eyes are reduced 
to one or two at the most, and the 
strongest, there is no fear of a poor 
crop. This latter is an important mat¬ 
ter, but often neglected, and causes 
waste of vigour, a lot of small tubers, 
and a later growth. One or two 
strong shoots are much better than a mass 
of Bmall ones, and the strong ones are 
more readily moulded up ; the latter is an im¬ 
portant point in the after-culture of the plant. 
Another point as to removal of eyes: these 
must be picked out bodily, as they form 
secondary ones if a portion of the old eye is left, 
and in selection of eyes get the strongest at the 
point of the tuber, if possible. With regard to 
cut sets, this is an advantage with extra large 
seed, or to make a new variety go as far as 
possible, and in cutting, retain a sound eye, 
giving a fair piece of the tuber to support the 
shoot. In all cases cut the sets some time in 
advance of planting to allow the cut portion to 
ealluse over and dry, os in cold, wet soil I have 
often seen freshly-cut tubers decay instead of 
growing. 

A few words as to varieties. The Ashleafs 
are our earliest kinds, and early Potatoes are 
liked. An excellent early variety is an improved 
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Ashleaf, of which there is a good choice, and 
the Sharpe’s Victor, an oval tuber, should be 
grown for first supplies. Early Puritan, an 
American variety, is a valuable amateur’s 
Potato. It is early and of good quality also, 
and a grand cropper—one of the best—and it 
boils floury. Ringleader and A1 are also noted 
for their excellence ; indeed, those who do not 
favour the Ashleufs may, with confidence, rely 
upon these. The latter will be a standard 
variety. It is the best early 1 have grown, and 
worthy of its name. For mid-season Windsor 
Castle, Schoolmaster, Supreme, and Maincrop 
are difficult to beat when crop, quality, and 
shape are considered. For late use Triumph is 
a splendid type, a strong grower, and of fine 
quality. Magnum Bonum is still one of the best. 
This variety, given ample room during growth 
and cool storage, is a grand Potato. Satisfaction 
and Reading Russet complete my list, but I will 
add with Triumph and Magnum Bonum, these 
latter are only anded where variety is required, 
and no matter what kind is grown it is important 
to give ample room. Strong growers should be 
quite 3 feet between the rows, the earlier kinds 
1 foot or 2 feet. G. W. 

Early French Beans.— All have not 
the convenience to force this vegetable in 
pots in forcing-pits or hot-houses, but others 
may secure anj^early supply by sowing in 
4^-inch pots in frames and then planting out on 
a warm border and protecting at night. For 


plants soon take to the soil ; but there is no gain 
by raising in strong heat and allowing the plants 
to draw or fall over the sides of the pots. 
There should be no check from the start, 
and there is no fear of collapse if the plants are 
not forced too hard. When planting, 1 find deep 
drills a great saving, as these shelter from cold 
winds, and it is a much better means of watering 
in dry weather. When planting it is advisable 
to make the plants firm. Shelter for a short 
time, and give tepid water to settle the soil 
round the roots.—G. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

The Vegetable Marrow is not grown so much by 
amateurs as it should be. Many think it diffi¬ 
cult to start into growth, and when grown it is 
often given a back garden or out-of-the-way 
corner on the top of a rubbish-heap, with the 
result that there is an abundance of leaves and 
few fruits. I am aware, even as a cover for 
out-of-the-way comers, that this plant is useful, 
also ornamental ; but even in such positions it 
may be made serviceable. By stopping the 
gross shoots and thinning it is more prolific. 
To get good Marrows from midsummer to 
October now is the time to commence, and the 
cultivator need not despair if he has not heat at 
command, as good plants may be raised in 
frames, or even in pots, and covered over with a 
piece of glass. Place the pots in a sheltered 


plants in a restricted space. Plants may also be 
raised in May and planted in June in ordinary 
soil on the level, and well supplied with food. 
They are so readily raised in heat in houses that 
I have not gone into that mode of culture. 

We now come to varieties, and that illus¬ 
trated is one of the best for fruiting, and of 
first-rate quality. It much resembles Prince 
Albert, an excellent type, and one of the large 
green varieties. The Green Striped may be 
classed as first-rate for show ami cropping, 
and is a rapid grower. The best white is the 
Long White, a large fruiter, but very early and 
prolific ; it is noted for its short-jointed growth 
and earlmess, and may be classed as the best of 
the white section. I am very fond of the 
Pen-y-Byd, a Welsh variety, having globular 
fruits like a Melon, very free, of excellent 
quality, and a small grower, well adapted for 
small gardens. This, when cooked whole, and 
of the size of a cricket l»all, is delicious. Indeed, 
all Marrows should be cut in a small state before 
the seeds harden, and are then of superior 
quality. The plants produce a much greater 
quantity when the fruits are cut small and 
regularly. The Custard varieties are good and 
prolific, but require regular cutting, as they 
soon get old. Most of them are compact 
growers. During the summer the trailing shoots 
should be stopped, and manures given in the 
way of liquia. To keep the plants healthy 
and vigorous a watering overhead in the evening 
will check the spread of insect pests. G. W. 



The Green Striped Marrow. Fiom a photograph by Mr. Parren, Northgate-strcet, Canterbury. 


years I have adopted the plan advised, and there 
is no crop more profitable than these early 
dwarf Beans w’hen a little trouble is taken in 
raising an early crop. Requiring early vegetables 
in quantity, a few' years ago Itried every kind 
of Bean I could obtain, and sow ed two rows of 
each on an earl}' south border to test earliness, 
as a few days with this crop is of great impor¬ 
tance, and out of at least a dozen kinds, 
Mohaw'k—or, as it well-named by some, Six 
Weeks—came in fit for table in advance of all 
others, so that I advise it for sowing in pots to 
plant out for first crop in the open. Mohawk 
possesses other advantages : it is very dwarf, 
with good habit, and a very free cropper, pro¬ 
ducing a nice sized pod and of good quality. I 
have by careful selection of the first podding 
plants got a very early variety, certainly larger 
in pod and with more top, but a good form for 
planting out of pot6, as earliness is a gain in 
the right direction. Many may be able to sow 
a few' dozen pots for planting out, and these 
sown now w’ill come in in advance of those sown 
in the open by several weeks. The seed may be 
sown in any warm place, and when a few inches 
above the soil removed to cold frames, watering 
sparingly, planting out, after being hardened on 
in the open, at the end of April or early in May. 
At that date protection will be necessary, and it 
is well to plant on a warm border in front of a 
fruit-house. Such plants can readily be pro¬ 
tected by hand-glasses, mats, or other coverings, 
and will well repay four''"f<5birL occupiedl If 
raised as advised and gnnvni^dtfd s Mlcjsitne 


position. Many plants are lost in their early 
stages by giving too much moisture, as the 
seeds require none if raised without heat until 
the seedlings have pushed 2 inches or 3 inches 
out of the soil, as the seeds, being very fleshy, 
soon decay if given much moisture at the start. 
Of course, when heat can be given in the way of 
a warm bed of manure or leaves or any heating 
material, the plants may be raised more readily, 
and as this is the best way to grow' the plants, 
I w'ill briefly describe it. 

Heat being only required at the start, a large 
body of soil is not at all necessary, and what¬ 
ever is used should heat slowly, not violently. 
Therefore, it is well to mix up the manure for a 
w'eek or two previously before making up the 
bed to allow rank heat to evaporate. Having 
made a bed 2 feet to 3 feet in depth the seeds 
may be sown in small pots and either covered 
with a sheet of glass or sheets of paper. In six 
days the plants will be through the soil, and no 
water will be necessary if the pots are plunged 
in the warm manure. At that period of grow’th 
care will be necessary to shade from wind and 
sun, and planting may be done two weeks after¬ 
wards. It is well to get the soil in position soon 
after making the beds, as it then gets warmed. 
It is not really necessary to plant on raised 
mounds, as the plants do equally well on the 
level. A very easy way of growing them is to 
dig out a wheelbarrowful of soil, fill in the 
space with manure, and plant on the top. The 
plants do well thus, and during growth it is an 
easy matter to give moisture and keep the 


A good summer Cauliflower.— For 

sowing at this date or earlier, few’ varieties are 
superior to Veitch’s Pearl, a remarkably fine 
main-crop variety. This variety is far superior 
to the Early London, nearly as large, but W'ith 
a pure white curd of extremely delicate flavour. 
For summer use it may always be relied upon. 
For some years I have grown it between the 
rows of tall Peas, and it nas never failed even 
in dry seasons ; the heads being well covered by 
foliage do not open so quickly as those of Early 
London. If sown in March and again at this 
date there w’ill be a succession of good heads 
all through the summer months till the autumn 
Cauliflowers come in. I do not advise growing 
it for early spring planting.—W. 

Early Turnips.— This vegetable is always 
appreciated early, and it may be had some weeks 
in advance of the usual time by sow ing on a 
sloping sheltered bonier or at the foot of a south 
wall. Our early varieties, such as Snowball or 
Early White Stone, commonly called Six Weeks, 
though excellent for June supplies, are not the 
best for sowing for first crop. For years I grew 
the Early Paris Market, an oblong, early white 
Frenoh variety, but it is not so early as the 
Milan section, of which there are two kinds, the 
Extra Early Milan and the White Milan, the 
former the earliest Turnip I have grown. It is 
a strap-leaved variety and quite a fortnight 
earlier than other kinds. It differs from the 
white in having a purple top and is round with 
a flattened root, whilst favourable seasons it 
is one of the best for use in May. The White 
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Milan is almost identical. I think it merely 
lacks the colour of the pink-topped variety. 
Those who can spare a frame will get a good 
return for the same, as the roots turn in so 
quickly, and I have noticed they are less subject 
to bolt or run when sown on heavy clay soil. 
To get the best results it is well to prepare a 
plot, and for heavy soils there is no better 
material than burnt garden refuse freely mixed 
with the soil.—W. 


VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

Leeks. 

The Leek is decidedly the most delicately 
flavoured of all the Onion tribe, and when nicely 
cooked but little inferior to Asparagus, while its 
absolute hardiness renders it one of the most 
useful and dependable of all winter and spring 
vegetables. 

In order to secure fine large Leeks the plants 
must be grown in very deep and liberally- 
manured soil, and be freely supplied with water 
or liquid-manure in dry weather in all stages of 
their growth. Well-blanched stalks are most 
esteemed, and to obtain these the plants should 
be grown in trenches, which may be either 
square in section, like those for Celery, though 
scarcely so deep or wide, or what answers just 
as well, in a section like a V, and about 6 inches 
deep. Those should be taken out 18 inches 
apart, or 2 feet if the soil is very rich and deep, 
and the plants put out in them—along the 
bottom, of course—at a distance of 9 inches or 
10 inches. Some set them out with a stout 
dibber, dropping them in as deep as can be 
safely done, ana leaving a hole or space for 
adding more soil afterwards; but this is a 
clumsy method compared with the previous 
one, by which blanched stems nearly a foot in 
length may be easily produced. Small Leeks 
for flavouring, etc., may be grown on the level 
ground, placing them 8 inches or 9 inches apart, 
and planting them rather deeply. 

For an early or autumn crop the seed should 
be sown in a pan or box in the greenhouse, or 
on a bed of soil in a frame with gentle bottom- 
heat, towards the end of February or early in 
March. The main crop may be sown from the 
middle to the end of March, either on a very warm 
and sheltered borderout-of-doors,or if the weather 
or the soil is wet, in a frame with or without a 
gentle bottom-heat, as before. For a late or 
spring crop sow during the latter half of April, 
but the early-sown Leeks are always the finest. 
Keep the soil evenly moist, prick the seedlings 
off, if necessary, and plant out when about 
6 inches high. 

However rich and good the soil, liquid-manure 
may be given with benefit, as required, while 
the plants are growing. They must also be 
earthed up by degrees as they advance, heaping 
tho soil up round the stems as high as can be 
done towards the autumn. Lift for use as 
required, and no protection whatever is neces¬ 
sary, no amount of frost injuring the plants. 

The London or Broad Flag is the kind usually 
cultivated for the Metropolitan markets, but 
though hardy and good, this is much inferior 
both in quality and flavour to the larger-grow¬ 
ing varieties, such as the Musselburgh, Prize- 
taker (an excellent variety), the Lyon, or the 
Carentan. 

Lentil. 

The Lentil is an annual leguminous plant, 
but little cultivated now—at least, in England ; 
but the seeds, when cooked, are at once very 
nutritious and easy of digestion. Sow in March 
or the early part of April in a light, warm soil, 
drawing the drills about 2 feet apart. When 
the plants turn yellow in the autumn, pull them 
up, dry, and thresh out the seeds. Lentil-meal 
is the chief constituent of many prepared foods. 

Lettuce. 

Of all the salad plan ts in cultivation the Lettuce 
is probably the most esteemed and largely 
employed, and where salads are in demand no 
pains should be spared to secure a supply of 
well and quickly-grown (and, consequently, 
tender) plants at nearly all seasons of the year. 
This is easily to be accomplished by making 
successive sowings of suitable varieties at various 
times, and though, witlPbare. nice he irt^ can be 
obtained during thtgry^bj- pr AJbj (£he year 


from the open ground, yet a cool pit or two, a 
few frames, or a low and light greenhouse, will 
be found of great assistance m securing the 
winter and spring supplies, especially when the 
weather is severe. 

Lettuces require a deep, rich, mellow, and 
friable soil to grow in, ana to be freely supplied 
with water or weak liquid-manure in dry 
weather. In poor, shallow, or very dry ground 
the plants make but slow progress, and the 
leaves become tough, bitter, and indigestible. 
With rich soil and plenty of water the growth 
is rapid, and the hearts will be tender and 
sweet. Ordinary stable or farmyard manure is 
the beat fertiliser, but burnt earth or the pro¬ 
ducts of a “smother” also promote a vigorous 
and healthy growth, and a weak solution of 
nitrate of soda will force sluggish plants into 
rapid progress with great certainty, but this 
must only he employed very occasionally. 

For the earliest or spring supplies young 
plants of a hardy variety, such as the Hammer¬ 
smith, or Stanstead Park, from seed sown about 
the middle of August, should be put out when 
ready on a warm and sheltered border facing 
south or south-west. These will make growth 
in mild weather during the winter, and become 
fit for use in the spring. If a pit or two or three 
frames can be spared, some of the plants should 
be planted here, as they will be safer and come 
in somewhat earlier. With the aid of a heated 
pit or house delicious Lettuces may be had at 
any time by sowing at intervals, say monthly, 
during the autumn and early part of the winter, 
dibbling the seedlings out in good, fresh, loamy 
soil as soon as they can be well handled. The 
best kinds for this method of culture are the 
small, quick-growing, Cabbage varieties, such as 
the Paris Market, Sutton’s Golden Ball, or Tom 
Thumb ; these may be planted a foot apart, or 
even less, and are very tender and sweet. Those 
who have unoccupied Tomato houses or 
vineries may profitably employ them for raising 
early Lettuces. Little more heat than will suffice 
to exclude frost is required, and once planted 
the Lettuces require a very small amount of 
care or labour, and when thus grown the produce 
is vastly superior to that from the open ground 
in winter. 

For the principal late spring and early 
summer supply seed should be sown in a frame 
over a very gentle hot-bed about the middle of 
October, giving air freely in mild weather 
during tho winter, and setting out the plants in 
rich, well-worked soil in February, March, or 
the beginning of April, according to the weather. 
For succession sow a little more seed in Novem¬ 
ber, and again in January and February also, if 
necessary, as above or in a box placed on a 
greenhouse shelf. In March another sowing 
maj T be made either in an unheated but sunny 
frame or on a warm south border, and others 
made in the open ground in April, May, and 
June will probably suffice. Always keep the 
soil fairly moist, and choose if possible a showery 
or at any rate dull day for transplanting. In 
summer the simplest and best way, however, is 
to dispense with transplantation altogether, 
sowing the seed thinly in long, shallow drills, 
where the plants can remain, and when up 
thinning them out by degrees until they stand 
12 inches to 18 inchos apart. The thinnings 
need not be thrown away, but may either be 
planted out elsewhere or else be cut up for 
salads. In this way Lettuces may be easily 
obtained as large as Cabbages, and deliciously 
tender and sw eet. 

A few of the best varieties are : Of the Cos 
kinds the White and Green Paris Cos, the 
Mammoth White, the Champion Brown, and 
Sutton’s Superb White and Superb Green Cos 
kinds. All these, except the brown, which is 
more suitable for late or autumn and early 
winter use, are particularly adapted for the 
summer crops. Of the Cabbage kinds by far the 
best as regards tenderness and flavour, as well 
as the most handsome, while it also attains a 
large size, is Favourite, with beautifully crimped 
foliage of a fine golden-green hue, and very solid 
hearts of the finest quality. Other useful kinds 
are Golden Ball, the green and brown forms of 
“ Stand well,” Sutton’s Gem, Marvel, with the 
foliage edged with dark red, Perfect Gem 
(Veitch), and All the Year Round. For winter 
work outside, the Hammersmith, Stanstead 
Park, and Grand Admiral are the hardiest and 
best. B. C. R. 


Early Leeks and Onions.— Where seed 
of these two vegetables was sown the first week 
in February for producing extra large early 
bulbs, the seedlings will by this time be suffi¬ 
ciently advauced for pricking off either into 
frames furnished with a gentle warm bed of 
leaves or into ordinary rough-made deal boxes. 
A few growers pot them off into pots 3 inches or 
4 inches in diameter, which is in reality the 
safest plan, as then the young plants can be 
transplanted with little or no root interruption. 
In any case good retentive loamy eompoBt should 
be used, ana instead of mixing manure with the 
soil, place a good layer in the bottom of the 
boxes or pots over the drainage. Pot or prick 
off very carefully, spreading out the tender 
roots like the extended fingers of a man’s hand, 
and covering them carefully at first with a little 
of the finest of the compost, and finally making 
the remainder very firm. Water home, and in 
the case of pots or boxes give a position near 
tho glass in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. at night. Here they may remain for 
three weeks, when they must be gradually 
hardened off by removal to an ordinary cool- 
frame, open-air planting being carried out about 
the third week in May. It is always a good 
plan to mix a little soot with the compost when 
pricking out of the seed-boxe3 into pots, this 
being obnoxious to the terrible Onion-maggot. 

Main-crop Carrots. —In favourable soils 
that can now be worked and trodden upon 
without becoming sticky the main crop of Car¬ 
rots may now be sown. Presuming that the 
necessary preparations in the form of ridging up 
to the frost and wind, the incorporation of soot 
and wood-ashes, and frequent surface stirrings 
since the frost disappeared have been given, all 
that is now needed is a fine sunny day. Tread 
first lengthways and then crossways, draw the 
drills shallow, sow rather thicker than usual, 
Carrot seed being none too reliable in the open 
this year, and before filling in give a good dust¬ 
ing of burnt refuse, firm the surface well, and 
have a fine-toothed rake to remove all stones. 
In regard to varieties, this sowing is best repre¬ 
sented by the intermediate type, although 
where the soil is deep the Long Red 
Surrey is ^ a capital sort to grow for late 
winter use.* Veitch’s Matchless Scarlet and 
any of the improved forms of James’ Inter¬ 
mediate cannot be excelled either for freedom 
of growth or quality. Where the soil is but 
shallow and poor, shorter varieties, such as 
Scarlet Model, will be found the best. In such 
soils assistance may be given by a broadcast 
sowing of some quick-acting fertiliser twice 
during the growing season in showery weather. 
Tho French or Parisian Forcing, which was 
sown at the commencement of February, will 
need all the encouragement possible by early 
thinning, using the Dutch hoc between the rows, 
and a gentle moistening with tepid water into 
which a little guano has been stirred. Wire- 
worm and grubs generally do not like guano. 
If windy weather ensues, the fly will probably 
appear on the tops. This must be stopped by 
overhead sprinklings of wood-ashes. 

Staking Peas. —This will now be 
necessary with many early rows. There is, 
however, a great deal more in staking Peas than 
many appear to bo aware of. !No greater 
mistake can possibly bo made than to ram in a 
great number of thick stakes on either side of 
the rows, thereby darkening the space between 
and weakening and retarding growth. Far 
better is it to employ a moderate number of 
main sticks, filling in the intervening spaces 
with smaller spray-like material. This will 
admit a maximum amount of sun-heat and light, 
and if the haulm should eventually fall through 
here and there, it may be brought back and kept 
in its place by running tar twine or coarse 
string the whole length of the rows, entwining 
them round the main stakes at intervals. In 
regard to earthing up, much more is done of this 
than is needed. For the earliest crops the less 
earth drawn up to the Peas the better, as it 
shuts out the sun's warmth and often throws off 
rain, which would otherwise descend to the 
roots. There is little fear of injury from 
drought at the roots till the July crops 
commence to pod, and even then I would advise 
moderate earthings only, giving a good mulch of 
short litter on each side of the rows to conserve 
the moisture. As each sowing comes through the 
surface, protection must at once be given.—T. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

THE APPLE-BLOSSOM WEEVIL 
(ANTHONOMUS POMORUM). 

There are probably few insects which are more 
destructive to the Apple crops, etc., in this 
country than this little weevil. It is, unfortu¬ 
nately, far from uncommon, and its ravages are 
no doubt often put down to other insects, or to 



that much - maligned combination of circum¬ 
stances generally known as the weather, for 
when Apple-blossoms suddenly wither and die 
without any apparent reason, it is always 
thought to be the effect of frost or cold winds, 
whereas if the blossoms be examined, they will 
often be found to contain a grub or chrysalis of 
this weevil. The females lay their eggs in the 
buds before they begin to open, as the young 
grubs require shelter from the weather. If the 
blossoms open fully before the grubs 
are hatched the latter will not live, 
so that in fine, mild weather, when the 
blossoms open quickly and altogether, the 
ravages of this insect are not much felt, more¬ 
over the weevils have not so much time in which 
to lay their eggs. In cold weather, however, 
the buds which had begun to swell are frequently 
retarded, and prevented from opening for several 
days, which gives time for the beetles to lay 
their eggs, and for the latter to hatch. There 
is, unfortunately, very little to be done to save 
a crop which hats been attacked. It is evident 
that the grubs cannot bo reached by any whole¬ 
sale measures on account of their position in the 
buds, so that any efforts to save crops from their 
ravages must be made in the direction of pre¬ 
vention, which, according to the old proverb, is 
letter than a cure. If many of the beetles are 
noticed among the buds white cloths should 
be placed under the trees and the boughs 
given a good jarring shake. A good plan 
is to make a light wooden frame about 
4 feet square, over which strong muslin 
or calico should be stretched, not too tightly. 
Two laths, 4 feet to 5 feet long, connected 
together at their centres by another of the same 
length, would be quite strong enough. The 
frame should be held under the branch to be 
operated on. The beetles can easily be poured 
from this into a vessel of water, with some 
paraffin-oil on the top to kill them. The same 
apparatus would be useful to shake the buds 
which have been infested into ; they will easily 
fall when the grubs are full grown and have 
become chrysalides. This should be done, in an 
average season, early in June. The buds which 
fall must be burnt or buried not less than a foot 
below the surface. On dwarf trees any buds which 
wither before they have opened properly should 
l>e gathered and burnt. The beetles pass the 
winter under stones, clods, rubbish, in comers, 
in the bark of the trees, etc., so that it is well 
to keep the ground under or near trees free from 
anything under which the weevils may hide, 
and to wash the stems and as much of the 
branches as can be reached in the autumn 
(having previously scraped off any loose bark or 
Moss) with £ pint of paraffin-oil, mixed with 1 lb. 
of soft-soap, and aaded^iq 1 gallon oi water 
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(this must be kept well stirred), or common 
whitewash, to which a little paraffin-oil has 
been added. Some persons advocate the use of 
sticking bands round the trees, as at times many 
of the weevils crawl up the stems and branches 
to the buds ; but as these insects fly well, un¬ 
less numbers are found crawling up, it is ques¬ 
tionable if bands do much good. This tar, cart- 
grease, or whatever sticky compound is 
used, should not l»e smeared on the trees, 
but be spread on strips of canvas with 
layers of waterproof paper beneath them, which 
should be Lied tightly round the stems. When 
the buds begin to swell the weevils leave their 
winter quarters, and the females crawl or fly up 
to the buds. Having selected one—and a female 
seems to be very particular in her choice—she 
makes a hole into the middle with her long 
snout or proboscis, in which she lays an egg, 
and pushes it down to the bottom with her 
snout. The entire operation is said to occupy 
three-quarters of an hour. The weevil then 
seeks another bud, for she, as a rule, only lays 
one egg in a bud. It is not known how 
many eggs a female lays, but the number 
must be considerable, considering how few 
weevils are found compared to the number of 
blossoms destroyed. The grubs are hatched in 
the course of five or six days, and they at once 
begin to feed on the stamens, pistils, and ovaries. 
The buds continue to swell and the petals to 
open, but when just expanding, their growth 
suddenly stops, they witner and shrivel, form¬ 
ing a kind of covering to the now almost empty 
bud, in which the grub or chrysalis may be 
found. The grubs are full grown in from ten 
to fourteen days, then become chrysalides, in 
which state the insect only remains five or six 
days. Thus the transformation of these weevils 
is very rapid, only a month elapsing l>etween 
the eggs being laid and the appearance of the 
perfect beetle. Th9 weevils feed on the leaves 
of the trees during the summer, but they do no 
mischief worth considering, and before the cold 
weather sets in they make themselves comfort¬ 
able in their winter quarters. The weevils are 
from l-8th to 2-10ths of an inch in length, and 
are of a dark brown colour covered with a 
greyish down. The wing-cases are somewhat 
reddish, with two slanting black bands forming 
a V on the back, the space between them being 
whitish. The head is produced into a long beak 
or proboscis, which bears the feelers. The grubs 
are legless, and white, with black heads. 

G. S. S. 


Beetles injuring: Roses and Rasp¬ 
berries. —I herewith enclose you box of beetles 
which I find on Roses, Raspberry-canes, newly 
ut on grafts, etc., eating buds and also bark, 
picked enclosed by lamp-light, as they only 
seem to feed at night. Could you name any 
remedy or prevention, except hand-picking, 
which seems to me endless ? By so doing through 
our valuable paper you will greatly oblige.— 
asper Jones. 

In reply to the enclosed from “ Jasper 
Jones,” the Ijeetles injuring your Roses and 
Raspberries are the clay-coloured weevil (Otio- 
rhynchus picipes). They only feed, as you 
imagine, at night, hiding away carefully during 
the day. Hand-picking is very effective, but 
troublesome. The plants might be shaken over 
a newly tarred board or an open umbrella at 
night-time, or small bundles of hay or Moss 
might be tied on to the plants, so that they may 
hide in them during the day ; they should be 
searched every morning. Their grubs are very 
injurious to the roots of many plants. See the 
Black Vine-weevil, described and figured in 
Gardening, 19 Oct., 1895.—G. S. S. 


Fritillaries in the Grass.— These are 
never seen to better advantage than when grow¬ 
ing in the Grass, and a large group planted 
under such conditions is quite one of the matures 
of the present time. The flowers embrace 
many intermediate shades of colour, from that 
of the dark-hued typical form to pure white. 
In many cases three large flowers are borne on 
each stem. Those referred to belong to what 
the Dutch growers call the grandiflora strain, 
and merit that distinction, as the flowers are 
altogether finer than those of the common wild 
type. 


HEDYCHIUM GARDNERIANUM. 
There are a good many handsome plants which 
are seldom seen and little cultivated, probably 
because they have been hitherto classed as stove 
plants, although they can be grown on the cool 
system in any greenhouse without difficulty. 
Amongst these, a conspicuous example is this 
splendid Hedychium, producing spikes of bloom 
fifteen inches m height (the whole spike, including 
foliage, being from five feet to six feet high), 
more like a gigantic Orchid than anything else, 
flowers of a pale yellow colour, with long scarlet 
stamens appended, giving them a singular 
appearance. The writer has cultivated these 
plants for years, and has even subjected them in 
winter to slight frost without injury ; in fact, 
they will live in a warm, dry border out-of-doors 
in Devonshire (well mulched with ashes), thus 
proving how far they are from needing a stove at 
this time. But when growth begins, and the 
points of fresh spikes appear in spring, they en¬ 
joy warmth and are best under glass, when they 
inako rapid growth if well supported. Their 
roots l>eing large and woody, need large pots, 
but when once settled should not be disturbed 
for two or three seasons, for they usually bloom 
best when very tight in the pot. But they need 
plenty of water during spring and summer, with 
liquid-manure, too, in abundance, and it is a 
good plan to remove every particle of surface soil 
in March with a stick, replacing it with well- 
decomposed manure, and a little soot inter¬ 
mixed. 

Thus treated I have had as many as six fine 
spikes of bloom in one pot, every spike bearing 
flowers. The plant here illustrated (with three 
spikes) also produced handsome berries of scarlet 
and crimson throughout the winter from one of 
the spikes, and as it is not easy to induce these 
flowers to set, the plan which proved suc¬ 
cessful may here be mentioned. Up to the 
timo that the flowers were fully expanded the* 
Hedychium stood in the conservatory, but 
directly this was the case, it was turned out 
into the open air, and no water was given to 
the plant for four days. 

Nature, which always makes an effort for the 
reproduction of its kind in any emergency, now 
assisted the plant to bear seed, the sudden check 
from an abundance of water to none at all, with 
the dry atmosphere of a sunny terrace in 
August after the moisture of the conservatory, 
frigntened, so to speak, the plant into repro- 



Hedychium Gardnerianum. From a photograph by Mrs. 
Richmond, Lustleitfh, Devon. 


duction so far as the last-opened spike was 
concerned, while the two others received the 
check too late to produce seed, although all 
three were feitilised by means of a small 
brush. 

The foliage is very handsome, and should not 
be cut down after flowering ; in fact, if it should 
be removed two seasons running the plant will 
die. When the fresh leaves unfold, the spikes 
of last year can be cut off from the base, but not 
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before. No sort of blight troubles this plant, 
and it is ornamental all the year round for 
its fine tropical foliage. 

I. L. Richmond. 


THE WOOD SORRELS. 

There are more than 200 species of Oxalis, 
most of them natives either of South Africa 
or America. They are nearly all inhabitants 
of sub tropical regions, only a few being found 
in the colder parts of both temperate zones 
and proving hardy in England. Of the few 
which are distinctly tropical, the most remark¬ 
able are those which climb, such as O. scandcns, 
whole stems extend half way up the roof of the 
Palin house at Kew; those with decidedly woody 
stems, represented by 0. bupleurifolia and 
O. Ortgiesi, and those which have sensi¬ 
tive leaves, and of which O. sensitiva is the best 
known. The flowers of these are small and 
unattractive. A knowledge of the genus as 
typified by our native O. Acetosella (the com¬ 
mon Wood Sorrel or Shamrock) would scarcely 
enablo one to recognise as Oxalis such 
plants as those named. In like manner we 
have amongst the species from temperate 
regions many with foliage totally unlike that of 
the Shamrock, some having large, simple leaves, 
others pectinate, peltate, pinnate, or multi- 
foliate leaves, and some, again, have no true 
leaves at all. Equally striking is the range of 
variety shown by the underground parts of 
these plants, some having a Tulip-like bulb, 
others a fleshy root like a Carrot, other scaly 
Lily-like bulbs, others rhizomes, and others a 
woody rootstock. 

A few of the species, as, for instance, O. 
Deppei and 0. crcnata, bear fleshy edible 
tubers. Others possess a powerful acidity, 
duo to the preseneo of oxalate of potash, the 
oxalic acid of commerce being obtained from 0. 
Acetosella. 

So much for the general characteristics of the 
genus. Considered as garden plants, we find 
amongst the hundred or so species that have 
been or are in cultivation a large number pos¬ 
sessed of characters decidedly ornamental, and 
which are very easy to cultivate. 

The chief drawback many of the 0xalise3 have 
as decorative subjects is in their habit of closing 
their flowers early in the day or when the sun 
ceases to shine upon them. Seen on a bright, 
sunny morning the plants are gay with flowers, 
many large and bright in colour. 

Although at least a hundred species could be 
named as being pretty enough to take rank with 
the choicest of flowering plants for the green¬ 
house and out-of-doors, it will serve a more 
useful purpose, perhaps, if the selection is 
limited to a dozen of the verv best of what are 
in gardens. These are given below. 

The cultural requirements of those here 
recommended are very simple. None of them 
can be called hardy. Collections have been 
tried under various conditions in the open 
ground, but they have proved a failure. The 
only truly hardy species of Oxalis are O. Gra- 
hamiana, O. vespertilionis, 0. violacea, with, of 
course, the two British species and their varie¬ 
ties. We read of the success of such as 0. 
Bowieana, 0. floribunda, 0. lobata, and 0. 
Deppei in various English gardens, particularly 
in the south, and I should say that wherever 
the last-named quartette can be grown per¬ 
manently put-of-cloors, a large number of species 
would probably prove equally at home. For 
beginners the wisest course would be cultivation 
in pots in the first instance, and experimenting 
with the surplus plants, for all the kinds multiply 
very rapidly, in the open border. Under a 
south wall or on warm positions in the rock 
garden would be the most likely places for them. 
They prefer a light sandy soil with plenty of 
drainage. For pot culture proceed as follows : 
When the leaves turn yellow in autumn, the 
plants are placed in a frame or open shed and 
allowed to bake. They are kept all winter as 
dry as possible and out of the reach of frost. 
About the beginning of February the tubers 
are all shaken out, sorted, and repotted. The 
strongest growers, such as 0. Bowieana and 
O. floribunda, are planted in deep pans 10 inches 
across, in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, a dozen plants being sufficient for a pan. 
The smaller kinds ar e pla nted in 5-inch pots. 
They are then plaoedjfnl'frame keaitldiw, and 
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protected in severe weather by a covering of 
mats or straw. When the leaves have pushed 
above the soil water is given, and should the 
weather be cold the most forward plants are 
removed to a sunny greenhouse. During 
summer all the plants are plunged in Cocoa nut- 
fibre in a sunny position out-of-doors. The 
following are specially well adapted for pot 
culture : — 

O. Bowieana. —A Cape species introduced in 
1824, and sometimes used as a bedding plant, 
notably in Battersea Park. Eaeh flower is 
H inches across and coloured bright rose-red. 
It blooms from May to July under glass. 

0. A REN aria.— A native of Chili, where it is 
abundant in sandy pastures. The flowers are 
in umbels, each an inch across and coloured 
bright violet-purple. It blooms in March. 

0. articulata.— Introduced from the moun¬ 
tains of South Brazil, and for many years 
cultivated under the name of O. odorata. It 
has numerous spreading scapes, bearing many- 
flowered umbels, each flower an inch across, 
coloured pale lilac, and fragrant. It blooms in 
June. 

O. brasiliensis is one of the most delightful 
little plants, its short-stalked Trefoil-like leaves 
of the darkest green forming a compact tuft, 
from which spring the slender scapes 0 inches 
long, each bearing an umbel of from three to 
eight flowers, of a rich crimson-purple colour, and 
1 J inches across. It blooms in May and June. 

0. cernua. —An old garden plant introduced 
from the Cape; it has a scapefi inches long, bearing 
from two to six flowers of the richest canary- 
yellow', and each fully H inches across. It is 
very^free-flowering, and is certainly the best of 
the yellow kinds. There is a variety of it with 



double flow'ers, but it is rare, and not so free- 
flow’ering as the type. 

0. feoribunda. —A good garden plant, w'ell- 
named, happy under the simplest treatment, 
and wdien in flower pretty enough for anything. 
There are rose-coloured, white, pale flesh, and 
white margined with rose varieties ; grow r n in 
pots and in baskets they are all very effective 
when in flower. The plant has scapes from 
6 inches to 1 foot long, bearing umbels of flow’ers 
which, though only medium in size, are abundant 
enough to make a good show. This species is 
cultivated as 0. arborea, 0. rosea, 0. liliacina, 
etc. It was introduced from Chili in 1823. 

O. iiirta. —A variable plant, and with a 
multitude of names as a consequence. Each 
flow’er is 1£ inches across, and coloured rich 
purple, or violet, or lilac. Some of its names 
are canescens, macrostylis, longisopala, fulgida, 
rubella, etc. It is from the Cape. I have seen 
stems of it 18 inches long bearing flowers from 
top to bottom—a most beautiful picture. 

0. lobata. —A pretty little Chilian species, 
with golden-yellow flowers, borne singly on 
slender stalks 4 inches high, each flowor | inch 
across. It forms one of the prettiest of objects 
in a sunny position in the rock garden. 

0. variabilis. —A Cape species, showing con¬ 
siderable variation both in leaf and flower. The 
flowers are borne singly on erect stalks 3 inches 
long, and each flow'er is cupped, fully 2 inches 
across when expanded, and coloured purple, 
rosy-lilac, white, or white and yellow'. Some of 
its names—viz., grandiflora, speciosa, purpurea, 
and alba indicate its handsome ana variable 
character. It is one of the commonest of Cape 
plants, its flowers studding the flats there as 
thickly and with much the same effect as 
Daisies and Dandelions hero. 

The Stubwort or Common Wood Sorrel 
(0. Acetosella) is a native plant, and is happy in 


shady spots. In the “ English Flower Garden,” 
4th edition, occurs this note about it: “The 
prettiest of the kinds known so far for our 
gardens is our native Wood Sorrel, which bore 
in old times the better name of ‘ Stubwort,’ a 
name w'hich should be used alw ays. This grows 
itself in such pretty w’ays in w'oody and shady 
places that in many gardens there will be no 
need to cultivate it. Where it must be culti¬ 
vated it w ill l>e happy in the hardy fernery or 
in shady spots in the rock garden, or under 
trees, on the lawn or in half shady places in 
ground not dug.” A popular kind is the purple¬ 
leaved 0. comiculata rubra, which is pretty on 
calcareous soils, and is sometimes used for 
bedding. It is, how’ever, weedy in growth, and 
must not be permitted to make undue headwav. 

R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
Kennedya. 

Thls is a very pretty but much neglected class of 
evergreen climbing or twining plants from 
Australia, flowering in the summer. There is a 
considerable difference in the habit of the 
various kinds, some requiring abundance of head 
room to ramble about in, while others are 
more suitable as pillar-plants. Fortunately all 
may be severely pruned in the autumn, so 
that there is no necessity for them to obstruct 
the light to any extent during the wdnter. K. 
Marryattie is a fine kind with scarlet blossoms, 
and of moderate grow'th ; K. rubicunda, deep 
red, and a strong grower, as is also K. mono- 
phylla (purple) ; K. Makoyana has scarlet 
flowers, and also grows freely ; and K. Fre- 
woodiana is of robust growth, with red blossoms, 
while K. nigricans produces purple and green 
flowers. The plants are easily raised from seed, 
when this can l>e obtained, and which if fresh 
and good germinates freely in pans of sandy 
loam and peat in a moderate heat in the spring. 
When a little advanced transfer the seedlings 
singly to small pots, using the same soil, and 
keep rather close, wann, and moist till fairly 
established and growing again, after w hich they 
w'ill thrive with ordinary greenhouse treatment 
only. 

Another way is to take cuttings of the young 
shoots, each with a “heel,” in the spring- 
3 inches to 4 inches is a good length—and strike 
them in small pots of sand or very sandy soil. 
This they will do readily in a close, warm pro- 
pagating-case, or plunged in a moderate hot-l>ed 
frame. When w r ell-rooted and growing, shift 
them into 5-inch or 6-inch pots and grow on for 
at least a year before planting them out. 
Whether the plants are raised from seed or 
cuttings, they must be strong and fairly large 
before being planted out, or they will not 
thrive. The border must be w'ell drained, and 
any good light loamv or peaty soil will answer ; 
water very cautiously for a time, until the roots 
are working freely in the fresh material. The 
plants succeed and flower best w’hen the growth 
is trained rather thinly to wires or a trellis. 
They are, unfortunately, rather liable to attacks 
of the brow'n scale (Coccus) ; to get rid of this 
cut the plants l>ack hard into the old wood, and 
dress this well and repeatedly with Gishurst- 
compound or something of the kind, putting it 
on with a rather hard brush, used vigorously. 

Thunberoia. 

Most of the species of these pretty tw’ining 
plants, such as T.. laurifolia and T. rfarrisi, are 
perennial plants belonging to the stove, and 
useless under ordinary greenhouse treatment. 
But the varieties of T. alata (buff-yellowj, 
wflth its white form, and that known as 
aurantiaca (rich orange-yellow'), thrive admir¬ 
ably in a fairly warm greenhouse during 
the summer, or even in sheltered spots 
in the open air ; and being easily raised from 
seed, and commencing to flower in three months 
or less from the date of sow ing, are worthy of 
general cult ure, especially as the growth is never 
too rampant. The plants usually run 4 feet or 
5 feet at the outside only, and being very useful 
for hanging-baskets or as pot plants (the growth 
trained round sticks or to a wire trellis), with 
neat foliage, they are very attractive, and 
admirable for decorations. Some of the flow ers 
I have dark eyes| iqfi|ttj|rfphppurple-black, while 
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others are plain ; but the former are, of course, 
the more effective. 

The seed may be sown in February, March, or 
as late as April, in well-drained pots or pans of 
a light, porous mixture of peat and sand, with 
a little loam and leaf-moula intennixed. It is 
best plunged in a hot-bed, or placed in a warm 
house ; but in April or May will germinate 
freely in the greenhouse, with a sheet of glass 
laid over. Keep the soil evenly moist, and when 
2 inches or 3 inches higL, pot the plants off 
singly, or plant three round the sides of a 6-inch 
pot, using any good, light rich soil, preferably 
of a sandy nature. Some may be planted out, 
but though fairly strong-rooting plants, they do 
not require a large mass of soil. Those in pots 
may be trained round sticks, or to a balloon- 
shaped trellis, and in hanging-baskets they are 
very effective. Their only enemy is red-spider, 
which must be kept down by syringing and a 
moist atmosphere. 

Ipom.ea. 

These tropical representatives of the Convol¬ 
vulus family are simply gorgeous when seen in 
good condition, and yet how seldom they are 
met with ! Most of the species or varieties 
usually found in stoves are perennials, and are 
propagated by means of cuttings or layering. 
I refer to such as I. Leari, I. Horsfaliiae, I. 
Thomsoniana, etc. Beautiful as these are, they 
are useless in the greenhouse, where, however, 
such fine kinds as I. rubro-ccerulea (rich blue, 
often streaked or blotched with carmine), I. 
hederacea (soft violet), I. h. alba (white), 
I. limbata elegantisaim (soft rich blue), and the 
varieties of A. Quamoclit (scarlet, white, rose, 
etc.) may be grown to perfection. Though not 
precisely of an annual nature, these succeed 
admirably when so treated, and this will be 
found the best method of dealing with them. 
Sow the seed in February or March, in well- 
drained pots or boxes of light rich soil, and 
when a little advanced pot them off singly and 
shift on into moderately large sizes, or plant out 
in a bed of good light loamy or peaty soil. 
•When once established they grow with great 
freedom, and must be trained to wires or 
strings not too far from the glass. The heart- 
shaped foliage is very handsome, and the large 
Convolvulus-like blossoms really gorgeous in 
colouring. Use the syringe freely in bright 
weather to keep down red-spider, to which the 
plants are subject. I have had I. rubro-ccerulea 
and others doing well in a warm situation in 
the open air in a fine season. B. C. R. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS FOR THE COOL-HOUSE. 


(In Reply to “ Questioner.”) 

To lovers of flowers Orchids have always a 
special interest, and so far as the amateur culti¬ 
vator is concerned few, if any, of the species 
are more popular at the present time than those 
which require a comparatively low temperature. 
Before enumerating the varieties it is advisable 
to state that they are alpine-growing plants, 
coming from very high mountains, ranging from 
4,000 or 5,000 to 10,000 or 12,000 feet above the 
•flea level—consequently the climate at this 
elevation is decidedly temperate, and the 
atmosphere at a very high degree of saturation. 
Therefore, to be successful in cultivating these 
cool Orchids, a great deal depends on the 
temperature maintained. Thus during the dull 
winter months the temperature by night should 
be from 45 degs. to 50 dcgs., with a rise of a 
few degrees by day with sun heat, and the 
nearer the temperature can be kept to 60 degs. 
during hot summer weather, the better it will 
be for the general health of the plants. At 
those seasons of the year when sharp frosts 
occur and cold winds prevail, it is very 
important to carefully study the valves 
which regulate the hot-watcr pipes, so as to 
slearn exactly how much should be turned on in 
orderto maintain the minimum figures indicated, 
because if turned on without discretion the 
.circulation is too rapid and the heat becomes too 
•fltrong, in which case the plants rapidly 
deteriorate. In winter, when the weather is 
mild, 50 degs. can easily be upheld with the 
<pipes just luke-warm. During the spring months 
^artificial heat should be gradually reduced, and 
.in summer withheld altogether. 


It is well to caution l^gini^r^ in 




tion of these cool-house plants against the use 
of too much fire-heat at any time, because its 
very drying influence is undoubtedly a source of 
ill health to them ; therefore it is advisable to 
bear in mind that no more heat should be used 
than is absolutely necessary to prevent the tem¬ 
perature falling below 45 degs. When the 
weather is severe it is advisable to counteract 
and lessen the amount of fire-heat by covering 
the housosat night with some thick material. The 
ventilation of the house must, like artificial heat, 
be regulated accord i ng to the season of the year and 
the temperature of the external air. Thus, 
when cold winds prevail it is preferable to use 
the bottom ventilators only, there being less 
likelihood of the plants getting chilled ; but 
during very hot weather everything possible 
should be done to keep the temperature a few 
degrees lower than the outside air. Damping 
down should at all times be done in a careful 
and systematic manner. A great deal depends 
upon the situation of the house, whether a span- 
roofed house fully under the influence of the sun, 
or one with a northern aspect. Practical 
experience proves that a north house requires 
much less damping to maintain an equable 
temperature than the span-roof one. Therefore, 
in this respect, cultivators must be guided by 
their own discretion as to the amount of moisture 
requisite to create a moderately saturated 
atmosphere. For an hour or so during the 
middle of each day it is advisable to allow the 
atmosphere of the house to become fairly dry, 
which will allow the plants to throw off any 
excess of moisttfre, which if retained would 
probably-cause weakness and spotting of the 
foliage. The majority of cool Orchids are 
water-loving plants, yet it is possible to keep 
them too wet, the result being the loss of many 
roots, and eventually decay in the bulbs and 
foliage will ensue. The plants should be looked 
over every morning, and when watering it is 
necessary to give each plant a thorough soaking, 
afterwards allowing them to become fairly dry 
previous to affording more. 

Of course, it is necessary to be guided by the 
actual condition of individual plants; those 
which are in full growth will require more 
copious supplies than those whose pseudo-bulbs 
are fully made up ; these latter will need to be 
kept only just moist at the root until growth 
recommences. Undoubtedly, rain-water is best 
for the plants, and if it has been in the house for 
any length of time it will be found quite warm 
enough without being artificially heated. All 
of the cool-house Orchids will grow freely 
in a compost of fibrous peat and fresh 
living Sphagnum Moss, in about equal 
proportions; to these may be added a 
moderate quantity of crocks, broken up into 
small pieces, the whole well mixed together. 
Great care should be taken to have the pots, 
etc., clean and dry before they are used, also to 
avoid placing the plants in pots of larger size 
than is really necessary, as overpotting gener¬ 
ally ends in failure. I’he pots should be three 
parts filled with drainage, over which a thin 
layer of .Sphagnum Moss should be placed, the 
remaining part with the potting material. The 
plants should at all times be shaded from strong 
sunshine ; in fact, this should be done whenever 
the sun is powerful enough to raise the tempe¬ 
rature above 60 degs. 

In furnishing the annexed list of varieties 
suitable for the oool-houso, only those that are 
showy and useful for cutting and decorative 
purposes need be mentioned, and anyone who 
may be induced to grow them will be 
delighted when his care is rewarded by 
the production of their beautiful flowers. The 
following varieties w r ill generally prove of easy 
cultivation, and for which pot culture is most 
suitable : Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandra) 
and its numerous distinct forms, also 0. cirrho- 
sum, O. Edwardi, O. gloriosura, 0. Harryanum, 
0 . luteo-pnrpureum, O. maculatum, 0. Pesca- 
torei, 0. pulohellum, 0. triumphans, Masde- 
vallias generally, Oncidium macr&nthum, 0. 
omithorrynehum, O. incurvum, Dendrobium 
Jamesian urn, D. infundibulum, Epidendrum 
vitellinum, and Disa grandiflora. 

For suspending near to the roof-glass, either 
in shallow pans or baskets, the ^mowing are 
most suitable: Odontoglossum Rossi, O. Cer- 
vantesi, O. coronarium, Oncidium varioosum, 
0. concolor, O. crispum, 0. Marshallianum, and 
Sophronites grandi flora. \V., ft. 


Vanda Amesiana and V. Klmhalll- 

ana (Brtck). —These pretty species were intro¬ 
duced about ten years ago by Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., of the Clapton Nurseries. Both 
species are found associated together on the hills 
in the Southern Shan States at from 4,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet elevation in a comparatively cool 
climate, growing mostly on rocks fully exposed 
to the sun, and sometimes on trees in partial 
shade. The plants in their native habitat are 
subjected to considerable variations as regards 
temperature ; os much as 3 degs. or 4 degs. of 
frost occasionally occur in the early morning, 
rising in the day-time to between 65 degs. and 
70 aegs. F. Under cultivation too much 
artificial heat ouickly causes deterioration to 
these species; therefore the cool temperature 
of the intermediate-house is best suited to their 
requirements. Choose a light, airy position, 
and while the plants are in full growth they 
require only a moderate supply of moisture at 
the root, and when at rest scarcely any at alL 
Cypripedium Parishi was also first introduced 
into England by Messrs. Low, but it was first 
discovered by the Rev. C. Parish, after whom 
it is named, in 1859. It is an epiphytal species 
growing in the forks of branches of trees. As 
regards cultivation, it requires the hot, moist 
atmosphere of the East Indian-houEe or plant 
stove, and where it can be kept moderately 
shaded from the sun’s rays. Throughout the 
growing season the plant should be well 
supplied with water at the root, but overhead 
syringing should be avoided, because if 
water settles in the centre of the growths the 
leaves become spotted, and the loss of many 
growths will be the result. At the cessation 
of growth very little water is needed, only just 
sufficient to keep the compost moist. Advantage 
should be taken when growth recommences to 
repot the plant if necessary, equal parts of good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
proportions will suit it admirably, intermixing 
with it some pieces of brick or tufa stone to 
enable the water to pass freely through the 
compost. Ample pot room should be allowed 
for the development of the roots, as they grow 
vigorously. The pots should be filled to one 
half or even two-thirds of their depth with 
drainage. Fumigating the greenhouse with the 
XL-All vaporising fumigator will not injure 
the Orchids nor the flowers, but is mo9t 
efficacious in destroying all insect pests, especi¬ 
ally thrips and green-fly. 


Buds on Roses (Constant Reader ),—Your 
Roses are evidently in a weak condition, to some 
extent, at least, caused by the compost they are 
growing in. Give Roses good, fresh, loamy 
soil, from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, fairly manured, 
and they want no peat or nostrums of any kind. 
We should expect to find your soil only worked 
one spit deep, and not manured sufficiently to 
produce robustness of habit. Given a plant 
weakened by coddling treatment, and the least 
bit of cold wind will blacken the weakly, 
delicate little leaves, as in your case. 

Anemone King of Scarlets.— Herewith I beg 
to enclose you a few blooms of my Anemone King of 
Scarlets as a sample of what they are for colour and lasting 
when cut. You will be able to judge if you will kindly 
place them in water on receipt. I cut first bloom of this 
Anemone to-day (April 10).—John T. Gilbert. Anemone 
Xu r eerie ft. Dyke, Bourne, Lines. [A very double and 
hrilliant form of A. fulgens. Flown placed in water at the 
date named are now quite fresh. Arranged simply in a 
bowl, theee Anemones are splendid.—E d.) 
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RUU8 FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who sees assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


489. — Aram sanctum.— What is the proper treat¬ 
ment ? I have two of these, which came up all right, and 
looked healthy; they then got weak and the leaves drooped. 
The same happened last year, aud then they died.— 
Herbert Jones. 

490. — Recipe for weed-killer.— I shall be glad to 
have a recipe lor making a weed-killer for garden paths ? 
I do not wish for the name of one of the many advertised 
ones, but a recipe by which I can make one for myself.— 
W. L., Walt on-on-Thames. 


699.— Dividing Tuberous Begonias (Mrs. 

Sharp ).—Some growers say Begonia tubers should not be 
divided. We propagate by taking off the young shoots 
when 2 inches long, with a small heel of the tuber attached 
to the cuttings. The wound soon heals, and latent buds 
start away and give us a second batch of cuttings in the 
case of new sorts. This is a much better plan than divid¬ 
ing the tubers. 

500.— Manure for Roses (Jf C.y —The manure for 
mulching Roses should l>e fairly decayed, and the writer 
of the article in question speaks of his light warm soil, for 
which cow-manure is very suitable. Possibly your soil 
may be heavy and tenacious, and a little more sunshine 
on the roots might liave been desirable, and stable-tnanure 
for heavy cold soils is a better mulching material than 
cow-manure. 

601.— Advice about garden (Medicus ).—The 
conservatory in tfie position market! in the plan will do 
well for Ferns and foliage plants, and it might be kept 
fairly gay in the summer with the help of the other 
house. A span-roofed house is best for plants, as it gives 
more light. If climbers are to be grown therein the 
height to ridge should not be less than 12 feet, and this 
will afford room for a good-sized Palm or Tree-Fern. The 
Clematis, Habrothamnus, and Heliotrope would do if 
lanted in the lightest position. Would it be possible to 
ring the house a little more into the sunshine by adding 
a few feet to its length ? The Lapogerias will do very well 
in the shady end of the house. 

502.— Training and stopping Cucumbers 
(R. W., Catford ).—You omit to state the height of house, 
and as to stopping, much depends how far up the rafters 
the plants are. Allow a few feet, say three more if house 
is lofty, before stopping the point of main shoot, then 
stop all side shoots later on. At the second joint from 
these fruits will push, and allow one or two to finish, 
stopping further shoots at two fruits. Feed freely, also 
top-dress when in fruit with rich soli and bone-meal, mid 
do not crop too freely at one time—that is, allow too 
many fruits at once. Seventy degs. at night is a good 
temperature, but we advise heat on cold, sunless days, a 
little warmth in pipes at closing-time being of great 


491. —Fruit-trees on brick walls.—I am arrang¬ 
ing to plant Peaches and Plums against a new brick wall. 
Shall I plant cordon trees or spreading trees ? Shall I nail 
them to the wall, or train them up wires or wood on inch 
or two away from the w'all ?—H. F. C. 

492. —Plants for greenhouse.— What are the best 
sorts of pot plants for winter flowering that can be grown 
in a greenhouse with an average temperature of 46 degs., 
heated by an oil-stove ? The house has a southern aspect, 
aud is a lean-to one. Con Azaleas be grown in same, and 
also Maiden-hair?— Amateur. 

493. — Narcissus poetlcus not flowering.— 
What is the proper treatment of Narcissus poeticus ? I 
have a lot in my garden, they come up every year, but 
have no flowers. Are they planted too deep, or do they 
want manure ? The soil is good. The same thing happens 
with Paonies.— Herbert Jones. 

494. —Tomato Ignotlum.— Would you please reply 
through Gardkxixo if you know anything of Tomato 
Ignotinum or Ignotium for out-of-doors growing, as I 
have never heard of it, but have been recommended it ? Is 
it a good setter; If not, couki you recommend a good 
sort, as I have a good aspect for growing two hundred 
plants ?— Charles Worth. 


To the following queries brief replies are given 
but readers are invUed to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

495. — Marechal Nlel Rose falling (Raby \—We 
think you have been over anxious about your Rose, and 
have done rather too much with guano so for. Overfeed¬ 
ing will develop latent weakness in the Marechal Nlel, 
especially in the weakly constituted plants. The chances 
are if you could for the time being forget you had a 
Marechal Niel, the plants may do better. This may sound 
paradoxical, but there is a germ of truth in it. We expect 
the plants you refer to are a species of Saxifrage, probably 
8. cordifolia or some relative. 

496. — Treatment of Begonias (W. H. M.).— 
Although peat is not injurious to Begonias it is not 
advisable to employ it. Loam three parts to one part of 
half-decayed horse-manure, with sand added, according to 
the character of the loam, heavy or light, will grow 
Begonias to perfection if all other matters are right, such 
as supplying them liberally with water when in a free 
growing state. We suspect your tubers were kept too moist 
when first potted. Artificial manure would do more harm 
than good at the present time. When the plants have 
made good progress a te&spoonful of some approved kind 
sprinkled on the surface and watered would have a 
beneficial effect. 


497.-Growing Cyclamens (An Old Reader).- 
Cyclamens Just done flowering should be gradually dried 
off, and the pots then lftid on their bides in a cool frame to 
ripen their bulbs. They will begin to grow again end of 
July, and should then be shaken out and repotted in 
sweet open compost, such as loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand. Indian Azaleas must be kept under glass till the 
young wood is getting a bit firm in July, and then be 
placed outside to ripen. Syringe daily with soft water, 
and mm that water enough is given to the roots. Repot 
now if necessary. The other Azaleas should be kept in 
cold pit till growth is getting firm, and then be plunged 
outside. 


498.—Treatment Of Vines (Anxious Beginner).- 
Mildew is generally the result of draught, opening the 
ventilators too wide at top and bottom of the house on 
cold, windy days. When the outside temperature is low 
do not open the lower ventilators at all. Syringing the 
rfcaeB is not advisable after the shoots are 2 inches long. 
The moisture arising from the plants in the house will 
maintain sufficient moisture in the house. The small 
white bladder-looking particles show that the Vines are 
healthy. The green-fly is caused by the house containing 
infested plants. Syringe such plants with a decoction of 


Ouasria-chips extract, 
the rate of 2 oz. to the 


OF'sdft-soap dissolved in %% 

<5o gle 


503.—Acacias unsatisfactory (II. Windsor).— 
Acacias require a winter temperature of 46 degs., with a 
rise of 10 degs. in the spring w ith sun-heat. During the 
summer they succeed best out-of-doors, plunging the pots 
in ashes to keep the roots cool. A compost of two parts 
loam to one of peat and leaf-mould will grow them w’ell. 
The pots ought not to be tqp large, but the soil must not 
be allowed to become dry at any time, or the leaves will 
be in a similar plight to those enclosed, which is caused 
by insufficient root moisture. As the varieties are so 
much alike, it is difficult to name them from such 
scraps. After the plants have flowered, cut the shoots 
down to within a couple of inches of their base, and 
encourage new growth. 

601.— Diseased Peach-tree-leaves (IT. IF.).— 
Your Peach-trees ore blistered, caused by cold winds 
acting upon tender growth, and probably your soil is 
either very wet or heavy clay, and the roots are not suffi¬ 
ciently active. Remove badly affected leaves, and apply 
dry sulphur, at the same time disbudding or removing 
useless wood to admit warmth. These latter are only 
temporary measures, and you will do well to lift the trees 
if badly affected next October to replant higher in lighter 
soil, in which a liberal portion of mortar rubble, wood- 
ashes, or burnt refuse is mixed, aud drain the border 
before planting. By the lost named you will get dean 

S rowth for many years. In reply to the other query, we 
o not know the kind of seed. Sow it in gentle warmth. 


606.— Tomato-plants (Amateur ).—No artificial heat 
will be required lor Tomatoes now until the autumn, 
unless we get a spell of cold weather, when a little warmth 
would be advisable. Do not let the temperature fall below 
50 degs. by night. Train the plants up with a single stem, 
removing all side shoots as fast as they grow', thus 
ooncentrating all the energy of the plant into the main 
stem. Give water in sufficient quantity to keep the soil 
moist, but do not overwater them to create a stagnation 
about the roots. Do not syringe the leaves regularly 
everyday ; now' and again will be an advantage—say after a 
hot day give leaves a gentle dewing over with the syringe. 
Abundance of air during fine weather is important. Upon 
the slightest sign of any black specks upon the leaves oust 
the affected parts with sulphur. 

506.— Treatment of seedling Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (Mum ).—You will do well to observe the same 
rule in regard to the treatment of your seedling Chrysan¬ 
themums as recommended for ordinary named varieties. 
Most seedlings have a decided tendency to make very strong 
lateral growths, and these should be carefully rubbed out 
from time to time. If the " break ” bud has not appeared 
by the last week in May, it would be just as well to pinch 
out the tip of each shoot, and this will then induce lateral 
growths to appear immediately beneath the part w’hich 
has been pinched out. Select two or three of these shoots, 
according to the vigour of the plants, and give careful 
attention to their requirements as the season advances. 
This treatment applies to all large flowering seedlings, but 
in the case of the Pompon sorts, after pinching, retain a 
larger number of shoots, as this type of plant will develop 
quite a number of interesting and pretty blossoms. 
Should you be successful in raising any first-class variety, 
you will be well advised if you will submit two or three 
blossoms of each one to the floral committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. This meets periodically in London 
during tiie autumn and early winter months, to adjudicate 
upon new sorts, and to award first-olass certificates to 
those of a high order of merit. Any flower securing this 
distinction thereby enhances it value, and, as a rule, the 
specialists are willing to offer a good round sum for the 
privilege of distributing it. 


607.— Making Box cutting*.— Will you kindly 
say what is the right season for making cuttings of Box 
for edgings, also whether it answers to sow Box seed in 
the place the edging is to be, and how long the seed will 
take to germinate?— West Meath. 

*»* We very much doubt if Box seed of the dwarf variety 
could be obtained, and if it could life is too short to 
raise Box edgings from seed. Cuttings might grow on 
if constantly watered; but Box is cheap enough. Why 
not have the edgings planted properly t 


608.—Oamatlona eaten by slugs.— My Carna¬ 
tions are much eaten by slugs. Could I use well-slaked 
lime freely, or would it be injurious to the plant* T-» 
J. N. S. 

Well-slaked lime used in moderation will not injure 
the Carnations. Are you sure the mischief is done by 
slugs l Sparrows are very fond of Carnations. 

509. —Spiraea not flowering.— flow can I mat* 
this Spiraea flower ? 1 brought it from Mentone ten yean 
ago, and have kept it in a cold-frame in winter. Should i 
try 1 wanner temperature ?—A. L». 

*,* The Spirwa from Mentone is too weakly to fiouvr. 
Repot it and help with liquid-manure to gel the growth 
strong, and early in July plunge it out in the open air to 
ripen the xcood. This treatment will make it flower. 

510. —Plants for shady position.— What are the 
flowers that will flourish well in a shady northern aspect, 
close to house for summer and winter flowering ?- 
Amateur. 

Very few fiowers succeed in such a position as that 
mentioned. * Spanish Scillas (S. campanulata) in various 
colours, from white to rose, Solomon's Seal t Forget-me-not, 
and Periwinkle. Ferns are very beautiful m a shady 
place. 

511. —Pear-leaves blighted.— Will you kindly t* u 
me what is the matter with the leaves 1 enclose, if a 
blight, and how to prevent it? They come from an 
espalier Pear-tree planted in a flower border. It had a 
large crop last year, and a good show' of blossom now, and 
was manured in the autumn.—E. M. R. 

*»* The leaves of the Pear-tree have been damaged by 
cold, frosty winds. We see no signs of fungus or insects. 

612. — Cutting off Rose-shoots.— If both the 
shoots I enclose are of Merveille de Lyon Rose, had the 
upper older piece better be cut off, even now, so as to 
encourage all the strength of the stock going to the lower 
shoots, or is it too late to do this ?— South Sussex. 

*** If on examination you find both sets of shoots are 
produced above the bud, thin out the small shoots and 
shorten a little. 

613. —A question of Rose-stock.— Please say if 
the two shoots front a standard Rose-tree are identical, 
or whether the more vigorous, which one 1 b of several 
shoots a few inches below the base of the older wood, 
from which the smaller-leaved piece was cut, is either the 
original stock or another graft? The tree is marked 
Merveille de Lyons on the upper old-wood part.— South 
Sussex. 

*.* If you look closely you may see if the strong shoots 
are below the point where the bud was inserted. If so, 
they are suckers and should be removed. 

514.— Clematis leaves turning brown.— Wl.y 
do all the leaves of this large white Clematis turn brown l 
It is planted outside the greenhouse and trained inside, 
and has made all new' growth and flowered. The little 
green leaves are from some outside shoots, which are 
healthy.—T. 

*,* The leaf of White Clematis appears to have been 
scorched by the sunshine through deficient ventilation. 
Possibly, too, the plant may have been dry at the root. 

616.— Insects on Peas and Beans. — A small 

brown beetle-like pest is devouring my Peas and Beans. 
What is it, and how can I combat it ?— Be. 

*,* Use a mixture of fresh lime and soot near the plants ; 
failing this, dust with sulphur and soot. The latter is a 
good remedy, and wiU soon remove the pest if used often. 
You will need to dress your land freely when the crop is 
cleared with such material as advised, and allow it to be 
fallow through the winter months. 

516. — Fruit-trees injured by cats.— Among my 
fruit-trees 1 have got two Apples, Lord Suffield and Lord 
Grosvenor. The bark of these is very much scratched and 
torn by cats. WiU this do them any harm ? If so, what 
will be the best for me to do under the circumstances? 
The trees are two years old.— R. F. 8. 

*,* If the bark of your trees is destroyed they will 
never thrive, as the sap will cease to rise. If not much 
hurt, place round them wire-netting a few inches from the 
trees to prevent further injury, and before placing the 
wire well cover the tom bark of the fruit-trees zeith clay 
made up into thick paint. 

517. — Diseased Forget-me-nots. — I should be 
much obliged if you could teU me the disease from which 
this Forget-me-not is suffering ? It is from a large border 
where all the plants are just alike—they face south. No 
other sorts of plants previously in the border have suffered, 
and the Forget-me-nots in other parts of the garden are 
quite right— E. E. Mitchell. 

The Forget-me-nots are eaten ujp with mildew. A 
hot south border is not a proper position for them; the 
plants love shade and moisture. 

618. —Propagating Ixoras.— Can you give me any 
hints on the propagation of Ixoras, Gardenias, and 
Stephanotis, also Double Primulas?— Younq Florist 

*„* Ixoras, Gardenias, and Stephanotis may be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings of the young shoots under a bell-glass in 
sandy peat plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. Double 
Primulas are propagated now by division or cuttings in 
very sandy peat in the hot-bed, or the old plants may be 
earthed up with sandy peat round the collars, and 
when roots have entered the sandy toil the cuttings can be 
taken off and potted singly. 

519.—Unhealthy Ooronillaa.—with this I am 
sending you a portion of a Ooronilla which is infested with 
an insect Previously it was covered with what I took to 
be red-spider, so I fumigated it with Tobacco. I had 
given it rather too strong a dose, as it lost aU its leaves, 
and now I have just noticed that it is affected with an 
insect which I cannot make out Would you therefore 
suggest through Gardening what would be the best treat¬ 
ment and what the insect is ?—W. G. Chambers. 

*»* The insect infesting the CoroniUa is the brown scale 
(a species of Coccus). Wash the plant with soft-soap and 
water, 2 oz. to the gallon ; the washing or aivping will 
have to be repeated. The plants should first be pruned 
into shape. Tobacco-smoke wiU not kill red-spider. 
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52a —Treatment of Scarborough Lily.— Can 
you (ell me how I should treat a Scarborough Lily which 
his been in the same pot two years? It has never 
flowered. I am told I should water it with hot water. 
T ie bulb seems to be not quite the size of a pullet's egg, 
a id is in a 0-inch pot— Old Rectory. 

*** If the plant ie healthy and the drainage all riqht do 
nY repot now, but towards the middle of July set it outside 
i i a sunny position to ripen the bulbs. All these bulbs 
w fit ripening by exposure to make them flower. Do not 
use hot water. 

511.— Arum Lilies flowering. — I have grown 
Arum Lilies some years and could never get two full-blown 
fl >wers on one root at the same time, one bloom and a 
bad always on strong plants. Now I have two perfect 
flowers. Is this an unusual thing ?— Mary. 

This depends upon the strength of the crowns. If 
r ry strong then is nothing extraordinary in having two 
Ao eers on. one. plant at the same time. Every crown, even 
weik ones, in 5-inch pots will produce two spathes, the. 
second one following immediately upon the fading of the 
first. It is just possible your plant has a double crown. 

. , 62 ,t—U sing bone-meal manure. — will you 
kindly let me know to what purpose }cwt of Indian bone- 
meal manure can be applied ? Is it suitable (1) as a top- 
dressing for Tomatoes, (2) for Potatoes or Cabbages ? A 
reply will greatly oblige in the columns of your valuable 
and interesting paper.—A. T. R., Plymouth. 


52S.— Squlrrel's-foot Pern.— Will Editor of Gardkk- 
lXQgive ‘'Exmouth” a reason forSquinel's-foot Fern dying 
off. The fronds come up thickly, but fade away. The 
plant was repotted a month or two ago. Does it require 
much air, and does it require a rich soil ? “ Exmouth will 
be glad to know the cause. 

*** This Fern does not require a rich compost—two parts 
peat to one of loam and sufficient sand to make the whole 
gritty. No manure of any kind is required. Abundance 
of water at the root when growth is Being freely made is 
essential, but stagnation about the roots is all against 
progress. Inattention to details in watering is the cause 
of the fronds dying of. 

521. -Treatment of Roses.—wm you kindly say if 

1 am acting right with regard to the following ? I have made 
a drill around my Rose-trees about 4 inches deep and 
0 inches from stem, and have put in a layer of soot, and 
npon receipt of your advice propose diluting some chamber 
slope and putting on same, but not touching the stem. 
Your advice through your esteemed columns will greatly 
oblige.—W. H. Milsom. 

\* Tou must regard your treatment of your Roses 
with soot and chamber slops as an experiment, and 
proceed cautiously. Try its effect upon one plant first. 
As a rule, Roses do best with good plain wholesome food. 
Soot in moderation is beneficial used occasionally. If 
house sewage is used it should be largely diluted. 

525. -Carpet plants for Hydrangea bed.—I 

want to carpet a large bed filled with Hydrangea panicu- 
lata with Anemones, so that during the early spring it 
may not look bare. Would you advise me to sow the 
seed in boxes now and transplant to the bed in the 
autumn, or would it be best to sow the seed broadcast in 
the bed in the autumn ? How should I get the quickest 
effect ?—Tockixgtox. 

*** It would be best to renew the surface soil of the bed, 
so as to get a good tilth for the seeds, and sow them in the 
bed now among the Hydrangeas. Many of the A nemones 
would flower next winter and spring if carefully looked 
after. You might shade the patches of seeds with 
Rhubarb-leaves laid fiat on the soil to hasten germina¬ 
tion. 

526. -Rose-tree growing too strongly.- Would 
you kindly inform me what to do with a Rose-tree that is 
planted out in the border of my greenhouse ? It has been 
planted two years, and last year at this time it was full of 
flowers and buds, but this year there are none. The tree 
has made some splendid growths, and is in full health. 
It is William Allen Richardson. Temperature of the house 
is kept about 05 (legs. to 70 degs. in daytime, and 60 degs. 
in the night. The man that had it last vear cut it hard 
back after it had done flowering.—J. C. Thompson. 

V The temperature has been too high. The Rose has 
been in a continual state of excitement, and the wood did 
not ripen. It may probably flower later when the wood 
hew been hardened. 

527. -Plante for a screen to Lilies.-I should be 
much obliged if you would kindly name half-a-dozen kinds 
of perennials, not very deep rooting, and growing about 

2 feet or feet high, which will be suitable as a shelter 
screen for Liliums i I have a nice collection of Liliums 
scattered about the garden, and I want something to 
protect the early growth and to take off the lankiness of 
the stems. My soil is heavy and rather wet, but there is 
plenty of sun all day.—Hoss. 

%* Probably the following half-a-dozen plants will 
suit you: Rudbeekiapurpurea, Doronicum plantagineum, 
white and spotted Foxgloves. Monardia didyma, Erigeron 
rpcctosa, Erynaium amethystinum, Malta moschata. 
Planted in good sized groups these will be very effective. 
It is an excellent plan to put Lilies amongst evergreen 
shrubs. 

528. —Gutting down Lime-trees.— Some fine 
Lime-trees near my house, in vigorous health, are considered 
dangerous by certain neighbours, who wish to have them 
severely pruned, if not cut down. The trees are most 
ornamental, and to all appearance perfectly sound. Can 
anyone tell me how I could obtain an opinion from a 
forester or other expert about them ? I believe the pro- 
l>oeals to lop them are merely part of the curious hatred 
of all trees which seems to possess many people, and an 
authoritative opinion might prevent a bad case of vandal¬ 
ism.— Dryas. 

%* Certainly there is no public danger in Lime-trees if 
in vigorous health, no matter what age they may be. Very 
o. l Elm-trees are dangerous, as they do occasionally cast 
of large arms on a calm day without any ostensible cause, 
bat Lime-trees never. /' > 
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-Planting the White Lily.—I had my 

i rearranged^ last autumn, but as I was unable to 
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garden rearranged*last autumn, but 
superintend the affair personally, it was not all that I 
wanted. I had a lot of Lilium candid un. about fifty 
bulbs, some of them about six years old, others just new. 
The operator appears to have been content to dig large 
holes and bundle the bulbs in, so that they are now a 
tangled mass of leaves. I know these bulbs resent 
meddling, will it therefore be safe to replant in August or 
September ?—Hoss. 

*,* Replant Lilium candidum next autumn before 
growth begins. 

530. —Tomatoes grafted upon Potatoes.— 

A newspaper paragraph says: “ Tomato plants have 
recently been grafted on Potato plants, giving a crop of 
Tomatoes above ground and of Potatoes below. Potatoes 
grafted on Tomatoes have produced flowers and Tomatoes 
and a few tubers.” Is there anything in this; if so, I 
should be very glad of further particulars?—J. N. S. 

%' Yes ; Tomatoes have been successfully grafted upon 
Potatoes. In Mr. Arthur Sutton’s book on Potatoes 
illustrations ere given. One represents a Potato grafted 
with a Tomato. One tuber teas planted in each pot 
March 22nd (last year), and when the growth attained a 
height of U inches to 5 inches the Potato stem teas cut off 
} inch above the level of the soil, and a Tomato graft was 
introduced on May 8th. As a result the Potato roots 
maintained ingrowth by the Tomato foliage have produced 
a crop of Potatoes in the pot, and the foliage above ground 
has produced a crop of Tomatoes, nourished by the Potato 
roots in the pot. 

531. — Temperature for Indian Rhododen¬ 
drons.— You say in Gardening for last week that Indian 
Rhodendrons would be quite safe in greenhouse without 
artificial heat. Now, one of the leading nurserymen says 
in his catalogue that they require a temperature not 
lower than 60 degs. to 00 degs. F. in winter, with a moist 
atmosphere at all times. Can you kindly explain the 
discrepancy, and give the names of half-a-dozen which 
would do in an unheated house, with good large trusses, 
scarlet and orange preferred ?—A. D. 

*,* A mistake has arisen in connection with the winter¬ 
ing of Indian Rhododendrons in an unheated greenhouse. 
Hone but the varieties emanating from Ponticum would 
succeed under such conditions. This section affords much 
blossom in a greenhouse long before the same sorts are in 
bloom in the open. The following are all good varieties: 
Brayanum (scarlet), Mrs. W. BoriU (rosy-scarlet), SirE. 
Lyons (rosy-crimson). Princess of Wales (light purple, 
light centre), Mrs. Thomas Wain (pale rose), Mrs. John 
Clutton (white). 

532. — Unhealthy Hollyhocks. — I should be 
extremely obliged if you will in the next issue of Gardkn- 
ing give me some information with regard to the following : 
I have a few strong and vigorous looking Hollyhocks of 
last season’s growth, now about 1 foot in height, but I 
find many of the older leaves have rusty looking spots on 
the back, and also on some of the leaf-stalks. This I 
imagine is the Hollyhock disease. I have removed most 
of the affected leaves, and propose to treat the undersides of 
the others with powdered sulphur. Will this be of any avail, 
or can you recommend any other treatment? Some 
younger plants near to these do not show any signs of the 
disease so far, but I presume they may in turn be affected. 
Would you advise the destruction of the older plants? 
They are milking growth very rapidly and otherwise are 
good specimens.— T. Graves Smith. 

'/ The Hollyhocks are attacked by the Hollyhock 
fungus. You may try the dry sulphur treatment. Ws have 
been most successful by syringing with a solution of 
Gishurst compound—3 oz. to the gallon. Mulch the plants 
heavily with manure, and keep the roofs moist. 

533. —Roses under glass.— I have a large Rose- 
house, span-roof, situated on a hill, and running east to 
west. The Roses are planted out under the stages on 
which a miscellaneous collection of plants are grown. The 
roots are in cold, heavy soil. The home is ventilated by 
top lifting lights, which let such draught in as to cover the 
plants with mildew. Can you recommend me any means 
of preventing mildew under such trying circumstances? 
The plants have been in bloom about three months, and 
are now full of young growth. What treatment do they 
now reauire ? Does the glass need to be shaded from sun ? 
The varieties are Marshal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, 
Bouquet d’Or, and one or two others.— Young Florist. 

*** So long as the cultural conditions remain the same, 
there will be a difficulty with mildew. Sulphur in some 
form enters into all the remedies for mildew, and the 
simplest way of applying it is to dust it over the affected 
foliage. The following is a very useful wash for mildew, 
and will do no harm to anything. Take 1 lb. of sulphur 
and 1 lb. of fresh lime, and boil together in 1 gallon of 
water 20 minutes. When cod pour off the clear liquid and 
bottle it. When required for use add a \pint of the sulphur 
and lime essence to 3 gallons of water, and apply through 
the syringe. 

531.— Unsatisfactory Azaleas-— Can you afford 

me any clue as to why I do not succeed in flowering 
Azaleas satisfactorily ? I have them potted in good peat 
and sand, and after making growth tney were stood out- 
of-doors to ripen. They apparently made good progress, 
and developed a fine show of buds, were housed in green¬ 
house in good time, kept only just damp in winter ; but in 
most instances instead of the buds expanding beyond a 
certain point they have " gone blind,” and shoots are now 
growing freely from the points. My greenhouse has not 
been lower than about 46 degs., heat being only used to 
keep out frost. Do you consider the older sorts (Indian) 
easier to manage than the newer Belgian kinds, and is 
some amount of heat requisite for a proper expansion of 
blooms?—W. B 

*** The cause is due to the plants being set out-of-doors 
before the bloom-buds were thoroughly matured. It is 
a mistake to remove the plants before the current yeafs 
shoots are thoroughly developed and partly matured. 
A dry and airy atmosphere is necessary when the 
plants are first placed under cover in the early autumn. 
At no time until the blooms have faded and the 
plants commence to make new growth is a moist atmos¬ 
phere necessary.. The newer kind of Belgian varieties dfe 
quite as easy ef culture as the Indian varieties. 


TO OORRHSPONDHftTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. H. X.— We have examined all the seeds received, 
and it is quite impossible to apply names to any. There is 
not a single kind with any distinctive character. Several 
are leguminous, but such are legion. We will keep the 
seeds, and if they grow will let you know what they are. 

- A. A. B.— You can obtain the Chrysanthemum named 

from any of the Chrysanthemum growers. It is not a rare 

variety.- R. P.— Messrs. Webber, Covent Garden.- 

J. P.— Irrespective of the new law, if you have no agree¬ 
ment otherwise, you are entitled to a year’s notice, ter¬ 
minating at the anniversary of entry.- St. Sevan.— We 

wish our correspondents who want to know about insect 
pests would always send specimens. It is very difficult to 
name anything from a mere description and hints of the 
briefest kind. We are always willing to name the speci¬ 
mens, but that is only possible when they are sent in good 

condition.- R. Slater. — We do not believe in the 

Mummy Pea nonsense. You can sow the seeds if you like 
in a gentle warmth, but the whole affair is a fraud. Seeds 
of that age cannot germinate, there is no life in them. 

That sent is quite dead.- W. A. C.— Please consult our 

advertising columns. It was advertised on page twelve of 

the advertisement pages last week.- A. Baines .—You 

should apply to Borne bookseller, say Sotheby’s, Strand, 
W.C. 

NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*«* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—Mrs. Sanders.— Berberis steno- 

phylla.- C. A. West.— Dendrobium Dalhousianum.- 

M. E. Clarke.— Ranunculus amplexicaulis.- G. G.—l, 

Veronica Traversi ; i, Picea pinsapo.- A. E. W. —The 

moisture from the plants had quite obliterated the 
numbers. The white-flowered tree is Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis ; the yellow flower, narrow-leaved shrub is Berberis 
stenophylla, and the flowerless plant with thick roots 

Chlorophytum Sternbergianum.- Alix. — Esaallonia 

macrantha. It will strike from cuttings put in a pot of 

light soil. Place in a cold-frame.-D. Ritchie. —Epime- 

dium pinnatum.- Wexfordian.— 1, Euphorbia mellifera 

(E. nerifolia); 2, Helichrysum rosmarinifolius ; 3, Double- 
flowered Kerria (K. japonic® fl.-pl.); 4, Olearia Haasti; 5, 
Orange ball-tree (Buddleia globosa); 6, Phlomis Sarnia; 

7, Skimmia japonic® foemina.- F. G. Leatham. —The 

Norway Maple (Acer platanoideB).— H. S. J.—l, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda; 2, Amelanchier canadensis ; 3, Spiroa 
Thunbergi; 4, Berberis Darwini; 5, Forsythia suspensa; 
0, ThujaLobbi.— -J. H. Collins. —The varieties are of the 
Narcissus Polyanthus-Narcissus, but we could not identify 
the varieties. This is very difficult indeed when tho 

flowers are not fresh.- John Ashworth.— Wecannot tell 

the name of the Rose from leaves only.- G. H.—\, 

Common Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis); 2, Forsythia 

suspensa.- W. H. A., Blackburn.—Tho Fern is Poly- 

podium neriilolium, a native of various parts of South 

America; but we should like to see (roods when fertile.- 

M. F.— Lonicera tatarica. 


BHDS. 

USEFUL NOTES FOR MAY. 

When the weather is mild early in the spring, 
and supplies plentiful, the population of strong 
colonies increase rapidly, and towards the end 
of the month natural swarms begin to leave 
their hives. The appearance of drones is the 
usual sign of the approach of swarming, and if 
queen-cells are found to be capped over the 
swarm may be looked for in a few days. The 
queen-cells may be easily found in a bar-frame 
hive if the central combs be removed and care¬ 
fully examined along their edges, and amongst 
the clusters of Bees they resemble on Acorn in 
shape, being about an inch in depth, and £-inch 
in diameter, are constructed of a mixture of wax 
and pollen, and covered with a number of 
depressions, which give the cells greater 
strength. The queen-cells usually hang with 
their entrances downwards, while other cells 
open sideways, and have a slight inclination up¬ 
wards. The walls of queen-cells are very thick, 
requiring much wax in their construction, hut 
after the queens are hatched the cells are cut 
down by the Bees till they resemble small Acorn- 
cups. 

Management of swarms. —The time at which 
a colony will throw out a swarm very much de¬ 
pends upon locality, the state of the weather, 
and the autumn treatment it has received. 
Hives that are well stocked with Bees in autumn 
are ready to swarm some weeks earlier than 
those left, weak in population. On a stock be¬ 
coming very strong in the spring from the rapid 
increase of young Bees, and stores aie plentiful, 
the queen begins to deposit eggs in drone-cells, 
and the workers begin to construct queen-cells, 
in which eggs are deposited about four days be¬ 
fore a swarm leaves. The old queen always ac¬ 
companies the first swarm upon its quitting the 
hive, while the youqg queens are yet in em¬ 
bryo. The indications of - swarming about to 
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take place are the crowding of the Bees at the 
entrance of the hive, and general restlessness 
and excitement both within and without. The 
swarm usually clusters upon some bush or low 
tree near the hive, and should be secured in a 
straw skep as soon as possible. If the swarm is 
to occupy a frame hive the frames should, if pos¬ 
sible, be furnished with clean empty combs, to 
enable the queen to commence laying without 
loss of time, otherwise strips of oomb-foundation 
must be fixed to the underside of the top bar of 
each frame. If whole sheets of foundation be 
provided it will be found to save the Bees an 
immense amount of time and labour, as it contains 
sufficient wax in its projecting walls to enable 
the Bees to completely lengthen out the cells, 
so that they have only to provide wax for tho 
cappings of the cells. The frame-hive should be 

E laced upon the ground near to where the swarm 
as settled, and as soon as the Bees have been 
shaken into the hiving-skep they should be 
thrown on to a sheet or newspaper spread in 
front of the frame-hive, having one end drawn 
over the alighting-board. The Bees will in a 
short time enter the frame-hive and cluster 
amongst the frames, when the hive can be 
removed to the site it is to occupy permanently. 
It is a great help in giving the swarm a fair 
start if it be fed for the first week or ten days 
after hiving. 

Prevention of swarming. —If it be desired to 
obtain a good honey-harvest in preference to in¬ 
crease of stocks, swarming can be prevented by 
giving room in the hive and supers a little in 
advance of the requirements of the Bees ; by 
keeping the hive cool and giving ventilation 
freely, and by removing oombs containing brood, 
and giving empty combs, and so providing room 
for the queen to deposit her eggs. The removal 
of honey from the combs by the use of the honey- 
extractor will also tend to prevent swarming. 
Should a swarm leave a hive after work has 
been commenced in the supers, and it be wished 
to have the supers completed, remove all the 
combs containing brood, brush the Bees back 
into the hive, and after substituting empty 
combs, or comb-foundation, return the swarm by 
shaking it out of the hiving-skep on to the tops 
of the frames. All further inclination to swarm 
will usually be checked by this operation, and 
the work in the supers will be continued. 
Second swarms may be prevented by examining 
the combs, after the first swarm has left, and 
cutting out all queen-cells, except the most per¬ 
fect one. There being no queens in embryo upon 
the queen leaving this remaining cell, she will 
become the mother of the hive and no more 
swarming will take place for the season. 

S. S. G. 

BIRDS. 

Parrot losing its feathers (PoU 

Parrot ).—You are not treating your bird well. 
It is a great mistake to deprive the poor thing 
of water and force it to eat “ sop ” for the sake 
of the moisture it contains. Many Parrots die 
from iudigestion and over-distention of the crop 
through being treated in this way, becauso, as a 
rule, they got fed upon scraps from the table, 
bread soaked in tea, and such like messes. 
“Sop” should be carefully avoided, neither 
should animal food of any kind be given. 
Supply jour bird with freshly-boiled Maize (it 
soon turns sour), Canary-seed, Hemp-seed, a 
little ripe fruit or a few Nuts now and then, and 
a crust of dry bread occasionally to nibble at. 
Keep a liberal supply of fresh sandy gravel in 
its cage that it may be able to* pick out the 
small stones to aid it in the digestion of its food. 
Give it also a piece of soft wood on which to 
exercise its beak, as the want of this often 
impels Parrots to pull out their feathers. 
Empty cotton-reels or Fir-cones are very 
suitable for this purpose. With this treatment 
your bird will regain its plumage at the next 
moulting season. The secret of keeping Parrots 
in good health and plumage is to give them 
plenty of water, plain food, and no meat. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

SERVING POTATOES. 

There are a number of ways in which Potatoes 
may be prepared to serve with a fish course. If 
they are new they are, of course, best plain 
boiled. If something a little better than best 
is wanted, select those that are small, and after 
boiling roll them in a cream sauce, and then 
in chopped Parsley. Old Potatoes are much 
improved by cooking them in the same way. 
Soak them in iced water after they are peeled, 
and make into balls with a vegetable- 
cutter. Serve these with boiled or baked fish. 
Potatoes browned in the oven in a cream sauce 
are excellent with broiled fish. For two very 
large Potatoes make \ pint of sauce. Cut the 
Potatoes in dice and put them in a buttered 
baking-dish with layeis of the sauce. Scatter 
with fine bread-crumbs and brown. Make the 
white sauce by blending a tablespoonful of butter 
and flour, add half a cupful of milk, stir until 
smooth, and season with salt and white 
Pepper. Potato-puff may be sent to the table 
in the baking-dish or baked in shells. To 
make the puff, take two cupfuls of cool mashed 
Potato, put them in a saucepan, add the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of cream, and salt andTpepper to taste. Well 
mix, add the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
froth. Mix lightly, put in a buttered baking- 
dish or shells, and brown. Duchesse loaves 
are similar to the Potato puff. The Pota¬ 
toes are heated, mixed with the yolk of 
an egg, seasoned with salt and pepper, shaped 
like croquettes, brushed with the white of 
an egg, and browned. Potato croquettes in¬ 
volve much labour, but they are very nice to 
serve with fish. They, too, are made from 
mashed Potato. To two cupfuls add four table¬ 
spoonfuls of cream, the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, a teaspoonful of Onion-juice, a table¬ 
spoonful of chopped Parsley, salt to taste, and 
a dash of cayenne. Stir it until it clings 
together in a mass, shape, and when cool enough 
to handlo roll in eggs and fine, dry bread¬ 
crumbs, and fry in very hot, deep fat. Potato 
boulettes, to serve with fish or with chicken 
croquettes, are like the croquettes, except that 
they are shaped like little balls, and have an 
additional seasoning of half a teaspoonful of 
Sweet Marjoram. When Cucumbers are to be 
had they are one of the most desirable relishes 
to serve with fish. 


it has done fermenting, dissolve £ oz. of 
isinglass, and close it up. Let it stand six- 
weeks, then bottle it off, and put into each 
bottle one lump of sugar and a spoonful of 
brandy. Dry your pips in the sun before using 
them, and put the wine into a brandy-cask. 

Fig pudding. —Chop £ lb. of dried Figs with 
three ounces of finely-chopped beef suet. Mix 
four ounces of bread-crumbs, two beaten eggs, 
and sugar to taste, with the Figs, and steam the 
mixture in a buttered plain mould for three- 
quarters of an hour. Then turn on to a dish 
and pour the following sauce round. Whisk 
the juice of a Lemon with a tablespoonful of 
sugar, the yolks of two eggs, and a dessert-spoon¬ 
ful of brandy in a smaUstewpan over the fire 
until it is thick and frothy. 

QUERY. 

685.— Bottling ftnxifc.—When is the best time to bottle 
Gooseberries, whether half ripe or ripe? Also Straw¬ 
berries, Raspberries, red Wineberries of Japan, and 
Cherries, and what mode is adopted in preserving them' 
when bottled? Can they be bottled dry and corked, or 
must the fruit be covered in liquid and boiled ?—F. C. G. 


The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plate, with a t chapter 
on the Oardtn of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition , with 
wood engravings from drawings bp Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price Us. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-prees on finest hand-made 
piper, well bound in vellum. One Guinea nett. Through oil 
Booksellers. 
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Tomato salad. —Pare ripe Tomatoes and 
slice them about J inch thick. Set them on the 
ice, and when ready to serve, put the following 
dressing over the slices after they are arranged 
in a salad-dish : Pour three tablespoonfuls of 
olive-oil over one saltspoouful each of pepper 
and salt, then add one tablespoonful of vinegar ; 
mix and turn over the Tomatoes. 

Lentil curry. —Fry a few slices of Onion 
a good brown in a stewpan, with a lump of 
butter or dripping; ada 8 oz. of Lentils, 
pepper and salt to taste, and a pint of water. 
Simmer gently for an hour, adding more water 
if they show signs of becoming dry. Then put 
in a teaspoonful of Lemon-juice, and a heaped 
dessertspoonful of curry-powder. Mix all well 
together, and serve with a border of boiled Rice. 

Cooking Rice. —Pick the Rice dean, and 
prepare a saucepan with water and a little salt. 
When it boils put in a teacupful of Rice. Boil 
quickly fifteen minutes, keeping the pot covered; 
then take it from the fire and strain off the 
water. Wash the Rice in plenty of cold water 
three times, let it drain quite half-an-hour, then 
put it in a dry saucepan on the side of the stove 
to get hot. Turn it out with a fork on to a hot 
dish. 

Cowslip wine (p. B .)~To 4 gallons of 
water add 12 lb. of lump sugar, the rinds of 
t vo Lemons, and the white of one egg, well 
beaten. Boil the whole together for a quarter 
of an hour, then strain it into a tub. Put in 
the rinds that were boiled, and when the 
liquor is nearly cold, put in a cupful of yeast 
and tho rinds of two and tho pulp of tho four 
Lemons. Then add 16 quarts of Cowslip pips, 
and let it remain in the tub for three days, 
stirring it twice each day. Barrel it, and when 


n ERANIUMS. — Well-rooted, healthy cut- 

11 tings, carriage paid for cash with order. Scarlet Vesu¬ 
vius, Is. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. White Vesuvius and West Brighton 
Gem, Is. 6d. per doz. Henry Jacoby (dark crimson) and John 
Gibbons (tine large scarlet), 2s. doz.; 12s. 100. Le Cygnv 
[double wnite) and Madame Thibaut (double pink), 2s. doz 

F. V. Raspail (best double scarlet) and Ivy-leaf (tine double 
pink), Is. 8d. doz.: 10 b. 100. Flower of Spring (cream-edged 
leaf), Is. 8d. doz. Mrs. Pollock (golden tricolor), 2s. 6d. doz.— 

C. FRENCH, Pound Field, Boar s Head, Tunbridge Wells. 

A GAY GARDEN GAINED by growing 

Zx CARAWAYS’ favourite annuals, 15 pkts., with cultural 
directions, post free for Is. 2d. Larger collections at equally 
cheap prices.—JAS. CARAWAY 4 CO., Durdham Down 
Nursery, Clifton, Bristol. 

TOMATO PLANTS A SPECIALITY. — 

I Strong, stocky plants of new “Comet." The finest and 
most profitable Tomato grown. Plants foot high, coming into 
bloom, 2s. doz ; 9 inches, Is. 6d. doz.; smaller plants. Is. doz., 
free. Also Challenger and Market Favourite. —T. J. EDNEY, 
Market Grower, Basingstoke, Hants. 

PUCUMBER PLANTS.—Telegraph, two for 
\J Is.; 8, 2s. 6<L, free. CUCUMBER SEED, Telegraph, 
25. for 6d. ; 100, Is. 6d.; free.—EDNEY. as above. 

non DOUBLE & SINGLE BEGONIA 

UUjUW TUBERS, large erect-flowering, 25, 3s. 6d. 
per 100, 12 b. Gloxinias, spotted or mixed, per doz., 2s. 6d.; 
per 100,18e., poet free, cash with order. Send for List free. 
—JOHN WELLS. Begonia Nursery. Ryarsb, Moiling, Kent. 

KTEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Being over- 
1* stocked, will send 25 distinct vara.. 2s. 6d., corrector 
named. Purchasers wanting new vara, of 93, "94, and *96 will 
not again have such an opportunity after stock is sold.—H. 
WOOLMAN, Acock’s Green, Birmingham. 

qURPLUS PLANTS.—10 lovely named Coleus, 

w 8 Begonias, 6 Geraniums, 6 named Fuchsias, 4 Heliotropes, 

2 Eupatoriums, 2 Ooronillas, 2 iBolcpis, 2 Pileas. 4 Chrysan¬ 
themums. 4 Amaryllis, 2 Streptosolen, 2 beautiful Impotiens, 
54 good plants, 4s. 6d., free. 1 Sparmannla, 1 climber, and 1 
grand Pelargonium gratis with order. Half quantity, 2s. 6d., 
free.— Head Gardener, 46. Warwick-road. Banbury. 

I Q EXHIBITION COLEUS, strong plants.— 

1^ Empress of India, Princess of Wales, Prince of Wales, 
Mrs. F. Sanders, Fancy, La Superbe, Conrad Rosenthal, 
Eclipse. Etenedord. General Gordon, John Benary, Prince 
Rudolph; the 12, free, for 2s.—FOX, Florist, Banbury. 

h A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, oorreotly named, 

«good crowns and well-rooted, for Is. 6d.; larger plants, 
6d. extra, with separate cultural direction* and soils most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors, packed In strong box and 
post free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box, and 
carriage paid, for 5s. very best time to plant.—J. OGILVIE. 
Femlst. Barnstaple. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS.—Tomato plants for 
V house or open, 20, Is.; 12, 9d. Marrow-plants: Moore 
Cream and Pen-y-byd, 4 each, Is. Herbs: 6 Sage, 6 Thyme. 20 
Parsley, 3 Marjoram, 3 Mint, la. 6d. 100 Paisley, Is. 6d. 

Tripoli Onion-plants, Giant Rocca and White Tripoli, 500, 
3s. 6d.; 1,000, 6s. Trebon’s, Is. 100. 200 Lettuce-plants, 

autumn-sown, Is. 6d. White and Red Cabbage-plants, strong. 
Is. 100. Veg. Box: 250 Tripoli Onion-plants, 50 Lettuce. 20 
White Cabbage, 10 Red, Is. 6d, all free.—J. DUCKER, 
Florist, Haxey, Lines. 

SENSATIONAL NOVELTY. — Beautiful 

O variegated Musk. A most robust grower, pole green 
foliage, beautifully striped with yellow. Everyone should 
have it. It is unique. 9d. each ; 2 for Is. 3d., post free.— 
KERR BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries. 

EXHIBITORS. — Grand strong plants of 

-LJ Cranston’s Excelsior Onion, Champion, and Lyon Leek 
for growing on. Spring sown. Guaranteed true strains. 
Also Prize Curled Parsley. 20 for Is.; 103, 3s., post free.— 
KERR BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries. 

HARNATIONS. — 3 Mrs. Muir (the best white), 

w 3 Raby Castle (salmon-pink). Nothing better than these 
t wo varieties. 1 New Pink Her Majesty, the finest Pink in 
cultivation. The 7 strong plants free for 2a. 6d.—KERR 
BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries. 

H LADIOLI. — Exhibition Hybrids. Our strains 
VI of these lovely flowers are unsurpassed. They invariably 
carry off first prize wherever exhibited- 12, 2s.; 50, 7s.; 100, 
12s. Scarlet Brenohleyensis, 12, Is.; 50, 3a. 6d.; 100, 6s., 
carriage free.—KERR BROTHERS, Florists. Dumfries. 

PANCY AND SHOW PANSIES.—50,000 

X Strong healthy plants to dispose of, in all tho finest 
named varieties. 12 splendid varieties, 2s. 6d.; 50, in 25 
varieties, 8s.; 100, in 50 varieties, 15s., free. — KERR 
BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries. 


* finest named varieties 12 aorta, to Include on** 18PK 
variety, 2s.; 50, 5a. 6d ; 100, 10a, carriage free. -KERR 
BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries. 
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FRUIT. 


PROPAGATING FRUIT-TREES. 


Grafting, in some form or other, is the recog¬ 
nised method of propagating the larger kinds of 
fruits, though budding, which may be called a 
form of grafting, is best for stone fruits ; and 
Apples and Pears are also frequently budded. 
More attention is now given to the selection of 
stocks on the different kinds of fruits. The Broad- 
leaved Paradise-stock has, to a large extent, 
revolutionised Apple culture. The Quince has 
not always been so successful for the Pear, but 
there is room for much experimental work in 
this and other directions, and no doubt in the 
future more attention will be given to it. 

The best method of grafting young stocks is 
whip-grafting. A slice is cut off one side of the 
stock, a corresponding slice is cut off the scion, 
and the two are fitted together, so that the bark 
of both meets on one side, which is firmly bound 
together and immediately clayed or covered 
with grafting-wax. For all ordinary grafting 
purposes clay, which has l>een well tempered, 
will suffice, and it is easily and quickly pre¬ 
pared. For putting new heads on large trees, 
cleft or kind-grafting is the most suitable. In 
cleft-grafting older wood may be used, and the 
grafts are not so likely to be blown out with the 
wind as when they are merely thrust in under 
the bark in kind-grafting. In grafting it is 
important that the growth of the stock should 
be in advance of the scion. For this reason the 
grafts are usually cut off the trees in January 
and laid in damp earth in a shady border. 
When the season is early grafting may be done 
from the middle of March onwards. The first 
and second weeks in April, when the sap comeB 
with a rush, is a good time for grafting your 
stocks. But I have done a good deal of graft¬ 
ing later than this. 

Budding is usually done in July and August, 
and is better than grafting for stone fruits, 
because the wound made is so small, and soon 
heals in young stocks. The bud is placed low 
down, the same as is done in budding Roses, 
and as the stocks are not headed back till the 
spring, the bud remains dormant, and a dormant 
bud makes a grand shoot the first season. 

Bush fruits are propagated from cuttings, 
which should be straight and clean, and a foot 
long. All the buds but three are removed, the 
bottom of the cuttings are cut clean across just 
under a joint, and in planting make the soil 
very firm about them and lay a little manure as 
a mulch between the rows. 

Strawberries are propagated by runners, 
the strongest and best being selected as early in 
the season as possible, from fertile plants only. 
Notes upon pruning. 


In pruning, as in most other matters, common- 
sense people avoid extremes. Cut back the 
young trees till a sufficient number of breaks 
have Deen made to form a good, evenly-balanced 
head. This applies to all trees, but the treat¬ 
ment of trained trees for walls or espaliers enters 
another phase when the foundation has been 
laid. It is necessary in dealing with 
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Wttl -trees 


to provide for the covering of the bottom of 
the wall first. There will be no difficulty 
in covering the top and, at the same time, 
securing a well-balanced tree. Bush-trees and 
pyramids are treated on different lines. The 
nush chiefly applies to Apples, the pyramid to 
Pears and Blums. The bush Apples since the 
introduction of the Broad-leaved Paradise-stock 
has become an institution, and after the trees 
have been headed back and started fairly, the 
only pruning required is to thin in the summer 
the young shoots where too much crowded, and 
when the leaves are down just run the knife 
through them again to trim and dress stragglers, 
and shorten a robust leader where necessary. 

Pyramids are formed by taking up a central 
leader, and by topping it occasionally encourage 
a sufficient number of side shoots to form to fill 
up and make an open tree, which yet maintains 
a pyramidal outline. The Pear is easily made 
to assume this shape; but sooner or later the 
Plum works its force up to the top of the tree, 
and the bottom branches die, proving that the 
pyramidal is not the natural form for the Plum. 

Summer pruning should begin with wall- 
trees eaily in July by stopping the breast-wood 
back to four buds or leaves, not less. If pruned 
very close all or nearly all the back eyesbreak, 
and the object of summer pruning is defeated. 

Winter pruning should be chiefly directed 
to complete what was begun in summer. There 
are details of more or less importance, which 
those who think the matter out keep in mind. 
In forming a tree it is an advantage to cut to a 
bud pointing in the direction we want the new 
shoot to go. So far as regards the pruning of 
fruit-trees to let in the air and sunshine, it is 
not so much a question of skill os common-sense. 

Gooseberries should be lifted off the ground 
by cutting away bottom branches, and the 
young shoots thinned, but not shortened much 
if plenty of fruit is required. Black Currants 
should f>e pruned on the same lines. Red and 
White Currants bear freely when spurred in, 
and the fruit is better coloured. 


Mulberries (Mulberry ).—Mulberries may 
be raised from seeds and then grafted with 
branches from an old fruit-bearing tree, or the 
seedlings may be left till they bear fruit, which 
they will do in due time. But the best way to 
obtain fruit-trees quickly is to strike them from 
cuttings. Good-sized branches from a bearing 
tree, planted firmly in a cool, shady border in 
the autumn, will root before the next summer. 
There is no book that we know of which goes 
fully into the culture and propagation of the 
Mulberry. 

Paradise-stock. — I often see this stock 
strongly recommended for Apples in Gardening. 
Will you kindly tell me (1) what is it ? (2), The 
reason for its preference to stocks raised from 
seed (pips) ? (3), How it is propagated—whether 
from seed, cuttings, or suckers? (4), When it 
should be ready for use ?—G. W., North Staff*. 

*** There are several kinds of Paradise- 
stocks, but the one used chiefly by English fruit¬ 
growers is a selection of the late Mr. Rivera 
from seedlings of the Nonesuch Apple, and is 
usually obtained in its truest ana best form 


by layering. Though many nurserymen raise 
seedlings from the Nonesuch Apple, and select 
those which have fibrous roots, it will be obvious 
that those who raise many seedlings will have 
a power of selection in their hands, as many of 
the seedlings will have a fibrous-rooted character, 
and will be valuable for working Apples upon to 
cause early fruiting. The reason for the pre¬ 
ference of the Paradise is that its surface-rooting 
character causes early and continuous fruitfulness 
in the trees worked upon it. The Paradise- 
stock is ready for working when £ inch in 
diameter, though there is nothing gained by 
working weakly stocks. 

Covering Cherries, Pears, and 
Plums. —The first-named will soon require a 
light cover, as birds are troublesome near towns. 
Small birds do much injury just before the 
blossoms open, and in a few days will Bpoil all 
chance of a crop. It is well also to protect 
choice early kinds from cutting winds and frost. 
The Cherry, being the earliest fruit to ripen, 
is always valued on that account. For covering 
I use a small square-mesh fish net, doubled or 
trebled according to the position of the trees, 
and there is no necessity for the nets, or what¬ 
ever covering is used, to reach the bottom of the 
wall by at least 3 feet. This allows anyone to 
get at the trees, but to protect from birds it is 
not of service, as the nets must be fastened to 
the wall. Pears on gable ends of buildings or 
walls are often shorn of their crop, as many 
kinds bloom early. With these, different means 
to protect must be adopted. I have used Fir 
branches, and scrim canvas cut in widths and 
run along the main shoots will save early bloom. 
Choice cordon Pears well repay a little care at 
this season. The walls of these may be covered 
in the same way as advised for Peaches or 
Apricots, but whatever covering is employed it 
should freely admit light and air. Plums, though 
often left to take their chance, may often be 
covered readily by the same material which has 
been used for Peaches or Apricots. It frequently 
happens that the earlier bloom is safe ana there 
is little frost, but later a severe frost does injury 
to Plums, Pears, and late fruits that might l>e 
saved by protection.—T. 


White Stocks. —These are now to be seen 
in quantity in Covent Garden Market. The 
Brompton and the East Lothian are both grown, 
but tne latter is the favourite. For several 
months past this Stock has been offered in the 
London markets, but of course not in such 
abundance as at the present time. For purity 
and fragrance nothing can excel a good strain of 
Lothian Stock. The blooms can bo used 
individually, wired up for wreaths and bouquets, 
or the spikes can be employed for decoration. 
For early blooming the seed must shortly be 
sown and the young plants shifted along, so as 
to get them well established in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots by the autumn. They can then be sub¬ 
jected to a mild forcing temperature. This is 
the surest way of getting early bloom, but for 
a main supply a simpler method is pursued. 
The plants are put out under glass in autumn, 
and under such circumstances they give a wealth 
of bloom in April and up to June.—J. C. B. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

This is the best season to repot any Oran ires which may 
require more root space. Good turfy loam, suitably 
enriched, will be the best compost; crushed bones may be 
mixed with the compost or placed just over the drainage ; 
two pounds to each bushel of soil will not be too much. 
The drainage must be perfect, as the leaves on plants 
in a water-logged condition, through a check in the 
escape of the surplus water, soon lose colour, and the 
plants get out of health. The Orange family will do better 
In the open air from the middle of June to the middle of 
September. Those who are thinking of working up a 
collection of hard-wooded plants will be pleased with the 
following, and young plants may be purchased and grown 
on during summer : Boronia megastigma, very fragrant; 
Chorozema macrophylla splendens, Correa magnifies, 
Crowea macrantha latifolia, Diosma fragrans, Eriostemon 
pulchellum, E. buxifolium, Eutaxia inyrtifolia ; Kennedya 
rubicunda major, very pretty, free-flowering climber ; 
Jasminum grandiflonim, beautiful plant for border, to 
train up pillar or over arch ; Lapogeria rosea and alba, 
charming climbers for cool, shady house, should be 

{ rionted on a specially prepared site of loam, peat, and a 
ittle leaf-mould, and should have plenty of moisture 
during the growing season; Metrosideros angustifolia 
fl.-alba, one of the prettiest of the Australian Bottle¬ 
brush Myrtles. Myrtles and Oleanders are always useful 
at this season, and flower freely if the wood has l>een 
ripened. The old plants will certainly come to the front 
again before many years are past. Pimelea deeussata and 
P. Hendersoni make pretty specimens when well managed ; 
should be potted firmly in sandy peat. It will, of course, 
be understood that hard-wooded plants, after they reach 
specimen size, will not require repotting every year if a 
little liquid stimulant, not of too forcing a character, has 
been given. Prostanthera nivea, foliage and flowers very 
fragrant. It is years since 1 saw this plant, but many 
years ago I had beautiful plants of this and another species 
named P. violacea. 

Stove. 

Gut down Asparagus plumosus where the foliage has 
become discoloured through age ; the warmth of the stove 
will soon bring up the new’ growth, and when developed 
the plants may be cooled down. Propagate by division 
or seeds. A. tenuissimus may be struck from cuttings of 
the young shoots, but plumosus does not strike freely’. 
Cissus discolor makes a pretty basket plant; the ends of 
the trailing shoots, after the basket is covered, should be 
permitted to hang down. Cuttings root freely now, 
especially if a little bit of old w’ood can be had at the base 
of the cutting. Pot off young Crotons ; these strike freely 
now, and, with heat and moisture, will soon make useful 
little stuff for table decoration. Acalypha marginata is a 
very useful bright-leaved plant, easily propagated from 
cuttings of the young shoots, and neat little plants in 
5-inch pots are always useful where much decorative work 
has to be done; and if the young plants are grown on 
freely useful specimens in 7-inoh pots may soon be had for 
the conservatory in summer. Alocasias, Anthurinnis, 
Dieffenbochios, and other foliage plants are now' making 
rapid growth, and should have more pot room where 
necessary. Pot off young seedlings of Saintpaulia, 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and Begonias, and keep them 
close and shaded for the present. During their young 
state they will do better in a close, wann pit, shaded from 
bright sunshine. It is difficult, where a mixed collection 
of stove plants is grow’n in one house, to so arrange the 
shade that only the plants which requite shading get what 
they want w ithout drawing up and weakening the flower¬ 
ing subjects. Continue the propagation of Poinsettias 
tdl a sufficient stock has been worked up. 


They have had no water, and at present will not require any’. 
Deep culture and a top-dressing of manure or rich compost 
of some kind beat all the surface-watering. Put sticks 
to Sweet Peas early. Sprays of llozel, 3 feet or so 
long, are best, and they should be arranged neatly, 
and a few strands of raffia placed round to keep the Peas 
from straying outside. Spring-planted Roses must be 
mulched and watered. Of course, to a certain extent, the 
mulching will do away with the necessity for much water¬ 
ing, but enough should be given to keep the roots moist. 
Recently-planted Evergreen trees and shrubs want much 
attention until the roots get to work. Mulch and water, 
and daily sprinkling with the hose or syringe will make 
sure work. In some cases with valuable specimens shade 
may be used for a few’ weeks. Do not permit annuals to 
remain in a erow’ded state. Keep lawns mown regularly, 
but do not cut the Grass too close to the roots. 

Fruit Garden. 

A thin shade will be necessary for Pines in very bright 
w’eather, but some Pine-houses require more shade than 
others, and judgment in the application of shade is 
necessary. Close early and syringe freely as soon as the 
houses are shut up, except where the fruits are in blos¬ 
som or ripening. Successions may be shifted into larger 
pots and suckers taken from old stools as required. Pines 
cannot be well grown without bottom-heat, and the 
plunging beds should be kept at an even temperature of 
80 degs. or so. The best soil for Pines is a good sound 
loam from the top of an old sheep or deer pasture more or 
less enriched according to the quality of the loam. The 
best way of enriching loam for Pines or fruits generally is 
to pack the turf as cut with alternate layers of stable- 
manure and let it remain in a ridge-shaped heap for six 
months. Look closely after insects everywhere, and deal 
with them promptly. late Vines must lie stopped and 
tied carefully to the wires. There is no fixed principle in 
the number of leaves left beyond the bunch of Crapes. 
Leave one, two, or three, according to the space. I do not 
think there is any advantage in leaving more than but two 
good leaves, but some writers re<x>mmend all the space to 
be occupied, but in practice there is never room for more 
than two leaves, and where the rods are trained closely 
it is better to lie content with one leaf lieyond the bunch 
than to overcrow’d. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The frost in this district on the morning of April 24th 
cut the early Potatoes where exposed. A little earth 
drawn over over the tops would have saved them. The 
plants just through the soil are more tender than those 
which have been up and exposed a few days, and 
Potatoes growing on a warm south border, backed up with 
a brick wall, often escape when others more exposed are 
cut off. Cuttings of many kinds of herbs will strike now ; 
plant firmly and supply with w’ater if the w’eather is hot 
and dry. In very cold districts Tarragon should lie 
in warm, sheltered, well-drained spots. Basil and Mar¬ 
joram are sometimes sown under glass and afterwards 
planted in a w’arin spot outside, but where there is no 
room under glass sow now ir wann bonier outside. These 
two herbs are always required where good cooking is 
appreciated. Chervil also and Balm and Borage, and Sweet 
Verbena are required in hot weather for flavouring claret 
cup. Prepare Celery trenches. Prick out late Celery, 
including Celeraie. Plant out Vegetable Marrows under 
hand-lights. If there are no hand-lights or other means 
of sheltering, wait a bit. On porous soils mulch Peas 
with manure, and give an occasional soak of w’ater. There 
is never too much sunshine for vegetables if the ground is 
in good heart and deeply worked, and the surface freely 
stirred. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 


Early Peaches. 

The fruit in the earliest house will now lie ripening, and 
no more water should be given and the ventilation 
increased, a little air being left on all night. For market 
purposes size and colour are more important than flavour, 
and the fruits are gathered several days before they are 
ripe, especially if they have to be packed up and sent some 
distance by rail. As soon as the Peaches are all gathered 
give the trees a thorough wash with the hose, and throw 
the house open, and keep the roots reasonably moist. 

Early Vinery. 

More air should be given when Grapes are colouring; 
a little ventilation is necessary even at night. If not 
already done, mulch the borders with litter to check 
evaporation, and keep the roots comfortably moist without 
the necessity for watering. The late Vines will now be in 
blossom, except the latest Gros Column and Alicante, and 
a steady temperature of 00 degs. to 65 degs. at night 
should be maintained. In a genial, buoyant atmosphere 
Grapes will set without much trouble. Just a tap of the 
trellis with the hand near each rod about eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon will scatter the pollen and keep down sub- 
lateral growth. 

Cucumbers under Glass. 

Give fresh top-dressings as often as the roots work 
through Li the surface. Loam and a little old manure, 
which has been broken up with the spade and exposed to 
the sunshine, will be suitable. Abundance of moisture 
must be given now, ami no ventilation if rapid growth is 
required. 

Window Gardening. 

Pelargoniums, both Show and Zonals, are now bright 
with blossoms, and should be well supplied with water, 
and kept in a light part of the room. Keep Ferns in the 
■hade and the roots moist. There is a great demand now 
for Ferns in very small pots. Pterises, Maiden-hairs, and 
Asplenium of sorts meet this demand chiefly. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Newly-planted Pssonies and other hardy plants recently 
set out should be mulched with manure. We replanted 
a lot of our herbaceous things on newly-trenched ground 
lost March and mulched the ground all over with stable- 
manure, and the plants are now coming away strongly. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” mat/ be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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It is getting late to divide and plant hardy perennials 
now, and must be completed as early as possible. Many 
of the autumn-flowering Phloxes may be divided and 
planted into some good rich soil, as well as many other 
subjects which sm'ceed very well in the town garden, as 
the Japanese Anemone, Gaillardia grandi flora, Delphi¬ 
niums, and the different forms of the Perennial Sunflower 
(Helianthus), Pansies and Violas, Carnations, and a host 
of other subjects which are frequently mentioned in these 
pages. Continue to sow hardy annuals, which are easily 
grown—Sweet Peas, Nasturtium, Mignonette, Candytuft, 
Godetins, Nemophila insignis, and others. The half-hardy 
annuals may be raised in heat, or the use of a frame may 
be requisitioned at this time. For raising seedlings, let 
the soil be light; equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with 
a free use of Bilver sand, will answer well. Do not sow the 
seeds too thickly, and just cover them with a little of the 
compost above described, which should be passed through 
a fine sieve before using. Those seedlings raised in heat, 
when they have inode the third leaf, should be pricked off 
into other boxes as soon as they are ready. Prepare the 
beds and borders for the reception of the young plants 
during next month, getting the ground into a nice friable 
condition by the middle of May. All shrubs should be in 
position by this date, and those which need pruning 
should be seen to now. Ivies should be trimmed at once, 
after which they will make a rapid growth and clothe 
the house and whatever they cover with a lovely mass 
of greenery. All Roses which have not been pruned 
should be cut back without delay, os the recognised 
date for this operation is past. In the town greenhouse 
there should be plenty to occupy the reader. Seedlings 
raised in these structures during the past few weeks 
will need all attention. When they commence to grow, 
keep them near the glass on shelves, and do not let the 
young seedlings become drawn. Shallow boxes Eire the 
best for pricking them off into, and the roots only need a 
slight pressure to fix them in position. Water overhead 
with a fine-rosed can, and never let them suffer for want 
of water. Complete the potting up of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and other greenhouse plants, pot¬ 
ting them firmly. The first hatch of Tuberous Begonias 
may need a careful shift. Any Begonias not yet started 
into growth should be placed in a shallow box and just 
covered with some light compost, Keeping the latter fairly 
moist. The warmest part of the greenhouse is the best 
place to stand the tex, and under these conditions roots 
will 900n be emitted. Overlook all the occupants of the 
greenhouse regularly and systematically morning and 
evening, and water those which need it. Any plants 
which have filled their pots with roots may be kept in 


a healthy condition by an occasional dose of weak 
liquid-manure. All plants intended for bedding out later 
should l»e transferred to cold frames for hardening off. 

D. B. Crank. 


THE COMING WEE K’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 0th 
to May 16th. 

We generally begin bedding out about the middle of 
May. This is earlier than many persons think right, 
but it is mainly a question of preparing the plants. Well 
hardened stuff may go out now without injury, especially 
Calceolarias, “Geraniums," Verbenas, and Lobelias. When 
pUnts are taken direct from the greenhouse they must 
remain under cover till beginning of June. But what 
a waste of time there is in watering plants in small 
pots till first or second week in June, when if the foliage 
had been hardened by exposure they may safely be planted 
by the 20th of May at the latest. Where the beds are 
full of Tulips and early spring flowers the bedding plants 
must perforce be held back, and in theje cases we shift 
them into 5-inch pots and have masses of bloom at once, 
so no time is lost and fewer plants will do. It is wise to 
reserve a good-sized heap of charred compost for top¬ 
dressing the beds when the spring flowers come off. The 
“Geraniums” and other things take so well in beds 
dressed literally with this material. Carpet teds come in 
very well with late Tulips, as some of the tender things, 
such as Coleuses, Iresines, and Alternanthera cannot oe 
safely planted till June. This carpet-bedding is rather 
expensive work, as very close planting is necessary to 
make the beds effective. A thousand plants will not make 
much show in a carpet ted, though it is true with these 
soft, bright-leaved plants their propagation is not a difficult 
matter where there are hot-teas at work, as the cuttings 
can be dibbled thickly into teds of light soil where there 
U a little tettom-heat that will last a week or ten days, as 
the cuttings will be rooted in that time, and then in the 
day time the lights may te propped up aud in a few days 
removed altogether. The plants will te in splendid 
colour by the time the lieds are ready. Sowed Marrow 
Peas in quantity for August supply. Walker’s Perpetual 
and Ne Plus l ltra are with us planted largely because 
reliable under all conditions. Planted Windsor Beans for 
the last time. We like the Green Windsor test; it is not 
quite so brood as some, but the colour when cooked is 
green, and we do not care for monster Beans. For the 
Bame reason we have just planted the old Scarlet Run¬ 
ner and its white-seeded variety, because they tear freely, 
and very large pods are not required. Thinned early- 
sow'n annuals. Made a last sowing of Sweet Peas. Our 
early-sown Sweet Peas generally flower right through 
the season because the flowers are cut and no seeds are 
produced, but the later flowers are small from the 
exhaustion of the plants. Mulched teds of Strawberries 
with long litter to keep the fruit clean. Shall give a good 
soak of diluted house sewage at the first opportunity. At 
present the plants are looking well. 


THE WINDFLOWERS 
(ANEMONES). 

Wk give this week several illustrations of this 
beautiful family, and tell our readers, too, some¬ 
thing about the many species and varieties. We 

f ive them in alphabetical order, so that each 
ind may be readily referred to. 

Alpinf. Windflower (Anemone alpina) is 
very handsome in deep soil, and grows between 
one foot and two feet high, but is not so rapid 
in growth as other kinds. It is closely allied 
to our Pasque-flower, and met with plentifully 
among the high mountains of almost all northern 
and temperate regions, and every importation of 
plants to this country is almost sure to include 
A. alpina. Apart from the striking beauty of its 
flowers and seeds, the former varying somewhat 
in tint, according to the soil in which the plants 
may be growing, the graceful, finely-divided foli¬ 
age of a pretty dark green always make an attrac¬ 
tive group, whether in the rockery or border. 
The beauty of the foliage is much enhanced, 
too, by the large, handsome seed-heads pro¬ 
duced towards the latter end of summer. The 
large white, bluish-tinged flowers are produced 
freely. Another nearly allied plant, which is 
nothing more than a mere variety of A. alpina, 
is the A. sulphurea, having sulphur-coloured 
flowers. We are told that this plant requires 
loam, leaf-soil, etc., in which to grow, but 
under exactly similar conditions as given for A. 
alpina the result was all that could be desired. 
A good, deep, well-drained soil in a cool situa¬ 
tion appears to ua the chief desideratum for 
both the above plants. The seed ripens freely, 
and is an easy means of propagation, but it 
should be sown as soon as gathered. The plants 
flower in the neighbourhood of London from 
the end of April to the middle or end of May. 

A. (Hepatica) anoitlosa. — This is the plant 
known in gardens as the Great Hepatica. It 
has very large flowers, sky-blue in colour, and 
five-lobed leaves. It likes partial shade, and is 
a pretty plant for planting in beds of dwarf 
shrubs and on the rock garden. 

A. apennina (Apennine Windflower).— 
Although this species has found a place in most 
works on British plants, it is not a true native 
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of our island. It has, however, been naturalised 
in various plantations in different parts of this 
country, and though a native of sunny Italy and 
Turkey, it seems to stand our severe winters 
fairly well, vieing with our own native species 
in the adornment of our wilds. The flowers are 


handsome as many other Windflowers. The 
flowers appear in early summer, and are creamy- 
white or soft yellow in colour. 

A. fulgens (the Scarlet Windflower) is one of 
the most brilliant species in the family. It 
occurs in a limited area in southern France, and 


of the most lovely sky-blue, star-like, and pro- is distinct from A. st el lata. In a note in the 


duced in such abundance as to make a rare dis 
play in March and April. It is a welcome sight 
in the rock garden in early spring, the flowers 
being of such substance a9 to stand a consider¬ 
able amount of rough weather unharmed. It is 
so distinct from our native wood Anemone, and 
with a tint that harmonises so well with it if 
planted together, that its adoption as a subject 
for naturalising in our woods, etc., should only 
be a question of time now that it has become so 
plentiful. It is also a most useful plant for 
edging shrubberies and planting underneath 
deckluous trees in the open ; it is readily 
increased by division. 

A. blanda (Winter Windflower).—One of the 
most beautiful as well as the most useful of our 
alpine WindflowerH, and comes from Greece, 
almost forming a connecting link between the 
late autumn and early spring-flowering kinds. 
It has been in flower in a Sussex garden for 
fully three months. A. japonica has barely 
settled in its winter quarters, when, 
like the Snowdrop, this charming 
flower forces its way through the 
hard ground. It is not unusual to 
see many of its flowers open and 
bright as early as Christmas. Such 
a rare flower should bo in every 
collection of hardy plants, and 
though not so robust or quickly 
increased as the others, it is very 
hardy, and stands our climate well. 

The leaves are of a firmer or more 
leathery texture, and scarcely suffer 
from the cold, cutting east winds. 

It differs from A. apennina chiefly 
in its deeper blue flowers and slightly 
broader rays, in its round, bulb-like 
roots, and also in the carpels being 
topped with a black-pointed style. 

Owing to its earlier flowering, it 
does well in a sheltered spot. 

A. co RON aria (the Poppy Ane¬ 
mone) is a splendid garden flower, 
but it is tender in many places, and 
people are sometimes disappointed 
in not getting a wealth of bloom. 

The Caen, Chrysant hemum-flowered, 

Nice, and St. Brigid Anemones are 
all forms of this fine kind. We 
receive from time to time many 
beautiful blooms from the South of 
Ireland which seems very favourable 
to their good culture. The Poppy 
Anemones have too many names— 
such as, “Giant Victoria Anemones” 
and o'.hers, but they are really the 
old Poppy Anemone of our fore¬ 
fathers which do not want any new 
name. The notion of giving such 

f lants new names is quite fallacious, 
t is the common single Poppy Anemone varying 
a little. The Poppy Anemones are not so 
popular as they were a few yearn ago: But 
they are easily raised from seed, seedlings 
giving much finer flowers. May and June are 
two good months to sow seed, which may be 
sown in a sheltered spot out-of-doors where the 
soil is friable. Early in September transplant 
the seedlings to the positions they are to 
beautify and they will bloom well the* following 
spring. A batch should be raised each year to 
ensure a fine annual display. Thev may bo 
grown even amongst Roses, and the flowers last 
well when gathered for the house. Buds open 
in water and may be cut if severe weather is 
anticipated when the plant is in bloom. 
A very good race is the St. Brigid’s, the 
flowers ranging from scarlet to white ; but a 
few good distinct shades are better than a host 
of uncertain colours, often poor and ineffective. 
September is a good time to plant roots, putting 
them about 10 inches ap&rt and 1 inch deep. If 
late bloom is wanted plant in February and 
March. A deep, rich, light, well-manured soil 
is best for them, as in heavy ground they rot. 
A very good place for them is a south border in 
front of a wall, which protects the flowers from 
cutting north winds in earlv spring. 

A. decapetala is a rathei^ rare kind 
North-west| America. It i^distjny;, t 


fourth edition of the “ English Flower Garden 
it mentions that “ the localities of A. fulgensand 
A. stellata are far apart, and the seedlings of 
A. fulgens, although often varying never revert 
to A. stellata. On the other hand, it seems 
certain that A. Pavonina is only a double- 
flowered form of A. fulgens. Its roots and 
leaves are identical with those of A. fulgens, 
and it often comes up among seedlings of 
fulgens. As A. Pavonina yields no seed, and is 
increased by roots, it is obvious why it never 
under cultivation reverts to A. fulgens. A. 
fulgens is not one of the hardiest of Anemones, 
and causes disappointments. It will not stand 
stagnant moisture, and is happiest in a deep, 
rich, loamy, well-drained soil. Plant roots in 
autumn or spring. A very fine variety is gra^ca, 
the Greek form, the flowers brilliant in colour. 

A. Halleri is one of the noblest and most 
charming, as well as perhaps the rarest, of our 
alpine Pasque-flowers. The flowers arc pro 


Narcissus-flowered Windflower (Anemone naroissiflora). 


duced in April singly on longish, slender stems 
of a deep lilac, and are much larger than those 
of any of the others. It grows more robust and 
flowers more profusely when in a position 
exposed to the east in well-drained soil, the 
latter rich and not too heavy. It may be grown 
on a border with ease, and when healthy and 
doing well makes a very beautiful tuft. 

A. Hepatioa. —The Ifepaticas are Anemones, 
andadelightful rac.eof early spring flowers. They 
root deeply and dislike constant disturbance. 
Put them into good soil and let them remain for 
a year to develop into spreading masses. The 
plants are best in rather sheltered shady spots. 
Triloba is the specific name, and there are many 
varieties, double red and single blue being the 
hardiest. But there are others, as the double 
blue, single white, etc. 

A. japonica (Japanese Windflower) is well 
known. It is the great Windflower that blooms 
in the autumn months, and is one of the most 
popular of hardy perennials. Wo need say very 
little about it here, as several notes have 
appeared recently in Gardening about it. The 
most familiar variety is alba or Honorine Jobert 
as it is also called, the flowers pure white, whilst 
those of the species are rose. Lady Ardilaun is 
a semi-double kind which so far has proved true. 
A rich soil suits this Windflower best, and it is 
handsome in bold masses on the lawn or border. 


Mountain Pasque-flower (A. montana) is 
now r placed as a distinct species, though bv many 
considered as a variety of A. Pulsatilla. It 
seems to differ by fairly good characters from 
the last-named species. In the case of A. 
montana the flowers droop, while those of A. 
Pulsatilla arc upright, and the former has the 
divisions of the leaves both broader and longer. 
The flowers are dark violet, and produced in 
early spring. It is a native of dry, hilly places 
in Switzerland. 

Wood Windflower (A. nemorosa). — 
Although a native of our own and indeed every 
other country in Europe, and found growing 
under almost every condition in a wild state, it 
is surprising how seldom it is met with in 
ordinary gardens in the neighbourhood of 
London, yet it is plentiful in the woods and 
copses close by. No Windflower is easier to 
cultivate than this one. It seems to do equally 
w T ell in either a sunny or shady position, or in a 
bed or border, and for grace and beauty it is far 
superior to any of the Pulsatilla section, so 
much thought of. By the woodland walk few 
sights are more pleasant than this pretty Wind¬ 
flower dotted here and there among the turf, or 
edging large shrubberies in the pleasure ground. 
When once fairly established it is well able to 
take care of itself. Among the numerous vari¬ 
eties of A. nemorosa, the large white is certainly 
the most worthy of attention ; the flowers are 
of good form, pure white, and produced freely. 
A. n. braeteata fl.-pl., alba fl.-pl., rubra fl.-pf., 
and the single kinds, together with other minor 
forms, are those most generally growrn ; most of 
them may be had in ouantity for naturalising, 
and where space can be given to this form of 
gardening, the results will well repay the 
trouble. 

A. palm at A (Cyclamen-leaved Windflower) is 
a very distinct species from the Mediterranean 
shores. Its flowers are glossy-yellow, and appear 
in early summer. Deep, peaty soil or fibrous 
loam, mixed with leaf-mould, suit it best. It 
wants a good position where it can form bold 
tufts. A. palmata alba is pure white, and a 
desirable variety, and there is a double form. 

A. patens (Woolly Pasque-flower).—This 
species flowers early in March, and, on account 
of this alone, is certainly a very desirable addi¬ 
tion to our list of alpines. It thrives remark¬ 
ably well in ordinary garden soil, where it 
should be a little raised to ensure perfect drain¬ 
age. It resembles A. pulsatilla somewhat, but 
has much larger flowers and leaves. 

A. pratensis (Meadow Pasque-flower) is a 
native of most of the northern parts of Europe, 
and in some places grows abundantly in dry 
meadows. It is somewhat similar in outward 
appearance to A. montana, w ith drooping flowers 
of a very deep purple colour, and smaller also 
than those of the last-named kind ; the leaves 
are very finely-cut, and in this way the variety 
can readily be distinguished. It dowers during 
April and May. The variety called obsoleta is 
said to be distinguished from the type only in 
the colour of the flower, which is much paler, 
and in having broader leaflets, terminated by a 
distinct, longish bristle. The type, as w ell as 
the variety, may be easily accommodated on the 
rock garden, in well-drained soil. 

A. pulsatilla (Common Pasque-flower) is 
distributed throughout Central Europe, 
Northern Asia to Dahuria, and is (or used to 
be) very plentiful on the chalk dow’ns and lime¬ 
stone pastures of many of our own counties. It 
is the Pulsatilla anglica purpurea, Pasque or 
Passe-flow’er of Parkinson. It is one of the 
few’ really true alpines that can be left to take 
care of themselves in the bed or border. It soon 
produces large, healthy clumps, W'hich flower 
vigorously during the early spring months. 
The soil in which it will grow’ best should be 
light, deep, and w'ell-drained, with full exposure 
to the sun. It can be propagated either by 
seeds or division of the roots. There are red, 
lilac, and w r hite varieties, as well as a double one, 
but they are rare in gardens now. It is very 
hardy. 

A. ranunculoides (Yellow Wood Wind¬ 
flower).—This species somewdiat resembles both 
the common Wood and Apennine Windflowers 
in habit, but is perfectly distinct in its clear 
golden-yellow flowers, and certainly w r orthy of 
a place even in the most choice selection of 
alpines. It abounds amongst the mountains 
north of Mentone, Mount Ceppo, Mount Big- 
none, near San Remo, ejHc.jlahu" though not so 
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free in growth or easily managed as apennina, 
blanda, and other allied kinds, it does well when 
grown into good established tufts on the rockery, 
where it always succeeds best. 

A. Robinsoniaxa is a lovely flower, one of 
the most precious of this delightful family. In 
the fourth edition of the “English Flower 
Garden,” Mr. Robinson mentions that “ as the 
origin of this plant is of some interest, I may 
state that I first saw it at the foot of a wall in 
the Botanic Gardens at Oxford. From roots 
given me all the stock of the true plant has 
come. It should be noted that the very pretty 
blue form of our Wood Anemone that I have 
seen in some abundance wild in 
Wales is not the same as this.” 

It is happily now established in 
gardens, and is seen at its best in 
a light, w r ell-drained, but rich soil, 
fully exposed to the sun. In such 
a situation the plants assume a 
dwarfer habit than those of A. 
nemorosa, the large handsome blue 
flowers of beautiful form just 
rising above the ample foliage, and 
making a lovely picture. Although 
it has many advantages over A. 
nemorosa and its varieties, the 
best of tlis latter should also be 
grown near by. Robinson’s Blue 
comes into bloom later, and thus 
continues the flowering season over 
a much longer period. It is very 
beautiful planted near trees, its 
large flowers opening out to the 
sun, and with Grass as a foil. 

Great care should be taken in dig¬ 
ging near this plant; the roots 
lie very near the surface of the 
soil, and are so brittle as to be 
very easily damaged. Like the 
other kinds, it may be readily 
increased by division of the roots. 

A. stellata (A. hortensis) (Star 
Windflower) is very beautiful, the 
star-like flowers varying in colour, 
rose, purple, and other shades, set 
off as a rule with a white base to 
the segments. It is not one of the 
hardiest, and must have a warm 
sheltered position, and light, tho¬ 
roughly drained soil. Aim at get¬ 
ting the finest forms for colour. 

A. sylvestris (Snowdrop Wind¬ 
flower) is a very hardy species, 
growing in almost any soil and 
position. Its flowers are very 
beautiful, white, about the size of 
a crown-piece, and the buds nod 
gracefully, hence the name Snow¬ 
drop. It comes from Siberia and 
Central Europe, but is, unfortu¬ 
nately, none too common in gar¬ 
dens. It grows about fifteen inches 
in height. 

A. vernalis (Spring Pasque¬ 
flower) is one of the most charm¬ 
ing little alpines we possess, and is, 
perhaps, the first flower to be met 
with on the high Alps w-hen the 
snow begins to melt, appearing in 
company with the Soldanella and 
invai iably l>efore the vernal Crocus 
makes its appearance. This flower 
is said to attract the attention of 
tourists by the changeable tints of 
the silky hairs on the outside of 
the flowers. Violet, red, and blue 
are alternately reflected, and with 
greater intensity early in the morn¬ 
ing or at sunset. This species 
has given more trouble than all 
the others to flower successfully. 

In many instances it refuses to 
throw up flowers at all, and often, again, the 
1 lower-bud appears only to shrivel up as it 
becomes older. This is caused by insufficiency 
of moisture. It was cultivated in 1752, at 
Chelsea, and is plentiful in a wild state, but 
generally on the granite formation. 


Ttilipa llnifolia and T. montana are two 

the smaller species in Hower at the present time, 
both bright and distinct. T. linifolia has long, nan 
grassy leaves, the flowers pale red externally, brigli 
scarlet inside, with a shining black base. T. mont 
has undulated leaves and a bright red flower w ith a re 
lnr »nn» m—u fainthi--»H#irgined with jfllow at 


lar zone of black 
base inside. 
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ROSES. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Given a proper selection of these for the 
situation and height of wall or fence chosen, few 
plants are more delightful. But when we find 
a delicate variety placed in an exposed situation, 
a comparatively short grower upon a high wall, 
or a deep red upon a high-coloured building, the 
effect is not so pleasing. To grow this class of 
Rose to perfection we must allow long shoots to 
remain and merely thin out the weaker wood 
and those growths that have flowered. As a 


Climbing Roses on a house-front. From a photograph. 


rule, our climbing Roses are not so perpetual I 
blooming as most of the shorter growing Teas j 
and Noisottes. Even if pruned upon the system 
adopted for medium growers, we only get one 
real display of blossom, so that it is by far the 
best plan to have all of last year’s growth that 
the wall can carry, cutting this away again as 
soon as it has flowered, thus making more space 
for new shoots from the centre of the plant. 
Let us imagine a wall of Roses upon which such 
strong-growers as Gloire de Dijon, Marcchal 
Niol, L’ld&d, Reve d’Or, Madame Berard, and 
others, arc used. To do them well we often find 
a considerable amount of bare space at the 


bottom of the wall between the plants. One 
grand show of bloom early in the summer, and 
then a stray flower here and there, is the rule. 
This might be improved upon if we planted 
varieties of similar habit to Marie Van Houtte, 
Madame Lambard, Anna Ollivier, Dr. Grill, and 
a few more. These, placed between the stronger 
growers, w-ill effectually furnish the lower part 
of our wall and at the same time give a suc¬ 
cession of flowers throughout the summer. Nor 
are they any the less climbing Roses because 
rods of from 5 feet to 10 feet are not made. In 
either case it is necessary to fasten the growth, 
whereas a strict climber should climb after the 
fashion of Ivies, Ampelopsis, Cle¬ 
matises, etc. Indeed, Marie Van 
Houtte and similar varieties are 
our best among climbing Roses, 
as they effectually cover a wall, 
house, or fence to any height from 
5 feet to 10 feet and seldom leave 
any bare space, while at the same 
time affording us a succession of 
bloom from June until well into 
the w’inter. In 


Planting 


the extra strong growers, if ob¬ 
tained from the open ground, 
always cut them back the first 
season, as very little of the wood 
made, except upon roots growing 
in their permanent quarters, will 
be of any real service. On the 
other hand, those turned out from 
pots are practically established, 
and will carry all sound wood the 
first season. Of all sections most 
suited for wall culture the palm 
must go to that beautiful section 
known as Teas and Noisettes. We 
have a few among other classes, 
some of the best being the Yellow 
and White Banksians ; Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Reine Marie Henriette, 
and Souvenir de Wootton from 
the Hybrid Teas ; the Austrian 
and Persian Briers for low walls, 
and Crimson Rambler from the 
small-flowering Roses. It would 
l>o impossible to name all varieties 
that are suitable, but as some 
thrive much better than others in 
certain aspects, I propose to give 
a few T names for each situation. 

Climbing Roses for north 
aspect. —Few Roses will thrive 
here unless some other shelter 
from keen north winds is provided, 
either in the way of an adjacent 
building, or trees—the latter pre¬ 
ferred. Gloire de Dijon (buff), 
Madame Isaac Periere (carmine), 
Madame Bcrard (fawn-yellow), 
Caroline Kuster (lemon-yellow), 
Ftflicite Perp^tu^e (creamy-w f hite), 
Rampant (a small, semi-double 
white), and Cheshunt Hybrid 
(red). 

South aspect. —Here we may, 
of course, plant all climbing Roses, 
so I will name a few of the more 
delicate or tender varieties that 
especially need such a favourable 
situation : Lamarque, Marshal 
Niel, Celine Forestier, the Yellow 
and White Banksians, Climbing 
Niphetos, Climbing Devoniensis, 
and Perle des Jardms. 


West aspect. — Here again 
most Roses will thrive, and if w'e 
afford them a south-west outlook 
it is even warmer than one due 
south. Strong w r inds are the 
worst feature here, as they break growth and 
bruise blossoms to a terrible extent at times. 
There need be no fear of any kind of Rose 
thriving here, so far as aspect is concerned. 

East aspect. —This is perhaps the w-orst of 
all, many blights l>eing apparently borne upon 
the east winds. Consequently, w-e need none 
but the most hardy kinds, among which are 
Gloire de Dijon, Kaiser-in Friedrich, Gloire de 
Bordeaux, Homt’re, Emilie Dupuy, Madame de 
Tartas, Marie Van Houtte, and Reve d’Or. 

If we need high culture for Roses in the open, 
w r here their roots have ample space all around, 
it is more than ej^r heldespary wuth climbers and 
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strong growers carrying a greater proportion of 
wood. Yet we do not see rich, manurial 
mulchings used nearly so much in the case of 
climbers—often with many other subjects feed¬ 
ing upon the same border—as when Roses are 
grown in beds. It is also often much drier at 
the base of a wall than in the open, and as our 
plants have even more growth to support, it is 
an excellent plan to give them a thorough 
soaking of liquid-manure two or three times 
while the first growth is being made, and again 
after the crop of bloom is past and more new 
growth is pushing. Cutting off the old blooms 
as soon as past will 
induce young growth 
and earlier bloom. 

Insects will give the 
same trouble as with 
other Roses, but with 
early attention and 
free syringings little 
harm will accrue. As 
the summer and early 
autumn growth are 
being made they 
must be prevented 
from wind swaying 
and chafing of each 
other. When growth 
is completed much of 
the pruning required 
can be done, and the 
shoots secured. 

P. U. 


Fuchsias for 
exhibition. —I 

am very desirous of 
growing two or three 
fuchsias for exhibi¬ 
tion about the middle 
of June. Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me 
as to their correct 
treatment, so as to 
have them in bloom 
at that time? Anv 
information with 
regard to soil, etc., 
will be welcome ? — 

Reader. 

* # * It is now too 
late to strike cut¬ 
tings to grow plants 
to flower in July. 

This should have 
been done last au¬ 
tumn, or, if large 
specimens are re¬ 
quired, the plants 
should now be a year 
old. Purchase plants 
at least 1 foot high, 
transfer them to pots 
1) inches in diameter, 
if plants a yard high 
are required, employ¬ 
ing a light and rich 
compost. l)o not 
press the soil too 
firmly into the pots. 

Stand the plants on 
a shelf close to the 
glass in an ordinary 
greenhouse. Pinch 
the points out of the 
shoots when they are 
4 inches long, con¬ 
tinuing this until 
within five weeks of 
the time the plants 
are required to be in bloom, wbenall pinching of 
the shoots should cease. The bloom-buds ought 
to be removed still longer, say to within three 
w’eeks of the show’. Supply the plants freely 
with water, never allowing them to become dry 
at the root, or the foliage will be attacked with 
red-spider, w'hich will arrest that progress so 
desirable in a perfectly-grow’n specimen. When 
the pots are full of roots give liquid-manure at 
alternate waterings. This has a stimulating 
effect upon the plants in every way. Syringe 
the foliage in the evening after a hot day, 
which not only cleanses the leaves from 
dust, but aids in checkmg^tlie spread of insect 

pest8 ' Digitized by (jOOQIC 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 

April flowers.—A retrospect of the month’s 
display in the hardy flower garden is always 
instructive, because there is a reminder to take 
special note of those things that have been a 
success with the view to increase them at the 
first opportunity. The outdoor flow'ers of April, 
too, are naturally the product of perfectly hardy 
plants, and within the reach of all either in 
large or small quantities. So far as the April 
flowering shrubs are concerned, the display lias 
been remarkably good, and in all cases where 
any one particular family or special varieties 
are wanted together 
in considerable num¬ 
bers the effect has 
been quite up to the 
average. In the mat¬ 
ter of this particular 
style of planting I do 
not mean huddling 
them close together 
so that they lose 
their individuality ; 
this is by no means 
necessary. The 
plants should stand 
just clear of each 
other and be kept so 
by careful and judi¬ 
cious pruning, close 
enough so that when 
viewed from a dis¬ 
tance a mass of colour 
is shown, and yet 
with a perceptible 
drop between the 
plants so as to avoid 
a table-like surface. 
The Ribes family 
rank among the best 
of early - flowering 
shrubs, and some of 
them seem as yet im¬ 
perfectly known. 
Sanguineum is com¬ 
mon enough, but it is 
not the case with 
s. album and atro- 
rubens, which flower 
with eoual freedom 
and make a fine dis¬ 
play when planted in 
large clumps. All 
the forms strike read¬ 
ily from cuttings and 
make capital little 
bushes by the end 
of the second year. 
Beautiful white¬ 
flowering shrubs of 
the same season are 
Spinea prunifolia and 
S. Thunbergi. The 
foliage of the latter 
is of a very vivid 
green, showing off to 
advantage the sprays 
of tiny white flowers. 
A variety of colour is 
furnished by the Cy- 
clonias in different 
.«■ hades of scarlet, 
pink, flesh colour, and 
white. Yellow tints 
have been supplied 
by Forsy thiasuspensa 
and F. viridissima, 
two very useful April 
shrubs. The Daffodil 
is the hardy flower of 
April, and, so far as 
the present season is 
concerned, Barri conspicuus has been the king of 
Daffodils. Other varieties, both in the trumpet 
and star sections, may rank higher as individual 
flowers, but for furnishing a grand display en 
masse, commend mo to the above-named sort. 
Flower-stems thrown up from strong selected 
bulbs were of extraordinary vigour. I did 
not measure any of them, but many must have 
been close on 2 feet in length. The above 
variety, as the statement indicates, was planted 
at the end of last summer on a well-prepared 
border. Common sorts naturalised where the 
soil and situation have thoroughly suited them 
have flowered remarkably well. The Doronicums 
have helped to increase the prevailing yellow 
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THE GREAT REEDS. 

OtJR illustration shows the Variegated Great 
Reed (Arundo donax variegata) in a pot, and 
the foliage of this plant is bright and pleasing. 
A. donax is not very hardy, but when in good 
soil and warm, sheltered position, grows strongly ! 
and to many feet in height. Shelter and a 
sandy but deep soil suit it best. The variegated 
variety is useful in summer bedding, but when 
left in the ground throughout the winter must 
l>e protected. It is also handsome in a pot or 
tub in the greenhouse. The New Zealand Reed 
is A. conspicua, which is like the Pampas Grass 


The Variegated Great Reed (Arundo donax variegata). From a photograph by Mr. J. McWalters, 

Armagh, Ireland. 


in aspect. When in a good deep soil it will 
reach 12 feet in height. It flowers before the 
Pampas Grass, and is very handsome as a lawn 

S lant, especially when in perfection. A fibrous 
eep soil is wanted and plenty of water. Plant 
carefully and be patient for results. Some 
years elapse before the specimens attain large 
proportions. The common Reed is A. Phrag- 
mites, a handsome plant when in flower, the 
panicle being of a purplish colour. It is well 
worth planting by the waterside, but should not 
be allowed to overrun other things. 

Pyrus spectabilis is now a picture of soft pink. 
We trust these noble flowering trees may some day 
• become more common in gardens. 
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NOTES FROM AN ARMAOH 
GARDEN. 


shades furnished bv Daffodils and some of the 
Polyanthuses, ami have flowered well. A very 
tine display of pink trusses of flower, both as 
to size and quality, is still to be found on the 
old Mcgasea (Saxifraga) cordifolia. I saw a lot 
of this the other day at the back of a sloping 
border faced by a good breadth of a terra-cotta- 
coloured Polyanthus, and the effect was very 
pleasing. The white Arabis, the purple Aubrie- 
tia, and Violas of similar shades of colour also 
make an effective display when associated with 
the Megasea. I said above the Daffodil was the 
flower of April, but a thoroughly good strain of 
Polyanthus runs it very close indeed, and, per¬ 
sonally, I should prefer the latter. A north¬ 
west border 200 yards long by 4 feet wide has 
been a lovely sight, and furnished us with a 
wonderful wealth of cut flowers. The plants 
were arranged as near as possible in colours for 
the sake of seed-saving, but a general mixture 
is the more effective. If all the 
different shades are well mixed 
together, the result is a beauti¬ 
ful display that can hardly be 
furnished by any other flower. 

K. B. 


sluulc of Vines. Figs are not very prolific in 
such a position ; in fact, a long list might be 
given of plants that are practically a failure, 
but Ivy-leaved Geraniums are certainly an 
exception. In a range of three vineries we have 
the back walls clothed with these plants in 
variety, and it is astonishing the quantity of 
flowers they give from the end of February to 
the middle oi June. The only insect foe that 
ever appears on the plants is aphis, which some¬ 
times conies soon after the Vines are started, but 
a good fumigation soon disposes of the enemy, 
and we are not troubled with it again for the 
season. Some state that thrips attack the 
foliage ; but since planting them nine years ago 
not a thrip has been discovered upon them. 
When the vineries are cleaned and made ready 
for starting again, the plants are well cut back 
and some of the growth removed entirely. No 
further labour is required beyond tying in a few 


Blue flowers in April. 

April has been a very in¬ 
teresting month here, where 
many varieties of hardy plants 
are grown, and where often 
there is some plant or group 
of plants of more than ordinary 
lieauty. Among Polyanthuses 
of various kinds the old single 
blue Lady of the Lake is just 
now very striking; there is 
something very uncommon in 
its peculiar tint so different 
from all others. Here it remains 
in bloom for a considerable time 
and is greatly admired. Ane¬ 
mone Robinsoniana in profusion 
makes some lovely patches in 
half shady places, especially 
when the April sunshine induces 
it to open out and display its 
almost indescribable shade of 
blue. Another dainty little 
flower which made a charming 
group was Iris pumila cmrulea, 
only a few inches high and of a 
very delicate tint. Omphalodes 
Lucilise, which I grow in a 
rock garden, which can be pro¬ 
tected in severe weather,affords 
a very uncommon shade of blue. 

I have greatly increased my 
stock by raising seedlings. 

They do not all come with 
glaucous foliage, but the ex¬ 
ceptions give variety, and I 
know of no other flower of this 
exquisite tint. Omphalodes 
verna, its less refined relative, 
furnishes very brilliant pots of 
blue in some shady nook. 

Lophospermum prostratum, 
where it finds a congenial home, 
is a beautiful plant. It affords 
another and not less beautiful 
blue effect in a rock garden, but an edging of I 
Gentiana acaulis in a long straight line extend¬ 
ing up a gentle slope is a sight to be remeni- j 
liered when seen in the bright sunshine. I 
have raised a very large number of seedlings | 
and several plants have flowered this season 
for the first time. A variegated Anchusa, I 
sometimes known as Barrelieri fol. var., has I 
neat little Forget-me not-like flowers. The 
foliage of this plant is very pretty, and the 
variegation very distinct. J. MoW. 


Ivy-leaved Geraniums.— Tliese appear 
to be finding more favour for a variety of 
purposes in many gardens; but it is more 
particularly to their value for covering back 
walls of vineries that I should like to draw- 
attention. After having tried Roses, Figs, 
and almost all fruiting or flowering plants on 
these back walls none have proved so generally 
satisfactory as Ivy-leaved Geraniums. Roses 
are prone to insect po^ta. Camellias g£t troubled 


with scale, and sel 
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pe^ts. Camellias get troubled 
I^GnT^jvei ij^l|^ler the 


Anemone rivularia (See pa^e 132.) 


leading shoots to cover the wall; all the other 
growths are allowed to hang down loosely, as 
they are less formal and do not give the wall a 
stiff* appearance, and when in flower they pre¬ 
sent one mass of colour. By planting a mixture 
of varieties, arranged so that the different 
colours will have the best effect, a charming 
combination can be obtained. At the head of 
the list I place Souvenir dc Charles Turner, as 
it is one of the best wall plants, being vigorous 
and very free, flowers large, deep rose, nearly 
scarlet, and of perfect form. Louis Thibaut is 
very free flowering and a good grower, flowers 
cerise in colour. Kyecroft Surprise is a splendid 
variety, flowers of a fine salmon colour, trusses 
and pips very largo. Mme. Emile Galle is, I 
think, the best white, the flowers large and 
freely produced. Other varieties could be 
named, but the above four have proved the best 
with me.—W. 

Trillium grandiflorum (the White Wood Lily) is 
now in flown'. Anyone with a place likely to suit this, the 
finest of all t!ie Wood Lilies, should try and grow it. It 
likes moisture and partial shade. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ARUM LILIES (CALLA JETHIOPICA) IN 
A CONSERVATORY. 

Bold groups of these plants are very effective, 
the fine dark green foliage, crowned by graceful 
blossoms, being thus shown to the best advan¬ 
tage, especially when the pots are hidden by 
trailing plants and Ferns, so that there are no 
hard lines below to attract the eye. A small 
conservatory may be made extremely beautiful 
by good arrangement of the plants it contains ; 
but, unfortunately, this is not always the case. 
Stiff rows of plants on stages, their pots in full 
view r , are not decorative, however good the 
flowers may be. Grouping, with a view to set 
off one plant by another, sliould be studied, and 
plenty of handsome foliage will lie needed, with 
Ferns between the flowers, and pots of trailers 
(such as Blue Lobelia and Tradescantia zebrina) 
to break up the straight lines of wood stages on 
all sides. Movable wire-stands are preferable 
to high wooden staging, and large pots are 
usually best placed on the ground, so as to bring 
the plants on the eye-line, or below it, where 
they will be much more effective than in a 
higher position. I. L. R. 


DEUTZIA GRACILIS AS A DECORATIVE 
PLANT. 

There are few plants which are more useful 
for cutting, for the conservatory, and for 
room decoration than this little hardy shrub, 
which is covered with snowy blossoms, bending 
the slender shoots gracefully downwards with 
their weight in early spring, and no collection 
of plants is complete without it. Its cultivation 
is of the simplest, for it should stand out-of- 
doors, its pots sunk to the rims in ashes most of 
the year—in fact, it should not be housed until 
every leaf has fallen in autumn, and w’ill take 
no hurt from frost. Deutzias do not need 
repotting every year unless grown in very small 
pots, but should be top-dressed directly after 
flowering, removing all the seed-vessels of the 
fallen flowers, and trimming the new growth 
into shape where necessary. Another layer of 
soot and rich soil will l»e useful when the plant 
is taken into warmth about Christmas time, and 
if gradually forced, with an abundance of water 
(and liquid-manure, or soot-water, occasionally), 
it will soon produce its masses of buds and sprays 
of fresh, green foliage, when it is an excellent 
“ furnishing” plant, being evenly covered with 
blossoms all round. Ordinary potting-soil will 
suit a Deutzia; but it must not be neglected in 
the matter of watering in summer. 

___ I. L R. 

Malmaison Carnations.— In a private 
garden in this neighbourhood I lately saw an 
excellent lot of the ordinary form of Souvenir de 
Malmaison Carnations. The plants are in 6-inch 
pots, are green as Leeks, with foliage down to 
the rim of the pots. They have been flowering 
. from last November up to the present time, and 
will evidently continue to do ho for a couple of 
months longer. They are the best lot of plants 
of the size I ever saw. It may lie remem 
bered that I have more than once expressed the 
belief founded on experience that the best results 
in the case of the Souvenir and winter-blooming 
Carnations are to be had from two-year-old 
plants. From plants layered the preceding 
summer and put into 5-inch pots early r in the 
year one may get good blooms, but the amount 
obtained from the space is not nearly so great 
as can be had from older ones. The plants 
above-mentioned were put into the pots in 
which they are blooming over eighteen months 
ago. They have not run up leggy, but are 
comparatively dwarf, and carry about a dozen 
flower-stems each, the blooms opening well, 
without the objectionable eye that cliaracterises 
this Carnation when the plants are not in good 
condition. They are grown in the open air all 
through the summer months. My impression is 
that onlv plants of this description are really 
profitable.—J. 

An uncommon way of striking 
cuttings.—I send you some rooted cuttings. 
You willobserve that the cutting has been cut oti 
under the joint, and then slit up to the second, 
the leaves being removed at the bottom, and a 
little Sphagnum Moss (has been placed well up 
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the slit. As I have been very successful in 
striking cuttings of soft-wooded plants in this 
manner, such as Carnations, Stephanotis, Hoyas, 
Chrysanthemums, etc., I thought that perhaps 
a few words on the subject might l>e of assist¬ 
ance to some of your readers. Whether this 
mode of preparing the cutting is old or new I 
cannot say. It will be observed that the cut¬ 
ting prepared in this manner forms a double 
callus, the roots take a spreading habit at once, 
and with ordinary care the young plants do first- 
rate. It may appear rather a tedious business 
to some people splitting and placing Moss in 
every cutting, but I may say that we get well 
repaid for the little extra time spent. H. 

%* The rooted cuttings enclosed do credit to 
you as a propagator, but the system of splitting 
the liottom of the cuttings to increase the root¬ 
bearing surface is not new. It was a common 
practice with the old florists fifty years ago in 
striking Pinks, Carnations, etc.—E d. 

Ixias and their allies.— There is a class 
of bulbous plants represented by the Ixias, 
Sparaxis, and Babianas that possess the great 
merits of cheapness, simple cultural require¬ 
ments, and remarkably showy blossoms totally 
different from anything else in our greenhouses. 
Pretty though they be, these plants are very 
seldom seen. A great many are grown in the 
Channel Islands, and large numbers are sent 
from there in the shape of dry bulbs during 
the autumn months. They reach here, as a rule, 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

POPPIES FOR VASES AND TABLE 
DECORATIONS. 

The Poppy is charming for table decorations, and 
deserves to be more used than has hitherto been 
the case. Tho plants are easily grown, and 
there is great variety in the flower colouring. 
Some of those useful to tho decorator are the 
Iceland Poppy (Papaver nudicaule), a dwarf kind, 
with blossoms borne on stems about 1 foot to 
15 inches high, and in several shades of colour. 
The flowers are of medium size, and are seen in 
white, primrose-yellow, orange, and orange-red 
colours, and shown either in one of these lovely 
shades, or blended together in any form of 
decoration, form at once an elegant and striking 
arrangement. Then there are tlie bold and noble 
flowers of the Oriental Poppy (P. orientale), 
which should find a place in all gardens. The 
flow’ers are of large size, often measuring from 
6 inches to 9 inches in diameter, and of pure 
scarlet colour, sometimes marked at tho base of 
the petals with a purple - black spot. For 
decorations where a handsome and noble effect 
is desired this kind will be found very service¬ 
able. The common Com Poppy (P. Rhteas) has, 
by careful selection and fertilisation, given a 
largo number of flowers in a great variety of 
colours, and of the most delicate beauty. 1 luring 
tho last few years they have become extremely 


of the Poppy being lightly arranged, and by no 
means crowded. This last rule should always 
be observed to get a light and elegant arrange¬ 
ment. In all decorative displays avoid building 
up any artistic design of a formal character, at 
the same time selecting colours which w r ill blend 
| harmoniously together, and relieving any ap- 
i parent heaviness in the arrangement by judici¬ 
ously adding foliage and Grasses of a suitable 
character. 

The Oriental Poppy is seen to greatest advan¬ 
tage when half-a-dozen blossoms are placed in a 
vase of Oriental design, allowing the handsome 
foliage to remain on the steins to make the 
display additionally attractive. A few pieces of 
the hardy garden Grass (Eulalia japonica), with 
its richly variegated foliage, should be fixed here 
and there amongst the blossoms, this subject 
forming a pleasing contrast to the scarlet blos¬ 
soms of this, the handsomest of the Poppies. 
This arrangement is suitable either as drawing¬ 
room or sideboard decoration. 

For ^pergnes, bowls, and similar receptacles, 
the Iceland Poppies are the best, and for even¬ 
ing decorations tor the dinner-table, are seen in 
perfection under artificial light. Asparagus 
foliage, sprays of the Golden Privet (this latter 
subject being specially suitable for the base of 
an ^pergne), a few small pieces of Eulalia 
japonica and Japanese Honeysuckle ; in fact, 
anything within reach that w’ill pleasingly 
associate with the flowers should be considered. 

Sufficient has been written to prove the value 



A table decoration"of Poppy-flowers. From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Bournbrook Hall, Birmingham. 


about the same time as the Tulips, Hyacinths, 
etc., from Holland, where also the Ixias are 
largely grown. A very convenient way of 
growing them for greenhouse decoration is to put 
al>out eight or ten bulbs in a pot 5 inches in 
diameter. A frame or a light jiosition in the 
greenhouse will suit them well in the winter, 
during which time care must be taken not to 
overwater them, as the roots will not be par¬ 
ticularly active, and in all stages the plants are 
very impatient of an excess of moisture. This 
must be particularly guarded against when they 
are planted out-of-doors, as in a nice warm 
border in the front of a greenhouse and facing 
the south they will in some places do well. As 
they commence to push up in the spring care 
must be taken that they are not allowed to 
draw' up weakly, otherwise a good deal of their 
beauty is lost. When grow n in pots the bulbs 
generally become weaker after flowering, but 
they can be obtained at such a cheap rate that 
they give a good return for the outlay the first 
season. The long, w’iry stems of these plants 
stand them in good stead when they are used in 
a cut state for filling vases and similar purposes. 
-H. P. 


Primula rosea and Marsh Marigolds.— 

Mosses of this Himalayan PrimroBeand the double forms of 
Caltha palustriB are very beautiful at Kew. Both elight in 
a wet, boggy soil. The Primulas ore a moss of bloom, and 
one notices when so many are grouped togethe the 
difference there is in the shade, os well os size of the 
individual flowers, some being deeper in colour and larger 
than others. 
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popular, and are now known under the name of 
“ Shirley Poppies/’ Being hardy annuals, they 
may be sown at once in that portion of the 
garden in w'hich they are to flower, as it is 
rather difficult to transplant them with any¬ 
thing like success. Another good hardy annual 
is the Opium Poppy (P. somniferum). The 
flowers of this kind are seen in colours from 
white to crimson. The double flow’ers make 
a striking contrast in form to many of the other 
types, and are seen in perfection in the compact 
Pa*ony-shaped flow’ers, on plants about feet 
high. There aro several other types, some of 
which are very chaste, but the foregoing 
kinds in their respective forms are calculated to 
meet the needs of most people. 

One very important point to remember is the 
fragile characterof the flow'ers and their tendency 
to fall to pioces if kept out of w'ater for any length 
of time. The “ Shirley Poppies ” have this fail¬ 
ing, and on this account should be placed in the 
vases, bowls, and other receptacles immediately 
they are cut. The Iceland Poppies, although 
very fragile, last considerably longer than other 
Poppies, and will keep fresh for a long time. 

The value of “Shirley Poppies” for table 
decorations is well illustrated in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration. When associated with some 
light and graceful foliage and Grasses, a really 
elegant finish is given to tho picture. In 
this instance foliage of the Asparagus, Grasses, 
and Travellers’ Joy (Clematis vitalba) has made 
a very pretty and artistic effect, the blossoms 


of the Poppy for decorations, and as the 
different kinds are perfectly hardy and easily 
grown, no reader should be without a few' sorts, 
if cut-flow T ers for the house are in demand. 

D. B. Crane. 


Honesty as a window plant.— For 

w'indow r -boxes in the winter ana spring the 
Honesty makes a capital screen when in flower. 
Those shown in tho photograph were planted in 
November, and the lanje foliage looks well all 
through the winter. Early this month (April) 
it began to bloom, and w'ill probably last until 
the box is used for tho summer plants.--G. 
Ingram, Ascot, Berks. [An interesting ])hotc- 
yraph of the Honesty (Lunaria biennis) as a 
window plant. —Ed. ] 


Rhododendron Jacksoni.— This early-flowering 
hybrid kind merits notice not only for its earliness, but 
also for its bright effect and freedom of flowering even 
upon small plants. The buds are rich crimson, but expand 
into flowers of a light rosy-pink colour with snots of a 
darker hue and a distinct band of deep rose down the 
centre of each petal. 

Erythronlum Hart weed is an uncommon, but 
pretty, Dog’s-tooth Violet not very easily managed. It has 
a very long flowering season, strong bulbs sending up 
several blooms in welcome succession. They are of a pale 
yellow colour, with a zone of a richer and brighter yellow' 
at the base, the leaves beautifully mottled with dark 
purple on a light green ground. 

Phlox canadensis —The alpine Phloxes are among 
the brightest of spring flowers for the rock garden, and 
make fine sheets of colour. This species is most distinct and 
very pretty, the flowers in shape and disposition resembling 
those of P. reptans, but of a lovely pale blue shade. 

Original Trcm 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

WIREWORMS (THE GRUBS OF THE 
CLICK OR SKIPJACK BEETLES). 

The grubs of those common beetles are 
among tho most destructive insects to garden 
and farm crops, and are known by the name of 
wircworms, and well do they merit the name, 
for they very much resemble a short piece of 
brass or copper wire, and are almost as 
tough. Other insects and creatures are some¬ 
times spoken of as wircworms by those who 
know no better ; for instance, the large, soft, 
dark brown grubs of the daddy-long-legs or 
crane-fly are sometimes spoken of as wireworms, 
and some of the snake millipedes are at times 
called false wireworms, which is a great 
mistake, as it only causes confusion, for 
they have nothing to do with the long, 
n irrow, smooth, yellow grubs, which alone 
are wireworms. Tho beetles are quite 
harmless, but the wireworms are most voracious. 
They feed on the roots of most garden and field 
crops, and also on the roots of many plants in 
the flower garden ; it is not only the amount 
that they eat which causes so much damage, 
but their habit of gnawing the roots of one 
plant and then passing on to another, causing 
destruction wherever they go, and sometimes 
even destroying an entire crop. Many means 
have been suggested and tried for their exter¬ 
mination, but unfortunately there is no royal 
road to that end. They are usually most 
abundant in land which has recently been con¬ 
verted from Clover or pasture land. One of the 
most important means of keeping gardens free 
from them is to be sure that the ground is well 
cultivated and free from weeds. No portion 
of a garden should bo allowed to remain 
undisturbed and covered with weeds for 
any length of time, which is often the case ; 
rubbifh-heaps in particular should he well 
looked after, for if they become grown over 
with Grass and infested with wireworms these 
pests will l>o spread about when the heap is 
used as a dressing. Rubbish-heaps are regular 
hot beds for the propagation of these and many 
other injurious insects. When a crop is found 
to be attacked an application of liquid-manure 
may often save it ; the manure to some extent 
disconcerts the wireworms, and gives an impulse 
to the growth of the flagging plants, as the 
wireworms injure more plants than they actually 
destroy. Any means that can bo employed to 
force the plants into vigorous growth must make 
the attack less disastrous than it would have 
been otherwise. Sowing Rape-cake on ground 
which is infested is very useful. The wireworms 
are very fond of this cake, and leave the plants 
for it. It should be broken into small pieces, 
about the size of a Broad Bean. It is often 
asserted that Rape-cake has an injurious effect 
on wireworms, and that it causes them to burst ; 
tjjis is quite a mistake, for these insects thrive 
well on it, so that the remedy is not such a good 
one as it appears at first sight. Carnations 
suffer much from this pest. When they or any 
plants are attacked which are not grown in 
very large numbers, the best way of destroying 
them is to trap them by burying small pieces 
of Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, or Rape-cake 
near the plants, ami to examine them every 
morning. A smalL wooden skewer should 
be stuck into each bait to show where 
it is hidden; this will save much time 
in finding and handling them. A very success¬ 
ful cultivator of Picotees and Carnations some 
years ago tells mo ho always had the earth in 
which he grew his plants carefully looked over 
twice on the potting-benoh before he was satis- 
tied there were no wireworms in it, and even 
then ho placed a piece of Carrot in each pot, 
which was examined daily, and the plants were 
not considered safe until the Carrot had not been 
touched for a few days. One ounce of Paris 
Green or London Purple, mixed with 8 oz. of 
chopped up Clover, Grass, or other leaves, and 
enough treacle to allow the mass to be worked 
into balls, which should l>e laid about the garden, 
has been much recommended. These grubs are, 
fortunately, considered dainty morsels by many 
birds, particularly rooks, peawits, gulls, part¬ 
ridges, pheasants, blackbirds, thrushes, and 
robins. Moles also destroy great numbers. The 
carnivorous ground-beetles and an ichneumon- 
fly, which lays its eggs in them, also help to 
keep their numbers in/fieJ?k,-_ Thefomlle^licK- 
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beet les lay their eggs at the roots of Grass and 
various plants which will afford food for the 
young grubs. When they are hatched the grubs 
grow slowly and do not reach maturity forseveral 
years, some probably not until they are five years 
old. When full-grown they descend deeper into 
the earth and become chrysalides, from which 
the beetles emerge in about a fortnight. There 
arc about sixty different kinds of wireworms, a 
large majority of which live in decaying wood, 
only four commonly found to be injurious to 
cultivated plants ; they are all very much alike, 
only differing in certain details of form. They 
are all long, narrow, smooth, of a brownish-yel¬ 
low colour, with darker heads. They are pro¬ 
vided with three pairs of legs which are placed 
near the heads. At the end of the body is a 
sucker foot. They are very tough and 
horny. The largest species when full-grown 
is about £ of an inch or rather more in 
length. The beetles may often be found on 
flowers, particularly umbelliferous ones, or stems 
of Grass, under stones, etc., during the spring 
and summer. They belong to the family 
Elateridie. They are all long, narrow insects, 
usually of a dull brown or yellow colour, but 
some arc more gaily coloured. They are active 
and fly well. If disturbed, they fold up their 
feelers and legs, feigning death ; if on a plant or 
flower they fall to the ground. Their legs are 
so short that if a beetle fell on its back it would 
be unable to recover itself were it not for some 
special contrivance in its structure. On the 
underside of the forebodv is a spine which fits 
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WIREWORMS. 

Fitf. 1, Athous hemorrhoidal is (magnified); 2, Wireworm 
(magnified and natural size). 


into a cavity in its breast. When the insect is 
on its back, it straightens itself as much as 
possible, and then suddenly raising its head and 
forelxxly, the spine enters the cavity with a 
jerk and an audible click, and the insect is 
thrown several inches into the air; if it does 
not fall on its feet it tries again. Athous 
luemorrhoidalis is one of our commonest species ; 
it is about ^ an inch in length. . The head and 
forebody are dArk bluish-black, and the Wing- 
cases are dark reddish-brown. Tho legs are 
chest nut-brown, and are not so long in propor¬ 
tion as shown in the figure. Agriotes lineatus is 
also very common. It is about 3 of an inch in 
length, and is considerably stouter than the 
foregoing species. The head is black with 
reddish-brown feelers, the forebody is dark 
brownish-black, and the wing-cases are striped 
lengthways with alternate stripes of brownish- 
black and chestnut. G. S. S. 


Caterpillars on Euonymus-hedge.— 

Will you kindly inform me through Gardening 
what can be done for a hedge of Euonymus, 
aliout six years old, that last year and again 
this year is infested by caterpillars? Mine is 
only a small suburban garden, and the hedge 
was planted to hide a low brick wall. If I 
take tho present hedge away what would be 
better to plant than Euonvmus? Aro these 
more apt than other trees to be eaten by cater¬ 
pillars? I should be thankful for advice.— 
F. D A. 

%* In reply to the enclosed from “ F. D. A.,” 
your Euonymus-hedge is infested with the 
caterpillars of the magpie or Gooseberry-moth 


(Abrascus grossulariata). Syringe with the 
extract from 8 lb. of Quassia-chips and 5 lb. 
of soft-soap, well mixed in 100 gallons of 
water; or 1 part of sulphide of potassium to 
500 parts of water ; or 1 lb. of London Purple 
and twice its bulk of lime to 200 gallons of 
watery kept very well stirred, as the London 
Purple sinks to tho bottom of the water very 
quiclcly ; or 1 pint of paraffin-oil, 1 quart of 
soft-soap, stirred until permanently mixed with 
2 quarts of hot water, then add* 9 quarts of 
water ; or dust with flowers of sulphur. When 
the leaves are wet with dew many will fall if 
the bushes be shaken.—G. S. S. 

Pests in soil. —In reply to “Wychwood,” 
the creatures you find in the earth are spec imens 
of various ages of the spotted snake millipede 
(Blanjulus guttatus), a most destructive pest. 
The larger ones you mention must be one of the 
species of Julus or snake millipede ; but I 
cannot say which without seeing them. See 
an article on these creatures in Garhknino, for 
the 25th April, p. 106.—G. S. S. 

Caterpillars on Fir-trees.— In reply to 
the enclosed from “ Mrs. < J.,” the shoots of your 
Fir-trees are attacked by the caterpillai-s of a 
small moth, probably Coleophora larieis, or a 
nearly allied sj>ecies. These caterpillars form a 
case in which they live, and carry it. about with 
them much in the same way as a snail. There 
is nothing to be done to destroy them but 
syringing or spraying the trees with some 
insecticide. Try 1 lb. of London Purple or 
Paris Green and twice their bulk of lime, mixed 
in 200 gallons of water ; or paraffin-oil 1 pint, 
soft-soap 1 quart, very thoroughly mixed with 
2 quarts of hot water ; before using add 3 gal¬ 
lons of water.— G. S. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WHITE BUSH POPPY (ROMNEYA 
COULTERI). 

The interesting illustration of this beautiful 
Californian Poppy, which appeared on page 77, 
shows that, in large pots or tubs, fine specimens 
may be grown, which, beinggiventhe protection of 
glass during the winter, are exempt from the 
vicissitudes to which they are exposed when 
planted in the border, and to which they often¬ 
times succumb. The Romneya is very impatient 
of root disturlwince, and when shifting on seed¬ 
lings the greatest care should be taken not to 
break the ball of soil. After losing many 
plants, I now place the ball, without removing a 
single crock, in a larger pot, ami am careful in 
filling in the soil that none of the roots should 
be displaced. When planted in the open 
ground specimens often lose many of their 
leaves, and appear to experience a severe check. 
When once started again, however, they make 
strong growth, and are exquisite sights during 
the summer months, when bearing their large, 
fragrant blossoms, the texture of the semi-trans¬ 
parent petals being like that of the finest crape, 
which, with the central bosses of golden-yellow, 
forms a charming harmony in white and gold. 
It sometimes happens that, in wet autumns, 
thick, sappy shoots are thrown up which are cut 
to the ground by the first frost ; and, in my own 
case, an attempt to prevent this destruction 
during the severe winter of 1894 95, by giving 
shelter, ended in the whole crown becoming 
rotten, and the subsequent loss of a fine plant. 
Probably, protection should have been confined 
to a heavy mulch of ashes, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or 
leaf-mould. It would be interesting to know 
how many of these beautiful plants were brought 
through that long-continued frost alive, and 
under what circumstances. The seeds take a 
long while to germinate, some not appearing 
until a year has elapsed from the time of sowing. 
Plants may also be raised from root-cuttings, 
and, although I have never myself resorted to 
this method of propagation, I have seen it 
adopted with success. The Romneya is of such 
exceeding beauty that those who succeed in its 
culture in the open should diffuse, as widely as 
possible, their knowledge of its requirements, in 
order that hitherto unsuccessful cultivators may, 
by following their advice, be enabled to grow it 
as a perennial. S. W. F. 


Auriculas from Cambridge.- I have 

sent herewith a fcik:{lfowiet ; B;Pf Auriculas. I have 
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been growing Auriculas for 10 years past from 
seed of my own saving ; but I am more or loss 
iii the dark as to whether I am approaching the 
florist’s standard of perfection, or whether I am 
even on the right track. They have given mo 
immense pleasure, and do so still, but I should 
like your opinion.—W. Pye. 

%* A very charming collection of flowers, 
and you deserve praise. You have raised many 
beautiful kinds, especially the maroons and 
plum-coloured ones. Get rid of the bluish and 
buff kinds ; the colours are very washed out and 
poor. Strive to have the finest seifs. The 
Auricula is a lovely spring flower, rich, and 
effective in the garden, ana repays for careful 
selection. 

Diseased Pansy plants —Mv Pansy 
plants are infested with insects and are all 
withering. I Bend a sample. Please let me 
know through your paper—1, What is the pest? 
2, What is the cure, and how it is to be 
applied?—J. P. 8. 

*/ Your plants appear to be suffering from 
the attacks of the wireworm, which finds its 
way into the stem at the base of the plant, and 
in a very short time works its way right through 
the main growths. The soil of your garden is 
evidently infested with the wireworm, and the 
only way to eradicate the evil is to have the 
ground well dug in the autumn and trenched, 
working in plenty of lime-rubble at the time. 
In the spring this should again be forked over, 
incorporating soot and salt rather freely. You 
may even now adopt means to catch the 
depredators by using the wireworm-trap which 
most Pansy specialists can supply you with. 
The trap is pressed into the soil alter filling it 
with odd pieces of Turnip, Potato, Carrot, or 
lin9eed-cake, which is a tempting bait for the 
wireworm. The trap should be inspected from 
time to time to remove the vermin and to add 
fresh supplies of bait. Pieces of Potato may be 
placed in different parts of the garden, burying 
them near to the roots of any plants that nave 
recently been attacked. These may be lifted 
occasionally and must be done quickly, when 
you may be rewarded with catching the wire- 
worm red-handed. Watering the plants with 
soot-water also serves to keep the pest from 
them, and at the same time acts as a stimulant 
to their growth. 

Carpet bedding 1 (Jax. Andrew# j.—Carpet 
bedding is expensive if the plants have to be 
purchased, ana if you have all the plants to raise 
now from seeds we should advise you to give the 
idea up for this year and try some simpler 
arrangement; besides, you could only raise such 
things as Lobelias and Golden Feather from 
seeds, the brighter-leaved plants, Alternanthera, 
I resine, etc., must be struck from cuttings. 
Either of those beds might be cheaply planted 
with Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Indian Pink9, Phlox 
Drnmmondi, and if you had a few of the newer 
dwarf large-flowering Cannas planted thinly, 
using other things for the ground work, you 
would have very effective beds. Dwarf Cannas 
and Indian Pinks would make a pretty arrange¬ 
ment, and there are many other arrangements 
equally effective. The bronze-leaved Castor-oil 
(Gibsoni) planted thinly over a carpet of White 
Stocks is very effective. This kind of carpet 
bedding may be indulged in without much 
expense, even if you have to purchase the plants, 
and there is not time to raise them now. 

The Single Jew’s Mallow.— The meriui of this 
flowering shrub are not sufficiently recognised, bat it has 
a distinct and graceful beauty of its own and is like a 
Single Yellow Rose in effect. A large group of it is quite 
the best thing among shrubs, the bushes being covered 
with flowers. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 

New Zealand Spinach. 

This plant (Tetragonia expansa) is a large and 
vigorous-growing annual from New Zealand, 
employed as a substitute for the ordinary kinds 
of Spinach where these do not thrive, as 
frequently occurs on very dry or “hot” soils. 
Under such conditions, and with rich soil and a 
fair share of moisture, the Tetragonia thrives 
luxuriantly, each plant attaining a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet or more, and producing a large 
quantity of tender young foliage. Sow the seed 
in a hot bed or warm-house in March, soaking it 
in warm water for a few hours previously. 
When about 3 inches high pot the plants singly, 
and harden them off and plant out in good rich 
soil towards the end of May, placing them 
3 feet or 4 feet apart, and choosing a warm and 
sunny site. 

Onion. 

This plant, the Allium cepa of botanists, is 
one of the oldest of cultivated plants, and indeed 
its origin is practically unknown. The Leek, 
Shallot, Garlic, and Chives, as well as the 
Underground or Polato-Onion, the Tree-Onion, 
and the Welsh Onion or Ciboule are all included 
in the genus, and all are more or less esteemed 
and cultivated for flavouring and other pur¬ 
poses. 

The Onion delights in a deep, rich, and 
mellow, yet free and warm soil of a loamy 
nature, inclining to be sandy rather than stiff 
or clayey. Good Onions may be grown on a 
heavy staple, but a good deal of care in the 
preparation of the bens is necessary, and in a 
wet season the plants do not become sufficiently 
matured, and run too much to leaf and “ neck, 
while the bulbs are small and keep badly. The 
two extremes of anything like poverty and over- 
richness of the soil should be avoided, certainly 
where a heavy crop of medium-sized sound roots 
is desired, though the large Onions seen at shows 
demand a good deal of nourishment, both in 
the soil ana supplied in a liquid form, or in the 
shape of artificial manures wnile the plants are 
growing. The surface of a good Onion-bed 
must be worked up to a very fine tilth, so that 
it is advisable to leave the surface quite rough 
for the winter (the ground having been well 
trenched and manured in the autumn, of course), 
and the first fine dry weather in March, or even 
February, if the season is mild and the soil in 
good condition, rake the bed or beds down to a 
veiy fine and even surface, and sow your seed. 
This is best done in drills, which may be 8 Inches 
or 9 inches apart for the small to medium-sized 
varieties, and 12 inches or even 15 inches for 
the larger kinds. The shallower the drills are 
the better, so long as the seed is fairly covered ; 
£ inch in depth is plenty. It is also imperative 
that the soil be made quite firm, especially where 
it is of a light or sandy nature. 

After sowing—and it should be understood 
that the earlier the seed can be got in the better, 
especially where large roots are wanted, and 
provided the soil is in proper oondition—the 
ground must be kept free from weeds by the use 
of the hoe os required, or preferably by hand- 
weeding, os Onions thrive best when the surface 
is disturbed as little as possible. As soon as 
they can be fairly got hold of, begin thinning 
the seedling plants out, doing this by degrees, 
and when large enough the thinnings may be 
used os salading or transplanted elsewhere. If 
large roots are desired, thin to 6 inches to 
9 inches apart, otherwise, 3 inches to 6 inches 
will suffice, but the heaviest crops and soundest 
roots are obtained by leaving the plants rather 
thick in the rows. Should the Onion-grub or 
maggot attack the bed, give it a good soaking 
with a solution of nitrate of soda—1 oz. to the 
gallon, to which a small handful of soot may be 
added with advantage. Towards the autumn, 
when the growth is complete, pull up the 
Onions, let them dry in the sun for a day or so, 
and then hang them up in a dry and airy loft, 
shed, or the like. 

To obtain forward plants and bulbs of the 
largest size, the seed should be sown in the 
autumn, and it is a remarkable fact that autumn- 
sown Onions are never attacked by the destruc¬ 
tive grub. Sow the White Spanish, Tripoli, 
Giant Rocca, or some similar variety at the end 


of August or early in September, and in the 
following February or March transplant them 
into very deep and rich soil, allowing a foot or 
more between the rows, and a distance of from 
6 inches to 12 inches from plant to plant. 

The Welsh Onion or Ciboule should be sown 
in July or the early part of August, when a 
supply of nice “ Spring Onions ” will be obtained 
early the following season. B. C. R. 


CUCUMBERS. 

The chief requirements of Cucumbers are heat, 
food, and moisture. They can be grown where 
Melons fail, as they fruit freely (indeed, too 
freely). Many fail to get a long succession of 
fruit owing to overcropping at the start. Those 
who have the opportunity of seeing the vast 
quantities grown for sale would notice how 
different the culture is, the temperature never 
being allowed to fall below a certain point, and 
abundance of moisture without air is the treat¬ 
ment given, os to secure the finest Cucumbers 
they must be grown quickly. If a pit or house 
can be used for home-grown plants, bottom-heat 
is of great value, and the seed should be sown 
in small pots. Fruiting plants may be had in 
six weeks from the time of sowing the seed. The 
same treatment as advised for Melons applies to 
Cucumbers, small pots and warmth being given ; 
but the soil should be friable, and we give a little 
leaf-soil, or materials to lighten heavy soils. 
The plants must be near the light, and put 
out wnen they have made four leaves, planting 
out in similar soil, a portion of old Mushroom- 
bed or dry cow-manure being a good addition ; 
failing this bone-meal. The soil may either 
be placed in heaps or in ridges; the 
first are best, as they can be added to 
as growth increases. Train up the shoots ; stop 
at 2 feet, or more if house is large, and then 
train lateral growths. Stop them at the second 
or third joint and continue the stopping as new 
wood is made. Avoid leaving too many fruits 
at one time, and feed freely with liquid-manures, 
never letting the plants suffer for want of mois¬ 
ture. Avoid cold draughts, and with Cucum¬ 
bers it is well to sliade from bright sunshine, a 
liberal temperature being advisable—namely, 
from 60 degs. to 70 degs. at night and 10 degs. 
to 15 degs. higher by day, allowing the ther¬ 
mometer to nm up freely early in the afternoon. 
At closing-time well damp overhead and all 
parts of the house. Grown thus and shading, 
very little air is required, and the roots will 
push freely from the surface. These should be 
given more soil, a rich top-dressing about every 
three weeks. Bone-meal is excellent for the 
same, mixed with soil advised above. Frame 
culture is similar; but so much heat cannot 
be employed, and less moisture need be given. 
Plants raised in April fruit at end of May or early 
June. Give roots warmth, if possible, and keep 
free of draughts. Stop when plants have run 
2 feet, train over bed, and stop lateral growth. 
Feed freely and do not crowd the foliage. 
Have the bed within 2 feet of glass, and use soil 
advised above. Cover the glass at night with 
mats to keep out cold, and in dull weather 
water sparingly. The chief points in their cul¬ 
ture are warmth and shade, and moisture in fine 
weather. _ G. W. 


Italian Mint.— Thinking that possibly 
some of your readers may be interested in a 
plant rarely, I believe, met with in England, I 
send you a leaf. It is the Italian Mint (Erba di 
San Pietro, os they call it). For all practical 
uses it is the same as our own Mint, its superi¬ 
ority over ours consisting in the luxuriant and 
handsome appearance of the plant. It also has 
the advantage of not monopolising the ground 
or spreading unduly beyond its legitimate 
bounds. Wishing to have some in my own 
garden in the Isle of Wight (Ventnor), 1 tried 
to obtain some seed from Italy, but to no 
avail, and I had to get roote sent out to me by 
parcel post. From one of these I enclose a leaf. 
The leaves attain a size of about 7 inches. It 
is a hardy plant. The roots sent me are from 
Turin, where the climate is far more severe in 
winter than it is in England. The reason it is 
next to impossible to obtain seed is that the 
plant being so common and so easily multiplied 
by separating the roots, the people do not take 
the trouble to collect the seed. The appearance 
of th9 plant is ornamental and of indescribable 

freshness. If I succeed in cultivating it I shall 
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be most happy to send you some of the seed or 
even roota. I think it should acclimatise 
itself easily in England. — Mary Campion, 

V&ctis, Vent nor, Idt qf Wight. 

* # * We shall be happy to try it. 

Planting spring Onions.— Where seed 
of any special variety for producing large exhi¬ 
bition bulbs was sown early in February, and 
the plants have been treated according to advice 
given from time to time, planting out into the 
final rows may now take place. Presuming the 
ground was thoroughly manured and has lain 
for some time, all that is necessary is a thorough 
treading and raking of the surface. Water the 
young plants well the day before planting and 
remove them carefully with the point of a label, 
preserving all roots intact. In planting do not 
use a dibble, but a small hnna-fork, making 
cavities sufficiently large to admit all the roots, 
which should be spread out like the extended 
fingers of a man’s hand, a little soil being placed 
over them to keep them in position till planting 
is completed, when a little more may oe added 
and the surface made very firm. If the soil is 
at all light and fully exposed to the sun, as it 
ought to be, mulching will be necessary when 
the Onions get into full growth, and frequent 
broadcast sprinklings of soot should be given to 
keep away the Onion-maggot. Liquid-manure 
of good strength will also oe necessary if large 
heavy bulbs are expected. 

“Droops” in Tomato-plants.— One of 
your correspondents last season announced in 
your columns that he had discovered the cause 
and, what is better, the cure for the above 
disease (?), and he promised to make the fruits 
of his researches public for the benefit of other 
growers. It is to be hoped that he will now do 
this. Personally, I think the cause has little 
connection with keeping the plants too long in 
small pots. I do not remember to have seen it 
remarked that the flagging of the leaves so often 
described in your paper is accompanied by small 
lumpy growths up the stem of the plants, as 
though it were endeavouring to throw out roots 
up to 18 inches to a foot from the ground. In 
one instance I successfully treated a plant by 
cutting off the flagging leaves and coating the 
stem with sulphur. That a plant thus diseased 
will throw up a healthy sucker seems to contra¬ 
dict the idea that the mischief arises from the 
root. I sincerely hope that if you favour this 
note with an insertion it will lead to a renewed 
discussion on a trouble which is sure to affect 
all growers during the forthcoming season.— 

A. (J. Jones, Eynham , Bitterne, Hants. 

Cabbages for show in July.— Is there 
still time to sow or plant anything to send to 
show in July ? Sandy soil, but plenty of manure, 
and any aspect, but garden is large. Also have 
greenhouse, but no hothouse. Vinery is heated. 

—Turpin. 

*»* It is difficult to know whether vegetables, 
fruits, or flowers are meant from the brevity of 
your note. There is but little time to success¬ 
fully cultivate either. In the first-named section 
Lettuce may be grown if sown at once in rows 
15 inches apart, thinning the plants as early as 
possible and giving them copious supplies of 
liquid-manure afterwards. Sutton’s Favourite 
is the best Cabbage Lettuce, and Paris Green 
the most desirable variety in the Cos section. 

Kidney Beans, sown in a gentle heat singly in 
small pots, hardened off and planted out, should 
give succulent pods. Canadian Wonder is still 
the best variety. Vegetable Marrows, treated 
in the same manner, will succeed if carefully 
watered during hot weather. Long White is 
the best variety to grow. Early Potatoes of the 
Puritan type would possibly be ready by the ■ . 

time named. If the show is to be quite at the 1 Thw 13 
end of July some Peas might be obtained. 

Duke of Albany is the best sort to grow. Sow 
thinly in rows, and give abundant supplies of 
liquid-manure when the haulm is 2 feet high. 

Fruit is so dependent upon the season experi¬ 
enced, that it is useless saying anything aDout 
it. It is too late to sow anything now in the 
flower section to give bloom by the time named. 


RUIaBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and amtten are inserted in 
Gardrniho free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, S7, Southampt on-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrking has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek asrist • 
once. Conditions, soils, and means vary so ivfniely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garduito 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

536. — Plants for rock garden —Please tell me 
what would be the best hardy plants and Ferns to plant 
on a rockerv now ? It has just been cleaned. Some parts 
are 20 feet high. It faces west and is shaded by a large 
Oak-tree. There is no water on it, but there is a small 
fountain not far off. We suffer from early and late frosts ? 
—Montgomeryshire, 

537. —Pansies for show.— I wish to exhibit some 
Pansies at the end of August, and should be glad to know 
how I could keep the plants in perfection of bloom until 
that time. With us Pansies usually begin to droop and 
give inferior blooms in July. When should I plant them 
out? Would it be advisable to pinch off all Duds until 
about a month before the exhibition V—Inhabitant. 


To the following queries brief replies art given 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

533.— Palms (Cymra). —You can do nothing. Palms 
are increased by seeds. You must let the plants alone. 

539.— Tomato Ignotlum (Cha*. Worthy— We do 
not know this Tomato, but you cannot beat Early Ruby for 
outside planting. 

5*o.— Striking Aral la gracilllma (G. c.).—This 
variety is rather difficult to strike, but you might succeed 
in your close, heated frame, or you might graft it on the 
roots of one of the common Aralias, Sieboldi, for instance. 

11.— Unhealthy Apple (C. M.). — From the 
appearance of the wood and buds we should say the trees 
are grafted on the Paradise-stock. If so, they require more 
nourishment. Try a heavy mulching of manure and water 
freely. 

512.—Treatment of Tropeeolum speclosom 
'England).— Make up a bed of peat, leaf-mould, and sand 
in some position where the roots will not be exposed to 
the mid-day sun. We have seen it do well on the north side 
of wall. 

543. —Unsatisfactory Grapes (W. H. p., Devon). 
—By the appearance of Grapes sent they have been 
scalded, having been caught by the sun when foliage was 
wet. Keep dner overhead and give a chink of air on your 
top ventilators at night. 

544. —India-rubber-plant dying (A . Copland).— 
There is something wrong with the management. Has 
the plant been exposed to frost, or is it pot-bound? It 
has received a check of some kind, but it is impossible to 
say more without further particulars. 

5 *5— Arum Lily leaves withering (A. Copland). 
—Your Arum Lily is in a bad way. Try planting it out in 
the garden end of May, keep it well supplied with water, 
with liquid-manure occasionally. Pot up again in Sep¬ 
tember, and you will have large leaves ana flowers. 

516. —Names of Chrysanthemums (J. L. 
Muat).—We cannot imagine what the names are written 
on the tallies sent to us, as we know of no names anything 
like them. The only way out of the difficulty seems to be 
to apply to the nurseryman from whom the purchase was 
made. 

5*7.— Seedling Plum-tree ( A. T.y— You root 
pruned too severely. The best course to adopt would have 
been to have lifted the tree and replanted it. This 
would have given sufficient check without injury. You 
select one of the shoots from the bottom and let it grow 
up and form a head. 

548.— Fruit-trees on brick walls (H. P. C.).— 
matter of taste and judgment, 
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trees, planted from 15 feet to 18 feet apart, are best. Have 
the walls wired, but do not have the wires far from the 
wall, or you lose the shelter of the wall. 

549. — Anemones diseased (C. M. B., Maitland). I 
—The Anemones are badly attacked by a parasitic fungus 
named .-Ecidium quadrifldum, the life-history of which is 
unknown. The fungus does not usually “ come to stay,” 
so you are not likely to be permanently troubled by it. It 
is very erratic in its years of appearance. 

550. — Unsatisfactory Apple-trees (C. N.).— 
Certainty American blight or insects can be destroyed 
by persistently dressing the trees with one of the many 
remedies now in use. Uishurst Compound, brushed well 
into the crevices of the bark, will kill American Blight, 
and other insects can be dealt with by syringing the trees 
with a solution proportionate in strength to the season of the 
year. A winter dressing may be 4 oz. of the compound to the 
gallon of water. Summer application should not exceed 
naif the above strength. 


551. — Planting out Fuchsias (England).—it 
you want the plants to bloom in the greenhouse in the 
autumn you might plunge 1 hem in the pots. Mulch over 
the surface with a little old manure and water when 
necessary. They will make more grow th if planted out of 
the pots, but the lifting will give more check. 

552. — Plants for greenhouse (Amateur ).—Grow 
plenty of bulbs, such as Hyacinths, including Roman and 
others, Narcissus in variety, Tulips, Freesias, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Genistas, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Azaleas, and Maiden-hair and other Ferns may also be 
grown. Keep the Kerns in a shady part of the house. 

553. — Recipe for weed-killer (W. L., Walton-on- 
Thames). —One part of sulphuric acid to tw’enty of water 
is a simple and effectual weed-killer, and not expensive. 
Hot brine, where an old copper can be had, is still cheaper. 
Boil one pound of salt in each gallon of w'ater, and apply 
hot through a rosed pot. Keep these things away from 
Box-edgings. 

554. — Double Polyanthus (E. H. Pim).— We see 
no reason why the Polyanthus should not remain true. 
The flow’er was apparently very double and intense 
crimson, but too much smashed to determine accurately. 

It is a pity that our correspondents, when sending inter¬ 
esting flowers such as this, do not pack them with 
reasonable care. 

555. — Narcissus poetlcus not flowering 

(Herbert Jones).— Perhaps the position is not suitable. 
Take them up when the growth is ripe, and plant else- 
w-here next August. The Pwonies ought to flower if the 
soil and position are suitable. How long have they been 
planted ? If little bits were planted it will take a couple 
of years to get them strong enough to flow'er. 

556. — Vines and plants together (Constant 
Reader).—We would advise watering early in day, not at 
closing time. When the Vines are in bloom, and pro¬ 
viding there is a chink of air on top ventilators, we do not 
consider it harmful with the temperature you give at 
closing. We would add that 10 degs. more w'ould be better 
at closing, leaving the temperature at 80 degs. instead of 
70 degs. Some good growers go much further and syringe 
Vines when in bloom. 

557. — Wireworms in pots (W. II. P., Devon).— 
Thoroughly dry the plant for a few days, and place a good 
lump of fresh lime in a pail, and when this has dissolved, 
add half a,-peck of fresh soot, giving water several times 
when this has settled to the bottom. Search the surface 
of soil and beds and kill the wirew'orms—the latter will all 
come to the surface after a couple of thorough w aterings. 
In future use soot-water freely to water with. This will 
do your plant good. 

568.— Gloire de Dijon Rose (F. K. s.).— The 
constant application of liquid-manure to the roots at this 
early season is mainly the cause of the defective foliage 
submitted. The roots have been chilled. It is too early 
to moisten the soil so much, especially as the surface has 
been kept cold by the mulching. Remove the latter 
without delay, pricking up the soil an inch or so deep to 
admit air and the sun to warm it, and thus check the 
spread of fungi on the leaves and buds. 

559.— Fig-tree with spotted leaves (Constant 
Reader, Stow).— The presence of ants is not uncommon 
when plants are attacked by any other insects, such as 
aphides, or scale, or mealy-bug. 'There must be insects of 
some kind on the w'ood or on some of the other leaves, as 
ants are cleanly things, and would not produce the 
excrement found there. We placed the leaf sent under a 
powerful lens, and could find no living thing on it; but 
there may be insects on some part of the tree, never¬ 
theless, and, from the presence of the excrement, we should 
say there is. 

500.— Position of Mushroom-bed (H. S. Cundy). 
—A Mush room-bed in bearing should be at a temperature 
of 00 degs. or 66 degs. at this season ; so much depends 
upon the house. Ten degs. lower will not hurt if moist, 
not dry. Beds are from a month to six weeks before 
spawn comes freely to the surface after spawning ; this is 
according to condition of bed and w'armth. We have often 
gathered in a month after spawning. Perhaps the manure 
did not heat. Overheating is equally injurious, or excess 
of moisture. There shoulu lie enough moisture in manure 
until the beds are in bearing.; 

561. — Chrysanthemums (C. U. s.).— There are 
very few sorts in your list that are really difficult to 
jfrow. You might exclude from your selection the follow¬ 
ing varieties : Stanstead White, Avalanche, Eda Prass, 
Richard Dean, Lord Brooke, and Elmer D. Smith. The 
variety Duchess of York last season was very little seen, 
except in Scotland, w'here the cooler climate seemed to 
suit its peculiarities. We think that perhaps the coming 
season may give much better results, in any case you wifi 
do well to retain it. The other kinds in your list, both 
Incurved and Japanese, should each give the number of 
blossoms you desire. 

562. — Chrysanthemums outdoors (Bmta\— 
We cannot do better than refer you to an article on 
“ Early Japanese for Outside Flow'ering,” in Gardening 
for April 18th, in which the best sorts for the purpose you 
desire are enumerated. They are the best of the early- 
flowering sorts. Some of the Pompon varieties are very 
pretty and extremely free-flowering, the formation of the 
flowers in most instances throwing off the rain—an impor¬ 
tant consideration. Six good Pompons are : Alice Butcher 
(reddish-orange), Lyon (rosy-pmple), Blushing Bride (rosy- 
lilac), Mrs. Cuilingford (white), Piercy’s Seedling (bronze), 
I/Ami Conderchet (cream-w’hite and yellow). The last two 
sorts are very dw'arf. 


563. — Growing Herbaceous Calceolarias 

(Reader ).—Calceolarias must be grown cool, and yet not 
exposed to frost Sow’ the seeds early in July, and grow 
in cold frames set in a shady spot during the summer, and 
before frost comes move to cool-house, where they will 
have a light position, and yet not exposed to hot sunshine. 
They do best standing on a cool bottom, Buch os a bed 
of Cocoa-fibre or ashes. Pot in loam one-half, and one- 
half leaf-mould, old cou’-manure, and sand, using the 
oompost in a tough, flbry condition. Shift on as the 
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564. — Posts In hot-bod (*’. Harrison).— Sprinkle 
the surface of the hot-bed upon which the pots and pass 
are standing very lightly with gas-lime, not forgetting to 
apply a little around the sides of the frame itself, both 
inside and outside also. Do not let the lime come in 
contact with the plants or the soil in which they are grow¬ 
ing, as it might injuriously affect them. 

565. — Vines affected (Turpin). -The leaves sub¬ 
mitted are not infested with either phylloxera or mildew, 
but the result of mismanagement either at the roots or 
atmospherically ; possibly allowing the temperature to 
run up too high before admitting air, thus injuring the 
fine tissues of the leaves. A day temperature of 70 degs. 
with the sun shining and the ventilators opened a little, is 
a safe temperature for Vines. The mistake of allowing the 
temperature to attain the maximum before admitting air 
ii a common one and should be avoided by admitting air 
gradually, allowing the temperature to rise with the 
ventilators slightly open. The roots may also be in a 
defective state and thin aggravate the case, or they may 
be the direct cause of the injury. 

566. — Salvias after flowering: (//.). — Much 
better bloom is obtained from young plants yearly. Our 
practice is to strike a few young shoots in sandy compost 
in a warm house, and pot on as required, growing on until 
June in a frame, then placing in the flowering-pots and 
standing on a coal-ash bottom in the open till September. 
Well feed, when full of roots, with liquid-manure. In the 
case of old plants, cut down to 6 inches from the pot, and 
place in cold frame. Keep close, and when broken a few 
inches shake out, partially repotting into 8-inch or 10-inch 
pots, or larger. Use good loam, and grow on. Plant in 
borders, cut down, give a top-dressing, select best new 
shoots, and feed freely during growth, giving as much air 
as possible during summer. 

567. — Treatment of Hoya {Devonian).— The Hoya 
should succeed in your warm greenhouse trained under 
the roof. A little shade during the hottest part of the day 
will tend to increase the growth and maintain the leaves 
in good colour. If the roots can be planted in a border 
composed of peat, loam, and leaf-mould in equal parts, 
with ample drainage, so much the better. Water in 
quantity is necessary while growth is being made in the 
spring. When the plant is dormant during the winter but 
little is needed ; Just enough to prevent the soil becoming 
dust dry. The temperature at that period may fall to 
40 degs. with impunity. During the summer it may rise 
to 75 degs. and with atmospheric moisture in quantity 
the plant will make good progress and give blossoms 
abundantly the latter end of summer. Liquid-manure is 
not necessary at any time ; a little would do no harm when 
the plant is* well furnished with roots, otherwise none 
ought to be given. 

568. -Dwarfing Cornflowers.— Are there any 
means of dwarfing Cornflowers ?— Truk Blur. 

*/ Thin severely. The seeds should be town in Arm but 
notj^oor ground. We have seen quite a naturally dwarf 

560.— Pompon D&hllas.— Will you kindly tell me 
in ycur Gardening Illustrated if Pompon Dahlias bloom 
from seeds first year? I sowed seeds last February.— John 
Vernon. 

*** A few will probably come with double flowers, but 
the majority will not do so. Some will be semi-double, and 
possibly some trill have but few petals. 

570. — Getting Carnations to seed.— Will vou 
please tell me how to make my border Carnations produce 
seed?— Erin. 

%* Something depends upon the character of the season. 
If the weather is dry whilst the plants are in bloom they 
seed more freely. Fertilise the blossoms, pull out a petal 
or two, if necessary, and mark the /lowers fertilised. 

571. —Destroying Gout-weed. —Can anyone tell 
me if it is possible to get rid of Oout-weed (.Egopodium 
podagraria) from Grass, except by digging it out ? The 
Grass is mown once or twice a year. It is clay soiL— 
M. B. L. 

*,* We are afraid you will not get rid of Oout-weed 
without forking out the creeping roots. 

572. — Worms In flower-bed.— My flower-beds are 
full of worms, owing, I believe, to using fresh stable-man¬ 
ure with lot of straw in it. The beds are set with Roses 
and Pansies. Please tell me how to kill the worms and 
save my Pansies ?— Morgan. 

If you are determined to be revenged upon the 
worms, rooter the beds with lime-water. Water will only 
carry a certain amount of lime, so you cannot do any harm 
to the plants. 

573. — Christmas Rose seeds.— I have a Christmas 
Rose in a pot in my greenhouse, which has Just ripened 
some seeds. Will you kindly tell me the best time for 
saving them, as I haye never had them ripen before. Also, 
should I turn out the plant into the ground for the 
Dimmer ?—Clkvrimin, Somerset. 

*** Sow the seeds now and keep them in a cold frame 
till they germinate, covered with a square of glass , in a 
shady position. Plunge the old plant outside. 

574. —Roses for arches.— I want to put three arches 
down a long garden w r alk with a lawn on one side and a 
border on tne other. Can I put in Roses now ? If so, will 
you kindly tell me what sorts? Say six, two for each 
arch. The soil is rather light. Do you advise wooden or 
iron arches ?—Ivy Housk, Teddington. 

*** You may plant Roses to train on your arches now if 
you purchase them in pots. You may get them from 
any of the large Rose-growers. Gloire de Dijon, Crimson 
Rambler, Bouquet d'Or, Cheshunt Hybrid, Heine Marie 
Menriette, Progress, and Aitnde 1 ibert are good kinds. 

575. — Poor Pansy flowers — I bought some Pansy 
roots in the early spring and planted them in the garden 
where they seemea to get on, but now they are in flower 
the bloom is so small. They have a light soil, chiefly 
leaf-mould. Can you advise me os to culture, so as to 
increase the wze of bloom ?—Paxby. 

*»* Leaf-mould alone is too light for Pansies. Get 
something heavier. Road-scrapings, mixed with some good 
holding loam and a little rid cow-manure trill soon im¬ 
prove the size of the blooms. We should be disposed to lift 
the plants carefully and remake 7he beds. ] 

Digitized by tjCK I QIC 


576. — Marechal Nlel Rose.— I have a Marshal I 
Niel Rose, 10 feet high, single stem, young plant, just off 
bloom, made no young shoots so far. Please inform me 
correct treatment now f It is in a border under glass. Should 
it be cut down ? If so, to what height above soil ?—II. 

%* Cut the Marshal Niel down to 3 feet or U feet, and 
train the stem horizontally to induce as many shoots to 
start away as possible, or you may cut it lower and have 
in all the full length. 

577. —Clematis.—Will you kindly advise me as to a 
Clematis (Mrs. Bush) ? It is in a pot 4 laches across, with 
a shoot about 1 yard long; and breaking into growth at 
the other eyes on the old wood ? Gan I grow it best in a 
large pot or in a border? When should ft be cut back ?— 
Saw. 

%» We do not know the Clematis, but it will be far bet¬ 
ter in the open, not in pots. They seldom succeed well 
under these conditions. 

578. — Treatment of Asparagus plumosus.— 

1 have just got an Asparagus plumosus in a small pot, with 
four shoots a foot high. What size of pot shall 1 repot it 
in, and the best soil to use ? Will loam, manure, and sand 
do ? Should it be cut down any time, and, if so, when ? 
It is in a greenhouse heated just to keep out the frost ?— 
Sam. 

* # * We should repot into two sizes larger, and use sandy 
loam, mixed with a little well-decayed manure and sharp 
silver-sand. You need not cut it down. 

570.— Diseased Rose-leaves.— Will you please tell 
me what is the matter with the enclosed Rose-leaves ? I 
have already exterminated the green-fly by an application 
of diluted (Quassia-chips, but there seem to be some 
further insects on the leaves which 1 do not know how’ to 
deal with.—G korok P. Cooper. 

If there had been any other insects on the Rose- 
leaves they had disappeared. Give them another dose of 
Quassia-chips, with a little sqfl-soap mixed with if to make 
sure. 

580. — Diseased “ Geraniums. —I am anxious to 
know what is the matter with the enclosed "Geranium ” 
leaves, and what remedy there is for this disease, which is 
spreading, and invading all the " Geranium ” plants in my 
conservatory.—T. A. V. 

The " Geranium ” leaves are affected by the disease 
known as the spot. It is of fungoid origin, and may be 
traced to sluggish root action through a sour condition of 
the soil. The best remedy is to shake out the plants, and 
repot in sweet, fresh, loamy soil, or they will soon grow out 
of it if planted out in the garden. 

581. — India-rubber-plant.— A plant I have has 
been taken great care of—regularly watered and leaves 
washed. A brown scale has come on latter, and leaves 
wrinkle up. It is a fine large plant. How can cuttings be 
taken, ana how treated ?—Pi rton, II it chin. 

*»* Cuttingt will strike in a hot-bed now. They bleed on 
being cut. Let the wound dry a bit before inserting the 
cuttings. They may also be rooted by layering, and cover¬ 
ing the wounded part with Moss, which must be kept moist. 
Roots will soon form at this season. 

582 . —Heating 1 greenhouse with oil.—I have 
started a small greenhouse—inside measurement, 10 feet 
by 7 feet, height in proportion—which I propose heating 
with oil, and would esteem it a great favour to get the 
name of a stove which would ensure success, also size and 
probable cost.—A. Williamson. 

*,* You trill find many notes in Gardening about this 
matter. The heating of greenhouses is thoroughly dealt 
with in Gardening, Sept. 1U, 1893 , Sept, tl, 1895. We do 
not recommend any particular stove, but consult our 
advertising columns. 

583. —Disinfectant and manure.— Kindly say if 
a disinfectant, made with nitrate of lead, five drams to ten 
buckets of water, used in stables and byres, would spoil 
the manure for use in a flower and vegetable garden ?— 
West Meath. 

*** The disinfectant would not injure the. manure if the 
latter is thrown into aheap to ferment, and is turned once 
before using to allow the rank fumes to escape. The 
manure ought not to be used for at least four months, as 
before that time it would not be sufficiently decomposed for 
use, and to employ manure in any other form is not a 
beneficial method. 

63 4.— Wallflowers dying Off.—I have a fine bed 
of Wallflowers, but individual plants die off—attacked by 
wireworm, I expect. Can anything be done to save the 
rest of the plants? Also, what had better be done to gee 
rid of the wireworms before the beds are prepared for 
summer flowers?— Mrs. Cecil Parr. 

*„* The best way to clear off wireworms, if the land 
cannot be left uncropped for a time, is to sink Carrots or 
French Beans among the plants, marking the site with a 
skewer for the purpose o f examination. You might also 
give the ground a dressing of Rape-cake, broken up rather 
fine. Soot is a useful deterrent. 

585.— Woodlioe in Mushroom-bed.— Would you 
advise me through Gardening as to the best remedy for 
killing woodlice in a Mushroom-bed, or at any rate pre¬ 
venting their destroying the growing Mushrooms?— 
Mushroom. 

*,* Sprinkle gas-lime around the margin of the bed on 
all sides, this will usually drive them from their haunt. 
If this is not effective, place two pieces of board 2 feet 
long inches wide, and one-eighth of an inch apart, close to 
the bed. This is an excellent trap and should be examined 
every morning, as they crawl after their night’s ravaging 
into the space jor shelter during the day. 

536.— Lillium land folium rubrum losing its 
leaves.— Can you tell me why it is that the lower leaves 
on the stem of this bulb fades? I have several growing 
beautifully, but they have all this fault, or is it usual for 
them to do so ? They have been treated in the usual way 
—namely, filling up the top with a rich compost when 
growth commences. I should be glad to know whether 
the leaves can be prevented from fading.—E. W. W. 

When Lilium lancifriium loses its leaves it is 
generally a sign of want of nourishment. Perhaps water 
has been withheld at some time or other too long. 


587. — Flowers for exhibition.— will you kindly 
tell me what flowers I can grow from seed to exhibit at 
our country show second week in August ? I have a cool 
greenhouse, and have been successful so far in growing 
from seed.— In Haste. 

*„* Most of the things likely to be useful to show in 
August ought to have been sown before this. These would 
include Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, and Marigolds. These 
should be ready to plant out now. In the greenhouse you 
might grow Balsams, but here, again, you are late. The 
Spotted Mimuiun is a pretty thing, and a good partful, 
well bloomed, wiU be useful with other things, but you are 
too late to do much with seeds now unless you have the 
plants already started. 

588. — Weeds. —I have an old but, of late years, much 
neglected garden. The gravel paths are a mass of weeds, 
ana, though for the past Bix months I have not only had 
the weeds pulled up, but the paths dressed with weed¬ 
killers—salt, paraffin, and other such remedies—yet the 
weeds beat me. Can you moke a suggestion ?—K. M. E. 

%* A friend of ours cleaned his weedy paths very 
cheaply by covering them half-an-inch thick with gas-lime. 
On the gas-lime he placed a thin coat of fresh gravel and 
rolled it down once. This was done last summer, and 
there have been no weeds. We should say the edgings are 
turf, and have not been injured. Box probably would 
have suffered. 

589. — Clematis Jackmanl.— Will you kindly tell 
me the best position for Clematis J&ckmani? I have 
tried twice on trellis facing east and they have failed. 
They seem to get on for a time and then go wronjj. Pos¬ 
sibly you could tell me what would get on m same 
position ?— One Who Wants To Know. 

*„* Possibly the position is cold and draughty. Clem¬ 
atis Jackmani generally succeeds on an arch or trellis if 
the porch is fairly sheltered. We suppose you will prepare 
the site. Honeysuckles, Virginian Creepers, Ivies, and 
Cluster Roses, including Crimson Rambler. Brirberis 
stenophylla is a pretty, graceful plant for covering walls 
or trellis. 

590. — Malmalson Carnations not growing.— 

I have four Malmaison Carnations, w'hich I purchased last 
autumn, and they have not progressed. Would you kindly 
tell me why ? I have them in a cool greenhouse with a 
western aspect, and have just given them some fresh 
soil about their roots to see if it will improve them. Since 
the end of January I have given a little heat in the 
hot-water pipes, at a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
Should they be in a warmer position? I should have 
thought they ought to have been in bloom by now.— 
Constant Reader. 

*/ If the plants are healthy you must have patience. 
Plants purchased only last autumn would hardly be 
strong enough to force. You have done right in keying 
them cool. They trill bloom later on, probably. 

591. —Mushroom-grub.— Will some correspondent 
kindly tell me how to get rid of this grub ? It is a thread¬ 
like larva, about 3-16ths of an inch in length, and eats the 
flesh of the Mushroom. The bed is out-of-doors, with 
sloping sides, covered with about 9 inches straw, and 
with matting to keep heat in. The Mushrooms grow well, 
but are uneatable in consequence of the depredations of 
the grub. Please state cause and remedy.— Ferns. 

* * The maggot is the larva of a fly which is prevalent 
in hot weather, but is not often troublesome in open-air 
beds so early in the season. For summer bearing the beds 
should be made in a cool, shady place ; the north side of a 
wall or building will be suitable. We have got rid of the fly 
in a Mushroom-house by clearing everything out of the 
house, whitewashing the walls , and pouring boiling water 
about the paths, etc. We have not tried it, but ice should say 
vaporising with nicotine will kill the full-grown insect, 
and in a building this could easily be done, but not 
outside. 

592. —Wireworms in allotment garden.— 

Would you be kind enough to give us your advice with 
reference to the following case? On the Plumstead 
Marshes, which is meadow-land, the County Council rented 
about 8 acres for allotments, and all this land was taken and 
turned up. The majority of the allotment holders turned 
their Grass in in September last year, and now the ground 
is full of wireworm. Seeds do not seem to come up, and 
Peas and Broad Beans are destroyed by these pests. Could 
you tell me the best thing to do f My allotment is planted 
principally with Potatoes, and it is disheartening to see the 
havoc wireworms have made of the seed. Will they destroy 
the new r Potatoes? We want to get some advice so as to 
get rid of this pest.— Wireworm. 

%* Many allotment holders have had the same diffi¬ 
culties to contend with where old Grass land has been 
broken up. A dressing of gas-lime ivould be the best thing, 
A jround to the square yard »rill do no harm to any crop. 
3 cict. of crushed Rape-cake per acre might be useful. 
Wireworm* are very fond of this cake, and there is a 
tradition that they eat it so ravenously that it kills them. 
See also article on wireworms in present issue. 

593. —Vine In pot.— will you kindly give me a little 
information on the following? I bought a Vine (Black 
Hamburgh) in large pot about a month ago. It has one 
cane about 9 feet in length, and was just breaking when I 
purchased it. I followed directions which you so kindly 

K ve me a short time ago, with other information which I 
ve gathered from your valuable paper, and the Vine has 
done well up to the present (with the exception of some 
mildew, which I think I shall be able to cure). Some of 
the shoots are now 6 inches and 7 inches long, some with 
two, and others three, bunches of what I take to lie fruit 
bunchea I gather from your paper that only one bunch 
should be left to each shoot, and thought also that the 
bunches not required should be taken away when the 
shoots were about 2 inches long. Will you kindly tell me 
in your next issue of Gardening if the bunches should be 
reduced to one bunch on each shoot now, or should they 
be left as they are until after they have flowered and the 
fruit is just setting ?— Smethwick. 

Y One bunch only should be left on each shoot, allow¬ 
ing the Vine to carry ten bunches in all. Remove all 
superfluous bunches at once, thus concentrating the whole 
energy of the Vine into the selected bunches. When the 
bunches have been thinned and the berries are Swelling 
freely supply tepid liquid-manure freely to the roots. 
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594. —Killarney Ferns turning brown.— 

Will you kindly tell me through your valuable paper the 
reason ot Killarney Fern-fronds turning brown ? I have 
two plants under glass, which I keep in a dark place in my 
greenhouse; they are quite healthy, make fairly good 
growth, but their appearance is spoiled by many of the 
leaves turning brown. I keep them moist, watering about 
three times a week. I have always been told to keep the 
Killarney Fern in a dark place, but a friend of mine has a 
splendid plant which is kept in a light, sunny window. I 
would be much obliged by your giving me some hints on 
the proper treatment. Soil—peat, turf-mould, mixed with 
sandstone. —Reader. 

Killarney Fermi do not want to be altogether in the 
dark; a subdued light is necessary, but not darkness. 
This alone would account for the leaves losing colour. 
Your soil is right. 

595. —Plants for wood.— Will any reader of 
Gardening suggest some tall summer flowers which will 
blossom in a wood where the ground is covered with small 
ground Ivy, and the tall trees exclude a great deal of 
right ? I want something which will flower about August 
and September, and w ill propagate itself. I fear that seed 
wpuLd not ripen. In spring I intend to have masses of 
Daffodils. This is for the East Midlands.— Clay Soil. 

*/ There are many things that mil succeed in the open 
spaces of a wood if the sites are preoared before planting 
—i.e., if the ground is trenched ana cleaned. Foxgloves, 
Evening Primrose ((Enothera biennis) Polygonum cuspi- 
datum, Rudbeckia purpurea, Lupinus polyphyllus, 
Anchusa Halim, Perennial Sunfloieers, double and single 
German Iris ; Lilies in variety in the open spots betwsen 
the trees; Solomon’s Seal, Giant Fennel , Epilobium 
angustifolium.. Aconitums are very showy, but they are 
very poisonous, and wc have known several accidents arise 
through them being in the ground, and should not recom¬ 
mend them to be planted. 


TO OORRBSPONDBKTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Greenfly. —Boil 3 oz. of Quassia-chips, 1 oz. of soft-soap, 
and a wineglassful of paraffln-oil in 1 gallon of water, and 
use at a temperature of 100 degs. Boiling all together will 

blend them better. Must be strained before using.- C. T. 

—You ask a question which no one could answer. What 
kind of work docs your friend want ? We cannot, however, 
assist you in the matter, more than by saying that as 
regards flowers, nothing is more suitable for women than 

, wreath, bouquet-making, and decorative work.- 

room Culture.— A good book is “ Mushrooms for the 
Million this gives market culture on a large scale. To 

be obtained at 171, Fleet-street, E.C. ; price Is.- V. J., 

Guildford.— The best book is Barron’s “ Vine and Vine 
Culture,” to be obtained from the author, A. F. Barron, 
Sutton Court-rood, Chiswick, London; by post, 5s. 0d. 

- William AUen Richardson.—It you are a nurseryman 

and sell plants for sale you can remove your stock, not 
otherwise. But perhaps you can make some arrange¬ 
ment, with your landlord.—— John Lawson.— When land 
is divided up into building sites, conditions are laid down 
in the lease as to ownership of fences. Consult the lease 

to ascertain to whom the fence belongs.- A. W. L .— 

We know of no such book. What kind ot weekly paper 

do you mean?- Fairfield. Tortoises arc “pets;” they 

are not of much real service, and live chiefly on vege¬ 
tables. Lettuce-leaves are dainty diet, and soaked bread - 

and-milk.- Pirton, Hitchin. -Try Messrs. J. Veitch and 

Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W.- U. Head.—A. case of 

Orange-rust. There is no cure. You can do nothing now, 
but possibly it w ill not make further inroads. 

Dendroblum nobile from St. Albans.— We 

take the liberty of tending you two flow'ers of Dendrobium 
nobile (received from a customer of ours), the plant which 
bore them being one he has bloomed out of our importation 
of D. nobile, from the Lang-T&n Mountains.— F. Sander 
& Co. [Splendid flowers, of immense size, and finely 
coloured. One of the best varieties we have sun— Ed.] 


if. C., Broughton Leigh.— Hanging-plant, Fuchsia pro- 

[ cunibens. Fem is Anemidictyon phyllitidis. - D. 

Tapp, Notts.—I, Omithogalum nutans; 2, Pteris longi- 
folia; 5, Soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum amru- 
larem); 6, Polypodium aureum ; 7, Kepnrodium nolle; 
8, Selaginella, but too withered to determine species ; 9, 

D&vallia canariensis. Others too poor to determine.- 

Spring Hill.— Unfortunately, the labels to the plants 
w'ere so insecurely fastened that they fell off in the box 
and w ere mixed up. The one that remained attached was 

3, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).- E. T .—Tulip Keizers- 

kroon, from poor soil. The flower was by no means full- 

sized.- Mrs. J. W. D.—l, Spiraa Thunbergi, which is 

very different to S. ariaofolia; 2, Wayfaring-tree (Vibur¬ 
num lantana); 3, Tatarian Honeysuckle (Lonicera 

tatarica); 4, Leucothog, or Andromeda axillaris.- 

G. P. Franks.— The blue flower is Globularia cordifolia; 

the yellow flow'er is Cheiranthus Marshal!!.- Uncertain. 

—The flowers had rotted almost because they were too wet 
when packed, but the Hydrangea is, from what we could 
discern of the flowers. Hydrangea Hortensia Otakaa.- 

H. Stead.—I, Megasea cordifolia; 2, Caper Spurge 
(Euphorbia lathyris); 3, Anemone nemorosa fl. j> 1. (Double 
Wood Windflower); 4, Kerria j&ponica fl.-pl.; 5, Cotoneaster 
affinis; 6, Acalypha musaica; 7, Without flowers when it 
arrived ; please send in bloom; 8 and 9, Please send in 

bloom.- England.— 1, Alonsoa incisifolia ; 2, Begonia 

fuchsioides ; 3, Helleborus viridis.- Penzance. —We do 

not know the Lily of the Valley. There are several large- 
flowered kinds. It resembles Fontiu’s variety. The shrub 

is Elseagnus pungens variegatus.- K. W. —1, Muscari 

comosum (Grape Hyacinth); 2, Tulip, Dutch apparently, 
but the flowers were too much withered to ascertain ; 3, 
Alyssumsaxatile ;4, Jonquil; 5, Spring Snowflake(Leuco | jum 

vernutn).- D. K. J.—Pancratium illyricum. We liked 

the Wallflower.- A. W. Brown.—The Primula is P. 

farinosa (the Bird’s-eye Primrose). The Narcissus is Queen 

Mary.- Amateur, Somerset.— We wish everyone would 

send such good specimens as you have. It is a pleasure 
to name good examples. 1, Adiantum concinnum ; 2, 
Woodwardia radicans; 3, Aspleniuin bulbiferum ; 4, Pteris 

cretica albo - lineata; 5, Phlebodium aureum. - A. 

Reynolds.— 1 and 2, Mesembryanthemums ; 3, Crassula 

tetragons; 4, C. lycopodioides.- A. D.—l, Adiantum 

gracillimutn ; 2, Adiantum cuneatum ; 3, Adiantum oon- 

cinnum; 4, Pteris serrul&ta cristata.- Nestwood .— 

Common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale). 


Catalogues received. —Select List of Bril ish Ferns. 
—P. B. O’Kelly, Glenarra House, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare, 

Ireland.- Dahlias and Tuberous Begonias.— Mr. T. S. 

Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ailing Fowls (A. AX—We cannot tell what 1 b the 
matter with the Fowls from such a meagre description. 
Apparently their digestive organs are at fault. Have you 
plenty of flints in the runs ? 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 

and field. 

Macaroni soup. —To 3 quarts of the 
liquor in which beef nas been boiled add 1 lb. 
each of scrag of mutton and shin of beef, together 
with a slice of lean bacon, eighteen peppers, 
three Onions stuck with three Cloves each, a 
well-washed (but not peeled) Carrot, a blade of 
Mace, a small bouquet of savoury herbs, and a 
few Celery-stalks. Simmer for four hours. Of 
course, a stock of this description requires to be 
made the day before it is required for use. 
Strain and stand aside. It will be reduced to 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Young Gardener.—I, Abies 
Pihsapo ; 2, Retinospora pisifera; 3, Cedrus Deodara, 
but too small to make oertain of; 4, Wellingtonia gigan- 
tea; 5, Abies pectinata ; 6, Biota orient&lis; 7, Berberis 

Darwini; 8, Spiraea prunifolia flore-pleno.- E. Harbord. 

—The bulbs must have been mixed. The flow'ers sent 
are those of the Spring Snow'flake (Leucojum vernum), 
far removed from the Narcissus. An explanation under 
the circumstances is easy. Bulbs often get mixed, and 
whilst some will flower one year, others will not do so 

until much older.- S. M .—Yeltheimia viridlflora. The 

Veltheimias belong to the Lily family, and come from 
the Cape of Good Hope. They are not difficult to grow*, 
and are propagated by offsets. Good loam is the best soil 
for them, and during growth they need plenty of water. 

- F. P., Hull .—Sambucus nigra lacinfata (Cut-leaved 

Elder). It Is by no means rare, and can be got from any 
good nurseryman, especially those identified particularly 
with trees anti shrubs.- -B. G.— Acer platanoides pur¬ 
purea.- Dafotlil. —Narcissus hiflorus is the name or the 

flower you send. It is a natural hybrid between N. poeti- 
cus and N. Tazetta, having been found wild with its par¬ 
ents near Montpellier by Mr. Barr, and also raised from its 
parents in the garden by the Rev. Mr. Engleheart. N. 
biflorus is naturalised in England and Ireland, but is a 
native of Europe. It is very easy to naturalise and spreads 

rapidly, but is usually supposed not to bear seed.- East 

Qrinstead.— Kerria japonica fl.-pl., or the Double Kerria. 

- U. W .—It is impossible to name Acxciasunless flowers 

are sent, they are so much alike. Your plants have 
suffered from dryness at the root and possibly a too low 
temperature. See a note upon Acacias in Gardening, 

p. 128.- 1. II .—Alkanet (Anchusa italics).- M. E. E. 

—The long lea! is Leucothoe axillaris. YeLh— —— 

Daphne pontica. - H. P. Hawke.— Akebia 

Digitizer: i 


Yellow blossom, 
kebia^quihat^-— 


2 quarts, one of which will be sufficient for the 
Macaroni soup, thus leaving sufficient in hand 
for another day’s soup. Next day soak 2 oz. of 
Macaroni in boiling water till soft enough to cut. 
Then cut up into rings, having the stock boiling, 
throw the Macaroni in, ana boil for half-an- 
hour. Add salt to the soup if required, and 
serve with grated Parmesan cneese. 

How to boil Potatoes.— New Potatoes 
are made watery by being laid in cold water. 
They should be well washed as they are peeled 
and put at once into boiling water with salt in 
it, and allow thirty or forty minutes for boiling, 
according to size. Have the Potatoes of uniform 
size, otherwise the small ones will be done before 
the larger ones are cooked. When they are 
done through, pour off every drop of water. Set 
the kettle on the back of tne stove, cover them 
up with a clean towel, and let them stand while 
you are dishing the dinner. Take them up with 
a spoon and serve smoking hot. 

Green Gooseberry jelly.— Take off the 

tops and stalks of the Gooseberries ; wash the 
fruit, weigh it, and put it into an enamelled 
preserving-pan; then to each pound of the 
fruit add three-quarters of a pint of water. 
Simmer gently until the berries are well broken, 
then turn the whole into a jelly-bag, and when 
the juice has drained through, weigh it and 
pour it back into the pan, ana let it boil briskly 
for fifteen minutes. Then remove it to one side 


of the fire, and stir into it until dissolved an 
equal weight of finely-sifted sugar. Again boil 
for from fifteen to twenty minutes, or until a 
little dropped on a plate jellies quickly—skim¬ 
ming it carefully ; then pour it into jars. 

Stuffed Potatoes. — Wash, wipe, and 
bake good-sized Potatoes. When done, cut off 
the tops and with a spoon scoop out the Potato 
into a bowl. Mash nne,,aud season with pep¬ 
per, salt, and a little grated nutmeg, one table¬ 
spoonful of butter, and a little milk. Beat until 
light, add the beaten whites of two eggs, and stir. 
Fill the skins with the mixture, heaping it on the 
top, brush over with the beaten yolks of the 
eggs, put in the oven to brown, and serve hot. 


Rhubarb jam.— Two recipes of Rhubarb 
jam, both of which are good. (1) To every 
dozen pounds of Rhubarb, weighed after peeling, 
put the same weight of loaf sugar (cane, not Beet¬ 
root sugar), I lb. bitter Almonds, blanched and 
pounded, and the grated peel and juice of four 
Lemons. Let the sugar and Rhubarb stand 
together overnight, then set on the fire, and 
when it boils up add the Almonds and Lemon. 
Let it boil without stopping until a little dropped 
on a plate jellies, skim well, and a few minutes 
before taking off the stove stir in a large wine- 
glassful of good brandy. (2) To every pound of 
Rhubarb allow the rind of half a lemon, a small 
piece of whole Ginger, and 1 lb. of sugar. Mince 
the Lemon peel very finely, crush the Ginger, 
and tie it in a muslin bag. Put all on together, 
and let the pan stand at the side of the stove 
till the sugar is dissolved; let it boil steadily 
until it will jelly. Remove the bag of Ginger, 
pour the jam into jars, and tie down with brandy 
papers. 

Egg baskets.— This is a very dainty dish 
for luncheon. Materials: Six oggs, hard-boiled, 
four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, salt, 
pepper, and cayenne to taste, one teaspoonful 
of Lemon-juice, and melted butter or oil to 
moisteu. To boil eggs hard properly, so that 
the whites shall not be tough and leathery, they 
should be put into boiling water and allowed to 
remain for thirty-five minutes, reducing the 
temperature to just below the boiling point. 
When done, put into cold water. Remove 
the shells and cut the eggs into halves 
crosswise, either straight across or in points, 
similar to the method in which Melons are 
sometimes served. Cut a small slice from 
the ends so that they will stand upright 
readily; remove the yolks and rub them to 
a paste. Add the cheese, the seasonings, 
using mustard also, if liked, the teaspoonful of 
Lemon, with enough melted butter or oil to 
moisten. Shape into balls the size of the 
original yolks and place in the whites. There 
will be some of the mixture left, which may be 
heaped in the middle of the platter. Arrange 
the egg baskets on a platter and pour around 
them a cupful and a half of white sauce made in 
the usual manner. Re-heat in the oven, letting 
them remain only a short time or the cheese will 
melt. Serve garnished with a sprig of Parsley 
ou each egg. The cheese used is the ordinary 
cheddar cheese, a little stronger, perhaps, than 
that usually liked for the table or rare-oitB. If 
the cheese is not fancied, substitute chopped 
chicken or devilled ham. 


596.— Making Coltsfoot Wine.— Will any reader 
kindly give me advice on making Coltsfoot wine from the 
flowers V—An x ious. 


fPH E SCARLET COLUM BINE. —Distinct, 

A striking, and elegant, but absolutely hardy and easy to 
grow: 3 well-rooted plants, Is., free, with cultural directions. 
-JOHN RAYNER, Highfleld, Southampton. _ 

A GEM FOR HANGING-BASKETS is Indian 

Strawberry, yellow flowers, followed by scarlet berries. 
Bears Innumerable young plants on long runners. Quite 
hardy, easily grown. 3 strong plants, Is., free, with directions. 
— RAYNER, as above. _ 

BRYONIA, extremely rapid hardy climber, 

" uncommon in English gardens; admired for its rich vine¬ 
like foliage and long strings of berries, green, yellow, onuige, 
and bright-red; grows anywhere. 2 strong plants, Is., free, 
with directions.—RAYNER, as al>ove. 

DEACHEY’S BEDDING BEGONIAS.— 

Giant singles, shades of yellow, rose, scarlet, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. dozen ; 12s. 6d. 100. Free for cash. Catalogue free.— 
Kingskerswell, Devon. 

■MARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, grand 

■Ul plants, large flower, Is. doz.; Gs. 100; 50 b. 1,000. Chrys¬ 
anthemums, best varieties, true to name, 25, Is.; 2s. 6d. 100^ 
deliv ered.—WILLIAMS. Fulking. Deedi n g. Sussex. __ 

T ORD’S CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 

■LI wherever exhibited. Winner of the leading prize at the 
National Carnation Exhibition (Northern Section) for thirteen 
consecutive years (1883 to 1895 inclusive). Strong rooted 
plaots, 6s. and 7s. fid. doz., free for cash. Seeds from the 
above, Is. and 2s. 64. ftst.—T. LORD, Florist, Todmorden. 
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FRUIT. 

THE APRICOT. 

Questions are frequently malted in Gardening 
as to the culture of the Aprioot Mid how to 
raise or bud the trees. I would advise securing 
good trees at the start, as many failures occur 
from weak trees, improper budding, and want 
of vigour. I do not wish to deter anyone from 
raising their own trees if they understand the 
process, as there is a great interest in the work ; 
but amateurs in many cases have but limited 
stock. Even trade growers of these fruits 
labour under great difficulties and suffer losses, 
as the Apricot makes an early start. I am 
writing of young trees, and I have seen whole 
breadths much injured by spring frost. Such 
trees then become unsaleable, and have to 
remain another season in their quarters, and 
valuable time is lost. In my opinion the check 
brings on gumming and canker, two of the 
worst pests the Apricot is subject to. The 

Propagation 

of this fruit is by stones from good fruits and 
by budding, also by planting the Plum, or 
Mussel, os it is termed, and budding in the 
middle of June. The Brussels stock is frequently 
employed, and if dwarf trees are required, the 
bud should be inserted near the soil. Grafting 
is also employed, but I do not advise it, as the 
portion where grafted is very subject to canker. 
As the trees in this country mostly require wall 
protection, I will treat more fully on this mode 
of culture. I have seen a few cases where the 
trees have done well as bushes in the south of 
England, the variety being the Breda, a very 
early kind ; but it is useless to plant largely 
unless in very favoured positions, and in a good 
fibrous loam, free of clay, as a cold subsoil is not 
conducive to free growth. 


Soil. 

The Apricot to do well requires a certain 
amount of lime. Thus in soils deficient in this, 
chalk and old brick nibble should be freely 
mixed with it, and the addition of burnt wood- 
aahes or charred refuse is of great assistance. 
Again, a fair depth of soil is required, but good 
drainage is necessary, as, although the trees 
absorb great quantities of moisture, it must not 
be stagnant at the roots, which must be en¬ 
couraged to the surface as much as possible. 
Doubtless the best position in the warmer ports 
of the kingdom is a west or Eouth-west wall. 
On an east wall the wood ripens well, and in the 
northern parts a south wall is required. I like 
early planting, getting my trees planted before 
they lose all their leaves. In no case is spring 
planting advisable, as the tree is the earliest to 
grow, and should be planted the end of Septem¬ 
ber or early in October, according to season. It 
may be asked how is it possible to plant trees at 
sues in early date when they have scarcely 
dov growing. My plan is to secure the trees 
one autumn and grow-tbem a season on a 
wall (thaire is Always MentV cJf sj \^e < tween 


large trees), and lift at the season named 
into their permanent quarters. The trees 
are then of better shape. Mid one may plant 
when ready, as it is impossible to get the 
new trees from open nursery quarters at the 
time named ; indeed, most Apricot-growers 
would do well to have a few trees in reserve, as 
in many soils the tree is not long-lived. It is 
necessary to remove- those which do not thrive. 
Shallow but firm planting is important, and if 
possible trees should be selected with several 
strong leaders. I do not advise using the 
knife much at first. I like surface feeding, 
such as mulching, copious supplies of food and 
moisture during growth, to encourage abun¬ 
dance of surface-roots. With regard to 

Pruning, 

there will be but little if the trees can be ex¬ 
tended, and due attention is paid to stopping of 
shoots, and the trees crop freely. If they are 
provided with good leaders or terminals at the 
start, these merely require a little shortening 
and side-shoots tacked in to fill up space on 
wall, but not crowded in any way. what are 
termed breostwood shoots, which push out 
from front of branches, should be cut back, 
or, what is better, pinched in a young 
state to two buds or leaves from the base, 
These will then give fruit another season. In 
training the shoots between the principal 
branches they should be given a space of 8 inches 
to 10 inches and shortened bacK to 1 foot in 
i length. Those proceeding from the main 
branches, and any shoots not required to fill in 
wall space, should be pinched back to four buds 
or leaves from base and treated as spurs, and 
the Apricot often bears its best fruit on these 
spurs. If this pinching or stopping through 
the summer is well carried out there will be 
little winter pruning and little need for the 
knife. A few lateral growths will require 
shortening, and by avoiding much cutting at 
one seasou, by due regulation of shoots, canker 
will be less troublesome. During the summer 
months it will be well to allow a fair proportion 
of young shoots or laterals to grow from the 
mam branches, and as soon as the fruit is 
gathered those which have borne may be cut 
out, the new ones tacked to the wall in their 
places, and the trees will then have room to 
ripen the new wood. Some varieties grow more 
vigorously than others, and it is necessary to 
disbud more freely. It is well to do this before 
growth is much advanced. Crowding is pre¬ 
vented by removing or stopping the shoots, as 
advised above. Spurs are encouraged. The 
early thinning of fruit is also important. It can 
soon be seen which will take the lead, and often 
more than half the fruit must be taken off. It 
is well to begin early to avoid robbing young 
trees of their strength. A few words as to 

Varieties. 

More attention is now paid to kinds which do 
not canker; doubtless the Moorpark is the 
best of all Apricots where quality of fruit, size, 
and crop are considered, but in my opinion it is 
not a profitable variety for an amateur. I do 
not know of any variety more liable to canker ; 
it is very vexing after years of attention and 
good culture, os soon as the wall space is 


covered, to see the tree or a portion of it die 
suddenly. Of late years I have found Large 
Early a good one, a free grower, large fruits, 
and very hardy. As regards its quality, it is 
not equal to Moorpark, but with us it is fairly 
free from disease. For the west wall in a warm 
garden Hemskirk, a large fruit much like the 
Moorpark, but hardier, is excellent. This is a 
splendid fruit and of rich flavour. Powell’s 
Late is a valuable late variety and with nie 
promises well, and so far does not canker. 
Another variety known as Large Red is similar 
to Large Early, but with redder flesh, and grows 
where others fail. Kaisha or Syrian is an early 
but small fruit, and a valuable variety for 
preserving; it rarely fails to crop, and 
is a medium grower. I have named Breda, 
which is valuable as a bush tree, and all the 
above varieties may be grown thus, if given 
glass protection. Fire-heat is not necessary, 
and when grown under glass it is important to 
have the building made so that the trees may 
be freely exposed at certain seasons. Another 
mode of culture not often seen is the cordon. 
Single growths trained in an upright position, 
or nearly so, lend themselves admirably to this 
system, and are well adapted for small gardens. 
The trees fruit freely, and when a specimen 
goes wrong there is less naked wall space than 
when fan-trained trees are employed. With 
cordon trees it is important to feed freely, and 
pay more attention to stopping and thinning. 
Early thinning is important, and no matter 
what the variety is, it should be the aim of the 
cultivator to crop so as to ensure fine fruits 
rather than a large quantity. 

Trees in pots will repay the cultivator, as 
they bear freely wben young, but as a note on 
trees in pots was recently giveif, I need not enter 
into their culture. G. W. 


Mildew ODL Vines. — I should be obliged 
if you will give me some information with regard 
to mildew on Vines? Mine is a span-roofed 
vinery, running north and south. Some of the fruit 
is set, and other bunches are in flower. Would 
it hurt the leaves to dust them with sulphur ? 
The leaves are affected, and I have found a few 
berries with mildew on them. Is there any 
possible chance of saving the crop ? Some 
people say give plenty of air. Woula that be 
advisable wnen we are having such cold winds, 
and what temperature would you keep the 
house at ?—E. B. 

%* Dust the leaves and berries also freely 
with sulphur and check the mildew at once ; 
also keep your house drier, and be very careful 
in giving air, as this, to a great extent, is the 
cause of disease. The advice you have had to 
ventilate freely is wrong. Be very careful not 
to admit cold draughts. At the same time have 
a free circulation of heat in the pipes and a 
chink of air on the top ventilators at night with 
ample warmth. Do not let night temperature 
fall much below 70 degs., 10 degs. higher by 
day in dull weather, giving a free rise by sun- 
heat, and constantly cover affected parts with 
the sulphur until the disease stops spreading. 
When your Vines attain size it will be well to 
use a little sulphur in the water in damping 
walls and floor ; but if placed too early on the 
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hot-water pipes it causes berries to rust at the 
stage your Vines are in. We have replied fully 
to your query. Owing to the cold, treacherous 
winds we fear many ot our readers’ Vines will 
have suffered like yours, and it is important to 
a?t at once. The crop is then saved at small 

CJSt. 

Peach and Nectarine-trees drop¬ 
ping their blossom-buds. —This is a 
perennial complaint made bv both amateurs 
and gardeners, and both are slow to admit that 
they have themselves to blame for it. Out-of- 
doors blossom-buds and blossoms are frequently 
so damaged by frosts that they will drop off, let 
the gardener do his best. Skilful and persistent 
attention is of no avail; nothing can stand 
against continued cold winds, with the tem¬ 
perature below the freezing-point. Under glass, 
and the houses well constructed, the buds should 
not drop before the blossoms are developed nor 
after the blossoms decay even when early forcing 
is necessary. The causes are as follows : Imper¬ 
fectly-developed and badly-ripened wood, owing 
to tne premature destruction of the leaves bv 
red-spider, aphis, or mildew, aggravated by lack 
of heat after the fruit is gathered. Peach and 
Nectarine-trees want attention until the leaves 
drop naturally. Another frequent source of this 
evil is over-dry borders in winter. Vine borders 
may be allowed to become almost dust-dry in 
winter (although they ought not) without any 
apparent evil resulting therefrom. Not so 
Peach-borders. The roots of Vines are ap¬ 
parently dormant in winter, but the roots of 
Peach and Nectarine-trees are always in an 
active condition. The roots are always pushing 
into the border, and if the soil where the points 
of the roots are becomes dost-dry, the extremely 
delicate cells at the growing points of the roots 
are injured and destroyed by thousands, and 
when required to act are incapable of action. 
The flower-buds develop rapidly in the atmos¬ 
phere of the forcing-house and drop off owing 
to want of support. These are the principal 
reasons. It is not difficult to apply the remedy. 
- J • 

QARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Good bushes of Hydrangeas are very effective now, and 
they are very easily grown. The white variety Dr. Hogg 
flowers with great freedom, and a few large bushes in tubs 
will be found useful to group about the lawn or on 
terraces, where such things are admissible. Well-grown 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias are also very effective. The 
latter should be grown as pyramids, as they show their 
blossoms to greater advantage when that shape is adopted. 
The only support needed is one stake in the centre, the 
side shoots being allowed to fall naturally around. When 
grown naturally Fuchsias are always graceful plants, 
though some liave a better habit than others, and in 
making up a collection for home growth only those of 

E habit should be grown. Pelargoniums' must be 
ly shaded to prolong the blooming season, though 
i good collections of the various suitable greenhouse 
plants are cultivated there is not the same necessity for 
keeping anything back past its season. The house will be 
more interesting where the various plants follow each 
other in due course. As Acacias and other Australian 
plants go out of bloom prune into shape, and as soon os 
there are signs of growth repot if necessary, and syringe 
freely, keeping the plants, if possible, a little closer during 
the first part of their growth at any rate. Fires may he 
discontinued now, and ventilation freely given, avoiding 
cold draughts. Keep out the east wind under any 
circumstances. The supply of moisture should be 
regulated in accordance with the weather. On bright 
days the plants may require looking over twice a day. 
The eye of the careful cultivator will range over the plants 
in the house every time he enters, and if a plant requires 
help if -.viir be given. This is better than watering every¬ 
thing Indiscriminately in the morning, whether the plants 
are ary or not—in fact, such watering will result in the 
loss of valuable specimens which need to be kept in on 
equable condition of moisture. Climbers will need 
attention often now, as things are moving fast, especially 
Tacsonias and things of like character. A wall covered 
with Ivy “Geraniums" is a charming sight, and the 
flowers ore valuable for cutting. Basket-plants should be 
renovated or refilled if necessary. The plants should be 
•elected to suit the height of the house. Achimenes are 
suitable for large boskets. 

Stove. 

Two of the most useful plants for winter cutting are 
Euphorbia jacquiniasflora and Poinsettia pulcherriraa, and if 
in any warm house there are naked walls I should re¬ 
commend these two plants to be set out in a narrow border 
filled with good soil, chiefly loam, peat, and leaf-mould. I 
have cut wreaths of scarlet blossoms from the Euphorbia 
under such conditions a yard long, but the plants must 
not be shaded overmuch or the wood will not ripen well, 
and the flowers will be thin. Dendrobium nobile and 
Other Orchids which have done flowering should be 


* In cold or northern l 
to under “ Garden Work "Jr 
m fortnight iater than is f 


the operations referred 
be don* from ten.days to 
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repotted or rebasketed, using abundance of drainage and 
rough, fibrous material freely mixed with Sphagnum 
Moss, with a layer of the latter on the top. Do not give 
much air during the prevalence of east winds, but shade. 
Keep the atmosphere moist by damping walls and floors. 
Might temperature now 65 degs. Repot Euoharis'Lilies if 
necessary, but the less repotting the better they flower, 
unless very much pot-bound. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Shift on young plants, and prick off seedlings in boxes 
till they get strong enough to go into single pots. Propa¬ 
gate Adiantum F&rleyense by division of the crowns, to 
work up a stock of healthy plants it is better to keep on 
dividing healthy plants as they increase in size, rather than 
cut up old specimens which. are more or less exhausted. 
A. Williams! is a very useful variety, and A. elegans is 
indispensable where much decorative work is done. The 
Gymnograuunas require a close, warm house to do them 
well, but when well grown they are very beautiful, and 
good plants in 5-inch pots make charming table plants. 
Nephrolepis davallioides furcans is a splendid thing in a 
basket—in fact, all the Nephrolepis ore fine decorative 
subjects. The Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus) is easily 
raised from spores, and makes a grand plant for a cool 
conservatory. When well grown Microlepia hirta cristata 
is a very pretty crested Fern. The fernery should, if 
possible, be in two divisions, one to be a little wanner than 
the other, for the tropical species. Temperature for the 
latter to be 65 degs., the greenhouse Ferns to have a night 
temperature of 50 deg. to 55 degs. at this season. 

Roses under Glass. 

A house of Tea and Noisette Roses will be a real pleasure 
now if In good condition, but there must be no insects and 
no mildew. This ought not to be difficult where a house 
can be given up to Roses. Where mildew is so difficult to 
deal with is in the mixed house, where there are a lot of 
soft-wooded plants requiring large supplies of water and 
abundant ventilation. Now Roses like plenty of ventila¬ 
tion, but it must be given without letting in a rush of cold 
east wind, which is sure to bring on mildew. It is easier 
to prevent insects and mildew than to cure, and besides it 
« impossible to expose the tender growth of Roses to 
sudden changes of temperature without injury. Open the 
lights on south side only, and keep down insects by 
vaporising in the evening. 

Window Gardening. 

Do not be In a hurry to turn out the plants when they 

ase to be effective, unless the position is a very sheltered 
one. Shift on young Fuchsias. Repot Cactuses if they 
require more space, but these plants do best in small 

K ts. Keep moist now, and propagate by cuttings. 

ave the cuttings exposed to the sun for a few hours to 
dry up wound before inserting them. Sow Cinerarias and 
Primulas, and cover pots with a Bquare of glass till the 
seeds germinate. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Hardy herbaceous plants are running up rapidly now, 
and many of the t&U-growing things will soon require 
staking. Bamboo stakes are neat, and will last several 
years, and are, considering their durability, very cheap. 
The cruelty of tying up the plants in a bundle is only 
perpetrated now by the unthinking, clumsy jobbing 
gardener. For correct knowledge about hardy plants we 
must turn to the intelligent amateur, and this class of 
ardent cultivators is rapidly increasing, and the future of 
gardening is to a large extent in their hands. Those who 
carry out the bedding-out of tender exotics will be glad to 
get the beds planted, and as soon as the plants are well 
hardened a beginning may be made, setting out the 
hardiest things first. Some think it is best to wait for 
rain, but I would rather plant when the surface is dry and 
crumbling. The fine soil surrounds the roots, and when 
pressed down and watered there are no cavities left open, 
and the roots get to work at once. Much mischief is aone 
in planting by hanging the plants up in the holes by making 
the hole of such a shape that a cavity is left beneath the 
roots. Such plants never do well. Water in the evening, 
and Btir the surface next morning to prevent the moisture 
escaping by evaporation. 

Fruit Garden. 

Apricots and Peaches on walls have set well, and will 
generally require thinning. Keep down Insects by the use 
of insecticides. Tobacco-powder is useful. The usual 
consignments of blistered Peach-leaves are coming to hand. 
The principal cause of this is cold, outting winds, further 
helped on by sluggish root action and unripe wood. 
Unripe wood may very often be traced to late growth, and 
this is often due to the check given by insects early in the 
season. This ought to be a good Plum year, though 
doubtless many of the young fruits will fall. Strawberries, 
especially the young plantations, are looking well. Mulch 
heavily if not already done. Liquid-manure should he 
freely given to old beds. I>ate Strawberries in cool-houses 
must not be permitted to suffer for want of water, or the 
fruit will be hard and rusty, and, of course, useless. I have 
given up planting out old forced Strawberries except for 
the purpose of getting an autumn crop, as young plants, 
if properly managed, make the best beds. Where many 
Strawberries are it is a common practice now to set out a 
few row's of plants for the production of early runners, and 
pick off all the blossoms. Figs ripening must have a dryer 
atmosphere; but as soon as the first crop has been 
gathered use the syringe again freely to swell the second 
crop. Grape thinners will be busy now in the late 
houses. Avoid handling the berries. Rubbed berries 
often turn rusty. Keep down lateral growth. It only 
wastes the energies of the Vines. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Earth up early Potatoes and Cauliflower. As fast as the 
late Broccoli are cut, prepare the ground for Vegetable 
Marrows, or late Peas, or the main crop of Celery. 
Turnips will not be so liable to run away now, though it 
will be as w'ell to make this sowing on a cool piece of land, 
if possible. In manuring Celery, rich compost is better 
than fresh manure from the yard. Well-hardened Tomatoes 
may now be planted against warm south walls. The plants 
must be watered freely till root action sets in, as checks 
should be avoided as much as possible. Train to a single 
stem, and rub off all side shoots. In our climate it is not 


altogether a question of securing the heaviest crops, but of 
getting the crop to ripen. The want of little things often 
gives trouble in the kitchen. The absence of Chervil or 
Tarragon in sufficient abundance will sometimes cause 
heart bumfng9. The gardener in a private place where 
cooks are sometimes changed will often have to meet 
variation in the demand for certain things. Mushrooms 
are sure to be in constant demand, and the wise course is 
to make up a continual succession of beds, both indoors 
and outside. The outside beds should be made now in a 
cool, shady situation. Thin all vegetable crops early, 
doing the work os far as possible in a showery time, and 
use the hoe soon afterwards to fill any holes in the surface. 
In heavy land the fork is a better tool than the hoe for 
stirring the soil between the rows of Potatoes. 

E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WBHK’S WORK. 


Extract* from a Garden Diary from May 16th 
to May 28rd. 

Our bedding plants, being well hardened, we have 
planted many of the beds, ana with the exception of sub¬ 
tropical plants and such things as Coleus, which will be 
left till June, most of our bedding out will be done by the 
end of May. Of course, where plants have to be taken 
direct from glass-houses the !)edaing out must wait till the 
weather is quite safe. Busy thinning Grapes in late 
houses. Shall dress the borders with artificial manure as 
soon as the thinning is finished. No lateral growth will be 
permitted now beyond the bud state, when it con be 
rubbed off with finger and thumb. Planted spare frames 
with Melons and Cucumbers. A slight hot-bed is made up 
to give the plants a start. For Melons, the beds have 
been made a little larger to be more lasting ; but Cucum¬ 
bers will do with sun-heat after the plants begin to cover 
the beds. Everything will be matted up at night for the 
present. Melons swelling off their crop of fruit have 
received liquid-manure once a week, and this will be con¬ 
tinued till the fruits show signs of ripening. We have not 
of late years been troubled with canker in Melons, and 1 
attribute this in some measure to growing in rather heavy 
loam in a firm condition. Planted Tomatoes outside 
against walls and fences. Every available inch of surface 
has been utilised, Early Ruby and Ham Green Favourite 
being the varieties. Planted Dahlias, chiefly Cactus and 
Pompon varieties. A large bed of these varieties are 

S ’own for cutting. Mulched a lot of recently-planted 
ollies. They are watered as often as is necessary, and 
will be syringed every evening. We look upon the syring¬ 
ing os being very important during dry weather, t.f 
course, after the roots get to work, the syringe may be 
laid aside. Disbudded Peaches on walls. We shall not do 
much at one time. We go over the trees ever}' week, and 
do a little each time, and use a little Tobacco-powder if 
necessary. We have followed this plan up now for many 
years and have very little trouble when the green and black- 
fly puts in an appearance every spring; but they disappear 
before the Tobacco-powder, and are now never formidable 
in numbers. We adopt the same course with the black-fly 
on Morello Cherries, which at one time used to give us 
some trouble ; but it is so important to begin operations 
early. Commenced potting seedling Cyclamens in 6-inch 
pots. We bloom many of our Cyclamens in 5-inch pots. 
These early plants were sown last autumn and nave 
been growing in a warm-house oil the winter. First batch 
lotting into 5-inch pots at the 
New Zealand Spinach. Sowed 


of Primulas are ready for pott 
first opportunity. Planted Ne 
more Peas. 


THALICTRUMS (MEADOW RUE). 

The species and varieties which constitute this 
family include several which are well suited 
either for the border or the rock garden, while a 
few of the moie robust would be useful in the 
wild garden. But with these plants, as with 
many others, the most has not been made in a 
large number of instances. Isolated examples 
of some of them may, and, indeed, are, fre¬ 
quently seen in thoBe gardens devoted to hardy 
plants, and very pleasing and effective they are 
when seen in good condition. When in dower 
their feathery, plume-like heads form one of the 
most distinctive features in the garden. This is 
particularly true of the forms of T. aauilegi- 
folium, which have probably the largest 
flowers. Few plants are more easily culti¬ 
vated, and the majority succeed well in light, 
loamy soil. In those gardens where heavy or 
very cold soils exist, the addition of some sharp 
grit and decayed leaf-soil will assist in keeping 
the soil open. The more robust-growing kinds, 
such as flavum, lucidum, rugosum, and glaucum 
are more at home in a good, loamy soil. If this 
be fairly rich and deep, these kinds will annually 
attain to from 4 feet to 6 feet high, and in large 
groups their feathery heads of blossoms will 
prove ornamental. All the kinds just named are 
of free growth, and may readily be increased by 
division of the roots just as growth commences 
in early spring. Any of those above named may 
be turned to good account by being well placed 
among shrubs in large groups for effect. If 
employed in the herbaceous border, they should 
be kept at the back by reason of their height. 
Among the dwarfer kinds worthy of a place in 
the front row of the border or in tne rock 
garden are 

T. alpinum , 1 a species with few flowers and 
four purplish sepals. The plant is rarely more 
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than 8 inches or 10 inches high, and has a 
tendency to produce stoloniferous stems. Native 
of Britain, North America, etc. 

T. anemonoides is a frail, elegant and dainty 
species not more than 4 inches high, with white 
blossoms nearly 1 inch across. If grown in the 
open ground, a sheltered shady spot in moist, 
peaty soil should be selected, and when in 
ilowor its delicate blossoms aro worth protect¬ 
ing. It may, however, be well grown in large 
pans in a cool frame, and in this way may 
receive protection. There is a double-flowered 
form of this plant requiring the same treatment. 
It is worthy of note that Bhade and moisture 
appear more essential in the cultivation of these 
two kinds than to the majority, as they quickly 
scorch in full sunlight. 

T. Mists is another very desirable species, and 
includes some of the most beautiful and useful 
of the dwarfer-growing members of thi9 group. 
Some of the forms very much resemble the well- 
known Maiden-hair Fern, and conspicuous 
among these is the kind grown in our gardens as 
T. adiantifolium. This 19 invaluable either as a 
pot plant or for forming small groups in the rock 
garden. The foliage in a cut state is especially 
useful for mixing with flowers, and is worth 
growing on a large scale for this particular 
purpose. The plant is perfectly hardy, but its 
elegant Fern-like foliage is more quickly pro¬ 


varieties true to character should not save seed 
from such. I have grown plants of all the three 
varieties of Honesty for years, but I scarcely 
ever before saw them so much injured by frost 
as in the early part of 1895 ; the plants appeared 
to be hopelessly killed and were little better 
than rotten stumps. Yet there was a reserve 
of vitality in them, and it was astonishing to 
see how they rallied and put forth new' growth 
when warm weather set in. Patches of the 
three colours now in full bloom are very effec¬ 
tive.—D. 


BEDS OF PANSIES. 

Pansies, whether they be the fancy, show’, or 
the increasingly popular tufted form of the 
flower are amongst the most beautiful plants for 
our gardens. The great attention which has 
been given to the hybridisation of the different 
types of the Pansy during later years has 
resulted in the acquisition of many delightful 
varieties. Of the different types now in general 
cultivation the Fancy Pansy and Tufted Pansy 
(Viola) are most appreciated—the latter one 
particularly so. The former is a gorgeous 
flow 7 er, the colourings being remarkably rich, 
with massive dense blotches on the lower petals, 
margined all round with other pleasing shades. 
The flow ers aro very large and borne freely on 


numerous specialists contains so many grand 
varieties which cannot fail to oust from our 
gardens the large amount of indifferent sorts 
w'hich were considered pretty and interesting 
until the newrer sorts were brought into com¬ 
merce. The plants can be purchased in dozens, 
fifties, hundreds, and to almost any extent for a 
comparatively trifling outlay—within the reach 
of ml, however poor they may be. Pansies 
shoukk be massed if really grand and rich 
arrangements of colour and striking effects arc 
to be brought about. Beds of one colour, each 
of small size, and these grouped in such a 
manner that the colours blend well, make a 
lovely picture. D. B. Crane. 


ROSES. 

Flower of Marechal Niel Rose un¬ 
satisfactory. —I enclose a bloom of Marshal 
Niel for your inspection, and will feel greatly 
obliged if you will inform me what is the cause 
of the peculiar colour and shape of this bloom ? 
I may mention that the Rose waB growing in a 

r )t for three or four years, and last November 
took it out of the pot and planted it in a pre¬ 
pared bed in the floor of a cool greenhouse. 
Since then I have been feeding it twice a week 
with soot-water. It seems to be thriving well, 



A bed of Pansies in a Birmingham garden. From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Boumbrook Hall. 


duced by frame culture. It succeeds well in 
any good" sandy loam, though by no means par¬ 
ticular as to soil or situation. Another very 
charming plant, and from a decorative point of 
view perhaps the best, is 

T. AQUTLiEOiFOLiUM, the feathered or tufted 
Columbine. In flower this is extremely showy 
and sure to attract attention, and when seen in 
well-established groups the corymbose panicles 
are very striking and the foliage handsome and 
distinct. There are several well-marked varie¬ 
ties of this: T. a. rubrum, with its feathery 
masses of crimson ; T. a. atro-purpureum, T. a. 
formosum, T. a. roseum, all well worthy of 
cultivation. These kinds grow well in fairly 
rich sandy loam, and should be left alone for a 
few years to become well established. 

Some of the varieties above named are very 
scarce at present, and it may be some years 
before they are at all plentiful, as they are some¬ 
what slow of increase. E. 


Honesty. —There appear to be three dis¬ 
tinct varieties of this charming biennial, the 
early crimson, the deepest coloured of all, the 
ordinary pale purple, and the white. Some 
plants will come among the ordinary purple¬ 
bearing flowers partly white and partly purple, 
probably the result of crAsaih 
agency, blit anyone whoLl 


nice long footstalks. Both the show and fancy 
forma seem peculiarly suited to the more 
northern portions of England and Scotland. May 
seems to be the period when Pansies are seen in 
perfection, when the cool climate of the north 
brings out their rich colours to perfection. To 
obtain fairly good results in the south with the 
Pansy, the coolest aspects of the garden ought 
always to be chosen, selecting a spot where the 
plants are screened from the hot noonday sun. 

The Tufted Pansv (Viola), whether grown in 
the north or soutii, succeeds extremely well, 
and is a very free and continuous blooming 
plant. This, like tho other forms, prefers a 
cool position in the garden, although with a 
little extra attention, such as mulching oc¬ 
casionally, and shading during very hot weather, 
the plants will prosper in the most open position. 

A National society has now been formed to 
further popularise the Pansy. There are wliat 
are termed the Large-flowered Rayless and the 
Miniature Rayless types of the Tufted Pansy, 
the first-named bearing a large number of 
very refined blossoms of the most delicate tints 
of colour, and the last-named—a charming little 
flower— les9 than 1 inch and a half in diameter, 
very sweetly scented, of the most exauisite 
form, and almost Moss-like in its habit of 
growth. These last three are the flowers which 
every gardener, amateur or professional, will 
ultimately grow, as the present list of the now 


as this year it has thirty-two buds on, all the 
same colour as the one enclosed, and it is making 
plenty of young wood. It is trained to the roof 
of the greenhouse. I shall feel thankful for 
any information or advice regarding it.— 
Scottish Reader. 

# # * One of two causes, or a combination of 
both, might affect your Marshal Niel in this 
manner. Even in the pool greenhouse the tem¬ 
perature may Itave fallen so low' for a" plant in 
this stage of growth as to check it, and' this 
causes the centre to form in quicker proportion 
than the_ more exposed qutsido petals. ’ Con¬ 
sequently, the bloom does not develop, and the 
core bursts through. It is a very common com¬ 
plaint among our earliest Roses outdoors. Over¬ 
feeding also has somewhat the same effect, but 
your foliage is so healthy that we have little 
doubt a sudden chill was the sole cause in your 
case. 


Iris pumila.— This is one of the dwarfest of the Flag 
Irises, and a useful plant on light, free soils near the edge 
of beds and borders. It spreads about, and quite early in 
spring becomes a sheet of flowers. There are several 
different coloured forms of it. One of the best is Count 
Andrassy, with flowers of a deep blue shade, very freely 
produced. 

490. — Recipe for weed-killer. — To every 
14 gallons of water allow 2 lb. arsenic, 2 lb. soft-soap, 2 lb. 
common soda.—H. S. [Thispreparation must be carefully 
wed. Arsenic i* a deadly poison, and hurtful to Grass 
or other edqes.— Ed.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PELARGONIUM CULTURE. 

The fact that the old enthusiasm for the culture 
of show and fancy Pelargoniums has to a great 
extent subsided is not easily accounted for, as 
it would be difficult to name any class of soft- 
wooded flowering plants more attractive or 
useful during the months of May and June. At 
one time in almost every garden of any preten¬ 
sions there was a batch of show Pelargoniums 
which were kept by themselves and treated in 
a special manner, the blooming season being 
watched with more than ordinary eagerness. 
Anyone accustomed to visit the metropolitan 
shows twenty years ago will not readily forget 
the gorgeous specimens exhibited by Mr. John 
Ward, of Leyton, and which I suppose have 
never been equalled by those of any other 
grower. 

One of the first to improve the Pelargonium 
was Mr. Beck, a slate merchant, of Isle worth, 
who raised many new varieties, some of which 
would l)e hard to beat even at the present day. 
Amongst others might be named Desdemona 
and Marc Antony, the former a light flower 
with a purple blotch and a prodigious bloomer, 
the latter of a darker shade and equally as free. 
Old exhibitors will remember these varieties. 
To grow Pelargoniums well a fair amount of 
skill and great regularity are necessary, and for 
this reason they are best kept by themselves. 
The best compost for the plants is loam cut 
from a pasture the reverse of rich, containing 
a large percentage of fibre. A rich loam, especi¬ 
ally if manure is added, is very apt to pro 
duce a sappy growth, which should be avoided. 
To the loam should be added in autumn short 
stable-manure well soaked with urine, stack 
ing layer by layer. After it has been stacked 
some weeks, and the manure has become decom¬ 
posed, the heap should be chopped down and 
the ingredients well mixed. It should then be 
removed under cover and kept dry till wanted, 
sufficient rough sand being added at putting- 
time to keep it open. 

After the plants have done flowering water 
should be withheld for a few days, after which 
each shoot should be cut back, leaving only a 
few eyes at the base of each. No water must 
be given till the wounds heal over, when the 
plants may be daily moistened with the syringe 
to induce them to break again into growth. 
When the shoots are half-an-inch long the plants 
should again be allowed to dry at the ball pre 
vious to shaking them out and removing all the 
soil from the roots. The main roots should be 
cut well back and all the fibrous ones left intact, 
after which the plants should be potted into as 
small pots as will hold them, using loam and 
sand free from manure. If a frame is at com¬ 
mand a sufficient quantity of leaves should be 

f laced therein to produce a gentle bottom-heat, 
n this plunge the pots, moistening the ball and 
keeping the frame close and shaded until the 
plants are again established, which will be in a 
week or ten days. After this more air should 
be admitted until the lights are entirely removed 
in the daytime, the great aim being to keep the 
new growth dwarf and stiff and to induce rest. 
On the approach of frost remove the plants to 
a light, airy greenhouse, keeping them as near 
the glass as possible. From this time to the 
middle of January no more water should be 
given than is required to keep the shoots from 
flagging, abundance of fresh air being admitted 
in fine weather by both the top and bottom 
ventilators. 

About the third week in January is a good 
time to put the plants into their blooming pots, 
draining well and using the compost first named; 
pot firmly, returning the plants to the green¬ 
house, again keeping them rather close and 
shading for a week should the weather be 
bright. As growth advances syringe the foliage 
overhead when the house is closed early on 
sunny days, fumigate on the first signs of aphis, 
and stop the shoots according to the time the 
plants are wanted to flower. If required for 
exhibition, train the shoots directly they become 
sufficiently pliable, and always smoke the house 
immediately before the first flowers open. 
Stimulants ought not to be supplied until the 
bloom-trusses appear, as if the- plants are 
healthy and strong they Jrocmently flower un¬ 
satisfactorily if r fai f fcf s gijjfeiji \efore that 


date. Although not lasting so long as some 
flowers when cut and placed in water, they are 
most useful for that purpose, and plants in 
bloom, if placed in a frame behind a north wall 
or hedge and elevated on bricks so as to allow of 
a free current of air passing amongst them, will 
remain in full beauty for a considerable time. 
Diluted sheep-manure water suits Pelargoniums 
best. J. 


THE TUBEROSE. 

This old inmate of our gardens came originally 
from Mexico, having been introduced as long 
back as 1629. Its culture, however, in large 
quantities for the trade and private uses has 
only been taken up in the present extensive 
manner within the past ten or fifteen years. 
The demand probably has never at any time been 
greater than it is now. It does not require any 
great effort of memory to recall the time when 
the only term given was that of the Italian 
Tuberose, not from the fact of its being a native 
of Italy, but by reason of its there finding a 
congenial home. Since then, and only in recent 

{ rears, the culture of this flower for exportation 
las extended to South Africa and to America. On 



The African Tuberose. 


the former continent it is largely grown in the 
Natal district, where many acres are annually 
planted. On the latter continent it is largely 

? rown in the Southern States, whilst the West 
ndian Islands supply their quota also. The 
variety known as the Pearl is of dwarfer habit, 
more, I presume, from the treatment accorded or 
from the climate where it is grown than from 
any really distinct and fixed characteristic of 
its own. Without knowing the exact surround¬ 
ings whereby this is brought about, it may be 
fairly assumed that it is the climatic influence 
which causes it during the ripening process of 
the growth. 

By purchasing bulbs grown in the several 
districts named, it is now possible to greatly 
extend the season of supply. For instance, the 
Cape bulbs are ready in September, whereas the 
American supply is not available until Decern 
ber ; by retarding the latter and hastening the 
former a supply may be kept up under other 
favourable conditions the year round. When 
forcing has to be done, bottom-heat is a decided 
boon, as in the case of the Lily of the Valley, 
but later batches do not really stand in need of 
it. The latest of the American bulbs can be 
successfully grown by planting them outside on 
warm borders. These, if planted during May 


and early in June, can afterwards be lifted and 
flowered in the late autumn in warmth. Another 
plan is to plunge them over the rims of the 
pots where the soil outside is too heavy or too 
cold. Loam is oftentimes recommended as the 
soil in which to pot them, but half and half of 
loam and peat (or leaf-soil if peat be scarce) 
will give more satisfactory results. No manure 
is needed in the soil, otherwise it will tend to 
produce a superabundant leaf-growth, but 
manure-water will, if given after the spikes 
are fairly started, greatly assist the bulbs in 
developing the flowers. In private gardens 
the one great trouble oftentimes is that of red- 
spider, to which the Tuberose seems to be pre 
disposed. This can be kept in check best by 
frequent syringings, using water impregnatevl 
with the properties of soot, but in a clear (or 
nearly so) state. A moist atmosphere will, of 
course, be far better as a preventive. In any 
case it is best to avoid growing the plants in 
vineries, Peach-houses, etc., for this reason. 
The Tuberose makes one of the prett iest button 
hole bouquets imaginable, a good background 
for two or three flowers and a bud being a spray 
of the Box-leaved Myrtle. The double is by 
far the more popular form, but the single is not 
by any means to be despised, particularly when 
the flowers are just expanded. The mistake 
often made is that of giving water too freely 
before the growths have advanced sufficiently 
for the pots to be fairly well filled with roots. 
When the pots are well filled with roots and 
the spikes pushing up, then manure-water may 
be freely given, that from the farmyard being 
preferable. Where many suckers appear around 
the crown growth it is a good plan to thin 
them out, otherwise the flower-spike will be 
weakened. Personally, I have had a preference 
for growing the Tuberose in the long pots, 
oftentimes termed Hyacinth pots; these take 
less room and are quite large enough. S. 


Daphne Blagayana has kept on flowering 
since the latter end of March. Light, but moist 
vegetable soil seems to suit it. The only need 
ful thing to do in the case of strong specimens 
is to first find the stems near the older part of 
the plant, then sever them and leave them in 
xiti 2. This done soon after flowering, and the 
severed offsets left until September, will cause 
them to develop plenty of new fibre, and render 
them fit for being dealt with separately.—J. 

Carnation notes. —The present is an 
anxious time with growers of Tree-Carnations, 
as early struck plants in small pots will need 
attention in the way of repotting and staking, 
and there is usually at this season a press of 
other work. An extra effort, however, should be 
made to get them shifted before becoming pot - 
bound, or they are liable to refuse to grow away 
freely and sometimes turn yellow and sickly. 
Before removing them I always like to fumigate 
slightly twice, giving the foliage a good syringing 
after each dose, as the nights are often cold all 
through May. I prefer keeping the plants in a 
very cool, airy house until quite the end of the 
month ; I then stand the pots on ashes in frames, 
airing carefully at first, and in June drawing 
the lights off by day, tilting them up during wet 
weather. Towards the end of June the plants 
should be ready for their flowering pots and for 
standing out-of-doors in a sunny position on a 
bed of coal-ashes. Great care is needed at all 
times in watering Carnations, but more especially 
after potting and until new roots are working 
freely in the new soil. If wet weather sets in I 
sometimes turn the pots on their sides for a few' 
days, as at this date, if the soil once becomes 
soddened the whole batch will be liable to perish. 
Good, light, friable soil suits Carnations best. 
I alw'ays use the trimmings of pleasure-ground 
walks and drives. This contains a good percen 
tage of grit, and after having lain tw elve months 
it is fit for use without any addition, save a 
little leaf-mould.—.1. 


New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers. —We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flowers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton wool should never be used for 
packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 


THE DORONICUMS. 

The illustration here given shows the best of a 
handsome family of hardy spring-flowering 
plants. There are several fine Doronicums 
growing in gardens, but there are more names 
than distinct varieties, which leads to some 
confusion. It is important to know and grow 
the best of them. The varieties found in 
gardens can mostly be referred to two species— 
namely, D. Pardalianehes, which is distin¬ 
guished by its rounded woolly leaves and tall 
flower-stems, 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and 
D. plantagineum, with larger flowers on shorter 
stems and more ovate leaves, resembling those 
of the Plantain. The variety named Harpur- 
Crewo originated in the garden of the gentle¬ 
man whose name it bears, and its great merit 
is that of continuous blooming. From early 
soring to late autumn it will maintain an 
abundant succession of its fine flowers if rightly 
treated. In common with all the Doronicums, 
it is easily increased by division, which should 
take place frequently at different times, so as to 
secure strong batches of young plants succeed- 


ANNUALS. 

So soon as annuals that have been sown either 
broadcast on beds to assist in the flower garden 
display or on prepared borders for cutting can be 
handled, they should be thinned out to the 
respective distances likely to bo required to 
allow for the development of individual plants. 
It is a great mistake to let them remain crowded 
thickly together ; the size and quality of the 
flowers are thereby seriously affected, and the 
duration of bloom also considerably shortened. 
Where slugs are troublesome (and they seem 
very numerous this season, especially on beds 
and borders surrounded by Grass), it will be 
found advisable to mix up a goodly heap of 
fine wood-ashes, adding thereto a fair propor¬ 
tion of soot, and dusting the beds all over 
with the same. Somewhat choicer annuals 
that were sown in frames on a slight 
hot-bed will now be nice plants, and may be 
transferred to permanent quarters at any time. 
The spring-sown batch of Stocks will be found 
very useful now, especially those varieties of 
branching habit that are in request for the 


NOTES ON CROCUSES. 

Surely there is no race of plants that will give 
more pleasure than the Crocus family. From 
the early days in September to the middle of 
April they may be haa in flower, in less variety 
as the days shorten, and increasing in wealth of 
colours and kinds as the days become longer and 
brighter. The first to flower is C. speciosus, a 
well-known kind, whose rich blue flowers with 
V*r." orange-scarlet anthers emit a most 

r ery fine variety of this is 
. These two are closely 
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C. speciosus Aitcliisoni. - 

followed by C. autumnalis, dark purple-blue, C. 
sativus, medius, and a form of sativus called 
Pallasi, which has pale lilac flowers, and pro¬ 
duces long, fine grassy foliage in early winter. 
C. Boryi is a beautiful white-flowered kind. C. 
nudiflorus has blue flowers, and mention must be 
made of its pretty white-flowered variety. I 
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of a most unique shade of flesh-pink, 
ing kind is C. iriditiorus with its 
colour rich blue. ~ 
a rare form wii 
lilac-blue. These, I may say, 
the autumn-flowering kinds, 
no break in the season, for the 
begin when the others leave off. .... .. . 

lilac-blue, is the first, closely followed by c! 
hyemalis, white, with intense black feathering 
on the outside of the segments; C. tingitanus, 
pale lilac ; and C. Fleischeri, a creamy-white 
with dark feathering. C. vitellinus, which 
throws up quite a bunch of rich golden flowers, 
is a true midwinter species. C. chrysanthus 
and its form fusco-tinctus are also yellow. C. 
Sieberi has flowers of a distinct shade of blue 
and is extremely pretty; it has a purple var. 
C. Obesi has a large flowers of intense whiteness, 
with most distinct orange-scarlet anthers. 
Crocus lmperati comes after the dark winter 
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Flowers of Doronicum Harpur-Crewe in a vase. 


ing each other in flowering. Besides the bril¬ 
liant effect it gives in beds and borders, mention 
must be mode of its merits as a cut flower, for 
which it is useful and lasting. Those who have 
reserve gardens to supply flowers for the house 
will find this plant of great service. Our illus¬ 
tration shows how bold an arrangement can be 


flower-basket. Cosmos bipinnatus in different 
colours came in very acceptable host year for 
grouping at the back of borders, and the quan¬ 
tity sown is, therefore, considerably increased. 
This is an annual of good habit, growing and 
flowering freely on rather poor soil, and having 
beautifully cut foliage as well as light, graceful 
flowers. Almost identical in height, but of a 
different shade of colour, is the new miniature 
Sunflower, an annual that makes a very effec¬ 
tive group, holds its foliage well, and continues 
in flower until late in autumn. If bedding plants 
are rather scarce, one or two large beds may be 
filled with Chrysanthemum tricolor in variety. 
Very rich colours are obtainable in these Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and, like the {Sunflower, they bloom 
well until the end of the season. Dwarf annuals, 
such as Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox Dmmmondi, 
etc., that were sown early will, if they wero 
pricked off into boxes or frames, now bo nice 
plants, and they may be planted out at once, as 
they will bear more cold than “Geraniums,” 
Fuchsias, and the like. The remarks made 
above as to the depredations of slugs on out- 
door-sown annualsLwill, also f be found applicable 
to those transferred 1 "br frames. Of 
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all plants I think Zinnias are the first to suffer. 
If the strain of these is a good one, and they 
are planted near a harbour for slugs they must 
be carefully watched until they are well on the 
move, and remedial measures employed at the 
first sign of attack. If it is proposed to increase 
the stock of herbaceous plants from seed, boxes 
cleared of summer bedding stuff may be pre¬ 
pared for their reception. I recommend sowing 
in boxes rather than out in the open, allowing 
the boxes to remain in a cold frame until the 
seedlings are fairly well advanced. One is more 
certain of a good start in this way, and this is 
a consideration if seed is both scarce and expen¬ 
sive. The boxes should stand on a good bed of 
coal-ashes to prevent the ingress of worms. 


L. candidum and L. auratum were about the only 
two liable to be attacked, but now many species 
suffer greatly. Besides the two above mentioned, 
I have seen established clumps of L. davuricum, 
L. speciosum, and L. tigrinum dwindle away in 
the same disheartening manner. In justice to 
L. speciosum, it should, however, be mentioned 
that the clumps which perished were in close 
proximity to some masses of L. auratum; 
whereas some other plants of L. speciosum at a 
little distance therefrom were uninjured.—H. 


537.— Pansies for show.— This corres¬ 
pondent is evidently referring to the richly- 
coloured fancy Pansy when asking for infor¬ 
mation how to keep the plants in perfection 
until the month of August. If the plants are not 
yet in position, he could not do better than 
select an eastern or north-western aspect. In 
such a position he could either get the early 
morning sun or the same influence during the 
decline of the day. With plants in either 
aspects, there is a greater likelihood of keeping 
them in a fresher and 
healthier condition than 
in warmer quarters of the 
garden. It would be ne¬ 
cessary every few weeks 
to overlook the plants. 

When in the warmer 
climate of the south, it is 
usual to be troubled with 
green-fly and other insect 
pests. A solution of soft- 
soap and water, 2 oz. of 
the former to a gallon of 
the latter, will make a 
capital insecticide with 
which to either syringe 
or douche the plants. 

Let this operation bo 
carried out in the even¬ 
ing, and wash off again in 
the morning before the 
sun becomes too hot. At¬ 
tention to the plants in 
this respect will assist 
materially to keep them 
in a healthy condition 
during the warm weather. 

Mulching the roots with 
a nice rich compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and 
w ell decayed cow-manure, 
passed through a coarse 
sieve, wfill also assist to 
keep them cool and com¬ 
fortable, and at the samo 
time afford a necessary 
stimulant at that season. 

All opening blossoms 
should be picked off until 

within fourteen days of the exhibition, unless the 
weather be very dull and cool, when a few days 
extra should be allowed. On the other hand, 
should the weather be very hot, this will con¬ 
siderably hasten the development of the flowers, 
making it absolutely necessary to shade them, 
and in this way retard their full development. 
The plants must not be kept out of their per¬ 
manent quarters a day longer. They should 
have been planted six weeks ago. 

Menziesia empetriformis.— Following 
in close succession to Erica camea comes this 
pretty plant. It is allied to the Heaths, and 
valuable for the rock garden or when grouped 
near the edges of beds or borders. It has come 
unharmed through the past winter, and its tufts 
are now quite hidden by the rich profusion of 
its flow'ers, which are large individually, borne 
in thick clusters, and of a bright rosy - red 
colour. 

Lilium Henryi. —As an all-round garden 
Lily this bids fair to be one of the finest species 
we have, as it is of such robust constitution 
that it will thrive under conditions such as 
many Lilies will absolutely refuse to grow in. 
Up to the present, as far as it has come under 
my own observation, L. Henryi seems proof 
against the dreaded Lily disease, which plays 
havoc with many JLiljes. A few^years ago 
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ENGLISH AND SPANISH IRISES IN 
POTS. 

Tiif. beautiful English and Spanish Irises are 
now ill full beauty in pots, and though w r e enjoy 
them more thoroughly when in the open ground 
w r ith some creeping or tufted plant to set off 
their varied and delicately-coloured flowers, 
they are also full of charm in pots. As pot- 
plants these Irises, unfortunately, do not receive 
much attention. While not capable of enduring 
anything like a forcing temperature they may 
be forwarded quite easily in pots in a green¬ 
house. Bulbs required for this purpose should 
be potted early in the autumn and remain 
plunged six inches deep in ashes or Cocoa-nut- 


A group of the White English Iris in the greenhouse. From a photograph. 


fibre till the end of February, or they may be 
introduced at the beginning of December into a 
cold-house and brought on gradually. The 
Spanish section being the earlier is better for 
this purpose, and of this some of the pure 
w'hite kinds are lovely. From the moment 
growth commences, plenty of water will be 
required at the roots. There are many varieties 
of both Spanish and English Irises, but of both 
sections the pure white forms are the most 
beautiful. Our illustration show's a group of 
the white English Iris, with Spiraea japonica 
and other things. 


fewfyear 

S le 


Liquid-manure. —There will now be 
plenty of subjects in full growth that this 
stimulant will suit better than all others, such, 
for instance, as successional batches of Cabbage, 
hand-light and other Cauliflowers, and Tripoli 
Onions. In applying it be sure to dilute it 
sufficiently if from a tank or well, and take 
care not to water the plants overhead. After 
applying the manure-water, go over the beds 
with pure water, using a rose to cleanse the 
foliage from any that may have lodged upon it, 
and to wash any remaining sediment w’oll into 
the ground. A good watering with this once 
every fortnight w'ill do a deal of good to any of 
the foregoing crops. 


THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TURNIPS. 

Although the Turnip is one of the most free- 
growing esculents the gardener has to deal 
w’ith, it is not always an easy matter to ensure 
a constant supply of juicy, well-flavoured roots 
throughout the year. The summer sow ings are 
in some localities very liable to be attacked by 
fly, and for this pest there seems to be no effec¬ 
tual remedy. Dusting with Tobacco powder or 
syringing with some insecticide if done in time 
w’oula doubtless destroy or sufficiently check 
the insects, but this is, in the case of large 
breadths, too troublesome to be of much service. 
Dusting with soot has l>een tried with partial 
success, but it is difficult to get it on to the 
undersides of the leaves where the aphides do 
their work. In moist seasons Turnip culture is 
an easy matter, but when July and August are 
hot and dry the plants are apt to come to a 
standstill, the bulbs harden and never after¬ 
wards regain their natural crispness. The ground 
for the earlier sowings should be rich and tho¬ 
roughly stirred. It should be borne in mind 
that there is safety in frequent sow ings. It is a 
curious fact as regards the Turnip-fly that 
whilst one lot of plants 
may be totally destroyed, 
another sowing made but 
a few days later will quite 
escape. , This is fre¬ 
quently to be seen where 
large breadths are growm 
for market. I have more 
than once remarked a 
large field annihilated in 
the course of a week, 
whilst a neighbouring 
field in which the plants 
came up some ten days 
later quite escaped. 

Why this should be 
the case I have never been 
able to understand, but 
the ways of insect de¬ 
stroyers are sometimes 
mysterious. One may see 
this in the case of Roses, 
Strawberries, and other 
things which in one part 
of a garden will be badly 
affected by fly and mil¬ 
dew, whilst in other por¬ 
tions the plants may 
wholly escape. For frame 
culture, and especially 
where Turnips are for¬ 
warded by means of hot¬ 
beds, Early Milan is 
probably the best variety 
w*e have. The bulbs begin 
to BW'ell before much leaf- 
growth is made, and it 
is thus peculiarly well 
adapted for culture under 
glass at a time of year when the days are 
short, and things brought on in warmth are apt 
to run overmuch to leaf. One cannot, more¬ 
over, err in employing this variety for the first 
sowing in the open air, although Snowball is 
very good for this purpose, and many prefer it 
to any other kind, For an autumn supply I 
doubt if there is any better Turnip than the 
Early Six Weeks, this being much in favour 
with market growers, and Jersey Navet is one 
of the best late varieties. 

In a time of heat and drought, such as often 
prevails in July and August, there is a difficulty 
in ensuring the free germination of the seeds. 
In the case of small breadths the best way is to 
sow' in drills, filling these up with water before 
sowing. This will give moisture enough to 
bring the plants through and start them freely 
into growth. Where Turnips are grown on a 
larger scale this plan is, of course, hardly 
practicable. Large growers hereabouts make a 
practice in a time of drought of fallowing their 
land destined for autumn and winter Turnips, 
so that it is when required quite free from weeds 
of all kinds and a certain amount of moisture is 
retained in it. When sowing-time arrives the 
ground is ploughed and fine harrows are kept at 
work for several days, so that the soil is 
brought into as fine and friable a condition as 
ible. A fine surface not only induces quick 
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Tomatoes in pots against a wall in the garden. From a photograph by Lt.-Col. Kelsall, 
Waltham-terrace, Blockrock, Dublin. 


supply. For summer the Red and White Turnip 
varieties are good, also several of the olive- 
shaped kinds. For later sowings the China 
Rose is a very fine August and September 
variety, and for the months named may be sown 
on a border facing east. For later use the Black 
Spanish or Winter Radish is the best.—G. 

Treatment of Asparagus-bed. — I 

have recently planted a bed of three-year-old 
roots of Asparagus in rows. It is now coming 
up, and I wish to know how to deal with it. 
Am I to leave it alone, or am I to thin the 
shoots coming up, taking out the weakly ones ? 
If so, how many shoots should I leave to each 
root ? And ought the rows to be kept distinct 
and runners cut off where appearing out of 
line? Information on the above points will 
greatly oblige— Llewellyn Evans. 

*** Your three-year-old Asparagus recently 
planted need not be cut or thinned, but assist 
it as much as possible with moisture and liquid- 
manure later on as growth increases. You see 
your plants have not got a great hold of the soil 
and will soon feel the effects of drought and 
heat. We would also advise you to leave all 
top growth this season, tlunrling nert. jjo not 
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S lants. I have also seen cases where the plants 
ave been fed too much at the start, and the 
fruit obtained is small, and the leafage abun¬ 
dant. I have tried various ways of promoting 
early growth, and will note the most simple 
later on when treating of culture after planting. 

Varieties.— Some amateurs obtain great suc¬ 
cess by growing a special kind. I believe more 
in culture than mere variety, as I find that, 
given liberal culture, the Tomato will give a good 
return ; but by this remark it must not be 
inferred I depreciate any kind—indeed, I am in 
favour of selecting well-known early varieties, 
and will name a few I have found of value. 
Of course, it is too late to sow seed now for 
open-air culture with any degree of success, and 
the plants should be ready to plant out. I 
recently saw a group of plants put in their 
growing quarters the first week in May by an 
enthusiastic amateur. The plants were sheltered 
from winds by mats, and at night sticks were 
laid against the wall and the plants covered. I 
remarked that it was risky to plant so early, 
but in this case the plants were sturdy and in 
splendid condition. A very early crop would 
follow. I well remember in the summer of 1894 
having ripe Tomatoes at the end of June from 


the open from plants similar to those shown in 
the illustration. By good culture fruits may be 
gathered for four months, and by storing on a 
shelf in a cool-house the green fruits ripen and 
keep up a supply until the end of the year. For 
open-air culture I will give a select list, the 
plants being noted for their heavy crop as well 
as for earliness. Laxton’s Open-air is a fine 
open-air variety, as its names implies. It is a 
free setter and not too gross. This is a very 
good amateur’s plant, as it is more free from 
disease than some larger growers. Early Ruby 
is a very fine fruit, and specialty adapted for 
this work, and in a cold soil fruits freely. I do 
not know a more prolific variety and of better 
quality. Earliest of All was ripe last year in 
advance of all others, and is a valuable variety, 
not a large, but good fruit, and borne in abund¬ 
ance. It is a true amateur’s variety. For many 
years I grew Conqueror as an early kind for 
open-air culture, but am now in favour of the 
varieties named above, as the fruits are better 
shaped, and this is an acquisition, though Con¬ 
queror is an excellent kind for the open air. 
Ifield Gem is noted for the same purpose, and 
for training to stakes in the open it is splendid, 
and of excellent quality. This was one of our 
best fruiters last season. Con¬ 
ference, though not recommended 
for its earliness, is so good for 

g eneral cropping that it cannot 
e omitted from the list. It is 
one of the greatest croppers we 
have; it is also of excellent 
quality, shape, and colour. 

If yellow types are desired, 
Golden Nugget or Sunbeam are 
among the best, and these latter 
are richly flavoured, bearing 
large racemes of fruit of a pleasing 
colour, and excellent for salad. 

Culture. —I have noted the 
importance of securing good 
plants, and it is not always that 
one can grow his own, so that 
in purchasing, strong plants are 
the cheapest in the end, as the 
searon is short. Strong, well- 
hardened plants grown for the 
purpose should be ready by this 
date. Much may be done by 
timely protection at the start, 
covering at night, also by day 
should cold north-easterly winds 
prevail, as these are as injurious 
as frost. In planting it is not 
necessary to give too much 
manure. I find that the plants 
do best with surface food, in 
the way of a mulch later on, 
when in full vigour, and liquid- 
manure. Again, the roots grow 
in a very limited space, and by 
root restriction there is less use¬ 
less growth. In planting avoid 
manures. Rely upon good soil 
and heavy if it can get such 
aids as burnt refuse to lighten 
it, and if manures are required 
bone-meal is excellent. We also 
find spent Mushroom - manure 
very valuable. I have sometimes in wet soil 
plunged large pots against the wall, filled them 
with soil ami planted in them. Good growth 
results and free from disease. Train up one 
single growth to wall or stakes, stop side-shoots 
as they appear, and do not cut the stem-leaves, 
as it is not necessary if lateral growths are kept 
stopped. If the wall is low two growths may be 
trained up; but whatever mode of culture is 
adopted avoid crowding. G. W. 


Planting Vegetable Marrows.—In 

many places the earliest Potato frames will 
have been cleared of the crop, and thus an 
opportunity is afforded of getting the earliest 
Marrows transplanted. The Potato soil will 
afford a good rooting medium without any 
addition of manure at present , a little stimulant 
being easily given later on when the plants are 
in full yield. If the soil is at all dry, give a 
thorough soaking the day before, the plants 
themselves also being all the better for the same 
treatment. In planting do not sink the collars 
too deeply in the soil, or basal rot is liable to 
ensue, anci in order to avoid the necessity of too 
frequent waterings at first,.mulch for a foot or 
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germination, but in some measure acting as a 
mulch, helps to retain moisture in the soil below. 
It is prudent to make two sowings for winter 
use—one towards the end of July, the other 
a fortnight or three weeks later. One 
never knows what the weather will be like in 
the autumn. In a cold, wet season the earliest 
sowing will produce roots of just the right size; 
whereas after a fine autumn, when copious rains 
with bright sunshine and warm nights prevail, 
many of them will become far too gross and 
coarse for table use. Market growers usually 
make several sowings so as to make sure of a 
constant supply of sound saleable roots all 
through the autumn and winter. Any roots 
that may have got too big are fed off by sheep, 
so that there is no loss. Where Turnip greens 
are in frequent demand a sowing should lie made 
in the last week of August, as the small bulbs 
stand severe winters much better than full- 
grown ones. J. 


Summer Radishes. — A north shady 
borderor one partially sheltered by trees will grow 
the summer crop, but much may be done by selec¬ 
tion of varieties, and by this means provide a long 


endeavour to keep rows in a straight line, as if 
you have allowed ample room between the 
plants the latter should be allowed free play. 
There are no runners with Asparagus, and we 
advise you to cut away seed growths before seed 
ripens, as these weaken the permanent plants if 
allowed to seed on the beds, eventually crow’d- 
ing them out. Next October cut away top 
growth, and if your soil is light you may with 
advantage give a covering of decayed manure, 
3 inches thick, but if wet or clayey give manure 
in February or March. During the summer 
months feed freety. After planting the first 
year only moisture and food will be necessary. 


TOMATOES IN THE OPEN. 

At this season the amateur is preparing his 
plants for their open quarters, and the work of 
preparation is of more consequence than man v 
suppose. The plants should be well hardened. 
Failures often occur with Tomatoes, and the 
season is short ; but this shows the importance 
of having strong plants, so that growth should 
be rapid, and the Tomatoes induced to set fruits 
much earlier than in the case of weak, puny 
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so round the stems with spent Mushroom- a 
manure. All blooms on the plants should be 1 
removed, one plant to a light being amplo. c 
Syringe overhead on fine afternoons until estab- j 
linked, airing cautiously at first and liberally c 
when growth has freely commenced. Those 1 
that are to be planted in second-early Potato a 
frames must not be allowed to suffer from want 1 
of pot-room or nourishment, a little sprinkling 1 
of guano or fish-manure doing much towards s 
keeping the plants in a growing condition if in 1 
small pots and not wanted for another week or i 
so. I 

Seakale.— The sets inserted some time ago 
for the main forcing batch now being somewhat 
advanced in top growth should begone through, J 
and the new crowns reduced to aliout a couple 
on each set. Some leave more, and, indeed, j 
others never thin at all, but the practice is j 
ruinous, as no sun or air can gain admission, and j 
weak, puny produce utterly unfit for forcing is ( 
the result. After reducing the crowns give a * 
broadcast sowing of a good fertiliser, and use the ( 
Dutch hoe freely to keep down weeds. It is a , 
good plan on light soils to give a good mulch of ‘ 
some light material to conserve the moisture. ] 
Nothing surpasses that oft - recommended ] 
material, old Mushroom-manure. All coverings, ( 
even from the latest assisted roots, must now . 
be removed, and any that are to remain another ] 
season must have their growths also reduced in 
number. The ground amongst those that were 
covered with pots and leaves must be pricked 
over with a fork, and either short rich manure 
worked in or a good surface mulch given 
later on. 

Newly-planted Rhubarb.— Where new 
plantations of Rhubarb were formed this season, 
and early kinds were given a sunny position and 
warm soil in order to encourage early growth 
and ripening of tho crowns for forcing, a good 
thick mulch must be given and water supplied 
to the roots, as many new fibres will now bo at 
work. Upon no account pull any from these 
this season, as this would greatly weaken the 
crowns before they get established. If any 
seed-stems appear, remove them at once, as 
these also weaken the roots. The same remark 
applies to old-established beds, as seed-steins are 
extra troublesome this season. Where any 
choice kind that was forced has been gradually 
hardening off under some protecting material, 
it may now be finally planted in the permanent 
bed and allowed a three years’ growth before 
again being forced. 

Jerusalem Artichokes —If planted at 
the time advised these will now be advancing 
rapidly, and, os in the case of Potatoes, several 
growths often issue from one tuber, due thinning 
of these is necessary. Go over the bed and re¬ 
duce them to one for every 9 inches or a foot. If 
the Dutch hoe is now put through the rows, 
weeds will be destroyed in their infancy, and 
once the Artichokes make a foot of growth, 
weeds will stand but little chance of thriving 
amongst them. Artichokes are often planted in 
out-of-the-way corners where, being out of 
sight, they are often allowed to smother the 
plants in their infancy. 

Sowing Runner Beans in the open. 

—For those w ho require extra early pickings of 
Scarlet Runners I advised sowing some seed in 
boxes or pots and placing in warmth till up, 
the same being transplanted after due har¬ 
dening. Now, however, in all gardens and 
soils the seed may be put into the open 
ground. It must be borne in mind that this 
section is very prone to decay if deep sowing 
is practised ; 3 inches is quite deep enough for 
the drills, and on strong retentive soils a little 
artificial compost should be placed in them pre¬ 
vious to sowing, and the drills finally filled up 
with the same. Allow plenty of room between 
the rows ; where ground is plentiful from 9 feet 
to 10 feet is none too much. To make the most 
of thecrop, tall, slender poles 12 feet high may be 
used, as the higher the haulm ascends the better 
the yield, and the crop can be gathered by the 
aid of steps. Where ordinary Pea-rods are 
employed the growth, when healthy, often 
outgrows these supports, and, falling down, 
forms a complete thicket, into which neither 
air nor sun can penetrate; consequently the 
gatherings are very unsatisfactory. It is 
astonishing for what a length of time Runner 
Beans can be kepjf^irf a ybcc r^| .^te by 


allowing plenty of room in all directions, and by 
keeping the pods from becoming old, and thus ! 
distressing the plants. Nothing pays better for 
good mulchings of rich manure, follow'ed by 
copious watering with farmyard liquid. 
Especially is this needful when many small pods 
and numerous bloom-trusses have formed. 
When sowing, always provide for possible 
blanks in the rows by sowing small patches of 
seed here and there at the ends of the quarters. 
Beware of slugs and snails, as I know of nothing 
in the kitchen garden more cherished by these 
pcRts than Scarlet Runners. —T. 


ARUM LILIES OF ROSE AND YELLOW 
COLOURS. 

Everyone who pretends to know anything of 
flowers is familiar with the Arum Lily, 
Richardia or Calla aethiopica, of which one of 
the most useful forms is called Little Gem. 
This has spathes less than half the size of those 
of the type, the leaves, too, being correspondingly 
small; but it bears a w T ealth of bloom, and is 
very useful for cutting. Then we have that 
handsome yellow-spathed Arum Lily (R. Pent- 
landi), w’hich is very free, and has spathes quite 
as large as those of R. rethiopica, and butter- 
yellow in colour. Then there is the kind illus¬ 
trated — the rose-coloured Arum Lily (R. 
Rehmanni). A really rose-coloured Arum Lily, 
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The rose-coloured Arum Lily (Richardia Rehmanni). 

with flowers the size of those of the common 
Richardia .Tthiopica, would prove a most accept¬ 
able addition, but this phenomenal plant still re¬ 
mains to be discovered. For the present w'o shall 
have to be content with the subject of the accom¬ 
panying engraving. R. Rehmanni is a true 
Arum Lily, though differing entirely in aspect 
and stature from the familiar Lily of the Nile. 
As shown in the engraving, the foliage of this 

S lant is one of its most distinct characters, 
eing lanceolate in form, and resembling that of 
some of the Gannas. The flowers of R. Rehmanni 
are of about the size and shape of those of the 
well known R. albo-maculatn, the buds streaked 
with chocolate-brown, and the spathes in the 
inside of a shade of rose colour. It is, of course, 
rare as yet. By seed-raising, finer rose-coloured 
forms may be got. 


Flowers from Windermere.— Seeing 
a request of yours in Gardening for “ new, rare, 
and interesting garden flowers,” I am sending 
you two or three. Can you tell me the name of 
the little black flower—is it a Fritillary ? I also 
want to know the name of the purple flower ? 
The bulb of this latter came from Corsica, and 
we flower it every year in a pot. Is it hardy ? 
Is the Forget-me-not sent a freak of Nature, or 
is it some particular sort ?— Mary S. Rawson. 
[The flowers sent are very pretty, particularly the 
black Fritiftaria , the Prophet-flower, rich yellow , 
mth black dots , and a form of Wood Forget-me- 
not, v'hich ii ah cays a Very pretty plant, especi¬ 
ally in the cool northern gardens. — Ed.] 


NARCISSI AND THEIR ARTISTIC USE.* 

While fair in form as any Orchid or Lily of the 
tropics, the Narcissus is as much at home in our 
climate as the Kingcups in the marsh and the 
Primroses in the wood. And when the wild 
Narcissus comes with these in the woods and 
orchards of Northern France and Southern 
England it has also for companions the Violet 
ana the Cowslip, hardiest children of the north, 
blooming in and near the still leafless woods. 

And this clear fact should lead us to see that 
it is not only a garden flower we have here, but 
one which may give glorious beauty to our 
W’oods and fields and meadows as well as to the 
pleasure ground. Nothing can be more beauti¬ 
ful than Mr. Walker’s way of growing Narcissi 
for market, or such handsome borders of them 
as Mr. Burbidge grows, and they are beautiful 
in all ways, but in a great many cases it may 
not be well to have many of them in the flower 
garden, which we want to be full of summer 
and autumn flowers ; and, therefore, we have to 
think of other ways of arranging them. 

In our country in a great many places there 
is plenty of room to grow them in other ways 
than in the garden proper, and this not merely 
in country seats, but in farms and orchards and 
cool meadow's. To chance growth in such places 
w r e owe it already that many Narcissi or Daffodils 
w'hich w'ere lost to gardens in the period when 
hardy plants were wholly set aside for bedding 
plants have been presei ved t<> us, at first 
probably In many oaaee thrown out wdth 
th** garden refuse. In many places in 
Ireland and the west of England Narcissi 
lost to the gardens have been found in old 
orchards and like nlaces. if we plant 
groups of those kinas we have to spare in 
the grass, and any wave of fashion should, 
unhappily, affect the Narcissi in the gar¬ 
den, our descendants may find them faith¬ 
ful as native flowers in the grass long after 
the Barrs, and Burbidges, and Hartlands, 
and others, who have done so much for the 
flower in our own day, have left their 
Narcissus grounds for, let us hope, the 
Elysian fields. 

There is scarcely a garden in the king¬ 
dom that is not disfigured by vain 
attempts to grow trees, shrubs, and flowers 
that are not really hardy, and it would 
often be much wiser to devote attention 
to things that are absolutely hardy in 
our country, like most Narcissi, to which 
Y* the hardest winters make no difference, 
and, besides, we know from their distri¬ 
bution in Nature how' fearless they are ip 
this respect. Three months after our 
native kind has flowered in the weald of 
Sussex and in woods or the orchards of 
Normandy, many of its allies are beneath 
the snow in the mountain valleys of 
Europe, w'aiting till the summer sun melts the 
deep snow’. On a high plateau in Auvergne we 
saw' many acres in full bloom on July 16, 1894, 
and these high plateaux are much colder than 
our own country generally. Soils that are cool 
and stiff and not favourable to a great variety 
of plants suit Narcissi perfectly. On the cool 
mountain marshes and pastures, where the 
snow' lies deep, the plant has abundance of 
moisture—one reason why it succeeds better 
in our cool soils. In any case it does so, and 
it is mostly on dry light soils that Narcissi 
fail to succeed. Light, sandy, or chalky soils 
in the south of England are, we should say, 
useless, and Narcissus culture on a large scale 
should not be attempted on such soils. We 
must not court failure, and however freely in 
some soils Narcissi grow in turf, there is no law* 
clearer than that all plants will not grow in any 
one soil, and it is a mercy, too, for if all soils 
w’ere alike w r e should find gardens far more 
monotonous than they aro now'. Gardening is 
an art dealing with living things, and w'e 
cannot place these with as little thought as 
those who arrange shells, or coins, or plates. 
At the same time w’c may be mistaken as to 
failures which now and then arise from other 
causes than the soil. I planted years ago some 
Bayonne Daffodils on tho northern slope of a 
moist, cool field, and thought the plants had 
perished, as so little of them was seen after the 
first year. Despairing of the slope, it was 

* Paper read by Mr. W. Robinson at the Narcissus Con¬ 
ference of the Royal Bdtanic Society, April 14,1890. 
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planted with Alder, a tree that grows in any 
soil or water. Years afterwards, walking one 
day through the Alder, I found the Bayonne 
Daffodil in perfect bloom. The roots had doubt¬ 
less been weak and taken time to recover. 

If the soil be right, all that need be done in 
planting is to moke two cuts with the spade, 
raising the sod, putting a few bulbs beneath it, 
again turning the sod down, firmly tramping it 
down, leaving them to take their own way ever 
afterw ards. It will often be well to turn up all 
the sods at first so as to see the outline of the 
groups. 

Eight years ago I planted many thousands of 
Narcissi in the grass, never doubting that I 
should succeed with them, but not expecting I 
should succeed nearly so well. They have 
thriven admirably, bloomed well and regularly ; 
the flowers are large and handsome, and in most 
cases have not diminished in size. In open, rich, 
heavy bottoms, along hedgerows, in quite open, 
loamy fields, in every position they have been 
tried. They are delightful seen near at hand, and 
also effective in the picture. The leaves ripen, 
disappear before mowing-time, and do not in 
any way interfere with the farming. The 
harrowing and rolling of the fields in the spring 
hurt the leaves a little, but the plants are free 
from this near wood walks, by grass walks and 
open copses and lawns which abound in so many 
English country places. The great group of 
forms of our large native Daffodils gave good 
results ; they thrive better and the flowers are 
handsomer than those of wild plants. The 
little Tenby Daffodil is very sturdy, pretty, and 
never fails. 


A delightful feature of Narcissus meadow 
gardening is the way great groups follow each 
other in the fields. When the Star Narcissi 



As to the kinds we may naturalise with 
advantage, they are almost without limit, but 
generally it is better to take the great groups 
of the Star Narcissi, the Poet’s, and the wild 
Daffodil, of which there are so many hand¬ 
some varieties. We can be sure that these are 
hardy in our soils ; and, moreover, as we have 
to do this kind of work in a bold and rather 
unsparing way, we must deal with kinds that 
are easiest to purchase. There is hardly any 
limit, except the one of rarity, and we must, for 
the most part, put our rare kinds in good garden 
ground till they increase, though we have to 
count with the fact that in some cases Narcissi 
that will not thrive in the garden will do so in 
the grass of a meadow or orchard ! 

The fine distant effect of Narcissi in groups 
in the grass should not be forgotten. It is 
distinct from their effect in gardens, and it is 
most charming to see them reflect, os it were, 
the glory of the spring sun. It is not only their 
effect near at hand that charms us, but as we 
walk about we may see them in the distance in 
varying lights, sometimes through and beyond 
the leafless w r oods or copses. And there is 
nothing we have to fear in this charming work 
save the common sin—overdoing. To scatter 
Narcissi equally over the grass everywhere is 
to destroy all chance of repose, of relief, and of 
seeing them in the charming ways in which they 
often arrange themselves. It is almost as easy 
to plant in pretty ways as in ugly ways if we 
take the trouble to think of it. There are hints 
to be gathered in the way wild plants arrange 
themselves, and even in the sky. Often a small 
cloud passing in the sky will give a very good 
form for a group, and be instructive even in being 
closer ana more solid towards its centre, as 
groups of Narcissi in the grass should often be. 
The regular garden way of setting things out is 
very necessary in the garden, but it win not do 
at all if we are to get the pictures we can get 
from Narcissi in the turf. Whatever we do, it 
is always necessary to keep open turf here and 
there among the groups, and in dealing with a 
wide lawn or meadow we should leave a large 
breadth quite free of flowers. Bearing all these 
things in mind, it may be said with confidence 
that no one who has not seen it well grown 
and happily placed in the wild garden knows 
what the Narcissus may do for our lawns and 
home landscapes. 


Magnolia Soolangeana.— 'This Magnolia is 
flowering finely. Its deep purple-stained flowers are 
in effect, and, besides its distinctness of cot 
valuable, as it flowers from a Jreeff to ten da' 
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in VETCHES. 

In the Orobus genus (now amalgamated with 
that of Lathyrus, though differing from that 
genus as well as from the Vicias in having no 
tendrils to the leaves, and chiefly in not being 
of a climbing habit of growth) we have very 
many really useful garden plants. All the species 
enumerated below are of perennial duration and 
perfectly hardy in this country, the only diffi¬ 
culty being that a few of them produce their 
flowers before the late spring frosts and easterly 
winds have left us; the damage done in this 
way is, however, of comparatively rare occur¬ 
rence, and does not happen at all in sheltered 
localities or positions. Many of the Orobuses 
are common in gardens, where they are used 
effectively, both in mixed borders and on 
rockeries, and we hope yet to see a greater 
number of them than there is at present estab¬ 
lished in the wild garden, where tneir handsome 
flowers and delicate green young foliage would 
be especially welcome, associated with Daffodils 
and Crocuses in the early spring months. 
Although they prefer a deep rich soil, and are 
all the better for a little attention bestowed 
on them, they flower with a freedom in the 
ordinary mixed border almost unequalled by 
that of any other spring flower. In low-lying 
localities, or where late spring frosts are severe, 
or where shelter from easterly winds is meagre, 
they may be grown with safety round the edges 
of shrubberies having west or southern exposure. 
This, however, only applies to O. vernus and its 
varieties ; the others generally flower when all 
danger is post. Vemus and its varieties are now 
being largely used for forcing; they stand heat 
well, ana may thus be had in flower a month or 



Spring Bitter Vetch (Orobus vermis). 


more before they would be in bloom in the open. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that plants 
for forcing should be established in pots in 
autumn, as lifting and potting just about the 
time when they are required for the forcing- 
house impairs tneir value. Our plan is to get 
them well established in 8-inch pots in autumn, 
filling the pots with their crowns, and depending 
for stimulants principally on liquid-manure. In 
this way, we have always managed to have a 
good show of the Vernal Vetch; the white 
variety is particularly handsome and useful for 
this purpose; therefore it and the variety cyaneus 
should be the two principal kinds used where 
space is limited. In the wild garden, where 
good sized clumps or patches will be required 
for effect, the ground should be cleared of Couch 
Grass and other weeds. It should be simply 
dug a spit deep and the Orobuses planted from 
1 foot to 2 feet apart; if doing well, they will 
be found to almost meet when full grown. Most 
of the species ripen seed in this country, and 
this, rather than division or offsets, should be 
taken advantage of to increase them, as I find, 
where possible, it is always best not to disturb 
them at the root and even when digging the 
borders in spring in which they are growing care 
should be taken not to disturb them. Where 
seeds are not required, the pods should be left 
on the plants, as when blown about by autumn 
winds tneir rustling noise is not unpleasant. 

O. canescbns is one of the freest flowering 
species belonging to this genus. It flowers later 
than the spring Vetch, and is considerably 
more useful as an outdoor plant, blossoming, as 
it does, just at a time when the particular tint 
of its large and beautiful flowers is scarce both 
on the rockery and in the mixed border. It 
may be forced with as great ease as vernus and 
its varieties, to which to forms a good successor. 


We have seen it used very effectively for edging 
beds in a cool conservator. When left from 
year to year undisturbed it never fails to 
bloom in April, a month nearly before flowers 
appear outside. It grows from 1 foot to 18 inches 
high. The flowers number from four to ten on 
a stalk, which is about twice the length of the 
leaves. They are larger than those of any of 
the others and are rich purple, changing to 
blue when fading, and are produced in May 
and June. Its habitat is said to be South 
Europe generally, but Bentham says the central 
parts of the Pyrenees. 

O. lathyroides. —The upright Bitter Vetch 
is a vigorous species, useful in permanent bor¬ 
ders or on rockeries. It grows from 1 foot to 
2 feet in height, and throws up numerous 
freely-branched stems, usually with three or 
four racemes together, crowded with flowers of 
a beautiful blue colour, and lasting mncli longer 
in perfection than those of most other kinds. It 
makes a first-rate wild garden plant, where 
when once established it is quite able to take 
care of itself, and if left undisturbed for a few 
years forms dense masses, which during June 
and July are literally covered with the hand¬ 
some flowers. It seeds freely, by which means 
it is easily increased. It is a native of Siberia. 

O. luteds.—T his is a pretty species, but one 
which varies considerably. The flowers, of 
which there are about twelve in each raceme, 
are all directed one way, and are of a pale or 
deep yellow colour. They are produced in 
June and July. This species is a native of the 
Alps of Switzerland, Siberia, etc. It differs but 
little from O. aurantius, O. aureus, and tanricus 
except in the colour of the flowers. These are 
all hardy and extremely useful border plants. 

O. variusor versicolor.— The parti-coloured 
Vetch, as it is sometimes called, is later in 
flowering than 0. vernus, to which it forms a 
succession. It is nearly allied to 0. angusti- 
folius, and seems to have been conf unded with 
that species, although widely different. It is 
perfectly hardy and flowers abundantly in May 
and June, producing about six crimson, pale 
yellow, and buff flowers on each cluster, it is 
found near Bologna, in Italy, and is readily 
increased by offsets. 

O. vernus (the SpringBitter Vetch)(seecut).— 
This is, perhaps, the commonest of all our garden 
Vetches, and, perhaps, the oldest, having been 
cultivated in this country, as appears from 
Parkinson, as early as 1629. It is easy to grow, 
takes up but little space, and besides being an 
extremely free bloomer when planted at inter¬ 
vals in the mixed border, it is wonderfully effec¬ 
tive. It also does well on rockeries, especially 
in the rough or semi-wild parts of it, where It 
can get a little protection from cold easterly 
winds and late frosts which are so prevalent in 
the early spring months. A deep, nch soil suits 
it best, as the roots go down to a considerable 
depth. It grows about a foot or 18 inches in 
height, and has a compact, bushy habit, pro¬ 
ducing numerous spikes, each being generally 
furnished with about five showy tncoloured 
flowers, purplish and blue with a whitish keel 
when they first open, but gradually changing 
colour as they get older, finally becoming sky- 
blue when about to fall. They are succeeded by 
short pods, reddish in colour, and when fully ripe 
quite black. The leaves, which are composed of 
two or three pairs of oval, pointed leaflets, areof a 
soft green. The variety alba, with pure white 
flowers, is chaste and b.autiful, ana should be 
in every collection, as should also the one with 
double flowers. The variety cyaneus, the 
flowers of which are a beautiful porcelain blue 
and purple, is also a desirable addition ; it grows 
just as freely as the type, and may be planted 
in the ordinary border. The variety flaccidus 
has narrow flaccid leaves, but is no improvement 
on the type. The var. giacilis has narrower 
leaves. They are all natives of Switzerland, 
Germany, etc., and flower with us in the latter 
end of March and April. 

The following kinds, where there is room, are 
well worth attention—viz., O. alpestris, a fine, 
free-flowering kind, with purple and crimson 
veined flowers: O. tuberosus, flesh-coloured, 
changing to blue ; O. Fischeri, with large, hand¬ 
some purple flowers ; 0. Jordani, blue; 0. 
variegatus, purple and variegated; 0. hirsutus, 
reddish; 0. ltevigatus, pale yellow ; 0. sylva- 
ticuk , cream, streaked and tipped with purple; 
O. niger, purple; Q. flaccidus, a species from 
South Europe. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

THE VAPOURER MOTH (ORGYIA 
ANTIQUA). 

The caterpillars of this moth are often very 
destructive in gardens, shrubberies, and 
orchards. They seem to be by no means par¬ 
ticular in their choice of food; but they are 
especially fond of the leaves of fruit-trees, 
Limes, and Roses. At times thoy are very 
abundant. They may be picked or shaken off 
the plants on which they are feeding, or the 
plants or bushes may be syringed or sprayed 
with the following mixtures : Soft-soap, 7 lb., 
the extract from 6 lb. of Quassia-chips, and 
100 gallons of water. Soft-soap 1 quart, paraffin- 
oil 1 pint, and 2 quarts of hot water. Stir until 
the ingredients are thoroughly mixed, and add 
2 gallons of water ; or 2 lb. of London Purple in 
150 gallons of water. Search also should be made 
for the female moths, w hich are wingless, or the 
wings are most rudimentary and quite useless, and 
^as their movements are very sluggish, they are 
very easily caught, but being of a dull greyish- 
brown colour it is not very easy to detect them. 
The males fly well, and may be caught in an 
ordinary butterfly-net. They may be 
often found flitting about in search of 
the females. Even in the brightest 
sunshine the latter seldom w r anaer far 
from the cocoons from which they have 
emerged, often, indeed, pairing and 
laying their eggs on them. As there 
are several broods of this insect during 
the summer and autumn, the earlier in 
the season that these insects are de¬ 
stroyed the better. The eggs laid by 
the last brood of moths do not hatch 
until the following May, and the first 
brood of moths make their appearance 
in June. From then till the beginning 
of October there are a succession of 
broods. The moths arc most numerous 
in August or September. The cater¬ 
pillars are exceedingly beautiful and 
curious, being ornamented w r ith tufts 
of hair, which vary very much in 
appearance according to the part of 
the body which produces them. 

When full grown they enclose them¬ 
selves in a cocoon of silk mixed with 
thin hairs, within which they become 
chrysalides. The male moth measures 
about an inch and a quarter across the 
expanded wings, and the general 
colour is reddish-brown. The fore 
wings are short and broad, and are 
marked with three irregular darker 
bands. The outer one is nearly straight 
and placed near the margin, the mid¬ 
dle one is doubly bent, and almost 
touches the outer one at the lower 
margin of the wing. At this point is a 
white somewhat crescent shaped spot; 
the lower wings are reddish-yellow, 
and are larger in proportion to the 
upper ones than is usually the case. 

Tne feelers are large and very deeply 
toothed. The females are about 
half an inch long, and very stout, and are 
of a greyish-brown colour. Their wings, as 
before mentioned, are of the most rudimentary 
description. The full-grown caterpillar aYo 
about 1^ inches in length. They vary very much 
in general colour from nearly black to greyish- 
blue, and are spotted with red. On each joint of 
their bodies are several tufts of long greyish 
hairs. In addition to those on either side of the 
first joints is a tuft or plume of long knobbed 
hairs, which slant forward, and on the back of 
the eleventh joint is another tuft of the same 
description, which inclines backwards ; on the 
back of each of the fourth and three following 
joints is a thick brush-like tuft of hairs, which 
are generally white or yellow in colour, but 
sometimes they are darker. G. S. S. 

Goat-moth caterpillar. — Whilst dig¬ 
ging my border in the vicinity of an old Plum- 
tree, I unearthed the enclosed specimen, and as 
I have never seen it before I shall be glad if you 
will inform me what it is ?—E. Belcher. 

*** In reply to the enclosed from “ E. 
Belcher,” the caterpillar you sent is that of the 
Goat-moth. It feeds in “the stems of!T various 
trees, and generally b< come^ a < hi rfeaji,) ^ the 


entrance to its burrow, but occasionally it 
undergoes its transformations in the ground. 
The perfect insect is one of our largest moths, 
measuring from 3 inches to inches across the 
wings.—G. S. S. 

Grub of daddy-long-legs— In reply to 
the enclosed from “E. H. Rundell,” the large 
brown grub you sent is that of the daddy-long¬ 
legs or crane-fly ; they are very injurious to the 
roots of most plants. The other largish grub is 
that of one of the ground beetles (Larabidce) and 
is decidedly useful, as it feeds on smaller insects 
and other animal matter. The small white 
maggot is the grub of a fly probably the 
Cabbage - fly (Anthomyia brassiere, and is 
decidedly injurious, as it lives on the roots of 
Cabbages and all plants of that nature.—G. S. S. 

Black Vine-weevil.— In reply to the 
enclosed from “ C. Burton,” the insect feeding 
on your plants is the black Vine-weevil (Otio- 
rhynchus sulcatus), a moat destructive pest. The 
weevils, as you have found, feed on the leaves 
of various plants, and their grubs on the roots. 
No insecticide is of any use. You cannot do 
better than continue searching for them os you 
have been doing. You might lay small bundles 
of hay or Moss about, so that they might hide 



Orgyia anti qua (male). 



Orgyia antiqua (caterpillar). 


in them. These should be examined every 
morning. They might be shaken off the plants 
into a white cloth at night.— G. S. S. 

Beetle? on Rose-trees.— In reply to the en¬ 
closed from II. Millett, the beetles you find on your 
Rose-trees are specimens of Phyllohlus orgenteus, one of 
the destructive family of weevils. They feed on the 
leaves. Shake them off the bushes into an umbrella, a box, 
or some such receptacle.—G. 8. 8. 


A green Primrose.—I am sending you 
some green Primrose blossoms. I have never 
seen them until I got here, and should like to 
know what you think of them. The plants were 
found near here in the co. Waterford, and I have 
had them now two years, and each year the blooms 
have come quite true to colour. They seem a 
quite distinct kind, and beside the dark crimson 
Primrose look very pretty. Anyone who has 
seen them here says they are a curiosity. I 
sent some to Mr. Burbidge, Curator College 
Gardens, Dublin, and he said they were most 
unique, and he had never seen any like them 
before. I take your paper regularly, and shall 
watch for your reply to this in it.—M. Graves, 
BockenJiam , Waterford. [A very interesting 
flower which shomd he carefully kept. The 
flower* are of a very pleasing green shade. —En.] 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES ON COOL ORCHIDS. 

Kinds in flower. 

In the cool-house, where the majority of the 
Odontoglossums are grown, there will at this 
time be many choice and beautiful varieties in 
bloom, especially such species as O. crispum and 
its numerous pure white and spotted forms, also 
0. triumphans, 0. luteo-purpureum, 0. Halli, 
O. hystri, O. Pescatorei, O. Andersonianum, 0. 
Ruckerianum, O. cirrhosum, 0. cordatum, O. 
cuspid&tum, O. Coradenei, 0. mulus, the 
distinct natural hybrid between 0. Pescatorei 
and O. excellens. All of these named varieties 
should be grown in quantity where convenience 
exists, as, where a good stock is kept, many 
plants may be had in bloom throughout the 
year without intermission. These species are 
always highly appreciated by amateurs, F.ot 
only on account of their fine flowers, but for the 
very long time they keep in good condition, 
thus being extremely useful for all kinds of 
decoration. Newly imported plants that were 
added to the collection last autumn or during 
the winter months will be growing vigorously, 
and those cultivators who have been interested 
in their growth will, of course, be very anxious 
to see them flower, naturally expecting some 
specially fine variety to turn up. Unless the 
plants nave made a good supply of roots, or the 
new growths are fully made up, it is always 
advisable to reduce the numl>er of flowers on 
each spike to one or two, just to determine the 
variety. The variety being known, the prin¬ 
cipal object should be to grow the plant stronger, 
so that in time it will produce sturdy spikes 
annually, carrying from twelve to twenty 
blooms of good size and substance. Even witn 
old-established plants it is advisable to take the 
future into consideration by cutting off the 
flower-spikes as soon as convenient after the 
blooms are open so as to retain the plant's healthy 
constitution. The spike when cut will remain 
fresh for at least ten days or a fortnight when 
placed in a vase of pure water. Owing to the 
fact that thousands of these beautiful cool 
Orchids have been irretrievably ruined by being 
allowed to overflower themselves, cultivators 
cannot err by removing the spikes too soon, or, 
at any rate, Before the pseudo-bulbs show signs 
of shrivelling. 

After the spikes are out, those plants that 
have flowered should be stood altogether at the 
coolest end of the house, where they may be 
kept a trifle drier at the root than those that 
are in full growth, in order that they may enjoy 
a short period of rest. Plants that are growing 
should be looked over every day for water; those 
that are dry should receive a thorough soaking. 
As regards those that are not exactly wet or 
dry, they should be left until the next morning, 
because if kept constantly saturated their roots 
decay and the plants deteriorate. Now that so 
many Odontoglossums are in bloom, it is advis¬ 
able to ventilate the house with discretion, 
keeping the bottom ventilators always open in 
the daytime. When cold winds prevail it is 
best not to admit large volumes of air from tho 
top, but sufficient air should be left on so that 
if there be any excess of moisture in the house 
it may escape through, the roof; otherwise, if 
retained, many choice blooms would become 
spotted and useless. 

The temperature at early morning should be 
a trifle above 50 degs., when the house may be 
thoroughly damped down, and as the temperature 
rises the ventilation should be gradually in¬ 
creased. The daily watering may then be pro¬ 
ceeded with. Immediately the sun commences 
to shine upon the house the blinds should be 
pulled down. If the atmosphere becomes arid 
by 10 a.m. or 11 a.m., damp down again, but 
alter that time it is advisable to allow the house 
to dry up somewhat for two or three hours 
during the middle of each day. The best tem¬ 
perature to maintain by day during warm 
weather is a few degrees lower than the external 
air in the shade. With this the plants are 
perfectly satisfied, and will show that they are 
so by their sturdy growths, also by retaining 
their back leaves for several years. Towards 
evening thoroughly damp down the house again, 
and close the top ventilators in order to get the 
atmosphere well charged with moisture; but do 
not remove the shadings until the last ray of 
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sunshine is off the glass. When finishing up for 
the night put iust a crack of air on several of 
the top ventilators; in rough weather that 
side should not be opened on which the cold 
wind blows. 

The long spell of dry weather has been favour¬ 
able to the production of small yellow thrips, 
which, once they get into the house, always 

S rove troublesome to the young growths and 
owers of Odontoglossums. They should always 
be diligently sought after, and if they are to be 
seen fumigate at once with the XL All vaporiser; 
it is a perfectly safe and efficacious remedy, 
and will harm neither the plants nor the flowers. 
The best time to fumigate is in the evening, 
when the inside of the house is filled with 
atmospheric moisture. The following day let 
those plants that were attacked with thrips be 
examined, and if any are found fumigate again 
the next evening. Green-fly is generally 
troublesome at this period, especially on the 
young growths of Odontoglossum Rossi, 0. Cer- 
vante'si, Oncidium cuculatum, O. phalcenopsis, 
etc. The insects speedily succumb to the effects 
of the vaporiser. W., B. 


SOBRALIAS. 


This family contains many beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct species, and appears to be becoming more 
popular every year. Sobralias succeed well in 
the temperature of the Mexican-house, where 1 
recently noticed some fine specimens in a small 
collection at Beckenham. Those plants, especi¬ 
ally 8. macrantha, are in most excellent con¬ 
dition, and in some cases have a dozen and 
more fine flowering stems. One great disad¬ 
vantage with this family of Orchids is the short 
time that the individual flowers last, but this is 
amply compensated for by the quick succession 
in which they appear, for no sooner does one 
flower fade than another opens, and the succes¬ 
sion continues until tho stem is quite exhausted. 
Sobralias are mostly all tall, free-growing plants, 
with slender, Reea-like stems, which are well 
furnished with strongly-plaited deep green 
foliage, and make hanrlsome specimens even 
when not in flower. They should be grown in 
pots of rather large size, as they produce roots 
freely, and the compost should consist of rough 
fibrous-peat and turfy-loam, mixed well together 
and made sandy. The drainage for this family, 
os is the case with all Orchids, must be -well 
looked after, and about 3 inches of broken 
crocks should be given, for at no time in the 
year must the plants be allowed to get dry. An 
occasional application of weak liquid-manure is 
also beneficial later in the season. Sobralias 
are all natives of tropical America, and when 
well flowered are unsurpassed in beauty by any 
other kind in the Orchid world. There are 
somewhere about thirty species, and the following 
are the most desirable kinds :—■ 

8. Cattleya, which is represented in only one 
or two collections in the country, is indeed a 
remarkable plant. It is an exceedingly tall- 
growing plant, but I do not think it has ever 
been flowered under cultivation. 

8. MACRANTHA is probably the most exten¬ 
sively grown kind in cultivation. It is a native 
of Mexico and Guatemala, and is an old inhabi¬ 
tant of our gardens. It will grow from 4 feet 
to 6 feet high, and even more, forming a fine 
specimen plant in a short time. The flowers of 
this species each measure about G inches across, 
with broad sepals and petals, the latter some 
what crisped. The whole flower is of a beauti¬ 
ful rich purplish - crimson, having a pale 
yellowish blotch in the centre of the lip. Of 
this species there have appeared several varie¬ 
ties, a very fine form being known as 

8. MACRANTHA SPLENDENS, which, hoW'CVCr, is 
identical with the type, but has flowers of 
much larger size and very deep in colour. I 
have seen blooms of this kind nearly 8 inches 
across. Another very distinct variety is 

S. macrantha (Wooley’s var.), which is of 
quite a different habit, not attaining more than 
18 inches to 2 feet high. The flowers of this are 
probably the highest coloured of any. There are 
also many pale-flowered forms, and also an 
albino named 


S. macrantha Kienastiana, which grows as 
tall as tho typical plant and is in every way 
identical, excepting in the colour of its blooms, 
which are of tho purest white. This is a very 
rare plant, but is well represented in the cele¬ 
brated collection of Barpi 8c^ydt” Md|on® or 


two other gardens. 


8. macrantha Princess May is another dis¬ 
tinct kind, of dwarf habit, growing from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high, ami producing flowers with pure 
white sepals and petals, the lip beautifully 
shaded with delicate heliotrope. This is of 
recent introduction. During late years also 
we have had some exceedingly fine species added 
to the genus. One of the most distinct is 

S. leccoxantha, imported from Costa Rica. 
It is of fine intermediate habit, and has flowers 
each measuring about 5 inches across. These 
are pure white, the lip being beautifully crisped 
and with a golden-yellow throat, from which 
radiate streaks of orange. Another fine kind, 
and which makes a beautiful companion for this, 
is 

8. xantholkuca, growing about the same 
height, and producing at tho top of tho Reed¬ 
like stems enormous blooms of a rich yellow 
throughout. The lip is shaded with a deeper 
tint and beautifully frilled. 

S. Hardyana is another variety of exceptional 
merit, having fine broad sepals and petals of 
delicate blush, the latter being deeper than the 
former, whilst the lip is deep rose in front and 
golden-yellow in the throat. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RPIR/EA ARIvEFOLIA. 

The most graceful of all the Spineas—8. aria?- 
folia—is herein depicted, the illustration show- 


to this it has an agreeable perfume. Apart from 
any of these considerations, however, it is well 
worth planting as an ornamental tree, for it 
forms a rounded head whose slender shoots are 
clothed with ovate leaves of a pleasing shade of 
rather pale green. The flowers, which are pure 
white, are small and borne in rounded racemes. 
They are so numerous that a good example is, 
when at its best, quite a mass of white, and this 
is, as a rule, towards the end of April or early 
in May. Though the typical kind is remarkable 
for its graceful style of grow th, there is a variety 
—pendula—which is much more so. In this all 
the minor shoots have quite a drooping tendency. 
It is not, of course, as weeping as some other 
trees, but the shoots are just sufficiently drooping 
to impart a grace and elegance to the entire tree. 
Though it will attain tne dimensions of a tree, 
Cerasus Mahaleb will often form a densely- 
branched shrub-like specimen. One great point 
in favour of it is that it will succeed in dry, sandy 
or stony soils better than most subjects, and this, 
combined with its graceful habit and profusion of 
bloom, should render it worthy of more notice 
than has hitherto been bestow’ed upon it. The 
Mahaleb Cherry is indigenous to the greater 
part of Europe, particularly in the mountainous 
parts of France and Switzerland, and in a wild 
state it varies, according to the position in 
w hich it occurs, from a tree to quite a bush. 
According to Loudon, it was introduced into 
this country in 1714. By the Kew authorities 
the generic name of Cerasus has been superseded 



One of the Feathery Spirao9 (S. ariaofolia). 


ing well not only its elegant habit, but also how 
freo-flowering a thriving specimen is. It is one 
of the largest growing members of the genus, 
for it will reach a height of 10 feet to 12 feet, 
and even more, while the plume-like panicles of 
creamy-white blossoms are at their Dest, as a 
rule, towards the latter part of June and in 
July. As an isolated specimen it is seen to very 
great advantage, and just standing out promin¬ 
ently from other shrubs, which serve to form a 
background, there is no more beautiful picture 
than is furnished by this Spirtea. It is a native 
of North-west America, and was introduced into 
this country in 1827. Though so long known 
under the name of S. ariiefolia, it is now by the 
botanical authorities named 8. discolor. In any 
selection of the best Spiraeas this is undoubtedly 
entitled to a foremost place. Though its height 
is os above stated, it will flower well long before 
it attains these dimensions. T. 


Cerasus Mahaleb. —The wood of this is 
much sought after for cabinet work, as it is very 
hard and makes a good polish, and in addition 


by that of Prunus, so it must now be referred to 
this genus.—T. 


THE WISTARIA. 

It is a pity that people do not plant the 
Wistaria more freely and in varied ways. The 
exceeding beauty of old specimens is surely 
worth striving after, and although they repre¬ 
sent many years of growth, it is a fast grow ing 
plant, and w’e have not long to wait before get¬ 
ting some flowers in return if we plant it under 
favourable conditions in free light soil. In 
exposed places the flowers of Wistaria are some¬ 
times injured before expansion by late spring 
frosts, but in favourable years they escape, and 
then the Wistarias are seen to the best advan¬ 
tage, as, in addition to the blooms, the freshly 
expanded foliage is thus, in common with that 
of all outdoor trees and shrubs, very fine. 
The Wistaria is generally treated as a W’all 
plant, but it has also a beautiful and 
picturesque appearance when so situated 
that its vigorous ' branches can ramble 
into the- bp^lj Of a neighbouring tree. If 
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planted with this intention, a mistake too often 
made should be avoided—viz., that of planting 
the climber too closely to the tree which is 
intended as its support, for if planted close to 
the trunk of an established specimen the new¬ 
comer is simply starved to death. The Wis¬ 
tarias, too, are well suited for arbours, and a 
large specimen just supported by a framework 
of some kind forms a beautiful object on a lawn. 
Though one seldom meets with any Wistaria 
except the Chinese form, there are several 
others, one or two of which are, perhaps, worthy 
of being planted to a greater extent than at 
present, but as they are of far more recent 
introduction than the one above mentioned, the 
plants are small, and, consequently, cannot be 
compared with those of the older species. A 
promising variety is the white-flowered form of 
the Chinese Wistaria (W. sinensis alba), which 
appears to be a counterpart of the type, except 
that the flowers are pure white. A very pretty 
effect might be produced by planting this and 
the ordinary form in such close proximity to 
each other that as they grew up the branches of 
the two would intertwine one with the other. 


GOLDEN-LEAVED SHRUBS. 

While several of our golden-leaved shrubs are 
very beautiful just now, they do not all retain 
the yellow tint throughout the entire season. 
A particular instance of this is to be found in 
the dwarf-growing Ribes alpinum pumilum 
aureuni, the leaves of which when first expanded 
are of a beautiful golden tint, but by mid¬ 
summer a great deal of its characteristic 
colouring has gone, and the leaves soon become 
quite green. The golden-leaved Elder, on the 
other hand, is at its beat during the hot 
days of July and August, especially if it is 
in a position fully exposed to the sun and in 
not too rich a soil. Weigela Looysmani aurea, 
as a rule, retains its colour throughout the 
season, unless red-spider attacks the foliage, 
which sometimes happens during a hot summer, 
or very fierce sunsnine is apt to scorch the 
leaves. The pale pinkish flowers of this variety 
are inferior to those of many other garden forms. 
Spiraea opulifolia aurea is less in stature than 
the normal form, while it is one of those shrubs 
that lose a good deal of their colouring as the 
season advances. It is wonderfully pretty quite 
early in the spring, just as the young leaves are 
unfolding. Then the warm brown branches are 
studded with golden tufts of partially-expanded 
foliage, which at a little distance look like 
yellow blossoms. The golden-leaved form of 
the Mock Orange (Philadelphus) is a pretty 
shrub, less rich in colour, it is true, than some 
others, but still well worth planting ; it does 
not attain the dimensions of the common kind. 
Comus Spathi, which has within the last 
three or four years attracted more attention than 
any other golden-leaved shrub, is certainly one 
of the best of that tint that we have in our 
gardens. The leaves, which when expanding 
are tinged with bronze, become of a clear 
golden hue, except an irregular-shaped blotch of 
green in the centre. Ligustrum ovalifolium 
elegantissimum is a beautiful golden Pnvet, 
whose style of marking is much the same way 
as that of the Comus just mentioned. The 
Privet is, however, almost if not quite evergreen! 
so that its season of beauty is spread over a 
longer period than that oi the other. It is 
sometimes used for winter bedding, and if the 
weather is mild it is very effective. Ptelea tri- 
foliata aurea is a variety of this distinct shrub 
with golden foliage, and there is also a form of 
the Hazel (Corylus Avellana) of the same tint. 
Several of our trees have varieties remarkable 
for their golden foliage, notably an Oak—Con 
cordia, rich in colour; a variety of the False 
Acacia—aurea, of a pale greenish-yellow ; the 
Golden Alder, a grand subject for the water¬ 
side ; two or three varieties of our native Elm, 
a form of the Laburnum, golden both in flower 
and leaf; and Catalpa aurea, whose leaves are 
larger than those of any other shrub or tree 
mentioned above. P- 
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USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
Hibbertia. 

This is a genus of evergreen shrubs from Austra¬ 
lia and the Cape of Good Hope, of which some 
few species, from their scandent habit, make 
good climbers. They bear some similarity to the 
Kennedyas, and may be grown and propagated 
in the same manner. H. Cunninghami, H. 
dentata, and H. volubilis, all with yellow blos¬ 
soms, are the best. Some of the 

Chorozemas 

are also suitable for twiners, if not exactly 
climbing plants, and I have seen them affording 
capital results when trained on a wall or trellis. 
These pretty plants, of which the flowers are 
Pea-shaped, and of shades of red, orange, and 
yellow, grow freely in any good light, loamy 
soil, with plenty of sand, or in peat, which also 
must contain plenty of sand. In their native 
habitats they grow in nearly pure sand on the 
surface, with a subsoil varying from light peat 
to sandy loam, and a kind of whitish man or 
loam that, either wet or dry, looks more like 
mortar than anything else. They are propa¬ 
gated by means of cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, taken in June or July, and struck under 
a handglass or propagating frame in a moderate 
warmth. Seedlings also make good plants. C. 
Lawrenoianum, C. varium Cnandleri, and C. 
oordatum splendens are suitable for growth, in 
this form. 

Mutisia. 

These are pretty evergreen plants, with scarlet 
and orange or yellow flowers in Bummer. They 
come from America, and being of moderate 
growth only are very suitable for small houses, 
either trained to pillars or standards, or to 
wires fixed to the rafters. 

They are easily propagated by means of cut 
tings of the young shoots treated in the usual 
way, and placed in a moderate heat in the spring; 
but they root better in pure sand than with any 
admixture of soil. When rooted pot them in 
small sizes, using sandy peat and loam. Keep 
rather warm for a time, and when sufficiently 
strong shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots. Let 
them nave a year’s growth in a genial tempera¬ 
ture, and then plant them out, about midsum 
mer, into a well-drained bed of light loamy or 
peaty soil. Syringe freely overhead in diy 
weather to keep down insects. Give liquid- 
manure to established plants, especially if at all 
cramped at the root, and prune as required after 
flowering. 

Two other very useful and favourite subjects 
that will be found admirably suited for covering 
a wall or trellis are the Heliotrope and Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium. These have been already 
treated of as pot plants, and all that is necessary 
to adapt them to the purpose now under con¬ 
sideration is to turn strong plants in pots out 
into a bed of good loamy soil at the foot of a 
rather light wall or trellis, doing so preferably 
in the spring or early summer, so that the plants 
may make a good growth before winter. Helio¬ 
tropes so treated will bloom profusely through¬ 
out the winter, especially as they set near the 
glass, and though more of a summer-flowering 
nature, the Pelargoniums do as well, covering the 
space with rich evergreen foliage and flowering 
profusely, while they succeed in almost any kind 
of soil, and with a very confined root-run ; but 
the Heliotrope demands somewhat more gene¬ 
rous treatment. Of course, a warm greenhouse 
to intermediate temperature must be maintained 
if flowers are to be produced to any extent in 
winter, but the Ivy Pelargoniums are nearly 
hardy, and may be wintered with little or no 
artificial heat if kept dry. 

The following plants thrive best in a cool 
house. The letter M after any indicates that 
they will stand, and in some cases be the better 
for, an intermediate temperature, or a few degrees 
warmer than that of a cool greenhouse, while F 
signifies that they may be forced, more or less, 
if necessary. 

Pelargoniums (F), Begonias (F), Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Roses (F), Carnations (F), Fuchsias (F), 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Cyclamens 
(M), Marguerites (F), Petunias, Verbenas, 
Lobelias, Heliotropes (M), Salvias, Bouvardias 
(C summer, M to warm in autumn and early 
winter), Camellias, Thea (M to warm while 
youag or in growth), Azaleas (F), Oranges (M), 
Ericas (F), Epacris (M F); Libonias, Boro- 


nicas, Cytisus (F), Coronillas, Acacias (M), 
Abutilons (F), Myrtles, Clianthus- (M), 
Plumbago (M), Aloysia (M), Streptosolen, 
Lilies (F), Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, etc. 
(F), Streptocarpus (M), Arum (Riohardia) 
(M F), Freesias, Vallota purpurea, Cannae (M 
or warm), Spiraeas (F), Deutzias (F), Hydrangea 
and other shrubs (F), Cactus and other succu¬ 
lents (M), Auriculas, Campanulas, Mlmulus, 
Veronicas, Violets, Solanums, hard-wooded 
(Australian, etc.) plants. 

Climbers. 

Vines (F), Clematis, Passion-flowers (M to 
warm), Tacsonias (M), Fuchsias, Bougainvilleas 
(M), Luculia (M), Mandevillea, Lapageria, 
Acacia, Tropaeolum, Habrothaninus, Hoya (M), 
Cobaea, Solanum, Ipomaea (M), Thunbergia (M), 
Chorozema, Kenneyda, Hibbertia, Mutisia, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, and Heliotrope (M). 

The following succeed, as a rule, in rather 
more warmth than that of a cool greenhouse, or 
a temperature of 45 degs. or 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
at night, to 60 degs. or more by day : Bou¬ 
vardias, Thea, Oranges, Clianthus, Gloxinias, 
Achimenes, Streptocarpus, Tuberoses, Cannas, 
Passifloras, Tacsonia, Bougainvillea, - Luculia, 
Hoya, Ipomcea, Thunbergia, Rhynchospermum, 
Mutisia. B. C. R. 


FLOWER SHOWS AMD SOODBTIBS. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The usual monthly meeting of this association 
was held on Tuesday, 5th inst., at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. Mr. 
D. B. Crane, the late honorary secretary, read 
a paper on “ Hints to Exhibitors,” many 
members being present. 

In the opening statement the lecturer briefly 
referred to the source from which his informa¬ 
tion was obtained. It appeared that the advice 
and practice of many of the leading professional 
exhibitors, the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
“Code of Rules for Judges,” together with his 
own practical experience, enabled him to formu¬ 
late points of merit of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers, such as usually come within the range 
of most amateur cultivators. 

Vegetables were first dealt with, and in a 
collection of eight sorts for an autumn display, 
the kinds were enumerated in their, order as 
follows:— 

Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, or Broccoli, 
Carrots, Onions, Celery, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Beets. It was also suggested in case of failure 
in any of the foregoing that the vacancy in 
the selection thus caused should be supple¬ 
mented by either Leeks, Parsnips, Turnips, 
Savoys, Cabbages, etc. 

The merits of these different subjects were 
carefully gone into, size, form, colour, freshness, 
even character of the exhibits, and other useful 
characteristics being clearly defined. 

Exhibiting vegetables on tables nicely 
garnished with Parsley, and arranged with taste 
and care, was recommended as a system far 
preferable to any other, the individual subjects 
of the collection being in this way seen to 
advantage. 

Fruits, specimen plants, groups of plants in 
which different forms in the arrangement of the 
latter were each considered in their order, 
different forms of florists’ flowers and those of 
a hardy character were in many cases individu¬ 
ally treated, and much useful knowledge 
diffused. 

The chairman (Mr. T. W. Sanders) followed 
the lecturer with useful remarks. 

Several exhibits, the products of members’ 
gardens, were staged for adjudication, and cer¬ 
tificates of merit were awarded for a collection 
of vegetables. Tufted Pansies (Violas), and other 
subjects. 

Several new members were elected, and a 
visit to the garden of Mr. A. H. Smee notified 
to take placelater in the month. 


Arranging- hardy flowers.— Hardy 
flowers were numerous and handsome at the 
Horticultural’s Society’s show on Tuesday last, 
but greatly marred and muddled by overcrowd¬ 
ing and bad arrangement. This was common 
to the groups from the big firms as well as the 
small. All was done ns if they had sent out the 
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first clod-hopper in the place to pick up every¬ 
thing in flower and stuck them into blacking 
bottles or anything they met with, jumbling the j 
whole as close as possible on the stages, twenty 
plants being placed where three or four well 
arranged would have been far better. The 
whole effect of the exhibits is destroyed by this 
indiscriminate lumping of things together in 
ugly, thoughtleas ways, no choice or care being 
shown even in the selection, the only idea being, 
“ show all things , good and bad.” 


KU1MQ FOR OORRBSPONDBKT8. 


Questions.— Querist and answers are inserted in 
O iumms free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
Mere laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editob of 
CUaramm, 87, Southampton-etreet, Covent-oarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publeshbr. 
The nasne and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should to on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corre s pondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Oardrning has to to sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with (As exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, cm far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often to 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbmiho 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

607.— Ants In Pmony-blooms.— What will prevent 
ants eating the buds of the Scarlet Peony-blooms f— A. R 


To the following queries brie/ replies curs given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

596.— Vegetable Harrows (Lex).— Yes. In dry 
weather liquid-manure will be useful after the plants begin 
to bear. 

609.— Parsley too thick (Ignorance). —Thin your 
Parsley at once, give water before doing so and afterwards, 
and occasionally dust with soot. If you defer thinning it 
will ruin plants later on. 

000.— Planting Peaches (H. Long ).—The Peaches 

? lanted in February could not be expected to fruit much. 

ou would have done better to plant early in October, but 
now you will get strong growth for next season. We 
expect your trees had none too root, hence dropping of 
fruit. 


001.— Thinning Onions {Ignorance ).—'Thin your 
Onions os soon as they can be handled. If you want them 
in a young state for use leave a whole row or small portion 
of bed for that purpose. Water after thinning to settle 
the soil, and it would be well to water before thinning, and 
give a fertiliser afterwards. 

002. -Currant-bush drooping {Ignorance ).—We 
fear your Currant-trees are suffering from diseased roots, 
and your only remedy is to remove them next autumn to 
a new site, and give food. These trees are subject to this 
in very dry, barren land, and it is often from want of food. 
You will do well to damp overhead in the evening, and 
keep the roots moist. 

003.—Laburnum with pink and yellow 
flowers (H. Duddcridge).—\t is Laburnum Adami, 
which is supposed to have originated by grafting the 
purple-flowered Cytisus purpureus upon the common 
Laburnum, a graft hybrid being the result. The same 
tree, and even the same branch, bears racemes of both 
yellow and purple or pinkish flowers. 


004.—Vine with deformed leaves (York).-We 
fear your Vine has few roots. We could trace no disease 
on foliage sent, so presume it is want of vigour, due to 
htving planted between other older Vines, as these take the 
nourishment from the newly-planted one. Apply food 
liberally in the way of liquid-manure. Allow all snoots to 
grow, and next season you will get better results. 


006.— Diseased Rose-leaves {R. Uenne*sy\ —The 
Rose leaves are thin and poor, and there are the beginnings 
of the red fungus upon them, for which at present no cure 
has been discoverer! beyond the drastic one of stamping it 
out by gathering the affected leaves and destroying them. 
There is something in the soil. Can anything be done to 
improve and deepen? There, we think, lies your true 
remedy. 

0Q0.— Cankered Apple-trees {T. Craddock). 
Your trees are badly cankered with American Blight, and 
your best remedy is to point the trees all over as soon as 
the leaf falls. Will you note the reply to “ E. M. R.” on 
this subject, and the remedies advised at this season and 
the importance of a thorough cure in the winter, well 
brushing ttye point into the crevices of the trees, ~~ 
summer syringing is only a partial cure. 

007.— Vine-leaves damaged {Cockney).— Your 
Vine and plants appear to have been scorched owing to want 
of air and the house charged with moisture. Your best plan 
Is to secure good wood For another season. Select good 
shoots, stop others, and allow your Vines to make a free 
growth, letting the terminal shoots have free run without 
•totaling untll Bsptember. We fancied we detected a trace 


006.— Vinss mildewed (H. Long). —Mildew will 
reappear year after year if strong measures are not taken 
to stamp it out. We would advise you to use sulphur 
freely (see advice given to “ E. B.” in this issue). The 
mildew is caused by cold draughts and a check. Keep 
the house warmer and dry, and even if you have to 
sacrifice your crop it will pay you to stamp out the pest. 
We would advise you to use sulphur freely when dressing 
your Vines in winter. 

009.— Woodlloe in Peach-house (E. Graham 
Boucher).— Pour boiling water in the crevice against walls 
where there are no roots, and place tome empty flower¬ 
pots with pieces of Potato in them, and a little hay over 
the Potato, near their haunts. Every night and morning 
empty the pots into boiling water, or destroy in some way. 
The woodlice will soon be eradicated if this is done. 
Potatoes hollowed out also attract them, and if you can 
secure a few live toads they make short work of them. 

610.— Unsatisfactory Pear-tree {B. G.). —Your 
remedy Is root-pruning or lifting, and placing a good 
portion of drainage (brick rubble) under the roots. It 
may not be necessary to lift out of position, but well get 
under the roots at 24 feet or more from the surface, and 

1 yard from wall, ana place in the drainage. When the 
drainage is in position give the roots new sou, not manure, 
add chalk or old mortar rubble, with 1-inch bones or bone- 
meal, and if necessary place the tree nearer the surface. 
Do the work as soon as the crop is gathered. 

fill.— Rose-leaves diseased (W. Ireland ).—There 
appears to have been maggots in the curled-up leaves; but 
the leaves were so dried up the maggots had disappeared. 
Crush the maggots where the leaves are drawn together. 
Pick off the wont leaves, and syringe with soft-soap, 2 os. 
to the gallon, and add 4 pint of Tobaooo-liquor to each 
gallon of soapy water. Or Sunlight-soap, boiled In water, 

2 os. to the gallon, will destroy all insects which it reaches. 
There appears to be some trace of mildew on the leaves. 
If this develops further, mix sulphur with the insecticide, 
or dust it over the foliage. 

012.— Leaves of Dracaena turning brown 

(Doubtful).— The principal cause of the ends of the leaves 
of Dracena indivisa and various Palms turning brown is 
checks to growth—either too dry an atmosphere or too 
much or too little water at the roots. In a dry conserva¬ 
tory, exposed to sunshine, the leaves will sooner o t later 
lose colour. To keep Dracaenas and Palms in a green, 
healthy condition the roots must be kept active. If the 
soil gets Bour the foliage soon show's its effect, and, being 
strong-rooting plants, they want a good deal of water, 
especially if at all pot-bound. 

013.— Treatment of Cinerarias f Constant Reader, 
Scarborough ).—Cinerarias should not be pinched it 
properly grown. For blooming in March sow now, and 
give them a start in a little heat, and all the summer grow 
m cold frames set in a shady situation on the north side of 
wail or fence. Move into a cool greenhouse in October. 
Keep free from green-fly, and give plenty of water, with 
liquid-manure as Boon as the flower-stems show up. Old 
Chrysanthemum soil will do for potting bedding plants 
and common things generally, but not best Pelargoniums, 
which ought to have good pot soil. 

014.— Seedling Carnations {Kingswood). — lt of 
the Perpetual or Tree type seedling Carnations sown in 
heat will no doubt flower next winter if properly 
managed. Some of the best winter-flowering Carnations 
are Miss Joliffe, Uriah Pike, Duchess of Fife, Winter 
Cheer, and La Neige. You might purchase them in small 
plants and grow on through the summer. Get a good 
strain of Primula sinensis, carmine and white. The double 
white is also valuable for winter-flowering, and so also is 
Primula obconica. 8eeds of the last might be sown now 
to bloom in 6-inch pots during winter. 

615.— Blighted Pear-leaves (E. M. R.).— The 
leaves sent were much crushed, but from their appearance 
appear to be attacked by the American Blight or woolly 
aphis. Syringe with a solution of soluble petroleum at 
the rate of J pint to a gallon of warm rain-water, well 
wetting the affected portion. In winter paint all parts of 
the trees with petroleum and clay, mixed like paint, and 
if you cannot obtain prepared soluble petroleum mix 4 lb. 
of soft-soap with 4 pint of raw petroleum, and it will then 
become soluble, ana mix readily in water. Raw Petroleum 
is dangerous as it floats on the surface. 

010.— Planting Asparagus-bed (Midgham).— it 
is full late to plant Asparagus. It can be done If the roots 
or seedlings are not allowed to remain long out of the soil. 
Also, be careful to keep the plants moist and away from 
drying winds. If you have to purchase roots, two-year- 
old would be best, or even one year (not older), and have 
your beds trenched 2 feet deep. Put manure in the drills, 
which should be drawn ready for the plants so as 
not to delay planting. Water the roots in the row 
before covering with soil, and again when covered. Place 
a few inches of long litter on the surface to conserve 
moisture. You may sow without any of the above 
difficulties. Sow thinly in drills at least 18 inches apart, 
and keep moist until the seed has germinated. 


617.— Stopping Chrysanthemums {Constant 
Reader).— Mme. G. Desgrange should be allowed to take 
its natural course, Avalanche and 8tanstead White about 
third week in May, Mme. Baco last week this month, and 
Queen of England about second week in June. 

- {Constant Reader, Colchester ).—Stop your plants if 

they do not break naturally as under—About second week 
in May : Mrs. W. H. Lees, Eva Knowles, Thos. Wilkins, and 
Niveum. Third week in May: Mias Rita Schroeter, J. 
Shrimpton, Mile, de Colbert, and Col. W. B. Smith. 
Last week in May: Phmbus, M. Chas. Molin, M. Grayer, 
and Rose Wynne. The incurved varieties Lord Rosebery, 
Robt. Petfleld, and Chas. H. Curtis would be better 
treated in this way at the end of first week in June. 


- {F. J. Rogers ).—It may not be necessary to stop 

your plants at all. They may break naturally about the 
proper date to bring about good results. Considerable 
difference of opinion exists in tne minds of Chrysanthemum 
experts on the matter, but all the same we afe satisfied 
you will obtain good results by stopping about the date* 
named, but do not interfere with the plants if the break 
Is mads naturally about tb« datei suggested, first week 
In May: Gloriosum. Second week : Lilian Bird, Good 
Gracious, Inter Ooean. Third week In May; the Tribune) 
Mme. Louies LaSroix, Mme. 0. Audjguicr. La Belle.d’Alger 
fust known well enough), Lett WttV In May i Mafgotj 


Mme. Baco, Gloire du Rocher, Mme. Edouard Rey, and 
Colonel Chase. All plants are better stopped if they do 
not break naturally by the last period mentioned here. 

618. —Peach-leaves curled (Old Subscriber).— 
Your Peach is badly blistered, and this affects some varieties 
more than others. You cannot prevent it at this season, 
the best remedy being to remove affected parts and get 
new growth. It is caused by lack of roots, want of vigour, 
and a check to the flow of sap. We would advise you next 
October (early in the month) to carefully lift the trees, 
drain the soil, replant in new soil, and add plenty of burnt 
refuse, old mortar, or chalk, and plant much nearer the 
surface. Your top-growth is stronger than the roots, and 
until you get more roots you will suffer. Mulch and feed 
your trees from May to October when in growth. 

619. —Position tor Gaillardias.—Do Gaillardias 
prefer sun or shade ?—Lex. 

\* Gaillardias flower best in the sunshine. They will 
also do fairly well in partial shade, but not under trees. 

620. — Rabbit manure.—Being a reader of Garden¬ 
ing I should be much obliged if you could inform me if 
Rabbit’s manure con be used ?—Anxious. 

* * We have answered this question several times before. 
Rabbit manure is of no value whatever, but positively 
hurtful. 

621. —Planting Lillee.—is it too late to plant 
Lilium auratum and autumn Crocuses, and if so, please tell 
me the best time ?—A. Parr. 

V It is rather late for planting Lilium auratum 
unless you have them started in pots. Plant the autumn 
Crocuses now. 

622. —Making a lawn.— I have a plot of ground, 
30 yards long ancTlO yards wide which I want to seed down 
to make a lawn. Will you tell me how much seed 1 shall 
require ?—Constant Reader. 

* * To make a good thick lawn you will require half-a- 
jteck of good Grass seeds. It is a mistake to stint the 
seeds. 

623. —Mowing machine.—Will the Editor kindly 
let me know best mowing machine for a sloping lawn for 
man and boy ; the man wants a 16-inch machine ? Is that 
too large ?—Information. 

*,* A man and boy ought to work a 16-inch lawn-mower 
even on sloping lawn. There are no better machines than 
those by our old English firms. 

024.—Shading Orchids.—Can you tell me through 
your correspondence column the best material for shading 
Orchids—Odontoglossum crispum, Oncidium macranthum? 
I find tiffany hardly thick enough.—S uadino. 

* * Rot-proof scrim makes good shading for Orchids 
which require something heavier than tiffany. 

026.—Protecting flower-border. — My house 
faces south-west, and along the front I have a flower- 
border, which suffers greatly from wind. Could you sug¬ 
gest a way to protect the plants from such a down blow?— 
8 tbbl, Pcebleshire. 

%* We are afraid the only thing that would help you is 
a shelter belt or group of trees and shrubs at a suitable 
distance to check and break up the cold winds. 

626. —Hare's-foot Pern.—What treatment does the 
Hare’s-foot Fern require, as 1 cannot make it grow neither 
top nor bottom ? Tne soil is loam, leaf-soil, and sand, and 
the leaves turn brown as if infested with thrip, and damp 
off.—A. D. 

* * The Hare's-foot Ferns are nearly all stove plants; 
probably your plant requires more heat. 

627. —Dividing White Pinks.—I have a huge 
plant of the common garden White Pink. What is tne 
best way to divide it in order to plant it as a neat edging ? 
—Lex 

%* Divide the common While Pink in September. 
Plant firmly. Every piece with a bit of old wood at the 
bottom will grow. 

628. —Sowing seeds.—Will you kindly tell me the 
best time to sow seeds of Lobelia cardinal is. Campanula 
pyramidalis, Lychnis chalcedonies, Polyanthus, Poten- 
tula : Pentstemon, and Aquilegia ?— Lbx. 

*,* You may sow all the seed named now. Lobelia 
cardinalis. Campanula pyramidalis, and Pentstemons 
had better be sown tn boxes tn a frame, the other things 
outside. The Polyanthus in a shady border. 

629. —Transplanting Daffodils.—“ BaJlyre ” has 
several beds too crowded with Daffodil and Narcissi. They 
have now ceased flowering. When should they be trans¬ 
planted ? Or ought they to be taken up and dned ? 

* * Take up the bulbs when the foliage has died down, 
and, store the bulbs in any dry, cool place during the 
summer , replanting again in September. 

630. —Liquid-manure.—I can get this fresh at any 
time, and I only want a small quantity—say half a gallon. 
How shall I treat it before putting on the soil, ana what 
quantity of water to use for tne quantity named?—A matbur. 

*** Much depends upon the strength of the liquid- 
manure when you receive if. If it comes from a farm¬ 
yard tank dilute it one half or more if very strong. Use 
it experimentally at first. 

631. —Tuberose bulbs.—Tuberose bulbs, bought 
last October, were potted, and have been in moderate beat 
ever since. They are now makinsr much leaf and no sign 
of bloom. Should they not have bloomed?—No Namk. 

%* Tuberoses take a long time to start in only moderate 
heat ; but if the bulbs were well ripened, now they are 
making foliage the flower-spikes will soon start away. 
Give some of them the wannest position you have, and let 
them have moisture enough. 

032.— Sowing Date “ stones."— Is it better to soak 
the stones of Dates before planting them ? How long will 
they take to germinate ?—Hendon. 

*,* If you soak the stones of pates in warm water for 
twenty-four hours they will germinate sooner. but the time 
occupied in germination cannot bs definitely fixed, as so 
much depends upon temperature. Thoee who make d 
busineee of raising young plants sow the seeds in boxes 
under stages, or anywhere in warm houses, and the seeds m 
germinate in due course, but it often occupies severed 
fronts 
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633. — F umig atin g vinery.—I have three glass¬ 
houses, each one measuring—length, 16 feet, width, 11 feet, 
height of front, 4 feet 6 inches from floor to roof, back, 
8 feet 6 inches. The houses are three-quarter span. Will 
you kindly give me cubic feet, as I wish to use vaporiser? 
Will the use of vaporiser injure Vines now? Berries w ell 
Set— A NSW SUBSCRIBER. 

* • Qne lamp trill be sufficient for a house of the size 
you name. The vaporiser will not injure Grapes at the 
stages yours are in, but do not use it after the Grapes are 
ripe, 

634. — Making Rose cuttings.— Kindly tell me how 
to take Rose cnitongs, as I have a fine bush Rose. I do 
not know its name; it has large red flowers?— Amateur, 
Morpeth. 

Rose cuttings trill not strike now. Wait till the 
young shoots are getting a bit firm in July, and strike 
them in a frame or under a hanalight in a shady position. 
If you have no glass take the cuttings first week in October, 
and plant firmly in a shady border. Make cuttings 
8 inches or 6 inches long of the current year's wood with a 
heel of older wood to form the base of the cuttings, if 
obtainable. 

635. — Treatment of Anemones.— “ P. H.” wishes 
to know' if she had better remove Anemones after 
flowering? They are “French Anemones,” planted in 
October, and have been out about six weeks, and are now 
going a little over. “ P. H.” wants to plant the bed with 
summer flowers. 

Y Leave the Anemones in the beds as long as you can, 
and if the growth is not quite ripe, lift the roots with 
what soil will cling to them, and cover with soil elsewhere 
to complete ripening. 

636. —Pests on Ferns.—How can I get rid of the pest 
on the Fern enclosed ? I have a lot of Ferns here, but they 
have been neglected for a long time, and no one to look 
after them. The old plants are quite covered with this 
scale. If you could give me any information as to the 
treatment and how to deal with it, will greatly oblige—A 
Constant Reader of Gardening. 

*»* It is very difficult to get rid of brown scale on Ferns. 
We should throw out all the old plants and set about clean¬ 
ing the young ones with Fir-tree-oil or some other insecti¬ 
cide. You must persevere. 

687.— Leggy Oholsya ternata.— Can any of your 
readers kindly inform me if a Choisya ternata (about six 
or seven years old) should be cut back ? I have an old 
plant, which has become very “ leggy,” and flowered very 
sparingly the last two years. It is in the greenhouse, and 
though I have taken cuttings from it have never cut it 
down since I got it.— Highlander. 

*,* You may cut back the leggy Choisya ternata now ; it 
bears pruning very well. 

633. — Gourds. — Having had some Gourd seeds 
given me—viz., Turk's Cap Gourd and Netted Gourds, 
should be obliged if you could inform me how to 
manage them ? Also, if they should be grown outdoors on 
a hot-bed ? Never having grown these kinds before, I am 
unacquainted with them. Any information regarding 
them will be a great assistance to me.—W. G. 

* t * You may start the plants on a hot-bed, and then let 
them ramble about. Or they may be planted in June 
against a south wall and trained up Us surface. 

630. —Thinning Peach-fruits.—On a Peach-tree 
about 3 yards square there are over fifty Peaches. Should 
any be removed ? It is out-of-doors on a south wait What 
is meant by disbudding fruit-trees, and how* is it done ?— 
Mrs. Me. 

*,* Yes, by aU means thin the fruits to quite half the 
number you mention, if not more. Nothing is ever gained by 
overcropping, as the fruit if left too thick on the tree is 
invariably small, and the tree suffers in after years. 
Disbudding is thinning out the shoots not required to 
furnish the tree with young wood. This ought to be done 
gradually so as not to weaken the tree in any way. By 
Judicious disbudding any wilder pruning is rendered 
almost unnecessary. 

640. — Clipping Ivy.— Will you please say if it is 
advisable to cup Ivy every year ? I have usually followed 
that plan, but a gardener tells mo once in two years is 
sufficient. I have several different kinds of Ivy. 2, 
Will you please say when is the best time to divide plants 
of Auriculas (outdoor), and what is the best method . 
Westwood. 

Green Ivy on walls should be clipped every year in 
March. This refers more especially to the Irish Ivy, which 
is chiefly used for that purpose. The small, close-growing 
Ivies will not require much cutting. ~, Divide Auriculas 
as soon as flowering is over. They may be pulled to jneces 
easily, or, if necessary, a knife may be used. 

6*1.—'Treatment of hardy Cyclamen. — I 
planted some Cyclamen hedenefolium in the Grass last 
autumn, very carefully preparing the soil, but putting back 
a thin sod of Grass on the top. There is at present no 
sign of the plant, nor of some Fntillaria Mcleagris (Snake’s- 
head), which I treated in the same way. Will you kindly 
tell me whether there is any chance of their appearing later, 
or whether I had better dig up the bulbs and plant 
elsewhereA. Parr. 

♦/ We do not think the Cyclamen will do in Grass, as 
the tops of the bulbs are best exposed; besides, they thrive 
best in a shady position in gritty soiL The FrUiUaria 
ought to succeed if the conditions are suitable. We should 
let them remain; but we think the Cyclamen trill be better 
in another position. 

642.—Wood Lily.— I have some TriUiums (Wood Lilies) 
which I do not think are doing as well as they might, and 
propose to transplant after they have done flowering, 
They are now in a too sunny position, and I thought of 
changing them where they will be partly shaded, more so 
than they are now; but the soil of the proposed site is 
poorer and rather sandy. Is this disadvantageous, or 
would it be better to add to it some peat-mould, w hich I 
could easily do?— Wood Lilt. 

%* The White Wood Lilu wants a shady place, and is 
never satisfactory when fully exposed. Recesses amongst 
shrubs or in the rock garden are the best posit ions for it. 
UieaUUlepeat. ■■■ > 
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043.—Pegging down Roses.—Might I ask you to 
tell me what is meant by “pegging down** Roses? In 
November I planted a Crimson Rambler, and pegged it 
down, as I understood the operation. There were four 
long shoots. I tied the ends to wooden pegs and fixed 
them into the ground, giving the plant the appearance of 
four arches radiating from a centre. It looks very well, 
but it has been condemned by one or two gardeners who 
declare that it is all wrong—they never saw such a thing— 
the shoots ought to have Seen pegged down in the middle, 
leaving the points free. Kindly give me the benefit of your 
opinion?—J. L. 

*** Your gardening critics are right as regards the 
orthodox way of pegging down Roses, but there is more 
than one way of doing a thing, and your way will give 
more dowers. 

6*4.—Mouldy Paeony-shoots — I enclose a few 
Pseony-shoots, and should be much obliged if you could 
inform me what causes some of them to turn mouldy at the 
base and rot off ? I thought at first it might be slugs ; but 
I do not think it is, as the shoots suddenly turn mouldy 
and drop to the ground. There is one Paoony in 
particular in the garden which behaves thus every year, 
but only to the extent of perhaps half-dozen shoots. The 
others bloom all right.—M. F. 

*»* From the appearance of the enclosed stems we 
should say those Pwonics which lose their flower-stems are 
planted too deep. Try lifting when the season comes round 
in autumn. 

645. —Mint and diseased Currant shoots.— 

I enclose some specimens of Mint—there appear to me to 
lie three distinct varieties—and will feel obliged if you will 
let me know through Oardenino whether that is so, their 
names, and whether all are good for table use ? I also 
enclose a leaf from one of my Currant-bushes to ask you 
what I can do to kill the blight which is on it ? All the 
Currant-bushes are attacked by it.— Ignorance. 

*.*■ The specimens of Mint enclosed appear to all belong 
to the same species—Mentha sylvestrie (Horse Mint). This 
is not the right kind for kitchen use. The Currant-leaves 
are attacked by green-fly. Pick off the affected leaves and 
destroy them, or cut off the ends of the shoots before the 
flies descend. 

646. —Stopping Chrysanthemums.— Will you 

kindly oblige by inserting in your next issue the best times 
to stop the following Chrysanthemums for large blooms in 
early November? I have not seen them mentioned in 
Gardening this spring yet, so no doubt it would help 
others as well as me. I am situated in the Midlands, near 
Derby. Mmlle. Marie Hosfce, La Verseau, Silver Cloud, Col. 
Chose, Col. Smith, Golden Gate, Eda Prass, MissD. Shea, 
Primrose League, M. Chas. Molin, M. Pankoucke, Waban. J 
—A. C. ] 

*** Chrysanthemums Waban, Golden Gale, Primrose j 
League, M. Pankoucke, Miss Dorothea Shea, and Eda j 
Prass we would advise you to stop at once. Mile. Hosts, 
Lc Vcrseau, Col. W. B. Smith about third week in May, 
and during the last week Silver Cloud, Col. Chase, and M. ' 
Chas. Moltn. We have every reason to believe you would 
secure good blooms by these means. 

647. — Violas in Rose beds.— I am anxious to grow 
a large number of Tufted Pansies with which to carpet my 
beds of Roses. Please tell me whether it is really practi¬ 
cable to do this, or whether the Pansies are likely to suffer 

I from the thick covering of stable-manure which must 
I cover them up, as well as the roots of the Tea Roses 
throughout the winter months. It seems to me that 
things like Pansies must surely suffer from the absence of 
air and light from December to February. In my garden 
I cannot rely on spring-planted things, and must get all in 
by autumn.—H. M. B. 

%* Tufted Pansies (Violas ) must not be expected to do 
well if subjected to the treatment you propose giving them. 
They could not succeed between the Bases unless the latter 
are planted a good distance apart, and they certainly must 
not be thickly covered with stable-manure during the 
winter months. They always appreciate a mulching, but 
not to the extent you wish to serve your Roses. You had 
better give up the idea of growing Tufted Pansies in the 
position you propose, and instead have a wide margin to 
your Rose bed of these charming little flowers. In this 
manner the effect would be very pretty, and you could 
plant out in the autumn nice plants made from cuttings 
struck during July in a cool and shady part of the 
garden. 

648. — Classes of Chrysanthemums.— will you 
please name me the classes to which the following 
Chrysanthemums belong—viz., Mme. Melanie Fabre, Mme. 
Gavenne, Hero of Stoke Newington, Lady Selbome, Mrs. 
G. Bundle, La Chamois, Mrs. M. Russell, White Christine, 
Mr. Bunn, Mrs. J. Wright, Elaine ? Also, the height to 
which they grow, and their colours? Will it be advisable 
to grow all or part of them on the cut-down principle, and, 
if so, which of them ? Are they best grown on the crown 
bud or the terminal for decorations ?— Sam. 

%* Of your collection the following are Japanese 
varieties : Lady Selbome, white, 4 feet; Mme. Melanie 
l\ibrc, j> ink-man ve, Ufeet; Elaine, white, 3 feet. Each of 
these arc good decorative sorts, and are better when grown 
in a free manner. Cut them back a few inches if they are 
nice sturdy plants, and repeat the operation again when 
they have made 3 inches or 10 inches of growth. Let them 
run on to terminal buds. Mrs. J. Wright is also a Japamse , 
and will produce a few large white blossoms on very tall 
growths. The Incurved sorts are Hero of Stoke Newington, 
pearly white, 3 feet; Mrs. G. Rundle, white, 5 feet; Mr. 
Bunn, yellow , 0 feet. The first of these three is a late 
variety, and should be cut back first week in June. The 
others should take their natural course, and dower on the 
terminal buds. White Christine is a white Reflexed of 
medium height, and Mrs. M. Russell is a large Anemone 
yellow, tipped buff. 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. Kennedy .—The leaves are blistered. See notes in 
the correspondence column about this; also in “ Week’s 


Work” for the present week,- Gardener.—We do not 

know the plant. Please send its botanical name, and we 

will gladly help you.- T. W. B.— The only way is to dig 

up the Plantain with an old knife. This is the best course by 
far to adopt. It may be tedious, but it is a sure remedy. 

- E. a. Tyaehe .—The Peach-leaves w*ere blistered. 

Several queries are answered this week about blistering of 

foliage, and also a note is given in the week’s work.- 

Mrs. Evans .—Many thanks for the recipe. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gaedrnito Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-ttrest, Strand, W.C ,. 

Names Of plants.— Mrs. Butler.—Wv know of no 
such plant, but wny not send a specimen ? We should then 

be able to give you the correct name.- E. N. Y.— 

Primulaamoena var.- R. J. Hue.— Pittosporum Colensoi, 

native of New Zealand.- David Forest.— I, Maranta 

zebrina; 2, Ophiopogon J Abu ran variegatum ; 3, India- 
rubber plant (Ficus elastics); 4, Ruscus androgynus; 
5, Please send in flower; 6, Chlorophytum Stern bergi- 
anum ; 7, Apparently a Fuchsia shoot, but we cannot tell 
variety; 8, Arototis sp. ; 9, The Pearly Everlasting 
(Antennaria margaritacea); 10, Saxifraga Hircnlus; 

11, Stonecrop (Sedum acre).- A Constant Reader of 

Gardening .—We do not undertake tp name such florists’ 
flowers as Pelargoniums, and yours were received in poor 
condition. As far as we can judge from the bits or the 
other plants you send the large pink flower is PenUs 
cornea, the out-of-doors plant Megasea oordifolia, and the 
other bit Sedum Siebofdi. Please another time put a 

number to each plant.- Tacitus.— Daphne pontica ; it is 

notan unsatisfactory shrub to deal with, and grows better 
near trees than many other kinds. Propagate by cuttings. 
A good specimen could be purchased at a moderate price 

from some of the larger nurserymen.- W. H. Lett .— 

1, Spiraea Thunbergi; 2, Bird Cherry (Prunus padus).- 

M. E. M.— Snowdi op-tree (Halesia tetraptera). Propagated 
by layers.- L. Y. F., Devon.— The pink-flowered Honey¬ 
suckle (Lonicera tatarica).- E. H. K. —1, Dracaena 

Goldieana; 2, Euonymus japonicus aureo-marginatus; 

3, Iresine Lindeni; 4, CoronUla, but please send in flower; 
5, Euonymus latifolius ; 6, Send in flower; 7, Apparently 

a Gardenia leaf; 8, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium.- 

Amateur, Reading.— So many Roses would come close to 
your description that we hesitate to decide definitely. 
Marie Baumann is not a bad grower, except in a few cases. 
We have it quite as strong as you describe. Alphonse 
Soupert also tits it very* well, but‘is not so fragrant as the 
first named. On the 24th of next month tne National 
Rose Society will hold their provincial exhibition at your 
town. Take a bloom with you to the show, and ask any 
of the many exhibitors you will meet. This would be sailer 
than comparisons even, as you cannot always be positive 

when looking at a staged bloom.- T. B. Smith, -Salix 

Oaprea.- H. Wit fieri ngton. —The Orchid is Dendrobium 

chrysanthum ; the other is Spiraa prunifolia, H. -pi.- 

R. L. — Daphne pontica.- Gem. — Spanish Scula (8. 

campanulata). It is a bulbous plant, and you can get 
offsets during summer from established clumps. It is 
very robust in growth, and there are rose and white vari¬ 
eties.-IF. J. G. LoveU.—Aubrietin purpurea. Some find 

Aubrietios difficult to propagate. A good practice is to 
pull all the straggling side shoots off the old plants In June 
or July, securing as much of the stem as possible, and 
breaking it off close to the main root; then to dig in a 
cool, shady border a piece of ground, into which is worked 
plenty of rough sana and leaf-mould; then to plant the 
shoots in lines, placing a little sandy soil about the portion 
put into the ground, and to tread all firmly down. The 
cuttings are occasionally sprinkled and kept shaded from 
the sun, and few failures occur. One great advantage of 
getting cuttings put in in June or July is that by the end 
of the summer the plants beoome strong and well fitted 

for planting out.- Mrs. Kennedy. —Euphorbia Lathyrls. 

- Mrs. 0 s Bricn Clarke. —Please send a better specimen 

of the leaf, and say where the plant is growing. The white 

flower is Ranunculus amplexicaulis.- T. H. V.— Berberis 

Danvini.- C. H. B.—l, Elmagnus argentea (syn. E. 

canadensis); 2, Diplocus glutinosus ; 3, not recognised; 

4, Ptcris longifolia; 5, Phlebodiura aureum; 6, Nephro- 

dium molle.- Upton .—Spirroa (prunifolia, fl.*p£- 

A. H. S. —2, Picea Pinsapo ; 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 6, 
Skimmia iaponica; 6,3 Rerheris Darwini; 7, Double- 
flowered Cherry, others next week. 


BUBS. 

The best annual Bee-plant.— For dry 

hot soils and weather, besides coining in when 
other flowers are scaroe, I would recommend the 
Mignonette, although it has never, so far as ray 
memory serves me, been called—a “ Bee-plant. 
It is not every flower that yields good noney, 
but the Mignonette does, and at a time the Bees 
need it.— American Hardening. 


" Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Farts.— 

Price Sd.; post fru, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.—TAis journal 
is published in neatlu bound Monthly Parts. In this form ths 
coloured plates are beet preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is .; post free. Is. Sd. Complete set of volumes of The 
Garden/ rom Us commencement to the end of 183$, forty-eight 
voU. l prict, cloth, AM. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published <n neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form U is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price Sd .; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers. —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, do. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 
rt The Garden Annual” for 1896.— Contains 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9fi00j 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be tne most complete ever published. Pries Is.; by 
post. Is. Sd. 

London .* P, tbvthamptonstnet. Strand, W.C. 
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FOOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FUBLD. 

COOKING ASPARAGUS. 
Considering its liigh quality and ancient use, 
Asparagus may be justly given the first place 
among green vegetable*. It is always appre¬ 
ciated, and may be good whether grown in 
England or imported. We have now much 
opportunity of testing the quality of the produce 
of other countries, although fresh gatherings are 
always best in flavour. For many years there have 
been increasing quantities coming from France, 
and, perhaps, the best of all comes from there, if 
it is fresh and cooked properly. It also comes in 
very good quality from Spain, but is often spoilt 
in these long journeys. While there are several 
different kinds in cultivation, these differences 
do not appear to enter into market consideration 
at all—that is, the produce is always sold as one 
kind, pot withstanding differences of the varie¬ 
ties in size, taste, ana earliness. The difference 
in flavour, however, is not marked, and the 
various kinds are all good and delicate if used 
soon after gathering and oooked well, the large 
Asparagus requiring different treatment to the 
ordinary form. 

To prepare Asparagus for cooking. —Cut 
off a tiny bit from the point of the Asparagus, 
carefully cutting off each little scale on the 
stalk. Cut each stalk six inches long, scraping 
the lower part of the stem, and throw each 
piece into a basin of cold water and until the 
quantity required is thus prepared. Tie all 
together in a bundle with string as securely 
and lightly as possible. Have ready a large 
saucepan of quite boiling water (quite two 
quarts) with just a teaspoonful of salt. Set the 
Asparagus on the white end of the stalk in 
the saucepan, with the points sticking up; it 
will not matter in the least if the tips are just 
above the water, the steam will cook them. 
Cover the saucepan close with the lid, and let 
the water boil (not too fast), but without stop¬ 
ping, until you oan easily pierce the stalk near 
the point with a steel fora. Take the bundle out 
carefully on to a pieoe of toasted bread, if to be 
served cold, cut tne string, and let it cool. If 
you wish it hot, and it must wait a few minutes, 
dip a clean cloth in the water the Asparagus 
was boiled in, and lay it over the Asparagus, still 
tied in its bundle. Put the plate over the sauce¬ 
pan of boiling water, .and it will be none the 
worse for the delay. When the Asparagus is 
not quite fresh gathered a teaspoonful of sugar 
is a great help. 

Boiling Asparagus.—I t should be cooked 
as soon as possible after it is gathered, as it 
acquires a bitter taste from being kept. Aspara¬ 
gus is one of those vegetables that is entirely 
spoilt by over-boiling. It should be cooked in 
a deep saucepan, with plenty of water, slightly 
salted, and the greatest care must be taken not 
to boil it long enough to make it lose its crisp¬ 
ness. It may be eaten alone or with clarified 
butter, meltea-butter sauce, or white sauce. To 
make this sauce, melt a generous lump of butter 
in a clean saucepan, and stir in smoothly a tea¬ 
spoonful of flour. Moisten this with a* half a 
cupful of milk, and stirring well all the time let 
it boil five minutes. Season with pepper, salt, 
and a little Lemon-juice. Serve hot with the 
Asparagus. 

Another nice sauce for use, either hot or cold, 
is prepared as follows : Melt a lump of butter 
in a saucepan with the juice of halt a Lemon. 
When quite hot, drop in the yolk of an egg, stir 
well, and when well-mixed hold it over the fire 
until it thickens—it must not be left or it spoils. 
As soon as it is of the consistency of honey, turn 
it into a hot sauce-boat, season well with 
pepper, salt, a little finely-chopped Tarragon, 
Chervil, and a tiny bit of Onion. This same 
will keep good two or three days, if kept 
covered with a buttered paper in a cool place. 

Asparagus au gratin’. —For this purpose boil 
a bunch of fine Asparagus until easily pierced 
with a fork. Lay it in a baking-dish and pour 
over it a half-a-teacupful of nice smooth molted 
butter-sauce, made with milk. Grate Parmesan 
cheese over it, season it well with salt and 
pepper, sprinkle a tablespoonful of fresh bread¬ 
crumbs over the top with a tableapoonful of 
bfitt&r Crffc in bits, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven until of a delidata brdwn. 

Cold boiled Aspar^g^s is very ipee au 
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naturd with a Frenoh dressing, or with the 
following sauce: Pound the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg to a paste, add two teaspoonfuls of 
good vinegar, a little salt and pepper. Add 
an Onion, minced fine, tossing all together 
thoroughly, and serve in a sauce-boat. One of 
the most delicious soups made is 

Cream of Asparagus. —Do not attempt to 
make it from the refuse stalks which are cut off 
from the ends of the Asparagus, as some 
cookery-books recommend, or it will surely be a 
failure. Take a bunch of good Asparagus, cut off 
the tips in inch lengths. Put the remainder of the 
Asparagus in 3 pints of stock, or milk, if you 
have no stock. Now fry half an Onion. Add to it 
aBay-leaf, three sprigs of Parsley, a little spray of 
Celery and Thyme, all tied together in a minch. 
Put these in tne soup with twelve Peppercorns, 
and let the whole simmer for thirty-five minutes. 
Then strain through a pur^e sieve, or a flour- 
sieve, if you have not the other, pressing 
through all the Asparagus that you can. The 
Asparagus-tips which were cut off should in the 
meantime have boiled in sugar and salt water 
until tender. Put the strained soup back on the 
fire. Stir two tablespoonfuls of flour with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and add them to the 
mixture. Let the soup cook slowly for ten 
minutes after adding this thickening, stirring it 
repeatedly. Then add a cup of cream and the 
Asparagus-tips, which should have been in the 
meantime kept warm in a covered cup set in a 
pan of hot water. Serve the soup at once, after 
adding the cream. Half the cream may have 
been beaten to a stiff froth, so that it will float 
in little islands on the soup when it is served. 

Asparagus on toast. —Boil one bunch of 
Asparagus in salted water until tender, drain, 
ana cut off all the hard part. Put the Aspara¬ 
gus into a bowl with tnree tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and a sprinkling of black Pepper. 
Mix together lightly, and lay cm squares or 
rounds of hot, buttered toast. 

Ambushed Asparagus. —Clean the Asparagus 
and cut off a quart of tops, boil until tender, 
and drain. Cut the tops off nine or ten light 
rolls and take the crumbs out; then set them 
in the oven to dry, lay the tops aside, and put 
half-a-pint of milk into a small saucepan to boil. 
Beat tne yolks of four eggs until light, stir them 
into the boiling milk until it begins to thicken ; 
add half an ounce of butter, a little salt and 
pepper, and take from the fire. Put in the 
Asparagus tops and add them to the milk. 
Take the rolls from the oven, fill with the mix¬ 
ture, put on the tops and serve hot. 

Eggs and Asparagus. —Put a good spoonful 
of butter in a frying-pan, and, when melted, 
break into it six eggs ; add a pinch of salt, of 
pepper, and a dash of grated Nutmeg. Mix 
well while cooking, and add a teacupful of Boft- 
boiled Asparagus tops. The cooking should be 
done quickly, taking about three minutes. 
When done, turn into a hot dish ; squeeze a 
little Lemon-juice over it, and send to tne table 
piping hot. Scrambled eggs may be made with 
Mushrooms, Artichokes, chipped beef, or boiled 
Salsafy. 

Asparagus omelet. —To four well-beaten 
eggs add half a cup of niilk and half a cup of 
cold Asparagus tops ; season with salt and 
pepper, Btir together, and turn into a hot, 
buttered pan. As it cooks shake it gently 
instead of stirring, and loosen with a knife if it 
adheres to the pan. Fold and slip on a hot 
plate, and serve at once. To boil the Asparagus 
tops, after cleaning, cut the Asparagus with a 
sharp knife in inch lengths down the stalk until 
you finish the crisp part, and it will not cut 
easily. Givo them a wash in cold water, and 
throw them into a saucepan of quite boiling 
water, letting them oook until juBt tender ; drain 
well. _ B. 

Bottling fruit. —When is the best time to 
bottle Gooseberries, whether half ripe or ripe ? 
Also Strawberries, Raspberries, red Wineberries 
of Japan, and Cherries, and what mode is 
adopted in preserving them when bottled ? Can 
they be bottled dry and corked, or must the 
fruit be covered in liquid and boiled ?—F. C. G. 

*** Gooseberries are seldom, if ever, a success, 
unless bottled quite green as soon as they are 
full grown and firm. They must not be 
approaching ripeness even. k Raspb'orriefe and all I 
fruits for bottling sh’o\ild be just ripfi, but nbt 
the least overripe, and should be handled as 


little as possible. They can be either bottled 
with only water or with a syrup. In all cases 
the bottles should be large-mouthed, well-filled 
with fruit, and covered to the neck with cold 
water or the syrup, the corks well driven in. 
Fill a largo fish-kettle with hay, the bottles 
being protected by the hay from touching, to 
prevent breaking. Fill up the kettle with cold 
water, and set it over a fire to just boil up ; 
then set it at once aside, leaving the bottles in 
the kettle until the water is quite cold; then 
force in any corks that may have got loose. 
Cover the corks with wet bladder, tie them 
securely, and store in a cool, dark closet. The 
syrup for covering the fruit in the bottles is 
made by putting A lb. of sugar to a quart of 
water. This must boil sharply for ten minutes, 
and when cold be poured over the fruit in the 
bottles. In all cases the fruit must be without 
blemish.—B. 

Cooking Seakale.— Can anyone tell me 
of a good way to boil Seakale ? Does it require 
much salt, and how long to boil?— House¬ 
keeper. 

*** Cut off the root and any limp steins close 
to the root. Put it in cold water for a few 
minutes for any grit to soak out. Have ready 
a saucepan three parts full of quite boiling 
water, with a teaspoonful of salt to three pints 
of water. Tie the Seakale in a bundle ana put 
it in the boiling water, close the lid, and let it 
boil quickly for twenty minutes. Try it with a 
steel fork, and if tender, take it up on a pieoe of 
toasted bread on a hot dish. It con be served 
plain, with a lump of butter just put on when 
sending it to table, or with a nice melted butter 
or Parsley sauce, or a hot mayonnaise sauce. It 
is nice, too, served alone, dipped in yolk of egg, 
and fried in hot butter in a frying-pan, but must 
of course be boiled before frying.—B. 

596. — Making Coltsfoot-wine, — To 
1 gallon of water put 2 quarts of flowers ; boil 
twenty minutes, then Btrain. Put the liquor 
back in the copper, and to every gallon add 31b. 
brown Bugar, one Lemon, and one Orange, both 
sliced. To 4 gallons add 1 oz. of Ginger. Boil 
half-an-hour, skim it, then pour the hot liquor 
over 2 lb. Raisins, sliced. When cold one 
spoonful of barm to work it. The wine is 
delicious.— Mrs. Evans. 

Potato puree.— For two pints of soup 
about 1 lb. of Potatoes will be required, two 
Onions, half a head of Celery, or a little Celery 
seed, and if no stock is at hand milk will do, or 
even milk and water. First wash and peel the 
vegetables, cut them in thin slices, and lay them 
in the stewpan with 1 oz. of butter; let them 
fry in this for five minutes, stirring them round, 
so that they do not brown. Now add the stock 
or milk, and bring to the boil ; then simmer 
gently about one nour; rub through a sieve, 
return to the saucepan to make hot. A little 
cream is a wonderful improvement with a 
heaped teaspoonful of flour mixed smooth with a 
little milk to this puree, but it may be done 
without, and if all milk is used it is hardly 
required. 

BIRDS. 

Death of Goldfinch (M. O. (7.1.—Your 
bird appears to have died from exhaustion, 
there being no food in its crop, neither is there 
any appearance in its intestines of its having 
partaken of anything for some time before its 
death. The claws are excessively long, and 
would hinder the bird leaving its perch at will 
to obtain food. This is proved by your seeing 
it “fluttering about on its perch.” Many 
accidents occur through want of attention 
to the claws of cage-birds in cutting and 
trimming before they become over-grown. 
Through their claws becoming too long birds 
are liable to become suspended from their 
perches or the wires of their cage. The nails 
should be trimmed with a sharp penknife or pair 
of scissors, taking care not to cut right up to 
the vein which traverses three parts of the 
length of each nail. It is likewise important 
that the perches be firmly fixed, and so con¬ 
structed as to meet the fair grasp of the bird’s 
claws. Properly treated tho Goldfinch will, 
survive for twelve or fifteen years in captivity, 
bein^ ifeb from most of the ailments to which 
other birds are subject. 
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NATIONAL VIOLA SOCIETY. 


SUCH’S Celebrated DAHLIAS. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


This Society is formed with the object of extending the 
cultivation of these beautiful hardy flowers. 

The FIRST SHOW will be held in the Gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, London, on 
June 20th next. Schedules of which, and other particu 
lars may be obtained on application to the 

Hon. Sec.: Mr. A. J. ROWBERRY, of The Crescent, 
South Woodford. Essex. 

GREEN PLANTS NOW READY. 

SHOW, FANCY, SINGLE, and POMPONE varieties, 
3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per doz. 

CACTUS var., 4s. 6d., 6 b. 6d., and 9 b. per doz. 

FUCHSIAS. 

6 specially selected 8iugle or Double var., namod, 2 b. 6d. 

12 choice Singles, 2 b. 

12 choice Doubles, 2s. 6d. 

Send for CATALOGUE, fret on application. 

Address- ERIC F. SUCH, 

The “Royal Berkshire” Nurseries, 

TKE AIDBNHH AD. 

pYRETHRUM ULIGINOSUM.—Tall peren- 

nial Daisy, large white flowers, lovely for decoration, 
hardy, 6, 1 b. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

T ILIES. — Yellow Day Lilies, hardy, tall, 

-LI fragrant, border or shru&bery, 12, 1 b. 6d. Anemone 
laponica, pink, 20, Is. 4d. Solomon's Seal, 8, Is., free.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan. Ireland. 

Cheap Plants. Further Reductions 

F. V. Raspail Geranium Cuttings, 80 for 2s. 6d. 

Tree Carnations.— Uriah Pike (crimson), Reginald God¬ 
frey (pink and salmon), M. Th<*rfcsa Franco (veryTarge pink), 
8. W. Gowan (large white), Duke of York (crimson), Mrs. 
A. Hemsley (dark crimson). Daybreak, W. Scott, and Sweet 
Brier (3 Americans), Miss Joliffe Improved, Pink Mal- 
maison (Rothschild), and the new Delieata. An unrivalled 
dozen for 5s. 

Fuchsias.— A dozen, including the best kinds, 1 b. 3d. 
Lobelia. - Barnard's Perpetual, very strong, 3 b. 100. 
Bouvardias. Mrs. R. Green, P. Cleveland, P. Garfield, 
including that grand novelty, Variegated, 2s. 6d. doz. 
Coleus. Unrivalled Collection, Is. 3d. doz. 
Chrysanthemums.— 80 varieties, Is. 3d. doz. 
Heliotrope. 12 best sorts, truly named, Is. 3d. 

Dahlias. We have the very cream of these, 2 b. 6d. doz. 
Ivy-leaf Geraniums.—A doz. of the best named, 2s. 6d. 
Petunias.— Strong, sturdy doubles, to clear, 2s. 6d. doz. 

A GRAND NOVELTY, NEW FL0W&RINC SENSITIVE PLANT. 

Beautiful pink flowers, pinnate leaves, Is. 3d. each. s. d. 

6 Streptocarpus, Veitcn's, new hybrids, for ..13 

25 Iceland Poppies, orange, yellow, white.13 

12 Geiuns, double scarlet, very strong.13 

12 Verbena, the new erect varieties.13 

12 Nemesia strumosa Suttoni, many colours .. ..0 9 

12 Ageratum, Novelty, yellow, quite new.13 

12 Agcratum, blue, also white.13 

12 Marguerites, Giant, Yellow, and White, 4 each .. 1 3 

12 Margaret Carnations, the new giants .10 

50 Asters, Victoria, Ac .; these are extra strong .. .. 1 3 

50 Stocks, superb Ten-week .13 

To be Given Away.— With every 5s. order one of the 
New Flowering Sensitive Plants will be included gratis. 

All for ca#h with order, and post free. 

JAMES GREEN, Reliance Nurseries, MARCH. 

YELLOW PERENNIAL DAISY (Harpur- 

-L Crewe Doronicum)-— Hardy, perpetual bloom, 12, 1 b. 
PhysaliB (Winter Cherry), decorative, hardy perennial, 12, Is. 
Hardy Alstroemeria, 6, Is. 6d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Callan, Ireland. 

T7I0LETS. — Czar, Marie Louise (double), 24, 

V lg. 6d. Bride, double white Daisy, 100, Is. 3d. Tiarella 
(Foam-flower), 4, Is. Double white Primroses, 12, la. 6d., free. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland 

PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties, cheap. Lists 

■L free. Fuchsias, hardy crimson, from open border, 6, 1 b., 
free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

TWTONTBRETIA POTTSI (scarlet ), crocosmae- 

■HI flora (orange), 20 flowering bulbs, 1 b. Double white 
Clove Pinks, 15, Is. 6d. Lady Trevelyan, huge white perennial 
Daisy, 12, Is., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

pHRISTMAS ROSE (Helleborus niger). — 4 

L/ strong plants. Is. 3d. Yellow Flog Iris, 20, Is. 3d., free.— 
KATE, Harley Park. Qpllan, Ireland. 

rpROILEOLUM SPECIOSUM, Scotch High- 

-L land Climber.—6 plants, with cultural directions. Is. 6d. 
Ferns, 24. Is. 6d„ free.-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

PRIMROSES, early, blooming plants, 100, 
-L Is. 6d. Perennial Sunflowers, 4 named varieties, 30, 
Is. 3d., free.-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

TVY.—Quick-growing, small leaf, 100, Is. 3d.; 

•L 30 Rockery Periwinkles, including double purple, double 
blue, Bmall blue, variegated, Is. 3d. ; Wood Anemones, 100, 
Is. 6d., free.-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

A URICULAS.—Handsome varieties, inclu- 

ding yellow DuBty Miller, 12, 1 b. 3d. ; rockery plants, 4 
named varieties, 40, Is. 3d. ; Violet Suavis, old-fashioned, 
sweet, 30, 1 b. 3d., free.-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

■M-ONTGOMERY r, S DAHLIAS. — Shows, 

-LVJ. Fancies, Singles, Pompon, Cactus, nice plants, 3s. 6d. 
Rooted cuttings, either above. Is. 9d. Violas, Is. Pansies, Is. 6d. 
All per doz.—D. MONTGOMERY, Mount Vernon, Glasgow. 

PERENNIAL PHLOX.—4 named varieties, 

■L 15, 1*. 3d. ; Tritoma Uvaria (Red-hot Poker), 4, 1 b. 4d. ; 
Rose of Sharon, 12, 1 b. 3d. ; Irish Shamrock, 12, Is., free.- 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

TV/TARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, grand 

-LVJ- plants, large flower, Is. doz. ; 6e. 100 ; 50s. 1,000. Chrys¬ 
anthemums, best varieties, true to name, 25, Is. ; 2b. 6d. 100, 
delivered.—WILLIAM8, Fulking, Boeding, Sussex. 

YELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVE, rare, 6, 

-L la. 3d. ; Gentiancllaacaulis, 12, ls.6d. ; Martagon Lilies (rose), 
4, 1 b. ; Fair Maids of France, 4, 1 b. ; Heuchera, 3, la. ; Double 
Yellow Primroses, 4, Is. 6d. ; Pink Scotch RoBes, 6, Is. 3<L, free. 
Ail plants advertised carefully packed in damp Moss.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

BAILEY’S PANSIES. 

14 grand exhibition var., 3s. 6d. Ladas, Win. Summers, D. 
Rennie, Jessy Russell, Jeannie, P. Tate, F. Harrison, H. A. 
Stewart, D. Russell, G. Leak, Alice Bolton, G. H. Clark, 
H. P. Smith, Maggie Watson, Marmion. Lists free. 

A. BAILEY, Jun., Pansy Grower, SUNDERLAND. 

OENSATIONAL NOVELTY. — Beautiful 

^ variegated Musk. A moat robust grower, pale green 
foliage, beautifully striped with yellow. Everyone should 
have it. It is unique. 9d. each ; 2 for 1 b. 3d., post free.— 
KERR BROTHERS. Florists, Dumfries 

TO EXHIBITION COLEUS, strong plants.— 

-Lxl Empress of India, Prince** of Wales, Prince of Wales, 
Mra. F. Sandere, Fancy, La Superbe, Conrad Rosenthal, 
Eclipse. Etenedard. General Gordon. John Benary, Prince 

Rudolph : the 12, free, for 2s. — FOX, Florist, Banbury. 

pXHIBITORS. — Grand strong plants of 

•Ll Cranston’s Excelsior Onion, Champion, ana Lyon Leek 
for growing on. Spring sown. Guaranteed true strains. 
Also Prize Curled Parsley. 20 for Is.; 100, 3 b., post free.— 
KERR BROTHERS. Florists, Dumfries. 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, correctly named, 

ATI' good crowns and well-rooted, for 1 b. 6d. ; larger plants, 
6d. extra, with separate cultural direction^, and soils most 
suitablo, for pots or out-of-doors, packed in strong box and 
post free. As a SPECIALITY, 4 DOtf EN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent carefully packed in strong wood box, and 
carriage Mid, for 5s. Very best time to plant.—J. OGILVIK. 
Femist. Barnstaple. 

pANCY PANSIES.—50,000 strong healthy 

-L plants to dispose of, in all the finest named varieties. 
12 splendid varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 50, in 25 varieties, 8s. ; 100, in 50 
varieties. 15a.. free.—KERR BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries. 

17TOLAS.—60,000 sturdy plants for sale in the 

V finest named varieties. 12 sorts, to include one 1896 
variety. 2s. ; 50, 5s. 6d. ; 100, 10b. , carriage free.—KERR 
BROTHERS. Florists, Dumfries. 

pERNS, Evergreen.—12 named Irish varieties, 

A- 2s. 6d., free. 50 rockery Ferns, 5s. 6 tufts Gentians 
verna, 2s. 6d.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 

TRAILING LOBELIAS.—Deep blue, bright 

-L. pink, pure white; moss blossom all season ; fine for 
hanging-baskets, window-boxes, etc. ; well-rooted plants. 
Any 6 for Is., free, with directions.—JOHN RAYNER, High- 
fleld, Southampton. 

HACTUS DAHLIAS.—Your pick from the 

LI following superb varieties, 2s. 8d. per dor.., post free: 
Amphion, Brentwood, Eynsford, Arundel, Claribcl, C. Favour¬ 
ite. Pembroke, lone, E. Canned, Kaiserin, Bragg, Kynerith, 
Montague, Lancelot, Jekyll, Tait, Smpham, Maid Kent, Mrs. 
Thornton, Oban, Rayon d'Or, 8ir Ro-ter, 8t. Catherine, Abery, 
R. Canned, Ac., Ac., 72 varieties. Also Show, Fancy, and 
Pompones in best varieties, 2s. 6d. dozen. Catalogues free. 
—kerf BROTHERS, Florists, Dumfries 

THE HARDY MAIDEN HAIR (Thalictrum 

■L adiantifolium). — Fine foliage, closely resembling the 
famous Fern; excellent for cutting; thrives anywhere; 
increases yearly. 3 well-rooted plants, 1 b., free, with direc¬ 
tions.—RAYNER, as above. 

pLEMAlIS, &c.—White, blue, red, enmson, 
D yel., 10 var., 3s. j 5 var., Is. 6d. ; 3 var., Is. Roses, 50 var., 

1 is. ; 12 var., 3s. ; 3 var., Is., extra strong, free. Gladiod, 
8 » rubs. Seeds. List.—A. BROUNT, Crowboro’. Sussex. 

A LOVELY HARDY CLIMBER.—Adlumia 

cirrhosa ; runs 30 ft. in season ; exquisite Maiden-hair 
foliage, decked with clusters pink flowers ; easily grown. 2 
well-rooted plants, Is., free, with directions.—RAYNER, as 
above. 

pARNATIONS.—For full particulars of the oft 

L/ certificated grand new Carnations Buccleuch Clove and 
Yule Tide, and every other variety of merit, see Forbes' new 
illustrated, descriptive, priced Catalogue for 1896 (146 pages), 
free on applicatlon.-JOHN FORBES. Hawick. Scotland. 

MEW CHRYSANTHS.—Six best, 1895, 3s., 

■LY free, Mme. Carnot gratis. Lovely white sweet scented 
Cactus, grand scarlet Rocheas, 2 strong plants of each, 2s. 6d., 
free.—A. J. WILLMOT, Withycombe, Exmouth. 

pANNA Koningen Charlotte, the finest of all 

Lf the new Cannas, strong plants, 1*. each. Free, 15 stamps. 
—W. H. CHARM AN. Heatn End Nursery, Famham, Surrey. 

THE Reading Exhibition Brussels Sprouts is 
-L the best in the market, very scarce this season. Extra 
fine plants grown in open, 100,2s. od. ; 50, Is. 6d„ nicely packed 
car. paid.— Head Gardener, 46, Warwick-road, Banbruy. 

pHARMING HARDY CLIMBER.—“ Once 

v-/ Planted Last a Lifetime. ” Calystegia pubescens (a double 
variety of American Bedbine), produces masses of lovely pink 
Camellia-like flowers ; grows ana increases rapidly. 3 roots, la, 
free, with instructions.— Mrs. BANGER, Southwick,Brighton. 

TTOT-WATER HEATING. — Before buying 

-LI- elsewhere Bee my List and Testimonials (free). Im¬ 
proved Hot-air Combustion Plate. Don't buy stoves that 
won't lost the night. Satisfaction guaranteed.—M. BARNES, 
Horticultural Engineer, Albion Foundry, Lenton, Notts. 

POB.EA SCANDENS. — Wonderful rapid 

LI climber, quickly covering arches, tredis, &c. ; handsome 
violet Bedflower. Grand effect this season. 4 strong plants, 
Is., fre<v—M rh BANGER, Southwiok. Brighton. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 

-1- 50 yds. by 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds., 8s. each. Any size 
to order.—BAG8HAW, Net Merchant, Lowestoft. 

AIR PURIFIER.—EUCALYPTUS GLOBU- 

LUS (Fever-plant). Beautiful blue-green foliage. Easy to 
grow. Should be in e very room—to rid. it of flieB ana microbes. 

6 Plants. Is.. free.— Mrs. BANGER. Southwick. Brighton. 

“ T\|OfcOPOL,*’ the No wGardert Engine. Light, 
Xfx portable, for vineries, greenhouses,conservatories, Ac.; 

THE horticultural college, 

A- Swanley.—A Head Foreman for the glass and marketing 
department, capable of imparting instruction to students.— 
For full particulars apply, with copies of testimonials, to the 
Principal 

pEATrLEAF-MOULD, LOAM (stacked), all 

A- of superior quality, and readyfor use. Bap. 2s. fid.; 
sacks, 41. M, -JSftSK FANDSCOWBEi Fehhsm; Middlesex. 
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In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holi¬ 
days we shall be obliged to go to press 
early with the number of Gardening Illus- 
rated dated June 6th. Orders should reach 
us as early as possible in the week preced¬ 
ing to insure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after first post on Friday, 
the 22nd of May. _ 


GARDEN NETTING. 

TANNED, ROTLESS, AND WEATHER-PROOF. 
Protect your gardens from the ravages of birds. 

100 yds. by 1 yd. wide, 3s. Od. I 200 ydB. by 2 yds. wide, 12s. Od. 
200 ,. „ 1 „ „ 6b. Od. 100 „ „ 3 ,, „ 9b. Od. 

100 „ „ 2 „ „ 6s. Od. | 200 „ „ 4 „ „ 24b. Od. 

Carriage paid. Made any widths at proportionate prices. 
As Bupplied to the Principal Public Gardens and 
Estates in the Kingdom. Maker to the Queen 
and Prince Of Wsftes. List on application. 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


TENTS! TENTS!! TENTS!!! 


I have purchased 5.000 Government Tents. 40 feet 
circumference, scarcely used, complete with poles, pegs, and 
line* Cost £6 each. Will send any number, carriage paid, 
for 28s. each, cash with ordor. Two Just supplied to 
Buckingham Palace. The following Unsolicited 
Testimonial is one out of many hundreds weekly 

•• April 29tb, 1896. 

“Dear Sir,—Accept my thanks for the Tents safely received 
to-day. I am very pleased with them. 

“F. H. Hill, Duddington Park, Portobello, Midlothian." 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


PXTRA STOUT, STRONG, TANNED NET, 

•Ll 2 yds. wide. l|d- yd- i 4 ydB. wide. 3d. yd. : or 2 ydB. wide, 
10s per 100; 4 yds. wide. 20b. per 100. Lawn Tennis Nets. 3 yds 
wide, 2d. yd. New TANNED NETT1 NO: 1 yd. wide, Ud yd ; 
2 yds., 3d.; 4 yds.. 6d. yd. Bird Net. all sorts and sizes; 
KiRhmg Nets, all kind*, cheap. - W. CULLINGFORD. 
177. Markhouac-road. Walthamstow._ 


TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

A large pieces of Taimaulin, some new, but all of the boat 
Nary canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covera 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for covers for buildingB at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
OAB8QN, Government Contractor. Rye. _ 

HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 lb., 17b. ; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5a. 6d. ; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, Btrong, 
1b. per lb. Vapour cooes, 6d., Is., and 1b. 6d. each. Raffia, 
Is. per lb. Coooa-flbre, 1 b. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Lal>els, Sand, Peat, Ac. Price List on application.— 
WATSON A SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-Btreet. London. E.C. 


A USEFUL PRESENT 

FOR A 

GARDENER, AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 


“GARDENING” 

Containing the numbers from March, 2nd, 1895, to 
February 29th, 1896, inclusive. 

Price 6s. 6d.; post free 7s. 3d. 

Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price Is. ; post free, Is. 3d. 


HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of the 
most ornamental species, with directions for 
their arrangement, culture, &c. 


London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Weekly, price One Halfpenny. 

“COTTACE 

GARDENING.” 

POULTRY, BEES, ALLOTMENTS, FOOD, HOUSE, 
WINDOW AND TOWN CARDENS. 

Also issued in Monthly Parts, price 3d., with handsome 
Coloured Plate or Frontispiece 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers. 


»HARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 

VJ Covers for Binding each Volume of Gardening, from 
Vol. 1. to preseatstlme. are on sale, price Is. M. each, poit, 
free Is. 9a. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
die Publishing **ffi*e, 37; fewthampeea-stree^ Sttwwd, Wifi; 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLES & HOW TO GROW THEM. | 

Orach. 

This plant belongs to the same family—the 
Goosefoots—as ordinary Spinach, and also bears 
some resemblance to the latter in habit and 
character, but is more luxuriant in growth, and 
is not so liable to run to seed or “ bolt ” prema¬ 
turely. It is a hardy annual, and the seed 
should be sown in rich, mellow soil in March or 
April, and again in June. Draw the drills about 
2 feet apart, and when up thin out to 18 inches 
in distance, or the seed may be sown more 
closely in the first place, transplanting the seed¬ 
lings elsewhere, when large enough, at the dis¬ 
tance directed above. 


Parsley. 

This invaluable subject, which should be found 
in every garden, and of which one can scarcely 
have too much, is a hardy biennial plant belong¬ 
ing to the order Umbelliferae. It is easily raised 
from seed, and thrives in almost any soil that is 
neither too heavy nor rich, or, on the other hand, 
extremely poor. It delights in a moderately 
light and warm staple, with free drainage, and, 
indeed, the finest Parsley I have ever seen grew 
quite naturally in a garden where the soil was 
very light, and quite sharply drained by 
neighbouring coal-mines. Sow in Febru¬ 
ary or the early part of March, again to¬ 
wards the end of April, and a last sowing 
in June or July will provide thrifty young 
plants for a winter supply. The seed may 
be sown broadcast, or in shallow drills 12 inches 
to 18 inches apart ; rather a nice way to grow 
Parsley is as an edging to the beds or plots in 
the vegetable garden. The sowing for w inter 
use should be made in a warm and sheltered 
position, and in such a way that a one or two- 
light garden-frame may be placed over the bed 
in the autumn, or a rough pit be constructed of 
stout boards or turf-sods, and covered with one 
or more spare frame lights, before the cold 
weather sets in. If only a small quantity is 
required, a few plants should be firmly potted 
in 6-inch sizes in September, and be placed in a 
cool greenhouse. 

A good variety, such as the Champion Moss- 
curled, the Co vent Garden, or Myatts’, should 
always be cultivated. The Hamburgh Parsley 
is grown for its fleshy roots, which are used in 
the same way as Parsnips. Sow in March in 
drills 1 foot apart, and tnin out the seedlings to 
9 inches distance. The Neapolitan Parsley is 
grown for the leaf-stalks only, these being em¬ 
ployed like Celery. Sow in March and May, 
and when 3 inches to 4 inches high transplant 
the seedlings into trenches, and treat the same 
as Celery. The 

Parsnip 


is one of the most nutritious of all root vege¬ 
tables, and might be much more largely 
cultivated and employed as food with advan¬ 
tage. It is also a much hardier subject than 
the Carrot, Onion, Potato, or even Turnip, and 
the roots may be safely left in the ground all 
winter, lifting them as required for use. f ndeed, 
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they keep better in this way than out of the 
soil, and never attain the full, rich, sweet flavour 
until a few sharp frosts have cut down the 
foliage and hardened the soil a little. 

To grow Parsnips well, very deep and mellow’, 
os well as moderately rich, ground is necessary, 
though no manure ought to be applied several 
months before sowing, except at a considerable 
depth, otherwise the roots will become forked 
and of bad shape. A Parsnip will thrust its 
roots down to a depth of 4 feet or more if it can, 
so that the beds ought to be trenched feet to 
3 feet deep at least. This should be done the 
previous autumn, working in a little decayed 
manure if necessary, preferably w’ell below’ the 
surface, and the addition of some burnt earth 
and a little lime, or a dash of superphosphate or 
bone-meal, will also be found very beneficial. 
In the spring, in February or the early part of 
March, break and rake the surface clown fine 
and level, and sow the seed, preferably 
about the middle of March, in shallow drills 
18 inches asunder; this must be done on 
a calm day, the seed being very light. Thin 
out when well up to 12 inches or 14 inches 
apart. Keep the ground betw’een the row’s 
clean, and begin lifting the roots for use in 
October or November. Parsnips thrive in a 
heavy or clay soil better than moBt other 
vegetables, and indeed good Parsnips may’ be 

§ row’ll in nearly pure clay if it is well and 
eeply dug, manured, and the upper part at any 
rate lightened by the addition of ashes, road- 
scrapings, burnt earth, or the like. 

The Student and Maltese varieties are the 
most suitable for private or small gardens, but 
where the soil is naturally shallow the Turnip- 
rooted Parsnip, which forms a round Turnip- 
like root or tuber, and does not strike so deep 
as the others, should be cultivated. 

_ B. C. R. 

Brussels Sprouts for early autumn 
exhibitions. —Plants raised from seed sown 
during February, and pricked out into frames 
when large enough to handle, have attained a 
good size for planting out into their permanent 
quarters. The soil should be firm, anti also have 
incorporated into it some good manure. It is a 
mistake to plant too close together if really good 
results are desired. From 2 feet to 3 feet apart, 
and a similar distance between the row’s, is the 
best rule to observe, as under these conditions 
the plants have plenty of room to develop, and 
attain a large size. From such treatment good 
and firm Sprouts should be secured. Exhibition 
and Matchless are both typical varieties for ex¬ 
hibition. Successional batches should from time 
to time be sown, so that the supply may be kept 
up for a lengthened period.—D. B. C. 

Successional Runner Beans.— About 
the end of the second w r eek in June is a capital 
time to sow Mammoth Scarlet Runner, a fine 
variety that stands drought well. Except on 
deep rich soils, the best plan with this sowing 
is to take out trenches of fair depth, and after 
laying in the bottom a good thickness of decayed 
manure, to return the soil to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the top. This will Bupport growth 
and lessen the necessity of so much watering 
should hot, dry weather ensue. As it is not 


everyone that has an unlimited supply of very tall 
stakes, this sowing may be supported with 
ordinary Pea rods and the tops pinched. This 
will cause a more branching habit of growth and 
a plentiful supply of pods. Give plenty of room 
betw’ecn the row’s, and sow more thinly than for 
the earlier crop, as most of the seed will germi¬ 
nate, and the ground will not then have to be 
loosened by pulling out the overplus seedlings. 

Asparagus - bed overrun with 
Couch-grass (H. F.). — If the roots are 
under five years old they would replant with 
safety. The early part ot April is the best time 
to make a new bed. If the roots are beyond 
that age it w’ould be best to fork out as much 
of the Couch as possible at once, and if it is not 
possible to remove all make a new bed next year, 
either by sowing seed or putting in new roots. 
The latter come quicker to hand, of course, but 
if time is not so much an object sowing seed 
answers very wrell. In any case, the soil should 
be deeply dug, or, what is better, it should be 
trenched 2 feet deep, adding manure freely 
one foot under the surface. This work ought 
to be carried out in the autumn ; the soil is 
then in good condition in April, after ex¬ 
periencing the frost of winter. A bed 4 feet 
wide should contain three rows of plants—one 
in the centre and one on each side, 14 inches 
from the centre row. If plants are employed 
they should be two-year-old, and be planted 
10 inches apart, and the crowns 3 inches deep, 
spreading out the roots evenly. When the 
grass turns yellow in October cut it down close 
to the ground, and cover the bed w’ith half- 
rotted dung from the stables, 3 inches thick, but 
do not add soil, as is so often employed. At no 
time dig out the alleys between the beds, as is 
so frequently done, as this is most injurious to 
the plants, cutting off the roots. So many 
persons spoil their Asparagus-beds by over¬ 
crowding the plants, not giving sufficient space 
for the “grass” to develop strongly. It is 
time well spent to thoroughly soak the beds 
with liquid-manure when cutting ceases in June. 
The seed should be sown in drills 2 inches deep, 
thinning out the plants to 8 inches apart as they 
increase in strength, utilising them for another 
bed if required. 

Large Onions. —The magnificent Onion9 
that one is accustomed to see exhibited at the 
end of the season are rarely raised in the 
ordinary manner. They are, as a rule, raised 
in heat in January and February, and as soon 
as large enough to handle the seedlings are 
pricked off into boxes, or a frame with a gentle 
bottom-heat. Here they remain until the time 
arrives for planting out in the open. A better 
plan when pricking off the young plants is to 
pot them singly into thumb-pots, as in this way 
they may be transferred to their permanent 
quarters without experiencing any serious check. 
The latter part of April is the best time to plant, 
although they may be planted now with much 
success. A good soaking with water is necessary 
when planting.—D. B. C. 

Carrots in frames.— These are looking 
well, and for the early shows should be in first- 
rate condition. If they have not been finally 
thinned out, this must be done without delay, 
or roots of good shape cannot be expected. The 
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old idea not to water Carrots has happily been 
exploded, the present occupants of the frame 
having appreciated for some time past a daily 
watering with a line-rosed tun. During, the 
prevalence of cold north and north-easterly 
winds, the frame lights, which have recently 
been entirely removed during the day, should 
be replaced, and tilted in such a manner that 
pleuty of air may be given, and at the same 
time protection afforded from the3e cutting 
winds.—D. B. C. 

Tomatoes at Leicester.— I forward 
you a photograph of Tomatoes from which I 
began taking ripe fruit on May 9th. They are 
the Market Favourite Tomato. This is my 
second year of growing Tomatoes, and I have 
this year seventy plants in 10-ineh pots, of which 
the photograph is a sample. I sowed the seed 
in November, selected from my best fruit last 
season. 1 was two months later last year, and 
secured what I considered for a novice a good 
crop, getting over 2 cwt. out of a house 13 feet 
by lo feet.—W. H. Allen, Hothrook-rojd , 
Knighton , Ldmttr. 

Late Potatoes. —Tn the majority of cases 
these will now be through the ground, and, 
taking advantage of the bright weather, the 
plots should be hoed through and all weeds 
killed in their infancy. Those only who are 
short of labour know the value of taking such 
work in hand at the nick of time. If weeds are 
allowed any grace and the weather should set 
in rainy, it is often with difficulty that Chick- 
weed and other rapid spreading weeds are 
eradicated ; consequently the Potatoes do not 
get a fair start. The admission also of sun and 
air into the surface works wonders amongst 
Potato crops. Where the soil is shallow and 
poor, and manure was not over plentifully sup¬ 
plied when the ground was dug, the present 
time is opportune for giving a liberal broadcast 
sowing of some good artificial manure. This 
will wash in with the first rain and prove of 
great value. Crops grown in fields for winter 
and spring supply must be similarly treated if 
the best results are expected. The horse hoe 
must be put between the rows, and that portion 
of the ground nearest the Potato haulm which 
this implement cxnnot touch be cleaned after¬ 
wards by the aid of hand hoes. It must be borne 
in mind that in field culture clearing the ground 
from weeds as soon as the growth peeps through 
and subsequent fre(j\ient surface stirrings are of 
as much value as manure.—N. 

Frame Marrows.— If the plants can be 
given a little warmth at the root and shelter 
overhead by frames for a few weeks there is a 
great saving of time, anti fruit can be had very 
early. Frame Vegetable Marrows are a paying 
crop if planted under glass at the end of April 
and given shelter for about six weeks. I am 
aware miny plant in frames in which early 
Potatoes have been raised, but there is no 
warmth at the roots ; indeed, the reverse, the 
soil in some cases being impoverished and in a 
wet state. By re-making the bed—that is, 
adding new heating material—there is much 
time saved, and the plants will furnish much 
bettercrops for a longer period. Those at all short 
of manure may with advantage pot on their 
plants and thus get strong material for plant¬ 
ing. For this purpose, plants, if raised singly 
in 4J-inch pots and then given a shift into 9-inch 
ones, will show fruit freely when planted out. 

I do not like sowing too early, as if the plants 
get stunted they are a long time in making a 
start when planted out. It is a good plan to 
plant out of the seed pot if one can give the 
room. If only one plant is allowed to grow in 
a 5-inch pot, two or more seeds may be sown, 
thinning to the strongest, as only a little warmth 
is needed fora short time. It is an easy matter 
to dig out a small square of the old bed, refilling 
with new heating liuterial, and planting in a 
few days. The earliest frame Marrows I have 
grown are Long White and Pen-y-byd. The 
Long White, though a large grower, is one of 
the earliest if the shoots are kept stopped. 
Pen-y-bvd is a dwarfer grower and a splendid 
frame Marrow, sets freely under glass, matures 
rapidly, and when cooked is of delicious flavour. 

I have grown this variety in a pot and it did 
bettertnan any others with restricted root space. 
—M. 

490.—Recipe for weedkiller.-Wtfl “H. &” 
kindly «tAte now the inrredienta-jihok:*■* — 1 — 1 ““ 
arsenic Is ao difficult to m\?— 


GARDEN WORK.* 
Conservatory. 

Good specimens of Lilium longiflonun are very useful. 
Half-a-dozen bulbs in a 10-ineh pot will make a handsome 
specimen, as most of the bulbs will throw two spikes each. 
I like this Lily for pot work, especially small pot work, 

| better than Harrisi. It is more compact in habit, and 
retains its beautiful green foliage in go<xl colour to the 
! last. If a few Lobelias have been shifted into 5-inch pots, 
j they will make useful plants for the edges of stages. 
Clean Azaleas which have done flowering, and repot, if 
necessary. Genistas and such soft-wooded Heaths os 
1 hyemalis may he treated in the same. Two of the best 
decorative Heaths for the present season are Cavendishi 
and ventrieosa, of which there are several varieties all 
valuable. One of my ambitions, which circumstances up 
, to the present prevent my carrying out, has lx*en to get 
j together a good representative collection of Cape Heaths, 
j To do them really first-rate they must have one good- 
! sized light house, and several smaller ones—pits will do. 
The large house for the plants when in flower, and the 
small places for growing on young stock, for it is with 
Heaths as it is with Roses—we must work up young stock. 
It is true, under good management, the Cape Heath will 
reach a good old age, but there comes a time when aged 
plants, even if in a good state of preservation, must give 
way to the young sturdy specimens. No one can grow 
good Heaths without the best peat, and it is useless making 
the attempt I sup]>ose the Kent and Surrey peats are the 
best in the market, and the expense of keeping a collection 
of Heathsgoingwouldnotbea ruinousaffair.even if the peat 
and sand have to he purchase'!, which in most cases would 
have to be done. I have tried peat from other districts 
for hard-wooded stuff, but the result has not been equal to 
the best Surrey. Spirals, for the most part, are now over, 
and the plants should be set out in a good bed and kept 
mulched and watered. The largest plant may be divided 
to increase stock. Shift young plants of Mignonette 
intended to form specimens into larger pot?. If given good 
soil and enough pot-room, a single plant may be grown 
into a large mass. See that the climbers are properly 
attended to in thinning and training. Fire may be dis¬ 
continued now. 

Stove. 

Ixoras, when well grown, are among the finest of 
exhibition plants, hut they require a high temperature, 
and a thin shade on bright days must be used in order to 
secure a moist atmosphere. The shade will obviate the 
necessity for much ventilation ; in fact, a free ventilation 
with a view of keeping down temperature will prove to he 
a mistake, as it dries the atmosphere too much; or, in 
other words, if much air is admitted, it will be impossible 
to keep the internal atmosphere sufficiently moist for 
healthy growth ; hence the necessity for tempering the 
sun’s rays by shade in bright weather. Vinca rosea and 
its variety oculata are useful plants at this season. 
Should he potter! in rich soil, made fairly porous with sand, 
so that the large supplies of water these plants need may 
pass freely away. Liquid-manure should be given as soon 
as the plants show flower. Young growing plants must 
be pinched to get the necessary breaks to make good speci¬ 
mens. Medinillu magnifies is a grand stove plant when well 
grown. Will do in the same temperature as Ixoras. This 
plant requires growing, and it is onlj* in skilful hands that 
fine specimens are seen. The huge clusters of flowers hang 
down like bunches of Grapes before the flowers expand. 
Should be treated liberally* in soil and pot-room, and liquid- 
manure given when the flower-buds appear. Sulphate of 
ammonia nmy be used at the finish. Keep down fires now, 
hut make a good use of the sun-heat during the day, letting 
the pipes get cool. Night temperature, 70 degs. ; day 
temperature, if the atmosphere is kept moist, may rise to 
So degs., and at closing-time to 9;) degs. 

Orchard-house. 

By the end of the month, if not before, if a full collection 1 
of trees are grown in pots, some rearrangement w*ill lie 
necessary. Some of the late Plums may be placed outside 
in a sheltere l spot, and afterwards plunged in an open 
situation. This will give more room for Peaches and 
Nectarines. Rich top-dressings may he applied now’, and 
liquid-manure given in a weak state to those trees with 
pot? well filled with roots. It U not customary to repot 
these trees annually. They may, in fact, lie carried on for 
years w’ithout repotting when the trees are large and of 
good age. Use the hose or garden-engine daily, especially 
in the afternoons of bright, sunny days, shutting up not 
later than four o’clock ; but a notch of air should be given 
after the sun has gone down, just sufficient to keep up a 
circulation. The soil in the borders if trees are planted 
therein should be kept moist, and the young w*ood properly 
thinned. 

Work in the Vinery 

will be urgent now’. There must be no delay in stopping 
sublaterals, or the Vines will be full of useless growth. 
The simplest way of doing it is to rub off all sub-growth 
below’ the bunches, and stop all above to one leaf. If two 
leaves are left alxn e the bunch, there will be two openings 
—or safety-valves, if I may so term it—to keep back eyes 
from breaking, and these tw’o sublaterals should be pinched, 
if required, to keep down useless growth. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes may be filled now. Clusters of Sweet 
Peas of one colour trained to the w*all will look well at the 
ends of the boxes. White Marguerites. Scarlet “ Gera¬ 
niums," with Blue Lobelias and White Ivy “Geraniums” 
hanging over the front, will he a pretty way of filling 
good-sized boxes, and, of course, there are other arrange¬ 
ments equally suitable. I think simple arrangements 
look best. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Bedding out may he set about in earnest now where the 
plants have been well hardened. Those who take plants 
direct from the greenhouse must expect them to suffer. 
If the plants are ready, do not wait for rain. Get them 
out ana give one thorough soaking. Rains will come in 
due time, and then the hose or the water-pot can be laid 
aside for a time. Make a hollow place round Hollyhocks 




» In cold or northern district* the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
result*. 


by drawing the earth away from the stem a little. Those 
who have plenty of short manure for mulching the strong 
rooting things are masters of the situation in a dry time. 
Wireworms are busy among Carnations. The best course 
now is to place something in the soil that will drive them 
away. Carrots or French Beans will do this, and if the 
parts are examined, often the wireworms will be kept 
dowm, if not entirely got rid of. Divide Auriculas. Prim¬ 
roses and Daisies,and plants in a shady border, mulch w’ith 
a little fine compost We use the remains of the rubbish- 
heap which has been acted on by fire. All plants grow 
well in this material, and it tends to keep the moisture in 
the land. Prick off seedlings of all kinds which have been 
raised in boxes in frames. Sow Pansies thinly in cool, 
rich land. Four-foot beds are the most convenient for 
cleaning and weeding. The alleys between the beds 
should he 18 inches wide. 

Fruit Garden. 

Caterpillars and aphides on fruit-trees must be promptly 
destroyed. Handpicking is the best way of dealing with 
grubs and caterpillars. They may l»e easily found in the 
curled-up leaves. The Pear-slug (larv;«* of a saw-fly) some¬ 
times attacks the foliage of Pear-trees. Dusting with 
lime or syringing w r ith lime-water will destroy them, and 
if taken in time they may lie got rid of without doing much 
harm. I once saw a lot of Pear-tree9 seriously damaged 
by these insects through the man in charge not knowing 
what was wrong and procrastinating. But I w’ish all the 
insect pests we have to deal with were as easily disposed as 
the Pear-slug, Unfruitful Strawberries should be cleared 
away. They usually make large foliage and throw strong 
runners, and therein lies the danger of letting them 
remain. Better a blank in the bed than a useless plant. 
There will he a goad deal of tying in Peach-houses now. 
The young wood should be got down to the trellis. 
Peaches will take a good deal of nourishment, either as 
liquid-manure, or the artificial may be sprinkled on the 
border and watered in with the hose. 1 think there is 
great saving of labour w’here a hose can be used, but this 
requires a supply of water from an elevated tank. Ripen¬ 
ing Grapes must have a buoyant temperature, with a 
little air on all night, night temperature 00 degs., and this 
will require a little fire-heat for a little longer probably. 
Late Grajies also should have a little warmth in the pipes 
till the thinning is finished, or until a temperature of 
60 degs. can be kept without fires. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sulphate of ammonia may be scattered over the Onion- 
beds in showery weather. A couple of pounds per square 
rod will be enough ; it should be scattered evenly. It is 
very stimulating, and will rush the plants into Bize 
when they are liable to be attacked by maggots. Thin 
Onions and other crops in showery weather if possible. 
There will be less disturbance of the plants left. After 
thinning, pass the Dutch hoe between the row’s. Prepare 
Celery trenches as land becomes vacant. Home quick 
turning in crops may lie planted on the ridges where 
Celery is blanched with paper. Deep trenches are not 
necessary ; in fact, very good Celery may be grown on the 
surface if liquid-manure is available', or some short-manure 
can be had for mulching. Where much Celery is required 
for stew ing the bed system may be adopted for part of 
the crops. This consists in excavating the soil more or 
less over a given piece of land, and setting out the plants in 
row’s one foot apart across the bed. Beds from 4 feet or 
5 feet in diameter are of a useful size, and the earthing up 
can easily be managed. Plant out I^eeks in shallow, well- 
manured trenches, 18 inches apart. Soil can he drawn up 
round the stems to blanch them when sufficient growth 
has been made. Fill all spare frames with Cucumbers or 
Melons. Sow’ Marrow Peas. Tomatoes will be safe out¬ 
side now if well hardened. Tomatoes under glass are now’ 
ripening and should not be overwatered, or the fruit will 
crack. E. Hobdav. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 
to May :10th. 

Beyond a carpet bed or two, and a few’ subtropicals, we 
have now r pretty well finished bedding out. We have 
planted in a sheltered nook a good mass of the new dwarf 
Cannas. These plants will he more sought after as they 
become better know’n, but they must have a sheltered 
position, os strong winds disfigure the foliage, and ragged 
leaves always spoil the effect. It is ever wise to get rid of 
surplus stock the moment the beds are filled. Plants may 
die or be damaged by the hoe of some careless workman, 
and there must be no blanks in the beds. Some planters 
w’ait for rain before bedding out, and if small annual stuff 
has to be set out, the waiting policy, if not too long 
extended, may pay, but I should never think of waiting 
for rain w’hen turning plants out of pot*. Every 
plant i9 soaked about an hour before planting. If 
the halls of earth are planted in dry beds, the fine 
soil will fill in around, and in the evening a soaking of water 
will make all comfortable. We never water plants which 
require a real soaking w’ith the rosed pot, or with the rose 
on the hose. The spout of the water-pot or the nozzle of the 
hose relieved of some of the water pressure will make 
I letter w’ork. There are limes w’hen a rosed-pot may be 
used to sprinkle foliage, but root-watering is best done in 
a different way. Looked over Roses to clear away 
suckers. This is a matter that must not lie neglected, 
especially in the case of dwarf Roses. Plants are often 
killed by leaving the strong shoot to grow below the spot 
where the bud was inserted. Maggots are more than 
usually troublesome this season in some districts. We 
have kept them down on Roses and fruit-trees by hand¬ 
picking, special attention being given to the curled-up 
leaves. Sowed Lettuces, pricked out late Celery, 
including Celeriac. Planted Vegetable Marrow’s and 
ridge Cucumbers. Of the latter we only grow a few plants 
to produce Gherkins for pickling, os we have always 
plenty of Cucumbers under glass, and when the bedding 
plants are cleared out, all spare frames are filled with 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Tomatoes. We have finished 
planting Tomatoes against warm walls and fences, but 
shall plant about a thousand altogether in the open next 
week. We find there is nothing better for open planting 
than Early Ruby. In this variety we get size, colour, ana 
weight of crop, combined with curliness. Shifted earliest 
Cyclamens into 5-inch pots, and moved to cold frames. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


freely underground, and may be readily increased 
by division. 



ANNUAL SUNFLOWERS. 


Of late years the Sunflower has been better 
planted than we used to see in old gardens. It 
is not a border flower—that is, should not be 
planted in regimental way at the back, a formal 
row of stems without suitable plants for associa¬ 
tion. The common annual Sunflower creates a 
superb picture for colour 
when amongst shrubs or 
in bold masses. I saw last 
year a concrete Italian-like 
house with a garden in 
front filled with Sunflowers, 
a pleasant and appropriate 
foreground. It is scarcely 
necessary to write that, of 
all annuals, the Sunflower 
is one of the most easy to 
raise from seed, which can 
be sown either in the open 
ground where the plants 
x are to remain, or in a pot 
and placed in a window, or 
in the greenhouse. It is 
late to sow now, but seed¬ 
lings are cheap. The size 
of the flower depends upon 
the character of the soil, 
the finest growth, of course, 
coming from well-prepared 
rich ground. In small 
gardens Sunflowers are a 
mistake. They occupy 
space that should be given 
to more precious things. 

Our illustration shows to 
what a height tho Sun¬ 
flower will reach in other 
gardens than in England. 

The plant represented in 
the illustration was grown 
in a Savoy garden, and is 
only one of many of the 
height mentioned, some 
being even taller. Both soil 
and position were excellent 
for the plant. 

HeLIANTHUS ANJiUTT.S is 
the botanical name of the 
common annual Sunflower, 
but it varies greatly, and 
varietal names have been 
given in many cases, such 
as globose*. A very pretty 
kind, as easily raised as the 
common species, is H. 
cucumerifolius, which 
grows, as a rule, about 
three feet in height; it has 
glossy bright green leaves, 
and comparatively small 
yellow flowers, a pleasing 
norder plant. C. 


Hieracium villosum— Tho Hieracium 
family and its kindred are chiefly of weedy 
character, but an exception must bo made in 
favour of ono or two kinds that deserve some 
attention, especially the subject of this note. 
The Shaggy Hawkwoed is an appropriate name 
for it, as the leaves and flower-stems as well are 
covered with white shaggy hairs. Tho flower is 


The Wood Sorrels. 

—O. Bowieana, O. lobata, 
and O. Deppei used to 
flower finely at York. O. 
lobata is a wonderful plant 
for spreading, owing to the 
manner in which it sows 
itself. The seeds are con¬ 
tained in an elastic skin, 
and when they are quite 
ripe this skin suddenly 
bursts and projects the seed 
in all directions to a dis¬ 
tance of 2 feet or 3 feet. 

I have seen seedlings come 
up all over a gravel walk 
which ran by a border in 
which plants of 0. lobata 
were growing.—W. M. 

Vancouveria hexandra.- It would be 
difficult to find a more graceful hardy plant than 
this, which has all the elegance and beauty of 
Maiden-hair Fern, and is a gem for the rock 
garden to associate with some bright-flowering 
plant. The flowers are white, on slender, 
branched spikes, much like those of an Epime- 
dium. For its leafy beauty, however, it is most 
noteworthy, and it is easy to grow in free,_moist 
soil with full exposure, ptenlkdat the ‘ 
large rockLwith a cool, nofe,hef4aJi>e(-t! 


A giant Annual Sunflower, 20 feet high, the flower 22 inches acio«. 


large, of a rich yellow colour, and borne on a 
stem about 1 foot high. 

Genista pilosa. —In common with most of 
the early-flowering Genistas and Cytisuses, this 
species is this year blooming with extreme free¬ 
dom. It is one of tho dwarfest of Genistas, 
being of dense prostrate habit, and it is on that 
account especially useful for the rock garden 
and for making an undergrowth to other taller 
shrubs. A bod of Caraganas at Kew carpeted 
with this plant in full flower is now very 


pretty. The leaves are small and lanceolate, 
having the under surface covered with a closely 
pressed silvery down. The flowers, of a bright 
golden-yellow, are produced in the leaf-axils of 
last year’s growths. The species is a native of 
Britain, but it is not particular^' common, being 
confined to dry, elevated tracts in the southern 
counties. It is, however, widely spread over 
tho more southern parts of Europe. It may be 
propagated by cuttings taken in July and 
August, or by seeds, which ripen in abundance 
most seasons. 


IN THE GARDEN IN MAY. 

Wiiat a wealth of interesting plants one finds 
in the hardy flow r er garden just at present ! 
Amongst the various yellow-coloured kinds we 
have the golden Globe-flowers, or Trollius, in¬ 
cluding T. europjeus, pale yellow', and its creamy- 
white variety, though the latter does not bloom 
until the tvpe has almost finished. T. asiaticus 
varies in different shades of golden yellow, and 
is taller than T. europaeus. T. asiaticus 
H.-croceo is a deep rich orange. T. Ledebouri 
and T. Loddigesi appear to be forms of asiaticus, 
as is also T. giganteus, whilst T. americanus is 
very much like a tall form of europaeus. T. 
napellifolius is very distinct, its rich yellow 
flowers rising profusely 6 inches higher than its 
compact tuft of pretty foliage. T. acaulis has 
deep orange, semi-double flow'ers, produced 
singly on sturdy stems only 0 inches high ; the 
outer petals, slightly tinged with green, are 
toothed at the edges ; this is a very distinct 
plant indeed. The Double Marsh Marigold 
(Caltha palustris fl.-pl.) is very bright just at 
present, following immediately in the wake of 
C. palustris monstrosa, which is fading as tho 
former commences to flower. Geum miniatum, 
G. hybridum, and G. aureum are also beau¬ 
tiful ; the two first are different shades of 
orange, the latter yellow. A plant very much 
like a yellow Geum is Sieversia elata, which 
throw’s up quite a number of spikes bearing 
numerous yellow' flowers. Chrysogonum virgi- 
nianum, Amebia echioides, Ranunculus gramini- 
folius, R. speciosus fl.-pl., and Hemerocallis 
minor or graminifolius are all yellow May- 
flow'ering plants, whilst Lithospermum hirtum 
and L. canescens should certainly not be for¬ 
gotten. These two perennial Gromw'ells are 
perfectly hardy and form tufts of deep yellow 
flowers. A good rock shrub is Berlieris rubri- 
caulis, like a dw’arf form of B. empetriformis, 
with small round yellow flowers. 

Amongst Irises I find longipetala in bloom, 
w'ith its chaste Orchid-like flow'ers, the standards 
pale blue and tho falls heavily pencilled with the 
same colour on a wdiito ground, with a touch of 
orange towards the base. Iris cri9tata is a mass 
of lovely blue, and anovelty islris bosniaca, which 
has large pale yellow flowers ; this is a dwarf 
rhizomatou9 kind and a good plant. Iris macro¬ 
siphon var. flava is scarcely definable, so delicate 
is the delicious creamy flower (with its faint 
crimson markings), which is borne on a stem 
G inches high, and is well worth the glass pro¬ 
tection which shields it from winds. Another 
beautiful Iris in flower now is I. Korolkowi 
violacea. 

Two beautiful finc-foliaged plants arc Rodger- 
sia podophylla and Podophyllum Emodi ; the 
former, with its handsome bronzy leaves, makes 
an excellent pot plant, and as such is very useful 
for decoration. The latter has dark green leaves, 
prettily marbled with chocolate ; its milk-w’hite 
flowers are past and the seed-pods are still green, 
but will look when ripe like an egg-shaped 
Cherry. Tritoma pauciflora, a very pretty 
yellow flowering kinds with pendulous spikes, 
and T. Tucki are May-flowering. A good 
new plant is Incarvillea Delavayi, which has 
a spike 1 foot high with already tw r o flow'ers 
—more to follow', of a bright rose colour 
with yellow throat. The individual flower 
is of the same shape almost and quite as large 
as that of a Gloxinia, but the throat is more 
congested. Trillium grandiflorum deserves all 
that can be said of it. T. erectum album is also 
very pretty and distinct with its greenish-white 
flowers, with a conspicuous black pistil. Nym- 
pluea Laydekeri rosea opened its first flowers on 
May 10 under glass. Cyclamen repandum has 
a profusion of bright crimson flowers all through 
May. Pedicularis canadensis bears curious, 
Ajuga-like heads of flowers, varying in colour 
from pale yellQW to r^ ( C^m 48 sja_Cu 8 icksi, 
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with its pale glaucous foiiago and grey-blue 
spikes (3 feet high) is very handsome. A rare 
plant is OnosmaBorigine, which has pale sulphur- 
coloured flowers, borne on a very robust spike. 
Eremurus Elwesianus, opening its first few 
flowers on an already 9-foot spike, promises a 
great deal of beauty for some time to come, 
considering that the flower part of the spike 
is quite 3 feet long. A good dwarf Lupin is 
Nutkatensis, only IS inches high. Lithosper- 
mum prostratuni is now a sheet of that 
exquisite blue which is also to be found just at 
present in Gentiana verna, Myosotis rupicola, 
and, a little later, in Gentiana bavarica. Aren- 
aria montana, or, as I believe it to be, Aren- 
aria grandiflora, is showing visible signs that 
it is going to be as good as last season—mounds 
of the purest white. Some of the Pieony tribe 
are also in flower. P. YVitmanniana has a few 
of its pale yellow flowers, but they have been a 
trifle damaged by the wind. A bed of P. 
tenuifolia is magnificent, numbers of its crimson 
flowers resting upon a cushion of the most 
finely cut and elegant foliage. P. decora 
elatior is a handsome plant, with large rosy- 
crimson flowers and very distinct and orna¬ 
mental foliage. P. peregrina compacta is also a 
very good plant. Amongst Dodecatheons may be 
found Jeffreyanum, integrifolium,Clevelandi and 
Meadia in variety. D. Clevelandi is very distinct, 
pushing up its pale green leaves very early, and 
now its spike of pretty dark centred flowers with 
white upturned petals tinged more or less to¬ 
wards the tips with rose. The varieties of Phlox 


Bugle (Ajuga reptans). Apparently self-sown, 
it came up two or three years ago in an odd 
comer, where it interfered with nothing, and 
spreading over the surface of the soil, forms a 
mass of spikes of bright blue. It shows the 
bronze-tinged foliage peculiar to it, and which 
contrasts well with the colour of the blossoms. 
Some would probably be inclined to spurn it as 
a common weed, but it is pretty enough to rank 
among cultivated plants.—U. 

Poppy Prince of Orange.— This is a 
very fine variety of the Oriental Poppy, with 
flowers of a lighter orange-scarlet shade than 
those of the type. These giant Poppies have a 
fine effect when boldly grouped, especially in 
association with shrubs. They are also useful 
as cut flowers for large vases, and if cut just as 
the buds are bursting, the flowers open in the 
house and last longer than when they expand 
upon the plant. 


THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

There are few more taking sights than a border 
with several hundred scapes of this lovely 
Amaryllis in bloom under an autumnal sun. 
There is more than one variety of the Bella¬ 
donna Lily, that figured in the accompanying 
illustration being an exceedingly beautiful form. 
The flowers are delicate pink, and in bold 
clusters, which gain in effect from the chocolate- 
coloured scapes. A hot, sunny, well-drained 
border is the place this Lily delights in, and 



The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) in a Devonshire garden. From a photograph hy 
Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


setacea and other rock kinds, Aquilegia ccerulea, 
A. canadensis, and A. fiabellata alba are pretty. 
The last only grows 1 foot high, and has white 
flowers with a slight tinge of blue in them. Many 
mossy Saxifrages, Scillasof the campanulata and 
pyramidalis section, Centaurea montana in blue, 
white, sulphur, red, purple, and flesh colours 
are also in bloom. Mertensia alpina has flowers 
something like those of M. sibirica, but the 
habit is totally different. Pent9temon Menziesi 
is now bearing its dark blue flowers. Silene 
pennsylvanica, in habit like S. virginica, but 
dwarfer, with its pale pink flowers, is very 
pretty, and amongst the Candytufts might be 
mentioned a very dwarf compact-growing species 
called Iberis pinnata, which only rises a few 
inches above the ground and forms quite a snowy 
cushion. G. 


Cerinthe major. —In response to the 
Editor of Gardening for unusual plants, I send 
a spray of Cerinthe major, from a plant which 
has been in full flower in my greenhouse since 
the end of January. The seen was originally 
gathered in a hedge at Taormina, Sicily, in 1892, 
and saved annually. It flowers in the open 
ground during summer and is potted up before 
the frost takes it.— Mrs. Hutton. [A wry 
interesting annual of the Borage family with 
yellow flowers. Cerinthes are half hardy , quiet 
in colour, and scarcely showy enough for all 
gardens. — Ed.] 

The common Bugle. —Oneof the prettiest 
things in ray gardenia a mass off the common 
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when grown in pots, loam, leaf-mould, and sharp 
silver-sand, in about equal proportions, make an 
excellent compost. I have seen many borders 
of these flowers in perfection in the autumn, 
and they make a splendid picture of colour, so 
unlike everything else in bloom at that time. 
A very interesting account of this Amaryllis 
was given in Gardening, January 11th, 1896, 
p. 693. A variety named Blanda blooms earlier 
than this species, and has paler-coloured flowers 

C. 


Viburnum plicatum is not a shrub one would 
recommend for training on walls, but when so grown is a 
perfect picture of profuse bloom. It is covered so thickly 
with its flower-clusters from bottom to top, that scarcely 
a green leaf is visible. Bushy plants in the rock garden 
are only thinly flowered, so that it would appear as if the 
wall treatment was more favourable. 

Two hardy Cyprlpediums now flowering are 
C. macranthum, which is very line, the flowers of a rich 
self rosy-purmle shade, the pouch large and much inflated, 
and C. occiaentale, with twisted sepals and petals of a 
greenish-brown colour, the pouch of a clear rich yellow. 

Aster alpinus superbus.— There can be no 
reasonable objection to the name as regards this variety 
of A. alpinus. It is truly a superb form with a deep blue 
flower nearly or quite as large as that of Engeron 
speoiosus, and borne on a strong 9tem 6 inches or more in 
height. 

Hemerocallls Dumortierl is a handsome Day 
Lily now flowering, and would make a charming com¬ 
panion to the paler yellow Day Lily. Its flowers are of 
a deep orange-yellow shade, bright and most distinct, the 
blooms borne boldly on a thick, erect stem. 

A Green Cowslip.—I enclose a green wild Cowslip. 
If you think it at all interesting or rare perhaps you will 
kindly make some remark nbout it in Gakds.nixg. —B. E. 
Tristram. [A very interesting and pretty flower. Mar* 
if and take care of it in the future.—E d.] 


MULCHING TUFTED PANSIES 
(VIOLAS). 

The exceptionally hot weather of the past few 
weeks has proved trying for all Pansies. Plants 
which were rooted miring last July and planted 
out into their permanent quarters in the autumn 
had hy the early part of March developed into 
large clumps. The warm days succeeding this 
period also assisted in their further development, 
and now, notwithstanding the exceptional heat, 
combined with trying north-east and easterly 
winds, with sharp frosts in addition, those roots 
planted out during October last are in full 
beauty. On the other hand, those who deferred 
their planting until the spring can scarcely 
rejoice. March and early April were busy times 
with many. Plants secured at that time were 
immediately planted out in their permanent 
quarters, shielded from the hot sun during the 
daytime with the aid of flower-pots placed in an 
inverted position over them until it was thought 
they were able to hold their own. The genial 
weather and gentle April showers were each 
day hoped for, but unfortunately they have 
never arrived. And now almost every day, 
water-pot in hand, the enthusiast has to care¬ 
fully overlook his plants to assure himself that 
progress is made. Under these circumstances 
much anxiety may be avoided and the plants 
considerably benefited by going over all those in 
the border, and mulching them with some light 
material. This will keep the roots cool, and 
at the same time act as a splendid stimulant to 
the plants when once the roots find their way into 
this material. It is better to pass the mulch¬ 
ing material through a coarse sieve, as the com¬ 
post can then he readily placed well into the 
base of the plant, encouraging the young 
growt hs into root action. A capital compost for 
mulching is a third each of light loam and leaf- 
mould, with a similar quantity of thoroughly 
decayed cow-manure, or failing the latter, a 
x similar quantity of thoroughly decayed 
stable-manure. After passing the whole of 
this through a coarse sieve, mix thoroughly, 
and place the compost round the plants with 
the hands. The use of tools is inexpedient, 
as the new growths may be easily damaged now. 
Should we be fortunate in having a gentle rain 
to follow this operation, the plants will quickly 
make headway. D. B. Crane. 


Cytisus purpureus.— Nearly all the 
Cytisuses and Genistas have flowers that are 
white or yellow, or of some shado intermediate 
between the two, but in this species we have a 
distinct and welcome break. It is a shrub of 
dwarf, semi-prostrate habit, and just now its 
slender, graceful shoots are loaded with bright 
pinkish-purple flowers. There is a variety with 
almost pure white flowers, and there are also 
others of a more or less rosy colour. The plant 
may ho used near the front of a border, or as a 
kind of undergrowth to shrubs that are erect 
growing and do not obstruct the light too much. 
It can be easily increased either by seeds or 
cuttings, and is sometimos grafted on stocks of 
Laburnum to form standards. It is believed 
that the curious Cytisus Adami, which bears 
both the flowers of this species and those of the 
common Laburnum simultaneously, was origin¬ 
ally produced in this way—one of the very rare 
instances of hybridisation by grafting. C. pur- 
pureus was introduced a little over 100 years 
ago.—B. 

592. — Wire worms. -V’ our correspondent should have 
veil pared and burnt the surface of the ground ; that not 
>eing done, he will find t he wirewomi troublesome. A good 
■ uiting of freNh lime would be as beneficial as most things. 
—Tiios. Franklin. 
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FRUIT. 

PROPAGATING FRUIT-TREES. 

The Peach and Nectarine under glass. 
The Nectarine being a variety of the Peach, 
in all cultural details their treatment is similar ; 
therefore in treating of the Peach wo include 
.also the Nectarine. As regards soil, good 
Wheat land will generally grow fine Peaches 
without much renewing. A good deep loam, 
overlaying lime-stone or chalk, will do without 
manure until the trees begin to bear ; then rich 
top-dressings should bo applied. I am rather in 
favour of artificial manure for these top- 
dressings. A mixture of l>one-meal and 
Iethemic guano is very suitable, or the bone- 
meal may be applied when the 1 orders are 
dressed, just before the trees are started, and 
the Iethemic about the timo the stoning is 
finished. Artificial manure may be used instead 
of the bone-meal occasionally, as all plants like 
a change of food. Where the natural soil is 
suitable and the drainage right, all that is 
required is to trench it as deep as it will bear, 
adding a little old limo and wood-ashes, 
and, when the borders have settled, plant 
the trees. Autumn-planting is best. Young 
trees will always make wood enough under 
glass without manure. Healthy Peach-trees 
will fill a good-sized house in three or four years. 
If the growth is not too gross very little cut¬ 
ting back will be required. Train the shoots in 
as they grow, and if the trees are vigorous some 
of the best placed laterals may be laid in also, 
but no crowding should be permitted. After 
the trees are fairly started the most important 
w'ork is the management of the young wood 
Disbudding, whether the trees are forced or 
grown on more slowly, should begin as soon ;is 
the shoots are 1 inch long, first rubbing oft’ 
those which spring directly from the front and 
back of the branches, the side shoots being left 
for further consideration. What is known as 
the Hamiltonian system is virtually so to disbud 
a.s to leave all the bearing shoots on the lower 
side of the branches. There is not much advan 
tage in the plan beyond the fact that a system 
of any kind fairly carried out tends to fix the 
matter more fully in young minds. The dis¬ 
budding may occupy a month, removing a few 
shoots at intervals, and when the work is 
finished there will be one shoot near the base of 
each branch and a leader at the extreme end. 
If the branches are long a second side shoot may 
be left about midway between the base and the 
end. Sometimes, to avoid overcrowding, the 
leading shoots are pinched when about 8 inches 
or 9 inches of wood has been made. 

In thinning the Peaches, healthy trees, if well 
nourished by liquid-manure and top-dressing, 
will carry with ease from two to three fruits to 
every square foot of space. It is mainly a 
question of feeding, and Peaches will do with 
more nourishment than many suppose. The 
borders in the Peach-house should never be 
permitted to get dust-dry, and during growth 
the syringe or hose should be used very freely. 

To obtain early Peaches the house should be 
closed for forcing in December, beginning with 
the low temperature of 45 degs. at night, rising 
to 50 degs. or a little more when the trees are 
in bloom ; then 55 degs. till the stoning is well 
advanced, and 60 degs. to 65 degs. after the 
stoning period is safely passed. 

Ventilation is most important. If the house 
is kept too close the leaves will be soft and 
thin, and the red-spider are sure to attack them. 
On mild days ventilate freely, giving front or 
side ventilation, as well as at top. Open the 
lights early in the morning, and close and 
syringe early in the afternoon. Make the sun 
do as much work as possible, and this is best 
done when the atmosphere is pure, as soon os 
the house is closed after a free ventilation. To 
obtain fine colour, the fruits must be freely 
exposed to the sunshine, removing a few leaves, 
if necessary, for that purpose. The tempera¬ 
tures are for the night only. Day temperatures 
may be 10 degs. higher, as in bright weather it 
will; and as the thermometer may rise to 80 degs., 
or after closing with a saturated atmosphero, a 
temperature of 85 degs. to 90 degs. for an hour 
or two will do no harm. 

Varieties. —For heavy cropping I should 
select Hale’s Early, Rivers’ Early York, Royal 
George, Dymond, Walbyjtqn Admirabli 
tarines Lord Napier, ” 
uigmzf*™ ™ 


Royal 

lburtqn Admirable* Nec- 
, Mumb^l^t, unjl ipjruge. 


Winter pruning. —As soon as the Peaches 
are gathered, a good many of the old branches, 
about which no doubt exists, may be cut out. 
The remainder of the pruning may be done 
any time after the leaves are down, and the trees 
should always have a good wash with Gishurst 
compound before the buds move, and the in¬ 
terior of the house washed or painted. 

Peaches in the open air. 

One of the reasons why amateurs fail with the 
Peach in the open air is they do not keep the 
trees free from insects ; and the black-fly curls 
up the foliage and seriously injures the young 
wood. It costs less to keep the trees clean 
than have them eaten up with insects. The 
moment the first green or black-fly is seen go 
over the trees with the Tobacco-powder, and 
puff a little in here and there among the young 
foliage. Repeat once a week, and there will bo 
very little trouble with green or black-fly. Red- 
spider does not often touch vigorous trees which 
are kept clean and moist enough at the root. 
The Peacli in other respects requires the same 
care iu disbudding, training, etc., outside as 
inside, and the pruning and training should be 
done before the buds get very prominent. All 
the varieties named for inside may also be 
planted outside, with the addition of Waterloo, 
Barrington, Noblesse, Condor, Grosse Mignonne, 
and Stirling Castle. Nectarines: Pitmaston 
Orange, Violette Hative, and Pineapple. H. 


GOOD DESSERT GOOSEBERRIES. 

Few amateurs possessing a garden of any size 
are without Gooseberries, and if they grow the 


Lion, amongst the yellows none can beat the 
following, which, however,are not large. Of the 
first named are Yellow Rough, Golden Ball, and 
Yellow Champagne, and among white kinds 
Whitesmith, Hedgehog, and Shiner are excel¬ 
lent, the best reds being Ironmonger, Red 
Champagne, Warrington (of splendid flavour), 
and Whinham’s Industry. These are not 
large, but delicious when ripe, and among 
the green kinds must be named Green Gage, 
Keepsake, and Hedgehog. I am aware that 
those who grow for size will not care for 
the list noted for flavour ; but these are so good, 
and when grown on a wall bear so long, that 
I am induced to add them to my list of good 
kinds for dessert. As regards the culture of 
Gooseberries for profit, many amateurs could 
grow them on walls as cordons, or as bush, or 
in other forms, and by good culture obtain much 
better results than are often seen with starved 
bushes. I will now note the importance of 
Pruning and various modes of growth to get 
fine fruit and a long succession. I find tliat it 
is much the best to get strong trees at the start. 
By this I mean healthy stock, specially grown for 
the wall, cordon, or bush. These, if obtained 
from a good fruit establishment, will be true to 
name, and have been pruned one season into 
shape. They are in better condition for ama¬ 
teurs than small trees, which are of manv shapes 
and sizes. The cordon trees have much to re¬ 
commend them, and may be single, double, or, 
say, three cordon growths or more, and to get 
these the trees are cut back to a certain number 
of growths when -young, those not required 
being cut hard back, and these then form 



Fruits of Gooseberry Dan’s Mistake. 


large kinds well few fruit-trees give a better 
return. Ripe fruits are welcome, and the green 
berries come in handy for tarts at a season when 
one is tired of Rhubarb, and there is little 
choice of other things. The variety illustrated, 
Dan’s Mistake, is what is known as a Lancashire 
prize berry. At one time these fruits were in 
much favour in that county. Gooseberry com¬ 
petitions were very frequent, size and weight 
being the chief points aimed at. The variety 
named abovo is an excellent red variety, and not 
only large, but good in flavour. All the large- 
fruited Gooseberries require special culture. It 
is useless to cut the trees in a haphazard fashion, 
as many kinds are of spreading habit; the 
shoots bend, with the result that many of the 
best fruits are on the ground, therefore require 
care in pruning. Thev also well repay for sup¬ 
port in the way of stakes, and in many places 
it has been found advantageous to grow the 
trees as upright cordons or against walls. 
Grown thus the fruits are readily preserved 
from birds and look well. 

It is not necessary to give a long list of good 
kinds. I will mention a few of the best, and 
will give the large kinds first place ; but as so 
much depends upon culture, it is well to advise 
on the latter. This I will do briefly later on. 
For size the best red varieties are Dan’s 
Mistake, Monarch, and Clayton. Of the yellow 
kinds select Railway, Ringer and Drill. The 
best greens are Fearless, Stock well, Telegraph, 
and Matchless, and the best whites Antagonist, 
Jenny Lind, Lady Leicester, and Alma. 

As regards flavour, an important considera- 


spurs and bear well on the spurs whilst 
the cordon portion is perfecting its growth. 
It must be remembered that the terminals must 
not be stopped or shortened till they have 
reached the allotted length. In the case of 
cordon trees a w r all may soon be covered, and 
one tree will complete as many as six upright 
growths, which should spring from a horizontal 
growth at the base, the tree having two growths 
right and left at about 6 inches from the soil 
and 6 inches to 9 inches apart. After the 
growths are selected, all others should be made 
into spurs. The after culture is simple, merely 
extending the shoots in length and cutting hard 
back any which break out from the main 
branches. Upright single cordons trained to 
stakes are good, and a much quicker crop is 
thus obtained. If bushes are grown it is well 
to cut out the centres freely, such as small 
spray, and train a fair number of shoots to stakes 
or a hoop and get a w r ell-balanced head, in all 
cases having a single leg or stem. This checks 
sucker growth. Planting is best done in October 
or November, and in good land, well manured 
and trenched. The trees require food during 
growth. A good mulch of manure checks red- 
spider. The trees are at times grown in light 
soil and starved, and then suffer for want of 
moisture. G. W. 


Strawberries. —The season for forced fruit 
is now’ drawing to a close, and there should be 
no delay, wdien any plants have been cleared of 
their fruit, in thoroughly washing dow r n all 
shelves and dressing? aklhcrwilh fresh lime, 
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using a portion of sulphur in the limewash, as, 
no matter how much care was taken in keep¬ 
ing the plants clean, with hot weather red- 
spider will soon spread rapidly. There is often 
a want of fruit at the end of May and early 
in .Tune, and for that period I have advised 
cool frames. The plants, if stood on a hard coal- 
ash bottom, finish better and can be kept, much 
cleaner. Such varieties as Sir .T. Paxton and 1 
Sir G. Napier are the best for late work ; the 
latter is less subject to red-spider, and both 
are almost mildew-proof if not over-watered. 
Plants plunged in manure beds will require less 
moisture, but maintain a free circulation and 
warmth in the pipes, as such plants with sudden 
changes of weather are soon affected by mildew. 
The planting of forced plants for autumn supplies 
should not be longer delayed, planting firmly 
in good soil, deeply dug and liberally manured, 
not allowing the plants to suffer from want of 
moisture. It is a good plan to damp over¬ 
head in the evening and to remove the flower- 
spikes as they appear till required for a crop. 


Notes on Vine culture.— Gardeners are 
very ‘busy at this time of the year in the 
vineries, and it depends much 
upon the treatment the Vines 
receive as to -whether they will 

I jroduce handsome bunches and 
arge berries with good bloom 
upon them. All the houses re¬ 
quire attention, and as I write 
these lines there is a keen east 
wind blowing, but at mid-day the 
sun has power enough to raise 
the temperature to a high point. 

Air of course has to be admitted, 
but it ought only to come in 
from the opening at the top of 
the house ; it is better that the 
sidelights should remain closed. 

In one of our houses the Grapes 
are being thinned, and at such a 
time the berries may become 
r.isty—as gardeners term the dis¬ 
coloration and contraction of the 
skin. “ How is it caused ?” 
hear asked. I believe by careless 
handling of the berries, touching 
them with the hair of the head 
when thinning, or opening the 
front and top ventilators at the 
same time. This is sometimes 
»lone to make it pleasant for the 
person thinning during hot sun¬ 
shine, but the cold east wind at 
s ich a time will do its work of 
injury. *Thinning should if pos- 
r ble be done in the cool hours 
o' the morning, and the smallest 
opening at the top of the house 
will admit sufficient air to make 
the atmosphere and temperature 
ajreeable. In the second house 
the shoots ought now to be tied 
out, and stopping the growths 
should be frequently followed 
up. This is an important part of 
the culture of the Vine in the 
early stages of its growth. 

When growths are not wanted 
they should be stopped when they are about 
1 inch or 2 inches in length. All the 
stoppings from a good-sized vinery may be 
c anpressed into two or three handfuls if the 
wjrk is done in good time. Some growers 
allow the laterals to run into shoots a yard or 
more in length before they are cut off. This 
cannot fail to be injurious to the Vines, by 
checking to a serious extent their growth. 
Stopping should be persistently followed up until 
t ie Vines have reached the flowering stage, when 
it is best not to interfere with them until the 
s jtting period is over. It does not matter much 
a i to the treatment of the Black Hamburgh or 
other free-setting varieties, but the Muscats 
and other shy-setting kinds may receive some 
sort of check which might have an injurious 
effect upon the setting of the blossoms. At 
setting-time I raise the temperature about 
5 degs., and keep up a rather dry atmosphere— 
not excessively dry, for the paths and borders 
are sprinkled daily. Thinning the fruit should 
be commenced about ten or twelve days after it 
has set. Muscats require a little artificial aid, 
but if the weather is tine it is sufficient to shake 
the rods daily. It caiybfcvlone by striding the 
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wires with a hoe or a rod of some kind, and the 
pollen will be seen like a cloud of dust. If red- 
spider appears, heat and sulphur the pipes, but 
■ it must not bo done too early, else the effects of 
it, if strong enough to kill the spider, will also 
injure the tender skins of the fruit and cause 
rust.—J. 


THE LUPINS. 

Broadly speaking, the family aluive named 
may be divided into three groups—viz, annuals, 
perennials, and those of a sub-shrubby or 
arborescent character, each alike valuable. 
The number of species met with under cultiva¬ 
tion in gardens is comparatively few, those 
most frequently seen being either annuals or 
perennials. Taking them all in all, not only are 
they a beautiful and interesting, not to say 
useful group of plants, but all of them arc of 
very easy cultivation in any good ordinary 
garden soil. Especially beautiful and varied 
are the numerous varieties of 
Annuals, 

which may briefly be described as among the 
most ornamental of summer-flowering plants. 


These may be sown in the open ground in March 
or April, or in successional batches in both 
months, where they are intended to flower, or 
they may be sown thinly in pots and trans¬ 
planted. The 

Perennial kinds 

are also among the easiest plants to grow, and 
given a good depth of soil into which they may 
root freely, they quickly form handsome 
bushes. Thase when in flower are most effec¬ 
tive. The perennial kinds are readily increased 
by division and also by seeds. When dividing 
the plants it will be found a good plan to pierce 
the prong of a small hand-fork into the woody 
root-stock and then wrench the plants asunder. 
This is a safer method than using a knife for 
many things, the latter often causing the loss of 
many valuable roots. In the case of a good 
strain of L. polyphyllus albus (see cut), divi¬ 
sion is the only certain way of increasing 
it. Notwithstanding good white strains are 
obtainable from seed, and though the white 
polyphyllus may easily be distinguished 
by the foliage alone, there is a good 
deal of variation in point of purity in the 
flowers. I r . is a good plan with these late spring¬ 


flowering plants to propagate them by division 
early the previous autumn. By so doing they 
gather strength before flowering-time comes 
round. There are few herbaceous perennials 
capable of producing a finer effect in the garden 
than well-grown and equally well-flowered ex¬ 
amples of this white Lupin. An old and common 
plant it may lie, but one of the finest notwith¬ 
standing. 

The shrubby kinds are of equally easy culture, 
and may be increased freely by seeds or by cut¬ 
tings slipped off with a heel attached in summer¬ 
time ana inserted in sandy soil in a cold frame. 
In this way L. arboreus roots freely, or self- 
sown seedlings may be obtained in the vicinity 
of the old plants. 

The Tree Lupin (L. arboreus) is a native of 
North America, from whence it came to our 
gardens jtist a little more than a century ago. 
The pale yellow and fragrant blossoms of the 
type are abundantly produced, and when the 
plant attains to a good size it is most effective 
either in the shrubbery or as an isolated speci¬ 
men. When fully grown it is several feet high, 
and often 6 feet through, -while its silvery and 
somewhat downy leaves render it quite distinct. 
It is also an excellent plant against a wall 
having a western aspect. 

The best know f n of the perennial kinds are— 

L. polyphyllus, a bold, free-growing 
perennial attaining 4 feet to 5 feet high and 
having handsome spikes, about 2 feet or more 
in length, of blue, lilac purple, or white flowers. 
Raised from seed this is a somewhat variablo 
plant in point of colour, w hile L. grandifolius is 
a distinct large-leaved form of this plant, also 
known as L. inacrophyllus. 

L. nootkaensis is a plant of dwarfer and 
more compact habit, seldom more than 2 feet 
high. The predominant colour is blue, mingled 
with more or less intense purple, w'ith veins of 
a deeper hue. A neat and showy border plant. 

The above are those most frequently met 
w r ith in cultivation, while such kinds as 
laxiflorus, leucopliyllus, andsub-carnosus deserve 
to l>e more frequently seen than now. Among 
the more tender kinds, L. mutabilis is deserving 
of notice as worthy of cultivation. E. 


GREENHOUSE ARAUCARIAS. 

Of the numerous species of Araucarias that are 
in cultivation only one, A. imbricata (the 
Chilian Monkey Puzzle), can be considered 
hardy in this country, all the others requiring 
the protection of a greenhouse, and some of 
them are very popular for growdn^ under glass. 
The most generally growm is the Norfolk Island 
Pine, 

Araucaria excelsa, which w'hen fully de¬ 
veloped w r ill reach a height of 150 feet or more, 
and yet when not more than a foot high forms a 
beautifully symmetrical-shaped specimen ; hence 
it is very popular for table decoration, for fur¬ 
nishing vases indoors, and such like purposes. 
Owing to its popularity considerable quantities of 
seeds have been imported wdthin the last few 
years, so that it can now' be obtained at a cheaper 
rate than was at one time the case, but for small 
specimens seedlings are not much sought after, 
as they arc not so w r ell furnished at the base as 
plants raised from cuttings. The cuttings, of 
course, must not be formed of the side shoots, as 
they will never make symmetrical-shaped plants, 
the* leading shoots only being chosen for the 
purpose. Where this Araucaria is propagated in 
quantity old stock plants are usually kept for the 
supply of cuttings—that is to say, plants that 
have become bare at the base or outgrown the 
space allotted to them. If the tops of these 
plants are cut off thev will usually push out twre 
or three orevenmore leaders, all of which directly 
they are firm enough may be taken as cuttings. 
These stock plants will cont inue to yield shoots in 
this w ? ay to a greater or less extent for years, 
and in this manner a large quantity of healthy 
young plants may be obtained. The cuttings 
need to be put into small pots of sandy soil and 
placed in a close propagating-frame till rooted. 
Given conditions favourable togrowth and ample 
space for the development of the plants, they 
will form equally symmetrical specimens, 
whether a couple of feet high or ten times that 
height. Hence they are very popular for large 
conservatories,-^*! withc^re may be kept in 
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health for years in a large pot or tub. Indi¬ 
vidual plants of this Araucaria vary a good deal 
from each other in many particulars, and some 
veil-marked forms are in cultivation. One 
variety, glauca, has the foliage of a rich glaucous 
hue, awl when a good form is obtained it is 
a really striking plant. Another beautiful 
variety is robust a, and a well marked one is 
alba spica, but as regards its heavily opinions 
vary. The young growth of this is white, 
changing when mature to green, but the entire 
plant lacks the vigour of the type, and is, 
generally speaking, as an ornamental plant, 
inferior to it. 

Araucaria Bidwilj.i (the Bunya-Bunya Pine 
of Eastern Australia) is a very distinct species, 
but one not often met with, for in a small state 
it has a loose, ungainly appearance—at least, in 
most instances—though occasionally a neater- 
growing individual may be met with. The 
leaves are lanceolate, very sharply pointed, and 
of a deep, glossy green colour. It is more fitted 
for large structures, such as the temperate-house 
at Kew, and under such conditions it forms a 
handsome, dense-growing specimen of the richest 
green. From 6 feet upwards this Araucaria 
shows more of its true character than it does 
below that height. 

Araucaria Rulei is a beautiful and distinct 
species, with wide-spreading branches and 
partially-drooping branchlets. The leaves are 
thick and dark-green, while the entire plant has 
a massive, stately appearance. It is very beau¬ 
tiful when not more than a yard high, but is 
equally effective as a larger specimen. A thriv- 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

TABLE DECORATION WITH ROSES AND 
JAPANESE WINDFLOWER. 

A dinner-table arranged with a number of 
small tubes and vases containing either Roses or 
the white blossoms of the Japanese Anemone, or 
these two subjects together, presents a charming 
and simple picture. The natural grace and 
beauty of the Rose, particularly the Tea-scented, 
Hybrid Tea-scented, and the pleasing little 
blossoms and buds of the Noisette, make an 
ideal display in whatever form they may be 
used. The large blossoms of the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Rose, although of beautiful and rich 
colours, are not so fine in shape as other 
kinds. Due regard should always be paid to a 
pleasing arrangement of the colours, m which 
the richly toned foliage of the Teas and 
Noisettes is freely used. In gardens where it 
may be difficult to obtain sufficient foliage of 
this kind, owing to the limited number of plants 
grown, other foliage may be brought into 
requisition, such as sprigs of the Mahonia, 
Prunus Pissardi, Japanese Honeysuckle, besides 
Asparagus plumosus and other forms of the same 
plant. 

As shown in the accompanying illustration, a 
few vases of such a pretty subject as the White 
Japanese Anemone (Anemone japonica alba), 
judiciously placed amongst the vases of Roses, 
make a pleasing contrast in form and colour, 


ood soil. Observe the rule never to crowd the 
owers, as two or three blooms arranged grace¬ 
fully look far better than twice the number 
arranged in the same space. D. B. Crane. 


ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

Tins will be a busy month for the amateur Rose- 
grower, as future success depends in a largo 
degree upon watchfulness now. We must not 
suffer the tiny “worm i’ th’ bud” to develop. 
Many a promising bud has been destroyed by 
these pests. Nothing less than hand-picking 
can stop their ravages, and we must diligently 
do this now if we would ensure perfect flowers 
later on. Where Roses are allowed to grow in 
much their own sweet way, there, as a rule, 
will be found these caterpillars. Instantly we 
detect a leaf curled, or, as it were, gummed 
together, we must search for the enemy. 

Green fly is also becoming very troublesome 
on old established Roses, mainly owing to the 
absence of rain. A good syringing with water 
will dislodge them, but a solution of Quassia- 
chips and soft-soap, made by boiling h lb. of each 
in 5 gallons of water is about the best remedy 
one can use. The most effectual method of 
application is to put about a pint of the mixture 
into a vessel, and bring it near to the affected 
shoot. Bend the latter over the vessel, and 
with the hand give it a thorough drenching. 
As soon as the cold winds and frosts have 



Roses an<l Japanese White Anemone-flowers as table decorations. From a photograph hy Mrs. Martin, lionrnbrook Hall, Birmingham. 


ing plant of this Araucaria alw r ays commands a 
good price. There is a variety of A. Rulei 
knowm as elegans, far more slender in all its 
parts than the type, but it is usually unhappy- 
looking and in no way desirable. Nearly 
allied to A. Rulei is A. Goldieana, whose foliage 
is more slender than that of A. Rulei, but 
intermediate forms are sometimes to be met 
with. 

A. Cunninghami, one of the most useful 
timber trees of Queensland, has needle-like 
leaves as in A. excelsa, but instead of the 
branches being arranged in a regular frond-like 
manner as in that kind, those of A. Cunning¬ 
hami are more tufted and clustered, thus giving 
to the plant altogether a more irregular outline, 
which is maintained when the specimen attains 
tree-like dimensions. It is more effective over 
4 feet to 5 feet than it is under that hoight. 
One variety, glauca, is very attractive by reason 
of its silvery foliage. 

A. Cooki, which is a native of New Caledo¬ 
nia, has the finest and softest foliage of any of 
the Araucarias, and it requires rather more care 
and attention than most of the others. The 
branches are numerous even on small plants, 
and well furnished with partially - drooping 
branchlets, which in their turn are thickly 
clothed with short awl-shaped leaves. If this 
Araucaria is at all neglected, the foliage quickly 
acquires a yellowish hue, and it is then very 
difficult to restore it to its normal tint. 

A. BRA9IUEN8IS is a common tree in some 
parts of Brazil, but it is very little grown in this 
country, its ornamental qualities not being of a 
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and are highly valued for this purpose, Aspara¬ 
gus and the pretty climbing Fern (Lygodium 
scandens) lending the necessary grace and 
lightness to give a proper finish. On the table 
portrayed in the illustration, the thirteen 
different receptacles have been placed closely 
together to come within the focus of the camera. 
When each vase is placed in its proper position, 
the picture which such a display produces is one 
of much beauty. 

Table decorations in which Roses of one colour 
only are used are charming. The beautiful 
light pink blossoms of Baroness Rothschild or 
Mrs. John Laing are useful in this way, 
or the darker shades of crimson, A. K. 
Williams or General Jacqueminot, exclu¬ 
sively used, look pretty. Rose-leaves and a 
few pieces of Asparagus suffice for foliage. 
With the Teas and other types of the Rose, a 
delicate and handsome display may be made. 
If it is not possible to obtain blossoms of one 
variety, bring into use other varieties of a simi¬ 
lar colour. There are so many to select from, 
and their period of blooming extends over a 
much long period than the H. P.’s, that it is an easy 
matter to have a display of this kind several 
times in the season. The richly-toned foliage of 
the Tea Rose is a picture in itself, and if some of 
the pretty Rose-snoots, buds, and leaves be used 
in conjunction with the blossoms, the grace and 
beauty of such an arrangement w r oula be con¬ 
siderably enriched. 

Flowers of Anemone japonica alba used alter¬ 
nately with the brightest and richest of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, are seen to greater advantage 
than in any other way. The Anemone is easily 
grown and the roots spread rapidly if planted in 


disappeared—say about the twentieth of 
the month—the shoots of Rose-trees and 
bushes must be thinned if w r e desire good 
flowers. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
by retaining a large number of shoots w r e get a 
correspondingly large number of blooms ; on the 
contrary, by retaining them all w'e not only 
weaken all of them, but afford encouragement 
for all the enemies of the Rose. The shoots to 
be destroyed should be those mainly from the 
centre of the plant, our object being to retain 
only those whose foliage can obtain the full 
benefit of sun and air, which are essential to 
success. 

The soil must be constantly stirred at this 
period to prevent evaporation as well as to keep 
down woeds. Do not be in a hurry to use the 
water-pot or hose among the Roses. There is 
plenty of moisture under the surface of most 
soils if we can only keep it there, and by con¬ 
stantly stirring the surface to produce a good 
tilth is the best of all remedies against drought. 

Roses require an abundance of nitrogenous 
food, and we should see they have a good supply, 
so that they can help themselves as they need 
it. Do not imagine that by manuring heavily a 
Meek or so before the Roses bloom that fat 
flowers will result. Mildew w r ill probably come 
instead. The best of all methods of applying 
manure is, in my opinion, in the autumn, then 
the winter rains can wash down the food to the 
roots, and these roots will utilise it and thus 
build up the strength of the dormant buds, 
which in due time will develop the shoot that is 
to produce flowers. If autumn manuring was 
overlooked, and also the early spring applica¬ 
tion, then by all means I give some at once. 
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Probably guano would be the best manure to 
apply now. If it is sprinkled on the land and 
well hoed in, when we do get some rain a por¬ 
tion will find its way to the roots. W. E. 


Leaves falling off Marechal Niel 
Rose (A. II. S.J .—Your Marechal Niel Rose 
is out of health, but it is difficult without more 
information to assign the right cause. Are there 
any symptoms of canker in the main stem ? If 
so we need seek no further for a cause. If the 
wood was not properly ripened, the leaves will 
generally fall in the wav indicated, when 
heat is applied, especially if the heat has been 
excessive ; but you say nothing about the tem¬ 
perature you have kept up. Again, dryness at 
the root, or too much water, or too much arti¬ 
ficial manure would have an injurious effect. 
Probably if you thoroughly examine the plant 
and the condition of the roots in the light of 
what we have w r ritten above, you may be able to 
arrive at some conclusion as to the cause of 
leaves falling. The leaves sent are small and 
thin in texture. 

Rosa sericea. —This is a lovely single 
Rose little known in gardens, but its merits 
only need to be made known, and, in common 
with many other single Roses, it will be sought 
for and planted. The bush is quite 8 feet high, 
making a handsome specimen, the arching shoots 

S erfect wreaths of charming blossoms. The 
owers are distinctly cruciform in shape, as 
they have only four petals about 2 inches across 
and of a pale cream or straw colour, passing to 
white. 

Rosa nutkana is a vigorous and handsome 
single Rose. The bush is quite 8 feet high, and 
the shoots have few spines. The flowers are 
large, numerous, and of a soft pink colour. 
There seems to be some uncertainty, however, 
as to the true Nootka Rose, which we have seen 
described in the Garden and Fore*t as one of the 
finest wild Roses of Western America, the 
flowers white, both flowers and fruit larger than 
those of any other American species. 

Rosa spinosissima var. altaica is a charming 
wild Rose. It is a native of Siberia, and although allied 
to the Burnet Rose, resembling *it in spiny growth and 
tiny leaves, is more erect in habit, with very fine flowers 
of a creamy-white colour. It is also known as R. grandi- 
flora, and is a most welcome and showy kind. 


FERNS. 

Raising Ferns from spores (D. J. 

Coate *).—The spore3 or seeds should bo taken 
from Ferns when ripe, but before they scatter, 
and the fronds require watching. If the fertile 
fronds are taken oil* before the spores are quite 
ripe enough to fall, and laid on sheets of paper 
in a room where there is not much motion in the 
atmosphere, they will fall on the paper, and 
may be gathered up and sown at once. But the 
chief difficulty in raising seedling Ferns is in 
securing a suitable position as regards tempera¬ 
ture and moisture. They must have a close, 
moist, shady spot under glass, with a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs. for greenhouse 
species, and 10 degs. more for stove Ferns. 
They may be sown in pans or boxes. They do 
best in yellow loam, rammed down firm, and 
moistened by sprinkling with a rosed pot. Sow 
the spores thinly on the damp surface, and 
scatter a little finely sifted peat and sand over 
them. Place the pans in a close frame or pro- 
pagating-case in a shady corner of the house. 
Keep the soil moist by dipping the pots in a 
pail of water when necessary. 


Culture of Swaiusonias.— I should be 
glad of a few hints as to growing Swainsonias, 
as to soil, etc. ? As I live in Florence I fancy 
they might bo hardy, as is Mandevilla 
suaveolens. I should be glad to know if in 
England they are almost hardy?—A. A. H. 


%* In the south of England this plant is not 
thoroughly hardy, but in Florence, along with 
Mandevilla, it should be quite so. In England, 
in an ordinary greenhouse, where the frost is 
simply kept out, Swainsonias are most useful 
for supplying cut blooms, as they flower in¬ 
cessantly both winter and summer. Cuttings 
root readily in spring in sandy soil under a bell- 
glass with the aid of a little bottom - heat. 
Pinch out the point 
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induce a bushy habit of growth. A compost 
of three parts loam to one of peat and half- 
decayed horse-dung, with sufficient sand to 
render the compost porous, will grow these 
plants to perfection. If the soil is allowed 
to become dry many times the leaves will 
quickly be infested with red-spider, which 
checks tliat vigorous growth so desirable to 
enable the plants to give large, massive flower 
spikes. Pots 10 inches in diameter will grow 
large specimens. When the pots are full of 
roots copious supplies of liquid-manure will 
assist the growth very much. The foliage 
should be vigorously syringed twice daily 
during the summer to check red-spider. 


THE EVENING PRIMROSES. 

Tiie Evening Primroses (<Knotheras) form one 
of the most beautiful families of garden plants. 
They are mostly confined to North America, are 
perfectly hardy, and, as a rule, easily grown. 
From early April until the autumn frosts set in 
some few r of the species will be found in flower, 
almost dazzling the eyo with their masses of 
rich golden-yellow, white, or rose-tinted blos¬ 
soms, which, unfortunately, in many kinds open 
only in the evening. This, however, is by no 
means general, and some of them will be found 
that open their dazzling flowers during the day. 
The annual species, with the exception of <E. 
odorata and its varieties, are often troublesome 



A Dwaif Evening Primrose ((Enothera marginata). 


from self-sown seeds, and none of them can be 
compared with the perennials and biennials for 
beauty of form or colour. The place for the 
robust growers will be the wild garden and the 
shrubbery border. (E. Lamarckiana is perhaps 
the most useful for this purpose. The only 
thing to guard against is the numerous seedlings, 
which should be thinned out regularly during 
late autumn or spring to 2 feet or 3 feet apart. 
Those like speeiosa, linearis, and fruticosa will 
be found admirably adapted for the mixed 
borders, and those of the marginata section 
make an interesting and charming display on the 
rockery, for which, indeed, they are peculiarly 
adapted. 

The Common Evening Primrose (CE. biennis) 
is not much grown as a garden plant, although 
few biennials are better suited for naturalising 
in woods and shrubberies. Its variety grandi- 
flora, better known perhaps as Lamarckiana, is 
the one usually seen in flower in our borders. 
The whole plant is moro robust and the flowers 
are larger and much finer than those of the type. 
It is an excellent border plant, singularly 
beautiful in large masses, and well adapted for 
the wild garden or shrubbery, as it seeds itself 
in the greatest abundance. It is easily 
increased by seed, which should be sown 
annually to keep up the stock. Native of 
North America, flowering June to August or 
September. 

(E. c.espitosa is very hardy, and a beautiful 
free-flowering species. The flowers are large, 


white, turning to a delicate rose colour with 
age. It is a very distinct and beautiful species. 

(E. fruticosa. —This species and its two or 
three varieties arc splendid hardy herbaceous 
perennials. They rarely exceed 2.** feet or 3 feet 
in height, and all through the summer and 
autumn bear a profusion of the most delightful 
golden-yellow blossoms. The variety Fraseri 
which belongs to glauca is represented in gar¬ 
dens by a taller form of (E. fruticosa. So hardy 
are CE. fruticosa and its varieties that they go on 
flowering after the first frosts in autumn, and 
even our hardest winter leaves them untouched. 
(E. fruticosa well repays cultivation, and the 
clumps should be divided every second year and 
planted into good rich soil. It may also be 
raised from :\ecds, which ripen freely. It is a 
native of dry, barren soil throughout North 
America. 

<E. linearis. —A slender-growing perennial, 
which rarely exceeds a foot or so in height. The 
flowers, which are comparatively large, are of a 
soft pale yellow 7 and fragrant, more so than in 
any of the other species w 7 e have grown. This 
will be found a useful plant for the rock garden, 
where in rich free soil it forms fine tufts. 

(E. marginata, known also in gardens as CE. 
eximia, is well suited for the rock garden or the 
front row 7 of the mixed bonier. Even wdien 
luxuriant it rarely exceeds 6 inches to 10 inches 
in height, and when in free, rich soil it will in 
one season cover a large extent of ground. It is 
an extremely free bloomer, the individual 
flowers measuring 4 inches to 5 inches in 
diameter, white, changing to rose or pink as 
they become older, and in the evening emitting 
a mo.st delicious Magnolia-like scent. It in¬ 
creases rapidly by suckers or underground stems; 
these often travel a long distance and form tufts 
of large, toothed or jagged leaves. All through 
June, July, and August this plant is charming 
in the evening. Cuttings root readily if taken 
with a piece of the root. 

(E. MISSOURIKNSI3.— A low-growing perennial 
from the dry hills throughout Missouri and on 
the Canadian River. It is quite different from 
the above ; the flowers are largo and of a soft 
sulphur-yellow ; the leaves thick and leathery, 
narrow, and of a light shining green. It is 
readily increased by division or cuttings, and 
rarely ripens seed in this country. It thrives 
best in a rich sandy soil, and if growing on the 
border w 7 ill be all the better for a few stones 
buried round the neck of the plant. Its flowers, 
produced from June to August, although best 
in the evening, are often open in the daytime. 
CE. macrocarpa is a synonym. There is also a 
broad-leaved form know n as CE. m. var. latifolia. 

(E. speuiosa. —A charming species, producing 
an abundance of large w hite blossoms from April 
until September. It is an excellent rock-garden 
plant, w'here in dry sunny places it makes 
quite a feature. The flow 7 ers, at first white, 
change with age to a delicate rose. The stems 
are erect, growing from 1 foot to 2 feet in height. 

(E. taraxacifolia is well-named, as it is 
readily recognised by its Dandelion-like leaves. 
It is a good rock plant when given a rich, free 
soil and w r here its trailing stems can overhang a 
ledge. The flow 7 ers are large, varying from 
2 inches to 4 inches in diameter, white w 7 hen 
first open, but becoming pink w 7 ith age. It may 
be readily increased by division or by cuttings. 
(E. acaulis is only a variety of the above with 
smaller flow 7 ers. 

There are others, but the above w 7 ill suffice for 
all ordinary gardens. 


Polemonium humile is a small but pretty species, 
well worthy of the little care necessary to bring it safely 
through the winter. It perishes on cold or wet soils, but 
is hardy in those that are warm and well-drained. Its 
leaves are much smaller than those of P. cmruleum, but 
the flowers are large, pale blue, and borne on stems 
0 inches to 8 inches high. 


The Amethyst Hyacinth (H. amethystmus) is 
one of the choicest flowers of the present week, welcome 
for its lateness when most spring bulbs are going to rest, 
and quite unique in its delicate shade of porcelain blue. 
Such gems as this are worthy of attention, and it is little 
that they need if planted under suitable conditions where 
they will be free from needless disturbance. 


The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotie Plante, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engraving* from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price I**. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-press on Jirust handrinad* 
pa^xr, well bound in vellum , One Uuinea nett. Through all 

Bookseiurs. Original from 
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AQUILEGIAS. 

There are few hardy perennials more generally 
worthy of cultivation than the Aquilegias, 
perfectly hardy and enduring in so far as the 
true perennials are concerned, and in most soils 
these beautiful plants year by year increase in 
beauty and number of flowers produced upon 
individual plants. 'Phis is especially true of the 
larger kinds that are more fitted for the border 
than of the dwarfer alpine forms. With the 
exception of A. sibiriea all the species have 
drooping flowers, and this fact, combined with 
the delicato connection of the stalk with the 
blossom, imparts an exceedingly graceful far¬ 
ing. Aquilegias are best raised from seed, taking 
care that the supply of the choicer kinds, for 
example, A. alpina, A. glandulosa, A. coerulea, 
and others is obtained from some reliable source. 
These flowers are so readily cross-fertilised by 
insects that it is only with care that seed true 
to its kind can bo secured, either by covering up 
a whole plant with fine gauze, or a few pods, ac¬ 
cording to requirements. The ease with which 
these flowers are fertilised has resulted during 
recent years in a most charming race of plants, 
among which are many exceedingly distinct and 
beautiful shades of colour. The propagation of 
any particular plant of special merit can only 
l>e accomplished by very careful division, anti 
preferably in the spring-time. This may also 
be done early in autumn—say the end of August 
and early September—but never late in the year. 
Such divisions are frequently safer if planted in 
ljoxes of Cocoa-nut-fibre and stood in the open 
in a somewhat sheltered spot ; this is to be pre¬ 
ferred to potting and placing in frames, and 
particularly is this true of the more delicate and 
rare kinds, either species or hybrids. A deep, 
sandy loam, fairly rich, will suit most kinds 
well. Some of the taller kinds, and notably A. 
chrvsantha, I have never seen finer than when 
grown in a good, fairly stiff loam. In this the 
plants were most vigorous, attaining in the 
third year to nearly 3£ feet high and fully as 
much through, and bearing many hundreds of 
blossoms and buds. Such fine examples of the 
larger kinds can only be obtained by letting the 
plants alone. Indeed, these plants are not 
benefited by transplanting, but generally the 
reverse, ami invariably so if large clumps in the 
open. Seedling plants of these Columbines 
transplant readily in a young state and well 
enough for a year later, but to obtain the best 
results the seedling plants should, when large 
enough, be planted at once into their permanent 
positions. This is equally true when grouping 
the dwarfer alpines in the rock garden as when 
planting larger beds in the flower garden. 

There are many distinct and beautiful kinds, 
the following being among the best: A. alpina, 
deep blue ; A. ccerulea (Rocky Mountain Colum¬ 
bine), flowers sky-blue and white, a most 
charming kind for the rock garden or for pots ; 
A. chrysantha, yellow, 3 feet to 4 feet, a most 
handsome bush when in flower; A. formosa, 
bright red, very distinct and effective ; A. glan¬ 
dulosa, an exquisite and handsome species with 
very large deep lilac-blue and white flowers, 
rarely more than 9 inches high, a grand plant 
for the rock garden or for pots in a cool-house ; 
A. olympica, delicate mauve-blue and white, 
quite a distinct type, height 1£ feet ; A. 
pyrenaica, lilac-blue, very effective, best re- 
arded perhaps a biennial, 9 inches to 1 foot 
igh. 

Apart from these there are many varieties, to 
say nothing of an almost endless supply of 
hybrid forms of ccerulea, canadensis, californica, 
which provide us with a marvellous array of 
new, distinct, beautiful, and varying shades of 
colour. Many of these hybrids are beautifully 
adapted for pot culture for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, and under glass are decidedly pleasing and 
effective. * E. 


Peas and hawfinches. -Just at this 
season many gardeners are troubled by haw¬ 
finches attacking their early and second early 
Peas. Those who do not know the bird often 
blame the sparrow for all the mischief, but, bad 
as the latter bird is, the destruction he works 
amongst rows of Peas is comparatively nothing 
to that of the hawfinch. This bird is in size 
between a sparrow and a thrush, of handsome 
mixed plumage, and possesses! of a powerful bill. 
A brace of birds will sometimes in the course of 
a couple of days entirety niin a jzpld _xow of 
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Peas. They make their principal raids in early 
morning, and again iust before dusk, their 
resence being detected by their shrill note. I 
ave caught as many as ten in one season in 
small iron trnp3 baited with a Pea and sunk in 
the ground, the bridge of the trap being covered 
with fine soil. I have frequentlv bad to net my 
earliest Peas against t lie hawfinch, and am afraid 
I shall have to do so this season. It is well if 
a gun can be used, as the birds do not like the 
sound of firearms.—.1. 


THE BEAUTY OF FINE-LEAVED 
PLANTS. 

We think too little in gardens of the many 
handsome fine-leaved hardy plants, which may 
be used in many ways, and will make noble 
pictures of growth. We can vary the garden by 
their aid, and make it far more interesting and 
beautiful than when sub-tropical things are 



A border of flne-leaved plants. 


largely used. There are many hardy plants 
finer than anything that requires protection— 
the Pampas Grass, for instance. Nothing is 
nobler than this when well grown, and the same 
may be said of the Yuccas. A group of these is 
strikingly handsome in loufage and in flower. 
The Great Reed (Arundo conspicua), A. donax, 
Ferulas, Crambe cordifolia, the Rhubarbs—as 
Rheum Emodi—and Acanthuses are all of 
value for their splendid foliage and noble 
port. A handsome plant is the varie¬ 
gated Colt’s-foot (Tussilago farfara variegata), 
which is quite happy in shady positions. 
Then one can plant, with reasonable prospect of 
future development, such Palms as Chamrerops 
exoelsa. The Funkias, too, are as fine as any 
tender plant. Groups of them W’e have seen 
used with happy effect in shady parts, by the 
side of woodland paths, and in positions usually 
left bare. The Acanthuses, too, are very hand¬ 
some ; they are neglected, but are stately in 
habit, and w r ith splendid leafage. 


We need not deal at length with the sub¬ 
tropicals—viz., the Wigandias, Ferdinandas, 
and the Castor-oils, as these must have artificial 
warmth to raise them. Hardy plants alone 
■will give one all the effects one can wish for, 
their aspect and foliage in the case of those 
mentioned being as handsome as in the costliest 
exot ic. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HOW TO GROW SPECIMEN FUCHSIAS. 

How' seldom we meet w'ith w’ell-grown Fuchsias ! 
A few hints on their culture may be useful to a 
large number of readers of Gardening. I 
think the best way is to purchase the sorts 
wanted. Nice clean-rooted cuttings in thumb- 
jots are the best to begin with, but if the grower 
las already the sorts at hand, it W’ill simply be 
necessary to place the old plants in a moist heat— 
say 55 degs. or 60 (legs.—using the syringe a 
little to cause the plants to break freelv. As 
Roon as the young shoots are long enough—Ray 
four joints—select the cuttings, which must be 
strong, healthy, and clean. There should not 
be less than two joints in the sand. The leaves 
of these two joints should be trimmed ofl at the 
base with ashaipknife, so that every encourage¬ 
ment is given to root formation. Most persons 
strike a lot of cuttings in one pot or pan by 
placing them close together. This is w'ell 
enough for those who require a large number, 
but is not a good way if a few really fine plants 
are required. Those who want to form a good 
plant from the first should strike each cutting 
in a small thumb-pot. 

When potted, the cuttings should be kept 
close and moist, only giving sufficient air to 
prevent the lower leaves from damping. A 
moist heat is best, and the cuttings kept shaded 
from the sun. They will soon show signs of fresh 
growth, and then gradually expose them to 
more air. When the young roots show r through 
the bottom of the nots they will then require 
repotting into 5-incn size. I may now remark 
that plants always do best in new r pots. The 
soil should be neither too wet nor too dry, and, 
if possible, of the same temperature as the plant 
you intend to pot. If this is not attended to in 
the early months of the year the young plants 
will receive a severe check. A strong, free 
growth from the first is the great point in form- 
ing good specimens. I have always forwarded 
my plants on in the early vinery, and have found 
them do very w ell with the Vines. Let the new 
soil be firmly placed round the roots with the 
hands. 

The plants freshly Dotted want keeping rather 
close for a week, and they will have then re¬ 
covered. Be careful to keep a well-regulated 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and towards 
the end of March let the temperature rise, say, 
5 degs. more, always being careful in giving air, 
so that there is no* sudden change or cold chill, 
for no plants feel this more than the Fuchsia. 
Of course, the pots must be well drained, 
although the Fuchsia likes plenty of moisture, 
and must on no account be allowed to become 
dust-dry. It is also desirable that the plants 
should be kept clean. I always use the syringe 
freely all through the early season, using clean 
rain-water of the same temperature as the house. 
I believe that syringing tends to keep the foliage 
healthy and clean. I know’ some growers are 
against this. As the season advances and the 
sun becomes hot the plants w’ill require shading. 
This is often overdone, so as soon as the pow er 
of the sun is declining let the shading be re¬ 
moved. I have advised forwarding the plants 
on in early vinery, but os the season advances 
the Vines will produce too much shade for them. 
At this season more air w’ill be-required, always 
avoiding draught. 

The pyramidal form stands foremost in train¬ 
ing. My plan is to have one good stick only 
for the centre, and all the other can be done by 
stopping, which must be carried out with some 
judgment. All the side-shoots must be stopped 
at the same time. Supposing the young plant 
to have three joints, the leading shoot should be 
pinched out, and this will cause young shoots to 
row freely from the side joints. These must 
e encouraged to grow, because a good founda¬ 
tion is essential. One of these side-shoots must 
be tied up to a neat stick to form a leader. 
After the best-pf the sji<|>ot8 1,ave nlutle three or 
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four joints they will want stopping again. It 
should be borne in mind never to stop and pot 
a plant at the same time. It is best to stop, and 
then wait a few’ days before repotting. The 
leading shoot will want stopping two or three 
times to encourage the side-shoots to grow out 
freely. 

Fuchsias will grow in almost any soil ; but to 
dothein really well, good fibrous loam three parts, 
one part well-decayed manure, with a good dash 
of sand are necessary, with (dean, well-drained 
pots. Liquid-manure is required,as without it a 
fino plant with robust foliage cannot well be 
grown, for it acts as food, and a largo growing 
plant soon absorbs all the goodness out of the 
soil. For those who reside in the country, 1 
recommend as a liquid-manure, simple but very 
effective, sheep-dung-water, wiiich can l>e got 
without much trouble in most places. Collect a 
quantity of fresh sheep-dung, put it in a coarse 
bag, and then into a large tub of water, using 
the water when it is the colour of porter. (Jive 
the plants this manure about twice a week when 
the pots are full of roots. The patent manures 
so often advertised in Gardenin'*:; for plant- 
growing are also excellent. I need hardly 
mention that insects must always be kept down. 

F. B., Wulthn 


AZALEA HEXE. 

This variety belongs to the small-flowered group 
of greenhouse Azaleas. It was raised by M. 
Otto Forster, of Lehenhof, from that well- 
known variety of the Indian section Due Adolph 
de Nassau, fertilised with the pollen of a good 
form of Azalea amcena, the result being a very 
pretty small-flowered Azalea. It retains the 
hose-in-hose character of A. amcena, but, as 
might be expected, the flowers are larger than 
in that kind, and in colour they are a very 
pleasing bright rosy-purple and borne in great 
profusion. Azaleas of this class are now 
numerous, and many of them are very valu¬ 
able for the embellishment of the greenhouse 
at this season or even earlier, for they respond 
well to gentle forcing. The rage for huge 
blooms is, however, still pretty general, 
and by many freedom of flowering, goon habit, 
and other desirable quantities are of small 
moment compared with the size of bloom. 
When the public taste in this respect alters w r e 
shall doubtless see this class of Azaleas more 
appreciated than it is now. The idea of cross¬ 
ing the little A. anuvna with some members of 
the Indian section would seem to have originated 
with Mr. Carmichael w hen at Sandringham, and 
many of the varieties raised by him are still grown. 
The best know'n of the Sandringham varieties 
are William Carmichael, Duke of Connaught, 
Princess Beatrice, and Mrs. Carmichael. The 
variety of the Indian group principally 
employed by Mr. Carmichael in tho production 
of the hybrids w r as that free-flowering form 
Stella. Of small flowers other than that of 
European raised hybrids w r o have the typical 
A. amcena, and particularly its variety Cald- 
u’elli, with larger blossoms than the normal 
form, the Japanese A. calyciflora, wdiose hose- 
in-hose blooms are of a bright salmon-red colour, 
with a distinct orange shade, and a little 
A. obtusa with orange-red flowers. Of this last 
there is a variety wdiose blooms are white or 
occasionally striped. Azaleas of this group are 
very readily propagated from cuttings, and 
plants so obtained are more satisfactory in all 
ways than those increased by grafting. The 
cuttings should be formed of the young shoots 
taken just as they commence to lose their 
succulent character, and being dibbled firmly 
into well-drained pots of sandy peat must be 
kept close till rooted. In structures where it is 
difficult to maintain heat during the winter 
these small-flowered Azaleas will bo found 
useful, for the hardy A. amcena being one of the 
parents, they arc, as might be supposed, less 
liable to be injured by severe weather than the 
members of the Indian section. The various 
forms of this last are, however, not all equally 
lender, for the old white A. indica alba is hardy 
in some places. P. 


The Spanish Iris in pots.— It is a 

wonder this pretty Iris is not more generally 
cultivated in pots, as the flowers are valuable 
just now for cutting. I usually order the bulbs 
in August, and os soon/as they ccrne-tb hand I 
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place five in a 4^-inch pot in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, and stand in a Carnation 
house or cool greenhouse. If the soil is in a 
moist state when potting do not give any water 
until signs of grow'th appear. If carefully 
watered through the winter the bulbs will 
make strong growth and throw up a flower- 
spike towards the end of April. If wanted in 
bloom earlier they will not resent a gentle 
forcing.—C. 


I’ll YLLOt’ACTI. 

Wk are now in the midst of what one might 
appropriately term the Phyllocactus season, for 
everywhere the plants should be in flower. 
Those who have a good collection of them in 
theii houses will, I am sure, be highly pleased 
with them this season, for I have seen one or 
two collections which bid fair to rival the glories 
of pist seasons, though, of course, one must not 
base one's estimate on these alone. Much 
depends upon local circumstances ; still, roughly 
speaking, this should prove a good season. 
Amongst those I have noticed in particular is 
I\ elegans, a tall, upright species, with brilliant 
scarlet flowers, whose petals are more robust 
than those of most kinds, and quite dazzle the 
eye by the brilliancy of the colour. It should 
find special favour among intending cultivators, 
for being of a robust habit it is not so likely to 
damp off. 

Another free-flowering plant was the variety 
Imperator. This, a not very large specimen, 
was bearing several magnificent blooms of 
lasting quality, and their crimson-scarlet colour, 
relieved with a touch of violet here and there, 
made the place quite gay. 

Doctefr Hern is a variety which flowers 
earlier than most plants, but produces some 
of the finest blooms of the genus. They 
are very large and lilac-coloured, and are, there¬ 
fore, a welcome change from the perhaps too 
prevalent reddish tint which runs through the 
genus. 

P. Phyllanthoides, a species with both flat 
and triangular branches, and hailing from 
South America, is now flowering rather 
freely. Tho flowers resemble a large star in 
shape, both sepals and petals being pointed and 
rose coloured, w’ith white lines and tints of 
dark red, thus forming a pleasing combination 
of colour, and an attractive object in the house. 
The species biformis is rather a novelty, though 
a very useful plant for table decoration when in 
flower. The branches are short and flattened, 
drooping, bearing at their ends numerous long 
pink flow’ers, w hich somew’liat resemble those of 
the Epiphyllum ; they, like the branches, droop, 
and are rather graceful. 

A very useful variety is Gordonianus ; it has 
moderate sized flow’ers of a pinkish colour, 
which show well in the house. Favourite is 
also worth a place, its beautiful light rose 
flowers being decidedly attractive to the eye. 

Dedicates is a charming variety ; it produces 
some very pretty flowers of a delicate pink, 
shaded with w hite colour, which should prove 
very attractive, especially with the ladies. 

P. (srandis has large white fragrant flowers, 
which are really at their best after sunset. 
They do not last long, but are a decided feature 
during the short time of their existence, many 
of them measuring quite 1 foot across. 

It is not advisable to repot or top-dress 
Phyllocacti before flowering, the best time for 
this treatment being just w’hen they begin to 
grow’, which, as a rule, is after they have 
finished flowering, and to delay this is detri¬ 
mental to the healt h of the plant. They require 
a rather rich compost, such as a mixture of 
loam, peat, and dry cow-manure, to which 
Rhould be added a small quantity of very finely 
broken crocks. This, thoroughly mixed up and 
placed not too firmly about the roots of the 
plant, should prove very beneficial. From now 
till August Phyllocacti require plenty of 
moisture at the root, whilst syringing on hot 
days will do them no harm. F. T. S. 


very discoloured and unhealthy, and they throw 
out very little fresh growth each year. They 
have done flowering now, and I have them in a 
cold-house. When should they be repotted ? 
In fact, any advice will greatly assist.—T. F. C. 

Azaleas, like all animate things, have 
only a limited existence, and your plants 
appear to be nearing the limit. Only in skilful 
hands can unhealthy Azaleas be brought back 
to health. The roots are probably in a bad 
stale, and if so when repotted (wiiich should 
bo done at once), some of the old exhausted 
soil should be removed ; but if the balls are 
full of healthy roots, and the plants are merely 
suffering from being pot-bound, shifting into 
larger pots will give the necessary stimulus 
to growth ; but we are afraid you will find the 
roots of your plants are unhealthy, and re¬ 
potting without taking away some of the sour, 
inert soil would not avail much. After 
repotting keep close and shaded, and syringe 
daily. Only the best peat, with about one- 
eighth part of silver sand, should be used, and 
should be rammed in firmly. 


THE THROAT-WORT (TRACHELIUM 
CCERULEUM). 

It is only fitting in these days, when too much 
dependence is placed upon subjects that are 
chiefly remarkable for their showdness, to draw’ 
attention to this comparatively modest plant. 
Those who arc in search of a plant that will do 
good service from the middle of August (or 
sooner if need be) until the end of September (if 
kept back under a north w’all) cannot do better 
than turn their attention to the plant in 
question. It is of the easiest possible culture, 
the old shoots being quite safe in a cold frame 
through the winter. Some authorities deem 
it, however, a hardy plant, but this term may, 
perhaps, have to be modified in some measure 
if we have a recurrence of such severe winters 
as the past. It. may be propagated in the spring 
by cuttings taken from the base close to the 
soil, some of which, it is quite possible, will 
have roots of their ow’n. Such as these w’ill 
make capital plants to flow’er the same season 
in 6-inch pots, being afterwards cared for 
to grow on the following spring, so as to 
provide a set of larger plants if need bo. 
Seedlings can also be readily raised, but when 
this plan is adopted I would advise the sowing 
of the seed from plants that have flowered com¬ 
paratively early in August as soon as it is ripe. 
This plan will provide a better plant than if 
spring sowing be adopted, it being possible to 
keep a goodly number of seedlings in a shallow’ 
box or pan through the winter months in a cool 
greenhouse. In any case this plant may be 
treated as being as hardy as Chrysanthemums 
from cuttings, or even more so, there being no 
need of house room from the end of March until 
the flowering season comes round. For large 
conservatories this but little-known plant will 
do specially good service at a season when any 
novelty is a pleasing change. The best trusses 
of violet-blue flowers are produced on the ter¬ 
minals, but the lateral shoots on strong plants 
will also yield a very good display. Scarcely 
any insect w’ill cause trouble when close atten¬ 
tion to watering and syringing is given, which, 
in either case, may be liberal. The soil in which 
I have grown my plants is loam and leaf-mould 
with a little sand, potting being done in a fairly 
firm manner. Of this blue Throat-wort there 
is also a white variety, but I much prefer the 
type to this varietal form, which is not really so 
effective. It should be noted that spring-struck 
cuttings will make dwarfer plants than the 
seedlings. 


Sdlla pratensifl. —A group of this late-flowering 
species is noteworthy. It has tall, feathery spikes of 
flowers, small individually, but effective because so numer¬ 
ous ; whilst in colour they much resemble those of the 
Amethyst Hyacinth. It is a native of Dalmatia, and as 
elegant as the feathered Hyacinth, without the monstrous 
appearance of that flower. 


Treatment of old Azaleas. Would 
you kindly inform me through your paper how 
to treat some very old Azaleas (the greenhouse 
kind) ? They still flower fairly, but nothing 
like what they used to. The wood is quite covered 
with that green coating that comes on old wood 
How can I remove this ? The leaves are also 


New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers. —We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flowers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton wool should never be used for 
.packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
laid over them. 
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NERIUMS (OLEANDERS). 

The better-known name, perhaps, under which 
this genus is cultivated is that of the Oleander. 
This is, however, only the specific and not the 
generic name. One docs not meet with this at 
one-time popular plant nearly so often as it 
deserves to bo. Of its beauty there can be no 
question when well managed. Failures to 
flower it successfully have no doubt caused it 
to be less grown than formerly. It is a plant 
that delights in an abundance of light; hence 
a sunny position should be given it. This not 
only tends to develop and solidify the current 
season’s growth, but it also acts favourably in 
bringing the flowers to perfection. It is not 
difficult to induce a Nerium Oleander to show 
flower-spikes, but these often, from w'ant of 
sunshine and warmth, do not open, rarely 
getting beyond the partially developed bud 
stage. Want of water during growth will 
tend to the same end. This may even take 
place without the plant actually suffering, but 
a sickly hue will pervade the foliage in this case ; 
whereas if grown in a shady house the foliage 
may be of a dark green tint, yet no flowers will 
be produced. In this respect it is somewhat 
analogous to Adiantum cuneatura, which, if 
grown in heat, moisture, and shade, produces 
fine liealthy-looking fronds, which will not 
stand the test when cut. The Nerium if grown 
in a light house will develop foliage of smaller 
size, paler green in colour, but perfectly 
healthy, the wood being short-jointed. Such 
wood as this will be the following season 
almost sure to result in plenty of flowers 
before the young growth becomes too sappy 
to deprive the flower-trusses of their share of 
sustenance. The spikes are terminal, three 
woody shoots usually issuing from their base. 
If these are seen to be pushing away too freely 
it is better to stop them and rely upon back 
breaks. During growth an abundance of water 
should be given, with an occasional stimulant 
to pot-bound plants. Peat and loam make 
about the best compost, solid potting being 
practised ; too rich a soil will tend to a woody 
rather than a free-flowering growth. Cuttings 
may be easily struck in a little warmth by plac¬ 
ing the shoots in bottles of water in a shady 
and moist place. Scale is oftentimes trouble¬ 
some, but the usual remedies for it suffice. 
Towards the autumn a warm position outside 
will aid in ripening the wood for another 
season. 

Some few years back I remember to have seen 
several distinct forms (of Continental origin, I 
think) at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Chiswick. These at the time struck 
me as being a useful type of plant for conserva¬ 
tories, being particularly dwarf and profuse in 
flowering. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that there are two wnite varieties, one single 
(Sceur Agnes), another double (album plenum). 
Other good forms are cupreatum, the copper- 
coloured variety ; Felix Bourguet, very free, 
saffron and rose; Madonna grandiflorum, 
creamy-white, double, extra fine; Professor 
Duchartre, rosy-purple, double; and Double 
Rose. G. 


Flowers from Bnfield. —Having seen a 
request in Gardening for flowers new, interest¬ 
ing, or rare, I have ventured to send a few, in 
the hope that you may find them, if not rare, at 
least interesting. One, at least, is said to be 
new—Myosotis litliospermifolia. The follow¬ 
ing are the names of the flowers sent: Iberis 
juounda (raised from seed three years ago), 
Cheiranthus Allioni (also from seed), Myosotis 
rupicola (from seed), Antirrhinum asarinum 
(from seed), Myosotis litliospermifolia, Andro- 
sace lactea, Androsace villosa. Of these I have 
but one plant each, but they have been covered 
with bloom. Other Androsaces that I have are 
sarmentosa, which spreads quickly, Laggeri, 
Vitaliana, Helvetica, Wulfeniana, and foliosa. 
The first two are practically out of bloom, the 
others have not yet boomed. I have no rock- 
work to grow my plants on, but I do the best I 
can with small mounds of soil with a stone here 
and there.— Margaret J. Stafford. [A very 
interesting and beautiful reflection. The Iberis 
is a charming plant of a rich clear pink, and the 
Forget-me-nots are, pretty. — Ed.] 


Pearl Bush (Exocl 
of the most beautiful w|| 


[a grandiflorr).—One 
ith 



us this spring has been a bush, some 6 feet or 
7 feet high, of Exochorda grandiflora. It is a 
nativo of North China, whence it was introduced 
by Fortune, who first saw it in flower there in 
March, 1845. In the structure of its flowers it 
scarcely differs from a Spiraea. Although it is 
frequently grown as a wall shrub there is no 
necessity for any protection. It is quite hardy, 
and, provided it is planted in good rich soil, it 
seldom fails to flower after having once attained 
sufficient age and strength. Its foliage is of a 
rather light shade of green, the leaves being thin 
and quite smooth, narrow, oblong, and toothed 
towards the apex. The flowers, produced in 
erect racemes, are each about 6 inches long and 

f mre white. A single branch will sometimes 
lave several flowering-shoots produced closely 
together, thus giving the effect of one large 
snow-white inflorescence. Each flower is 1 inch 
across the slightly over lapping petals, making 
it round and full in appearance.—T. 


FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 

HOVERER-FLIES (SYRPHUS PYRASTRI). 

Among the most useful insects in our gardens 
are the grubs of the Hoverer-flies, for the 
number of aphides which they destroy is enor¬ 
mous. Though comparatively few persons know, 
when they see the flies hovering in the sunshine 



THE HOVERER FLY. 

Fijf. 1, The fly ; Fig. 2, Grub ; Fig. 3, Chrysalis. 


or basking on flowers, how largely they are con¬ 
cerned in the welfare of many kinds of flowers 
and crops, without them and various other 
insects, who at one time or another of their 
lives are parasitic on other insects, the cultiva¬ 
tion of plants would be rendered much more 
difficult, if, indeed, it were even possible. The 
grubs of these flies are entirely carnivorous, and 
in a very short time one will clear a shoot from 
any aphides which may be on it. The female 
fly lays her eggs singly on the shoots 
of plants infested with aphides, and the 
grubs have not to travel far in search 
of their food, and at once begin their 
career of slaughter. Not having either legs or 
eyes one would imagine they were practically 
helpless; but this is far from being the case. 
The undersides of their bodies are provided with 
small fleshy projections or tubercles, with which 
they manage to cling on to the stems pretty 
tightly, and their mouths are furnished with a 
double-pointed hook. When a grub wishes to 
shift its position it pushes forward its head as 
far as possible, and, laying hold with the hook 
in its mouth, draws itself as far forward as it is 
able, and again extends its head and goes 
through the performance as many times as is 
necessary. It is very interesting to watch one 
of theso grubs feeding. It attaches itself 
firmly by the end of its body to the plant 
on which it is, and stretching out itself to 
full length, moves its head and the front 


part of its body rapidly right and left 
until it happens to touch an unlucky aphis, into 
which it immediately strikes its hooks, and, 
raising its head, holds the insect up in the air 
so that it cannot escape (see Fig. 1), and sucks it 
dry, then turns its head to one side and drops 
the shrivelled-up skin, and in the most business¬ 
like way searches for another victim. I have 
seen one suck out the contents of a full-grown 
green-fly in a minute and a half, and they will 
continue for some time eating one after another 
as fast as they can catch them. The grubs of 
Syrphus pyrastri when full grown (Fig. 2) are 
about \ inch in length, ana are narrow and 
fleshy. The head is pointed, and they gradu¬ 
ally increase in width to the tail, which is the 
widest part. They are green or yellowish in 
colour. On either side of the middle of the 
back is a broad white line. These linos join 
one another at cither end. The centre of the 
back, which is enclosed by them, is purplish, and 
so transparent that the internal organs are 
clearly visible, and their movements may easily 
be seen. These grubs should never be destroyed, 
though no doubt they often are by many 
persons, who probably imagine they are just 
as injurious, or more so than the aphides, 
amongst which they are found. When full grown 
they attach themselves to the plant and become 
chrysalides (Fig. 3), which are Pear-shaped, and 
about three-tenths of an inch in length. When 
first found it is of a pale pinkish-brown colour, 
with duiker markings down the front. The 
Hoverer-flies belong to the family Syrphidre, and 
the genus Syrphus ; there are many species 
(nearly 30), several of which are very common. 
Nearly all are of a dark colour, with white or 
yellow bands across their bodies. They may be 
found almost everywhere from the end of May 
to the end of October: but the late Mr. Curtis, the 
well-known entomologist, has stated his belief 
in these insects being to a great extent the 
cause of the incessant buzzing which one hears 
on still, warm days in the country. They 
may often be seen hovering in the air, 
as a hawk does, in the sunshine near 
trees, or in some sheltered place. They 
remain for some seconds almost motionless, and 
then dart away with the greatest rapidity, 
and they are by no means easy to catch with a 
butterfly-net. The species figured (Fig. 1) 
Syrphus pyrastri is a very common one—it is 
from half an inch to three quarters of an inch 
in length, and measures about 1 inch across the 
open wings, which are colourless but slightly 
iridescent, with brown nervures ; the k head is 
yellow, with small, black antenna? and Targe, 
coppery eyes ; the forebody is of a shiny, 
metal lie-green colour, fringed with yellow' hairs ; 
the body is oval, flat, and shiny, black or 
bluish-black in colour, with a long yellow or 
white curved spot on each of the first three 
joints. These spots nearly meet in the middle 
of the back, and sometimes they actually join. 
The fourth and fifth joints are edged with yellow' 
behind; the legs are yellowish-brown. 

G. S. S. 


Boronia serrulata.— This Boronia is of 
rather low growth, the slender and somewhat 
spreading shoots being clothed with curious 
trapeziform leaves serrated in front. The 
flowers, which are borne in great profusion, are 
of a pleasing shade of bright rose. This Boro¬ 
nia, which is a native of New South Wales 
was introduced into this country in 1816. 
Taken altogether, the Boronias are certainly 
a very pleasing class of plants whose flow'ering 
season is spread over a lengthened period, for 
quite early in the j'ear the sober-tinted, but 
deliciously fragrant, blossoms of B. megastigma 
fill the greenhouse with their perfume ; after 
which comes the newer B. heterophylla, whose 
rosy-carmine coloured blossoms are bonie in such 
profusion that the entire plant is quite a mass 
of flower. If the foliage of this is agitated, the 
scent therefrom is decidedly unpleasant. The 
pink blossoms of B. pinnataare very pretty, but 
they are rarely seen. B. elatior is a decidedly 
ornamental member of the genus and one of the 
latest to flower, in addition to which it is more 
easily grown than some of them. It forms a 
freely-branched bush somewhat upright in habit, 
clothed w'ith bright green pinnate leaves, and 
with drooping rosy-red flow'ers. All the Boro- 
nias, being natives of Australia, require green¬ 
house treatment and a soil principally composed 
of sandy peat, with a little fibrous loam.—R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MISTAKES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 

An orror too frequently made, and which is 
opposed to good culture, is allowing the plants 
to remain in small pots until the leaves turn 
yellow. Such plants recover, certainly, when 
fresh soil is given for the roots to run in, hut 
valuable time is lost, and they will in the 
autumn compare unfavourably with specimens 
that have l>een grown unchecked. Some idea 
may be formed as to what should be the best 
condition of Chrysanthemums cultivated, say, 
for large blooms by this time—namely, the 
middle of May. 

Each plant is in a pot not less than 6 inches 
across, and in height varying from 1 foot to 2£ feet, 
according to the habit of individual varieties. 
The stems are firm and as thick or thicker than 
a Cedar pencil, whilst the leaves are of a healthy 
green tint, with just a shade of bronze. Plants 
of this description are in a sheltered spot in the 
open air and have passed through 8 degs. of 
frost unharmed. Many are pushing through 
their first break—that is to say, a flower-bud 
has formed at the points of the stems, which has 
resulted in side shoots at the upper portion of 
this one strong stem to eacli plant. In some 
instances the side growths are 6 inches long. 
Only three of these are allowed to grow on a 
plant, which will eventually produce that num¬ 
ber of huge blossoms. This system is for the 

E reduction of show blooms. It is a mistake, 
owever, to suppose that Chrysanthemums can¬ 
not be made to perfect a larger number. Very 
beautiful blossoms a trifle smaller than the 
exhibition requires may be had if from five to 
eight be retained on a plant. To the larger 
number of cultivators, amateurs especially, a 
method like the latter will commend itself, 
because of the objections to a long season of 
labour with the comparatively few flowers 
growers for show obtain. At the period of the 
first break, then, we must determine our method, 
and select the number of side growths accord¬ 
ingly. 

Plants grown in bush form will have been 
topped when 6 inches high, and by this time 
have a number of short stems. All should 
again be pinched back when 4 inches in length. 
I need hardly point out the mistake of not giving 
due attention to tying. If this is neglected the 
broken plants will too often meet the eye. 
Green-flv is bound to appear at this season. 
Timely dusting the shoots with Tobacco-powder 
will prevent it spreading. The period for 
giving the Chrysanthemums their 
Final potting is approaching, and a host of 
errors may crop up in connection therewith. I 
will point out some. Dirty pots should not be 
used. The drainage must be made perfect by 
putting a large piece of broken flower-pot or 
like material over the hole, and pieces of smaller 
size to cover this. Then there is the question 
of sizes of the pots. Although I would strongly 
advise large pots—that is, the 10-inch diameter 
size—in the case of those who grow these 
marvellously fine blooms that win important 

E rizes at the chief exhibitions they are too 
irge for the ordinary amateur cultivator. It 
cannot be expected of everyone that they shall 
obtain plants or flowers of equal proportions to 
those few who live, as it were, among Chrys¬ 
anthemums all day—in fact, the whole season. 
Over-potting is worse than starved growth, 
because the large body of soil becomes sour, and 
the roots refuse to enter it. Pots 9 inches 
across, to my thinking, are the proper size for 
ordinary use. 

An error, again, is cultivating a greater 
number of plants than may be properly grown. 
A hundred are huddled in a space barely large 
enough for a third of that number to develop 
their shoots properly in summer-time, and the 
same thing occurs when the time comes to put 
the plants under glass. 

Give each specimen 2 feet each way when in 
the open air, then there is a chance of good 
results. They will not, of course, require so 
much room at flowering-time, except bush 
plants; but still we give the blossoms a good 
opportunity of perfect opening when air and 
light are most abundant, and when the foliage 
may be kept fresh to the last. 

Soil.—F ibry yellow-loam is so of pen advised 
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for the growth of Chrysanthemums that the 
beginner may well think there is little likeli¬ 
hood of even fair results if such cannot be 
obtained. This is certainly an error. The 
material named is most difficult to find, and 
there are plenty of fine blooms grown without 
it. Then there is the expense of such material. 
Many would object to paying a guinea for a 
cart-load. The earth with which we ourselves 
have to deal has very little of the desirable fibre 
in it, and we must then make it easy for 
roots to ramble in by other means. Soil of a 
close, heavy nature may be made porous by the 
addition of a good quantity of mortar-rubbish or 
old bricks broken small; or, better still, by the 
aid of charcoal. Rotten leaves, too, form an ex¬ 
cellent mixture with such ; coarse grit, again, 
that we may often sweep from the roads, will 
help us. A sandy soil, which is usually poor in 
quality, will take a large addition of animal- 
manure in a rotten state. 

It goes without saying that fibry loam is the 
most desirable for plant-growth in pots. For 
Chrysanthemums, two-thirds of the mixture for 
final potting may be composed of it. Leaf- 
moula and manure should form the other por¬ 
tions. Horse-droppings in semi-fresh state, 
dried somewhat, are found most excellent, and 
contain ammonia in such quantity as to 
materially assist a healthy growth. To the 
above I would add grit or coarse sand at the 
rate of one gallon to a bushel, and a 4-inch pot¬ 
ful of ground bones. Too many mistakes are 
made by mixing strong fertilisers with the 
potting earth. Such may do good in very small 
quantities, but we seldom find persons who can 
use small portions. If one pound does good, 
double or treble that quantity must have 
extraordinary effect. This appears the practice, 
and I therefore advise that they be let alone, 
and the necessary feeding done later by top- 
dressing and in a liquid state. 

Errors in watering are the most abundant of 
all. Surroundings, such as the weather and 
position of our garden as well as the condition 
of the plants, must be our guide. At this time, 
when the plants are in small pots, and drying 
wind and sunshine prevalent, it is not easy to 
over-water the Chrysanthemums. Each plant 
will require a supply at least once a day, and 
when that supply is given let it be in such a 
quantity that the whole of the earth be made 
thoroughly moist. When repotting takes place 
the need for water is less often. One good 
soaking a day or two after that operation has 
taken place will cany the plant perhaps a 
week, Because the body of new earth is 
not filled with roots. Then, as time 
goes on, watering must- be proportionately 
increased as the plants grow. Here, again, the 
weaker growers will not take up so great a 
quantity as the stronger. Care must, therefore, 
be exercised. I must not forget to mention the 
mistake of loose potting. One cannot press the 
earth in firm enough with the fingers. A wedge- 
shaped stick will assist us, and the soil should 
be rammed down evenly and tightly. Again, 
before potting—that is to say, an hour or two 
previous—give the plants a thorough watering. 
If dry at this time, the ball will remain so, as 
water will run through the new earth and never 
properly moisten the old. Ample room for the 
plants to grow is a point of so much import¬ 
ance that it may well be urged again. H. S. 


Chrysanthemum Cottage Pink.— 

Can the Editor of Gardening inform me where 
to procure plants or cuttings of an old Chrysan¬ 
themum Cottage Pink, of which an illustration 
was given in Gardening, Dec. 28th, 1889 ? It 
is described as a hardy kind.— Partridge. 

%* We do not think you will find Chrysan¬ 
themum Cottage Pink in any of the specialists’ 
catalogues at the present time, as so many other 
sorts have in recent years been raised which have 
superseded that excellent variety of past years. 
There are quite a large number of hardy varie¬ 
ties well suited for the open border, and some¬ 
what similar in colour to the variety you ask 
for. For September blossoming Mine. Marie 
Masse is one of the very best, and a most free- 
flowering sort too, with a very beautiful dwarf 
and branching habit. Another September sort 
is Mdlle. Ren4e Cohn, a beautiful pale flesh- 
pink Japanese flower, height about 2£ feet. 
A free-flowering Pompon for the same period is 
Miss Davis, with numerous light pink blossoms 


on a dwarf growth. Then, for October, 0. J. 
Quintus is one of the very best, and remarkably 
free-flowering, the colour being pink-mauve. 
Sam Barlow should be included in the Septem¬ 
ber sorts, a9 this is a charming salmon-pink 
flower, and much admired. Each of the above 
sorts will flower in the open border, and the 
sooner they are planted the better. 


GIANT ASPHODELS (EREMURI). 
These noble hardy Asphodels are now becoming 
better known. They are natives of Central 
Asia and quite hardy in our country, but owing 
to their early growth a well-drained, sunny, 
sheltered spot should be chosen for them. 
They are not plants for every garden, but many 
gardens have spots that would suit them. They 
do not like transplanting or root-disturbance, 
so previous to planting the soil should be 
thoroughly dug up. There are several species 
in cultivation, but one of the handsomest and 
the tallest is 

E. robustu8. —This kind has large tufts of 
long grassy leaves, which are of a dark glaucous 
green colour, and about 4 feet in length and 
2 inches or more in width. The flower-spike 
appears in June, and upon established plants 
grows 5 feet high, or even more before a bloom 
expands. It then continues growing and 
flowering for several weeks, producing hundreds 
of rosy blossoms and spikes quite 10 feet in 
height. What is evidently a form of this 
species is a very handsome kind named nobilis. 
It has shorter, broader leaves, a tall and noble 
spike of bloom, with flowers of the* same colour 
as those of the preceding kind, but larger, 
broador, and of better form. It is quite distinct. 

E. Bungei is one of the very best, and of this, 
again, there are two distinct forms. The 
commoner produces flower-spikes about 3 feet in 
height, ana only about 1 foot of the tip bears 
flowers which appear in July. They are of a 
clear canary-yellow colour, with conspicuous 
orange stamens. The other form is identical in 
regard to colour and size of bloom, but the 
spike is taller and handsomer, as it attains 5 feet 
or more in height. Quite 2 feet of the upper 
partis crowded with splendid flowers. It is a 
rare variety, and there appears to be no general 
agreement os to its name. It is offered in the 
list of a good Dutch grower as E. Bungei 
perfectus. In leafage this species is much like 
a Tritonia. From the north of India comes 

E. himalaicus, which also blooms in summer, 
having spikes about a yard in height, bearing 
pure white flowers. All the kinds as yet in 
cultivation bloom in summer, with the excep¬ 
tion of 

E. Oix?<®. This is an attractive kind, which 
only commences to flower late in August or early 
in September. It lasts well into the succeeding 
month. Its flower-spikes grow about 3 feet high, 
the lovely buds being of a clear peach-pink 
colour, and when expanded of a paler pink snade 
with conspicuous yellow anthers. There are 
other species known, but not yet much in cul¬ 
tivation. A. 


French Beans —Sometimes in large gardens 
no more Dwarf Beans are sown after the second 
lot of Scarlet Runners is in the ground. This is 
a mistake, as, unless many rows of the runner 
type are grown, there is liable to be a break in 
the Bean supply owing to very close pickings. If 
a small batch of the French type is sown every 
three weeks, duly thinned and occasionally 
watered, they will, if old pods are not allowed 
to accumulate, yield over a long period. Any 
out-of-the-way corner or nook may be utilised by 
the dwarfs, and the best plan is to sow each 
time two or even three sorts, as no two-varie¬ 
ties come into yield exactly together. Canadian 
Wonder, Negro Longpod, and Webb’s Victoria, 
the last a most valuable Bean on account of its 
freeness in bearing, dark colour, and good 
flavour, are all suitable for this time of year.— 
J. C. 

Oamaasla esculenta.— 'This lovely bulbous plant 
ought to be popular in gardens, as it succeeds admirably 
under a variety of conditions, and has a prolonged flowering 
season. In groups among choice shrubs ana left undis¬ 
turbed for several years it is very handsome, and the spikes 
are much finer from such established groups. In Grass, 
too, it is happy. 

The Shamrock.— An article appears on the " Wood 
Sorrels ” in Gardening, May 2nd, 1890. It mentions that 
Oxalis Acetosella is the oommon Wood Sorrel or Shamrock, 
but what is now called “ The Shamrock ” in all parte of 
Ireland is TrifoHum minus. 
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NOTES UPON HARDY FLOWERS. 
Colour in pleasure grounds. —Those who 
were responsible for the laying out and plant¬ 
ing of many pleasure grounds in bygone days 
mode, as a rule, provision for a great prepon¬ 
derance of greenery, so that the present genera¬ 
tion haB to put up with a maximum of foliage 
and a minimum of flower unless they are able 
to cut out the one and replace with the other. 
This bygone style of planting is the more regret- 
able in the case of those pleasure grounds that 
are rather thickly wooded and that have a fair 
amount of lawns. In such cases Laurels in 
variety and all evergreen shrubs whose flower 
is unimportant should only be scantily repre¬ 
sented. Where flowering plants were intro¬ 
duced in the old pleasure grounds it is 
generally found that they are dotted here 
and there as isolated specimens among banks 
of evergreens instead of being grouped 
together in fairly large clumps so that 
they make a bold and effective display. The 
result of such a style of planting where labour 
is somew hat scarce (and the pleasure ground is 
the first place to suffer) is that these solitary 
flowering plants are apt to be so crowded by the 
surrounding foliage, that they are drawn up 
into long, weedy-looking specimens that are not 
easily again restored into nice bushy stuff. I 
had an experience of this kind with a lot of 
hardy Azaleas some years ago, and draw atten¬ 
tion to the matter now, because this is a good 
time so soon as they are out of flow'er to take 
any such weedy plants in hand. Extra room 
may be made for them by clearing away common 
foliage on either side, then long side shoots may 
be brought down with strong pegs as near to 
the ground as they may be required, using care 
in the operation to avoid splitting or breaking. 
The operation may be repeated if possible every 
second year, and the result will be not only 
well-furnished plants, but such an extension of 
the same on either side as to give a greatly 
increased breadth of colour to brighten up the 
surrounding greenery. 

Carnations. —The border Carnations are 
throwing up their flower-stems, and a little 
support will soon be necessary if the weather 
should prove at all rough. Where several 
stems are showing (not a very common occur¬ 
rence this season) I like to put a thin stake down 
as near the centre as possible, and after fasten¬ 
ing the matting to the same, to draw the stems 
loosely together, the result being support to the 
flowers and the avoidance of stiff, formal tying. 
Heavy-flowered Pinks, as Ernest Lodhams, will 
also need support. The above remarks as to the 
avoidance of formality in staking and tying 
are applicable to all herbaceous plants ; indeed, 
the less of this work that is done the better, and 
a great point is the encouragement in all plants 
of strong, vigorous growth, so as to obviate the 
necessity for support. A great deal naturally 
depends on the season. In some years one can¬ 
not do without the support—for instance, 
when strong winds and heavy, driving rains 
have a tendency to beat down nearly every plant 
that has not a stake of some kind. When 
there is an hour to spare it will be well to get the 
soil mixed for layering Carnations, but if the 
plants are rather close together, and one is likely 
to be obliged to get about among them a great 
deal in order to secure the flowers, it is not ad¬ 
visable to put the new soil on until the flowering 
season is nearly over. Also if the situation is 
dry and the weather seems likely to prove hot 
and dry, it is better to put a comparatively thin 
layer of the new soil nearly all over the beds 
rather than high heaps immediately round the 
plants. If the stock of Pinks is to be increased, 
and one cannot well have too many of such fine 
sorts os Snowflake, Her Majesty, and E. Lad- 
hams, a bit of soil may lje prepared for the 
cuttings and placed in an extemporised frame. 
Such a frame, both in the case of Pinks and 
Violas, is very handy, so that one can shade in 
hot sunshine until rooting has commenced. I 
prefer the cuttings of both Pinks and Violas on 
a south border with a little shade if necessary 
rather than on a north border. The result has 
been far from satisfactory on the latter site, 
given a damp, chilly, sunless time after the 
insertion of the cuttings. 

Bedding out. —Our beds and borders have 
been gradually so filled up with hardy plants 
that what is known as bedding out has been 
reduced to a minimum, and the wpckl ip nearly 
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finished. In some beds of Violas the only work 
necessary has been the dotting in of an 
occasional large plant of Fuchsia, or where 
other things have Deen mixed with them for a 
spring show, as, for instance, London Pride 
(Saxifraga umbrosa), and a very charming bed 
this makes associated with a dark purple \ iola; 
the Saxifrage is removed to be replaced by 
something else that will be likely to make a nice 
combination for the summer months. Dactylis 
glomerata is one of the specially good things. 
One or tw’o hardy or hardy ana half-hardy 
combinations that were a success last year are 
similarly planted for the present season. One 
is clumps of the variegated Digraphis filled 
in with crimson Antirrhinum. This, it may 
be noted, is a mixture eminently suitable for 
poor soil beds, the Grass under such con¬ 
ditions preserving its variegation in a pro¬ 
nounced form well through the season, and 
the Antirrhinum flowering with great pro¬ 
fusion. Another rather pleasing contrast will be 
found in Spiraea palmata alba on a groundwork 
of Petunia compacta, a dwarf striped variety 
that wants hardly any pegging, and that makes 
an admirable carpet for things of taller growth, 
as the white Spiraea. A propos of this family, 
what a difference there is in the habit of growth 
of different varieties. Some form large clumps 
quickly ; others, as ostilboides, are a long time 
making a clump of any size even on a cool, par¬ 
tially shaded border. Petunias rank among the 
best of summer bedding plants of trailing habit, 
and besides the nana compacta strain I grew 
last year Giant of California and Carter’s Blue, 
which were respectively decidedly satisfactory 
in the positions assigned them. The free- 
flowering Tropseolums, those that give a beautiful 
supply of flower on comparatively scanty foliage, 
are also satisfactory, and seem to"be increasing in 
favour. A very nice bed on a large scale can be 
formed with blocks of the small white-flowered 
Marguerite filled in with the trailing Ball of Fire 
Tropaxdum. In yellows, Mrs. Clibran is a capital 
variety, its peculiar deep orange shade being, I 
think, almost uniouo in outdoor summer-flower¬ 
ing plants. Another hardy bed that will pre¬ 
sently be hard to beat and that has indeed been 
gay for some time is planted with alternate 
blocks of Gypsophila paniculata and Montbretias, 
the latter on a carpet of Phlox setacea. It is, 
by-the-way, as well to examine the Gypsophila 
early in the season before growth commences, 
and, if necessary, to lift healthy crowns, divide, 
and replant to make up for losses. The 
flowers of the alpine Phloxes will soon be over, 
and if an increased stock is required, cuttings 
may soon be inserted. I generally put them in 
the frame that is made up for Pinks and Violas, 
and they get a little shade for a time after their 
insertion. Poor, bare slopes might with advan¬ 
tage be furnished with these Phloxes, as they 
always give a nice green carpet, and in the 
flowering season they are veritable sheets of 
bloom. E. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

There is a point in this appellation of these 
well-known hardy flowers that usually escapes 
notice, though often hardly criticised. It is the 
fact that the chief beauty of these plants lies in 
their tufted or clustered habits. Growers to 
display their varieties have taken to show 
flowers in spray fashion, and very pretty they 
look ; but no method of showing them can less 
correctly convey what are the natural character¬ 
istics of these Tufted Pansies. Even a bed full 
of small plants fails to show their value. Only 
when seen in large tufted clusters are the real 
charms of these flowers fully displayed. Those 
who want to see them at their best should plant 
early in the autumn and get the plants well 
rooted before the middle of winter. That is the 
way to have fine broad clumps blooming profusely 
in April, May, and June, when usually Violas are 
seen at their best. If such clumps as these be 
cutover in July, havo a liberal soaking of water 
and a top-dressing of old pot soil given them, 
they soon get into flower again and are very 
beautiful all through the autumn. It is such 
masses as these which so fully justify the appel¬ 
lation now commonly given to one of the most 
charming of hardy flowering plants. Cuttings 
taken from the young shoots that break up so 
densely from old plants after being cut over in 
the summer, and inserted thickly in sandy soil 
under a north wall, or under handlights, or in a 


frame, standing so all the winter and planted 
out as strong plants in May, will, if put out 
fairly close together, grow into very effective 
masses, although they do not show that same 
tufted quality that old plants exhibit. It iB 
when grown in either of these ways that their 
value for ordinary border, bedding, or rockwork 
planting is seen. Then scores that are very 
pretty set up in sprays at show's are found to be 
of poor effect. If not of special value for such 
purposes, it is difficult to understand w r hy so 
many of these Tufted Pansies should be put into 
commerce. When the very best are secured, 
who wants the refuse even if in raiser’s estima¬ 
tion ever so pretty ? One thing merits especial 
attention. It is certain that, arising either from 
the introduction of more suitable varieties, or 
because our seasons are now less trying, 
tufted as well as ordinary bedding Pansies 
now seem to withstand southern summer 
weather better than formerly. I am refer¬ 
ring to spring-planted plants, because there 
was a time in my experience several years 
since when these used to die off wholesale after 
hot weather set in. It was difficult to find the 
real cause, but one existed that baffled best 
efforts to find out. Soakings of water seemed 
at times to rather accelerate than check the 
evil. Whether due to a fungus or w r hat cause 
could not be discovered. It w'as, however, an 
undoubted fact that the evil was rarely opera¬ 
tive in the case of old plants or those put out 
in the autumn, and thus not only well estab¬ 
lished, but having several shoots or stems on 
them. It is, indeed, a great gain to be able to 
grow these Tufted Pansies in the summer in this 
way in the usually too arid south. For such 
uses as are termed summer bedding they now 
rank amongst the most persistent bloomers and 
the most beautiful. A few good sorts of 
distinctive colours suffice, and from these may 
be obtained effects of the most attractive de¬ 
scription. _ A. 


PINKS. 

It is sometimes said that the florists’ laced 
Pinks are of no value for borders, but this 
is a great mistake, and made only by those 
who are imperfectly acquainted with their 
dense compact growth and freedom of bloom. 
Boiard, Empress of India, John Ball, Mrs. Thos. 
McCrorie, Modesty, and Mrs. Waite are all 
capital border varieties. Other good border 
Pinks will be found in Anne Boleyn, Ascot, 
ink, wdth crimson centre ; Mrs. Lakin, white, 
warf and free ; Alba magnifies and Snow¬ 
flake, two excellent white seifs, admirable for 
cutting (the three white Pinks just named do 
not split the calyx as do the common w'hite and 
Her Majesty); Souvenir de Sale, deep rosy-pink ; 
and of the small-flowered section—Annie Bolton, 
Beauty, Charmer, Hetty Dean, Rosy Circle, and 
Sir Hugo. 

Then of the florists’ laced varieties, a few of 
the very best will be found in Clara, laced with 
reddish-purple, fine petal; Rosy Morn, rose 
lacing, large and full; Harry Hooper, rich dark 
lacing, a fine variety ; Boiard, one of the very 
best laced varieties, very full, and a good 
grower ; Modesty, pale rosy-purple lacing, an 
early flowering and excellent exhibition Pink ; 
Empress of India, rich dark lacing, a distinct 
and fine variety ; Duke of York, a new mid¬ 
land-raised Pink, extra fine for exhibition, 
having a rich dark lacing ; The Rector, heavily 
laced with bright reddish-purple, extra fine ; 
Favourite, heavily laced with reddish-purple, 
extra fine; and Princess Louise, red lacea, large 
and full. 

Pinks do well in ordinary loam and road sand 
from a gravelled road and an abundance of well- 
decomposed manure. Old lime-rubbish suits 
the Pink well, but as it is sometimes difficult to 
procure, road sand or gravel sand will do very 
well. Good Pinks always repay a mulching 
with manure in spring, and in addition to being 
a fertiliser, it keeps the soil about the roots com 
and moist. The Pink being quickly susceptiblo 
to drought and injured by it, propagation is 
done at the end of June or early in July, pipings 
or cuttings being made of the young grow ths and 
rooted in sandy soil under a hand-glass or in a 
small close frame. Many growers layer their 
Pinks as they do their Carnations, and in this 
way they obtain strong, vigorous plants for 
planting out at the end of the summer to bloom 
m the following May.-. | fre r R- 
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RUUDS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 


don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
will be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
tnents) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
wry useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

619.—Spiraea japonica.—1 should be glad of some 
information as to the best method of cultivation in pots?— 

R 0. 

650. — Dyeing flowers.— I should be very glad if you 
or any of your readers could tell me what the dye is com¬ 
posed of which some people use for colouring flowers by 
letting the stems remain in the liquid ? I have lately seen 
some Persian Iris which were coloured in a wonderful way. 
—II. Brammall. 

651. — Mildewed Strawberries.—i should be 
glad if you could inform me what I can do to my Straw¬ 
berries suffering from mildew? They are in a house with 
a night temperature of about 00 degs. on a shelf near the 
glass. I give very little air, and they are fruiting well, 
but mildew is very bad.—S. E. 

652. — Destruction of wasps.— Will some of your 
readers be kind enough to tell me what defence against 
wasps they have found to be most efficacious ? With me 
thev are a perfect plague, and destroy all my best Plums 
long before they are ripe. Of course, I destroy all the 
nests I can find, but I am just between two large places 
with extensive woods, so am at the mercy oi these pests. 

I have tried every remedy I can think of. One year my 
servants made muslin bags, in which I tied up all my 
Gage Plums, but the wasps ate through them. Last year 
they attacked my Cherries in myriads, and I had to gather 
off the whole crop in one day to save them. I tried to 
suffocate the wasps by burning sulphur at the base of the 
trees, but they did not seem to mind the fumes, which 
moreover severely injured the foliage. They much prefer 
Cherries and Plums to the most enticing mixtures in bottles 
placed to allure them.—Q. Q. 

To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

653. —' Training' Gooseberries (A. J. Turner).— 
You will see a note on the subject in this week's Garden¬ 
ing. You must select a few of strongest shoots, cutting 
hack others to within 3 inches from where they sprung. 

654 . — Centrosema grandiflora (Nemo D.).— 
This is a hardy climbing perennial, and seeds sown outside 
in April will 'produce plants that will bloom in June or 
July. All we can say is: try again, and do not coddle the 
plants. 

G53.-Rose leaves, etc., spotted (Sunfiower).- 
The reason why all the leaves you have sent are spotted is 
through the sun shining on moist foliage. You have given 
insufficient air, and watered when the sun shone full upon 
the house. 

656 . —Picking flowers off newly-planted 
Apple-trees (R- W. Greig).— It is advisable to remove 
t he fruit the first season after planting, as the energies of 
the trees should be devoted to perfecting wood and roots 
for future work. 

657. — Applying artificial manure (P. Farmer). 
—Give the manure as soon as the berries are set and 
fortnightly until colouring commences. Nitrates or guano 
are excellent in small quantities and liquid-manures are 
all valuable for the purpose. 

G 58 .— House for Gattleyas (H. S. Billing).— Your 
cool Orchid-house would not be a suitable temperature for 
Cattlcyas generally, but you could experiment with C. j 
eilrina, C. marginata, C. Trianas, I^aolia autumnal is, L. 
albida, L. harpophylla, and L. monophylla. 

659.— Drain from lake (A. Maude). —It would be 
more satisfactory to consult someone on the spot as to the 
removal of surplus water from the land, as so much depends 
upon local conditions. On the spot, what at a distance 
looks like a formidable task may perhaps be quite the 
contrary. 

600.— Plum-tree shoots (Ague).— The shoots, if 
taken away in the winter and planted ‘2 feet or more apart 
in good land, will then need budding or grafting later on. 
You see they probably spring from the stock on which the 
trees are worked, and are worthless until the above advice 
is carried out. 

661.— Mildewed Grapes (Old Reader).— It is a 
pity to see such grand bunches as those sent attacked 
with mildew, and your berries being so smill you cannot 
adopt strong measures without injury. We advise you to 
sprinkle dry sulphur all over the upper sides of leaves and 
affected parts of bundles. Do this over every bit of 
the part showing the least trace of mildew. Later on 
syringe pipes, walls, and floors with a thick sulphur wash, 
and when Vines are at rest,j|~~ “ n ~ *" "* 
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662. — Mushrooms in paddook (Mary).— The 
month of March is the best time to insert spawn in a 
paddock for the production of Mushrooms at the end of 
summer. Pieces 2 inches square planted under the turf 
and covered with fine soil, pressed down firmly, is all the 
preparation required. 

663. — Diseased Apricot leaves K. P. May). 
—Your tree appears to be blighted in some way. It may 
be from canker and drought combined. Give moisture 
freely and apply a good wash as advised to It. W. Greig. 
The leaves sent were much crushed, and with better 
specimens we could advise you more fully. 

664 — Insect-infested leaves (R. Greig).— 
Syringe with Quassia extract, or with the raw Quassia 
steeped for a few hours in water, and then diluted with 
water. We prefer extract, as it is so soon mixed. You 
will also find k lb. of soft-soap, mixed in a gallon of tepid 
rain water, with 1 lb. of fine sulphur, an excellent wash. 

If you apply the above, do the work in the evening. 

665. — Sowing Australian seeds {Colima).— Sow 
the seeds now in mild heat (hot-bed preferred) in equal 
parts of peat and loam, with some silver-sand to keep it 
open. Pot off as soon as large enough to handle, and 
return to the frame for a week or two to get their roots 
established. Then move to greenhouse, and later on stand 
out in the open air. Must be wintered in the greenhouse. 

If good, the seeds are not difficult to raise. 

666. —Striking cuttings of Sweet-scented 
Verbena, Oleander, etc. (No Name).— Young shoots 
of Sweet Verbena, Oleander, and Sparmannia will strike 
now on sandy soil in a mild hot-bed, kept close and shaded. 
Cytisus should be covered with a bell-glass, and will do 
best in a shady corner of the greenhouse. Wipe the 
bell-glass dry inside every morning. Oleanders are some¬ 
times struck in a bottle of water hung up in the green¬ 
house. 

667. —Tomato fruits decaying (Perplexed).— 
Your Tomato-plants are scalded through giving too much 
heat and not enough air. Those near the glass are much 
more exposed than those on ground, and being near the 
pipes are much warmer. We advise more air, both at the 
top and bottom, and leave some on the top all night. 
With more air you will get a firmer growth. The fruits 
have had moisture on them, and got burnt with the strong 
sunshine. 

663.— Growing 1 Salvia patens (F. W.).— it is 
almost too late now to sow the seed to expect success this 
season, but if a moist, warm house or frame is available 
you may succeed. Sow the seed in sandy soil in a pan, 
covering the pan with a square of glass on which lay some 
Moss. Directly the plants are large enough to handle, 
prick them off into other pans 2 inches apart. Grow them 
on in a slight heat, harden off, and plant out when ready 
in well-manured soil. 

059 —Rhubarb forcing (Rose). —Rhubarb can be 
forced in any place wheie it is dark and there is sufficient 
warmth to force up the new growth. It would certainly 
force well in the position you name, and it may be forced 
also in pots or boxes. The best kinds for early forcing are 
Early Scarlet, Royal Albert, or Early Red, Paragon, and 
Johnston’s St. Martin. Any of these would suit your 
purpose. Royal Albert is the one so much grown for 
market, and is a fine variety. 

670. — Maiden hair Perns dying (L. D., South 
Wales).— Perhaps the soil has been allowed to get too dry 
in the pots, hence the appearance of the fronds dying. 
Examine the soil, and if ary, thoroughly soak the pots m 
tepid water. The morning sun will do no harm to the 
Ferns, but the reverse. Very often plants which are. 
bought quickly show signs of dying, the conditions under j 
which they were previously grown being so much changed 
that too often they succumb. 

671. —Berberis japonica (E. ir.j.— From the 
description given of the present appearance of the plants 
it must be assumed they are dying from the effect of trans¬ 
planting last autumn. Nothing beyond soaking the soil 
with clear water, and wetting the branches two or three 
times daily can be done to revive them. Should they 
recover and make ever so little growth they might with 
safety be replanted early next April. A sandy loain or 
peaty soil suits this Berberis best. 

072.— Mealy-bug in stove (D. Sanders).— Clean 
water vigorously applied to the plants will rid an}' house 
of this pest. Mealy-bug cannot withstand interference ; 
therefore, if the plants are thoroughly syringed twice 
daily not a single bug should remain, but if the leaves of 
the plants are simply wetted on the surface in the form of 
of a fine spray they enjoy the bath, as it were. Two 
ounces of soft-soap dissolved in every gallon of water used 
will more quickly rid the plants of the insects. 

673. — Cutting down White Broom.—I have a 
lot of White Broom which has grown very tall. I would 
like to know if it would bear cutting down, so os to make 
the plant more bushy. If so, what time would l>e best? 
And how low might they be cut ?—Wkxeordian. 

%* Let, it alone for another year, then cut it tow down 
rather early in spring. 

674. — St. Brlgld Anemones.— My St Brigid | 
Anemones are now in full flower. I want the roots to do 
for another year. Kindly tell me what to do, as I must 
remove them soon to make way for Begonias ?— Lizard. 

%* You must leave them as they are. Any removal 
means death to them. 

675. - Fire-heat in vinery.— Kindly sav when it is 
advisable to leave off firing a house of Grapes fllamburghs 
and Alicantes) started March 1st? Thinned last week. 
Lean-to, due south.—S outh Devon. 

%* You may discontinue firing when a temperature 
of ;>s degs. to 6t) degs. at night can be maintained without 
fire. 

676. —Green-fly pest.— What sort of liquid insecti¬ 
cide for dipping tender plants in is now recognised as 
most effectual and least harmful to plants ?—W. H. C. 

\» There are numbers of insecticides cajmble of killing 
greenflies. Many of the much advertised things are 
expensive, though no doubt effective. Try boiling U oz. oj 
Quassia-chips in a gallon of water, add one ounce of Sun- 
light-soap, and bod both together. Strain and use as a 
dip. Buy the Quassia-chips at the horticultural sundry 
shop. It is cheaper than th>.' chemist’s. 


677 .— Oewego-tea.— " M. H. N.” has just got a 
Monarda didyma, and would be obliged for some informa¬ 
tion as to its treatment. Can it be grown out-of-doors, or 
is it a tender plant? 

This likes a moist place, but is a quite hardy 
perennial. Will grow anywhere. May be naturalised in 
the wood, if given a fair start. 

~.'3.— Laurustinus. —Can you inform me what is the 
right treatment to induce Laurustinus to bloom? If it 
requires to be pruned in any particular way or time, or 
what soil is most favourable ?— Inquirer. 

If Laurustinuses are healthy they usually flower 
freely. If the bushes are rough and straggling in habit, 
prune them into shape, and floicer-buds will appear on the 
young wood. 

679.— Gladiolus The Bride in pots.—I have 
Gladiolus The Bride in pots. There are several flower- 
spikes, but the foliage turns yellow. Can you tell me the 
reason ? The plants are in a cool greenhouse.—A. P. 

* We have seen more than one _ lot of The Bride 
Gladiolus go off in the way stated this season. We think 
the soil must have been over-watered and soured before 
growth commenced. 

u- Double Daffodils in Grass.—Will double 
Daffodils do as well in the Grass as in borders? I have 
large clumps in a row, which is not a pretty way of grow¬ 
ing them. When should I replant them ? Is it too late to 
plant hardy autumn Cyclamen ?—A. P. 

V Double Daffodils of the old familiar types do well 
in the Grass. Break up the soil before planting. Plant 
in September. If you can get dormant bulbs of the hardy 
Cyclamen you may plant now, but it is late. 

681.— Lifting Tulips and Narcissi.— I have a 

bed planted with Tulips and Narcissi, and want to make 
use of the ground. I shall be glad if you will kindly in¬ 
form me through Gardening if 1 were to shift the bulbs 
after flowering into boxes in order for them to die down, 
whether it will affect their flowering next year?—E. 
Wilson. 

\* Not if the bulbs are moved carefully and not dried 
off too rapidly. 

032.— Improving SOIL—I have Rose-trees, Pansies, 
and bulbs in my garden. Now I want to put some leaf- 
mould and loain to improve the soil, as I think the soil 
rather heavy. What time of the year would be most suit¬ 
able?—L. D., South Wales. 

* * Spread the leaf-mould and loam on the surface, and 
fork it in as well as possible without injuring the roots of 
growing plants. No tune is better for the operation than 
the, present. 

683.— Heating apparatUS.-€an you recommend 
me an apparatus that would heat a greenhouse 25 feet by 
20 feet, and also to carry the pipes through every room in 
a ten-roomed cottage, with taps to regulate the heat m 
various rooms ?—A. Maude. 

Consult any of the hot-water engineers who 
advertise in Gardening, sending them a plan of the rooms 
and greenhouse, showing the position of each clearly, and 
asking them for an estimate for boiler and hot-icater -pipes. 
The best form of boiler is a fined saddle icith waterway 
back. 

681.— Treatment of Trilliums.—I planted fifty 
Trilliums in peaty soil in sheltered position last autumn 
and not one has appeared. I have others out, but they 
were put in as plants. Can it be possible the bulbs will 
remain dormant a year, and shall I leave them undis¬ 
turbed ?—A. P. 

* * These are North American tuberous-rooted plants. 
Possibly the position was too dry. A moist spot m peat 
suits them best. They might remain dormant a year. As 
certain of the tubers are alive shift them to a moist bed of 
peat. 

685. — Sowing Grass-seed.— Last autumn I sowed 
a lawn. The Grass has come up poor and yellow-looking. 
How «^n it be improved ? Soot has been used with little 
effect. Would guano be of any service? A patch on 
which weeds had been burnt is the only part that looks 
green and fresh. The soil is light and dry.— Pennis. 

* * Try a dressing of icood-ashes, with 2 lb. of guano in 
each bushel of ashes. Sow this over the lawn just before 
rain or in a showery time, at the rate of a bushel to the 
square rod. If you cannot get wood-ashes , smother-bum 
all the garden rubbish you can get together. W hen cool, 
sift the residue and ajqdy it as above. 

686. -Prize Pansies dying.-Can any reader of 
Gardening tell me what is killing my prize Pansies? 1 
took up three plants to-day. The roots seem to be quite 
eaten away, and, consequently, the plants are quite 
withered. I searched for wireworms and grubs, but 
could not find any. I watered the plants this evening, 
and after watering I stamped with ray feet round the 
plants, thinking the ground might be too iriable. The 
other plants are looking well.—W. S. Frkmer. 

* * From the description you give, of the Pansies in your 
garden we can only imagine that the plants have been 
attacked by the wireworm or the leather jacket grub. This 
is a common experience in new soil, or in any part of me 
garden which was not dug in the autumn and left tn a 
rough state throughout the winter. If you- care to send us 
a portion of the plants affected in this icay we shall oe 
pleased to give you a more definite reply. 

087. -Woody Pinks. — I have a group of Mrs. 
Sinkins Pink in a border facing south. They are 
vounir plants, and some of them are very healthy, with 
inAssM of flower-buds, but in others the lower part of the 


masses of flower-buds, but in others the I . . 
stem looks all brown and woody, and the flowers are hue 
few and poor. What is the cause of this, and can I remedy 
it?—C. A. P. 

* » It is now too late to do anything to remedy the 
woody-like character of the growth of the Pitiks, which ts 
caused by a check to growth last autumn. After flowering 
discard these unsatisfactory plants, and increase the 
by taking “ pipings" from the more healthy stock. Ihe 
small shoots from the base of the roots slipped off by bend¬ 
ing them downwards, dibbled into sandy sou tn a shaded 
spo f , covering with a hmdlight, quickly grow >nto nice 
I Htockq plants, amvfuligiW ffeely t he folio icing year. 
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688.— Plants for a grave.— I wish, a little later in 
the year, to plant a jfrave at Dover. It is on high ground, 
much exposed to wind. The soil is solid chalk, with a very 
thin layer of soil and turf. I hear that very few plants or 
shrubs thrive there. Can you advise what would succeed 
and look well, while only needing occasional looking after, 
as it is at a distance from me '—J. K. K. 

*.* Euonymua latifolius is one of the best subject* to 
thrice in exposed places near the sea, and at it bears close 
pruning it would be. just the shrub to suit your purpose. 
Remove one foot of chalk, replacing it with soil. Mulch 
the surface after planting at the end of September with 
half-rotted manure or leaf-mould to screen the roots 
from frost, and also to protect them from drought next 
summer. 

tteP.— Sparrow pest.— Is there any well-proved and 
effectual means of destroying or capturing over-numerous 
Bparrows—whether by poisoning or by trapping in large 
numbers together ?—W. II. C. 

*/ Poisoned Wheat will clear off thesparroics, but we are 
not sure that it can be legally used, or that birds can be 
poisoned at all. Thin them down in the winter by scatter¬ 
ing a little grain on a hard bottom, laying a train several 
yards in length, and when you ham gathered a stearin o f 
them in a line, load your gun with sparrow-shot and let 
fly. If there are Ivy-clad buildings or a farmyard near, 
you trill find them on cold nights in large numbers in the 
Ivy, or under the eaves of the ricks in the farmyard, and 
they may be captured on a dark night with a folding bat¬ 
fowling net. 

090.— Double Crimson Primroses not flower- 

In g.— "’ill you please tell me why some flourishing plants 
of Double Crimson Primroses do not flower well with me ? 
They are in a good poeition. The soil is heavy and reten¬ 
tive. I had them in pote during the winter, as I had lost 
several by keeping them out over winter, but planted them 
out in March. They look very healthy, but are flowerless. 

I gave them good manure at time of planting, and a little 
liquid-manure since, and now good watering every even¬ 
ing. The double white and mauve flower abundantly 
without any care or cultivation. I have several times 
tried the double yellow, but in a year or two it dies out.— 
Lifford. 

*.* The Double Crimson Primrose is a shy bloomer any 
tcay and requires mare shade than other sorts. We have 
never been able to do much with them, but they are happy 
in some gardens. They want a moist, shady place. You 
gave too much manure. 

tidi.— Monkey-puzzle bearing cones.— will you 
favour me by letting me know in your columns if it is a 
common thing for the Araucaria ( commonly known about 
here as the “ Monkey-tree ”) to bear cones ? In my garden 
I have a very well-grown specimen, about 30 feet high, at 
this time bearing scores of cones (all on the sunny side— 
i.e- , east, south, and west). All inquiries I have made show 
me that, at any rate, in this neighbourhood, such a thing is 
not known, and I am anxious to hear if it is a rarity. I 
know by constant reading of your most useful and interest¬ 
ing paper your courtesy in such matters, and am sure you 
will give me the advantage of your knowledge on the tub- 
jecL— Jno. DKWIHRST. 

*** It is not unusual for large specimens of Araucaria 
imbricata to bear cones. Bui large healthy sj>eciinens of 
this tree are not so very common, and therefore cone-bear¬ 
ing trees in some districts are rare. We have seen them 
many times. 

692.— Roses dying.—I have about one dozen Rose* 
trees in my garden. All the leaves seem to wither away 
before they come to any size. I pruned a Uloire de Dijon 
and Duchess of Bedford about a month ago, and I And the 
stems withering away. How had I better treat them ?— 
L. 1)., South Wales. 

*** It seems difficult to account for the stems of the 
recently planted Roses withering, except that they were 
recently planted and felt the check of planting. Even in 
the mibiest of winters sometimes newly planted Roses do 
go off in an unaccountable manner. If they are really 
dead nothing can be done to remedy the evil. The leaf 
enclosed is not a healthy one bu any means, and is appar¬ 
ently affected with red rust, which requires a washing with 
strong soapu water, to which should be added two table¬ 
spoonfuls of Tobacco-juice to every gallon of water. 

Canterbury Bells rotting.—I have a group 
of apparently very healthy CanterburyBells just coming 
into blossom in a border facing south, Quite suddenly 
some of them have begun to rot low down near the root. 
What is the^cause of this, and can I do anything to prevent 

These plants are liable to go off in the manner 
indicated when they are more than a year old. It is not 
icisetogrow the same plants the second year. Nothing 
can be done now to save them. Sow the seed the end of 
JHay on an open piece of ground, hairing first made the 
soil moist. Shade for a few days until the plants show 
through the soil, when they should he given all the avail¬ 
able light, possible. Transplant into a bed when lanje 
enough to handle, finally transferring them to their 
dowering quarters at the end of September. 

69*—Worm-casts on bowling-green.- I have 
a bowling-green, and every morning it is covered with 
casts which the worms have left. Can you tell me w hat 
is the best thing I can use to kill the worms without 
injuring or stopping the growth of the Crass ' Before 
rolling I have the green swept with a broom, but, of course, 
this does not altogether stop the roller from leaving 
patches of soil. I do not want to use anything which wifi 
stop bowling this season. If you recommend lime-water, 
please state what proportion of lime to what proportion 
of water?—G. A. 

*»* Bime-water is the cheapest thing you can use, ami 
as water will only carry a certain ovivUity of lime, there 
is no fear of injuring the Grass. If you have a large tub 
you might fill it with water, and then drop in half a stone 
of unelaked lime. Let it settle, and then water the lawn. 
Fill up the tub again, and use it again. Afterwards add 
more lime, and fill with water again if more is required. 
We would suggest the cutters of the lawn-mower should be 
lifted up half an inch, and the worms will then give less 
trouble. The Grass, if not euaio <7o*v, will fawn jio-t as 
even a surface after bvinj e\f n 7 ic-ton-v. . - I 
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695.— Blighted Pear-leaves.—I should be very 
much obliged if you could tell me the cause and nature of 
this blight which has lately appeared on a wall Pear-tree ? 
The tree, excepting for some curled-up leaves with cater¬ 
pillars, seems healthy, and there is a very good show of 
fmit, well set.— Elmtree House. 

The Pear branches are literally covered with Coe cos 
pyri (Pear-tree scale). The trees should have a dressing 
of Gishurst compound in winter, when the leaves are 
down, at a strength of U oz. to the gallon , and it may be 
necessanj to repeat the dressing, so badly is the tree 
affected. 

69« — Salntpaulia from seed.— information 

requested as to raising Saintpaulia from seed. I hare < 
failed twice, although Gloxinias and Begonias succeeded 
under same conditions, and the Saintpaulia seed was got 
from two separate seedsmen. Should be glad to exchange 
a few Gloxinias for Saintpaulia plants.— J. W. Stanford. 

*„* Warm greenhouse treatment is all that Saintpaulia 
ionantha retmires. The seed, hoirever, dors not germinate 
too freely. Sow in peaty soil in a pan, cover icith. a square 
of glass. On this lay some Moss to shade the soil and 
retain the necessary moisture to enable the seed to 
germinate. Afterwards, ordinary greenhouse treatment 
only is required. 

697. —Shelves for greenhouse.—I have just 
erected a lean-to greenhouse, which is 17 feet long, 10 feet 
broad, and the bock 10 feet high, and front wall 0 feet 
high. I wish to place shelves in it Would you kindly- 
let me know through your valuable paper the proper 
height and breadth of each shelf ?— John White. 

Have the shelves made and fixed to suit the plants 
ou want to grow. We have, temporary shelves in all our 
ouscs, which can be taken down when not required in 
summer. Thei/ are made 7 inches wide, 1 inch thick, and 
are swung to the rafters on stout wire supports, which hook 
on screws, and can be put up and taken down in a few 
minutes. We find these shelves exceedingly useful in 
winter and spring, and in summer we use them for stand¬ 
ing the Chrysanthemums on outside. Eighteen inches 
from the glass is quite near enough if the plants are to be 
watered easily. If you wish to fix shelves on the back 
wall you can obtain iron brackets from the ironmonger 
at a cheap rate that unll carry any weight. 

698. —Grape-'Vinos In the Channel Islands. 

—Would you kindly inform me through the columns of 
your valuable and interesting paper whether I am right 
regarding the treatment of Grape-Vines as carried out in 
the Channel Islands? If I have made any mistake would 
you he kind enough to point out to me the proper treat¬ 
ment? 1, When to strike cuttings. I believe two eyes 
should be left, and cut at the third to form the heel? 
2, When stopping the shoots at two leaves above the 
bunch I believe there should he a lateral of one leaf left 
to the leaf in direct line with the bunch, nlso the laterals 
stopped to one leaf at the two upper leaves? 3, When 
tying down the shoots, if they should be too crowded, 
ought those that have to be cut away to be cut to two 
leaves from the spur, and a lateral left to each leaf ? If 
you will be kind enough to help me in this way I shall 
feel greatly obliged to you.— Sarnia. 

Vines may be struck from cuttings in the tray you 
state, with tivo or more eyes to each cutting; but most 
gardeners are content with only one eye, which are planted 
firmly, either in jiots, singly or otherwise, or thrust in 

X are sods of turf laul on a warm surface. Your ideas 
ut slopping and the management of the laterals are 
quite correct, but one shoot to each spur is quite enough in 
a general way, and all shoots not rei/uirea should be cut 
clean away. 

699.— How to use guano as liquid-manure.— 

I would be very much obliged if anyone would advise me 
as to the following questions : 1, What quantity of puano 
should be put, to Hay, 2 gallons of water, for applying to 
Roses (ordinary hardy kinds in a herbaceous border, 
facing south)? How often should it be given? Should it 
be put on at same distance from the roots ? Also, how 
much at a time V 2, Would it be good to water the flowers 
in general (Lilies, Gladioli, Rockets, Anemone japonica, 
Canterbury Bells, Pentstemons, various annuals, etc.), in a 
south border, with liquid guano? If so, what strength 
should the liquid be made ? How often should it be given ? 
Should it be put near or at a distance from the plants? 
Would it be better to sprinkle the manure dry round the 
plante?—C. A. P. 

*,* The easiest way to apply guano to Roses is to sprinkle 
a gooil handful on the soil, say 1 foot from the stem, and 
thoroughly ivash it in with clear water once a month 
during dry weather. Should the weather be showery, 
sprinkle half the quantity on the soil once a fortnight. 
Guano is a good manure for any kind of flowers, in pots 
or in the open, except for what are known as hard-wooded 
subjects. Azaleas, Heaths, etc., for example. In all cases 
it is best sprinkled on the soil thinly, say every month or 
oftener during showenj went/ur, when the rains will wash 
it down to the roots gradually. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to name should always accompany the. parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — Mrs. E. —Grass, perhaps Elymus 
nrenarius. Greenhouse shrub, specimen insufficient. ‘.Send 

in flower.- A. H. S. —1, Pinus austriaca, but specimen 

poor; 4, Ledum pnlustre; 8, Shrivelled up.- II. J. 

Metcalf .—Iochroma tuhulosa, an uncommon plant.—- 

E. V.— Doronicum plantagineum.- Jack.— Heuchera 

Menziesi; 2. II. sanguinea.- A. II.~ 1, Bcrberis steno- 

phylla ; 2 , Maranta zebrina ; 3, Begonia manicata ; 4, Can¬ 
not tell from specimen sent.- T. H .—We cannot name 

Pelargoniums from the flowers sent, and we do not 

pretend to name florists’ flowers at all.- A Reader. — 

1, Nepcta macrantha; 2, Doronicum austriacum; 3, Stachys 

lanata; 6, Orobus aurantius.- C. T. JFi*;.—Salvia 

Horminum.- S. Peters .—Cerinthe major (Honeywort). 

Mrs. C. Poston, Stevenage.—You should have numbered 
the specimens. The tw-in-flow-ered Narcissus is N. hifl^rus. 
The little* one, N. Jon'quilla; and the Tulip T. macrospeila. 

The yellow flower is Doronic um austriacum.- A. M. L.— 

Coionilla Emeius. - Piggy-— 1, Abies cephalonica; 


2, Abies rumidica; 3, AUium neapolitanum; 4, Ornitho- 
galum nutans; 5, Hypericum sp., too shrivelled to 

identify; 6, Aucuba japonica viridis (mascula).- B. C., 

Jersey. —No. 1, Ligustrum coriacenm, requires sheltered 
position ; 2, Phloinis fruticosa, ditto; 3, Smilax aspera, 
climber; 4, Ilex dipyrena, hardy ; 5, Griselinia littoralis, 
wall or shelter ; 6, Umbellularia californica, quite hardy. 
- Mrs. Godfrey. —Leucothoe axillaris.- W. H. Morri¬ 
son. —1, Bird Cherry (Primus Padus); 2 and 3 were 
w ithered and flowerless. Please send better specimens, or 

in bloom.- J. IF.—The orange flower is Diplacus 

glutinosus ; the other, Acacia armata.-IF. Whiting .— 

1, Gesnera cinnabarina ; 2, Oxalis lobata; 3, Please send in 
flower : 4, Acalvpha musaiea ; 5, Acer negundo variegata ; 

6, Staphylea colehica.- J. J. Neale.—The yellow Den- 

drobium* is D. rapillipes ; the other flowers enclosed were 
reduced almost to a pulp, but they appear to be D. thyrsi- 

florum. - Captain Boothby. — Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padus).- Mrs. J. II. Greenhalgh .—Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padus). - Springhill. — 1, Lonicera sempervirens ; 

2, Stachys lanata; 4, Gaultheria 8ballon; 6, Ourisia 
coocinea; 6, Swainsonia galegifolia var. alba; 7, Myrsi- 
phyllum osparagoides ; 8, Coronilla Emerus. 

N am e Of fruit. — Mrs. F. M. R. Polton. —Unfor¬ 
tunately the Apple was smashed in transit, and it was far 
too much gone to determine the name. Send another 
specimen this year in the proper season. 

Name of vegetable.— IF. A. M.— Late Queen 
Broccoli. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

JF« should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post, and that ws cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

E. C.—We do not know where these can he obtained. 

-IF. .S’. Frcner.— We have made several notes on 

tortoises lately. They certainly do no harm in a garden, 
neither are they of much use. They feed on vegetables, 
and prefer Lettuce leaves. 


Catalogue received- —Orch ids and New Plants .— 
Messrs. Sander and Co., St. Albans, and Bruges, Belgium. 


Seakale not forced.— This is so often 
forced that a late or May supply is at times 
overlooked. Few vegetables are so easily grown 
as Seakale when the roots are only required for 
late cutting in the open ground. The chief 
difficulty is tho blanching, as if not well covered 
the tops soon force their way above the soil and 
become green. I get a valuable supply from the 
late roots covered with fine ashes to keep slugs 
away, and then banked up with soil. To do 
this it is necessary to have plenty of space be¬ 
tween the rows. I usually cover with from 
15 inches to 18 inches of leaves, which did duty 
the previous year in forcing Asparagus. Tho 
Seakale is grown close to the pits, and is covered 
in December. Two-year-ola roots are best, 
being stronger. Tho Kale produced in this way 
is delicious.—G. 

Spinach. —From now onwards all sowings, 
which may well be made fortnightly will do best 
! in a cool border under an east or even a north 
j wall. Here Spinach not only does heller, but 
lasts much longer in usable condition than when 
exposed to the sun. Use tho large-leaved 
Victoria, this being more robust for hot weather 
and more juicy ana highly flavoured. Spinach 
responds quickly to an application of artificial 
manure, and if this can be given in showery 
weather so much the better. It is a good plan 
to put it on the surface just after the first 
general picking has been made ; tho secondary 
growth is thereby improved, and running to 
seed hastily prevented. Allow plenty of room 
between the rows, and thin out the plants to 
9 inches apart when tho first pair of rough 
leaves havo been made. Earlier beds now ex¬ 
hausted should be cleared off without delay, ar, 
besides impoverishing the soil, the rain is kept 
from penetrating tho surface. 

Coarse Salsafy and Scorzonera.— 
Many fail with these crops through too early 
sowing. From the end of April or May 10 is a 
suitable time to sow, and if room cannot le 
afforded for both these vegetables, I would 
advise the Salsafy, sowing the improved variety, 
the Sandwich Island Mammoth. This is far 
superior to tho older kind, producing clean, 
straight roots much larger in size. Thu bet t 
Scorzonera is the new Largo Russian, a veiy 
fine raot of excellent flavour. These two 
vegetables are most valuable at the present date, 
when there is but a limited list to select from, 
and keeping so well into the spring makes them 
more valuable. They grow eo quickly iu waini 
soils, that if sown too early I have 6een tho 
whole crop lojt by running to sued, and the rocts 
fork so badly that they are not worth storage. 
This is readily prevented by late sowing on lar d 
which has borpe a crop. If given manure whin 
sown the roots are nearly useless, forked rocts 
not keeping welK^-W-. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

At this time of year it is often the custom for 
suburban poultry-keepers to confine their Fowls 
in a somewhat limited run in order that they 
may be kept from the gardens whilst the seeds 
are being sown and young plants are being set 
out. In other cases we find the Fowls neglected 
on account of pressing claims elsewhere (more 
or les3 connected with the summer season) 
demanding the attention of the owner or the 
individual responsible for the welfare of the 
poultry. This close confinement or the neglect, 
as the case may be, is apt to lead to serious 
consequences, and a few words of warning will 
therefore not bo out of place. Fowls can be 
kept in confined runs quite as well as when they 
have their entire liberty, but certain conditions 
must be observed. In the first place, it is 
absolutely essential that some protection must be 
forthcoming to protect the Fowls from the glare 
of the summer sun. Next, if feather-eating is 
to be avoided, a plentiful supply of green food 
must be forthcoming, and water must be always 
within reach. It is surprising what an enormous 
quantity of water will be consumed daily by a 
few Fowls, even in ordinary spring weather. 
Lastly, the Fowls must not be kept too closely 
confined at night. At this season of the year 
a hen-roost in the ridge of a roof is much like an 
ovon, the heat being almost unbearable. Under 
such conditions it is not surprising that Fowls 
drop off the perch in an insensible state, and 
are picked up dead in the morning. If it 
were not for the risk of being stolen or 
getting drenched by night storms many 
Fowls would be better in the open during 
the summer than confined under such insani¬ 
tary conditions as frequently prevail. The 
houses, too, should be frequently cleaned, for 
the droppings are rich in ammonia, and this has 
a bad effect upon the birds. The whole of the 
above observations apply with even greater force 
t o the chickens of the year. They are generally 
housed in closed coops, and too many owners are 
not careful to give the chicks their liberty early 
in the morning. If one is to have healthy birds 
the chickens must be well reared, and this is an 
impossibility if they are brought up amidst 
i isanitary surroundings. An abundance of fresh 
air, with plenty of pure water and good food, 
and an ample run, are all required it chickens 
are to make a fair return. Doulting. 


Feeding chickens (E. B.).— Curds are 
a most excellent article of diet for young 
chickens, as they contain a large proportion of 
nitrogen. You would find your chickens thrive 
better if you boiled tho Rice in skim-milk and 
gave them a little cooked meat occasionally. 
Groats are also very good for young chickens, 
as is Buckwheat. Broken Wheat is better for 
them than the whole grain, and a very’’ impor- 
tmt matter in the successful rearing of chickens 
is a constant supply of fresh green food, where 
t iey have not a Grass-run. The Barley-moal 
should be mixed to a stiff, crumbling paste that 
will fall to pieces when thrown to the ground. 
Take care to remove the chicken-coop to a fresh 
spot once a day, at lead-, as nothing conduces 
so much to the germination of disease as foul 
soil and tainted air, ancl chickens constantly 
cooped upon the same spot cannot long remain 
in good health. Your poultry-run is very 
limited, and it would answer your purpose 
better to purchase a few pullets tlun to attempt 
to rear chickens. The Plymouth Rock or the 
Black Hamburgh would do very well with you, 
but not more than half-a-dozen Fowls should be 
kept in your small run. 

Rearing Ducklines (“ Entcn ”).—Young 
Ducks require constant feeding, and boiled Oat¬ 
meal porridge, given cold, is the best food for 
them for the first ten days or so. Afterwards 
they may have Barley-meal, Pollard, and Oats. 
As soon as they have left tho shell they mav 
have a little curd, bread-crumbs, and meal, 
mixed with chopped green food. They should 
not be allowed to go in the water till feathers 
have supplied the place of the down, and it is 
better that they should become fairly strong 
Before being allowed to venture into ponds, as 
i f they stay too long in the water they are 
subject to diarrhoea/'" ■"Th^y are, however, 
easily jreared, and soot aU| tt si ifcUfpr them-1 


selves, searching industriously for slugs, snails, 
earthworms, millipedes, and woodlice. Ducks 
have voracious appetites, and should never be 
stinted in their food ; and in fattening them 
crushed Oats and Pea-meal should bo supplied, 
together with boiled roots and Barley-meal mixed 
with milk. Hard spring water should not be 
given for drinking, nut water from a pond or 
river. 


BIRDS. 

THE GARDEN WARBLER. 

The Garden Warbler, or Greater Pettichaps, as 
this pretty little bird is also called, is migratory, 
arriving in this country in April and departing 
in September. It frequents wooded districts, 
groves, orchards, and gardens, having a partial¬ 
ity to the latter, where it is very useful in de¬ 
stroying numberless insects and caterpillars in 
the earlier stages of their growth. The Garden 
Warbler is naturally shy and wary, delighting 
to lurk in shady coverts, where, concealed 
amongst the foliage, it can pour forth its mellow 
and varied strain. It builds its nest in the 
embowered retreat of some thick bush, con¬ 
structing it of Grasses and fibres, finishing off 
the edges with the dry cocoons of insects and 
spiders’ webs. The plumage of this bird is 
greenish-olive in several shades on the upper 
parts, while the throat and under parts are 
greyish-white. In captivity it requires ants’- 
eggs, meal-worms, and various berries, such as 
those of the Elder, which may be dried for 
winter use and soaked in water before being 
iven. Fresh water, both for bathing and 
rinking, should be supplied daily. S. S. G. 


2 inches higher than the mould, tied round the 
outside; put a greased paper over, and stand 
the pudding in a saucepan with boiling water 
to reach half-way up the mould, and steam it 
about three-quarters of an hour. When ready 
to serve turn it on to a dish, pour Apricot-sauce 
over it, and sprinkle it with blanched and 
chopped Almonds. The Apricot-sauce is simply 
made by mixing half of a pound pot of Apricot 
jam with a glass of sherry, and rubbing it 
through a wire sieve. Use it cold. 

Apple bread. —There are many varieties 
of Apple bread, but the old-fashioned rusk 
bread is one of the best. Make a good rusk 
dough. When it is very light, roll out tw F o 
good-sized cakes about ^ in. thick, spread one 
with tart, well-flavoured stew r ed Apples, and 
cover with the other cake. Put them where they 
will become light in about half-an-hour, and bake 
in a quick oven till brown. When the bread is 
done spread with stew r cd Apple on the top, 
sprinkle with sugar and bits of butter, and set 
the bread back in the oven for a few minutes 
till the sugar melts into a glaze. When this 
bread is cold slice it for tea. 

Potatoes and Onions.— An agreeable 
change from the ordinary way of serving Pota¬ 
toes is to boil a »Spanish Onion and three times 
its bulk of Potatoes ; mash the Potatoes and 
chop the Onion finely, or the whole may be 
rubbed through a wire sieve. Add salt and 
white pepper to taste, roll the Potato into balls, 
put a little liquified butter over them, and set 
in the oven to brown. Some persons like a clove 
of Garlic boiled with Potatoes before they are 
mashed ; to others it would give a most dis¬ 
agreeable flavour. 


BOOKS. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Built tin tie la Society Franraine d'hortirultiu'e de 
Loiulres (issued by the society, 4, Old Compton- 
street, W.C.).—The seventh annual bulletin of 
this society, which is doing useful wrnrk by 
facilitating the exchange of situations between 
young French and English gardeners, is a 
decided improvement on former issues. It con¬ 
tains the secretary’s report, financial statement 
for the past year, lists of members, reports of 
the monthly meetings, and a selection of essays 
written by the members on subjects of horticul¬ 
tural interest. Amono; the society’s supporters 
are many French and English horticulturists of 
high repute, and the membership has now in¬ 
creased to 222. Besides having a committee in 
London, there is also one in Paris, and persons 
desirous of becoming memliers can obtain all 
information of M. Louis Gentil, the secretary. 

Dtti.cieme Supplement d la liste dexeriptire den 
Chryxanthhnex d'hirer, par O. tie Meulenaere (Ad. 
Hoste, publisher, Ghent).—This is a new cata¬ 
logue, intended to bring tho compiler’s previous 
lists up to date. It contains all the novelties of 
tho past two or three yoars, with descriptions, 
raisers’ names, and dates. The work is written 
in French, but is a useful guide to those growers 
and lovers of the Chrysanthemum wbo desire to 
keep well posted up in the novelties from all 
sources. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Tomato salad. —Slice eight large Tomatoes 
and set them in a cool place. Prepare a 
dressing as follows: Rub tho yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs to a paste with a teaspoon fill 
each of salt, pepper, and sugar, a tablespoonful 
of salad-oil and one of made mustard. Beat the 
yolk of one raw egg and stir in, then add one 
teacupful of vinegar. Cover the Tomatoes with 
the dressing ; serve immediately. 

Sago pudding. —Shower an ounce of fine 
Sago into half-a-pint of boiling milk, stir until 
quite boiling. When cool stand it on the side 
of the fire to finish cooking. Then remove it 
from the tire, mix an ounce of butter, an ounce 
of fine sugar, the grated peel of a Lemon, and 
the yolks of three eggs, thoroughly into it. 
Add tho whipped white of three eggs, mixing 
them carefully and lightly with the pudding 
mixture. Pour it into a buttered plain mould, 
which must have a band of buttered paper, 


Rhubarb with custard.— Peel and cut 
up about 2 lbs. of Rhubarb, put into a basin 
with water enough to cover the bottom of the 
basin to keep it from burning, place a plate over 
the top, and put in the oven until soft. Soak 
^ oz. of gelatine in three or four tablespoonfuls 
of water, strain the juice from the Rhubarb, put 
the juice into a stew-pan with tho melted 
gelatine, and six tablespoonfuls of cream, stir¬ 
ring in powdered sugar. 8et this on the fire to 
warm, but not to boil, and stir all the time. When 
hot, turn into a mould or basin dipped in cold 
water, and let it stand till set. Serve in a glass 
dish with custard round it. 


Tomato salad. —Twelve smooth-skinned, 
round Tomatoes, cut in slices, two eggs hard- 
boiled (rub the yolks to a smooth paste, cut the 
whites into strips), one small Onion finely 
chopped, a raw egg well beaten, two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of Olive oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, 
one tablespoonful of mustard, half a teaspoonful 
of pepper, same of salt. Lay the Tomatoes in a 
bowl or glass dish, the Onion and whites of the 
eggs over them, also a few bits of ice ; mix the 
pounded yolks and the raw egg, mustard and 
seasoning together first, add the oil by degrees, 
the vinegar last of all. Pour over the salad, 
and set on the ice for a few minutes before 
bringing to table. This is delicious with cold 
boiled salmon, boiled poultry, or with meat. 
Fresh crisp Celery cut into inch lengths may be 
dressed in the same way, but should be eaten 
at once, as the dressing is apt to destroy tho 
criopness. 

Gooseberry vinegar (R. B .).—This is 
an excellent preparation, far superior to most 
of the liquids sold as vinegar. It preserves 
pickle far better than any bought vinegar, and 
those living in the country, who have abundance 
of Gooseberries, will find it cheap. Two pecks 
of ripe Gooseberries, six gallons of water, and 
twelve pounds of the coarsest brown sugar you 
can get. Mash the fruit in a tub w r ith a mallet; 
add the water (luke-warm) ; let it stand twenty- 
four hours. Strain through a sieve, add the 
sugar, mix well, and put in a niDe-gallon cask. 
Stir the mixture daily for four or five days, to 
the bottom of the cask, to ensure melting tho 
sugar. Then paste a piece of linen over the 
bung-hole, and put the cask in a warm place, 
but not in the sun. A warm corner of the 
kitchen is the best place. Next spring it should 
be drawn off into stone bottles, and will keep 
good thus for twelve months. 


Barley water. —A very safe and nutritious drink in 
summer, and one that is pleasant as well, is made by boil¬ 
ing a teaspoonful of Barley or Rice for fifteen minutes with 
a quart of water; then let it get lee-cold, and add lemon- 
juice and sugar to taste. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

There should be no delay in getting the plants 
into the pots in which they are to flower. Early 
potting is a better plan than feeding with stimu¬ 
lants whilst the Chrysanthemums are in small 
pots, although the latter practice has been 
resorted to at times through being unable to do 
the potting because of other pressing work. I 
do not like the roots of any plant that is intended 
for growing into a large specimen to become 
woven and interwoven whilst the same is in a 
small state. There will certainly be a severe 
check when such are transferred to other pots, 
but if a plant bo shifted just when the roots 
have taken to the earth by reaching the sides of 
the pots and just running through the drainage- 
hole, we reduce the check to a minimum. Chrys¬ 
anthemums like a loamy soil, and I generally 
try to provide that of the best quality. Loam, 
of course, varies according to the locality where 
it is cut; that of a yellow colour is most liked, 
and highly valued if full of fibre. Use two- 
thirds of loam in the compost, the other third 
being made up with horse-manure, gritty mate¬ 
rial and bone-meal. The above is a good, sound, 
wholesome soil, which is preferred to a mixture 
made up of all kinds of fanciful things. The 
potting should be done in a very firm manner. 
This item cannot be too often mentioned. Stand 
the pots well apart in their summer quarters, 
which should be the most open spot in the gar¬ 
den. Neatly stake each plant so that the 
growth is secure against wind. For a week or 
so after the repotting has taken place it is advis¬ 
able to water at the roots very sparingly, and 
if the weather be hot and dry at the time, a 
sprinkling with water overhead twice a day 
will prevent the leaves flagging. Sunshine is 
most suitable for Chrysanthemums, and a dry 
season brings out the better qualities of the 
blossoms. Being a moisture-loving plant, the 
work of watering is considerable throughout 
dry summers, but such work must be cheerfully 
done and will bring its reward in the autumn. 

As regards coarse varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, a system which assists in perpetuating 
Buch coarse, ungainly Chrysanthemum flowers 
as International, Mrs. C. Harman-Payne, Etoile 
de Lyon, Duke of York, Mrs. E. W. Clarke, 
Miss Ethel Addison, and others is wrong some¬ 
where. It occurs to me that “ the best judges ” 
might exhibit a little less disposition to lengthen 
the number of “points” each bloom must 
possess, and a trifle more boldness when 
fudging. That is to say, they might deal 
with coarse blossoms in a similar manner to 
that which obtains among our Rose-loving 
friends. An overgrown flower is marked 
a bad one, and as such tells, of course, 
against' the exhibitor. But by this means 
Sul Neron, Ulrich Brunner, and Cabbage¬ 
like specimens of Her Majesty are duly 
apportioned their proper weight, and the 
prizes given to more charming, if less 
bulky, specimens. If judges of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums set the example exhibitors wahld soon 
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follow, but at present the latter know that 
“ weight ” is the principal aim. Apparently we 
cannot hope for a more desirable taste in the 
matter of types of the Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum being fostered by the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society through its floral committee. 
Size seems to be the one thing needful. Re- 

§ aiding the best varieties of the autumn 
ower, I personally should like to return to 
the time when Mile. Lacroix was thought 
the highest type of beauty. I do not mean 
the time in its literal sense, for the wealth 
of varieties was so limited then to what it 
is now. We have at the present time most 
handsome kinds of almost every hue of colour. 
Mile. Th£r£se Rey, Sunflower, Wm. Seward, 
the new variety Duchess of York are splendid 
types of colour and form. Col. W. B. Smith 
and Lord Brooke, of loose incurved form, are 
fine examples of showy beauty. Varieties as 
these require no definition ; their merits appeal 
to every eye. 

Green-fly is fairly plentiful as usual among 
the tender points of the stems, but this is easily 
killed by dusting with Tobacco-powder, li 
through neglect we allow our plants to become 
thickly infested with this or any other pest, 
damage to good health will accrue. The leaf¬ 
mining grub has not yet been found at all, but 
there is time for it. As late as July I have 
known it troublesome. Hand-picking is the 
only remedy I have tried ; this is effective. If 
earwigs are caught now we considerably lessen 
the likelihood of attacks when our plants are in 
bud later in the year. 

The disposition of the variety Viviand Morel 
and its sport Charles Davis to develop flower- 
buds early in the year is most marked. I fear 
this habit has become constitutional, and may 
in time considerably affect the high position 
obtained by both as exhibition flowers, for we 
must cut the plants back, and by so doing give 
them a serious check. Fortunately, these 
varieties are very quick growers and in a short 
time push out other shoots, which will eventually 
produce handsome blossoms. Late-struck plants 
are the least affected, and this mode of culture 
is commended. In any case the mode of pro¬ 
cedure is to cut away the portion of the stem 
which has produced the shoot with buds—this 
will be about 6 inches in length—to hasten the 
growth of other shoots. H. 


Spraying trees, etc.— One of the things 
we ore continually preaching is the importance 
of checking the depredations of insects and fungi 
by the aid of antidotes sprayed over trees and 
crop. The preaching is tacitly admitted to be 
the thing, but is rarely acted upon. If we are to 
credit all we hear from the American orchards, 
it would 8eemas if the special function of the fruit¬ 
grower across the Atlantic was one long contest, 
through the aid of spraying, with insect life. 
Here there is often ample need for the warfare, 
and yet it is little waged. Already do we hear in 
various directions complaints of the prevalence of 
caterpillars on Apple-trees, and very much so on 
forest-trees, and especially on Gooseberry-bushes. 
Still there is so much of comparative helplessness 
or indifference because the use of undoubted anti* 


dotes seems to be rare. In America we learn that 
spraying of fruit-trees with powerful insecticide 
has been rendered scientifically exact. Here a 
sprayer of any sort seems to be rarely used. 
Even with Gooseberry-bushes it seems to be 
regarded as less an evil to see every leaf eaten 
up than to dress them once or twice with Helle¬ 
bore-powder. Even when the Potato fungus is 
rampant very few indeed trouble to give 
sulphate of copper and lime dressings to the 
foliage, although it is notorious that this com¬ 
post is a wonderful antidote to the disease. 
This sort of negligence should not be found in 
large gardens, and especially in market gardens. 
In rural districts where gardens are small and 
appliances are difficult to obtain, it seems desir¬ 
able that local authorities should provide not 
only appliances, but also duly qualified persons 
to utilise them at moderate charges.—A. 


THE VARIEGATED IVY-LEAVED 
PELARGONIUMS. 

The Ivy-leaved section of the Pelargonium 
family has had considerable additions made to 
it of recent years, but this has chiefly been in 
the direction of greater variety of colour and an 
increased number of double forms. For these 
we are grateful, as anything that is less void of 
close and formal growth than the so-called bed¬ 
ding Pelargoniums must be considered an acquisi¬ 
tion. The variegated section has not, however, 
had that same amount of attention bestowed 
upon it. The few varieties that are grown do 
not, on the whole, appear to receive that atten¬ 
tion they should do, more particularly such 
a kind as rEhSgante, which is undoubtedly 
the best variety in cultivation, the leaves of 
which are neatly margined with clear white, 
whilst the flowers also are white. This kind is 
well adapted for hanging-baskets, and grown 
in this way it is very attractive for conservatories 
or greenhouses. Another use to which this 
pretty Geranium (I like the old-fashioned name 
the best) can be put is for filling up bare spots on 
rockwork during the summer. For this purpose 
it is particularly well suited. No better place 
for it could be chosen if it is desired to make 
any considerable increase in the stock this 
coming autumn. In pots, again, it cannot be 
put to a better account than as marginal 
edgings to greenhouse and conservatory stages, 
or for bracket plants or window boxes. L’Ete- 

f ante is not of rapid growth by any means, 
ut its progress is pretty sure and reliable; 
hence it should not be planted too near those 
plants of like character which happen to be 
stronger growers. As an outside edging to 
flower-beas it is also recommended, being in 
many respects better than several other plants 
so used, which have to be constantly pinched or 
trimmed to keep them within limits. Another 
and a much older variety used to be grown 
which had an occasional variegation of golden 
blotches, that eventually toned down to a pale 
green. This is no loss in my opinion. Note 
should, however, be made of Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, of which the growth is as free as that of 
the green varieties, the foliage being broadly 
margined with white; also of Aureum margi¬ 
natum, with pale yellow variegation. G. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Where Fuchsias are well grown they form very charming 
adornment for the conservatory in summer. In lofty houses 
they are very effective planted out in the borders. They 
look well trained over arches, and they 1 look well planted 
against a wall, the main stems only being secured to the 
wall. If Fuchsias are closely trained the natural grace and 
beauty of the plants are destroyed. Some of the hardiest 
of the plants in the conservaWy may now be placed 
outside. Agapanthus umbellatus will be better when 
grown in tubs standing outside. Some of the hardiest 
Palms may he plunged in sheltered places on the lawn. 
Orange-trees will be benefited by exposure for two or 
three months during summer. Brugmansias in tubs may 
be plunged out, but all these things must have plenty of 
water. American Aloes and other succulents will be 
better outside till September. The removal of some of the 
hardiest plants will give more room for Begonias and 
other things, such as Aehimencs, etc., coming on, and 
some of the hardiest plants may l»e removed from the stove, 
whilst Ferns and Palms may be used more freely. The 
Kentias are the most useful Palms for the conservatory, 
and also for the corridors in the house. Camellias are 
growing freely now, and must have abundance of water, 
and if the house is a very light one the young growth will 
require a thin .shade. I always find Camellias do best in a 
subdued light. 1 have never seen Camellias do so well as 
in a house I had charge of many years ago, which stood in 
a partially shaded position, and was otherwise lofty and 
not very light. Every spring the plants required severe 
pruning to keep them within bounds, and thousands of 
buds had to be taken off. The house had a span-roof, 
but was built against a lofty wall, and the plants trained 
on this wall were one of the features of the house. Good 
bushes of Dr. Hogg Hydrangea are very useful now. I 
like this better than the common variety. Lilium longi- 
florum is a valuable decorative plant now, brought on 
without much forcing. With me this will take the place 
of Harrisi largely. Many of our bulbs of this are this year 
throwing up three spikes', and none with less than two each, 
and it can be grown very well in 6-inch pots if required for 
indoor work. 

Stove. 

Caladiums in small pots should be shifted on, using for 
the strong-growing sorts good loam with about one-fourth 
of old cow-manure and some sand. Grown in this compost, 
the leaves have more substance, and will bear more light 
and sunshine, and are consequently better coloured. The 
delicate sorts, such as argyrites, will do better in lighter 
compost. The variegated-foliaged Begonias, of which Rex 
may be taken as the type, may be easily propagated by 
placing leaves on pans of light sandy compost, weighted 
with something to keep them close to the soil. Sever the 
midrib at frequent intervals to induce the formation of 
roots and foliage. Named varieties of Gloxinias are not 
so much grown as they were, as seedlings from a good 
strain are so good generally, and there is more vigour in 
the seedlings. Few people who jprow their Gloxinias in 
small pots know what grand specimens they will make if 
grown in larger pots and richer compost than are usually 
employed. I have seen Gloxinias a yard through in 8-inch 
pots with immense leaves and blossoms, and such plants 
can be moved to a shady part of the conservatory in 
summer. Gesneras will be starting into growth now, and 
may be made up into specimens of various sizes, according 
to the number of plants placed in each pan or pot. Single 
bulbs make useful little table plants. They must have 
heat, shade, and moisture to do them well. 

Ferns under Glass. 

These are now in charming condition, and any plants 
requiring more pot room may be shifted on. More space 
also will be required for the fronds of growing specimens, 
as crowded plants never develop properly, and the fronds 
in the centre soon die off. More loam is used for Ferns 
than used to be the case. Better results are obtained by 
using loam to the extent of one-half, or sometimes more, 
for all the strong-growing species. Adiantum Farleyense— 
still, I think, the handsomest of the Maiden-hairs—makes 
a very handsome specimen in yellow loam, and Williams!, 
another distinct variety, will thrive under like conditions. 
Ferns must have shade and plenty of moisture, though 
where the fronds are required for cutting the shade 
should be very thin and only used during the hottest port 
of the day. Fires cannot be dispensed with yet for the 
stove species, though the hardiest of the Pterlses and 
other greenhouse Ferns will do better without flre-heat 
now. 

Cucumbers under Glass. 

The bright, sunny weather has given a great impetus to 
the growth of Cucumbers. With abundance of moisture 
in the atmosphere and at the roots there need be no venti¬ 
lation, but the houses will require constant watchfulness 
if no shade is used. Our houses run east and west, which, 
I think, is the best position for Cucumbers, and then a 
thin shade on the south side keeps the plants comfortable 
with this system of growing. Constant attention in 
stopping, tying, and top-dressing must be given to keep 
pace with the growth. 

Vines under Glass. 

We never have too much sunshine for Grape-Vines if 
the situation is rightly grasped, but if the houses are 
closed too long in the morning after the sun strikes the 
roof there will soon be trouble with mildew, scalding, etc. 

Window Gardening. 

Window-boxes must have plenty of water. This is the 
weak point with a good many window gardeners, especially 
after the roots have filled up the soil with their white 
fibre i craving moisture. The best Palms for rooms are the 
Kentias, though Cocos Weddellana and plumosa do very 
well with careful watering. Latanias and Seaforthias soon 
get too large. 


Outdoor Garden. 

It has been a trying time for newly-planted trees and 
shrubs, but where mulch and water have been used freely 
no harm has been done, especially in the case of shrubs 
which have been regularly transplanted. When planting 
large evergreens late in season, it is a good plan to have a 
little sifted leaf-mould or burnt earth, or a mixture of the 
two, to cover the roots with at starting, and then, when 
the hole is about half full, give a thorough soaking of 
water—puddle the roots, in fact. This will drive out the 
air, and fix the roots firmlv in position. And if the surface 
is mulched and the foliage regularly damped every 
afternoon for a time, or till the weather changes, there 
need be no fear for the result. Some of the prettiest bed¬ 
ding effects have been obtained by a mere chance, without 
any effort, by planting the surplus plants (after the parterre 
has been furnished) in mixture, without studied effect, 
just the same as one might make up a bouquet by culling 
a flower here and there as one walks round the garden. 
Wallflowers and other biennials and perennials must be 
pricked out as soon as large enough if they are to do 
any good. Roses, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, and other strong- 
rooted plants must l»e mulched and watered. 

Fruit Garden. 

Wage a determined war with insects wherever they are 
to be met with. There are plenty of insecticides to choose 
from, all being more or less useful. What we all want is a 
cheap, simple wash that will kill green and black-fly. 
(Quassia-chips, Sunlight-soap, Tobacco-liquor are cheap 
enough, and may be used either separately or in mixture. 
Those who are not accustomed to make their own insecti¬ 
cides should try different strengths experimentally till they 
have found out the right strength. In my experience, 

2 oz. of Sunlight-soap to each gallon of water, when 
thoroughly dissolved, will destroy* all kinds of aphides. 
But times and seasons may sometimes make it desirable 
for a weaker or stronger solution to be used on parti¬ 
cular occasions. The worst tree to cleanse is a Peach or 
Plum with the leaves all curled up. To get the liquid 
into the curls seems well-nigh impossible, and some of the 
badly-curled leaves should be picked off before the wash is 
applied. If the wash is used in the evening, give the trees 
a good wash with clean water early in the morning before 
the sun gains much power. Disbud Figs on walls; it is a 
mistake to crowd the young growth; the large leaves 
must have room to develop. Keep Melons, both in frames 
and in the forcing-house, in an equable condition of 
moisture. Take runners of Strawberries for forcing as 
soon as they can be obtained. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make another sowing of Marrow Peas; but it is not of 
much use sowing Marrow Peas after the 20th of June. 
Second early and early kinds may be sown up to the 
middle of July, except in cold, late districts. Put sticks 
to Scarlet Runners as soon os they are through the 
ground, first draw ing a ridge of soil on each side of the row* 
to shelter and support the plants. Sow Turnips in larger 
quantities now, as there is not so much danger of them 
bolting. The best Radish for sowing now is the French 
Breakfast, a small, globe-shaped Radish, though the 
Turnip-shaped Radishes do equally well. Sow on a moist 
spot if it can be found. Dress the land with leaf-mould or 
charred refuse from the rubbish-yard ; this is excellent 
material for covering seeds or to dress ground at the time 
of sowing. North borders are useful now* for salads and 
Cauliflowers. Give Vegetable Marrows water if the 
weather continues dry. Globe Artichokes must be mulched 
and watered ; they require a good deal of nourishment to 
swell off the flower-heads. Continue to set out Celery os 
the trenches are got ready. Give water freely, and shade 
by laying branches across the rows. Make up Mushroom- 
beds on the north side of a building or wall. Mix up one- 
fourth or one-fifth, according to freshness, of good loamy 
soil with the manure. Blend the two well together, and 
make up the beds, sheltering with mats or something that 
will throw off heavy rains. E. Hobday. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may he done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than if hire indicated in h equally good 
ravitx- . bl 
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THU COMING WBIK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 30th 
to June 6th. 


Commenced 
flow*ering pots, 
large number. I find that dwarf plants carrying only one 
or two good blooms are very useful for cutting, and these 
are now only just rooting in the cutting pots. Like a good 
many growers, I find a difficulty in getting loam. The 
loam for Chrysanthemums should have plenty of body in 
it; fight, sandy material is not holding enough to enable 
the plants to retain the foliage, and without good growth 
and foliage first-class blooms cannot be had; therefore I 
make it a point to secure good loam without counting the 
cost too closely. My best loam costs about 14s. per ton, 
delivered here', and, measured by results, it is cheaper to 
pay this than struggle on with inferior stuff. Shifted on 
Poinsettias. Layered on runners of Strawberries for 
forcing. We like to get a few hundrede of the early 
varieties for early work as soon as possible ; and young 
plants which have had the flow ers picked off will push out 
runners early on a south border. Planted more Scarlet 
Runners. Sowed Cos and Cabbage Lettuces on rich land. 
These plants will be allowed to turn in where they stand: 
they will not be so likely to bolt prematurely. Planted 
Brussels Sprouts and late autumn Cauliflowers. Planted 
out Her Majesty Pinks, which have been struck in heat, 
and which are Intended to be potted up in September to 
flower in 6-inch and 6-inch pots. Young plants are better 
for this work than older ones. Planted out a lot of early- 
grafted Roses; they were grafted on pieces of root of the 
oommon Brier early in Maroh, and potted deep enough to 
bury the junction, and then plunged in bottom-heat till 
started into growth. Planted out Arum Lilies near the 
water supply, and mulched with old manure. Pegged 
down Verbenas, Petunias, and Heliotropes in beds. I 
like to get this done before the growth gets hard and 
brittle. LAntanas make rather a pretty bed*- I used to 
grow them years ago, and have introduced them to (he 
extent of a oouple of circular beds; they will be pegged 
down close till the beds are covered, and then permitted 


to grow as they like. Potted off Bouvardias ; shall keep 
them in warm, close frame till established, and then 
plant out in a specially-prepared bed. Shifted on Double 
Petunias. Planted out more early Celery and shaded 
with branches laid across the trenches. Planted out 
winter-flowering Salvias and Eupatoriums. Put stakes to 
Hollyhocks and Dahlias. Tied down young wood of 
Peaches in late house; took off some of the fruits where too 
thick, chiefly on the underside of the trellis. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers. Earthed-up and pegged-out Melons in 
frames. 

CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

This popular and most useful winter-flowering 
plant is very often indifferently grown. The 
most fertile causes of failure are over-potting, 
insufficient drainage, a non-porous soil, cold 
draughts, exposure of the foliage to the sun 
or allowing it to become infested with thrips. 
Although I cannot claim to have had an un- 
chequered success in growing Cyclamens, yet as 
my plants generally do well, a few notes as to 
the mode of treatment may prove useful. I 
may here say that I do not rely upon old bulbs, 
as I have never had much success with these. 

I raise a fresh batch of seedlings every autumn, 
casting the old bulbs away after flowering is over. 

I sow the seed in August in pans, using a compost 
of light fibrous loam, passed through not too 
fine a sieve, to which is added one-fourth of leaf- 
mould, quite free from pieces of wood. This 
freedom is very essential, as the sticks often 
engender fungus, which is ruinous to the roots 
of the Cyclamens. Sufficient silver sand^ to 
keep the compost open is likewise added. This 
is pressed firmly into the pans, which are well 
drained, and the seed after being sown on a 
level surface is nicely covered with the compost, 
this again being maae firm. The pans are then 
placed either in the Cucumber-house or Pine- 
stove on a warm, moist bottom, not necessarily 
near the glass, and shaded until the seedlings 
appear. Great care is needed in moistening 
the soil, also much patience, as germination is 
sometimes very slow. By the time the plants 
are up the weather has become much cooler and 
the pan is elevated close to the roof glass and no 
shading is used. Through November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January from 55 decs, to 60 degs. is the 
average heat during the night which suits the 
plants and induces a free and healthy growth. 
About the middle of February potting is per¬ 
formed, using the same compost as before, only 
in a much rougher state, placing each bulb in a 
3-inch pot and allowing it to remain partly 
above the soil. Some advocate burying it, but 
the plan is ruinous, as the least excess of water 
is apt to rot the young leaves issuing from the 
crown. 

Potting completed, the plants are elevated 
as before on slates surfaced with Moss, this 
material holding the moisture about the pots. 
Shading is necessary for ten days, and gentle 
syringings each morning and afternoon. In 
watering, the spout of the can should be placed 
close to the rims of the pots, as if held aloof 
and the water dashed into the soil, the plants 
soon become sickly. Of the two evils, over¬ 
dryness and over-wetness, the former is the 
safer at this stage. The plants being subject 


SS ■ ^thls will ^up“t t imri 1S wI n S 0 « h ^ I to thrips, a Blight fumigation generally"is advia 
iber. I find that dwarf plants carrying only one | able as a preventive, as this pest soon plays 

sad havoc with Cyolamens. Towards the end 
of March, the Pine-stove or Cuoumber-houso 
becoming too hot for their welfare, they are 
removed into a span-roofed Peach-house and 
arranged on a brick slab, partially shaded by 
the foliage of the Peach-trees, the night tempe¬ 
rature being about 55 degs., rising considerably 
from sun-heat, especially when closed early in 
the afternoon. By the beginning of May the 
small pots are filled with roots and the plants 
are removed into their flowering-pots, these 
being 4£ inches in diameter. Firm, but not 
hard potting is necessary. The plants, standing 
on a briok kerb of the Peach border, are a good 
distance from the ventilators, and thus escape 
draught, which soon distresses the foliage and 
checks the plants. By the middle of August, 
the Peaoh-houBe having to be thrown open day 
and night—the fruit being ripe—the Cyclamens 
are removed to a frame and stood on a hard ash 
bottom, the glass being slightly shaded with 


whitening until September, when it is removed 
and the plants entirely exposed to the sun. I 
do not care for the plan of keeping the lights 
tilted up all night, but close them about 4 p.m., 
slightly syringing the foliage. At the com¬ 
mencement of October Iha plants are removed 
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t° a light greenhouse, placed near the glass, rotten manure suit them best, feeding with It must be a poor garden that will not satisfy 
ana when the blooms are throwing up, a little farmyard manure-water tending to increase this prince of climbing Roses, so delightfully 
stimulant is given, weak farmyard liquid being their vigour when once the pots are becoming shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 
the best. Until this date I am opposed to filled with roots. Do not expose the plants to in such positions as that represented that we 
giving manure-water, as the roots of Cyclamens the full blaze of the sun, or the foliage will lose see the full beauty of this climber, so sturdy, 
are very delicate and easily injured. J. its deep green colour and be liable to scorch free, and fragrant. J. C. Clarke. 

-- should it be caught in a wet condition. To¬ 
rt ANTYimRnTAQ wards autumn as soon as the fruits are three 
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GLOIRE DE DIJON FAMILY. 


ROSE W. A. RICHARDSON. 

The popularity of this Rose was ensured from 
the time of its first appearance at the shows, 
now many years back, when Rose-lovers were 
astonished and charmed with its richly-coloured 
flowers. Now it is much grown, and, still 
remaining without a rival in its unique colour, 


it- . 1 • u i has also proved one of the very best Roses for 
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plants, if it is intended to do so, is | limited number a more satisfactory family 
directly after flowering, for there is 
then ample time for them to become 
established before winter sets in. In 
dividing the thick fleshy-rooted forms, 
such as princeps, a good plan is to 
wash away the whole of the soil from 
the roots, so that they are not bruised 
in any way, as the least injury will 
often cause the entire root to decay. 

The dividing should be done with a 
sharp knife, as the two or more shoots 
are often at the base so close to each 
other that without great care one or 
the other is very liable to be taken off 
without its due proportion of roots. 

In repotting those that have had all 
the soil washed off, a very good plan 
is to sprinkle silver sand around the 
cut portion and in immediate contact 
with the roots. When either estab¬ 
lished or divided plants are potted, 
thorough drainage should be given 
them, for while they are at all times 
impatient of stagnant moisture, yet 
they need a liberal supply of water 
during the growing season. It is a 
good plan to keep divided plants 
rather closer until the roots take hold 
of the new soil. Seeds are readily 
produced, especially if the precaution 
is taken to fertilise the flowers, but 
this should not bo done unless the 
seeds are actually needed, os the pro¬ 
duction of seed weakens the plant very 
much more than if the spike were cut 

di rcc Gy the flowers decay. The Gloire de Dijon Rose on a wall. From a photograph by 

thick wax-like texture of these Bland- Mr. I. Goody, Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk, 

fordia flowers is a great point in their 
favour, for they keep fresh and bright 

a considerable time. Some of these Blandfordias | amongst Roses could not be chosen. In a 



The first display is always a great one, but it 
does not exhaust the energies of the plant, as 
after a short rest it commences flowering again 
and blooms throughout tho autumn. The 
flowers are also disposed to vary in colour, the 
blooms of some plants having their outer petals 
almost white, and only the rich apricot tint in 
the centre. These are disappointing, but, hap¬ 
pily, they can be avoided, also the inexplicable 
failure of plants to grow. W. A. Richardson 
grows and flowers as well upon its own roots as 
on any stock ; therefore, propagation by cut¬ 
tings from plants that bear the brightest and 
best flowers will give plants free from any 
defects of this sort. 1‘lant own-root plants in 
light lich soil and they will soon show that they 
have abundant natural vigour, which is not 
increased, but often diminished, and the plant’s 
life shortened by condemning it to grow on any 
other roots but its own. This Rose is quite as 
important as the best Dijon Teas, and surpasses 
these last in colour, effect, and lavish profusion of 
flowers. 

staking plants.— Though a very simple 
operation, this is frequently carried out in a 
most unsatisfactory manner, and many instances 
have come under my notice of late in which 
plants havo been greatly damaged by negligent 
staking. These remarks do not refer to the 
training of specimens, but the plants in which a 
single stick is employed just to keep them in 
position. Tho great error that is made by many 
is to insert the stick but a short distance in the 
soil, hence the plant will in many cases have to 
support the stick after a time. When plants 
are sent from a distance this stylo of staking is 
often liable to cause great injury to them, and 


a considerable time. Some of these Blandfordias amongst Roses could not be chosen. In a I have had ample opportunity of seeing the ill- 
are difficult to obtain from nurseries and high small garden Gloire de Dijon and Reve d’Or cffc ets of this in the case of many plants from 
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Dictionary of Gardening ” as having been J less marked. The reader 


do with them? Well, 


price of half-a-crown. This species is unknown de Lyon are not wanted, seeing that the family the 90,1 had swayed about and greatly injured 
to me, but it is, I see, described in the likeness in all I have named is more or nmn y of tho P lari ts- On the other hand, a 
“ Dictionary of Gardening” as having been less marked. The reader may ask what I would greater number sent from a long distance 
introduced in 1812. T. do with them? Well, I have no wish to see travelled well, each stick being inserted right to 

_them excluded from any garden that is large the bottom of the pot, and consequently all was 

nu , enough to find room for them in association with mad ? aecure * J % old-fashioned gardeners this 

Ldlilles and Capsicums.— These are a good selection of other distinct Roses My was impressed upon the beginner as one of the 
much valued in many gardens, especially where only desire is for tho reader to keep clear most ea9enti al features in tying plants, but, 
sauces and pickles are a speciality in the dining- of having too many Roses of one colour judging by the instances that have of late come 
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moist, growmg atmosphere is essential for their thrives in almost any soil or position, and that Market Heaths. —Although Capo Heaths, 


introduced in 1812. 


ChiUes and Capsicums —These are 
much valued in many gardens, especially where 


well-being, means being taken for preserving 
the foliage free from insects. Both spider and 
green-fly are great enemies of the Capsicum, 


ig fairly well ripened shoots in the autumn 
d root as freely as a Pelargonium, and who ] 


strike especially those that bloom at this season of tho 
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and if all are allowed to remain till matured, and autumn? No; we cannot do without this plants in cultivation. Very nicely grown little 
ne plant makes poor growth, and the weight of family of Roses in large gardens, but in small specimens of it in 4^-inch and 6-inch pots are 
.V. . ln *T®. a 88 re g ate 18 smaller than when ones the selection must be confined to one being offered in Covent Garden. The charming 
judicious thinning is practised. The yellow or two, or disappointment will follow. The little E. ventricosa coccinea minor is also a 
varieties grown by some for omament'are most most popular Rose in gardens is undoubt- favourite. It is wonderfully free-flowering, 
attractive in autumn arid-- well repay dood edlv Gloire de Dijon. It is popular not only for very compact in growth, and one of the neatest- 
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superba and grandi flora are also grown to a 
limited extent, and perspicua nana is still in 
favour. Another favourite kind is candidissima, 
an effective white-flowered Erica now coming 
into bloom. It is of easier culture than the 
preceding, and does not require so long a period 
to bring to marketable dimensions.—J. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GLADIOLUS-FLOWERED CANNAS. 

No class of plants grown for the sake of their 
flowers has come more prominently to the front 
than have these beautiful forms of the Indian 
Shot during the past two or three years. This 
dwarf race of Cannas, with large trusses and 
proportionately largo flowers, originated in 
France, M. Crozy, of Lyons, being the intro¬ 
ducer of these fine decorative flowering plants. 
One of the first varieties to be certificated in 
this country was Mmc. Crozy, which received 
that award in 1890 when shown by Messrs. 
Paul and Son. The same firm during the 
following four years received for other varieties 
no less than nineteen additional certificates. 
This fact alone is sufficient to indicate the pro¬ 
gress that has been made in this race, variation 
in colour both in seifs, margined, and spotted 
kinds boing particularly noteworthy. In its 
way, however, Mme. Crozy still holds its own ; 
its bright crimson flowers edged with gold make 
it conspicuous, the petals being individually 
large and the habit awarf and compact. An¬ 
other and more recently introduced variety is 
Konigin Charlotte (W. Pfitzer), which roust be 
deemed one of the very finest yet raised, having 
all the good qualities of the preceding with 
larger trusses and in greater profusion. It is of 
vigorous, yet very dwarf growth, the massive 
foliage adding to its beiuty ; its spikes are 
borne well above the leaves, the individual 
flowers being large, bright red in colour, with 
a broad golden or canary-yellow margin. It 
may bo so grown as to flower at almost any 
season of the year, but this is scarcely desirable. 
Another notablo variety is Choshunt Yellow, 
which was the first English-raised Canna to 
receive a certificate of merit. It is a great 
advance in the pure yellows with compact spikes 
of bright clear yellow flowers, and, like the pre¬ 
ceding, is also well suited to either pot culture 
or for bedding out. As an example of the 
spotted forms, Amiral Avcllan should be noted ; 
it has large clear yellow flowers, spotted pro 
fusely with red. Another beautiful spotted 
kind is found in Antoine Barton, in which tho 
ground colour is also yellow, but with carmine 
spots. Of the self-coloured varieties note i 
should bo made of Alphonse Bouvier, deep 
crimson, very dwarf; Sophie Buchner, bright 
vermilion, a very fine variety, with handsome 
foliage as well; Primrose, clear lemon-yellow, 
very distinct and free ; Baron M. de Hirsch, 
crimson-scarlet, with yellow border ; Paul Bru- 
ant, rich violet-crimson ; Emperor William II., 
bright scarlet, an extra fine variety; and 
Tom Thumb, which bids fair to he the 
forerunner of an even dwarfer race, flower¬ 
ing freely when not more than 1 foot 
in height. The foregoing are a selection of 
one dozen of the best kinds typical of this new 
race ; others could be added, for already, as in 
other instances, the new varieties are becoming 
very numerous—too much so in some respects 
when the variation is but slight. As regards 

Culture, 

we cannot do better than quote the advice given 
by Mr. George Paul in a paper read before 
the Horticultural Club in November, 1893, 
wherein he states :— 

The outdoor culture of the Gladiolus-flowered 
Cannas is simple. Prepare the ground as for 
Dahlias, choose young growing plants, and plant, 
if on a lawn, in large beds about 3 feet apart, in 
rich soil; and, beyond some watering to establish 
the plants and a possible mulching it the w'eather 
be dry, nothing more is needed. The earlier they 
are planted out the better, as long as it is past 
the time of May frosts. They soon flower and 
keep on until they are either cut down like the 
Dahlia, when they may be either lifted and 
stored in a similar manner, or, better still, they 

can be utilised for winter-flowering.I 

think the secret oFpot culture is alternating the 
periods of growth^ncj Qt 'ig; jj^tant pot¬ 


ting of tho plants into larger pots, say three 
times a year, is to be deprecated, as they 
become specimens too clumsy to handle ; but if 
kept in the same pots they should be heavily 
and highly mulched. Soil: Sandy loam and 
rotted manure. They take much water, like 
most large-leaved plants, but need good drain- 


To these remarks it should be added that 
increase is readily effected by division of the 
rhizomes, each leader of which will make a 
plant. Seedlings also are easily raised, this 
process giving prospect of variety. To flower 
these Cannas early in the season—from 
March onwards to May, a gentle heat is neces¬ 
sary, with a fair amount of atmospheric 
moisture ; light also is essential to preserve a 
dwarf growth. If it is deemed desirable to cut 
the spikes, it is well to state, for the benefit of 
those who have not noted it, that in so doing 
the secondary spike, which emanates from the 
base of tho first, may thus be cut away, the 
plant being thus shorn of a part of its beauty. 

G. 


ALPINE PINKS. 

The number of really good alpine Pinks may 
safely be set down as not exceeding a dozen, and 
probably not more than half of these are in cul¬ 
tivation—excluding the tall and straggling 
section, of which D. plumarius may be taken as 
the type, and the Sweet William section, repre¬ 
sented by D. barbatus and D. capitatus. With 



Tuft of alpine Pink (Dianthus alpinus). 


most of tho alpine Pinks a tolerable amount of 
success may be obtained by planting them in 
open beds or borders in ordinary garden soil, 
provided a good supply of small stones and lime 
rubbish bo placed round the necks of the plants. 
This plan does not, however, answer satisfac¬ 
torily for more than two or three years without 
renewal; therefore, if a rockery be not avail¬ 
able, small mounds of soil should be formed and 
furnished with large and small stones, placed 
so as to suit the individual requirements of the 
plants. In preparing places for them on the 
rockery, it will be well to bear in mind that a 
damp soil, if not too retentive, exactly suits 
them. Clear the pockets out to 9 inches or a 
foot, make tho bottom firm, and lay down flat 
stones inclined a little to one side, and fill up 
with the already prepared soil. The mixture 
generally used is black peat, fine loam, and 
coarse river sand in equal parts, with a good 
admixture of old mortar and small pieces of 
limestone or granite. 

The alpine Pink (D. alpinus), of which an 
illustration is given, is undoubtedly the most 
charming amongst dwarf kinds in this 
section. It likes sunny and exposed situations, 
which should always be chosen for it, and it 
should also have a good depth of prepared soil 
and plenty of moisture, at least where the drain- 
age is good. When well grown and flowered 
nothing can exceed its beauty ; indeed, in its 
best state the leaves are quite hidden under the 
flowers. It is easily recognised at a glance from 
all others by its shining dark green foliage and 
more or less prostrate habit of growth ; seldom 


even under the most favourable circumstances 
does it exceed 3 inches in height, and each stem 
bears only one flower, which is always over an 
inch in diameter, and of a fine deep rose or 
purplish-pink, regularly spotted with crimson, a 
darker tint forming a ring round the bearded 
eye ; the petals have also beautifully cicnatcd 
margins. It is a native of the high mountains 
of Austria, and flowers with us in June and 
July. 

D. NEfJLECTUS is a handsome dwarf species, of 
rare merit as a plant for rockwork. It is not 
nearly so fastidious as regards reouirements as 
D. alpinus, and is much easier established either 
in pots or on rockwork. Another plant found 
in gardens under tho name of 1). Fischeri is 
nothing more than a variety of D. neglectus, 
differing in having constantly from two to three 
flowers in a head even in a diminutive state. 
It is totally distinct from the D. Fischeri figured 
in Sweet’s “ Flower Garden,” t. 245. That kind 
grow8overa foothigh, has a many-flowered stem, 
and is nearly related to D. superbus. D. 
neglectus, true, only grows 3 inches or 4 inches 
high. It forms dense tufts of wiry Grass-like 
slightly glaucous leaves, and about an inch long. 
The flowors, which are brilliant deep rose, are 
scarcely an inch across, slightly serrated, and 
very handsome. It is a native of lofty positions 
in the Alps, and flowers in May and .Tune. 

The Glacier or Icy Pink (D. glacialis) is 
nearly related to D. neglectus, and is one of the 
most difficult of its class to get well established. 
A situation in which Campanula cenisia will 
flourish seems to be that which is the most suit¬ 
able for this Pink—viz., on a ledge or flat stone 
in the vicinity of a small stream where it is 
never allowed to get dry. The stems are erect, 
tufted, and generally one-flowered ; the leaves 
are very narrow and bright green, and the small, 
prettily serrated purple flowers are lovely when 
produced in quantity, but that is rare. Although 
this Pink may be increased by division, great 
risk is incurred in disturbing it when once it 
gets established. Seeds, which will have to bo 
imported, as they rarely ripen well with us, are 
best sowm wdiere they are intended to remain ; 
the same, indeed, may be said of all the alpine 
Pinks. It flowers in June and July, and is a 
native of the mountains of Provence and 
Dauphiny. 

The Cheddar or Mountain Pink (D. caesius), 
although a native, being found on limestone 
rocks in Somersetshire, and also on old walls 
near Oxford, does not meet with the amount of 
favour w’hich it doserves as a garden plant. It 
forms close, compact tufts of densely glaucous 
leaves, and seems to be specially adapted for t he 
embellishment of old and unsightly walls, as, 
unlike the others, it is very impatient of damp, 
and does not succeed well in the mixed border, 
except in dry, gravelly soils. 

There are many varieties of D. ctesius in culti¬ 
vation, notably tho Oxford Pink, which has 
handsome rose-coloured flowers an inch in 
diameter, and a large-flowered variety called 
grandiflora, having very large flowers of a 
delicate rose colour and very fragrant, produced 
in Juno and July. 


Ixias and Sparaxis.— A note on the above 

appeared on p. 139, in whichahintthatthey might 
bo grown out-of-doors was given. In the south¬ 
west of England, if a position at the base of a 
wall facing south is allotted to them, and they 
are provided with a light, rich compost to grow 
in, Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas, and Freesias 
will do well. The chief thing to be avoided is 
undue moisture during their dormant period* 
and, indeed, throughout the winter, for Freesias 
will often show' above ground within three 
weeks of planting. The best way to ensure 
them against undue saturation is to drive into 
the wall at about 18 inches from the ground a 
few' iron rods pointed at one end about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter and a foot long, ami upon 
these to rest boards not less than ono foot in 
w'idth. These can be removed in fine weather, 
and the rods, which need not be driven in more 
than two or three inches, can be easily removed 
before the flowors show. The most handsome of 
tho Ixias is I. viridiflora, which has a purple- 
black eye, the outer portions of the petals being 
of a charming bluish-green. The Sparaxis are 
of divers colours, and are very lovely, being 
much more showy thpn their relatives the Ixias. 
When Freesias do well in the open they grow 
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with surprising strength, and I have had them 
with twelve flowers on a scape, a number rarely 
seen in pot culture.—S. W. F., South Devon. 

642.—Wood Lilies.— “Wood Lily”should 
excavate a bed for his Trilliums to the depth of 
18 inches and fill it with peat and leaf-mould. 
When the stems have quite died down the bulbs 
may be transplanted. The plants love shade 
and moisture, and when in growth should never 
be allowed to lack water. After they become 
well established, each bulb will throw up three 
or more growths, and produce the same number 
of flowers, Trillium grandiflorum, which is, I 
presume, the kind alluded to by your corre¬ 
spondent, growing over a foot in height. A 
plantation, after having been left undisturbed 
for some years, quite covers the soil with its 
leafage, and is a very beautiful sight when in 
flower. The newly-introduced T. sessile cali- 
fornicum is still larger thanT. grandiflorum, and 
is very robust. All lovers of the Trinity-flower, 
as the Trilliums are styled, should add this 
variety to their collection.—S. W. F., South 
Devon. 

The doubling of Daffodils.— Mr. C. 

Wolley-Dod’s interesting letter on the above 
subject (pago 117) loads me to write that a case 
has recently come under my notico, which I 
have sifted as far as possible without discover¬ 
ing any flaw in the evidence, in which the Single 


Lent Lily (N. pseudo-Narcissus) has changed 
into the Double Telamonius. The only Narcissi 
planted in the little garden were a batch of 
wild Lent Lilies. Two years later, no other 
bulbs having been added in the meantime, all 
the Narcissi in the garden wore Double Tela¬ 
monius. Being convinced that Telamonius must 
have been planted in the first instance, I in¬ 
quired carefully into the circumstances, but my 
informants were positive that the first importa¬ 
tions to the garden-plot were the Single Lent 
Lilies, of which the owner of the garden was 
as fond as she was averse to the Double 
Telamonius, with which at the time of my visit 
her beds were gay. Short of absolute proof, 
the circumstantial evidence pointed to what, to 
me, was a wonderful and unheard-of transforma¬ 
tion. I could have understood the change from 
the Single N. pseudo-Narcissus to its double 
form, as I have seen instances of this, but, as 
Mr. Wolley-Dod says, Telamonius is perfectly 
distinct, both in leaf and flower. However, if 
such an authority is content to believe that, 
under certain circumstances, this transformation 
is possible, doubtless in the case above referred 
to, as well as in the two cases mentioned by 
him, this curious transition has occurred.— 
8. W. FlTZ HERBERT. 

652.— Destruction of wasps.—It is very 
little use placing bottles of sweet mixtures to 
catch wasps after they once get a taste of the 


fruit, but it is, I think, an advantage to hang a 
few bottles of sweet stuff (sweetened beer will 
do) about the trees before the fruit begins to 
ripen. This attracts the early comers, and wasps 
are something like sheep—follow their leaders. 
Try and destroy as many of the early comers as 

S ossible, and then later on find their nests and 
estroy them. We have generally managed to 
preserve ripe fruit on walls by covering the trees 
with hexagon netting, but it must be in good 
condition and fixed closely to the wall. Sulphur 
fumes are of no use unless the wasps can be got 
into a close place.—E. H. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

A BOWL OF POPPIES. 

A noon stand of cut flowers for the centre of a 
dinner-table decoration makes a pleasing feature. 
The choice of flowers to use is at times not 
large ; but in the caso of Poppies there is great 
variety both in form and colour. Bowls of 
flowers are more largely used for decorations 
than was the practice a few years ago, and 
most readers will at once appreciate the altered 
taste from the orthodox 4pergne. Where the 
supply of flowers is somewhat limited, bowls 


for the centre of a table or for the window, 
drawing-room, hall, or sideboard should be more 
often used. It is essential that the flowers 
should be tastefully arranged or the result will 
be far from pleasing. Due regard must be paid 
to the blending of colours if the arrangement 
has to be made with flowers of more than one 
shade. Orange, yellow—pale and deep shades— 
and a few bright crimson blossoms make a very 
rich and striking effect, the Iceland Poppies 
providing the necessary matorial for this purpose. 
The “Shirley” Poppies are easily grown, and, 
being hardy annuals, seed may be sown in the 
open border. In a comparatively short time an 
abundance of the delicately-tinted blossoms will 
be produced. The gorgeous Oriental Poppy, 
with its massive blossoms of pure scarlet, is 
splendid for large vases, and in drawing-room 
decorations is seen to the greatest advantage. 

When arranging the flowers it is important 
not to crowd them together. If this rule was 
always observed there would bo more beauty in 
a stand of flowers than is usually the case. As 
far as possible use the foliage of the Poppy, and 
this should stand out in such a way that the 
mouth of tho bowl is completely hidden, also 
any wire or other supports that may be used. 
To render the arranging of the flowers easier the 
bowl should bo partially filled with Moss, or, 
better still, a quantity of silver-sand. Tho 
stems of the Poppies may be stuck into the 


material used, which will keep the heavy 
blooms in position. In some instances it may 
be necessary to wire each flower to secure 
a light and graceful effect, but when this is done, 
take care to wire each one neatly and carefully, 
and in such a way that the wire is hidden as far 
as possible from view. A few pieces of Grass 
are useful, and should stand out conspicuously 
above the flowers. 

Another good plan is to make a circular piece 
of wirework netting, sufficient to cover the 
opening of the bowls, and so fixed that it cannot 
shift. In this way the flowers will not need to 
be wired, as the necessary support may be ob¬ 
tained by each stem resting in the meshes of the 
network. By adopting this system the work is 
rendered verv easy. 

The large-flowered Poppies are best supported 
on thin Hazel twigs. A rich and beautiful 
decoration is a yellow Oriental vase or bowl 
filled with the Oriental Poppies, and an abun¬ 
dance of the deep-green foliage of the plant. 
The central flowers in all bowls should stand 
out prominently. The accompanying illustra¬ 
tion is a charming example of the usefulness 
of the “ Shirley” Poppies tor decorations. 

D. B. Crank. 


Bulbs after flowering; in pots.— Many 
queries appear from time to time asking advice 
on the above subject. The best that 
can be given is that after the flowers 
are over and the plants judiciously 
hardened off, the pots should bo 
turned out and the balls planted in 
a sheltered border in the open ground, 
after which a good watering should 
be given. Until the leaves begin to 
assume a yellow tint the soil should 
never be allowed to become dry. 
The bulbs may either be allowed to 
remain permanently in the border, 
which will, if the pot-grown ex¬ 
amples are planted out each season, 
become a beautiful picture in a few 
years, or may be allowed a season’s 
rest and then be lifted again and 
potted up for the greenhouse. Occa¬ 
sionally instances occur where bulbs 
have flowered for two consecutive 
years in the same pots. A case in 
point came under my notice during 
the past spring, where about fifty 
10-inch pots of Narcissus Cynosure, 
which had flowered in 1895, bloomed 
well this year. It must, however, 
be said that every attention was paid 
to them in the way of stimulants 
and water until the leaves began 
to w'ither, and it would bo wiser 
for ordinary amateurs not to risk 
failure in following this precedent. 
It is often said that bulbs grown in 
water arc of little or no use after¬ 
wards. For my own part I should 
never expect bloom from them in the season 
following their planting out. Yet this year I 
camo across a batch of Polyanthus-Narcissus 
Grand Monarque, which had flowered in water 
during the spring of ’95, and which bloomed 
well in the open border this year, and whose 
leaves are now 2 feet 6 inches in height. It is 
nevor wise to throw away bulbs because they 
aro probably useless. The labour of planting is 
small, and may be repaid by an unlooked-for 
display of beauty.— Lanscombe. 
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vols., price, cloth, £31. 
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FRITILLARIES. 

The manv species and varieties of this group of 
hiilltous plants—or, at least, some of them—should 
ha found in every garden, since most of them 
may he easily grown. Their cultural require¬ 
ments, if we except that group known as the 
Crown Imperials, are very simple, and such as 
anyone could readily understand and adopt. 
The great difference culturally that arises is due 
to the exceptional vigour and robust character 
generally of all the imperialis section, and for 
which deeper planting, richer soil, and greater 
room for development are requisite. Their bold, 
showy character also fits them for the larger 
herbaceous beds or borders, or even the shrub¬ 
bery, while the choicer dwarfer sorts will bo 
better accommodated elsewhere. All the varie¬ 
ties of F. imperialis should be planted quite 


0 inches deep, the ground bavin; 
trenched previously, 
and plenty of well- 
rotted manure dug in 
0 inches below the 
bulbs. In planting 
allow plenty of room 
for full and free deve¬ 
lopment, and for form¬ 
ing a clump six bulbs 
will be ample for a 
cluster 2 feet across, 
keeping five of these 
well to the outer circle 
and one in the centre. 

Lift every two years, 
in the early part of 
July, dividing and re¬ 
planting in good, rich 
soil. Planting should 
always bo done early 
i i autumn, if possible, 
it is possible in win¬ 
ter, however, to ob¬ 
tain dry bulbs, and 
provided these were 
lifted at the right time 
and properly dried off, 
little harm will be 
done ; indeed, I have 
kept them dry till 
after Christmas when 
required for special 
purposes in pots, with 
the result that they 
r.x>ted with amazing 
npidity when potted, 
made their usual 
growth, and flowered 
about three weeks later 
than those planted 
f mr months previ- 
oisly. The handsome 
g >ld and silver-leaved 
forms should always 
i>3 included in this sec¬ 
tion. Apart from theso 
wa have still some very 
charming species 
worthy of notice and 
still more worthy of 
cultivation, and a few 
remarks on some of 
them may be useful, 
especially as they are 
in flower. Fritillaria 
aurea is undoubtedly 

one of the gems of the genus, of dwarf habit, 
and bears bright yellow, slightly drooping 
flowers. Another charming kind is the lovely 
F. Moggridgei, of somewhat taller growth, and 
with flowers nearly or quite as large as those of 
Meleagris; the colour is bright yellow ami 
spotted with brown. The flowers of this lovely 
form are bell-shaped and cylindrical, while in 
F. aurea they are beautifully recurved. Another 
very charming kind is F. pudica. It attains to 
9 inches or 10 inches high, having erect, some¬ 
what leafy stems, and golden-yellow flowers 
either solitary or in pairs. It is readily distin¬ 
guished from others of its tribe by its linear 
alternating leaves and arching flowers. Ano: her 
lovely and exquisite species is F. recurva, which 
comes to us from California. This, I think, is 
by far the best of all, both by reason of its 
exceptional colour and the freedom with which 
it produces its brilliantly-coloured blossoms. It 
is, without doubt, one of the most beautiful 
plants which has everjj£en introduced to our 


ga' ... 

dated as any, growing freely in any ordinary 1 
loamy soil mode rather sandy. Anot her advan- I 
tage of this variety is that it will flower from I 
very small bulbs. The flowers are bright scar¬ 
let, freely spotted with yellow, and beautifully 
recurved ; large bulbs of it will produce as many 
ns t wenty of its handsome flowers. This charm¬ 
ing plant, though introduced twenty years ago, 
is still far from common in our gardens. F. 
pyrenaica is an interesting and free-flowering 
species with large purple flowers. F. pallidiflorn 
is another very distinct-flowering species, grow¬ 
ing 1 foot or more high, and producing clusters 
of its pile yellow flowers, the latter regarded 
individually bearing a strong resemblance to 
some of the Abutilons as regards outline. They 
are also beautifully chequered internally. F. 
armcna is a dainty little species from Asia 


been well I Minor with soft yellow flowers, easily grown 


The Snake’s-head Fritillary (Fritillaria Meleaj 
Park Villas, ] 


Tis). From a photograph by Mr. J. Henri, 
laidenhead. 
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and readily increased, while for providing varia¬ 
tion with freedom of flowering, perfect hardi¬ 
ness, and adaptability to almost any soil, wo 
have none to compare with our native species, 
F. Meleagris (see cut) and its varieties. The 
flowers are borne on slender stems nearly 2 feet 
high, and are large, drooping, and bell-shaped, 
while in colour we find purple, brown, white, 
bronze, and so forth, one and all either mottled, 
striped, or splashed in the most picturesque 
manner. This little group in itself constitutes 
a very useful assemblage equally as valuable for 
pots as for the borders or rockery. 

All the above succeed in a mixture of sandy 
loam and leaf-soil, and if planted 3 inches or 
4 inches deep will invariably produce good 
results; the dwarfer species should not be 
planted more than half this depth, and on 
account of their value I generally give them a 
little sandy peat with the soil at planting, F. 
recurva seeming particularly at home in such a 
mixture. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VEGETABLES & HOW TO GROW THEM. 

Pea. 

Of all leguminous vegetables the Pea (Pisum 
sativum) is most highly esteemed and extensively 
cultivated. Green Peas cannot be had too early 
or too late in the season ; unliko the Dwarf or 
French Bean, the Pea does not force well, but 
by means of some amount of care and fore¬ 
thought a tolerably regular supply may bo had 
from the open ground from the end of May, or 
possibly a week or two earlier, until October or 
November, according to the character of the 
weather. Although it is a simple matter enough— 
in all ordinary seasons, at least—to secure plenty 
of Peas in June and July, yet to get them in 
August and September or later often puzzles 
oven the most experienced of gardeners, 
especially when the 
summer is hot and dry. 
Although any consider¬ 
able excess of moisture 
while the plants are in 
flower and the pods 
swelling up is injurious, 
causing the latter lo 
decay, yet the chief 
enemies of Peas, and of 
late ones in particular, 
are excessive drought 
and mildew, the latter, 
as a rule, occurring 
merely as a result of 
the former. 

Peas require a rich, 
deep, and well-worked 
soil, if they are to thrive 
well and bear freely, 
and they consequently 
succeed admirably in 
succession to Celery, 
Cauliflowers, or even 
Potatoes, provided the 
ground was well man¬ 
ured for these. Where 
the soil is naturally 
light, dry, shallow, or 
poor, they can scarcely 
be overdone with either 
manure or moisture, 
particularly if the sea¬ 
son proves hot and dry, 
or the seed is sown late. 
Indeed, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the best 
plan is to throw out a 
trench about a foot wide 
and deep for each row, 
fill in with manure, 
tread down to, say, 6 
inches deep, put 3 inches 
or 4 inches of soil on 
top, and in this sow the 
seed. If the shallow 
trenches thus left can 
bo flooded occasionally 
in hot weather the Peas 
will grow luxuriantly, 
and a light earthing-up 
after each watering will 
also assist them consid¬ 
erably. Another met hod 
of counteracting the 
effects of drought is to 
lay a mulch of manure along each side of the 
rows after a thorough watering has been given, 
and subsequently pouring the water on the 
manure. 

Being a very hardy subject, a first sowing of 
Peas may be made, provided the soil is fairly 
light and free, on a sheltered border in the 
autumn—at any time from about the middle of 
November until Christmas, according to the 
weather. Choose an early and hardy variety, 
such as the old Ringleader or First Crop, 
San^sters No. 1, Kentish Invicta, or the like, 
and let the rows run east and west, or nearly 
so. Whether an autumn sowing was made or 
not, sow again, weather permitting, some timo 
in January and again in February, still choosing 
early varieties of robust constitution. In March 
the principal sowing of first and second early 
kinds must be made, with a few rows of a main 
crop variety. Sow more main-crop and succes¬ 
sive sorts in May, and sow again in June. Late 
varieties, such as Ne Plus Ultra, should not be 
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sown after about the third week in June; after 
this an early variety must bo again employed. 
For the summer and late crops the rows should 
run north and south, with plenty of space between, 
and more in the case of tall than of dwarf 
kinds, of course. Always sow in wide, shallow 
drills about 3 inches in depth, but rather deeper 
for the late, tall varieties than the small-seeded, 
early sorts. Early Peas should also be sown 
more thickly than late ones ; of the latter the 
seeds should stand 2 inches to 3 inches apart, 
and if they come up more closely thin them out 
to this distance. The best preventive of damage 
from mice is to roll the seed well in a mixture 
of red-lead and water, of the consistence of thick 
paint, before sowing. Birds can be kept off by 
stretching three or four lines of black cotton 
along each row about 2 inches above the soil. 

Always put the sticks to Peas in good time, 
before they begin to run ; early rows may be 
protected from cold winds, etc., in the spring by 
means of small twigs of some evergreen shrub 
stuck in along each side, and the sticks will also 
afford a good deal of shelter. Late Peas must 
be sown in a very open and rather elevated 
position, with as much space between the rows 
as possible. Where the ordinary Pea-sticks or 
boughs are costly, or not procurable, varieties 
of dwarf habit only should be cultivated, or a 
substitute may be made by driving some stout 
stakes, in pairs, along each side of the rows, 
and running some twine along several times, 
about 6 inches apart. 

Varieties are now very numerous, but a few 
good old and tried kinds for succession arc 
William the First, Day’s Sunrise, Fillbasket, 
Stratagem, Veitch’s Perfection, and Ne Plus 
Ultra. B. C. R. 


“ Droops” in Tomato-plants.— “ Mr. 

A. C. Jones ” asks (p. 142) for the cause of and 
the cure for “droops” or “sleeping disease,” 
as it is often called, in Tomatoes. The sudden 
failure of the plants is caused by a fungus 
(Fusarium lycopersici), the resting spores of 
which attack the dolicate root-hairs in the first 
instance and finally invade the whole of the 
roots, eventually spreading up the stem and 
destroying the plant. The treatment recom¬ 
mended is to pull up the plant as soon as si^ns 
of flagging are observed and to burn it, removing 
the earth in which the plant has been growing, 
and mixing it well with an equal quantity of 
quicklime, which will destroy the spores. It is 
suggested that a good dressing of lime should be 
given to the soil before planting takes place, as a 
means of prevention. It has been stated that 
plants attacked may bo cured by the appli¬ 
cation of a preparation of phenyl, which is said 
to act as a manure as well as a curative, but I 
have never, personally, como across cases where 
any remedy has been successful. By the time 
that the disease is apparent the plant is so 
weakened that, even were the remedy success¬ 
ful, it would be long before the plant became 
strong enough to produce another crop of fruit. 
—Lansoombe. 

Too many varieties of Potatoes.— 

I was recently talking to a young gardener who 
told me that this season ho had no less than 
forty varieties of Potatoes, and only six last 
year. I ventured to advise him to keep to the 
smaller number if they suited the soil and 
cropped well. A small selection grown in 
quantity is far better than a few of each, with 
no knowledge of their eating or keeping 
qualities. As soils vary so much and affect the 
quality, it is well to grow kinds which give the 
best results.—G. 

Mushrooms. —Those who have a house in 
an extra cool position will do well to take special 
care to prevent the young Mushrooms from 
turning black and becoming useless. Of course, 
no fire-heat must be used, but coolness be further 
encouraged by throwing open all the ventilators 
at night, closing them again at daybreak. 
Apply tepid water to the beds as required and 
damp floors and walls daily. The Mushrooms 
should not be left on the beds a moment longer 
after they are fit for use, as they will keep 
much better if placed in a cool cellar or store¬ 
house. 

Successional Potatoes. —In many gar¬ 
dens Potato planting, even of the earlier section, 
is by no means completed. Such, however, 
should now be brought to a speedy close. All 
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second earlies should also be got into the 
ground, os if left any longer in the store-rooms 
the sprouts will increase in length at a greater 
ratio than they will do under ground, and, 
therefore, be more liable to fall victims to May 
frosts, as protection to any great degree cannot 
always be given to large breadths of second 
early varieties. To those who have yet to 
purchase the sets I would recommend Snowdrop 
for this planting. I have proved its excellence 
for some yoars, and know it to succeed in many 
other localities and in a great variety of soils. 
Another good trait in its character is its long- 
keeping powers, being frequently eatable late 
in spring. Sutton’s Seeclling must also be 
named, as, all points considered, it cannot be 
beaten for a second early. I have still a high 
opinion of Beauty of Hebron, as, although a 
pink-skinned variety, it has a mealy flesh and a 
delicious flavour, while nothing can be said 
against its cropping powers. If growni on wet 
soils it is somewhat prone to disease, but when 
favoured with a good wann rooting medium and 
perfect drainage it seldom becomes affected. A 
splendid pebble-shaped variety is found in 
Windsor Castle. This is sure to become a lead¬ 
ing Potato where quality and quantity combined 
are a desideratum.—G. 


CONVOLVULUS (CALYSTEGIA) OVER 
DOORWAY. 

This Convolvulus is now placed amongst the 
Calystegias, and the illustration shows what 
a charming climber it is when used in a 



The White Bindweed (Convolvulus sylvaticu9) 
over a cottage doorway. 


simple way. The plant shown in the engraving 
is happily placed, and in the poorest soil a 
curtain of white flowers and foliage is the 
reward. It is quite at home, too, in the wild 
garden, where it can ramble at will, but may 
be planted against railings, hedges, or on rough 
banks with the best results. Cottage gardens 
often teach many valuable lessons, not the least 
important being the right use of common things. 


Uncommon way of striking cut¬ 
tings.— The note in Gardening on page 138 
under the above heading reminded mo of a 
method, undoubtedly very successful, which 
was pursued by on old lady in propagating 
plants from cuttings. Every cutting w T as slit 
up, as in your correspondent’s case, and in the 
slit was inserted a grain of Wheat or Oat—I 
forget now which. Iwas informed at the time 
by the propagator that the reason of her 
unfailing success was owing to the germination 
of the grain hastening the root-formation in the 
cutting. I cannot say if there was anything in 
my informant’s contention, which for years had 
escaped my memory until I saw the paragraph 
above alluded to.— Lanscombe. 

English and Spanish Irises in pots. 
—A note on the pot culture of English 
and Spanish Irises appears on p. 150. Thus 
treated they are exceedingly decorative ; but 
amateurs should bear in mind that to obtain 
the best effect self-coloured varieties only should 
be grown. In both sections there are far too 
many splashed and mottled flowers, which, even 
when massed in the open ground, afford no 
tranquil breadth of colour, but whose effect is 
finicking and unrestful. When grown in pots 


those kinds are still more undesirable. Of 
Spanish Irises, good varieties are Canary-bird 
(yellow), Golden King (orange), Snow Queen 
(white and celestial blue). Of English Irises, 
Mont Blanc and La Grandesse art? two good 
whites, and there are handsome self coloured 
blues, violet-reds, and mauves which are 
differently named by various nurserymen. If, 
however, the purchaser states the exact colours 
he wants in each section there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining the correct tints. The 
Spanish section (I. Xiphion) requires a lighter 
soil than does the so-called English Iris 
(I. xiphioides). September is a good month to 
plant.—S. W. F. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
Now that the various Himalayan Rhododen¬ 
drons and the numerous hybrids raised therefrom 
are, with the exception of R. calophyllum,’ all 
past their flowering season, the members of the 
Javan or tube-flowered group, whose period of 
blooming is limited to no particular part of the 
year, are in many cases flowering freely—that 
is to say, in the intermittent manner common 
to most*of them, for they are continually push¬ 
ing forth new shoots, which when mature are 
terminated by a flower-bud that soon expands. 
Though these Rhododendrons are usually spoken 
of as greenhouse varieties, it is now generally 
recognised that for a greater part of the year a 
temperature above that of an ordinary green¬ 
house is essential to their well-doing, but 
during the summer months they do not require 
any fire-heat. They are greatly benefited by a 
liberal use of the syringe, but if the atmosphere 
is too stagnant, mildew will sometimes attack 
tho weaker varieties and cause a good deal of 
trouble. There is a great amount of difference 
in the constitution of the varieties of this class 
of Rhododendrons, one of the most robust being 
the oldest of all, Princess Royal, and as a rule 
the high-coloured forms are weaker in growth 
than the pink ones. As their flowering season 
is limited to no particular period of the year, 
it will be fully understood that when repotting 
is to be carriea out it cannot be done all at once, 
as in the case of the Himalayan hybrids, which 
all flower at much the same time, then make 
their fresh growth, and do not bloom again till 
another year comes round. The Javan varieties, 
however, behave in a totally different fashion, 
and as it would not do to repot a specimen just 
coming into flower, the operation must be left 
over till the flowers have dropped. The present, 
however, is a very suitable period for repotting 
those that require it, and are at the same 
time free of flowers or advanced buds. A good 
compost for this class of plants is fibrous peat, 
with a liberal amount of rough silver sand, and 
sdme nodules of charcoal mixed with the soil. 
This charcoal is especially necessary in tho case 
of large specimens, as it is very essential to keep 
the soil sweet and fresh, for the delicate hair¬ 
like roots are very sensitive. Owing to this the 
drainage of the pots should be very carefull}' 
done, for in many cases the plants will stand for 
years without repotting ; hence it is so necessary 
to have everything clean and sweet. The soil 
must, as in the case of most hard-wooded plants, 
be pressed down firmly. It should also be 
borne in mind that Rhododendrons of this class 
are by no means vigorous-rooting subjects ; 
hence care should be taken to guard against over¬ 
potting, as large plants can be grown in com¬ 
paratively small pots. It is also a very good 
time of the year to propagate these Rhododen¬ 
drons by means of cuttings, which are by no 
means difficult to root, all that is needed being to 
form the cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, 
finish them at the base with a rather long 
sloping cut, and then dibble them into pots 
prepared for the purpose. These pots should be 
well drained and filled firmly with very sandy 
peat. Care should be taken that the soil is well 
pressed around the cutting, especially guarding 
against any cavity at the base of it. After 
being watered they must be placed in a close 
propagating-case in an intermediate-house tem¬ 
perature, and in this way they may bo struck, 
potted in small pots, and established therein 
before winter. H. P. 


Seedling Pelargoniums (S. G. S., Derby).— 
The petals were at the bottom of the box, and it was, 
therefore, impossible to name the plants ; but if a seedling, 
it is a tender, pretty flower, as far as we could Judge. 
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ORCHIDS. 


STANHOPEAS. 

Stanhopeas would undoubtedly soon become 
very popular plants were the flowers not so 
fleeting, as they are easily grown and very 
free blooming. The singular and grotesque¬ 
looking flowers are, moreover, just the class 
to appeal to Orchid fanciers, and they are 
also deliciously scented. About twenty species 
are described, all good kinds and worth grow¬ 
ing, but those mentioned below are the most 
distinct and generally grown. The flower- 
scapes being rather short and proceeding in a 
downward direction, rather shallow baskets 
should bo used, and these made open at the 
bottom. Wire baskets are often used, but 
those made from teak rods are just as suitable 
—in fact, I have found them do better in the 
latter. A suitable compost will consist of equal 
parts of peat and loam fibre, with a liberal ad¬ 
mixture of small crocks and charcoal, clean 
Sphagnum Moss being used to line the baskets 
and for surfacing. Some large pieces of char¬ 
coal must first be laid in the bottoms of the 
baskets and fixed as far apart as possible, the 
layer of Moss being placed over them to prevent 
the peat from swilling downwards. Stanhopeas 
thrive well suspended from the roof in the East 
India house, and require an abundance of 
water at the roots while growing, and the 
syringe must be used daily over the foliage to 
keep red-spider in check. Although liking a 
clear light, the foliage will be injured by very 
bright sunshine, so that it is necessary to shade 
somewhat heavily at midday. Very little water 
is needed in winter, the Sphagnum absorbing 
nearly sufficient from the atmosphere to keen 
the plants from shrivelling. When well 
established in the baskets Stanhopeas flower 
freely, and as soon as the blossoms open the 
plants must be taken to a cool-house and kept 
quite dry, when they last nearly a week ; but the 
plants often flower three or four times in one 
season. 

S. Bucephalus is a well-known and handsome 
species. The pseudo-bulbs are dark green, and 
the leaves broad, and nearly a foot in length. 
The flow’ers are 4 inches across, with broad sepals 
and narrow’, w’avy petals, bright yellow with 
crimson blotches. The column is w’hite, spotted 
with purple ; the lip is yellow, and has a pair 
of curved horns. It is a native of Equatorial 
America, having been first found by Mr. Hart- 
weg growing on trees in Pocha, near Guayaquil, 
in 1844. 

S. Devoniensis w r as named in honour of the 
late Duke of Devonshire, in whose collection it 
first flow’ered. It is a largo-flowered kind, 
orange-yellow’ in ground colour, thickly spotted 
and blotched with brownish - crimson. The 
column and lip arc w’hite, the latter with a deep 
purple stain. A native of Peru, w’hence it was 
introduced about 1835. 

S. orandiflora is a chaste and lovely Orchid, 
fairly plentiful in collections and deservedly 
appreciated. The flowers, pure white, with 
the exception of a few minute spots of red 
about the lip, frequently each measure 6 inches 
across. This is synonymous with S. eburnea, 
and is a common plant in British Guiana and 
Venezuela. 

S. ecornuta, as the specific name implies, is 
remarkable in having no horns on the lip, as in 
the other kinds. The flow’ers are creamy-white 
on the sepals and petals, lip orange-yellow at 
the base, paler in front. It is not often seen in 
collections, and is a native of the east coast of 
America. Introduced about 1845. 

S. insionis is the species upon which Sir W. 
Hooker founded the genus in compliment to 
Earl Stanhope. The flowers are each 5 inches 
across, pale yellow, sometimes nearly white, 
spotted with purple. It is a native of Brazil, 
and first flow’ered in this country as long ago as 
1827. 

S. oculata is a variable, but beautiful kind, 
the flowers of different shades of yellow’, usually 
spotted with lilac-purple. This flowers in the 
autumn, and is a native of Central America. 
Introduced in 1840. 

S. platyceras is a native of New Grenada, 
whence it was introduced by Messrs. Hugh Low 
and Co., and flowergd^>y the late My. John Day, 
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of Tottenham, in 1867. The flowers arc very 
large, pale yellow, with rosy lilac spots on the 
sepals and petals ; the lip and column greenish- 
white, marked with purple. 

S. tigrina is a well-known and strikingly 
handsome Orchid, w’hich has been knowm to 
cultivation moro than fifty years, having been 
introduced by Messrs. Low'and Co. from Mexico 
before 1839. The flowers are most peculiar in 
shape and variable in colour. This is usually 
dull yellow, raoro or less thickly spotted with 
purple. Another beautiful and graceful kind is 

S. Wardi, the flow’ers golden-yellow, spotted 
with crimson ; the lip has a dark volvety purple 
blotch at the base. It is a native of Guatemala. 
Introduced in 1836. H. 


CATTLEYA WARSCEWICZI. 

This is one of the finest of the autumn or 
w'inter-blooming Cattlevas, and is valuable for 
the amateur, as it is a free grow’er. The Catt- 
leya illustrated was introducedpnto this country 
from New Grenada. The flowers are large, 
with purplish sepals and petals, and rich crimson 
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lip, but there are many form9. Such kinds as C. 
Warscewiczi delicata and C. W. superba are very 
handsome, these coming from Brazil. All bloom 
in the winter, and remain a long time in perfection. 
A temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is 
ample during the winter months or in severe 
weather. Of course, w’hen in bloom the plants 
require a little more heat to open freely, and to 
be kept free from moisture overhead ; but wdiat 
is termed a low temperature will grow* finer 
plants. Many amateurs fail in giving too much 
pot-room and too much w’armth. It is impor¬ 
tant to keep the plants clean, frequont sponging 
of the loaves being necessary, also fumigation to 
check thrips and red-spider. Ropotting is best 
done annually, just as the plants go out of bloom, 
using clean pots and fresh fibrous peat, char 
coal, and Sphagnum. A little extra warmth 
until the roots move freely is required, also 
plenty of atmospheric moisture after potting. 
During the summer months shade is required, 
and the temperature should not go higher than 
65 degs. at night, the plants kept well up to the 
light, with ample moisture during growth. 


THE FOXBRUSH ORCHID (AERIDES 
FIELDINGI). 

The genus to which this plant belongs is sadly 
neglected by Orchid growers, but possibly the 
kind named is the most popular. This is not to be 
wondered at, for it is a truly noble Orchid, and 
when in good condition is worth growing for the 
sake of the foliage alone, to say nothing of the 
handsome spikos so freely produced when its 
w'ants are understood and properly catered for. 
Many of the distichous-leaved Orchids do not 
bloom so freely as small plants, but this cannot 
be urged against A. Fieldingi, as the plants, if 
in good health, commence flowering when only a 
few inches in height, and each successive year 
grow stronger and produce larger racemes. The 
old system of keeping these plants in a hot dry 
atmosphere, reducing them almost to a state of 
flaccidity by entirely withholding w’ater in 
winter, has, "happily, become obsolete, and wo 
now T see w’hat the plants are really capable of. 
Plants less than 1 loot high often carry three or 
four racemes each from 2 feet to 30 inches in 
length, and if such w’ere more frequently ex¬ 
hibited in the trade groups at our principal 
shows, it would probably be the means of ex¬ 
tending the culture of this section, and have 
the effect of lowering the surplus stock wiiich 
is to be seen at many nurseries w’here Orchids 
are made a speciality. The racemes of this 
species are densely furnished with flowers, and 
ow’ing to the graceful curve at w’hich they are 
carried the plant is popularly know’n as the 
Foxbrush Aerides. 

The culture of this plant is of the easiest, 
provided enough heat and moisture are at com¬ 
mand. It may be growm in pots or baskets, 
either suspended or on the stage, and if there 
is no Orchid-house it w’ill do very well in an 
ordinary plant stove. The roots are vei v large 
and fleshy and must have a light and well- 
aerated medium, consisting of large nodules of 
charcoal and living Sphagnum Moss. The best, 
time to give new compost is as soon as possible 
in spring, provided a brisk temperature can after¬ 
wards be maintained, so that the plants are not 
checked, but grow away naturally, the roots 
taking at once to the compost. Like the majo¬ 
rity of this section, the roots are active, con¬ 
siderably in advance of the growths, and from 
the time the points are seen by the green tips 
to be moving, the water supply must be ample, 
and the atmosphere also plentifully charged 
with moisture and, if possible, ammonia. This 
is accomplished by damping the houses with 
liquid-manure, strewing soot and lime in small 
quantities about under the stages, or in some 
eases by placing a little sulphate of ammonia in 
the evaporating troughs. Growtli under these 
conditions will bo very rapid, and small plants 
soon make good specimens if kept potted on. 
Towards the end of summer a little more air 
and sunlight should be afforded the plants to 
consolidate the growth, but no attempt at ripen¬ 
ing, os the term is usually understood, must 
be made, nor must the plants be dried at the 
roots. When the points of the latter show, bv 
the white portion closing over, that the seasoivs 
growth is done, then the w’ater supply must 
be diminished gradually, only giving enough 
in the w’inter to keep the foliage in good 
condition. 

When repotting, if the roots are in a thriving 
state they will be found to have taken a very 
firm hold of the insides of the pots, and no 
attempt must be made to remove them. The 
pots must be broken and the old compost and 
loose potsherds removed piecemeal, those with 
roots clinging to them being replaced in the 
new’ pots. As many as convenient of the aerial 
roots should also be covered with the Moss. 
When, on the other hand, the roots are in a 
bad state through closeness of the compost or 
insufficient drainage, all decayed parts should 
be cut aw’ay and the plants repotted in clean 
potsherds, with simply a superficial layer of 
Moss, or they may bo laid out on a moist stage, 
os advised for newly-imported plants, and when 
seen to be starting freely, potted or basketed in 
the usual way. 

The chief insect enemies are the small brow n 
scale, which attacks the foliage, and aphides, 
w hich nearly always make their appearance at 
flow’ering-time. These are not very troublesome 
if taken in hand before they got numerous, and 
are easily kept under by the usual means.^ 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE HYMENOCALLIS (PANCRATIUM). 
The accompanying illustration shows an old 
occupant of our stoves, long known under the 
name of Pancratium speeiosum, but now included 
in the genus Hymenocallis, to which, indeed, all 
the other plants generally cultivated as Pan- 
cratiums, with two exceptions, belong. Those 
two are the hardy Pancratium maritimum and 
P. illyricum, while the other Pancratiums proper 
are of little value from an ornamental point of 
view. The reverse, however, holds good 
with regard to the varieties of Hymenocallis, 
every member of which is well worthy of 
cultivation. 

H. speciosa, herewith shown, was introduced 
into this country from the West Indies in 1709, 
so that it must be considered among the oldest 
of our stove plants. Unliko many bulbous 
plants, it is decidedly handsome at all seasons, 
for the rich green massive foliage is retained all 
the year round, and when crowned with its 
head of pure white, deliciously fragrant 
blossoms, it will commend itself to everyone. 
The plant grown under the specific name of 
fragrans appears to be the same as H. speciosa. 
Apart from its beauty as a specimen the flowers 
are also much appreciated when cut. 

H. macrostephana is a very beautiful plant 
of doubtful origin. The leaves of this are 
longer and narrower than in the preceding, 


viduals are, however, in this respect more 
pronounced than others. 

The culture of these different species of 
Hymenocallis is not at all difficult, and some of 
them (H. speciosa especially) will stand for 
years in the same pot and flower well. Hence 
particular care should bo taken when repotting 
to see that thorough drainage is ensured, and 
also to use a compost that will remain sweet a 
long time. Good turfy loam, lightened according 
to its consistency with peat or leaf-mould, and 
sand will suit them well, while as the pots get 
full of roots liquid-manure will be of service. 
One prominent feature in connection with these 
different species of Hymenocallis is that, unlike 
many other bulbs, thev can with ordinary care 
be depended upon to do well and improve year 
after year. H. 


DECORATIVE PELARGONIUMS. 
Exclusive of the Zonal, nosegay, and Ivy¬ 
leaved forms so often spoken of as “ Geraniums,” 
the different Pelargoniums are for convei ie co 
sake divided into several sections, but opini »ns 
differ as to the place that should bo assigned 
them, their parentage being in a very mixed 
state. At one time only the large-flowered or 
show section was generally cultivated, and the 
members of this group still hold their own. A 
good show flower is almost round, with the 
edges of th. petals smooth. The two upper 
petals of those show varieties are blotched with 



Flower-spike of Hymenocallis speciosa grandiflora. 


while the flowers are particularly striking by 
reason of the large funnel-shaped cup. It is a 
thoroughly good garden plant, and one whose 
flowering season is not limited to any particular 
period of the year. 

The two named above are undoubtedly the 
best of this section, but the list is by no means 
exhausted, as in addition we have 

H. caribb.ea, with long, rather thin leaves 
and flowers, after the manner of, but less showy 
than those of H. speciosa. 

H. littoralis, too, is somewhat in the same 
way, but with longer flowers. The segments, 
however, are very narrow, but when the flowers 
are borne in largo heads it is certainly ornamen¬ 
tal. Some few years ago immense numbers of 
this were imported by some of our nurserymen, 
and barrels mil of bulbs could bo purchased at 
the London auction sales, but it was by many 
quickly discarded on the ground that, as far as 
its ornamental qualities are concerned, it was 
greatly inferior to H. speciosa or H. macrosle- 
phana* 


H. Harrisiana is a pretty little species that 
will do well in the greenhouse or even in a 
frame. It is a native of Mexico, and was intro¬ 
duced in 1846. Apart from the fact that it is 
more hardy, this species differs from the pre¬ 
ceding in being deciduous. 

H. ouianensis, introduced about ten years 
ago, is remarkable from the long drooping 
segments of the flower bei/ig spirally twisted, 
thus rendering it veqTstri^g. &p|^di- 


a deep colour, often nearly black, and fre¬ 
quently to such an extent that they are almost 
entirely of that tint. The three lower petals 
are without spots or blotches, while in many 
cases the flower has a large white eye often 
spotted with violet. The individualbloomsof the 
best show varieties are large and brightly coloured 
—indeed, somo of the richest tints of all are to bo 
found in this section ; but in the case of the 
brightest-coloured forms few flowers are borno 
in a truss, and the constitution of the plant is, 
as a rule, weak, so that most of them run up 
tall and thin. This is to a great extent the 
result of continuous intercrossing. A decided 
break away from these show varieties was made 
forty years ago or thereabouts, when the 
French raisers sent a number of new forms 
to this country. Although the blooms did not 
conform to the standard of show flowers, yet 
the plants were free in growth, profuse 
in bloom, and of good habit, in addition to 
which the individual flowers had in many 
cases the edges of the petals prettily crisped and 
undulated ; the colour also varied, and in somo 
cases each petal had in the centre a clear and 
distinct blotch and in others this spot was 
limited to the three lower ones. Some again 
were without any decided spot. A good example 
of these French Pelargoniums is I)r. Andr<S 
which is a very old variety, but still one of the 
best that wo have. A quarter of a century ago 
the recognised sections into which Pelargoniums 
were divided consisted of show, French or 
spottod, and fancy, but soon afterwards the 


name of regal Pelargoniums was bestowed upon 
a group that sprang into existence about that 
time. The flowers of these regal Pelargoniums 
were large and consisted of an unusual number 
of massive petals, the earliest examples of 
them being Captain Raikos, Queen Victoria, 
and Beauty of Oxton. As this group became 
popular tho term “ regal” was applied to many 
that had no claim to the designation. Then a 
sensible suggestion was acted upon by many, and 
those sections known as French, spotted, and 
regal were, in common with the popular market 
forms, all included under the head of decorative 
Pelargoniums, thus leaving only the show, fancy, 
and decorative groups. The best of these de¬ 
corative variet ies are of great use to tho gardener 
who has to keep a structure gay at all seasons, 
their great variety in the form and colour of 
the flowers and other features rendering them 
as a group more interesting than a corresponding 
number of show varieties in which thero is less 
variety in the shape of the flower and its mark¬ 
ings. In selecting any particular variety the 
habit of tho plant should be especially taken 
into consideration. With the present wealth of 
varieties there is no need to grow plants of weak 
constitution. Some of the fancy varieties are 
decidedly pretty and bloom most profusely, but 
the}’ are not grown to any great extent. 


Elaeocarpus cyaneus. — In selecting 
plants for adorning the greenhouse or conserva 
torv there are many desirable subjects that may 
be kept in health, and can be depended upon to 
flower year after year with but little trouble. 
The Eheocarpus in question is one of this class, 
while the distinct character of its blossoms is 
another great point in its favour. It is a native 
of Australia, where it attains the dimensions of 
a small tree, but in this country flow’ers are 
freely produced while it is still a bush ; indeed, 
I have had little specimens in pots only 
6 inches in diameter which bloomed weli. 
It is, however, as a bush 6 feet high or more 
that this Eheocarpus is seen at its best, 
for the numerous twigs being then all laden 
with its beautiful blossoms the entire plant 
forms a charming sight. The flowers are pure 
white .and bell-shaped, their most prominent 
feature being the delicate manner in which the 
petals are fringed, reminding one somewhat of 
the little alpine Soldanellas. When a plant is 
at its best this lace-like fringe is sure to attract 
the attention of all. These blossoms are 
succeeded by berries, which acquire a purple hue 
when ripe and are then decidedly ornamental ; 
but as the flowers are the principal feature of 
the plant, the fruits are by some removed as 
soon as possible after the flowers fade in order 
to devote the entire energy of the plant to the 
production of blossoms. If berries are allowed 
to ripen they form a means of propagating 
this Elteocarpus, but as plants obtained in this 
way do not flower so freely in a small state as 
those obtained from cuttings, this latter method 
is usually employed for their increase. Cuttings 
are not at all difficult to strike if treated as tho 
general run of greenhouse plants—that is, formed 
of the half-ripened shoots, dibbled firmly into 
pots of sandy soil and kept close till rooted. 
Established plants may be kept in health for 
years without repotting ; hence, it is very neces¬ 
sary when they are potted to see that good 
drainage is ensured, and the compost used 
should bo such as will remain in good condition 
for a long time. Not only can specimens be 
kept in pots or tubs, but when planted out in a 
prepared bed they will do well. When in pots 
they may after flowering bo placed out-of-doors, 
but if small they had hotter be plunged, in order 
that tho roots may be maintained in an even 
state of moisture. —H. P. 


A flower show at Olympia.— A summer exhibi¬ 
tion on a large scale will take place in the new gardens at 
Olympia, West Kensington, on May 27th, 28th, and 29th. 

An early dish of Peas -A dish of Peas was picked 
from our garden on May 13th. Owing to the very hot 
weather this may not he an exceptional instance of their 
ripening so early, but in ease it is 1 mention it to you.— 
E. Bolitho, Porthgwidden, Devoran, Comtcall. 

Night-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana atfinis).—I 
notice those who advertise Tobacco only mention among 
the night-seen ted the N. aflinis, not N. decurrens, which 
I got originally from Childs, of America. It is a handsome 
plant, grows more bushy, with leaves a darker green, and 
a flower exactly like aftinis, and quite as sweetly seenttd. 

-salf. Ungiraf from 
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FRUIT. 

YOUNG STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR 
EARLY FRUITING. 

Those who require early Strawberries in the 
open would do well to plant young plants yearly 
for the purpose. So far I have found Noble by 
far the best, the fruits being very fine and quite 
ten days earlier than those from older plants. 
Noble planted on a warm border specially for 
the purpose will give a splendid return when 
Strawberries are none too plentiful during the 
first or second week in June. The land should 
be well cultivated by deep digging, with 
abundant manure, but even then these results 
must not be expected from weak, puny plants. 
I have for a few seasons adopted an easy plan 
to get strong young plants for the first crop in 
the open. I obtain my forcing runners from 
plants specially grown to produce them, and, 
wanting large numbers, have to purchase a few 
hundreds for planting in the open. As it is out 
of the question getting them strong or early 
enough to plant out then, the plants are potted 
when they arrive, placed under a north wall, and 
kept for early spring planting in March. Such 
plants are a little longer about, but it is a great 
gain to have strong plants with a mass of roots 
instead of weakly runners deficient of roots, a 

{ >ortion being lost in severe weather, and thost 
eft weak and not in condition to fruit the first 
season. Those who do not wish to pot up may 
plant them close together in rows and lift in the 
spring with a ball; but I favour pots, and then 
there is no check, and if carefully planted growth 
is rapid, and the plants by the following spring 
will be equal in size to three-year-old plants, but 
with more vigour, giving very fine fruits. If 
strong runners can be obtained in June or early 
in July, then fine fruits may be had in 
less than twelve months from time of planting. 
This is the best method, and in gardens where 
the runners can be obtained very good results 
will follow. Though the crop will not be so 
large as from plants given a few more months, 
if tne time the ground is occupied be taken into 
account, I would strongly advise this mode of 
culture. My reason for adopting the first-named 
plan is that potting up runners in August, or 
even Saptomber is more convenient, and runners 
when received from the trade grow'er have never 
many roots; a few' hundred plants are soon potted 
up, and make fine material for spring planting. 
The plants are plunged in the soil over tho rims 
of the pots in early winter, t he flow'er-trusses re¬ 
moved when they show in the spring after plant¬ 
ing out, and they are given ample space in the 
rows when planted. Noble is the very best 
Strawberry I have tried for the purpose named, 
as it is vigorous and free-bearing, and though 
the quality may not be first-rate, I have never 
had any objection on that score, as early fruits 
are not expected to be equal to those ten days 
or a fortnight later. To get Strawberries early 
there must be vigour, only one fruiting season 
must be allowed, with tho ground specially 
prepared. If time or circumstances do not 
permit of growing in the shorter period, the 
system advised is well worth a trial. In all 
cases the value of young plants is well known, 
much better results being secured, such plants 
often succeeding where older ones fail. O. 


006. — Apple-trees infested with 
Americ&n-blight. — American blight can 
be treated during the summer by applying 
benzine with a camel’s-hair brush to the affected 
parts, care being taken that the liquid is not 
allowed t-o fall on the leaves. If the pest is 
found on young growing shoots it should be 
rubbed off with finger and thumb. Syringing 
is comparatively useless. In the winter, parts 
affected should be scrubbed with a strong in¬ 
secticide, which should be introduced into the 
crevices of the bark. Constant attention will 
soon rid a plantation of this blight, which 
is far more easily dealt with than canker, but if 
neglected its effects are quite as disastrous.— 
Lanscombe. 

Apples and Pears.— The growths of the 
former on walls will need thinning if grown for 
specially fine fruits, the breast-wood being kept 
cut away and tho main shoots laid in position. 
Pears need more attention than Ai ples. In 
many places thinnfcg q£ jfie fAijfcyjNll be 


necessary. Pinching and training will likewise 
need attention. I do not advise too early 
pinching, as it induces a forest of spray, but 
when done in season it promotes a fruitful 
growth. Of course, it is necessary to remove 
useless breast-wood, as such never producos 
fruit buds. Rainfall in this locality having been 
very slight, watering will soon be a necessity in 
thecase of young or newly-planted trees, and a 
good mulch wifi do much to keep the trees 
in an active, health}' state. Few materials are 
more suitable than stable-manure, w T hich can 
be used in a fresh state. Should the short 
material be required, the long litter will be of 
great benefit, retaining moisture and preventing 
the water running away. Cow-manure in a 
partially decayed state, mixed with strawy 
litter, is a splendid mulch and provides food at 
the same time. In thinning the fruit take into 
consideration the variety, if a large or small 
kind. In the case of large fruits of the Pitmas- 
ton type thin to one fruit on each spur. Newly- 
planted trees on walls or in the open should not 
be allowed to carry a crop; the blooms and 
newly set fruits should be removed. With 
young trees early mulching is important.—G. 


ESPALIER-TRAINED FRUIT-TREES. 
We might learn a lesson from the foreigner in 
tho matter of training fruit-trees on wires as 
well as in the utilising of what may be termed 
waste places by the sides of tho railways. 
The annexed cut shows a combination of 
espalier and pyramidal training which might 
with advantage be adopted in English gardens. 


than those of most other Grapes, as I have 
not the slightest doubt now that it is owing 
to the excess of moisture passing through the 
skins and uniting with that already there that 
the expansion and consequent splitting take 
place. Directly I admitted the correctness of 
this theory, that is to say the principle of 
osmosis, my troubles as regards the cracking of 
Madresfield were practically at an end. Keep 
up a good circulation of warm, dry air and there 
will be no splitting of berries. In low-lying 
positions, and where the sub-soil of the district 
generally is of a retentive, clayey nature, there 
is far more moisture in the atmosphere than is 
the case on higher ground and where there is a 
gravel or chalky sub-soil. If I am correct in 
these conclusions, then the Madresfield Court 
is not a good Grape for low-lying positions, for 
mixed vineries, or for unbeaten structures 
generally. There are times when fire-heat is 
absolutely needed in order to keep up the 
necessary free circulation of dry air. Free ven¬ 
tilation alone w ill not always prevent moisture 
from accumulating on the berries, and once they 
are dew r ed over it is a case of good-bye to the 
greater portion of the crop. It is also of 
importance that low night temperatures be 
avoided w hile the berries are stoning, and later 
on while yet green, as these may lead to whole¬ 
sale scalding. Warmth in the hot-water pipes, 
with a little top air on all night, is the best 
preventive of scalding ; and warmth in the hot- 
water pipes, with both front and top ventilators 
open a little way all night long and somewhat 
widely in the daytime, is the surest preventive 
of cracking. A sudden rise in the temperature 
—owing to a change from dull, 
cloudy weather to an outburst of 
sunshine — must be guarded 
against. 

When the Madresfield Court 
has a house wholly given up to 
it thero is really no excuse to 
be urged by those in charge for 
the loss of many berries by crack¬ 
ing, but in mixed houses the case 
is different. An extra free cir¬ 
culation of air admitted, while 
yet the berries of any varieties 
of Grape are swelling fast tends to 
check this progress, the largest 
berries being had with the aid of 
a more or less moist atmosphere, 
and which does not cause all 
alike to crack badly. This is 
one reason why I gave it as my 
opinion that Madresfield Court 
is not suitable, as a rule, for 
mixed houses. Even if it can be prevented 
from cracking in a fairly moist atmosphere the 
extra gain in size of berries does not often com¬ 
pensate for the loss of colour. How often are 
those very fine berries coloured right up to the 
foot-stalks? Very rarely, if ever. Madresfield 
Court, as most often seen, is nearly green at and 
about the foot-stalks of the berries, and is certain 
to be so unless abundance of air is given almost 
constantly from the time colouring commences. 
As it happens, wdiat is a remedy for cracking is 
also favourable to perfect colouring, and those 
who w’ould have this noble Grape at its best 
and cannot afford to give a house wholly up to 
it, will do well to plant it at the outside end of 
a compartment, so as to be able to give it air 
very freely without subjecting the other varieties 
to more of it than is desirable. With me it never 
failed to colour well, and the secret of it lay in 
the fact that several squares of glass were taken 
out at the ends and half-inch mesh galvanised 
wire netting substituted. Some of these open¬ 
ings were made exactly opposite bunches, and 
there was no mistake about these being the 
most perfectly coloured and Carrying the best 
bloom. There was no green to be seen in the 
berries after they were once ripe, and if they 
were smaller than desirable they did not present 
a somewhat polished appearance, but, on the 
contrary, carried a thick bloom. I. 


651.— Mildewed Strawberries.— Give 
more ventilation, and use sulphur on the hot- 
water pipes. This will be a help, but may not 
Buffioe. The following is a good remedy for 
mildew: Mix one pound of sulphur with one 
pound of powdered quicklime; form into a paste 
with warm water, and then boil in one gallon of 
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If planted by the sides of the walks the 
pyramids might be trained over, and so form 
arches. This would be a most interesting way 
of growing fniit-trees, especially Pears ana 
Apples—planting Apples to train on the wires 
(espaliers), and the Pears to form the pyramids. 

E. H. 


GRAPE MADRESFIELD COURT. 

Every season tho question as to tho why and 
wherefore this grand Grape should crack so 
badly under treatment that does not similarly 
affect, say, tho Black Hamburgh, invariably 
crops up, and is likely to do so as long as it 
retains its popularity. This cracking is a great 
drawback to the varietj r , its one great fault in 
fact, and how to prevent it is the difficulty. 
According to my experience the berries arc far 
more liable to crack in some localities and even 
in some positions in a garden than in others. 
The treatment, therefore, that answers well in 
one case may bo altogether wrong in others, and , 
what we have to do is to study local circum¬ 
stances and proceed accordingly. I have tried 
the plan of keeping the borders constantly moist 
and the roots liberally fed during the ripening 
period, but that alone did not stop the whole¬ 
sale cracking of the berries on the first dull, 
muggy day we had, after colouring had well com¬ 
menced. Keeping the borders very dry, or to 
the extent of causing adjoining vines to flag 
from want of water was no remedy at all, but 
on the contrary the check thus given to the 
enlargement of the berries predisposed them to 
cracking directly either the oorders were 
watered or the atmosphere of the house became 
highly charged with moisture. It appears to 
me that the skins of the berries are either 
peculiarly tender, or they are more porous 
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water for twenty minutes ; leave it to cool and 
settle. Bottle the clear liquid, and add a 
quarter of a pint to each three-gallon can of 
syringing water. This leaves no sediment on 
the fruit.—E. H. 


APPLE JUNEATING. 

This early Apple is somotimes known by the 
names of Margaret and Early Red Margaret, 
and whenever grown it is greatly appreciated 
for its earliness, pretty colour, and pleasant 
flavour for dessert. Old peoplo whose teeth 
are not very good are especially fond of 
Juneating, as the flesh is soft, very juicy, and 
just the sort of Apple they like. Soil and 
situation affect the shape of the fruit to some 
extent, as in some counties the fruit is very 
round, while in some other parts it comes 
slightly angular. In two orchards hero we have 
the fruit different in shape, though exactly 
similar in colour and taste, which proves that 
the soil does influence the form of the fruit. A 
landowner who desires to plant an orchard of 
Apple-trees for his home supply should include 
Juneating in the selection of varieties, as it is 
one of tho best and earliest dessert sorts 
that could be planted. Seasons naturally 
hasten or retard the ripening period. Twice 
within the past ten years I have gathered 
this variety at the end of the second week 
in July, and in cold, wet years the fruit 
has not been ready until a month later ; but 
even if the Apples are not ripe before the second 
week in August, there are so very few really 
good dessert Apples ready then that Juneating 
is valuable, affording a welcome change on the 
dessert table. Another excellent recommenda¬ 
tion is the fertility of the trees, particularly 
those in standard form. This arises from soveral 
causes, the greatest being the early maturing of 
the fruit. Any kind of fruit-tree that ripens 
its crop very early is relieved of its load some 
months before the fall of the leaf, which enables 
it to rocover in a great measure from any ex¬ 
haustion experienced in perfecting its fruit. I 
could mention several well-known kinds of fruit 
that are universally known for their heavy and 
continuous crops, all and each of which ripen 
their fruit early like the Juneating Apple. 
Again, the early removal of the crop throws the 
full energy of the tree into bud-formation, and 
unless climatic conditions are very bad indeed 
the fruit-buds are so strong and well formed 
that a good set is practically assured. Trees of 
Juneating are moderately strong growers, and 
standards will not become too crowded at 
2o feet apart each way, as the soil must be of the 
most fertile character to promote a growth that 
would cause the trees to touch each other at 
such a distance. Another reason for their 
moderate growth is, as already stated, the pro¬ 
lific habit of the trees. I have only had experi¬ 
ence with half-a-dozen bush trees of Juneating, 
but they have been equally as satisfactory in 
every respect as standards, while some cordons 
have not answered, the growth, foliage, and 
fruit being decidedly poor in spite of extra care 
and attention to the roots. Possibly the latter 
trees have failed through being worked upon 
the French Paradise-stock. W. 


Pea Daisy. —This is a sterling variety. I 
have Bown it both in frames and outside, and 
for the former purpose it is a grand acquisition, 
as it forces admirably, and bears its large pods 
of deliciously-flavoured Peas in profusion. The 
fact of its originating from a cross between 
Stratagem and Culver well’s Giant Marrow, the 
produce recrossed again with .Stratagem, at once 
stamps it as one of the best Peas ever introduced. 
-W. 


New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers. —We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flowers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton wool should never be used for 
packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
laid over them. 


The Wild Garden : or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plante, with a chapter 
on the Garden q f British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engrainngs from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price ISs. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-press on finest hand-made 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

THE CABBAGE-MOTH (MAMESTRA 
BRASSICE). 

In kitchen gardens the caterpillars of this moth 
are probably as destructive as any insects, and they 
by nomeans confine their attention to this depart¬ 
ment of tho garden, but are equally at home 
among the flowers ; in fact, few, if any, cater¬ 
pillars are more general feeders. Cabbages of 
all kinds, particularly Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Turnips, the leaves of Currant-bushes, and even 
those of Tobacco and Scarlet “ Geraniums ” are 
among their victims. This insect is so very 
common that the amount of damage it causes 
every year is very considerable. Tho cater¬ 
pillars arc not content with feeding on the out¬ 
side leaves of Cabbages, etc., but make their 
way into the very heart of the plants, where 
they are tolerably safe, unfortunately, from any 
means we have of molest ing them. Still, many may 
be killed by carefully searching the plants, and 
when the heart of a plant is found to be attacked 
it may as well be cut open at once, and the 
caterpillars destroyed, for if left it will certainly 
be rendered useless. Sprinkling gas-lime which 
has been exposed to the air for some months, 




The Cabbage-moth and caterpillar. 


but which has not quite lost all its virtue, 
among the leaves of Cabbages is useful, and does 
not injure the Cabbages, as this insect passes 
the winter in the ground protected by a rough 
cell of hardened earth, either as a caterpillar or 
chrysalis. When garden ground which has 
borne an infested crop is being dug up in the 
autumn or winter, a sharp look out should be kept 
for these chrysalides or caterpillars, and if it bo 
practicable it is a very good plan to turn poultry 
on to the ground to pick over the newly 
turned up soil, as they will scratch about 
and find many which human eyes would 
overlook. The moths make their first 
appearance in May or June, and there is fre¬ 
quently a second brood, which may bo found in 
August; they lay their eggs on the Cabbages and 
other plants. The caterpillars are soon hatched 
and at once begin feeding; they are very 
voracious and one or two will soon spoil a Cab¬ 
bage or Cauliflower, for what they do not oat 
they spoil with their droppings. Plants often 
do not show any signs of being attacked, and it 
is not until they are cut open that they are 
shown to bo worthless. Tho caterpillars attain 
their full growth in about a month; they then 
bury themselves and become chrysalides, from 


which the moths emerge in August. The cater¬ 
pillars of this second brood towards the end of 
autumn bury themselves, and each encloses it¬ 
self in a cell of hardened earth. Within these 
some at once become chrysalides, others do not 
undergo their change until the spring. The Cab¬ 
bage-moth isabout f of an inch long, and measures 
1$ inches across the expanded wings. The head 
is small and the feelers long and fine. The 

g eneral colour of the moth is various shades of 
rown. The forobody is greyish-brown, with a 
tuft on either side ; trie body is brownish. The 
upper wings are greyish-brown, with several 
darker, wavy bands and lines across the wings; 
near tho upper margin, and rather nearer the 
tip than the base, is an car-shaped light spot, 
surrounded by a dark line ; near the spot are 
two other light ones—one just below it and the 
other nearer the body ; near the outer edge of 
tho wings are a whitish, zigzag line and a 
whitish, clouded band. The lower wings are 
pale brown, somewhat darker towards the outer 
edges, with white fringes. The full-grown 
caterpillars are 1 £ inches long. When young 
they are generally green, but afterwards they 
vary from green to nearly black, with pinkish 
markings ; just above the feet is a yellowish 
band. Each joint of the body is marked with a 
slanting black lino on either side of the back. 
The head is reddish. The feet are placed on 
the first three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and last joints. The chrysalis is hardly 
half-an-inch long, and is of a bright, yellowish- 
red colour. G. S. S. 


Insect attacking Phlox, etc., shoots. 

—Could you tell me what insect it can be that 
has gnawed half through most of the young 
shoots of my Perennial Phloxes, Columbines, 
and Raspberries? Some plants in consequence 
have lost the tops of all their shoots. It is not 
done by snails, and I cannot find any fly or 
beetle upon them to account for it. What 
could you suggest to prevent the attacks of 
whatever insect does the mischief? The plants 
injured were all in perfect health up to the end 
of April. I enclose one of the injured shoots.— 
S. S. Wynne. 

*** In reply to the enclosed from “ S. S. 
Wynne,” your plants are injured by some night- 
feeding insect, probably the Black Vine weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) or by another species of 
the same genus. Search the plants at night, 
and if the weevils (see Gardening, 19 Oct., 
189o), are not the culprits, send some specimens, 
and I will tell you what thoy are.—G. S. S. 

Injurious fjrubs.— In reply to the enclosed from 
“ Dubitante,” the grub you sent is the larv® of one of the 
ground beetles, which are carnivorous insects. Both the 
larv® and the perfect insects feed on smaller insects, etc., 
and are certainly very beneficial in gardens.—G. 8. S. 


Irises. —All members of the Iris family are 
seen to the best advantage in a deep, rather 
loamy soil, and once planted should not be dis¬ 
turbed. Given such a soil, they will last in 
capital condition for many years; indeed, 
individual clumps will go on increasing in 
size and in tho quality of flowers produced with 
each succeeding season. Like other plants of 
somewhat similar foliage and habit, as llemero- 
callis and Funkias, they present a beautiful 
appearance when naturalised on Grass, and in a 
cool, partially shaded spot very fine flowers and 
foliage are secured. It. may be noted of this 
family that when using them for vase w'ork it 
is advisable, if possible, to put them up with 
their own foliage, a remark that also applies to 
the Pivony, another gorgeous May flower. 
Blooms of large size, whether of peculiar shape, 
as the Iris, or globular, as the Pa?ony, look alto¬ 
gether out of character with tiny delicate foliage. 
Another point in connection with the best 
known families among herbaceous plants that is 
deservedly receiving increased attention is the 
advisability of planting each separate family 
together in considerable quantities. If large 
beds isolated on turf oan bo devoted to them, so 
much the better ; if not, each should command 
at different points on the herbaceous borders 
sufficient space to show it off to the best advan¬ 
tage. A big gathering of Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
both early and late-flowering, and Antir¬ 
rhinums well massed together in different 
varieties is immeasurably superior to a display 
of summer bedding plants. 

Qrigiral from 
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TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

FINE-LEAVED AND BERRIED VINES. 
A few of the Grape-Vines, but more especially 
the North American representatives of the 
genus, such as Vitis Labrusca, vulpina, cordi- 
folia, and others, are very beautiful climbing 
plants, while some of the garden varieties of the 
species are not less attractive in foliage than 
their wilder brethren. When covering an arbour 
or festooning a tree, these huge-leaved Vines 
are seen at their best, for it is useless to plant 
them where space is limited. In planting, too, 
some manure should be mixed with the soil, as 
all the Vines are gross feeders, and with liberal 
treatment the leaves are much more handsome 
than where the plants are starved. The cut¬ 
leaved form (apiifolia) of the common Grape- 
Vine is also remarkable for its distinct foliage, 
as also is another variety, the Claret Vine (V. 
purpurea), whose foliage towards the end of the 
summer becomes deeply tinged with red, which 
colour is retained till the leaves drop. The 
American Vines, too, die off very 
brightly tinted in the autumn. 

Other Vines worthy of note as 
ornamental climbers are the Jap¬ 
anese Vitis Thunbergi, whose 
deeply-lobed leaves are especially 
remarkable for the rich dark glossy 
green of the upper surface, while 
the underside is covered with a 
rusty down. A splendid Vine is 
the comparatively new Vitis 
Coignetia?, of which we gave an 
illustration in Gardening, Janu¬ 
ary 18th, 1896, p. 707, and which 
is fully described there. The 
leaves are very large, brilliantly 
coloured, and the Vine is of very 
robust growth. It is a fine addi¬ 
tion to the list of climbing plants. 

Another yet to mention is one 
whose leaves are of medium size, 
and not remarkable, but the 
berries, though small, are of a 
bright blue colour, a tint but little 
represented among hardy fruits. 

The berries of this, which are about 
the size of large Peas and borne in 
good clusters, are sweet and insipid 
to the taste, but remarkably showy 
when ripe. This Vine, which is 
known under the name of Vitis 
lieterophylla humulifolia (see cut), 
should be planted against a warm 
wall, otherwise, except during an 
unusually warm summer, the berries 
will not ripen. T. 


improved variety Abel Carrtere; then after¬ 
wards we have a great many of the darker- 
flowered forms. The flowers of these are, as a 
rule, not so widely expanded as those of W. 
rosea, but in some cases they possess the merit 
of flowering continuously for some time. One 
of the best of this group is W. Eva Rathk£, 
whoso blossoms are of a bright red tint and 
borne in great profusion. It forms a neat¬ 
growing bush, and is, like all of its class, per¬ 
fectly hardy. So continuously does this flower, 
that when it was shown in such good condition 
as to be awarded a first-class certificate the 
summer had almost left us, for it was then the 
end of August, and Clerodendron trichotomum, 
always regarded as an autumn-flowering shrub, 
was at that time in full bloom. W. Eva Rathk6 
is just now laden with blossoms, so that if a 
scattered succession is kept up till the end of 
August it will be a valuable shrub. Another 
long-flowering variety is Gloire des Bosquets, 
which is of a paler hue than the preceding ; and 
of white-flowered forms W. Candida is the 
most persistent. Where it is intended to pro¬ 


Hardy Bamboos for Lin¬ 
colnshire garden.— Will you 
kindly state what hardy Bamboos 
can be grown in England planted 
by the edge of ponds in rich soil ? 

Is there one which would produce 
canes strong enough for tying 
plants to?— Mrs. Disbrowe. 

*** It is difficult to say 
without a trial what Bamboos 
will be found hardy in Lincolnshire, but 
in all probability, if afforded shelter, most 
varieties would thrive when well established. 
Phyllostachys aurea is a strong-growing, compact 
kind, which attains a height of 12 feet in 
England. P. mitis is the tallest variety yet 
introduced, some of its canes reaching a length 
of 20 feet. P. viridi-glaucescens is also a good 
sort, being very ornamental and of rapid growth. 
One in my own garden, planted only three years 
since, has a cane inches in circumference. P. 
nigra might also be added to the three varieties 
already mentioned. It must be borne in mind 
that it is useless to plant Bamboos in a wind¬ 
swept situation. They resent exposure to gales 
even more than cold. My Bamboos have 
experienced 20 degs. of frost without harm ; but 
they are planted in a very sheltered spot. All 
the foregoing varieties would produce canes 
suitable for staking plants, provided they were 
properly ripened and dried. Up to the present, 
however, Bamboos have been planted in this 
country merely for their beauty, and not with 
an eye to their economic value.—-S. W. F. 

Weigela Eva Ratfcke.— Among the first 
flowering Weigelas if the old W, rasfea and its 
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pagate any of the Weigelas this is a very good 
time to increase them by cuttings, which should 
be formed of the young growing shoots (not the 
most vigorous ones) dibbled into pots, pans or 
boxes of sandy soil, and placed in a cold frame 
and kept close and shaded when necessary till 
rooted.—T. 

Azalea mollis. —There are a few things that 
everyone who is commencing to stock a garden 
with hardy flowers should lose no time in plant¬ 
ing. Somo of our best hardy flowers grow so 
rapidly that one may expect to see them at 
their best in the course of two or three seasons, 
but it is not so in the case of such things as 
Pceonies, Hepaticas, Hellebores, Azaleas, etc., 
which, being comparatively slow of growth, are 
some years before they yield the full measure of 
their beauty. Nothing can be finer than good- 
sized specimens of Azalea mollis when in full 
bloom, but unless one begins with fair-sized 
specimens, one must wait a decade or more to 
see them really effective. These hardy Azaleas 
are quite as beautiful and as effective as their 
relatives of the greenhouse, and so hardy and 
enduring, that the severest winter does not 
harm, and time heightens, their beauty.—J. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrxino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid doum for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbxfn’o, It?, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pibmshbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do icell to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refsr to articles inserted in Gardrning 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


700. — Flowers for BrazlL— Would any of your 
readers be kind enough to tell me of any English flowers 
capable of being raised from seed, which would be likely to 
do well in the hilly parts of Brazil, and at what time of the 
year they should be sown out there ?—A. B. G. 

701. — Making an Asparagus-bed.— Can you or 

any of your readers oblige by information as to how to 
make an Asparagus-bed, together with distances between 
roots, and what age the planrs should be—one, two, or 
three years old ? Would method adopted by writer for 
Roses here on our stiff soil—viz., cut 2 feet deep of clay 
out and fill up with old sods and manure—be right course 
to follow in Asparagus growing V—A. J. W. 

702. — Double - flowered Kerrla turning 
single. — I have a bush of the old-fashioned “ Kerrta 
japonica,” and it has borne the usual double blossoms 
profusely and regularly for several years. This year the 
whole bush has reverted to the single blossoms, of which 
1 enclose a specimen. This is quite new in my experi¬ 
ence, and that of my gardening friends, and I should be 
glad to know if you have ever known a similar case.— 
C. E., Surbiton. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects . 

703. — Sowing seeds (T. Broadsmith).—Yo\\ may sow 
all the seeds named now in the open ground; hut the 
Forget-me-nots had better be sown in a shady bed or 
border. 

704. — Tendrils on Vines (Uncert am).-By tendrils 
we presume you mean air-roots. These do little harm, 
and we think are best left alone until growth is fairly well 
advanced. Tendrils from lateral growths are l>est 
removed. 

705. — Unsatisfactory Cacti (T. Uarland).—Sott 
young growth exposed to cold winds will suffer. 
There is not much you can do. Nature will work the cure 
by pushing out new growth, and then you can cut away 
the damaged parts 

706. — Trade in cut-flowers (Viva).—You had 
better make inquiries in Cardiff or some of the large towns 
of the north, such as Liverpool or Manchester. There is 
always a good demand there for flowers, and it will 
answer your purpose better than Ijondon. 

707. — Gooseberry and Currant - trees 
attacked by fly (F. P. II .).—You have done right. 
The cloth will protect the trees, and if you well wash the 
stems with fresh quicklime earlier in the season you would 
kill many of the pests in their winter quarters. 

708. — Blistered Peach-leaves (J. ir.;.—These 
are caused by cold winds, combined with a sluggish root- 
action. Pick off the worst leaves, and syringe two or 
three times with soap and water at intervals of a couple of 
days or so. The new growth will come clean with the 
wanner weather. 

709. — Applying patent manure (R. r.).—if the 
Tomatoes are grown m pots 1 lb. of the manure may he 
given to a dozen pots after the fruits begin to set, and 
again when the fruits are about half grown. If planted in 
beds use 1 lb. for a dozen plants, or it may be mixed with 
soil and used as a top-dressing. 

710. — Unsatisfactory fruit on Apple-trees 
(F. P. H .).—Syringe your trees freely with Quassia, 
either after sunset or early in day. Repeat the dose the 
next day, and you will be soon rid of the fly. A good 
watering, also mulch of manure, will do the trees much 
good. Drought breeds the pest. 

711. — Palm-leaves shrivelling (T. Harland).— 
When the leaves of a Palm shrivel, there is nothing for it 
but to get new leaves formed by placing the plants in a 
warm greenhouse. You may cut off the shrivelled ends of 
the leaves with a pair of scissors, and make it a little more 
presentable. 

712. — Destroying slugs (A. B. C.).—Lime, soot, 
and salt are useful remedies against slugs, and with these 
should be included thorough cultivation and neatness in 
the garden. Slugs generally give more trouble where 
heaps of rubbish or stones are permitted to accumulate. 
Soil which is often and freely stirred is not a happy home 
for slugs or any other vermin. The best protecting mate¬ 
rial in winter against slugs is sifted coal-ashes passed 
through a &-inch sieve. Slugs will not face ashes which 
are not sifted too fine. 
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713.- Culture of Spiraaa japonlca (R. C.).— 
Spirwas are not usually altogether cultivated in pots. 
They should be planted out after flowering, and be heavily 
mulched and frequently watered, and if the plants have 
not been forced very hard they may he lifted again when 
the crowns are ripe and forced next season. Afterwards 
better cut the roots into two or more pieces and plant out 
for two or three years or till they get strong. 

.714.— Making a cheap manure (W. Lee).—A 
mixture of nitrate of soda and guano will make a very 
good liquid-manure ; £ oz. to the gallon will be strong 
enough if used once or twice a week. You must either 
mulch your plants or else use the hoe very frequently, so 
as to keep an inch or so of loose soil on the surface''. A 
dash with the syringe or garden-engine, or the hose, if the 
water is laid on, will be useful on summer evenings. 


727. — Peach-leaves curling up.— why do Peach- 
leaves thicken and curl up ? Does it harm the fruit ? The 
trees are on a south wall out-of-doors.—P. S. II. 

See reply to “ M. H. B." It does much harm, at it 
iveakens the trees, in time killing them. 

728. — Rhododendrons attacked by insects.— 

Can any of your readers say what insect has attacked my 
Rhododendrons ? I enclose a few leaves.— Salk. 

The leaves have been attacked by tome caterpillar. 
Shake the branches and dislodge them, killing them as 
they fall. If not to be found during the day examine the 
bushes at night with a light. 

729. — Manure for frame Cucumbers.— Will 
you kindly say which sort of manure is best for growing 
frame Cucumbers ?— Mildred F. Forge. 


715.— Diseased Peach-leaves (M. u, b.). -Your 
trees are badly blistered, and some kinds are more subject 
to this than others. We And the best remedy is to replant 
early in October in better drained land, and not too deep. 
By keeping the roots nearer the surface you will get 
cleaner growth. The roots now' do not keep pace with 
top-growth, and your trees may be much exposed. Unless 
you attend to roots the blister will get worse yearly and 
ruin your trees. 

7K>.— Diseased Plum-leaves (IF., Ireland).—' The 
Plum-trees have been badly attacked by insects, all of 
which had, however, disappeared before your parcel 
reached us. Cleanse the trees by syringing with a solu¬ 
tion of Sunlight-soap, 2 oz. to the gallon. If the trees are 
watered with liquid-manure or mulched with rich com¬ 
post it will help them. Keep them clean, and new 
growth will come. But they have received a serious 
check. 


71 <•— Fuchsia diseased (M. Newton). —The sprays 
of Fuchsia enclosed appear to have been taken from some 
of the light varieties of rather delicate habit, and we should 
say the plants have been crowded too much. Some Fuch¬ 
sias require (to use a gardener’s term) growing; others, if 
they have fresh soil and plenty of water w ill thrive well 
without much cultural skill. Move the plant to a lighter 
position and water carefully— i.e., give it only when 
required. 


718.— Rod-spider on Vines (F. C. C.).— Red-spider 
is caused by drought and heat. We fear you have not 
given enough air, and there is a deficiency' of moisture. 
Syringe Vines freely overhead, and if possible sponge the 
worst foliage with tepid water and a little sulphur in it. 
Also well cover walls, floor, and bare places with a w-eak 
sulphur wash. Many also paint pipes, but to do this 
requires care. You must lose no time, and give ample 
moisture several times a day over floors, walls, and paths, 
as this will be of great assistance, and give plenty of water 
at closing-time. 


719. -Treatment of Cucumber (Cucumber ).- 
The shoots should be pinched frequently. Allow' one 
main stem to run up several feet, according to frame or 
house. From this lateral or side shoots will push out 
when the leader is pinched. Also pinch points of laterals 
at second or third joint. They then form fruits. Thin 
these to one or tw*o at each joint. Feed frequently with 
liquid-manure, top-dress with rich soil and bone'-meal, 
give little air but ample shade, and maintain a moist 
atmosphere in all parts of house. Never let plants suffer 
for water. Close very early in day and damp overhead. 


. c7 2 » -Single-flowered Ribes turning* double 

(S. P. I ullagan).— It is difficult to account for the change 
in the flow*ers of the Ribes, but w*e should think your plant 
was originally propagated from a branch of the double- 
flowered variety that had reverted to the single form, and 
now after a lapse of years it is again returning to the 
double state ; or as the double variety doubtless originated 
os a sport from the single kind, it may be that yours has 
sported in a similar manner. This last, however, has 
never come under our notice, but we have occasionally 
had clusters of single blossoms on a bush of the double- 
flowered variety. 


721. — Malformed Fuchsia-flower.— Can you 

tell me why, in healthy young Fuchsias, the calyx is 
unnaturally formed, being so solid that it cannot open, and 
how to prevent it ?— Early Riser. 

*** Such freaks of nature are not uncommon. There is 
no accounting for these things. 

722. — Destroying weeds.— Is there any way of 
destroying weeds in paths by means of any wash or 
chemical ? The more carefully they are weeded the more 
they seem to spread.— Warrioal. 

V Any of the advertised weed killers will keep the paths 
clean, so would also salt and sulphuric acid. 

723. —Flowering creeper for house. —What 
bright flowering creeper would grow* the quickest on the 
west side of the house, which is the sunniest?—W arrioal. 

*** Clematis Jackmaniioould probably dower if the site 
tsprepared. Gloirede Dijon Rose also is a free-growing 
plant. 


724. — Weeds on lawn. —Can any of your corre¬ 
spondents tell me if it is possible to get rid of the weed 
overrunning my lawn—of which I enclose a sample—as it is 
ruining the Grass?— Norton. 

*** The weed (Wild Ranunculus) is very difficult to get 
rid of on a lawn. The best way will be to cut the patches 
out, and fill in with fresh, clean turf. 

725. -Netting to prevent wasps getting 
Into Vinery. —Would you kindly inform me through 
your paper what is the best kind of netting to prevent 
wasps, etc., getting into vinery when the lights are open ; 
also makers of same ?—J. G. 


%* Hexagon netting is the best for protecting fruit 
from wasps, etc. The sundriesmen would supply it. 


. 726. Eupatorium riparium. — I have some plants 
m 4-inch pots of Eupatorium riparium. They are about a 
foot high and are looking very healthy. Are they 
summer-flowering plants? Will they bloom in the vinery 
with a night temperature of 60 degs. ’—Eucharis. 

Eupatorium riparium, ifjnnchcda time or two and 
Potted on during summer, will flower in the vinery in the 
autumn. They will be better in the open air'during 
summer to ripen growth. 
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*** We prefer stable-manure for Cucumbers in frames, 
if you mean fo? bottom-heat. If for food on surface, liquid 
from stables, with a free use of bone-meal for top-dressing, 
mixed with soil. 

730. — Tulip seeds.—I have some large heads of 
Tulips full of seeds. If I cut these off and dry them, could 
I raise flowers from them ?—W. A. R. 

*/ If you sow the Tulip seeds as soon as ripe, or keep 
them and sow in spring, they will form flowering bulbs in 
about three years. You will have more control over the 
plants if you sow in boxes in a cold frame shaded till 
seeds germinate. 

731. — Feeding Cucumbers.— Will you kindly tell 
me what is the best material for feeding Cucumbers both 
in frame and cold greenhouse ?—John Asuwouth. 

\* You can top-dress your Cucumbers with bone-meal, 
feed with liquid-manure, or with a fertiliser every week. 
Whatever you use, give small doses in preference to a mass 
at one time in your case. Liquid-manure would be best 
at every other watering. 

732. — Mushroom-spawn not working. — I 

made a bed six weeks since. Spawn has not yet run. Can 
you tell me throughyour “ Correspondence ” column what 
I am to do ?—Matt Takt. 

*** We expect your manure did not heat sufficiently, 
and the spawn may take longer to germinate. Cover the 
bed with some warm, short litter, as this will assist greatly. 
Remove it when the spawn appears. 

733. -Cabbage roots diseased.—I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me a remedy for my Cauli¬ 
flower ana Cabbage plants; the roots are covered with 
small maggots ? I shall be glad if you will tell me how to 
destroy them ?— Constant Reader, North Wale*. 

V Make up a paste of stiff loam with plenty of soot in 
it. Previous to planting draw the roots of the plants 
through this, thoroughly covering them with the prepara¬ 
tion. 

734. —Lily in pot.—I have a Red Lily grown in a pot. 
The leaves are long and narrow, and the flower grows on a 
stiff stem about a foot high. It does not die down, and 
generally blooms about February. Shall bo pleased for 
name and best soil ?—R. C. 

*#* We expect your Red Lily, which flowers in February, 
is an Himantophyllum, of which there are now many varie¬ 
ties. They unit grow very well in good loam and leaf- 
mould, with some sand; about two-thirds loam, one-third 
leaf-mould, and one-eighth sand. 

735. — Using bone-meal.— Will you kindly give me 
your opinion on the quality of the enclosed bone-meal ? 
Do you think it is sufficiently pure and clean to use in 
compost for Chrysanthemums ? It does not appear so white 
and clean os the last sample I bought.—D orset. 

*#* The bone-meal, sample of which is enclosed, appears 
to be very inferior, largely mixed with earthy particles, but 
may be used for Chrysanthemums rather more liberally 
than if the sample was pure. 

736. — Blighted Roses. —Will you kindly tell me the 

name of the blight on the Roses, of which I enclose a 
specimen, and how to cure it? I notice it on almost all 
excepting the Tea Roses.— C. S. II. * 

*** Rose leaves enclosed were very thin and poor, but 
there was no trace of disease or insects. Poverty in the 
soil by want of nourishment is the cause. We expect the 
leaves wither in the sun and lose colour. Mulch, water, 
and, above all, deeper cultivation would have obviated all 
this. 

737. — Heating greenhouse.— Will some readers 
please give their experience of heating water pipes liy oil 
or gas ? The apparatus would have to stand inside green¬ 
house, which is a small lean-to, 7 feet 8 inches long by 
3 feet 4 inches, 9 feet high at back, and 6 feet 6 inches 
front.—TELEQRAru. 

An oil stove would be more economical for so small 
a house than gas. There would be no injurious fumes if 
the lamp was kept clean and properly trimmed. 

738. — Unsatisfactory Apple-trees.—I have two 
young Apple-trees that have had a fair show of blossom 
this year, considering that this is only their second year. 
They seemed to be doing well until a fortnight ago, when 
I noticed several on the ground. Since then they all seem 
to have gone wrong. I send you cuttings, and shall be 
glad if you will let me know through your valuable paper 
what is wrong with them ?—F. 

*»* We think drought is one cause of your trees going 
wrong, and having so feio roots they have suffered. Give 
moisture and a good mulch of manure on surface, and 
water f requent ly. 

739. —Euoharis amazonica not flowering.— 

I have some plants of Eucharis amazonica in 0-inch pots, 
about seven or eight bulbs in each. They have a lot of 
foliage, but show no signs of flower. They are in a vinery. 

I am told they must have a long rest. What time ought 
they to be resting? What temperature ought they to be in 
to flower them ?— Eucharis. 

*.* After the Eucharis have rested a couple of months 
or so, the flower-spikes will come up when moved to a 
warmer house or placed in a hot-bed. Weak liquid- 
manure will help the fiower-sjiikes when moved to the 
warehouse. They will iower in a night temperature of 
60 degs. to C: degs. * 


740. —Blight on Carnations in garden.— Kindly 
inform me in your next issue if in using best black soap I 
am injuring the plants ? My Carnations are looking very 
healthy, but the flowering-spikes die away at the top. 
Can you inform me the reason ? Thanking you in antici¬ 
pation.— I. Harold. 

*,* Unless used in excess the soap would not injure the 
plants. By the flower-spikes di/ing off at the top it looks 
as if the root action was not quite right. Do the plants 
get water enough i Try a little weak stimulant, such as 
guano or anything similar. 

741. —Making bed for Vegetable Marrow. 

—Would you please tell me how to make a bed for 
Vegetable Marrow plants? I had a good plant given me 
yesterday, and should like a few hints as to treatment ?— 
Wm. Lee 

%* Vegetable Marrows bear best without muck bed- 
making. If the land is poor dig in manure freely and 
mix it well with the soil, and then plant the Marrows. As 
soon as the Marrows begin to run mulch with littery 
manure, and peg out the shoots. Water copiously once or 
twice a week in hot, dry weather. 

742. —Diseased Currant-shoots.—I enclose cut¬ 
tings from my Block Currant-bushes. Can you tell me the 
disease, its cause and cure, if any ? The effect is that 
nearly all the bloom, even where the leaves fully expand, 
fails to come to maturity. This is the third year the 
bushes have been attackea.— Robert Wilson. 

*„* Your trees have the Currant-mite, a dreaded pest. 
Cut aicay affected parts, also next winter remove the trees 
to better sou. By so doing you will get rid of it. Very 
badly-affected trees we should destroy. 

743. —Thinning Lily flower-spikes.—I have a 
Liliurn auratum w-hicb, when set, was a very large bulb, 
aud is now throwing up two good shoots. Will you kindly 
say if I should do any injury to it if I took off one of the 
shoots and gave it a chance to put its whole strength into 
the other? And if not advisable to do that, will it, doyou 
consider, weaken the show of flowers to heave both shoots 
to grow ? One shoot is longer than the other.— Aurub. 

%* It would not do the Lily any harm to remove the 
weak flowersvike. If you wish the large spike to be as fine 
as possible take off the weak one. 

744. — Wistaria-flowers of poor colour.— Can 

you tell me if I can do anything to improve the colour of 
the enclosed Wistaria? The tree is planted against a 
south-east wall. This year it has bloomed abundantly, but 
the colour is so bad. This is the second year of its 
blossoming ; last year it was just the same. Is there any 
special manure that would change the colour?— Jane 
Godley. 

*** It is a matter of either variety or the position the 
tree occupies. Wistarias differ in individuals as in other 
plants ; but perhaps your tree is in poor ground, or the 
very hot sun has bleached, so to say, the blossoms. 

745. — Planting banks.— There is a very high and 
steep bank just in front of the house facing west, but 
shaded from the house by a copse. It is planted with 
Gross, but it has been neglected, and has become very 
coarse and lumpy, and is almost too steep to cut, even 
with a scythe. What do you recommend me to do with it 
in order to moke it look decent ? Could anything in the 
place of Grass be grown over it ? At the corner nearest the 
wood it is very damp and watery, and the ground just 
below at that point swampy. Could this moisture be 
sjiccially utilised to make the corner a prettier spot?— 
Warrioal. 

%* This bank may be made very pretty with Ferns, 

*hardy bulbs. Primroses, etc., and the boggy part with a 
little trouble might be nibdc interesting with aquatic and 
bog plants. 

746. — Solomon’s Seal.—I have some plants of this 
in my garden. Light soil, rather dry climate, seems very 
poor. Does it need heavy soil or much moisture ?—L. 

Solomon's Seal requires a tolerably rich soil; in 
fact, the more manure it receives the better it grows. It 
does not mind drought as long as it is well established 
before the soil becomes dry. October is the best time to 
replant. Dig up the roots, and heavily manure the soil 
before planting. At present nothing can be done beyond 
giving the roots several soakings of liquid-manure. If this 
is not available, lay some freshly-gathered horse or cow- 
dung about the stems on the surface, and well soak with 
clear water. In a few days the plants will assume a 
changed appearance. 

747. — Flowers for Scotch garden.—I am taking 
a house in the country (Scotland) from the end of May. 
Could you advise me os to what I can put into the garden 
in the way of flowers and vegetables so late in the year? 
There is aho a greenhouse, but it is unheated. What 
would at this period be best for it ?— Warrioal. 

*** There are many things which might be planted in 
the garden if you do not mind expense. Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, and all kinds of tender annuals and 
summer bedding plants may be set out. This is the 
season for sowing Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and 
other biennals and perennials for blooming next spring. 
As regards vegetables much may be done. Plant Peas for 
late use, French Beans, and Runners. Plant I egetable 
Marrows, Caulifloteers, Ridge Cucumbers, and all kinds ot 
winter Greens, including a good breadth of Brussels 
Sprouts. Sow Lettuces and other salad plants. 

718.— Plants for rock garden.— Can you give me 
names of a few plants suitable for rockery in a conserva¬ 
tory ? An early show desirable.—L. 

*»* Ficus eiastica, hardy Ferns, Maiden-hair Fern, 
Tradescantia zebrina. Asparagus plumosa. Hydrangea 
hortensis. Aspidistra lurida variegata, Cyperus alterni- 
folius variegatus, Eulalia japonica variegata, and Ficus 
repens. With the exception of the Hydrangea all are 
foliage plants. The Ficus is a low-growing, dense-green, 
creeping plant, forming a capital base for any subject to 
grow above. Flowering plants are not so well suited for 
rockeries of this kind, as they arc mainly deciduous , con- 
scquently during the winter they are of little value. With 
foliage plants it is different; they are alike beautiful 
winter and summer. Fuchsias are charming subjects for 
a rockery, their semi-drooping habit of growth rendering 
them just the plants for the purpose. 
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749. —Lauroatinufl. —Can you tell me how to treat 
Launistinus to best promote their blooming— soil, situation, 
and pruning considered ?—Enquikkr. 

* * This evergreen shrub unit generally succeed in any 
kind of soil, that which is inclined to peat or sandy loam 
. A the best. If the plants are old and have becoine 
le/tmi at the bottom, cut them down at once to within 
TiZhesofthesoil to induce them to throw up vigorous 
tucker-like growths from the base. Possibly there are 
already sonic such-like shoots; if so, allow these to remain. 
The bushes will blossom freely every year xf they arc not 
interfered with in the way of pruning, bid Mowed to prow 
away uninterruptedly. Laurustmus are apt to bemjured 
by severe frost some seasons, but as a pile they a ^ e toUraMy 
hardy. If some protection can be given from cutting east 
winds so much the better. 

750 —Forming pyramidal Pelargoniums.— 

As pyramids of Ivy "Geraniums ” are thought so much of 
jus?now, would you tell me how they are made?-A Cos- 
btast Reader, Essex. 

« * Purchase a vigorous plant of such varieties as 
Souvenir dc Charles Turner , Mine. Crousse, or Marie 
Croussc, at least 1 foot high. 1 


Place them in 8-inch pots in 


whole porous. Give the plants a light position m the 
greenhouse, and induce them to grow freely by^P^ng 
water to the roots as required. Place a stake to the 
centre of the plant , and train up the strongest shoot, 
pinching Mothers to induce a stocky habit and form a 
pyramidal foundation. About the middle of Juiie stand 
[plants out-of-doors in an open position, and at the end 
of July shift them into 10-inch pots if good progress has 
b:en made. 

751 -Bloom for winter cuttlng.-What should 
he sown and planted now to provide cut blooms for 
marketing from November to March i Convenience for 
growing consists of heated greenhouse, now AlJed with 
Tomatoes, and anbther structure, 30 feet bv 15 feet, to be 
ready in the autumn, and an acre of good land sloping to 
the south. Have in hand a good supply of N arcissi bulbs, 
planted in the open, and Mine. Desgrange Chrysanthemums 
in 60-sized pots.—G. K. 

* * For the open ground Chrysanthemums are the only 
ilowers youcan depend upon in November, 

upon them is it wise to be certain. In »oasomi^ike the last, 
when the autumn remained so open. Chrysanthemums 
dowered abundantly. In addition to Desgrange and its 
yellow sport G. Wermig, Ryecroft Glory, Comtessc touchier 
'dc Cartel, and Arthur Crtpy are desirable varieties. To 
dower under glass Chrysanthemums, mainly white varie¬ 
ties are desirable, and especially late-dowering sorts like 
L. Canning, which gives its blossoms in danudry and 
February. Arum Lilies, forced bulbs, Bouvardias, and 
double Primulas would succeed also. 

752. — Narcissus buds shrivelling. -I enclose a 
buds of Narcissus, and should be glad if you could tell 
me the reason for their failing and shnvelling as they have 
done ? Some of them are the sulphur Phoenix or Codlings 
and Cream.” They have now been m the ground three 
seasons, and have rarely managed to flower, and the same 
with other old groups, which I fancy are ^e sw^scented 
and cheaper alba plena. They were all-both kinds-flUed 
with promising buds, and have had every care in the waj 
of water in dry weather, and also some patent manure in 
powder, as I was told by a nurseryman they required 
stimulating ; but with the exception of a few straggling 
flowers they all shrivel up and do nothjng just when thej 
seem ready to hurst I dug up and divided a clump last 
autumn, thinking they were too close, but the result is no 
better. I ought to say the soil is rather dry and light— 
H. E. P. . 

* * Narcissus " Codlings and Cream ” w perhaps one of 
the most liable of all to die off prematurely, the consMu- 
tion is weak, and if the bulbs were not thoroughly ripened 
the result, would be as notified, aggravated by the intensely 
hat and dry weather. The sod is not quite suited to the 
requirements of this variety. Procure some 
September and remove the whole of the. sod 1 foot deep 
where you wish to grow this variety, and replace it with 
fresh mould of a heavier character, adding half decayed 
horse-manure freely. Under each bulb place a toyerof 
sand, and plant them h inches deep, W hen the foliage 
turns yellow take up the bulbs, dry them thoroughly, and 
store in paper bags until September comes round again. 


taken off at its first joint and examined ; if sound, the 
maggot is in the part pinched off, but if, as is more than 
likely, a small hole in the shoot is observed, the maggot 
has passed on, and must be followed. When the shoot is 

S ailed off the main stem, a very small clean-cut round 
ole will be often found in the stem, and through this the 
maggot has passed, and is certainly snugly lying in the 
heart of the plant. Your knife will soon tell you in 
which dilection he has travelled; and the stem must 
be cut open, without a thought as to whether the plant 
will survive the operation or not; for if you catch and 
kill the maggot the plant may live, even though sorely 
crippled : if vou do not catch him the plant will certainly 
die. Sometimes—as often as not-the first evidence of the 
maggot is seen in the crown leaves of the main shoot. 
When this is the case the plant must be ruthlessly pinched 
back until he is secured. There are occasionally two 
working amicably together, so when the pin has extracted 
one it is well to make sure that there is not another left. 
They can often be got out with the point of the pin with¬ 
out breaking off the shoot. If the plants are carefully 
watched, the maggot should be caught before he gets to 
the main stem. When once he has established himself 
there the plant has but a poor chance. In looking over 
the plants it must not be forgotton that a mere superficial 
glance is not enough. Every pot must be taken in the 
hand and all the young shoots observed, and even a gentle 
pull given to them. This latter precaution will of ten detect 
the presence of the enemy, when the eye has failed to 
discover him. After a time the maggot turns into a 
chrysalis: his power for mischief is then at an end, and 
many plants are thus saved. The most important point of 
all is to catch him in the leaf before he gets into a shoot, 
but to do this requires an amount of care and time which 
few persons are able to bestow. When plants are found to 
be infested with them they should be gone over daily until 
the plague is stayed. When in the leaf, before they have 
got into a main shoot, they are so small as to be scarcely 
visible.” __— 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the. Editor of Gardrnins Ildus- 
tratbd, 87, Southampton-strect, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—#. Walsoken .—Unfortunately 
the Pelargoniums had fallen to pieces; but it is most 
difficult to name florists' flowers like this. It is far better 
to send them to some nursery like Messrs. Cannell, of 
Swanlev, where there is a large collection to compare 

them with.- S. F. C.—Common Service-tree (Pyrus 

Sorbus._ Sledbrook. — Summer Snowflake (Leucojum 

asstivum).- M. S. P., Fullagan. —White-flowered shrub, 

Lonicera tatarica alba- Small white flower was too much 
shrivelled up to determine, but looks like a species of 

Sagina- Mrs. Hodson, Lichfield. —1, Crataegus mono- 

raa foliis aureis ; 2, Azalea mollis; 3, Azalea pontica.—- 
r/ U —The pink flower is Rhodontha Manglcsi, an annual, 
best raised in gentle heat early in the year, and delightful 
for pots. It is an " everlasting ” flower. Sow seed thinly in 
February, pot off the seedlings when large enough to 
handle, and transfer them as the pots get full of roots, 
until they are in 48’s, or 5-inch size. Light loamy soil and 
ample drainage suffice. They can he well grown m a 

greenhouse.- W. /.—Wood Forget-me-not (Myosotis 

sylvatica)_ J. G. U.— You should have put a number to 

each specimen. The lighter-coloured Rose of the two is 
Marshal Niel, the other Gloire de Dijon.——iW.—We 
could only find two plants in the box. The pink-flowered 
one is the Lyre-flower (Dielytra spcctobilis), and the dried 

flower is Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis).- Mrs. Sancrqft 

Holmes. — Judas-tree (Cercis siliquastrum).— -f. E. 

Cumy. —Crataeguspu nctata(N. America).- W m. Sirnlay. 

_We cannot determine the name from specimen sent. 

Send a few flowers if you can— -May —The Fig. >\e 
cannot say why it does not bear fruit unless you send more 

particulars.- Miss J. M. S., Hastings .—-Bird Cherry 

fprunus Padus).- U. Bird.-l, I bens gibraltanca; 2, 

Pearly Everlasting (Anteimaria margaritacea); 3, Adian- 
tum tenerum ; 4, Adiantum Bausei; 5, Please send fertile 
frond: 6, Phlebodium aureum; 7, variety of florists' 
Amaryllis; 8, Variegated Japan Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
japonica aureo-vanegata); 9, Phormium Jtenax^ vwie- 
gatum ; 10, 
frutescens. 


have other pairs of birds with young of about 
the same age you could distribute the young of 
this particular pair amongst them. From eight 
to ten days’ old young Canaries can be brought 
up by hand, being very easily fed with a quill 
with the same kind of food as supplied to the 
parent birds to feed with. The more often the 
young are fed, .and the smaller the quantity at 
each feed the hotter they will thrive. Your 
birds having both last year and this season 
neglected to feed their young it is to be feared 
that it is a hopeless case. 

Death of Canary (B. P .).~The sudden 
death of cock Canaries is, unfortunately, no 
uncommon matter, especially at this season of 
the yoar. Your bird is, however, in very poor 
condition, and does not seem to have received 
judicious treatment in the matter of food. The 
mixed seed you name is generally considered 
suitable diet for Canaries. You have, perhaps, 
omitted the green-food supply. Feeding upon 
sweet, pampering food, and Iceeping too warm 
and in an impure atmosphere, all tend to bring 
about loss of appetite, weakness, and sudden 
death. Cuttle-fish-bone is a most excellent 
thing for keeping birds in health. A daily use 
of the bath, especially in the summer-time, 
is essential to good health. Cleanliness in every 
respect should be carefully studied. All seeds 
should be supplied free from dust, in small 
quantities, and all old seeds discarded. A rusty 
nail Bhould be placed in the drinking-water, and 
the bottom of the cage kept continually sanded 
with fresh grit sand. 


Phormium tenax; 11, Chrysanthemum 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Aylesbury Ducks.— Can you kindly 
inform me when Aylesbury Ducks begin to lay 
—I mean at what age ? We have some Aylesbury 
Ducks hatched early in March. Is there any 
chance of their laying in November or December 
this year, if they are well fed and pushed on ? 
Would you kindly answer me in your next issue 
of Gardening ?—E. L. 

*** Aylesbury Ducks are early layers, and as 
yours were hatched in the beginning of March, 
you may expect eggs from them certainly by 
November, with good management and liberal 
feeding. Let them have as much good food as 
they will eat, such as bruised Oats, Pea-meal, 
boiled roots mixed with Barley-meal, together 
with abundant exercise, and plenty of water. 
The Aylesbury is the finest breea of Ducks, conies 
early to maturity, and produces abundance of 
large-sized eggs.—S. S. G. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that, do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mr. Parry.— The name of the Saxifrage figured in 
Gardening. 1881, page 179 is Saxifraga, now called 

Megasea, crassifolia.- A. W. L. —The leaves are blistered. 

if you look through recent numbers of 5/A RDBS . lN ° 1 ytm i v, J* 
gee many references to this.— -B. Ellis. —Applyat l, 

Clement's-inn, Strand, W.C.- A New Beginner, Pod.— 

We do not know the Tomato. Possibly you mean that 
excellent variety named Ruby. You must follow our notes 
on Tomatoes in " Week’s Work ” and elsewhere for infor¬ 
mation os to culture. Much information has lately been 

given upon this subject.- A. £., Dulwich. It is a 

naturally variegated variety. Cut out the vanegated 
shoots, but the shrub will always have a tendency to 
bear the coloured leaves, which, of course, affect the 
flowering. The best flowers come from plain-leaved 
Bhrubs .— -Car., Sussex.— It is a case of Carnation-mag¬ 
got, and most troublesome to deal with. In ^ tarna¬ 
tion Manual,” page 183, it is mentioned that ‘there is no 
simple means ofctealing with thesepests-no dressingsor 
solutions will touch them, and they must be »atiently 
followed, hunted down, and destroyed. The only neces¬ 
sary adjuncts are a sharp narrow-pointed knife, and a 
long pin—say a gunpick from a knife. It w not altogether 
a simple matter for an uneducated eye to detect the 
presence of this maggot, for it does not kill the shoot down 
which it is burrowing its way. The surest indication of 
its presence is a whitish-brown track down the leal, 
betraying the path It has taken. It the crown tomo 
the shoot in which this sign is Risible be gu er^ a shght 
pull, they will probahly com/away m the fingc-* 
apparently green and flourisr 5 "" 1 


. :hO L 


though 
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rtatalofrue received.—^ Climbers, Bedders, Seeds, 
rff-SsSfj Oa?Sr and Co., 97, 237, 238, High Hoi- 
born. - 

BIRDS. 

Death of Greenfinch (No Naim).— The 

Greenfinch is, as a rule, a very hardy bird, and 
easily kept in confinement. Your bird appears 
to have died from consumption, being exceed¬ 
ingly emaciated. This is often brought about 
by the cage being placed in a draught of cold 
air, or hung high up on walls in rooms where gas 
is used, and the air vitiated and exhausted. In 
such close and poisonous air numberless cage 
birds have to live, and it is not to be wondered 
at that their systems soon become affected. 

Canary neglecting to feed its young 
Ones (T. L.).— It is rather unusual for neither 
of the parent birds to feed the nestlings. The 
cock bird is often the chief provider. Do you 
supply suitable food for the young ? Before the 
young are hatched the old birds should be 
supplied with hard-boiled egg, mixed with bun 
crumbs, and when the young are a day or two 
old some crushed Rape-seed, which has been 
boiled to take away its acidity, should bo mixed 
with the egg food, and fresh green food, such as 
Lettuce, Chickweed, Dandelion, and Groundsel 
given daily in small quantities. Should you 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Sweet macaroni pudding.— Put 1 pint 
of milk in a saucepan with the rind of half a 
Lemon and sugar to taste. When the milk 
quite boils drop in 2 oz. of macaroni, broken 
into short lengths, and simmer for thirty 
minutes. Then beat up an egg, which must lie 
stirred into the macaroni when it has cooled a 
little. Pour into a greased pie-dish, scatter 
some powdered Cinnamon over, and bake for 
ten minutes. 

Orange marmalade (R. B .).—Take 
twelve Seville Oranges and four Lemons ; peel 
the Oranges and Lemons as thin as possible, as 
not one particle of white pith must be put in, or 
the marmalade will be bitter. These strips of 
Orange and Lemon-peel must bo in neat little 
pieces—not shreds, but long lengths. Remove 
all the pips and skin from the Oranges, and 
with a knife cut them in rounds on a plate. Do 
not lose one drop of the juice. Weigh the peel *nd 
fruit together, and press out the juice and pulp 
of the Lemons; to each pound of fruit allow 
three pints of boiling water, set on the fire to 
boil until the peel can be easily pierced with a 
fork, take out the peel, then put in the sugar, 
tw'o pounds to each pound of fruit. Stir con¬ 
stantly uritil the marmalade isfinished. It will 
possibly take lialf-an-liour after the sugar is dis¬ 
solved, but must be kept boiling until it jellies, 
then put in the peel. Drop a little from the 
spoon on a quite cold plate ; w r hen it can be 
lifted up from the plate with the finger take it 
from the fire at once, and pour into dry pots, 
cover while hot and store in a cool, dry place.— 
B. 
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FRUIT. 


CULTURE OF FRUIT. 
Peachbs and Nectarines. 


In considering these fruits, my notes more con¬ 
cern open-air or wall culture, as in the majority 
of coses the amateur who grows Peaches under 
glass employs a gardener. I need scarcely state 
that the Peach and Nectarine are closely allied, 
so I shall class them together in my remarks. 
Though I will give a selection of varieties of 
both fruits, I shall be brief, as the Nectarine is 
grown less than the Peach, but when well man¬ 
aged is the more delicious of the two. It is 
important to get good trees at the proper time 
and suitable varieties. Decay in the Peach is 
difficult to arrest, and another evil the amateur 
is sorely troubled with is the Peach blister, 
which may often be attributed to bad roots and 
unhealthy trees. 

Propagation. 

The trees are obtained by sowing the stones, 
by budding, and occasionally by grafting, but it 
is not necessary to go at length into the culture 
of young trees by the above methods, as from 
my experience it is far better to purchase good 
trees fromatrustworthy source than to bud one’s 
own, as unless the budding is skilfully done the 
trees canker badly, and often years of labour are 
lost. The produce of seedlings from stones can¬ 
not be relied upon. Budding is necessary, and 
many growers of these fruits on a large scale use 
other than the natural stock for budding. The 
Plum is good, as it is hardier than the Peach, 
the well-Known Mussel and White Pear Plum 
being excellent for Peaches, and others use the 
Almond, which makes a quick growth. No 
matter what stock is employed, the work must 
be quickly accomplished ; keep the buds moist. 
July and August are the seasons for budding. 
Dormant and wood buds are useless for the 
work. Grafting is done in spring with stout 
wood. The scions should be taken early in the 
season, and retarded until the sap in the stocks 
is rising freely. I prefer whip-grafting, which 
has been explained in previous chapters. 

Situation and soil. 

Shelter is required in this country, as wo do 
not get sufficient warmth to mature the wood. 
The trees are usually trained fan-shaped, and 
when grown in well-drained land, the roots 
kept near the surface, they give a good return. 
First-rate soil is required. Heavy clay land is 
bad, an open bat not too light soil being the 
best. In heavy soils plenty of drainage is 
necessary, and such aids as old mortar rubble, 
burnt refuse, and road-scrapings, mixed freely, 
will do much to improve the land, and, like all 
stone fruits, a certain amount of lime or chalk 
must be present to build up good wood. Many 
make mistakes in planting in what may be 
termed barren soil—that is, in places where 
other trees have taken all the nutriment out of 
the ground. In old gardens it is important to 
remove old soil, replace with new, or enrich 
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with such aids as can be obtained, adding bone- 
meal and a portion of good turfy loam. Though 
I have previously advised shallow planting, it 
does not follow that the trees do not require a 
good depth of soil. 

Planting 

is best done in the early autumn, as the trees 
grow so quickly in the spring. My practice is 
to plant before the leaves fall, but to do this we 
keep a reserve of young trees, purchasing a few 
maiden trees to grow on for the purpose, ant I 
given a year’s gmwth in good land they fruit, 
much quicker. As regards position when 
planting so much depends upon the soil, situa¬ 
tion, and other details. In the north and east 
doubtless a south aspect is advisable, but in 
favoured localities a south-west, full west, or 
even an east aspect will give good returns if 
the trees are carefully selected. In planting do 
not use much decayed manure, as this encourages 
strong root growth and gross wood. The latter 
does not produce fruit, and is the first to go 
wrong. Canker soon appears when the knife is 
used too freely. But after planting and during 
growth a good mulch of decayed manure will be 
beneficial. 

Disbudding 

is an important detail,' as by freely disbudding 
there is little pruning, ana by not using the 
knife too freely the tree is longer lived and more 
fruitful. It needs practice to disbud well. The 
work must be done piecemeal, as if too many 
buds are allowed on the upper branches the 
lower ones are much weakened. In disbudding 
it is important to leave a strong shoot os near 
the base as possible, as this shoot in another 
season will be the bearing wood. Others must 
be left at equal distances, and another near the 
top of the snoot. These are to furnish the shoot 
with sap and feed the fruit, whilst the one left 
at the base is making growth and furnishing 
fruit buds for next season. Pinching of any 
shoots may take place to avoid overcrowding, 
but it is important to allow main shoots free 
growth. I would even make use of lateral 
growths or second shoots which push out from 
main growth. Many stop these, out by exten¬ 
sion a large space is quickly covered. 

Pruning 

is a simple operation if the stopping is well done. 
It consists in merely cutting away old fruiting- 
wood as soon as the crop is cleared, thus making 
room for new wood to get well matured. 
Remove any wood not required for extension 
when the leaves have fallen or just before new 
growth commences, and in doing this work it is 
also well to avoid crowding of shoots. 

Diseases. 

Canker is very common, and caused by severe 
pruning and other checks to growth. When a 
free growth is allowed there is little canker. 
A very prevalent disease at this season is blister, 
caused by cold winds and want of vigour. Root- 
pruning and lifting will do much to remedy the 
evil, and by placing the roots nearer the surface 
a stronger growth follows. Some varieties are 
more subject to blister than others, and if the 
trees do not recover it is useless to keep them. 
Others, such as Royal George (one of the best 


Peaches grown) mildew badly, and sulphur must 
be used freely at this season, both in a powdered 
state and in the form of a wash or paint for 
winter dressing. Red-spider and thrips are 
caused by dryness at the root; moisture freely 
applied daily at sunset soon frees the trees of 
these pests, and it is also well to add a pinch of 
sulphur when syringing. For green and black- 
fly, which soon cause much injury at this season, 
a thorough wash with Tobacco water or Quassia, 
repeating the dose until the fly is cleared, will 
soon kill these peats, and if these latter are 
allowed to remain the foliage is soon ruined. 

Varieties. 

A few words as to good varieties for open-air 
culture on walls will be useful. In favourable 
localities some of the early American kinds 
are excellent on acconnt of their precocity. 
Amsden June is one of the best and good both as 
regards size and flavour. Hale’B Early, Early 
Alfred, Early Alexander, and Condor are all 
good for succession. Alexander, Noblesse, Royal 
George, one of the best Peaches grown, Crimson 
Galande, Stirling Castle, and Violette Hative 
are for midseason use, and for later use Barring¬ 
ton, Bellegarde, Dymond, Noblesse, Walburton 
Admirable, and Princess of Wales. As regards 
Nectarines the choice is more limited. Early 
Rivers is a new variety and much recommended 
for this purpose, and the Lord Napier is one of 
the best for general culture, and though not so 
early is a fine fruit. Pine-apple, a late variety, is 
one of the best for size, cropping, and flavour. 
It is a yellow-fleshed fruit and very hardy. 
Other good Nectarines are Elruge, Pitmaston 
Orange, and Humboldt; but these are not equal 
in cropping and size to the three first-named, 
and in many gardens a large number of varieties 
are not required, as these fruits do not thrive in 
cold or exposed positions. G. W. 


Pruning Morello Cherry-trees. — I 

have four Morello Cherry-trees which were 
planted about two years and a half ago against 
a north wall; they are making nice wood. How 
should I prune the side shoots coming out 
between the main branches which are about 
8 inches apart? The trees are bearing fairly 
well considering the dry weather. Young wood 
is growing fast on the points of last year’s wood, 
ana now bearing fruit. Should I cut back into 
last year’s growth ? If I do not I fear the spurs 
will get too long and straggling,, or should I lay 
them in like the young wood of a Peach-tree.— 
A Weekly Reader. 

*** You must not prune the side shoots 
coming out from the main branches, but lay 
them in—that is, nail them to the wall, as the 
fruit next year is produced on this year’s wood. 
What are termed foreright shoots, those coming 
directly outwards, not sideways, should be cut 
back' to two or three buds. They then form 
fruiting-spurs, and in no case cut main laterals ; 
these are wanted to extend the trees. The 
shoots bearing fruit should be nailed to the wall, 
and the fruit thinned on such young trees, and 
in no case should the spurs be allowed to get 
long; those cut or pinched back should net 
exceed 3 inches in length. Your object each 
Of fren 
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year is to lay in sufficient young wood for next 
season’s fruit to make useless wood or breast- 
wood into spurs, and thin fruiting-wood, and at 
the same time furnish your wail with enough 
main shoots or strong lateral growth to fill up 
wall space and extend the trees. 

Summer pruning: of fruit-trees 

(Catsar ).—You may pinch the foreright shoots 
or breastwood of your Plum-trees to four leaves, 
and also thin the fruit. The shoots intended 
for extension of the tree or to fill vacancies 
should not be pinched. Old spurs may be cut 
off any time without injuring the tree ; but as 
their removal reduces the chances of a crop, it 
is as well to proceed in a conservative spirit and 
remove them gradually a few at a time. Cut off 
all branches growing above the wall. Lay in all 
the young shoots you can on the young Victoria 
Plum. Pinch the young shoots of cordon Pears 
to four leaves. Do not leave more than one or 
two Pears on the tree planted last November. 
Fan-shaped Pear-trees on walls and bush Pear- 
trees had better not be pinched yet. There 
must be outlets for growth, and if you begin to 
pinch the soft young shoots, back eyes start, and 
it becomes a struggle between the pincher and 
the pinched, and both suffer. Better leave the 
Pears till July. Black Currants bear on the 
young wood, and if the shoots are pinched the 
chances of a crop are reduced. If the bushes 
are too tall cut them back at the winter 
pruning, and let them break lower down. 
Standard Apple and Pear-trees will be belter 
without pinching. 

A curious Apple-bloom.— The Rev. E. 
Cornford encloses an Apple-blossom, the like of 
which he has never seen for fifty years. Is it 
a common occurrence ? We had a frost here last 
night or early this morning—May 21st—Beans 
cut down (Dwarf and Runners), Potatoes badly 
hit, Strawberries, of which there is a goodly 
promise, apparently not injured ; Pears and 
Apples, a shy crop, though the blossom was 
splendid; wall fruit—except Plums— promising. 
[Simply a freak , not unusual .—Ed.] 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

All very shabby plants should be taken out now. The 
greater part may be placed outside, but Azaleas and a few 
other hard-wooded plants which have not yet completed 
gTOWth may be placed in a cold house or pit for a few weeks 
longer. If Azaleas aie turned out too soon the wood will 
not ripen properly, and the flowers next season will be 
scanty and poor. Every plant in the conservatory should 
now be effective and well-grown, and there must be no 
crowding. The borders in which Camellias, Acacias, 
and other plants are growing must lx? watered sufficiently. 
Acacias are strong-rooting tilings and will require a good 
deal of water. Orange-trees in tubs or large pots may be 
placed outside, and specimen Aloes and Palms may soon go 
out. But Palms, if planted or plunged out in summer, must 
have a sheltered position, as exposure to strong winds will 
damage the foliage. Where therejis a sheltered glen or gully 
Palms and Ferns will be quite safe there. Climbers will 
still require attention to keep the growth regulated, but 
avoid all stiffness which is the outcome of close training. 
The plants against wall must be tied in, but root clim¬ 
bers should be allowed a good deal of freedom. Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias will soon be at their best and a good-sized 

D will have a showy appearance. The large flowered 
Pelargoniums will, when well-grown, form another 
handsome group. Foliage plants may be freely inter¬ 
spersed. Eulalia 'japonic®, is a pretty Grass for mixing with 
flowering plants, and Maiden-hair Ferns are always use¬ 
ful. Palms, Fuchsias, Kentios in variety, and Cocos 
Weddeliana will be useful in the conservatory if carefully 
managed and kept out of the hot sunshine ana not exposed 
to cold draughts. Zonal Pelargoniums intended for win¬ 
ter-flowering should now- be outside in 5-inch pots ready 
to be shifted into a size larger. We grow all our stock of 
winter-blooming “ Geraniums ” in 6-inch pots, because it 
is more convenient to keep them near the glass. Leave a 
little air on the conservator}’ all night now, the flowers will 
last longer, and no fires will l>e required ; in fact, it will be 
a good plan to run all the water out of the apparatus; it 
may be the means of rinsing out the sediment if dry in the 
boiler. 

Stove. 

Flowering stove plants will now be making rapid pro¬ 
gress, especially those of climbing or semi-climbing habit, 
such as Allamandas, Clerodenaron Balfouri, Bougan- 
villeas, etc. The last-named may lie taken to the conser¬ 
vatory when in flower. Young stock of Gardenias should 
be shifted on. Cuttings of the young shoots strike freely 
in bottom-heat and if kept close and warm they soon 
grow’ to a flowering size, and small-flowering plants of 
G. radicans major are useful. Plants will require more 
water now, but great care should be taken to water 
only those plants which require it. Recently-potted 
plants can easily be rendered unhealthy by over-watering 
at any season, and when the syringe is used freely, more 


* in cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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than one look round with the watering-pot will be 
necessary. Use as little shade as possible, especially over 
Dracaenas and Crotons, but even these must be sheltered 
a little from the sun during tbe hottest part of the day. 1 
think all permment shadings are bad for the plants, 
though it may be necessary on the score of economy to use 
Summer Cloud, or something of the fame nature. 

Tomatoes Under Glass. 

Have the plants securely staked and tied, and all side 
shoots rubbed off. Those plants which are swelling.off 
their fruit will pay for extra nourishment now, and a top¬ 
dressing of rich compost will have a good effect. In the 
way of stimulants we use anything handy, such as a 
sprinkling of soot watered in, or the drainings from a 
farm-yard. There must be a free circulation of air. Even 
at night it will be safe to leave just a little air on, and 
there should lie a little warmth in the pipes in dull, 
cold weather ; but there are plenty of nights now when 
the fires need not be lighted, unless it is necessary to 
hurry on the crop. 

Late Peach-house. 

The young wood should be tied in so that the fruits . 
may have a free exposure to the sunshine all through the 
growing season. Do not crowd the young shoots. This 
is often done, but it needlessly increases the work and 
injures the growth. Keep the borders moist. As a rule, 
Peaches do best in a firm soil, but this need not prevent 
the surface being stirred occasionally to let the air into 
the soil, especially where plants have been standing on the 
borders, and the soil has become close and perhaps a little 
sour from so much surface watering. This house will do 
now without a fire, but utilise the sunshine by closing at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, but give air not later than 
six in the morning, more or less according to the condition 
of the weather. 

Cucumbers in Frames. 

These now require systematic treatment, especially as 
regards pinching the young shoots, to keep the frame 
fairly well filled with bearing growths. Top-dressings are 
always useful when the roots work on to the surface. 

Window Gardening. 

Tuberous Begonias, Musk, and Pelargoniums are making 
a good show. Complaints are often made of Fuchsias 
dropping their buds. These and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are charming window plants, when well done, but if the 
soil or the pots get sour buds will drop. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The much desired change in the weather has come at 
last. In the eastern counties rain was wanted badly, 
especially where the cultivation was inferior. Roses on 
badly-cultivated soil are not looking well, and the foliage 
is much maggot eaten. But no man should call himself a 
Rosarian who is not equal to the difficulties of the situa¬ 
tion in which he may be placed, and it is certain that good 
Roses may be grown anywhere by those who take pains. 
Planting Roses, or, in point of fact, anything else, in a 
hard, unbroken soil is simply throw ing money away, for 
they cannot succeed. Such things as PhloxeB, Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, Delphiniums, and other 
h&rdy plants must have a deeply-worked soil if they arc 
to do tneir best. Pansies on deeply-worked land manured 
w-ith old cow-manure and road-scrapings are looking well. 
Many things will require staging now. If rain comes 
freely the growth will be rapid, and if not properly sup¬ 
ported the least bit of wind will topple the plants over, 
and then effectiveness, in its full sense, is lost for the 
season. It will soon be time to take cuttings of Pinks. 
To make sure work place under handlights in a shady 
situation. Ernest Ladhams is a good border Pink, and 
Her Majesty should be in every garden. A good many 
plants will look better pegged down than staked up. 

Fruit Garden. 

The rainfall has l>een below’ the average in many places, 
and it would be wise to water fruit-trees on south walls. 
Peaches and Apricots especially should have attention, 
and liquid-manure may w’ith advantage be given to 
heavily-laden trees. Very few have the courage in thinning 
stone fruit to take enough off, or the w’isdom to give suffi¬ 
cient nourishment to enable the trees to carry their loads 
with ease. This is where the intelligent, thinking man 
has the advantage over those who work without taking 
their bearings. Many fruit-trees are ruined from this 
cause. Insects still abound in many places, and the most 
important w ork is their destruction, which means that no 
rest should be taken till the last insect has been dislodged. 
The dry weather has been a check upon growth, but lost 
ground will soon be made up now that more congenial 
conditions are close. Those who try all the new Straw¬ 
berries should be regarded as public benefactors if they 
make known their experience to others, for Strawberries 
should be selected to suit the soil. The bright weather 
has been suitable for Melons. Better not to shade, and the 
ventilation should be free enough to keep the foliage hard 
and sturdy. In watering do not water much round the 
main stems. The best roots are not there, and it may 
induce canker, which is difficult to check. There will still 
be some Grape thinning to do in cool-houses. Keep lateral 
growth well checked. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Nowr or never must Tomatoes be planted out in the open. 
It is & good plan to drive in the stakes first and plant at 
the foot of the stake, and then put a tie to the plant as 
soon as set out. Long stakes are not required, as if we 
can get three good trusses of fruit we are satisfied, and 
these will be secured before the plants are 3 feet high, if 
the right sort is grown. Plant out more Cauliflowers. 
Walcheren and Autumn Giant will come in useful now, 
especially if the weather should be dry. Plant the 
Walcheren in a shady border, if convenient, but Autumn 
Giant will make close, firm hearts everywhere. A 
mulch of manure along side rows of Peas or any other 
crop in a poor soil is a very great help. The Summer 
Spinach will now be running away, and on some soils it is 
difficult to keep the plants from bolting. In such cases 
Spinach substitutes should be sown. Two of the best of 
these are New Zealand Spinach and the Spinach Beet, both 
of which may still be sown. Horn Carrots and Parsley 
may bo sown now for autumn and winter use. Finish 


thinning Carrots Beet, etc. The thinnings of Beet may 
be planted elsewhere, but make the holes deep enough for 
the roots to go in straight. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

This is a busy time in the outdoor garden, many planls 
being in suitable condition for transferring to their per¬ 
manent quarters. Hardy annuals will, in most instances, 
be making rapid progress. Thin them out, leaving plenty 
of room for each plant to dev elop. In this way individual 
plants and flowers are more effective in appearance. Any 
annuals and half-hardy annuals which have been raised in 
heat in boxes or pots should lx? placed in their flowering 
quarters at once, and if the soil is rather heavy in texture, 
light compost which has been passed through a sieve 
should be used to assist them in becoming established 
Another batch of such useful subjects as the Sweet Pea and 
Mignonette may now be sown for a later supply. When 
planting, thoroughly saturate the soil afterwards, unless 
the weather be wet, and choose the evening for watering* 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Sweet-scented Tobacco 
(Nicotiana affinis), Dahlias, Carnations, Asters, Ten-week 
Stocks, Tufted Pansies, Fuchsias, Petunias, Nasturtiums, 
are some of the flowers that succeed remarkably well in 
the centre of large towns. Zonal Pelargoniums are oft< n 
recommended for town gardens, but after repeated trial I 
am convinced that they are quite unsuitable for such por¬ 
tions. Tufted Pansies planted early in the spring would 
be better if mulched with some nice rotten manure and 
leaf-mould. In this way the roots can be kept cool. 
Window-boxes should be refilled without delay, using 
fairly rich soil for the purpose. See that the boxes aie 
properly crocked so that the drainage is perfect. Wheie 
lants in pots are placed in the window-boxes they are 
ept fresh and cool if plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
taking care to overlook them in case they need watering. 
Should any window-plants get very dry the best plan iB to 
place the pot and the plant in a pail of water, so that the soil 
can become thoroughly saturated. If watered in the ordinaiy 
way the water would simply run through the cavity 
between the pot and the soil without benefiting the plant. 
The greenhouse and conservatory must he shaded from the 
hot sunshine, either using coarse tiffany to run on rollers 
fixed on the ridge of the structure, or flour and water, 
which may be washed off the glasB at the end of the 
season. Ventilate freely without creating a through 
draught. Should green-fly be troublesome dust the 
affected plants with Tobacco-powder, unless they are very 
bad indeed, when they must be fumigated with Tobacco- 
paper. The occupants of the greenhouse must be regularly 
overlooked and watered when necessary. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown in pots for an autumn display should be 
finally potted at once, if the pots they at present occupy 
are filled with roots. A good compost is made up of twe- 
thirds loam, one-third of rotten-manure, and leaf-mould 
in equal portions. A good dusting of concentrated manure 
may be added, using a 6-inch pot of bone-meal to a bushel 
of soil. Use sufficient coarse sand to keep the compost 
porous. Pot firmly, using O-inch pots in almost every 
instance. The weakly plants may be flowered in 8-inch 
pots. D. B. Crank. 


THIS DOMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from June Oth 
to June 13th. 

Planted out Brussels Sprouts and late Cauliflowers, also 
several rows of Celery. We have shaded the latter by 
laying branches across the trenches. A little old Mush- 
room-bed-iuanure broken up fine has been scattered alorg 
the trenches to act as a mulch and save watering. Watei- 
ing, though often necessary, is notan unmixed good, as its 
tendency is to exhaust the soil by carrying the nutrimet t 
it contains down to the drains. Planted out more Leeks 
on manured trenches 18 inches apart. Potted a lot cf 
seedling Ferns. We have one house chiefly devoted to 
Ferns and Palms. The spores of the Ferns scatter when 
ripe, and come up in large numbers under the stages, and 
we can always renew our stock of certain varieties by 
potting up hundreds of these when we want them. The 
Adiantums, Pterises, Cyrtomiums, and a few others are 
always abundant. But the best Adiantum of all (Farley- 
ense), being a hybrid, does not produce seed, and must 
therefore, be increased by dividing the crowns, and this is 
best done when the plants are young and in vigorous 
health. To increase any plant propagated by division 
this same rule applies. Old, exhausted plants, when 
broken up, take a long time to establish. Moved a lot of 
late-potted Tuberoses to forcing-house, as we want the 
flowers, and the flow’ers come finer and, I think, sweeter 
when helped on in he&t, otherwise Tuberoses will come on 
now in a cool house. Potted Chrysanthemums into 
flowering-pots. The majority will go into 8-inch pots. 
We use tne best compost which can be obtained, and 
shall use reliable stimulants when necessary, hut we 
do not believe in overfeeding young plants. On the other 
hand, a starving Bystem will not ao, but the appearance 
of the foliage will soon tell the novice if he is treating them 
right Broad, hard, healthy foliage will always give good 
results in flowers. We are looking sharp after Strawberry - 
runners for forcing, and laying them for the most part into 
the fruiting-pots. We find this plan answers, ana it saves 
labour. Potted off Primulas from boxes. This is our first 
batch. We have others for late blooming Just coming up. 
Seeds of Saintpaulia are not growing well. This is often- 
the case with novelties when first introduced. The only 
way I can account for it is that the seeds are too old. If the 
seeds were good they should grow as freely as the Gloxinia. 
Planted out Pinks struok in heat from forced plants. The 
best of these will be lifted in September and placed in 

5- inch pots for forcing next spring. Prepared handlights 
for taking pipings of show Pinks, which are now Just 
corning into flower. Put in a few cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for late blooming. These will be worked' on into 

6- inch potSj and will carry one or two good flowers. The 
first bud will be taken, and the plants will consequently bo 
dwarf. Pricked out Wallflowers. Planted out Salvias and 
Eupatorias intended for winter bloom. They will be 

B inched about twice and potted up in September. Treated 
ius they make better and much larger plants than if 
grown on In pots in the usual way. 
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for house decoration, for there are some people 
to whom it is most offensive, and most people 
think it too strong. 

L. Szovitzianum.— A very fine and distinct 
Lily, sometimes known as colchicum, and really 
a variety of monadelphum (so the wise men tell 
us). It is a very beautiful flower of a pale 
bright yellow colour, and when well established 
makes a veiy handsome clump. 

L. PARDALiNtiM. —There seems to be a good 
deal of confusion about these North American 
Lilies, and undoubtedly a good deal of sameness, 
but most of them are well worthy of cultivation 
in our gardens, and are of easy culture. The 
finest clump of this Lily I have seen was in a 
bed with other plants, and had a grand and 
stately appearance. The same may be said of 

L. SUPERBUM, a grand and noble-looking plant 
when cultivated in low and moist ground, in 
which it delights, being known as the Swamp 
Lily. It will not stand in ordinary borders such 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 

Seedling Pinks. 

In the year 1888 I obtained a very small plant 
of a fine form of alpine Pink j it was very dwarf, 
the flowers large and handsome. 1 raised seed¬ 
lings first from it, then from its progeny, and 
now I have numbers of plants varying from little 
scraps of less than a year old to large, spreading 
tufts, some about half-a-foot in length. In all 
the group there is a strong family likeness, but 
on close inspection a good deal of variation may 
be observed. Some of the plants reproduce the 
dwarf habit of their ancestor, others attain to 
fully double its stature. Just now, in the 
month of May, these low-growing Pinks—many 
in full bloom, others bristling with buds—form 
a very pleasing feature in the rock garden. 
One plant, growing near the edge of a 
raised bed, was partly overrun by a 
spreading mass of Campanula abietina, 
and although rooted in the bed the Dianthus 
has extended right over the edge, as if driven 
before the encroachment of the Bell-flower, and 
it now overhangs in a dense cluster. Cytis’us 
purpureus albus and Cytisus purpureus inenr- 
natus are very handsome blooms. Shrubs that 
bloom so freely, while yet such little plants, are 
all the more interesting, and these would be 
capital subjects for the rock garden. Typha 
minima is a charming plant for a small pond. 
It is now an attractive object in a miniature 
pool not quite 3 feet by 1^ feet. The fairy-like 
heads on slender stems from about 12 inches to 
18 inches high are delightful, and there is 
abundance of Rush-like foliage. Later on 
these little cat’s-tails are useful for cutting for 
vases. A fine plant of Menyanthes trifoliata 
(the native Bog or Buck Bean), a very lovely 
flow’er, has also found a congenial home in this 
small lake. Bambusa Metake, growing at one 
end and partly over-hanging it, adds another 
charm. I send a few of these seedling Pinks 
for your inspection. J. McW. 

[ Very chirminy /lowers, briyhl rose in colour. 
-Ed.] 


A FEW BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 

L. Martaoon. —While the commoner varieties 
of L. Martagon are grown everywhere, there are 
two which are considered difficult to grow, 
and while not so widely known, are perhaps the 
most striking of the genus—the white and the 
very dark variety ; the former of these is very 
pure in colour and exceedingly pretty. It does 
not seem to require any particular care, and in 
my rather light and rich garden soil seems to 
do very well. I have not been so successful 
with the dark-coloured L. dalmaticum or 
Catanei. It is sometimes called the Black Lily, 
but, like many other flowers similarly named, it 
is really of a dark purple colour. 

L. testaceum (see cut).—This is one of the 
most satisfactory and fragrant Lilies that we 


LI LIU M ELEGANS. 

This Lily is remarkable for the great difference 
that exists between the several varieties in 
colour, height of the plant, and season of bloom¬ 
ing. One variety is among the earliest of all 
Lilies to bloom in the open ground, for its 
blossoms follow closely on those of the greenish- 
yellow L. pyrenaicum, which has been for some 
years the first member of the genus to flower. 
The variety referred to is a strong-growing form 
that will reach a height of 18 inches to 2 feet, 
with large orange-coloured flowers, irregularly 
shaded with red, and thickly dotted with brown. 
It is especially noticeable when growing, by 
reason of the young leaves and flower-buds Being 
clothed w’ith a whitish down, which to a great 
extent disappears before the blossoms expand. 
This Lily is very liberdly treated in the matter 
of names, for it is known as marmoratum 
aureum, robustum, and guttatum. It is certainly 
a very distinct and striking form, valuable, too, 
from its earliness. Before the blossoms of this 
are fade I away several ot her members of the 
elegans group are expanded, the first this year 
being Prince of Orange, one of the dwarfest of 
all Lilies, with pleasing yellow blossoms. 

Quite a month later than the forms above- 
mentioned is the variety venustum or armenia- 
cum, whose flowers are of a pure unspotted 
apricot tint, very like those of the Japanese 
L. Batemonme. Widely as the varieties differ 
from each other in their season of blooming, 
they vary even more in the colour of their 
blossoms, ranging as they do from the pale 
buff-yellow of alutaceum and the somewhat 
richer tinted Prince of Orange to the remarkably 
deep blackish crimson of cruentum, or Hois- 
manni, for it is known under both of these 
names. Of flowers intermediate in colour 


The Buff Lily ((.ilium testareum). From a 
St. Nicholas’ House, 


photograph by Mr. E. H. Woodall, 
Scarborough. 


have, and yet there seems to bo some doubt as 
to its origin. There seems to bo no difficulty in 
its culture. It succeeds well in my light garden 
soil, and throws out some grand stems from 
5 feet to 6 feet high, with half-a-dozen or more 
flowers on each stem of a very bright shade of 
yellow, somewhat tinged with red. Very 
pleasing and attractive. 

L. candidum, the common white Lily or 
Madonna Lily, after being neglocted or thought 
too common for anyone to trouble themselves 
about, has come into high favour of late years, 
and various questions liavo been asked as to the 
best way of growing it. The only point about 
which it seems to be particular is, that it likes 
to lie let alone, for it is to be found flourishing 
in all sorts of situations and soil, in bright sun 
and partial shade, in light soil and heavy soil; 
and, therefore, I must conclude there is no real 
difficulty about it in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, whatever there may be in the north. 
I think it is a great mistake to cut this flower 


dry summers as wo have had—the last two 
years have been too much for it in such situa¬ 
tions—but where it has had plenty of moisture 
it has dom l W’oll. 

L. lancifolium (Speciosum) is, in my opinion, 
one of the most beautiful and satisfactory of our 
Lilies, whether for the house or open air. Its 
perfume is delicate, unlike the strong scent of 
auratum, and its graceful flowers are abundantly 
produced. It succeed* well in any light soil and 
is perfectly hardy, but I find that after a few 
years woimi injure the bulbs, and it is best to 
take them up and replant them. 

L. tiorintm. —What fine clumps of this one 
sees oftentimes in cottage gardens, and what a 
grand Lily it is ! However, the old variety is 
eclipsed by splendens and Fortunei ; the double 
Tiger is an effective flower, although lacking the 
graco of the single ones. As they come into 
flower somewhat late they are more useful. Of 
course there are many more beautiful Lilies, but 
these are a few I delight in. L. 


crimson flowers. A very distinct variety in 
all stages of growth is brevifolium, with short, 
very dark green leaves and flow'ers of a kind of 
reddish salmon-tint. This is one of the tallest 
varieties that we have, for it will reach aheight of 
a cou] ' ‘ . ~ 


iple of feet, while the little buff-coloured 
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alutaceum is about C inches high. From this it will 
be seen that the difference in height between the 
several varieties is also very marked. Besides all 
this, L. elegans is remarkable from the fact that 
one of the varieties has double blossoms, which 
are not at all numerous in this genus. The 
varietal names of staminosum and flore-pleno 
have been applied to this double-flowered form. 
Tho petals of this are deep red, arranged in a 
cup-like manner, the interior of which is filled 
with flattened staminoid segments, which give 
the flower a very singular appearance. Another 
double-flowered Lily (Lilium tigrinum flore- 
pleno) is in the duplex character of its blossoms 
totally distinct from the preceding. The flowers 
of this double variety of the Tiger Lily are com¬ 
posed of an extra number of petals, arranged in 
a regular manner so as to form a symmetrically 
shaped bloom. Of other Lilies, double blossoms 
are occasionally borne by the Japanese L. 
auratum, but this variety after the first season 
generally reverts to the normal form. A double 
variety of the Martagon Lily was at one time 
in cultivation. Tliat form of the Madonna Lily 
(candidum) met with sometimes as flore-pleno 
and at others as monstrosum is a poor garden 
plant and at the best only a curiosity. In this 
the petals are to a great extent suppressed, the 
entire head of bloom consisting of small bracts 
and petaloid segments. When writing of L. 
elegans I should have mentioned that it is 
frequently met with under the specific name of 
Thunbergianum. R. 


GARDEN NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 
Ranunculus of kinds are in fine flower, the 
“Turban” being especially good; all from 
foreign roots, planted in February, with a good 
mulching of Cocoa-nut-fibre, and, during the 
present drought, with lawn mowings. This 
treatment secures the requisite damp at the 
roots. 

Iris florentina, in a pot outside, is very 
sweet. 

The Wall Roses are abundantly covered 
with flowers. The Red Gloire de Dijon is 
superb. W. A. Richardson was never before so 
tormented by green-fly, but a few sprayings of 
my wash, followed by plenty of clean water, 
have exterminated the pests. * Indoors, the Tea 
Roses are making good buds, and I have 
gathered Perle d’Or and others. 

Littonias are growing fast in tubs and pots. 

The large Heliotrope on the back wall of 

g reenhouse is bending beneath its load of 
owers. 

Rioiiardia Rehmanni (illustrated in Garden¬ 
ing, May 16, 1896) has formed a good clump of 
foliage 2 feet high. It gets water often twice a 
day. A letter just received from Natal tells 
me to give it all the sunshine possible, as on this 
depends the deep colouring of the spathes ; this 
I knew. The plant has been so treated from 
spring. 

Streptosolf.n Jamesoni has been very gay 
for weeks past, and so continues. The centre 
shoot is covered with buds, and is 5 feet high. 
I have struck several side shoots in a pan. 

Ixias are now making a handsome show of 
many colours. Mine were potted late in autumn, 
placed in a cold frame, ana when showing buds, 
were brought into a w r arm greenhouse. I rarely 
see any in this county. An old plant of 

Hoya Bella, which I disentangled from a 
balloon-shaped trellis, was removed to the wires 
on a back wall, and is constantly syringed. It 
has made abundant shoots, and promises to do 
well (in a tub of new soil). 

Seeds of Verbenas, Salvia patens, and 
Nemesia, raised under glass in February, are 
now flowering plants to be bedded out next 
month. The cold nights, with north-east winds 
at present, make planting out too great a risk. 
At Windermere a day or two ago the difference 
of climate was astonishing. Large beds of well- 
grown Begonias and Cannas were startling 
novelties, and the multitude of flowering shrubs 
enchanting. 

Lobelia Queen Victoria, wintered here in 
cold frame, has multiplied profusely, and will 
soon be planted out in sheltered spot. 

Crocosmia imperials and aurea have filled 
their pots well in cold frame, and seeds of the 
former, sown in autumn, have germinated 
nicely. 

Digitized by Google 



The American Aloe at Tredarvat, Penzance. 


most favoured parts. In Mr. Dorrien-Smith’s 
garden at Tresco Abbey, Scilly, there are good 
examples of this and other species of Agave 
which have withstood for years the winter’s cold 
of that island without suffering, and in the gar¬ 
dens of several towns in South Cornwall the 
American Aloe is to be seen here and there as 
an outside plant. The plant shown in the 
accompanying engraving is in the garden at 
Tredarvat, Penzance, Cornwall, and it is an ex¬ 
ceptionally large and healthy specimen for such 
a position. Tnis plant will near 6 degs. or 
8 degs. of frost, or even more if the atmosphere 
is dry. On the Riviera it is abundant, not only 
in gardens, but on roadsides; and on waste 
land near the sea one meets with large colonies 
of it in all stages of development, from self-sown 
seedlings to huge plants bearing pole-like flower - 
stems 25 feet or 30 feet high. 

It is popularly supposed that the American 


The Sweet Sultan (Cer- 

taurea moschata).—This charm¬ 
ing old annual is not often seen 
well grown in gardens, but it is 
a pretty flower for the garden or 
the house, and well worthy of 
the care needed to ensure its 
healthy growth. Perhaps tho 
most essential thing is that the 
soil contains lime, as if this is 
deficient the plants make a 
puny growth and flower prema¬ 
turely or die altogether. Soils 
not naturally calcareous may be 
made suitable by the addition 
of lime rubbish. Another point 
is to sow the seeds where the 
plants are to grow, and as soon 
as they are large enough thin 
them out to about 9 inches or 1 foot apart. 
There are two distinct shades of colour, one pale 
purple and the other creamy-white. The Sweet 
Sultan is much grown for the market. The 
flowers, with their long stems, are admirable 
for gathering, and their pleasant fragrance is 
not the least of their charms. 

Abelia triflora. —One is often asked for 
the name of a shrub for covering a wall that is 
out of the common list of wall trees. This pretty 
North Indian shrub, now that it is beautiful in 
flower, appeals to one. Out of flower it is not 
remarkaole, but when covered with clusters of 
pale pink flowers most people would think it a 
refined and beautiful shrub. The perfume, too, 
is sweet, and that in a wall shrub is to be con¬ 
sidered when planted against a house near 
windows. Unfortunately, it is not a “ stock ” 
plant in nurseries, so there is always some diffi¬ 
culty in getting it in full flower. 

Original from 


Gloxinia tubiflora is satisfactory in small 
pots. The plants are vigorous, having multi¬ 
plied their tubers last season to a great extent. 
This is a snow-white, fragrant species requiring 
cool treatment in summer. 

Geranium armenum is a hardy plant and 
now a low bush, covered with buds. The 
flowers are large, crimson and black, rendering 
it a nice border subject. 

TROPiEOLUM polyphyllum in pots in a cold 
frame is making good shoots, and will go to a 
rockery soon. 

Round-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums.— 
Of these my old stock of fifteen years annually 
supply my requirements in cuttings. None have 
deteriorated, while some have improved, both 
double and single, attributable to their treat¬ 
ment with the flower-manure I described in 
these pages. I have just obtained a supply of 
fresli kinds from Cannell, of Swanley. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 


THE AMERICAN ALOE (AGAVE 
AMERICANA). 

This is now a roadside weed in many tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, but it is not usual 
for it to be met with grown permanently in 
English gardens in the open air, even in the 


Aloe takes about a hundred years to grow to 
the flowering stage. When starved it may live 
to that age, and even longer, without flowering ; 
but in the tropics it flowers—“poles” is the 
correct expression, I believe—when from sevtn 
to ten years old. In South Africa it is used as 
a fence plant and lasts about ten years. Very 
strong plants have leaves 9 feet long, and form 
huge rosettes, 12 feet high by about 15 fett 
through, which when crowned with tall “ poles,” 
bearing large candelabra-like heads of j’ellow 
flowers are very striking. 

As a rule, all Agaves—and there are nearly 
150 species—perish after they have bloomed 
once, but there are some which flower annually 
or at more distant intervals, and do not suffer 
in consequence. W. 


Resurrection-plant (Lewisia rediviva).— 
What a fascination to see a number of these 
flowers open suddenly some June morning as 
soon as the first glint of sunshine reaches the 
plants. Last night, as for days before, I had, 
of course, seen the swelling buds, which in 
their peculiar fashion rested on their sides on 
the ground, but for anything I could know 
they might have gone on days longer ; but this 
morning with a wonderful unison half-a-dozen 
plants, without any warning that the observer 
could read, burst their bulky 
budsand let loose the compressed 
satiny petals, displaying them 
in all their exquisite beauty of 
tints, ranging from paper-white, 
blush-white, pink, and salmon- 
pink, and in all cases glistening 
like glass. The flowers dost* 
daily about two o’clock, but for 
four or seven days they may be 
seen, preferably in the morning 
hours ; by the time the flowers 
have done the plant will have 
shrivelled up to the merest 
threads, w r hich you might not 
have seen had you not known 
that something had existed 
there but a few hours before. 
We see this native of the Rocky 
Mountains is most aptly named 
rediviva, or the Resurrection - 
plant. It puts on its most 
beautiful dress as it disappears, 
not to show itself again until 
September or October in the 
form of bristling tufts of succu¬ 
lent Grass, and in such state is 
more or less visible all winter.— 
R. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

AMARYLLIS (HIPPEASTRUM) FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 

Few plants are more effective for decoration 
than these splendid Amaryllids, and they last 
well in a window, throwing up two handsome 
heads of blossom one after the other. Their 
culture is very simple. They should be annually 
repotted towards the end of .January, and then 
can be brought on to flower with more or less 
warmth from April till June, for they are nearly 
hardy, only requiring to be protected from 
sharp frost, although they are, at the same time, 
amenable to forcing. They will bloom even in 
a cottage window where there is plenty of sun¬ 
shine, and after blossoming they only need to 
stand in the open air (the pot sunk to the rim 
in ashes) to ripon the foliage during the summer, 
being housed in autumn while dormant. The 
flowering stems should be cut oft' as soon 
as the blossoms fade, and the plants 
must never be allowed to become dust- 
dry, even when dormant, although they 
need but little water then. As soon as 
growth begins in spring the water sup¬ 
ply must be increased, until they have 
abundance, with soot-water twice a 
week in a clear, thin state, until the 
bloom is over, after which a decreasing 
quantity will only be needed. For con¬ 
servatory decoration, as well as for the 
drawing-room, these easily-grown plants 
are very useful. They should have a 
rich, light compost, with excellent 
drainage beneath it, the bulb being 
placed near the surface of the soil, like 
a Hyacinth. I. L. R. 


Aspidistra ; with the Camellia, its own foliage 
most decidedly (what can surpass it?); the 
Tuberose in vases looks best with its own 
or similar foliage; if Chinese Primulas are 
being used, let their own leaves be used 
also here and there. But some may say: 
“ What about Orchids? Is it advisable to use 
their own leaves?” No, most decidedly not; 
but there are other kinds of foliage which 
may be used. From the stove there are the 
leaves of Caladium argyrites and other kinds ; 
those of Fittonia argyroneura (shoots rather 
than leaves); Oyrtodeira metallica, the shoots 
of which look very beautiful with light-coloured 
Orchids ; Panicum variegatum, of which long 
sprays are the best ; Asparagus plumosus, either 
as plumose sprays or long trailing shoots ; 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides as sprays also (a 
cooler house will suit this) ; Cissus discolor in 
sprays, fairly well matured, beautiful with 
Cattleyas. From out-of-doors can be taken 
the shoots of such hardy plants as Acer palma- 


N0TE3 ON TABLE DECORATIONS. 

The subject of “table decorationis a 
very wide one upon which to treat, for 
what prevails in one establishment may 
not in another. Both the selection of 
material and the choice of vases will 
vary greatly. A decided improvement 
has been manifested in table decorations 
during the past few years. There are 
some of whom it must be stated that 
they will apparently never learn what 
lines to follow. There are plenty of 
opportunities at the present day both 
for taking notes and for impressing upon 
the mind the most tasteful styles of 
arrangement. For this we aro greatly indebted 
to the encouragement given by the horticultural 
societies at their shows. At these exhibitions 
there are nearly always sufficient examples of 
tasteful arrangements as well as of those quito 
the reverse, so that comparisons can easily be 
made. Many very beautiful designs are to be 
seen in the shops of the best florists who make 
cut flowers a speciality, but these have more 
particular reference to other than table decora¬ 
tions 

Flowers and Ferns. 


Amaryllis ktowii in a .window. From a photograph by 
Mrs. Richmond, The Woodlands, Lustleigh, Devon. 


turn, whilst growths of the hardy Panicums 
may bo quoted as examples amongst Grasses. 
From amongst Ferns themselves there is a wide 
field of choice. Take, for instance, the Daval- 
lias, which are of most diverse character, nearly 
every one lasting exceedingly well in a cut 
state, several of the Aspleniums, the Ncphro- 
lepises, the larger Adiantums, the Pterises, and 
the Gymnogrammas—all of these will serve a 
good purpose. Omission should not be made of 
the Rex type of Begonias, nor of such species as 
B. metallica. 


At one time—and that not so very many 
years back—it was thought quite the correct 
thing to use Fern fronds (more particularly those 
of the Maiden-hair) with flowers, be the latter 
what they may. This custom has been broken 
through, I am glad to say. I have not the least 
objection to this beautiful Fern, but its uso with 
all kinds of flowers is quite out of place. No 
one of taste would now think of letting the 
Maiden hair entirely supplant the foliage of 
the Rose when Roses are being used. A frond 
or two here and there would aid in the effect, 
but let the foliage of the Rose predominate. 
This may be accepted as a general rule 
—wherever possible rely upon the foliage 
of the plant to accompany its flowers. For 
instance, I will quote the Daffodils ; with these 
use their own foliage ; the Lily of the Valley 
and its own leaves ; the Water Lily and its 
foliage, or some other resembling it; the 
Gardenia and its own sprigs, with several leaves 
upon them, cannot be surpassed: the Tulip, 
with its own leaves ; the Roman Hyaointh, of 
■which the most suitable leaves are those fully 
developed, the spikes being often cut whilst 
the foliage is still too short; with the 
Eucharis either use small leaves of the plant 
itself, or such as those_.of the greendeaved 
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Suitability ok foliage to flowers. 

Some idea of this may be gathered from what 
has already been written ; there is, however, a 
kindof affinity distinguishable in many instances. 
Lilies and Grasses associate well together. 
Take as a case in point two varieties of Lilium 
lancifolium, or one only for aught it matters, 
and as additional foliage use the shoots of 
Eulalia japonica or Klymus glaucifolius. A 
centre-piece arranged with these alone and a 
trailer around the stem, with a few more shoots 
springing from its base, amongst which might 
nestle a few flowers of Eucharis or of Pancra¬ 
tium, a few bolder leaves resting upon the 
cloth as a finish. Supposing it to be the spring 
season with the Spanish Squills in flower (Scilla 
campanulata), with one or more colours of these 
a few shoots of the common Ribbon Grass would 
look well amongst the spikes. The bronzy foli¬ 
age or shoots of some of the Tea Roses cannot be 
surpassed with the yellow aud other soft shades 
of colour to be found in their own particular sec¬ 
tion. To enumerate further under this head is 
scarcely necessary; many other examples will 
suggest themselves at various seasons of the 
year. Again, there is the Chrysanthemum, for 
which scarcely anything more suitable could be 
chosen outside of its own genus than the shoots 


of Mahonia Aquifolium. If the flowers of the 
Chrysanthemum be either yellow, or in its shades 
merging into bronze, or white, or any other light 
colour, take the bronzy-tinted shoots ; if the 
colours be brighter, then use the green shoots. 

Arrangement of the flowers. . 

Under this heading I shall at once condemn 
the evil of over-crowding ; it still prevails, but 
not to the same extent as it used to do. One 
most fertile source of over-crowding arises from 
the use of flowers with too short stems. This is 
a common mistake made when cutting them, 
caused often perhaps by the gatherer not being 
the arranger. It may be said against long stems 
that it is often a waste to cut such, but if half 
as many in quantity will suffice with long stems 
(which they will in many instances), where does 
the waste come in? It is rather the reverse 
than otherwise. In the arrangement itself 
always endeavour to secure a light and graceful 
effect. If the thought should arise that too 
many flowers have been used, reduce the 
quantity and test tho result of doing so. In 
most instances a groundwork of foliage is 
needed to start with. This is more essential if 
it be a stand with a broad base resting upon the 
cloth, upon which some of the flowers must of a 
necessity repose. An opergne with a tall stem 
requires first to be furnished with drooping 
foliage, and flowers too, if they are to hand. 
Afterwards add both foliage and flowers in 
unison, not all tho flowers first, or rice rerwd, 
otherwise the proper balance of one to tho other 
cannot be attained. 1 have often seen tho 
flowers crowded together first—touching one 
another, in fact ; then to remedy this some 
Maiden hair Fern fronds or Grasses or lighter 
flowers would l>o added to tujhten the appear¬ 
ance, which, if arranged in a more natural 
manner, would never be too heavy. This pro¬ 
cess of lightening is absurdity itself. 

Formality in arrangements 
is another and a frequent mistake. The assump¬ 
tion that each particular flower of any given 
kind (be it what it may) must each have the 
same length of stem or be used at set distances 
apart, as if mathematical precision was tho prime 
object, should not for one moment obtain ; if 
this »bo countenanced there is an end at once 
to the tasteful disposal of flowers, and it is 
merely a matter of detail. To first use all the 
flowers with short stems and then dot others 
over them in a methodical fashion is also 
wrong ; the reverse modo of procedure is 
infinitely better, but a combination of tho two 
is tho best plan to adopt. In making a bouquet 
of tho all-round shape, the centre is the starting 
point. Let the same method be followed in 
arranging cither tall vases or cornucopias or 
bases resting upon the cloth, and a better result 
will be secured. It is often otherwise, however, 
the starting point being the outer edge, with 
possibly just so many flowers of this and tho 
same of that, these probably being insorted 
alternately. 


A bouquet of Daffodils (Narcissus 
Horsfieldi).—Daffodils are now so popular, and 
are so effective in all decorative arrangements, 
that an enormous quantity of theso flowers is 
needed every year to supply the markets. 
Perhaps the finest of all for decoration is 
Narcissus Horsfieldi, the long and exquisitely 
curved trumpet of golden-yellow being sur¬ 
rounded by creamy-white petals, broad and 
well set. Two or three blooms of this fine 
Daffodil arranged with a few spikes of their 
own foliage (also broad and handsome) and 
fronds of hardy Ferns, make an ideal group for a 
small vase, which, however, should be of slender 
shape, and high enough to display the graceful 
flowers, each one being shown separately, for 
massing together spoils the effect entirely, and 
should never be attempted.—I. L. R. 


New, rare, and Interesting garden 
flowers. —We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flowers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton wool should never be used for 
packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
laid over them. 
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VINE-CLAI) PERGOLAS ANI) SUMMER- j 
HOUSES. 

Italy is without doubt the home of the pergola, ; 
and it is on the sunny shores of the Mediterranean i 
that the best examples may be seen ; but even ' 
in England a shady Vine or creeper-clad walk 
or arbour is pleasant during the noon tide heat. 
Pergolas may be constructed with solid stone 
pillars, as is the well-known one in the convent j 
of the Capucins at Almalfi, with pillars of brick, ! 
or as in tne case of the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, W’ith rough wooden uprights. Whatever 
materials are used, if suitable creepers are 
employed they will ere long be overspread with 
luxuriant leafage, and will be objects of beauty 
as well as affording a grateful retreat in torrid 
summer weather. There is no more useful 
subject for covering a pergola than the Vine ; 
it leaves are beautiful in shape and in their 
tender green colouring, and form an umbrageous 
roof when once established more quickly than 
any other climber. They also have the advan¬ 
tage of association with the picturesque villages 
of Spain and Italy, where each quaintly tiled 
cottage has its own modest Vine arbour, com¬ 
posed often of slender supports that give the 
appearance of being totally inadequate to support 
the weight of Grapes that w’ill depend from the I 
cross-pieces before the commencement of the I 
Vine harvest. The 
Wistaria is also a de¬ 
lightful climber, and 
in tho spring, when 
its long lilac flower- 
clusters hang from 
the wooden Deams, 
fringing them with 
odorous blossoms, is 
a dream of loveli- 
ness. Climbing 
Roses again are well 
adapted for planting 
alongside the sup¬ 
ports, one of the liest 
being the Single 
White Macartney 
Rose, a young plant 
of which may be seen 
with several of its 
large white blooms 
expanded, growing 
against the right- 
hand pillar. This 
Rose has the advan¬ 
tage of a lengthened 
blooming period, 
commencing to flower 
in July and continu¬ 
ing its display until 
October. The Hima¬ 
layan Rose, with 
even larger single 
blossoms than the 
Macartney and of 
the same snowy 
purity, is a rapid 

climber, but, unless in exceptionally sheltered 
situations, is not so free a bloomer. Pauls’ 
Carmine Pillar, a single Rose of vivid colour¬ 
ing, also does well on a pergola, and the 
Banksian Roses of both colours are very orna¬ 
mental during May. Clematises of the Jack- 
mani and the lanuginosa section allowed to 
ramble at will amongst the leafage of the other 
climbers much enhance the charm of the pergola 
with their great stars of purple, mauve, and 
white, and year by year afford a more prodigal 
display. Of Tropieolums T. tuberosum is in 
the southern counties the most suitable, pro¬ 
ducing, as it does, its wreaths of scarlet and | 
orange in the autumn. Mina lobata also makes 
a pretty show, and the Passion-flowers, both j 
ccerulea and the white Constance Elliot are 
rapid growers and spread their tendrils over the 
woodwork in a marvellously short space of 
time. Where it can be arranged, a border on 
each side of the pergola, filled with Lilies, tall j 
Campanulas, scarlet Lobelias, and other hand¬ 
some perennials adds greatly to the effect, but 
such borders are not always practicable. 

In the illustration the old Italian oil-jar, in 
which is growing a plant of the richly-tinted 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Souvenir de C. Turner, 
lends artistic aid to the picture. S. W. F. ; 


most lovely is without question that which is 
burdened with the cumbrous name Campanula 
persicifolia grandiflora alba. I should have no 
hesitation in naming it as the finest white 
hardy bonier flower we have in gardens. It is 
far and away superior to what is simply called 
C. persicifolia alba. Its flowers are not only 
larger, have longer and more pointed corolla 
lobes, but while tne former is a cold white, the 
best sort has a suspicion of purple, which gives 
a soft whiteness to the flowers. On light soils 
it is very hardy, and though never one of the 
most robust growers, it is certain to appear in 
due season and give weeks of abundant blossom. 
I do not know another flower that combines so 
much beauty of form in its flower and elegance 
in growth with such purity of petal. The chief 
point in obtaining it is to observe the name 
grandiflora alba and see that you get the true 
plant.—W. 

Pyrethrums are undoubtedly amongst the 
best-known May flowers. Although PyrethrumB 
will flower after a fashion on poor soil, they are 
not seen to advantage under such conditions, 
the foliage being weakly and the flowers of poor 
quality and scantily produced. Where the soil 
is naturally light and poor it is a good plan 
when planting to have a heap of partially de¬ 
composed cow-manure at hand, incorporating 
this with tho soil as the work progresses. It 


replaced by fresh flowers at the next dawn. The 
individual plants perfect from 100 to 150 blooms, 
are quite hardy, and want little or no attention, 
grow ing in the wild garden as freely as in the 
bed ; but wherever grown, this Poppy should 
be planted in masses, as, on account of the fugi¬ 
tive character of its blooms, single specimens 
give but a poor idea of its effectiveness in 
colonies.—S. 


THE GREAT REED (ARUNDO PONAX) 
IN THE OPEN. 

The illustration of the variegated form of the 
above (p. 137) shows well the handsome outline 
and colouring of this Giant Reed, while giving 
little indication of the size to which it attains 
under favourable conditions in the open air. 
A. Donax, the type, grows well in the south of 
England, and I have seen plants of this variety 
which have reached 14 feet, in height. The 
variegated form rarely attains these dimensions, 
but specimens 8 feet high are not uncommon. 
When grown out-of-doors the canes should not 
be cut off in the wdnter, but tied together anil 
a heavy mulch of coarse leaf-mould placed over 
the crown of the plant. When the new shoots 
begin to break in the spring, the old canes may 
be cut back and the mulcn removed. Shelter 
is a greater necessity^ ban w’armth, and I have 
in my garden a good 
specimen that has 
withstood 20 degs. 
of frost. A moist, 
position is best suited 
to its requirements, 
and it is at its best 
when associated with 
Bambusas, Arundi- 
nariaB, Gunneras, and 
Acanthuses. Arundo 
conspicua is very 
beautiful when in 
flower, but in an ex¬ 
posed situation its 
slender - stemmed 
plumes get sadly dam¬ 
aged by the wind. 

S. W. F. 
Torquay. 


Vine on summer-house. From a photograph by Mr. S. >V. Fitzherbert, Lanscorabe House, Torquay. 


has a tendency to bind the soil a bit as w^ell as 
to enrich it to give a little of the loamv consis¬ 
tency that is necessary to the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of this plant. A good surface mulching 
is also advisable at planting-time, an operation, 
it may be added, that should always receive 
attention in the autumn, and not be left until 
the beginning of the year, when growth is on 
the move. 8o soon as the first flowers are over 
the plants may be trimmed over a bit and 
receive, if the weather is dry, a good soaking of 


Saxifraga fla- 
gellaris.— This is a 
most distinct and 
handsome Rockfoil, 
introduced from Colo¬ 
rado, where it grows 
at a very high altitude, 
but, according to good 
authority, it also 
occurs on the Cauca¬ 
sus. The flower-stems 
are hairy, each stem 
bearing (3 inches or 
4 inches above the 
ground) three bright 
flowers comparatively large in size. 

The foliage is more like that of a Sempervivum 
than a Saxifrage. The thick, fleshy leaves 
are green and smooth, with hairs on the 
margin only, and form an incurved rosette not 
muen more than 1 inch in diameter. Most 

curious is the wav the plant reproduces itself 
by thread-like stolons, each terminating in a tiny 
rosette. —F. 

Anthericum Liliastrum major.— All 

the Anthericums are beautiful and useful, but 


yellow 


receive, it the weather is dry, a good soaking of the Anthericums are beautiful and useiul, but 
liquid-manure ; if showery, another mulching of the one under notice, however, is, I think, the 

r- j -:n--i-- 11 - ' ■’ TjL -itically a miniature 

of it the other day. 


The great white Campanula —There 
are several beuutiful white Bellflowers, but the 


farmyard manure will answer the purpose. This 
will also encourage fresh growth and flow ers, the 
latter in nothing like the profusion of spring, 
but yet sufficient to make tne groups fairly gay. 
Many varieties are now catalogued, but it is 
advisable to pick a few of the best in different 
shades of colour. Aphrodite, Florentine, Leonard 
Kelway, Ormonde, Melton, and Pericles are a 
good half-dozen. 

Papaver pilosum. — This little-grown 
Poppy is deserving of more favour than is 
generally accorded to it. At the present time a 
patch 6 feet long by 3 feet wide is in flower, and 
will remain so for another month. The plants 
average a little over 2 feet in height, and being 
thickly planted, spread in the morning a 
canopy of orange-buff above the bed, the petals 
being, however, of such delicate fashioning that 
a few hours’ sunlight sees them fade, to be 


best of the family. It is j 
Lilium Harrisi. I saw a 1 
A finer border plant would be difficult to find. 
Although A. Liliastrum is a fine old garden 
plant, the major var. is in every way much finer, 
and one of the best flowers for cutting—T. 

Magnolia Watsoni has a flower of the 
same character as that of M. parviflora, but 
larger. The flow r ers are ivory-white in colour 
with a cushion of red filaments in the centre, 
large, showy, and endurmg. Apparently they 
come a little later than the flow r ers of M. con¬ 
spicua and its varieties, which is fortunate, not 
only in prolonging the season of these noble 
flowering trees, but the beauty of their display 
is less likely to be marred by inclement weather. 
Although as yet we know little of these new'er 
Magnolias, they promise well, and it is to be 
! hoped that many will plant them. 
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GARDENING OR BUILDING? 

An architect lias lately been lecturing before a 
very small audience at the Society of Arts on 
the relation of the house to the garden, and 
took the view that there is nothing like leather, 
and that the architect should lay out the grounds 
too. Alas ! there will be no grounds to lay out 
in such a caso except for the display of useless 
walls and clipped trees or any other things 
with which big purses might allow him to deface 
the reluctant earth. His photographs showed 
the most prosaic drawings in walls and squares 
with here and there something that looked like 
a clipped Yew or a milestone. The photographs 
of some Italian gardens that followed showed 
a vast series of decayed w r alls, vases, balustrades, 
fountains, unrelieved by any vegetation, and 
there was no trace in the lecture of any love 
for tree or flower nor of landscape beauty. 

After the lecture, Mr. Statham, tho editor of 
the Builder , made a humble plea for not cutting 
all the trees into shapes, pantomimic or other, 
and said that Haddon as it is now r was prettier 
than the lecturer's attempt to show it as it once 
was ; but the lecturer, replying, declared that 
clipping w r as necessary to fix “ the points in 
elaborate design !” The only thing of the least 
garden interest spoken of was the growth of 
certain Cedars at 
Canons Ashby, of 
which the lecturer 
said that as they 
grew too freely to 
suit his idea of 
“ fixed points,” they 
should have been 
taken up w hen about 
forty years old, cut 
in, and replanted ! 

The mention of any 
landscape work was 
enough to depress 
the spirits of the 
small assemblage, 
who looked upon 
landscape gardeners 
much as Charles 
Waterton did upon 
the Norway rat. 

Amusing ignorance 
was displayed, since 
as the chairman and 
speakers appeared to 
be well - meaning, 
educated men, they 
could not have 
meant wilful mis¬ 
representation. The 
chairman (Mr. J&ck- 
son) spoke of land¬ 
scape gardening as 
putting serpentine 
walks in front of a 
house, though there 
are many places near 
London, like parts of 
Cliveden and Drop- 
more, which might show him the error of such 
remarks. It did not occur to him that as there 
are good as well as jerry builders, so there may 
be landscape gardeners w'orthy of the name, nor 
that there is good and bad work in this as in 
all other things. 

No men should know so w’ell as architects the 
wide range there is between good and bad work 
in everything, but it never seemed to occur to 
them that there are reasonable and right ways 
of making a w alk or rood in garden or park. 

Not a word was said of the many places in 
England, from Richmond to Alnwick, where 
landscape work and planting of a wholly 
different kind to that advocated were to be seen, 
nor of the noble results of ceasing to lay out 
parks by cutting them up with straight lines in 
the manner of the earlv French and Italian 
architects, the ill-effect of which anyone can still 
judge at Fontainebleau and Versailles, and, worse 
still, in Vienna. Nothing was said of such 
beautiful things as the lawn gardens at Wilton, 
nor of trees in relation to the nouso at Longleat, 
the Chestnut bluff at Shrubland, of the untor¬ 
tured Cedars on many pleasant lawns in Eng¬ 
land, &id the pictures in many English parks 
which owe their existence to the abolition of the 

eometrical way of laving out parks and the 

ome landscape which is so fully shown in all its 
hardness and deformity iiMjld Dutch and other 
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books. No notice was taken of the cost of stone 
gardening in our own day and the great cost in 
repairs afterwards, and what this is one may see 
at Versailles and Schdnbrunn ; nothing said of 
the absolute ugliness of the stone gardening 
visible in many places in Italy and at home ; 
nothing of the difficulty of artistic planting 
w here needless walls cut off a beautiful land¬ 
scape from the house view, nor of tho cutting 
up by w r alls and hedges of airy lawns where lawns 
come best, as at Castle Ashby and many other 
places, and nothing said of the fact that it is only 
wdiere the ground demands it that sound and 
artistic results arise from builder’s work in the 
garden. 

As an instance of the want of the simplest 
knowledge about gardening I quote this 
(Architect , Feb. 7th): 

“ With far exception#, the reign o f Victoria ha 
■wen v'ildemexxi — more or lex* neatly ke.pt—pass 
for f/ardens 

Now the fact is os clear as any can be that the 
mark of the Victorian garden has been bareness 
and hardness, and of this many instances could 
be named from Blair Athol to Osborne. Many 
of the Mentmores, Whitley Courts, and Castle 
Howards are prim and hard enough in their 
ugly gardens to startle the very birds that 
return to us across the rough seas] to ^nestle 


in this summer isle. The lecturer might take 
any county he liked, and it is certain that he 
would, in the first ten gardens he met, find the 
great majority the very opposite of what he 
says as regards being a wilderness—the quality 
of hardness being the nde in the flower garden. 
This is true even of places naturally beautiful 
and w’hich may be picturesque in every part 
—until we come into the flower garden. 
This “ hardness ” is caused by the needs of the 
bedding-out system, which arose in Victorian 
days, and in which the idea of geometrical 
patterns w r as introduced among the flow’ers 
themselves. 

It is quite a mistake to say that these things 
are “ matters of taste,” as that lands us in mere 
anarchy r , and leaves us a mere laughing-stock 
for the cynic. We cannot accept the architect’s 
opinion ns final on matters out of his ow r n work. 
Nor can we imagine the more serious of archi¬ 
tects attempting to act as judges in such a 
matter, so utterly different from their own 
work. If they will not regard the views of 
men who have given their lives to the study of 
landscape planting, like, say, Mr. Olmstead, 
M. Andr4, and Mr. Marnock, we may finally 
refer them to those whose fitness to judge 
in matters of taste they can hardly doubt— 
landscape painters, who have made it the 
business of their lives to study beautiful forms 


and scenes. Men like De Wint, Turner, and 
David Cox answer it for us in their beautiful 
pictures made in the home landscapes formed by 
the men which this architect feebly tries to scorn. 
Could they have done so out of the tortured and 
dying forms of the clipped trees about Paris or 
\ ienna planted as if by a drill sergeant ? Can 
we imagine Corot or Daubigny sitting down to 
study among the diseased trees of the various 
clipped gardens near them ? It is impossible. 

A great French painter who has moved men’s 
hearts wrote :— 

“ On devrait etre habitu^ a no rccevoir que de 


la nature ses impressions.II faut croire 

qu’elle est assez riche pour fournir il tout. Et 
oil puiserait-on, sinon la source ?.Les 


oeuvres que nous aimons ce n’est qu\\ cause 
qu’elles procident d'elle. Les autres ne sont que 
di a avrefl p&Uuntes et vides.”—J eav-Francois 
M LLI.F.T. 

As regards the lecturer’s remarks about 
gardens being wildernesses, this illustration 
which we give of a certain ducal garden in 
Scotland, and which is unhappily typical of 
many other absurd gardens, is sufficient 
comment. It is from a recent photograph. 


Herbaceous Pseonies.— One sees in a 

ver\’ large collection of Pieonies how greatly 
the flower has been 
improved upon, the 
newer varieties hav 
ing very large yet 
not coarse flowers, 
full, sweetly scented, 
and delicately col¬ 
oured. It is impos¬ 
sible to note all the 
good kinds in flower, 
but the following 
are specially worth 
mention. Of the 
double varieties the 
finest are Princess 
Clothilde, white, 
with large flesh-col¬ 
oured guard petals, 
passing to white anil 
scented like a Rose ; 
Eugene Verdier, 
white and blush, a 
lovely kind ; Agnes 
Barr, yellow centre 
when the bloom first 
opens, but passing 
to white, and set 
off by large rosy- 
coloured guard 
petals; Auguste Mil- 
leiz, white and rose; 
Solfaterre, opening 
yellow, but passing 
to white; Countess 
of Clancarty, white, 
very full; Sir Henry 
Irving, double rose, 
with deeper coloured 
buds, very free and 
rather late ; Mme. Furtado, rose ; Mme. 
Defatry, white; Louis van Houtte, a splendid 
crimson ; Prince Prosper, deep crimson, with 
golden stamens ; Lord Salisbury, very free, also 
of an intense crimson shade; Leoni, white, 
with a few stripes of crimson-red on some 
of the petals ; Mme. Losie M£re, late, very free, 
white, a dense compact flower; and the very 
late Nimrod, a deep rose flower. Of the singles, 
most charming are Venus, white and rose ; The 
Bride, white; and Queen of May, resy-pink. 
These beautiful varieties last longer than many 
suppose. The Pieony is a splendid June flow’er 
for massive growth, freedom and fulness of 
bloom, some varieties bearing flowers like a 
Viscountess Folkestone Rose for delicate shade 
and loose, graceful form. 

Calochortus Lyoni.— Without a doubt, 
as these become better known and their culture 
understood—which, by the w ay, is simple enough 
—they will have many admirers and be largely 
grown in gardens suited to them. The flowers, 
unique in form and lovely colour, have a grace 
and elegance peculiarly distinctive, and the 
family is growing in numbers and importance. 
The variety here named is noteworthy. It 
belongs to the Mariposa section and has fine, 
large flowors borne on tall, strong stems, in 
colour pale lilac, shading to almost white, with 
a velvet-brow r n blotch at the base of each petal. 
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A modern “garden” in Scotland (see article “Gardening or Building?”). From a photograph. 
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ROSES. 

TEA-SCENTED AND HYBRID TEA- 
SCENTED ROSES. 

If the question were put to me: What is your 
favourite class of Rose ? I should reply without 
hesitation : The Tea Rose, and for the following 
reasons :—1, They arc our truest Perpctuals ; 
2, They combine in their flowers ana foliage 
almost all imaginable shades of colour ; 3, They 
are the best for forcing or pot culture ; 4, A 
large number of them are deliciously fragrant. 
An erroneous idea prevails that this class of 
Rose is so tender, but this is a base libel on 
these lovely flowers. I do not assert that they 
are so hardy as our Hybrid Perpetuals, but they 
are not nearly so tender as is often stated, li 
on the approach of a severe winter we take the 
precaution to mould them up much in the same 
way as we should Potatoes, they will pass 
through the ordeal little the worse—if anything, 
rather the better; for the frost will prune them 
for us down to the soil, and by so doing enable 
us to obtain finer blooms than we should do if 
we allowed longer growths to remain. 

Tea Roses are among the first and last to 
blossom. Many can be seen early in May on 
sunny walls, and if weather bo favourable it is 
quite possible to cut a bunch on Christmas-day. 
They are very partial to rich food and good 
drainage; if the latter is not secured naturally 
it must be artificially afforded. An ideal bed for 
Tea Roses would be made somewhat in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : Remove the worn-out soil to a 
depth of 3 feet, break up the bottom, and on to 
this put about 1) inches of brickbats, stones, etc., 
then place some goodturf, Grass downwards, onto 
these stones for aliout another 9 inches. The 
remainder of soil should consist of good turfy 
loam, well-decayed manure, and some lime or 
old mortar, the proportion being about one of 
manure to three of loam. When planting in 
October a compost should be prepared as 
follows: One barrowful of loam, one half of 
one-year-old cow-dung, J peck of wood-ashes, 

1 peck of crushed or |-inch bones. Well mix 
these, and give about a peck to each plant. It 
is a good plan to move the plants every third 
year ; trim the roots and clean off suckers, and 
replant in same bed, but give them same quan¬ 
tity of above compost. If a large number are 
grown, they should be divided into about three 
lots, and transplant one lot each year. Abundance 
of room should be given the plants, say about 

2 feet apart each way. There is one point about 
Tea Rose culture almost as vital to them as fresh 
air is to us, and that is the stock they are budded 
upon. This stock should undoubtedly be the 
Dog Rose, and, if possible,, the seedling Brier, 
although the cutting Brier is preferred for some 
soils. Tea Roses budded on the Dog Rose attain 
a vigour never seen if any other stock is used. 

I would not recommend standards for Tea Roses, 
unless it were for such kinds as Gloire de 
Dijon, as they are much more liable to be 
destroyed in hard winters. 

The beds or borders need shelter from the 
north and east by hedges, walls, or belts of trees, 
but Roses revel in sunlight, and should, there¬ 
fore, be fully exposed to the south. Urn- 
doubtedlv one great charm of Tea Roses lurks 
in their buds, and, in my opinion, nothing in 
art can rival their exquisite formation and 
colouring. The classes of Teas and Hybrid Teas 
merge so nearly into each other that the ordinary 
cultivator neea not trouble about them, but 
treat them all as Teas. I append a list of fifty 
first-class varieties suitable for general culti¬ 
vation, and I think those who prefer Roses 
principally for cutting and garden decoration 
will nnd this list suitable. Dean Hole once 
said that if he could only grow one Rose that 
one would be Marie Van Houtte. 

I do not say a better could be found, but it 
would be a hard task for me to say which I 
preferred. They are all lovely. Many names 
often seen in prize-lists will not be found in this 
fifty, for many of them are uncertain. I have 
only named varieties I can with confidence 
recommend. The fifty, then, which I consider the 
best for general purposes are; Anna Ollivier, 
Augustine Guinoiseau, Beaut-6 Inconstante, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Belle Siebrecht, Bouquet d’Or, 
Camoens, Caroline Testout, Charlotte Gillemot, 
Christine de Noue, Clara Watson, Corinna, 
Ethel Brownlow, Frajnmetta Nabonnand, 
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Francis Dubrifcul,*. Fntncis 9 a Kruger, G. 
Nabonnand, Gloife de Dijon, Germaine Trouche, 
Golden Gate, Grace Darling, Grand Due de 
Luxembourg, Gustave Regis, Hon. E. Gifford, 
Innocent© Pirola, JeanPernet, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Kaiserin Frederick, Le Soliel, La 
France, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mine, B4rard, 
Mmc. C. Guinoiseau, Mme. Chauvry, Mme. de 
Watteville, Mme. Faloot, Mme. Host©, Mme. 
Lambard, Mme. P. Pcruy, M&man Cochet, 
Marie d’Orleans, Marie Van Houtte, Medea, 
Papa Goutier, Souvenir de G. Drevet, Souvenir 
de Mme. E. Verdier, .Souvenir du President 
Carnot, The Queen, Viscountess Folkestone, 
White Lady. W. E. 
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LEEKS. 


Leeks are deserving of extended culture, as 
they are most wholesome and form a really tasty 
dish when well served. Of late years we have 
had several additions to the list of kinds, some 
noted for their length, others for their thickness. 
Length may be an important point for exhibi¬ 
tion, but for ordinary use I prefer those thick 
at the base and uniform in size, as when pre¬ 
pared for cooking there is less waste. For mere 
flavouring, the green tops are all that is required, 
and for this purpose the plants are grown 
thickly. Those who require exhibition plants 
raise them early in the year, sowing the seed in 
heat; but as the plant is very hardy, by sowing 
in mild weather at the end of February or early 
in March on a warm border, covering the bed 
with mats in frosty weather, roots may be had 
for winter use quite large enough if well fed 
during the growing season. Now is the time 
that the earliest lot of plants should receive 
attention. The best mode of growth is in deep 
drills on heavy land and in trenches on light 
land, much the same culture being required as 
for Celery. In growing exhibition Leeks, the 
plants are usually pricked out into boxes and 
ready for their permanent quarters by the 
middle of May, but as I am dealing with them 
as an ordinary crop, I will only touch upon the 
necessary culture. Plants sown in the open 
should always have plenty of space to develop, 
as sturdy plants with ample roots do not receive 
a check like weak, crowded ones. They delight 
in good solid manure dug into the trenches, 
with ample supplies of moisture and liquid- 
manure as growth increases. In planting, the 
roots should not be twisted or bent in any way, 
but placed quite straight and made firm. 

I advise trenches on light land for various 
reasons, the chief being moisture and food can 
be more readily given to the plants, and mould¬ 
ing or blanching is loss difficult. Excellent re¬ 
sults maybe obtained by growing on the surface 
if due attention is paid to manuring and water¬ 
ing, with abundant food daring growth, but 
even then it is advisable to plant in shallow 
drills drawn 2 feet apart. The plants, if a 
largo kind or planted early, should be 10 inches 
to 12 inches apart. Many do not mould up in 
the old-fashioned way with soil, but bandage 
the stems ; others use drain-pipes and fill in 
with Cocoa-fibro or fine soil, out for ordinary 
use moulding up with soil will suffice. It is 
advisable to make two or three plantings where 
this vegetable is liked, the last on a cool border, 
as the produce will last well into June the fol¬ 
lowing year if lifted in May and placed in a 
shady, moist border well manured. For early 
lifting I prefer the Lyon types, whilst other 
good sorts are Dobbie s Champion and Ayton 
Castle, all three being specially adapted for ex¬ 
hibition, early winter use, and noted for their 
mild flavour. For late use the older Mussel¬ 
burgh is difficult to beat, and, to show its hardy 
character, we have it quite sound and good at 
this date. It is large, of good flavour, tho last 
to run to seed, not so thick at the base as the 
Lyon, but superior for late use. There are other 
varieties, but I consider the above selection the 
best for use from November till June, and, if 
given good culture from the start, few veget¬ 
ables will give a better return. G. 


Parsley. —Where second sowings which are 
just through the ground show signs of being 
patchy, another sowing may now be made. 


Indeed, it is always well to be on the safe side 
with this uncertain crop, especially in hot, dry 
soils. Sometimes wireworm is very troublesome, 
taking the young plants wholesale when well 
advanced. At this date I would rather select 
a somewhat cool situation, as, for instance, hi 
front of espalier fruit-trees, the Bh&de from the 
trees suiting the crop well, and yet admitting 
enough light and sun to strengthen it.' When 
sown keep the ground well moistened until the 
seed germinates ; this watering is best given in 
the evening, as then it has a better chance of 
acting beneficially than when applied in the 
early part of the day. When evaporation 
rapid a little rougli litter spread over the seed- 
row helps to preserve the moisture.—C. 

Planting: Seakale.— This may now be 
planted. Plenty of space is essential both 
between the rows and from plant to plant. 
From those that are well sprouted remove all but 
three shoots, and draw a little soil over th6m 
to protect the tender growth from frost. Fre¬ 
quently slugs and other pests are troublesome, 
oiling off the young leaves as they begin go 
develop. Sparrows also and wood pigeons often 
attack them, hence the need for occasional 
sprinklings of soot and wood-ashes. Malt dudb 
h a capital manure for Seakale. It may be dug 
in at the start, and likewise applied in the form 
of a top-dressing after growth has advanced 
somewhat. 

Pricking 1 out and hardening off.— 

Whatever press of other work there may be, 
tho important operations of pricking off all 
crops now in the rough leaf must not be neglected. 
Crops of Celery will, in the majority of places, 
be nt for this ordeal, and as soon as this is com¬ 
pleted the boxes, if such are used, should be at 
onco removed to frames, and after being duly 
sprinkled and kept close for a few days exposed 
to plenty of pure air to stiffen and consolidate 
growth. Where Celery is expected in Septem¬ 
ber early sowings will by this time be so far 
advanced as to warrant removal from cool 
frames or pits to sheltered corners in the open 
ai^, some means being adopted for providing a 
slight screen from sharp frosts, should such 
occur. The earliest Brussels Sprouts may now 
be treated in exactly the same way to prepare 
them for transplanting to the permanent quarters 
the second week in May. A little artificial 
manure may well be given now, as if the woathcr 
is unfavourable and planting postponed, the 
plants are apt to suffer from want of nourish¬ 
ment. Cold water from wells should not be 
used, rather using that which has been exposed 
to the action of tne sun for a time.—J. 

Thinning spring Onions.— Where the 
seed of Spanish and other early varieties was 
got in in good time, thinning will now ' lie 
necessary. I do not, however, advise giving the 
final thinning just yet, as sometimes after cold 
rains the seedlings die off in great numbers. On 
the other hand, if thinning is deferred till the 
Onions are 4 inches or 5 inches high, the whole 
of the ground is loosened to such an extent that 
those left fall about in all directions, and never 
do so well as when erect and firm. Rather than 
snap them off by pulling, use a pointed stick; 
with this giving a gentle leverage. Partial 
thinning completed, run the Dutch hoe through 
the rows and give a dressing of soot, as advised 
for the planted-out ones. The final thinning 
may take place in about three weeks’ time. 
Where the small silver-skinned varieties are in 
request for pickling, the present is a good time 
to sow them. When up, thin only slightly, 
as they are sure to grow large enough by 
September.—T. 


The Belladonna Lily. —The illustration 
of this Amaryllis (page 164) depicts the variety 
known as Blanda, which is quite distinct from 
the ordinary type. In Blanda the bright pink 
stains on the petals of the common variety are 
absent, the whole flower being of a delicate 
flesh colour. Tho stems are also longer, and a 

C ter number of blooms are borne on the 
er-scapes. The individual blossoms are 
more pendulous, and the petals are reflexed to a 
greater extent than in the type. A. belladonna 
blanda, while being more delicately beautiful 
than A. belladonna, is of eoually easy culture, 
and in the south of England does well planted 
I in the open.—S. W. F. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

For the next two or three weeks Chrysanthe¬ 
mums want much attention. Neglect in their 
early stages has often jeopardised the grower’s 
prospects of ultimate success, and it is only by 
carefully studying the requirements of the 
plant tnat a good place is secured on the 
exhibition board. If the plants have been 
treated with proper care they should now be 
thoroughly sturdy, and ready for transferring 
to their final pots, if this has not already been 
carried out. Many growers make a great mis¬ 
take in keeping their plants too long in cool green¬ 
houses or coddled in cold frames, this treatment 
invariably producing growth quite unfit to 
secure exhibition blooms. After about the first 
week in May put them in a warm aspect of the 
garden, and stand the plants on a thick layer of 
ashes to prevent the ingress of worms. Under 
such conditions the growth made is gener¬ 
ally robust, and the root action all that 
one could desire. A common mistake is over¬ 
watering. Regularly and systematically in 
many instances do growers go over their plants, 
thinking the soil is dry if the surface does not 
appear moist. If the pots, however, were 
rapped with the knuckles or anything else, they 
would invariably give off a deadened sound, 
proving that there was sufficient moisture in the 
soil to sustain plant life for some hours to come. 
To give the plant water under such conditions 
cannot possihv do good, and it necessarily gets 
unhealthy. On the other hand, if the pots when 
rapped give off a bell-like round—really a 
distinct ring—this would prove at once that the 
soil was dry, and a thorough watering is 
necessary, not just filling to the rim of the pot 
with water, but giving such plants a second 
dose. By observing the foregoing rules, capital 
short-jointed growths are more likely to follow, 
and it is from such plants that the best blossoms 
are invariably secured. 

Final potting is what immediately concerns 
roost growers, and before this can be, or rather 
ought to be, done, satisfy oneself that the plants 
are ready for it. The soil should be well filled 
with roots—not pot-bound, as some people seem 
to think is essential—before the plants are 
placed in their flowering pots. To repot a 
plant before it has used up a large proportion of 
the constituents of the soil into which the roots 
are at present working is a great mistake, and 
influences the action of the roots. Therefore, 
commence to pot when the present ones are 
nicely filled with roots, and from which 
the crocks can be removed without harm. 
Composition of the soil for final potting is im¬ 
portant, and well repays for a little extra 
trouble taken. Nothing is better than four parts 
good loam, top-spit from an old pasture (this 
would naturally be of a very fibrous character, 
and not too heavy in texture), one-third of a part 
of horse-droppings prepared as for a Mushroom- 
bed, a good dusting of wood-ashes or crushed 
charcoal, and sufficient coarse sand or road-grit 
to render the whole porous. The loam should 
be chopped up into small nodules and the heap 
thoroughly mixed. A 6-inch potful of some 
concentrated manure and bone-meal to a bushel 
of the compost will enrich it sufficiently to 
bring about good results. The compost would 
be sweeter and better if turned over twice a day 
for a time. Crock the pots with care, using 
broken potsherds, and covering the hole with a 
flat piece of large size, following this with a 
layer of smaller pieces, then another layer of 
still smaller bits, finishing off with very small 
pieces, all neatly and carefully arranged. A 
few i-inch bones over the drainage are useful if 
the loam is poor. Oyster-shells are invaluable 
as crocks, and should be used when they can be 
secured. They are so easy to arrange, and a 
final layer of crushed oyster-shells makes a 
capital finish. Place over the crocks a piece of 
turfy loam, or anything that will keep the com¬ 
post from working down into the drainage—an 
important detail. Pot firmly. Place sufficient 
soil over the piece of turfy loam for the base of 
the plant being repotted to rest upon, and 
so that an inch and a-h&lf will be left on top for 
top-dressing later. Ram the soil down between 
the plant and the pot with a wedge-shaped 
piece of wood. A thin layer of the soil placed 
on the surface and pressed with the hand is all 
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that is necessary. If the plants had a good 
soaking with water before tney were repotted 
they will not need watering for a day or so, 
unless the weather be very warm, when they 
must be thoroughly soaked. Stand the plants 
together for a short time, until the roots begin 
to work into the new soil, and new growth 
commences. They may then be placed in 
their permanent quarters. A position exposed 
to the full sun should be selected, and the rows 
should run north and south. Two rows of wire 
Btrained to stout poles should be fixed in this 
position, and after the plants are staked the 
stakes should be securely tied to the wires. 

Vi VIAND. 


FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 

THE GROUND BEETLES (CARABIDAS). 
The various members of this numerous family 
are among the gardener’s most useful friends, as 
with very few exceptions they are carnivor¬ 
ous, living on small slugs, also worms, grubs, 
etc. They vary very much in size and form; 


* 


(null of the garden Carabus. 



but they are all very active, and run with great 
rapidity. Nearly all aie smooth and glossy. 
They are usually black, dark brown, or green, 
or some shining metallic colour. They vary in 
size from an inch in length to one-tenth of an 
inch. .Some have well-developed wings and fly 
well by night; others have none, or only very 
rudimentary ones. They may generally be 
found under stones, clods of earth, rubbish, or 
under Grass at the foot of walls or palings, 
and, in fact, anywhere where they can hide 
themselves; but they may often be seen 
running across garden-paths or roads. Their 
grubs are also very useful, and are quite 
as voracious as the beetles and, like them, are 
carnivorous; they may be found in much the 
same situations as their parents. They are long 
and narrow, provided with three pairs of legs 
and very strong jaws, and are very active. 
From their habits and food they are very difficult 
to rear in captivity, so that it is by no means 
easy to ascertain how long they take in under¬ 
going their transformations,and nodoubt various 
species differ very much in this matter. The 
beetles probably lay their eggs under stones, 
rubbish, etc., from which the grubs are hatched 
in the course of ten or fifteen days, and the 
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grubs attain their full growth in about six or 
eight weeks’ time and then bury themselves 
in the ground, forming a smooth chamber, 
in which they become chrysalides. Some no 
doubt pass the winter in this condition, 
but many of the beetles hide themselves among 
Moss under the bark of trees during the winter. 
Unfortunately, pome of these beetles do not 
always restrict themselves to a meat diet, but 
vary it with Mangolds and Strawberries. One 
very common species, Steropus niadidus, was 
detected injuring the roots of Mangolds at 
night some years ago, and more recently the 


above-named species and two other common 
species have been found feeding on ripe Straw¬ 
berries and doing a very considerable amount of 
injury. In some places they seem to have been 
attracted to the fields of Strawberries in large 
numbers, and where this was the cape the 
crops were almost ruined. The only means 
of destroying these insects when they become 
a nuisance in this way is to trap them by 
laying pieces of flesh about, covered with sack¬ 
ing or something of that kind. Placing strain, 
lawn mowings, or anything of that nature under 
Strawberries is a mistake ; t hey harbour insects 
of many sorts. It is much better to keep the 
fruit off the ground by supports of some Kind, 
though it causes more trouble and expense. It 
is impossible now to describe the various kinds 
of ground beetles, and the figure and description 
of one must suffice. This member of the genus 
Carabus (twelve in number) is the largest 
representative of this family Carabidre in this 
country, the commonest of which is the garden 
Carabus (Carabus nemoralis), which is about an 
inch long, and of very elegant proportions. 
This insect is very hard and wonderfully adapted 
to withstand the attacks of its enemies, and to 
resist pressure on its places of concealment. The 

g eneral colour of the insect is a dark greenish- 
ronze, but the hind legs and underside are 
black ; the head is small and armed with a pair 
of powerful jaws and furnished w ith a pair of 
feelers composed of eleven joints ; the legs are 
long. The wing-cases are finely furrowed length¬ 
ways with line8,andon each casearethree row's of 
punctures. The grubs are about an inch in 
length, long, black, and shining; their heads arc 
provided with a pair of feelers and a strong j>air 
of jaws. Their bodies are composed of twelve 
well defined joints, the first three of which each 
bear a pair of legs, the last joint is forked and 
bears a single leg. The figure I have given is 
copied from Prof. Westwood’s well-known work 
“ Modern Classification of Insects,” and is that 
of Carabus auronitens, which is very much like 
that of the garden Carabus. Any grub which 
at all resembles this figure or description should 
be spared when met with. The chrysalis much 
resembles the perfect insect with its head and 
limbs closely folded to the body and covered 
with a tightly-fitting skin. G. 8. S. 


A useful fly.—I enclose a small bottle 
containing specimens of a little fly which I 
have been watching. My garden is infested 
with the caterpillars of the Gooseberry saw-fly, 
and I have been spraying the bushes with 
Quassia and soft-soap out of a syringe. 
I was looking how it nad affected the plague 
when I observed these little flies in numbers 
attacking the caterpillars. Darting at them, 
they seized the grubs and stung them repeatedly 
about the middle of the back for about two 
seconds, the grubs wriggling violently, and 
eithi r dropping off or remaining hanging by the 
head, with the tail curled up. I find now 
(tow ards 4 p.m.) that about a third of the grubs 
are in the aoove position, presumably stung by 
the little flies, and, I hope, done for. My own 
imprest ion is that these little chaps are some 
kind of small wasp or Ichneumon, and that if 
the latter they aie depositing an egg in the saw- 
fly caterpillars. I enclose a grub which I saw 
stung by one of the flies. The flies do not seem 
to eat the grub, or in fact spend more than a 
couple of seconds stinging, and then dart off and 
attack another in the same way.—W. V. 
Delap. 

%* The insects which you forwarded and 
which you found stinging the Gooseberry saw- 
fly gruDs are one of the Ichneumon-flies. Whilst 
in the act of stinging the grub the fly deposited 
an egg within it, whicn would soon hatch 
and the grub from which would feed on the 
saw-fly grub, and eventually kill it, or, at any 
rate, prevent it from becoming a perfect insect. 
The Ichneumon-flies are a very large family, all 
the grubs of which are parasitic on other 
insects, and without them one can hardly imagine 
how any plants could grow, as, in spite of all 
our efforts, they would be destroyed by insects. 
-G. S. S. 


A curious Calceolaria. —Among niy collection of 
Calceolarias one plant has a number of homed blooms 
like the enclosed, the rett of the blooms are as ordinary. 
Can you inform me os to whether the enclosed is not some¬ 
thing peculiar?—H. E. P. [Simply a freak and «of 
uncommon. Such abnormal J<n mi occur in almost every 
Jloirer. —Ed.] 
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ORCHIDS. 

L^ELIA ELEGAN8. 

From its introduction Loelia elegans and its 
many beautiful varieties have been considered 
first-class Orchids, owing to the variation in the 
form and colour of the flowers. The species 
is supposed to be a natural hybrid between 
L.elia purpurata and Cattleya intermedia, those 
varieties which possess the peculiar character¬ 
istics of both species being Schilleriana, Stelz- 
ncriana, irrorta, and all>a, while other varieties, 
as Tumeri, prasiata, gigantea, Wolstenholmise, 
and many other forms, may have been produced 
naturally from the first-named species and 
Cattleya guttata Leopoldi. Lcelia elegans was 
first discovered on the Island of Santa Catherina 
in 1847, and flowered for the first time in Europe 
ii 1848. Since then no very large importation 
of it has ever made its appearance in this 
country, but small consignments have been sent 
over at various times, and are always eagerly 
sought after by Orchid cultivators generally. 
This Ladia is of the long thin-bulbed section. 
It is now in full growth, and the young breaks 
which extend very rapidly are especially 
tender, and are easily rotted off by allowing 
water to remain in the young growths, or 
if the compost is kept too wet, or by a 
chill through cold night temperature. Every 

f irecaut ion should be taken to avoid these things 
lappening. If the decay be caused by moisture 
lodging in the hearts of the young breaks, 
nothing but amputation of the parts affected 
will save the plant. If caused by overwetness 
at the roots or too low a temperature the 
constitution of the plant will t>e seriously 
shaken, and more often than not irretrievably 
ruined. When growing keep the plant at the 
warmest part of the Cattleya-house, and afford 
sufficient water at the root to keep the compost 
just moist. When strong enough the plants 
will flower from the current year’s growth, and 
just after the fading of the flowers growth will 
be completed. From this time water less 
frequently and gradually expose the plant to 
more light and air.' Lodia elegans is best 
grown in pots, and, if necessary, should be 
repotted just after the flowering season, as the 
new roots which are emitted from the base of 
the flowering bulb quickly enter and appreciate 
the new compost, which should consist of the 
best fibry peat, a few bits of living Sphagnum, 
and plenty of crocks and charcoal mixed with 
it. After potting it is very important that the 
long bulbs should be tied to neat, strong stakes, 
and that the plants be very carefully watered 
throughout the resting season. The Cattleya- 
house temperature will suit it the whole year 
round. W., B. 

TREATMENT OF IMPORTED DISA 
GRAN DIFLORA PLANTS, ETC. 


You are fortunate in being able to grow 
Oncidium tigrinum so well. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is rather a difficult species to cultivate 
for long together. Whilst at rest keep the 
plants well up to the light and in the coolest 
position available, without water, but not so as 
to cause the bulbs to shrivel. Probably your 
plants have been kept too warm after the com¬ 
pletion of growth. 

Providing your Cypripedium callosum is 
properly potted in well drained compost, it will 
take almost unlimited supplies of water during 
the summer months, but less during the dull 
days of winter. W., B. 


Dendrobium (Chas. Buckley). — The 
Orchid flower sent is Dendrobium amcenum. It 
is a very old Orchid, having been first discovered 
in Nepaul by Dr. Lindley somewhere about the 
year 1828, but has only been under cultivation 
since 1874, when Major-General Berkeley sent 
imported plants to Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, who 
showed well-bloomed plants the following season 
at various exhibitions, and which were much 
admired by Orchid amateurs of that period. 
Even at the present time this species deserves a 
place in every collection, if only on account of 
its deliciously-scented flowers. It grows freely 
in a pot or basket and treated in the same 
manner as D. nobile. A good figure is given of 
it in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6199. 


A VASE OF IXIAS FROM THE OPEN 
BORDER. 

Few flowers can excel the Ixias in grace 
and beauty. Their brilliant, starry flowers 
are borne on stems which are so slender as to 
resemble that of Grass, while their clear and 
delicate tints are in every shade of carmine, 
crimson, apricot, and creamy-white; scarcely 
will two bulbs produce flowers of exactly the 
same colouring. They are usually grown in 
pots, when they make very pretty decorative 
plants for the room or conservatory; but the 
Ixias I send you were cultivated in the open 
air in Devonshire, and, owing perhaps to the 
mild season, were in full bloom during the first 
week of May, making a rare show of brilliant 
tints under the south wall, near which they 
were planted last autumn, after having beta 
cultivated in pots the previous year. 

As pot culture w'eakens the oorms, and they 
are of little use for this purpose after a season 
or two, it is worth while to plant them in a 
sheltered, sunny spot (after flowering in a pot), 
where they may ripen their foliage during the 
summer, and should be well mulched with ashes 
during the severe weather in winter, removing 
this covering when the danger is over. No sort 
of protection was, however, given to the plants 
which produced the flowers sent. 

I. L. R. 


(In reply to “ The Boy.”) 


It is probable that your tubers of Disa grandi- 
flora were gatheren at the wrong season, and 
owing to the long journey have become soft and 
flabby, under which condition they are easily 
rotted. As a rule, Disas may be potted up on 
arrival, using a mixture of two-thirds good 
sandy peat, broken into small lumps, and one- 
third freshly-gathered Sphagnum Moss and 
sandstone, broken into small pieces. Until 
growth commences the surface of the compost 
should only be slightly moistened, but the im¬ 
mediate surroundings should be decidedly wet; 
then, as the plants show signs of vigorous growth 
the supply of water at the root must be gradually 
increased. When in full growth too much 
water cannot well be given them, but gradually 
discontinue the supply when the colours of 
the flowers are visible. After blooming they 
should be placed in a cool, sheltered position 
out-of-doors, having their pots plunged in 
Sphagnum Moss. This being tneir resting 
season, they should be very sparingly watered, 
but the Moss around them should be preserved 
in a growing condition by frequent waterings. 
The plants commence to grow again about 
October or November and continue to do so but 
slowly throughout the winter months, during 
which time they should be in the cool green¬ 
house or pit, and be kept just moist at the root. 
At the present time plants of Disa gr&ndiflora 
aie in full growth, and some of them are already 
showing their flower spikes. 
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Ixias and Sparaxis in the open.— 

With reference to note on page 180, I have 
myself grown Ixias, Sparaxis, Ixiolirion, 
Babianas, and other kindred plants entirely in 
the open ground for several seasons. I plant 
the bulbs in November, and in very frosty 
weather have a width of common unbleached 
calico, supported by laths, stretched over the 
bed at night, as soon as they begin to show 
above ground. They are in a long border facing 
south-west, under the house wall, and are a 
grand sight this year, the mild winter having 
enabled them to grow on without a check. I 
shall not take any of them up ; the soil being 
light and situation warm they ripen off all 
right. I have Iris of sorts, Calochortus, Gladiolus 
The Bride, etc., at the back, and an edging of 
Sternbergia lutea and Zephyranthes in front. 
With all this variety something is in bloom all 
the year round. I confess I lost a good many 
in that severe February of 1895, whicn damaged 
a large Escallonia against the house, and cut 
down ail my Myrtles to the ground, but the 
number of Ixias, etc., that survived even that 
should prove that they can grow entirely out¬ 
side, and not in Devonshire only.—L. Pasley, 
Curdridge , Hants. 


490.— Recipe for weed-killer.—" W. H.” must 
first dissolve the arsenic in boiling water, stir well with a 
stick. When well mixed add the soap and soda, and the 
required amount of water. Stir well before using. This 
will be found a good preparation for killing weeds on 
garden paths.— H. S. 


HERBACEOUS AND TREE-PAEONIES. 

We give this week several illustrations of a 
great June flower—the Pieony. 

Herbaceous Peonies are easily grown. 
Shade as well as full sunshine seem to bring out 
the natural beauty of these flowers. We have 
seen them in the wood or on the border of the 
little brook, shedding a rare splendour along its 
banks and giving tne Paeony a character we 
rarely see when grown in the ordinary flower 
border. The great secret in growing Pfeonie* 
successfully is no doubt a good supply of water 
during the growing season, with liquid-manure 
at intervals. As they are gross feeders, our 
plan is to mulch heavily early in spring, just as 
the young shoots are beginning to peep above 
ground, keeping them well watered at intervals 
during the summer months; indeed, the most 
robust plants we ever saw were in such a low 
position as to allow of their being deluged with 
sewerage water at regular intervals. One thing 
to be guarded against, especially with the Euro¬ 
pean species, and officinalis in particular, is deep 
planting, as if planted too deeply they are apt 
to rot, even after having grown 6 inches or more 
above ground. Paeonies, as a general rule, are 
so easily increased, either by division or seed, 
that there is no excuse for their scarcity in gar¬ 
dens where there is plenty of space that can be 
devoted to their cultivation. Where opportu¬ 
nity offers they should be largely planted in the 
parks, semi-wild parts, by the woodland walks, 
etc. The effect of a group of these, well clothed 
with elegant foliage ana surmounted by their 
numerous large, handsome, variously-coloured 
flowers, is very fine, and has only to be seen to 
be generally adopted. Even when grown in full 
shade the colours are very bright, and being a 
fortnight or so later, succeed those in the open. 

P. lobata forms an erect little bush about 
18 inches high, the leaves much divided, and 
slightly hairy underneath. It produces nume¬ 
rous cup-shaped flowers, pale rose-red, with a 
tinge of yellow—a very unusual colour in a 
flower, on which account it is very interesting. 

It grows freely in ordinary garden soil, and we 
have found it very useful for the rockery, in the 
spring displaying its purple stems and flowers, 
and all through the summer and early autumn 
its handsome foliage. 

P. OFFICINALIS AND ITS VARIETIES. 

The numerous florists’ Pieonies we possess 
at the present time, excluding, of course, P. 
Moutan and its varieties, have nearly all been 
derived from the variable Chinese P. albiflora, 
a species extremely fertile in variety of form, 
and no less so in range of colour, almost every 
conceivable shade of rose, crimson, pink, etc., 
as well as many shades of white, being abun¬ 
dantly represented. Many of them are very 
fragrant, and in some few we have a very good 
imitation of the Rose. Although both numerous 
and variable, it is very questionable if they are 
so widely circulated in the old hardy flower 
gardens as the old European P. officinalis and 
its varieties, a half-dozen or so being oultTivated 
at present, and have been common, we are told, 
in almost every cottage garden in England since 
about 1580. There can be very little doubt now 
that the double forms of this species are the 
same as those spoken of by the ola writers, large 
clumps of many of which may be seen even now 
in the places that escaped the general destruc¬ 
tion of good old plants caused by the bedding 
mania. 

P. officinalis, the type, is perhaps not so 
common in gardens as it might be; it is not so 
striking as the varieties, but it has a grace of its , 
own that entitles it to a place amongst all old 
flowers. It grows between 2 feet and 3 feet high, 
stems 8tout and one-flowered. The flowers are j 
dark crimson, overlapping one another. It 
begins to flower about the middle of May. It 
is a native of Southern Europe, and said by 
Turner to have been grown in our gardens as 
early as 1562. 

-"P. o. anemon as flora is (a handsome flower, 
crimson shaded magenta, and slightly flaked 
with purple. There is also a double form, very 
desirable, with irregular petals, not unlike a 
double Anemone, but twice the size. ) 

P. o. albicans (the old double white of \ 
gardens) is first recorded by Tabemsemontanus 
in 1590, and must have come into cultivation 
about the same time as the double red. The 
flowers when first open are of a delicate pale 
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( pink, and as they become older are almost 
white; it is not so free as the red-flowered one, 
but will be found a useful companion and a first- 
rate plant for rockery or woodland walks, etc., 
where it attains large dimensions. 

P. o. var. oarnE9CENS (the double flesh 
coloured Pseony).— 1 This is, perhaps, with the 
exception of anemonaeflora, the newest form of 
the group described here, having first been re¬ 
corded by Morrison about 1699 ; on first open¬ 
ing the flowers are of a fine rose colour, and as 
they advance become pale flesh-coloured. It is 
a charming plant, and should be in every garden 
as a companion to the double red, flowering os it 
docs about the same time. 

P. o. var. RasEA.—This handsome variety 
has flowers of a beautiful rase colour, produced 
about a fortnight earlier than those of V. Sabini, 
in ordinary seasons aliout the middle of May. 

P. o. var. ri'br \. /This is no doubt the old 
doublo ml of gardens. The grand double 
Pieonies from China, magnificently rich and 
striking as they are, cannot be compared with 
this common denizen of our old gardens. It has 
long held the first place amongst hardy border 
plants, and is likely to do so, notwithstanding 
the tendency of fashion for single flowers. The 
flowers are rich crimson, very large, and pro¬ 
duced in the greatest profusion, lasting a 
considerable time in their full glory. ) 

P. tenuifolia, with its dark crimson flowers 
and much divided leaves, is a handsome plant, 
and so is the double variety, especially when in 
a moderately shady place. 

The species P. albiflora is extremely hand¬ 
some with its great white flowers, and there is 
now a host of varieties, some of delightful form, 
colour, and fragrance. We have not sufficient 
space to enter into details respecting the many 
splendid things obtainable, but the catalogues 
of our large growers of them will give the need¬ 
ful information. 

Two very fine Pseonies are the White P. 
Whitleyi, and P. Witmanniana is very distinct 
and handsome. It has yellowish-white flowers, 
iiorne on a single stem that rises about 2 feet in 
height. 

The Tree or Moutan P.eony, 
is quite hardy, though better in mild than cold 
counties. It may be grown readily in pots in 
the greenhouse, but is never finer than in a bold 
group on the lawn, where its lovely flowers are 
seen in all their tender beauty of form and 
colouring. We must consider, too, the beauty 
of the young shoots as they emerge from the 
ground, and this applies to the herbaceous 
section too. They are often of a rich crimson, 
and very effective, especially if blue-flowered 
Tufted Pansies are associated with them. 
Tree-Paeoniee like a good strong Boil and liberal 
top-dressing of half-decayed manure. One 
cannot expect much of a display until about 
three years after planting, which should be done 
in September and October. Trec-Pwonies 
bloom before the herbaceous kinds and are very 
welcome in early May. 


GARDEN POSTS. 


Caterpillars infesting: Gooseberry- 
bushes. — In reply to the inclosed from 
“Moth,” the grubs infest ing your Gooseberry - 
bushes are the grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly 
(Nematus Ribesi). The best way of destroying 
this insect is to remove the earth under the 
hushes to a depth of 3 inches and bum it or 
bury it deeply—say, not less than 1 foot deep in 
the winter—for the grubs, when full-grown, 
descend to the ground, and, burying themselves, 
become chrysalides in thin papery cocoons. If 
everybody within a certain district would adopt 
this plan the insect would be practically stamped 
out in those districts. For present emergen, ies, 
shake the bushes well and kill all that fall with 
the back of a spade. Syringe with the extract 
from 8 lb. of Quassia-chips and 5 lb. of soft-soap, 
well mixed, and added to 100 gallons of water, 
or dust the bushes when the dew is on them 
with flowers of sulphur.—G. 8. S. 


The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plante, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawinge by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 9vo, linen boards, price Us. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-pries on finest hand-made 
SooHffffri 6aUIM * One Guinea ~ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE JEW’S MALLOW. 

This plant is often sent to us for name, and we 
therefore give an illustration of it. It is the 
single Jew s Mallow (Kerria japonira), and very 
pretty with its wealth of single yellow' flowers, 
it may be grown as a bush or against a wall, 
and is quite hardy, though this can be scarcely 
said of the variegated-leaved variety, which, 
however, we do not want. The double- 
flowered Jew’s Mallow is a glorious shrub, 
almost enveloping many cottages in a bower of 
double rich orange flowers. 


Andromeda fastigiata. — For some 
weeks this has liecn white all over with its 
hundreds of wax-like little bells. It has the 
reputation of lieing hard to cultivate, but it is 
not so if granted two requirements, which are not 
hard in most cases—viz., fairly pure air and a 
position where not only its peaty soil is kept 
fairly moist, but the atmosphere, for instance, 
in a slightly shaded place and among numbers 



The Jew’s Mallow (Kerria Japonira). 


of other shrubs, which help by leaf-evaporation 
to keep the air soft, like that of a wood bottom 
on a hot, dry day. This seems essential from 
the peculiar and scale-like character of its 
leaves, which hardly look like leaves at all. 
Unless these are well sustained by moisture l>oth 
from within (their roots) and without, the leaf- 
enveloped stems soon go soft and are restored 
to plumpness with difficulty. I find for pot 
specimens that Cocoa-nut-hbre or damp peat 
answers admirably as a plunging material. 
With regard to pure air, I am not favoured with 
this by any means, but it is not very bad 
relatively to that of some districts near big 
towns, being on the west side of Leeds, the 
prevailing winds being from the distant hills.— 

Azalea Anthony Koster is certainly a 
very fine form of A. mollis, haring the sturdy, 
free-flowering character common to that kind. 
The flowers are large, and the petals unusually 
broad, while their colour is very pleasing, 
being a brilliant orange-yellow with iust a sus¬ 
picion of a rose shade. It is certainly a grand 
Azalea, either for flowering under glass or as a 
shrub in the open ground, where it blooms 
rather earlier than the bulk of the Ghent 
Azaleas. A. Anthony Koster has been spoken 


of as hybrid between A. mollis and A. sinensis ; 
but these two are usually regarded as 
synonymous. At all events, it is a grand garden 
form, and where it is intended to plant a number 
of hardy Azaleas this variety should be made a 
note of.—T. 

A Golden-leaved Elder (Sambucus race- 

rnosa plumosa aurea) is a promising variety of 
the scarlet-berried Elder (Sambucus raccmosa). 
The cut-leavod variety of S. racemosa has been 
grown for some years under the names of serrati- 
folia and plumosa. The newer kind is a counter¬ 
part of this last, except that the foliage is of a 
pleasing yellow tint, and it is more than prob¬ 
able that as the season advances it will (as 
with the golden-leaved variety of the common 
Elder) acquire a much deeper hue. In any case 
it bids fair to he a valuable addition to golden- 
leaved shrulis, as it appears to be equully as 
vigorous as the typical kind. In rather poor 
soils fully exposed to the sun these Golden 
Elders are seen at their best, and, unlike some 
other golden-leaved shrubs, they are more 
effective after Midsummer than they are before 
that time. Of the common Elder there are 
several varieties remarkable for foliage distinc¬ 
tions, notably variegata, the leaves of which 
are marked with white ; heterophylla and 
laciniata, two cut-leaved forms ; and rotundi- 
folia, with rounder leaflets than those of the 
ordinary kind.—T. 


Flowers at Olympia.— A very fine 
show was recently held at Olympia, West 
Kensington. Splendid groups of hardy 
flowers came from Mr. T. S. Ware, Totten¬ 
ham, Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport, 
Messrs. J. Laing and Son, Forest-hill, and 
Messrs. H. Cut bush and Sons, Highgate. 
Orchids were contributed in masses by 
Messrs. Iajw and Co., Upper Clapton, 
Messrs. II. S. Williams and Co., Upper 
Holloway, Mr. McArthur, Maida Vale, and 
Mr. G. Cragg, gardener to Mr. W. C 
Walker, Winchmore Hill. A very fine 
collection of Rhododendron-flowers came 
from Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill, 
Woking. The show was well arranged, 
and assisted greatly by the splendid group 
of plants from Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham. Messrs. 
Carter and Co., High Holbom, staged 
double and Bingle Petunias, Messrs. J. 
Laing, indoor plants, and Mr. May, of 
Upper Edmonton, Ferns. 

Ramondia pyrenaica. — Who has 

not seen this plant, popularly known as the 
Rosette Mullein, flourishing in the rock gar¬ 
den, and admired its pretty blue flowers, which 
appear during this month in such profusion, 
and has not longed to possess a specimen 
or two of it for their own garden ? Very 
few, lam afraid, could resist the temptation 
to get such an exquisite little gem, for in 
the first place it will grow in almost any 
moist crevice and nook of the rock garden, 
and send up large dark green leaves, which 
seem to cling to the stone work and look 
like a lot of Mobs. —F. T. S. 

Salvia Hlans .—This is the handsomest of the hardy 
Salvias, and a pretty species, but rarely seen now. Its 
flowers are large and showy, of a deep violet-blue colour. 

Linarta dalmatlca has spikes of great length and 
crowded with large dear yellow, sweet-scented flower*. In 
the ground this plant is apt to become a nuisance, os it 
runs so freely. The best place for It Is on the top of an old 
wall, and some of the fine spikes often shown are cut from 
plants growing on a wall. It is one of the handsomest of 
the perennial kinds. 


“ Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 

Price id.; post free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates art best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference prti'ious to the issue of the half-yearly volumes . 
Price Is .; post free. Is. 3d. Complete set qf t flumes of Thf. 
Gakdxn from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
volt., price, cloth, m. 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parte.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of cAr 
yearly volumes. Price id.; post free, 8d. 

"Hardy Flowers.’*— firing descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

"The Garden Annual” for 1898.-C<m/atnj 

Alphabetical Usts of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000/ 
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post, Is. 3d. 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardsning, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-gardm, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to amt designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent f each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception Of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

753. — Blackthorn superstition.— Can any of your 
readers tell me the origin of the superstition about Black¬ 
thorn?—E. Gibkrnk. 

754. — Centrosema grandlflora. — It would be 
desirable for amateur florists to have Borne particular 
information as to for what localities this is a “hardy 
perennial,” as stated in Gardening, May 23rd. It is 
described in “ Carters’ Catalogue, 1806,” as “greenhouse 
climbing shrub.” Mere, in Braemar, Aberdeenshire, it 
seems that seedlings can only be obtained by forcing in a 
quick heat under glass. Under this process some dozen 
voung plants now rather more than a month old, have 
been got, and only some of them are now showing their 
second leaves, this lot all apparently healthy and pro¬ 
gressing. Two earlier ones, alter having been planted out, 
and after having in the open shown some slight further 
development, damped off and died, apparently from effects 
of cola rain, hot sun, and slight frost succeeding one 
another. Querist would specially like to know, supposing 
these Centrosema seedlings, or some of them, to be secured 
as outdoor plants to last through our highland summer, 
with or without flowering, what effect frost, sometimes 
penetrating a foot deep, would have on the future life of 
the plant?— Brarhar. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are mviud to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects . 

755. - Sickly leaves (Col R. u. P.>—The leaves 
are blistered, and you should read carefully the article on 

* Peach and Nectarines” in Gardrkino of this week. 

756. — Cutting back Peach - tree (Diligent 
React r).— You cannot cut the old wood now. This must 
tie done in winter, but in the meantime get new wood as 
near base os possible. 

757 — Insect-Infested Cinerarias (Mrs. Grier¬ 
son). —The Cineraria-leaf is infested with the larva of a fly 
closely allied to the Celery and Marguerite-fly. There is 
nothing for it but to Btamp it out. Better destroy the 
plants and raise a clean stock. 

/ —Unsatiaftictory Marechal Niel Roses 

(A Beginner). —Your Roses are suffering from drought, 
possibly, and the leaves may have been exposed to cold, 
cutting draughts of air. 8ee that the soil is kept sufficiently j 
mont, and dust the foliage with black sulphur—the best 
cure for mildew. 


75» —Peach-fruits dropping (AT. j?.).—it is not 
uncommon for Peaches to cast off some of their fruit during 
stoning. If the house is almost dark with young wood 
you certainly have not disbudded sufficiently, and all the 
useless growth is robbing them and keeping the air from 
them. Get the young shoots thinned at once, and see if 
the borders require w*ater. 


760.—Tree and Margaret Carnations for 
winter-flowering (La Neige).—Yon should stop the 
Tree-Carnations at once and get them to make as many 
breaks as possible. They will bear another Bhift early in 
July. The later may be planted out and lifted in Septem¬ 
ber. Better put a few sticks to the Margaret Carnations 
to keep the wind from injuring them. 

761— Diseased Tomatoes (J. W. Ford ).—'The 
Tomatoes are badly affected with a disease of fungoid 
ongm commonly known among growers as the black spot. 
If you had it in a small way last year it will probably be 
worse this. You might try syringing with the Bordeaux 
mixture. Next year plant in fresh soil. This is the only 
true remedy. In the meantime do not overwater. Venti¬ 
late freely, so as to keep the atmosphere i 
possible. Remove all diseased fruit. 


i buoyant as 


764. —Cucumber-plants dying (J- M. Reed).— 
Are you sure the sou in which your Cucumbers are 
growing is quite free from wireworms? It appears like 
a case of wireworms. You, no doubt, understand that 
when Cucumbers are grown on the non-ventilating system 
the atmosphere inside must be approaching saturation. 
Try vaporising with nicotine for tne mealy-bugs. One of 
tar to four of clay and water will be dangerously strong, 
unless you are experienced in the use of tar on Vines. 
We should advise you to use Gishurst compound ; 6 ounces 
of the compound to a gallon of water, thickened with clay, 
to be used as a winter dressing. 

765. —Tomatoes flagging (Geo. Nelson). — How 
many seasons have the Tomatoesbeen growing in the same 
soil ? Tomatoes want a change of soil every three years. 
You appear to have more drainage than is really necessary. 
But probably these things have not caused your failure. 
We nave investigated several' similar cases. In two we 
satisfied ourselves the cause was eelworms, and in another 
wireworms were found. This is more likely to be the 
cause than fungus, as the parasite does not as a rule single 
out particular plants and leave the others untouched. Tne 
appearance of the plants w ill tell you if you have been 
overfeeding. On a heap of brickbats this is not likely. 

766. — Diseased Lapagerla and Pepper- 
leaves (T. C.).— The Lapagerias require abundance of 
moisture, and do not like hot sunshine. Thrips are fond 
of the hard glossy leaves, but they soon spoil their appear¬ 
ance if allowed to remain. You must first of all get rid of 
the thrip. Vaporising will do this effectually. Then use 
the syringe freely until there are signs of new growth. It 
will probably be necessary to cut away some of the weak 
shoots and reduce the others. A top-dressing of peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand will be useful. The leaves appear to 
have been scorched. Is the border diy ? From the appear¬ 
ance of the leaves of the Nepaul Pepper the house has 
been kept too close. Give more air. 

767. —Treatment of Pelargoniums, Petu¬ 
nias. etc., for exhibition (Subscriber).— Keep the 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Petunias in a light house near the 
glass, well ventilated, a little air being left on all night 
now, and more by-and-bye. A thin shade will be desirable 
in the middle of the day when the sun is very hot, but no 
more shade should be used than is absolutely necessary to 
keep the flow er and foliage in condition. The Petunias 
ana Coleuses should have another shift at once, the 
Petunias to be staked out neatly. Coleuses must be 
grown near the glass and exposed to light to get colour 
into the leaves. Pot firmly to keep the growth sturdy. 
Give liquid-manure twice a week as Boon as the plants 
have filled the pots with roots. There is no time for more 
pinching now, except in the case of a shoot running away. 

768. — Wistaria flowers of poor colour.— Much 
depends on the situation the Wistaria is planted in. I 
have one, planted forty-one years ago, facing south-west. 
Since then it has. grown the length of 100 feet. On one 
side of the wall (facing north-west) the colour is a 
much deeper lilac than on the other (north-east), 
while on the side where planted, the flowers are 
quite pale. The shoots facing south-west have done 
flowering, but on the other two sides are in full beauty. 
This y%ar, I see, I have one or two seed-pods formed ; the 
first time it has seeded since it was planted. Poor soil 
makes no difference in the colour of the flowers. The one 
I have is planted on chalk subsoil, and has never had a 
spit of manure since planted. A few days ago two thou¬ 
sand bunches of bloom were counted on the tree. It has 
been asserted by many to be the largest for many miles 
around the country.— E. J. Vokrs, Kings Worthy. 

769. —Sickly Pea»plttnts.—Will you kindly let me 
know through your paper what is the matter with enclosed 
Pea-plants—fungi on roots, etc., and remedy for same? 
Variety, dwarf Wm. Hurst.— Charles J. Wise. 

%* It appears to be. a case of thick planting and 
drought, ff we are right the only remedy is to plant 
thinner and mulch and water. 

770. —Qardenia-flowered Narcissus.—I have a 
quantity of these flowers. The plant* seem very healthy, 
and the buds are plentiful, hut just before coming into 
flower the buds get brown and shrivelled and do not 
blossom. This has happened several years. What is the 
reason, and can anything be done for them ?—A. S. M. 

*,* Perhaps your soil is not suitable. In someplaees 
this grows and increases like a weed. Light sandy or 
gritty soil suits them best. 

771. —Pruning Clematis montana.— I have two 
plants of this, ana would like to know the best way of 
pruning so as have plenty of flowers. The plants have 
grown very well, but appear too thick. One is trained on 
the west side of a house, and the other is on a wire- 
trellis.—A. C. B. 

* Prune Clematis montana after flowering, and lay 
in as much young wood as there is room for. Get the 
young wood well ripened and there will be plenty of\ 
fi meets. 

772. — Ornithogalum arabicum.— What is the 
proper treatment for the bulbs of O. arabicum after 
flowering ? Should they be lifted or should they remain 
in the ground ? They have not flowered well this year, 
most of the plants having no flower. This is the first year 
we have tried them. Do they require any special treat¬ 
ment?—A. S. M. 


7H_\-Grape falling to crop (Puzzled).— Your 
Iloyal Vineyard fails to set. It requires artificial fertilisa¬ 
tion, and if you cut off some bunches of Black Hamburgh 
when in bloom and use the pollen with this one you would 
do better. You may also set it with a small camel-hair¬ 
brush, or, what is better, a hare’s or rabbit's tail. More 
warmth is necessary than for Hamburgh. Your night 
temperature is quite 10 degs too low, and do not feed 
whilst in bloom. Avoid cold draughts. 


763. -A curious Laburnum (M. E. E. and T. D. 
Schofield ).—It is Cytisus Adami, which has long been a 
puzzle to botanists, who even now cannot account for its 
curious character. It is supposed that it originated by 
grafting the purple-flowered Cytisus purpureus upon the 
common Laburnum, a graft hybrid being the result. The 
same tree, and even tne same branch bear 


both y sllow and purple flawei 
ta a dull purple, like yellow-o 


We never lift our Ornithogalums unless we want to 
re-arrange the border or make new dumps. The soil must 
be deep and fairly rich. Break it up well and add some 
I leaf-mould or old cow-manure. 

773.— Mildewed Heliotrope.— Could you tell me 
the reason of the mildew on the enclosed leaves of Helio¬ 
trope ? The plant is climbing up the back of greenhouse, 
which is heated w ith hot-water pipes. It was thoroughly 

E runtd in the spring, but all the new shoots are getting 
lack.—S. M. Akkkll. 

*,* Apparently the reason of your Heliotrope being so 
severely attacked by mildew is an excess of atmospheric 
moisture, and the back wall on which it is growing may be 
somewhat dark and shaded, which would tend to aggravate 
the disease. Dusting with sulphur and as much fresh air 
as possible should eradicate the mildew—that is, if the 
roots are in a good condition, as the disease is often 
generated through them being in a cold, damp border. 


774. — Mildewed Vines.— My Vines are well Bet, 
berries the size of small Beans. Is it safe to syringe with 
mildew liquid now ?— Diligent Reader. 

V You may syringe, but do not use a strong solution. 
Let it be weak at first and then stronger if the mildew 
epreads. You could use sulphur in a dry state with safety 
on your Vines. 

775. — Peach-leaves blistered. — The enclosed 
leaves are taken from a young Peach-tree on a south wall. 
I shall feel obliged if you will inform me through Gardening 
what they are suffering from ? Is it an insect ?— Paignton. 

v* Your Peach-trees are badly infested with blister and 
green-fly. Syringe daily with soap-suds or weak Tobacco- 
water, and feed the roots. Drought and want of food art 
the cause, and probably your trees are planted too deep. 
See note on this subject in the article on “ Peach and 
Nectarine Culture .” 

776. —Sickly Plum leaves.— I enclose a sample of 
leaves on a Plum-tree. Will you kindly advise me how to 
destroy the pests attacking them ?— Amateur. 

%* Your Plum-tree is badly infested with caterpillar. 
Give a thorough wash with strong soap-suds, ana then 
handpick the trees afterwards. You may also syringe 
with an insecticide, but use it at medium strength. The 
suds are safe in an amateur’s hands, and after the 
washing look well for the pests on the soil and destroy 
them. 

777. —Coloured Primroses.— I shall be glad to know 
how often these ought to be divided. I have a large bed 
under trees, the plants have grown to a large size and 
flowered beautifully this spring. They were raised from 
seed, and this is the second season since they were planted 
out?—A. C. B. 

*** Divide Primroses every two years at the outside. 
But seedlings are easily raised, and in our experience 
produce finer flowers than divided plants. If left longer 
than two years the flowers deteriorate. 

778. — Scorched leaves.— Will you kindly tell me in 
.your paper what is the cause of leaves going like the 
enclosed ? The tree is growing in a greenhouse with not 
much heat, rather near a window that is generally open.— 

*,* The leaves appear as if scorched early in the 
morning through moisture resting on them arid insuffi¬ 
cient air. You would do well to leave a chink of air 
on your ventilators all night. We cannot trace any insect, 
and the leaves look as though the plants were suffering for 
want of moisture at roots. 

779 — Peach-leaves diseased.—I am sending you 
leaves from a Peach-tree growing against a wall facing 
south, and I shall be glad if you can tell me what the 
blight is that attacks the leaves ? The leaves burst healthily 
in the first instance, but soon get crumpled up and wither 
with the blight.—R. H. P. 

%* This appears to be a case of blistered foliage, which 
appears to be common this season in exposed situations. 
Shelter is the best remedy, and in bad cases root-lifting 
may be carried out next autumn and some fresh loam 
applied. Pick off the worst leaves and syringe with sqft- 
soap or Sunlight-soap and water, S ounces to the gallon'. 

780. — Primrose edging.—I have an edging of Prim¬ 
roses and Polyanthuses. This is their first year, and they 
are not large plants. Would it damage them for next 
year’s flowering if I cutaway the foliage for the purpose 
of planting another edging, such as Pvrethrum or Lobelia? 
—Morris. 

%* It would certainly injure your plants to treat them 
in the wag proposed. You can lift them, replant in a 
shady, moist place, water them during the summer, if the 
weather be very dry, and return them to their original 
position in autumn. But the best way is to leave the 
edging alone. 

781. — Spinach flower-spikes.— Will you kindly 
tell me in your next issue if the spikes of flower-buas 
should be removed from Spinach ? Tney are beginning to 
show very decidedly now. Also, if Marrows could be 
planted out on a fairly sunny Blope facing about north-east ? 
Or if on a flat bed facing south, Dut shaded about half the 
day by trees ? I fear neither is a good site, but one may 
be better than the other.—T. Shortlands. 

*»* Remove spikes of bloom to prolong growth, and do 
not crowd the plants, as Spinach soon suffers from drought. 
You could plant Marrow on north-east aspect, but our 
advice istotry both. Wethxnkthe flatbed facing south will 
give the best results ; but your plants will give a fair crop 
on first named. 

782. — Black Currant - loaves eaten by 
caterpillars.—I have lost all my Black Currants on the 
bushes. They flower splendidly, but are attacked by a 
small green caterpillar, which completely destroys all the 
fruit. I shall feel obliged if you can give me any informa¬ 
tion what to do with them in future? They are old 
bushes, and exposed to the north winds. Would it do any 
good to cut down bushes and start new wood ?— Bushes. 

* , * We would advise syriwing the bushes and then giving 
a dressing of Hellebore-powder, only cutting out useless or 
crowded growth, not to cut down the trees. After the first, 
dressing you will need to give a second, if not cleared, and 
it is necessary to spread cloths or sheets of paper under the 
trees to catch the pest, burning them afterwards. 

783. — Grape-vine shoot withering.— will >ou 
kindly tell me what is wrong with my Grape-vine, and 
how to cure it ? The winter before last I put up a little 
greenhouse about 10 feet by 6 feet, and took in part of an 
old Vine growing on the wall. Last year it bore no fruit 
at all, but had the same affection as now. This year there 
are twenty promising bunches of Grapes, and the whole 
Vine looks as healthy as possible except for this. I have 
cut off all the branches that remained outside, so the old 
root now only has the few canes in my little house to 
nourish. I suppose with so strongly established a root, I 
need not thin the bunches?— Maid a Vale. 

The little withered shoot enclosed appears to have 
been damaged at the base, possibly by some weevil, or it 
may have been injured in stunt i other way. There is no 
trace of disease. Nourish the Vine roots outside with 
liquid-manure, and mulch. 
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754.— Sickly Figs.—Two Fig-trees in pots are in 
the vinery. Both are sparsely furnished with leaves. 
There are a few fruits coming on each. One of the trees is 
healthy enough, to all appearance, but the other, although 
existing under identical conditions, is continually dropping 
its leaves.—DujoEirr Reader. 

Probably the fig is infested with red-spider or is 
rootless. Without leaves or particulars as to culture we 
are unable to state cause. It looks as if one tree is suffer¬ 
ing from want of moisture or a disease of some kind. 
Again, Figs vary much in growth , and some fruit badly 
you do not tell us the varieties. 

785. — Stopping Chrysanthemums. -will you, 
through Gardening, tell me when to stop the following 
Chrysanthemums ? I have watched Gardening some time 
to see if amongst the many inquiries someone asked when 
to stop the following varieties: Pride of Maidenhead, 
Mme. Carnot, Duchess of York, Mme. TbdrfcseRey, Charles 
Blick, Mrs. Bruce Findlay, Richard Dean, John Shrimpton 
Edwin Becket, La Neige, and Mine. G. E. Daverney.— 
P. 

*** Each of your plants, if they have not made a 
“ break " naturally, should be stopped at once if you 
wish to secure blossoms for the November shows. 

786. —Treatment of Climbing 1 Rose.— I have 
two Climbing Roses in 12-inch pots in my greenhouse, 
Heine Marie Henriette and W. A. Richardson. Both have 
flowered, and are making a great quantity of new wood. 
Will they flower again, and must I allow all the shoots to 
remain, as they seem very vigorous and the trees are 

free from insects?—W ard, Oldham. 

*„* Thin the shoots of the Roses in the greenhouse. 
They will probably flower again if the growths are 
thinned and g few of them stopped. 

787. — Freealaa.— I have a quantity of Freesia refracta 
alba plants which have been standing on the top shelf of 
greenhouse, and no water has been given since they 
finished blooming. I see that there are several green seed- 
pods on them. Would you kindly tell me if it is any use 
repotting the old bulbs? If so, when ? Also, when would 
be the tune to sow the seeds?— Inquirer. 


mer, if it is sufficiently advanced in growth, the plant may 
be placed out-of-doors in order to ripen the wood and 
ensure a display of blossoms. It would have been all the 
better to have pruned this Polygala a month ago, hence no 

time should now be lost in carrying it out.- II. S. 

Richardson .—Weigela rosea variegata.- Mrs. Dixon.— 

Spiraea confusa.- Mrs. Hadwen. -Service-tree (Pyrus 

Sorbus).- Lord Herbert .—The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus 

Mas).-Fancy/ Black.— We are sorry you sent the Pansy 

flowers, as it is impossible to name them, but from what 
you write we gather that they are seedlings and therefore 
are unnamed. One can get a great variety of kinds from a 

mixed packet of seed.- C. A. Stephenson.—Please send 

in flower.- The Duchess. —1, Phlomis fruticosa; 2, Orange 

Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa); 3, Seilla peruviana ; 4, Sola- 

num crispum.- Sirs. M. O’Connor .—The Kose-hloom 

was very much crushed. It appears to he Mine. Berard, 

but cannot say with certainty.- Mrs. C. Poston.— 

Weigela Candida.- Jas. Varley .—Gesnera longittora. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

U. M. B .—The Coleus and the common English Nettle 
are quite distinct. The former belongs to the genus 

Labiatai and the latter to the l-rticace<c.- II. P. Han- 

seU .—It is the Brier-stock, and must be removed by care¬ 
fully cutting it away. 


Double Wallflowers. — when I was at Scar¬ 
borough last week, I was much struck with several beds 
of the double German Wallflower. I have never seen any 
finer, or with more beautiful shades of colour—from deep 
purple to cream, and brown, and orange, and crimson 
—altogether a very kaleidoscope of colour. In masses, in 
front of shrubs, or in both beds or Grass, they were equally 
effective—far more so than the single kinds, and should be 
much more grown than they are.—E. S. P. 


health. A cock is in his prime at two years of 
age, but the strongest chickens are obtained 
from two-year-old hens by a cockerel of about a 
year old ; these broods, however, contain a large 
proportion of cocks. It is, therefore, advisable 
to breed from strong pullets of ten months or 
twelve months of age, mated with a two-year- 
old cock. If a supply of eggs is the object in 
view, ten or twelve hens may be allowed to one 
cock, or, indeed, he may be dispensed with 
altogether. If, however, tine strong chickens be 
desired, there should not be more than five or 
six hens to one cock. Most of your last year’s 
ullets would be worth keeping for another year, 
ut hens should not be kept over their third 
year unless they are very good or choice. The 
cock Turkey is not in his prime till he has 
attained his third year, and continues in vigour 
for three or four years longer ; the hen, although 
she will breed in the spring following that m 
which she was hatched, is not in her prime till 
two or three years of age, and continues in full 
vigour up to six years. Hen Turkeys are apt to 
wander to a distance in search of a secluded 
spot for laying ; it is, therefore, just possible 
you arc not securing all the eggs yours are pro¬ 
ducing. When it is evident that a hen Turkey 
is ready to lay it is a wise precaution to confine 
her in a place where a nest has been prepared 
for her, containing a nest-egg of chalk, to induce 
her to adopt it, and not let her out till she has 
laid. 


BIRDS. 


Sow the seeds as soon as possible in sandy compost , 
in a warm frame, and keep moist. Shake out your old 
plants, select the best side or new bulbs, and pot up. After 
flowering the old bulbs make several new ones. These will 
do well \f given good culture in heat as advised for seed. 
The Castor-oil plant is Rieinus. There are several varie¬ 
ties, the best being Rieinus Gibsoni, a dwarf one, and 
sanguineus. 

788. —Single-flowered Aquilegias turning 
double.— Can you inform me why single Aquilegias 
should become double the second year of blooming, and if 
anything can be done to prevent it ? Our soil is a light 
loam. Many of the seedlings which flowered singly the 
first year have obme stunted and double this year, while 
those sown at the same time, which did not flower the*first 
year, ore true now.— Zen a. 

%* We have noticed a lot of our Aquilegias that wei e 
single last year are bearing double flowers this season. 
The exhausting effect of age is the cause of this; but this 
only refers to the commonborder type, which sports a good 
deal. The better forms of Aquilegias, such as A. nlandu- 
losa, do not “ double 

789. — Tomatoes.—I have a row of Tomatoes growing 
at the back of an unheated lean-to house. The plants are 
15 inches apart, single stem. They are now about 40 inches 
high, with four trusses of blossom, three of which are 
fully expanded ; but the growth is inclined to be weak, 
and the stems are rather thin, as last year, when many 
Tomatoes on lower trusses refused to swell beyond the 
size of Cherries and then ripened. It has occurred to me 
that if I were to bend the plaht somewhat in an hori¬ 
zontal position from the present support and train it up 
the next one this would perhaps check the flow of sap 
upwards, thus helping the lower fruits to swell better. 
Is it too soon to apply liquid-manure ? Your opinion, with 
any suggestions, would oblige.— G. T. Sax by. 

*»* Instead of bending the stem in the way suggested 
we should pinch the leading shoots. This will enable the 
fruit to set, and then a new leader will form and may be 
laid in. Unless the soil is very poor U iciU not be necessary 
to give liquid-manure till the bottom trusses are set; but, 
of course, the roots must be moist. 


KAMELS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illob- 
tratkd, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Mrs. O’Brien Clarke.— As far as 
we can judge from the foliage alone the small specimen is 
Thalictrum anemonoides, and the larger one T. minus 

(Maiden-h&ir Meadow Rue).- S. P. —1, Apparently 

Fuchsia cordifolia, but cannot say without blossoms; 2 , 
Fuchsia macrontha; 3, F. thymifolia ; 4, F. Inei Haris ; 5, 

F. splendens.- Truro. —The enclosed leaves appear to 

belong to a species of Eucomis, probably striata (CaiK> 
lwlb,). Place outside in summer and get the bulbs well 

ripened.- E. U. .S'., Brighton. -Common Barberry (Ber- 

beris vulgaris).- R. Leatt. —The name of your flower is 

the Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulus stcrilis), which may 
be propagated in various ways, for where there is an 
established plant it is often possible to takeoff a few of the 
suckers in the winter with sufficient roots for them to 
grow away without any trouble, or cuttings about a foot 
long, two-thiids of which is buried in the soil may be put 
in a sheltered spot out-of-doors in the winter, while at the 
present time, or a week or two later, the half-ripened 
shcots can be put in pots and kept close and shaded in a 
frame till rooted. Lastly, the lowermost branches may be 
layered, and though somewhat slow success is more certain 

than by cither of the other methods.- G. N. ArkeU.— 

The name of your plant is Polygala Dalmaisiana. It should 
be pruned at once, and th» plant kept in a warm part of 
the greenhouse, then, as soon as the young shoots make 
their appearance, it must be repotted, using for the pur¬ 
pose a compost consisting principally of sanidl peat. The 
pot must be Well drafted, rad *r ‘ful; Mention to 
watering is very neceesarK lio*ra/cL ita *tnd oi the sum¬ 


BOOKS. 

THE PANSY.* 

This is a useful little book by one who knows 
Pansies well. The details of culture are simply 
laid down for the guidance more particularly of 
the amateur. Propagation by seed and by 
cuttings is considered, and useful practical 
hints given. How to make up a new bed, and 
also how to treat bad or indifferent soil are items 
of importance which are well dealt with, 
preparing for competition, shading, insect-pests, 
and mildew, each having a large share of atten¬ 
tion. Those interested in the show and the 
fancy Pansy will find this book useful. It is 
published by the author at one shilling.—D. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Turkeys and poultry.— On the sandy 
soil of Wey bridge I devote about an acre of 
Grass-field to my Fowls. They have a roomy 
shed, besides breeding pens. I keep about 
sixty head rather mixed, a gobbler and two hen 
Turkeys, a donkey, a goat. For a few months 
two pigs share their domain. I get a fair 
supply of eggs, of cockerels for table, and of 
pullets for stock ; but what I have failed to 
ascertain from books, and what I should lie very 
grateful if some of your expert correspondents 
would toll me, is : (a) How many Fowls should 
such a space accommodate? (h) At what age 
is a cock best to breed from V— e.y., Next spring 
ought I to use cocks hatched in 189.5 or 1896? 
If the latter, I presume I ought to kill off all : 
1895 males this autumn ? (c) In about what 
proportion should cocks be to hens—one in ten, 
or one in five? Naturally the fewer cocks the 
less noise, (d) At what- age ought I to kill oft* 
my hens? Should 1895 pullets go into the pot 
this autumn, or are they worth keeping for 
another year ? And if I kill oft' my old hens 
shall I not run risk of being short of sitters next 
spring, having no incubator? (c) Finally, at 
what age ought my old Turkeys to bo killed ? 
The present parents were hatched in JS91, and 
I reared and ate eleven line young birds last 
year, but this year the hens are not laying well. 
Some practical hints would lie much valued by 
—Ignoramus. 

*„* Your acre of Grass land appears to be 
fully stocked, and it would not be wise to 
increase the number of Fowls. If you devoted 
the land to poultry only it would accommodate 
a larger number, of course—80 head or more— 
but as you have a goat, donkey, etc., CO head 
are as many as you may hope to succeed with. 
Fowls consume a large quantity of Grass, and it 
is of the greatest value in keeping them in 

* “The Pansy : How to cultivate it, with Appendix on 
o her select florists’ flowers and vegetables.’' By Alex 
Lister, Rothesay, N.B. 


Bullfinch subject to fits (S. F.).— 
Epilepsy, or faintiug fits, are often brought on 
by keeping cage-birds too warm and in an im¬ 
pure atmosphere, and also arises from timidity, 
it being no unusual thing for birds to be seized 
with fits upon their cages being moved to be 
cleaned, or for the purpose of supplying food. 
Keep your bird in a cool place, giving it abun¬ 
dance of fresh air and a good supply of green 
food, freshly gathered, also water for bathing. A 
little Hemp-seed occasionally should also be 
given—not much or it will render the bird too 
fat and increase the tendency to fits. The 
Rape-seed should be the smaller kind, of a red¬ 
dish hue, known as German Rape, it being of a 
nourishing and cooling quality. The large black 
Rape is not so good. The Hemp-seed should 
also be of the smaller kind, and of a bright grey 
colour, without any greenish seeds amongst it. 
A rusty nail in the drinking water will benefit 
the bird. .Should the fits continue you will find 
that immersion in a cold bath will tend to re¬ 
store the bird.—S. S. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Rhubarb and Rice. —Wipe the Rhubarb 
with a clean cloth and peel off the outside skin, 
cut it into inch lengths, and put it into a very 
clean saucepan, with just a table-spoonful of 
water, a liberal quantity of sugar, and a few 
strips of Lemon-peel. Cover close, boil until 
tender. Boil a breakfastcupful of Rice in boiling 
water a quarter of an hour, strain away the 
water, and well wash the Rice in cold water 
three times ; let it drain well, then return it to 
the saucepan and stand it near the fire to get 
warm. Serve with the stewed Rhubarb. 
Cucumber and Watercress salad. 

- Pare two Cucumbers rather thickly. Slice 
very thin, season with salt and pepper, and 
dress with half-a-cupful of thick sour cream, to 
which have been added three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. Arrange on a dish with Watercress. 
Tho dressing is a very good one to use for a 
Potato salad, using new Potatoes cut into cubes, 
and combining with Chives which have been 
chopi>ed tine. 

Rhubarb wine (Rind, >• of 
To every 5 lb. of Rhubarb 1 gallon of cold 
spring water ; and to every gallon of liquor 
;; lb. of crushed lump sugar, \ oz. of isinglass, 
and the rind of one Lemon. Wipe the Rhubarb 
and bruise it with a wooden mallet in a largo 
wooden tub. When reduced to pulp weigh it, 
and to every 5 lb. add 1 gallon of water ; let 
these remain for three days, stirring three or 
four times a day. On the fourth day prets tho 
pulp through a hair sieve, put the liquor in a 
tab, and to every gallon put £ oz. of isinglass 
dissolved, and 3 lo. of crushed lump sugar, 
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stirring it in till dissolved, and add the Lemon- 
rind. Let this remain five or six days until the 
fermentation begins to subside, when a crust or 
head will be formed, which must be carefully 
skimmed off. Put the wine into a cask, and if 
after that it ferments, rack it off into another 
cask, and in a fortnight stop it down. If not 
sweet enough add a little more sugar, taking 
care that the cask is full. Bottle in February 
and March. It will be ready next summer, but 
will improve by keeping. The colour can be 
improved by adding a little Red-Currant juice. 

Green Tomato pickle (R. J. J.-One 
gallon of green Tomatoes, gathered dry, remove 
the outer skin, and slice the peeled fruit. Two 
and a half tablespoonfuls of ground Mustard, 
a gill of Mustard-seed, a tablespoonful of 
powdered Cinnamon, half a pound of brown 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of Cloves, and three 
pints of vinegar are required. Divide the 
spices into three equal parts, and put into three 
small muslin bags. Take half the quantity of 
vinegar, and boil the spices in it for half an 
hour. Then put in the sugar and stir till 
thoroughly melted. Place a third of the sliced 
Tomatoes at the bottom of the jar, put in one 
of the spiced bags, and pour a third of the 
boiled vinegar over. Then another third of 
Tomato, bag and vinegar, till all aro arranged. 
Fill the jar with the cold vinegar, covering the 
pickle, using more vinegar if necessary. Con¬ 
veniently stoae for at least a month. 

Vegetable puree. —Place one ounce of 
dripping or butter in a frying-pan. Cut into 
it one small Onion, one Carrot, a Potato, and a 
Turnip. Stir till all the vegetables are slightly 
browned, then place them in a stewpan, add 
two tablespoonfuls of Rice, a little Celery-seed, 
and two quarts of cold water or stock. Simmer 
gently for an hour, and press the whole through 
a fine sieve. Return to the saucepan, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, moistened in a little cold 
water. Stir continually till it boils, add a 
seasoning of pepper and salt, and serve. This 
soup should ee just about the consistence of 
cream. If after you have finished the boiling 
it should appear too thick, add a little hot stock 
or milk. 

Omelet with Strawberries. — Pick 
about forty large, ripe, and very fresh Straw 
berries; select twenty of the finest ones and cut 
them in four; then place them in a bowl with 
Bugar a piece of Orange-peel, and two spoon 
fuls of rum ; keep them in a cool place. Presb 
the remainder of the Strawberries through a 
fine sieve and put the pulp into a bowl to 
sweeten, and also lay on ice. Break seven or 
eight eggs in a vessel, mix in two soup-spoon¬ 
fuls of sugar, two soup-spoonfuls of good cream, 
a few small bits of butter, and a grain of salt; 
beat up well. Heat some fresh butter in a pan, 
pour in the beaten eggs, and stir with a fork 
until they thicken ; when the omelet detaches 
from the pan bring it forward and fill it with 


PREPARE FOR A DRY SEASON. | ■■ a if■ ■■ ■ ^ ^ 

joHrpiGGOTTs G. HAYWARD 

REQUISITES. 


F.R.H.S., 


DURABLE GARDEN 



Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS. 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 



Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials. 


GOtUrttv? Blze * and qualities 

60 feet i by 1 Ply with fittings complete. 

BEST MAKE.’ " " . 

60 feet j by 1 Ply 

* by i „ ;; ;; . 

To paJWF HOSE REELS (Best make).’ 
io carry 60 feet i in. hose 
*i 120 „ I in. „ 

.. 180 „ fi n. „ . 

With SWING WATER HARROWS. 

l-Jtrliu oi fc ^j OU ? h L Iro n Frame, Galvanised Cistern. 
12 galls., 21a. 6d. I 20 Kails., 28«. 9d. I 30 galls, 34*. 9d 

3.-ROYLES PATENT TAP UNION. 

I or A in. tap . . 



To fit j 


r ! 


NAVY SERGE SUITS, for pardoning.11 2 

All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom 

117, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK S TREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GLASS 


the cut-ui 


HERRING 

NETS 


ip Strawberries without any of the 
‘J turn it over with one stroke on a 
long dish. Give it a pretty shape, bosprinkle 
with powdered sugar, glaze with a red-hot iron 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, and 
surround with the pur<$e, into which should be 
incorporated the liquid from the quartered 
Strawberries. 

Orange meringue.-Thoroughly wash, t ^ r . K „ 

and pick over ^ lb. of the best Rice, put it into —- 

a saucepan with plenty of water, and place it 
over the fire. When the water boils drain it off 
the Rice, and pour in its place 1 quart of milk, 
add 1 lb. of crushed loaf sugar and the thinly- 
pared rind of one Lemon, and stew the Rice 
gently at the side of the fire until almost dry. 
reel the rind off’ six Oranges and put into a 
saucepan with some thick syrup made with loaf 
sugar and a small quantity of water ; place the 
lid on and let the rinds steep for twenty minutes 
at the side of the fire. Trim off all the white 
pith of the Oranges, and remove the seeds by 
coring them like Apples. When the Rice has 
cooled mix with it the beaten yolks of three eggs ; 
put a layer of the Rice on a flat dish, pile the 
remainder up to form a kind of wall, place the 
Oranges in the centre, and strain the syrup over. 

Whisk the whites of the three eggs to a stiff 
snow with two tablcspoonfuls of castor sugar, 
spread it over the Oranges. Dust a small 
quantity of castor sugar ovprj^ie whole and bake 
for twenty minutes in a moderate, ovon. * Ber>e 
on the same dish. V_l\ t pi f*L 


Free os Rail in London, 
packages included. 
l5-o«.. 100 ft. 21-oz., 100. 
4t.hs .. 8 b. 6d. .. 11s. 6d. 

3rd* 9s. 6d. .. 12s. 6d 

in v. 7; o a LiM °S * iz ' a Otway* in stock 

f? £ y ??* J 4 J°- 16 b y 12. 18 by 12, 20 by 12. 
20 by 15 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 1P * 22 by 16 - 24 by 16, 
GUuui cut to any size at a slight advance on the above prices. 
eia«» 18 cut and pocked in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition Taint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

* 1°^?® [ or Pnces for large quantities, when special 
quotations will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper 

J. B. ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

31, M oor-lane, Crlpplegato, London, E.C. 

NATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 
18. per cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any 
Station in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

„ . 2foh Annual Collection of Reports:— 

NATIVE GUANO FOR POTATOES, VEGETABLES, 4c 
w» LE ’i^r ab I < I ard l enB ’ gentry, used for vegetables, 
Vine, Fig, and Peach borders, and fruit-trees; results: “ All 
cr ?Pi T, e !7 8°°d An excellent manure. I am very well 
satisfied. 0. B. Milia Portland, used for Potatoes, Carrots, 
TeA'rrv2" n ? .’t f : 5°°^ • 1 hft d Pplendid crops.” 

NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, 4c. 

S oIn ® 8t P * rk - Sherborne, used for aU garden 
creme, Grapes, Peaches, Tomatoes, pot-plants, 4c.; results: 

Heavy crop*. A good, cheap, and useful manure; really 
good return for money spent." J. Allen, Dartford, used for 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants; results: "Very 
good. I am well pleased.” 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 

^JjSr^ramphle.^ of 


THIS 18 Hayward’s No. l and No. 2. 


No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants, Painted one coat, 16-oz. glass, all neces¬ 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following pnces. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
fre~ 


List, post free. 

No. 1 Span-roof. 

7 ft long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0 

9 ft. „ 6 ft. ,, 4 0 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 0 

12 ft. „ 8 ft. „ 6 0 0 


No. 2 Lean-to 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 

8 ft. „ 5 ft. „ 2 16 

10 ft „ 7 ft. „ 4 10 

12 ft. ,8 ft. „ 5 10 


For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 

CK HAYWARD, 

ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.I 



AOKNTrt WANTKD. 


MENDED for CARDEN PURPOSES 

Size about 12 by 50 yards. 

108. each. Cash with order. 

JAS. B. CRAIG, 37, Millgate 
Arbroath, N.B. Kstah. lm 

T IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 8 ftTTong, 

. 8 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5e.; very 

strong, with brass eyelet-holes; cost four times the money. 
Post free^ from — HY. JOHN GASSON. Government Con- 


Cllve‘8 Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One Bent free bv 
Paroel Post for 3s. : three for 7«. 6d.~ INGALL PARSONS 
CLIV E 4 CO., William-street North, Birmingham 


B 


An Flower 
Tree Supports In 
Garden and Green- 
house are un- 
equalled. They are A 4' 
Strong, Durable, A Cheap. 5' 
- " 6 


16" long x 
S' „ x 
2 3" ,, x 
4' „ x 


8END F OR PRIC E LIST. 

Can be supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 35 feet. 

BAMBOO Punting Poles 
BAMBOO Yacht Mast 

M 

BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures. 
1JAMBOJH lor Furuiluro 
Making. 

BAMBOOS for Curtain 
Poles. 

BAMBOOS for Garden 

Arches. 


B A 


M 

B 


in. 1/6 100 

•In. 1/9 ,, 
■in. 2/- ., 
kin. 2/9 
•in. 4/- „ 
-in. 7/6 „ 
iin. 21/- „ 

Grand Rose 8takes. 

„ x f-in. 9/6 ,, 

„ x I-in. 20/- „ 

„ x j-in. 10/6 „ 

„ X J-in. 21/- ,, 

„ X 1-in. 30/- ,, 

o o s 


o 
o 

PRICE LIST FREE, c 

Terms— Cash with Order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing: 
150 Bamboos, asstd 
sizes from 1 ft. 6 in. up to 
7 ft. long. 


IJORiSES FOR SALE.—Choice of clean-legged, 

* ood . active Horses, aged from 4 to 8 years. Bred on 
the farm, and can be seen at work on application to STEELE. 
Ridge Hill. East Grin stead. Sussex 


TARPAULIN.—I - have a great quantity of 

rr large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 26s. per cwt. Lot suit- 
,or buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GASS ON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

:OTECT YOUfc GARDENS. — Garden 

petting, oiled ami dressed ; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s. ; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s.; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Carriage 

K id on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
ve received and approved of the netting. Price List of 
Garden Tents and Marquees po st free.—H. .T. GASSON. Rye 

THE READING GREENHOUSES AND 

”■ FORCING-HOUSES.—Thoroughly well built, and satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 21-oz.; iron- 
!^ rk . of . b® 8 ' quality. Forcing-houses, 20ft. by 12ft., £10; 
by 12ft- IQs. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft., £13 15s 


20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not I l°a& 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing-houses, 40ft. 
b y 12ft., £5 : lOOft. hy 12ft., £11, on rail, Reading. Catalogue 
free.—O. PARSONS. 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 

G OLUGICIDE ” — “ SLUGICIDE.”—Certain 

* **> 81ugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to 


plants and domestio animals. The ___ 

Seedsmen, or postpaid of 


lie "SLUGICIDE 


atest boon to gardeners 
. per box, of Seedsmen, or post paid 
’ COMPANY, Maryleport-street, Bris: 


The Bamboo Co., 

Star Works, Great 
Sutton Street, E.C. 

GLASS - CHEAP GLASS. 

4thB, 15-oz., in 50-feet boxes. 

Sizes from 10 by 8 up to 14 by 10, at 4s. 6d. per box. 

4ths, 21-oz., in 100-feet boxes. 

Sizes 10 by 8 and 12 by 3, at 88 . per box. 

3rds, 21-oz., in 200-feet boxes. 

Sizes from 9 by 7 up to 14 by 10, at 18s. per box. 

Ex wharf, London. All other sizes equally cheap, Full 
detailed list of stock sizes sent free on application to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, Rirhofhoate Street Within, London, E.C. 


15/- 


FOR ROOKS, PICE0NS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerlesg, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
fided from Government Rifles, and fitted t-o take 12-gauge 


vertea irom Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
C F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration Unequalled for all 
’ > distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breed 

lore, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d Walking-stick Gun:-. 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7 b. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List 
MIDLAND GUN CO.. Bath-street, Birmingham 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from ravage* of 

A birds. - Tanned NETTING, 35 square yards for Is. Will 
not rot if left out in all weathers. Sent any width ; carriage 
paid on all orders over 5e. As supplied to the Royal Gardens^. 
Sent on approval. Hundreds of testimonials.— H 
GASSON, Fishing FleiT, Rye, Sunaei 


JOHN 
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FOR FUMIGATING. 

FOR SYRINGING OR DIPPING, 
FOR WATERING EUCHARIS. 

Used by hundreds of the best . \ 

Gardeners In the 
Kingdom. 






lamps or oil required, 
child can use them. 

NO ATTENTION NEEDED AFTER LIGHTING. 

injure delicate foliage, nor deposit 
^ __ nicotine on fruit. 

FUml ^M. ln |uchapls e Mlte°klilep > f l p^ t «' ‘Tuarte'TiS °^: 

CLIBRAN’S, ALTRINCHAM & MANCHESTER. 

^ I oR FRQM your seedsman._ 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOCRAPHS, 

1896 . 


The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1896. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1 .— Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens.—A prize of Ten Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Five Guineas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than. twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
homo landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.— Flowering Plants.— A prize of 
Six Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—Borders, Groups of Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens.—A prize of Five Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Three Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., water and 
water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 
ferneries. 

Class 4.—Lawns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 

_A prize of Six Guineas, and a Second Prize 

of Three Guineas for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees, old 
Yew hedges ; evergreens as shelters to bowling- 
greens, gardens, and arbours, picturesque wood¬ 
land, park, or pleasure ground drives, and 
Grass walks. This class may also include fine 
trees of all kinds, and trees of historic interest. 

Class 5.— Rose Gardens.— A prize of Five 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for not less than twelve photographs of 
varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies, 
or any other picture of Roses. 

Class 6.—Best Garden Fruits.—A prize of 
Five Guineas, and a Second Prize of £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 

? hotographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
’eaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown on the branches, not crowded on 
disho 3 . No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too email to distinctly show 
the form, or in whj£h, owing to crowding, the 
form.cannotbesc|fh*1 £> 

Class 7.—BEsT^ffAlALLLi^l K. prize of 
Five Guineas and a Seconi£3rize or Two 


Guineas for not less than twelve photo-1 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 

Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 

should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege¬ 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 8.—Irish Gardens.—As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first Prize of Seven Guineas, 
and a Second Prize of Three Guineas, for not 
less than twelve photographs of views of the 
most beautiful Irish gardens. Every kind of 
garden may be included. 

Class 9.—Scotch Houses and Gardens.—A 
prize of Seven Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
ana every kind may be included. 

Class 10.—Cut Flowers, Vases, etc.—A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of flowers in 
glasses and vases, including table decorations and 
any pretty ways of using cut-flowers. Planta in 
tubs or vases of good shape in the open air or 
greenhouses and window decorations may be 
included in this class; also good garden seats, 
verandahs, etc. 


nood paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving 
8bcond.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description qf the objects tbown. should 
be plainly written in ink on the back oj eacn photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third. —All communications rclatiiig to the competition 
be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southampton street 

. . i t rr n A It. fnr ll'htrh 


"cav^-garden. LoiuDm, Jf.C., 'and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be parked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled Photographic 
CompetitionUnsuccessful competitors who wish, their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 



for 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 

CROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c. 

BRITANNIA WORKH, WHARF 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. ^ 
Write for Illustrations, Testimo- ^ 
nials, and full particulars ^ 

(sent post free) 


Roods, Skylights, 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract rtifttired. 


and 



All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 

What to avoid.— Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into comjjetition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects shotdd be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for ««*• 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They shoidd not be 
\ mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
1 by L inches. The subjects should not be over¬ 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors 
First — The photograph* may be of object* in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
haw the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 



For destroying Insects on \ 

Grower of any note all oyer the V 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

Carriage Paid. 

E. C. HUGHES, VICTORIA ST., MANCHESTER. 

Sold by all Seedsmen. Pamphlets free onapplwalvm 

RUSTIC WORK 

G. W. RILEY, Herne Hill, S.E. 

RUSTIC WORKS, 

‘ Absolutely Largest Stock In England.” 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL. 

J. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY |ALL 
ROOMS, 3S, King-street, Coven^ganlen. i^udon. i:^ 
lishetl 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogu 
on application or post free. 


neces, 
L ny sue 
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VEGETABLES & HOW TO GROW THEM. 

The Potato. 

This, decidedly the most important of all 
vegetable crops, is a half-hardy perennial plant, 
probably indigenous to parts of Peru and Brazil, 
and first introduced to this country about 
1580 90. It was not, however, cultivated to any 
great extent until towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, when it came rapidly into 
favour. The outbreak of the destructive disease 
known as Feronospora (or Phytopthora), in 1845, 
imparted a considerable check to its progress, 
but of late years the introduction of vigorous 
hybrid varieties and improved methods of culti¬ 
vation have restored to the plant almost its 
pristine vigour, and it is now cultivated to an 
enormous extent in all parts of the country. 

The Potato, though not at all particular as to 
soil, good crops being frequently grown (by the 
aid of suitable manures) in all kinds of staples, 
from stiff clay to nearly pure sand, thrives 
best on a deep, rich, and warm loamy material 
of a sandy nature. A thoroughly “ free,” or 
friable root-run is of great importance as 
allowing the fibres or “ strings ” upon which 
the tubers are formed to run freely, and the 
latter to swell up without meeting with any resist¬ 
ance. To this end the soil between the rows should 
he frequently worked or loosened with the hoe, 
or if of at all a heavy description, with a steel 
fork, while the haulm is growing and the roots 
forming, and for the same reason planting with 
a dibber is, except in the very lightest of soils, 
a most undesirable method, and ought never to 
be practised. 

Manuring is a matter to which too much 
attention cannot be paid. A considerable quan¬ 
tity of manurial nourishment is necessary to 
the production of heavy crops of tubers, espe¬ 
cially when the same crop is grown on the ground 
year after year, but if any excess of strong stable- 
manure, or of that of a nitrogenous description, 
is employed, the growth becomes too vigorous 
and rank, particularly in a wet season, and the 
tubers, if numerous and large, will be of a soft 
and watery nature, or in some eases the crop 
may be actually deficient in quantity as well as 
of very inferior quality. The chemical substances 
or principles chiefly required for the healthy 
growth of the Potato are potash, lime, and phos¬ 
phoric acid (phosphates), as well as a moderate 
amount of nitrogen (ammonia, etc.). Thus the 
phosphate, or better still, the superphosphate of 
lime, with plenty of wood-ashes, burnt earth, etc., 
or what comes to much the same thing, an 
annual dressing of kainit given early in the year, 
with a light sprinkling of ammonia sulphate or 
nitrate of soda (to supply nitrogen) applied later 
on, when the plants are in growth, are found to 
be the most efficacious fertilisers, as a general 
rule. A moderate quantity of stable-manure is 
also usually desirable ; but unless the ground is 
naturally of a very poor or hungry nature, from 
eight to ten or twelve loads at the outside of 
this material will be found ample, and more 
will prove to have an injurious effect in some 
way upon the crop. 
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A very common and at the same time a suffi¬ 
ciently good method of applying stable or 
farmyard manure for Potatoes is to lay it in the 
furrows or drills, either directly over or under 
the sets, at the time of planting. Here, and 
especially when placed above the sets, it is 
found just where it is most needed, and while 
in a dry soil or season it aids in keeping the 
roots moist and cool, where the land is heavy it 
causes it to be lighter, and keeps the tubers 
clean also. On very light soils it is probably 
best to place the manure beneath the sets, and 
to lay it over them where it is of a heavy or 
clayey nature. With a heavy or damp and cold 
soil to deal with, I have found it highly bene¬ 
ficial, particularly when the season proves w r et, 
to lay the sets on 2 inches or 3 inches of “bal¬ 
last ’’ clay (burnt in the rough, with small coal), 
placed in the furrows, and even to cover them in 
whole or part, with the same. The super¬ 
phosphate should be dusted in the drills at the 
time of planting, using it at the rate of 4 cwt. or 
5 cwt. to the acre. Bone-meal usually answers 
equally well with the above, and in some cases 
has an even better result. Kainit should be 
applied in the winter or early spring, as it 
dissolves slowly, using 2 cwt. or 3 cwt. to the 
acre. A sprinkling of ammonia sulphate (where 
the land is heavy or damp), or nitrate of soda 
(best on light, sandy soils), given just before 
earthing up for the last time, greatly encourages 
the growth and weight of the crop, as well as 
imparting a healthy deep green hue to the 
foliage, and on light soils a little salt applied 
at the same time as before will also do good. 
Two hundred-weight of either of the first, and 
rather more salt, to the acre will suffice; but 
unless rain falls shortly afterwards this late 
dressing will be comparatively ineffectual. 

In planting, which may take place from the 
middle or end of March until the first or even 
second week in May, according to the 
prevailing weather, local climate, the position, 
variety employed, etc., plenty of space must 
be alfowecl between both the rows and the 
sets, if good crops are to be had. For the 
old Ashleaf variety, Sharpe’s Victor, or other 
low, compact - growing kinds, 20 inches to 
24 inches between the row's, and 8 inches or 
9 inches from set to set will suffice, especially if 
room is limited, but for those of larger growth 
planted in the open 2 h feet and 10 inches or 
12 inches respectively is not an inch too much in 
good ground, and the vigorous main-crop 
varieties, such as Magnum Bonuni, Reading 
Giant, etc., will do still better with a distance 
of fully 3 feet between the rows. These 
should run north and south if possible, or if on 
a decided slope, up and down hill rather than 
crosswise. 

After planting, the ground must be flat-hoed 
occasionally, as required, to keep down weeds, 
but if possible avoid doing this until the rows 
can be plainly seen, to avoid any risk of cutting 
off the young tops just below the surface. 
When up hoe w ell between the rows, and draw 
up a little soil on each side, especially if the 
nights are frosty, or if practicable throw some 
dry litter, straw, or Fern lightly over the tender 
tops. Should the soil be heavy, or become at 
all caked and hard, better just loosen the surface 


W'ith a fork, going C inches or 8 inches deep, 
shortly before earthing up, or if necessary soon 
after the haulm appears. The best depth at 
w'hicli to plant is about 0 inches, or rather less 
in heavy ground. Where the sets are cut each 
piece must have at least one good strong eye, 
and the work should be done and the cut pieces 
be laid out to dry a day or tw r o before planting 

For a very early crop some seed of an early 
variety should be planted on a w'arm and well- 
sheltered south border some time in February or 
the early part of March. The soil ought to be 
fairly light, rich, and deep, yet thoroughly mel¬ 
low and sweet, and the sets have been started 
previously by laying them out thinly in a light, 
warm place, until the sprouts are 1 inch to 
2 inches in length. Then plant carefully, and 
protect from night frosts when the tops appear, 
with straw, litter, or in any convenient way. 
These late spring frosts are the bane of the 
early Potato-planter, and when they affect the 
plants reduce the crop as well as delaying it con¬ 
siderably and injuring the quality. Early Pota¬ 
toes may also be forced in frames over a mild 
hot-bed, or planted out or grown in pots in 
vineries, Tomato-houses, or the like. 

Digging may be commenced as soon as the 
tubers of a good early kind attain a usable size, 
but some varieties are much better adapted for 
digging young than others. The best roots 
oiiglit to be reserved for seed, but bear in mind 
that for this purpose, or if to be kept any length 
of time, the tubers must be fully matured. lJry 
the roots slightly, and then store in ashed, cellar, 
room, or “ clamp ” where they will be dry and 
cool, yet safe from frost, and in perfect darkness, 
with a gentle current of air all through them. 
Seed Potatoes, however, need not be kept dark, 
but on the contrary, if freely exposed to light, 
and thus “ greened,” they become much hardier, 
standing several degrees of frost uninjured, and 
keeping better than those blanched. 

The disease is an element that must be care¬ 
fully reckoned with. To plant ‘ * soft ” varieties, 
such as White Elephant, Snowdrop, Early Rose, 
Puritan, etc., on heavy or damp land, or in 
heavily-manured ground, is merely to invite an 
attack and almost certain loss. Much depends 
on the w'eather, of course, but if suitable kinds 
are planted in w r ell-tilled and thoroughly open 
ground, using plenty of burnt earth, lime, and 
the other fertilisers mentioned above instead of 
much strong stable or farm-yard manure, there 
will not be much trouble from this cause in an 
average season. The best disease-resisting 
Potatoes, in my experience, are (commencing 
with the early varieties), Victor, Ringleader 
(Sutton’s), Harbinger, Satisfaction, Windsor 
Castle, Magnum Bonum, and Reading Giant; 
White Beauty of Hebron also does well on either 
heavy or light soils, and may be dug very early. 
Where disease is very troublesome only early 
kinds should be grown. But if taken in time, 
a couple of sprayings with the “ Bouillie 
Bordelaise ” (a mixture of about 10 lb. each of 
sulphate of copper and lime to 100 gallons of 
water), will effectually prevent or check the 
progress of the disease. Give a first application 
about the middle of July, or earlier if necessary, 
and a second a fortnight later, covering the 
foliage w'ell each time. B. C. R. 
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Mushroom-growing:. — 1 ^ avo a small 
stovo, 14 feet by 12 feet, heated with two flow 
and return pipes, the stages on each side being 
§ feet from floor. The}' are slated and covered 
over with white spar. Could I grow Mush¬ 
rooms with success underneath the stage. If 
so, how should I prepare the bed? If not, 
Av ould it do to grow Ferns under ?—Venus. 

%* You may grow Mushrooms through the 
autumn and winter under the stages of the 
greenhouse, if you are careful, without injury 
to the plants. But there must be no escape of 
ammonia from the manure after it is taken into 
the house, or the greenhouse plants will suffer. 
The best course to adopt is to mix one barrow¬ 
ful of fresh loamy soil with every four barrowsful 
of manure. The latter should be fairly fresh. 
The bed should be about a foot thick when 
firmed, and as soon as possible after the bed is 
made cover it an inch deep with fairly dry 
earth. This will absorb any gases which may 
escape from the manure. But to make quite 
sure leave a little air on the house till the bed is 
safe. Spawn about 85 (legs, or 90 (legs. If 
properly firmed it is not likely to get too not. 

Summer Turnips.— Sowings of Early 
Milan may now be followed by sowing Snow¬ 
ball, Veitch’s Red Globe, and, for those who 
prefer a \'ellow-fleshed Turnip, Orange Jelly 
will be found most satisfactory. Where room 
is plentiful I would recommend that all the 
above sorts be included in this sowing, as then 
more of a succession will be secured ; and as one 
is never sure about Turnips running to seed 
in a young state, greater security is given by 
such a course. Avoid south or even any extra 
sunny borders now, and for the rest of the 
season choose rather an east or noith border, 
the same being extra well prepared by the 
incorporation of some rich manure, the ground 
being deeply tilled and firmly trodden unless 
lieav}’ naturally. As before stated, manure from 
fowl-houses is excellent for Turnips, provided 
always it lias been well dried and powdered 
previously. It is bad practice to use it in a wet, 
raw state, especially near the surface. If, in 
addition to that dug in, a coating of it in 
powdered form, mixed with half the quantity of 
soot, is applied to the surface as soon as the 
crop is thinned, it will aid in warding off the 
dreaded fly, which is often most troublesome to 
Turnips sown now. Take care to thin early, as 
when left crowded they get drawn, and the base 
of the bulb becoming exposed, they never do so 
well. From 1 foot to 15 inches apart is not 
too much for summer crops of the more robust- 
growing varieties. Dusting overhead imme¬ 
diately thinning has been completed with 
wood-ashes will often prevent the fly from 
attacking the tender seedlings, and if this can 
be done they soon grow out oi harm’s way.—R 
Utilising Celery ridges. — In most 
gardens these will all now be prepared. It is a 
great gain to get the trenches thrown out in 
in good time, as the ridges can be utilised for 
such quick-growing crops as Lettuce, Spinach, 
and the dwarf early-hearting kinds of Cabbage 
where room is scarce. I have on Celery ridges 
often grown Walcheren Cauliflower for cutting 
in August. Whatever is planted on the ridges 
must be well looked after as regards water. I 
sometimes sow Lettuces on the ridges, and thin 
the seedlings out to a growing distance, thus 
saving the labour of transplanting. Especially 
is this an advantage in hot weather when trans¬ 
planted crops need so much artificial watering. 
Thinning out must, however, in such cases be 
done at a very early stage.—G. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

A thin shade is absolutely necessary now in bright 
weather, and the ventilation should be as perfect as 
possible, and air should be left on all night, more or less, 
according to the condition of the weather and the position 
of the house, whether exposed to winds or sheltered. 
Glass-houses should, as far as possible, be placed in 
sheltered positions. Liquid-manure may be given freely 
now in a weak state to all plants producing flowers or 
approaching the flowerjng condition, and pot-bound 
plants will always benefit from a little stimulant, especially 
if it is not convenient to repot. Pelargoniums going out 
of bloom may be placed outside in some open situation to 
ripen the wood in preparation for cutting down. The 
usual course is to ripen wood by exposure, cut down in 
July, and put in the cuttings, though in the case of new 
or scarce kinds cuttings may betaken any time and potted 
singly in small pots in sandy soil. Cuttings of 
“Geraniums ” or Pelargoniums will strike anywhere now 
if the soil is kept reasonably moist. Pot on Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and pinch leaders to make the plants 
bushy. The whole family requires abundance of light to 
bring out the true character of flower and foliage. A good 
collection of Zonal* are very effective now, and the Double 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are also exceedingly valuable for 
conservatory, as so much can be done with them. They 
will quickly cover a l()-foot wall under glass, or they may 
be planted in baskets and encouraged to hang over. 
There is abundant variety in colour. The pink and white 
Mme. Crousse are invaluable where rapid growth is 
required; but Charles Turner, Louis Thibaut, Jeanne 
d’Arc are good for pot culture, and the list may be much 
extended. Hydrangeas should be pruned after flowering, 
and the cuttings put in. If plunged in a bed with a little 
warmth still in the bed they will root much quicker. The 
white Dr. Hogg is very useful. All Spiraeas which have 
done flowering must ‘ be planted out and thoroughly 
watered when necessary. Shift Tree-Carnations into large 
pots, and stand them on coal-ash bed outside. Stop the 
weakly plants to induce breaks lower down, as the flowers 
will be more valuable in winter. 

North House. 

For retarding purposes a north-house is very useful, and, 
in fact, quite indispensable to the exhibitor, and it comes 
in very useful for Azaleas, Heaths, and similar plants in 
winter. Calceolarias arc beautiful now in a north-house. 
Fuchsias also after they come into bloom thrive well in 
such a position, and "they will not require shading. 
Shading always weakens the growth of flowering plants, 
and should he used as little as possible. 

Stove. 

Move Eucharis Lilies to the vinery or a house rather 
cooler than the stove to ripen and rest the bulbs. These 
bulbs are true “evergreens,” and should never be dried off 
so as to injure the foliage. Of course, less water will be 
given whilst the plants are in a lower temperature. Do 
not repot often if the bulbs are in good condition and 
flowering well; but liquid-manure may be given freely 
when in heat and the spikes are wanted. Move some of 
Lhe hardiest stove plants to a cool-house now to ripen. 
Gardenias, Francisccas, Kondeletias, and other flowering 
stove plants may he moved to a cooler house now, and if 
placer! outside for a month about the middle of July they 
wallflower all the better for it. I have had Francisceas 
and Gardenias bloom much more freely after a month’s 
exposure outside, due precautions being taken to gradually 
inure the foliage to the sun and the freer circulation 
when a plant or plants are first taken out from a glass¬ 
house. If there is no north-house or deep cold-pit to 
place them in, I have placed them under the shelter of a 
tree for a week or tw'o till the leaves are a bit hardened. 

Ripening Grapes 

must have a free ventilation— i.e., the atmosphere must be 
constantly in motion and change going on to keep the 
interior buoyant and sweet. Grapes will not colour or 
ripen well in a stuffy house. Black Hamburghs and 
black Grapes generally will ripen well under a fairly thick 
canopy of leaves; hut white Grapes, Muscat* especially, 
want a strong light to give them the true amber tint so 
much admired. In some cases, when the Vines are 
getting just a little out of condition through close 
stopping, a little more freedom may be permitted to the 
lateral growth after colouring begins; but judgment is 
required, as too much late wood growth excites the Vines 
injuriously, which have been and will again l.e forced 
early, at a time when the main object should he quietness 
and a gradual sinking away to rest. 

Melons. 

The bright sunny weather has been very suitable for 
Melons, as plent y" of air could be given to harden the 
foliage, which, with fairly early closing after sprinkling 
with soft water, has resulted in a heavy crop of fine fruit. 
Early ventilation should always be combined with early 
closing, not necessarily opening the lights wide, but 
giving enough air to set up circulation inside as soon as 
the sun acts upon the glass. 

Window Gardening:. 

Tuberous Begonias are very effective now. Seedlings 
are easily raised, and may he planttd out in abed first 
year to get strong. They will grow faster in a bed of good 
soil than in small pots. * Arum Lilies may be planted out 
now for the summer ; they must have water. Heaths, 
Azaleas, and other hard-wooded plants will do better in 
cold pit now, very freely ventilated night and day. 

Outdoor Garden. 

I have been much interested during the present 
extremely drv weather in watching the growth of a lot of 
herbaceous plants set out last March on a piece of recently- 
trenched and manured land. Not a drop of water has 
been used ; but the soil has been kept loose by frequent 


* In cold or northern districts the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later them is here indicated with equally good 

results. 


hoeing. Without this bright sunshine the growth would 
probably have been too luxuriant; but the sturdy yet 
vigorous growth proves that deep cultivation and moderate 
manuring, with a loose surface, is better than a continual 
dribble of water. I have long been convinced that if the 
land was better worked and kept in a loose, friable 
condition on the surface, there would be little necessity 
for watering established plants in our climate. Remove 
all suckers from ltoses, both dwarf and standards, and see 
that the latter are securely staked. The heads are heavy 
now with buds and blossoms, and an extra puff of wind 
would do injury. Get Verbenas and Heliotropes pegged 
dow n before the stems get stiff. Lantanas make a pretty 
bed when pegged down. See that Carnations are properly 
staked and tied. When growing rapidly the tree kinds 
need regulating sometimes. Cut Box edgings and Privet 
hedges in showery weather. Gladiolus should have a 
light mulch placed over the surface, but a heavy mulch 
would be injurious, as the plants like to feel the sun’s 
warmth. The best kind of mulch for this family is sifted 
charred rubbish heap. Put in cuttings of links. 

Fruit Garden. 

The fruit grower has a good many irons in the fire now. 
Late Grapes are coming on, and the thinning must be done 
promptly. It is best to run through the bunches a second 
time where they are expected to hang till late in winter or 
early in spring. The regulation of the lateral growth will 
not admit of delay. Where the shoots have broken away 
every day’s neglect means loss of force. It has been said 
that excessive grow'th abruptly removed has caused 
shanking, and there is no doubt permitting the house to 
get full of young soft growth and then all at oiicj remov¬ 
ing it will give a serious check, the effect of wh ch will be 
felt in the future. Peaches on walls must be kept free 
from insects, and really if the right means are taken there 
is no difficulty in keeping down the fly—either green or 
black. It is simply a question of being up to time, w-hich 
means—keep a close watch, and begin the attack with 
Tobacco-powder the moment the first insect is seen. 
Layer runners of Strawberries as soon as they can be 
obtained. There are several ways of doing this, all about 
equally good so far as results are concerned. Get 
strong runners in good time, and grow the sorts for 
the main crop which experience tells one are best for a 
particular situation. Royal Sovereign is being highly 
spoken of as a forcing Strawberry, but more than one 
j'ear’s trial will be required before Paxtons and Queens 
are thrust out in the cold. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The weather at the time of planting is very dry, and 
sowing or transplanting without first moistening the toil 
will be almost useless ; but we hope rain will soon solve 
this question. A mulch of manure will be very valuable 
to Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Globe Artichokes, and 
Beans, and the surface where no mulch is used should be 
freely stirred with the hoe. If watering is done at all it 
should be given in sufficient quantities to thoroughly 
moisten the ground as far as the roots extend, and lhe 
next morning loosen up the surface with the hoe. If this 
is not done the sun will bake the ground, and the crust 
will crack and out will rush all the moisture. Sow a few 
seeds of the Green Curled Endive. First moisten the ground 
and then stir up with the fork to get a fine tilth, and sow 
the seeds in drills, afterwards shading by laying a mat 
over the bed or in some other way, Cardoons which have 
been raised under glass may be planted in trenches of 
rather larger capacity and at wider intervals than thofe 
prepared for Celery. Keep Cucumliers well stopped back 
under glass, and top-dress as fast as the roots work to the 
surface. Top-dressings and pinching will be found the 
mainstay of Cucumbers now. Cut the fruit when quite 
young. Mushrooms in buildings must have plenty of 
moisture both in the bed and also in the atmosphere. 
Unless the buildings are closely constructed the air will 
get dry inside, ana then the Mushrooms will be inferior. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from June ISih 
to June 20th. 

Made a last sowing of Marrow I’t-as. Sometimes these 
are very successful; a good deal depends upon the 
weather. Lax Lon's Supreme and William the First were 
sown at the same time. A further sowing will be made 
in a fortnight or three weeks’ time of the latter. Globe 
Artichokes were mulched with rich manure some time 
ago, and lately we have been giving liquid-manure to keep 
up the vigour of the plants as long as possible. But one 
of the means of obtaining a later supply is to cut down the 
plants in May, or just before they begin to bear ; this 
brings a later growth, and by making new' plantings 
frequently late-flowering heads are obtained. Thinned out 
finally young vegetables, chiefly root crops, such as Beet, 
etc. Beet-seeds have grown well this season, so there has 
been no need to transplant ; but I have often had the 
best and most even-sized roots from transplanting. It is 
not much use sowing Dwarf French Beans after June 
unless there are the means of protecting them on cold 
nights. I generally make a sowing now, and a last sowing 
outside on a warm south border about 10th of July. 
These plants will be covered, if necessary, in autumn 
Placed sticks to Scarlet Runners. Staked all Tomatoes 
outside. We generally plant out from one to two thousand 
Early Ruby being the principal variety. We never water 
these plants after they are set out, but the ground is 
freely hoed, and it was"all trenched 2 feet deep some time 
back, and a good many loads of old pot ting-shed sweepings 
carted on. We are still busy potting Chrysanthemums. 
The plants are staked as soon as potted and ranged in 
rows, where wires are stretched to which the stakes ojo 
secured. The rows are about 3 feet apart, so that ample 
room will be left to water, and do the necessary tying and 
disbudding. Sowed Turnips on the coolest bottom land 
available. Sprinkled a little superphosphate along the 
drills with the seeds to give them a start. Tomatoes in 
houses must not be permitted to suffer from want of 
water. The blossoms fail to set sometimes from this cause. 
Sowed Chervil and Parsley for autumn and winter use 
Only a few plants of Chervil will be required ; but Parsley 
is always in demand. Shifted on young Cyclamens ana 
Chinese Primulas. Sowed Green Curled Endive. 
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BORDERS OF HARDY FLOWERS. 

The illustration shows the beauty of borders of 
hardy flowers, and the value of associating them 
with fruit-trees. We wish hardy flowers were 
placed at their true value in gardens and parks, 
and less thought given to the bedding plants, 
which are positively irritating to look at from 
their constant repetition. A garden in early 
.Tune days should be in its first flush of summer 
beauty, not a skeleton, to be clothed as the days 
hurry on towards July, when the tender summer 
plants will have filled out somewhat their 
allotted place. One need not confine hardy 
plants to a single border, but plant them in 
front of fruit-trees, in bold beds on the lawn, 
and in less conspicuous places where one can go 
and cut freely for the house. At the present 
season a host of lovely flowers are in beauty, but 
in many places they are not seen even where 
lnmlers are provided for planting masses of t hem. 
Pieonies in great variety, Irises, German, 
Spanish, Siberian, and many others, Day Lilies, 
Larkspurs, Roses, Pinks, and a long list of 
hardy plants are now in perfection, yet 
gardeners are intent on putting out a lot of 
things that have cost much attention and 
expense during the past winter. We do not 


there is not a single case in many thousand 
plants, although both places were planted at 
the same time last year and under precisely 
similar circumstances. There is no cure that I 
am aware of for gout. The only way is to go 
over the plants carefully and examine each one. 
Where any sign of the disease exists, break or 
cut out the central part, which is always w here 
the plant is affected, and top-dress the remaining 
shoots, w'hich often are green and healthy, w’ith 
a preparation of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, into 
which they may be layered later on.—H. W. 
Weocelin, Sha/don. 


PERNS. 

RAISING FERNS FROM SEED. 

The most natural and also the quickest way of 
propagating Ferns is by means of their spores 
or seeds. These should be gathered when the 
capsules containing them begin to assume a 
brow nish colour ; the fronds should then be cut, 
put into paper bags and allowed to dry for two 
or three days, after which time the spores should 
be sow n as soon as possible, although most of 
them retain their vitality for a considerable time. 


Ferns ultimately develop, according to the 
different species, in a space of time usually 
varying from three to six months from the 
time of sowing. During that time the pots 
or pans in w'hich the spores are sown should 
bo kept in a uniform state of moisture, 
and the watering should be done by partial 
immersion by standing the pots or pans in water 
for a few inches, so that the moisture rises to 
the surface. When Fern spores germinate freely 
it is necessary that they should be several 
times divided, for if allowed to crowd and over¬ 
grow each other in the seed-pan or pot they 
are very liable to damp off. They should still 
be watered by partial immersion and no water 
should be applied overhead until t hoy have 
produced fronds. They should be gradually 
inured to the air by tilting on one side the glass 
cover, w'hich may in a short time be removed 
altogether. Until then it is best to keep the 
pots or pans at all times well shaded during 
sunshine, but not in dull weather. When fronds 
have made their appearance, the seedlings do 
not require any other shading than that to 
which the house is usually subjected. When 
the seedlings have formed a little crown and are 
provided with two or three fronds, the}’ should 
be potted singly or placed in pans or boxes and 



A border of hardy flowers in a Birmingham garden. From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Bournbrook Hall. 


w’ish tender plants wholly ignored, but more 
thought given the splendid perennials, that will 
create pictures of colour in the garden from the 
early year until the last days of autumn. 


Carnations.- Gout and drought.— 

The extremely dry weather that we have had 
lately will make the amateur who has a large 
collection of these lovely flowers somcw'hat 
nervous. Although the Carnation suffers less 
from drought than almost any other flow’er, it 
is still possible that this can be overdone, and at 
the time of writing w r e have not had a drop of 
rain for more than nine weeks, and it looks no 
more like rain now’ than it has done any time 
during that period. It is singular to observe 
the w r ay that drought develops gout amongst 
certain plants and groups of plants in certain 
aspects and not in others. Gout in Carnations 
is well described by Mr. Martin Rowan in the 
“ Carnation Manual ” as a swelling which results 
in the rotting away of the stem of the plant, and 
seems to be engendered in the first instance by 
sappy growth forced on by a high temperature 
in early summer. In my case, amongst one large 
lot of plants very much exposed to the heat of 
the sun, I ha^ lost a large number of plants 
from this complaint, while in another large area 
which is more shady and surt6ui?ded with.treks L 

Digitized by 


Although Ferns may be sow’n at any season of 
the year, the early spring is the most favourable 
time, as if properly treated, seedlings, or the 
generality of them, raised then have sufficient 
time to produco crowns strong enough to stand 
the following winter. Many ingenious w r ays of 
sowing Fern spores have been recommended, 
such as sowing on prepared flannel, etc., but, 
provided the materials used be of pure quality, 
a piece of good turfy loam, a pieco of fibrous 
peat, or sometimes a mixture of both roughly 
broken and perfectly free from decomposition of 
organic matter is all that is required. An ex¬ 
cellent w’ay of gett ing rid of vegetable or animal 
life in the material used for sowing consists in 
gently pouring the contents of a kettleful of 
boiling water over it. When the soil thus 
treated has been allowed to cool and drain it is 
ready for use, as eggs or larva* of insects, spores 
of fungi, etc., are, or should be, all destroyed. 
The Fern spores, w'hich are exceedingly minute, 
must be scattered on the surface of the pre¬ 
pared soil, and covered with either a bell- 
glass or a sheet of glass, and kept in a close, 
shady place under a handliglit if possible, but 
this is not absolutely necessary. There they 
should remain until the surface of the pots 
or pans which contain them becomes covered 
with a growth of Lichen or Liverwort appear¬ 
ance. From this singular growth the young 


kept for a time in a somewhat close atmosphere, 
well shaded and carefully W’atered until estab¬ 
lished. Greenhouse and stove Ferns require to 
be sow'n in a warm-house ; whereas for British 
and hardy exotic kinds a damp, shady, but not 
dark, corner under the stage of a greenhouse or 
cold-frame is all that is required. S. 


Forget-me-not from Guiseley.—I 

send you two bunches of a new Myosotis I have 
produced, and I should esteem it a great favour 
if you w’ould kindly give me your opinion of it? 
As it flowers about a month later than M. dissi- 
tiflora, it is a welcome addition to the family, 
particularly for cutting. I find it very useful. 
—A. Rhodes, Florist, Sin nears, Guiseley, near 
Leeds. [A bnlliant blue, flowers much richer 
in colour than the ordinary M. dissitiflora. If 
it aheays keeps its character it will be of much 
value .— Ed.] 

New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers.— We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flow’ers w'ill 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flow’ers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton w'ool should never be used for 
packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
laid over them. 
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TRENDS AND SHRUBS. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
Chionanthus virgikicus is on© of the moat 
delicately beautiful thing9 we have in hardy 
shrubs, and with not too bright or prolonged 
sunshine lasts in flower a long time. Now that 
its value as a forced shrub has been demon¬ 
strated it should find its way into many large 
conservatories early in the season, and from 
thence bo consigned to the shrubbery border. 
Oolutea arborescens is a shrub not widely known. 
It is seen to advantage just at present in a large 
border formed at the end of one of the lawns, 
backed by a nice clump of Prunus Pissardi, the 
latter flanked by two large Spiraea ariaefolia. 
Nice sprays of the highly-coloured Prunus are 
very acceptable in a cut state to mix with 
small branches of the Oolutea with Kerrias or 
flowers of similar hue. A novelty in flower 
just at present is Asimina triloba. By no 
stretch of the imagination could it be pro¬ 
nounced beautiful, but it is a very remarkable 
flower both in shape and colour. I noticed 
several flowers this year of a very intense 
hue, the shade apparently varying as one 
turned the flower from side to side, and going 
off almost to the shade of gold towards the 
centre. Perhaps the finest object in the shrub¬ 
beries just at present is the double form of 
Deutzia scabra. I have had occasion before to 
draw attention to the exceptional beauty of this 
shrub, and this year all the plants are simply a 
mass of flower. This, when one gets plants 
some 9 feet high by as much in width, naturally 
means a very beautiful display, and if one can 
manage to get something planted fairly close to 
the shrub that will contrast nicely with it, such, 
for instance, as Delphiniums or Larkspurs, the 
effect is very pleasing. The value of this shrub 
is enhanced from the fact that, like the varieties 
of Ribes, it can be very readily increased from 
cuttings, really nice little bushes l>eing furnished 
bv this means in a couple of seasons. The value 
of the white and rose-coloured double forms of 
the common Bramble for certain positions in the 
wild garden is now generally known, and one 
often comes across clumps in situations for 
which they are admirably adapted and which 
could hardly be filled more satisfactorily by any 
other plant. Like another trailing plant—the 
Ivy—these Brambles will accommocfato them¬ 
selves to almost any description of soil, although 
they are seen at their best in deep, rather hold¬ 
ing ground, a remark equally true of the common 
Blackberry. T. 


Double-flowered Kerria japonica 
turning single.— I am much interested to 
hear about your single Kerria japonica. Two 
years ago I saw the single Kerria japonica flower¬ 
ing in masses at Biarritz, and thinking it most 
valuable as a decorative plant, imported some 
plants. One survived and has just produced 
double flowers, much to my disappointment. 
The double variety flowers equally well at 
Biarritz. The single flower was new to me, and 
I have never heard of anyone but “ 0. E.” who 
knows it.—A. di: L. L. 

Paulownia imperialis flowers from 
Ireland. —Seeing your notice for rare or in¬ 
teresting plants, I enclose you a few flowers and 
leaves of Paulownia imperialis, w hich has lately 
been in full bloom on the banks of the Shannon, 
near Kilrush, eo. Clare. Is it not uncommon 
for it to flower in this country ? Twelve trees 
were brought from Japan several years ago ; of 
these three lived, but only one seemed to thrive. 
I regret the flowers being so much withered, as 
they were only sent to me when the bloom was 
passing off.— Elizabeth M. D. Eli.is, 67 < ,ws- 
rowe House, Abbey Ftaif, co. Lint* / irk. [It in 
not uncommon for the Paulownia to flower in 
mild counties. In the south of England it often 
blossoms freely. —Ed. ] 


A note from Cornwall.— You may be interested 
to hear that last August we made a Strawberry-bed in our 
new grarden, planting’ Noble and President. We have an 
enormous crop, and for a week have been enjoying Straw¬ 
berries, all of which are well over 1 oz. in weight. Peas 
were ripe more than a fortnight ago.— E. M. Tyackr. 


Primula rosea from Aberdeen.— We beg to 
Bend you a few blooms of our Primula rosea grandiflora.— 
Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, N.B. [ Brilliantly - 
coloured flowers. One gftHe finest forms uj have seen of 
this charming Hitmlamn Prinf i 


THE OAK-LEAF ROLLER-MOTH 
(TORTRIX VIREDANA). 

It is difficult to believe that this beautiful little 
green moth should in any way be the cause of 
injury to Oak-trees, but, though the moths 
themselves are perfectly harmless, their cater¬ 
pillars are most destructive to the foliage of 
Oaks, particularly in the south of Eng] land. 
They every now and then occur in such extra¬ 
ordinary numbers that they entirely divest the 
trees of their leaves, which, of course, is very 
injurious to the trees. In some years acres, 
and, indeed, miles, of woodland are infested by 
this pest; this year they appear to be un¬ 
usually abundant, and I liave seen many Oak- 
trees almost as devoid of leaves as they were at 
Christmas, and the accounts from various parts 
of England, particularly in the New Forest, 
give a deplorable description of the Oak-trees, 
which in many cases are also attacked by the 
caterpillars of other moths. This insect is by no 
means very abundant every year ; perhaps for 
some seasons tliev may be positively scarce. The 
reason of this is 1>y no means clear. Whether 
it be from the unfavourable weather the previous 
year, or just when the eggs are hatching, or an 


Oak-leaf roller moth and caterpillar ami rolled leaves. 



unusual abundance of their natural enemies, is 
uncertain. At times their very numbers prove 
the means of their destruction, as the foliage 
may be all devoured before they are fully fed, 
and they die from lack of nourishment when 
this is the case. Of course their numbers the 
next year are very much reduced. Little can 
be done to protect trees from this insect. When 
small specimen trees are attacked the bough* 
should do shaken sharply, and the caterpillar* 
which fall should be caught on sheets; or the tree-* 
might be washed with a Hop-washing machine. 
High winds and heavy rains destroy Targe num¬ 
bers of them, and rooks, jackdaws, thrushes, 
titmice, chaffinches, whitethroats, yellow- 
hammers, and sparrows have been observed 
feeding on them ; pheasants will pick up those 
whieh fall on to the ground if they get the 
chance. Ichneumon and other parasitic insects 
attack them with great vigour. I once received 
some caterpillars in a box which were injuring 
Oaks. I believe they belonged to this insect, 
but they were so decomposed that I could not 
be certain, but nearly every caterpillar was 
infested by a parasitic worm—a species of mer- 
mis, some of which were 7 inches long und as 
thick as fine twine. The moths appear tow ards 
the end of June and lay their eggs on the buds 
or twigs, the caterpillars of which are hatched 
the following spring ; thqy almost immediately 
begin to roll up the leaves into a kind 
of tube, which forms a protection against 


the weather and their various enemies. 
This seems an almost impossible task when 
we consider the minute size of the cater¬ 
pillars and the stillness of the leaves, and that 
each works on a sc arate leaf. But it is managed 
in this way : Most caterpillars, these among 
the number, are provided, like silkworms, with 
the means of spinning a silken thread ; this 
thread dors not, as persons generally imagine, 
issue from the insect’s mouth, but from a small 
tube just bel nv the mouth. This tube com¬ 
municates with a vessel filled with a sticky fluid. 
When the insect wishes to form a thread it 
touches the object to which it is to be attached 
with the end of the tube, and ejecting a drop of 
this sticky fluid, draws back its head, and a 
fine stream of the liquid is drawn out, which 
immediately hardens into a strong thread. The 
silk from the silkworm is produced in exactly 
the same way, only by the caterpillars of a 
different moth. When the young caterpillar 
wants to roll up a leaf it attaches a 
thread to the underside of the end of the 
leaf, and fastens it again a little distance 
from the end. The thread in some way becomes 
tighter, which causes the leaf to curl slightly. 
Oilier threads fastened in the same manner 
<• uise the leaf to curl more and more. Other 
tin ends are afterwards fastened to the outside 
of the roll, which eventually presents the 
appearance of those shown in the figure. Some 
authorities say that the caterpillars tighten the 
threads by pressing them down and re-attaching 
them, but I am of opinion that the threads con¬ 
tract as they dry; possibly, however, the 
tightening may be due to both causes. The 
caterpillar lives within the rolled-up leaf, feed¬ 
ing on the interior coils. If an enemy appears 
atone end of its dwelling it hurriedly makes 
its exit at the other, letting itself fall by a 
thread, by which it returns when the danger 
is supposed to be over. When a branch 
infested by these caterpillars is shaken, 
large numbers may immediately be seen 
dangling in the air at the end of long thread:. 
The moths measure about an inch across their 
expanded wings, the upper pair of which are of 
a beautiful pale green colour, except the front 
edges, which are whitish-yellow. The lower 
pair and the body are brownish-grey. The 
caterpillars attain their full size in about, three 
weeks’ time ; they are then about § of an inch 
in length. They are of a dull green colour, with 
brownish spots. They have a pair of legs on the 
first three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, and last 
joints of their bodies. Soon after they have 
ceased to grow they become chrysalides within 
the shelter of the curled leaves. The chrysalis 
is of a dark brown colour. G. 8. 8. 


Broad Beans attacked by beetles. 
—In reply to the enclosed from “Be,” th“ 
beetles devouring your Peas and Broad Beans 
are specimens of the striped Pea-weevil (Sitona 
lineata), a very common and destructive pest. 
The plants should be pushed into vigorous 
growth by being well watered with liquid- 
manure, which nourishes the plant s and renders 
the leaves distasteful to the weevils. Sprinkling 
soot or lime, or a mixture of l bushel of gas- 
lime, 1 bushel of fresh lime, 0 lb. of sulphur, and 
*20 lb. of soot, well mixed and powdered, and 
sprinkled over the leaves when wet, will pre¬ 
vent the weevils from attacking them whilst 
the powder remains on them. Sand or ashes 
soaked in paratfin-oil and strewed is very useful. 
The weevils hide under stones, clods, or rubbish, 
or in cracks in the ground.—G. 8. 8. 


Polygonum capitatum.— Most Polygo- 
gonums are such robust growers that they can 
only be admitted to the roughest parts of a rock 
garden, but this variety is of a very neat, 
prostrate habit. The flowers, which are most 
freely produced, appear in globular heads of a 
pale-pink colour about haif-an-inch in diameter. 
The oval leaves are alternate on very short 
stems, they are green in colour, but deep red at 
the margin and apex, and covered with minute 
red hairs.—F. 

The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, t oith a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price Its. 

Special Edition, printed at kand-prees on finest handmade 
paper, well bonne in vellum, One Guinea nett. Through all 
Booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS. 

A PURE WHITE ORCHID (ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM CRISPUM VIRGINALE). 
Odontoglossum crispum has been not inaptly 
described as the Queen of Orchids, and tho 
variety here figured is the most chaste and 
lovely form of the species in existence. Although 
many of the spotted varieties (guttatum section) 
possess greater value from a monetary point of 
view, this pure white variety must be awarded 
the iirst place for its delicate beauty, the glisten¬ 
ing white of the sepals and petals and the refined 
appearance of the flowers having a subtle and 
indescribable charm possessed by no other kind. 
Although no other varietal name is recorded, 
O. c. virginale does vary l>oth in size and in the 
width of the petals. Like all the varieties of 
this species, it requires a cool, moist atmosphere 
all the year round ; the house where it is grown 
must be heavily shaded all through the summer 
months in order to keep the temperature 
as low as possible, and air must be ad¬ 
mitted night and day. During the winter the 
plants must be arranged close to the glass, so 
as to catch every ray of light, and tho tempera¬ 
ture at this season ought not to fall below48(legs. 
Very little is needed in the way of compost, a 
thin layer of peat and Sphagnum sufficing over 
tho drainage, which must be sufficient to carry 
off the copious supplies of water that are needed 
during tho growing season. If the atmosphere 
is right, the Sphagnum 
will grow freely and 
form a dense cushion 
around the base of the 
pseudo - bulbs, keeping 
them cool and causing 
them to root freely. A 
little of this may be re¬ 
moved on the approach 
of winter, but not suffi¬ 
cient to bare the roots. 

Slugs and small snails 
work a good deal of mis¬ 
chief among the spikes 
when growing, and this 
entails watchfulness and 
care on the part of the 
cultivator. 


ment, and if an ordinary garden frame can be 
devoted to them in summer, the cool section of 
Odontoglossums, Oneidiums, and other favourite 
genera may be included. In a house of (his 
description Cattleyas are a host of themselves, 
keeping up a succession of gorgeous flowers the 
whole yearthrough. Dendrobiumsof many beauti¬ 
ful species may also be included, the evergreen 
section being chosen as far as possible, and 
leaving out those that require the strongest 
heat. There are no Orchids that produce a 
better flowering return for the room they take 
up than the latter, and their culture, as noted 
from time to time in Gardening, is of the 
simplest description. If there are shady cor¬ 
ners to be tilled up there arc many less interest¬ 
ing Orchids than Cypripediums, and some of 
the most free-flowering kinds in the genus do 
well in a Cattleya-house temperature. Ctelogyne 
cristata, too, is more satisfactory if well shaded, 
and this is perhaps the most useful Orchid in 
cultivation. Oneidiums are a very interesting 
class of plants, which cannot fail to be satisfac¬ 
tory under ordinary conditions of culture, 
their chief requirements being a suitable root¬ 
ing medium for the various species. The Mar- 
shallianum and macranthum sections are best 
grouped with the Odontoglots during tho sum¬ 
mer, but the erispum, Forbeu, and even flexuo- 
sum varieties are better for a little more heat. 
The most frequent cause of failuro with all 
Oneidiums is allowing the flowers to remain on 
too long. The scores of beautiful flowers 


SMALL COLLEC¬ 
TIONS OF ORCHIDS. 

The increasing number 
of small collections of 
Orchids springing up in 
all directions, not only 
in the vicinity of large 
towns, but even in coun¬ 
try villages, augurs well for a continuance of the 
popularity of this favourite class of plants. The 
frequent auction sales in London have done 
much towaids furnishing these small collections, 
and most provincial nurserymen now include a 
few of the better-known kinds in their stock. 
An occasional sale in a provincial town of plants 
from a well-known firm has, I know, given a 
great impetus to Orchid-growing in its locality, 
and the frequent references to Orchids in 
the press cause inquiries to be made about them. 
The interest taken in the plants by this class of 
cultivator is evinced by the nature of the 
queries that come to hand from time to time 
respecting their culture, and with a view to aid 
these beginners in their choice these few lines 
are penned. The most successful amateur cul¬ 
tivators will be those who, in forming their 
collections, keep to a few of the best Known 
and easiest grown kinds, selecting them to suit 
the house they are to be grown in. Thus it is 
no use trying to grow Dendrobiums and Odonto- 
glossums under similar conditions, though both 
are easily grown and essentially Orchids for 
beginners if arranged in a suitable structure and 
temperature. If only one house is devoted to 
their culture I would advise keeping this at a 
temperature suitable for Cattleyas, ora minimum 
winter temperature of 50 degs., allowing it to 
rise in summer to 65 degs. by fire-heat, running 
up to 78 degs. or 80 degs. when the sun is bright. 
In this temperature it is possible to grow a 
great variety of Orchids, including some of the 
most beautiful and distinct kinds in existence, 
by a little forethoughlf afid care imefrrange- 

Digitized b - ■ 1 ' r,Tt ^ 



A variety Odontojjlocwimi trijpura (virginale\ 


produced on the long, elegant racemes comn and 
the admiration of all, and one is loth to 
curtail their beauty, but if allowed to remain 
too long, they drain the very life of the plants 
away, and more havoc is done by one season’s 
overflowering than can be mended by years of 
judicious culture. The same rulo holds good 
to a certain extent with Odontoglossums, and 
here again for a like reason. These and Lycaates, 
with a few’ of the better-known Masdevallias, 
are often seen in, and very suitable for, the 
small collections referred to. In short, there is 
no lack of beautiful and easily-grown species, 
and in contrast to the high prices now’ obtained 
for novel and unique hybrids is the very cheap 
rate at wdiich these can be obtained. L. 
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Iris asiatica. —This noble Iris is a native 
of Asia Minor and is clearly allied to I. 
germanica, but stands out conspicuously from all 
the I. germanica varieties by reason of its fine 
size and noble beauty. The flow’ers are immense, 
but admirably proportioned and borne on stems 
more than 3 feet in height. The standards are 
clear blue, the falls of unusual length, purplish- 
blue around their edges, shading to a violet-blue 
in the centre. 

Choice early Saxifrages.— A capital 
set of eighteen or a score comprise tho under¬ 
named : Kotschyi, Burseriana, Burseriana 
seedlings in variety (w’hite, cream, to yellow’), 
Boydi alba, Boydi (yellow), oppositifolia in 
three or four varieties, scardica, marginata, 
Malyi, lutco-viridis, Rudolphiana, sancta, 
Cymbalaria (annual), biflora, and peltata.—W. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Fruit prospects arO by no meins so bright as 
they were a few weeks back, when the trees 
w’ere laden with blossom ; but although tho 
weather has been remarkably fine and dry, the 
setting of the fruit has been by no means'satis- 
factory, for the trees that made the most striking 
display of bloom have now little or no fruit left 
on them. Taking the principal fruits grown in 
this locality the following is the present outlook, 
but much depends on the weather during the 
next few w’eeks as to how far the present 
promise may be fulfilled. 

Aprr.Es, the most important of all hardy 
fruits, aro now' a fairly good crop, but very 
variable. Young trees that have been well 
< ared for, in the way of not being overcropped 
last year, are, as a rule, covered w'ith healthy 
fruits, but old trees that were mostly very 
much overcropped last year have hardly any 
fruit left on them. Over-cropping is one of the 
things to be most carefully guarded against. 

Apricots are generally a good crop, the 
weather being remarkably fine and spring-like 
when they w’ere in bloom, and wall-trees of all 
kinds get more attention in the w’ay of thinning 
both fruit and shoots than orchard-trees. 

Cherries set a splendid crop, but a large 
proportion has dropped olF in stoning, the pro¬ 
longed drought helping to aggravate tho evil. 
The Morello, as usual, is heavily cropped in all 
forms of grow'th, whether on walls or bushes. 

Currants (Red, White, and Black) are feel¬ 
ing tho drought severely, and unless wo get 
heavy rains soon the crop will bo very light. 

Damsons with us aro a complete failure; in 
fact, they hardly had any bloom. A succession 
of dry seasons has been very trying to this crop 
in our light dry soil, as the trees get infested 
W’ith red-spider, and when the foliage suffers 
it is only natural that the fruit-buds for the 
next year’s crop will be scanty. 

Gooseberries are plentiful and early. Seldom 
do we find them so cheap at Whitsuntide as they 
were this year. This is one of the crops that 
one may rely on if only one keep the buds safe 
from birds. 

Peaches and Nectarines are a good crop, 
and the trees are looking clean and vigorous. 
A good deal of thinning of both wood and fruit 
is now needed. 

Figs are a remarkable crop, the mild winter 
having left all the tiny embryo fruits on the tips 
of the young wood intact. They have swelled 
up rapidly, and as they withstand dry seasons 
as well as any fruit we have, we may reasonably 
look for a heavy crop. 

Pears w’ill be a light crop in this looality. 
The trees flowered splendidly, but after the 
fruits began to sw’ell they turned yellow, and 
dropped off to such an extent that many of our 
finest trees have not a single fruit left on them. 
My opinion is that the excessive dryness of the 
atmosphere w’as the cause of this premature 
dropping. 

Plums aro a very variable crop, but on the 
whole much below the average. I do not find 
any kind carrying a crop except Victoria. This 
is the one reliable sort that hardly ever fails. All 
the Gages have dropped off and left trees quite 
bare of fruit. 

Raspberries are looking well, but unless rain 
comes soon they will prove a very light crop, as 
few’ crops suffer so much from drought as these. 

Straw’BERRIES are very largely grown in this 
locality, and the promise of a heavy crop, as far 
as bloom was concerned, could hardly have been 
better ; but the long, protracted drought is in¬ 
flicting serious injury on the light, stony land, 
and the W'eight of crop w’ill be greatly reduced. 
Ripe outdoor fruit was gathered here June 1st, 
Laxton’s Noble being one of the first to give 
fine, well-coloured fruit, the first pickings being 
from young last year’s runners. Royal Sovereign 
promises to be a first-class market fruit, but f( r 
main crop the old Sir J. Paxton will take a good 
deal of beating before it is excelled on all points. 
Should a good soaking rain come speedily, this 
year’s crop will be a record one, but if the 
drought continues it will probably be only a 
fair average crop. Of course, much depends on 
soil and situation, but the majority of Strawberry 
grounds hero are on light shallow soil. 

Q r jgjJAMps_ Groom, Go*port. 
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MELONS FOR AMATEURS. 

Melons are not largely grown by amateurs, 
owing t6 their want of success in setting them 
freely, and in many cases the plants are much 
infested with black-fly and red-spider—two 
pests the amateur will find troublesome if they 
are allowed to get much headway before being 
taken in hand. Cucumbers and Melons require 
almost similar treatment as regards temperature, 
but less moisture at different periods of their 
growth. Again, too rich foods before the fruits 
are well set cause rank, barren growth, and the 
Melon requires less shading ; in fact, none at 
all, if in a healthy state, so that on the whole 
the cultivation of Melons, when once under¬ 
stood, is as simple as that of the Cucumber, and 
their cultivation is a source of pleasure to the 
grower. The fruits are most enjoyable during 
the summer. As regards 

Varieties, 

The amateur would do well to select what is 
termed a “ free fruiter,” and pay less regard to 
mere size. (Jet a variety similar to the one illus¬ 
trated, either green or scarlet - fleshed, well 
netted, and of medium size. Albert Victor is a 
kind that possesses these good qualities, but is 
only one out of many, as there is a wide choice. 
After many years’ practice I think the scarlet- 
fleshed kinds the most prolific, and 
if the amateur wishes for a wider 
choice, such kinds as Hero of 
Lockinge, Syon House (scarlet), and 
Eastnor Castle (green flesh) are 
reliable kinds, noted for their free- 
fruiting qualities and good flavour. 

Some kinds make too much leaf 
and do not set as freely as others. 

These are a source of much trouble 
to the amateur, as to devote a home 
to Melons for months and then miss 
the crop is not encouraging. Again, 
if they are treated like the Cucum¬ 
ber, which produces fruit so freely, 
the crop is not good. Four to six 
fruits on a plant are ample. In 
no case should the novice start too 
early in the year, as until we get a 
fair amount of sun-heat the {Hants 
make little progress. February or 
early in March is early enough to 
sow seed to get fruiting plants 
in July. There is no difficulty in 
having two crops of fruit in the 
same neuse by having plants ready 
to take the place of those just 
fruited. Coed cultivators can 
secure two crops from the same 
plant, but it frequently happens 
that when the fruits aro ripening, 
the plants, having to be kept dry, 
get infested with red-spider, and 
in such cases better results are 
obtained with clean stock, well 
cleansing the house before restart¬ 
ing the new plants. The Melon 
likes a firm soil, a solid root-hold, 
and less manure than the Cucumber. It 
is well to give manure from the surface, 
not to mix it, as is often done, with the 
compost. If new (maiden) soil is obtainable, it 
should be used, and it is best dug some time in 
advance and placed in a heap to make the Grass 
portion decay and cut up readily. Seeds should 
be sown in small pots in soil made firm, and from 
three to four months allowed for the plants to 
fruit in. It is well to grow the plants as quickly 
as possible, and when the seed is sown it 
should be placed in a temperature of 80 degs., 
and os soon as the seedlings show give ample 
light. They will be ready to plant in three 
weeks, and should be planted firmly, giving a 
night temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., and 
10 degs. higher by day during the summer 
months. 

The soil for the roots should be placed in 
heaps—say, a bushel to each plant—the plants 
being placed 3 feet apart, tied to a stake, until 
the trellis is reached, and stopped at 2 feet to 
3 feet, according to length of rafter. I stop at 
3 feet from bottom of the trellis. After stop¬ 
ping, the plants push out laterals, which must 
be trained over the trellis and stopped at 
18 inches. They then show both male and 
female flowers, and the latter must be fertilised. 
It is well to get all fruits set at the same time, 
as by adopting this pljm one fruit does not 


freely, top-dress with richer compost, syringe 
twice daily from the time of planting until the 
blossom shows, and then cease until a set is 
secured. Afterwards syringe overhead freely, 
well damping all parts of the house. If in 
frames less moisture is required, and as matu¬ 
rity approaches syringe less, give more air, and 
keep the roots dry. In frames a little manure 
for bottom-heat at start greatly assists the 
plants, and in any structure ample warmth is 
necessary. G. VV. 

NOTES UPON FIGS. 

Early Figs in pots. —Fruit of pot Figs forced 
early will now be getting smaller, and the 
plants, if not too large and rooted into the 
plunging material, will do much better if 
removed to a cooler house. Some varieties 
fruit much later than others, and may now 
be in full bearing. These, of course, wall 
require to be kept growing freely and the 
shoots stopped for the production of later fruits. 
For early forcing in pots the St. John’s and 
Pingo de Mel are far ahead of older varieties 
and require special treatment, such as early 
ripening of the wood, repotting during the rest¬ 
ing period, and standing in the open in a sunnv 
position during the summer months. Such well- 
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Melon Albert Victor. 


I known kinds as Brown Turkey, Negro Largo, and 
BourjassotteGrise are now perfecting their second 
crop, and will make much later growth than the 
white-fleshed varieties named above. Ample 
supplies of food and moisture should be given, 
and the new strong wood kept hard stopped to 
induce a short-jointed growth. The plants of 
all varieties in pots which have been forced should 
be mulched at this date. In the case of the 
earliest kinds it is well to either plunge in the 
border or in larger pots when the plants are being 
hardened off, as they soon suffer if the sun shines 
directly on the pots. There should be no lack of 
water and food also in the way of liquid-manure 
during the summer months, it being advisable to 
retain the old foliage as long as possible. Plants 
infested with scale should be cleansed after the 
fruits are gathered, and care taken to preserve 
the leaves. If not badly attacked, thorough 
syringing and a fine brush will remove the pest. 
Large old trees that have been many years in 
brick borders or restricted areas should get un¬ 
limited supplies of food if swelling a second crop, 
and be treated as advised for smaller pot plants. 
It is surprising wiiat heavy crops these plants 
produce annually with ample surface dressings 
and rich food. Pot plants will bear three crops 
if required to do so, but I do not advise this, as 
it weakens the early crop for next season. Those 
w*ho intend to force hard next year would do 
well to get the wood well matured after the 


second crop, removing any fruits which show, 
and if the trees are movable, removing later on 
into the open. 

Planted-out succession Figs. —These will 
now be finishing the first crop in many houses, 
and require care to keep the smaller fruits 
moving rapidly whilst the first crop is finishing. 
It is well to go over the trees early in the day 
and gather any ripe fruits, as syringing soon 
spoils them. Should there be any doubt as to 
ripeness, it is well to omit syringing and allow 
the fruits to hang a little longer. Stopping and 
feeding will be the chief points of culture, and 
if the trees have filled their allotted space and 
cannot be extended, the treatment may bo 
varied. Instead of laying in the wood the largo 
shoots may be pinched in the same way as those 
of pot-trees, and thus abundance of fruiting- 
spurs be obtained, removing useless spray or 
weak wood. Should the trees be old with any 
barren or naked branches, it is well to lay in a 
reserve of young wood, cutting out the old 
naked wood when the crop is cleared. Select, 
the best formed shoots and stop hard back 
the lateral growths not required for extension, 
laying in the latter their full length. At this 
season scale makes its appearance on old trees, 
and should be taken in hand as soon as it shows 
itself, as if allowed to spread to this year’s 
growth it is difficult to eradicate. 
When the pest shows on the old 
wood it is readily removed with a 
soft brush dipped in paraffin solution 
or methylated spirits, and syringing 
freely daily will keep it down. The 
borders will now need a rich ferti¬ 
liser. Young trees if fruiting freely 
are much benefited by a top-dressing 
of bone-meal. Owing to the spell 
of hot weather the foliage got 
browned in exposed houses, and wfill 
soon get red-spider if not syringed 
freely. The colour may readily be 
restored and the trees kept clean by 
syringing with clear soot-water. 
Varieties such as Negro Largo with 
gross w r ood and too much root-run 
are at times barren of fruit, and I 
have taken strong measures to get a 
second crop by cutting a trench at 
some distance from the trees and 
filling in with concrete. The trees 
make much shorter joints, but of 
course require much moisture, keep¬ 
ing the shoots thin. By this means 
a good crop of late fruits is secured. 

Late Figs. —Figs growm without 
heat in cases or late houses show a 
great quantity of fruit, and as they 
only produce one crop the fruits 
should be regulated accordingly, re¬ 
moving any badly placed ones and 
thinning where too thick. As the 
fruits are often at the upper portion 
of the trees they may be left much 
thicker there, to check the upward 
growth of the trees if much exten¬ 
sion be not required. The best mode of culture 
for late trees is by extension. There is never 
any difficulty in having abundance of clean 
bearing wood on these trees under glass, and it 
is w r ell to remove all naked or badly-placed 
branches. Young trees required to cover a good 
space should not be allowed to carry fruit on the 
branches left for extension. 

Preparing young Fig-trees.— I have found it 
well to grow a few r young trees in pots yearly to 
take the place of old ones which are too large. 
As good fruiting plants may be grown in two 
seasons it is well to prepare a few yearly for this 
purpose. Plants struck very early in the year 
will now be in condition to be shifted into 7-inch 
or 8-inch pots, and should be potted firmly in 
strong loam, to which have been added bone- 
meal and some old mortar-rubble. Plants struck 
last season may now be shifted into the fruiting- 
pots, those 10 inches or 12 inches in diameter 
being suitable. In thinning the growths it is 
well to pay more attention to those varieties 
which are straggling growers, keeping them to 
one stem, and getting a symmetrical head. 
Grow as near the light as possible in a warm- 
house, but do not Force much, relying chiefly 
upon sun-heat during the day. G. 

Chrysanthemum La Belle Blonde.— where 
varieties with fragrant flowers are in request, and they ore 
encouraged by some societies, this incurved kind is worthy 
of attention. The blush-whit*-blooms are pleasing. 
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HOUSE) AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FOR TABLE 
DECORATIONS. 

Tiie flowers of the Tuberous Begonia were, 
until recently, considered rather clumsy 
and quite unsuited for decorations, except, 
perhaps, where it was possible to obtain 
them in miniature form, and partaking of a 
specially drooping character. All this, fortun¬ 
ately, is now changed. The florists have care¬ 
fully hybridised their flowers, giving particular 
attention to those plants which produced 
blossoms on fairly erect footstalks until at length 
it became possible to secure them on splendid 
erect footstalks, combining with this important 
feature blossoms of elegant form and in almost 
every conceivable shade of colouring. As so 
many lovers of flowers are strongly opposed to 
the use of wire or any other artificial supports 
for the stem, the new type of plant is a decided 
acquisition. And again, the footstalks are 
generally long enough to suit all kinds of 
receptacles brought into use for beautifying a 
dinner-table, thus, to a large extent, dispensing 
with the necessity for artificial support. 

Although I am pointing out the great advan¬ 
tage of using blossoms which develop on stiff 


appreciated than others, and under artificial 
light are very rich. Blossoms of primrose, 
orange-scarlet, and deep rich yellow colours 
make a striking effect at night. A combination 
of some of the shades of pink and apricot is 
somewhat unique, while pink and white give a 
chaste and beautiful effect. Tubes or vases 
filled with flowers of one colour give the deco¬ 
rator a splendid opportunity of showing artistic 
skill, and some very charming pictures may be 
made in this way. Creamy-blush, buff, sal¬ 
mon, rose, crimson, scarlet, yellow, and white 
are easy to obtain, and should be used at 
different times, so that the display may be 
varied. 

Foliage of all kinds will be found useful. 
Maiden hair Fern, Asparagus, Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle, Smilax, Panieum, Eulalia japonica, and 
a host of pretty pieces of Grasses, each contri¬ 
bute largely to make the somewhat heavy 
flowers of the Begonia appear of lighter 
character. 

The single flowers seem to be best suited for 
decorations, the heavy double flowers being seen 
to the greatest advantage singly in small tubes 
with appropriate foliage. 

The accompanying photograph is a dainty 
illustration of the beauty of the Begonia for 
table decorations. In this instance the vases 
are arranged with Begonias and Gypsophila 


there are man} 7 inferior kinds ; but the length 
of the spur is the criterion of excellence, with 
clearness of tint and large flowers. —I. L. R. 

Flowers in epergnes. — I enclose three 
photos which I have lately taken of cut blooms 
of the Poppies in our garden, in case you should 
care to accept them for } r our most valuable 
Gardening, which is always much apppreciated 
by us every week. Our Poppies are particularly 
fine and varied in colour this year, the French 
Poppies being of almost every shade of pink and 
red, and some of a beautiful pure white. The 
large Poppies are a very rich dark red, and very 
fine in size.—C. B. Stanford, Obnavarra y 
Lucan , Co. Dublin. 


Medinilla magniflea. — Few indoor 
shrubs are as showy 7 as this—that i3, w hen it is 
in full flower, which is in many places the case 
at the present time. It is a boldgrowing bush, 
clothed with handsome foliage, while the large 
racemes of blossoms, w-hich are borne on the 
point of every branch, are pendulous, thus adding 
additional grace to the plant. The blossoms and 
the bracts which accompany them, as well as 
the flower-stems, are bright pink. An additional 
feature is that the flowers remain fresh a con¬ 
siderable time. When large specimen plants were 
more in vogue than they are at the present day 



Table decoration of Tuberous Begonia-flowers. From a photograph. 


stems, it is chiefly to meet the obj<» tion raised 
by some keen adherents to the system of a 
natural method of arranging, and not to depre¬ 
cate the use of wire or other artificial supports. 
By adopting the latter method of arrangement the 
work is verv much simplified, and a more artistic 
effect may be gained. Unless care be observed 
the artificial supports may become an eyesore, 
but with a little practice they may be adjusted 
with comparative ease, and so arranged that 
nothing shall offend the eye. The advantage of 
this latter system is that a very few sprays of 
the Begonia will provide sufficient material for 
filling a vase of considerable size. The stiff 
wires should be fixed up immediately under the 
flowers, and the binding-wires carefully bound 
round the stem of the flower and its support. 
Flowers for small tubes need not to be wired, as 
the tube itself would provide the necessary 
support. But use artificial supports for bowls 
and vases. A wide-mouthed vase should be 
partially filled with green Moss, and water put 
in. The sterns of the blossoms, fixed to their 
supports, oan with comparative ease be stuck 
into the Moss, which keeps them in position. 
The foliage and Grasses used in conjunction 
with the flowers may be fixed in the same 
manner, and a light, artistic effect obtained. 

The Begonia provides such a wealth of varied 
colour that it is now a simple matter to decorate 
a dinner-table with th^-fl^wers alone .t The 
warmer jtpnes of coloifr^ arej[cntr^ttjy| pSbro 


paniculata, with its myriads of charming little 
blossoms. Seed vessels of Traveller’s Joy 
(Clematis vitalba) on the table complete a very 
pretty arrangement. The various things are 
arranged, of course, more closely than when the 
table is set for dinner, to enable a good photo¬ 
graph to be taken. D. B. Crane. 


Aquilegias for table decoration.— 

There are few more useful and beautiful flowers 
than these hardy Aquilegias, which will grow 
everywhere, are not particular about soil or 
watering, and can in fact be induced tobloom even 
in a London garden with but very little trouble. 
Their long spurs and clear, delicate tints (two 
separate colours being usually seen in each 
bloom) give them a singular and Orchid-like 
effect, and when arranged lightly with a few 
sprays of flowering Grasses and a little of their 
own beautiful foliage or Fern, few hot-house 
flowers can excel them in loveliness. Soft 
violet and cream colour, clear yellow in many 
shades, apricot, scarlet, purple, white, and 
blue, are all represented in these flowers, so 
that various schemes of decoration may be 
carried out in one or the other of these tints, or 
the whole range of colours, each of which blends 
and harmonises with the rest, can be used 
together. Seeds should now be sown for next 
season, or seedlings can be procured; it is 
necessary to make sure of a good strain, as 


this Medinilla was very popular, as it formed a 
very imposing plant when well flowered. It is a 
native of the Philippine Islands, and was intro¬ 
duced therefrom in 1848. It needs copious 
supplies of water during the growing season, 
but, of course, less is needed when at rest, f( r 
a good deal of the future display of bloom 
depends upon the thorough ripening of the wood, 
which is carried out by full exposure to the sun¬ 
shine, and by giving less water than when 
growing, but at no time must the plants be 
allowed to suffer from want of water. This in 
by far the showiest member of the genus, but a 
very pretty shrub is M. amabilis, in which the 
panicles of blossoms are upright instead of 
drooping, thus presenting a totally different 
appearance. The little M. Curtisi, with panicles 
or white blossoms, is also a pretty shrub, and 
may be grown in less space than is needed for 
the other two.—H. 

Solanum jasminoides.— This pretty- 
creeper is very suitable for a cool greenhouse, 
provided it is kept within bounds. It is a 
rampant grower, and soon covers the roof of a 
small house, its sprays of white flowers having 
a graceful, drooping habit, and it is a most 
profuse bloomer. It is, however, very subject 
to the attack of green-fly—at least, when grown 
under glass, for although usually so grown, it is 
hardy in mild localities, as I have seen it at Bray, 
Co. Wicklow, flourishing out-of-doors against a 
south wall and flowering freely.—J. R. K* 
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TECOMAS. 

As a greenhouse plant for this country, Tecoma 
Smithi is by far the best of the genus yet in¬ 
troduced. All the species in cultivation have 
beautiful flowers, but they are, with scarcely 
an exception, shy-flowering, and for this reason 
are but little grown. T. Smithi, however, does 
not possess this character. Plants were raised 
from seed at Kew in 1889. These flowered in 
the autumn of the following year, and these 
plants, or others raised from them by cuttings, 
have flowered every year since. This may, in¬ 
deed, be described as one of the best green¬ 
house plants introduced in recent years, and a 
first-class certificate was granted it by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in October, 1893. It is 
of sturdy, erect habit and has pinnate leaves, 
the leaflets being 1 inch to 2 inches in length, 
oblong and serrated. The flowers are produced 
at the ends of the shoots between the months 
of September and January. They occur in 
large, erect, compound racemes, which are 
sometimes as much as 7 inches or 8 inches in 
diameter and the same in length. The flowers, 
which on the larger racemes number several 
scores, are tubular, more or less drooping, and 
H inches to 2 inches long, with five reflexed 
lobes to the corolla. Their colour is a bright 
yellow, tinged with orange. This Tecoma was 
raised by Mr. Edwin Smith in Australia, and 
its parents are said to havo been T. capensis 
and T. velutina. If it be really a hybrid, the 
fact of its coming true from seed makes it an 
especially interesting one, for it is well known 
that most hybrids when propagated by seed 
show much variation, and revert back at each 
successive generation more and more to one or 
other of the parents. Mr. Guilfoyle, the 
director of the Botanic Gardens at Melbourne, 
who first sent seeds to this country, says that in 
Australia T. Smithi flowers for at least nine 
months of the year ; it is therefore an excep¬ 
tionally valuable plant for sub-tropical climates. 

T. capensis. —This species is worthy of men¬ 
tion as being the one most frequently grown in 
gardens. It is of semi-scandent habit and may 
occasionally be seen treated as a climber on the 
roof of a greenhouse. Its thick, strong growth 
renders it better adapted for clothing pillars, 
etc., than for a placo on the roof where it 
obstructs the light. It is as shy-flowering as 
most of its fellow-species, and when kept 
indoors all the year it is only after exception¬ 
ally long, hot summers that it blooms. When 
treated as a pot plant, however, and exposed 
out-of-doors to full sun and air during the sum¬ 
mer months it blooms freely enough. Its 
racemes are terminal and the flowers are of a 
brilliant orango-scarlet. It was introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1823. This species 
might be made one of the winter glories of the 
Riviera. I remember seeing a group of it in the 
Acclimatisation Garden at Hy^res one October 
day some years ago which was simply a blaze of 
fiery scarlet. 

Like most of the Bignoniaceous family, the 
Tecornas are vigorous growers, and it is a very 
easy matter to obtain strong, healthy plants. 
They like a rich, loamy soil, lightened by the 
addition of coarse silver-sand and leaf-soil. 
When grown in pots they may be freely supplied 
with manure-water, more especially after the 
young racemes have formed. As already stated, 
it is in the production of flowers that the gar¬ 
dener’s skill is most needed, more especially 
with such sorts as T. capensis, T. McKeni, etc., 
T. Smithi not being difficult to flower. Abund¬ 
ance of sunshine and fresh air are the two chief 
factors ; plants grown indoors all the year round 
only flowerafterexceptionally long, hot summers, 
and not then even, if they are in shady posi¬ 
tions or far from the glass. It is, consequently, 
the best plan to grow them in pots, so that 
during the summer they can be taken out-of- 
doors and exposed to full sunshino. Small 
plants consisting of a single stem may be had in 
flower within nine months of their being struck, 
and both T. Smithi and T. capensis make very 
useful plants when grown in this way for autumn 
flowering. The cuttings should be taken as 
early as possible in the year, making them of 
half-ripened wood and about 3 inches long. 
These should be struck singly in 2£-inch pots in 
a brisk bottom-heat^SThe plants jjhould be 
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grown on quickly in a moist greenhouse until 
about the middle of June, when, according to 
their strength, they will be in pots 5 inches to 
7 inches in diameter. They should then be 
hardened off a little in a cool frame and after¬ 
wards stood outside in a sunny position. 
Towards the end of August racemes will lie 
pushing from the tops of the shoots (which 
ought never to be stopped), and they may then 
be placed in a frame again, keeping them moist 
and fed with manure till the racemes are well 
advanced. Axillary shoots almost invariably 
begin to push at the same time as the 
raceme, but should always be removed, so that 
the entire strength of the plant may be con¬ 
centrated in the inflorescence. These one-year- 
old plants vary from 1 foot to 2 feet in height. 
After flowering they may bo wintered in a cool 
frame, cut back in spring and grown on as 
before. In the case of T. capensis, however, 
the plants appear to flower with greater 
certainty when grown on from cuttings each 
year. W. 

IMPATIENS (PERENNIAL BALSAM). 
Impatiens Sultani (Sultan’s Balsam)—see cut— 
is a very neat-habited, bright-flowered stove 
plant of very easy culture, just the plant for the 
amateur’s small stove, and in summer it will 
succeed in the greenhouse. It is nearly always 
more or less in flower, and comes true from 
seeds, or may easily be propagated from cuttings 
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so largely grown as would otherwise be the case. 
When there is suitable accommodation, how¬ 
ever, and neat, bushy, bright-looking plants in 
small pots are required for room and table 
decoration, Crotons should be well cared for. 
We have nothing quite like them among orna¬ 
mental-leaved plants.—J. 


of the young shoots in spring. It succeeds well 
in about equal parts loam and leaf-mould or 

S eat, made fairly porous with sand, and will 
ower in small pots. Seedlings raised early in 
February will flower in autumn in 5-inch pots 
and make neat little drawing-room ornaments. 
Impatiens Sultani (Queen Carola) is a very pretty 
variety of Sultani with salmon-rose flowers, 
requiring the same culture, and may also be 
raised from seed, a majority of the seedlings 
having the salmon-rose tint. 

Besides those named above there are other 
species all more or less ornamental, though not 
much grown now. I. aurantiaca and Hawkeri 
are the best of the stove species. The pots 
must be well drained, as the plants require a 
good deal of water, and for the same reason they 
should be potted in rough fibry compost. 

E. H. 

Crotons in small pots.— One advantage 
attending the culturo of these fine-leaved plants 
is that they may be grown to comparatively 
large dimensions in small pots. This is of value 
in the case of plants that are employed for room 
decoration and that have to be placed in vases, 
jardinieres, etc. Crotons are among the most 
free-growing of warm-house plants, only requir¬ 
ing a high temperature with abundant atmos¬ 
pheric moisture to induce a healthy leaf 
development. They demand more warmth and 
atmospheric moisture than Dracaenas and the 
usual run of warm-house fine-leaved things. 
This is probably the reason why they are not 


KAEMPFERIA KIRKI. 

This is one of the many Gingerworts remark¬ 
able for the beauty of their blossoms, which, 
though they do not" last long, are, as a rule, 
produced in considerable numbers from the one 
scape, so that in the case of vigorous examples 
a display will often be kept up a couple of 
months or thereabouts at this season. This 
Kiempferia first flowered at Kew in 1881 under 
the name of Cienkowskia Kirki. Since that 
time, however, it has been by some botanical 
authorities relegated to the genus Kivmpferia, 
though it is still frequently met with as Cien¬ 
kowskia. It forms, like many others of its 
class, a thick, fleshy rootstock, from whence are 
pushed up Plantain-like leaves about a foot 
long and thin in texture. The flower-scape 
rises to a height ,of a foot or so, and the indi¬ 
vidual blooms are rose-coloured, with a golden 
blotch at the base of the lip. In size, colour, 
and general appearance they remind one a good 
deal of the flowers of Miltonia vexillaria. It is 
a native of the Zanzibar region, and forms a very 
pretty and useful subject for the stove. In 
such a structure it is of very easy culture, as it 
passes through the winter in a normant state ; 
then, on the return of spring, it should be 
shaken clear of the old soil ami repotted, when 
if placed under conditions favourable to growth 
the leaves will soon be pushed up and followed 
quickly bv the flow r er-spikes. A soil composed 
of loam, leaf-mould, and wall-decayed manure 
w ill suit this Ksempferia perfectly. As it passes 
the winter in a dormant state, it must at that 
season be kept slightly moist—in fact, much 
the same treatment as a Caladium should be 
given it. 

A second species, K. rotunda, develops its 
flowers just as the leaves begin to push up. 
They are less regular in outline than those of 
K. Kirki, and the colours are altogether dif¬ 
ferent, the low’er petals being bright violet- 
purple, veined at the base with white, and the 
upper petals are entirely white. They are also 
very agreeably scented. This species, as a rule, 
flowers aboutr April, and the foliage is now' 
decidedly ornamental, being of a dark green tint 
marked with grey and purplish on the under 
sides. Regarded from a foliage point of view' 
alone, K. Gilberti has much to recommend it. 
The style of growth is somewhat after the 
manner of the smaller Funkias, as it forms a 
dense tuft of bright green leaves freely marked 
with pure .white. A large pan of this species 
forms a very pretty object for many months, or 
neat little specimens may be growui in compara¬ 
tively small pots, and they are then extremely 
useful for decorating. They are all plants of 
easj' culture, and the two last-named species 
will succeed in a structure which is kept at a 
rather low'er temperature than that necessary 
for K. Kirki. H. 


Pelargonium Miss Louisa Cocpmbs. 

—This is of a good, freely-branched habit with 
ample foliage and very large trusses of flow’ers. 
The individual blooms, too, are large and bold. 
The flow’ers of this are round, the upper petals 
maroon, surrounded with bright crimson and 
edged with rose, while the low’er ones are bright 
rose, the basal portion white, thus forming a 
white centre to the flow’er. The edges of the 
petals are rather undulated, thereby show ing a 
break aw’ay from the smooth, unbroken edge of 
the show’ varieties. It is undoubtedly a good 
decorative kind, and partakes more of the cha¬ 
racter of some of those which are so popular for 
the market. The feature that militates against 
these high-class show’ varieties for general deco¬ 
ration is \hat it is difficult to get a small plant 
in a 5-inch pot well furnished to the base, and 
though the individual blooms are remarkably 
telling, the trusses are very small, and the 
plants, therefore, do not present such masses of 
bloom as the popular market kinds. Such an 
objection cannot, how'ever, be urged against this 
v»riety.-H. 0rigirla|from 
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FLOWERS FOR PRESENT CUTTING. 
The season of Pyrethrums, Aquilegias, Pceonies, 
hardy Azaleas, etc., is getting a little over, and 
one has to hunt about to find other things to 
help out with the Roses, and the demand for 
cut flowers is on so extensive a scale that it is 
not always an easy matter to meet all require¬ 
ments continuously right away through tho 
season. Nearly all hardy flowers, however, 
fortunately adapt themselves to vase work, anil 
that being so, it is most important to take note 
of any weak point in the succession available, 
and to see the particular varieties required in 
quantity at such a time aro strengthened by 
increased propagation when the time for this is 
at hand. In shrubs, Weigelas in variety have 
been useful up to the present time, and their 
place is now filled bv tho large-flowered Syringa, 
Philadelphus grandiflorus, and the single and 
double forms of Deutzia scabra. Whilst on the 
subject of white flowers I may note that a good 
outdoor breadth of Spirtea japonica is always very 
useful, and the season may be considerably ex¬ 
tended by having two such breadths respectively 
on south and north borders. I noted some time 
back the planting of Foxgloves in quantity 
among brakes of sn\all seedling Rhododendrons, 
and from the present ti*ie onwards for several 
weeks their spikes will be very acceptable. As 
in the case of the Spirieas, the season can be 
considerably extended by planting in different 
positions. A batch of Delphiniums planted in 
a similar site is supplying just now the various 
shades of blue. A lot of Iris germanica are still 
to be had from old established clumps, and a 
batch of the smaller Spanish Iris planted early 
last winter is coming out fast. Plenty of sun 
and the dry time have been answerable for an 
early development of flower on the varieties of 
Phlox suffruticosa and the large heads will soon 
be out. This is, howevedj.one of the flowers 1 
am always very loth to cut unless we are hard 
pressed, as given a considerable number of 
plants together, the magnificent heads have a 
very fine effect, and once shorn of their bloom 
the plants have a very formal, stick-like appear¬ 
ance. Another plant showing flower somewhat 
earlier than usual is the Pentstemon, long 
spikes of which aro very acceptable for tall vase?. 
Poppies increase in favour with each succeeding 
year for light and graceful vase work, and w»* 
have this year considerably increased tho size 
of the breadth sown. The soft-tinted Shirley 
(annual) and the varieties of nudicaule 
(perennial) are tho favourites. Very charming 
dinner-table arrangements can be made with 
these Poppies associated with a choice assort¬ 
ment of ornamental Grasses culled from a 
neighbouring meadow. Looking through a 
large breadth of Pinks in several varieties 
that were planted specially for cutting, I see 
that Ernest Ladhams is considerably later 
than any other sort wo have. This will just 
hit the season nicely between the bulk of the 
Pinks and tho earliest border Carnations. 
Scattered about here and there among tlie 
Pinks are a few' nice clumps of the Sea Lavender 
(Statice latifolia), which answors for autumn the 
purpose served bv Cypsophila through tho 
summer months. Writing of two plants whose 
leaves from July until the end of the year 
are used as a substitute for foliage, reminds one 
that for the supply of foliago on a large scale 
for a similar purpose there is nothing to equal 
tbe common Asparagus. It is not advisable to 
be continually cutting from permanent beds that 
are in use for culinary purposes, so to secure 
lengths of foliage for the flower-basket, a little 
seed can be sown thinly in drillB at 2 feet apart 
in some corner of a slip garden any time early 
in spring. It will naturally be of little use the 
first season, but can always be relied on after¬ 
wards to furnish a bountiful supply. It is not 
in every garden that the well-known seaside 
shrub that seems to revel in tho salt spray 
(Tamarix gallica) does thoroughly well ; where, 
however, this is the case, long and elegant 
sprays of foliage can be obtains! in quantity 
from old-established plants. E. 


Lavatera trimestris.— From a packet 
of seed of this I get especially bright and pale 
rose forms as well as pure white. Where the 
plants are employed in the summer bedding 
arrangements it is well-^o have thewarious 
colours ^n separate pacl^ts. f^nplqrftth^Jose- 


coloured forms for mixing with white and yellow 
Marguerites. These along with blue Corn- 
flow’ers make a pretty and effective summer 
display.—E. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 

These curious plants strictly belong to South 
Africa, where there may be found no fewer than 
250 species or thereabouts. The majority of 
them are easily grown and make first-rate win¬ 
dow plants. Common garden soil suits them 
perfectly. These plants are well worth atten¬ 
tion by those who are fond of uncommon forms, 
but have little time or space to devote to their 
culture. M. minimum, M. truncatcllum, obcor- 
dellum, and nuciformo form an interesting group. 
These plants never form a stem and increase in 
size by bursting through the fleshy top when 
the outer part shrivels up and the new’ 
formation takes it place. The flowers which 
issue from the centre are pale rose. Plants 
like these require to be potted in very 
sandy well - drained soil, when they will 
grow well. M. testiculare is a rare and 
beautiful plant with a skin as smooth as silk 
and very glaucous. It is somew hat delicate 
and should be potted in half silver-sand, 
the other half being loam and brick rubbish, 
and should be kept near the glass in a dry 
house. A very interesting group, so named 
on account of their resemblance to the jaws of 
animals, are M. tigrinum (Tiger’s Chop), M. 
lupinum, M. felinum, M. erminum, M. muri- 
num, and M. mustelinum, all interesting and 
easily-cultivated kinds. Then w r e have M. 



eaninum, M. agninum, and M. vulpinum, which 
have all been cultivated for years. They form 
valuable plants for roekwork in summer, stand¬ 
ing well out-of-door3 in the south of England 
fgom May until October. They are easily pro¬ 
pagated by pieces pulled or cut off or laid in 
the sun on moist sand, w’here they root freely 
in a few weeks, and often keep on flowering us 
though nothing had happened. 


Hedychium Gardnerianum. — This 

plant, of which an illustration appeared on 
p. 125, will live through the winter in the open 
in the south-west of England. A more 
advantageous method, how’ever, is to lift in the 
autumn and store in pots and boxes in a cool 
greenhouse during the winter, planting out 
again in May. By following this routine most 
of the plants will bloom during the late summer, 
the fragrance of the flower-spikes being very 
pleasing, and the effect of large clumps 
associated with Cannas and other foliage plants 
most telling. When grown in a rich border, 
near water, the handsome large-leaved stems, 
crowned here and there wdth tall, yellow flower- 
spikes are exceedingly effective, and rise to an 
height of 5 feet and over. As a greenhouse 
plant its culture is of the simplest; but it is 
when growm in the sub-tropical garden that its 
bold outline and striking inflorescence are seen 
to tho best advantage.—S. W. F. 

American Bindweed.—I write to warn your 
reader* o^ain not to plant the too common Convolvulus or 
its varieties—American Hell bind, Bellflower, Calystegia, 
etc. They are only varieties of the Bindweed, the mo*t 
noxious weed I know, and will indeed last a lifetime in 
trying to eradicate it.—W. Phelps, Cheat at. 


GARDENING NOTES FROM CUMBER¬ 
LAND. 

TROPiEOLUM TUBEROSUM. 

Last season I planted a tuber of this in a south 
bolder at the foot of a Cherry-tree on a wall. 
It grew. most luxuriantly to a height and 
breadth of many feet until cut down by frost. 
It did not yield a single flower or tuber, and in 
South America its roots supply a favourite escu¬ 
lent, like new Potatoes, This is the second 
season of trial with T. azureum, which is again 
a failure. The seeds vegetated freely in the 
warm greenhouse, and the plants grew a foot 
or more, then withered. Though the tempera¬ 
ture was carefully changed two plants are still 
alive in the cold frame, but look sickly. The 
tubers being 3s. or 4s. each at the florists’, I was 
tempted to try raising from seed. T. speciosum 
is very hardy, if planted deeply at the foot of a 
south wall. Mine has multiplied exceedingly, 
and every season covers the branches of trees 
with its brilliant festoons of scarlet flowers. 1 
have seen it finer even in Scotland, but it will 
not grow anywhere. T. tricolor and T. Parratti 
are to be obtained cheap. Two or three tubers 
should be planted in November in fl inch pots 
filled with vegetable soil, with a little sand, and 
so placed on an airy shelf that they can cling to 
twine leaders, reaching to the roof of conservatory. 
They grow rapidly and soon fill the pot with 
new tubers ; the foliage turns yellow and the 
growth dies off when the summer begins. The 
pots must then be put away and kept dry until 
the autumn. The contents are collected, and 
the planting of pots carried out as before, only 
damping the soil until growth has begun. 
T. pentaphyllum is now making shoots above 
the soil. A warm rockery in full sunshine is the 
proper place for this tuberous species at the end 
of this month. 

T. Lobbianum, of choice-named kinds, 
climbed wildly over my old Japanese Rose-trees 
last season, and furnished a large amount ot 
bloom for table decoration. 

Pancratium mexicanum and Ismene undi> 
lata are in full flower. 

The Japanese Fj.ag Iris, with sword-like, 
tall foliage and yellow flowers, is very fine, with 
Iris Kfempferi, in a deep, rich soil, never allowed 
to become dry, being near a water spout. The 
outflow is shut in by a tiny dam of flat sand - 
stone, buried deep. 

The long-prevailing drought has injured the 
heavy buds of all Roses not on walls. 

Pasonia tf.nuifolia looks charming now ; its 
fine red flowers, set on delicate foliage, are rather 
unique. 

Nf.mesia com pacta Suttoni, indumps lately 
bedded out, has opened it9 first flowers. All 
the wall Roses are loaded with bud and bloom. 
The variety most troubled by green-fly is 
W. H. Richardson, but I find a good syringing 
every evening with my Tobacco-wash, and pure 
water alternately, exterminates the enemy. 

The early Peas are thick with pods. The 
Potatoes had their tops slightly cut by a late 
frost in middle of last month, but have quite 
outgrown the disaster. I have had much labour 
in putting out the various Cabbage and Cauli¬ 
flower tribe, adopting my Indian practice of 
filling the holes previously with water. The 
Strawberry-beds are rich in blossom, but only 
kept going by the watering-pot or heavy night 
dews. 

The stout Celery plants in boxes are awaiting 
heavy rains for transplanting. Every evening 
the boxes are watered brimful, and the plants 
are as green as grass. Marrows of kinds in 
boxes are of large growth. They will occupy a 
cold frame until a change of weather, the large 
heap of rubbish and turf-soil for their reception, 
as usual, against a south-west wall being ready. 

Chillies in pots were removed fiom the 
Cucumber-frame to greenhouse ten days ago, 
and are covered with buds. The unripe pods 
are a favourite condiment with Anglo-Indians, 
and are used largely in cookery, and raw as a 
seasoning hitherto. I had to get them from 
London, and the supply was uncertain. 

W. H. L. 


Foxgloves. —A plant of the ccynmon purple ?ort 
instead of running its Dells up the stalk, terminating: with 
a point as usual, has developod at the apex a large round 
flower, coloured and spotted like the bells. Is this not 
very unusual ?—J. Felton. [iVo, it it not unwnial.—ED.] 
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THE ALKANETS. 

We give three illustrations of Alkancts, or 
Anchusa. The most beautiful kind is the 
Italian Alkanet (A. italica), a biennial plant of 
bold growth, and charming w hen grown in a 
colony. It does not object to light shade, and 
under such conditions its clear blue Forget-me- 
not flowers are even more fascinating than in the 
full sunlight. Seeds are readily raised in a pot 
of ordinary soil, and placed in a frame. The 
Italian Alkanet can be, however, grown quite 
easily in the open. It will grow 3 feet or even 
4 feet high. A. capensis is not so hardy as A. 
iialica; it came to us from the Cape of Cood 
Hope in 1800, and, except in the most sheltered 
and warmest counties of England, needs pro¬ 
tection in winter. It is not so handsome as A. 
italica, but has large bright blue flowers, and 
grows about 18 inches in height. A. oflicinalis, 
a blue-flowered plant, is naturalised in Britain, 
and there is a variety of it with flesh-coloured 
flowers named A. o. incarnata. A. sempervirens 
is naturalised also in Britain, and very pretty in 
the garden in wilder spots. The growth reaches 
a height of about 2 feet, and the flowers are rich 
blue in colour. A. tinctoria has deep blue 


charming picture. Seeds can be obtained at a 
cheap rate from most dealers in such things, and 
if sown in the spring they will grow freely and 
flower throughout the summer, or frequently 
well on into the autumn. As a rafter plant for 
a small stove or for supplying a screen at the 
end of a glass structure, this Clitoria is well 
suited. Care must be taken not to overpot it, 
and frequent syringings are necessary in order 
to keep the foliage free of red-spider, which soon 
disfigures the leaves. Even though the pots 
may be rather small, the plants must not be 
allowed to become stunted, and in order to 
prevent this as far as possible, the}' should be 
liberally supplied with manure-water, taking 
care that it is not too strong, as it is better to 
use stimulants weak and often than in too con¬ 
centrated a form. The intense rich indigo-bluc 
of the flowers is most striking. Seedlings vary 
considerably, but the best forms can be increased 
by cuttings. There are, however, several well- 
marked varieties, the flowers differing greatly 
in colour, for not only are many shades of blue 
to be found among them, but there is also a 
form with white blossoms, and another in 
which the flowers are semi-double. There are 
several other species of Clitoria, but none of 
them are in general cultivation.—H. 


to keep at oneo a symmetrical, dense, and yet 
natural specimen. In connection with the notes 
above on the filling up gaps in herbaceous bor¬ 
ders with the more tender summer-flowering 
plants I may add that, as mentioned in the case 
of Lilies, it is always advisable to plant com¬ 
paratively close to those things whose flowers 



Flower-spray of Evergreen Alkanet (A. sempervirens). 



flowers, and grows only fl inches high. But 
none of the Anchusas are so important as A. 
italica. 


Erigeron Roylei. -This is a fine com¬ 
posite for flowering in the greenhouse during 
May. Small pans of it are very effective, and 
considering that its culture entails very little 
labour, it should find a place in most unheated 
houses. The flower heads are borne on 8-inch 
stalks, the ray florets being pale blue and 
narrow, while those of the disc arc yellow, each 
head measuring 2 inches across. The plant 
develops plenty of short green leaves which 
form a kind of groundwork to the flowers. The 
rock garden, too, is a good place to grow it. A 
few plants placed on the ledges between pieces 
of rock work look charming and should prove 
very attractive. It likes moist situations, and 
may be increased by division in the autumn.— 
F. T. S. 


Clitoria ternatea.—This stove climber 
is a native of the Malayan Archipelago, but it 
is now generally distributed in many parts of 
the tropics, where, rambling over bushes or 
festooning any support itutRiq-jeach 

Digitized t 
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COMPLETION OF OUTSIDE PLANTING. 

Any plants remaining over after the planting of 
the flower garden proper can, if they are 
suitable for tbo purpose, be used for filling up 
bare spots that may exist on herbaceous borders, 
or for shrubberies that may be rather thinly 
planted. A few plants of the large-leaved and 
of the Sweet Tobaccos are useful for such work, 
and if birds have made havoc of any clumps of 
Sweet Peas (and it is no uncommon occurrence), 
plants remaining of Canary Creeper and the 
variegated Hop can take their place, a very 
pretty effect being produced by the pyramids of 
flower and foliage. Scented Pelargoniums are 
always acceptable, and a few clumps of these 
are by no means out of character with the 
permanent inmates of the borders. I also found 
last year occasional clumps of the Begonia 
semperflorens family furnish both in the matter 
of flower and foliage an admirable background 
to masses of dwarf silvery edgings. Where 
clumps of bulbs, as Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc., 
exist on herbaceous borders, the ground will 
soon be bare of foliage, and it is advisable if 
possible to save enough dwarf plants in the way 
of dwarf Petunias and Lobelias, Mesembryan- 
themums, etc., to furnish the same. It may be 
noted that when planting anything in the way 
of annuals (whether naturally so or which from 
their tender constitution have for outdoor work 
to be classed as such) on herbaceous borders, it is 
always advisable to so regulate such planting 
that the temporary plants harmonise with their 
immediate surroundings. Thus the single small 
flowered annual Sunflower should not find a place 
beside its perennial allies, but as a background 
to, sav, early-flowering Phloxes, Lychnis, etc., 
and the fine-foliaged Cosmos, which will come 
early into flower if planted in good time, may 
be used to brighten up a space between clumps 
of autumn-flowering Starworts. A few clumps 
of Dahlias, free-flowering Cactus varieties 
as Fire King, Panthea, and Constance for choice, 
will also prove acceptable to fill up gaps towards 
the hack of borders. These can bo planted rather 
close to clumps of earlv-flowering Lilies, whose 
flower and fol'age are over comparatively early 
in the season, causing somewhat unsightly gaps. 
Beds that are partially filled with small Conifers 
as dot plants for a carpet of flower are quite at 
their best now, the silver and gold-tipped 
growths on Thujopsis, Thujas, Retinosporas, 
and one or twoCuprcssus being very pronounced 
and beautifully clear and fresh. There are few 
better dwarf plants to be used in connection 
with the Conifers than Violas, and, once 
plai.ted, they give no more trouble than the 
prompt removal of dying flowers. I have also, in 
lieu of the Violas, used a dwarf strain of Antir¬ 
rhinum in crimson, yellow, and white shades, and 
the effect somewhat later in the season is very 
pleasing. The Conifers should be kept within 
bounds by the judicious use of the knife, nothing 
of course, in the way of clipping or shearing, but 
the removal of ragged shoots and the shortening 
of any that are inclined to go away to the pre¬ 
judice of the plant as a whole, the object being 


are quickly over and that do not retain their 
foliage ; or if the latter is retained, it has not a 
very presentable appearance for the remainder 
of the season. I like to make the herbaceous 
border as natural as possible by bold and judi¬ 
cious planting, but am by no means in favour of 
following Nature to the extent of allowing dead 
and decaying foliage to remain on the plants ; 
indeed, in all cases where such borders occupy a 
prominent position in gardens the practice could 
not be tolerated. E. 


A pleasing blend of flowers, which, to 
my mind, suggests either a bedding idea or 
harmonious groups, occurred here in May, and 
up to the present has grown more bright or 
effective, and, owing to the long endurance of 
the flowers and also the succession, bids fair to 
laat some time longer. The white flowers are 
the feathery panicles of Saxifraga pyramidalis 
and S. Cotyledon, and the pale blue or mauve, 
the spike3 of corresponding stature of Nepeta 
Mussini. The Saxifrages are in a good-sized 
mass of 100 plumes or more, the Nepeta plants 
are interspersed somewhat thinly, and then 
finished by thickly flanking the white. Both 
these are perfectly hardy, and will stand for 
years in the same place. Both also enjoy a 
somewhat sunny and dry position.—W. 

The single Hollyhock.— The disease 
and other troubles that attend the growth of 
choice double Hollyhocks have brought them 



into disrepute, but we think the single Holly¬ 
hock is worthy of more attention as a garden 
flower, because it can be so easily raised from 
seed and treated generally as a hardv biennial. 
The single forms have all the stately majesty 
of those with double flowers, and they could be 
used most effectively in gardens. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

EVERGREEN BORDERS OF HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The plants of the older kind of mixed border 
were—like the Grasses of the meadows of the 
northern world—stricken to the earth by 
winter, and the border was not nearly so pretty 
then as the withered Grata of the plain or 
copse. But since the revival of interest in 
hardy and alpine flowers and the many intro¬ 
ductions of recent years, we have a great 
number of beautiful plants that are evergreen in 
winter and that enable us to make evergreen 
borders. The great white blanket that covers 
tie* north and many mountain ranges in winter 
protecta also for months many plants which do 
not lose their leaves in winter, such as Rock foils, 
Stonecrops, Primroses, Gentians, and Christmas 
Roses. Tho most delicate of alpine plants 
suffer when exposed to our winter from excite¬ 
ment of growth, to which they are not exposed 
in their own home, but it is easy by good choice 
of beautiful things to make delightful borders 
wholly or in greater part of evergreen hardy 
plants. 

These are not only good as evergreen, but 
they are delightful in colour, many of them 
covering the ground with carpets of delicious 
verdure, many being beautiful in flower ami 
having also the charm of assuming their most 
refreshing green just when other plants are 
losing theirleaves or dying down. Along with 
these numerous alpine and herbaceous plants 
we may group a great many shrublets that come 
almost between the tree shrub and the alpine 
flower—little woody- evergreen creeping things 
like the dwarf Partridge Berry, Canadian Cor¬ 
nel, hardy Heaths, Sand Myrtles, and Thymes. 

Between these various classes we have plenty 
of material for making evergreen borders, and 
this is important, because, while many might 1 
object to the rawness of the ordinary border 
made of herl>aceou8 plants as being too much 
in evidence near the house or in other favoured 
positions, it is quite a different thing with 
borders of evergreen plants, which may lje 
charming and natural in effect throughout the 
year. It is not at all necessary that borders 
should be entirely devoted to the evergreen 
plants in order to get their good effects, localise 
many of them, like the dwarf Rocky Mountain 
Phloxes and the evergreen Candytufts, make 
pretty dwarf edgings and masses, which vary 
ordinary mixed borders in a very effective way. 

Of garden pictures, there are few prettier 
than Crocus, Snowdrops, or Scilla coming 
through the green, Moss-like carpets in these 
evergreen borders, far better for those who 
love quiet and natural colour than more 
showy effects. These quiet green borders also 
contrast well with richly-stored, handsome bor¬ 
ders, and are good near the house. Often narrow 
evergreen borders are the best things that can 
l»e placed at the foot of important walls (meant 
for climbers), as the common fashion of allowing 
Grass to go right up to the walls and houses is 
a foolish one, and often leads to injury to the 
trees. A narrow border (11 inches wilt do), cut 
off with a natural stone edging from tho Grass 
or walk is best. Even a border of this size may 
have many lovely things, from early Cyclamen 
to the rarer Meadow Saffrons in the autumn. 
Besides the flowers already named, wo have 
Violets, Periwinkles, Yuccas, Carnations, Pinks, 
NV hite Rock Cress, Barrenworts, charming in 
foliage, Purple Rock Cresses, Omphalodes, Iris, 
Acanthus, Indian and other Straw-berries, House- 
leeks, Thymes, Forget-me-nots, Sandworts, 
some Gentians, Lavender, Rosemary, hardy 
Rock Rose, and many native and other hardy 
evergreen Ferns in all their fine variety ; these 
re an essential aid in the making of hardv ever¬ 
green borders. 


Sedum kamtschaticum.— Though in¬ 
troduced from Northern Asia many years ago, 
this handsome rock plant is not seen in gardens 
as often as it deserves to be. It is now in full 
bloom. The flower-stems are seini-prostrate, 
bearing an umbellate cyme (4 inches or 5 inches 
across) of bright yellow flowers, with orange- 
coloured anthers. The individual flowers are 
not much more than h inch in diameter, but 
being combined into a largecyme they ai 
effective. The plant is wry*easily 
Digitized bv 



THE GERMAN IRIS. 

A SPLENDID June flower is the German Iris, 
which has many varieties, one of the most beau¬ 
tiful being that illustrated, Victorine. The 
standards—that is, the upright segments, are 
white blotched with purple, whilst the falls are 
violet-purple reticulated w T ith w-hite. A group 
of this variety is very striking. German 
Irises or “Flags,” as some people call them, 
should always be in bold groups. The plants 
should not bo disturbed, but allowed to develop 
year by year until they have exhausted the soil 
or got uncomfortably crow'dcd. I havo seen 
Gorman Irises happy in tho cool shade of a 
woodland walk, ana on a hot dusty roadside 


Creepers for house.—I am about to take 
an ugly house in a treeless garden in the South 
of England. Will you kindly tell me w'hat 
creepers would grow quickly to hide the house, 
and which trees grow quickest to give shade? 
Also the cost of the latter, and the largest size 
at w'hich they can be safely transplanted ?— 
Impatience. 

Where the most favourable conditions for 
growth do not exist no creeper gives more satis¬ 
faction where an evergreen is desirable than 
Irish Ivy. For a southern, east, or western 
aspect Ivy Rxjrneriana is n really good and quick 
climbing plant. Planted in ricn soil, freely 
watered and kept secure to tho wall, this Ivy- 



Flower of German Iris Victorine. 

Ismler, hut they repay well for goo<l treatment. 
The soil should be rich, deep, and well prepared. 
Make a good selection of varieties, and none 
surpass in effectiveness and beauty the follow¬ 
ing : Victorine (already described), Atro-pur- 

K ureu (rich purple), Auroa (deep golden-yellow), 
I mo. Chereau (the great market Iris, its flowers 
white feathered at tne margin of the segments 
with lavender), Rigoletto (golden - yellow 
standards and crimson falls), Queen of May 
(standards rosy-lilac in colour, tho falls similar 
in tone, but set off with golden veins). Brides¬ 
maid is a tenderly coloured variety (lavender 
and white), and Celeste is a splendid Iris (rich 
In vender and delicately scented), a fine kind 
for a group. It is most important to choose 
only good kindB, as not a few of the German 
Irises are of poor, washed out colours. C. 


will grow as much as 6 feet in one season. 
Arhtolochia Sipho, commonly known as the 
Dutchman's Pipe, is a fast-growing subject and 
bears quaint looking blossoms. Ceanolhus 
divaricatus, or C. azureus, both bearing blue 
flowers, are both quick growing and pleasing. 
Crataegus Pyracantha is showy both when in 
flower in May and again during the winter when 
covered with bright red berries. Escallonia 
macrantha with dark green leaves and pretty 
pink-coloured blossoms is Bhowy. Clematises of 
the Jaekmani type grow quickly and flower 
abundantly ; much variety in colour can be had. 
Garrya elliptica grows well on the north side of 
a house, and is showy when covered with its 
catkin-like blossoms in December, January, and 
February. Honeysuckles, too, are (-harming 
subjects, and so are Jessamines. It is, however, 
too late to plant anything, unless the plants can 
be procured in pots, as they often can be from a 
good nurseryman, and then they may be planted 
at any time. Deeply dig the soil, odd half- 
rotted stable manure freely, and water well 
when growth is being made. Syringing the 
leaves often during the evenings in summer 
promotes health and is beneficial in every way 
to their rapid progress. 

Planting banks ( Wnrrigal). — Surely 
your steep Ijank has great capabilities? May 
I venture one or two suggestions? Once for 
all, I should clear the Grass clean away. It can 
never look nice on such a steep incline. 1 have 
a lovely bank facing south, very Bleep, which is 
a picture of Roues from May to October, and I 
have PinkB, Carnations and common garden 
Lilies growing between. It is lovely, and a 
western aspect would suit Roses, etc., even 
better than my southern pnp. Or you could use 
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your bank as a rook garden, with Saxifrages and 
dozens of other alpine plants. Or again, put in 
some Pea-sticks flat with the ground ana grow 
masses of Tropjeolum canariensis and Sweet 
Peas. Or, if you want to plant your bank and 
have done with it, plant out St. John’s Wort. I 
have seen very pretty slopes one mass of 
St. John’s Wort, and as it increases and spreads 
very rapidly, anybody would give you some 
plants to start with. The boggy corner might 
be made lovely with Marigolds, Forget-me-nots, 
Spiraeas, and other moisture-loving plants. I 
think you are to be envied in having ups-and- 
downs and odd corners—flat, square gardens are 
so difHcult to arrange artistically.—-H. Young. 

THE GOLDEN DROP (ONOSMA 
TAURICUM). 

This is one of those choice subjects which in 
the majority of gardens does not attain to a 
very great age. In the ordinary course, plants 
of a few years old die oft’ quite suddenly and 
without apparent cause, but upon examination 
the collar is generally found in a state of decay. 
One of the best positions in which it can be 
planted is on a slightly raised rockery with a 
deep root-run of soil without manure. If pos¬ 
sible plant it on its side, the underside resting 
on a piece of rock, so that the growth may 
emerge therefrom, and cover the upper surface 
also with a piece of stone. The plants are 
invariably longer-lived when planted between 
two pieces of rock. It is a good plan to root a 
batch of cuttings each year and, instead of 
potting them, insert them in small fissures of 
the rock where there is soil sufficient for them. 
Such plants make more rapid headway in the 
open border during the first season, but with 
the greater vigour of growth are more liable to 
succumb to our average winters. The only way 
I know of increasing this plant is by 

Cuttings, as the plant cannot be divided and 
seeds are not obtainable. Cuttings may be in¬ 
serted at any time during July, which month I 
regard as the best in the whole year. To secure 
cuttings intact it will be necessary to strip them 
carefully from the old plant with a heel attached, 
and insert them firmly in very sandy loamy soil 
in well-drained pots. Some little care will be 
necessary to make the cuttings stand erect, 
owing to the short nature of the growths ; in¬ 
deed, I have upon more than one occasion found 
it necessary to tie some of the shortest cuttings 
to small pegs of wood to fix them in position. 
It is also important that the heart of the cutting 
is not covered with soil, but this is easily 
avoided by using the wooden pegs above noted. 
I never make use of the knife in preparing these 
cuttings, but insert them just as they are 
removed from the old plant. While in the 
cutting state nothing seems to suit so well as a 
hand-light in a cool shady position. Artificial 
heat should never be employed ; it is fatal. If 
fresh young growths about 4 inches long are 
secured at once and inserted quite firmly around 
the inside of some 5--inch pots, there should be 
little trouble in obtaining a good batch of young 
plants. I prefer the earliest made growths of 
the current season, or where the plants have 
flowered there will be some cuttings about the 
base of the flower-stem that will prove excel¬ 
lent. While yet in the cutting state, any after¬ 
watering that may be needed should be carefully 
done. By watering thoroughly over night and 
allowing the light to remain oft’till the following 
morning no damping will be likely to ensue. 
When it is intended to pot the rooted cuttings this 
should be done as soon as possible, avoiding a 
rich soil. A sandy loam with broken brick 
rubbish added, together with a small proportion 
Of Deat in small nuggets, suits the plant well. If 
at hand, charcoal nuts with loam and leaf-soil 
form a good mixture, this with firm planting 
invariably securing good results. Pot-plants 
should never be wintered in a low, close, stuffy 
frame or pit, but by keeping dry at the root, 
near the glass, and clear of frost the plants will 
be much safer. Large specimens of this Borage- 
wort in the open border are rare. E. 

Zonal Pelargonium-flowers from He&th- 
neld.— We have received from Mr. F. G. E. Bonnett, 
Nurseryman, Heathfleld, Sussex, an interesting selection 
of seedling Zonal Pelargonium-flowers, bright and varied 
in colour. 

NOTICE.—“ The English Flower Garden.” 

—The fourth edition of this book is now out of print. A 
revised edition will be ready in the course of two weeks 
from the present time. -, 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On Tuesday evening, June 2nd last, Mr. George 
Gordon lectured on British Ferns, devoting his 
attention chiefly to the culture of these interest¬ 
ing plants. 

The lecturer prefaced his remarks by stating 
that thirty or forty years ago there was almost 
a mania for British Ferns, and very keen was 
the interest then in raising new sorts. He 
strongly deprecated the purchasing of plants in 
the spring, such as arc usually displayed in shop 
windows and coster’s barrows. 

There were now 1,859 varieties of Ferns, 
divided up as follows : Of the Lady Fern, 213 
varieties ; Scolopendrium vulgare, 450 ; Poly¬ 
podium vulgare, 75 ; Polystichum angulare, 394 ; 
and British Maiden-hair Ferns, 34. A descrip¬ 
tion was then given of the different kinds of 
Ferns, illustrated by cut fronds, which imparted 
additional interest to the subject. 

The position for culture (outdoors) was next 
considered, and in determining the aspect for 
them the lecturer said we must plant them in 
such a way as to resemble the condition under 
which we find them in their native homes. An 
instance was mentioned where, in Yorkshire, the 
Lastrea was growing fully exposed to the sun. 
An ideal position was that of a border, 5 feet to 
6 feet wide, on the north side of a wall, hedge, 
or fence ; in fact, any position in the garden 
would suit them where the plants could be 
shaded or screened from the hot, noonday sun. 

Regarding soil, he deprecated excavating and 
filling in with good soil, as this was an expensive 
matter, and the Ferns would succeed very well 
in ordinary garden soil. 

Time of planting was gone into with great 
care and at considerable length. The spring 
was the best time for planting, when the crown 
of the plant gives evidence of new growth. 
After practice in planting, Ferns may be removed 
at any time from the middle of March until the 
end of September. Of course, it was necessary 
to observe the greatest care when planting at 
this time, and the value of a copious watering 
and an occasional sprinkling overhead in the even¬ 
ing of hot days until established was pointed out. 
An instance of planting in June was given, 
when, by observing proper care, the plants did 
not suffer, and, again, this year, in mid-May, 
notwithstanding the very hot weather, the 
plants had not suffered at all. 

Rock gardens above the ground-level should 
be largo and deep enough to retain moisture in 
dry weather—an important consideration. Burrs, 
etc., should be fixed at certain points, not over¬ 
done, to produce as nearly as possible a natural 
effect. 

Those with a limited space outdoors should 
grow their plants under glass. Many desolate 
greenhouses in the metropolis, no matter how 
shaded from the sun the position, might be 
made interesting so long as they have good light. 
British Ferns are not so particular as to atmos¬ 
pheric conditions as most other plants, and 
succeed well in the town garden. 

For culture in pots maiden loam is essential, 
and in making up a compost this should be of a 
generous sort. Well-drained pots are very 
necessary. 

For the stronger-growing sorts an ideal com¬ 
post is loam, well-rotted manure—cow-manure 
for preference—leaf-mould, and a liberal quantity 
of coarse sand. Always water thoroughly, and 
failure to do this well has often resulted in the 
loss of many good plants. Plants which have 
become dry should be placed in a pail of water 
to get thoroughly soaked. Annual repotting 
is not necessary. Any plants which have 
filled their pots with roots should have an 
occasional dose of liquid-manure. A vote of 
thanks was heartily accorded Mr. Gordon for 
his lecture. 

A capital exhibition was held in an adjoining 
room. On this occasion a grand lot of British 
Ferns were staged for prizes. Ferns grown in 
iadoo-fibre were well represented. Aquilegias, 
Tufted Pansies (Violas), and quite a large 
number of other subjects were exhibited in fine 
forms. Several certificates were awarded. 

The next meeting of the association was 
announced to take place on Saturday, June 20th 


next, when a visit to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on the occasion of the 
National Viola Society’s Exhibition, will be 
made. All members will be admitted at half 
price. 


People’s Palace Horticultural Society.— The 
above society’s third annual flower show will be held on 
the 29th and 30th of June. H.R.H. The Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lome) will open the show. 


Propagating Pinks. —As soon as the 
blooms are past, preparations may be made for 
increasing the stock. Many who grow these 
plants largely roly in the main on division of the 
roots later in the year, and particularly so of 
the commoner kinds. Divided plants flower 
uite freely, it is true, though the individual 
owers are smaller than those borne on plants 
from cuttings. Stock raised in the latter way is 
generally marked by increased vigour, together 
with a compactness of the tufts not usually to 
bo found in divided plants. Few plants are 
more easy of increase by cuttings, and the 
flowering over, plenty of material will bo 
obtainable. The simplest and safest way 
to ensure success is to strip the shoots from 
the tufts with a heel attached, and, without 
further preparation or ado, insert them 
firmly in sandy soil. Where only a few dozen 
are needed a shady corner will suit them well, 
but if a quantity is required it will be best to 
give the cuttings the protection of some lights. 
Covered by these and shaded rather lightly, the 
cuttings, if kept moist, will root in about three 
or four w'eeks. During this period they must 
not be kept too close or too wet. I prefer when 
watering the cuttings while in frames to apply 
the water overnight, giving a good soaking, and 
allow the lights to remain off all night, replacing 
them about 8 a.m. the following (lay. Treated 
in this way the losses are very few. When 
inserting the cuttings a fair amount of room 
should be given bo as to permit of growth. 
Better still if, as soon as rooted, the young plants 
be transplanted into small nursery beds in good 
soil G inches apart each way, as by so doing fine 
bushy little tufts will result in a very short 
time. The young plants prepared in tnis way 
make nice presentable subjects for sale, while 
for potting up in early autumn preparatory to 
forcing they are all that could be desired, and in 
every way more satisfactory than divided plants. 
The side Bhoots are produced earlier by remov¬ 
ing the central growth when the plant is estab¬ 
lished.—E. 


Sweet Peas. —These flowers entered rather 
largely last year into the summer decorative 
work, and they were so satisfactory as to 
warrant an increased supply for the present 
season. For covering a long stretch of wirework 
they were sown in boxes in February, and had 
the shelter of a cold frame. The boxes were 
transferred to their summer quarters about the 
middle of May, and the Peas as they progressed 
in growth have been lightly secured to the wire- 
work by lengths of twine. Sweet Peas also this 
year take the place of some tall plants of 
Japanese Honeysuckle that have hitherto been 
used for clothing iron pillars. For this latter 
work the Peas were sown thinly in pans 1 foot 
square by the same in depth ; they are now just 
coming into flower, and will look very well in¬ 
deed. Where roots are confined in pans or 
boxes very liberal doses of liquid-manure must 
be given as soon as the plants commence to 
flower to keep the growth moving rapidly, and 
all decayed flowers must be promptly removed. 

I have found Emily Henderson and Firefly two 
capital sorts for this particular work. Those 
who provided a deep tilth and a liberal supply 
of manure for those outdoor borders where 
Sweet Peas were sown will be the most likely 
to secure a good and continuous display of flower 
if the weather keeps hot and dry. A heavy 
surface mulching and a good soaking of water is, 
of course, very beneficial, but in the majority of 
places outdoor flowers in any shape or form 
cannot often receive such attention at a busy 
time of the year.—T. 

Tropseolum Leiohtlini.— This is clearly related to 
T. polyphyllum and has a strong resemblance to that 
species at a casual glance, but the differences observable 
by close inspection are in its long, narrower leaflets, 
whilst the flowers are distinctly deeper in colour, being of 
quite an orange-yellow hue. j 
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BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions. —Queries and answer* are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondent* follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception qf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different, depart¬ 
ments) shotud always bear the number and title, placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that severed answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

790. — Peaches not growing (T. Moore).— 
Probably your Peach is suffering from drought or is 
attacked by red-spider. If the latter, cleanse as advised 
for “ G. B. D.’s ” trees, or with Tobacco-water. You give 
us no details as to management. 

791. — Building a greenhouse {W. H. Thomas).— 
Something depends upon what you want the house for. 
For Cucumbers or Tomatoes the eaves need not be so 
high as for plant growing. A good proportion for a 10-feet 
house would be 8 feet 6 inches, or 9 feet to the ridge and 
4 feet to eaves. 

792. — Is gardening a trade or profession ? 

(G .).—This matter was discussed many years ago, and the 
conclusion arrived at was that gardening was a profession. 
But why make a bother about it? What does it signify ? 
If it is neither a profession or trade, what is itV It 
requires much energy and ability to make a good 
gardener. 

793. —Grapes stopping swelling (Anxious 
Beginner). —Your temperatures are right. The rust is 
caused through the sulphur being placed on the pipes 
before the skin of the berries was sufficiently hardened. 
You have no remedy now as regards the rust, but allow 
Vines to make more growth, and give liberal treatment. 
Wash all sulphur from the pipes and give a moist 
temperature. 

794. —Unsatisfactory Cucumbers (Bothered).— 
We fear you used too much manure at first, and probably 
over cropped before the plants had made enough roots. 
You would do better with young plants. Sow the seeds 
now, and only use a little new soil. Get a liberal top- 
growth before you fruit your plants, and do not use much 
fire-heat in the daytime, but snade freely, and give plenty 
of moisture as the plant grows. 

795. —Books for nursery business (E. J. 
Welch).—There are no books that will teach the nursery 
business. What is really wanted is good business ability, 
and a good knowledge of the wants of the plants one 
intends to cultivate. There are specialists in most things, 
and it may he an advantage to visit them sometimes and 
see what they are doing, although trade secrets would not 
be divulged. The best course is to keep on pegging away 
with an open mind and watchful eyes. 

796. —Best Vine for a small house (Grape- 
Vine).—The best black Grape for your purpose is Black 
Hamburgh; the best white Foster’s Seedling. As to 
planting, the time depends upon the house, and whether 
the roots are inside or out. If the latter, the end of 
March or early in April is time enough, hut earlier if 
roots are inside and you employ heat. The best soil is the 
top spit of a good field laid up in a heap some months 
before planting, and then chopped up in coarse lumps. 
The bea or bonier should he 2 feet to 3 feet in depth, and 
should have 6 inches of drainage or brick-runhle on 
bottom, the latter sloping to take away water. It is not 
necessary to enclose by bricks—in fact, border may be built 
up with turf sods. If on the surface, brick retaining walls 
are best, and keep roots in position. 


799. —Striking Clematis.— I have some fine 
Clematis now in full flower. Could I strike cuttings from 
the young shoots now growing, and, if so, when is the 
right time to do so?—C lematis. 

*»* Cuttings of Clematis may be struck under a hand- 
light when the young shoots are getting a little firm—say 
in two or three weeks' time. 

800. — Narcissi remaining double In Grass.— 

Kindly tell me if Double Narcissus will remain double 
when planted in Grass? Soil, heavy loam and chalk.— 
A. P. 

*** There is no guarantee that Narcissus will remain 
double when planted on Grass in such a soil as you 
describe; but at least seventy-five per cent, of them will 
remain so. 

801. — Jessamine not flowering well.—I have 
a large Jessamine on a trellis, west; it does not flower 
well, though it has been sharply pruned and has plenty of 
leaf. Should it be manured ?—E. T. If. 

Probably the plant is old, and the growth too much 
crowded to flower well. Check the roots a little by digging 
round them, but not too close, and when spring comes thin 
out some of the old shoots to let in the air and sunshine. 

802. — Height to grow Tomatoes — I am growing 
a few Tomato-plants in 10-inch pots. They are doing well. 
Would you kindly let me know how tall I should grow 
them?—AtRDRiK. 

•** As your Tomalo-planls arc forward you might 
allow them to carry five or six clusters of fruit ; but to do 
this you must feed with liquid-manure and rich top- 
dressings. You may later on run a strip of zinc round 
the top of the pots, and fill in with rich compost. 

80 {.—Poles for climbers.— What is the best thing 
to connect poles along a path with for training climbers ? 
Iron chain seems heavy. Or how would barbed wire two 
or three times thick do ? Or is there a better way ? And 
how fastened to poles?—C. S. 

\* Do not use barbed wire in the garden. It is a nasty 
thing to come in contact with. Ordinary galvanised wire 
will be better and cheaper. Jf you prefer chains, light 
chains could be obtained. 

804. —Insects on plants.—I have a bed planted with 
enclosed foliage plant. The plants themselves are strong 
and healthy, but the leaves are eaten end riddled with 
holes. They seem to be affected with green-fly, and also 
with a tiny insect like a spider, and pale yellow in colour. 
What can I do to kill them ?—M. C. R. 

*»* The foliage plants are probably eaten by caterpillars 
or beetles. The former may be handpicked, and a little 
Tobacco-powder dusted among the foliage will banish the 
beetles, if they are the depredators, and also clear off the 
green-fly. 

805. —Vinos attacked by pests.— Will you be 
kind enough to tell me what the enclosed is? It has 
attacked a young Vine in my greenhouse, and eats away 
the leaves. Also state what means can be used for 
destroying them?—No Namk. 

The insect enclosed was so much crushed in the post 
that we could not make it out, and cannot therefore advise. 
Woodlice may be at the bottom of the mischief; if so, 
trap them with pieces of Potato in an empty flower-pot, or 
place beetle-paste on bread and butter near their haunt ; 
but you must keep animals from the paste. 

800.— Treatment of Marechal Nlel Rose 
after flowering. —I have two Roses (Marechal Niel) 
in a greenhouse, and they have lust done flowering. 
Would you greatly oblige a young hand by saying when 
and how I should prune them ? There is a lot of young 
stuff shooting now. I should be glad if you can also tell 
me what climber would do against the side of a house 
facing east, something that is a quick grower and has 
pleasing flowers ?—Edith. 

V* It you want fine blooms cut rather hard back and 
train in the strong young shoot full length. Plant a Fiery 
Thom {Crataegus Pyracantha ) on your house. It is scarcely 
a climber, Intt a good wall-plant. 

807. — Sweet Brier hedge.— Would a Sweet Brier 
hedge thrive on a Grass terrace by the side of a lawn- 
tennis ground? It is rather an exposed situation ; soil, 
stony loam and chalk. What would be the best time to 
plant, and what sized plants?—A. P. 

*.* If the soil is deeply dug and well manured a Sweet 
Brier hedge would succeed in such a position as that 
named. The end of October is the best time, to plant., 
pruning the plants back to within 4 inches of their base at 
the end of the following March. Plants one year budded 
are the most suitable for such a purpose, putting two to 
the yard to procure a good hedge in a short time. 

808. —Victoria Plum-tree blighted.— Can any¬ 
thing lie done for blight on my Plum-tree, which is against 
a south wall? But the leaves are a mass of white- 


797.—Greenhouse plants to be watered 
overhead ( R. S. V. P.).— There are no classes of green¬ 
house plants whose foliage should never he touched by 
water. Rain falls some time or other in even thedryest 
countries. It istrue ot course, there ore very dry spotson 
the earth’s surface, and in such places the vegetation is 
suited to the climate ; but there would he no growth 
without moisture in some form. Grafting all this, there 
are plants which do not r< quire much water over the 
foliage, especially in winter. Begonias, for instance, are 
better without much syringing; but there must be 
moisture in the atmosphere, nevertheless, or there would 
be no healthy growth. Maiden hair Ferns may be 
syringed too much, but a light dewing over is beneficial. 
Gloxinias will do better w-ithout syringing, but the 
atmosphere must be charged with moisture, or thrips and 
other insect pests would destroy the beauty of the plants. 
There arc times and seasons when the syringe may be 
beneficially used in the greenhouse, and there is more 
danger in using too little than too much. 


798.— Destroying ants.— Kindly inform me how to 
get rid of ants ? We have them in thousands in the 
vinery. I think we have got them from some loam we 
stacked up for potting.— Thomas Moore. 
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coloured blight and a wet sticky substance. The fruit is 
apparently not yet attacked, but I fear it may be.— 


*»* Syringe your trees freely with soap-suds, or failing 
this with a weak solution of petroleum and rain-water. 
Haw petroleum must not be used, but is readily made 
soluble by mixing £ pint of the spirit with 1 lb. of soft- 
soap, and water added afterwards, «>’ gallons to the above 
quantities. In mixing the petroleum care must be taken 
to well rub the soap into the spirit. 

so9.— Planting Pyrethrums, etc.— “ Mrs. Has- 
well ’’ will be obliged to the Editor of Gardening if he 
will inform her when is the right time to plant Pyreth- 
ruuns, Paeonies, the Welsh Poppy, and Hypericum; also 
Evening Primroses and Snapdragons? Her garden faces 
north-east, and as there are several bushes in it, it is 
rather shady. She will be glad of the information soon, as 
her garden is rather bare at present. 

*,* All the plants named are really best planted in 
October, as the bulk of them are now in flower. If you 
could purchase the roots in pots they might be planted at 
once, \f not, wait until the autumn. Trench the ground 
deeply and add half-rotted stable-manure freely, if the 
weather is hot and dry during May looter the roots f reely, 
as so much depends upon the growth for the following 
year's flower crop. 


810.—Barren Strawberry-plants. —Last July I 
formed & new bed of the James Veitch Strawberry. The 
plants are now very vigorous, but about twenty per cent, 
are barren. Are these plants likely to bear next year ? 
Or would you advise their immediate rejection?— 
Morpbtii. 

*** We would certainly ad vise removal of barren plant s. 
Obtain reliable ones. Plant in August, and you will have 
fruit next year. We expect the plants you have are worn 
out. 


811. —Hamburgh Vine unsatisfactory. — A 

friend of mine possesses a Black Hamburgh Vine which 
was planted outside the greenhouse about six weeks ago. 
So far, root action does not appear to have commenced, 
although several leaves have unfolded at the end of 
the cane inside the house, due, I suspect, to the heat of the 
glass. Do you think there is anything wrong with the 
plant, and will stimulants assist growth materially?— 
Hamburg. 

You will do well to bend the Vine to induce the cane 
to break lower down, and if the shoot at the top still takes 
the lead slop it, and get a new one lower down cane. 
Syringe freely, shade also during hottest part of day, and 
close early, watering the roots freely. 

812. —A new Olematls-flower.—I send vou by 
this post a Clematis-flower. Its history is that some five 
or six years ago a white Jackmani was planted, which has 
bloomed and blossomed regularly, though not very freely. 
But the other day my gardener pointed out to me the 
great size of the buds on the plants, and the result is what 
I Bend to you—no longer white or single, hut mottled and 
double. A purple Jackmani grows near it. I should be 
glad to know if this is an ordinary occurrence or not ?— 
John Hugh Way, Hcnbury Vicarage, near Bristol. 

If no mistake has been made as regards the 
varieties—and certainly the fioiver enclosed appears to be 
of the Jackmani type the plant will be worth looking 
after and the sport fixed, if possible. 

813. —Plants for conservatory.—I have a con¬ 
servatory leading into the house, facing north-west. It 
gets no sun until the afternoon, about three o’clock, and 
then only on one side chiefly. What plants would be suit¬ 
able to grow in it? Would Tropseolum canariensis, 
ordinary Tropseoluma (Nasturtiums) do well to climb up 
w ire-trellis fixed to the wall, and would they grow' in pots, 
as the floor is tiled ? Could I also flower Chrysanthemums 
about October, no heat, but tan give ventilation at top and 
bottom ?— Venus. 

V* Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums would do well on the 
walls, and always have a neat and dressy appearance if 
properly managed. Tropceolum Lobbianum or some of 
its varieties would be better in the conservatory than 
the Canary Creeper, and if permitted to run up to the 
roof it will flower all the winter. Fireball and Meteor 
are good varieties. They may be grown in pots or boxes, 
if large enough, but as you have no heat you will probably 
lose them in the wilder. Chrysanthemums may be grown 
in winter, and such things as Myrtles and hardy plants 
of ornamental character. 

814. —Flat stones round Roses.— I shall feel 
greatly obliged by your telling me whether it is a good 
plan to place large flat stones (Kentish Rag) round Roses? 
The plants are in a narrow bed, trained up a wall which 
faces west, the bed thus getttng every ray of sunshine 
after mid-day. It seems to me that the stones keep the 
soil moist. 1 read sometimes advice to grow dwarf plants 
round my Roses, but do not the plants stifle the Roses as 
weeds would? Also, how should I apply the necessary 
manure in autumn if I had, say, Pinks or Arabis growing 
right up to my Roses? Ought I to ghe liquid-manure 
now? If so, how- much should I give? Is liquid stable- 
manure as good as any ? And what proportion of water 
should be added ?—H. T. 

Stones placed on the surface over the roots of Roses 
are useful as a mulch, especially in hot situations. If you 
want to grow really first-class blooms let the Roses have 
the beds to themselves. Give lumid-manure now twice a 
week from the stable tank, but. dilute it with plain water 
if strong. This can only be seen on the spot. 

815 — Stopping Chrysanthemums.—I should be 
obliged by your advising me in your next issue when to 
stop the following Chrysanthemums ?—E. Molyneux, Boule 
de Neige, Empress of India, King of Crimson, Florence 
Davis, Ld. Alcester, Cloth of Gold, R. Bahaunt, Rose 
Superba, John Doughty, and J. Lynch. Also, when they 
should be put into their flowering pots (or perhaps I 
should say their last shift), and size of same ? Thanking 
you in anticipation.— Trentham. 

All Japanese and re flexed Chrysanthemums, with 
but few exceptions, should produce the break bud from the 
first week in May, and continue on until the end of the 
month. Therefore, take the point out of your plants at. 
once if they have not yet made their natural break, and 
select three of the strongest shoots following this. The 
incurved sorts you na>ne should be treated similarly by 
the end of the second week in June if good, full flowers 
are desired in November. Place your plants in their 
flowering pots when they have filled those they at present 
occupy ivith roots. Nine-inch pots are the best for general 
use. 


816.— Advice about Chrysanthemums —My 

Chrysanthemums are " breaking ” low down on the stem, 
and there are several leaves below the top of the stem 
wdthout a bud. Shall I cut off the stem under the bud, or 
dpwn just above w'here the highest good bud is shooting ? 
Would dusting with insect-powder or Tobacco keep off 
earwigs from tne flower-buds when they come ?—T. O. 

*** We think it would have been better if youhad rubbed 
out early the shoots which have appeared low down the. 
stem of your Chrysanthemums. It is difficult to properly 
advise you without seeing the plants. 11 you cut the ma in 
stem off just above the breaks the lateral growths will 
certaiiuy go ahead with renewed vigour; but if they are in 
a very forward state it may result in the blossoms 
developing too early for the shows, if that is your object. 
Therefore, if the shoots are comparatively short, cut down 
the main stem in the manner described. On the other 
hand, you could allow the plants to produce their blossoms 
from terminal bud* by pinching out the 44 crown ” bud 
when it, appears, and growing on the strongest succeeding 
thoots. 
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817.— Garden bright In October.— wm you 
kindly tell me in Garden ino if there are any pretty plants 
or seeds I could put in now or later in borders by wall or 
beds facing west and south, that would make the garden 
a. bright as possible in October?—L. T. H. 

Sow such hardy annuals as Virginian Stock, Xemo- 
philas, Silenc compacta, Saponaria calabrica, etc. Plant 
late-sown Asters, Michaelmas Daisies, and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, but it is late now for thinking of autumn flowers. 


818.— Tomato-manure, etc. —Could you inform me 
the best manure to use for Tomatoes, etc.? Liquid 
cattle-manure objected to on account of smell. Can you 
recommend a good book on Tomato grow ing ? Can you 
tell me the name of the enclosed plant, and treatment?— 
H. S. G., Sashbrook. 

*,* Dissolved bones, mixed with the soil at the rate of 
lib. to the bushel, form a good manure for Tomatoes. When 
the fruit has set sprinkle a spoonful on the soil in each 
pot, and water it in once a week. Should, however, the 
plants exhibit a tendency to make too much growth, give 
slightly less manure. The plant of the leaf sent is 
S’.robilanthes Dyerianus. It requires a icann greenhouse, 
stove, or Cucumber-house to grow it well. The rich mark¬ 
ings of Us leaves are especially gorgeous when this plant is 
liberally cultivated. A comjwsl of peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould in equal parts will grow it well. Pots U inches in 
diameter xoill be large enough for a strong plaid. Do not 
pinch the point out, but allow it to grow uninterruptedly. 


819. — Rhododendrons.— The soil here is loam with 
a certain amount of chalk. If a bed is prepared for 
Rhododendrons and dug out to a depth of 3 feet or 4 feet, 
and peat put round each plant, could I hope to grow 
them with any success? If so, what kinds? County, 
Herts. I have one very old bush of the old lilac 
Rhododendron, which flowers fairly well.—A. P. 

It is quite useless to expect Rhododendrons to 
succeed with any chalk in the soil. If it were a sandy 
loam, or loam free from chalk , they would. Plant in peat, 
and Jill up the remainder of the bed with any kind of soil 
other than chalk or clay. Leaf-mould tcould do capitally. 
The following dozen would make a nice collection: 
Brayanum (scarlet), Blandyanum(rosy-crimson), Alarm 
(white centre, edged deep carmine), William E. Gladstone 
(deep rose, extra large bloom), The Queen (blush white), 
Queen Victoria (deep claret), Mrs. John Clutton (white). 
Lady Godiva (white, yellow spots), Fastuosum, tl.-pi. 
(lilac, large blooms), Sappho ( blush-white , blotched 
m%roon), James Bateman(clear rosy-scarlet), Eoerestianum 
(lilac), 

820. — Leaves turning yellow. — Would you 
please tell me what is the reason of the enclosed leaves 
turning yellow? I am only an amateur, and have had a 
conservatory three or four years, but have not had any¬ 
thing of the kind before. All my plants are the same, 
more or less, and I am almost in despair in con¬ 
sequence. I have pinched off the leaves when they 
have got l>arl until the plants have got quite l»arc, think¬ 
ing it was some insect. I have sloved the house 
and used various other means; but to no purpose. 
Would you please answer through your paper at your 
earliest convenience? House, a small lean-to, 7 feet by 
6 feet; height, front, 5 feet 6 inches; back, 10 feet.— 
L. R. J., Middlesbro'. 

\* From the appearance of the leaves wc should say the 
plants are badly cultivated, that they require repotting— 
in fact, they want more food. We should advise the com¬ 
mon “ Geraniums ” to be planted out in the garden. They 
will be better and happier there, and during the summer 
you may strike cuttings and start again with young 
plants. Your best plants should be repotted in good soil 
and grown well in a freely ventilated house. Head all you 
can Searing upon plant culture. The subject is too vast to 
be dealt with in a short reply. 


821. — Mildew on Roses.— I planted the following 
climbing Roses on a cottage wall two years ago, and with 
the execution of Bouquet d’Or, which is very healthy and 
strong, they are all affected with mildew, so much so that 
I am afraid I must move them unless you can suggest a 
remedy. Mme. Berard, L'ldeal, Rfcvc d’Or face west ; 
W. A. Richardson, M. Niel face east. Another Marcchal 
Niel faces south but does not flourish, the leaves being 
yellow and bloom very small. The soil is good loam on a 
hilly, dry situation. The same varieties planted in open 
beds in the same garden are perfectly healthy, and the 
Rose garden generally is very free from mildew'. The 
cottage has thatch upon it, and possibly the drippings 
from the thatch may have something to do with it ? Please 
advise what to do ?— W. A. W. 

*,* The dry weather, coupled with the fact that the roots 
of the Boses do not obtain as much moisture as those grow¬ 
ing in the open, has much to do with the attack of mildew. 
Givi the soil about the roots a thorough soaking with 
liquid-manure, and mulch the surface xeith half-decayed 
manure to retain the moisture in the soil. Syringe' the 
Boxes in tlw evening with soapy-water, in which should !*- 
placed a good hand ful of sulphur, thoroughly miring the 
tcholr together. Re}>eat the syringing nightly for a wc, k 
should the weather remain hot and dry. 

822. — Diseased Raspberry flowers.— Please sav¬ 
in Gardkmng why the fruit on my Raspberries fails like 
enclosed ? In previous years they were not quite so bad. 
Last year I deluged them with water, and got a small 
crop. This year I transplanted them in February, and 
have watered them regularly since the drought set in, 
and yet they seem worse than ever. The canes are verv 
big (over 8 feet high), well furnished with shoots, but ail 
the blossoms are turning out like enclosed. Also kindly 
say what fruits, if any, w-ould do well on a wall facing 
east? The prevailing winds are W. and S.W., and this 
wall is consequently very dry and sheltered, except from 
the east. I find Peas, Potatoes, etc., grown near it arc not 
very healthy. If this wall would do well for any kinds of 
Apples, Pears, or Plums, or for Black Currants, please 
name the best varieties for the purpose ?—It. H. Crokeu. 

*»* Your trees should have been transplanted in October. 
Water freely now, and gel new roots from bate. Mulch 
the. roots with short manure-; you wilt then get a crop next 
year. Fears icould do well on your wall, such as Marie 
Louise, Beurrc Diel, Ilcurre Superjin, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Doyenne du Cornice, or Jefferson arul Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plums. Wc do not advise Currants or 
Applet, as these latter would want more mourtrfv. 
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823. — Diseased Pansy roots —Can you tell me 
what has happened to the enclosed Pansy root? I have 
unusually large flowers, but when the plants have bloomed 
a short time, suddenly the leaves near the earth look a 
little yellow, and in twenty-four hours are dead. Is it an 
insect at the root, or disease? At present it has affected 
all of one kind. Can 1 do anything to avoid it ?—Mas. 
Willis. 

V Yotir Pansy plants have been attacked by the wire- 
worm or the Leal her-jacket grub. Owing to the dry con¬ 
dition in which your plant was received, it was very 
dijficult to determine which of the hco insects did the 
damage. Pansies are often ruined in the manner you 
describe by these insects, and the only remedy is to 
thoroughly trench the garden in the autumn, leaving it 
thus for the frosts to pulverise, at the same time destroying 
insects of the kind mentioned. The soil should be strewn 
with salt, soot, or lime in the spring, and nicely forked 
over afterwards. In this way you may eradicate the evil. 
Wireworm traps may be-purchased of Pansy specialists 
for use during the present season, and pieces of Potato 
inserted in the soil here and there, and, inspected occasion¬ 
ally, may reward you in their capture. Any plant show¬ 
ing traces of being attacked should be inspected at the roots 
immediately, when it is very likely the depredator may be 
caught redhanded. 

824. —Manuring- newly transplanted Roses. 

—Referring to the oft repeated advice of gardening 
experts and editors—Don't manure the above the first 
year—a friend of mine reads this to apply to hot 
manures, ajid says it does not mean such as cow-manure 
which he applies to all his newly (two months ago) 
planted Roses, arguing that cow-manure is cold and not a 
hot manure, and so cannot do harm, but good. I differ 
from him. I take it the effect of the manure, whatever 
it be, is t-oo stimulating, and that is your reason for 
advising against it for roots of Roses not yet well 
established. Am I right, or do you make exception as to 
cow-manure? My friend puts a good body of the stuff 
round the base of stem in a hollow made round it, and 
then covers up with earth. The birds, he complains, go 
for it, and turn it up and so expose it again. I hold this 

g roves the probability of grubs or maggots of some sort 
eing about it. Your reply will be an assistance to many 
in your paper.—W m. Marshall. 

\* We do not recommend fresh manure of any kind to 
be placed in direr* contact wi*h the roots of newly-planted 
Boses ; but a mulch on the surface is a different thing and 
is beneficial, though it should not be piled up the stems as 
is sometimes done. Cow-manure is good for Boses where 
the soil is light and porous, but stable-manure is best on 
heavy land. 

825 .—' Treatment of late Chrysanthemums. 

—I have just received sonic winter-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. They are robust, about 8 inches high, but none 
have got the hearts pinched out, but just growing in their 
natural way. I am in a difficulty about them, os all the 
rest of my late sorts were pinched out about the beginning 
of April, and arc now flue bushy plants. Will please tell 
me if I should pinch out these at once? They areas 
follows : Mme. ThGrfcse Rev, Snowdrop, Lady Lawrence, 
L. Canning, Ad. Symonds, Marie Louise, Mrs. J. Wright, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, La Neve, Rosea superba, Inter-Ocean.— 
Mrs. Paton. 

%* Mme. The rise Bey, Rosea superba, and Mrs. E. G 
Hill are not really late Chrysanthemums, as their period 
of flowering is usually during Xoocmbcr. We do not know 
“La Neve " mentioned in your list, and can only imagine 
it to be La A cige, which variety is a good white kind. 
Admiral Symonds is a very large yellow single-flowered 
variety , aivt the others are Japanese, except Snowdrop, 
and this is a very pretty, useful little white Pompon. If 
your object is to obtain blossoms late in year, say December, 
you should pinch the jwint out of your plant now, repeating 
the operation as each new growth of 6 inches be made. l)o 
not pinch out any growths after the last week in June or 
first week in July, and your buds will then appear 
sufficiently late to obtain a good supply of blossoms after 
the ordinary season. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

\* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be culdrcssed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. -A/r*. Kennedy.— 1, I’opulus 
balsamifera var. candicans; 2 , Polemonium Richardsoni. 

- D. Williams. —Your plant has nothing whatever to do 

with Crataegus parviflora ; it is simply common Hawthorn. 
The true C. parviflora (whose proper name is uniflora) is a 
dwarf shrub with flowers produced singly or in pairs, each 
one being J-inch across. It is now in flower, pretty, but 
not one of the best. You should grow (.'. mollis, (.. I’ar- 
ri< rci, punctata, (’. rord.itn, ('. (anacetifolia, all 
interesting and beautiful Thorns. —M. .4. Ilctzlcr. — A 
variety ot Cv no^lnssum officinale. - -.s'. I’. II I, Saxi- 
fraga hypuoides; 2, S. ivratophylla; 3, Veronioinn 

Teucrinni var. dubia.- B. Isibouehere-Ilillyer,— Muscari 

comosuni (Feathered Grape-llyucinth).- G. Fenwick. — 

The Iris is I. ruthenica, and the other flower is the Sidalcea 

Candida -- Lieut.-General., CarrigtwohiU. — Rubinia 

Pseud-Acacia--bbn. Harvey.— 1. Kalmiu latifolia ; 2, 

Kuonymus nvlieaiis variegatus ; 3, Andromedasp.- Mrs. 

Hutton .—Spiraia Buinalda.- It Ilcnncssy. —Gladiolus 

purpureo-auratus. Your nom-de-plume was unfortunately 

torn off the letter.- Geo. Rosser. —One of the Bird 

Cherries (Prunus;, but ic was impossible to say which one 

from the specimen sent.- Moses Price. —Herb Robert 

Geranium Robertianum.-.S’. F. A. -Why did you not 

number the specimens ? We cannot determine the names 
of all the Roses, hut the orange yellow one is W. A. 
Ra banL'.Mi, and the other yellow one Gloire de Dijon. 
The white-flo wered shrub isCratx-gus Pyracantha ; the Iris 
is one of the varieties of the Spauish Iris (I. xiphium), the 
scarlet flower is Geum cocciueuin, the pink flower Cen 
taurca montana, and the white flower Anthericum 
Liliaslrum ; but we are afraid that you cannot make them 
out from this description. Put numbers to them and send 

again.- Spot. -Variegated Coltsfoot (Tussilago Karfara 

variegata).- BunoeU.— Aspliodelus luteus or Aspho- 

deline lutea; it is known under both names. It u a 
I European plant, introduced from Sicily in 1696, and will 


grow freely in ordinary garden soil.- G. T. Kerrick. — 

The shrub is Dimorph&nthus mandschuricus. This is a 
handsome hardy shrub, and in this country attains a 
height of from 6 feet t-o 10 feet, and probably much more 
when well established in favourable positions. It is a 
^ood plant for the sub-tropical garden, and succeeds best 
in a deep, well-drained loam. It belongs to the same 
family os the Aralia, and was introduced from Manchuria 

in 1866.- J. D. Massie .—The Oriental Poppy (Papaver 

orientate). You can sow seeds now on a prepared bit of 
ground. If the seedlings are well looked after they will 

flower next year.- G. Shepherd. —1, Pavia flava ; 2, Pinus 

auetriaca ; 8, Populus balsamifera; 4, Corydalis lutea ; 
5, Veronica spic&ta ; 6, Purple Rocket- B. J. Ham¬ 

mond. —1, Ranunculus repens ; 2, Brassica cainpestris; 
3, Anthriscu8 sylvestris; 4, Silene inflate ; 6, Centaurea 
nigra. W. J. B. —Anchusa italica. J. C. B.— 1, Ver¬ 
onica spuria ; 2, Phlox Stellaria.- A. D. —1, Please send 

fertile frond ; 2, Asplenium bulbiferuiu ; 3, Nephrolepis 
ensifolia; 4, Adiantum trapeziforme; 5, Nephrolepis 

exaltata.- II. Uutchfield. —1, White Japan Rose (Rosa 

rugosa alba); 2, Variegated Meadow Sweet (Spinea 
Cl maria variegata) ; 3, Lonicera Ledebouri; 4, Rose Victor 
Yerdier. Duncan Menzies.— Eseallonia Philippiana. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of setuler. 

A. P. —Owing to the great run on many popular hardy 
plants nurserymen have a difficulty at times to procure 
sufficient good plants to meet the demand ; hence the 
smallness of some received. You do not appear to know 
that the best hardy plants—Coreopsis, for example—are 
not raised from seed, but by division of the roots. No de¬ 
pendence can be placed on seedlings ; therefore, you see, a 
nurseryman has not quite the same chance to have good 
plants always os some amateurs who grow only a small 

number os compared with the professional.- J. H. O.--- 

We cannot understand your query. Please write araiu 

and in an intelligent way.- G. Jr., County Limerick.— 

We cannot definitely say where you would be successful. 
You might try Messrs. Corry <fc Co., Ltd., Horticultural 
Sundriesmen, 13,15, and 17, Finsbury-street, London, E.C., 

who might be able to advise you. - K. F. Z .— A very 

interesting book on British birds is being published in 
parts (sixpence each) by Ed. Lloyd, Limt., 12, Salisburj'- 

square, Fleet-street. Part I. has just been published.- 

T. By an.— The leaves are blistered. You will find lately 
several references to this in Gardening. 


BBSS. 

USEFUL NOTES FOR JUNE. 

The time at which a swarm will leave a hive is 
very uncertain, mainly on account of the 
variableness of our climate. It often happens 
that a swarm is about to leave a hive, when, on 
account of a change in the weather taking 
place, the departure of the Bees from the hive 
has to be delayed, and if unfavourable weather 
continues the queens in embryo are destroyed, 
and the swarming, consequently, delayed till 
queen-cells are again prepared, and, possibly, 
no swarming takes place that season. Many 
Bee-keepers, therefore, practise the safer method 
of swarming their Bees artificially as soon as the 
hive becomes crowded and drones are seen on 
the wing. Large numbers of Bees are often 
seen at this season of the year clustering about 
the entrance of the hive, and hanging under the 
alighting-board ; this clustering is owing to the 
hive being over-populated, and the Bees thus 
wait till the queen is ready to accompany them 
to form a new colony. Much valuable time is 
in this way lost by numberless Bees in the 
most important time for honey gathering ; but 

b y 

Artificial swarming much time is saved the 
Bee-keeper in watching for the swarm and the 
Bees in waiting for the queen to leave the hive. 
If the Bees to be artificially swarmed arc in a 
bar-frame hive the hive should be first moved to 
a fresh stand and a new hive placed on the old 
stand. A frame of comb, with the queen and 
Bees upon it, is removed and placed in the now 
hive, with as many more frames of brood-combs 
as can be spared from the old hive, filling up 
with empty combs or comb-foundation. The 
gap made in the old stock is closed up by 
drawing the frames close together and inserting 
an empty comb or two as required. By placing 
the old stock on a fresh stand many of the Bees 
return to their old site, join the artificial swarm, 
and so strengthen the new colony, while enough 
xvill remain with tho parent hive to carry on the 
work. Tho old hive has a laying queen or a 
ripe queen-cell introduced to it on the second 
day after the operation, should it contain no 
queen in embryo. An artificial swarm may be 
taken from a straw skep by driving, care being 
taken that the queen goes up into the empty 
skep, and that suliicient Bees are left in tho 
| parent hive to cover tho brood-combs. The 
I two hives are Uji^n plaetpl 2. feet or 3 feet from 
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the old stand, one on either side, so that each 
may receive an equal number of Bees returning 
to the old site. The brood in the parent hive 
being hatched out, the population quickly 
increases, and a new queon is reared by the 
Bees. Should there bo no embryo queens in the 
parent hive when the artificial swarm has been 
taken, the Bees select a worker grub, of not 
more than three days old, and build a queen cell 
round it, feed it upon a superior kind of food, 
such as queen grubs receive, and this grub, 
which under ordinary circumstances would have 
become a plain worker Bee, develops into a 
perfect queen, and is acknowledged as the mother 
and monarch of the hive. 

Removing sections and supers. — Before 
removing sections (upon their becoming full of 
honey) a little smoke should be blown among 
them to quiet the Bees, and those sections that 
are fixed together with propolis separated by 
having the thin blade of a knife passed between 
them, when they can be lifted out of the section- 
rack one byone, unfinished ones putintheir place, 
and the number made up with fresh sections, 
furnished with comb-foundation. Carbolic acid 
may be used to remove the adhering Bees from 
the sections. Two ounces of ordinary carbolic acid 
should be mixed in a quart of warm water, and 
in this may be steeped a piece of calico the same 
size as the top of the section rack. After having 
wrung out the calico as dry as possible, it may 
be placed over the sections ; this will cause the 
Bees to beat a hasty retreat below, when the sec¬ 
tions can be safely removed without a chance of 
a sting. 

Second swarms. —These, as a rule, should be 
discouraged, unless they leave the hive very 
early in the season. Second sw r arms usually 
rise about the ninth day after first swarms. The 
chief indication of a second swarm being about 
to leave a hive is a shrill piping sound, which is 
made by the young queen in her attempts to 
destroy her sisters yet in embryo, which being 
prevented by the workers, she leaves the hive 
accompanied by a part of the community. They 
often cluster further away than do first swarms 
and issue at any time of the day, regardless of 
the state of the weather—hence many second 
swarms become fugitive and are lost. 

_S. S. G. 

Excluder zinc in hives.—T have two 
cottage hives supered w ith shallow frames, both 
very populous. One of them has made six 
frames of first-class honey, the other, which has 
a zinc queen excluder, none. Nor have the 
Bees gone up to the supers. I am afraid they 
will swarm. Is the excluder the cause of 
their not working up? Ought it to be 
removed?—M. L. 

%* It would bo well to remove the queen 
excluder. It is quite likely the cause of the 
Bees refusing to enter the super. Of course, 
you risk the chance of the queen entering the 
super and depositing eggs in the honey cells by 
working your hive without the excluder. At the 
same time you will probably keep the Bees from 
swarming by inducing them to work in the 
super frames. If steps bo taken in time by 
giving more room, swarming can generally be 
prevented. Keeping the hive cool, and giving 
ventilation will also tend to prevent swarming. 


BIRDS. 

Rearing young Thrushes (O. R.).— 
Young Thrushes are so easily reared that you 
would probably find it answer better to bring 
them up by hand than to cage them for the 
parent birds to feed until able to pick for them¬ 
selves. They may be brought up from the nest 
upon white bread soaked in milk, and raw meat 
minced fine and mixed with it. When they are 
able to perch, they should bo placed in separate 
cages, when the young males will soon begin to 
warble. The colour and plumage of the Thrush 
are too well-known to need description, but it is 
difficult to determine which are the males of this 
species, otherwise than by their song, owing to 
tne markings being about the same in both sexes. 
A good staple food for the adult birds may con¬ 
sist of Oat-flour (known as Fig-dust) and Pea- 
meal, mixed with milk or water to the consist¬ 
ency of a crumbly paste. This, with almost any 
kind of cooked food that does not contain salt, 
such as puddings, vegetables, and custards, will 
keep them in good healths A snail occaiionally 
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will be a great treat, and if a stone be placed at 
the bottom of the cage they will amuse them¬ 
selves by breaking the shells of the snails upon 
it as they would in a wild state. Lean raw 
meat given in small quantities and cut fine may 
be supplied once or tw r ice a w r eek. Abundance 
of water should be supplied both for drinking 
and bathing. The Thrush is a hardy bird in 
confinement, and will live a long time under 
good and careful treatment, few birds having a 
natural song at once so sweet, clear, and 
powerful. 

A Canary with diseased claws 

(A. S. H.J .—Beyond keeping the claw’s of your 
bird from becoming clogged by a liberal supply 
of good grit sand being frequently sprinkled on 
the floor of its cage, and allowing it water for 
bathing, or washing the claw's in warm water 
if it is unable to bathe, it is to be feared nothing 
can be done for it. Crippled joints and loss of 
claw’s often arise from the feet being allowed to 
become clogged with dirt. Overgrown claw’s 
also render it difficult for birds to pass from 
perch to perch, causing much inconvenience and 
many accidents. Attention should always be 
given to the cutting and trimming of the claws. 

The Cuckoo (A. C. Higgins).— The 
ground colour of this bird may be described as 
grey, every feather being transversely striped 
with a dark or slate-grey. We believe there 
is but one kind of Cuckoo visiting this country. 
The call-notes, however, change, and become 
harsh and croaking during the month of June, 
while it generally takes its departure at the end 
of July or early in August. 

British birds.— We have received Part I. of 
“ Lloyd’s Natural History.” It deals with British birds, 
and is illustrated. Each part is issued weekly, price 
sixpence, and published at 12, Salisbury-court, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


BOOKS. 

NEW BOOKS. 

0* Chryaanlhemos e a ana ndtum. Por H. 
Cayeux .—This work, although not strictly 
speaking a new book, has only just reached us, 
and is probably the first independent treatise on 
the culture of the popular autumn favourite that 
has been published in the Portuguese language. 
M. H. Cayeux is head gardener at the Poly¬ 
technic School of Lisbon, and his book is a well 
printed, large-sized, paper-covered work of 
sixty pages. His remarks on the history, origin, 
classification, and cultivation of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum are divided into four distinct parts. Lists 
of the best varieties for different purposes are 
furnished, composts are very fully dealt with, 
and several formula; for manures are supplied. 
The appearance of this work is only another 
testimony to the widespread interest in the sub¬ 
ject upon which it treats, and tends to prove 
that the long-prophesied decadence of the 
Chrysanthemum is still as far off as ever. “ Os 
ChrysanthcmoR e a sua cultura” bears no pub¬ 
lisher's name or price, but may, w r e presume, be 
obtained of the author. 

Lc Chrymnlhhm a la yi'nnd J?c nr. Pa r A natole 
Cordonnier .—We learn that this work, which 
w’as recently noticed in Gardening, is nearly 
out of print, and that a second edition, which 
will be much enlarged and improved both as re¬ 
gards tho text and the illustrations, is in the 
press, and will be ready for publication next 
month. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Apple turnovers. Mix one pint of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and three tablecpoon- 
fuls of sugar. Rub into it two tablespoon fnl& 
of butter. Now beat an cog till light, and add 
to it a generous half cupful of milk. Stir this 
liquid into dry ingredients. Sprinkle the mould¬ 
ing-board with flour, and roll the dough down 
to the thickness of about one-fourth of an inch. 
Cut this dough into cakes the size of a saucer. 
It is a good w r ay to lay a saucer, upside down, 
on the dough, and cut around it with a knife. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of stewed, sweetened, 
and seasoned Apples on each piece of dough ; fold 
over, and roll up, pinching the edges together. 
Have on the fire a kettle containing hot fat 
about 5 inches or 6 inches deep. When tlic fat 
begins to smoke put in a few turnovers and 
cook for eight minutes. Drain on brown paper. 


They are good hot or cold. The Apple used in 
turnovers may be flavoured with either Cinna¬ 
mon or Nutmeg. 

Ginger ale (T. R.).— Put three gallons of 
water in a clean saucepan with 4 lb. of brown 
sugar, 4 oz. of bruised Ginger, and the thinly-cut 
rind of two Lemons. Let this boil one hour 
without reducing. When cool add the juice of 
four Lemons, and a teaspoonful of burnt sugar 
to give it a brown colour. Set to ferment with 
two ounces of fresh German yeast on a thick 
round of hot-toasted bread ; let it w’ork two 
days and two nights, covered close in a warm 
place ; strain it carefully to keep it clear. Bottle, 
tying the corks securely, store in a cool place ; 
it will be ready for use in a w r eek. 

Stewed Prunes. —Wash the fruit, and 
for every pound allow’ 4 lb. of sugar and 1 pint 
of w’ater. Boil the sugar and w’ater together 
for ten minutes, then put in the fruit and let it 
boil gently for two hours, or until perfectly 
tender, so that it breaks if touched witli tho 
finger. Drain tho syrup from the Prunes and 
boil it until it becomes thick ; then put the Prunes 
back into it and let them stand until the next day. 

natTVe^ guano. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 
4s. per cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any 
Station in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extract* from 20th Annual Collection of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO for POTATOES, VEGETABLES, Ac. 

H. Smale, Fawsby Gardena, Daventry, used for vegetables, 
Vine, Fig, and Peach borders, and fruit-trees; results: " All 
irops very good. An excellent manure. I am very well 
satisfied." C. B. Mills, Portland, used for Potatoes, Carrots, 
and Onions ; results : " Very good; I had Bplendid cropB." 
NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, 4c. 

G. H. Copf, Holnest Park, Sherborne, used for all garden 
crops, Grapes, Peaches, Tomatoes, pot-plants, 4c.; results: 
“ Heavy crops. A good, cheap, and useful manure; really 
good return for money spent." J. Allen, Dartford, used for 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants; results: “Very 
good. I am well pleased." 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 

Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pamphlets of 
Teatimonisla, 4c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


GLASS 


Free on Rah. in London, 
packages included. 

15-oz., 100 ft. 21-07., 100. 
4ths .. 8s. 6d. .. 11s. 6d. 

3rds .. 9s. fid. .. 12 b. 6d. 

The fillmoina is a Lust of sizes a!ways in stex-k: — 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10. 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 12, 

13 by 11, 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 10, 24 by 16, 

20 by 15. 

Glass nit to any size at a slight admneeon the above prices. 

Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be m 
sound condition. I’aint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
quotations will be Bent by return post, mentioning this paper. 

J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

3 1, Moor-lane, Crlpplogate, London. E.C. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

■4 netting, oiled and dressed; will not rot If left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s.; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Carriago 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
nave received and approved of the netting. Trice List of 
Garden Tents and Marquees post free.—H. J. PAR SON. Rve. 

rpHE MOORLAND SUN SHADE.—The best 

-1- preparation for shading greenhouses. Prepared only by 
PER KIN 4 LOVATT, Leek. Staffs, in pac kets, la . postjrec. 

□LOWER-ROTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

L 50 4-in.. 50 3-in., parked in ease aud put on rail for 7s. fid. 
Price List free —T PRATT. Earthenwar e Works. Dudley 

If! Hon HELMETS.—While or dark blue, 

-LU} UUU cork lined and ventilated nil parts As used 
bv officers in India. Will send one, any size, post free for 9 
stamps H -T G ASSON. Government Contract or, Ry e._ 

THE READING GREENHOUSES AND 

-L FORCING-HOUSES —Thoroughly well built, and satis¬ 
faction guaranteed Timbers, red deal; glass, 21-oz.; iron¬ 
work of bes: quality. Forcing-houses, 20ft. »>y 12ft., £.10; 
40ft. by 12ft. £18 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft, by 10ft., £13 15s.; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcine-houses. 40ft. 
by 12ft., £5 ; 100ft. by 12ft., £11, on rail, Reading. Catalogue 
free.—G. PARSONS. 217, Oxford-road. Reading. 

WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

V V -Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
lop; weight 476 lb.; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriago 
paid for £3 5s. each from-H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor. Rye ____ 

TANKED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 

-L 50 yds. ty 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds.. 8s. each. Auy size 
to order —BAGSHA W . Net Merchant, Lowestoft. _ 

TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

-L large pieces of Taipaulin, Borne new, but all of the best. 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for coven* 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt^ Lot smt- 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
G ASRON. Government Contractor. Rye. 


G ARDENER WANTED for $ acre garden at 

Southport, with glass Must understand Chrysanthemum, 
Apple, Pear, and Vegetable growing. State age, experience, 
present and expected wages, end whether total abstainer.— 
Address ” Gardener,” care Lee 4 Nightingale, Advertising 

A gents, Li verpool- ___ 

■pOREMAN of Herbaceous and Alpine Garden. 

J- —Advertiser seeks Jta-cngagement as above iu a good 
private place; wtll experienced and thoroughly recommended, 
age 27; single.—“H.," care of Lady Lushington, otokko 
House, Gt. Bedwyn, Hfli)Wfor/L q = p- 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1896 . 

The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1896. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Clans 1.— Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens.—A prize of Ten Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Five Guineas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.—Flowering Plants.—A prize of 
Six Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—Borders, Groups of Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens. —A prize of Five Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Three Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., water and 
water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 
ferneries. 

Class 4.—Lawns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 
—A prize of Six Guineas, and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawnB and lawn trees, old 
Yew hedges ; evergreens as shelters to bowling- 
greens, gardens, and arbours, picturesque wood¬ 
land, park, or pleasure ground drives, and 
Grass walks. This class may also include fine 
trees of all kinds, and trees of historic interest. 

Cluis 5.— Rose Gardens.— A prize of Five 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for not lesB than twelve photographs of 
varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies, 
or any other picture of Roses. 

Class 6.— Bent Garden Fruits.— A prize of 
Five Guineas, and a Second Prize of £2 10a. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruit*; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grow'n in Britain, to 
be showm on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will bo awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show 
the form, or in which, owing to crowding, the 
form cannot be seen. 

Class 7.— Best Vegetables. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Two 
Guineas for not less than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at show’s, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this iB to get 
good representations of the best garden vege¬ 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 8.— Irish Gardens.—As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first Prize of Seven Guineas, 
and a Second Prize of Three Guineas, for not 

leas than twelve photographs of views of the 
most beautiful Irish gardens. Every kind of 
garden may be included. 

Class 9.—Scotch Houses and Gardens.—A 
prize of Seven Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houBesaud their gardens, 
or plants that grow’ in them. Manse gardens 
ana every kind may be included. 

Class 10.— Cut Flowers, Vases, etc.—A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of flowers in 
glasses and vases, including table decorations and 
any pretty ways of using cut-flowers. Plants in 
tubs or vases of good enape in the open air or 
greenhouses and window decorations may he 
included in this class ; also good garden seat; 
verandahs, etr 
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All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 

What to avoid. —Cut flowers or plants should 
not be. arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures oj men 
or women , barrows , watering-pots, rakes , hoes, 
rollers , and other implements , iron railings , 
wires, or iron supports of any kind , labels , and 
all like objects should be omitted Jrom these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken , and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dicarf flowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above.. The 
camera should be brought low dou % n for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly , and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs shoidd not fee less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over¬ 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

Fir.vt. The photograph* mag be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the snider or others ; but the source i cheat* 
theg are obtained must be stated, and none the enpg- 
righi of which is open to question must be sent. There is 


no tiw it as to number, and nofee to pay. The Editor is to 
hair the right of engraving and publishing angofthe choarn 
phonographs. The photographs mag be printed on any 
good fiafier that shows the subjects ctearlg ; out those on 
albumenized paper air preferred for engraving. 

8bcond.— The name aiut address of the sender, iogrlh r 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainlg icritten in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is eery important. 

Tihr v.—AU communications relatitig to the competition 
must be. addressed to the Editor, 87, flout ha mpt on-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W\C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ** Photographic 
Competition." Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
phntiqraph* returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 


b v Google 



The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

The inimeriM Bale of thia Boiler and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it aenf out in recent year* afford abundant testimony 
to Ha undoubted 5ucce.ua. 

tar REDUCTION IN PRICES. — Owing to improved 
facilities for the manufacture of these Boiler*, and a con¬ 
sequent cheapening in tho cost of production, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices ns follow# _ 

No. 1, to heat loo feet of 2 inch pipe £2 12 

No. 2, „ 200 „ „ .. .. 3 15 

No. 8, „ 400 ..5 0 

Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

It hut rated Lists and Eli 

MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

sr NOTICE CHANCE OF LONDON ADDRESS. 

London Office: 96a, VICTORIA STREET. 

WESTMINSTER, S.W._ 

To Hop Growers, Farmers, Gardeners, 

And Others. 

A. NEW 

INSECTICIDE 

(CONSISTING of 75 to 80 % of PETROLEUM 

Lf in a most active form. Soluble in water, and therefore 
in a state of extreme division, and perfectly non iniuriouc to 
th*j most delicate plant . A sprayed application of 3 to 4 or. 
dissolved in 1 gallon of water will kill small flies and other 
panttttcf. Vegetation is also cleansed and invigorated by it* 
u.' American-Might treated with a solution will at once 
•li: appear. Slug*, r nails, and Caterpillars arc effectually 
tL •’ rcyr d. price, per CWt , 208 . ia barrels, free on rail. 
.Sample Uni of about 1 lb free by po»t on receipt of 7 retmy 
, . IT, rn*‘- f i the Trod,' T> <f' " nod* forward d e 

y tf , •/.„?. ,;.-THL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 6YNDI 
C\T1‘ Lin . 1, Whitt' ig ton-avcnnc, London, K C. 

G ARDEN NETTING. — loo square yards, 

2 6(1.; mrn.nre. Is Cricket or Tennis Net*. Pte.; carriage 
.C K A. NORTHKY. A * ti wr Plpim-Ph 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

H Jf RUILDERs! AJj NORWICH. 

CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., 

DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 



Entimates on application. Ladies k genMemcn waited on. 

GREENHOUSES for AMATEURS. 

No. 47 \.—10fr. by 7ft , Painted and Glazed .. £8 10 0 
No. 43 a.— 10ft. by Mt „ .. 10 10 0 

Carefully Packed and Carriage Paid. 

RANCES OF H0RTI6ULTURAL BUILDINGS 

Erected complete in any part of the Kingdom. 



No. 77. VIOLET FRAME, 6ft, by 4ft., qrto 

Wifh T wo Ijighta._ W* 

P ADDI APT DA ID 

bAnnlAlaC rMIU Upwards to most #t»tion*. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


F.R.H.S., 


G. HAYWARD 

Contractor to Her Majesty'» Government, 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

359, BROCKlEYltOAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 



Sond for Lafest Illustrated Catalog uo. 
Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials. 



THIb Is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span roof amt No. 2 Lean-U> Groenhouae* 
pared especially for amateur*, made of Beat Rea Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilator*, Door, 
Stage* for plant*. Painted one coat, gl«w. 

nary Ironwork. Delivered and packed tree on rails at tho 
following price*. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 


List, post 

No. 1 Span-roof. 

7 ft. long 5 f* wide £2 lfi 

9 ft. „ 6 ft, „ 4 0 

10 ft. „ 7 ft. „ 5 0 

12 ft, „ 8 ft. „ 6 0 


No. 2 Lean-to. 

7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 

8 ft. ,. 5 ft „ 2 16 

10 ft. „ 7 ft „ 4 10 

12 ft. , 8 P .. 5 10 


p>,r other sties and iwicrt write for lthuira'ed List to 


Gr. HAYW- 

359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY^ S.E. 

ffARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
U finest, 112 lh . 17s.; 56 lb., lte. ; K lb , 5a 6d : 141b 3*. 
BamlHK. eanec, 4 feet. 3a per 100. Tobacco paper, strong. 
J - n*T II* Vapour couea, 6d., la , and Is. 6d. each Raffia, 
iV |y r lb Coca fibre. 1 h 3d. sack Manures, M.AU, Garden 
Stick h i,ud Label*. Sand. Peat, ko Priye Liston appTTcatnm- 
WA TBON k SCULL. 00. Lower Tkamea-strcet. London. E.P. 

tfT TO OUR READERS. — In ordering 
goods from theso pages, or in making in¬ 
quiries, readers will confer a favour by 
Btnttng that the advertisement was seen in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire 
is to publish tho advertisements of trust¬ 
worthy houses only. Tho name and address 
of tho sender oieach order should bo written 
legibly and fully. Delay and disappointment 
are sometimes due to neglect of this. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Aprioot, the 
Bananas, growing 
Banks, planting 
Beet, main-crop 

Birds . 

Bulb mite (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopua), the 
Campanulas in bloom .. 
Cherry, Rivera, early .. 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. 

Cannell. 

Cold frames 
Conservatory .. 
Correa cardinalis 
Creeper, flowering, for 

house . 

Eupatoriums, the 
Flowers, garden, new, 
rare, and interesting.. 
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225 Flowers by the waterside 

225 Flower shows and socle- 

227 ties . 

234 Food from garden, or- 
233 ohard, and field 

Frame®, heating.. 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden 

226 | Fruit-trees, wall, man¬ 
agement of 

i Fruit queries 
Garden pests 
Garden work 
Gooseberry caterpillar, 

the . 

Grape Gros Colman 
Grapes, seldom-grown .. 
Gypsophilas, the.. 
Hardy flowers in groups 


232 
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230 
224 
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225 

235 

224 

225 
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224 
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House and window gar¬ 
dening .227 

Impatiens auricoma .. 229 
Indoor plants .. .. 229 

Irises, Spanish, a few 

good .233 

Ixias and Sparaxis in the 
open in Ireland .. 227 
Ixias from Perthshire .. 229 
Kitchen garden, the .. 234 
Lady’s-slipper (Cypripo- 
dium caudatum), the 
long-tailed .. 233 

Leaves, brown spots on 224 
Leeks, planting out .. 235 

Lilium elegans .. ..232 

Mackaya b 11a .. .. 229 

Marigold, a hen and 
chicken.229 


Masdevalliaa .. 232 I 

Mock Orange, a small- 
flowered (Philadelphia 
microphyllus) .. .. 228 

Moth, Codlin, the .. 228 
Onions, winter, prepar¬ 
ing .235 

Orchard-house .. .. 224 

Orchids .232 

Outdoor garden .. .. 224 

Outdoor plants .. .. 227 

Pmonies.231 

Pansies and their dis¬ 
eases .233 

Pansies, Peat-Moss-litter 
for mulching .. .. 230 

Pansies, tufted, a few 

good .231 

Pardey .234 


Pelargoniums in Dur¬ 
ham .226 

Pink, soedling .. 229 

Pinks now in bloom .. 227 
Poppy, Iceland, double- 

flowered .228 

Po Li toes, growing .. 234 
Poultry and rabbits .. 238 
Pyrethrums, double and 

Bingle .231 

uestions and answers 236 
ose, a curious .. .. 223 

Rose notes.223 

Rose prospects for 189S 223 

Roses .223 

Roses, Christmas, grow¬ 
ing.232 

Shruba and trees, spring- 
floweriug .. .. 228 


Roses under glass .. 224 
" Slugs," destructive .. 235 
Spinea Bumalda.. 230 

Stove .224 

Strawberry growing, suc¬ 
cessful .226 

Table decorations, notes 

on.227 

Tomatoes, successional 234 
Trees and shrubs .. 228 
Vases and window-boxes 228 
Vegetable garden .. 224 
Vines, syringing .. .. 225 

Wallflowers, growing .. 227 
Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing.224 

Window gardening .. 224 
Worms, euriouj .. .. 235 

Y uccas .230 


ROSES. 

ROSE PROSPECTS FOR 1896. 
Although we have already many Roses in 
bloom, especially among the earliest of those 
known in the Rose world as garden Roses, and 
also Teas and Chinas upon walls in the South of 
England, the bulk will not be in blossom for a 
fortnight or more yet. Never was there a better 
season so far as harm from winter frost is 
concerned : the long growths of Teas, Noisettes, 
Banksian, and similar kinds, that flower chiefly 
upon the strong shoots of the previous season, 
being almost intact. But the cold mornings of 
early May, when from 5 degs. to 6 degs. of frost 
were followed day after day by a bright sun, 
raising the atmosphere to 70 degs. and 80 degs., 
considerably discounted the prospects of our 
extra early Roses. I am writing now of the 
southern counties only, and it would not have 
been possible for us to cull such a grand collec¬ 
tion of garden Roses as that staged by Messrs. 
Cooling and Sons, Bath, at the Temple Show 
during the middle of May. The Austrian and 
Persian Briers are very pretty hero now ; so, 
too, are the Hybrid Sweet Briers, which 
are certainly among our strongest, sweetest, 
and most reliable single Roses. Rose 
Bradwardine and Meg Merrilies are simply 
clothed in blossom. Although of a 
fleeting character, the large trusses provide a 
succession of bloom that is very bright and 
showy. In Lord and Lady Penzance we retain 
much of the colours of Austrian Briers witA 
greater freedom of growth and blossom. The 
prospects of these Briers are good, but they are 
more subject to the ravages of the stem-boring 
saw-fly than others. Yellow and White 
Banksian Roses have been in blossom for weeks. 
Invariably given the warmest position and 
enjoying so mild and early a season, these have 
been much better than usual. Of course, our 
old favourite, Gloire de Dijon, is grand again. 
No matter what the season, this indis¬ 
pensable Rose is among the very best, if 
we except the exhibition box. Charles Law- 
son, Coupe d’ITt'br, Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
similar varieties promise a grand show. Three 
of the very best Roses with us are William Allen 
Richardson, l’ldeal, and Climbing Niphetos. 
Indeed, I never saw the last named in better 
form out-of-doors. Dozens of show blooms may 
be cut from a plant occupying a suitable position, 
and which has been in blossom for a fortnight. 
Not only are the two others named extra strong 
growers, but they arc very hardy and flower in 
the greatest profusion. Their colours are 
unique, and they are the best of all Noisettes 
for lasting beauty from the bud stage until some 
time after fully expanding. 

Not many of trio larger-flowered Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuals are in blossom yet, and these 
were more or less crippled by the cold mornings 
and extremely hot days of early May. Many 
complaints have reached rae respecting green- 
cored centres to the more double varieties, and 
this we may safely put down to the trying 
weather of last month. 

Altogether the prospects of the present season 


are most favourable, the maiden plants of dwarfB 
and standards looking much better than for 
several years past. We have been more than 
usually troubled with grub or caterpillar, the 
stem-boring saw-fly, aphis, and weevils, but a 
little care and perseverance early have checked 
harm to any great extent. With warm nights 
and a few showers—sadly wanted in the south 
—our Roses will be fully up to the standard. It 
is astonishing what an improvement or otherwise 
the last two or three weeks before the middle of 
June make to Roses. With such good all-round 
varieties as Mrs. John Laing, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Gloire de Dijon, Catherine Mermet, 
Marie V. Houtte, Viscountess Folkestone, and 
dozens of others now available, one need not 
fear disappointment unless quite an unusually 
bad time prevails. Unless wanted for some 
special purpose—exhibition, apeculiar colour,etc. 
—I would not grow any of the more delicate or 
uncertain varieties, and undoubtedly our Roses 
of to-day have better constitutions as a bulk 
than w’as the case twenty years back. Several 
correspondents have expressed confident hopes 
of a grand Rose season, and the outlook in the 
district confirms their opinions. One of the 
prettiest sights I have seen is a grand hedge of 
Rosa rugosa. The plants are one mass of flowers, 
that show up well against the clean and dark 
green foliage. No amount of bad , weather 
affects them, and they flower throughout the 
season, also carrying most showy heps. A new 
variety from Mons. Bruant, named ealoearpa, 
is a grand help. The flowers are rounder, stand 
out with exceptional boldness, and are ex¬ 
quisitely scented. The colour is also distinct, 
being a new and soft shade of rosy-lake. Roses 
upon wells, and pegged down, seldom looked 
better than at the present time. The wood was 
sound at pruning, and in ample quantities, so 
that in course of the next few weeks we may 
look forward to a pleasing show of Roses upon 
walls, fences, arbours, and in beds. As yet I 
have seen no mildew outdoors, which is rather 
surprising when we remember the change¬ 
ableness of atmosphere. This disease will prob¬ 
ably come on if we get heavy showers with 
heat, and then followed by a cold wave. 

P. U. 


ROSE NOTES. 

Disbttdwnu.— This is an operation essential to 
the successful exhibitor ; but if Roses are grown 
for garden decoration only then I would say 
Don’t.” But the Rose exhibitions arc very 
popular, and it is to those individuals who 
intend to exhibit their modest sixes or their 
grand seventy-two’s that I would urge the 
importance of disbudding. The primary object 
is to encourage a flower to attain the highest 
degree of perfection, and it is not enough that 
the buds should be removed when they can be 
handled, but the rejected buds should be even 
picked out with a quill before they are much 
larger than a pin’s head. Now considerable 
judgment is necessary or w r e shall make our 
plants bloom all at once, and there will be 
nothing left for other shows. Therefore, instead 
of always removing the side buds and leaving 
the centre one, remove the centre one some-1 
times; leave the best of the other two to I 


develop. In the case of Tea Roses it is often 
necessary not only to remove the superfluous 
bloom-buds, but also shoots which spring from 
the base of each leaf-stalk all tho way down 
the stem. We shall then throw all the strength 
of the shoot into one bud. Intending exhibitors 
will always do well to have a quantity of what 
are termed “ maiden Roses ”—that is, young 
plants of the previous year’s budding. These 
will not only come in better for the July shown, 
but also some of the grandest flowers are pro¬ 
duced by them, especially of the Hybrid 
Perpetual class. 

Suckers. —These are a great nuisance in the 
Rose garden, but if taken in hand in time they 
will give very little trouble. A very common 
practice is to just cut off the sucker on a plant 
to the ground-level, and fondly imagine that we 
shall see no more of it, but instead we have in 
a week or two not one, but three or four 
suckers. I would advise all Rose growlers, as 
soon as a sucker appears, to tako a hand-spud, 
made w T edge-8hape and sharp, and cut aowm 
right to the source from whence it springs. If 
this is done we shall in time quickly eradicate 
these pests from our Rose-plants. Many an 
individual has been induced to obtain weak 
little plants on own roots simply because he has 
had so much trouble in the past with suckers. 
Own roots, or Roses raised from cuttings, are 
all very well for strong growers of the John 
Hopper class, but for some of our choicest Roses 
a foster stock is absolutely necessary. Tho 
Wild Brier is readily discernible, but the 
Manetti and De la Grineraie stocks are not so 
well known, and their suckers are often 
mistaken for the Rose itself. The Manetti has 
bright green foliage, and the wood is thickly 
studded with red spines. The De la Grifferaie 
has foliage of a dull, woolly appearance, and os 
it is a Rose of the Crimson Rambler family, it 
is often allowed, unintentionally, to grow, and 
in time choke the variety which has been budded 
upon it. Many of the Teas are budded on this 
stock. I heard of a lady not long ago who said 
she could not think how it was Mr. Ho-and-so 
should send out such a poor Rose and call it 
Mareehal Niel, and on a bloom being produced 
it turned out to be the pink flower of the I)e la 
Grifferaie stock. W. E. 


A curious Rose.—I gathered enclosed 
from a Rose-bush in my garden. Is it a not 
unusual “sport” or “monstrosity?” The 
peculiarity is that all the buds are alike, so 
that the bush looks like one of green Roses. 
Is it tho work of an insect, do you think ? The 
Rose is a named variety (label lost) procured 
from a nurseryman only last autumn, I cannot, 
therefore, tell whether the same flower comes 
year after year. I send the specimens in 
deference to your request for now and strange 
flowers.— Joseph Halsey. [Evidently the green 
Hone iu poor condition, or \f not that , simply a 
monstrosity. Such freaks occur in almost every 
race of plants. —Ed.] 


Chrysanthemum Miss Cannell.— it nmy not 

be generally known that this pure white, single-flowered 
Chrysanthemum is very fragrant, and where prizes are 
offered for blooms possessing scent, it is a good sort to 
cultivate, 
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June 20, 1896 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The Chrysanthemums intended to produce specimen 
blooms should now be all in the flowering pots. We are 
growing most of ours in 8-inch pots, which is quite large 
enough for all except a few vigorous growers; and tbis 
size is quite large enough for all plants required for con¬ 
servatory decoration. And for small greenhouses cuttings 
struck in April and potted into 6-inch pots now will carry* 
one or two nice blooms and be more useful for a small house 
or to take into the rooms than plants perhaps 6 feet or 
more in height in large pots. There will be no lack of flowers 
in the conservatory now. Tuberous Begonias, I think, 
look l>est in a group by themselves, mixed with small 
foliage plants, such as small Palms, Ferns. Grevillea 
robusta, easily raised from seeds, is useful to provide 
elegant foliage to mix with flowering stuff. Fuchsias do 
not seem to want any setting; they are in themselves so 
elegant if well grown that a group or a good single speci¬ 
men attracts attention. A few really good Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums will be effective now. There should always be a 
fair proportion of whites and pinks grown ; scarlets are 
always plentiful. White flowers, in hot weather especially, 
have a cool effect upon us. We have had the best lot of 
Lilium longifolium this season we have had for years, and 
for real usefulness L. Harrisi is not in it in comparison. 
L. auratum will soon be coming on, and those having a 
large conservatory to furnish should grow at least three or 
four kinds of Lilies, to include longiflorum, auratum, and 
the lancifolium sections. The one thing to guard against 
in Lily culture is to keep down flies. There are more 
Lilies ruined by green-fly than any other cause. The only 
true and economical remedy for fly on Lilies is vaporising, 
as the vapour will penetrate into the hearts of the plants 
and destroy the fly. Before we used the vaporiser we used 
to be smoking, powdering, and dipping almost constantly 
in order to have the flowers perfect. Now a couple of 
vaporisings during the season of growth generally suffice. 
Give liquid-manure to climbing plants carrying much 
foliage and blossom. 

Stove. 

If the thermometer inside the house does not fall below 
60 degs. at sunrise in the morning, fires may be discon¬ 
tinued for a time, but when wet days come a little fire heat 
will be useful again. Shift on Poinsettias, Euphorbias, 
and other winter-blooming plants, including a good lot of 
Begonia insignis and Oarrierf. As soon as fairly established, 
move out the winter-blooming stuff to a pit where the 
necessary pinching can be done to keep the plants Btrong 
and sturdy. The young winter-blooming plants always 
do best in a pit by themselves when uniform treatment 
cm be given. Gesnoraceous plants also do best in a close 

g it where a little shade can be given when required. 

ring on Tuberoses in succession as required. Shift on 
young growing specimens of flne-leaved plants, Ferns, etc., 
and put in cuttings of anything required. 

Orchard House. 

Trees in pots must be looked over more than once a day, 
as Peaches, Grapes, and Figs will require a good deal of 
water. Use the syringe or nose freely in bright weather. 
If water is rightly used there will be no red-spider. It is 
the same with syringing as it is with watering. When 
people of limited experience are left to carry out their own 
views, errors of judgment will be frequent, and nearly 
always when it is a question of working up to a particular 
point the worker stops short of efficiency. I do not say 
this is due to laziness, but it is a remarkable thing that if 
we tell a person to give such a house—say, an orchard 
house—a thorough syringing daily, all the errors will be on 
the side of doing too little. A mulch of rich compost on 
the pots will be beneficial. All strong, gross shoots should 
either be removed altogether or pinched to six leaves. 
Ventilate early in the morning as soon os the sun strikes 
fully on the roof of the house, and during hot days give all 
the air possible. 

Cold Frames. 

Where many Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias are 
grown a number of cold frames should be set apart for 
them in some position where the midday sun will not shine 
on them fully. Here all the plants named above may be 
attended to, shifting into larger pots as required, damping 
down every afternoon, but never quite closing the frame. 
Young Heaths and other hard-wooded plants will do better 
in cold frames, with the lights propped up, than in houses. 

Roses under Glass. 

Mardchal Niel which has done flowering may be pruned 
back hard now*, and w hen the eyes break a certain number 
should be selected for training up to fill the house and the 
otherB rubbed off. Lamarque is a beautiful Rose in the 
bud state, and is more valuable under glass than such 
kinds as Marie Henriette and others now frequently 
planted. 

Window Gardening. 

Cactuses will be as well in a sunny position outside now. 
They will flower better if ripened up in the sunshine. The 
same remark applies to succulents generally. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are very pretty suspended in a basket, or 
may be trained round sticks ; the glossy foliage is interest¬ 
ing when there are no flowers. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The much-needed rain has come at last, and has done 
much good in helping on young seedlings which were 
lagging behind, as well as plants of all kinds which were 
suffering from lack of moisture. The lesson plainly taught 
by these sharp periods of heat and drought is to improve 
the cultivation oy deepening the soil. In gardens where 
trenching and manuring have been properly carried out, 
and surface stirring freely attended, there has been little 
to complain of. And now that the rains have come, all 
plants not yet supported with stakes should receive 
attention, as the earth is like a hotbed, and the growth 
will be very rapid. If it is intended to move out any of 
the Palms or other fine-foliaged plants from the conserva¬ 
tory, it is best done during a change of weather. Beds of 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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the new dwarf Cannes are charming in sheltered positions. 
These plants will be sure to come to the front, as they 
associate well with hardy plants, and will meet the needs 
of thoee who are tired of “ Geraniums.” The Cannas, like 
the Begonias, will soon be cheap enough for all to have 
them. But it is better to buy good named sorts, and 
increase them by division. Those who love their gardens 
usually like to have the best of everything, and rubbish is 
dear at any price. Lift Tulips, and after drying the bulbs 
store in a dry place safe from mice. Daffodils may be lifted 
as soon as ripe, and kept dry and cool till the end of 
September. It is necessary to lift these every two years 
or so. 

Fruit Garden. 

Fruit-growers are thankful for the showers which have 
fallen in most places, and a dripping June is necessary to 
cleanse the trees and fix the fruits firmly on the branches. 
The thinning of Apples by drought will be no loss, as 
some of the trees were and are still much too heavily laden. 
The Plums are in many places in a bod plight in spite of 
what has been done for them in the way of spraying with 
insecticides, and where the insects have had free hand, if 
I may use such a term, the fruit will be small and worth¬ 
less. In badly cultivated soil the trees are in a much 
worse state than where the land has been well done by*, 
especially as regards surface-stirring and mulching. For 
stove fruits, a compost in which charred rubbish and lime 
form a part is a better mulch than manure. Under 
gloss, where the water supply has been sufficient and 
the appliances for distribution adequate, the crops are 
looking w*ell. One of the things which should be 
insisted on in these days in all fruit-gardens is a good 
supply of w*ater in all parts of the garden conveyed by 
pipes, with hydrants at suitable places, so that a young 
fellow with a hose can do all the washing and watering. 
There will never be any economy or good culture till this 
is done. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Parsley for winter and spring use. The plants from 
this sowing will not show the same disposition to run to 
seed as when sown earlier. When the seedlings come up 
thin to 6 inches apart. Weakly beds of Asparagus should 
not be cut after the 20th of this month. Any spare liquid- 
manure may be given to Asparagus beds now ; it will do 
more good than at any other time. It will be difficult to 
grow good Radishes now. We do it in this way. We have 
a number of rough frames in which Stocks and Asters have 
been pricked out earlier in the season. They are in a 
position shaded from the mid-day sun. The soil is light 
and rich, and it produces splendid Radishes, which are 
sown fortnightly all summer. It is best to sow Lettuces 
where they are to remain now. Thin them out and use 
up when ready. A little short-manure between the rows 
will help them much. Make up Mushroom-beds in a shady 
place in the open air now. On the north side of a building 
will be found a good site. Make beds up in succession, 
and spawn when at a temperature of 85 degs. or 90 degs. 
Plant out Broccoli and other Winter Greens. Plant Green 
Windsor Beans for late crops, and Peas of some hardy, 
vigorous kind. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 20th 
to June 27th. 

Looked over Salvias and Eupatoriums ; planted out and 

E inched leading shoots. They make much larger and 
etter plants when set out thinly in the open ground than 
in pots, and give less trouble. A little old Mushroom- 
manure has been scattered among the plants to counteract 
the effects of heat and drought and save watering. They 
are damped over with the hose every evening, as are also 
the Chrysanthemums, which are ranged in rows near the 
water supply. The watering of several thousand Chrys¬ 
anthemums is rather a heavy business, and the disbudding 
and tying take up much time, and must not be neglected, 
but they are so beautiful when in blossom that one never 
grudges the labour. Peaches on walls have had the final 
thinning. We scattered a little charred material along 
the borders, when the dry weather began to teU upon 
things, and have since given water when required. I have 
seen a good many Peach-trees on hot south walls in villa 
gardens that would be in better condition if a little mulch 
of some kind had been used with a good soaking of water, 
say once a week. We have never had our Peach-trees 
clearer, and 1 attribute this to a timely use of Tobacco- 
powder. Waiting till the trees are badly attacked before 
seeking a remedy is certain to entail much labour and 
injure the trees. The Peach is a long-lived tree when 
properly treated, and old trees, under favourable condi¬ 
tions, will bear as fine fruit as young ones. Cyclamens 
for early blooming are now in 5-inch pots in cold frames, 
the frames turned with the highest part to the north, as a 
little shade is grateful to all this family. The compost 
used is about half loam of extra auality, the other naif 
being a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, crushed charcoal, and 
sand. Shifted a lot of Campanula pyramidalis we want for 
late blooming into 7-inch pots, and shall keep them for 
the present on the north side of a wall. Planted more 
Ne Plus Ultra and Walker’s Perpetual Peas. These are the 
last of the late Marrow Peas that will be sown. It is 
necessary to have Peas as late as possible, therefore no 
chance must be thrown away. Otherwise, Marrow Peas 
sown late are not always a success. The second earlies 
will be sown first week in July, and I have sown 
William I. on a south border as late as the middle of July 
with success. Peas will not fill up well without sunshine, 
so it is a question of the condition of the w eather. Planted 
out the bulk of the winter stuff, such as Broccoli, etc. A 
few patches of various things, including Chou de Burghley, 
will be put out later, and a good-sized patch of Tom 
Thumb Savoy will be planted a month hence about 
9 indies or 10 inches apart. We like these better than 
Colewoite for filling up odd comers. 


The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants , with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price ISs. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-prees on finest handmade 
paper, well bound in vellum. One Guinea nett. Through aU 
BookmUn 


FRUIT. 

SELDOM-GROWN GRAPES. 

Owing to the rage for large-bunched, showy 
Grapes, many of the smaller-sized, though ex¬ 
quisitely-flavoured, varieties have gone out of 
cultivation, or are found only in isolated places. 
This is to be regretted, as in large establish¬ 
ments, at least wnere there is plenty of glass, a 
house might be devoted to their culture ; and as 
some of them keep well when thoroughly 
ripened, a supply of these rich varieties might 
be had over a considerable time. Take the 

Frontignans, for instance, both the White 
and Grizzly being of exquisite flavour and easily 
grown on a dry, warm soil. The latter is not 
taking in appearance, owing to its colour, but 
the berries are larger than those of the white 
variety, and it crops heavily. Both these 
Grapes are admirably adapted for pot culture. 
Dueness of Buccleuch is another free-growing 
and free-bearing Grape, possessing a flavour 
unsurpassed by any other, and producing long, 
tapering bunches. The smallness of its berries 
is against it, and has no doubt prevented it from 
becoming popular. The Duchess is, however, 
well worth growing where room can be spared. 
Dr. Hogg—raised by the late Mr. Pearson of 
Chilwell—is a deliciously-flavoured Grape, the 
bunch of medium-size, the berries rather small 
and round. This Grape also requires good culti¬ 
vation and a warm, dry soil, but this it will well 
repay. Mrs. Pearson and Golden Queen are 
also the result of the late Mr. Pearson’s skill, 
both deserving to be more extensively grown 
than they are at present. Under good culture 
these will produce bunches and berries large 
enough for anything, and the liability of Golden 
Queen to become muddy when on the point of 
ripening may be overcome by giving tne roots 
a shallow, somewhat sandy rooting medium, 
and a light, airy house with plenty of heat. 
Mrs. Pearson has no such defect, and will, in 
my opinion, become ere long a leading white 
market Grape. Lastly, Royal Vineyard must 
be included in the list, as for flavour and keep¬ 
ing qualities it has no equal, Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria not excepted. The wonder to me is that 
while some of the thick-skinned, indifferently- 
flavoured late Grapes are grown by almost 
everyone, Royal Vineyard should be so seldom 
met with. 

All the foregoing are well adapted for pot- 
culture or for growing in limited borders in 
small, light houses where a certain amount of 
bottom-heat could be turned on when the Vines 
are started. Canes sufficiently strong for 
fruiting can be grown in one season. Many 
think two seasons are necessary, but the fact is 
that in their anxiety to get extra strong rods, 
growers use far too large pots and give an un¬ 
naturally strong bottom-heat. Such Vines lose 
many of their roots in winter, and although they 
may break strongly and look well while the 
stored-up sap lasts, they ultimately give way 
and produce inferior crops of Grapes. I have 
grown Vines in pots only 9 inches in diameter 
that have fruited well the following year. These 
had no actual bottom heat after receiving their 
second shift, and instead of being grown on in 
a stewing atmosphere, as is too frequently the 
case, they had plenty of air, and only an 
occasional syringing to keep them free from 
spider. In such sized pots the Vines can be fed 
without any fear of souring the soil, while the 
roots being numerous, hard and healthy, not 
only survive the winter, but are ready for action 
when started the following spring. If a light, 
well-glazed lean-to house of medium size con¬ 
taining a bed furnished with hot-water pipes 
can be spared, so much the better, as the young 
Vines may then be planted out of 6-inch pots, 
grown on the first year and fruited the next. 
In such a structure their special wants can be 
attended to with comparative ease, and the 
comparatively small root-run is conducive to a 
gooa set, high finish, and flavour. One amateur 
in the neighbourhood of Loudon grows these 
Frontignan flavoured Grapes very successfully, 
and should others who have the convenience 
follow suit, they will find them to be not only 
highly interesting, but profitable. J. 


Brown spots on leaves.—" Ellen " would be glad 
to know the cause of the brown spots on the leaf enclosed ? 
It is a Japanese Medlar, and has been kept in a greenhouse. 
[The leaf has apparently been soorched by exposure to 
the hot sun in too dry an atmosphere.— Ed.] 
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THE APRICOT. 

At this season of the year the Apricot claims 
more than passing notice, as I never remember 
a year when the trees looked more promising 
and are so heavily laden with fruit. Being an 
early fruit, it is more useful on that account. 
One of the earliest varieties is the one illus¬ 
trated, the Breda, and it is more suitable for 
the amateur than many others. It is very 
hardy, although the fruits are rather small. It 
is the only variety which succeeds as a stan¬ 
dard grown in the open. Of late years the 
Apricot has not done well in some gardens, 
owing to the loss of branches through canker, 
gumming, and other diseases, and it is difficult 
to trace the disease. I am inclined to blame 
our climatic changes, as I have often seen young 
trees sadly crippled by spring frost just at the 
time growth was most vigorous, so that the 
grower of Apricots would do well to allow the 
trees to make a free growth yearly, and in case 
a branch decays to replace with a surplus stock 
of wood in store. I have noted that Breda is 
very hardy, but it is inferior to the Moorpark 
as regards size, although this is not so reliable, 
and therefore cannot bo recommended as a good 
amateur’s variety, although it is tho most 
delicious of all the Apricots. Those who can 
give a glass coping or devote a warm comer to 
this variety are well repaid, as the fruits are 
excellent for dessert. Breda is grown largely 
on the Continent in bush form, and is a most 
profitable variety. I find it is 
one of the earliest, and given a 
good, well-drained soil, and the 
roots kept near the surface, it is 
a sure cropper. 

A few words as to other kinds, 
which may be termed free 
growers and are good in shel¬ 
tered positions. Large Early is 
a free grower, tho fruits large, 
and will often succeed where 
Moorpark fails. It is a heavy 
cropper, and makes a very free 
growth. A tree I planted in 
1892 last season oore nine 
dozen fine fruits. I name this 
to show how freely it bears in a 
young state, and this season we 
have been obliged to thin the 
fruits severely. Another fine 
type is Shipley, or Blenheim, 
which is not so free in growth or 
crop as Large Early, but a very 
fine fruit os regards flavour, and 
a fair cropper. Hemskirk is 
good. It is an early fruit and 
fair cropper. For late fruits a 
newer variety is of great merit. 

This is Powell’s Late, which is 

very free, large, rich, and juicy, 

and one of the best we have 

grown. These free-gtowing 

kinds are more valuable to the 

amateur, as he can readily get a fair crop, and 

growth also. They are, less affected by spring 

frosts than the more tender kinds. If only a 

limited number can be grown my selection would 

be Breda, Large Early, and Powell’s Late ; the 

first-named for preserves and compotes, tho others 

for dessert, and the fruks may be had good for 

some weeks if well attended and preserved from 

wasps, w’hich are most troublesome. 

A few words about culture will not l>e out of 
place. Deep planting is a serious evil, also 
inattention to young growths. My advice is to 
keep the roots close to surface to get the sun’s 
warmth, but do not neglect moisture w hen tho 
trees are in active growth. In planting 
let the work be done not later than November, 
as the Apricot is the first to expand its 
buds. When planted late it suffers 
badly if hot, dry, summer weather follows. 
In purchasing trees get small specimens, as the 
Apricot is not so readily grown as the Peach, a 
good start being important. Trees with three 
to five strong leaders should be selected, as 
these will soon furnish a wall, and if the lateral 
growths are encouraged fruit may be hod in a 
short time. The position of the trees should 
vary according to locality. In the south they 
thnve grandly on a west wall, and I have seen 
excellent crops from trees on an east wall in a 
few favoured situations in the more exposed 
parts. A due southf aspect* and sheikh when 
in bloom will be, a \a f jje) The 


soil should be a well-drained loam, not clayev, 
and in all cases a fair amount of lime or chalk 
should be given to soils deficient in that 
material. In heavy soil givo ample drainage 
under the roots, and during the summer copious 
supplies of moisture at the roots, mulching early 
in May with short manure, and stopping breast- 
wood. Lay in young shoots in the bare places 
and thin the fruits early. G. W. 


GROWING BANANAS. 

Those who grow Bananas will now find it 
advantageous to feed liberally plants that have 
throw T n up fruits and to top-dress with short 
manure. Musa Cavendishi is the best variety 
for most grow'ers, owing to its dwarf habit, 
and though thought inferior, the fruits are 
greatly superior to those imported. Many 
can grow' a few r plants in large pots or tubs 
who cannot devote a house to their culture, 
and frequently plants grown in this way are 
more profitable, as when a house is devoted 
to them they are, like Negro Largo Figs with 
a large root area, prono to much leaf growth and 
few fruits, whereas with restricted root-growth 
they can be better managed. Large plants 
that have not fruited should not be allowed 
to produce suckers too freely. Any plants large 
enough to fruit should be kept on the dry side 
till the flowers show, when more moisture and 
rich food in the W'ay of liquid-manure should be 
given, top-dressing with some artificial manure. 



Apricot Breda. 


A high temperature and ample moisture in all 
parts of the house are necessary. Fruiting plants 
should have a heat of 70 degs. at night, with 
10 degs. higher by day, though excellent fruits 
may be cut from M. Cavendishi grown in a tem¬ 
perature of 10 degs. lower than the average 
given, allowing it to run up freely at closing- 
time. Plants that are grown slowly at times 
are longer in pushing up their fruit, and if 
stationary too long the fruits decay in the stem, 
so that it is advisable to supply more warmth at 
this season. 

Suckers taken from fruiting plants now if 
strong and potted on will make fruiting plants 
for next spring. I prefer suckers taken in 
April or May, as they winter better, do well 
in a low temperature, and show fruits in about 
twelve months from time of potting. Earlier 
suckers are apt to show in the autumn, and they 
do not thrive so well, making a poor growth. 
In some cases there is a difficulty in getting 
the fruit free of the leaves. The compost 
should be good rough, turfy loam, with some 
decayed manure and small bones or bone-meal, 
potting firmly and shading for a short time. 
Short, sturdy suckers are preferable to large 
pieces with drawn leaves. If extra strong 
suckers can be obtained and planted at once, it 
is important that they get good drainage, rich 
soil, and plenty of warmth from the start. Kept 
in a dry hot-house the foliage soon gets infested 
with red-spider and thrips. Smoking occasion¬ 


ally is necessary, and in syringing it is well to 
lightly damp overhead, as the deep mid-rib con¬ 
veys the water into the heart of the plant in 
greater quantities than is desirable. If planted 
out in beds, it is well to restrict root space not 
so much in width as in depth. If planted too 
deeply the plants in dark houses or mixed with 
other plants decay at the collar and fail just 
before tho fruit forms. It is always well to renew 
the border after fruiting, as the soil is impover¬ 
ished, giving new drainage before replanting. 

Fruit queries (Eureka , Jersey ).—You 
cannot treat the old spurs on fruit-trees as you 
describe with any degree of success. They are 
much too firm to do this. Your remedy is to 
reduce them gradually every winter by pruning 
back to within two inches of the base. They 
will then make a new break the next season, and 
soon furnish the tree with fruiting wood. Pinch 
back the spur to 4 inches, but nail in side shoots 
their whole length at this date. As to w’ire, so 
much depends upon the way you use it. 
We neitner advise its- use nor growing 
Plum-trees above wall, as in such a case 
the wall is useless. Far better get fruit 
lower down. Pinch Cordon Pears now to 
the fifth or sixth leaf from the base where 
they start. Little pruning will then be neces¬ 
sary in winter. Trees planted last November 
would require little pruning in February ; they 
would havo been best left alone. The leaders 
should 1)0 tied in to wall. Train in your side 
shoots of Morellos, pinch breast-wood to make 
pur growth, and stop neither side nor main 
.moots. Rose-trees are best pruned in March. 
Shoots may be shortened now if under glass, but 
we do not see any necessity for those in 
open as growths are none too robust. A 
fruit-tree with such a long stem is grown 
under difficulties, but many trees have stems of 
the length named. Neither a Cherry nor a 
Plum would be advisable. A Pear would bo * 
better, such as would produce early fruit. \ ou 
will also find it difficult to get a tree of the 
length of stem named. Why not allow a few 
branches to grow at 2 feet apart on your glass 
roof, with a wire protection to glass ? Treated 
thus a Peach or Vine would do well, if the aspect 
is south or west, but if north choose a Pear. 

The Gooseberry-caterpillar. —There 
are few gardens which are not annually troubled 
in a greater or less degree w’ith this terrible 
pest. Its ravages not only affect the present 
year’s crop, but are the forerunner of puny wood 
and buds in the future. Many so-called remedies 
are recommended, many of which are positively 
dangerous, the insecticides themselves being of a 
poisonous nature. My plan, and which has 
proved valuable year after year, is to thoroughly 
well dust the lower portions of the bushes with 
soot and lime, doing it in an upward direction, 
and, of course, directly the pest is noticed. Use 
the soot and lime in equal proportions; this 
fetches all the caterpillars down to tho ground, 
when a second dusting can be given them, which 
proves fatal. This stops any further progress, 
and the few fruits which unavoidably become 
covered with the mixture are easily washed 
before being used. Anyone troubled with tho 
Gooseberry-caterpillar will find this a safo and 
efficient remedy if carried out in earnest on the 
first appearance of the pest. I certainly have a 
great antipathy to any poisonous mixtures being 
used on anything that has to be eaten after¬ 
wards.—J. 

Syringing Vines.— Unless great care is 
taken red-spider will be much in evidence this 
season, especially on light soils, and also perhaps 
where the root action is not very good. Dry¬ 
ness at the root and a hot and close atmosphere 
will soon bring red-spider in shoals. Even in 
the best managed vineries a sharp look-out has 
to be undertaken. A system which I have 
practised ever since I hod vineries under my 
sole charge is, during these hot and dry periods, 
to give the Vine-leaves a good shower-bath in 
the evening just as the sun has gone off the roof. 
Of course, only perfectly clear soft water must 
be used, and which must only be directed at the 
foliage, keeping the water as clear of the bunches 
as possible. A careful man will soon manage 
this work, and with no harm to the Grapes. 
An extra force must be put into any dry or hot 
corners, as her© the spider generally gains a 
foothold and quickly works destruction. A. 

■ELIAINI 'ERSiPl 
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SUCCESSFUL STRAWBERRY - GROWING. 

I iiave just paid a visit to an amateur cottage 
gardener in one of our Somersetshire villages, 
and I do not remember ever spending a 
pleasanter or more instructive half-hour in any 
garden in my life. I had heard of the Straw¬ 
berries grown in this garden, although several 
miles distant. I could not resist the temptation 
to go and see if fruit of such a prodigious size 
really existed. So I went, only to find that the 
case had been in no way exaggerated, and I 
think a brief account of it will interest the 
readers of Gardening. I may first say that the 
late drought has been as longand severe here in 
Somerset as in any part of England, and that 
the garden in question slopes slightly to the 
east, and the soil, although fairly deep, is some¬ 
what sandy. The Strawberry grown is Noble, 
and the plants are only one year old. These 
are in three rows in a four-feet l>ed with a wide 
alley between. The first thing that struck me 
was the size of the leaves, which were unusually 
large for one-year-old plants, and their colour a 
much darker green than we generally 
find in the same sort. The number of trusses 
of fruit to each plant averaged about 
three, but the quantity of fruits on each 
exceeds anything I have seen on the same 
variety before. My gardening friend, who first 
brought the subject to my notice, declared tliat 
he could pick 5 lb. or 6 lb. of fruit as largo as 
an ordinary hen's egg every other day. I do 
not think the majority of them were quite so 
large as that, but they were certainly the 
largest Strawberries I have ever Been, and I 
am an old gardener. Stranger than all was 
the fact that it was not only the first 
fruits that were so large, but the second 
ones were as big in proportion. Stirring 
up the soil to a good depth did not dis¬ 
close anything in particular, farther than that 
there were plenty of roots. The owner, how¬ 
ever, soon satisfied my curiosity. Ho took me 
to a little outbuilding close by, and pointed out 
a bag which had contained a quantity of a well- 
known concentrated manure. The contents of 
this bag, he says, explain the cause of my 
success, coupled with the fact that in other 
respects the plants have had every attention. 
He explained that he gave the plants the manure 
in liquid form and in small doses. Each plant 
had a quart of liquid three times a week from 
the time the first fruit was set up to the time of 
my visit. When about half the crop was over, 
a small barrel containing water was kept out in 
the full sun and the manure put into it twelve 
hours before it was wanted for use, so that the 
water was Boft and quite warm when applied to 
the plants. Not a drop of the liquid was 
allowed to run to waste, as when the surface 
soil got caked it was lightly moved up with a 
stick. This case is another illustration of an 
old saying that a small piece of ground well 
cultivated will give better results than a 
larger one which is indifferently managed, 
because this man has secured more than double 
the quantity of fruit, and that very much finer 
than his next-door neighbour, who has a larger 
space stocked with the same sort of plants, but 
which have not received the same attention. I 
forgot to say the vacant spaces between the 
plants were regularly watered with clear water 
at the same time as the plants, the water being 
exposed in tubs or buckets to the sun several 
hours before being used. J. C. C. 


Management of wall fruit-trees.— 

These will now require more attention. The 
trees where well attended to have made a 
splendid clean growth, and thus will now 
require to be carefully nailed or tied and the 
terminal shoots placed in position. If due at¬ 
tention was paid to disbudding, the shoots may 
be readily placed in position, but crowding 
should be avoided, and it is far better to cut 
away growths not required for furnishing to the 
third or fourth leaf in preference to nailing 
them in. It is also w'ell to stop at this season 
gross wood, and so divert the flow of sap into 
weaker shoots. By giving the terminals more 
space, strong lateral growth, which is often cut 
away, may be nailed in and made fruiting-wood. 
By this means a wall is furnished much sooner, 
and there is less trouble with guirfming and 
canker. Should thel trees, gkew v ^o>s trohg, the 
same measures may'fee 1 taken as ^dvised for 


Apricots. Watering and mulching should not 
be delayed, especially on li^ht soils, thoroughly 
w'etting the foliage as well in the evening. This 
will promote a luxuriant growth and keep red- 
spider at bay. Now is a good time to finally 
remove the fruits not intended to stone, as there 
need be no fear of dropping now. Any fruits 
hidden by leaves should be exposed to get good 
colour, removing useless leaf growth, also any 
nails bearing on well-placed fruits. Borders 
that are not moistened by syringing frequently 
should be flooded occasionally and well mulched, 
and should sudden changes of weather cause 
mildew to spread, lose no time in applying some 
mildew specific or dusting with sulphur. 


GRAPE GROS COLMAN. 
Whatever may be said or thought about the 
flavour of this variety, there is no gainsaying 
the fact of its being the moat profitable late 
Grape in cultivation. It is the immense berrios 
that seem to please most buyers, and the latter 
are not, as a rule, very fastidious as to colour 
so long as it is nearer black than red. Instead 
of extra fine Muscat^ fetching double the price 
of Gros Colman, the reverse is often the case, 
superior bunches of the latter somotimes realising 
as much as Cs. per lb., when from 3s. to 4s. 
only are forthcoming for Muscats. The Channel 
Island growers were not particularly slow in 
finding out what they ought to grow in the place 
of Black Hamburgh when the prices for the 
latter fell to such a very low figure, but, unfor¬ 
tunately for them, they are very rigidly pro¬ 
tected, and the Phylloxera scare lea to laws 
being made strictly prohibiting the introduction 
of Vines, cuttings, or eyes. 

Well-established Vines are capable of produc¬ 
ing a greater weight of fruit without the strain 
injuriously affecting them than is the case with 
any other variety that can be mentioned, but 
private growers are not under any obligation to 
crop unduly heavy, and ought not to do so if 
they are anxious to have the berries large and 
perfectly coloured. In particular ought great 
clumsy bunches to be avoided. Nearly every 
strong lateral gives two or three “ shows,” and 
if that nearest the old wood is coarse and ugly, 
remove it in favour of the next, which usually 
is, or can be made of better form. In order to 
have very large berries the flowers must be 
strong and the set perfect, at least four stones 
or Beeds forming in each. There must be no 
delay in removing superfluous laterals or in 
stopping those reserved at the second joint be¬ 
yond the bunch saved, the aim being to admit 
plenty of light to the bunches long before they 
are in flower, as well as during the flowering 

P eriod, a smart tap towards noon each day 
oing the rest. 

Thinning the berries cannot w ell be started 
too soon. Experts do most of theirs w hile yet 
the berries are no larger than the seed of Sweet 
Peas, and some even go the length of com¬ 
mencing thinning the flowers before they have 
opened. It is the central berries in each sub¬ 
division of bunch that are or will be the largest, 
these also having the strongest foot-stalks, and 
few other than these ought to be left. A well- 
thinned bunch appears over-thinned. When 
berries have to be cut out “ at the last minute,” 
that is to say, when they are beginning to press 
against each other, a very steady hand indeed is 
required, or otherwise those reserved will be 
badly disfigured. The rule then ought to be, 
“thin early and thin severely.” If the reduc¬ 
tion of the number of bunches is not completed 
before the thinning is done, it should take place 
soon afterwards, not waiting till colouring 
commences or till the grower gets frightened at 
having left a far greater weight of fruit hanging 
than intended. I have seen whole barrow-loads 
of bunches cut from over-cropped Vines when 
it was far too late to greatly benefit the rest by 
their removal. Be content with handsome 
medium-sized bunches, alternating these up the 
rod, one on every second lateral each side. 
Quite the reddest ripe berries I have seen of 
Gros Colman were produced by strong rods 
inarched on to a large Muscat of Alexandria 
Vine. Each year these rods gave grand bunches 
and berries of the largest size, but never once 
was a bunch cut that would have taken a 
prize at an average autumn show. It was not 
the fault of the stock, but rather owing to the 


temperature of the house that the colouring was 
so bad. High temperatures evidently favour 
the swelling of the berries to a great size and 
perfect ripening in the case of white Muscats, 
out are altogether unfavourable to the colouring 
of Gros Colman. Those red berries were of 
excellent quality and superior to many blue- 
black berries I have tasted, and another instance 
is afforded in support of the theory that neither 
a good nor bad colour is any criterion of 
quality. 

One essential to perfect colouring is healthy 
foliage. There must be no scalding, owing to 
imperfect ventilation, and no red-spider allowed 
to gain a foothold. Although the leaves are 
usually largo and stout, they appear to be very 
liable to burning, and modem vineries with a 
minimum amount of woodwork and a maximum 
quantity of glass, in large square^ would seem 
to be less suited to the variety than are the 
more old-fashioned structures. So much im¬ 
portance do I attach to the preservation of the 
primary or first-formed leaves that I strongly 
advocate lightly shading the roof where the 
foliage is greatly exposed to all the sunshine 
going. A fish-net hung slackly over the roof is 
sufficient, or a very light shading of lime-water 
may be sprayed over the glass with a syringe as 
often as need be. 


There ought to be no fixed times for water¬ 
ing, or rather there should be no general rule 
laid down. Cultivators ought always to be 
guided by the state of their borders. These 
can easily be probed to a good depth without 
damaging many roots, and water should be 
given when the soil is approaching dryness— 
not much either before or after. It is not such 
a great amount that is needed if the soil is 
caught at the right time, but wait till it becomes 
dry and crumbling, and the chances are one 
heavy watering wfiTl not be sufficient to properly 
remoisten it. Too much manure, that is to say, 
too much at one time, is a mistake, not merely 
in the case of Gros Colman, but with all other 
Grapes. The roots cannot absorb large quanti¬ 
ties, and may easily be injured by an overdose. 
Gros Colman will not, however, thrive in an 
over-rich soil that may yet be not altogether 
unsuited to Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and such 
like. What it seems to revel in is a fresh 
supply of light loamy compost every second 


year. 


W. 


Early Rivers Cherry.— Recently when 
out for a day I passed a cottage with a Cherry- 
tree on its wall so heavily cropped and the fruit 
so large and striking, that I went to the door 
and asked the occupier what variety it was and 
how she accounted for the fruit attaining such 
an extraordinary size, though the crop was so 
great. The answer was: “The name is Early 
Rivers, and the only reason I can give 
for the big crop and large fruits is that 
every time I am washing I always throw the 
soap-suds about the roots, and if any blight 
appears I send the suds over the leaves.” I 
further learned that she could always sell all 
the fruit in either plentiful or scarce seasons at 
sixpence per lb., the demand always exceeding 
the supply, people coming to fetch the Cherries 
from the house. Several lessons may be learnt 
from this old woman’s experience. First, that 
even in country districts, miles away from a 
town or good market cottagers can realise a high 
figure for produce of more than ordinary merit; 
in fact, such produce practically sells itself. 
Secondly, the immense value or importance of a 
plentiful supply of plant food to fruit-bearing 
trees. I cannot say what the manurial elements 
are in soap-suds, but no doubt potash predomi¬ 
nates, ana the quantity applied by the means of 
a weekly or perhaps fortnightly soaking all the 
year round must amount to a considerable total 
in twelve months. It was very evident there 
had been no excess, as the fruit, wood, and 
foliage were as good as they possibly could be. 
Thirdly, the benefit of having the walls of 
houses or other buildings covered with fruit- 
trees of profitable kinds instead of permitting 
them to remain bare, ugly, and unprofitable was 
evident.—R. 


’elargoniums in Durham.-We have received 
vers of Pelargoniums from Mr. Ed. Cook, Flau, Durham, 
uprising the beautiful but well-known variety, Mme. 
baut, and what our correspondent says is a wbiteaport 
tn it If this is bo, and we have nothing like it, it is an 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GYPSOPHILAS. 

The most familiar of this interesting family is 
G. paniculata, which hears a crowd of small 
flowers on thread-like stems, which are of much 
value for cutting. They are sold largely in the 
London markets, and are very useful to mix 
with flowers that associate with them. This 
Gypsophila will grow in any good border, and if 


rows. All that is required afterwards is to 
keep the soil clear of weeds, and supply water 
in case of continued drought. By the middle of 
October bushy, stout plants will be available for 
either pots or beds. If the plants are pinched 
ou might obtain rather more shoots in number, 
ut the flower-spikes are not so fine. In the 
case of double-flow ered varieties certainly the 
plants should not be pinched, as the blossom- 
spikes are much lessened in size. By sowing 
i early as directed the plants grow largo enough 



Gypsophila cerastioidei. 


not showy is distinct from other things. G. 
eerastioides is a charming rock plant, only 
growing about 2 inches high, but spreading 
about in a pretty way, the slender shoots 
clothed with narrow leaves an inch or more in 
length, the flowers appearing in their axils in 
small clusters. They are about ^ inch across, 
and -white with streaks of violet. It comes 
from the north of India, is the finest-flowered 
kind in cultivation, and a fast-growing plant in 
a suitable open position. G. prostrata is also a 
charming species, of a trailing habit, its flowers, 
white or pink, borne in loose panicles in late 
summer. We give illustrations of G. paniculata 
and G. eerastioides. 


745.— Planting banks. -The St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum) should grow well on a steep 
bank. A high, stony, and very steep bank in 
my garden is now one mass of Hypericum, 
which is growing in some places on almost 
perpendicular rock. The Periwinkle (Vinca) is 
also valuable for such a situation, as it wants 
but little root-run and will find root-hold any¬ 
where. After they once become established 
neither Hypericum nor Vinca require the 
slightest attention. The swampy comer might 
be made very beautiful with the variegated 
Water Flag, Japanese Irises (I. Ktempferi), 
which if tho soil be rich and porous should do 
well, Cypripedium spectabile, and Trillium 
grandifloruin. None of the foregoing, except 
the first-named, will, however, flourish unless 
the soil is of a peaty nature and is sodden. The 
Swamp Lilies, such as L. superbum, L. parda- 
linum, L. canadense, as well as L. llumlioldti, 
should form handsome groups if planted well 
above the level of the water, so that their roots 
may descend to it while the bulbs are above its 
surface. Planted in this manner the fine Irises 
oohroleuea, aurea, and Monnieri arc also objects 
of great beauty, and will grow to a height of 
0 feet.— S. W. F. 

Growing Wallflowers. Kindly give me 
cultural directions for growing Double and 
Single Wallflowers well. Do you recommend 
pinching when a few inches high ? Also would 
the Dwarf Branching or Tall Rocket Double 
Wallflower be best for pot culture ; and how 
many plants to a G-inch pot ?— Lizard. 

* # * The seed should be sown without delay in 
deeply-stirred soil in the open, covering it thinly 
with fine soil. Instead of sowing the seed first 
and then watering the bed daily afterwards 
during dry weather to induce the seeds to 
germinate quickly, it is better to well soak the 
soil the day before sowing the seed. Rake it 
fine, covering the seed as directed ; shade the 
bed with mats or green boughs for a time until 
the tiny seedlings show through the soil, then 
give them all the light possible to encourage a 
stocky growth. Directly^ the plants aril large 
enough tfo handle I traasphnit |jthejiOn| jjxfVs 
10 inches apart, and th^sAnb^dislq^Spiirtho 


for any purpose without pinching. Two strong 
plants in a G-inch pot are quite sufficient ; if they 
are weak put in three. Veitoll’s Dwarf Dark is 
a good variety for pot culture, and so is Belvoir 
G’astle if a yellow is required. The tall Rocket 
double variety is a very good sort for pot 
culture. As a rule, however, Double Wall¬ 
flowers succeed best out-of-doors. 

Ixias and Sparaxis in the open in 
Ireland. -I have been greatly interested in 
the articles appearing in your paper on this 
subject. I have been growing Ixias here in the 
north of Ireland for t he last three years and have 
been very successful. Like your correspondent 
“ L. Pasley,” I lost a good many plants in the 
severe February of 1895, but all did not die— 
out of about five dozen bulbs half survived. I 
planted last October and later in February of 
this year Sparaxis and Ixias, and had the ground, 
which had been littered with manure in Novem¬ 
ber, again deeply covered, with the result that 
two plots about 10 feet by 10 feet are one mass 
of bloom. I have also The Bride Gladioli in same 
beds full of buds.—A. B. C., Coleraine , 
Ireland. 

723.— Flowering creeper for house. 

—As I notice that “ Warrigal’s” house is in 
Scotland he could grow no better “bright- 
flowered creeper ” than Tropteolum speciosum, 
which succeeds to perfection in North Britain 
One often sees sides of houses a mass of scarlet 
with its vivid vermilion flowers. In the 
southern counties of England it has to lie coaxed 
into good behaviour, and often, after the greatest 
trouble has been taken to establish it, refuses to 
live. In Scotland, on the contrary, it is a weed 
which will grow anywhere, and 1 have known 
it dug up and barrowsful of roots burnt because 
it overran everything without its being exter¬ 
minated. Clematis Jackmani would look very 
handsome as a contrast to Tropreolum specio¬ 
sum, but care would have to be taken that it 
was not smothered by tho latter. Climbing 
Captain Christy Roso is a very beautiful flesh- 
pink and hardy, and the yellow Revo d’Or can¬ 
not be beaten as a climber. Both of these Roses 
are rapid growers.—fc>. W. F. 

Pinks now in bloom.— The tallest kinds 
now in bloom arc Dianthus atrorubens and 
I). cruentus, both with deep blood-red floweis ; 
D. plumarius, D. glaucus, I). Seguieri, and D. 
arenarius are white, changing to pink. Of the 
D. hybridus multiflorus type, two capital 
representatives in full blossom are D. Napoleon 
111., fiery crimson, aud D. Mario Pare, white, 
striped with pink. Of smaller kinds, I will 
mention D. alpestris, pink; D. annulatus, 
white, with deep crimson ring in centre ; D. 
superbus, pink, deeply fringed ; D. sylvestris, 
bright pink ; I). suavis, wiiito ; and last, but 
not least, the charming little Cheddar Pink 
(D. caesius). All the varieties mentioned are 
now' blooming simultaneously, and the effective 
combinations that may be produced by skilful 
grouping are without number.—M. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

NOTES ON TABLE DECORATIONS. 

The mixture of colours 
is the point w here many fail ; in this respect it 
is very easy indeed to make a mistake. By all 
means avoid violent contrasts; scarlet and 
white, red and yellow’, are sufficient to illustrate 
this. The judicious combinations of shades of 
one particular colour, such as tho yellows, in 
which there is a great variety, one blending 
harmoniously with another, must bo studied. 
Tho same occurs in the pinks as they merge 
into the rosy or red shades. With white 
flowers it is better to use soft colours rather 
than brilliant ones. Tho conditions under 
which a table is being decorated must also 
be studied; the colour of other things 
besides flowers has to bo considered ; so also 
has the light. On the whole, tho less use that 
is made of mixtures the better will be the re¬ 
sult. One colour should prevail above others 
also, for if two colours in alxnit equal quanti¬ 
ties be used there is a want of decided effect. 
Two or more shades of one colour, and of one 
particular flower, taking tho Rose as a case in 
point or the Sweet Pea, are most commendable ; 
this tends towards simplicity, which is always 
desirable. Betw r een some flowers and others 
there is a close affinity, although not of the 
same family ; thus stellate or star-shaped 
flowers blend well together. On the other 
hand, double and single flow’ers should be 
avoided in mixtures as far as possible. Roses 
with Marguerites is given as an instance of this 
incongruity. Single Roses look charming with 
Water Lilies, and so do Forget-me-nots. 

The selection of vases 
is not in every case that of the best, but it w r ill 
be a difficult case indeed if the arrangements 
cannot be adapted to the circumstances. Vases 
W’hich obstruct the view at the line of sight are 
not desirable; those with a proportionately 
broad base and a slender stem are easy to 
arrange, so as to avoid this defect. Slender 
stems with heavy tops should be of sufficient 
height to prevent any obstruction of the view'. 
Nothing amongst colours in glass is better, or 
even equal to, tho plain or natural colour, whilst 
ornamental vases, which are as ornaments 



sufficient of themselves, have to be arrar ged very 
judiciously, otherwise their beauty will be 
liidden. Where possible such vases as these 
are better adapted to plants than to cut fowers. 
Uniformity in either height or size is mest un¬ 
desirable ; the centre-piece should be larger in 
every sense than the rest and its view should 
not be intercepted.by the others. In exhibitions 
one often sees classes for three stands “suit¬ 
able for s dvhpeA^l_e_d^b|aii<SiS; , i ’ These—as 
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almost invariably shown—are too nearly of one 
size ; hence, if put upon a table with all other 
accessories, it can at once be seen that the outer 
ones are too large. It is only by experience 
in the actual work upon a table that a correct 
idea of size can be had. Too many vases are 
an encumbrance rather than otherwise ; this 
will not tend to a good effect, nor will the use 
of a large number of smaller ones in preference 
to a less number of larger size. Some of the 
fully-laid floral decorations (only) as shown, 
which, of course, consist of more than three 
stands, are simple absurdities, no room being 
left for plates, dessert, or other necessary 
adjuncts to a properly laid-out table. Those 
who arrange such as these know but little of the 
practical detail, whilst those who place them in 
the prize list in preference to workable designs 
are equally as ignorant. Coloured drapery or 
cloths arc the prevailing idea with some, but 
personally speaking, after an experience of 
these, I should much prefer to do without them. 
Far better to depend upon the flowers for 
colour effect ; they cannot be equalled, much less 
surpassed by anything artificial. Trailing sprays 
of such climbers as Asparagus plumosus nanus, 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, Veitch’s Ampelop- 
sis, or Lygodium scandens are infinitely bettor 
than millinery embellishments. Even where 
they are used there is a difficulty at times to 
select the flowers that will harmonise with them. 
I had once to contend with this. One central 
cloth was red and another was green, and 
between the two there was not unfrequently a 
difficulty. 

Where sprays of such climbers as those just 
named, or any other that may suggest itself, are 
used it is always possible to add a few flowers, 
but be moderate in their use. In every case 
endeavour as far as possible to use flowers in a 
natural manner. We do not want to see such 
incongruities as Lapageria blooms (which after 
mis-spent time has been bestowed upon them by 
wiring) standing erect, nor do Cattleva-flowers 
look well with the lip upwards instead of down¬ 
wards, nor should blooms of the Water Lily be 
elevated ; let the last always bo kept low. In 
the use of Orchids it is always possible to mix 
both diverse varieties of form and colour in the 
same arrangement; they have peculiar charms 
and harmonies not possessed by other flowers. 

J. 


Vases and window-boxes. — These 
should be kept if possible full of flower and in 
all cases scrupulously neat and tidy, blooms 
past their best being promptly removed not only 
for appearance sake, but t lie rapid succession of 
flower can be the more readily secured. It is 
always advisable to leave a little stock of 
plants to fill up any gaps that may occur. 
This year, for instance, we lost several Ball of 
Fire Tropaeolum that were used as an edging to 
White Marguerites, but w’ere able to fill up the 
gaps with some good plants of a Double Pink 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. A great point in the 
filling of vases and boxes is to use thoroughly 
good sturdy plants that have also been well 
hardened off. They come away quickly and soon 
furnish the places assigned them. I have 
before referred to the value of Petunias for such 
work, and this year they are doing remarkably 
well; the varieties grown are Giant of California 
and Empress, both very free and vigorous, 
and throwing flowers of extra size and quality. 
East Lothian Stocks are by no means to be de¬ 
spised for the back and centro of window-boxes 
with something planted in front as a trailer. It 
may be noted in connection wfith boxes and vases, 
as also with all pot-plants used for grouping, 
that so soon as they are full of flower something 
in the way of a stimulant must be employed to 
keep existing growth healthy and fresh and to 
encourage the steady progress of the same. The 
majority of artificial manures leave behind them 
an odour that would be very objectionable in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the dwelling- 
house, and I have found nothing better as a 
stimulant than liquid-manure made with fresh 
cow-manure; there is a staying power in this 
that is just the thing for all soft-wooded pot 
plants. —T. 


you a double white Iceland Poppy. Ia^there anything 
unusual about it ?—Hr.SRy BqoxKT. [ No. The flower is not 
sufficiently double to mc&e it of any 1 <ut ice should 

keep th* plant. —Ed.] ~ 


TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

SPRING-FLOWERING SHRUBS AND 
TREES. 

The fine weather of the past few weeks has had 
good effect upon flowering trees and shrubs. 
The flowers of the single and double Almonds 
are freely produced along the bare stems of the 
branches. These flowers are always appreciated, 
as during their display the foliage on trees in 
general is not developed. Those of the double 
form last far longer than the single blossoms. 

The Barberries are in spring aglow with 
their rich orange-yellow-coloured blossoms. 
The colour of these pretty little blossoms is in 
striking contrast to the dark glossy foliage. 
Two kinds worthy of special mention, and 
meriting a place in all gardens, are Berberis 
Darwini ana B. stenophylla. The former is 
robust in growth and graceful, each branch 
being covered with long racemes of tiny orange- 
coloured blossoms. 

The Shrubby Spir.eas are amongst the best 
of spring-flowering shrubs. A very fine early- 
flowering kind is S. Thunbergi, which develops 
into a nice little bush, producing long racemes 
of tiny little blossoms, with small green leaves. 
A few flowering pieces in a vaso make a beautiful 
drawing - room decoration. We must also 
mention the Cherries (Cerasus), of which there 
is a variety of forms, both double and single. 

Pyrus Matats flori bun da (Eastern Crab- 
Apple) is one of the loveliest of flowering-trees, 
ana for quite a month—from the second week in 
April until the close of the first week in 
May—is in full bloom. The branches in flower¬ 
ing-time are covered with bloom, the buds being 
crimson, but when fully expanded are of a pale 
pink colour. Sprays of this beautiful flowering 
tree are verj 7 pretty when arranged in a hand- 
basket for dinner-table decorations. The fine 
flowering Currants (Ribes) are welcome in early 
May days, and one may get a variety of colours 
by planting several kinds, as aureum (yellow), 
but none is so bright as the crimson-flowered 
species. The double and single Thorns should 
be better known. At the time of writing the trees 
are fast approaching full flowering. A variety 
of colours may be got from a good selection. 
The long, penflulous racemes of the Laburnum 
give colour to the garden in May, and are very 
charming associated with double or single Red 
“May,” also of the Copper Beech. The Mountain 
Ash promises to be very fine, wfiiile the red- 
flowered Horse Chestnut is aglow with colour. 
The Lilac is one of the best of all flowering shrubs, 
and there are many varieties. Very few plants 
make such a showy display as the various Lilacs, 
and for this reason should be in all gardens 
where space can be found. 

The foregoing are a few only of the principal 
flowering trees and shrubs that should be grown 
in all gardens. 

One cannot help expressing surprise that the 
planting of such lovely trees is not more general. 
In many suburban gardens, particularly where 
there is a good space of garden in front of the 
house, it is a common experience to see trees 
quite unsuited to the position. Many of these 
are of such coarse growth that in a very short 
time they almost wholly exclude the light, and 
prevent the free circulation of air around the 
house. To keep them at all under control they 
are cut back very hard almost every season, 
when all the natural beauty of the tree is lost. 
Strong-growing trees, such as Limes, Poplars, 
Planes, Sycamores, and many others of eoually 
vigorous growth, rob the soil of its goodness. 
On the other hand, if these same positions be 
planted with some of the beautiful trees and 
shrubs which have here been enumerated the 
surroundings of the house will be far more 
cheerful. D. 


A small-flowered Mock Orange 

(Philadelphus microphyllus).—This delightful 
little Mock Orange—from which the hybrid P. 
Lemoinei derives so much of its charm—is now 
fully in flower with us. P. Lemoinei is just out 
of bloom, and this makes an admirable succession 
plant to it. Of dwarf, compact habit, and having 
thin wiry stems, with leaves half an inch long, 
it differs entirely from every other species of 
Philadelphus. Its small proportions and neat 
shape render it well adapted to a rock garden 
where small shrubby plants are admitted. A bed 


of it 10 feet across and rather thickly planted is 
now a mass of white flowers, whose delicious 
Pineapple-like perfume is perceptible many 
yards away. It strikes freely enough, and there 
is no reason that it should remain an uncommon 
plant, except that its good qualities are not 
generally known. Of its cultivation nothing 
need be said, except that it flowers most freely 
when grown in the sunniest possible positions 
and planted in deep, fairly rich loam. It is a 
native of New Mexico.—W. 


THE CODLIN - MOTH. 


The following pamphlet has been issued by the 
Board of Agriculture. This (Carpocapsa pomo- 
nella) is a very small moth, but its caterpillars 
are exceedingly destructive to the Apple crop in 
some seasons. They bore into the fruit and 
cause it either to drop prematurely or to decay 
rapidly when it is stored. Sometimes Apples 
attacked by this insect drop off as early as the 
end of June, and continue to drop throughout 
the Bummer. Upon examining Apples that have 
dropped, or those that show’ signs of decay in 
the Apple-house or store, it will be seen that 
there is a dark spot at the blossom end of the 
Apple ; a small orifice can also be detected there, 
round which there is a collection of excreta and 
minute morsels of Apple. If such Apples are 
split in halves a passage can be seen leading to 
the ovaries or pip-centres, around which there is 
usually a mass of “ frass and it wnll generally 
be found that the pips, or parts of them, have 
been eaten. If the caterpillar is still in the Apple, 
it will be found near the pips, w’bich appear to 
be the objects of its attack. If the caterpillar 
has forsaken the Apple, a hole will be found 
on one or other of the sides of the fruit through 
which it has escaped. Though this is called 
the “Codlin-moth,” it bj r no means confines 
its attacks to Codlins, but was probably so 
called because Codlins and some of their 
varieties—the Keswick Codlin, for instance, are 
somew’hat earlj T —and, being large Apples, make 
a great show’ on the ground when they fall. 
Varieties of Apples having deep, open “ eyes,” 
and large dried tufts of the calyces remaining 
in them, like the Codlin, the King’s Pippin, 
the Blenheim Orange, Margil, and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, are more liable to be infested than 
varieties like the Golden Knob, Russet, 
Nonpareil, and others, the “eyes” of which 
are more closed up. This attack is not always 
recognised as being due to insect agency. It 
frequently happens that an unusual /all of 
Apples is said to be the “ summer drop,” attri¬ 
butable to want of vigour in the tree or to the 
weather. No trouble is taken to examine the 
dropped fruit, and the caterpillars escape from 
it in due time and conceal themselves, in order 
to pupate and produce moths for another year’s 
attack. When infested fruit is taken into store¬ 
rooms the caterpillars creep out and get into 
chinks and crannies in the w’allsand floors, from 
which the moths come forth and fly to the 
nearest Apple-trees in the following spring. The 
Codlin-moth is very troublesome in France, 
Germany, America, Canada, Australia, and 
Tasmania. In the last-named country it is so 
destructive that the Legislature has passed an 
act for its repression. 

Description and life-history. 


The moth is not quite three-fourths of an inch 
across the wings, and is about the third of an 
inch in length of body. The fore wings are 
grey, wfith many wavy lines of a darker hue. 
At their extremities there are oval patches of a 
deep golden colour, by w’hich this moth can be 
easily identified. Its hinder wings are darker, 
having a golden tinge and a lustrous shimmer. 
When the moth is at rest during the day it is 
an insignificant object, sitting on the trunks and 
branches of Apple-trees, or on railings, fences, 
and hedges, witn its wings folded in the form of 
a roof over its body. It appears about the end 
of May, and flies from place to place and from 
tree to tree in the twilight ana at the dawn 
of day, and places an egg in or close to the 
calyces of the Apples, in the “eye” of the 
fruit, where the skin is tender, and where 
it will be protected from the weather, 
and other disturbing influences, by the persis¬ 
tent calyces. The moth lays from 50 to 150 eggs. 
Only one egg is put on each Apple. After a period 
of from seven to• nine days, a tiny caterpillar 
.e. It is greyish- 


creeps out and l 
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white in colour, with a black head, three pairs of 
claw feet, four pairs of sucker feet in the middle 
of the body, and a pair at the end. When full 
grown it is nearly three-quarters of an inch long, 
and shortly before it pupates its colour becomes 
slightly pink. From three weoks to a month is 
about the average duration of the active cater¬ 
pillar stage. The caterpillar, having entered 
the Apple at the “eye,” follows the core down 
to the pips, upon which it feeds, pushing back 
in its progress morsels of core, pulp, and excre¬ 
ment. At tho end of about three weeks the 
caterpillar is full-grown ; having by this time 
eaten the greater part of the pips, it bites a hole 
from tho centre to the outside of the Apple, 
through which it makes its exit. If the Apple is on 
the ground it merely crawls away. Should the 
Apple bo still upon the tree, the caterpillar lets 
itself down to the ground by a silken thread. 
When it has left the Applo it wriggles to the 
nearest tree and ascends it, constructing a kind 
of nest with little bits of bark knit together 
with silk, or composed of silk alone, or it simply 
gets into a convenient crack or crevice in the 
bark, and surrounds itself with a silk case, 
gummed over with a sticky fluid. Sometimes it 
conceals itself in cracks in posts and fences, or 
under the bark of other trees, and even under 
rubbish and dead leaves, and pieces of branches 
and twigs near the trees. The nest is oval, and 
about the sixteenth of an inch in height. When 
the caterpillar is taken into the Apple-store or 
Apple-house in the Apples, it comes from them 
in due time, and hides in tho walls or in cracks 
in the floor. The caterpillar docs not pupate 
until the first approach of spring, when it spins 
a cocoon, and becomes a brown chrysalis. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE EUPATORIUMS. 

This family is closely allied to that of tho 
Ageratum, well known as a useful bedding 
plant, also to the Hebeelinium, another very 
serviceable decorative greenhouse subject. 
Those that are usually cultivated under the 
generic name of Eupatorium comprise but a 
few varieties. These are very useful where 
flowers in quantity aro wanted cither in a cut 
state or upon the plants during the winter or 
early spring months. They are of specially 
good service for large conservatories or green¬ 
houses where it is impossible to grow many of 
the hard-wooded plants with that success one 
desires to see. Being plants of easy culture 
and of rapid growth, it is not a difficult matter 
to grow on a stock of young plants every year, 
keeping the best only of the previous season's 
propagation, so as to have some at least of 
larger size if needed. 

Tho species which forms the subject of the 
accompanying illustration is, perhaps, the most 
useful of any, as it flowers during the winter 
months, being easily had in flower to succeed 
the Chrysanthemums. Earlier than this it is 
scarcely desirable to flower it, although it could 
be had in good condition in October if need be. 



Methods of prevention and remedies. 

In order to prevent the caterpillars from 
crawling up the Apple-trees, old oil-cake bags 
or manure-bags should be tied tightly round the 
stems close to the ground early in the summer. 
This is practised to a large extent in America, 
Canada, and Tasmania. It is made compulsory 
by law in the last-named country, as well as in 
California, that Apple-trees should be treated in 
this way in May. These traps must be examined 
from time to time throughout the summer, and 
the caterpillars in the folds of the bags destroyed. 
It is better to have two bands of old bags, one a 
foot or so above the other, so that any caterpil¬ 
lars getting past the first band may be stopped 
by the other. “Windfalls” or “drops” must be 
cleared away as soon as possible, especially if 
there are any signs of caterpillars in them. These 
should lxj disposed of at once, or, if not fit for 
sale, given to the pigs. In orchards sheep aro 
useful, as they generally eat the “ drops ”as fast 
as they fall. Where cider is made, the ground 
where Apples have lain in heaps should be well 
gas-limed and dug deeply. The walls of Apple- 
rooms and stores where the Apples have appeared 
to be infested should be well lime-washed in the 
early spring. The floors also and shelves should 
be well .scrubbed with soft-soap. Scraping the 
bark from infested trees is adopted in America. 
A cloth is spread round the tree to catch the 
pieces of bark, which are burnt. After this hot 
lime-wash should be well brushed in, or the trunk 
may be sprayed with paraffin and soft-soap solu¬ 
tions. American Apple-growers spray the Apple- 
trees directly after the Apples aro formed with 
Paris Green and London Purple solutions, mixed 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 1 HO gallons to 200 gallons 
of water ; or with paraffin or petroleum emul¬ 
sion, consisting of one part of oil to fourteen 
parts of water, and sufficient soft-soap to make 
it of a proper consistence. This latter solution 
appears to be more suitable for this country, as 
there is an objection to applying poisonous com¬ 
pounds to fruit that is formed, and the smell of 
the oil would be more effective in preventing the 
moths from laying eggs. In plantations where 
the land is cultivated, quicklime or gas-lime, 
or lime and soot, in the proportion of one bushel 
of soot to two of lime, should be dug in round 
the trees. Where the Apple-trees are on Grass 
land, the Grass should be cut short, the ground 
well raked, and the Grass and rubbish burnt. 


Eui*atorium Weinmannianum. 

I have found it to be very useful during 
December and January, and in order to flower 
it then it is better to stop tho shoots during tho 
early part of September. The other two varie¬ 
ties—one of which is tall and the other dwarf— 
to which attention might be drawn are E. odor- 
atum and E. riparium, but -theso flower during 
the spring season, when many other plants, as 
bulbs, etc., are in their best condition. The 
culture is quite easy and growth too luxuriant if 
the plants aro overpotted or treated with stimu¬ 
lants before the flower-trusses are well advanced. 
Two or three stoppings are certainly desirable, 
so as to form more bushy plants. Out-of-door 
treatment will answer well from early in May 
up to the middle of September. When housed 
the ordinary temperature of a greenhouse will 
suit them ; light, however, is necessary, so as to 
keep the growth as compact as possible. Pro¬ 
pagation is best attended to about March, the 
cuttings striking freely enough in a little 
warmth. Amateur growers, instead of attempt 
ing to grow the Indian Azaleas, not always easily 
managed in such cases, would do well to try 
a few Eupatoriums instead. E. Weinmannianum 
is a native of South America. G. 


lengthened period. It is also of a free, yet 
sturdy habit of growth and may already be met 
with in many gardens. As a garden plant this 
newer introduction is considerably inferior to 
the popular Impatieus Sultani, and the indi 
vidual blooms are also less showy than those of 
I. Hawkeri, but still, by a judicious selection of 
seedlings, it may yet be considerably improved. 
As might be supposed, from being a native of 
Madagascar, it requires stove treatment in this 
country, though during tho summer it will 
succeed in an intermediate-house. I. Hawkeri, 
of which great things were expected, has never 
attained the popularity that was predicted for 
it when new, as it cannot be depended upon to 
bloom freely, especially in a small state, and 
the young leaves are very liable to be attacked 
by a minute form of thrips, which soon injure 
the plant. I. Hawkeri, as far as I know, has 
not produced seed in this country.— H. 

Mackaya bella. —This plant is not often 
met with in ordinary greenhouses, yet its 
delicate pale-lavender flowers, borne in corymbs 
at every point, are very beautiful, making a 
charming contrast to the prevailing reds of the 
early summer. It comes from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it attains considerable size as a 
flowering shrub ; but it is not thoroughly hardy 
and needs to be underglassin winter in our climate. 
After flowering the plant should be pruned 
into shape, and a fortnight later it 
may bo repotted, giving it a compost 
of turfy mould and leaf-mould with a 
little soot and sand. If allowed too 
much room and rich soil, it is apt to 
mako more leaves than flowers, and 
should therefore not be overpotted. 
The tops will strike at anytime during 
the summer, if the pot of sandy soil in 
which they should be placed be put 
into] the moist cool air of a cutting- 
box] (a box containing a few inches of 
moist ashes, and covered with pieces of 
glass, which should be turned over 
daily) and the little plants should be 
potted singly into thumb-pots when 
rooted. The old plants (after having 
started their fresh growth in the green¬ 
house) should stand out-of-doors in a 
sunny position, their pots being sunk 
to the rim in coal-ashes to ripen tho 
wood in the summer, and lifted under 
shelter towards tho end of September. 
Unless the wood is fully ripened, it may 
fail to produce flowers. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to give them this harden¬ 
ing process, but thej’need a good quan¬ 
tity of water and must not be neglected. 
During the winter a smaller supply 
will suffice, as the plants are then rest¬ 
ing, but in early spring the long 
pointed corymbs of bloom appear at 
every point, and the plants must have 
an abundant supply again, with liquid- 
manure or soot-water twice a week till 
their blossom is over. Quite small plants will 
flower abundantly, when treated on these lines, 
making very decorative specimens for the table 
or the drawing-room. For cutting, too, the 
elegant flowers of Mackaya bella aro very use¬ 
ful, and those who do not possess a few plants of 
this uncommon flower should now procure cut¬ 
tings or rooted plants for next season. Cuttings, 
however, do not usually produce bloom until the 
second spring after they are rooted.—I. L. R. 

Seedling Pink (White Pink).—A very fine flower, 
but we do not think it is handsomer thanTler Majesty 
or Mrs. Sinking. Unfortunately, too, it bursts its calyx 
which a kind named Mrs. Lakin, a very beautiful white’ 
Pink, does not. 

Ixlas from Perthshire.— The flowers of Ixias 
enclosed were gathered from plants in open border 
in front of greenhouse facing south and withstood the 
severe winter of 1895-90, and I may say that I began 
cutting about the 10th of May, and' hundreds have been 
cut since. The bed at present is a mass of beautiful 
flowers, with spikes 2 feet long. This proves that Ixias 
can be grown successfully outside and in the middle of 
Perthshire.— Duncan Mknzibs, Abcrfddy. [An interest¬ 
ing gathering of Ixia blooms, including the rather rare 
I.na inndiflora, which has peculiar metallic greenish 
flowers.— Ed.] * 

New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers.— We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flowers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton wool should never be used for 
packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
laid over thorn. 0 ri g ira | frcm 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Hen-and-Chicken Marigold —In your issue 
of June 6th you ask for interesting garden flowers. I 
think the enclosed Marigold flowers come under that 
heading. I have had several such blooms this spring on 
a plant in my garden, the offset blooms varying from 3 to 
13.—J. W. Russell. [A curiousjlowtr like the Uen-and- 
Chicken Daisy.— Ed.J 


Digitized by 


Got >gle 


Impatiens auricoma.— This species of 
Balsam has proved to be most continuous 
flowering, for the golden-yellow blossoms with 
a flush of crimson in the centre are borne for u 
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YUCCAS. 

Few hardy plant* excel the Yuccas in beauty of 
form. To the artistic eye an informal group of 
these handsome subjects, some carrying aloft 
tall spires of ivory-white blossoms, others con¬ 
spicuous only by the clear-cut outlines of rigid 
or curving loaves,possesses great charm, and sub¬ 
tropical effect is as easily gained by t he employ¬ 
ment of these plants, which , w r ill flourish and 
increase in beauty year by year, as by the 
expensive and laborious method of planting out 
during the summer 
tender subjects that 
for six months out of 
the twelve have to be 
kept in heated glass 
houses. Delightful 
pictures are often 
formed by unconven¬ 
tional groups of Yuccas 
in grassy vistas be¬ 
tween clumps of tall 
trees, on sloping lawns, 
by the margins of lakes, 
or crowning a rockery. 

Yuccas, although 
handsome individually, 
should not be dotted 
about singly, the 
effects of this being a 
want of repose, which 
is contrary to Nature’s 
teachings. Groups 
should be composed of 
one variety, not of 
several, an J when fully 
established should be 
left to themselves, 
mutilation with the 
pruning - knife being 
much to tie deprecated. 

Yuccas delight in a 
warm, deep, ami fairly 
porous soil, though 
they may often tie seen 
growing and flowering 
well in a very shallow 
layer of earth, in which 
cases the roots have 
probably found their 
wav through crevices 
to further distant sup¬ 
plies. In heavy water¬ 
logged clay, the plants 
often die off during the 
winter, throwing up 
young suckers in the 
spring from the old 
root-stock. If snow is 
allowed to lodge among 
the leaves, Yuccas and 
abo Draeienaa will 
often rot off where it 
h 19 collected. Care 
should therefore be 
taken to free them 
from snow as soon after 
a fall as possible. Pro- 
pigat ion is effected by 
division of the root- 
crowns. 

Of all the Yuccas, 
the subject of the 
accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, Y. recurva or 
pindula, is the most 
graceful and valuable, 
and fine specimens, 
with their upper glau¬ 
cous leaves rigid, and 
the lower of a darker 
shade of green, sweep¬ 
ing downwards in 
symmetrical curves, 

while the bloom-panicle, looser than that of Y. 
gloriosa, towers above with its numberless 

cream-white blossoms, impress us with their 
grace of contour and the delicate gradations of 
their colour scheme. Y. gloriosa when in flower 
<• rtainly merits its appellation. The bloom- 
rpikes are sometimes as much as 8 feet in height, 
and a group with a dozen or so plants in blossom 
in indeed a glorious sight. This Yucca has not 
the pendulous habit of the preceding, and its 
bloom-panit le, though taller, is closer and less 
gi aceful. 

Y. fil* mentosa, th/'TIffi jr ihy^ter.u 
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“Adam’s Needle," applied to the Yuccas from 
the filaments or “ threads” that depend from the 
sharply pointed leaves, is one of the beat-known 
species, and is probably more widely distributed 
I hrough English gardens than any other. It is a 
more frequent flowerer than any of the Yuccas, 
and for this cause is moresuitablctosnmllgardens 
where possibilities for large groups are wanting. 

Y. flaccida, sometimes confounded witli 
the last-named, can be distinguished from it by 
the fact of its leaves being bent .almost double in 
the middle. 


Yucca recurva in flower. 


Y. ANm sTlFoLlA is the smallest of the garden 
Yuccas. Its leaves bear thread-like appendages 

as in the case of Y. filamcntosa. 

Y. a uu folia is a tall-growing species, some¬ 
times running up with a clear stem 0 feet to 
8 feet high before flowering, this giving it a 
somewhat Palm-like appearance. 

Of the foregoing six species of Yucca the first 
three are the most valuable. Flower-spikes are 
produced more plentifully after a hot summer 
and autumn, eo that we may reasonably expect 
a fine show- during the coming season. 

8. W. F. 


Peat-MoBs-litter for mulching Pan¬ 
sies. -The drought through which we have 
recently passed has taught one to appreciate to 
the full the value of mulching. Pcat-Mosa- 
lilter certainly appears to be one of the best 
materials to use. When first delivered it is 
rather hot, because of the large amount of 
ammonia retained in the litter. For this reason 
it is necessary to turn the heap over frequently 
before applying any of the material to the roots 
of the plants. Once the heap has been got into 
condition mulching becomes quite easy. This 
should bo dune witli 
the hands, w orking the 
material well into the 
base of each plant. 
Before using, it is just 
as well to still further 
reduce the size of the 
pieces by chopping 
them smaller with a 
spade. In a very 
short time, it will be 
noticed, a change for 
the better conics over 
the plants, as by the 
operation of mulching 
t he roots have been kepi 
cool, and rapid pro¬ 
gress in growth made 
at the same time. The 
refreshing rains have 
come at last, and this 
has washed a useful 
quantity of the manu- 
nal properties from the 
litter, thereby further 
benefiting the plants 
and feeding those need¬ 
ing something addi¬ 
tional. Beds and bor¬ 
ders mulched with this 
substance are not made 
untidy. — D. B. Crave. 
Spiraea Bumalda 

—As the season ad¬ 
vances and flowering 
shrubs become scarci r 
the value of this Spinea 
is always appreciated. 
Commencing to flower 


about the beginning of 
July, it keeps on blos¬ 


soming (if the old 
flower - heads are re¬ 
moved) until frosts set 
in. The variety sent 
out from the Knap Hill 
Nursery and called 
Anthony Waterer is 
the best of all the forms 
of Bumalda, and as it 
is just as easily grown 
and propagated as the 
ordinary form, it should 
have the preference. 
The flowers are borne 
at the ends of the 
branches in dense, flat 
corymbs, about 4 inches 
across, the colour in the 
typical variety being 
carmine, which in the 
variety A. Waterer 
deepens into u much 
more crimson shade 
with nearly all the 
purple eliminated. 
Both this and the type 
produce variegated 
leaves—a whole branch 
sometimes having all its 
leaves white—even if 
struck from the greenest 
shoots, bo the so-called 
var. variegata sometimes offered for sale may be 
passed over. S. Bumalda is a native of .Japan, 
and belongs to the japonica set, to which also the 
plants known as callosa and ruberrima belong. 
All of them are of neat, dwarf habit and thrive 
in any fairly rich soil.—B. 

Heating frames (II. F. FrctUricki).— You would 
get o\*r difficulty of healing frames if the boiler was 
sunk a foot in the ground, and a gain of power would 
be obtained by placing the boiler a little below its work. 
Hot-water engineers will easily understand this. If you 
cannot sink the boiler nor vet elevate the frame, the pipes 
will l>e just as effective if lifted up near the gloss in the 
frame. I ’nle?s the frames are very wide a couple of 3-inch' 
pipes along the 
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group of rooks, the effect is most striking, 
especially if the blue, white, pink, and crimson 
tints of colour are allowed occasionally to inter¬ 
mingle with each other as wo might find them 
in the Alps. The Campanulas now in full 
bloom are very numerous indeed. Some of the 
smallest and choicest are C. Raineri, C. cenisia, 
C. Erinus, C. Waldsteiniana, C. pulla, C. tur- 
binata, C. G. F. Wilson, C. garganica, C. gar- 
ganica alba, C. alpina, C. pumila and C. pumila 
alba. As none of these" spread very fast they 
may be planted at a short distance from each 
other. The following, however, require more 
room, as their habit is more robust: C. Porten- 
schlaciana, C. mollis, a grand form with large 
blue flowers 6 inches to 8 inches high, C. rhom- 
boidea alba, a splendid white variety about 
1 foot in height; C. hirsuta, pale blue; C. 


Do.ible White Pyrtthrum Mont Blanc. From a photograph by Mr. J. Henri, Maidenhead. 


barbata, porcelain blue ; C. ccespitosa, C. car- 
patica. Besides these there are now many 
taller varieties in bloom which would bo most 
suitable for a background or for isolated speci¬ 
mens among smaller plants. One of the grandest 
forms for the latter purpose is C. persicifolia 
alba grandiflora (Backhouse’s variety), which 
altogether eclipses the well-known ordinary 
white and blue forms of C. persicifolia. The 
bright purple C. glomerata dahurica looks best 
in groups perhaps adjoining Iceland Poppies, 
with which it flowers simultaneously and forms 
a capital contrast of colour. C. celtidifolia and 
C. macrantha are both excellent for background 
work.—M. 

Correa cardinalis.— Among the hard- 
wooded subjects known generally as New Holland 
plants that are flowering just now this Correa is 


Peeonies.— Few 

herbaceous plants have 
come more prominently 
to the front in a com¬ 
paratively short time 
than the single and 
double Pseonies, the lat¬ 
ter especially in great 
variety being found in 
the majority of gardens 
where a brilliant dis¬ 
play and plenty of cut 
flowers are required. 

When cut it is advis¬ 
able, both in the case of 
the double and single 
flowers, to cut the 
blooms as they are 
emerging from the bud 
stage, or at most about 
three parts expanded, 
and if wanted for pack¬ 
ing to send a consider¬ 
able distance on a given 
day, they should be cut 
the previous night and 
placed in water. Mois¬ 
ture and shade are some¬ 
times said to be essen¬ 
tial to the growth of Pteonies, but this is hardlv 
correct. The very fine display at Messrs. Barr’s 
at Long Ditton is on a dry sandy soil and in the 
full blaze of the sun, and, so far as soil is con¬ 
cerned, our clumps are similarly situated. As 
a matter of fact, Peonies will do well anywhere 
if at planting-time they get the benefit of deep 
tilth and a liberal dose of good manure. If the 
natural soil is somewhat light it is advisable to 
press it very firmly about the plants, and also to 
give a good heavy mulching when the planting 
is finished.—R. 

Campanulas in bloom. —Campanulas are 
excellent companions to the Dianthus both with 
regard to season of blooming and contrast of 
colour. In rock gardens where a large number 
of Dianthus aro grouped together in one part, 
and Campanulas of all kiij^ls adorn an ^djoining 
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particularly noticeable, as the blossoms are not 
only brighter in colour, but in other respects it 
differs widely from any of its associates. This 
Correa needs a soil principally composed of peat 
and sand, to which a little good loam may with 
advantage in some cases be added. To encour¬ 
age a bushy habit of growth it needs to be 
stopped freely during its earlier stages. The 
flower of this is tubular, a little more than an 
inch in length, and of a bright scarlet colour, 
tipped with green.—H. P. 


DOUBLE AND SINGLE PYRETHRUMS. 


A beautiful summer flower is the Pyrethrum 
in its single and double forms, and, fortunately, 
very easily grown. It is not satisfactory in hot, 
dry gardens, but in good deep soil increases 
strongly, the finest results coming from plants in 
ground that has a fair amount of well-rotted 
manure in it. Give liberal waterings too, in 
such seasons as the present, and as slugs are 
fond of the young shoots in spring, it is well to 
strew coal-nshes over tho crowns. This should 
not bo done, however, if these pests arc not 
likely to inflict serious damage. 

There are so many varieties now that it is not 
easy to select tho finest for colour. Of single 
varieties very fine aro Agnes Mary Kelway, 
bright rose ; Albert Victor, crimson ; Beatrice 
Kelway, of a rose 
shade ; Clemenee, crim¬ 
son ; .lames Kelway, 
cardinal, and Princess 
Irene, white. Of the 
doubles choose Meteor, 
crimson, tho florets 
tipped with J white*; 

Pericles, the centro of 
the flower of a yellow 
shade, the guard florets 
peach colour ; Aphro¬ 
dite, and Mont Blanc 
(of which an illustration 
is given) are two lovely 
white flowers, very 
valuable for cutting. 

White Aster is also a 
good white. Note 
should be made, too, of 
Wega,yellow and pink; 

Melton, crimson-scar- 
let, a brilliantly-col¬ 
oured flower ; Gaiety, 
pink ; Haage et 
Schmidt, crimson; 

Iveryanum, rose ; anti 
Sefton, purple. Pyreth- 
rums are readily propa¬ 
gated by division of the 
roots. 


A FEW GOOD TUFTED PANSIES. 
Cottaoe Maid. —There are many kinds of this 
group known as the Countess of Kintore type, 
so-called because intheir colouringthey resemble, 
to a large extent, the pretty marking of that 
old variety. Cottage 
Maid is a distinct and 
pretty variety. The 
flower is rounded, while 
the petals are alter¬ 
nately markedpurplish- 
violet and lavender, the 
colour on the upper 
ones passingoff to white 
at the edges. I can 
only trace this variety 
in one catalogue, and 
that by a southern 
trade grower. As this 
is distinctly one of the 
best, all interested in 
the Tufted Pansy 
should make a note of 
it. A batch of autumn- 
struck plants have at¬ 
tained to large dimen¬ 
sions, and for the past 
two months have given 
a profuse display of 
blossom. Constitution 
distinctly vigorous. 

F lori z el. — Each 
season shows a distinct 
advance upon its im¬ 
mediate predecessor in 
tho merit of the novel¬ 
ties sent out into com¬ 
merce by different 
raisers and trade 
growers. The variety 
under notice is very 
charming, and one of 
the best of those raised 
by Dr. Stuart, the habit 
of the plant being very 
tufted. The colour is 
best described as a 
lovely blush-lilac. The 
constitution of this 
variety is certainly ro¬ 
bust, the growth spread - 
ing rapidly over the 
space allotted to it. 
This gem of the Tufted 
Pansies is also very 
free-flowering. 

Duchess of Fife and 
its sports. —There are 
four varieties to include 
under this heading, and 
they are amongst the 
best for the hardy flower 
garden. All interested 
in producing a grand 
display of blossoms 
should not fail to in¬ 
clude these four sorts in a selection of Tufted 
Pansies for the purpose. The habit of growth 
is dwarf and spreading. The blossoms are borne 
on long footstalks—a great advantage for use as 
cut flowers in vases, etc. They are amongst 
the freest of all in flower, and the colouring is 
pleasingly diversified. Duchess of Fife is a 
light primrose, the upper petals passing off to 
white, distinctly edged with blue. Goldfinch, 
dull yellow, irregularly margined with pale 
purple. White Duchess, white, edged with 
blue, and when well grown produces most 
refined blossoms. The last of this type is 
Ardwell Gem, a beautiful sulphur-yellow self. 
For beginners, thisquartet are worthy of culture, 
and there is little doubt about their future, if 
once they are taken in hand. Autumn-planted 
tufts are now quite a foot in diameter, and each 
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is covered with a large number of very pretty 
blossoms. The hot weather recently experienced 
had the effect of considerably narrowing the 
usually wide margin of colour on the flowers. 

D. B. Crane. 

Flowers by the waterside.— Of the 

numerous bog plants now in bloom I will 
mention only a few of the best. Pinguicula 
longifolia and P. Reuteri are both charming 
plants for the bog bed, but owing to their very 
small size they deserve a prominent position 
where they could not be overrun by some of 
the taller and coarser kinds mentioned here¬ 
with. P. Reuteri has large pale pink flowers 
and a darker throat striped with purple, while 
P. longifolia has smaller but deep blue flowers. 
Probably there are several other Pinguiculas in 
bloom, but those mentioned are the only ones 
which have come under my observation. 
Among Orchids now in bloom I notice the 
white sweet-scented Habenaria blephariglottis 
(from America), Gymnadenia odoratissima 
(alpine meadows), Orchis maculata, and Orchis 
foliosa. Of Primulas, the large flowers of the 
well known Primula japonica and the yellow P. 
sikkimensis are now the most conspicuous ; both 
prefer a shady nook. Of the plants now in 
bloom several kinds suitable for the bog garden 
grow so large that they must be kept 
at a sufficient distance from the choicer 
rook plants, and as they are most 
effective they are well worth a little 
extra care. For single specimens I 
would recommend Spiraea gigantea, 
which grows G feet or S feet high ; 

Senecio japonicus, with deeply divided 
leaves and large yellow flowers, and 
the well-known Podophyllum pelta- 
tum, all of which are in full bloom at 
the time of writing. Many waterside 
plants more effective in groups than 
as single specimens are also now at 
their best, as, for instance, Spinva 
almata, S. p. alba, Astilbe rivularis, 
pirfea Filipendula, S. astilboides, and 
many varieties of the Day Lily (He- 
merocallis). Iris germanica is just 
passing out of bloom, but the I. 

Kcempferi varieties are only just be¬ 
ginning to expand.—M. 


now in a beauty, a quantity, and in a variety 
never known nor so highly appreciated before in 
human times. 


LILIUM ELEGANS. 

This lovety Lily, so varied in form, colour, and 
stature, is an early flowering species, and its 
several varieties could be used in the garden in 
a variety of pretty ways, perhaps the best of 
all in association with choice dwarf-growing 
shrubs. Among low evergreen shrubs or in 
little groups in the foreground these Lilies 
would find an admirable setting to bring out 
their rich colour effect. We should have more 
of this blending of flowers and shrubs in our 
gardens instead of allowing the shrubs to grow 
into a dense, confused tangle, and setting out 
all the flowers in the full glare of the sun in 
prim beds and inartistic borders. There are 
quite a dozen distinct kinds, some of them 
only 1 foot or even less in height, others rang¬ 
ing up to 3 feet or more. They like sunny 
situations, and grow well in loamy soil. The 
type grows about 1 foot high, and has orange- 
red flowers quite 6 inches across. Alice Wilson 
has flowers of a bright lemon-yellow shade 
and is very distinct. Alutaceum grows about 
1 foot high, with flowers of a soft apricot-yellow 


ORCHIDS. 

M ASDEV ALLI AS. 

No collection of cool-house Orchids can be said 
to be complete without Masdevallias, which, 
when well-grown, make an excellent contrast to 
the various shades of colour possessed by the 
Odontoglossums, Oncidiums, Dendrobiums, Epi- 
dendrums, etc. Many of the Masdevallias pro¬ 
duce comparatively large brilliant-coloured 
flowers, as the summer-flowering M. coccinea 
and its many distinct varieties of the Harryana 
type. Among the most distinct of these the 
following may be mentioned as being well worth 
adding to any collection—viz., sanguinca, Bull’s 
Blood, lateritia, luteo-oculata, armenica, Deni- 
soniana, miniata, versicolor, eoerulescens, atro- 
sanguinea, conchiflora, regalis, Walkeriana, 
violaeea, purpurea, and acanthifolia. There 
yet remains a host of other varieties of this 
section that are well worth growing where room 
is no object, and it is almost certain that the 
astonishing variety of colour, from deep rich 
crimson-purple, magenta-crimson, scarlet, crim¬ 
son-scarlet, red, purple, and lighter shades will 
afford satisfaction to the cultivator of cool- 
house Orchids. The distinct M. Veitchiana is 
not yet surpassed in beauty by any of the other 


A group of Lilium elegans. 


shade, and Batemannia?, one of the tallest, has 
fine bright apricot flowers. Other handsome 
sorts are bicolor, orange-red, flamed with scarlet; 
cruentum, deep blood red of striking colour ; 
robustum, orange-yellow, spotted with crimson ; 
sanguineum, deep red ; Van Houttei, crimson, 
flamed with apricot, and spotted with black ; 
Wallacei, spotted orange-red ; and Wilsoni, of 
a rich apricot tint, and one of the latest to 
flower. 
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kinds. The plant is a robust grower, and if 
allowed to do so will produce solitary flowers at 
different seasons of the year, but the proper 
time of flowering is May or June ; it is also the 
best time, because the light of early summer 
will bring the flowers to perfection as regards 
depth and brilliance of colour. All flower- 
spikes of this species that appear during autumn 
or winter should bo pinched oft when first seen. 
Thebestformsof M. ignea (orange-scarlet) are well 
worth growing. They flower during the winter 
months and remain a long time in perfection. 
The same remarks apply to the small-flowered 
but brilliant-coloured M. amabilis. The rare 
M. Davisi is quite distinct as regards colour frem 
any other Masdevallia, varying in colour from 
rich orange yellow to light primrose. M. tovar- 
ensis is a little gem, its flowers are of the purest 
white, glistening like a snowflake, a well-grown 
and well-flo.vered specimen is always highly 
appreciated amongst all lovers of Orchids. It 
is a species that every grower should obtain if 
possible, and it well deserves careful culture. 
A section of Masdevallias that are grown pri^* 
cipally for the singularity and quaintness cf 
theirblossoms are M. eleplianticeps, M. macrura, 
M. ephippiura, M. Trochilus, M. Peristeria, M. 
maculata, M. civilis, M. coriacea, M. leonto- 
glossa, and many others, all of which prove of 
great interest to lov^s of curiosities. When 
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Growing Christmas Roses 

(G. B .).—Christmas Roses may be 
grown in various ways. One way, 
and the best way if soil and climate 
are genial, is to plant them out in 
rows, 2 feet apart or more, in shel¬ 
tered spots, and they enjoy mulching 
with leaf-mould or manure in the 
spring, so as to conserve the natural 
moisture of the soil just as the growth 
begins in March or April. Heavy 
waterings with weak liquid-manure 
are especially beneficial about the 
same time, as on a free and luxuriant 
leaf-growth all after-success of pro¬ 
fuse blossoming, of course, depends. 

If the soil in which you must perforce 
plant your Christmas Roses is dry and sandy 
or gravelly, or if you are on limestone, then 
the chances are that a half-shady spot will 
suit these plants best. If, however, you have 
a deep, rich soil full of moisture and humus, 
then a sunny position will, in all probability, be 
tho most beneficial to them. Another way, and 
a convenient one, is to grow theso plants in 
tubs, largo or small as the case may be, planted 
in good loam and peat and watered occasionally 
with weak soot and cow-manure. The growth 
and flowering are very fine, and one has the 
element of portability, for it is often a con¬ 
venience to mos'e tho tubs of Helleborus niger 
into the cool greenhouse after the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are over and gone. The difficult time to 
get choice cut flowers in gardens is from New 
Year’s Day until Good Friday, and this is a gap 
filled up for tho most part by Christmas Roses in 
pots or tubs and the early forced bulb3. One might 
say much more as to the beauty, the variety, 
and the cultural adaptability of the best of the 
Christmas Roses, but it would not be at all easy 
to say too much in praise of these old-fashioned 
and historical inhabitants of our gardens, which 
have been popular from the most classical of 
Cireek times, have lingered with us through the 
days of Turner, Gerard, Shakespeare, Queen 
Elizabeth, and John/PaTkinson, and {(re.with us 
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well grown the following small-flowered Masde- 
vallias form pretty objects when smothered 
with their charming little flowers : M. Armeni, 
M. ionocharis, M. gemmata, M. Wendlandiana, 
M. melanopus, M. porcellicops, M. Courtauldi- 
ana, M. caudata and its varieties Shuttleworthi 
and xanthocorys, M. ludibunda, M. estradae, 
M. Wagneriana, etc. These dwarf-growing 
varieties are best grown in shallow pans and 
suspended close to the roof glass, and must on 
no account be ever allowed to get dry at the 
root. The whole of the Masdevallias men¬ 
tioned will thrive admirably with the Odonto- 
glossums of the crispum section ; but they do 
not require such frequent and copious waterings 
as those species ; too much water at the root is 
attributable to those black marks so often seen 
on the leaves of this class of plants. The beet 
two seasons for repotting Masdevallias are Sep¬ 
tember or February, using well-drained pots, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions. 

_\V\, B. 


blue. We are pleased to know that Spanish 
Irises are grown well in many gardens and 
nurseries. They form a delightful and impor¬ 
tant class of hardy bulbs. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN GROUPS. 

The illustration that accompanies this note 
shows what is lost to gardens that are without 
groups of the best hardy plants, such as Irises, 
which are seen in the foreground of the picture. 
During the past few days bedding out has con¬ 
stituted the chief work of the gardener in many 
places, and at a time when the garden should be 
full of colour it shows little, except that from 
the familiar “Geraniums.” Such a wealth of 
beauty is at command at this glorious time of 
the year that small and large gardens alike 
should be full of flowers from groups of Irises, 
Spanish, English, German, and many other 
forms, Aquilegias, Delphiniums, Pinks, and 


troublesome pest in a newly-made bed, especially 
when fresh loam has been mixed with it. Wire- 
worms are found in large numbers in such 
material, and if planting has to follow imme¬ 
diately after the bed is dug over and the new 
soil incorporated serious trouble may arise, 
unless the loam be carefully looked over and the 
pests destroyed. The loam should be broken 
up into small pieces and passed through the 
hands, during which time a careful inspection 
can be made. If the pest appears after the 
plants have become fully established, bury, not 
too deep, pieces of Carrot or Potato, affixed to a 
stick to denote where they are placed, and this 
must be as near the plants as possible. The 
bait should be inspected daily, when the wire- 
worm may often be caught feeding. The wire- 
worm is of a bright shining cane colour, about 
an inch in length, a sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and has a very tough skin. It usually attacks 
the collars of the plants. It may be caught 
red-handed if the plant attacked be inspected at 


THE LONG-TAILED LADY’S SLIPPER 
(CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM). 

This remarkablo Orchid is now flowering freely, 
and owing to the peculiar tail-like appendages 
from which the species takes its name, it 
attracts a good deal of attention and admiration. 
It belongs to the Selenipedium section of the 
genus, and produces from two to four flowers 
upon the scape. The culture of C. caudatum is 
not difficult, nor is the plant at all fastidious 
with regard to temperature, thriving well in the 
Cattleyo house, but better in more heat or a full 
stove temperature. Here the plants positively 
enjoy life, producing stiff, leathery leaves of that 
beautiful deep green that all growers of Cypri- 
pediums like to see, the flower scapes being also 
more vigorous and healthy. These green-leaved 
varieties do not seem so sensitive either to 
watering overhead ; if not given too heavily or 
often, it is decidedly beneficial by clearing away 
accumulated dirt or insects. Soft or rain water 
must, however, be used, an hard water leaves a 
wdiite sediment behind on the leaves that is very 
disfiguring and difficult to remove. The compost 
for this Orchid must be very free and open, 
nothing in the least likely to become sour being 
retained. Fibrous loam and peat in equal pro¬ 
portions and with all sand and earthy parts 
sifted out, Sphagnum Moss, and charcoal will be 
an ideal compost, and the drainage must have 
very careful attention. Water must be plenti¬ 
fully supplied at the roots at all seasons and the 
plants grown as strongly as possible, this being 
the true secret of success w'ith this species. 
Small, puny growths have not the strength to 
flower well, if at all. As the plants get stronger 
and produce more vigorous growths, fine healthy 
flower-spikes w r ill follow'. The best time to repot 
is very early inspring,andalthough Cypripediums 
dislike being disturbed it is far better to repot 
biennially, or even annually if need be, than to 
allow the plants to sicken from the effects of a 
close, soddened compost. The typical C. cau¬ 
datum is a native of Peru and bears yellow ish 
and brow r n flow'ers of varying tints, the colour 
usually brighter tow'ards the tips of the petals. 
These latter have been know n to grow' to a length 
of upwards of 30 inches, the effect of a good 
plant in flower being very striking. The variety 
C. c. Lindeni is supposed to be a freak of nature 
or monstrosity. The lip of this form is said to 
be of the same character as the petals, instead 
of the usual pouch. This w r as found in 1848 
growing at a great elevation on the Cordilleras 
in deep shady woods. C. c. roseum is a very 
bright-coloured form discovered by Warscewicz 
growing on tho tops of trees in elevated positions 
in Chiriqui. C. c. Wallisi has shorter petals, 
and is large and very distinctly coloured. The 
sepals are wdiite, veined with green, and the lip 
is also w’hite at the opening. R. 


A few good Spanish Irises —There 
are so many varieties in catalogues that it is 
perplexing to discover the best. The following 
kinds are all of great richness and beauty, 
showing to advantage in a mass : Princess Ida 
has W'hitish standards and yellow falls, a pleas¬ 
ing contrast ; Oberwinaar is of a lovely citron 
yellow shade, peculiarly clear and beautiful ; 
Louise, pale blue ; Golden King, intense yellow, 
very handsome ; Don Qditfbte, shades ol blue, a 
charming Iris ; and DofcnaJlali i, i lOsptJei 


is of 



Croups of hardy flowers in a Sussex garden, with German Irises in the foreground. 


many other things that w F e could name. A 
garden w'ell planted with hardy bulbs and 
perennials shows something in flow'er through¬ 
out the year. 


PANSIES AND THEIR DISEASES. 

Can you tell me any w r ay of ridding the soil of I 
garden-beds from wireworms ? A number of my 
Violas w'ere destroyed afterbedding-outlast year, 
apparently by this insect, and during the winter 
I had a quantity of lime mixed with the soil. I 
also planted the Violas this year in adjoining 
beds, previously occupied by Tropaxdums, but 
they appear to be attacked w'orse than ever.— 
M. E. B. 

- My Pansies have been this year attacked 

at the roots by wire worm, and also by a small 
red-spider or fly. What will prevent the wire- 
w'orm and red-spider attacking the plants ?— 
Anxious Inquirer, Tipton. 

Already this season numerous complaints 
have been made of the loss of some of the best 
Pansies by disease and tho ravages of insect 
pests. It is annoying, after having grown a 
batch of plants for some months, to find that 
they gradually disappear without, in many in¬ 
stances, anything being left to reveal the real 
cause of disaster. The w'ireworm i9 often a 


the roots immediately the slightest trace of 
failure be denoted. 

The leather-jacket grub is another very 
serious trouble in the Pansy border. The 
manner of attacking the plants is very similar 
to that of the w'ireworm. As this pest 
generally remains near the plant careful inspec¬ 
tion of the soil about the roots and at night 
should be made. This grub is of a dirty grev 
colour, and when fully developed quite an inch 
in length, and as thick as a Cedar-w'ood pencil. 
The skin is very leathery, hence the name. 

The evil resulting from the foregoing depre¬ 
dators may to a very large extent De obviated 
by a proper preparation of the soil in the 
autumn and winter. The ground should be 
deeply dug, and gas-lime spread over the 
surface. The lime need not be used too freely, 
but just sufficient to whiten the soil. The 
action of the frost also assists considerably 
to minimise the evil. A top-dressing of soot is 
another remedy which may be adopted with 
advantage, as soot is objectionable to eithor of 
the above-mentioned insects. 

Sluos are troublesome at times, but may be 

f ;ot rid of by placing Cabbage and Lettuce- 
eaves here and there amongst tho plants. They 
may be caught in large numbers in this way,and 
upon inspection-6f tile leaves, or w'hat remains 
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of them, in the morning, a good number will be 
found adhering to the undersides. By the aid 
•of a lantern at night they may be caught in 
the act of spoiling the buds and blossoms, 
when they may bo dropped into a vessel with 
salt and water. This is a most successful 
method. 

Aphides may be destroyed with comparative 
ease. Dissolve 2 oz. of soft-soap in a gallon of 
water, and with the aid of a small sponge go 
over all cuttings and plants, squeezing the 
contents of the sponge into the tips of each. It 
is a good plan to go over the plants regularly 
and systematically. The plants may not show 
the slightest trace of any insect pest; but it is 
often lurking there. The motto should be 
“ prevention is better than cure.” The best 
time to treat the plants to this operation is 
during the evening, syringing or washing off 
from them all trace of the insecticide before the 
sun attains power on the succeeding morning, 
or the leaves may become blistered through a 
deposit of soap being left. 

Mildew causes trouble sometimes, especially 
in low-lying districts, more particularly later in 
the season. This fungoid grow'th may be eradi¬ 
cated by dusting the affected plants with 
sulphur. Some growers syringe their plants 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium with 
eoually good results. A fairly open position in 
which there is a free circulation of air invari¬ 
ably keeps tho plants free from mildew. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GROWING POTATOES. 

Customs that have long been established are not 
easily upset. Especially is this the case where 
the working classes in rural districts are con¬ 
cerned, these proving the most conservative of 
all. You may meet them in fair argument and 
ridicule their notions to your heart’s content, 
only to feel that they will go away as firmly 
convinced as ever that they are right and you 
are wrong. At least, such is my experience,■' 
and I find there are many more similarly 
situated. Meetings of working men are more 
interested in Potato growing than any other 
subject that can be brought before them, and, 
curiously enough, what they appear to most 
need—viz., abundance of Potatoes—they makej 
the most mistakes in producing. My contention] 
is the working classesare not generally successful* 
Potato growers, very few, comparatively, lifting- 
anything like such heavy crops as they ought 
to do under spade cultivation. It is in ‘the 
matter of planting tubers or sets that most 
mistakes occur. Too often next to nothing is 
thought about these till the heap stored in the 
previous autumn has been used from for a long 
time and very freely, scarcely enough being left 
to meet the exigencies of the situation. Not 
only does this usually mean a loss of vitality 
owing to prematura sprouting, but it also 
necessarily entails much cutting up of tubers 
in order to have sufficient for planting. To the 
average cottager it seems sheer waste to 

Plant whole tubers. 

When I tell them nothing under a A-oz. set should 
lie cut, and that a 3-oz. tuber is the smallest 
that ought to be planted, the assertion is made, 
and which is only too true, that the latter 
are frequently cut into three pieces and duly 
planted. The growth from such puny sets must 
of necessity be very weak, and who ever yet 
obtained a heavy crop of medium sized to large 
tubers from feeble haulm and stems. It has 
been proved beyond contradiction that the 
growth resulting from well-kept 3-oz. and rather 
heavier w’hole sets invariably gives the best 
results, and it is this size of tuber that ought 
always to be selected at lifting time, stored 
separately and thinly where they can be 
protected from severe frosts, and at other times 
exposed freely to light and cool air. It is only 
fair to add that very many gardeners are 
equally indifferent as to the preparation of 
their planting tubers, not bestirring themselves 
about them till it is too late. In some parts of 
Somerset the curious notion prevails that not 
only ought all Potato sots to be cut, but that 
also the cut sides shoul^ be placed uppermost 
in the drills. It is (thought by ivngil that the 
Potatoes do not ble«L§l>Vmieh wfientthe cut 
side is uppermost—at least they that as an 


excuse for the practice ; but still more claim for 
the plan that it leads to the sprouts coming 
from underneath in a curve, gaining a stronger 
foothold in the soil accordingly. I was under 
the impression that a strong sprout growing 
straight upwards gave by far the best results ; 
but when whole villages follow such a time- 
honoured custom of planting cut aide upper-, 
most, what I have had to Bay about it will not 
influence them much. 

Thick planting is a mistake. 

It is also worthy of note how tenaciously cot¬ 
tagers cling to the practice of planting Potatoes 
thiekly. In some districts the rows of all but 
the short-topped early varieties, or Ashleafs 
principally, are disposed 20 inches apart; in other 
places 22 inches are allowed, the distance apart 
in the drills varying from 8 inches to 10 inches 
apart. My advice has been very frequently 
given to the effect that it would pay them far 
better to be less free with their knives and to 
allow’ a medium-sized tuber tho space usually 
given to three small cut sets, and to note the 
results. It is quite a waste of time to talk 
about planting in drills 3 feet apart unless the 
proposal is made to plant Brussel Sprouts or 
other w'intor crops between, but rows 30 inches 
apart and 1*3 inches between the sets do not scare 
some of them, and it may be this will prove a 
step in the right direction. As a matter of fact 
it is enough on ground frequently producing the 
same crops and not often manured. All t hose 
who have any difficulty in convincing working 
men that they overcrow'd their rows ought to 
ask this question: Where are the best hills or 
single plants of Potatoes invariably to be found 
at lifting lime ? It is never disputed that these 
are at the ends of the rows or where the most 
light reaches the plants and air and warmth 
reach the roots, and when once men are set 
thinking in that direction the more intelligent 
of them begin tosee “ something in it.” Having 
the w’hole of the ground heavily covered with 
haulm may seem encouraging or to presage a 
heavy crop ; hut this is too often overdone in 
gardens under the charge of professional gar¬ 
deners as well as in cot tagers’ gardens, those re¬ 
sponsible overlooking the fact that plants more 
thinly grown produce much the best crops of 
tubers, and this whether as regards weight, 
appearance, or quality. 

Broad Beans and Potatoes. 

As an extra inducement to owners of small 
gardens to allow’ more room for their Potatoes than 
heretofore, I usually advise them to resort to the 
very old practice of sowing a few r Broad Beans 
very thinly along the rows as the planting is 
proceeding; ndt, how'ever, to the extent of 
growing as many stalks of Beans as Potatoes, 
as this would mean the production of 
far more pods than are needed and the 
shading and weakening of the Potatoes. A Bean- 
seed dropped in after every third Potato is set 
is ample, and these duly moulded up with the 
Potato-haulm will crop most abundantly and not 
interfere with the more important crop in the 
least. Out of this practice has ^rown another, 
and which also answers well. \\ ith the rows of 
erect sturdy-growing Potatoes, notably Magnum 
Bonuni and tho variety very hard to separate 
from the latter, and known sr the Bruce, not 
less than 30 inches apart and tho sets 12 inches 
apart in the rows, Peas may be grown in the 
rows with very surprising results. In this case 
a single plant is allowed to attach itself to each 
Potato-plant, and this it does, cropping most 
satisfactorily, too, without any apparent detri¬ 
ment to the weight and quality of Potatoes 
eventually lifted. Naturally it is the varieties 
of medium height that should be preferred for 
this method of double cropping, and if more 
seeds are sown than plants are needed, then the 
surplus has to be drawn out in due course. 
Arranging the row’s of short-topped, early - 
inaturing varieties not less than 3 feet apart, 
and after these are moulded up planting Brussels 
Sprouts, Borecole, autumn Broccoli, and autumn 
Cauliflowers between, is not largely practised 
in small gardens, the owners of the latter pre¬ 
ferring rather to crop more closely w’ith Potatoes 
and to plant the same classes of winter crops in 
succession to these. This is a decided mistake. 
They may obtain more Potatoes by closer crop¬ 
ping, but instead of the ground being waiting 
for the plants of other vegetables named, the 
plants are invariably waiting for the ground, 


and as a consequence are greatly hindered 
thereby, never really recovering from the check. 
It is the Ash-leaf varieties, notably the old 
Myatt’s, that I would still grow the most exten¬ 
sively with a view to intercropping; but if 
somew hat later-maturing varieties are similarly 
planted, the lifting should take place directly 
the tubers are full sized, not w r aiting for the 
haulm to actually die down. In this w r ay disease 
is often escaped and the lifting is done while 
yet this is possible without damaging the 
Brussels Sprouts and such like. Soil previously 
j drawn up to the Potatoes ought to be worked 
with a spade up to the stems of the other plants 
that are soon to cover the ground. If it is 
scarcely possible to grow’ too many Potatoes, 
then I would advise marking out intended sites 
for runner Beans and late Peas, cropping the 
spaces between with two or three row s of second 
early Potatoes. The latter may also bo grown 
to within 2 feet or even less of intended rows of 
Vegetable Marrows and always in advance of 
the main crop of Leeks. Early Potatoes should 
precede Strawberries—are a good preparation 
for the latter, in fact. A. 


Parsley. —The end of April is a good time 
to sow for the principal winter supply. One or 
more batches should occupy ground that can be 
conveniently covered with frames as soon as 
had weather comes on in November or 
December. From this sowing also transplant¬ 
ings may be made for the purpose of lifting in 
autumn and placing in frames or pits for winter 
pickings. In this ease plenty of room must be 
allowed between each plant in order that lifting 
may be made easy and a ball of soil be secured. 
I generally sow’ in July for early spring use, 
protecting the young plants during winter with 
a frame. This lot springs into new growth in 
February or March, and soon gives a good 
supply. The ground should always be specially 
prepared for Parsley by the admixture of plenty 
of insect-proof ingredients, such an soot, gas- 
lime, and wood-ashes. Thin is a good mixture 
for banishing wirew’orm, the chief enemy to 
Parsley roots.— G. 

Main-Crop Boot. —From the present time 
to the end of the month is a good time to sow’ 
Beet for the principal winter supply. I know 
that some advocate sow'ing in May, "but should 
the summer turn out wet and cold or exces¬ 
sively dry, the roots often do not attain to much 
more than half their normal size, as practical 
men do not care to sow’ Beet on richly-manured 
land. A good deal depends on the variety, as 
some sorts, although catalogued as medium¬ 
sized and oven small, will, even on unmanured 
land if it is in fairly good heart, grow’ coarse 
and w’oolly in spite of late sowings and little 
thinning. For my own part I prefer Veitoll’s 
Selected Red as an all-round table Beet, it being 
of medium size and very rich in colour, and quite 
free from -white rings, so noticeable in some 
Beets ; its flavour also is irreproachable. Nut¬ 
ting’s Dwarf Red is a capital old Beet, Dell’s 
being hard to beat where an extra dark-fleshed 
variety is wanted. A lightish soil free from 
stones, and of a fair depth, and that has been 
cropped since manure was dug in is what is 
wanted. Moderation also in thinning out the 
young plants is necessary, as if too much 
space is left between them any kind will grow 
to ax ungainly size.—W. 

Successional Tomatoes.— The present 
is a good time to sow seed for the production of 
plants to fruit in cooler houses either in boxes 
or pots, the growth being trained up the roof 
glass or in an upright manner to stout stakes. 
These w’ill follow the second earliest lot now 
being grown on in an intermediate heat. The 
Old Red is still one of the best. Sensation, 
Jubilee, a good strain of Perfection, and Con¬ 
queror are useful. If weight of fruit to the in¬ 
dividual plant is the main thing, Oxonian is 
worthy of cultivation, the fruit being simply 
enormous, and W'ell adapted for cooking or for 
converting into sauce. Where small lunch-sized 
Tomatoes are in request, the old Trentham Fill- 
basket is a useful kind and a good bearer, and 
where the desire is to have a variety which, in 
addition to being a heavy and continuous 
cropper, is likewise A1 for exhibition, I cannot 
name a better than Webb’s Regina. One noted 
grower fer market, after growing it on a mode¬ 
rate scale last year, decided to make that his 
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sheet-anchor in 1896, so good was it in every 
respect. Plants raised recently for outdoor 
work must be brought on under as cool condi¬ 
tions as possible, and subjected to all the fresh 
air and as dry an atmosphere as can bo given. 
Too much heat and a stuffy atmosphere will lay 
the plants open to attacks from the dreaded 
disease when they are exposed against open 
walls. Some of the very best results are ob¬ 
tained from plants in 10-inch pots, these being 
plunged in the border at tho foot of the wall 
and well mulched to preserve the moisture. If 
half the plants are so treated and the remaining 
half planted in the ordinary manner, a supply 
over a longer period will be secured, as those in 
the pots will ripen a fortnight sooner than the 
planted out ones. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that, owing to their confined condition 
and a multiplicity of roots, a good amount of 
nourishment will be indispensable. \V. 

Preparing for winter Onions .— 1 This 
note may seem uncalled for at present, but from 
the fact that tho firmer the ground is at sowing 
time the better chance the crop has, timely pre¬ 
paration is cortainly advisable. It is a good 
dan to utilise the plot from which early hand- 
ight or the first transplanted Cauliflowers have 
been cleared, and as this lias been subjected to a 
continuous traffic since last autumn in order to 
attend to the wants of the plants, air has to a 
great extent been excluded from that portion 
between the rows. This plot, therefore, needs 
turning up and exposure before another one is 
sown or planted on it, and winter Onions will 
be the best to follow the Cauliflower. Some¬ 
times Cauliflower roots are much infested with 
grubs, and a percentage of these pests are, of 
course, left in the ground when tho old stumps 
are pulled up. Thcso need eradicating, and in 
tho necessary preparation for tho Onions this is 
effectually done. In the first place wheel on to 
the plot an abundant supply of good manure, a 
fair amount of soot, a little gas-lime, and if at 
hand some burnt refuse or wood-ashes. Then 
take out a good wide trench at one end, some 
15 inches in depth, and after spreading and 
mixing all the ingredients on tho surface proceed 
to throw forward tho soil into tho trench, 
thoroughly incorporating the manure, soot, and 
lime as the work proceeds. Thus the young 
seedlings will have a rich larder from the start 
instead of having, as in the case of ordinary 
trenching, to wait until three parts grown 
before the roots reach the manuro. Trenching 
completed, give a good treading, repeating it 
in a month’s time and again at sowing time.— 
C. N. 

Planting out Leeks.— Theso, where re¬ 
quired early in the autumn, have to be sown in 
heat in February, and if the plants have been 
duly hardened off in frames they will now l>o 
ready for planting out. The best Leeks are ob¬ 
tained from the trench system, as not only can 
earthing up bo better accomplished, but feeding 
also, the trench holding the liquid-manure so 
that the roots get the whole benefit of it. Take 
out trenches similar to those prepared for 
Celery, but somewhat shallower, digging into 
the bottom a good allowance of rotten manure. 
Pig-manure is the best for Leeks, and after firm¬ 
ing it somewhat and watering if necessary, plant 
tho following day. Separate the young plants 
with great care, as the tender, succulent roots 
are easily damaged. Make holes from 9 inches 
to 1 foot, plant deeply, allowing the 
tops (which should bo slightly shortened) 
to descend a little below the ground level. 
Cover the roots and finally water again with a 
fine rose. Tho plants will then take care of 
themselves until well above the ground again 
and in active growth, when good supplies of 
liquid may be given, or, failing this, a good fer¬ 
tiliser sprinkled in the trench during showery 
weather, or if dry, watered home. Leeks in 
open-air beds must have every encouragement 
to grow ahead. If the plot intended for this 
main crop is not yet ready, lose no time in pre¬ 
paring it. When planting takes place it is a 
good plan, where there is a great demand for 
this vegetable, to select the smallest roots for 
planting on a well-prepared plot rather thickly 
and in the ordinary manner. These will be 
found very useful for soups and other odd pur¬ 
poses during winter. In planting take care that 
no soil is allowed to drpp-into the hearts of the 
plants. digitized by tjQ ^)Q[£ 


GARDEN PESTS. 

THE BULB-MITE (RHIZOGLYPHUS 
ECHINOPUS). 

The family of mites contains a number of species 
which are very injurious to plants. We have 
already noticed one, the red-spider. The habits 
of the bulb-mite are very different to those of 
that species, for instead of living on the leaves 
and shoots of plants it infests the roots, its 
favourite victims being the bulbs of the Hyacinth, 
Eucharis, Vallota, Daffodil, and probably other 
kinds of bulbous plants, Orchids, Palms, 
Draca:nas, and a few da)^ ago a Carnation plant 
was sent me whose stem was infested by these 
mites. Tho injury they do to plants when 
present in large numbers is very considerable. 
Whole collections of bulbs havo been destroyed 
by them, and the correspondent who sent mo tho 
Carnation plant mentioned that last year, as well 
as this, he had lost several plants from the same 
cause. Bulbs are often sadly injured by this mite, 
which congregate just round the bulb at the 
base of the roots, or between the scales, often 
in considerable numbers, and eat large holes in the 
bulbs. Boisduval in his work on garden insects, 
“ Essai sur l’Entomologio Horticole,” states that 
theso mites sometimes cause itching to persons 
who handle a great number of bulbs. At first 
it appears strange that a mite which feeds upon 
the bulbs and roots of plants should attack 
human beings ; but this is not a solitary in¬ 
stance among these creatures, for the mite 



Dulb-mitc (Rhizo^lyphus echinopus). All much magnified. 
Fig. 1, Mite; Fig. 'i, Mouth of ditto; Fig. 3, Foot of 
ditto. 

usually known as the “ harvest-bug ” lives on 
plants unless it happens to come into contact 
with an unfortunate specimen of humanity, 
under whose skin it speedily burrows and makes 
itself at home. Tho red-spider also has been 
known to attack persons. These bulb-mites are 
probably commoner than they are generally 
supposed to be, as they are not noticed 
unless the bulbs are being potted or otherwise 
handled. From their position in bulbs or roots 
they are very difficult to destroy ; many insecti¬ 
cides would kill them if they could be brought 
under their influence. A cultivator of Eucharis 
Lilies, who had some bulbs very badly attacked, 
stated “ that as ho thought the plants could not 
be worse he washed the bulbs in paraffin-oil, and 
after repotting them an inch of soot was laid on 
the top of the soil and watered in, from which 
time they began to improve, and are now as 
healthy as ever.” This seems a very heroic 
treatment, but it appears to have been success¬ 
ful. A milder remedy is sulphide of potassium ; 
6 oz. dissolved in a pint of water is said to 
destroy the mites. The bulbs should be allowed 
to soak for some time, say twenty-four hours 
in the mixture, as tho mites often work down 
deep between the scales of the bulbs, so that no 
wasning or dipping would bring the solution 
into contact with them, and even soaking for 
some hours may not be successful, as thero is 
always a difficulty in getting any fluid to pass 
freely between the scales. A certain amount of 
air is suro to be imprisoned among them, which 
would prevent tho mixturo from reaching any 
mites which were in that part. Tho best plan 
is to cut away all tho decaying parts and loose 


scales, and then soak the bulbs in the solution. 
A temperature of llOdegs. or 115 degs. Faht. 
will kill the mites within fivo minutes. If, 
therefore, bulbs were immersed in water of that 
temperature for a quarter of an hour I believe 
none of the mites would survive, though possibly 
their eggs might. A correspondent, writing to 
The Garden , says he dissolved a quarter of a 
pound of sulphide of potassium in three gallons 
of water at a temperature of 120 degs. Faht. 
In this the infested bulbs were placed for two 
minutes. They were then laid on a shelf fully 
exposed to the sun and close to a ventilator. 
In this position they remained from the end of 
June until the beginning of August, covered for 
two or three hours on very hot days with thin 
paper. This treatment entirely killed the mites, 
and when the bulbs were repotted they in due 
course flowered well. The greatest care should 
be taken when unpotting affected bulbs not to 
allow' any of the soil to bo used again, or to 
remain on the potting-bench, and to see that an)' 
water used to wash tho bulbs should at once be 
poured down a drain. If these precautions be 
not taken thero is a great chance of the 
pest being introduced to the roots of other 
plants. These mites are very liable to be 
overlooked on account of their minute 
size (they are only about one-twentieth of 
an inch in length), and their sluggish move¬ 
ments, and being white, somewhat trans¬ 
parent and shiny, they may easily be mistaken 
for grains of sand. They may, how'ever, readily 
be detected with an ordinary pocket magnify¬ 
ing glass, and if bulbs are unhealthy they should 
be carefully examined w’ith one. These mites 
multiply w’ith marvellous rapidity under favour¬ 
able circumstances, so that they are very 
dangerous pests to get among bulbs. The bulb- 
mite (Fig. 1) when full-grown is about one- 
twentieth of an inch in length, and of a trans¬ 
parent milk-white colour with often a dark oval 
spot on either side somew’hat behind the middle 
of the body. The mouth (Fig. 2) and legs are 
somewhat reddish ; the latter (see Fig. 3) are 
short and stout, and terminated by a single 
hooked claw’, just behind which are several 
stout spores. Within the mite (Fig. 1) may often 
be seen the eggs which are nearly ready for 
expulsion. Another species, R. robini, is 
equally destructive to bulbs as R. echinopus, 
but it is not so common. It may be distinguised 
by the stoutness of the third pair of legs. It 
has been known to attack the roots of Dahlias 
and Potatoes. , G. S. S. 


Curious worms. —In reply to the enclosed 
from “ K. New’, ,: tho worms you send are one of 
the hair-w’orms belonging to the genus Mermis, 
which are parasitic in insects during the greater 
part of their lives, and when maturo they leave 
the bodies of their hosts. They appear to do 
this more frequently just after heavy rain. 
These worms lay their eggs in the winter in the 
earth, which hatch in the spring; the young 
seek the grubs or caterpillars of some insect, in 
which they live for some time. They then return 
to the ground and lay their eggs.—G. S. S. 

Destructive “slugs.” —I am much 
obliged to you for the advice in Gardening to 
syringe the Euonymus-hedge w’ith Quassia and 
soft-soap. It has answered admirably in rid¬ 
ding the hedge of caterpillars. I have used the 
mixture also for Rose-trees and a Cherry-tree 
infested by aphis and a sort of sticky, shiny 
blight, and it has been efficacious. Would you 
kindly tell mo how to banish slugs that are 
troublesome in the garden, destroying by pre¬ 
ference, as we think, the Lobelias? I send you 
by post two of these, our enemies.—F. D. A. 

* # * The so-called slugs which you enclose are 
the*grubs of the Daddy-long-legs, or Crane-fly 
(Tipula oleracea). They are most destructive 
insects, as they live on the roots of a large 
number of plants, and are very voracious. It 
is useless to try and kill them with ordinary 
insecticides, but watering plants very thoroughly 
with a solution of guano, salt, or nitrate of soda 
is very useful, as the manure stimulates the 
growth of the plants, and is distasteful to the 
grubs. They may be trapped by laying pieces 
of turf, slate, tiles, or board firmly on the 
ground, as they will hide under them ; or by 
burying just below the surface thick slices of 
Turnips, Carrots, or Potatoes, with a small 
wooden skewer stuck into each to mark where 
they are buried.JJ-CrjB^BJ’ CP i 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— <Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance . All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don . Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist■ 
anee. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several aiuncers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


826.— Shirley Poppies.— Kindly toll me if there is 
any way to prevent Shirley Poppies drooping soon after 
they are cut and put in water.— Shirley ? 


To the, /sllotoinp queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

827. — Growing Wallflowers (C. Nowell-Usticke). 
—You will And full directions about this in the teply to 
“ Lizard,” on page 2*27. 

828. — Sowing Cabbages (A. K.).— The best early 
Cabbage is Ellani’s Early, and there is no better Lettuce 
for standing the winter than the filack-seeded Bath Cos. 

829. — Tropeeolum speciosum (R. H. C.).— Plant 
the Tropseolum speciosum in a shady border where it can 
climb up a wall or fence. Make a bed of peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand for it. 

830. — Use of malt combings (G. P.).— Malt 
combings form a valuable manure, ana would be useful for 
Pansies, especially as a top-dressing, in the kind of weather 
we have had lately. 

831. — Treatment of Adiantum farleyense 

(S. C. II .).—You ore probably growing Adiantum farley¬ 
ense in soil of too light a character. Try it in Wimbledon 
loom, and keep in the stove. 

832. —Rose-Stock (An Old Sailor).— The piece of 
wood enclosed is a shoot of the Marshal Niel, and you 
were probably wrong in cutting it off instead of training 
it up; but one could tell this better on the spot. 

833. — Use of ivory-chippingsf /w>ry;.—Chippings 
of ivory might be useful for certain plants in keeping the 
soil open, but the value would not be great, we should sav. 
The best course would be to carry out series of experiments 
and report. 

834. —Treatment of Roses (A. K.).— Unless the 
growth is very rampant do not prune the Roses now, as 
they generally flower on the young wood, and the blossoms 
of maiden plants are very fine. They may perhaps need 
support to prevent damage from winds. 

835. — Asparagus Fern {Flora).— The Asparagus 
probably requires repotting. It is a strong-rooted plant, 
and Bhould nave fresn soil annually, or else some stimulant 
should be given. A friend who grows these plants well 
recommends a pinch of salt in the water sometimes. 

836. —Salting Asparagus-bed (Chas. Kelly).— 
We have found it more advantageous to salt Asparagus- 
beds at this season than earlier or later, but the salt 
is only used in moderate quantities, never exceeding 1 lb. 
per square yard, which is scattered as evenly as possible. 

837. — Unsatisfactory Plums (Ardingtas). — 
Plums are falling off through heat and drought in many 
places. If the trees had been mulched when the dry 
weather set in, and a soaking of water given occasionally, 
there would not have been so much Plum-dropping. The 
weather has now changed, and fruit-dropping wall probably 


838. — Rose-leaves sickly (T. Montgomery ).—The 
undersides of the leaves were infested with maggots. Pick 
them off with the hand, or gently squeeze all the curled 
leaves between the thumb and Anger just sufficiently to 
crush the pest. This can be done without much injury 
to the foliage, whereas the uncurling of young leaves takes 
much longer and often ends in much injury. 

839. — Destroying ants (Berkshire).— If the nests 
of the ants are found (and ants always have a home to 
retire to) and the soil thoroughly broken up and dressed 
with paraffin-oil or carbolic-acid, they may be cleared out. 
In frames arsenic is sometimes mixed with sugar and placed 
in their runs. Ants will not climb on tar, and if a piece 
of cloth is wrapped round the stem of a fruit-tree and 
well-tarred the ants will not cross it. Ants are very fond 
of raw meat, and if bits of raw meat are used as baits to 
attract them many may be destroyed. 


840.— Gloire Lyonnaise Rose unsatisfactory 

( S . E. Cooper ).—Gloire Lyonnaise is a good Rose under 
fairly favourable conditions. Perhaps yours was an 
unhealthy plant when you received it. In potting up a 
collection of Roses, some may die from a cause which is 
difficult to explain or from inherent weakness of the 
individual plant, apart from the variety. The plant 
which is turning black is probably dying. The list of 
varieties is a very good one, and fairly distinct as Roses go. 
It will involve more laboutrand care to grow Poses in tubs, 
but there is nothing impossible if well protect sd in winter, 
especially round the side^of th^ tup . O [ 


841. — Pruning Syrlnga (Cheswang).—ll the 
Syringa is small it will not require pruning at all, but en¬ 
courage it to make growth freely by giving it copious sup¬ 
plies of liquid-manure. Failing that, remove the surface- 
soil down to the roots, replacing it with better soil, adding 
manure freely and watering it copiously during dry 
weather with clear water. If the plant is old and ex¬ 
hausted, cut away any weakly branches that are crowding 
into others more strong. The latter should have all avail¬ 
able light and space to enable them to mature their growth, 
and thus give a fuller crop of flowers. 

842. — About Oleanders (Rose Street).— Oleanders 
are largely grown in Continental nurseries, and include 
many shades of colour between white, red, and yellow, 
but are not so much grown here, which is, we think, a 
cause for surprise. Doubtless, if there was to spring up a 
demand, the supply would soon be on offer. Among the 
varieties which may be obtained from any good Belgian or 
French nursery are Nerium album maximum, large 
white ; atropurpurea plenum, double purple; luteum 
plenum, double yellow; Roseum duplex, double rose, 
and a dozen or more of other varieties. 

843. — Pruit-tree-leaves curling up (Seedy).— 
Many fruit-trees are in the same condition as yours this sea¬ 
son, especially where neglected. The dry w’eather has had a 
good deal to do with the increase of insect pests. If you 
have the convenience for making Boap-suds on a large 
scale, much good will lie done by washing the trees now 
with a solution of Sunlight-soap, 2 oz. to the gallon. If 
you have the water laid on u*ith pressure enough to use a 
hose, abundance of water applied forcibly over and among 
the branches will be very beneficial. Give the Peach-tree 
in the greenhouse plenty of water, and thin out and shorten 
young wood. 

844. — Flower shows in England (G. Duckworth). 
—The following are some of the principal exhibitions : 
Fortnightly Meetings, the Temple Show and Great Fruit 
Show of Royal Horticultural Society, York Floral and Hor¬ 
ticultural F&te, National Rose Exhibition at Crystal Palace 
and the provincial exhibition (this year at Reading), 
Royal Botanic Society’s Summer Show, Wolverhampton 
Floral F£te, Southampton Society's Summer Exhibition, 
Shrewsbury Floral Fete, Royal Caledonian Society’s Show 
at Edinburgh, National Chrysanthemum Society’s Novem¬ 
ber Exhibition. There are hundreds of exhibitions held 
every year in England, but these are the most important 

845. — Azaleas after flowering (Queen Mab).— 
It will save time and trouble to throw out the old Azaleas 
and start with a young plant, os sickly Azaleas are very 
difficult to restore to health. If you will try to restore it, 
examine the roots, and if there is any life in them remove 
as much of the old sour soil as can be done without injury, 
and repot in good flbry peat, with about an eighth parL of 
clean, sharp sand. Pot very firmly, and keep in a close 
pit or frame. If the roots make any effort to occupy the 
new soil the plant may recover in time ; but, any way, it 
will be a long process, and you will probably get few or no 
flowers next year. Ventilate freely in August and onwards, 
and water with the greatest care. 

846. — Sickly Cucumbers (A Constant Reader).— 
You cropped your plants too heavily at the start. They 
bear so freely that over-cropping often follows, and the 
roots are strained. Now you will have to build up new 
wood—tliat is, cut away these worthless Cucumbtrs, get 
new growths, and train in. Do not take more than one 
fruit from a joint, for we expect you secured the first 
fruits before the roots got strong. Feed freely with 
liquid-manure. Cut out useless leafage and worthless 
fruits, and top-dress the roots with rich mould, using 
bone-meal instead of cow-manure or some concentrated 
manure. You can give these latter aids when you have 
built up a strong top growth, and with plenty of wood 
you will get another crop of fruit. 

847. —Various Queries (II. W., Woking).— You say 
Ivy is barred, otherwise, Emerald Gem Ivy will always be 
neat and dressy. Ampelopsis Yeitchi is beautiful in 
summer, but bare in winter. If you could wait a bit for 
it to grow, Escallonia macrantha or Garry elliptica would 
cover the wall in a permanent manner, but, of course, 
these plauts would require nailing to the wall or tying to 
a trellis. The Evergreen Rose (Stempervirens) is a fast¬ 
growing kind, but we would rather have the Escallonia or 
G&rrya. The best plants for the club house would be 
foliage plants, such as Palms, Dracaenas, India-rubbers, 
Aspidistras, and some of the hardiest Ferns, such as 
Pteris cretica and its varieties. Cyrtomium falcatuni, 
good specimens of the Aspidistra lurida, and its variegated 
form would be very reliable. 

848. —Culture of Streptocarpus, etc. (IP. Good- 
liffe).— 8treptoc&rpus and Saintpaulia require much about 
the same treatment. A warm greenhouse, or what is 
known os an intermediate house would suit them better. 
Should be potted in a rather light, peaty soil, with some 
leaf-mould and sand, with a little good flbry loam if 
obtainable. Tecoma Smithi is a greenhouse plant. Most 
of the previously-introduced species have a climbing habit, 
and we fancy this plant would do better planted in a light 
house and permitted to ramble. We are growing our 
plants outside now. We are rather disappointed with 
the plant up to the present. If you get a copy of the 
“ Garden Annual," published at the office of Gardening, 
you will find a list of all the leading nurserymen, and as 
soon os you have established your business the wholesale 
men will find you. 

849. — Destroying woodllce ( J . C. Smith).— Wood- 
lice can only be got rid of by much perseverance in 
trapping during the season of growth, and by clearing 
away all heaps of rubbish and other likely breeding 
places. They breed fast among heaps of dry manure, such 
os old hot-beds, and these should bo cleared away every 
winter and dug into the land. Woodlioe when not feeding 
will creep down by the sides of the frame, and, where 
convenient, boiling* water poured down their crevices will 
destroy all it touches. But though something may be 
done in this way, the chief reliance must be placed on 
trapping. One of the simplest wavs of trapping is to 
take a large Beetroot, scoop out the inside, and place 
it hollow side downwards on the beds where the insects 
are giving trouble. The traps must be examined and the 
insects destroyed every morning. Empty flower-pots into 
which a wisp of dry hay has been thrust form a good 
trap, and these may be baited with a slice of Potato or 
Carrot. 


850. — 1 Transplan ting Rhubarb ( Bally vally).— 
Transplant Rhubarb in February or March. Take up the 
Daffodils as soon as the green has all left the foliage, and 
keep the bulbs in a dry, cool room till September, then 
prepare site and replAnt. It will be better if the site can 
he prepared, if in Grass, l>efore ; at any rate, the bulbs 
will stand a better chance if the land is broken up and 
intermixed. 

851. —Soot-water for Palms. — Is soot-water 
injurious to Palms in any way ?— England. 

*** No. It does good if not used too strong, and the 
soot is not fresh. It gives a healthy green tone to the 
leaves 

852. — Cauliflowers dying.— My Cauliflowers are 
dying through grub at the roots. What can I apply to 
destroy them ?—A. B. C. 

*** Water with soot-water rather strong, and scatter 
some soot round the plants. Water frequently with the 
soot mixture till the plants are safe. 

853. — Sowing seeds.— Will you kindly tell me when 
Wallflower, dwarf Forget-me-not, Silene, and Iceland 
Poppy seed should he sown? Also, how are Double 
Scarlet Tropaeolums propagated ?— Hillside. 

*.* Sow seeds of the plants you name now, except the 
Silence, which will be time enough if sown in August. 
The Double Scarlet Tropcrolum is propagated from cut¬ 
tings. 

864 —Diseased Apples.— The accompanying box 
contains Apples from a healthy young tree, which seemed 
as though it would have a famous crop this year, but I 
find that almost every Apple on the tree is like the 
enclosed. What is the reason and the remedy?— 
D. Smith. 

Your Apples are badly attacked by Apple-moth. 
Hand-picking is now the only remedy. In winter cleanse 
trees all over, place grease bands round stems or apply 
fresh lime as a wash. 

855. — Insect-infested Raspberries.— Could you 
please tell me through your valuable paper if it is the en¬ 
closed insect that eats the tops of the young flowering 
shoots ? My Raspberries are also bad, and what would be 
the best means to get rid of it, and oblige?—M. S. 
Johnston. 

*,* Drought and fiy are the cause of your Raspberries 
being infested. Give a thorough wash if possible, water 
freely, and mulch roots with short manure, cutting away 
weak utclees growths. Rain will help your plants noic. 

856. — India - rubber - plant with spotted 
leaves.— Can you suggest the cause of and remedy for 
the leaves of mv India-rubber-plant turning spotted and 
yellow? It is in an unheated span-roof house, and has 
been watered regularly, but the pot has never rung 
“ sodden ’’ on being tapped. It is making good growth.— 
Subscriber. 

*,* Evidently due to druness or the opposite. Give a 
little soot-water occasionally, and keep the leaves well 
sponged to remove dust and other accumulations. 

857. — Seedling Carnations.—I have forwanled 
some Tree Carnation-flowers, two varieties, which I raised 
from seed last year, and would like to know what you think 
of them ? If you think they are worth keeping please let me 
know this through your valuable paper, and oblige.— 
Josmi Fielding. 

No. They are not out of the common. Pretty, but 
there are many fi ner kinds in gardens. 

858. — Statice profusa.— Could you inform me 
whether a Statice profusa, now showing flower-buds, will 
keep in flower till the lost week of August, or if I should 
take the buds off ? It has been repotted, and is growing 
well.— Reader, Stockport. 

*/ If you take the buds off your Statice profusa you 
will hardly have it so fi ne, and it may be too late. Better 
try and keep it back by placing in a cold pit or north 
house. 

859. —Treatment of Strawberries.— This season 
I have grown a few Strawberries, but I And many of the 
plants are not bearing fruit this season. Will they bear 
next season, and would you advise taking runners from 
them this season ?— Anxious Enquirer. 

*** We do not know the age of your plants and when 
planted, so cannot state reason of them failing to crop. 
If they are too young to fruit, there is no reason why you 
should not take runners, but if old enough to fruit, we do 
not advise doing so from barren plants. 

860. — Neglected lawn- “ Brasted " has a lawn 
which has been much neglected, and become very coarse. 
She thinks of levelling it in the autumn. What course 
recommended ? Should she wait till then and then sow 
Grass-seed, and if so, what kind of seed ? 

*** It not much use to sow Grass-seed before Septem¬ 
ber. The heavy roller and the mowing-machine used 
regularly would soon improve a rough lawn. If the ground 
is level that would did one in the autumn. 

861. — Gladiolus The Bride flowering poorly. 

—I have a quantity of Gladiolus The Bride in boxes in un¬ 
heated greenhouse. The plants have flowered poorly this 
season. Will the bulbs do any good next season, either 
in open ground or pots, and if so, what treatment do they 
require from this time onwards?— Inquirer. 

*** If the Gladioli have flowered poorly this season 
when forced, dry them off and plant out in autumn, 
mulching the bed with something to protect bulbs from 
frost. They will be of no use for forcing again in their 
present state. 

802.— Leggy Eucalyptus-plants.— I have some 
plants of Eucalyptus globulus which have grown very tali 
and “ leggy." Can I root the tops by layering, and if so, at 
what season of year? They are at present in pots in 
greenhouse, but I want to plant outside, and layer in the 
open air.— Enquirer. 

*** If you plant the Eucalyptus outside and layer the 
tops, winter will come before the layers are rooted. Still, 
if the layers are callused, the rooting process may be 
finished in the greenhouse by treating the layers as 
cuttings. But these Gums are so easily raised from seed 
it it hardly worth while propagating in any other way. 
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863. —A useful grub.—I should be much obliged if you 
would kindly give me name and outline of life-history of en¬ 
closed lizard-like animals? They are devouring blooms in 
my neighbour’s rosarium, twenty to thirty on each plant. 
They eat petals, but do not seem to touch foliage.—Q. J. 
Padbury. 

The lizard-like animals are the grubs of the seven- 
spotted Lady-bird, and are most useful in gardens, as the 
number of aphides they destroy is astonishing. They t cere 
devouring the green-fly on the Roses. The petals must 
have been injured by some other insect.—G. S. S. 

864. — Weeds In new lawn.— I made a new lawn 
last year. The Grass is full of a weed, the specimen of 
which I enclose. What is to be done to eradicate it ? 
Will the Grass eventually kill it, or would you recommend 
having it all pulled up '( Your advice in your next issue 
would much oblige.—G. 

*** The weed enclosed is the Annual Pearlwort, a 
troublesome weed. Better have the weeds pulled out, and 
encourage the Grass to grow by giving a top-dressing in 
autumn of rich-sifted stuff , including some wood-ashes. 

866.— Carnation-maggot.— I enclose a piece of 
“ Mrs. Booth ” Carnation. If you look inside you will see 
there is a small beetle and a maggot. Could you tell me 
what to do for the plant? Part of it looks healthy, the 
rest is like the enclosed. Soil chalky, but well prepared 
last autumn when planted with leaf-mould and loam, a 
little manure put round in the spring. The plant is not 
going to flower. It is in the open border.— C. Simonds. 

•** It is the Camation-maagot. Please see Gardening, 
May SOth, 1806, p. 100, and under the “ To Correspon¬ 
dents " a long note appears about this pest. 

866. — Heuchera sanguinea.— I have a plant of 
Heuchera sanguinea in small pot in greenhouse. It has 
thrown up several spikes of flower and looks healthy. 
What treatment does it reouire? Is it quite hardy or a 
greenhouse plant? Exposea situation in north Yorkshire. 
—Inquirer. 

\* Heuchera sanguinea is a hardy plant, but it does 
not succeed well in a hot soil without special preparations, 
and the soil improved and deepened by adding leaf- 
mould, etc. We had complaints of this plant fading in 
seme situations. Plant it out. 

867. —Defective Rose-flowers.— A neighbour of 
mine has a Rose-tree on own roots, the flowers of which 
are all like the enclosed. I should be glad to know if this 
is a common circumstance, and whether you think subse¬ 
quent flowers will come all right, also the probable cause. 
Do you think the dry weather has anything to do with it ? 
—Perplexed. 

* * The deformed Rose-buds may be attributed partly 
to the particular variety influenced by the character of 
the season, or in other words, some varieties are more 
liable to produce deformed buds than others under 
difficulties of weather. The next lot of flowers may come 
right. 

868. —Sickly Tomato —Will you kindly inform me 
what is wrong with the enclosed Tcmato? It was grown 
in a span-roof house with glass sides, ventilators top and 
sides, with top ventilator open at night, and hot-water 
pipes to keep up a temperature of 60 clegs. The plants 
look splendid with plenty of fruit, but as they get this 
size they spot, some like enclosed and some quite on the 
side.— Amateur. 


872. —Unfruitful Peach-trees.—I have five 
Peach-trees in a lean-to house. They are about five years 
old, planted in a border which is 30 feet wide and 30 feet 
long, depth of soil, 4 feet. Every year’s growth of wood 
is about, stems, 3 inch thick by 4 feet or 4 feet 6 inches 
in length per year. Do you think the border is too large ? 
They will, without watering, grow any amount of w'ood, 
but up to the present time have yielded neither fruit nor 
bloom.—A. B. C. 

The border is too deep and probably too rich. Lift 
the roots as soon as the leaves fall—you need not wait for 
the last leaf to fall—and work in some old plaster or mortar 
rubbish. Bring the roots nearer the surface. 

873. — Begonia-leaves unhealthy.- Would you 
kindly tell me what is the matter with leaves enclosed? 
When they get to about this size they crack and scorch up, 
as it were. The plant has every attention, and is in a 
nice shady place. Docs top watering do any harm, as 
the sun never gets on it, for it is in a house that is white¬ 
washed very thickly ? The plant has never done well since 
1 bought it.— Sunflower. 

*,* The leaves look burnt, as if water had lodged on 
them and they had then been exposed to hot sun, or the 
plant may have had too much water. A dense shade is 
not necessary. See if the soil is unduly wet. 

874. — Diseased Fwony flower.— Can you tell 

me what is the matter with enclosed Ptcony bud ? 1 had 

many Pieonies planted last autumn in good soil, but rather 
exposed situation. The plants look perfectly healthy, and 
in some of them the buds are all right, but most have gone 
like enclosed. I gave them a mulching of strong manure 
a short time ago.— W. Parr. 

* * It i* a ccmmon occurrence for newly-planted roots 
of Pceonies to fail in developing their blooms the first sea¬ 
son. The cause is attributable to the check the roots received 
in planting. Water the plants freely during dry weather 
to encourage a free root-action and enable the plants to be¬ 
come thoroughly established and perfect good crowns for 
next season’s crop of flowers. 

875. —Increasing Lilies.— Will the Editor please 
inform “ Chesway ” how to increase the size of Lily bulbs, 
as hers, after flowering, Bplit up into a number of email 
ones ? 

*,* The small bulbs alluded to are the result of increase 
which many varieties of Lilies are subject to in a greater 
degree than others. When potting remove the smaller 
bulbs, placing them in other pots, boxes, or in the open 
ground until they attain sufficient strength to warrant their 
flowering. As you do not say what variety they belong to, 
it is difficult to give precise instructions how to proceed. 
If, however, Harrisl is meant, the bulbs of this Lily do 
not succeed well the second year after having been grown 
for one season in pots ; they show a decided tendency to 
produce bulbs in quantity. 

876. -Sickly Grape-Vines.— Will you kindly tell 
me what is wrong with my Grape-Vines (four Black Ham- 
burghs) ? I had them planted last January in a cold house 
by a practical gardener. They showed very well for cane- 
niaking, but some six weeks ago stopped growing. They 
are planted in a 12-feet border in day soil, the leaves 
being the size of one’s hand, and look sickly. The laterals 
only have grow n some 6 inches or 8 inches. I have well 
watered the roots, but to no purpose.—W’ m. Thompson. 


NAMB8 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*»* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the panel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardewthg Illub- 
tbatid, 37, Southamptcn-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names OX plants.— Archie Ley.— Habenaria 
chlorantha (hardy Butterfly Orchid). It is not very rare, 
but is not happy under artificial culture. It is a pity to 
dig up these charming flowers, which seem greatly to 

resent pot culture.- E. N. Y. —The blue flower is i’ole- 

monium Richardsoni; the shrub is Arbutus Unedo.- 

J. E. —Diplaeus glutinosus.- C. if.—We have named as 

many as w r e can of your specimens ; 60 me of them are not 
very good. 1, Phlebodium aureum ; 4, Pteris cretica albo- 
line&ta; 5, Belaginella japonic*; 6, Asplenium bulbiferum; 
9, Begonia Weltoniensis ; 11, Stag’s-horn Fern (Platycerium 
alcieorne); 12, Rhapis flabelliformis; 18, Epiphyllum trun- 
catum : 14, Cibotium Barometz.- Campsea Ashe.— Un¬ 

fortunately the box was strewn w ith petals. We could not 
therefore name flower, which had quite fallen to pieces. 

- Buckinghamshire Amateur.— The flowers are Spanish 

Irises, and are distinct from the Gladiolus, although 

belonging to the same family, the Iridaceie.- T. H. V. 

—Your flower is the beautiful Iris pallida.- H. —1, The 

flowers were much shrivelled, but apparently the Tamarisk 
(T. gallica); it is a lovely shrub when in flower; 2, Escal- 

lonia macrantha ; 3, Arbutus Unedo.- R. Forta.— Olay- 

tonia sibiriea.- H. S. M.—X, Dactylis glomerate; 2, 

Brooms sterilis ; 3, Bromus mollis.- G. W.— Phacelia 

tanocetifolia.- C. E. S.—X, Prunus lusitanica var. 

azorica; 2, Prunus Lauro-cerasus var. caucasicus.- R. L. 

—1, Rhus cotinus; 2, Oryptomeria elegans ; 3, Deutzia 

crenata.- Pteris. —The specimens received are: 1, Ne- 

phrodium mollel; 2, Lastrea patens. These plants succeed 
well in a house facing north, and in which the temperature 

does not fall below 35 degs. in winter.- Good. —1, the 

Red Valerian (Centranthus ruber) ; 2, Allium cmruleum ; 

3, Clematis integrifolia; 4, W’lld Salsify (Tragopogon 
pratensis); 5, Next week ; 6, White-flow ered variety of 

Centranthus ruber.- SpringhUl.— Tecoma jasminoides. 

- Eureka. —.Saxifraga cochlearis minor.- J. G. R. — 

Iris graminea.- West Meath .—Phacelia campanularia. 

- A Constant Reader, Barford .—The name of your 

shrub is Eugenia Ugni.- C. I. NicoUe. —Begonia Rex 

Duchesse de Brabant.- Moorcroft.— 1, Citrus; 2 and 3, 

Varieties of Dendrobium amoenuo ; 5 and 6, Coelogyne ; 7, 
Eria ; 8, Philodota. It is quite impossible to send accurate 

names of varieties without seeing flowers of each.- 

Langford.— Glaucium flavum var. fulvum. The blue 

flower is Anchusa Italic® (Retz).- T. Garnish.— 1. Please 

send a flower; 2, Rhynchospermum jasminoides; 3, 

Variegated Iris (I. Pseudo-acorus variegata).- Alice 

Randles.— Variety of Clematis florida.- Mrs. Cecil Parr. 

—1, Clematis florida; 2, C. Jackmani var.; 3, Spirroa 

arguta ; 4, Allium pedemontanum.- Spes.—l &, 2, Next 

week ; 3, London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa); 4, Adiantum 
concinnum ; 5, A. gracillimum ; 6, A. Pacotti; 7, Selagi- 

nel 1 r Kraussiana; 8, Azalea viscoea.- A. D.—X, Nephro- 

dium moUe; 2, Lomaria sp. ; 3, Nepbrolepia exaltata; 

4, Bird’s-nest Fern (Nidularium Nidus-avis). 


Yovr Tomatoes are scorched by sun, we expect, being 
very close to the glass and probably the condensed moisture 
rests on the fruit, or what is often the cause, watering when 
atm is hot. You appear to give plenty of air, but we 
cannot trace spot, other than by sun-burning. 

869. — Waltham climber for outside culture. 
—I want to remove a Waltham Climber from my green¬ 
house, and plant it in a tub outside to grow on the back 
of my house which faces south. Will this succeed well? 
If not, I should be pleased if someone would name a few 
good Roses that w ill do well in this position.—J. W. 

There is no reason why the Waltham Climber Rose 
should not be moved safely from the greenhouse and 
planted on the south side of your house. We suppose there 
‘are special reasons for putting it in a tub, otherwise, it 
would be better planted in a good border. Other good 
Roses for the south wall would be Gloire de Dijon, W. A. 
Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, Bouquet d’Or, ReineMarie 
Henriette, and Mme. Berard. 

870. — Spiraea astilboldes after flowering.— 

I have some large plants of Spiraea astilboides now in 
flower in pots. Will they do any good in pots next season, 
or must they rest in the open ground for a year ? Also, 
how shall I treat seedling plants of Tecoma Smithi, and 
when may they be expected to flower?— Inquirer. 

*„* As they have been forced much , if the pots are 
plunged out and plants well watered they ought to do good 
work again next season. Tecoma Smithi will be better 
outside now. We are disappointed with this plant We 
had a lot of strong seedlings last season ; only tico of them 
flowered, and that rather poorly. We have cut them back 
and repotted them, and they are now outside growing freely. 
Our own impression is it would do better planted out in a 
light conservatory and allowed to grow as it pleased. 


871.—Removing Lily of the Valley.— 

“ A. H. C.” would be glad to know how soon he could with 
safety remove some Lily of the Valley roots, which have 
for several years been neglected, and got very thick and 
poor. What would be the best aspect for a new bed, and 
now long before they regain their former beauty?—A. H. 
Clough. 


*»* When the foliage shows signs of turning yellow is a 
good time to replant Lily of the VaUty. Deeply dig and 
freely manure the soil in an east or westerly aspect. 
Plant the cravens in rows 8 inches apart and 3 inches from 
crown to crown in beds 4 feet wide with an alley 1 foot 
wide between the beds. Mulch the surface with half-rotted 
stable dung and decayed leaves 3 inches thick, protecting 
the roots from frost during the winter, and from drought 
the following summer. Should the weather be dry the 
first year, give water freely to encourage robust growth. 
Afterwards, well soak the beds with liquid-manure when 
the last blooms have been gathered, tn two years a full 
crop of flowers should be obtained. 
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*.* Your Grape-Vines have failed to root freely; they 
are deficient in roots. Syringe overhead twice or more 
doily, shade from hot sunshine, close early, and encourage 
oh t he growth possible bp allowing the laterals to develop. 
,At the'plants make more surface-roots by keeping house 
moist. 

877. — Christmas Rose.— When is the best season to 
move this plant, and wrhat is the proper way of dividing 
large roots to propagate ?— Novice. 

It is now tco late to move or divide roots of Christmas 
Roses. March is the best month to do either. When theplant 
hew finished flowering and is commencing to make new 
growth, dig up the plant and carefully pull it into pieces. 
Every single crown with roots attached will grow if planted 
in any open situation, say a border facing east at the foot of 
a wall. The soil in which Christmas Roses delight in is a 
sandy loam, made tolerably rich by adding manure in 
the autumn, deeply digging it over. If the soil is heavy 
and retentive of moisture, trench it 2 feet deep and add 
as much decayed vegetable refuse, leaf-soil, ana road giit 
as possible. This willimjtrove it and encourage a fret 
growth. 

878. — Marechal Nlel Rose-leaves dropping. 

—“ Novice ” would be glad to know W’hat is the matter 
with her Mardchal Niel Rose ? All the leaves are dropping 
off. She encloses a specimen. Before they drop off they 
become quite sticky, like enclosed. A few' blooms came on 
in early spring, none since. She syringed Rose with soft- 
soap-suds for green-fly. It is in a good greenhouse against 
a wall. Aspect is southern. 

V* The stickiness of the leaves is caused b\j the excre¬ 
ment from that pest mealy-bug, with which the plant is 
infested rather seriously. Obtain some Quassia extract 
from the nearest seedsman, and give theplant a thorough 
washing with it by the aid of the hand syringe. Give two 
dressings with the Quassia at an interval of two days. 
Afterwards syringe the plant every evening during fine 
weather with clean water, into which is dropped a knob qf 
soft-soap, at the rate of 1 oz. to the gallon. Avply the 
water vigorously, which the bug cannot withstand if force 
is used. The leaves submitted are also infested with red- 
spider, the result of dryness at the roots or an arid atmos¬ 
phere. By the aid of water the conditions of both root and 
branch arc changed. 


Wild Mignonette (ResedaLuteola).—Seeing in your 
paper the request for interesting garden flowers, I am 
sending you a spray of what I relieve to be the Wild 
Mignonette. I should be pleased to know what it really is, 
ana if it is a common w-eea or no? In the flower garden it 
looks very pretty.—R. Pratt, [A weed, common in most 
parts qf Britain. It is certainly pretty, but there are so 
many handsomer plants for the garden than this.— Ed.] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


S. R .—You will Dot find all the information you seek 
in any one book. Books very seldom solve our diffi¬ 
culties, and there is no chance of getting at the authors of 
the books to interview' them. Robinson’s “ Hardy 
Flow-era” will tell you about them. Then there is the 
“ English Flow-er Garden,” which is more expensive. One 
of the advantages of subscribing to a weekly gardening 
paper is you can write to the Editor when in a difficulty, 
if you continue to take Gardening regularly and make 
known special difficulties as they arise, help will be gladly 

afforded you.- Ajox .—Books are useful, but no person 

can manage a garden from books alone. Take a 
gardening paper regularly and read it, and bear in 
mind “He that enquireth much learneth much.” But 
do not ask general questions, but special ones, which 

bear upon your difficulties os they arise. This 

shortens the work of both writer and reader, and 

is more likely to be useful. - Veronica. — This 

question does not really concern us, but as you 

seem very anxious about the matter we will help 
you. There never need be any fear that a skin disorder 
will lead to mange. Either it is mange or it is not, for 
mange is due to the ravages of an animal parasite. The 
indications, Judged by your description, are not those of 
mange, nor does there seem any good reason for supposing 
that it will “ lead to mange.” But what is it? Probably 
eczema, to which cats are often subject, and which is often 
recurrent. In the long-haired varieties, however, con¬ 
siderable skin irritation is often manifested during the 
shedding of the coat, and we have observed this in our 
own cats both at the natural moult and that occurring 
subsequent to parturition and lactation, the animal con¬ 
stantly scratching and tearing the coat until the part is 
quite bald and tne skin somewhat sore. There is then, 
however, an absence of the general reddening of the skin, 
and of the watery bladders or vesicles characteristic of 
eczema. With reference to treatment, try the following : 
Bicarbonate of potash, 30 grains, water 1 oz. Give a small 
teaspoonful twice a day. As a dressing tor the irritable 
parts apply oxide of zinc 6 drachms, glycerine 2 oz., lime- 
w-ater to 6 oz. Diet is of importance, and starchy foods 
and fish-offal should be avoided. Horse-flesh is the best 
food for cats with a tendency to eczema, and has, it is said, 

been known to cure without any other remedy.- 

Jacobus.— It is purely a matter of opinion. Some w*ould 

say the Bluebell, others the wild Rose.- A. D .—Stop the 

Salvias at once. 
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FLOWHR SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL VIOLA SOCIETY. 
Through the kindness of the council of the 
Royal Botanic Society a meeting of the com¬ 
mittee of the National Viola Society took place 
on Monday evening, 8th inat., in the Museum, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Dr. Shakleton, of Sydenham, occupied the 
chair. After the minutes had been read and 
confirmed the honorary secretary (Mr. A. J. 
Rowberry) referred to the progress made by the 
society since its formation. 

He said it was very gratifying to record that 
in the two months since the society was formed 
about 100 members had joined, all parts of the 
United Kingdom being represented. 

The prizes offered in the schedule were now 
guaranteed, the treasurer having in his posses¬ 
sion a sufficient sum to meet their liabilities in 
that direction. 

The judges for the exhibition to take place in 
the corridor of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on Saturday, Juno 20th 
next, were then appointed. For the Show and 
Fancy Pansies in the open and amateur sections 
Messrs. J. Kaye ana Ireland. The Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) in the open classes would be 
judged by Messrs. W. Allison, D. B. Crane, and 
H. A. Needs, while the amateur classes for the 
same type of flower would be judged by Messrs. 
W. Baxter and J. Smellie, Mr. Septimus Pye 
being asked as a reserve judge in this section. 
The exhibition would be superintended by 
Messrs. W. Allison and J. B. Riding. The 
floral committee will also meet on the occasion 
to adjudicate upon novelties and seedlings sub¬ 
mitted to them. Intending members and com¬ 
petitors were requested to communicate with 
the Honorary Secretary, The Crescent, South 
Woodford, Essex, who is now completing the 
arrangements for the show. 


mothers—in fact, very seldom show any inclina¬ 
tion to sit. The chickens are not very hardy, 
and do not feather well, and so require a careful, 
steady mother that will remain with them till 
they are well grown. The flesh of this breed is 
excellent, being very white and delicate. 

The Minorca. —This breed is somewhat 
larger than the Spanish, but resembles it in its 
general characteristics, being black, with metal¬ 
lic lustre, but the ear-lobes only are white, the 
face being red. They have also a larger comb 
and shorter legs, and are more compactly 
formed than the Spanish breed. They are most 
prolific layers, and the chickens are tolerably 
hardy, ana may be hatched early in the season, 
as they will fledge and thrive during cold 
weather. The cock of this breed is a smart, 
active bird, with long wattles, a red face, and a 
clean, white, oval ear, and resembles the 
Spanish in comb and colour ; the comb, how¬ 
ever, is much more developed and somewhat 
coarser. The hen is a fac simile of the Spanish 
hen, except as regards the face and shape. 

S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 

Death of crested cock Canary ( Lady 
M .).—We frequently hear of the sudden death 
of cock Canaries in the breeding season, and 
when young birds are in the nest and require 
the attention of both parents in supplying them 
with food. Very often at this time the male birds 
bring on sickness and sudden death from par¬ 
taking too freely of such nourishing food as must 
be supplied for the feeding of the nestlings. 
The very fine bird sent for examination evidently 
died from repletion. The partaking of stimu¬ 
lating and fattening food is also the forerunner 
of that most fatal of all diseases—liver com- 

K ' ' it. Old mortar and cuttle-fish-bone are 
good in assisting to check the diseases of 
Canaries. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


THE BEST POULTRY. 

Hamburghs. 

These are excellent little Fowls and easily kept, 
are very prolific layers, surpassing most other 
breeds in the number of their eggs, and not being 
large eaters are inexpensive to keep, and, conse¬ 
quently, fairly profitable. They lay at an early 
age ; they, however, rarely show any desire to 
sit if confined to a limitea run, but with a good 
range of Grass land they xvill occasionally 
become “ broody,” although the chickens should 
not be hatched earlier than May. They have 
a finely serrated rose comb, terminating in a 
spike at the back, ample tail, taper blue legs, 
white ear-lobes, and their bearing is quick and 
spirited. There are several varieties of this 
family, and are known as the Pencilled* 
Spangled, and Black, with the sub-varieties of 
Gald and Silver in the two former. The Black 
Hamburgh is the largest, and produces a greater 
number of eggs than either of the others. Whero 
there is a good run these Fowls will pick up a 
considerable amount of food, and greatly reduce 
the expenses of their keep. A wandering life 
is most suitable for them, but if not provided 
with a Grass run, they should be supplied abund¬ 
antly with green food in some shape, for 
Turnips, Carrots, or Mangel Wurzel should be 
boiled and given with the soft food. 


The Spanish breed also merit the character of 
everlasting layers, and any cross from them is 
good on account of this quality. With care and 
attention they will thrive in a very limited space, 
and are better adapted for town, perhaps, than 
any other kind of Fowls. The plumage is black, 
having a brilliant metallic lustre, the face is 
white, which in the cock extends from the 
comb downwards, including the entire face, 
meeting beneath in a white cravat, but 
hidden by the wattles. The comb is large and 
high, upright in the cock, and pendent in the 
hen. The hens of this breed, although of only 
an average size, produce larger eggs than most 
other kinds of poultry, and will lay from 
February to August, and from November 
through the winter with warmth and good 
feeding. The pullets commence laying at six 
months old, but other hens must be provided to 
hatch their eggs, as they are not good sitters or 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

COOKING GREEN PEAS. 

A simple French way of cooking Green Peas, 
which gives quite a different dish from the one 
we are accustomed to, is with cream. Put a 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan with a 
tablespoonful of flour. Mix the two together 
without letting them brown. # Then add a quart 
of Green Peas, a small Onion, a spray of Parsley, 
one of Thyme, and half a Bay leaf, with half-a- 
cup of water. Cover the Peas closely and let 
them simmer in this way until they are 
thoroughly lender. Then take them up, add a 
cup of cream and a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar to the liquid in the pan. Let the mixture 
boil up once, and pour the cream sauce over the 
Peas. Peas are often cooked in France without 
any water, putting them in a tablespoonful of 
butter, sometimes with tho head of a Lettuce. 
Little squares of bacon, tossed in a saucepan till 
they are cooked through, but not hard, often take 
theplace, with an Onion, of thebutteraud Lettuce. 
Another way : Put the shelled Peas in butter in 
a stew-pan with Parsley, green Onions, salt, and 
pepper. Add three tablespoonfuls of quite 
boiling water. Put on the cover close, and let 
all cook over a very slow lire until the Pens are 
tender, taking care to toss and shako the pan 
frequently to prevent their burning. When 
about half-cooked, add to them a saltspoonful of 
sugar. When the Peas are tender take the pan 
off the fire and let it stand for a moment in order 
that the contents may be put off the boil ; then 
add the yolk of an egg, previously beaten up 
with a dessertspoonful of cold milk. Shake the 
pan a little over the fire to amalgamate the 
whole. Dish up at once. 

Scrambled Peas. —Stew as directed above, 
and, when done, beat up one or two eggs (yolk 
and white) ■well in a basin ; add half a teaspoon¬ 
ful of finely-chopped Parsley, pour the egg over 
the Peas. Shake the pan quickly over the fire, 
and at once serve up before the egg sets hard. 

Green Peas boiled.— The perfection of this 
dish will much depend upon the age and fresh¬ 
ness of the vegetable. Place a saucepan over 
the fire containing half-a-pint of water and a 
little salt when you commence to shell the Peas, 
for if the Peas be kept after they are shelled 


to wait for the boiling of the water, their 
sweetness will depart and the colour be spout. 
Throw the Peas into the boiling water, cover 
close, and cook until tender. 

Green Peas cooked without water. —Only 
very young and fresh Peas can be well cooked 
in this manner. As they are shelled drop the 
loose Peas on to a plate so that you may readily 
see and reject any that may be decayed, worm- 
eaten, or overgrown, and on no account wash 
tho Peas. To one pint of Peas (immediately 
after they are shelled) melt 2 ounces of fresn 
blitter in a saucepan ; add the Peas w’ith a bunch 
of Parsley and two small Onions ; mix well 
together, cover w’ith a tight fitting lid, and let 
the Peas cook in their own juice until quite 
tender, but not broken. Shake the pan now 
and again to prevent the Peas from sticking to 
the pan or the butter from becoming brown ; 
add half a toaspoonful of powdered sugar and 
the same amount of salt, shako well to mix 
thoroughly; take out the Parsley and Onions 
and serve hot. The Onions may be omitted, 
and the hearts of tw*o young Lettuces substi¬ 
tuted ; chop them very small and cook with tho 
Peas, and these need not be removed. 

To cook Green Peas.— Shell half a peck of 
Peas and have ready enough quite boiling water 
in a saucepan to allow the Peas to float. Add a 
little salt, two lumps of sugar, three sprigs of 
Mint, and bit of butter, the size of a Filbert. 
Throw in the Peas, cover close, and boil up 
quickly, letting them boil until quite tender 
without breaking. Strain them off, leaving 
them in the strainer quite six minutes. Take 
out tho Mint, and serve in a hot dish with a 
little finely-chopped green Mint sprinkled over. 

Serving new Peas. —Tender new Peas are 
appetising served in cases. These are made of 
mashed Potatoes, stiffened with a little flour, 
one w-hole egg, and baked in fluted cake-tins, 
the centre filled with a bit of bread. This is 
then removed and the Peas poured in, freshly 
boiled until tender. 

A French dish of Peas. —Put \ lb. of butter 
in a saucepan w’ith a teacupful of water, then 
add H pints of young Peas, Pepper and salt to 
taste, a couple of small Onions (whole), a small 
bunch of Parsley, and half a head of Lettuce, 
tied up together, and a pinch of sugar. Let 
simmer over the fire till the Peas are cooked, 
then remove the Parsley, Lettuce, and Onions, 
and serve with a little finely-minced Mint mixed 
in the Peas. 

Green Pea soup without meat. —3 pints 
of Green Peas, J lb. butter, a slice of ham or a 
bacon bone, three Onions sliced, four shredded 
Lettuces, the crumbs of two French rolls, 
twelve leaves of Spinach, one lump of sugar, 

1 quart of water. Put the butter, ham (or 
bone), the Peas, Onions, and Lettuces in boiling 
water, and simmer for an hour; then add the 
crumbs of the French rolls. Now boil the 
Spinach and squeeze it dry. Rub the soup 
through a sieve, and the Spinach with it to 
colour it. Have ready a pint of young Peas 
boiled ; add them (whole) to the soup, put in 
the sugar (a piece the size of a Nut), give all 
one boil and serve quickly. If liked, add salt 
to the soup. 

(J keen Peas with Lettuce stewed.— Put a 
teaoupful of water in a saucepan with a little 
salt, a piece of butter the size of a small egg, a 
hunch of spring Onions, Parsle}', and Mint, and 
a teaspoonful of sugar. Bring it lo the boil, cut 
the outer leaves from two Cabbage Letl ucch, cut 
in rat her coarse shreds, and have ready a pint 
of freshly-shelled Green Peas ; put these into 
tho saucepan with the quite boiling herbs, cover 
close, and bring quickly to the boil, giving them 
a stir to prevent their burning. When the Peas 
and Lettuce arc tender strain away the water 
into a clean basin and take out the herbs ; melt 
a piece of butter the size of a dessertspoon in a 
saucepan, with a dessertspoonful of flour. Mix 
smootn over the lire, with two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, and enough of the water strained from 
the Peas to make a thick sauce. Mix well, and 
boil five minutes ; put the well-drained Peas and 
Lettuce into the same, with Pepper to taste ; 
serve with nicely fried sippeLs of bread. 

Peas a la Fkancai.se. —Put a teacupful of 
water in a saucepan with a dessertspoonful of 
sugar, a generous lump of butter, four Spring 
Onions, a sprig of Mint, Parsley, and a bit of 
green Tarragon. When the water boils put in a 
pint of freshly shelled Green Peas, cover elc^e, 
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and let them boil until tender ; fifteen minutes 
should suffice if they are quite fresh. Take out 
the herbs, strain away the water into another 
saucepan. With a little bit of glaze or a table¬ 
spoonful of nice clear gravy let this boil away 
in the saucepan until there are not more than 
two tablespoonfuls of the liquor left. Put the 
Peas into this, stir lightly with a fork, with a 
little bit of fresh butter, turn into a hot dish, 
and serve with the chopped, boiled Mint on top. 

Green Pea soup.— Put half-a-pint of water 
in a saucepan with a bunch of Spring Onions, 
Mint, Parsley, a sprig of Lemon Thyme, a bacon 
or ham bone, and a few Peppercorns. When 
the water boils put in a pint and a half of 
Green Peas, cover close, and let them stew 
quickly for half-an-hour. Mix carefully a 
heaped tablespoonful of flour, with half a tea¬ 
cupful of cold milk, and pour into the saucepan 
with the Peas, and bring to the boil. Then 
pass it all through a fine wire sieve into a dish 
or basin. Put the passed soup into a clean 
saucepan with a dessertspoonful of sugar, pepper, 
salt to taste, and a breakfasteupful of cream or 
new milk. When quite boiling hot turn into a 
hot tureen with a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
green Mint on top and serve. B. 


Strawberry sweets.— An excellent wav 
of using Strawberries is in a shortcake. A 
Strawberry pie, which is simply a well-baked 
crust filled with fresh fruit, heaped with 
meringue, is another delicious way of serving a 
few berries. Line a pie plate with pie crust. 
Half fill it with Apple sauce. Let it bake in a 
hot oven for about three quarters of an hour, or 
until the crust is thoroughly dono. Dredge 
with sugar and return it to the oven for a 
minute or two till the sugar has melted. Then 
fill the pie plate with fresh Strawberries and 
cover them with a well-flavoured meringue made 
of the whites of three eggs, beaten with three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a tea- 
spoonful of Lemon-juice sprinkled in. Set the 
pie in a cool oven after thoroughly dredging the 
meringue w ith sugar, and let it cook until the 
meringue is a delicate fawn colour. A Straw¬ 
berry sauce with a hot batter pudding or a 
Strawberry sauce with an iced rice pudding are 
both delicious ways of introducing StrawWries 
to the table for the first time in tne season. 

879. — Making green Grape wine.— Will some 
reader please give a koo< 1 recipe for making green Grape 
wine ?—Ixqi'irkr, Aldershot. 

880. — Rhubarb wine.—I made this two year* ago, 
and as I could not get it clear enough, I was advised to put 
it into the cask with sugar-candy and raisins. I now find 
that it is too sweet. What shall I do to get it back to its 
natural flavour?— M. S. M. 

To Hop Growers, Farmers, Gardeners, 

And Others. 

A. N-BW 

INSECTICIDE 

pONSISTING of 75 to 80 % of PETROLEUM 

in a most active form. Solublo in water, and therefore 
in a Btate <»f extreme division, and perfectly non-injurious to 
the most delicate plants. A sprayed application of 3 to 4 oz. 
dissolved in 1 gallon of water will kill small flies and other 
parasites. Vegetation is also cleansed and invigorated by its 
use. American-blight treated with a solution will at once 
disappear. .Slugs, Snails, and Caterpillars arc effectually 
destroyed. Price, per CWt , 208 . la bands, free on rail. 
Sample tins of about i lb. free by post on receipt of 7 penny 
stamps. Special rate * to the Trade. Testimonials f drwaraed oh 
annfkntion.-THE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS SYNDI¬ 
CATE, Ltd., 1, Whittington-avenuc, London, E.C. 
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FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerlesn, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
C F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range nn<\ great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 78. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 

TTORSES FOR SALE.—Choice of clean-legged, 

good, active Horses, aged from 4 to 8 years. Bred od 
the farm, and can be seen at work on application to STEELE, 
Ridge Hill. East Grinstead. Sussex. 


ROT-PROOF GREEN SHADING 

FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


TOBACCO-PAPER. — 7d. per lb. ; 14 lb. 

“■ parcels, 7s. Cash buyers of ewt. or hulf-cwt. parrels 
liberally dealt with.—SMITH & KEEN, Tobacco Manufac- 
tory. Hanley, Staffordshire. 


•TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Cheapest and 

“ best in the market, from 200 yards, for 5s. Get samples and 
prices.—8PA81IKTT k CO . Net Manufacturers. Lowestoft. 


PXTRA STRONG TANNED GARDEN 

■*-* NETTING (selected).—Nets 50 yards by 4 yards, or 
100 yards by 2 yards, 7s. each. Second quality, same Bize. 
6 b. each.-MEHF.W, Stqiuford. 
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Shading, 60 in. wide, 


AND 


WILLESDEN SCRIMS 

at Reduced Prices. 


ALSO WILLES0EN CANVAS CARDEN TENTS, COVERS, 
AWNINCS, ETC. WILLESDEN 4-PLY PAPER ROOFING. 



Order to iHeio this verandah may be obtained. 

BOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS: 

WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 

(Established 1870.) 



Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
againBt the ravages of BirdB and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Post for 3s. ; three for 7s. 6d — INGALL PARSONS 
CLIVE & CO., William-street North, Birmingham. 


As Flower and n T 6" long 
Tree Supports in Q 2' „ 

Garden and Green- 2 3" „ 

house are u n- 4' 

equalled. They are 
~ ",<kChe< 


Strong, Durable, < 


leap. 


A! 


B A 


SEND F OR PRIC E LIST. 

Can be Bupplied in sizes 
from 2 to 35 feet. 

BAMBOO Punting Poles 
BAMBOO Yacht MmIs 

M 

BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures. 
BAMBOOS for Furniture 
Making. 

BAMBOOS for Curtain 
Poles. 

BAMBOOS for Garden 
Arches. 

PRICE LIST FREE. 

Terms—Cash with Order. 


5' 


Mi 


B 


x * in. 1/6 100 

X 1-in. 1/9 „ 
X I-in. 2/- „ 
X I-in. 2/9 „ 

X fi-Jn. 4/- „ 
X }-in. 7/6 „ 
x ljin. 21/- „ 
Rose Stakes. 

X fl-in. 9/6 „ 
X f in. 20/- „ 
X J-in. 10/6 „ 
X }-in. 21/- „ 
X 1-in. 30/- ,, 


o o s 


o 

o 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing 

150 Bamboos, asstd. 
hi/.es from 1 ft. 6 in. up to 
7 ft. long. 


The Bamboo Co., 

Star Works, Groat 
Sutton Street, E.C. 


GARDEN NETTING. 

TANNED, ROTLESS, AND WEATHER-PROOF. 
Protect your gardens from the ravages of birds. 

100 yds. by 1 yd. wide, 3f». Od. I 200 yds. by 2 yds. wide, 12s. Od. 

200 ,, „ 1 „ „ 0». 0d. 100 „ „ 3 „ „ 9a. 0d. 

100 „ „ 2 „ „ 6s. Od. I 200 „ „ 4 „ „ 24 r. Od. 

Carriage paid on orders over 6 b. Made any widths at pro- 

S irtionate prices. As Bupplied to the Principal Public 
ardens nnd Estates in the Kingdom. Maker 
to the Queen and Prince of Wales. List on 
application. 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

TENTS! TENTS!! TENTS!!! 

I have purchased 5.000 Army Tents, 40 feet circum¬ 
ference, scarcely used, complete with poles, pegB, and lines. 
Cost £6 each. Will send nuy number, carriage paid, for 28s. 
each ; inferior qualities, 22s. and 24s. each, cash with order. 
Can he sent on approval. Specially adaptable for Sporting 
and Pleasure purposes. Two just supplied to Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. The following Unsolicited Testimonial 
is one out of many hundreds weekly;— 

"April 29th, 1896. 

Deur Sir,—Aocept my thankB for the Tents safely reoeived 
to-day. I am very pleased with them. 

"F. H. Hill, Duddington Park, Portobello, Midlothian 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE 12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE, 

(Limited), SOUTHAMPTON. 

Greenhouse BOILERS, 

To Heat from 20 to 200 feet 
of 4-inch Pipe. 

Guaranteed to Bum 
from 12 to 24 hours 
without attention. 
Unsatisfactory Boilers 
of all sorts can be re* 
placed in a few hours 
without disturbing 
pipes, which may be of any size. 
Extracts from Letters 
Received:— 

"Has exceeded my most san¬ 
guine expectations." 

" My maids manage the boiler between them." 

" And one-tenth of the attention of the old one." 

N.B.- These Boilers are now supplied with 
cast-iron feeders. 

Particulars and Prices Post Free. Apply to the 

12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE (Ltd), SOUTHAMPTON 



NATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 
4s. per cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to arty 
Station in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extract* from 20th Annual Collection of Reports :— 
NATIVE GUANO tor POTATOES, VEGETABLES, 4c. 

H. Smale, FawBby Gardens, Daventry, used for vegetables, 
Vine, Fig, and Peach borders, and fruit-trees; results: " All 
crops very good. An excellent manure. I am very well 
satisfied." 0. B. Mills, Portland, used for Potatoes, Carrots, 
and Onions ; results: "Very good; I had splendid crops." 
NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, &c. 

G. H. Copp, Holnest Park, Sherborne, used for all garden 
crops, Grapes, Peaches, Tomatoes, pot-plants, &c.; results: 
"Heavy crops A good, cheap, and useful manure; really 
good /etumf / nnney spent." J. Allen, Dartford, used for 
Raspberries,• Gooseberries, and Currants; results: "Very 
good. I am well pleased." 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, &c„ may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


GLASS 


Free on Rail in London, 
packages included. 

15-oz . 100 ft. 21-oz., 100. 
4ths 8e. 6d. .. 11* M. 

3rds 9s. 6d. .. 12s. 6d. 

The following is a List of sires always in slock:—’ 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10. 16 by 12. 18 by 12, 20 by 12. 
13 by 11, 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16. 
20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any sire at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All gloss is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Taint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
quotations will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 

J. B. ROBINSON. 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

_31. Moor-lane, Cripplegate, London, E.C. 

ANDREW POTTER, London Works, READING. 
Unkinkable Garden Hose. 

Pure Rubber, guaranteed not to craok. 

POTTER S " PERFECT ” PLAIN HOSE. 

Dia- _ _ w _ 

meter. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. I Per 
in. .. 0 15 0 .. 0 17 2 .. 1 3 2 > 60-feet 
length. ( 



ia- 1-Ply. 2-Ply. 3-Ply. Y 
ter. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. I 
i. .. 0 15 0 .. 0 17 2 .. 1 3 2 > 

,..0 19 6 .. 1 2 9 .. 1 7 9 

..1 3 8 .. 1 6 2 .. 1 14 1 J 

POTT 

EXCELSIOR WIR1 
Dia- 1-PIy. 2 Ply. 3Tly. Y 
leter. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. I 
in... 1 4 2 . 1 12 0 .. 1 19 4 \ 

„ .. 1 10 3 1 19 9 .. 2 6 9 

,. .. 1 18 0 2 5 4 .. 2 13 lOj 


POTTER’S 

EXCELSIOR" WIRE-ARMOURED HOSE 



Per 

60-feet 

length. 


NOTE: above prices are for Best Hose manu¬ 
factured. Cheaper Qualities (not recom¬ 
mended) can be supplied from 12, 3 per 60-ft. 
length, including Fittings (Rose Jet and 
Tap Union). Illustrated List Lawn Sprinklers, Fountains, Hoee 
Fittings, an d A i.i. Garden Requisites, &c , free. Name paper. 

KILL-M-RIGHT. 

Certain cure for blight and all insect pests, without injury 
to plants. Once tried, always usd. Sample tin, 2 lb., free 
by post on receipt of P.O. for 2s. lOd. 

PRICE LIST and Testimonials on application. 

THE “STOTT” FERTILIZER & INSECTICIDE 

COMPANY, 

BARTON HOUSE, MANCHESTE R_ 

MENDED for CARDEN PURPOSES 


HERRINC 

NETS 


Size about 12 by 50 yards. 

10s. each. Cosh with order. 

JAS. B. CRAIG. 37, Militate, 
Arbroath, N.B. Estab.iH.30. 

•THE READING GREENHOUSES AND 

-L FORCING-HOUSES.—Thoroughly well built, and satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 2l-oz.; iron¬ 
work of bes: quality. Forcing-houses, 20ft. hy 12ft., £10; 
10ft. by 12ft. £18 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft., £13 15s.; 
20ft. by 12ft., £13 10a., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing-housed, 40lt. 
by 12ft., £5; 100ft. by 12ft., £11, on rail, Reading. Catalogue 
free.—O. PARSONS, 217. Oxford-road, Reding. 

rPHE MOORLAND SUN-SHADE.— 1 The best 

-L preparation for shading greenhouses. Prepared only by 
PERKIN A LOV ATT. Leek. Staffs, in packets. Is., post free. 

■pLOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 5*in“ 

-L 50 4-in.. 50 3-in ., packed in ease and put on rail for 7s. 6d 
Pri<'r- List free.-T PRATT, Earthenware AYorfcp, Pudley. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1896. 


a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 


The Editor of The Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1896. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens. —A prize of Ten Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Five Guineas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2. —Flowering Plants. —A prize of 
Six Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—Borders, Groups of Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens. —A prize of Five Guineas, and a 
Second Prize of Three Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., water and 
water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 
ferneries. 

Class 4.—Lawns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 
—A prize of Six Guineas, and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn tires, old 
Yew hedges ; evergreens as shelters to bowling- 
greens, gardens, and arbours, picturesque wood¬ 
land, park, or pleasure ground drives, and 
Grass walks. This class may also include fine 
trees of all kinds, and trees of historic interest. 

Class 5.— Rose Gardens.— A prize of Five 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for not less than twelve photographs of 
varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies, 
or any other picture of Roses. 

Class 6.— Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of 
Five Guineas, and a Second Prize of £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grow’n in Britain, to 
be showTi on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show’ 
the form, or in which, owing to crowding, the 
firm cannot be seen. 

Class 7.— Best Vegetables. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Two 
Guineas for not less than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show’ well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege¬ 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 8.— Irish Gardens. —As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first Prize of Seven Guineas, 
and a Second Prize of Three Guineas, for not 
less than twelve photographs of views of the 
most beautiful Irish gardens. Every kind of 
garden may be included. 

Class 9.—Scotch Houses and Gardens.—A 
prize of Seven Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Three Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
ana every kind may be included. 

Class 10.— Cut Flowers, Vases, etc. —A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of flowers in 
glasses and vases, including table decorations and 
any pretty ways of using cut-flowers. Plants in 
tubs or vases of good snupe in the open air or 
greenhouses and window decorations may be 
included in this class; also good garden seats, 
verandahs, etc. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 

Digitized by Google 


What to avoid. — Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in ixtses with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures oj men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, mJtes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires , or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted Jrom these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty ojf the subject taken , and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec¬ 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not lie less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over¬ 
crowded. The follotring are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photograph* may be of objects in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy¬ 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to numlter, and no fee to pay. The Kilitor is to 
have the riaht of eng raving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photoqraphs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

Skcond .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description oj the objects shown, should 
be plainly uritten in ink on the back of cacn phnt^jrayh. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be ntarked on the 
parcel, which must also Im labelled " Photographic 
Competition »" Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 



HEATING APPARATUS, 

From £4 4s. and upwards. 


Full particulars and Local Agent's Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 


HEATHMAN’S HOSE, 

Cheapest in the long* run, from 

2, ENDELL ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Catalogue* Pont Free. 


TA RPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

■7 pieces of Tatpauliu, some new, but all of the beat 

Nary canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. p«r owt. Lot suit¬ 
able for covers for buildings at 12s per owt.—From H. J. 
QAJB80N, Government Contractor. Rye 

lft ftftft HKLMEfS^White or dark Mue, 

J.V/J \J\J\J cork ttn< i ventilated all parts. As used 

ry officers in India. Will pend one, any »ize, poet free for 9 
btanspe. H J. GAbSON, Government Contr*cfor, Kye * . 



THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & N°-2 
N9I Span-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
I PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS.MADE OFTHEBESTREO 
[DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 
IDoor,Stages for Plants, Painted one Coat,I6ozGlass. 
(ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK. DELIVERED ANO PACKEO FREE 
; 0N RAILS ATI HE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Write for New List, post free 

N? I SPAN-R00£ N9 2 LEAN-TO 

7ft LONC 5'JWI0Ef2 .16 17 F - T LONG SET WIOE^i . 8 

9ET „ 6EJ ,,4.0 8^J 5V ■*‘2.16 

B0C „ 7C „ 5.0 hoc,, 7C „ 4.10 

jl2'J „ 8 F _ r „ 6.0112*7 „ 8L T „ 5.10 

FOR OTHER SIZES B PRICES WRITE FOR IlLUSTRMEO List TU 

G . HAYWARD, 

359JBR0CKLEY ROAD.BROCKLEY.S.E 

tractors io Her Majesty's Gov e „ n 

coHT Hundreds'CehuineTesiimonials Me RT 
Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues i 


For destroying Insects on planta. Used by every Orchid 
Grower of any note all over the World. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

Half pints, 1.6; pint*, 2 6; quart*, 4.6; half gallon*, 7 0 
gallon*, ll6 ; 5-gallon drum*. 10/6 per gallon. 
Carriage Faid. 

E. G. HUCHES, VICTORIA ST., MANCHESTER. 

Sold by all Scedumen. Pamphlets free on application. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 

For RoofB. Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 

NO ZINC. IRON. OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

OTer 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structure*. 

CROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, Ac. 

BRITANNI A WORKS, W HARF 
RI>. CITY RD , LONDON, N. 

Write for P lust rations, 7V*fi»w>- 
nials, and full particulars 
_ /sent post free). _ 

“ OLUGICIDE “ SLUG ICIDE7—Certain 

U death to Slug*, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmlea* to 
plant* and domestic animals. The greatest boon to gardener* 
yet invented Is. 6d. per boi, of Heedsmen. or poet paid of 
The “SLUGICIDK " COMPANY. Maryleport-street. Bristol. 

TIGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long", 

-LJ 3 ft. wide, 2*. (id.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5a.; very 
strong, with bra** eyeiet-hoica; cost four times the money. 
Poet free from — HY. JOHN GAbSON, Government Oon- 
t rector. Rye. 


tdT TO OUR READERS. - In ordering 
goods ftom these pages, or in making In¬ 
quiries, readers will confer a favour by 
stating that the advertisement was seen in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desiro 
Is to publish tho advertisements of trust¬ 
worthy houses only. Tho namo and address 
of tho sender of each or dor should bo written 
legibly and fully. Delay and disappointment 
are sometimes duo to neglect of this. 

Original fram 




RNELL UNIVERSITY 
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INDEX, 


Alrtramerifts from seed 251 

Anouals.250 

Anomatheca entente .. 245 
Afeparagua-bed, grube on 292 
Azalea oecidentalis .. 247 

Books .253 

Burlingtoniaa .. .. 249 

Brodiaea rolubilis .. 249 
Cabbages, clubbing in — 

a cure.254 

Campanula peraiciflora 
alba (Peach-leaved 
Bellflower) and C. 

grandis.254 

Carnation Mulnmiaonaa 
a window plant .. 245 
Cauliflowers .. .. 250 

Cherries.242 


Chrysantbemams, Aus¬ 
tralian certificated .. 241 
Chrysanthemums, early- 
flowering .. 241 

Clematis montana .. 249 
Codonopsis ovata .. 553 
Conservatory .. 242 

Delphinium grundi- 

floruin.252 

Dianthus Sternbergi .. 241 
Elder, the scarlet-berried 247 

Epae rises.244 

Flowers, garden, new, 
rare, and interesting.. 243 
Flower-show, childrens 245 
Flowers.Oxfordshire wild 250 
Food from garden, or¬ 
chard, and field .. 256 


Fruit .242 

Fruit garden .. ..242 

Garden peats .. .. 252 

Gardes work .. .. 242 

Gesnera longifiora .. 244 

Gooseberries .. .. 242 

Gypsophila elegans .. 249 
Heleniuui Bolanderi .. 250 
House aud window gai- 

dening.245 

Indoor plants .. 241 

Kitchen garden, the .. 250 
Lilhim longifiorum Har- 

risi .253 

Lilium Parryi .. 343 

Lily, Arum, growing iu 
open ponds .. .. 243 

Lily, Water, houses .. 241 


Malva moschata alba .. 253 
Melons, notes on .. 242 
Mulching, importance of 

summer.241 

Onion-fly (Anthomyia 
ceparum), the .. .. 252 

Orchids .249 

Outdoor garden .. .. 242 

Oxalis BowieuDa .. 241 
Palms and Dractcnas 
in Devonshire . .. 251 

Pansies, keeping Tufted, 
in good condition .. 254 
Poacher, early .. .. 243 

Pears, early .. .. 243 

Pons.250 

Fhysostegia virginica 
nil* .252 


Plants, edgings of flower¬ 
ing. 

Plants, hard-wooded .. 
Plants, summer bedding 
Poppies, treatment of 
Shirley, when cut 
Questions and answers 
Raspberries 

Rosa rugosa Blanche do 

Coubert. 

Rose-buds, curious 
Rose Emperor de Maruc 
Roses, cluster nnd single 
Rost's, exhibiting 
Rose, the Noisette 
Ruhus odoratus .. 
Horhns siajestica und !5. 
nepalensis 


Shrubs in gardens .. 247 
Spinea (S. Lindloyana), 
a late-flowering .. 247 

Stove .242 

Tobaccos, the .. 248 

Tomatoes, open air .. 250 
Tomatoes under glass .. 242 
Trees and shrubs .. 247 
Troposoluui tuberosum 251 
Tulips, a bowl of .. 245 
Verhascum Blattaria .. 250 
Vegetable garden .. 242 
Vermin in soil .. 253 

Vinery, in the early .. 243 
Week s work, the com¬ 
ing.242 

Weigcla Eva Rathke .. 247 
Window gardening .. 242 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Tins plants which were placed in their perma¬ 
nent quarters in the hardy border a few weeks 
ago are now making vigorous growth. Of the 
Japanese sorts Mme. Marie Masse is one of the 
best, the habit of growth being dwarf and 
branching. The plant rarely exceeds more than 
3 feet in height, and each plant carries a large 
number of charming blossoms of a lilac-mauve 
colour. This variety appears to do far better 
when not disbudded. Comtesse Foucher dc 
Cartel is another good sort, and succeeds re¬ 
markably well when accorded the same treat¬ 
ment as the former variety. For mid-October 
display no better sort could well be ohosen, as 
the border is kept quite gay with the bright 
orange-bronze blossoms. Ryecrofb Glory is 
probably the best of its colour for outdoors, its 
constitution being very strong. The height is 
usually about 3 feet, and its rich, golden- 
yellow flowers are in perfection about the middle 
of October. 

These three sorts are typical of what early 
Chrysanthemums should hie in the character of 
their growth and the form of their flowers. 
Even now excellent results may be achieved if 
plants be secured in pots, and these planted out 
at once. It is wonderful how quickly such 
plants assume a large size, well rewarding the 
grower with a profusion of blossoms during the 
autumn months. All those which were planted 
during May should be staked and tied, and 
nothing better for the purpose than Bamboo- 
canes could well bo chosen. Take the precau¬ 
tion to stop the open ends with putty, as it is in 
such places the earwig finds accommodation, 
returning there each morning after the depreda¬ 
tions of the previous night. Select those of a 
8tout kind, and if the height of each plant is 
known use them accordingly. When tying the 
lants to the stakes do not tie them too tightly, 
ut leave sufficient room for the stem to havo 
free play when the winds are troublesome. 
Failure to do this often results in many of the 
brittle growths snapping off, and at this period 
of their existence such an accident would mean 
the loss of large numbers of blossoms later in the 
season. During a continuation of hot and dry 
weather an occasional watering is beneficial, 
choosing the late afternoon or evening for this 
in preference to any other period of the day. 
Let the plants have a thorough soaking, and 
this will carry them on for some considerable 
time. If too much water be given to them, rapid 
and weakly growth must consequently follow, 
and from such material good results cannot be 
expected. Strong, short-jointed growth must 
bo the aim of the grower, as in producing it, 
well-matured wood must necessarily develop, 
and from plants of this kind specimens carrying 
any number of blossoms, between one hundred 
and two hundred, are the rule rather than the 
exception, providing, of course, that the free- 
flowering sorts be selected. 

The Pompous are also doing well, several of 
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the best giving evidence of bud-production 
already. Flora, a very old yet excellent sort 
for outdoor culture, is one of the earliest to 
develop its blossoms, the rich yellow colouring 
at all times standing out prominently. From 
July onwards, and until tho frost absolutely 
spoils the flowers, this old variety makes a con¬ 
tinuous display. A bright reddish-bronze sport 
from Blushing Bride, and known as Bronze 
Bride, is one of the best of the early Pompons. 
After the first flowers are over, the plant should 
be cut down, when new growths will proceed 
from the base, each carrying a number of buds. 
These ultimately produce some of the prettiest 
blossoms, both in form and in colour. The 
height of this variety rarely exceeds 
2 feet. One of the most useful for 
early September is Alice Butcher, a rich 
orange-red sport from a rosy-purple variety, 
known as Lyon. These sorts are well suited 
for outdoor work, and are seen in better 
condition when slightly disbudded. The habit 
of growth is all that one could wish for. For 
cut flowers they are both specially suited, bear¬ 
ing their blooms on long footstalks. The 
foliago is rather small, but is highly valued 
beoause of its deep green colour. 

These are just a few of the best, which all 
lovers of the hardy flower garden would do 
well to encourage. There are few subjects so 
deserving of extended culture for an autumn 
display as the early and semi-early Chrysan¬ 
themums. Their cultivation is simple, there 
being two points to consider—1, select only those 
kinds which blossom within the period of 
September and October, choosing a variety of 
colours and forms ; 2, do not let the soil be of 
too rich a character, and good results must 
follow. D. B. Crane. 


I AUSTRALIAN CERTIFICATED CHRYS¬ 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Last season English growers had several oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing some colonial seedlings, of 
which perhaps Pride of Madford, Oceana, and 
Australia were the chief. At the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Show held by the Horticultural Society 
of New South Wales on the 22nd April last, the 
following novelties were awarded certificates by 
tho floral committee of that society— 

Wallaroo, a large rosy-lilac Japanese. 
Shown by Mr. S. B. Levick. 

«J. R. Upton, a bloom of similar habit, bright 
golden-yellow. From Mrs. J. Upton. 

Mrs. J. Upton, a lilac Incurved-Japanese of 
reat size and depth, staged by the same ex- 
ibitor as the preceding. 

R. Forsyth, a dark lilac Incurved-Japanese 
of great size. From Mr. T. W. Gates. 

C. H. P. 


Dianthus Sternberg!.— This is a neat 
and distinct variety or species—I cannot say 
which. There are several nearly like it in many 
points, as gelidus and frigidus, but in one 
respect at least it is well marked as differing— 
its foliage is very short, rigid, squarely set on 
the stems, and so thick as almost to resemble 
6ome of the Mesembryauthemuros. The flowers 


are each 3 inches high, white, with deeply- 
fringed petals and a sepia-coloured eye. It 
grows here close to a tuft of the very spiny 
Acantholimon androsaceum, which it well 
matches for tho glaucous hue and stiff and 
pointed leaves. It has none of the mifliness of 
the softer-leaved Dianthi, such as glacialis and 
alpinus, and I have never seen its leaves bored 
by grubs, which trouble me more than anything 
else as regards alpine Pinks.—J. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUMMER MULCHING. 
Mulching should never be negleeted during dry 
summers, as not only does it save an immense 
amount of labour, but it acts most beneficially 
on the roots and helps the crop. When trees 
get a check from want of moisture in the soil, 
the fruit is almost sure to crack after a heavy 
rainfall, and especially is this the case with 
Pears and Cherries. In the ease of pyramid 
Pear or Apple-trees, it is a good plan to draw 
the earth away from the stem with a hoe, so as 
to make a baain-like receptacle for the water or 
sewage to be poured in, as then, though filled 
again with the mulching (which should be of half- 
rotten manure), there is no waste, for the liquid 
cannot escape, but soaks down to the roots. 
With regard to Peaches and Nectarines and 
other wall-trees, the way to manage them is to 
break up the border by pricking through the 
crust with a fork, when tho manure should be 
spread on and a watering given, but the thing 
to bear in mind is to seo that each plant has a 
thorough soaking, as that does far more good 
than the “ little-and-often ” system, wnich 
entices the roots up near the surface, where, if 
neglected for only a short time, they are apt to 
perish. To grow fine Roses without a mulching 
is quite out of the Question, but as fresh manure 
is objectionable on oeds in certain positions, that 
which is more rotten and less unsightly should 
be chosen instead. Horse-droppings, free from 
straw, are as good as anything that can be had, 
as they soon go to pieces and are light, and if 
they have been used for a Mushroom-bed so 
| much the better, as they become disintegrated 
and form a most capital mulch, through which 
water or sewage passes auickly, and does not 
again escape in the form of evaporation ; Cocoa- 
nut-refuse is also valuable as a mulching. Sifted 
leaf-mould is useful for the same purpose, and 
it has this advantage—that it may oe mixed 
with the soil without danger, whereas Cocoa- 
nut-fibre is almost sure to generate fungus, and 
should never be dug in when done with, but 
cleaned off and carried away to be burned. Not 
only may fruit-trees and plants in, or coming 
into, bloom be vastly assisted by mulchings, but 
vegetables of most kinds are equally benefited 
by being cared for in the same way ; indeed, 
for Peas and Scarlet Runners mulching is most 
essential. Without it tho latter drop their 
blooms wholesale without setting, and Peas get 
mildewed and are unable to go on bearing and 
filling their pods. With a mulching and a 
soaking of sewage now and then, it is surprising 
what vigour may be thrown into them, and how 
indifferent they seem to heat or drought, which 
under such conditions do not appear to affect 
them, 6. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Good double Petunias are very effective now. Occasion¬ 
ally it is possible to get hold of a good strain from seeds, 
but seeds of this character from the nature of things 
oannot always be relied on to give the same proportion of 
double flowers. There is always a certain amount of 
interest felt in raising seedlings. Even the most languid 
gardener will brighten up when seedlings are coming into 
flower; but named varieties of double Petunias are so 
cheap now that a good collection can be got together for 
a few shillings. Buy young plants in spring, and shift on 
as the roots require more space, pinching the shoots till 
a good base has been secured, ana then permit the plants 
to flower. Good specimens can be grown in 6-inch and 
7-inch pots. Among the little-grown plants are the 
Grassulas and Meseinbryautbemums, ana these usually 
flower at this season and later, and though the conserva¬ 
tory may be full of Begonias, Fuchsias, etc., yet a well- 
grown plant of either the above species always attracts 
attention. Another plant which is sure to please at this 
season when well done is Campanula garganica. Get a 
good mass of it in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot, and it will grow 
over and cover the pot, or plant it in a basket and let it 
grow as it will, and no one mil pass without stopping to 
admire. Climbers will be a special feature now in a lofty 
house. Some little regulation will still be required ; but 
after the plants come into flower the growth is less rapid. 
Passion-flowers are always charming at this season, and 
with these I class the Tacsonias, which are nearly related. 
Tea Roses are always more or less in evidence, especially 
where abundance of ventilation is given. One of the 
greatest mistakes in management is to keep the house 
close and stuffy. Night aud day fresh air should be 
admitted more or less, according to the outside tempera¬ 
ture. Some of the warm nights we have had lately are 
suggestive of abundance of night ventilation to let in the 
soft dews. 

Stove. 

Mealy-bug is a terrible pest among stove plants, and 
when it is well established in the stove, unless great care 
is exercised, it will find its way into the vinery, and its 
eradication will be, on the old methods of destruction, a 
work of time. But there is hope for those overworked 
gardeners who are worried by the mealy-bug. The 
vaporiser with a supply of nicotine makes very short work 
of insect pests under glass. We find this more economical 
than the old-fashioned way of fumigating with paper or 
rag. People who work from hand to mouth may be 
deterred from using the vaporiser because the first cost is 
considerable ; but it will be found the cheapest in the long 
run, and then think of the pleasure of having clean plants. 
There are always young plants to shift on. Seedling Glox¬ 
inias, Saintpaulias, ana Streptocarpus may be all grouped 
together in a small house or pit where shade can oe used 
as required. I am opposed to permanent shadings if 
rollers and blinds can be had. The necessary atmospheric 
moisture can be given by damping floors, either by throw¬ 
ing water down or syringing paths, walls, stages, etc. In 
the old-fashioned days stoves were often constructed with 
tanks in them, and sometimes a hot-water pipe would be 
run through tne tank, and this caused a vapour to arise in 
the house that was beneficial to the plants. 

Hard-wooded Plants 

may to a large extent be placed outside on boards or 
beds of ashes in some sheltered position. All the Austra¬ 
lian plants may go out now, and Azaleas which make their 
growth early wifi be as well outside. Camellias should be 
m some spot shaded from the mid-day sun. 


beautiful, but they are even shorter-lived than the Ger¬ 
man, but they come and go, filling the garden for the 
time being with distinct beauty. And then the bulbs 
are so cheap that groups of them should be planted 
in mixed borders, or masses in beds which could 
afterwards be filled with Asters, or given up to carpet¬ 
bedding. I am glad also to note that Ixios and bulbs of 
similar character are finding their way into many gardens. 
Should be planted in well-drained soil, and groups a yard 
or more planted so that the effect can be seen. They are 
among the most charming things for cutting in June, and 
come in with the Irises just before the Roses are ready. 
Should be planted in autumn. There will be plenty of 
outdoor flowers for cutting now—Pyrethrums, Paeonies, 
Poppies, Delphiniums, Pinks, Cornflowers, etc. 

Fruit Garden. 

Go over open-air Grape-Vines and remove all surplus 
wood, and stop to first or second leaf beyond the bunch of 
Grapes. Train up young rods where there is room. In 
many Vines which bear evidence of neglect it would be 
a great advantage to put the knife into them freely, late 
though it is, and make room for laying in more young wood. 
Plums on walls may have the breast-wood shortened now 
and the Sweet Cherries may be dealt with in a like 
manner. The Morello Cherry is the most profitable fruit to 
plant on north walls, as it sets and bears well in such 
positions, and the fruit will keep a long time if netted up. 
The Strawberry season is now in full swing, and the early 
runners should be layered for potting or forcing. Straw¬ 
berries, both in pots and in the garden, must have a firm 
soil. Barrenness is sometimes caused by planting in loose 
rich land without any attempt being made to consolidate 
or make firm the soil. It is right to trench deeply for this 
crop, but the trenching should be done long enough before 
planting to give time for consolidation. As soon os the 
first crop of Figs is gathered in the early house bring the 
syringe into active use again, and give stimulants to hurry 
on the second crop. We find that when Fig-gathering 
begins it is very desirable to have a regular supply if 
possible. This may be managed when several varieties are 
grown and the trees well supported. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Everyone in apportioning the land to each crop must 
study the wishes of the cook. There are never too 
many good early Potatoes, and Cauliflowers, if good, 
are always esteemed. Globe Artichokes, unless heavily 
mulched and watered, will have passed their best. This 
has been a trying season, especially where the manure and 
water have been scarce. Peas on good land have filled up 
well, but the reputedly tall varieties are short in the 
haulm this season ; but'mulched Peas have done well, and 
if in addition to the mulch there has been a liquid-manure 
tank handy the kitchen gardener has not had much to 
complain of. The rains came Just right in our district for 
getting out the Brussels Sprouts and the early plantings | 
of winter stuff. It is best to plant in drills drawn with the 
corner of the hoe. The drills insure the plants having a 
better supply of moisture. A few more dishes of Aspara¬ 
gus may be cut from the strong plants, but nothing more 
should be taken from weakly beds. This is a good time to 
give stimulants, as the plants can utilise them at once. 
Celery may go out now as land becomes vacant. Where 
the last solving is made outside the seed-beds must be 
kept regularly moist or the plants will be small. Of 
course, these outside-raised plants will only do for late 
planting for standimr over tne winter, and they may be 
planted in shallow trenches and nearer together than the 
plants raised in heat. E. Hobday. 


THIS OOMING WEEKS WORK. 


Tomatoes under Glass. 

Those who grow Tomatoes for sale generally contrive to 
get a part of tne crop ripe as early as possible, and this 
means that the plants are raised in autumn, and set out 
as soon as ready- In light span-roofed houses, if a row of 
plants are set out along the Bide of the house and trained 
up under the house, all the interior of the house is left for 
the growth of other things, and more plants may be grown 
with Tomatoes than Cucumbers, especially where the 
Cucumbers are grown on the non-ventilating system. 
Tomatoes to be profitable must be free from disease, and 
this means the conditions which suit the plants must not 
be absent, the chief of which are sweet, fresh soil and a 
genial, buoyant atmosphere, enough water being given to 
keep the soil moist, with liquid-manure, when the fruits 
are set and swelling in proportion to the plants’ needs. 

In the Early Vinery 

the Grapes will be ripe, and the house will be kept as 
cool as possible, and it will probably be necessary to cover 
the ventilators to keep out wasps and flies. If there 
happens to be a Grape-room the Grapes will keep better 
bottled in a room where the temperature is fairly equable 
than under glass in such roasting weather as we have had 
lately. 

Window Gardening. 

Some of the Cactuses are now in blossom, and are very 
pretty. It is true they do not last long individually, 
but the flowers follow each other so quickly that the dying 
ones are not missed. A collection of Cactuses and 
other succulents will afford more interest than is obtained 
from a mixed collection. It appears to us that the specialist 
is the only person who develops any originality or enthu¬ 
siasm, and the Cactus specialist will have very few dilti-1 
culties to surmount, for the plants are easily cultivated, 
and only require to be kept from frost in winter. 

Outdoor Garden. 

More is being done in many gardens with the various 
forms of Irises. Everybody is familiar with the German 
or Flag Iris, and a good collection is always full of interest, 
and the flowers are useful for cutting for filling large vases. 
The individual flowers do not last long, but if the entire 
spikes are cut, fresh buds will open every morning, so 
that really, when used in this way, they are as lasting as 
most flowers. The English and Spanish Irises are very 


* in cold, or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary jrorn June 27ih 
to July J/th. I 

Tomatoes, both inside and n i!»i 1 e, are taking up a good 
deal of time now. The growth must be kept thin, but we 
never cut off any of the foliage till the bottom trusses are 
beginning to colour, then enough of the large shoots are 
shortened back to the lust pair of leaflets to let in the 
sunshine to colour and flavour the fruit. Sunshine is 
absolutely necessary to produce really first-class fruits. 
We have one house planted with Tomatoes in which we 
formerly grew Cucumbers. The house runs east and 
west, and the Tomatoes on the north side are very inferior 
in every wav, both in weight of crop and quality to those 
on the south side fully exposed to the sun. This to a cer¬ 
tain extent hod been expected, but we were hardly prepared 
for the great difference in weight of crop. In the case of 
Cucumbers, the north side is equal to the south. As fast 
as the early Potatoes are lifted we shall give a sprinkling 
of superphosphate or some other artificial manure, and 
fill the land at once with some other crop. The Bouth 
border, from which Potato Victor has Just been lifted, 
was filled up at once with Capsicums, Chillies, Early Horn 
Carrots, New Zealand Spinach, Basil, and Knotted Mar¬ 
joram. As regards the Horn Carrots, they are very 
valuable, as they retain their youthful freshness and 
flavour till well up into the winter. It is best to keep 
them in the ground. We always cover with some dry 
Fern before frost sets in, and this keeps them perfectly safe. 
During hot weather, having a good deal of spent Mush¬ 
room-manure from old beds, cleared out of the Mushrooms. 
We used it to mulch the crops which appeared to require 
help. Onions appear to have been much benefited by the 
thin mulch. We are making up Mushroom-beds outside 
now for August and September. The beds are situated on 
the north side of a building where the sun does not shine 
much. What Mushrooms require in summer is an equable 
temperature, not too much influenced by hot sunshine, 
nor yet under the drip of trees, though I have had good 
beds on the shady side of a belt of trees far enough from 
the trees to escape the drip from their leaves. We have 
on several occasions had some little troubles with the 
Celery-maggot, but since slight dressings of soot have been 

S ’ven the fly has not visited our plants. Finished thinning 
te Grapes. Such, kinds as Alicante and Gros Qolman, 
which will not be cut before Christmas, have been thinned 
rather severely, especially the Cohn on s, which’always 
swell their berries to a large size. Pruned Cucumbers 
rather severely and top-dressed with loam and old manure. 
If Cucumbers produce bitter fruit, it is very often caused 
by dryness at the root, but slow growth is frequently a 
prelude to bitterness. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON MELONS. 

No matter how much sun-heat is obtained, 
without special care in the way of watering, 
airing, and finishing the fruits, they will be 
poor in flavour. Of course, much depends upon 
culture. All have not the same convenience to 
crow the fruits, and in mixed houses there is a 
difficulty, as moisture at certain periods of 
growth is not conducive to free setting. If 
there is a fault, it is that some of the newer 
kinds grow so strongly, and do not then set so 
freely if given rich food or large quantities of 
manures as heating materials. Few fruits are 
raised so readily as the Melon, and few fruits 
deteriorate so quickly, as if several varieties are 
grown in one house tney become so much mixed 
that they lose their good qualities and are 
flavourless. Melons cut before they are ripe 
rarely have the rich aroma so desirable, and 
fruits from plants that have been prematurely 
dried off cannot be depended upon for flavour. 
Many growers plant much too close, and by 
crowding do not give the plants a fair chance 
as if a large grower is cramped in a small space 
it is impossible for it to fruit freely or set well, 
the crowded growths preventing the plants 
setting, the results being canker and insect 
pests. 

The best crop of Melons I ever saw was 
in a long, deep-pitched house, six plants of a 
new variety being grown in a space usually 
devoted to twenty-four, and the results were 
most gratifying, as there was no disease, and the 
plants, grown on the extension principle, were 
so readily managed, there was a great saving of 
labour, and no difficulty in obtaining a second 
crop, the plants being clean and vigorous. 
Properly treated, the plants will cover a con¬ 
siderable roof space, and if not over-c^oppod 
at the outset, will produce three crops wnen 
top-dressed and kept clean. Keeping the plants 
clean in crowded, over-cropped, and restricted 
areas is the most difficult part of culture; 
whereas with ample space there is greater 
freedom from insects, the syringe can be used 
to better advantage, and the work of stopping, 
Betting, and training is not nearly so trouble¬ 
some. Want of food and moisture are the fore¬ 
runners of block-fly and red-spider, and to get 
good results generous treatment should be given, 
as for Cucumbers. Melons require a stronger 
soil and less food at the start, but I am sure 
many plants are starved too much in their early 
stages, and better results could be secured by 
growing on the extension principle, cutting the 
fruits directly they commence to crack at the 
.talk. O. 


Cherries. —With ripe fruits hanging and 
the trees much exposed in light land, there will 
be trouble with black*fly, and the terminal shoots 
will soon suffer unless cleansed. To prevent 
injury to ripe fruit, dipping is the only remedy 
available, and Quassia extract or Tobacco-water 
may be used, but whatever is employed must be 
used thoroughly, as a few insects soon breed 
and cover the growths. Foreright or lateral 
growth in a dirty state may be removed, but 
with young trees it is important to keep the 
terminal growth or leaders clean till the season 
is advanced and growth more matured. Syring¬ 
ing late varieties and Morellos will Btill be neces¬ 
sary, and if infested with fly, the remedies 
advised above will be beneficial till the fruits 
colour. If Morellos are heavily laden with 
fruit, it is advantageous to remove small, poor 
fruits, thus allowing those left more space. The 
trees should bo gone over, and any foreright 
shoots cut back to a few eyes ; this will make 
the wood into fruiting spurs. The trees should 
be mulched, os advised for other fruits, and 
wateerd.—G. 

Gooseberries. —In many gardens the cater¬ 
pillar at this season plays havoc with the leaves, 
and it is impossible to arrest the destruction if 
not taken in hand vigorously, the difficulty being 
if any insecticide is used which adheres to the 
fruit it is not pleasant to use the fruit afterwards, 
and when fully ripe they cannot well be cleansed. 
I have found nothing to equal Hellebore-powder 
dusted on the trees when damp and tne soil 
under the trees coated with fresh lime. Byring¬ 
ing with Quassia-extract is also excellent in dry 
seasons, using Hellebore in damp weather. 
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Change of quarters will also do much good, 
lifting in autumn with a ball and giving plenty 
of good soil and manures. The Gooseberry also 
suffers in dry seasons from red-spider. A mulch 
of manure will do much good and prevent spider 
getting ahead, as the mulch retains moisture and 
assists in keeping the surface-roots cool. Syring¬ 
ing with water and sulphur mixed will kill the 
pests, and the sulphur is readily washed from 
the berries. 


EARLY PEARS. 


One does not want a great quantity of Pears at 
one time, a succession being better, and those 
which may be gathered and eaten from the tree, 
as I do not advise storing these early fruits. 
One of the earliest fruits is the one illustrated, 
Citron des Carmes. a small variety, but 
sweet, juicy, and well flavoured, and valuable 
for its earliness. Fruits of this variety may be 
had at the end of July, and will keep for some 
time if gathered just before they are thoroughly 
ripe. The fruit is greenish-yellow in colour, 
and borne in clusters as shown. If the tree is 
grown as a pyramid it well repays thinning, and 


August this season, as if left too long on the 
trees many fruits are lost through ravages by 
birds and wasps. They will fall, and once they 
get bruised soon decay. Probably this last- 
named is more popular than the Jargonelle ; it 
is more profitable, and being a large, handsome 
i fruit, bearing freely on the Quince-stock, it is 
valuable for its largo well-flavoured fruits. 
These are excellent if gathered before they are 
quite ripe and stored thinly in a cool room. The 
less known 

Souvenir du Congees is an excellent early 
Pear. It should not be grown as a standard, but 
as a bush or on a wall. It is a seedling from the 
well-known Williams’, and a very fine August 
variety. Grown on a wall, fruits over 1 lb. weight 
are common, but I would warn my readers who 
1 plant this variety to procure it" on the Pear- 
stock, but double grafted on the Quince. Treated 
thus it is a grand addition to the early summer 
Pears. Another profitable amateur's variety 
is 

Clapp’s Favourite, a large, handsome fruit, 
and, like Williams’, should be eaten as soon as 
| gathered, or direct from the tree. It is an 
American introduction, and not specially recom 


EARLY PEACHES. 

When I grew the Amsden June, Alexander, and 
Waterloo Peaches side by side on the open 
wall, the Amsden June never grew so large, 
neither did it crop so well as the other two. 
Certainly the colour was darker and Ihc flesh 
probably a trifle sweeter. I thought it a valu¬ 
able early Peach and well deserving of wall 
space, but it was useless to grow the three, so I 
dispensed with it, giving preference to the 
Waterloo and Alexander. Waterloo is my 
favourite, as it has so far always produced an 
abundant crop of fine fruit both inside and out¬ 
side, and if gathered at the right time and 
treated with some amount of caution just before 
ripening the flavour is very good indeed—in 
fact, better than in some of the larger mid- 
season varieties. Cultivation has a great deal 
to do with the quality ; especially is it so with 
these American kinds. Overcropping and too 
close and moist a temperature just when the 
fruits are ripening are two of the greatest evils. 
Waterloo with me under glass usually grows to 
a good size. Though the fruits have a great 
resemblance to those of Alexander, there is a 
wide difference in the leaf, and those who have 
any doubt respecting the two should examine 
the leaves, when the matter may very easily be 
settled. In the Waterloo we have very large, 
deeply-cut, kidney-shaped glands, usually from 
two to five on a leaf, quite as large, if not 
larger, than those of Lord Napier Nectarine. 
In Alexander the glands are ouite the reverse, 
being small, some round, and others cut and 
kidney-shaped, two to four on a leaf being the 
rule. I have always found Waterloo the largest 
here, although the size varies according to the 
stock on which the treesare worked and the soil 
in which they are planted. I think sometimes 
u black mark is given these American Peaches 
when it is not altogether the Peach, but the cul¬ 
tivation, as frequently we meet with trees 
planted amongst much later kinds, and to suit 
the latter the former do not get air enough at 
the time of ripening. The fruits should always 
be carefully gathered a day or two before being 
ripe and placed on some soft material in a cool 
airy room to ripen up. They will not keep for 
any length of time, but quickly become like 
Williams’ Pear. I should not for a moment 
hesitate to plant Waterloo and Hale’s Early 
side by side for supplying ripe fruits by the 
middle of May. No hard forcing would be 
required if the trees were started by the end of 
January. 

I never knew the variety Early York to fail 
on the open walls, and it is truly a delicious 
early Peach ; it always grew well under glass. 
Hale’s Early when well grown is a first-rate 
kind both for indoors and out, but requires 
great care in gathering, as the fruits frequently 
clasp the shoots so tightly that much damage is 
done when taking them from the trees. H. 


Branch of a Summer Pear (Citron des Cannes). 


is a regular bearer, succeeding well as a standard. 
The well known Doyenne d’Et^, the earliest 
Pear grown, is likewise small, but of very good 
quality. This ripens a few days in advance of 
the preceding. It is a small but delicious fruit. 
This is an excellent variety grown in bush or 
pyramid form, and when space can be given it 
does well as a standard. The 

Jargonelle, a larger fruit, is the best of the 
early Pears, as it can be had a considerable 
time if the trees are given different positions. We 
havo this variety on a north wall, and it is 
valuable for its later fruits. The tree is a large 
rower, and requires room for its spreading 
ranches. I would advise that it bo grown on 
the gable end of a building or east or west 
aspect, as very fine fruits will be secured. It 
does not always fruit freely as a pyramid unless 
the roots are curtailed. I have seen some very 
fine crops gathered annually from standard or 
orchard-trees. When grafted on the Quince- 
stock it makes a spreading bush and is more 
prolific. Another very good amateur’s Pear, 
and one that may be grown in any form and 
rarely fails to crop, is the well-known 

Williams’ Box Chretien. —It is classed as a 
September fruit, but will be fit to gather in 
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mended for quality, but for its fine appearance 
and free cropping. It does well in any form or 
the Pear or Quince, and rarely fails to crop 
freely. I do not advise it for houses, as the 
fruits are of finer quality from trees grown in 
the open. These half-dozen conclude my list of 
July and August Pears. 

In advising tho amateur to grow a few early 
Pears much depends upon the soil and locality. 
Fortunately those noted above thrive well in 
most soils and situations, and in planting, if 
only for home consumption, not many are 
required. Showy kinds are more profitable for 
market, but even in planting for that purpose 
those which do not decay so rapidly are best. In 
my notes I touched upon the stock for certain 
kinds, and this is an important detail, as it 
alters so much the character of the trees and 
their fruiting qualities. In planting attention 
should be paid to position. My opinion is that 
only those kinds which may be classed as good 
in any form are best for amateurs, as walls are 
not over plentiful, and the wall space is required 
for other fruits requiring protection. The early 
fruits do so well in the open that I do not advise 
walls for early Pears unless one has a building 
to cover G. W. 


Raspberries. —It is best to reduce the 
shoots of weak growers, so as to get as strong 
fruiting-canes as possible for next season, three 
to five at a stool being ample. Suckers are 
more numerous than usual tnis season, owing 
to there being less top growth to support, and 
there should be no time lost in getting rid of 
the great majority of these. The strong growers 
require more room, as if crowded the fruits are 
small. The rows between the plants should be 
hoed, and tho useless sucker growths at the 
stools pulled out by hand. Raspberries require 
both food and moisture on light soils, and few 
crops pay better for liberal supplies of liquid- 
manure ; the plants being surface rooters, they 
will take large supplies. Autumn fruiters cut 
down hard to produce new growths or fruiting- 
wood should also be thinned to get fine fruits, 
giving food os advised ; they will then fruit well 
into October and in quantity, bearing all up the 
growths if these are given plenty of room to 
develop. 


New, rare, and interesting garden 
flowers. —We shall be pleased if any of our 
readers having interesting garden flowers will 
send us examples of them either for figuring or 
for comment. Flowers travel best when freshly 
cut. Cotton wool should never be used for 
packing, the best material being tissue-paper 
laid over them. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WATER LILY HOUSES. 

The little Water Lily house shown in the en¬ 
graving is really a warm plant stove, having a 
tank for tho Nymphceas, fringed with velvety- 
leaved Aroids and feathery Palms. The water 
in the tank is refreshed by the spray of a foun¬ 
tain, that also makes soft and pleasing music as 
it drops among the leaves and flowers. As so 
grown, the now and beautiful hybrid Nymphoeas 
of M. Latour-Marliac are nearly evergreen and 
almost perpetual in their bloom—white, rose, 
crimson, and soft yellow. The waxy and, in 
some eases, sweetly odorous blossoms open 
morning after morning or evening after evening 
for at least six or eight months of the year. 
Beautiful and fresh and sweet always are these 
delicately modelled flowers, especially as seen in 
happy association with rarest of Palms and 
Ferns and the most delicate of foliage plants. 
There are more than one or two ways of growing 
the choicest of hardy Water Lilies, however, 
but the advantage of a glasshouse is that the 


there, and probably now in bloom. In this 
sun-warmed water the common White Water 
Lily blooms at least eight to ten days earlier 
than it does in deeper water, and there is the 
advantage of being aide to look at or to gather 
the ivory blooms without the slightest incon¬ 
venience. Thus at a cost of a few shillings 
for cement and other materials, and a clever 
labourer, anyone can make a pretty and 
practical tank for these most exquisite of 
flowers. 

Wherever there are tanks indoors in warm 
plant houses the tropical species are readily 
grow n. At Kew for years the tank in the old 
Victoria house has been jewelled with Nym- 
plueas and other aquatics, and the same is true 
at tho Oxford and Cambridge Botanic Gardens 
and at Regent’s Park. The advantage of a 
glass-roofed tank is the longer season of blossom¬ 
ing that it enables one to enjoy, and even the 
most tender of tropical species, such as Victoria, 
Euryale, and Nelumbium, may be grown for 
six or eight months of the year minus any heat¬ 
ing apparatus except that of the sunshine itself. 
I saw’ lately a very simple and efficient span- 



An indoor Water Lily pond fringed with Palms and flne-leaved plants. 


blooms are earlier and fresher, and a view of 
them is more easily obtainable at close quarters 
than when they float in the deep water of an 
open-air pond or pool. 

Formerly we w ere confined to very few hardy 
Nymphfeas, and these mainly the white and 
rose-tinted forms of N. alba, but of recent years 
—thanks to collectors and hybridisers—we have 
at least twenty good hardy kinds of nearly' all 
shades of rose and pale yellow’, white, and even 
dark crimson. M. Latour-Marliac’s best seed¬ 
lings and hybrids are exceedingly robust and 
beautiful, and they enable us to obtain some¬ 
what of the effects of tropical Water Lilies in 
the open air, and even in cold-water ponds or 
pools. A friend, who formerly had no water 
garden, overcame the difficulty by simply 
making a concrete tank of irregular outline and 
18 inches deep in an open, sunny portion of his 
garden. It is in full sunshine and its margins 
are rock-fringed; thus a suitable position for 
many interesting alpine and bog plants is also 
obtained. In this little sheet of water only a 
few yards sciuare there is just now quite a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers, mostly of good forms of 
N. alba, but five or six of Marliac’s rosy- 
crimson and sulphur jftri'wered hybridk are also 
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roofed house for Water Lilies, Sarracenias, 
Darlingtonias, and other fly-catching plants. 
It is simply a span-roofed house with a central 
walk, the tanks being about 18 inches deep, 
close up to the level of the eaves, and occupying 
all the remaining space. Here all tho forms of 
N. Marliacea, N. Laydekeri, N. odorata, N. 
pygmaea, and N. Helveola grow and bloom in 
the prettiest possible way. Early in May, N. 
Laydekeri opened its deep rosy-crimson petals, 
ana one or other of M. Marliac’s seedlings and 
the wild species will produce flowers in profusion 
until the waning days of autumn, after which 
the tanks can be covered with boards, and then 
become a shelter for other things. F. 

Gesnera longiflora. — Though an old 
plant, this is little known, and even now r its 
merits are not sufficiently recognised, for it 
possesses many desirable qualities. It is an 
erect-growing plant, reaching a height of a yard 
or more, the stem and branches being clothed 
with a kind of rusty tomentuni. The greyish 
tinted ovate leaves are also hairy. The flowers, 
which are borne on the upper part of the stem, 
have a long narrow tube and a widely expanded 
mouth. They are of a pure white tint and 


agreeably scented. It is a native of New 
Grenada and succeeds best with intermediate 
house treatment. For grouping and similar 
purposes it is extremely useful, as the long 
slender stems often serve to break up any undue 
formality. It is a plant of easy culture, succeed¬ 
ing, like most of its class, in a rather light open 
soil, and wffiile growing it is greatly benefited 
by occasional doses of liquid-manure. 


EPACRISES. 

These are beautiful greenhouse plants, easily 
grown by all those having a greenhouse, and, 
therefore, specially useful to the amateur. 
They mostly flower during early spring and 
summer; their foliage is small, somewhat harsh 
and prickly through the ends of all the leaves 
being sharp-pointed, whilst the flowers are borne 
in more or less dense racemes. The individual 
flowers are bell-shaped and w r axy in texture, 
w hen cut admirably adapted forporsonal adorn¬ 
ment, for glasses on the table, or for bouquet 
making, w’hilst they may becutw’ith long stems 
without injury to the plants. The majority of 
the kinds are of a close, compact, and bushy 
habit of growth, and require cutting down 
every year after flowering in order to keep them 
bushy and induce them to produce long shoots, 
which enables them to bring forth a corre¬ 
spondingly longer raceme of flower. If this is 
not done "the plants become w’eak and lanky, 
and form a few only near the tips of their 
shoots. There are a few varieties of Epacris, 
however, which are not bushy in habit but are 
trailers ; these, as a rule, are later bloomers, and 
these should only have a small portion of the 
shoots cut back. Epacrises are propagated by 
cuttings, but it is rather a tedious and uncertain 
operation for amateurs to dabble in, so, suppos¬ 
ing the flowering over, cut the plants back to 
w’ithin an inch or two of where they started 
from the previous year. They should then be 
stood in some slightly warm corner of the green¬ 
house or in a frame, and be sprinkled overhead 
with water, either from the syringe or from a 
fine-rosed watering-pot; this operation may be 
performed every morning and afternoon, but 
they must not be deprived of air. Under this 
treatment new shoots wall soon l>egin to appear. 
When these are about an inch long repot the 
plants, keeping them in the greenhouse or frame 
until they have become fully established and 
the growths are about half-formed. I may here 
remark that wdien the sheots have attained to 
some 3 inches or 4 inches in length gently pinch 
off the tops; but if the plants are toler¬ 
ably furnished with shoots do not repeat the 
operation, but allow them to make good long 
shoots ; on the contrary, if the planks are but 
sparingly furnished the shoots may be picked 
a second time, but the racemes of flower will 
necessarily be shorter. When the plants are 
w’ell rooted they may be removed to the open 
air; the best tning to set these, or, indeed, 
any plants, on, is a layer of ashes, giving 
plenty of water ; they should not be allowed 
to suffer from drought, but before the autumn 
rains set in remove them to the greenhouse. 
Do not set them upon an open stage or dry 
bottom, as it is apt to spoil the buds and cause 
them to go blind, as the gardeners term it, but 
keep them cool and well supplied w’ith air. 
These plants must be drained well if success is 
to be achieved ; the soil should bo good rough 
peat and sand, and it should be made firm about 
them. These plants stand cutting with im¬ 
punity, but the shoots should not be cut below 
the two-year-old wood. The following dozen 
will be found a good selection : Hyaciuthiflora 
candidissima, Campanulata alba, carminata, 
Ingrami, Fireball, Lady Alice Peel, Butterfly, 
Sunset, odorata alba, tricolor, Veeuvius, Vis¬ 
countess Hill. G. 


Oxalis Bowieana.— Among the many 
members of this extensive and variable genus, 
one of the best—regarded from an ornamental 
point of view—is Oxalis Bowieana, which has 
the largest flowers of any of the stemless forms. 
It is a free-growing kind, with large trifoliate 
leaves and blossoms, each about 1^ inches in 
diaiheter. They are borne in loose umbels on a 
stem that reaches a height of 6 inches to 
8 inches. The colour of the blossoms is an 
exceptionally bright rose-red. When grown in 
pots, or plant©4 at ( the pdge of a stage to form a 
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margin thereto, this Oxalis, and, in fact, several 
other members of the genus, are very beautiful, 
as their loose style of growth just fits them for 
such a position. This species is a native of 
South Africa, and was introduced therefrom in 
1824. The pretty little Chilian Oxalis lobata, 
with golden-yellow flowers about the size of a 
shilling, only reaches a height of 4 inches or so, 
but it forms quite a mass of its brightly-coloured 
blooms. A distinct species that if treated as a 
greenhouse plant makes a goodly show during 
the Bpring months, is Oxalis cernua, a tuberous- 
rooted kind, with trifoliate leaves and beautiful 
clear yellow flowers, each about three-quarters 
of an inch across. They are borne in a many- 
flowered umbel on a stout stalk that reaches a 
1 wight of from G inches to 8 inches or there 
abouts. This is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was introduced about the 
middle of last century, but it is very rarely met 
with.—A. 

Anomatheca cruenta.— This is 

markably pretty little bulbous plant, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and nearly hardy in 
this country. It produces a bulb a good deal 
like that of a Freesia, but smaller, while the 
sword-shaped leaves are disposed in two rows as 
in the Montbretias, to which this little Anoma¬ 
theca (before the flowers make their appearance) 
bears a certain amount of resemblance. The 
flowers, which are produced on scapes from 
G inches to a foot high, are nearly an inch across, 
in colour bright carmine-red, and composed of 
six segments, the three lower ones being 
blotched towards the base of the petals with 
rich velvety crimson. It seeds very freely, so 
that if a few pots of it are employed for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse and the seeds are 
allowed to ripen, the probability is that during 
the following season young plants of it will crop 
up in many directions. Unlike most bulbous 
plants, the seedlings soon attain flowering size ; 
hence, if the seed is sown when ripe, the young 
plants so obtained will bloom the following sea¬ 
son. As the flower-spikes are pushed up freely, 
and there are several blossoms on a scape, it is 
an object of beauty for a considerable time. 
1 his Anomatheca is a plant of very easy culture, 
and may be treated in various wavs. A very 
good plan is, when dormant, to shake the bulbs 
out of the soil in which they have been growing 
and winter them covered up with sand and 
placed where just free from frost. Early in the 
new year they may be potted, using an open 
loamy soil. From eight to ten bulbs in a pot 
5 inches in diameter will form effective little 
clumps.—H. 

Children’s flower-show.— We think it 
might be useful to have a small annual flower- 
show for the children of the Sunday and day- 
schools, and shall feel obliged if any of your 
readers can give any rules that have been found 
good in village shows where children are allowed 
to exhibit. There is no cottager’s show in this 
place.— Country Parson’s Wife. 

*** In a children’s flow'er-show of the kind 
you describe the subjects should be of easy 
culture. It is customary to give the plants to 
the children in the first instance, and as nearly 
as possible alike in size and other particulars. 
Some of the best subjects for children to culti¬ 
vate are: Musk, Creeping Jenny, Sweet- 
scented Geranium, Fuclisias, Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, Lobelia, and Petunias. These should be 
grown in pots, and prizes offered for each sub¬ 
ject by itself. The plants should all be given 
out on one day, and a few useful hints given to 
each recipient on the requirements of their 
particular plant. So that the competition 
should be as equal as possible it is desirable 
to divide the children into different sections, as 
follows : Between the ages of sixteen and 
thirteen, again between thirteen and ten, and 
possibly between ten years and under. Collec¬ 
tions of wild flowers and Grasses, with their 
common names and the places stated where they 
were found, also provide some interest for 
those participating in the show\ Bouquets and 
vases of wild flowers, arranged for effect, often 
encourage the youthful competitors to display 
their artistic skill. It is far better, too, to make 
arrangements for these to be made up in the 
show-room, as this proves the bond-Jide 
character of the competition. Two or three 
prizes in each class should be given, and as 
these need only be of a small jimount the total 
cost would be comparatively 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

A BOWL QF TULIPS. 

Taste has altered of late years in the matter of 
arranging cut flow'ers. The practice of display¬ 
ing more artistic skill in the arrangement of cut 
flowers in vases, tfporgnes, etc., is becoming 
extended, and now', instead of the old stereo¬ 
typed form of arrangement, more care is devoted 
to a pleasing blending of the colours, combined 
with an elegant and light appearance. 

Bowds of cut flow'ers, whatever the subject 
may l>e, are easily made to look pretty, and as 
they are so useful for a variety of purposes, they 
are deserving of a larger share of attention than 
that hitherto given to them. Bowls of flowers 
are seen to advantage w'hen placed in the centre 
of the table, on small tables, stands, etc., and 
in the hall. 

A bowl of Tulips is very beautiful during the 
spring, and the flowers may be obtained over a 
somewhat lengthened period by giving proper 
regard to the early, mid-season, and late sorts. 
There is no reason why they should not be 
brought into requisition more often. Consider¬ 
able assistance may be obtained when arranging 
the blossoms in position, if the bowl be partially 
filled with nice green Moss, and then almost 


CARNATION MALMAISON AS A 
WINDOW PLANT. 

I do not believe there is any other plant that 
gives so much pleasure to the ordinary window 
gardener as this Carnation, and as the present 
is the best time to increase it from cuttings, 

I it may be of some scrvico if I briefly describe 
‘the treatment of two plants that I have had 
under observation during the past four years, 
their owners having no other convenience but 
ordinary -windows in which to grow them. The 
first plant I shall refer to was raised from a 
cutting five years ago. The first w inter it was 
kept in a room in which there was a fire all day. 
The result was that in the Rpring the growth 
was rather weak and the plant only produced 
one solitary flower. When that faded the 
Carnation was taken to another room with a 
west aspect, in which there was no fire, and 
except when it is in blossom, when it is taken 
to a front room, it has remained there. During 
two winters, while it has remained in the latter 
room, the soil in the pot has been frozen through 
for several consecutive weeks. Some anxious 
window gardeners would perhaps regard such 
treatment with alarm. The fact of the 
matter is, its owner was away from home 
and the plant left to care for itself. 
For a space of fourteen weeks it never had a 
drop of water, yet when its owner returned and 



A bowl of Tulip-flowers. From a photograph by Mrs. Brown, Dunkinty, Elgin, N.B. 
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filled with water. Another plan is to cover the 
top of the bowl with a circular piece of 
wirework netting, leaving spaces about half 
to three quarters of an inch to place the 
stems of the flowers through, and on which 
they lean for support. The work of fix¬ 
ing the flowers in position is by this means 
much facilitated. Those varieties with short 
and still stems can be stuck into the Moss or 
through the wire-netting quite easily. On the 
other hand, those sorts with long ana somewhat 
w'eak stems should bo supported by long bou¬ 
quet “stubbs.” By adopting the ubo of wire 
the Tulip-blossoms can be fixed in any desired 
position. The selection of colours needs more 
attention. Bowls with blossoms of one colour 
always look well, choosing those of a rich hue 
for evening decoration. A bowl of pink and 
white Tulips is a chaste arrangement, and these 
may be secured from the list of the Dutch sorts. 
Yellow and scarlet is a capital mixture for arti¬ 
ficial light. Then there are many pretty shades 
of colouring, which might, with little trouble, 
be made. Tulip foliage goes best with the 
flowers. Well-growTi Tulips produce some of 
the most beautiful foliage for decorative work. 
This is best described as whitish-green in colour, 
and when judiciously placed here and there 
amongst the blossoms and to overhang the sides 
of the bowls the contrast is very fine. The 
accompanying illustration shows clearly the 
beauty of a bowl of Tulips when boldly arranged. 

D. B. Crank. 


the weather got warmer the plant looked per¬ 
fectly happy, and early in the summer produced 
five splenclid blooms. It w r as then given a pot 
7 inches in diameter, and in the following year 
it gave fourteen fine large flowers. It is very 
clear that the main cause of such success is in 
the fact that the grow th is not unduly excited 
during wdnter by too much warmth in a close 
room, also the withholding of water from the 
roots for a space of three months or more during 
that time. People generally do not recognise 
the fact that this Carnation is hardy enough to 
stand the winter, if not too severe, in many 
parts of England, therefore to coddle it up in a 
w r arm room which gets but little or no air is not 
the way to make its cultivation a success. As 
a matter of fact, it does better when placed out- 
of-doors in the full sun from the time it goes out 
of flow'er until the end of September. Referring 
to the second plant, which I have already men¬ 
tioned, I may say that the success in this case is 
not quite equal to the first. The plant 
occupies a large sunny window in a room 
in which there is only an occasional fire. 
The plant is a large one, having an 8-inch pot, 
and the growth trained to a flat trellis of wooden 
strips for the purpose of furnishing a screen to 
prevent passers-by looking into the room, the 
centre brandies being quite 18 inches high. 
The growth, however, does not flower so freely 
as when it is allowed to develop in a natural 
manner. The ow r ner of this plant told mo that 
soon after it was pfitf • iiito: the 'pot it now 
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occupies, many of the bottom leaves turned 
quite yellow and died away. By the advice of 
a gardener the supply of root moisture was 
reduced considerably. After that it quickly 
resumed its usual state of health, and is now 
in the most satisfactory condition. This is 
another proof that the main point in its manage¬ 
ment is to water the roots judiciously. The 
nature of the plant is such that it is better to 
give too little than too much water, although, 
of course, no plant can succeed if its roots are 
kept continuously in a dry state, except at the 
time I have pointed out, when it is in a low 
temperature. Plants kept in a room during 
the winter in which there is a lire more or less, 
must have a certain amount of root moisture. 
In both the cases to which I have 
referred the owners raised them from 
cuttings or slips, and as I have already said 
the present is t he best time to do it. Get a pot 
inches in diameter, and after draining it with 
a few small pieces of crocks or cinders, fill it 
with sandy soil to within half an inch of the top, 
and press it down firmly, and place the cutting 
in the middle. The best cuttings are obtained 
by slipping off from the stem a short side growth, 
and after removing two of the bottom leaves 
insert about an inch of the stem firmly in the 
soil. Give no water for the first two days, and 
then only about a wineglassful, and stand the 
pot in a shady part of the window until the 
plant shows signs of making growth, and water 
only when the soil gets dry. J. C. Clarke. 


rosbs. 

EXHIBITING ROSES. 

The glorious rains we have had, coupled with 
the warm days and nights, have workea wonders 
among our Roses, and the time will soon be here 
when we shall enter into a friendly warfare 
with our neighbours at the Rose shows. These 
exhibitions have greatly encouraged Rose-grow¬ 
ing, and the gratitude of all lovers of our national 
flower is readily accorded to the pioneers of 
years ago, many of whom arc happily with us 
to-day to witness the triumph of their exertions. 
I, for one, would like to see the National Rose 
Society even more prosperous than it is at the 
present day, and I trust the society may soon 
see its wav to promote Rose shows in every large 
centre of England. 

I think a few hints on the subject of exhibit¬ 
ing may be opportune at the present time, as 
there are many small items that are essential 
for the exhibitor to bear in mind. It is not 
always those who have the finest Roses growing 
in their gardens that come off victorious on the 
day of exhibition. Supposing we have done 
all that is possible in the way of cultivation, 
the three great points towards success are to 
know when to cut, what to cut, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the flowers in the boxes. First, then, 
we will consider 

Whes to cut.— It is a well-known fact that 
most flowers, be they Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
or any other genus, far better withstand the 
ordeal of a hot room or tent the next day if they 
are cut after sunset and placed immediately in 
water. There must be an ample supply of 
water, large earthen jars, deep bottles or tins 
being the best vessels to use, and these should be 
placed in a cool cellar under ground if possible. 
The blooms should be allowed to remain in the 
cellar as long as possible, and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to the exhibition box. I know one of our 
best exhibitors who will frequently cut a choice 
Tea Rose and place it in such a cellar two and 
three days prior to the exhibition, and it is 
surprising how these lovely Tea Roses seem to 
develop their beauty when treated in this 
manner. I personally prefer cutting when 
it is almost dark, or even at one and two 
o’clock in the morning if the journey to 
be traversed is not very considerable. 
The plants should be looked over early in the 
evening, and all promising blooms marked, so 
that they can be readily seen at dusk. This 
precaution is absolutely necessary, as some 
Roses have a habit of closing up their petals at 
night, and on the other hand some poor over¬ 
blown Rose will look surprisingly fresh when it 
is exposed to the dew. Then as to 

What to cut.—I should here remark do not 
be stingy and Jttynk you are* saving a few 
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shillings in carriage by confining yourself to just 
the number of blooms required. Most of our lead¬ 
ing exhibitors take with them, beside the actual 
number of boxes to be put up, several spare boxes. 
These are best made much deeper and rather 
longer than the ordinary show box. Tin tubes 
about 2 inches in diameter and 6 inches to 
8 inches deep can be screwed in the bottom of 
box, and a good deep lid provided. The boxes 
should be made as light as is consistent with 
safety for railway porters to knock about. On 
no account be deceived by a splendid full Rose 
the night before, for it is almost certain to 
show its eye before the judges “ point ” it, but 
rather select half-open, hard blooms. A know¬ 
ledge of the varieties is indispensable to the 
successful exhibitor. He will then soon know at 
what stage to cut each variety. Anothor great 
aid to success is to tie up the centre of the flower 
the evening before the show day. This opera¬ 
tion must be done before the flower is wet with 
dew. I do not altogether approve of this 

E ractice, some Roses undoubtedly being the 
etter for their freedom ; but most Tea Roses 
are certainly improved by tying up the centre. 
Then a word or two as to arranging them in the 
boxes. The “ Walker ” tube is much the best 
for an amateur to use. Roses never look to 
advantage if reclining on the Moss ; but, on the 
other hand, they should be well thrown above 
it. Of course, we must place the largest 
flowers in the back row, the medium ones in the 
middle row, and the smallest in the front. As 
much diversity of colour as possible should be 
our aim, providing this is not obtained at the 
expense of quality. Too much alike Roses 
should be avoided. Considering the splendidly 
distinct varieties to be had at the present day, 
this should not be necessary. Be very careful 
of the foliage, as this add3 so many more points 
to your account. See that the Moss is clean 
and bright, and, of course, you would not think 
of putting lovely Roses into a dirty show box. 
On the show morn, after arrival on the grounds, 
place the boxes in as cool and shady a place as 
you can find. Keep the lids on (slightly raised 
in front) as long as you are allowed, and only 
remove them when compelled to. W. E. 


THE NOISETTE ROSE. 

Will someone kindly explain to me in your 
columns what are the characteristics of Noisette 
Roses, and why they are so called?—E. J. 

* # * “E. J.’s” query opens up an intricate 
point. In the first place it has been contended 
that the class of Roses known as Noisette was so 
designated from the French Noisette, signifying 
a Hazel-nut and applied to this section of Roses 
because of their peculiarity of flowering in trusses 
or bunches of small blossoms. This was the 
case with the older varieties, and there is little 
doubt it was the result of a hybrid between 
Rosa indica and Rosa moschata. But of late 
our so-called Noisette Roses have become 
closely allied to the lovely Tea-scented class. 
A second, and what we consider the true, origin 
of the name Noisette is as follows: Very early 
in the present century (1815 or 1819), a french¬ 
man named Phillipe Noisette, and settled in 
America, sent home to his brother (a Parisian 
florist) a seedling obtained from crossing R. 
moschata and R. indica which was remarkable 
for its fragrance and strong growth. By both 
natural and artificial hybridisation the class or 
section of which this was the pioneer has be¬ 
come confused with the Teas and others. The 
first Noisettes—so named after Mons. Noisette 
the introducer—possessed great vigour, and 
flowered in bunches throughout the length 
of their long growths, but we now have 
both long and short growers in this class and 
also among the Tea-scented. Marshal Niel 
is generally classed as a Noisette, but if so, 
why not Gloire de Dijon and heaps of others 
that are found among the Teas in those lists that 
still keep the two classes distinct ? Then we 
have Caroline Kuster in the Noisettes and 
Souvenir de Paul Neyron in the Teas, both of 
which grow much the same, but the last-named 
flowers in even larger trusses than the variety 
known as a Noisette. It is a pity so many 
classes were made, and the amalgamation of 
these two was much needed. We note that very 
few growers now keep them separate, and no 
lists have come before us in which both agreed 
throughout the classes, one putting some well- 


known Roses in the Teas and another authority 
of equal note placing the same variety with the 
Noisettes. 


Curious Rose-buds.— Can you tell me 
the reason of the Rose-buds sent herewith 
developing in such a peculiar way ? There are 
probably a dozen of them on one tree. The 
plant itself is fairly healthy, although not 
very vigorous. What is the best cure?—H., 
Che*hirt. 

*** The reason your Rose-buds develop a 
green core in the centre is solely on account of 
the extremes of heat and cold experienced a 
short time back. It cannot be cured. Pinch 
off those buds in this condition, and so throw 
more strength into the later ones. The chills 
have, so to speak, bound the outside petals and 
checked them to such an extent that the centre 
has developed before the outside. We see the 
same effects from a spell of wet weather in 
summer, but not to so great an extent. Every 
spring one finds more or less of the earliest buds 
coming in a disappointing manner, and more 
particularly among the more double varieties. 

Rose Emperor de Maroc.— One so 
seldom meets with this old Rose that I thought 
it had been discarded to make room for newer 
kinds, but I saw it lately. The flower is very 
dark, probably the darkest crimson of any Rose. 
The flower does not grow to a large size, nor 
is the form up to the standard required by exhi¬ 
bitors, hence its scarcity, yet the plant is free- 
blooming and a fine Rose for the garden.—S. T. 

Cluster and single Roses .—Few gardens 
contain even a tolerably good collection of these 
Roses. Although the beautiful Hybrid 
Perpetual, Tea, and Noisette Roses are so gener¬ 
ally cultivated, there is yet room for a repre¬ 
sentative collection of these. In a collection I 
lately saw I noted the following: The Blush 
China, bright pink, singularly beautiful ; 
Harrisoni, with its fine golden yellow flowers, 
most telling in a mass either upon the plant or 
in a vase, and Brennus (belonging to the hybrid 
China section), brilliant enmson in colour, 
reminds one of that charming H.P. Marie 
Baumann, a really fine pillar Rose. Rampant, 
pale pink, has neat little blooms freely produced 
in clusters ; and Red Damask is very showy, 
semi-double, reddish crimson. Village Maid 
resembles York and Lancaster, except that 
the stripes are much darker ; Dundee Rambler, 
blush-wnite, well represents the Ayrshire type 
of Rose ; and Fellenberg, with clusters of rosy- 
red blossoms, is a most charming variety. 
Mme. Plantier bears pure white blooms in large 
clusters and is suitable forpillars, but is, perhaps, 
better described as a bush. Microphylla, the 
single white form of the curious prickly-hipped 
Indian Rose, is pretty ; likewise Ruga, one of 
the Ayrshire section, of a pale flesh colour and 
very fragrant. Fdlicit^-Perp^tu^e is well known, 
and Vivid, crimson, is a capital pillar Rose. 
Waltham Climber No. 1, with rose-coloured 
blossoms, is a free, bright kind ; and Sweet 
Brier Lady Penzance is one of the best of the 
new Sweet Briers, the colour copper, with a 
peculiar metallic lustre and brignt yellow at 
the base of each petal. 

Rosa rugosa Blanche de Coubert.— 

This is a charming variety of the old Rosa 
rugosa, in which the blossoms are of that 
beautiful pure satiny white common to Rosa 
rugosa alba, but the flowers of this newer form 
are double, or, perhaps, by comparison with 
many other Roses, semi-double would be the 
best expression to use. The blossoms are 
certainly very charming, without any suspicion 
of lumpiness. A great deal of the value of R. 
rugosa is owing to the fact that, left to itself, it 
will form a handsome bush and soon attain 
considerable dimensions by reason of the sturdy 
suckers, which are pushed up so freely. These 
newer varieties are, however, generally grafted 
or budded, so that they cannot increase in the 
manner common to this Rose. Though plants 
on their own roots are, of course, preferaole to 
others, I have seen very good results attained 
in the case of the single white variety (when it 
was scarcer than it is now) by layering the 
shoots directly they were long enough, and 
after that allowing them to remain untouched. 
The result was that each rooted layer pushed up 
suckers of its own when sufficiently strong, and 
in this way a bed of the white variety on its own 
roots was established.—T. 
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deciduous woods is to mix the deciduous with 
tall-growing evergreens, like Hollies, Yews, 
Deodars, and Spruces, planting these not under 
the other trees, but in spots amongst them 
where they will have light above all the year 
through. In this way the two, deciduous and 
evergreen, grow up together without injuring 
one another, and the result in the end is far 
more satisfactory than attempting to grow one 
kind of tree under the other ; as a rule, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding how well things may 
have been done at first, a fow years give the 
most rampant growers the advantage, and 
before the opportunity occurs of making the 
necessary thinning, many things are smothered 
and others get drawn up weakly. In num¬ 
bers of pleasure grounds conditions have 
altered since the grounds were first laid out and 
planted. Trees have grown up and become 
crowded, and shrubs of a strong-growing charac¬ 
ter have usurped far more than the space allotted 
originally to them. By this time, however, objec¬ 
tions to removing the larger trees are raised, the 
thinning out is not well done, and little im¬ 
provement is effected. It cannot be too clearly 
impressed upon persons not practically ac¬ 
quainted with suen matters that the only diffi¬ 
culty they have to surmount in such cases is to 
make up their minds where they will have good 
lofty and luxuriant evergreens and flowering 
shrubs, and where they will have tall trees—for 
they cannot have both on the same spot. Tho 
furnished appearance of pleasure grounds in 
winter depenas almost entirely upon the arrange¬ 
ment of the evergreen plantations, and one 
requires to see a garden well stocked with these 
to understand what a blank they fill in the 
landscape, however limited the view may be. 
A garden has always two aspects. It looks 
best in summer, when both deciduous and ever¬ 
green trees are in their prime ; but if too man} 7 
deciduous subjects are used to the exclusion of 
evergreens, a naked appearance will be pre¬ 
sented in winter. One can see far through the 
leafless branches of deciduous trees, unless the 
backgrounds are well packed with evergreens, 
which should be disposed so as to block the 
view in all objectionable directions after the 
loaves fall off deciduous trees. J. 


SHRUBS IN GARDENS. 
Wherever groups of tall trees are planted or 
exist in grounds, although it may l>e advisable 
to fill up the space under them with bushes of 
dwarfer growth, such plantings can never be¬ 
come healthy shrubberies, whether they bo 
evergreens or deciduous bushes, because none 
of the ornamental shrubs used in gardens will 
succeed satisfactorily under the shade of trees. 
They will grow for a time, and Hollies, Yews, 
and Rhododendrons will do better than most 
other subjects ; but when the shrubs are in¬ 
tended to flower and make handsome specimens, 
they must have full exposure. The common 
Portugal Laurel makes a handsome, compact, 
glossy-foliaged bush, in the open, and in the 
South of England even young bushes flower 
with remarkable freedom ; while under the 
shade of trees it becomes a straggling and poor 
shrub, frequently requiring to be cut down to 
keep it green and dense, and it never flowers. 
It is the same with all shrubs, but in planting 
grounds the fact is often lost sight of, and 
shrubs are planted merely to fill up between de¬ 
ciduous trees which present a bare^aspect in 
winter. The’proper places for evergreens and 
dwarf deciduous shrubs aro tho open spaces on 
the margins of groups of tall trees and on the 
backgrounds of lawns, but always where they 
are not shaded. Under such circumstances the 
growth is healthy, and evergreens look bright 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


A LATE-FLOWERING SPIR.EA 
(S. LINDLEYANA). 

There is a small group of shrubby Spiraeas 
remarkable for their pinnate loaves, and of these 
by far the best known, as well as the largest, is 
that here illustrated—S. Lindleyana—which 
will reach a height of from 12 feet to 15 feet, 
and even higher. It pushes up suckers freely, 
so that when occupying an isolated position 
it usually forms a broad pyramidal mass or 
clump well furnished with its beautiful pinnate 
leaves. From this circumstance it forms a 
really handsome object out of flower, but when 
laden with its large branching panicles of white 
flowers, os herein shown, its beauty is, of course, 
greatly onhanced. This Spiraea is specially 
valuable from the fact that it is the last of the 
genus to unfold its blossoms, though some of the 
others may produce secondary blooms even 
after this is post. S. Lindleyana is, as a rule, at 
its best in August, though in some years it may 
commence to flower in July, and I have also 
noted it in good condition in September. 
Should the winter be mild the leaves are 
retained for long time. Though this Spiraea 
is seen at its best when standing singly, yet 
where associated with other shrubs and ample 
space allowed for its development, it forms a 


Rubus odoratus is a fine-flowering species 
to associate with the Rocky Mountain and 
Nootka Brambles. It most resembles the latter 
in habit of growth and broad, handsome leafage. 
We noticed a fine group of it lately, the flowers 
of a deeper shade of rose-purple than usual, 
although this may have been the result of the 
shaded position in which the plants were grow¬ 
ing. As the name implies, the flowers have a 
delightful scent. 

The scarlet-berried Elder.— This is 
one of the most brilliant berry-bearing shrubs 
we have, but, unfortunately, not often seen in 
gardens. In one garden near Oxford it is 
now magnificent, several large bushes being laden 
with berries, which hang in thick clusters all 
along the shoots, weighing them down in a 
graceful arching manner. The situation is 
partially shaded and, perhaps, favourable, but 
we have never seen this shrub finer. 

Sorbus majestica and S. nepa- 
lensis. —The Pyrus and Sorbus families con¬ 
tain several very handsome trees of moderate 
size, but bold and varied in outline and beauti¬ 
ful in rich leaf-growth. Two that we specially 
noted at Knap Hill are those above mentioned. 
S. majestica is of a pyramidal habit and carries 
a very dense head of large, deep green leaves. 
S. nepalensis is quite as robust as the preceding, 
but its leaves are grey-green above, quite a 
silvery tint below, and lovely when the tree is 
waving in the wind. 

Weigela Eva Rathke is a distinct and 
beautiful variety that will be valued not only 
for its deep rich colour, but for its late and 
successional blooming. We saw a quantity of it 
in Mr. A. Waterer’s nursery at Knap Hill, and 
the plants were gay with flowers, whilst there 
were many buds still to expand. Even small 

S lants were wreathed in bloom, so that it 
owers abundantly when young, but its effect 
when the bushes grow largo and throw out thoir 
arching wands will be superb. It should be 
noted as a shrub to plant by those who have not 
got it. 

Original from 
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One of the later-flowering Spiraeas (S. Lindleyana). 


very imposing feature. Another pinnate¬ 
leaved species is the Siberian S. sorbifolia, 
which usually reaches a height of about 4 feet 
to 5 feet. It blooms earlier than S. Lindleyana, 
and is wanting in the grace and elegance of 
that species. In his monograph of the fSpirteas 
M. Maximowicz places the pinnate-leaved species 
by themselves under the generic name of Sor- 
baria. T. 


and clean in winter when they are seen most, 
and all flowering species flow T er in due season, 
because their growth is properly matured. 
Most kinds of shrubs w ill grow in ordinary soil 
if they have head room. In the course of a few' 
years rich mould from the annually shed leaves 
soon accumulates on tho surface, and is as good 
or better than any manure that can be applied. 
In cutting some very old Rhododendron bushes 
not long since, a rich leaf-mould 0 inches deep 
w’as found imder tho branches, which had 
rooted into it as natural layers, and the roots 
extended in all directions on the surface, satis¬ 
factorily accounting for the luxuriance of many 
of our Rhododendrons here, which were 
originally planted in the natural soil—a poor, 
thirvloam. Indeed, the practice of 
Clearing the leaves out from beneath 
shrubs cannot be too severely condemned, 
because they are the natural and only provi¬ 
sion for the roots, alike protecting them from 
cold, and providing them in time with the very 
kind of food which they require. All evergreens 
shed their leaves annually like other trees, and 
as their foliage is very abundant, it soon forms 
a deep layer on the ground. But, as has been 
hinted, the greatest disappointment results from 
planting them under trees. In winter the 
nakedness of deciduous plantations is an eyesore, 
inducing proprietors to plant, and they act on 
tho impulse of the moment without due reflec¬ 
tion. By far the best way to produce cover in 


Azalea occidentalis. —The chief value 
of this species consists in its flowering later than 
the ordinary Ghent Azaleas, thus lengthening 
the Azalea season by several weeks. Compared 
with some of the best of the earlier-flowering 
sorts—whose tints, however, can scarcely be 
rivalled among outdoor shrubs either in softness 
or brilliancy—it cannot be described as showy. 
The flowers are, nevertheless, produced abund¬ 
antly and in good-sized trusses ; each bloom 
about 2 inches in diameter and, with the excep¬ 
tion of a pale yellow blotch on one petal, pure 
white. Their sweet fragrance adds not a little 
to their charm. The species has already been 
taken in hand by Mr. Anthony Waterer, of 
Knap Hill, with a view to the production of a 
race of Azaleas which shall at once extend the 
season of these shrubs and possess some of the 
delightful colouring of the earlier-flowering 
varieties. Judging by the specimens he has 
already exhibited, w'e may confidently expect a 
large measure of success^ , 
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A hybrid Tobacco (Nicotiana) os a fine-leaved plant. 


THE TOBACCOS. 

The Tobaccos are of much value in the garden, 
the large-leaved kinds, such as theone illustrated, 
N. maerophylla, N. Colossea.and N. wigandioides 
for subtropical gardening. The kind shown is & 
hybrid between the two last-named Nicotianas, 
and is a plant of noble aspect. In rich 
ground and fairly shady position, these large- 
leaved Tol>accoa develop into fine specimens, 
and grow with great rapidity. A group of them 
is very handsome, and they may be also 
associated with plants with similar foliage. By 
the margin of a lake or stream they produce a 
fine picture. Sow the seed on a hot-bed in 
February, and pot on, turning out the plants 
into their prepared positions 
in early June, when all fear of 
frost is over. They will soon 
get established. The most use¬ 
ful kind for the amateur is the 
Sweet-scented Tobacco 
(Nicotiana afiinis) which is a 
great favourite in most gardens 
during the summer months and 
is very easily grown. Being an 
annual, it is readily raised 
from seed, and there is no 
difficulty in getting up a stock 
of plants with only moderate 
means. Of late years this 
variety has been grown more 
in the open than formerly, and 
it is a charming plant for the 
villa garden or for beds in the 
flower garden. It is often seen 
as a dot or centre plant, and, 
being deliciously scented, it is 
always admired. For house or 
conservatory decoration it is 
one of the most useful plants 
we have, and is mostly grown 
in pots, but when planted out 
it does far better than indoors. 

As I find it one of the most use¬ 
ful decorative plants for the 
cool house, I will describe my 
plan of raising and keeping the 
plantB in a healthy condition, 
so as to get abundant supplies 
of bloom for six months in the 
year. The advantage of grow¬ 
ing the Nicotiana is its long- 
lasting free-blooming proper¬ 
ties. There is no plant that 
gives a better return in the way 
of bloom than N. afiinis. For 
cutting, it is not so useful. It 
may be grown to come into 
bloom in a very short time. It 
is not often seen at its best, 
unless when planted out ; but 
it is most telling when a few 
plants are grouped in the cool 
conservatory or greenhouse. As 
a plant for corridor decoration 
it is charming. It opens its 
flowers in the evening, and is 
therefore all the more valuable. 

To raise a good stock of plants 
for early bloom, seed should be 
sown in a pan in February or 
March, and os the seeds are 
very small, it is well to prepare 
pans or pots by thoroughly 
saturating the soil before sow¬ 
ing. A good compost is throe 
parts loain and one of sifted peat 
or leaf-mould, using less loam if 
it be of a heavy nature. When sowing the seed, 
care should be taken to shade from stiong sun¬ 
shine, placing in a temperature of (50 degs. or 
higher. It is a good plan after sowing the 
seed to cover the pans with paper or Sphag¬ 
num till the seeds germinate. Vvhen the seed¬ 
lings are largo enough they should be pricked 
off into pans or boxes ; for house decoration 
3-inch pots may be used. I prefer pans in the 
early part of the year as being more useful, 
taking up less room than pots. After pricking 
off, shading is important, as the young seedlings 
are very tender in a small stale. At the next 
shift out of the pans, if plenty of room is allowed, 
the plants may he potted direct into 5-inch pots 
and grown on in an intermediate house tem¬ 
perature or frames close to the glass. They 
may be allowed to bhRmi in theselpots if 
requiref foooEue gy <$^0 \ j^Dtf^gain 


into 7-inch pots, stopping once while in the 
5-inch pots. iSome may not agree with such 
large pota or stopping, but our conservatory 
being roomy we require extra large plants, and 
by using 6-inch or 7-inch pots we get fine speci¬ 
mens, and they lost in bloom for months if 
liberally fed w r ith liquid-manure. When in 
small pots and a mass of bloom the plants often 
get dry and liecome infested with green-fly and 
the foliage becomes of a sickly yellow hue ; 
hence the advantage of ample root Rpaco and 
plenty of feeding. Fumigation with Tobacco or 
dipping readily kills the fly, but when well 
grown and liberally treated there is little 
trouble in this way. If a few plants can be 
planted out in a moist border tney are much 


progress in the open. If deficient of roots or 
drawn by being too long in the boxes, shading 
and stopping the long Bhoots will do good. A 
group or bed in a sheltered corner is most effec¬ 
tive, as in exposed positions wind gives the plants 
a ragged appearance. The plant being a gross 
feeder and requiring a lot of moisture, should 
get plenty in dry weather ; also feeding when 
planted out in the open. Plants may be had in 
bloom through the winter months if required, 
but the growth is weaker and the flowers less 
fragrant, as often damp affects the blooms dur¬ 
ing dull weather. When grown for winter 
decoration, a light, dry, airy nouse is essential, 
and I prefer 5-inch pots, sowing in August and 
keeping the plants in a cold frame till October. 

They then bloom freely for 
some time if kept near the light 
and clean. O. 


finer than grown in pots, and last the whole 
summer. The foliage of planted-out specimens 
assumes much finer proportions and the flowers 
are much larger. For h succession a sowing 
in May and another at the end of July will keep 
a conservatory gay for many months ; the last 
two sowings, if sow*n thinly in pans, the seed¬ 
lings potted into 3-inch pots, aftei wards into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, the smaller size for the last 
lot, will be all that is required. For planting 
out in the open ground early in June, oue shift 
out of the seed-pans into boxes of good soil will 
be all that is required, allowing ample space be¬ 
tween the plants in the boxes to prevent draw¬ 
ing. When boxes are used, there is less trouble 
than with pots ; the plants require to bo treated 
like a half-hardy annual and be given plenty of 
moisture. When ready to plant, they lift with 
good balls of earth and roots, and make rapid 


SUMMER BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

A season like the present brings 
out very clearly the advantage 
of putting out well-prepared 
plants of good size rather than 
w eakly stuff, that being crow'ded 
together in boxes has very often 
the greater portion of its roots 
tom away in the removal and 
is a long time making any 
show r , especially if the weather 
keeps dry for several w'eeks 
following planting-time. Plants, 
on the other hand, turned out 
singly from pots if thoroughly 
well soaked receive no check, 
but start into growth at once, 
and where this is the cose 
flower gardens are looking very 
gay, especially when the fact is 
taken into consideration that 
for the last two months we have 
hardly had enough rain to 
damp the surface of the ground, 
except a very slight shower 
about the middle of June. I 
said above, plants turned out 
singly from pots were producing 
the best effect, but to these 
must be added batches of sturdy 
hardy plants, cuttings of which 
were inserted in autumn, 
transferred thinly for a time 
to a well prepared bed, and 
when required thoroughly 
soaked w ith water and carefully 
lifted to avoid any mutilation 
of the root. Antirrhinums are 
among the best of our hardy 
plants in a dry season, and I am 
very pleased with the habit and 
flowering properties of three 
distinct shades in white, crim¬ 
son, and yellow that were 
selected from a batch of seed¬ 
lings. Beds of considerable 
size can be made very beautiful 
by planting the Antirrhinums 
in bold clumps and filling in 
with dwarf Ageratum, Mesem- 
bryanthemuui, Manglesi Pelar¬ 
gonium, and Vesuvius or Ball of 
Fire Tropa?olum, os the colours 
may be required. Possibly 
Vesuvius Trapreolum is the 
very best plant that can be 
found to associate with a vigorous strain of 
White Antirrhinum. Other hardy plants that 
show to advantage on a dwarf white carpet 
(planted together in sufficient quantity so that 
one gets a good idea of the beauty alike of flower 
and foliage) are the varieties of herbaceous 
Lobelias. The remarks above as to the advan¬ 
tage of turning out well-established plants from 
single pots or to so manage as to avoid root- 
mutilation are peculiarly applicable to bedding 
Tropieolums ; they are so tender and brittle 
in root and foliage that when once they are 
allowed to get crowded separation is not an easy 
matter. Those who want a first-rate dry- 
w'eather plant as a dwarf yellow cannot do better 
than trust to Mrs. Clibran Tropaolum. It is far 
more enduring in a season like the present than 
the Calceolarias or yellow Violas. Pelargoniums, 
whether Zonal, vanegated, Ivy-leaved, or scented 
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are all looking well. Growth made is sturdy rather 
than vigorous, and those varieties grown for 
their flowering properties are a mass of bloom. 

I do not care much about the variegated or tri- ' 
color forms, but make an exception in favour of 
Manglesi, Lady Plymouth, and Chelsea Gem ; 
the double pink flowers of the last contrast 
beautifully with the bright variegation. 

R. P. 


Gypsophila elegans.— The Gypsophila 
seems to have become an indispensable flower, 
and even the flower-sellers in the streets use 
much of it in the place of Fern for giving 
lightness and grace to button-holes and sprays. 
The variety at present in use is G. elegans, a 
hardy annual, having the same elegant habit as 
the later and perennial species (G. paniculate), I 
whilst its flowers are larger. Between the two 
a very long succession of this flower can be 
maintained, and those who have to supply out 


ordinary way of these Lilies. It is easy to 
imagine how beautiful these Arums look with 
their rich foliage and pure white flowers grow¬ 
ing out of the water. I can see no reason why, 
if once well rooted, Arums growing in ponds 
should not bo ablo to stand any winter, now 
that I have seen them live through the continued 
weeks of exceedingly severe frost in the January 
and February of 1895, and the mild winter of 
1895-96.—H. H., Stockton Rectory, Shifnal, 
Salop. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA. 

This is a charming climber for a warm, sunny 
wall, and will cover many feet of space in a 
comparatively short time. It is hardier than 
the Passion-flower, and wherever the Passion¬ 
flower grows freely the Mountain Clematis may 
be planted. I have seen it completely cover a 
low building, running up over the roof, where 
the^ position was warm and sunny. It will 


other Brodireas, only something for it to climb 
upon is most essential. Some Brodiaeas I have 
seen were entwined around Bamboo canes 3 feet or 
more in height, and bore at the top of the canes 
close heads consisting of twenty or more flowers, 
which arc of a deep rose colour.—G. 


ORCHIDS. 

BURLINGTONIAS. 

While somo despise the smaller - flowering 
Orchids such as are contained in this genus, 
others admire them, and certainly where any¬ 
thing approaching a representative collection is 
aimed at they ought to be included. It is only 
a small genus, comprising about seven or eight 
distinct species, these being rather email-growing 
pseudo-bulbous epiphytes. They may be grown 
in either the East India or Cattleya-house and are 



Clematis montana. From a photograph by Mrs. Arkell, The Close, Fairforrt. 


flowers in quantity will find them both worthy 
of their attention. Several sowings of G. elegans 
should be made to keep up a supply of its 
flowers till those of G. paniculata in the 
borders appear, whilst a late sowing of the 
annual kind again comes in after the perennial 
sort is over. 


Arum Lily growing in open ponds. 

—It may interest some of your readers to know 
that I have succeeded in growing the Arum Lily 
in water in the open. I have several times tried 
to do this, but hitherto the Lilies have never 
survived the winter. In May, 1894, when I 
was dividing the Arum bulbs, I threw about a 
dozen of them, with the ball of earth attached, 
into a pond some 2 feet or 3 feet deep, with a 
muddy bottom. These lived through the 
exceptionally severe winter that followed, and 
in the summer of 1895 threw up an abundance of 
foliage, but no flower-spikes, snowing that thev 
were thoroughly rootea in the mud of the pond. 
This year they are verv_aJyrong, healths plants 
in full bloom, and apparently iocrcaaiag m>the 


flower on spurs, or on the young shoots of the 
previous year. Where there is room to train in 
the young shoots, long wreaths of blossom may 
be cut for decorations. The white, star-shaped 
flowers are produced very freely in May, some¬ 
times in April. It is easily propagated from 
cuttings or layers. E. H. 


Lilium Parry! is a handsome Californian 
Lily that belongs to the pardalinum group, and 
has rich yellow flowers spotted with olack, 
strong shoots bearing a dozen or even more 
blooms. It is easily grown in moist, peaty soil 
with the partial shade of shrubs near, and those 
who have a suitable place for it might plant a 
bold group. 

Brodieea volubilis. — This charming 
Broditea, in addition to its peculiar habit, so 
different from that of all other species, is besides 
handsome in flower. It is rarely seen at all, 
either at shows or in gardens, and yet there is 
no more difficulty in growing it than there is 


most satisfactory in shallow suspended baskets. 
The flower-spikes are produced at various times 
from the base of the pseudo-bulbs and bear a 
number of small flowers, the sepals and petals 
usually rather insignificant, the lip being the 
most showy part of the flower. The roots 
are not large, but very plentifully produced 
when the plants are healthy, and they like a 
very open compost consisting largely of Sphag¬ 
num Moss and charcoal, which is apt to get too 
close if used in a greater proportion than one to 
three of Moss. About an inch of this material 
is sufficient for medium-sized plants, using a 
little more for large specimens or made-up 
baskets. It is in the atmospheric treatment that 
growers usually go wrong with Burlingtonias, 
these small-growing Orchids not being able to 
withstand fluctuations of moisture so well as 
grosser growing and feeding species. When the 
atmospheric conditions are right many of the 
Burlingtonias push out their roots over the top 
of the compost, and these serve the purpose of 
auxiliary conductors of moisture to tne plants, 
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and are possibly as important as those in the 
compost below. They do not like disturbance 
at the roots, and m basketing the plants, 
especial care should be taken with the drainage, 
thus obviating the necessity of frequent repot¬ 
ting. All the species are very subject to the 
attacks of white scale, this being most difficult 
to eradicate. The plants must bo frequently 
sponged, and even then probably somo will 
remain at the bases of the leaves and among 
the roots at the junction with the pseudo 
bulbB. Cleaning must, however, be persevered 
with, or ill-success will be the result, as 
no plant can make a free growth with the 
continual drain upon its resources that the 
presence of insects entails. A deal of 
attention is needed in watering during the time 
the plants are in active growth, a good washing 
from the syringe being very helpful on bright 
days. Burlingtonias like a clear light and only 
need shading when the sun is very bright, the 
foliage being thicker and more solid than on 
some larger-growing plants. While at rest they 
must not be allowed to remain dry at the root 
long, as the pseudo-bulbs soon waste under this 
treatment, which is not necessary to induce 
them to flower. I have seen Burlingtonias well 
grown on blocks with Sphagnum alone, but a 
good deal more attention is required if grown 
in this way. The species most generally grown 
are— 

B. Candida, a very graceful and pretty plant 
when in blossom. The racemes are pendulous, 
bearing from three to six or more beautifully 
marked flowers, each about 1J inches across, 
pure white, excepting a yellow stain on the lip. 
This is usually the first to bloom, being generally 
in full beauty in May, and the flowers last about 
three weeks in perfection. It was introduced 
from Demerara in 1834. 

B. decora is the most difficult to keep in 
health, as its straggling habit of growth makes 
it necessary to peg the pseudo-bulbs down to 
the compost f requently. If this is not attended 
to they get weaker every season and soon have 
a very untidy appearance. This produces 
longer racemes than the last species, the sepals 
ana petals being very pale rose, the lip pure 
white. This is very inconstant in its time of 
flowering, but is now at its best in some places. 
A larger-growing, brighter-coloured form is 
B. decora picta. The typical plant was intro¬ 
duced in 18.32 from Brazil. 

B. fragraks, as its name implies, has scented 
flowers, but their fragrance is not liked by 
everyone. It is a compact-growing, free-flower¬ 
ing plant, introduced from Brazil in 1850. The 
blossoms are pure white, exoepting a stain of 
yellow on the lip. G. 


a striking resemblance, especially in its delicate 
blush and pale tinted forms. The yellow- 
flowered variety, however, is specially distinct 
and charming, and serves to distinguish it from 
V. phceniceum, as we do not get this colour in 
that variable species. 


Annuals. —Good batches of those annuals 
that stand well in water, m Godetias, Corn¬ 
flowers, Stocks, Malope, and Sweet Peas are of 
value. It seems rather strange to advocate the 
mulching of beds of annuals, but where they 
have been sown mainly to secure cut flowers 
such treatment will be found advisable, if not 
imperative, if a long sustained season is required. 
The best things we have at present are Sweet 
Peas, the two varieties of Malope, Iceland 
Poppies, and the small-flowered single Helian- 
thus, and last, although not least, the varieties 
of Sweet Sultan. Where the ground was not 
thoroughly well prepared the annuals are 
decided failure, the drought having brought 
them to a premature end. Plants raised some¬ 
what late for autumn cutting, as Scabious, or 
for autumn transplanting, as Wallflowers, had 
to receive special treatment. The borders had 
a good dressing of manure, and were dug up 
deeply. They received a slight treading to settle 
them down, and, drills being drawn, a good 
soaking of water was given an hour or two before 
the seed was sown. 

Oxfordshire wild flowers.— With all 
the country round parched and bare the beauty 
of the water flowers is doubly welcome. The 
streams that intersect the meadows in Oxford 
shire are now in many places very gay with a 
tangled but lovely mass of flowering Rush, 
Arrowhead, Water Plantain, giant Buttercups, 
Loosestrife and Meadowsweet rising out of 
carpets of Forget-me-not and white Bedstraw. 

Verbasenm Blattaria is a pretty Mullein 
not often seen. At a casual glance one might 


mistake it for V. phceniceum. to wtpehit 
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OPEN-AIR TOMATOES. 

Many err in sowing the seed of plants intended 
for planting against outside walls too soon ; 
consequently the plants become pot-bound, and 
the wood hard long before the weather is fit for 
transplanting them. Where fear of this evil 
exists, it will be well to pot the plants on, as 
they will Boon root round the balls, and may 
then safely be kept in frames or a cool-house for 
another fortnight, if need be. I have a small 
batch of plants brought on in advance of the 
main lot, and finally potted into, say, 10-inch 
pots, with a view to sinking them into the border 
of a south wall. This, in warm districts, may 
be done at the end of this month, and if, after 
the cavity has been taken out, a good thickness 
of rotten manure is placed in the bottom, and 
the holo in the pot made much (larger, the 
roots will soon push through the bottom, and, 
taking advantage of the rich food provided, 
will grow away and fruit well. The pots 
should bo sunk just below the ground-level, 
so that a liberal mulch of short manure 
can be given in order to conserve the mois¬ 
ture and also to encourage surface - roots. 
Bearing in mind the root - restriction this 
batch is subject to, water must always be 
supplied with a liberal hand, and when sufficient 
fruit is set, the leading growths must be 

8 inched, all side laterals being likewise kept off. 

if course, some method of protection must be 
devised, or cutting winds and even late frosts 
may cripple the plants. A very good plan is to 
put wide boards on either side of them and to 
place some Yew or Laurel boughs in front. 
These admit sufficient sun-heat and light, and 
yet screen the growth from harm. Those plants 
which are to form the principal batch for out¬ 
door work, and which will not be planted out 
until the beginning of June, must l>e gradually 
hardened off in frames, being fully exposed on 
fine sunny days, as in the case of the above- 
named lot. If any signs of exhaustion show 
themselves, a good surface-dressing of loam and 
artificial manure must be given. It is well to 
prqpare the stations under walls for Tomatoes 
some time before actual planting, so as to give 
them an opportunity of settling. There is then 
less fear of excessive evaporation, and the plants 
generally go away better than when put into 
newly-disturbed soil. When preparing, add a 
little good loamy soil and rotten manure, mixing 
it thoroughly and making it firm. I should here 
add that on the plants that are to bo plunged a 
few fruits may set while in the frames. These 
should not be removed, as they will swell off in 
spite of the removal to an outdoor temperature, 
and, ripening extra early, prove most useful, 
especially where no indoor Tomatoes are grown. 

Je 

PEAS. 

So far as the tables of the rich are concerned, 
large Peas are each year becoming more and 
more unpopular. For ordinary Pea-eaters and 
those who want to make the most of their land, 
it matters not how large the variety so long as 
it is tender, sweet, ana of good colour ; but pri¬ 
vate gardeners having to study their employers’ 
tastes will, it is evident, have to confine them¬ 
selves for the most part to small and medium¬ 
sized Peas. Of course, all must grow the small 
round section for first early use, none of the 
larger sorts doing their work in anything like 
so short a time ; and for following Chelsea Gem 
I think William I. is still the best, the new 
Oxonian, although doubtless a good Pea, not 
being, in my opinion, equal to that sterling 
variety. At one time I thought it a more con¬ 
tinuous cropper, but after another trial under 
exactly the same conditions, I see no difference 
in that respect, and William I. is of far better 
colour—a great consideration in private gar¬ 
dens. That well-known Pea, Wordsley Wonder, 
is a capital variety, being all that can be 
desired both as regards cropping qualities, 


colour, and flavour. It is of a most convenient 
height for amateurs and all who have difficulty 
in procuring tall Pea-rods. Although, of course, 
the yield per single row is less from these 
medium growers than from the taller section, 
this deficiency is made up by allowing far less 
space than is practicable with tall Peas, or if 
ordinary room is left, Cauliflowers, Potatoes, or 
Lettuces may be grown in the spaces. That 
grand old Pea, Laxtoms Fillbasket, is still to be 
had true from various seedsmen, and I intend 
in future to grow plenty of it, as it would be hard 
to beat by any of the newer medium-sized 
Peas. 

The best crops of this delicious Pea I ever 
saw were grown on a lightish soil in shallow 
trenches, mulching and watering being practised 
as soon os the bloom appeared. This, 1 think, 
is the best method to follow in the culture of all 
the medium-growing varieties, except on soils 
that are naturally very moist. Perhaps the 
best all-round summer Pea is Criterion, it 
being the nearest approach to Ne Plus Ultra of 
any Pea we have, though not growing quite so 
tall. It may be sown for succession close on 
the heels of William I., and right on till the 
June sowings of Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, 
and other late Peas are mode, and though too 
tall for ordinary field culture, it would, I am 
certain, pay well in market gardens, even 
though stakes had to be used for its support. 
Veitch’s Perfection must be included in the 
list of first-class Peas. True, it requires 
good culture, but this it well repays. Omega, 
another old Pea of somewhat short growth, 
may still be regarded as one of the very 
best from a quality point of view, and just 
the very Pea for amateurs. It crops continually 
and well and possesses the richest flavour, while 
its deep green colour is very taking on the table. 
For this latter class of cultivators, perhaps the 
most useful Pea for extra late purposes is 
Walker’s Perpetual Bearer. Its average height 
is 3 feet, quality first-rate for a late Pea, its 
great mildew-resisting powers adding greatly to 
its value. I had almost forgotten Autocrat. Its 
drought-resisting powers on hot, dry soils are 
wonderful. It yields abundantly and over an 
exceptionally long period, the pods, which are 
of a dense green colour, filling slowly, which is 
of great advantage when grown with other sorts’ 
a succession being thereby secured. 

More might be added to the list, but the fore¬ 
going will be found to satisfy where large varie¬ 
ties are objected to. Raisers of medium-sized 
Peas may rest assured that such will in the future 
be almost exclusively grown in first-class private 
gardens. _ J. 

OauUflowers. —I do not think that we 
shall easily beat the Early London Cauliflower 
for sowing in the autumn and for cutting before 
Peas come in. Early London is at least a fort¬ 
night earlier than Walcheren if sown at the same 
date, and this makes all the difference in prices, 
as the market value of Cauliflowers drops con¬ 
siderably as soon os Peas can be obtained. We 
have been cutting this variety from autumn- 
sown plants for some days past. I do not wish 
to say a word against the Walcheren variety, 
as it is one of the very best kinds of which to 
make successive sowings ; but where earliness 
combined with good size is required, Early 
London must be grown. The Pearl has often 
been praised in your pages, and to come in 
succession to early varieties nothing can be 
better. If this is a selected stock from 
Walcheren—as it is generally supposed to be— 
it is very distinct and true, being dwarf and 
compact, the heads of good shape and colour. I 
have never met with much success from autumn 
sowings of the Autumn Giant type, and though 
this has been recommended I cannot think it 
advisable in gardens where the soil is light. 
These big Cauliflowers appear to me to want the 
cooler days and nights of autumn to bring them 
to perfection.—B. 

Helenlum Bolanderi.— This, one of the earliest 
flowering varieties of this showy family, appears to be able 
to resist the drought much better than many hardy flowers 
of the present time. 

The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping qf Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden qf British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravingt from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price Us. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-press on Anest lan dmans 
paper, well bound in vsilusn. One Gutman nett. Through M 
Booksellers, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PALMS AND DRACAENAS IN DEVON¬ 
SHIRE. 

In t the equablo climate engendered by the prox¬ 
imity of the Gulf-stream, which trends on the 
South Devon coast, Bub-tropical gardening can 
be indulged in with every prospect of success, 
and for lasting effects, as well as for impressive 
form, in the hardier Palms and Dracaenas are 
found the most useful subjects. In South 
Devon, Cornwall, the Channel and Scilly 
Islands, and Ireland, there are thousands of 
large Dracaenas and many scores of fine Palms 
that flower each year with a consistency that 
proves them to be as thoroughly at home as if 
their surroundings were the blue skies and bluer 
waters of the Mediterranean seaboard. At the 
present moment, in a garden not a mile from 
where I write, handsome spec imens of the Palms 
Corypha australis and Chamreropsexcelsa, which 


and Dracaenas should be planted in well-drained 
soil, a light loam suiting them well. The sub¬ 
soil should be well broken up at the time of 
planting, so that the roots, as the specimens 
assume large dimensions, may have no difficulty 
in spreading and descending. Shelter from cold 
and boisterous winds is advisable, cutting blasts 
being less easily endured than cold. Snow 
should never be allowed to lodge among the 
leaves of Palms or Dracaenas as, if allowed to 
remain, it almost invariably produces rot at its 
oint of contact with the stem or leaf-stalk. A 
amp water-logged soil is, in this northern lati¬ 
tude, quite unsuitable to the well-being of these 
subjects. S. \V. F. 

Tropseolumtuberosum — In “Garden¬ 
ing Notes from Cumberland,” “ W. H. L.” 
mentions the above Tropa-olum and notes that 
last year it did not yield a single flower or 
tuber. If the tubers are planted out in May or 
June, growth takes place so late that the frost 



Dracama australis and Chamaorops excelsa in a Devonshire garden. 


have beenin their present situation for‘20 years, are 
now in flower, while amongst them tall Dracaenas 
are bearing huge panicles of ivory - white 
inflorescence. Many are imbued with the 
erroneous opinion that a Palm must necessarily 
be tender, but given a sheltered position this is 
not so, as is proved by instances where they 
have flourished as far north as Yorkshire. In 
the south-west, indeed, they occasionally ripen 
seeds which have been found as fertile as the 
imported. In the long-continued and severe 
frost of the opening months of 1895 cases came 
under my notice where Palms were uninjured, 
although Veronicas, Laurels, and Rhododen¬ 
drons surrounding them were killed or badly 
cut. The best Palms for planting out are 
Chamrerops excelsa, C. Fortunei, and Corypha 
australis, and of Dracaenas, D. australis, D. 
indivisa, and seedlings between the two varie¬ 
ties. Fertile seed being produced by the old 
Dracaenas, plants with variations of habit are 
often raised, which are occasionally found to 
surpass their paren|5"irt be&uty 
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often arrives ere the advent of the first flower. 
It is therefore well to start the tubers in heat 
and to plant out at the end of April or com¬ 
mencement of May when they will have made 
a good ball of roots and top-growth a foot or 
more in length. Thus treated, the blossoms 
commence to open early in August and during 
September are very showy, garlanding the 
neighbouring climbers with wreaths of 
vivid scarlet and orange, the flowers on long 
footstalks being thrown well out from the 
foliage. The amount of tubers produced by one 
plant is prodigious, one tuber otten multiplying 
itself an hundredfold. If left in the ground 
during the winter they generally rot, so should 
be lifted and stored in sand as soon as the foliage 
is touched by frost. T. speciosum is a difficult 
subject to manage successfully in the south of 
England. After five failures it is at length doing 
well with me. Planted in rich and porous soil, 
in a position where the sun shines on its roots 
but for a few minutes in the morning, it has 
grown strongly, having already made growth 


10 feet high, which is now covered with its 
brilliant scarlet flowers, which, in the sunlight 
that reaches their upper shoots, glow like fire. 
In Scotland this Tropaeolum, as is well known, 
grows like a weed, but in the south-west of 
England it is rarely conspicuous.—S. W. F., 
Torquay. 


ALSTRCEMERIAS FROM SEED. 

I have raised plants of a White Alstroeraeria 
from seed for the greenhouse, and wish to know 
whether the plants should be plunged in fibre 
like bulbs. The pots are at present standing in 
the open.— Inquirer. 

* # * “Inquirer” would have materially 
assisted us in our desire to furnish information 
by stating the age of the plants and also the 
variety grown. The many species and forms cf 
this beautiful genus are as varied in their require - 
ments as they are in hardiness and timeof flower¬ 
ing. In the absence of precise information, how¬ 
ever, we may reasonably assume that the White 
Alstroemcria referred to is A. pelegrina alba 
(the Lily of the Incas), probably the most chaste 
and beautiful of this useful group. It is, how¬ 
ever, a tender kind, and must always be grown 
secure from frost, preferably in a cool green¬ 
house. Seedlings of this charming plant 
require very liberal treatment in their earlier 
stages, and if sown thickly in pots or pans 
should be transplanted as soon as large enough, 
four in a 5-inch pot or five in a 6-inch pot being 
quite enough to permit of the full develop¬ 
ment of the tubers. The soil best suited is loam, 
peat, leaf-soil, together with some well-rotted 
manure, about one-sixth, and a little sharp 
sand. The plants should be grown on till they 
exhibit signs of decay naturally, at which time 
water should be gradually withheld. When the 
growths are fully ripened off, the pots contain¬ 
ing them may be plunged in a9hes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in the open. With young seedling plants 
extremes of dryness should be avoided, and 
therefore sufficient water must be given to keep 
the tubers comparatively plump. Plunged in 
the open in their pots, water once a week will 
be sufficient to secure this condition. If the 
seedlings have been transplanted several in a 
pot, as suggested above, it will be best to 
transfer them to 8-inch or 9-inch pots, with as 
little disturbance as possible when restarting 
into growth. But should the young plants bo 
in any way crowded in their present pots, the 
best results will be secured by shaking them out 
early in tho ensuing autumn, and replanting the 
largest tubers five or six into pots 8 inches cr 
9 inches across. The soil above named will suit 
them well, affording a fair amount of drainage, 
and when in full growth give liberal supplies cf 
water at the root. A little clear soot-water 
twice a week will give colour to the foliage. 


EDGINGS OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Although garden walks are mostly edged with 
Box or some of the tiles that are termed 
ornamental, we do occasionally come across a 
very pretty exception, where the ownor has 
edged his walks or borders with flowering 
plants, and with the result that he gets a 
greatly increased display of flowers. The fol¬ 
lowing are only a few of the many good things 
that may be used—viz., 

Akabis albida, white-flowered, makes an 
excellent edging, if dibbled in pieces about 
6 inches apart, and allowed to grow into a 
mass. It is covered with snow-white flowers 
in early spring, ard when the flowers die away 
clip over with the hand-shears, and a lovely 
green edging will be assured the rest of the 
year. 

Antknnaria tomentosa, a neat dwarf- 
growing plant, with silvery foliage, makes a 
pretty edging all the year round, and with the 
additional attraction of a good show of bloom 
in its season. 

Daisies of all colours make excellent edgings, 
but the double red and white are the most 
popular. They are so readily increased by 
division that the only trouble with them when 
the edging gets too broad is to take up and 
replant. They soon fill up into a regular 
edging. 

Dianthus, or Pinks, single and double, are 
amongst the very best of edging plants for 
gardens. In many of the really old-fashioned 
gardens the fragrance, pf these lovely flowers in 
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June is one of the things to remember. They 
are very readily propagated by division, dibbling 
the pieces in about 6 inches apart, and, when 
the old flowers are clipped off, the Pink edging 
is not easily surpassed by any other plant in 
cultivation. 

Cerastium (the Mouse-ear Chickweed) is 
an excellent subject for edgings, being both orna¬ 
mental in foliage and in flower, bo that when the 
flowers begin to fade just clip them off, and a 
lovely grey edging is left. 

Pmox subulata (MossPink), a dense-growing 
carpet plant, covered with lively pink flowers, 
ana planted as an edging, has a lovely effect, 
especially if a few rough stones are laid along 
for it to creep over. 

Primroses of the common single kinds make 
good edgings, and are very lovely in early 
spring when covered in bloom. They may be 
used in mixed colours, or separate, according to 
choice, the single white being one of the first to 
bloom. The woodland Primrose answers admir¬ 
ably. 

Pyrethrum, or Golden Feather, especially 
the double-flowered lace-leaf kinds, make 
excellent edgings, either of foliage or flower. 
They are of the easiest culture, raised from seed 
sown in spring. 

Saxifrages of several kinds, such as the old 
favourite known as London Pride, Saxifraga 
umbrosa, and others, are unrivalled for edgings, 
and their pretty feathery flowers, when seen on 
good established edgings, are very striking, 
and when once planted they last for a long time 
without any attention. 

Seditms, or Stonecrops, are well adapted for 
edgings, and make a glorious display of bloom 
at this time of year, and in dry soils, where 
many plants are difficult to keep alive, these 
plants and their near relatives, the Houseleeks, 
make capital edging plants. 

Thrift is one of the oldest of garden edgings, 
and is very neat and pretty at all times, but 
when covered with innumerable rosy heads of 
flower it gives a glow of colour to the humblest 
garden. It will grow anywhere, or in any kind 
of soil or situation. G. 


Physostegia virginica alba.— A pure 
white form of Physostegia virginica is a good 
hardy flower that many should grow. The type 
itself is very pretty, lasts long in flower, and is 
most useful for cutting, and this white variety 
should be even more valuable. The large open- 
mouthed flowers are thickly disposed on a tong 
spike, which grows nearly 1 yard high. The 
type itself is in cultivation under a number of 
names. 

Delphinium grandiflorum.— This is a 
plant greatly to be desired, but I have never 
been able to keep it through a winter in the 
open myself, nor have I ever known anybody 
who could, nor have I ever seen an established 
plant in a private or nursery garden. On the 
other hand, it is undeniable that the principal 
nurserymen who deal in these sorts of things 
continue to offer it at a .price varying from 
about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. or 5s., though it never 
seems to get cheaper. It is clear, therefore, 
that it must be grown (and to some extent 
multiplied) somewhere, and what I want to 
know is whether this is done in these islands (in 
warm light soils, for instance) or whether they 
manage these things better in France. The 
Bingle D. sinense is itself little more than a bien¬ 
nial, but then this is raised from seed with the 
utmost ease, which, of course, does not apply 
to the double variety.—J. C. 
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HARDEN PESTS. 

THE ONION-FLY (ANTHOMYIA 
CEPARUM). 

Onion-growers have very good reason to dread 
the attacks of the grubs of this very harmless 
little fly, and it is one of their greatest enemies. 
Like most insects it is much more abundant in 
some years than in others, and they have been 
known when very plentiful to entirely destroy 
crops of Onions, Shallots, Leeks, ana Garlic. 
They may be found several together or singly 
within the bulbs, so that when once a bulb is 
attacked it is impossible to do anything to kill 



Fig. 1.—Section of Onion, showing the position of the 
eggs (oa) and direction (c) in winch the larva (d) 
enters the bulb (6). 


the grubs, as any means which we have which 
would do so would necessarily kill the plants 
also, so that every attention must be given to 
preventing an attack by reducing, as far 
as possible, the number of the flies, and 
taking such steps as will keep those that 
exist away from the beds. The best rneanB we 
can employ in regard to diminishing the number 
of the flies is to at once remove from the beds 
any plants which have been attacked, taking 
every care when doing so not to leave any grubs 
behind in the ground. The roots should be 



Fig. 2.—Onion-fly. Larva, chrysalis, and perfect fly 
(all magnified). 

taken up with a trowel or spud, and at once put 
in some receptacle out of which the grubs 
cannot drop, and then burnt as soon os possible. 
It is of no use throwing them into a rubbish- 
heap, for if the grubs are nearly full grown they 
will undergo their transformations and become 
flies just os if the plants had been left in the 
ground. If for any reason cremation is impos¬ 
sible, the roots should be buried not less than a 
foot below the surface, and the ground over 
them made as firm as possible. The holes made 
by removing the plants should be filled up 
with lime, gas-lime, soot, or strong brine, 
so as to kill any grubs which have 


been left behind. The plants which are 
infested may easily be known by their leaves 
drooping, turning yellow, and emitting a smell; 
and if a few of the scales of the roots are 
removed the grubs will probably be seen. 
Ground which has borne an infested crop should 
afterwards be well trenched, and the upper spit 
laid at the bottom, so as to bury the chrysalides 
which are formed in the earth so deep that the 
flies when they emerge will not he able to reach 
the surface. Among the various methods which 
have been tried for preventing the flies laying 
their eggs on the roots, the following are the 
most useful: Earthing up the bulbs so as 
to cover them as high as a little above the 
neck, strewing sand soaked in paraffin-oil 
about the drills. Or watering with 1 pint of 
common carbolic acid, added to 1 quart of soft- 
soap dissolved in 1 gallon of boiling water. 
Stir and shake it up until the soap and 
the acid are thoroughly mixed. To one 
part of this mixture add thirty parts of water. 
This is also said to be of use when the plants 
are attacked, and so is a good watering after 
strewing sand soaked in paraffin-oil, but I doubt 
very much if they are of any practical use when 
the grubs are within the bulbs. The female 
flies lay their eggs at the base of the leaves, and 
the young grubs work their way down into .the 
bulbs, which they feed on ana soon destroy. 
When full grown they either become chrysalides 
within the roots or descend into the soil and 
there undergo their transformations. The flies 
are about three-tenths of an inch in length, and 
measure six-tenths across their wings. They 
are of an ashy-grey colour and sparingly covered 
with fine hairs. The male and female are 
much alike, but the former has a few black 
stripes across the body. The full-grown grubs 
are three-tenths of an inch in length, and are 
white, shining, and fleshy. They have no legs, 
the head is pointed, and the grub gradually 
becomes wider towards the tail, where it 
terminates very abruptly, as if part had been 
cut off. Round the edge of the last joint are 
eight small fleshy points. The chrysalides are 
oval and about a I of an inch in length. 

_ G. S. S. 

Vermin in soil. —In reply to the enclosed 
from “F. E. F.,” the insects which you send 
are the grubs of the daddy-long-legs or crane- 
fly. They were, no doubt, introduced into 
your garden in the soil you used as a dressing. 
It is in weedy, neglected land and in Grass that 
these insects breed most freely. In about a 
month’s time they will cease to trouble you, as 
they will then be full grown, and will become 
chrysalides. No insecticides that you can apply 
will kill them, but a thorough watering with 
strong liquid-manure, such as a solution of salt, 
nitrate of Boda, or guano, is very useful, as it 
helps the plants, ana is distasteful to the grubs. 
You may trap them by burying pieces of 
Turnip, Mangold, or Potatoes just below the 
surface, or by laying pieces of turf, board, slate, 
or tiles about, under which they will creep at 
night. Examine the traps every morning.— 
G. S. S. 

Grubs on Asparagus - bed. — Mv 

Asparagus-bed was infested with a small grub 
last year, and I find them coming again with a 
red-fly with white spots on its back. Can you 
tell me what I can do to destroy them, as 
they spoil the foliage, and I am afraid will 
injure the growth for another season?— Mrs. 
Faulkner. 

* # * In reply to the enclosed from “Mrs. 
Faulkner,” the insects on your Asparagus are 
the grubs of the Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris 
asparagi). The red-fly you speak of is no 
doubt this beetle. When the plants have grown 
up sufficiently high the pests may be shaken 
into an open umbrella or on to a wide piece of 
board freshly tarred or painted so as to be sticky. 
When disturbed they drop to the ground and 
feign to be dead. The grubs cling on so tightly 
to the plants that it is not much use trying to 
shake them off, but the shoots on which they 
are may be cut off after cutting is finished for 
the season. The Grass may be washed or 
syringed with Paris Green or London Purple 
4 oz., soft-soap 4 lb., and twice the bulk of the 
former of lime to 60 gallons of water. Keep 
the solution well mixed ; or 7 lb. of soft-soap 
and the extract from 6 lb. of Quassia chips, 
mixed with 100 gallons of water.—G. 8. S. 
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as it will flower beautifully in this way. If the 
bulbs are planted in the autumn, the young 
shoots will frequently appear above ground by the 
winter, when a little looso litter maybe sprinkled 
over for protection. When this Lily was first 
sent here from Bermuda in quantity there used 
to be a sprinkling of the typical L. longiflorum, 
but of late years the stock seems to be quite 
true. The typical kind is in many respects 
much inferior to tho variety Harrisi. When 
attention was first directed to this Lily it was 
at times sold under two names—Harrisi and 
floribundum, but this last seems now to be alto¬ 
gether dropped, and rightly so, as the two were 
really identical. 

The specific name of longiflorum conferred 
upon the type is now somewhat of a misnomer, 
as in length of bloom it is surpassed not only by 
its own varieties, but also by L. neilgherrense 
and L. philippense as well. L. longiflorum is 
not only shorter in the tube than its variety 
Harrisi, but the flower is more erect, and there 
are also less blooms on a stem. Large numbers 
of a variety much like Harrisi are sent here 
from Japan during the winter, but though they 
will flower well, the bulbs are not nearly so 
large as the Qermuda-g»own ones. Varietal 
names have been bestowed pretty freely in the 
case of L. longiflorum, as besides these above- 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM HARRISI. 
There are two widely divergent opinions con¬ 
cerning this Lily, depending upon the stand¬ 
point from which it is viewed, for by the 
nqtanist it is regarded (and rightly so) as a 
variety of L. longiflorum, while the horticul¬ 
turist usually considers it a distinct species 
under tho name of Lilium Harrisi. It is un¬ 
doubtedly tho most popular Lily in cultivation 
at the present time, and is grown in immense 
numbers by all our florists. A striking proof 
of its popularity is furnished by the fact that it 
is indeed rare during several months of the year 
to pass a florist’s establishment without seeing 
its long pure white blossoms exposed for sale 
either in a cut state or on growing plants in pots. 
The quantity of this Lilv that passes through 
Covent-garclen Market alone during the season 
muBt be something enormous. It is now 
twelve years since Lilium Harrisi was sent here 
from Bermuda, and at that time among the 
several distinctive features claimed for it was 
that it flowered so much earlier than L. longi¬ 
florum, w’hile after blooming secondary stems 
were pushed up, which iu their turn produced 
blossoms. 

This is strieNy true as far as freshly imported 
bulbs are concerned, but after one 8eason’s 
growth in this country it does not 
(under the same conditions) flower 
any or but little earlier than the 
other members of the longiflorum 
group, and in another year the dif¬ 
ference, if any, totally disappears. 

Its precocious character is induced 
by the conditions under which the 
bulbs have been grown, for not 
only do they attain a greater vigour 
in Bermuda than they do with us, 
but the season is also so much 
earlier that we receive thoroughly 
well-ripened bulbs from there be¬ 
fore those in this country are out 
The earliest bulbs reach 


CARNATION CULTURE.* 

This is a useful book upon a flower people are 
beginning to know the value of in gardens. 
Many of tho older manuals were taken up with 
tho culture of the plant in pots, and pages were 
filled with descriptions of Malmaison and tree 
varieties for the conservatory ; but the impres¬ 
sion got from such books as these is that a house 
is needed for the Carnation. But it is a flower 
for the garden, hardy, $nd of late years much 
improved a9 regards varieties. Later kinds 
do not split their calyces as the Old Clove, and 
we hope raisers will endeavour to increase the 
present number. A good garden Carnation 
should be of a fine self colour, full, not bursting, 
and of vigorous, sturdy growth. The kinds we 
see on the show-board are not pretty, as a rule, 
in the garden. It is the pure seifs that make 
pictures of strong colour. 

We are pleased to see ip this excellent book 
that the outdoor aspect of the Carnation is 
chiefly considered although its culture in pots is 
not forgotten. A very careful list of the best 
outdoor varieties has been compiled under 
their several colours, and instructions given on 
the simplest points. 


of bloom, 
here by the end of July, and in 
another month they are widely dis¬ 
tributed throughout the country. 
A* the bulbs at that time are reaay 
to push forth roots at the base, 
they should for early flowering at 
least be potted directly they are 
received and kept moderately moist 
till growth commences. A cold 
frame just to keep off any unusual 
quantity of rain will suit them well 
when first potted, or they may be 
stood out-of-doors and covered 
with ashes, as is done in the case 
of Hyacinths and other bulbs when 
grown in quantity. If this latter 
treatment is followed, care must be 
taken that the covering is removed 
as soon as the 9hoots get clear of 
the soil, otherwise they will be 
greatly weakened thereby. Tho 
protection of a greenhouse will suit 


Group of the Long-tubed Lily (Lilium longiflorum Harrisi) out-of-doors. 


this Lily well during the winter, 
but its cultivation has so often been dwelt upon 
in Gardening that nothing more remains to be 
said on that point, except t® call attention to 
the great damage quickly done by aphides if 
they are allowed to effect a lodgment on the 
plants. They first of all attack the young un¬ 
folding leaves in the centre of the plant, and 
unless closely inspected their presence may not 
l>e noticed till irreparable injury is done, for 
the embryo flower-buds are situated there, and 
a few punctures from these insects will cause 
the blossoms to be deformed. In speaking 
above of the great advantages of early potting 
for those that are needed to bloom first, it is as 
well to point out that most of the Bermuda 
bulbs are received here at much the same time, 
and are kept in their boxes on shelves in 
dealers’ warehouses or similar places not con¬ 
ducive to their welfare, for this, in common 
with all other Lilies, suffers a good deal if kept 
dry after the usual season to recommence 
growth has come round. 


It is true many will flower if not potted till 
the end of the year or later, but they are 
altogether wanting in the vigour of the early 
potted ones. Thus for later blooming pot fairly 
early, and keep as cool as is consistent with 
safety during the winter. Apart from its merits 
as a pot plant, the Bermuda Lily is also an 
object of great beaut/'"vTien-grov’n-qul-off doors, 


mentioned there are also Wilsoni, eximium, 
grandiflorura, densatum, Takesima, Mnvo. von 
rhebold, albo-marginatum, and roseo-margina- 
tura. It must not be supposed that all of the 
abovo represent a distinct form, for if grown 
together for two or three years many of their 
points of difference will disappear. ” H. 

Codonopsis ovata.— This pretty Bell¬ 
flower lacks the rich blue colour of most 
Bellflowers, but has a quiet beauty of its own. 
Its large, drooping flowers, borne abundantly 
on strong erect stalks, are of the palest blue 
shade externally, but the inner base of the flower 
is most distinct with a zone of rich yellow 
surrounding the black stigma. It is a good 
plant for the rock garden. 

Malva moschata alba. — This well- 
known hardy perennial—the white variety of 
the Musk Mallow—is now in fine bloom. A 
line of it I saw a few days ago is a mass of white. 
The white variety, like the type (which bears 
rose coloured flowers), produces its blossoms in 
clusters at the points of the slightly branched 
stems. It can be propagated by division of the 
roots or by seed, which can be sown as soon as 
ripe in August or September or in early spring. 
Seedlings make strong plants, and there is little 
or no variation perceptible among them.—R. 


It is mentioned in a chapter upon propaga¬ 
tion that layering should be commenced eany, 
with which advice we heartily agree. We think 
there would bo fewer losses in winter from wet 
and frosts if tho Carnations were layered earlier, 
say late July, although the author here mentions 
“ early in July and even June.” We quote 
the following upon layering : 

“ By far the greatest number of Carnations 
are propagated Dy means of layering. The 
operation itself is a very simple one, and the 
results are practically certain, while, lastly, 
layers make remarkably strong and bushy 
plants in a short time. Under favourable con¬ 
ditions—».e., with healthy, vigorous plants, a 
skilful operator, a sharp knife, and the right 
sort of weather (viz., warm and showery), most 
of the layers will form roots, more or less, in 
three weeks or a month from the date of layer¬ 
ing, and if transplanted a week or two later 
each will make a strong, manv-shooted plant 
by the following summer, with a dozen to a 
score or more of fine flowers. 

“ It is now generally admitted that layering 
can scarcely be commenced too earl}', and in¬ 
stead of leaving the work until August or 
September, as formerly, the best growers now 

* By B. O. Ravenscroft. Published by L. Upcott Gill, 
170, Strand, W.OJ I Pride enel shilling. 
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commence early in July, and even in June, if 
any sufficiently advanced or matured ‘grass’ 
can be found. The term ‘ grass ’ is technically 
applied to shoots from the base of the plants 
that have not flowered, and show no signs of 
doing so, though early layers frequently push 
up a flower-spike towards the autumn. 
(This, however, should as a rule be pinched out.) 
As soon, therefore, as such shoots have attained 
a sufficient length to be properly manipulated, 
and have become slightly ‘ firm ’ at the base, 
layering may be begun, in the case of new, 
choice, or scarce varieties, even before the 
blossoms are over. 

“ The first step is to prepare a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of suitable soil into which to peg down the 
layers. Some naturally sandy and yet rich 
formations require scarcely any preparation or 
addition, but, as a rule, it is better to employ a 
specially-prepared compost. The best mixture 
for the purpose I believe to be one of good light 
loam, burnt, earth, leaf-mould, and road-sand or 
other fine grit of some kind, in about equal 
parts. Row!-grit alone is good, and so is a 
mixture of sandy soil and fine coal-ashes only ; 
but in the compost mentioned the layers will 
not only form roots quickly and freely, but will 
also commence to make a vigorous and healthy 
growth directly afterwards. 

“Next, a number of wooden or metal pegs 
must be provided ; personally, I still prefer 
those cut from branches of Hazel, Hawthorn, 
Oak, dried Fern (Bracken), or the like (they 
should be about 4 inches long, or rather more) 
to the metal *pins ’ now so largely employed. 
Hair-pins or small bent wires of any kind I 
strongly object to, and by far the best metal 
pegs I have yet seen are the ( Sydenham ’ 
pattern, which are made of stout flat iron wire, 
tinned to prevent rust, and have a rounded top 
or handle by which to push them into the 
ground. A small, sharp knife is the next 
requisite, that with a thin, double-edged, short 
blade being the most useful. 

, “Begin by taking hold of a suitable shoot 
or growth, preferably with the left hand, 
and by the top; with the other hand 
Btrip off everal ef the lower leaves sharply, 
leaving the bent part of the stem, where it 
touches or is near the ground, bare. Scrape 
away a little of the surface-soil beneath it, 
loosening the rest lightly, if very hard, and re¬ 
place it with a good handful of the prepared 
sandy soil. Now with the knife make a sloping 
cut half-way (no more) through the shoot at the 
lowest point, commencing on the under side, cut¬ 
ting away from the plant, and passing right 
through a joint. Open the cut by bending the 

S oint of the shoot gently upwards, and peg it 
own firmly into the prepared soil; cover 
the cut with an inch or so of the same, 
and make all quite firm. When all the available 
layers on a plant have been put down, give the 
wnole a thorough but gentle watering, and 
unless | rain falls occasionally afterwards, the 
soil must be kept just moist—not wet—until 
roots have been formed and the layers have 
commenced to grow. 

“When the layers are well rooted and grow¬ 
ing again, the stem should be cut through 
between the layer and the plant, and the whole 
be carefully lifted with the trowel, getting the 
mass of roots as nearly as possible intact, with 
a ball of earth round them also. They 
may then be either planted out in the beds 
where they are to flower or be potted up, 
wintered under glass, and planted out, or shifted 
on and flowered in pots, in the spring. The 
old style was to place two layers on opposite 
sides of each 3£ in. or 4 in. pot, but the better 
plan is probably to pot each singly, placing 
them in 3 in., 3£ in., or even larger pots, accord¬ 
ing to strength. Never mind about the stem 
rising at or near the side of the pot—that can be 
rectified when shifting them into the flowering- 
pots—but in all oases it is not well to over-pot 
the layers, though I have known strong examples 
transferred directly to the flowering-pots (o in. 
or 7 in.) in the autumn with good results. The 
best time to pot up plants of the show or any 
other varieties to be flowered in pots the follow¬ 
ing season is the early part of October. If done 
before the last week in September at the earliest, 
the plants become too much pot-bound before 
the time comes to shift them on again, while if 
left much later they do not become sufficiently 
established before the winter. 

“ Plants that have fiowere^ i 
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simply plunged in the ground, and the * grass ’ 
layered over the rims, or—what I prefer on the 
whole—be turned out of the pots, keeping the 
balls of earth entire, and planted out in a bed of 
suitable soil. This sets the roots to work again 
at once, and gives the plants a fresh start, 
causing the layers to root out and grow strongly, 
besides which, as the rim of the pot often comes 
just where the layers should be pegged down, it 
is best out of the way. If from any cause plants 
have to be layered indoors, or cannot be planted 
out, the grass may be pegged down into small 
pots of sandy soil placed on the soil in the larger 
pot, or, if there is room, directly into the soil 
m the pot itself, according to the practice of the 
old florists, adding a little fresh material to give 
them a start. But in the cose of delicate or 
weakly plants in particular it will be found 
much better to plant the old roots out, as above, 
and layer into the ground itself.” 

The book has a few simple illustrations to 
guide the beginner, and is well printed for such 
a cheap manual. 


Keeping Tufted Pansies in good 

condition.— As we are now in the height of 
the flowering season of the Tufted Pansy (Viola), 
it is essential that the display be as pro¬ 
longed as possible if we are to appreciate to the 
full their sterling value. All spent blossoms 
should be removed at once, and at intervals of a 
few weeks all blooms and fast-developing buds 
should be pinched off. By these means the 
plants obtain a little rest, giving them an 
opportunity of building up their constitution 
for a further display. If spent blossoms are 
allowed to remain any length of time, seed- 
pods invariably begin to develop, and the 
plants immediately Bhow signs of tne tax upon 
their resources. It is very important, too, 
that some liquid-manure be given at this time, 
the plant at this period fully appreciating atten¬ 
tion in this direction. Animal manures are very 
useful if accommodation can be found in which 
to 8tore them without any disagreeable results 
following. A sack of cow-manure or sheep- 
manure, placed in a tank or tub of water and 
allowed to remain there for a few days to soak, 
will provide a valuable food for the plants. The 
sack should be stirred occasionally. A far more 
agreeable method of applying stimulants and 
manures is that of using them in a concentrated 
form. About half-an-ounoe, as a rule, dissolved 
in a gallon of water, is a handy way of applying 
these valuable manures. When placed first 
in hot water the soluble properties are more 
quickly dissolved, and assimilation is more 
readily performed by the roots. When only 
cold water is used these manures require to 
stand some hours in the water before using. In 
very hot weather the plants should have a 
thorough soaking occasionally, following 
immediately after with the manure-water.— 
D. B. C. 

Campanula perslcifolia alba (Peach¬ 
leaved Bellflower) and C. grandls. —These 
two useful hardy perennials, during the last 
two weeks, have been blossoming profusely. I 
have some large clumps of each kind arranged 
alternately in a border with a south-western 
aspect. Notwithstanding the open position in 
which they are growing—being exposed to the 
influence of the sun, more or less, the whole of 
the day—this bright array of blossoms has pro¬ 
duced a striking effect. The chaste white bell¬ 
shaped flowers of the former, together with the 
blue flowers of the latter, compactly arranged 
along the flowering-stem, make a pretty picture 
in the hardy border during June. The clumps 
soon attain to a large size, necessitating a divi¬ 
sion of the roots every few years.—D. B. C. 


826.—Treatment of Shirley Popples when 

OUt.—The beet f)lan is to put the Shirley Poppies imme¬ 
diately after cutting in hot water, and let them stand in it 
until getting cool. Then use this water to fill the vases 
in which the Poppies are to be placed. They will then 
last a day or two.— J. M. B. 

Clubbing in Cabbages — a cure. — I very 
often see in Gardkhiso queries about clubbing in the 
Brassica tribe. I have t ried various remedies, but without 
avail, until I tried the following. My plan is this, to 
make a small hole, put in the plants, and then walk along 
the row with a basketful of wood-ashes, and put in a 
trowelful in each hole. Put the other soil back and water 
it in.—A. Ashby, Sussex. 

*,* We have repeatedly advised wood-ashes for clubbing 
in Cabbages, and your remedy is excellent, but a slow 
process far a number of plants. Why not apply the ashes 
to the soil in the form of a drill when preparing the 
groundf 


RULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBMTS. 

Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaaDaertNe free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid dawn for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written On 
one side gf the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardkniko, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pdbushbl 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardkmh® has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gakoixiko 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


881. — Manure for Roses. —«• H. P J.” will be glad if 
some reader will inform him whether nitrate of soda is a 
good manure for Roses, other plants and vegetables, and, 
if so, what strength the solution should be ?—H. P. Josts. 

882. — The Persimmon-tree (Diospyrosvirginiana). 
—Can you tell me anything about the Persimmon! What 
kind of fruit is it? I have searched for it in all the 
botanical books to which I have access, but can find 
nothing about it.— Maria. 


To the fallowing queries brigf replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

883. — Artificial manure (W. Godwin). — The 
enclosed sample of manure has the appearance of what is 
known as native guano, but it is impossible to say what 
its constituents are without an analysis. 

884. — Stoneless Grapes (Union). — Stoneless 
Grapes are the small berries which do not swell. They are 
always much behind the others in growth. There is a 
Grape named Block Monnuka that contains few if any 
seeds. 

885. — Unhealthy TropsBolum speclosum 

(Serepia). —There appeared to be evidence of the presence 
of fungus on the decayed parts of the roots. We should say 
the dry weather had checked the growth, and encouraged 
the growth of the fungus. 

886 . —Unsatisfactory Tomatoes (C. Armagh).— 
Use sulphur freely in a dry state on all parts of plants 
affected, and cover the soil near the plants with fresh 
lime. This would check disease. We would advise you 
to allow more top-growth for a time. 

88 ?. — Tomatoes (A Troubled One).—Your Tomatoes 
are scalded. We can trace no disease in any other form. 
Are the plants kept too close ? Give more air, less food, 
and allow more growth for a short time. The plants often 
suffer more after dull weather or Budden changes. 

883.— Crooked Cucumbers (Chambers >-“-Cucum¬ 
bers usually grow crooked and the small ones turn yellow 
when exhausted by overcropping or insufficient] v nourish¬ 
ment, or if the growth is too much crowded, dive a rich 
top-dressing. You might mix a little artificial manure 
with the top-dressing material 

880.— Seakale (Chambers).— Seakale roots are some¬ 
times planted out again after forcing, but It is rather late 
for doing that now. Young plants obtained from the 
pruning of the roots or thongs are much better, and if 
these are planted in March they moke crowns strong 
enough for forcing the next winter. 

890. —Removing 1 Tomato-leaves (Union).— 
With regard to Tomatoes, we do not advise too much 
cutting of foliage; it is often done to excess. Much de¬ 
pends upon growth. The plants should not have manure 
before they flower freely. Mulching before fruiting is 
good if the plants are not growing too freely. W r e know' 
nothing of Seaweed for this plant. 

891. — The hardiest Cabbage Lettuce (Serepia). 
—There is a Lettuce known os the Hardy Hammersmith, 
that would probably suit you. Wheeler’s Tom Thumb is 
very hardy, and though small, turns in very quickly, and 
there is a block-seeded Cabbage Lettuce colled the Texter, 
grown much about Norwich, that turns in very early Sow 
every three weeks from end of July till the middle of 
September ; or make about three sowings in ail. 

892. — Spotted Grapes (Constant Header).— Your 
Grapes are badly scalded, caused by wont of air and steam 
resting on the berries. It is most serious just as the 
berries ore colouring or at the finish. W’e would advise 
you to leave a little air on ail night on the back ventila¬ 
tors, and give air more freely early in the day, or at mid¬ 
day, when bottom air is wanted. You would do well to 
shade your Vines during the hottest part of the day for a 
short time. 

893. —Flower show (B. J.).—We think you could 
not do better than make a special point of illustrating the 
value of flowers in a cut state in the display of flowers you 
propose to hold. To grow plants in pots for the special 
purpose of exhibiting them “early in July,’' we are afraid 
it is altogether too late this year. We would suggest that 
you provide classes in which competitions for the best 
arranged vase, 6pergne, bouquet, sprays, and ordinary 
table decorations should be carried out, offering some 
inducement in the form of a certificate, medal, or money 
prize. Very beautiful arrangements are often mode with 
wild flowers in vases, showing excellent taste and artistic 
skill. Designs of all kinds should be encouraged, leaving 
the selection to the competitors. 
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894. — Grapes shanking (Union).— Shanking is 
caused by overcropping, and chiefly affects young- Vines. 
The berries do not finish, and the footstalk dies before 
growth is complete. Red-spider is caused by drought and 
bad ventilation. Moisture freely applied with sulphur will 
help the Vines. Also sulphur for mildew, either sponging 
the leaves, or giving the sulphur in a dry state, with 
less moisture in the house for a time. Green-fly is readily 
got rid of by using Tobacco, either by vaporising or 
smoking when the house is dosed. You would do well to 
read work for week in Gardening regularly. You will 
gain many hints as to culture. 

895 . —Number of fruits Cucumbers should 
carry (Chambers). —As regards the number of fruits a j 
Telegraph Cucumber-plant ought to produce, any state¬ 
ment must be more or less indefinite, because one man 
might pull his plants up the moment they show signs of 
exhaustion, and fill the house with something else, and 
another might carry them on as long as they continued to 
bear at all. A well-developed Telegraph Cucumber-plant, 
started early and allowed to run itself out, ought to pro¬ 
duce four or five dozen good fruits. Lockie'sPerfection 
would produce nearly double the number. Of course, if ! 
everything is left and allowed to come on there would be 
more in number, but a good many would be what market 
men call "chumps.” We have given up growing Tele¬ 
graph for that reason. 

806.—Grapes shanking (M S. F.).— Your Grapes 
are attacked by a disease called shanking— i~e., the shanks 
of some of the berries turn brown and no longer convey 
the sap to the berries, which being cut off from their 
supplies never ripen or colour properly. There is more 
than one cause for this. It may arise from deep rooting 
in a sour, wet border, and in this case root-lifting and 
remaking of the border will soon put the Vines right 
Shanking has been caused by dryness at the root, but this 
cause does not so commonly operate as the opposite. But 
we have never known a case of shanking that could not be 
cured by root-lifting and paving more attention afterwards 
to surface feeding, bo as to keep the roots near the surface. 
When shanking arises through heavy cropping and insuffi¬ 
cient nourishment the application of stimulants is very 
beneficial. We have known a heavy dressing of artificial 
manure have considerable effect upon exhausted Vines. 
Very close stopping has a bad effect upon Vines given to 
Bhanking, because it tends to lower their tone ana vigour. 

897.— Spanish Iris.—Do these bulbs deteriorate after 
the first year, and ought they to be lifted when ripened 
off?—F. G. P. 

V The Spanish Irises should be lifted annually when 
ripe, and replanted again *« a fresh bed early in the 
autumn. 

808. —Killing Dandelions.— Can you recommend 
any way of poisoning Dandelions without harming the 
Grass on which they are growing?—M arouerite. 

%* Try lawn sand according to directions supplied 
with, the sand, or cut off the tops qf the Dandelions and 
drop two or three drops of sulphuric acid on the cut 
surface of the root. 

809. —Cankered Roses.— Will you kindly inform me 
what is a cure for canker, for both my Rose-trees I had 

S lanted in tvro separate houses have got it very badly ?— 
usrtowRR. 

*** You do not say as much, but we suppose the Roses 
are JKarechal Niel! And in this case, when canker attacks 
the stems there is no cure. 

900.— Caterpillars on Roses.— Can any of your 
readers tell me now' to get rid of caterpillars on Roses ?— 
Maroikrite. 

*»* If the caterpillars are in the curled up leaves pinch 
off the leaves, destroying the caterpillars at the same time. 
Syringe the Roses with a decoction of Quassia-chips, 3 oz. 
to the gallon, or soft-soap , 3 oz. to the same quantity of 
water. 


901. — Or&nge-tree. —How can I make an Orange- 
tree, grown from a pip, flower ?— Mrs. Thomas. 

Sow seed in a small pot in a frame. Keep moist, 
ana grow on in a medium temperature ; but you will have 
to bud or graft afterwards. You would do much better by 
getting a young prepared tree from the nursery. The soil 
should be light and fibrous, two parts loam, one peat, other 
peal, burnt ashes, bone-meal, and sand. 

902. — Unsatisfactory Pelargoniums. — Could 
you give me any idea what is the matter with a specimen 
“ Geranium,” which puts up very large trusses of bloom, 
but dies away before naif open ? It is a large double, pink 
in colour ?— Amateur. 

*** It is not uncommon for the flowers of these very large 
trussed “ Geraniums ” to die off in the centre, before aU the 
flowers are open, especially if exposed to the sun in such 
forcing weather as we have had this season. 

903. —Seeds to sow for May flowers.— will you 
kindly give me, in your next week’s issue of Gardening, 
the name of six seeds which 1 can sow and have flowers 
from about next May ? When should the seeds be sown ? 
—Utica. 

*,* The following half-a-dozen will make a good shmo 
about this time next year and earlier: Pansies, Canter¬ 
bury Bells, Sweet Williams, Hybrid Gaillardias, Brompton 
Stocks, and Iceland Poppies. Sow the Brompton Stocks 
and Pansies next month (July) and the others now. 

904. — Putting Plants outside.— I have a back¬ 
yard surrounded by nigh wall, plenty of air, but very little 
sun. Will it do to put pot-Roses, Azaleas, and Camellias 
there to ripen growth ? If I put them in the open garden 
the sun is too not for the pots, and it is not convenient to 
plunge them or earth them up?—I nquirer. 

V Yes', the plants will do well outside ; but they must 
be freely watered. 


935.— Propagating Hawthorns.—I have some 
lovely Hawthorns growing in my garden, pink and red, 
doable and single, and wish to propagate them. Will you 
please let me know in your next issue of Gardening how 
this is done, either by cuttings, grafting, or budding, and 
the best time ?— England. 


*»* The beet way to propagate scarlet Hawthorns is to 
bud in July, or whenever the bark works freely, on the 
common White Thom. 
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906. — Winter Spinach.—I have a bed of winter 
Spinach sown last autumn. Will you kindly tell me what 
will be best to do with it—to let ft stand or sow again in 
the autumn ?—W. G. 

%* Your winter Spinach is now useless. Sow again on 
a north border in rich soil. Give moisture freely. 

907. — Showing Dahlias.— Will you please tell me a 
good way to show Dahlias ? Would Moss look well under 
them, and is it better to have collars put under the blos¬ 
soms ? Any information will oblige.—A. A. 

*»* If you compete for prizes you must show the blooms 
on boards as others do—i.e., the show varieties. Cactus and 
Pompons, are shown in sixes, usually ingroups, and these 
can be shown on a base of Moss, or as you please. But, of 
course, the way in which the blooms are set up carries 
weight with the judges; but do not put collars on them. 

908. — Seedling Pink.— Will you please let me know 
through Gardening whether this Pink is worth sending 
out ? It is across between Scotch Clove and Mrs. Slnkins. 
Please state what colour you call it ? The plant is a little 
taller than Mrs. Slnkins and the flowers are produced much 
more freely, generally three to five blooms on each stalk.— 
Waltham. 

*** A rosy-purple colour, but not a good shade. It 
seems a distinct kind, but we do not like the colour. 

909. —Tomatoes withered.— Can you inform me 
as to the cause of the withered effect at the base of the 
Tomato enclosed, also the remedy for the same, as several 
others on the plants are affected in like manner? The 
variety I send is Brighton Gem. Is it the " black spot” 
disease ?— H. D. G. 

*,* Your Tomato-plants have been scalded. Are they 
close to glass l Give more air, and we have seen plants in 
open similarly affected. By cutting away aU foliage the 
sap cannot act freely. Allow more growth for a time. 

910. —Propagating Walnuta—I have a fine 
Walnut-tree in my garden. Will you kindly say how to 
get a few young Walnut-trees ? Would cuttings strike, or 
is it necessary to raise from seed ? If cuttings, please give 
a few directions about taking them—viz., what length and 
what time of the year?— D. Cropton. 

*** Walnuts are best raised from seed sown where you 
wish the tree to grow if possible, as they get a check in 
removal. The Walnuts form a long tap root. Transplant¬ 
ing should be done early, before the tree attains any size. 
They may be raised by budding, but we do not advise 
cutting*. Sow seed in late autumn in sandy soil. 

911. — Fuchsias of various colours.— will you 
kindly give me the names of a few Fuchsias of different 
colours, which will survive the winter if planted in the 
border of a greenhouse without any heat to them ?— 
H. Oakey. 

*** ■ Some Fuchsias, such as Riccartoni, Gracilis, and 
Corallina, are hardy enough in most places , and the most 
vigorous and hardy of the greenhouse Fuchsias, such as 
Bose of Castile. Souvenir ae Chiswick, Madame Come- 
lisson, Venus ae Medicie, Mrs. Marshall, etc., will live 
from year to year in the ground if covered in wilder with 
a mound of ashes. 

912. —Pyracantha.— I have against my house facing 
north a Pyracantha from SO feet to 40 feet hfgh and 13 feet 
across. It is covered with bloom every year, but never 
ripens its berries, which are very few. Can you tell me 
the reason (—Flora Bayley. 

*** Position or aspect must influence the ripening of 
the wood in some way. Probably a dressing of lime i 
would help it. But a plant so large will have its root 
extended considerably. If the roots could be checked the 
flowers would set better. 


917. — Snowdrops and Crocus from seeds.— 

Would you be good enough to tell me how to raise Snow¬ 
drop and Crocus seeds ? Mine have seeded profusely this 
year, and I am anxious to know if it is worth while using 
the seed, and, if so, how to proceed in the matter ?— Fair- 
field. 

*,* You may either sow the Snowdrop and Crocus seeds 
as soon as ripe, or wait till spring. Better sow in bosses 
and place the boxes in a cold frame. If sown thinly, they 
may remain in the bosses first year, and then be planted 
out when the autumn comet round. If it it not con¬ 
venient to sow in boxes, make a bed in a partially shaded 
position , and work in plenty of leaf-would and sand, or 
peat, mixed with charred refuse or something light and 
open* Cover the seeds ±-\nch deep, and keep moist, not 
wet. 

918. — Unhealthy Tomatoes.— I have a new house 
(forcing), 17 feet by 11 feet, planted with Tomatoes, 
consisting of the following sorts : Large Red, Challenger, 
Comet, ffleld Gem, and Early Ruby, all being heavily 
fruited. The leaves of the two last-named are covered with 
brown spots, more so than thefirst-nained (leaves enclosed.). 
Can you tell me cause of it, or a remedy, if any ?—W. Lane. 

*«" Your Tomatoes are badly-diseased, having the spot 
or black stripe. We advise removal, burning the worst 
plants, and well dressing others with fine sulphur and the 
roots urith fresh lime. Keep drier for a time, give air 
freely, and keephouse at an even temperature. They may 
then recover. We expect you have used moisture too freely, 
also manures. Do not feed until you get dean growth. 

919. —Tomatoes and Asparagus-bed.—I shall 

feel obliged if you will kindly insert answers in Gardening 
to the following questions: How to treat an Asparagus-bed 
from June to November? Will Tomatoes produce fruit 
without manure ? If, not, is liuuid horse-manure suitable ? 
The Tomatoes are grown outside. At present some have 
two clusters of fruit-— Charles Steele. 

*/ Well saturate your Asparagus-bed with water, or, 
what is better, liquid-manure. Failing this, give dressings 
of salt and fish-manure or guano. Water freely once a 
month until end of September. Tomatoes do not require 
manure until the fruits are plentiful, as manure encour¬ 
ages gross leaf growth. We would advise liquid-manure 
for fruiting plants. Give it once a week, oftener when 
fruits are set. 

920. —Planting Damsons.— I wish to plant two or 
three DaraBon-trees. My garden is small, south-east 
aspect, ten minutes from the sea, light soft Would they 
grow well and bear fruit ? If so, what kinds would be 
best ? Also, what kind of Cherry would do beet in this 
district ? Kind wanted is for dessert.—J. F. 

The two best Damsons are the Cluster or Farleigh 
Prolific and the Shropshire or Prune Damson. If you 
are planting several trees you might have both hinds. 
Plant as soon as the leaves fall. The May Duke Cherry 
will do well in your district. Early Rivers is also an excel- 
lent Cherry, and the Bigarreau, a large pale yellow fruit, 
marbled with red, will come taler. 

921. — Campanula py ramidalis alba.—I sowed 
some of the above last July, and have shifted the plants 
until they are in 6-inch pots in greenhouse. They look 
healthy, but do not show signs of blooming. Would you 
kindly give me advice in Gardening ?— Mid-Kent. 

Your Campanulas should have been sown in March 
or April last year to flower this season. Place the plants 
in the open, and repot into 8-inch pote. Plunge them to 
prevent them suffering from drought, and you will get fine 
spikes next July. Feed freely when full of roots, and 
during winter merely protect roots from damp and severe 
frosts. They require at least fifteen months to flower 
following season. 


913.— Plants for north border.— Please would 
you give me a list of plants suitable for planting at once in 
a north border? The soil is rather poor and gravelly. 
There is a wall at the back covered with Ivy, and on the 
west is a large tree.— H. M. E. 

*** There is not much you can plant just now besides 
bedding plants: We should advise you to have the borders 
manured as they are poor, and put in a few Cactus and 
Pompon Dahlias for the summer, and then in the autumn 
get a few good border Carnations, Pinks, Poeonies, 
Phloxes, and things of similar character, of which notice 
wiU appear in due time. But the most important thing 
is to improve and manure the soil. 

914— Striking Oleander cuttings.— will you be 
kind enough to tell me how to strike cuttings of the 
Oleander, and when ?— A Conbtant Reader. 

*** Cuttings of Oleanders will strike either in soil or 
water without difficulty if the shoots are not too younq and 
soft. Cuttings of the young shoots 6 inches or 8 inches 
long, cut close to the joint, wiU, if the lower end is placed 
in a small bottle of water, and hung up in the greenhouse 
in the sunshine soon form roots, when , qf course, they 
must be potted. This may be done now, or cuttings may 
be dibbled in pots filled with sandy soil in the usual way. 

915.— Asparagus “Fern.”— I enclose a Blip of an 
Asparagus (so-called Fern), and shall feel obliged if you 
can kindly name the variety, and inform me how it should 
be treated so far as soil and temperature are concerned ? 
I had a very fine plant of it, which the gardener unfortu¬ 
nate^ divided. Since then it has not flourished, although 
we have tried it in the stove, as well as in a cool-house.— 
Kernel. 

*** The Asparagus appears to be A. tenuiesimus, in bad 
colour and condition, ft will grow very well in the inter¬ 
mediate house , though in winter it will do in a cool stove, 
especially when maxing new growth. 


916.— Bad Mushroom-spawn.— I enclose a piece 
of Mushroom-spawn which I have taken from my bed 
after being spawned sixteen weeks; it has not run. I had 
three horses put into one stable so that the droppings 
should all be made at the same time. The bed was 85 degs. 
when spawned, and I have had no Mushrooms nor signs of 
any. The spawn was procured from a first-class nursery, 
and the bed made according to the instructions given with 
the spawn. I believe it to be bad. Is it so ?— Mush. 


V The spawn enclosed is bad now certainly, and it 
could scarcely have been fresh and good when used, as it 
should have run freely in the temperature you name. 


922. —Poor lawn.—I have enclosed the flower and 
leaves of a plant, and should be glad to know the name, 
and if I can obtain the seed, ana where ? Your opinion 
will be much esteemed upon the following: My lawn has 
been spoiled by the dry weather, and the Grass killed; 
the only plant which appears to survive is the one sent 
above and a few weeds. Turf is difficult to get here, 
and dies out. Would you advise Grass-seed with some of 
the seed of the plant which survives ? I purpose taking off 
the top 2 inches of earth, and adding several inches of 
good soil, and digging it over twice next spring. The lawn 
is upon a sharp, stony gravel.—J. O. 

%* The plant enclosed is a Trefoil, very common on 
poor Grass land. You must manure and improve your 
land before you can obtain a good lawn, either by sowing 
seeds or laying down turf. The White Dutch Clover wiU 
be better than the plant enclosed for sowing among the 
Grass. Seeds may be obtained from any seed shop. 

923. — Rose classes. —Would you kindly give some 
description by w'hich your readers could distinguish the 
following Roses: Noisette, Banksian, Boursault ?— Andrew 
Maze. 

*»* The three classes of Roses named are very distinct. 
Koisettes are mostly Tea-scented, but are distinguished 
from the true Teas by greater freedom of growth, and are 
well adapted for planting under glass or for covering walls 
and buildings in a good aspect outside. Marlchcu Niel, 
W. A. Richardson, and Aimte Vibert belong to this clou. 
The Boursault is a hardy, rampant summer-blooming 
Rose, useful for covering rough places. The Banksian is a 
beautiful little cluster Rose, flowers early in the season , 
but is not a Perpetual, and should have a warm wall, and 
not be pruned overmuch. What pruning is done should 
take place immediately after flowering. 


924.— A cheap liquid-manure-— will you kindly 
inform me what to use in the way of a cheap liquid- 
manure for a flower-garden, containing a lot of Carnations 
for show. Sweet Peas, Asters, Stocks, Sweet Williams, etc. ? 
Also would some do for those in pots ?— Amateur. 


In country places cheap liquid-manure may often 
be made by soaking animal manures, such as the sheep, 
horse, cow, etc., in water in a tub or tank , and diluting it 
to meet the wants of each class qf plants. Soot, again, may 
be given for a change, and nitrate of soda and sulphate qjr 
ammonia may be bought in small quantities cheaply, say 
3d. per lb., or something less. Guano is also an excellent 
manure, easily soluble in water. The liquid-manures 
named above would do *or Sweet Williams or any ether 
plants in pete. 

Original from 
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925. — M&lm&teon Carnation going off.—I hurt 

a nice plant of above which wag just coming into hloom, 
but the roots seemed to have rotted aaa the growth 
withered. Could you explain the reason, as I have not 
overwatered, and could not trace anything in the soil to 
account for it ?—F. O. P. 

*,♦ In some plates the Malmaison Carnations grow like 
weeds, in others they can scarcely be kept alive. The why 
or wherefore of this it is difficult to explain. We find they 
do best when grown largely in the best peat, only enough 
of the best loam being added to secure the requisite body tn 
the soil. We expect your plant has been attacked by what is 
known as canker or gout, for which there appears at 
present to be no sure. 

926. — Unsatisfactory Apple-trees— A cotton- 
wool-like growth has appeared on uiy Apple-trees ; it 
seems to contain small brown insects resembling aphides. 
Will you kindly tell me what it is, and the necessary 
treatment?— F. II. M. 

*** Vour trees are infested with American Blight, a 
most obnoxious pest. We would advise painting over the 
affected parts with soluble petroleum and teptd water, 
£ pint of spirit to a gallon of water. Do not use raw 
petroleum, but make it soluble by mixing with soft-soap 
ami well rubbing into the soap before adding water. For 
large trees you may syringe at the rate of J- pint to 

gallons of water, doing the work in the evening. 

927. — Strawberries eaten.—I am sending by this 
pout a t»ox with Strawberries in, which have been eaten hy 
a lot of a small sort of wireworm. Can you kindly give 
me the name of same, from what they come, and what 
they turn into ? Have taken your paper (and have them 
bound since 1883) and find them very useful for reference. 
Could not distinguish the enclosed insect from your late 
articles on “ Garden Pests.” It attacks nearly everything 
just below the soil.—A. B. S. 

v* The insect was absent, but probably it belongs to th .? 
eslworms, and is the larva of one of the numerous beetles. 
The best remedy is gas-lime, which should be applied 
when the crops are cleared off. Please send another 
specimen. 

928. —Weight of fruit on Tomatoes.— After your 
directions I had a glasshouse erected facing due south, 
2 span, 48 feet long, 10 feet wide, no stage, with border on 
each side of path. As you approved, I have filled it with 
Tomatoes only, Early Ruby and Challenger—in all 268 
plants. According to your statement or opinion, I would 
gay, you seemed to Chink on an average I ought to look for 
some 7 lb. of fruit from each plant in the crop. They are 
planted, some 1 foot only apart and some 18 inches. On 
pressing the gardener as to the total amount of fruit we 
were likely to get his reply was, certainly not 7 lb. per 
plant, as I was expecting, because I have been told that is 
only a moderate average per plant. He considers the 
plants are well covered with flowers and setting well for 
fruit.—A. G. Chambers. 

*»* The iceight of fruit a Tomato-plant will carry 
depends entirely upon the space given to it and th« 
nourishment supplied. We have plants now carrying 
more than 7 lb. of fruit, and ive hare no doubt as they have 
still some distance to travel before they meet the plants on 
the ether side, that they will average 12 lb. per plant by the 
end of the season. But your plants are too much 
crowded to crop heavily. Still, a good deal depends upon 
feeding and management. 


TO OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under • 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Viola .—Apply to the Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, who will send you a form to fill up. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* # * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be attyressed to the Editor of Gardkmnq Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants. — Good. —Thalictrum aquilegi- 

folium, South Europe.- Spe.—l, Rhododendron myrtife- 

lium ; 2, R. ferrugineum.-—*«/. D. A .—The blue flower is 
Nepeta Mussini (Spreng); the other Ligusticum scoticum. 

- E. Furze. —Orobanche major, L.- M. C. Woodicard. 

—Spiraea flagelliformis.- F. W. Clements.— Lychnis 

hybrida.- A. Maze.—We presume the names of’Roses 

were required ; but, singularly enough, ail of them are too 
old and inferior to be distinctly recognised now. Why 
cultivate such obsolete varieties when we have so great a 
number of grand Roses ? We are sorry not to be able to 
name them with confidence, they not only being obsolete, 
but in a very dry and indifferent condition when received. 

- A. F. B —The white Rose sent is one of the Banksians, 

being the Fortunei variety that is so often sent out for 
Banksia alba. Although more hard}’ and a stronger 
grower than the variety flowering in trusses, it is much 
inferior in all other respects. 'We are not quite certain of 
the yellow Rose, but inclined to think it is llenxiette de 

• Beauveau.- C. C .—Name of plant in flower, Justicia 

carnea. Cool stove plant, will do in greenhouse in sum¬ 
mer. The Caper-like plant is the Caper Spurge (Euphor¬ 
bia Lathvris). Common in gardens if the plants are 

permitted to seed.- Lilian Iiawkcs.— The white flower 

is Campanula persicifolia alba ; the blue one is C. muralis. 

- J. (1. S.— 1, Erigeron speciosus ; 2, Hilphiuru lacinia- 

tum ; 3. Anthericum grauiinifolium ; 4, Anchusa it alien ; 
5, Thalictrum aquilegifolium ; 6, Campanula glomeruta 

dahurica. We could not decipher numbers in others.- 

A. Kemp.— It is not very easy to name cut flowers of 
Roses. No. I is doubtless a rather thin flower of La 

France ; 2, Prince Camille de Rohan.- Mrs. Jlowdcn — 

Veronica Traversi.- Mrs. Sander **—Astrantia major. 

—-J f. B. Simmons .—lllicium tloridanum,- F. II. M. 

—Spir;ca Vail lioutteana. Would not grow permanently in 
a greenhouse, but might be taken up in late autumn, 

potted, and gently forced in February.- Mrs. Scarlett. 

—Thalictrum aquilegifolium.- Mrs. Cedi Parr.— 1, 

Fringed Pink (Dianthus sumurUys); 2, Unfortunately quite 
withered.-AVc. J. icaif.— I. U-ierariMiu AMiantwwum ; 
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2, Libertia sp.- M. Camming. —1, Afchyrium Filix- 

foimina Victorias; 2, Athyrium Filix-fmmina Field!® ; 3, 

Euphorbia Lathyris (Caper Spurge).- G. H. Brett.— 

Dendrobhim Pierardi. 

Name of Droit. —Miss Ellis. — Apple Duke of 
Devonshire 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FJJULDi 

HINTS ON BOTTLING FRUIT AND 
COOKING GOOSEBERRIES. 
Whatever fruit you intend to bottle, let it be 
gathered on a dry day, and before it is quite 
ripe. Fruits should be bottled on the same day 
that they are gathered, or they will be apt to 
ferment. The bottles that are to be used for 
the purpose are made with a wide mouth and 
short neck. When you purchaso them see that 
the necks and mouths are perfectly round, and 
just run your finger round the inside to see 
there arc no little pieces sticking out, as they 
would either tear the cork as it is driven down or 
elso prevent its being driven in sufficiently far ; 
in either case the air will bo admitted, which 
will spoil the fruit. The bottles must be 
scrupulously clean and dry before being filled. 
Use long oorks, not bungs, as the latter being 
cut the wrong way of the cork will admit the 
air. Choose corks of close texture, plunge them 
into boiling water, and leave them until the 
water is nearly cold, then drain off the water. 
Put them on a sieve or cloth to dry. Scalding 
the corks as stated will take away any unplea¬ 
sant taste, which might otherwise taint the 
fruit. When you put in the cork squeeze it 
(the end intended to be placed in the neck of the 
bottle) as small as you possibly oan ; itshould then 
fit so tight that you cannot get it in more than 
an inch ; then with a flat piece of wood knock 
it in as far as possible, and cut it off level with 
tlie mouth of the bottle, holding the bottle in 
your hand. When all the corks are put in as 
directed, melt some bottle wax, ana with a 
spoon completely cover the tops of both the 
corks and mouths of the bottles. Keep the fruit 
in a cool, dry, and dark place, otherwise it is 
apt either to get mouldy or ferment. The 
bottles should not be kept in a room where 
there is a fire, or in a part of the house where the 
sun strikes down on them. Having prepared 
the bottles as directed, fill them to the neck 
with the fruit, cork them lightly, and set them 
in a copper with water nearly up to their 
mouths. Heat the water gradually until it is 
nearly boiling, but do not let it boil ; keep it at 
this heat about half-an-hour, then take out the 
bottles and fill them up with water qutte boil¬ 
ing. When quite cold, cork them as stated 
above, and set them in a cool place. Keep 
turning the bottles about for the first day or 
two, and see that none are cracked ; if so, use 
them at onoe, as the fruit would otherwise soon 
spoil. It is necessary to put some hay or cloths 
between the bottles previous to placing them in 
the pan of water. 

Green Gooseberry jelly.— The berries 
must be picked before they are ripe, as the 
juice of ripe Gooseberries will not keep. Top 
and tail the berries, place them in a large 
earthenware jar, and when quite full, cover the 
mouth of the jar close with paper or anything 
handy. Put the jar in a slow oven, or put it in 
a saucepan with enough boiling-water to come 
half-way up the jar ; let the water boil round 
the jar until the juice flows from the berries ; 
then strain the juice through a fine cloth, but 
without pressure of any kind. To every pint of 
juice allow one pound of Lump sugar, put the 
uice into a preserving-pan with the sugar, and 
>oil all very quickly about tweuty-fivc minutes, 
then try a little in the usual way to ascertain 
whether it is jellied, and if not give it another 
boil and try it again, but be careful not to boil 
t he jelly too long. When done pot the jelly in 
very small pots. 

Another way.— Top and tail what quantity 
of berries you wish, put them in a preserving- 

an with just enough water to keep them from 

urniDg, and stir them with a wooden spoon over 
tho fire until they arc quite soft ; then strain 
through a sieve, and to every pint of strained 
juieo allow three-quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar. Boil the juice and sugar together for 
half-an-hour or more, stirring frequently and 
skimming well; try a little on a cold plate in 


the usual way, and if the jelly appears firm, 
remove it from the fire and pot as before. 

Green Gooseberry pudding.— Take the tops 
and tails from a quart of Gooseberries, and put 
them into a stew-pan (or jar placed in the oven) 
with two stioks of chopped rhubarb or half a 
teacupful of cold water, and sugar to taste. Let 
them stew gently until quite soft. Rub all 
through a coarse sieve or colander with the back 
of a wooden spoon. Let the pulp get quite cold, 
then mix with it two eggs well beaten, a table¬ 
spoonful of bread crumbs, and tw r o tablespoonfuls 
of sweet "cream or milk. Line a shallow dish 
with short orust made from sour cream if possible 
instead of butter, spread the Gooseberry mixture 
over the paste, ana bake in a quick oven about 
forty minutes. While hot, strew sugar thickly 
over it and serve quickly. 

Green Gooseberry jam.— Top and tail the 
berries, weigh them, allowing 1 lb. of sugar to 
each pound of berries, and a naif-pint of water. 
Put the sugar and water in a preserving-pan, 
and stir over the fire until the mixture boils. 
Then add the Gooseberries, stir again till the 
mixture boils, skim well, and boil very quickly, 
taking great eare that the jam is not allowed to 
burn. Remove the pan from the fire, and when 
a little dropped on a plate jellies pour tho jam 
into pots. Cover up in the usual way. 

Another way. —Put tho Gooseberries into 
the oven, in an earthenware pan or jar, till they 
become quite soft, then rub them through a 
coarse sieve, the same as used for Strawberry 
and Raspberry jam ; put as much loaf sugar 
(broken small) as your fruit weighs, into a 
preserving-pan, add the fruit pulp, and set the 
pan over a brisk fire, stir till the mixture boils, 
and when it has boiled for twenty minutes try 
a little on a plate. When done, put the jam into 
pots, and eover up as directed in the first recipe. 
The hairy green Gooseberries are the proper 
kind to use For this jam. 


Tomato marmalade.— Have ready over 
the fire a kettle of clean boiling water. Ini o 
this drop fresh, ripe Tomatoes, and let them 
remain until the skins crack, then remove them, 
and put more into the same water. This way 
of scalding Tomatoes is much better, and more 
quickly done, than bv pouring hot water over 
tnem as many cooks ao. As soon as cool enough, 
peel the Tomatoes, and put them over the fire 
in a preserving-pan for half-an-hour, then rub 
them through a sieve, and to each pound of the 
pulp add 1 lb. of loaf sugar, and boil until the 
Tomatoes are quite clear. Bv oooling a spoonful 
in a shallow dish one can tell whether it is thick 
enough or not. A piece of bruised Ginger 
added will greatly improve the flavour of the 
Tomatoes. 

Cooking macaroni.— Macaroni an yratiiv. 
Take £ lb. of Naples macaroni and break it into 
3-inch lengths. Put it into a quart of boiling 
water, which has a lump of butter in it the size 
of a Filbert, a little salt, and one Onion, and 
boil it until tender. Drain away the water, and 
put a little milk in its place. Grate 2 oz. of 
Parmesan cheese, which may either be bought 
ready grated in a bottle or purchased in a lump. 
Parmesan is a very dry cheese, and grates easily. 
Put a layer of maoaroni and milk, slightly 
thickened with flour, with about an ounce of 
butter on a flat dish, sprinkle a little grated 
cheese upon it, and season with pepper and salt. 
Sprinkle the top finely with bread-crumbs and 
cheese. Put little pieoea of butter here and 
there on the top, ana brow’n the cheese which is 
on the surface either in front of a fierce fire or 
in a very hot oven or with a salamander. 
A salamander is simply a piece of plain 
iron to which a handle is attached, and it is 
used for browning tho surface of various 
preparations by holding it over them for a 
minute when it is red hot till the desired colour 
is attained. An old iron shovel will answer the 
purpose equally well. The following is another 
way of mating macaroni cheese : Melt an ounce 
of butter in a small saucepan, stir in 1 oz. of 
flour, and when smooth add half-a-pint of cold 
milk. Stir the sauce till it boils, season with 
salt and pepper and half the allowance of grated 
Parmesan. Last of all add the macaroni, which 
has been boiled till soft and drained dry. Pour 
all upon a dish, sprinkle on the rest of the 
cheese and some bread-crumbs, and brown as 
before. 
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PROPAGATING TUFTED PANSIES. 
Wherever a very early spring display of 
bloom is esential, it is important that a start be 
now made with the cuttings, for there is no 
season in the whole year so suitable for this 
purpose as the month of July. Where plants 
of the proper stamp exist there will certainly be 
no scarcity of cuttings of the right sort. There 
are cuttings and cuttings, and I have upon 
more than one occasion seen gardeners inserting 
cuttings which were not of the right stamp, ana 
which could scarcely be expected to produce 
good results. No one need ever hope for any¬ 
thing like a full measure of sucoess who 
attempts to utilise the flowering growths of the 
current season for propagating. Plants raised 
from such cuttings as these, moreover, invariably 
produce only a sparse supply of shoots next 
year. Next to this is 

Propagating by division ; indeed, I am 
strongly of opinion that a great many of the 
losses of which we hear from time to time are 
the direct outcome of divided plants. I was 
once led to divide my plants, and the following 
year was the most disastrous I ever had. Plant 
after plant collapsed quite suddenly and in a 
manner which surprised me, though my treat¬ 
ment was in every other respect similar to that 
I had adopted for years with every success. 
Aad then again, when I came to look for my 
usual supply of cuttings for the next year they 
were scarce indeed; in short, these divided 
plants seemed to bo in a great measure bereft 
of the little remaining vitality during the sum¬ 
mer flowering of the plants. Of some kinds I 
had happily a reserve batch from cuttings, 
which not only furnished me with the latter 
of the right quality, but also furnished an ob¬ 
ject lesson for the future. I think it is fairly 
obvious at a glance that a plant freshly rooted 
annually should be possessed of a greater 
natural vigour than one divided from a plant 
already much exhausted by the fresh demands 
made upon it during its flowering. If those inter¬ 
ested in this particular stylo of gardening desire, 
they will quickly see a marked difference between 
the mass of roots produced upon a single plant 
from a cutting, to say nothing of the general 
vigour, and the sparse and feeble rooting that 
characterise a divided plant. The cutting is, in 
fact, an individuality of its own, representing an 
absolute renewal of vigour which cannot be 
secured by division. 

It is very true that these Tufted Pansies in 
many instances lend themselves to division, but 
it by no means follows that we obtain the 
greatest measure of sucoess by its adoption. I 

Where large numbers of these Tufted Pansies | 
are required it is far the best plan to plant a 
reserve patch for the purpose of propagation. 
By adopting this method the arrangement in 
the beds or borders need not be interfered with. 
When planting a reserve batch for 6tock I 
usually do so in nursery beds of about 5 feet 
wide. The soil must be previously well pre¬ 
pared by deep digging and burying abundance of 
cow-manure fresri from the sheas. This item 
may be contrary to the generally accepted notion, 
but I attribute a great deal of my success with 


these plants in the exceptionally dry soil of this 
district to the free use of fresh cow-manure. Not 
only does this enrich the soil, but it also provides 
that uniformly cool, moist rooting medium which 
is the greatest essential to success in very hot 
summers. Once the roots obtain possession 
of this layer of cow-manure I regard them as 
almost proof against a summer like the present 
one has been. Plant in deeply-drawn drills or 
shallow trenches, which permit of a slight 
earthing up. Planting is done the first week in 
October, and as the young shoots appear the 
earth is closed round them. In this way by 
the end of the year the July cuttings will have 
from a dozen to a score of shoots issuing from 
the base. But by earthing up, all these were 
protected from the winter then close at hand. 
From this time beyond keeping free of weeds 
little was done to the plants till the end of 
June. At this time they were cut down to 
within about 2-inches of the earth. Then fol¬ 
lowed a good hoeing and soaking of water if 
the weather was dry. At the timo of cutting 
down, the centre of the tuft was generally full 
of young points, and these in a fortnight or 
three weeks make splendid cuttings. The kind 
of frame I used for some dozen years or more 
was generally a home-made one, 9-inch boards 
forming the sides and ends ; a depth of 4 inches 
or 6 inches of soil was then prepared for the 
cuttings, the latter being simply drawn from 
the centre of the old plant, and, coming away 
for the most part with a heel attached, were 
inserted in the frame just noted without more 
ado. I always prefer cuttings with a heel, as I 
find these produce growth-buds much more 
freely from the base than do cuttings made to 
a joint with the aid of a knife. Selecting only 
the strongest first, the whole collection is thus 
gone through again in about a week or ten 
days’ time and until a sufficient number has 
been secured. The adoption of this method 
means an immense saving in labour alone, for 
where thousands arc required it is a long and 
tedious business to make these with a knife. 
Always insert quite firmly, water thoroughly, 
and shade lightly. In a month from inserting 
these will be ready for transplanting to nursery 
beds preparatory to going into their permanent 
quarters, and where the work is done promptly 
the resulting plants will be a source of pleasure 
and surprise. Occasionally, when pressure of 
other work has prevented the above work being 
done at the moment, I have, after cutting over 
the plants, filled up the centres lightly -with 
finely sifted soil, extending the same over 
a 6-inch radius. By keeping this soil daily 
watered the fresh young growths quickly root 
into it. At the end of three or four weeks lift 
the entire plant and strip these young pieces 
off singly, transplanting into nursery beds or 
lines. In doing this I always discard any old 
wood or roots that may chance to come away 
with the young growth, believing that greater 
progress and vigour are secured by the building 
up of an entirely new plant annually. It some¬ 
times happens that this earthing up of the tufts 
causes the young growths to elongate some¬ 
what, and to counteract this it will bo found a 
good plan to pinch out the point of each having 
this tendency. E. 


FOXGLOVES IN THE GARDEN. 

Many exotics that require much care for their 
well-being in English gardens cannot compare 
in beauty and nobility of growth with the 
spotted forms of the common Foxglove of our 
hedgerows. The flowers individually are very 
beautiful, especially those that have dark spots 
on a pure white ground. A plant liko this 
that requires absolutely no culture, and in a 
season creates so fine an effect, and that will 
thrive in the poorest and most parching of soils 
with no aid from the gardener, should rank 
among the most useful of garden flowers. Some 
ten years ago I sowed a threepenny packet of 
seed, and tne young plants were dotted about 
here and there. From that time I have never 
sown a seed or taken any pains with this flower. 
The plants die out in the course of two or three 
years, but always leaving behind them a numer¬ 
ous progeny. When the ground is hoed over 
young plants are left wherever it may bo desired 
to have them, and these in duo time throw up 
their showy spikes of bloom. It is impossible 
to embellish any portion of the garden with leas 
trouble than in this way. There are always 
places, such as near trees, among shrubs, dark 
comers, etc., that are unsuitable for flowering 
plants generally, but where these handsome 
Foxgloves are quite at home. Among 
hardy Ferns they thrive wonderfully, apparently 
revelling in the shade and moisture. I have 
been struck with the vigour of a plant of the 
pure white variety, which sprang up on rock- 
work among Ferns. It had nearly two hundred 
flowers, the principal stem running up to a 
hoight of 7 feet or more. When these Foxgloves 
are massed they produce a charming effect, the 
variety of tint and marking that the flowers 
exhibit being then even more striking than 
when the plants are isolated. By fleet. 
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Centaurea ruthenica is one of the 

vigorous-growing hardy plants of the Composite 
family that few take any notice of, yet planted 
in a suitablo position it would be valuable. Tho 
proper place for it is associated with shrubs in 
bold groups away from the beds and borders of 
choice flowers. The flowers are as yellow as 
those of the Sweot Sultan, quite twice the size, 
and good for cutting. 

Sweet-scented P&onies.— It would be 
useful if any readers could give the names of the 
best sweet-scented Pajonies. I have a number 
of varieties, but, unfortunately, the names are 
gone. Some varieties are certainly very sweetly 
scented, whilst others equally as hanasomo are 
iust the reverse, being most unpleasant. For 
border work this is not so noticeable, neither for 
this special purpose does it matter, but for house 
decoration those with the sweet scent are much 
to be preferred—in fact, those varieties with the 
“old Paeony ” scent are quite obnoxious in the 
house. Where a quantity is grown, of course, 
those with tho sweetest scent are quickly picked 
out during the cutting. To many readers, I am 
sure, the names of the most sweetly scented 
would be most acceptable. Largo bowls of the 
Japanese pattern filled with these noblo flowers 
are very beautiful.—A. 
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Conservatory. 

The Bougainvilleas are charming conservatory plants at 
this season when well grown and freely flowered. The 
mauve-coloured bracts which surround the flowers are the 
chief ornament. They want more warmth than is usually 
afforded in the conservatory during growth ; but when in 
flower they will last in condition a much longer time in a 
cool-house. The wood must be well ripened by dry treat¬ 
ment through the autumn and winter to induce flowers to 
come freely on the young growth. In the arrangement of 
the plants in the conservatory try to make as many 
changes as possible. A bank of bloom, as it is termed, may 
be the best way of arranging plants which are leggy and 
badly grown, as it hides their imperfections; but well-grown 
specimens should be treated differently so as to show them 
off to the best advantage. A group or groups may be 
formed in various ways. If we take a Palm, say, a good- 
sized Kentia, and form a background or centre with it, 
and round this place plants of lower growth, and between 
this and the next group have a valley of Ferns or flowering 
plants, with a taller plant here and there just to break it 
up, to carry this out well the plants must be well grown 
of their kind. But there are great possibilities in it, and 
it opens up a way of using effectively the small stuff, such 
as bulbs, etc., in winter and early spring, and Gloxinias, 
Streptocarpus, Saintpaulia, and other interesting little 

E lants in summer. The Club Mosses in pans and pots will 
e largely used, especially in the shady spots. This plan 
can be more effectively carried out in good-sized houses, 
though some change might be advantageously made in 
small houses. The climbers will now’ be at their best. 
One of the sweetest things in the conservatory just now is 
the Mandevilla suaveolens. It is a tall-growing plant, 
and produces its large clusters of white, fragrant flowers 
very freely in a light house w’here it can ramble. It must 
have abundant ventilation. I once had o large plant of 
this Mandevilla planted out in a large house, and the light 
over this plant was left open all summer from the end of 
May to the end of September. The Mandevilla rambled 
outside and flowered out in the open air magnificently — 
far better than it did inside. Liquid-manure will be useful 
now for many things; but it is possible to overdo Tuberous 
Begonias with it. It should be understood that hard- 
wooded plants, especially Camellias, Azaleas, and Heaths, 
should be watered and syringed with rain water only. 

Stove. 

Some of the long-leaved Crotons, of which angustifolia 
is an ancient type, are magnificent plants for many 
purposes; but they must have ample heat and 
moisture, and not too much shade if they are to put on 
their best colour. They are now getting into good colour, 
and though a little shade will be necessary during the 
hottest part of the day, let it be as thin os possible, and 
remove it early in the afternoon. Without shade the 
atmosphere inside the house gets so dry that probably the 
foliage would suffer from that cause. Dracamas will do 
with similar treatment. Calodiums, also, are in good 
foliage now, and the small Bertolonias and Sonerillas are 
charming little plants for occasional use on the dinner-table 
or in the drawing-room. They must be grown in a close, 
moist house, or a glass-case may be filled with them inside 
the stove. Fires may be stopped as soon as the 
thermometer will keep above 60 degs. all night. The water 
for syringing must be pure rain water. If hard water 
is used there will be a deposit of lime on the leaves that 
will seriously check growth. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Very striking are the Elk’s-horn Ferns (Platyceriums 
alcicome and grande), and they are easily grown either 
in pots or baskets, or on blocks or pieces of v irgin cork. 
Another family which are easily grown, but which 
are not so common as the Pteris, are the Nephrolepis, 
of which there are several very interesting forms. 
N. davallioides furcans makes a fine basket - plant, 
and soon makes a good specimen. This is a good species 
to plant on an old trunk of a tree-Fern which may have 
died on its way home. Importers have these to dispose of 
sometimes, and if one of these Nephrolepis is planted in the 
crown, and the stems clothed with small Adiantums and 
Mosses, the lost stage of the dead stem is better than the 
first. Woodwardia radicans is a splendid plant for similar 
treatment. It has well-arching fronds, and requires to be 
elevated on a pedicel of some kind to show off its pro¬ 
portions. Ferns must have plenty of water now, and be 
shaded from bright sunshine. Some have an idea that 
Ferns do not require stimulants ; but weak liquid-manure 
will improve the colour of the fronds. 


plenty of blooms on good bulbs of the Scarborough Lily 
open-air ripening is necessary. Place Show Pelargoniums 
out now, and any plant which has ceased to be effective 
may go out. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Rose-budding may begin as soon as the buds and the 
stocks are ready. The practised hand can tell by handling 
the wood when there is a reasonable prospect of the result 
being successful, and it is better to wait a bit than blunder 
over it when the bark of either bud or stock does not work 
freely. The bark always works freely in showery weather, 
and where only a few stocks are to be budded a good 
soaking of water will liberate the sap and loosen the bark. 
However, there is no time lost yet, though the buds of 
new or scarce varieties should not be lost sight of when 
ready. Paul’s new Carmine Pillar Rose is very bright, and 
is likely to make a brilliant garden Rose. Most Roses 
produce the best blooms on maiden plants, but Her Majesty 
appears to be an exception, as the finest and best blooms 
are produced on cut-backs. Carnations are making a fair 
amount of Grass, and layering may be done as soon as the 
base of the stems gets a little firm. It hastens the forma¬ 
tion of t he roots if a little gritty compost is placed round 
the plants to peg the layers into. There has been a good 
show of Pinks, but the hot sunshine, combined with the 
drought, has caused many of the pods to burst Annual 
propagation is necessary both for Pinks and Carnations to 
obtain good blooms. There is room for a greater variety 
of Pinks in most gardens. Two of the most beautiful 
plants for cutting just now are Scabiosa caucasica and 
Coreopsis grondifiora. 

Fruit Garden. 

There is no time to lose now in layering Strawberries for 
forcing. We still grow British Queen for midseason and 
late forcing. For flavour there is nothing equal to it, and 
it bears freely when the runners are taken early and the 
plants confined to a single crown by disbudding, if neces¬ 
sary, and it travels and keeps well after gathering. One 
of the best early Peaches is certainly Hale’s Early, and it 
is a very reliable cropper and bright in colour. Now that 
the thinning of late Grapes is finished artificial manure 
may be uBed. It is possible to overdo it and injure the 
colouring, but this rarely happens in well-drained borders, 
especially if a combination of manures are used. I 
believe it is quite impossible to give inside borders too 
much water if the drainage is right. There would be less 
mildew and red-spider if the Vines had more water. 
Remove the breast-wood from Plums and Cherries, cutting, 
back to four leaves. This will give an opportunity to get 
rid of the flies if they are present, as the trees can be 
washed better after the surplus wood has been shortened 
back. The dry weather has thinned both Apples and 
Plums, but the chances are the crop generally in most 
places will be heavy enough. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Cabbages for winter planting first about the 20th, 
and again about the 1st of August. Gardeners years 
ago used, in a mild winter, if there was any fear of the 
plants bolting, to transplant a second time, the check 
reducing the tendency to run away. The plan with the 
earliest sown is worth a trial. With the late sowings there 
is not the same tendency to bolt. We have not done much 
watering of vegetables, except in the case of newly- 
planted Celery and one or two other things, for the reason 
that it could not be done efficiently, and it was thought 
better to do os much mulching os possible, and keep the 
hoe at work where mulch could not be used. Virtually, 
an inch of loose soil on the surface is a very efficient 
mulch. The early plantings of Winter Greens will have 
been got in, and one or two waterings will establish them 
if the weather keeps cool, and all that is necessary now 
is to keep the surface loose. Chelsea Gem or some other 
very early Pea may be sown on the early border on the 
chance of getting a late dish or two. We must trust 
mainly to Spinach substitutes now for green stuff in that 
way. New Zealand Spinach and Spinach Beet are the best 
of these, but other things, such as Orache or Mountain 
Spinach, are liked by some, and are easily raised by sowing 
seeds about twice during the spring and summer. 
Cucumbers in houses which have been in bearing some 
time should be well thinned out now, and bo top-dressed 
with rich compost. Tomatoes are making rapid progress, 
and the growth must be kept thin and the atmosphere 
freely ventilated. There would lie less disease if the 

lants had more ventilation. The Tomatoes outside must 

e secured, staked, and trained soon. Sow Brown Cos and 
All the Year Round Cabbage Lettuce for autumn use, and 
make another sowing in about three weeks. Sow Endive 
and Chervil. E. Hobday. 


Roses under Glass. 

The plants set out in the border should have liquid- 
manure given freely now and then, and a mulch of short 
manure will be beneficial. If trained under the glass the 
growth should be kept fairly thin, and the young, strong 
shoots tied in, as they will flower later on. Mar6chal Niel 
after flowering should be cut back, and the new growth 
trained in, weakly shoots to be shortened or cut out. 
The Mar^chal does not bloom freely after the first bloom is 
over ; but I have had succession blooms when trained near 
the glass. But, of course, these blooms are lest when the 
plants are cut hard back after flowering. If the Roses are 
grown in pots they will be better plunged in the open air 
now. Cutting of Roses grown under glass will strike in a 
close propagating frame. I have rooted them almost without 
fail in Cocoa-nut-fibre, laying the cuttings in the fibre 
till root formation begins, and then potting them, and, of 
course, propagation by budding or grafting mav be done 
at any time. 

Window Gardening. 

Many of the Cactuses will now be flowering and mav 
have liquid-manure. After the growth is finished, or, at 
any rate, not later than the end of July, place the plantain 
the suushine outside. This will ensure the thorough 
ripening of the new growth, and with dry treatment in 
winter there will be no lack of blossoms. To insure 


In odd or northern district$ the operations referred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work ” may he done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated wi\h equally good 
result 9. ' 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from July 4th 
to July 11th. 

Pegged down Verbenas, Heliotropes, etc., in the flower- 
garden. We go over these two or three times, or until the 
beds arc covered, and then there will be a mass of bloom 
in a compact form. We have made a beginning of Rose¬ 
budding, but want more rain to start the bark freely. On 
the other hand, Carnation layering may lie done now with 
advantage, as the layers will be kept moist with the hose 
till rooted. It is best to get the layering done in July, if 
possible, and then the plants may go out straight to the 
beds in October, and get established before winter. It is 
the effect of the frost lifting the plants before they have 
become established which kills them off in winter. 
Pansies that were mulched early, before the drought had 
had much effect upon them, are doing well. In our dry, 
hot soil mulching is a necessity. Sometimes we use old 
Mushroom-beds, broken up fine, and if these do not happen 
to be available, Moss-litter-manure (of which we always 
keep a heap in slock because of its value for mulching 
purposes) does equally as well. We have used this manure 
for Mushroom-beds, but it is not so suitable as the straw 
manure ; it is not so elastic, and the beds do not last in 
bearing so long ; but the two mixed together do very well. 
We always stnke a lot of Pinks from cuttings of the best 
varieties, as young plants produce the finest flowers, 
These are struck either under handlists or in frames, 
which can he kept close and shady, dewing the foliage over 


in the afternoon on bright days with a fine-rosed pot. 
There is always more or less staking and tying to do at 
this season, and if neglected the work will be heavier, and 
the result, in case of wind, unsatisfactory. A good deal of 
pricking-out seedlings yet remains to be done, such as 
Wallflowers, seedling Violas, and other hardy things, but 
the weather has been so dry, and watering is heavy, tire¬ 
some work when much has to be done. We have com¬ 
menced summer pruning the wall trees. I always consider 
after this date the breast-wood injures the fruit by shading 
it and drawing off the sap, which should goto nourish the 
fruit. A good many of the wall and other trees have been 
heavily watered. It is difficult to water sufficiently, as 
watering takes up time. Layered Strawberries into pots 
for forcing. We always make a selection from these for 
potting, and the rejected plants are reserved for planting 
out. Thus, say we want a thousand plants for forcing in 
pots and a thousand for making a new plantation, we lay 
two thousand or a few more, pick out the best for potting, 
and plant out the others. Sowed Endive ana Brown 
Cos Lettuce. Planted out more Celery, two rows in each 
trench. Have discontinued cutting Asparagus, even from 
the strong beds, now. The plants must have time to 
recuperate. A sprinkling of artificial manure will be given 
if there comes rain. 


ROSES. 

NOTES ON ROSES AT READING. 

We are now well into the Rose season, and a 
few notes and impressions may be of interest. 
Several shows have already been held, and 
on June 24th we had a grand exhibition 
of these in the beautiful abbey grounds at 
Reading. ThiB was the first gathering of the 
National Rose Society, and one naturally expects 
to see examples of the best Roses from all over 
the country. I was not disappointed, only so 
far as Scotland and Ireland were concerned, and 
we may take it that the date was a little too 
early for them. The chief prize for nurserymen 
went to Mr. B. R. Cant, of Colchester, the 
second going to Messrs. Harkness, Hitchin, and 
the third again to Colchester. Colchester was well 
to the front, for in more than one class all three 
prizes went to that town. Some of the classes 
were very strongly contested, eight, ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty competitors being found. 

The chief prizes of the day among amateurs 
were the cup and medals presented by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons for a stand of twelve distinct 
trusses. This brought out eighteen lots, and 
was won by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Mr. 
E. B. Lindsell, Mr. C. J. Grahame, and Mr. 
0. G. Orpen following closely. But Mr. E. B. 
Lindsell was in front of the Rev. J. H. Pember¬ 
ton in a class for twenty-four varieties. Taken 
all through, the show was a good one, and the 
arrangements unique. I did not see the best 
H. Perpet ual among the amateurs’ lots, but the 
best Tea or Noisette was Madame Hoste in a 
box from Mr. O. G. Orpen, Colchester. 

It was by no means a grand bloom, being thin 
and rather bruised at the outsides. Decidedly 
the best bloom was the Tea winning the silver 
medal as the premier bloom in the trade classes. 
This was a new variety called Maman Cochet. 
In growth it is somewhat after Catherine Mer- 
met, and in shape between that and a good 
Ethel Brownlow. The colour is a soft pink, 
beautifully shaded with salmon, quite distinct, 
and a good Rose in every way. I find it hardy, 
free, and very reliable so far as tested. A. K. 
Williams, the medal H. Perpetual, was well 
formed, and very bright. It lacked size, and was, 
perhaps, the smallest bloom of this grand Rose 
that ever took the silver medal at a National 
Rose show. The most attractive feature was 
the collection of garden Roses. These were 
simply superb, and now that the classes and 
varieties elegible for show under this head have 
been better defined the result is much improved. 

The design for a “display of Roses” which 
carried off first honours for Mr. J. Prince, 
Oxford, was pretty. It consisted of bunches of 
bloom and foliage arranged upon a pyramidal 
stand in the form of those wire-stands for plants 
frequently seen a few years back. Standing 
upon a Grassy bank a beautiful effect was ob¬ 
tained. I am not going to name any of the 
varieties here. It was so difficult to select even 
a few from such vast and grand collections. 
The twelve Roses that secured Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons’ cup were Ulrich Brunner, Gustave 
Piganeau, A. K. Williams, Her Majesty, Horace 
Vernet, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Charles Lc- 
fcbvrc, Mrs. J. Laing, Francois Miehelon, 
Comte Raimbaud, Victor Hugo, and John 
Stuart Mill. The winning stana of six triplets 
contained grand examples of Her Majesty, G. 
Piganeau, Mrs. . Laing, Charles Lefebvre, 
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Horace Vemet, and Francois Michelon. One 
may note that all six of these were also included 
among those in the cup class. 

I will give a few notes upon the Crystal 
Palace Show in a future issue. P. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

Of all early-flow'ering Roses these tire the most 
handsome. During the present season they 
have been even more so than usual, and from 
the early part of April (a few of the most for¬ 
ward that were in a sheltered position) have been 
more or less in blossom. We are not tied in any 
way when selecting Roses for walls, fences, and 
pillars. All shades and variations found in 
Hoses can be had here also. If we wish for 
golden vellows, there are Man'chal Niel, Climb¬ 
ing Perle des Jardins, Banksians, and others ; 
orange-yellows can be found in W. A. Richard¬ 
son and Madame Pierre Cochet ; pale yellows in 
Mario van lloutte, Henrietto de Beauveau, 
Madame Eugene Verdier, and heaps of others. 


more necessary with extra vigorous growers than 
with those of normal habit, and this must not be 
forgotten. But however well W'o may grow 
them, all is labour in vain If pruned upon the 
wrong linea. Do not run away with the idea 
that because your plant has made several 
growths, ranging from 5 feet to 10 feet in 
length, without bearing a blossom, that these 
shoots are useless. Far from this, they are 
the most valuable of all, for it is from such that 
we obtain the greater number of, and certainly 
the best quality, blooms in the future. I would 
draw particular attention to this just now, as 
many climbers will soon be past their first flush 
of beauty, and meanwhile are making some 
splendid rods for future service. To cut away 
new wood is folly, and only tends towards the 
formation of more of a similar character, but bv 
no means so strong or likely to get well matured. 
By all means remove what has flowered, as far 
as possible without sacrificing the new wood of 
most vigour, nailing in the latter wherever room 
can be found. W’o never see a grand specimen 


Clematis of a soft lavender-blue twining among 
a L : Ideal Rose and Scarlet Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle, all of which were in flower at the same 
time. An early-flowering Honeysuckle or Roso 
might well be associated with Clematis Jack- 
mani or some of its companions in the samo 
section. The Rose would bloom in early Juno 
and July, and the Clematis from that time 
onwards. I am aware that a number of 
gardeners do not care to mix such subjects, but 
let us look at the porches of some of our 
cottages, with their almost everlasting beauty, 
obtained by a judicious co-mingling of many 
subjects, and then follow upon the same lines 
with our climbers. I am wandering somewhat 
from my subject proper, but the thought is well 
worth consideration, and I have proved over 
and over again that it is possible to grow a 
pleasing variety in the same soil, and so obtain 
a more lasting show of beauty, to say nothing 
of the change. 

It is worth wdiile to grow a few Roses of less 
vigour around tho baso of all extra strong 



White Banksian and Ayrshire Roses over a trellis. 


And it is tho same, no matter what shade of 
colour may be desired, so long as we do not 
aspire to purples, greens, and blues. 

Then we have a grand lot of old-fashioned 
Roses that are happily coming into vogue once 
more, and which certainly give us one of the 
prettiest flowering climbers imaginable. Rosa 
Brunonis moschata (the Himalayan Brier) with 
its grand clusters of small white blossoms is in¬ 
deed a picture. In fact, tho choice is so 
great that one cannot possibly make a small 
selection without unavoidably omitting a large 
numberequally as worthy. Large or small blooms 
may be had. Perhaps more plants of Gloire de 
Dijon are used than of any other variety ; but, 
good as this old favourite of over forty years 
undoubtedly is, we are now favoured with 
others even better for most positions not fully 
exposed. What can be more choice, both in 
colour and perfume, than L’Ideal? A good 
grower and bloomer, very hardy, and decidedly 
one of the most unique Roses we have. Now a 
word upon their 

Culture. —Much, in short, almost all, depends 
upon pruning. High feeding is, of 
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of a climbing Rose whore tho formal gardener is 
allowed full sway. To my mind, one of their 
greatest charms is in the loose and apparently 
neglected look of long rods drooping with the 
weight of blossoms borne throughout their entire 
length. Around the stems of dead trees and 
shrubs, Roses, Clematises, and a few more 
subjects may well be allowed to run almost 
wild. 

One of the prettiest sights I have ever 
seen was a few dead Cedars from which the 
weakest twigs had been removed. Around the 
stems were planted a variety of our best climb¬ 
ing Teas ana Noisettes, some of the old garden 
Roses, Clematises, Honeysuckles, and Jessa¬ 
mines. While the Cedars were still alive, the 
climbers had a poor chance, few plants thriving 
beneath the shedding needles of Pines and 
Cedars. As the Cedars succumbed the needles 
were gathered up and the soil enriched, when it 
was soon a most pleasing feature of the garden, 
for both Roses and other subjects grew away in 
the happiest confusion, being from oarly spring 
until autumn irregular pyramids of beauty. 

Around one tree I noticed a large-flowered 



climbers. For example, if we have Mankhal 
Niel and others of similar habit, how often we 
find them almost bare at the base, a fault we 
could not remedy without sacrificing a quantity, 
if not all of the valuable top wood. Varieties 
of similar habit to Marie Van Houtte, Catherine 
Mermet, Dr. Grill, and heaps of others may be 
planted between climbers, and will then fill up 
tho lower portions of fences and walls, thus not 
only covering blank spaces, but allowing the 
climbers to occupy the top parts, which they 
are invariably striving after. These shortei - 
growing kinds are also more perpetual blooming 
than many of the climbers, and give us as many 
as five or six distinct crops during the season 
Late in the autumn, while the stronger growers 
are maturing their long rods, we can cull many 
a bunch of beautiful Roses long after those in 
the open beds are past. Even with only the 
Old Blush Chinas at tho base of tho walls our 
stronger growers have a better effect. The Roses 
in the illustration are Banksian and Ayrshire, 
growing in the garden of Mr. A. Trowcr, 
Redhill, who kindly sent the photograph. 

P. U. 

Original from 
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Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.— This Rose is 
a remarkably strong grower, and is seen at its 
best when allowed to expand freely as a climber. 
I have a Rose of this variety which is planted 
at the foot of an old Wistaria sinensis, which 
rambles for 60 feet or more along the top of an 
S-foot high wall. The Rose, many of whose 
shoots have been trained horizontally, covers a 
large space of wall, while those shoots that are 
allowea to retain their perpendicular position 
pierce the foliage of the Wistaria, and crown it 
with large white blossoms. This season it com¬ 
menced to bloom on May-day, and has produced 
flowers ever since. Its earlier blooms wero 
enormous, and those still expanding aro very 
fine. The shoots thrown off the old wood 
measure in many cases 2 inches in circumference, 
and the whole plant shows extraordinary vigour. 
—8. W. F. 

Rose Renoncule. — Away from cottage 
gardens and nurseries, how' seldom do we see 
this old Rose. It is one of the best of the 
climbing section for covering a wall, fence, arch, 
or pillar. On the front of a cottage in this 
village at the present timo a grand plant of it 
is now in bloom. It is fully 20 feet high and 
quite as much across in the widest part. The 
flowers are after the style of those of a Ranun¬ 
culus-white tinged with pink, hence its name. 
The dark green foliage with the red tinged bark 
of the branches enhances its value. It grows 
freely from cuttings.—E. 

Rose Mrs. Anthony Waterer.— This 
is a new Rose that has been raised by Mr. 
Anthony Waterer, Junr., of the Knap Hill 
Nursery, by crossing Rosa rugosa (syn., R. 
ferox) with the well-known Hybrid Perpetual 
General Jacqueminot. The result has been to 
produce a very beautiful Rose of free and grace¬ 
ful habit, with flowers of exceptional fragrance. 
The foliage, whilst quite different from that of 
R. rugosa, is suggestivo more of that parent 
than the other. The. h aves, consisting of five 
or seven leaflets, are firm in texture, serrated, 
and not so much wrinkled as in R. rugosa. The 

S ctiolea and the branches are armed with small 
ecurved spines, stouter and less needle-like 
than those of the parent species. The flowers 
are semi-double and of a rich crimson colour, 
the outside of the petals having a rosy tinge. 
They are, we think, equal in the sweetness and 
strength of their fragrance to any other Rose, 
and the profuse flowering character of this 
hybrid may be judged by the fact that this j’ear 
between seventy and eighty flowers, each 
measuring from 3 inches to 4 inches across, have 
been produced on a single branch of last year’s 
growth. In habit it is more spreading and 
elegant than R. rugosa. 

Roses. —At what part of the day (if any) 
should Roses be sheltered from the rain ? Which 
are the best Roses for massing on a circular bed 
in middle of lawn, right in front of windows, and 
what would be the best Rose for growing in a 
small unheated lean-to greenhouse, catching 
almost the whole of the sun ? Can it be planted 
in a tub, and when should it be purchased?— 
Amateur. 

%* If planted in well-prepared land Roses do 
not generally get too much sunshine. It is 
when they are poorly nourished that hot sun¬ 
shine makes them droop. A mass of one kind 
of Rose w T ould be very effective on a lawn. 

(lloire de Dijon may be taken as a case in point. 
There are always flowers, except in w’inter. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison is another light- 
coloured Rose suitable for massing. Then, 
again, w’e have seen in the past splendid masses 
of the old crimson Roses, l 16ant des Batailles, 
and there are many Teas, notably Homer and 
Catherine Mermet, which make splendid groups 
planted rather close. This grouping system was 
more practised forty or fifty years ago than 
now. The exhibition fever was not then so 
strong. Jules Margot tin, La France, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, and General Jacqueminot are 
useful massing Roses. Marshal Niel would do 
in the unheated greenhouse, and so would 
\V. A. Richardson, or any other Tea or Noisette. 
It may be planted in a good-sized tub, though 
w r e would rather plant in a good border. 


their colour to find at first; but as soon as 
one or two are found the task becomes 
quite easy. The bushes may be syringed with 
tne extract from ^ lb. of Quassia-chips, 1 lb. of 
soft-soap, and 10 gallons of water ; or 1 oz. of 
Tobacco may be used instead of the Quassia, or 
1 quart of soft-soap, 2 quarts of hot-water, and 
1 pint of paraffin-oil. Stir very thoroughly and 
then dilute with 3 gallons of water, keep the 
solution well mixed; or the plants may be 
sprayed with l oz. of Paris Green or London 
Purple, twice the bulk of the Paris Green of 
lime, to 10 gallons of water. Both the Paris 
Green and London Purple are very heavy, so 
tho mixture must be kept very well stirred or 
some will be too strong and the rest too weak, 
and if tho former the young leaves and shoots 
may be injured. The saw’-flies aro small, 
inconspicuous insects with four transparent 
wings and stoutish bodies. Hylotoma rosarum 
or rosse, as it is now generally called, 
is about £ inch in length, and measures 
7-lOths inch across the open wings. The 
head and forebody are brownish-black; the 
body is yellow’ish-brow’n ; tho front margins of 
the forewings aro much thickened. The grubs 
aro about £ inch in length when they are full 
grow’n; their heads are black, their bodies 
bluish-green, with yellowish backs, and are 
ornamented with six rows of raised black dots, 
each of which bears a stiff hair. They attain 
their full size in about a month; they 
then bury themselves in the earth, 
and become chrysalides within a 

r cocoon. There are two broods of this 
insect during the summer. The saw- 
fly grubs may be distinguished from 
caterpillars, which they much resem¬ 
ble in general appearance, by the 
number of their legs, many having 
eleven pairs, others ten or nine ; the 
caterpillars ©f moths or butterflies 
never have more than eight pairs of 
legs. G. S. S. 


GARDEN PESTS, 


ROSE SAW-FLIES (HYLOTOMA 
ROSARUM) AND OTHERS. 

The saw-flies are a most destructive family—at 
least, as far as their grubs are concerned. I 
have in previous articles already dealt with the 
“Gooseberry saw-fly 5 ’ and the “Pear saw-fly,” 
and on future occasions I hope to describe those 
that injure the Fir-trees and Turnips. There 
are nearly twenty kinds in England which infest 
Rose-bushes, and unfortunately they have no 
English namos. They all injure the foliage and 
do not attack tho blossoms, but they do so in 
four different ways. Most of them eat the leaves 
much in the same way as the Gooseberry saw- 
fly grubs do, eventually leaving nothing of the 
leaf but somo of tho ribs. Amongst these is 
Hylotoma rosarum (see figure), which is one of 
the commonest and most destructive species. 
Others feed only on the upper surfaces of tho 
leaves, as the Pear slug-worm does, so that 
when they have done their worst to a 
leaf only a delicate network remains and 
the under skin. One species, Blennocampa 
pusilla, rolls up the leaves and lives and feeds 
within them. Rose - bushes are sometimes 
attacked by so many grubs that nearly every 
leaf is curled ; if only one grub is present on a 
leaflet only one side is rolled up, but if there be 


Lilium Hansoni. — This very 
distinct Lily is a native of Japan, 
where it was discovered by Maximo- 
wicz in 1860, but some years elansed 
before it was introduced. Now', 
however, it crops up occasionally at 
A the sales of imported bulbs during 

the winter months, and may be 
obtained when dormant from the 
numerous dealers in this class of 
plants. This Lily belongs to the 
Martagon group, its nearest ally being 
the typical Lilium Martagon. The 
bulbs are light in colour, firm, and 
solid, and generally travel w r ell. This 
^ species is one of the least affected by 

removal of the w hole of the Marta¬ 
gon section, and it is also the first to 
make its appearance above ground in 
the spring. The leaves are produced 
in whorls, though occasionally broken up in 
an irregular manner; they aro of a bright 
green tint. In size and general appearance the 
flowers are much like those of the common Mar¬ 
tagon Lily, but the petals are unusually thick 
and wax like, their colour being yellow’, dotted 
more or less profusely with purplish-brown. At 
Kew there are tw o beds of this Lily interspersed 
W’ith evergreens, each mass having about 
100 spikes, ranging in height from 1 yard to 
5 feet, and altogether they form a very striking 
feature. It is most essential to plant this Lily 
where it receives a certain amount of protection 
from neighbouring shrubs, as owing to starting 
into growth so early, the young leaves are very 
liable to bo injured by late frosts and cutting 
w*inds. Apart from this it is perfectly hardy, 
and is a good garden Lily, as it does not die oft 
in the manner common to L. auratum and some 
other Japanese Lilies. A most interesting 
hybrid is L. Dalhansoni, raised by Mr. Powell, 
of Tunbridge Wells, between (as is indicated by 
its name) H. Hansoni and that dark variety of 
L. Martagon known as dalmaticura. This hybrid 
is of good constitution and a valuable addition 
to our hardy Lilies.—H. 
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The Rose saw-fly—Hylotoma (Tenthredo) rosarum. 


one on both sides, both sides are rolled into 
tubes. Another, Pcecilosoma candidatum, bores 
into the shoots of Roses and lives on tho pith. 
Most of the grubs w’hen full grown descend to 
the ground and bury themselves, and forming a 
papery cocoon round themselves become chrys¬ 
alides, one or more kinds, however, boring into 
the Rose-shoots when full grown and there 
undergo their transformations. As to the 
means of destroying this pest and preventing 
an attack next year, the most certain plan for 
preventing a future attack is to remove the 
earth from under the bushes to a depth of 
3 inches in the autumn or winter and to 
burn it or bury it not less than a foot 
below the surface. By these means the 
cocoons and chrysalides are killed, or the perfect 
insect when it emerges from them is unable to 
reach the surface. It is advisable in tho autumn 
to look over the bushes and to cut off and burn 
any shoots which seem at all withered, as by 
doing so any chrysalides which may have been 
formed in them w’ill be destroyed. As soon as 
any of the leaves 9how signs of curling at the edges, 
they should be gathered and burnt; if left too 
long on the bushes, the grubs will have reached 
maturity, and have buried themselves. The leaves 
are of little benefit to the plants after they aro 
attacked, so they may as well be removed at 
once. A large number of the other kinds of 
grubs may be destroyed by handpicking. Many 
of these are very difficult on account of 


Lilium Berensi is n pretty hybrid Lily, the result 
of a cross between L. cholcedoiiicmu and L. excelsum, in 
l eafage resembling the former parent, but the flower (more 
like that of L. excelsum) is of -t- deep apricot-aolour, with 
long, prominent, orange-sArlct a&thers I 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERUVIAN LILIES (ALSTRCEMERIAS). 

We givo three illustrations of Alstrcemerias—a 
charming family too little thought of in English 
gardens. They arc now in beauty, and not the 
least interesting plants in the garden.QIn a 


simplest way to plant is to remove the soil of 
the border or bed to the required depth, laying 
the tubers flat, covering well with sand, and 
afterwards filling in the soil again. By this 
means the planting depth is easily regulated 
and tho fleshy roots are not broken. 

The kinds best suited for the outdoor garden 
are aurantiaca, chilcnsis in variety, psittaeina, 
and versicolor. Alstroemeria pelegrina alba is 
rather tender and should receive protection in a 
frame. Even if it were a perfectly hard}’ plant 
the purity of its blossoms would always amply 
repay the trouble of growing it under glass. 
As a pot-plant for cool conservatory decora¬ 
tion it is charming. Three or four flowering 
roots may be planted in an 8-inch pot and bo 
placed in a cold frame. A mixture of loam, 
peat and leaf-soil in equal parts, with sand 
added, will suit this variety well. During 
winter avoid much water at tho roots. With 
renewed growth in spring admit air freely to 
the plants, affording increased moisture as tho 
growth proceeds and syringing on sunny days. 
Water and w r eak liquid-manure are specially 
needed when the plants are in full growth and 
under pot-culture. It is quite possible that the 
plant would be perfectly hardy at the foot of a 
warm south wall, protecting it 
frost during the winter months. 


The White Lily of the In<ai (Alstroumcria 
pelegrina nlba). 


cut state some kinds are almost indispensable 
on account of their colour, while all are more or 
less attractive. In selecting a position for 
them it will be well, perhaps, to keep them in 
a bed or a border by themselves, ana not mix 
them with the usual occupants of the herbaceous 
border, as they have an inclination to wander 
away from the spot where they were planted. 
A sunny, warm corner or border with south or 
south-west aspect is best suited to their require 
ments. Onco planted, they may remain for 
several years without disturbing them. Indeed, 
it is surprising the number of years such things 
will continue in health and vigour without any 
attention whatever, producing a rich profusion 
of blossom year by year. Old plantations or 
such as have stood for ten years or more will 
send their fleshy roots down to a great depth, 
so deep, in fact, that it is difficult to obtain 
good presentable pieces from very old planta 
tions. This is especially true of A. aurantiaca, 
which will descend 3 feet into tho earth and 
even more, and where the soil admits of such 
deep rooting the growth is generally propor 
tionately strong and tho flowering equally 
vigorous. Such old plantations are greatly 
benefited by annual heavy mulchings of manure 
or frequent applications of liquid-manure during 
the season of growth. So long as they do not 
over-run their fellows nothing is gained by 
disturbing them. Before planting—which may 
bo done in autumn—dig the soil fully 2 feet and 
work in abundance of manure, using cow-manure 
for very light and sandy soils. For the reverse, 
employ manure from an old hotbed, adding 
leaf-soil and sharp sandy grit freely. We do not 
regard these Alstrremeriaa safe from severe frost 
unless planted from G inches to 8 inches deep. 
At the latter depth thoy will endure 25 degs. of 
frost witli impunity. In favoured and warm 
districts they may be planted less deeply, but, 
speaking generally, we would prefer planting at 
a perfectly safe distance originally than run any 
risk. Deep planting, to my mind, is also better 
than mulching with light material to create the 
required depth, becauso such mulching has a 
tendency to promote a too early growth. 
Planted deeply, the labour of mulching is saved 
and the growth is sturdy and vigorous*, The 


877 -Christmas Roses. “ Novice ” had 
better divide and transplant his Christmas 
Roses in September. The two seasons advocated 
are February and September, those in favour of 
tho former month pointing to the fact that if 
the transplanting takes place then the wholo of 
the summer’s growth is made in the now 
quarters, and tho plants have time to become 
established beforo the blooming season comes 
round, while the adherents to September as the 
best month for division lay stress upon the 
point that the summer growth is by that time 
completed, and the plant more or less in a 
dormant condition prior to tho production of 
its bloom-buds. I have tried both seasons 
with equal success. In removing large 
plants, they should bo carefully divided into 
separate crowns. This can bo easily done in 
September if the clumps, when lifted, are placed 
under a tap and the ball thoroughly washed, the 
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urny and vigorous. 
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1 foot G inches from one another, and in March a 
mulch of rotten manure and leaf-mould will be 
found beneficial. Throughout the summer, if the 
weather be dry, copious supplies of water 
should be afforded, and when tne bed becomes 
full of roots a slight sprinkling of some artificial 
fertiliser will induce vigorous growth. A slightly- 
shaded situation seems most conducive to the 
welfare of the winter Hellebores, although many 
cases may be noted where in deep, moist soils 
they flourish in full sunlight. Still, -where 
choice of positions exists, a spot should be 
selected where the bed is protected, for at least 
some hours in the day, from the direct rays of 
the sun as well as from the cutting winds. 
When onco well established Christmas Roses 
should be left alone, and the bed in which they 
are growing relegated exclusively to their use, 
no other plants being permitted within its pre¬ 
cincts. Watering, weeding, and mulching must 
bo attended to during the flowerless period, and 
the care thus bestowed will be amply repaid by 
the increased yield of snowy blossoms in the 
dark days of the year.—S. Yv. F., South Devon. 

Lathyrus latifolius. — The common 
Everlasting Pea is a familiar garden flower, but 
we never before saw it so picturesque as it is at 
Broughton, in Oxfordshire, where, beside the 
village school and on a high bank, a number of 
plants are growing in a perfectly natural w r ay. 
They creep over the ground, which is hidden 
beneath mounds of blossom, whilst here and 
there a few shoots have climbed into shrubs 
near at hand. The picture is a delightful one 
and suggestivo to all who have gardens. 

Beds of annual and other flowers. 

—I have been a reader of your valuable paper for 
some time, and I have often seen articles inserted 
and illustrations showing borders of hardy flowers 
which are, no doubt, very good in their w’ay, 
and are spoken of in your columns very highly, 
whilst the general run of bedding plants are 
often spoken of slightingly. I should like to 
say a little in favour of some plants which I 
grow*. I generally grow, for instance, a good 
number of Zinnias, and a large bed of them 
which I had last year began flowering in early 
June, and continued to do so until cut dow ? n by 
the frost. And then Begonias ! What is better 
than several beds of these plants, which com- 


The Orange-red Peruvian Lily (Alstnomeria aurantiaca). 


roots, where necessary, being cut with a sharp 
knife. The crow’ns should then bo planted in a 
w r ell-prepared bed, 2 feet 6 inches in depth, in 
the lower foot of which a good dressing of cow- 
manure has been incorporated. Fibrous loam 
suits Christmas Roses to perfection, no admix 
ture of other soil being necessary, 
vidual plants should not be placed nearer than 


mence flowering almost as soon as planted out, 
and with me continued in bloom until cut down 

by the frost in late October of last year ? I may 
mention many others which do equally as w'ell 
here: French Marigolds, Tagetes, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Scabious, Godetias. I always get my 
The indi- | plants well grown and hardened oft, and these 
when planted out in May and June begin flower- 
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iitg quickly, and continue so until the autumn. 
From an article I saw in your excellent paper 
I am trying the experiment of pegging down 
two beds of Zinnias, and so far it promises well. 
I must not forget to say a word about the 
ordinary “ Geraniums ” which, I think, in many 
places are being superseded by other bedding 
plants, but I for one should not like to be 
without them.—J. Chapman, Towyn , Merion¬ 
ethshire. 

Tufted Pansy (Viola) Blue Gown.— 

At the time of writing this useful hardy border 
plant is in splendid condition. Small pieces 
which were planted out in October last have 
been flowering freely for the last three months, 
but the display which about a dozen tufts a foot 
in diameter aro now making excels anything 1 
have ever seen with these easily-grown flowers. 
The plant is of true tufted habit, the growths 
rarely exceeding more than 3 inches or 4 inches 
in height, and this beautiful carpet of green is 
at the moment studded with innumerable blos¬ 
soms of a beautiful blue colour. The hot 
weather of a few weeks since was very trying to 
most hardy flowers, but does not seem to have 
affected this kind.— J). B. Crane. 


that I have to chronicle a failure. The growth 
is only about half the usual height and flower- 
spikes are few and far between. Hemerocallis 
in variety are plentiful, but although somewhat 
similar in colour, they lack the delicate beauty 
of the Alstrcemerias. Possibly there are few 
finer hardy plants just at present than the red 
and white forms of Everlasting Pea. I saw 
them to perfection the other day in a cottage 
garden, very large clumps growing on either 
side of a path and forming a delightful arch 
overhead. Both varieties might he planted 
largely more frequently than they aro in nearly 
all places where hardy flowers are extensively 
used ; they possess the merit of standing well in 
a cut state, and the white variety is especially 
valuable. They have the reputation of moving 
badly, but, in common with many other hardy 
plants, it is more a question of well-prepared 
ground, careful lifting and replanting, a good 
surface-mulching, and, if necessary, one 
thorough soaking of water. Very vigorous 
growth or a great profusion of flower must not 
be expected the first season, but if a sturdy, 
healthy vine that keeps the foliage well is 
secured, the ultimate success of the shifting is 


THH KITOHBN GARDEN. 

TOMATO-GROWING FOR AMATEURS. 
Amateurs are very apt to be over-zealous in the 
matter of starting Tomato-growing. I mean 
they commence with either seed or plants earlier 
in the year than their conveniences justify them 
in doing. In order to be certain of a remunera¬ 
tive crop the plants must be growu quickly, 
though not rankly ; they must have a fair share 
of room and sunshine, and must not be subjected 
to much moisture in the atmosphere. Very few 
amateurs are in a position to devote a well- 
heated house solely to Tomato culture. Instead 
of this they have to do the best they can with 
them in houses largely devoted to the growth of 
ordinary greenhouse plants, of which they con¬ 
trive to collect far more than they can properly 
manage. The first step towards ultimate success 
with Tomatoes, if it rested with me, would be a 
rather wholesale clearance of miserably over¬ 
potted, diseased, and insect-infested Carnations, 
worn-out Zonal Pelargoniums, old or flowerless 
Primulas, Chrysanthemums that have some time 
ceased flowering, three parts dead Indian 


Iceland Poppies from seed.— I have 
for two years been trying to isolate what is, to 
me, a new shade of Iceland Poppy ; and I shall, 
I hope, succeed this year in obtaining seed 
which may relied on to produce more than 
90 per cent, of the true colour. I am sending 
you a couple of the flowers and hope you will be 
able to see from them what the colour is. It is 
so distinct and so beautiful that I should have 
expected to find it included in the principal 
price lists of seeds. As I have not noticed it in 
any of the lists, or seen a similar shade of the 
flower elsewhere, I am anxious to have your 
opinion os to whether it is comparatively 
common or in any sense a novelty?— Thorn¬ 
hill. [ We have not seen this exact shade—a 
I'ery charming lemon colour—and we should care¬ 
fully preserve it. It is very interesting raising 
seedlings to get new shades .— Ed.] 

Funkia Sleboldl.— This handsome Plan¬ 
tain Lily is a valuable plant for effect and the 
most indispensable of the species. From the 
time it pushes up its strong cordate leaves until 
they drop at the approach of winter it is always 
ornamental. The glaucous blue-green of the 
foliage is restful to the eve during the arid days 
of summer, while in the autumn the leaves 
assume a clear yellow tint that is almost equally 
charming. The flower-spikes, though pretty, 
are not particularly striking, being tall racemes 
of whitish lilac blooms that, however, harmonise 
delicately with the colour of the foliage. There 
are few places in the garden where F. Sieboldi 
would be out of place, but perhaps the sub¬ 
tropical portion or open spaces in the wild 
gaiden would be best suited to the display of 
its noble beauty. I have a fine clump, over 
3 feet in diameter, growing in a shady position. 
This has produced over thirty flowei-spikes this 
summer, and has been greatly admirea. Snails 
are very fond of the succulent leaves, and must 
be rigorously exterminated from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the plant if it is to attain its greatest 
perfection.—S. 

Lilium Leichtlini. —This is one of the 
most graceful of all Lilies and quite distinct. 
The stem is slender and the flowers, which are 
supported by delicate pedicels, have the 
segments reflexed after the manner of the Tiger 
Lily. The blossoms of Leichtlin’s Lily remain 
in perfection much longer than those of the 
majority of Lilies. It is by no means a robust 
species, and a good thriving specimen is an 
exception. A well-drained sandy loam seems 
to suit it best. This pretty Lily is a native of 
Japan, and bulbs of it are sent to this country 
during the winter months, but all those that 
are sold as L. Leichtlini cannot be depended 
upon to be true, for whether I have been more 
unfortunate than others I cannot say, but from 
the proceeds of different sales I have obtained 
quite as many bulbs of L. Batemanme and L. 
pseudo-tigrinum or L. Maximowiczi or L. 
jucundum, as it is at times called, as I have of 
the true L. Leichtlini. The bulbs of these 
three are so much alike that it is quite impos¬ 
sible to select them from each other with 
certainty.—H. 

Hardy flowers.— This is the first time 
since planting Alstrcemerias twelve years ago 
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undoubted. Nearly the same remarks are 
applicable to all herbaceous plants, which, 
although all the better if not disturbed when 
once established, may yet be moved with im¬ 
munity if the operation is carefully performed.— 

Bryngium amethystinum. — Sea 

Hollies are lovers of the sun, and the present 
season must have been very congenial to them. 
A large break of this kind we lately saw was 
very fine, and we have rarely seen it so fine in 
colour. A charming feature might be made by 
planting a group of this in association with the 
silvery-white E. giganteum. The picture would 
only De for one season, as unfortunately this 
latter kind perishes after flowering. 

Scabiosa succisa glauca.— The flowers 
of this pleasing plant are rather larger and some¬ 
what brighter than in the wilding, but, I am 
sure, many would like it for its pleasant perfume, 
which almost exactly resembles 'that of the 
Elderflowers. A good piece of it stands by the 
walk side, and many stop and ask what the 
sweet scent comes from. The plant is a rather 
strong grower and not quite suited for the 
choicest borders, but wherever sweet-smelling 
plants are desired it is worthy of note.—T. 


The Lily of the Incas (A. pelegrina). (See page 261.) 


Azaleas, Camellias in no better plight, and such 
like. Those plants reserved would present a 
more attractive appearance after a rearrange¬ 
ment has taken place, and the bedding plants 
being relegated to shelves, a space along the 
back of the front stages can be kept for Toma¬ 
toes in pots or boxes. Even if all this can be 
♦lone it does not follow that February is a good 
time to start. It would be if a night tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. could be maintained, 
but March or early in April is quite soon enough 
to start where fire-heat is somewhat sparingly 
used, while if fire-heat is only given when frosty 
nights are expected, early in May is quite soon 
enough to place the plants in their fruiting 

Q uarters. Funy, much-drawn-up plants pro- 

uce fruit very sparingly, or not more than one 
or two where there ought to be a cluster of six 
or more fruit, and it is very certain that plants 
which change to a sickly yellow colour owing to 
want of warmth or sunshine will never tho¬ 
roughly recover. 

Raising plants and varieties. 


Amateurs are frequently very undecided as to 
whether to raise their own plants or to pur¬ 
chase as many as they require. If they want 
several dozen plants, then I should advise them 
to raise their own, but if one or two dozen are 
all they have room for, then their best plan will 
be to buy them. They are largely advertised 
in Gardening and, I believe, can as a rule 
be depended upon to come true to name. 
There are so many varieties nowadays, all 
presumably second to none, that it is a bewilder¬ 
ing matter to select which Bhall be grown. For 
a quick early crop Early Ruby is hard to 
Origiral from 
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surpass, and either Al, Challenger, or Ham 
Green Favourite would form a good succession. 
These latter are very productive varieties, the 
fruit being of medium size and good in form 
or colour, while if a handsome show variety is 
needed, try either Duke of York or Perfection. 
Sensation and Hackwood Park are a little coarse, 
but they possess good constitutions and crop 
heavily. If the packets received contain 
several score of seeds, do not sow the lot unless 
nearly as many plants are required, as crowded 
seedlings only spoil each other. Sow the seed 
very thinly in well-drained 6-inch or larger pots 
or pans, using tine sandy soil, give a gentle 
watering, place not far from the hot-water pipes 
at the warmest end of the house, cover with 
a square of glass, and shade. Give a watering 
through a fine rose whenever the soil approaches 
dryness, and remove both the shading and glass 
directly the tops of tho seedlings are well out 
of the soil. Before they become much drawn, 
transfer to a shelf near to the glass with a view 
to strengthening, prior to placing them singly in 
2-inch pots. This latter should be done directly 
the plants have formed two leaves other than 
the seed leaves. Use light loamy soil previously 
warmed ; lift the seedlings out of the soil with 
a label and sink them deeply down the sides of 
the pots. Those who have plenty of warmth at 
their command need not take so much trouble, 
nor need they placo them in such small pots, but 
the amateur has to be most painstaking to 
makeup for otherdeficiencies. The newly-potted 
plants should be stood on a warm staging, given 
a gentle watering—warm water both then and 
at all times being used—and shaded with a 
newspaper from bright sunshine. Directly they 
have formed a few fresh roots return to the 
shelves. In from a fortnight to three weeks 
after their removal to the shelves they ought to 
be ready for their final shift. No greater mis¬ 
take than keeping them too long in small pots 
can be made. Directly they become root-bound 
the top growth hardens and becomes spindly, 
and if the fruiting quarters cannot be got ready 
for them by the time the plants are fit, give the 
latter a shift into 6-inch pots and keep them 
growing sturdily in these. This hint should 
also be profited by those gardeners who place 
their seedlings in small pots, and are not able 
to shift them into their fruiting quarters either 
under glass or in the open just when they are 
ready for them. 

Plants offered for sale are usually despatched 
by parcels post, and are, as a matter of course, 
shaken nearly clear of soil prior to packing in 
light boxes. In May or early in June such, 
when received, might be placed direct into their 
fruiting quarters, but earlier in the season they 
ought first to be recovered from the severe 
check given. If 4 inches and upwards in length 
and well rooted, place them singly in 4-inch or 
rather larger pots, smaller plants getting smaller 
sizes. Keep them somewhat close and warm 
till they are rooting afresh, when a sunny 
staging or shelf would be the best place for 
them. In this case, again, there should be no 
undue delay in transferring to fruiting quarters. 

Where to grow the plants. 

Next a few r hints as to the fruiting quarters. 
Various sites can be turned to good account in 
Tomato culture, but amateurs will do well to 
depend principally upon plants arranged along 
the sunny fronts and trained up the roofs of the 
houses. A row of 10-inch pots might be set 
just clear of each other, a single plant going into 
each, or rough boxes of some description could 
be arranged in a row, and plants put out 
12 inches apart in a single line. If the staging 
could be slated or tiled over, then both pots ana 
boxes could be dispensed with, a ridge of soil 
15 inches wide at the base and 10 inches deep 
being substituted, putting out the plants 
12 inches apart. No particular mixture is 
absolutely necessary, but if good brown fibrous 
loam is plentiful oy all means use it freely, 
adding to every 4 bushels 1 bushel of nearly 
fresh horse-droppings. We have to be content 
with a mixture of three parts of good garden 
soil of a clayey loam nature to one of horse- 
droppings, adding a sprinkling of road-grit and 
fine mortar-rubbish. If available, a 6-inch 
potful of steamed bone-meal should be mixed 
with every bushel of soil, or some special artifi¬ 
cial manures may be substituted, using these 
at the rates advised by the vendors. In each 
and every case, or whatever modare elv rich 
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mixture of soils and manure may be made, either 
place it in the pots, boxes, or ridges a week 
prior to planting it in, or else warm it by means 
of a few heated bricks buried in the heap. Pots 
should be only about half filled at first, and 
equally good room be allowed in the boxes for 
top-dressings. See that the soil in the small 
pots is thoroughly moist prior to turning them 
out, and later on it is of the greatest importance 
that these balls of soil and roots be kept 
uniformly moist, without, however, badly satu¬ 
rating andsouringthe new soilsurrounding them. 
Plant firmly and leave a hollow in the centre, 
so as to be able to water the centre readily and 
without using much of it. From first to last 
remove all the side shoots that spring from the 
axils of the leaves on the main stem, and when 
the points of the lead divide, as strong plants 
frequently do, cut away one of tho two and tho 
other will continuo to extend upwards. Never 
delay this work of removing side shoots till it is 
necessary to use a knife, or otherwise there will 
be so much vigour wasted, light crops also form¬ 
ing on neglected plants. Stakes will be needed 
to support the plants till such time as the roof 
trellis is reached, and it is immaterial whether 
the latter consists of wires passed through 
galvanised eyes 9 inches in length, and screwed 
into the woodwork of the roof, straining these 
across the roof at a distance of 10 inches apart, 
or a trellis is temporarily formed with 
bamboo or other light stakes. If there are 
any r very large ugly flowers in the centre 
of strong trusses pinch them out, as they 
are invariably followed by ugly fruit, and their 
removal will greatly strengthen the rest. 
During the flowering period give a smart tap to 
the stems every day towards noon, this dis¬ 
tributing the pollen and effecting a good set of 
fruit. Long before many fruits are beginning 
to swell top-dress with rich compost, taking 
care, however, to water when the soil under¬ 
neath is getting dry, not waiting till the 
unoccupied fresh soil shows signs of dryness. 
Repeat this top-dressing directly that last given 
is crowded with roots, and a fortnight after¬ 
wards either give a light surfacing of special 
manure or else use weak liquid - manure 
frequently. Plants bearing heavy crops must 
be well fed up at the roots, abundance of water 
or liquid-manure being most necessary in the 
case of plants with a much limited root-run. 
Avoid wholesale mutilation of the leaves. If 
they smother the ripening fruit, then reduce 
them in size considerably, but do not cripple the 
plants by robbing them of the best of their lungs. 


CLUB IN CABBAGES. 

Is there a fertiliser with which Cabbages, etc., 
might be watered two or three times a week as a 
preventive to the club? Do you consider that 
watering in the hot weather would increase the 
growth of the plants and be a check to this pest ? 
—E. 

*** Root disease would appear to be more pre¬ 
valent than usual this season, and the blanks 
created among breadths of Cauliflowers, Cab¬ 
bages, and such like are very annoying. Whore 
trouble in this direction has previously been ex¬ 
perienced, preventive measures ought always to 
be taken. In many instances the roots of plants 
in the seed-beds will have commenced clubbing 
before they are large enough to put out. Some¬ 
times it is caused by the grub of a small beetle or 
weevil, and occasionally the maggot of a midge 
or fly is responsible for the mischief. A free use 
of soot and lime, forking it into the surface of the 
bed before sowing the seed, has a deterrent effect, 
and so also has sand soaked in petroleum, the 
surface of the bed being dressed with this every 
week or ten days. Before planting examine the 
underground portion of stem of each plant, and 
cleanly cut away every small excrescence or wart 
there found, following this up with the old- 
fashioned remedy of puddling the roots of all 
the plants. Form a puddle with clay, soot, lime 
and water, a wineglassful of petroleum being also 
added with advantage, and drag the roots through 
this so os to thoroughly coat them and the lower 
portion of the stems with the puddle. Thus 
treated, they seem to feel the check of removal 
less than when not puddled, and are seldom in¬ 
terfered with by either maggots or wireworms 
afterwards. It is on stale, indifferently culti¬ 
vated ground that grubs most often gain the 
ascendancy, and “ E.” will do well to do all 


he can towards promoting a vigorous growth of 
plants by way of prevention of club root. Newlj - 
slaked lime at the rate of one bushel per rod 
ought to be forked into the surface of the pre¬ 
viously well-manured ground, and after the 
plants have been put out, all being carefully 
fixed, clear water should be given for a time, c r 
for the first week or so, afterwards giving liquid - 
manure frequently. Nitrate of soda or that in 
mixtuie with superphosphate of lime, dissolved 
at the rate of one ounce to a gallon of water, 
would be the best form of fertiliser for the pur¬ 
pose. Apply at first round the plants, but 
when the latter are growing strongly draw 
mould up to the stems and pour the liquic - 
manure freely along the furrows. Petroleum 
is one of the best insecticides ever discovered, 
and in extreme cases of club-root I would 
advise soaking sand in it and mixing the latter 
freely with the soil in which the Cabbages arc 
planted. W. 

Winter Spinach. —Although of course the 
seed will not be sown till August and Septem¬ 
ber, the present is a very good time to take the 
preparation of the plot intended for this impor¬ 
tant crop in hand. In soils infested with 
wireworm, a good quantity of gas-lime may we'l 
be dug in, and afterwards a little more, to 
which may be added burnt garden refuse, wood 
ashes and a little soot, scuffled in immediately 
beneath the surface. There will then be suffi¬ 
cient time between now T and sow'ing to allow of 
the strength of the uppermost dose to wash down 
to that which was dug in. In ground so 
prepared the pest seldom attacks Spinach roots, 
ana the above ingredients, having by sowing- 
time lost much of their strength, act as a got d 
fertiliser to the crop. Ground on which early 
Cauliflowers have been grown will do well, it 
being necessary to clear off the old stems as 
soon as the crop is cut, as leaving them in the 
ground after this only tends to impoverish it. 

Dwarf Peas. —All Peas in gardens have 
been experiencing a very trying time. Especi¬ 
ally have the taller varieties been distressed 
from lack of moisture, as these, but the taller 
especially, have to materially exhaust the soil 
resources of food and moisture before poddirg 
commences. When grown very thinly, as is 
now' in good gardens more the rule, and sown 
in rows very widely apart, there is less trouble. 
If the ground has been deeply trenched or other¬ 
wise specially prepared by deep working and 
liberal manuring, the Pea plants may get over 
their trouble fairly well. But in myriads of 
gardens Peas, and especially tall ones, are still 
grown far too thickly, and on ground that has 
been only ordinarily prepared. No wonder by 
the time they commence to bloom the lower 
leafage is thin or flagging, and the plants are 
quite incapable of carrying a decent crop. In 
such cases even liberal waterings and mulchings 
of manure seldom compensate, as the roots are 
hardly helped and the mischief has been 
already done. It is during such seasons as the 
present that sorts that range from 2 feet or 
4 feet in height, in which section we have many 
of the finest quality and abundant croppers, 
prove to be so serviceable. Being far less 
exhaustive of moisture than are tall Peas, they 
can be induced with fairly good culture and thin 
sowing to carry out their crojps fully and to 
much more freely retain foliage. Frequent 
overhead sprinklings at night may also be 
easily given. It is very doubtful whether Peas 
that range to an average height of 6 feet are 
more productive from the same length of row 
than are those which reach to a height of only 
4 feet. Even the growing difficulty of finding 
needful supports to Peas presents another 
reason of an economical kind why dwarfer 
varieties --re generally the best.—A. 

Rhubarb Hawke’s Champagne.— So 
popular has this early and richly-coloured Rhu¬ 
barb become in the market, that it always 
obtains a higher price than any other, thus 
proving that colour is an important considera¬ 
tion. Later sorts have been very much a drug 
this season owing to the fine crop of Goose¬ 
berries everywhere and the early period of their 
maturing. The run on Gooseberries, however, 
serves to show the importance of having varie¬ 
ties of Rhubarb that are very early as well os of 
rioh colour, and so far Hawke’s Champagne 
seems best to meet these requirements. It is 
almost surprising to find how rapidly any variety 
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i a increased in the market gardens, but good 
ground and high culture soon create wonders. 
Then frequent dividing and transplanting into 
freshly-manured ground also materially tend to 
precocity.—D. 

Turnip Orange Jelly.—I do not think 
the merits of this Turnip are as universally 
known as they should be. For July, August, 
and September use it has few equals, standing 
drought well and seldom running away to seed. 
Moreover, where a yellow-fleshed variety is not 
objected to, its flavour will be found irreproach¬ 
able. Where Turnips are wanted for exhibition 
during the above-named months, Orange Jelly 
is a capital sort to grow, as so many of the 
white section are liable to dovelop foul tap¬ 
roots during hot weather, and to become 
infested with the Turnip grub, which entirely 
spoils them for the purpose. Although I look 
upon the Old Chirk Castle as the best all-round 
winter Turnip, yet Orange Jelly is a fitting 
companion, and £ives a pleasing change on the 
dining-table. Like all other Turnips, it needs 
a cool, moist border and liberal thinning.— 

Cutting Asparagus.— One of the errors 
that growers of Asparagus fall into most 
frequently is that of cutting too late in the 
season, for unless the plants have time to perfect 
a good head of growth, so that they can bloom 
and ripen their seed-pods, the crowns must grow 
weaker instead of stronger every 
year, until they eventually die away 
altogether. Of course, the proper 
dates to discontinue cutting must to 
some extent be regulated by locality, 
and by early or late season. The 
season this year being very early, 
most growers began cutting in 
March, whereas in some seasons it is 
nearly the middle of April before any 
“grass” is fit for cutting, conse¬ 
quently it ought to cease a fortnight 
earlier this year. It is a pity that 
anything should check the growth of 
this really easily-grown vegetable ; 
but there is not the least doubt that 
very exaggerated notions prevail 
respecting it. I may add that 
elevating the beds is a very fruitful 
cause of failure, for in dry seasons 
like the present such beds get 
dry right through, while those «*n 
the level retain their moisture. In 
well drained soil plant on the level, 
allowing plenty of space to each 
root, and top-dress in February with 
rich soil, until a mound of loose 
earth covers each crown. Leave off 
cutting the first week in June, and 
secure the growth to strong stakes 
as soon as tall enough to need sup¬ 
port, and few vegetables yield better 
returns for care bestowed than Asparagus.— 
J. G., OoMport. 

Unsatisfactory Mushroom-bed.—I 

have a Mushroom-bed, but the Mushrooms do 
not come to perfection. I have picked about 
three dozen good, well-formed Mushrooms, and 
the bed has been covered with small ones, but 
has now failed. Do you think that the earth 
that was put on the top of bed was not good 
enough ? My bed is not very large, 3 feet by 
0 feet, and about 1 foot high in the front, and 
11 inches at the back. I have the bed in a very 
dark shed. Two bricks of s|>awn were used. 
How long should a bed last after it has started 
bearing? Kindly tell me the cause of its 
failure?—G. W. 

It is not owing to the earth that the 
Mushroom-bed failed, but more likely through 
heat and want of atmospheric moisture. The 
bed should last two or three months, according 
to treatment. Beds are best in open in summer, 
and well covered with litter. If in sheds they 
are often too dry. 

Early Potatoes.— An early Potato should 
combine earliness with productiveness and good 
quality, and in my experience, after a fairly 
numerous trial of sorts over a number of years, 
there is nothing better to be had than the three 
following sorts—viz., Ringleader, Early Regent, 
and Puritan. They come in fit for use in the 
order named, and invariably yield a heavy crop 
of good even tubers of first-rate quality. We do 
not want to grow a number of varieties, but a 
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few reliable sorts in quantity. In the above 
trio the gardener who has a large family to pro¬ 
vide for has three Potatoes of undoubted merit, 
which will prove satisfactory to both himself 
and his employer.—W. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
(GARDENING. 


SCARLET PHVLLOCACTUS. 

The old-fashioned Cactus illustrated is re 
markably free-flowering when well managed, 
every leaf being adorned with many brilliant 
blossoms, each about 5 inches across, pure 
scarlet in tint, and bearing a fine white tassel 
in the centre. These Phyllocacti are excellent 
window plants, for they only need to be kept 
free from frost, and exceedingly dry, from 
November till the middle of February, to store 
up their strength for the bloomiug season, when 
they should have a continuous supply of water, 
which should bo given in a tepid state, adding 
a little soot in the saucer in which the plant 
should then stand, which will, however, need to 
be thoroughly cleaned each week, or the stagnant 
water will turn sour and ferment. After flower¬ 
ing the plant should be placed in a warm part of 
the garden, with the pot sunk to the rim in 
ashes, and it should be here supplied constantly 


with water until it is taken indoors before frost 9 
set in during October. 

From that time until the middle of February 
it is in a dormant state, and the failure to 
flower which sometimes occurs when these plants 
are kept in a warmed greenhouse is accounted 
for by the fact that they need to be kept 
extremely cool (without frost), and absolutely 
dry at this time, only requiring water about 
once a month, when the leaves begin to show 
signs of slight shrivelling from dryness. 

A collection of these splendid plants is most 
interesting; their flowers are Hot only Bcarlet, 
but crimson, yellow, white, and pink, and 
being so easily cultivated, any amateur can grow 
them in a window. 

When, however, they are in full bloom, the 
plants should be removed to a more shady part 
of the room, as the flowers will then last much 
longer than in the sun. Grouped with Ferns 
they are very decorative, the lace-like fronds 
adding grace to the gorgeous blossoms of the 
Cacti, and the white variety (P. grandis) is also 
highly fragrant. I. L. R. 


Keeping Shirley Poppies fresh.— 

Your correspondent (8*2(3) of June the 20th will 
find the following a sure way of preventing the 
drooping of Shirley Poppies : Gather them as 
early in the day as possible, and place all the 
ends of stalks together, and thoroughly burn 
them in a gas flame. Not only w*ill it prevent 
the drooping, but also will preserve them in 


beauty for several days. The same treatment 
improves Iceland Poppies and many other 
flowers, and especially applies to well-ripened 
pieces of Maiden-hair Ferns.—M. B. 


CHLOROPHYTUM ELATUM 
VARIEGATUM. 

This plant, I believe, was originally sent out in 
1874 or 1875 under the name of Anthericum 
variegatum. At any rate, in the latter year I 
had two nice plants of it, which in time w*ere 
transferred to 8-inch pots, and therein made 
good showy plants, the retail price for these 
extra-sized plants being one guinea each. As a 
decorative plant it was as a novelty advertised 
to supersede Pandanus Veitchi, but this was 
never realised. It was also stated to be hardy, 
a circumstance which resulted in the loss of 
many plants a year or tw r o later. Indeed, the 
plant is not sufficiently hardy in some districts 
to safely pass through our more severe winters 
even when piven frame protection. As a rule, 
the plant is more generally employed in the 
cool conservatory or winter garden, and in 
the latter it is capable of producing a good effect 
by reason of its well-marked foliage. In many 
a competitive group in the exhibition tent, too, 
it may frequently be seen playing its part, 
either as a raised isolated example or among 
the lower plants constituting the margin. In 
all such arrangements, however, the 
best effect is secured when the plant 
is slightly lifted up, by reason of 
the long, graceful leaves reaching 
below the pot containing it. These 
are some of the uses to which it may 
be put, but in none of them do we 
see so much of the natural beauty 
of the plant as when it is allowed to 
go its own way. 

Quite recently I saw an excellent 
example of this growing as a window 
plant in a 9-inch pot. The plant 
was well funiished and had proauced 
several flowering-stems, but these 
latter, not having been removed, 
were fully 3 feet high. Curiously 
enough, these old flow’er-stems con¬ 
tributed to the chief attraction of 
the plant under notice, os from many 
of the axils on the stem leaf-buds 
had issued and formed nice young 
plants. These latter, to the extent 
of a dozen or more, were thu9 sus¬ 
pended from the somewhat branch¬ 
ing stemB in all directions, and in 
this condition it was certainly one of 
the most attractive window* plants 
I have Been. I have occasionally 
seen similar growths on the flower- 
stems of Anthericum Liliago, and 
more rarely on A. ramosum, but not 
to the same extent as on the plant above noted. 
Those of your readers wiio may be in search of a 
novel and interesting window plant of easy 
culture could scarcely do better than grow this 
one, encouraging the plant to flower freely, 
which it does when established, afterwards leav¬ 
ing it to its own devices. The specimen here 
noticed was filling quite a largo window, and 
as a variegated plant for this purpose was quite 
unique. E. 

Begonia Worthiana In the flower 
garden. —I do not know of any variety equal 
to the above for the flower garden. Not only 
is B. Worthiana very free-flowering, but the 
colour is none too common in the flower garden. 
The plants are readily propagated by cutting the 
tubers with an eye to each snoot just wben starting 
into growth. I prefer cuttings to seed, as they 
flower more profusely, are ready to plant earlier, 
and are more regular in height. When we 
consider w*hat little trouble such plants as these 
give during the w’inter and their ready means 
of propagation, with their beauty at this season, 
they are invaluable for the flow*er garden. I 
think B. Worthiana the best of the small- 
flowered section. The newer semperflorens is 
also very* effective and readily raised from seed. 
—T. 

Clematis Davldlana has now established its repu¬ 
tation as a hardy species, and it is one of the sweetest and 
most beautiful of the herbaceous kinds. Although it does 
not make a mass of bright colour, its clusters of (lowers 
are very pretty, last a long time, coming in succeision for 
many weeks, and rtpe^raoeati is delightful. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WISTARIAS. 

No Wistaria is more beautiful than the familiar 
W. sinensis, which flowered so splendidly 
last spring. There are others, as W. multi - 
juga and the white W. sinensis alba, but 
the former, whilst having longer racemes of 
the same pleasing colour as W. sinensis, is not 
very free blooming. It is seldom indeed that it 
blooms with freedom. The white variety of W. 
sinensis is very pleasing, the flowers being pure 
white; but it is unfortunately too tender for 
general planting. We received the accompany¬ 
ing note about the Wis¬ 
taria shown in the illus¬ 
tration : 

“I send you a photo¬ 
graph (taken on the 18th of 
May) of a very fine Wit* 
taria in full bloom, grow¬ 
ing on the house of a 
market gardener, Mr. 

William Woodward, in 
this village. I think you 
may possibly wish to re¬ 
produce it in your excel¬ 
lent paper. The tree 
covers a space of wall 
63 feet by 14 feet, and 
being on the side of a 
high road, has attracted 
much attention and admi¬ 
ration this year.—R. C. 

Lynch Blosse, Stinch- 
combe Vicarage.” 

Double-flowered 
Cherries.—Of the nu¬ 
merous flowering trees 
and shrubs that adorn our 
gardens in spring and 
early summer, the double- 
flowered Cherry is one of 
the most valuable, for 
nothing could be more 
beautiful than the long 
snowy - white wreaths 
with which the tree is 
crowded from top to bot¬ 
tom. There are two or 
three kinds, but the best 
is the double white. The 
semi - double variety, 
although less beautiful, 
possesses the advantage 
of flowering earlier than 
the true double kind. No 
lawn ought to be without 
a tree of the double kind, 
and beautiful groups 
might be mado by plant¬ 
ing a selection of the 
double - flowered Peach 
and Almond, Scarlet Haw¬ 
thorn, Amelanchier, and 
Chinese and other Crab 
trees, all of which flower 
in spring and have a 
handsomehabit of growth. 

Spiraea flagelli- 
formis. —A bush of this 
Spiraea 6 feet through, 
growing on a bank, has 
been a fine sight, the long 
curving shoots, which give 
it its name, simply sraoth- Wistaria on house 

ered from end to end with 
rosettes of white Haw*- 
thorn-like flowers, having 

a very unique effect. Though not possessing 
the graceful beauty of S. aria-folia and S. Lind- 
leyana, it is when of large size a very striking 
shrub, which is less grown than its merits 
deserve. 

Rhodotypuskerrloldes.—ituia.v he interesting to 
“ de L. L.” (p. 210) to hear that the Bingle Kerria 
japonica is growing and doing well in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, and is very much admired. He should also 
grow Rhodotypus kerrioides, a beautiful white Kerria-like 
shrub, either of which he should he able to get at any 
nursery. Both are much more cirective away from a 
wall.—S omerset. 

Magnolia glauca. —This noble American 
Magnolia has been in the country about 50 years, 
and yet we very rarely meet with it in gardens. 
There is a good tree of it^n Mr. A. \\4iterer’s 
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nursery at Knap Hill, and we were charmed to 
see it there a few days ago bearing many lovely 
flowers. It is almost evergreen and handsome in 
leaf at all times, the leaves being of a polished 
green above and of a pronounced glaucous hue 
beneath, which is seen to advantage in a tree 
15 feet high. It wants a moist, peaty soil, but 
it is a pity more do not grow it. 

Spiraea arisefolia. — This beautiful 
shruuby Spiraea is now lovely. A tall bush 
covered with white panicles of bloom, some 
with the minute flowers fully expanded hanging 
in downy plumes, some on the point of opening 
their blossoms, is charming. An isolated posi¬ 
tion should, if possible, be chosen for this Spiraea, 


in Dursley Village. From a photograph by the Rc-v. R. 
Stinchcombe Vicarage, Dursley. 


that its graceful form may be seen to the best 
advantage. Too often it is relegated to the 
shrubbery, where, though it exists, it is shorn of 
half its beauty. It is not particular as to soil, 
but grows to the greatest size and perfection in 
damp situations. It is easily propagated by 
division of the roots, and when once established 
increases in size rapidly. 


Campanula muralls var. Portenschlag- 
lana.— ThiB Campanula has been beautiful during the 
last month and has been admired by all who have seen it. 
The plants, which cover a space of about 2 yards square, 
grow about 6 inches high, the flowers bright blue 
shaded with purple, ana much larger and deeper in 
colour than those of C. inuralis, which I have growing 
close by.—W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

KALOSANTHES (CRASSULA8). 
Amongst greenhouse plants that flower pro* 
fusely Kalosanthes hold a high position. In 
the massive heads of highly-coloured flowers 
which several of the varieties produce they 
almost vie with the Ixoras, whilst being cool 
greenhouse subjects they do not require the heat 
necessary for Ixoras, and they are also easily 
grown, and may be readily increased. So 
readily do they strike that tho shoots if thrown 
down on any damp, moisture-holding material, 
such as sand, fine ashes, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
will produce roots freely. 
So free-flowering are Kalo¬ 
santhes that small plants 
consisting of a single 
growth in little pots, 
struck the year previous, 
will bloom as readily as 
largo specimens. As com¬ 
pact-growing and dense* 
habited plants, Kalosan¬ 
thes are highly effective 
for conservatory or green¬ 
house decoration. The 
last-named structures are 
not, as a rule, the best 
places wherein to locate 
flowering subjects, even if 
only for the time they are 
in bloom, as they are 
often attached to dwellings 
where external appearance 
is thought more of than 
the healthy growth of the 
plants. Yet, even in 
houses of this character, 
w'here the amount of light 
which the plants receive 
is often very insufficient, 
there need be no hesita¬ 
tion in standing Kalo¬ 
santhes while in flower. 
Another thing in their 
favour is that the best 
varieties bloom in sum¬ 
mer after the bulk of the 
spring-flowering plants is 
over. The scent of the 
flowers is sweet and pecu¬ 
liar, and is liked by some, 
whilst others deem it 
oppressive, especially if a 
number of plants are lo¬ 
cated in a house with the 
ventilators closed. 
Though, as already said, 
Kalosanthes are remark¬ 
ably free bloomers, some 
growers do not get them 
to flower evenly, a portion 
of the shoots producing 
flowers, -whilst others fail, 
although the plants col¬ 
lectively are strong, and 
give no indication of the 
cause of partial failure. 
Where this occurs, it is 
caused by the previous 
summer’s shoots not being 
sufficiently matured — a 
condition that is indis¬ 
pensable to the produc¬ 
tion of an even display of 
bloom. The necessary 
C. Lynch Blosse, ripening of the growth can 

only be effected by the 
plants being stood out-of- 
doors for a longer time 
during the summer than is requisite for most 
I things. 

Cuttings will strike at any time from early in 
the spring up to autumn. In the case of spring- 
struck plants they require to be growm on freely, 
so as to gain the necessary strength and maturity 
to enable them to bloom the year following. 
Another method is to take off strong shoots in 
August that have been grown on plants stood 
out-of-doors during the summer in the way de¬ 
scribed. They w'ill root in a very short time, 
and so admit of their getting sufficiently estab¬ 
lished before winter. These late-struck cuttings 
must be put singly into small pots, drained, and 
filled with a mixture of loam and sand. In this 
way the disturbance of the roots that occurs in 
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potting off when several cuttings have been 
struck together is avoided. They will root in a 
greenhouse or cold frame, and require very little 
shade. As soon as they are rooted stand them 
in the open air, allowing them to remain out as 
long as there is no danger of frost. When well 
established move them into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and during the winter they should be stood 
close to the glass. 

Plants that have flowered two or three times 
often get straggling and bare of leaves at the 
bottom, and in this way have an unsightly ap¬ 
pearance. The tops of such of these may with 
advantage be struck and flowered next year, and 
if larger examples aro required than the single- 
stemmed plants, all that is necessary is to put 
several together in larger pots; this should be 
done in spring just as growth is about to com¬ 
mence. If to be thus managed, it is better to 
keep them in 4-inch pots through the winter. 
When to be flowered several together in a pot, 
the balls must be kept intact, using pots no 
larger than necessary. Young stock struck 
early in spring, or older examples that were 
propagated in the spring or summer previous, 
ana which have been stopped and grown on 
with a view to flowering them in a larger 
state next year, should have been placed out-of- 
doors during the past month. So managed, 
every shoot that is strong enough may be ex¬ 
pected to bear a head of bloom. When Kalo- 
santhes are well grown, with the shoots strong 
and even, nearly the whole will flower. After 
the flowers are over there is not time for new 
growth to be made that will bloom the following 
year. In the case of plants that have only pro¬ 
duced a partial crop of flowers, if, immediately 
the bloom is faded, the shoots that have flowered 
are cut away and the plants are again turned 
out-of-doors, the portion that did not flower 
will gain enough strength to enable them to do 
so next summer. When they get tall and 
straggling, however well they may bloom, they 
do not look so well as younger examples that 
are close and compact; consequently, it is 
better to discard them and fill their places with 
younger stock, to keep up a supply of which a 
few should be struck annually. 

The old K. coccinea supcrba is a fine showy 
kind, but requires the growth to be thoroughly 
matured by lengthened open-air exposure to 
ensure its flowering well. 

K. miniata, another old and well-known 
variety, is a free bloomer, not requiring the 
growth to be so much hardened up to induce it 
to flower as the previously named sorts. The 
flower-heads are smaller and not so deep in 
colour. All the kinds mentioned should be out- 
of-doors whilst their flowers are opening, as if 
stood ever so near the glass in even the lightest 
of houses during this time they will be very 
deficient in colour as compared with those that 
have developed their flowers in the open air. 

__ B. 

HIBISCUS ROSA-SINENSIS. 

This, which is known as the Chinese Rose, is 
regarded as a native of China, but it has been 
for such a long time cultivated in many parts 
of the tropics that it now often occurs in a 
wild state, and forms a brilliant feature in 
tropical scenery. It is essentially a stove, or 
at least an intermediate-house plant, though 
during the summer it may be kept in a warm 
greenhouse. I have met with it in several 
instances tried out-of-doors this summer, and in 
most cases it is flowering freely, though in some 
places the foliage is not in so good a condition 
as it might be. At Battersea Park I noted a bed 
of a single brightly-coloured form that yielded 
a considerable number of its brilliantly-tinted 
blossoms. The different forms of this Hibiscus 
give the finest display when they are planted out 
in a sunny stove, as they will then flower in the 
greatest profusion. They strike readily from 
cuttings, and under liberal treatment will grow 
rapidly. The typical H. Rosa-sinensis was 
introduced into this country as long ago as 1731, 
but though some very beautiful vaneties have 
made their appearance within the last half 
century, it is at the present day to a great 
extent under a cloud. There are many varieties 
in cultivation, some with single and others with 
double blossoms, while one—Cooperi—was 
about a quarter of a century ago very popular 
as a fine-foliaged plant. The leaves of this 
are broadly lance-shaped^ bright green, irregu¬ 


larly marked with white and orimson. A well- 
coloured bush of this is very effective. The 
flowers of this variety are scarlet. No mention of 
the different forms of H. Rosa-sinensis would be 
complete without a word or two in praise of H. 
schizopetalus, which, though usually spoken of 
as a distinct species, is at all events nearly 
related to the old Chinese Rose. It certainly 
does not possess the large gorgeously-coloured 
blossoms of this last, but it is so distinct from 
anything else as to be sure to attract a large 
share of attention when in flower. This Hibiscus 
is of a loose, open habit of growth, and, like its 
allies, will not bloom freely if kept dwarf. As 
a roof plant it is seen to very great advantage, 
for the pendulous blossoms are borne on stalks 
6 inches or more in length, and consequently 
the flowers are brought immediately under the 
eye. The individual olooms are about 3 inches 
in diameter, and remarkable for the curiously 
cut and slashed petals, which are of a bright 
red colour, marked towards the centre with 
yellow. As in many of its relatives the long 
projecting stigma forms a prominent feature. 

_ T. 

Hcemantlius Katherine©.— Some species 
of Haemanthus, notably the bright-coloured H. 
multiflorus, often grown under the name of H. 
Kalbreyeri, are not very amenable to general 
cultivation, while, on the other hand, several of 
them can be grown with very little trouble and 
depended upon to flower well. One that ranks 
high as a good garden plant is H. Katherin®, 
with large heads of bright cinnabar-red blossoms 
that last a long time in perfection if they are 
not kept in loo hot and close an atmosphere. 
It succeeds well in a cool stove or intermediate- 
house temperature, but I have also seen good 
examples where it has been treated as a green¬ 
house plant. It has been in flower here for the 
last month, and forms a very pleasing change 
from the plants usually grown. A second species 
that has flowered this year with unusual freedom 
is H. albiflos, whose closely-packed heads of 
w hite blossoms are borne on stems about 6 inches 
high. This is very effective when grown in a 
large pan, as they grow r H. coccineus at Kew, 
for the numerous flower-heads form a very 
effective specimen. In an importation of H. 
albiflos I have seen very variable leaves, some 
being nearly smooth and others clothed with 
whitish hairs. In some of these last the hairs 
were especially noticeable at the margins of the 
leaves. H. albiflos blooms best when thoroughly 
established.—H. 

Dipladenia atropurpurea. —With the 
various collectors throughout the world on the 
watch for new plants it is strange that thiq 
Dipladenia which was lost soon after its introduc 
tion in 1842 should have remained unknown to 
cultivators till it was re-introduced by Mr. 
Stephenson Clarke, of Croydon, in 1889, and 
then it cropped up quite accidentally among some 
imported Cattleyas. It is undoubtedly a great 
acquisition to stove flowering shrubs, for it will 
bloom profusely when grown as a little bush, 
even plants in pots only 5 inches in diameter 
producing a great number of blossoms. The 
individual blooms are about 3 inches long and a 
couple of inches or so across the mouth, their 
colour being a kind of chocolate-crimBon over¬ 
spread with a velvety lustre, the inside of the 
throat orange at the base. The outside of the 
flower is crimson-purple at the lobes, fading 
gradually off to the base, where it is almost white. 
It is one of the most continuous-flowering Dipla- 
denias that we have, for even small plants will 
bloom nearly all the summer. The lover of huge 
blossoms will doubtless see more to admire m 
some of the large-flowered hybrids, but most 
people would, I think, be inclined to place this 
species and the white-flowered D. boliviensis 
among the very best of the Dipladenias. They 
are certainly far less particular as to their 
cultural requirements than many of the hybrid 
kinds. Both strike readily from cuttings and 
soon form effective-sized plants. D. boliviensis, 
which was first sent out by Messrs. Veitch in 
1870, has flowers rather larger than D. atro¬ 
purpurea, their colour being white with an 
orange centre. These two species therefore form 
a direct contrast to each other.—H. P. 


known now for many years. I first knew it in 
the once famous nursery of Messrs. Henderson, 
in the Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood. The 
rather stiff soil of this nursery Buited this 
Anthericum well, and it used to form a very 
attractive feature.—H. 
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Giant St Bruno’S Lily (Anthericum 
Liliastrum majus). — This beautiful plant is 
not half enough grown, though it has been 


ORCHIDS. 

L.ELIA PURPURATA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The earliest plants of this magnificent Orchid 
are now in full beauty, and anyone fortunate 
enough to be possessed of a good stock of 
plants may look forward to a flowering season 
extending until the middle of August. This 
species is most satisfactory in large, roomy 
structures with such kinds os L. superbiens 
and Cattleya bicolor. None of these large- 
growing species thrivo so well in narrow, low 
houses, the foliage being apt to suffer from too 
much sunlight unless the plants are arranged 
at least 2 feet from the glass. Shading will 
prevent this, but if the light is too much 
subdued the growth is not satisfactory. 
Where there are only small houses, I would 
advise growers to arrange the plants as 
far from the glass as possible, and to always 
ventilate as early in tne morning as may t>e, 
as the oftener the air of the house is 
changed the better, this also allowing of the 
blinds being kept up a little later. Frequently 
damping down between the pots and occasional 
light dewingB overhead serve also to keep the 
foliage cool. As soon as this feels warm to the 
touch the blinds must be let down, otherwise 
the leaves soon take on an unhealthy yellow 
tinge, even if not actually scorched. L. purpu- 
rata thrives in pots in a rough open compost, 
and in repotting keep the leads as near to the 
centre of the pot as convenient; this does away 
with the need of potting for three or four years, 
provided a little of the compost is removed 
annually and fresh substituted. Good drainage 
is essential, and in large pots a smaller one may 
be inverted over the drainage-hole in the bottom, 
filling up to and around it with potsherds. The 
pseudo-bulbs being heavy must De firmly staked 
and tied—at least until the new roots form a 
natural support. In the best varieties this 
Orchid grows to a height of 2 feet 6 inches, and 
has fusiform ribbed pseudo-bulbs, each bearing 
a single leaf. If care is taken not to wet the 
flowers they last from three weeks to a 
month in good condition. L. purpur&ta is a 
very variable species, some of the better 
varieties being very expensive, though the 
commoner, not less oeautiful kinds are cheap 
enough to be within the reach of all who have 

glass-house. 

L. p. alba is the nearest approach to a wliite 
variety, and a very chaste ana beautiful kind. 
It occasionally appears among importations of 
the species, and has white sepals and petals. 
The labellum is also whitish in ground colour, 
with veins of rosy-purple. 

L. p. atro purpurea is a deep-coloured and 
handsome form which is in itself variable, as 
may be seen by comparing the flowers. In this 
the sepals and petals are deep rose, the lip 
very deep in colour, with an orange-yellow 
throat. 

L. P. aurora is a singular form that has 
flowered usually with me at the end of July or 
early in August. The narrow, wavy sepals and 
petals are of the faintest tinge of rose, while the 
lip is intense deep purple in front and veined 
with rose. 

L. p. Brysiana is somewhat similar to the 
last-named, but a superior variety. The sepals 
and petals are rosy-lilac, the lip deep-crimson- 
purple. 

L. p. Sciircederje is a large, nearly white 
form, with a distinctly marked lip. This is, 
I believe, still rare, though not so much so as 
formerly. 

L. p. Wiluamsi is a magnificent variety, 

E robably the strongest growing of all, and the 
irgest flowering, i bloomed a very fine form 
of this from an importation some four years 
ago. The sepals and petals are broad, bright 
rose, with deeper veins and pencillings. The 
lip is large and spreading, yellow in the throat, 
with a deep crimson bio ten on the front lobe. 
All the varieties are natives of Santa Catherine, 
in Brazil. H. 
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ABOUT CARNATIONS. 

July is the month for Carnations, and we are 
pleased to see that each year they are more 
freely planted outside. Unfortunately, many 
still think Carnations are tender, whereas this 
is not so. To attain the best results, how¬ 
ever, the coddling system w'hich is now practised 
in many gardens must be abolished. The plants 
must be thoroughly hardened from the very 
commencement of their existence. The practice 
of wintering Carnation-layers in pots under 
glass cannot be too strongly deprecated, since 
it is by no means conducive to success. Cot¬ 
tagers who are successful with Carnations in the 
garden never think of keeping their plants in a 
frame or greenhouse during the winter, for the 
simple reason that, in the majority of cases, 
they have no such protection. Therefore, if 
these inexperienced growers can do it, why not 
those who are responsible for the management 
of large gardens ? The former class of culti¬ 
vators plant out early in the autumn, and the 
latter in spring, after having coddled the plants 
in frames all the winter. I readily admit that 
plants that have been wintered under glass and 
then planted out in spring will die off wholesale 
during the following w inter if the w eather is at 
all severe, because their constitutions are 
weakened considerably ; but plant them early 
in the autumn, or as soon as rooted layers can 


few gardens can boast of such an association. A 
mass of the rich old Crimson Clove planted in 
close proximity to a bed of light-coloured Tea 
Roses forms a pleasing contrast, to say nothing 
of the fragrance emitted from both. The White 
Clove, again, contrasts beautifully w’ith the 
dark crimson hue of many Roses, and I cannot 
too strongly recommend their being planted 
together in the flower garden. In very large 
beds a pleasing effect may be had by planting 
the Roses in groups and filling in the intervening 
spaces with Carnations. When planting tho 
Carnations it ought to bo borne in mind that one 
variety only should be used in each group. We 
have too many crude mixtures in the flower 
garden alread}', and not unfrequently this may 
also be seen in regard to Carnations, all kinds 
of colours being indiscriminately mixed. 

Soil, again, is an important item, for, as every 
grower knows, Carnations will do much better in 
some gardens than in others. A rich and rather 
gritty or sandy loam is most suitable for them, 
and given this and systematic culture, Carna¬ 
tions will produce undreamt-of results. Some 
gardens possess this kind of soil naturally, and 
in others it has to be introduced. This, how¬ 
ever, is no difficult matter, for by excavating 
the natural soil, if heavy, to a depth of 9 inches 
or 12 inches, the prepared compost could easily 
be substituted. But this is not always neces¬ 
sary even in very heavy loamy soils, for the best 


TURK/S-CAP LILIES. 

One of the commonest species—and that which 
gives its name to the group—is L. Martagon, of 
which there are several varieties in cultivation. 
The common Martagon has flowers of a dull 
purplish or lilac-purple tint, with dark-coloured 
spots on the inside. Though extremely graceful, 
the flowers of this are at best dull. A well- 
marked variety is dalmaticum, whose blossoms 
are of a deep blackish-purple hue—that is when 
a good form is obtained, for in colour indi¬ 
viduals vary a great deal. In directxontrast 
to this we have the white variety, perhaps 
the most striking of all the Martagons. The 
flowers of this are white, tinged 'with green 
on the exterior towards tho base of the 
petals, and it is a charming outdoor Lily. The 
term “ outdoor ” will apply to all the forms of 
this species, as the blossoms have such a heavy, 
unpleasant scent that by many they cannot tie 
tolerated in a confined space. This feature is 
also very prominent in a Lily commonly know n 
as the yellow Martagon, w'hich is, however, a 
distinct species—viz., L. pyrenaieum, the first 
of all Lilies to flow er in the open ground. The 
stem of this is very sturdy and plentifully 
furnished with narrow leaves, which are not 
disposed in whorls, as in the true Martagon. 
The flowers of L. pyrenajpum are of a greenish- 
yellow tint, but there is a variety, rubrum, 



A bed of self Carnation (Ketton Rose). 


l>e obtained, and they will prove perfectly 
hardy, and, moreover, an adornment to the 
flower garden. The matter of position and 
mode of planting, too, are important points to 
study. Rarely are these beautiful flowers put 
to the best advantage. In hundreds of other¬ 
wise w'ell-kept English gardens Carnations are 
stuck here and there in wretched places in some 
out-of-the-way plant border, or perhaps growm 
on an unimportant border in the kitchen garden. 
Can their beauty be seen to advantage in such 
places as these ? I think not; neither do I 
think that the plants are given a fair chance to 
prove their value for garden decoration. But 
such is the way in which Carnations are gener¬ 
ally grown, and unless assigned better positions 
I fear many will never see these lovely flowers 
at their best. Give them suitable sites and 
proper treatment, however, and Carnations 
will never fail to produce satisfactory results. 
In open, woll-exposed borders Carnations may 
be planted in bold masses with advantage, but 
on no account would I advise them to be put in 
singly, or for that matter in threes. The clumps 
should be a yard or more across, and then when 
in full flower the effect is unique. Even better 
results may be obtained by planting them in 
beds in the flower garden proper, but rarely are 
they seen growing thus. A bed or two of the 
old Crimson Clove or the White Clove would 
produce a far better effect during the summer 
months than the now too common array of 
Pelargoniums, etc. With Roses, too, Carna¬ 
tions may be advantageously associated, but 
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Carnations I ever saw were growing in a very 
stiff staple to which plenty of sea sand had been 
added. The free use of this very often accounts 
for the vigour with which Carnations grow in 
gardens near the coast, and not, as is generally 
supposed, to atmospheric influences. Soil of a 
light sandy nature, if poor, may be enriched 
with liberal applications of decayed cow-manure 
some time previous to planting, and in dry 
summer a mulching with short manure or law’n 
mowings may bo also given with advantage. 

The selection of varieties is important, 
but of late years raisers have striven to get self 
kinds that do not split. A Carnation should not 
burst its flowers, but hold the florets within the 
calyx, and be also strong in growth with sturdy 
stems. We hope raisers will be careful to give 
some simple, pretty name to their novelties. A 
beautiful Carnation, like the Old Clove, but an 
improvement upon it, is Uriah Pike, but a 
more senseless name for a fine flower we have 
not often seen. Yellow-flowered Carnations are, 
as a rule, not a success, and we do not advise 
their culture. We want healthy growth not 
weakly yellow-leaved plants that are an eyesore. 

White: Mrs. F. Watts, Mrs. Muir, and Mrs. 
F. Gifford. Crimson and allied shades : 
Uriah Pike, previously mentioned, the Old 
Clove. Blush: Countess of Paris, The Governor. 
Scarlet: Cantab, a very fragrant, handsome 
kind, Horace, Danger. Pink: Raby Castle, 
Mary Morris, Ketton Rose (see cut), and Rose 
Celestial. Purple : Purple Emperor. Apricot: 
Carolus Duran. 


with reddish blossoms. This has more than 
once been made to do duty for L. pomponium, 
which is quite different, the flowers being of 
a rich sealing-wax red. It is more slender in 
rowth than L. pyrenaieum, and can be 
istinguished from all others when but a few 
inches high by the dark green leaves having a 
narrow white margin. L. pomponium Verum 
is the name under wnich this is generally known. 
The Scarlet Turk’s-capis Lilium chalcedonicum, 
whose bright vermilion-red blossoms are not 
borne till July. It is particularly valuable as 
being one of the last of this group to flower, 
and derives especial interest from the fact that 
it is one of the parents of the distinct Nankeen 
Lily (L. te6taceum), L. candidum being the 
other. Other species belonging to the Turk’s- 
cap group are L. Hansoni, a native of Japan, 
with leaves in whorls, as in the common Marta¬ 
gon, and yellow' flow'ers dotted with brown. 
.This is particularly fine during the present 
jjgason, especially at Kew. A very curious and 
ijjipst interesting hybrid is L. Dalhansoni, whoso 
parents (as indicated by the name) are L. dal¬ 
maticum and L. Hansoni. L. monadelphum, or 
L. Szovitzianum, as it is often called, belongs also 
to the same group as the preceding. The drooping 
blossoms of this are for the most part of a prim¬ 
rose tint, spotted more or less in the interior, but 
in colour this Lily varies considerably. Others 
are the Indian L. polyphyHum, of a whitish 
ground with purple spots ; L. tenuifolium, some¬ 
thing like a miniature pomponium ; L. Leichtlini, 
one of the most graceful of Lilies, the flowers of 
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which are of a straw colour, plentifully dotted 
with reddish-brown: and L. testaceum, of a 
pleasing nankeen tint . This is a Lily that Bhould 
no far more frequently grown than it is at 
present. All of the above succeed best in a 
deep loamy or ordinary garden soil, and they 
are all impatient of removal ; indeed, many of 
them frequently fail to flower the first season 
after being transplanted. Where they are 
doing well it is advisable to leave them alone. 
L. chalccdonicum (the Scarlet TurkVoap) is 
sometimes met with associated with L. 
candidum in fine masses in old - fashioned 
cottage gardens. 

A very distinct section of the sub-genus 
Martagon consists of several species with 
curious rhizoinatous bulbs, which succeed well 
in a peaty soil, though it is not absolutely 
necessary to their -well-doing, for I have seen 
good examples in loam. The best known of 
these are L. pardalinum, L. canndense, and L. 
superbum. They are all beautiful species, and 
L. pardalinum in particular is now very 
generally known. These last are all natives of 
North America, and another very showy species 
is L. Humboldti, which comes from the same 
continent. A sandy loam suits the requirements 
of this Lily best. H. 


PLANTS AGAINST STONE STEPS. 
Stone steps are often an ugly blot in the 
garden, not always through their position, but 
their bald aspect. Even theso may be made 
beautiful to look at if the surroundings are care¬ 
fully planted, such as one sees in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration. Without 
the margin of Fern and flower 
these steps would not look 
much, but with the setting 
of hardy plants they have a 
vastly changed aspect. To 
get such an effect as this is 
very simple, and if the steps 
are in the shade, it is very 
easy to plant Ferns by the 
side or shade-loving plants— 
as we see by the steps in the 
shade leading from the rock- 
garden at lvew. Cotoneaster 
microphylla is a delightful 
plant for such a position. 

It sends its wiry, crimson- 
berried shoots over the facings 
and produces a charming 
picture. We were pleased 
with it thus grown in the 
Alexandra Park at St. Leon¬ 
ards. Primroses, Scillas, 

Ferns, Saxifrages, the little 
Sandwort (Arenaria balearica) are the kind of 
plants that may bo grown in a simple way 
against steps or the more minute things, as the 
Sandwort, in the crevices and chinks. 


A curious Foxglove. —1 enclose a speci¬ 
men of a Foxglove. This is the centre shoot, and 
the two sides shoots have each a very large bud 
at the top of the stein, which look as if they 
also would develop into a bell, such as tliat at 
the head of tho enclosed. I should like to know 
whether this is a common occurrence, and 
whether it has been caused by the bees ?— 
Margaret Cowan, JO, Dick Place , Edinburgh. 
[ Yes. It m a common occurrence , anti simjhly a 
freak .— Ed.] 

Pinks from Enfield —I have sent you a 
few Pinks and other flowers, as you kindly 
noticed those I sent some time ago. The 
Pinks are seedlings from a packet of seed of 
tho single Pink Cyclops, Diauthua cesiufl, 
D. arenarius, D. cinnabarinus (one not often 
mentioned in lists), D. cruentus, 1). atrorubens, 
Glossocomia elema tides. Lathy rus azureus 
(annual), ^Ethionenm grandiflorum, ^E. coridi- 
folium. The Salvia is from seed received from 
Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, under the name of 
Salvia hians. Would you kindly say if it is 
correct?— Margaret J. Stafford. [A very 
interesting gathering of flower*. Salvia hians 
icax correctly named .— Ed.] 

Lilium Hansoni.—I fond you a spike of Liliutu 
Hansoni. This is a very rare and icarce Lily. I have 
about fifty in my garden growing very freelv indeed, and 
bearing abundance of blossom. Also I enclose bloom of 
the Giant White Iris. Will you kindly tell ine the name 
of it, as a Dutchman told me it was very rare and scarce ? 
—K. Hopkins, Knutsfonl, Cheshire. \the Irit it the tall 
Jrit oihroUuca, and not ceyfJtSre.— Et>. J 
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Campanula persicifolia alba.— It will 
1)0 generally admitted that tho white varieties 
of this group of Bellflowers arc among the most 
useful of hardy perennials. Quite recently I 
was looking round a border of hardy perennials 
where Phloxes, summer-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Roses, Dahlias, Christmas Roses, Clema¬ 
tis, Aubrietias, and other things were to be 
seen, but just at the time to which I refer 
nothing could compare with the snowy purity of 
sonio masses of the Campanula named above. 
It was just in its prime, and constituted tho 
plant of the hour. Indeed, but for this par¬ 
ticular plant, which was arranged in large 
clumps at intervals, there would nave been an 
overwhelming presence of greenery in the in¬ 
stance referred to. The w'hitc varieties of 
these Bellflowers, in common with the majority 
of tho genus, are readily increased. Where 
quantity is needed, and that quickly, it will 
be found much the best plan to select 
a good-sized clump in the early spring, and, 
pulling it to pieces, pot tho divisions, 
or at Yeast thoso having roots attached, singly 
into 3-inch pots. These may then be placed in 
a frame or at tho base of a shady wall to become 
cstablishe<l, and‘when this happens plant out in 
beds or masses as required. A fair depth of 
quite ordinary soil with some manure added is 
all that they require, and w'hen planting do it 
firmly. Where only a few clumps are required 
the usual methods of division and firm planting 
will answer well. Theso white Peach-leaved 
Campanulas have, however, quite a special merit 
of their own, and with advantage may bo planted 
in many spots in tho foreground of shrubs, 


producing a fine effect. There are at least three 
distinct white kinds apart from that named 
above, which is the white form of the type— 
namely, the great white Pcach-leaved Bellflower 
(C. p. a. gramli flora), a taller plant with very 
large w hite bells ; C. p. alba plena, the well- 
known double white, and C. p. alba coronata, a 
kind by no means common, yet one of the most 
beautiful of the group. With four such excel¬ 
lent varieties there need be no lack of pure 
white flowers in the herbaceous borders in early 
summer. With the exception of grandiflora, 
which attains 2£ feet to 3 feet high, the others 
are usually about 2 feet high when established. 
—E. 

CytLsus capitatus is a pretty and late-flowering 
species. It bears its flowers, which are yellow, tipped 
with bronze, in a clustered head at the top of the shoots. 
The growth is decidedly erect and profusely clothed with 
hairy leaves. 

Geranium argenteum.— This is a dwarf, but 
pretty species that looks well in the rock garden. It 
hides the ground with tufts of shining silvery leaves 
and hears a profusion of pale lilac flowers in succession for 
several weeks. 
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FRUIT. 

RED-SPIDER ON VINES. 
Although this terrible scourge can frequently 
be held at bay by strictly observing the best 
cultural details, it will in some seasens estab¬ 
lish itself on Vines in defianco of all that the 
grower may do to hinder its development. In 
the warmer districts of England ana especially 
on light soils spider is apt to prove a most 
formidable enemy. Vines in the best condition 
having an ubundance of healthy roots are less 
liable to suffer, and if there is good convenience for 
keeping the soil well moistened in a time of heat 
and drought, the Grape-growers may prevent 
this pest from doing serious damage. Another 
important item is judicious ventilation. Red- 
spider will only breed and increase freely in a 
high temperature, and when an abundance 
of fresh air cannot reach the foliage. The 
span - roofed houses that are used for 
Grape culture by market growers and those 
running north and south are not nearly so liable to 
be infosted as the lean-to structures w’hich are so 
much favoured in private gardens. In the 
latter the temperature is apt to rise suddenly, 
and much care has to be exercised that a free 
admission of air accompanies this rise of the 
thermometer. In half-an-hour the temperature 
may increase 20 degs., and should a house run 
up to 90 degs., with the ventilators but 
slightly open, there is great danger of an attack. 
Through the late spring and summer months 
the top ventilators should be opened before the 
sun can touch the leaves, and in a time of great 
heat full air back and front should be given quite 
early in tho clay. Twice during the day well 
damp dow-n the floor of the house, and if the 
nights are warm leave on a little air at the top 
of the house. If theso precautions are taken 
there will not bo much danger of a sovero 
attack of spider, and if it does mako its 
appearance, it can be dealt with before it 
increases to any great extent. Amateurs gene¬ 
rally are apt to overlook the approach of red- 
spicler; in fact, it cannot be seen without 
examining the undersides of the leaves, and only 
young, strong eyes can see it without the aid of 
a lens. The presenco of this insect is surely 
indicated by yellow patches on the upper side 
of tho leaves, caused by the spiders de¬ 
stroying the membrane of tiie under portion. 
When Straw berries are ripened during May in 
vineries red-spider is sure, during the following 
month, to show on the Vines, and if the grower 
does not take prompt measures the Grapes will 
not swell as they should do. Market growers 
and some private growers thickly coat the 
pipes w r ith sulphur, and heat the latter at 
night so that house is so filled with the 
fumes that nothing in the way of insect 
life can live therein. This operation, however, 
requires to be done with judgment, or tho 
berries may be injured, and I do not recommend 
amateurs to undertake it. The safe way is to 
wash the leaves that are seen to be affected, 
acting on the stitch-in-time principle. Dissolve 
soft-soap in hot water and thoroughly sponge 
the undersides of the leaves, squeezing the 
sponge frequently into a can, and pouring this 
w-ater into a hole in the ground, so that the 
insects can bo buried. This may seem to 
be a tedious job, but if taken in time it is but a 
leaf here and there that has to be done, and it is 
at the most only an affair of a day or two of 
extra labour. To make a good job the Vines 
should bo looked over again in about ten days’ 
time, and then the grower may look forw-ard to 
ripen off his Grapes satisfactorily, w hich cannot 
be the case if the leaves arc infested with insects 
all the summer. B\ fleet. 


SEEDLING APRICOTS. 

The branches on seedling Apricots certainly 
do not commence dying away so quickly as on 
trees raised from buds or grafts. At the same 
time there is a slight disadv antage in depending 
on seedlings, because they are a year or two 
longer in coming into bearing, and the only way 
to make the trees fruit early is to lift them 
every year and replant again in rather poor 
soil, ’this unfortunately prevents them making 
a strong growth, but one nas to bear with this 
to secure a early-fruiting tree. I do not wrish to 
make it appear that as the trees get older some 
of the branches, do not dpAway mysteriously, os 
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on crafted trees. What I wish to show is that 
seedlings hold out longer, and after they get 
established they fruit as freely and retain a 
greater vigour than grafted plants. At the 
present time I have a fruiting tree of the 
sort known as Large Early. This tree 
is seven years old, and the branches reach 
to a height of 16 feet on a wall with a south 
aspect. A more vigorous or productive ex¬ 
ample no one could wish for, as at present there 
is not the slightest indication of any of the 
branches dying away. From previous experi¬ 
ence in this direction I should not like to say 
that such a thing will not take place as the tree 
gets older. 

Having dealt with seedling Apricots in two 
gardens where the character of the soil is quite 
opposite—one being badly drained, with a 
heavy subsoil, the other a fairly heavy loam 
2 feet in depth resting on a bed of gravel— 
I feel quite convinced that the latter soil is 
best suited to the Apricot, as the plants fruit 
earlier, the leaves are larger and of a deeper 
green. . To raise the plants I place the stones 
singly in 5-inch pots early in the spring and 
bring on the plants in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, planting them out close to a warm wall in 
July. At the end of the autumn the young 
plants are 18 inches to 2 feet high. In the spring 
I cut them down to within 9 inches of the 
ground ; the next year I select five of the best- 
placed shoots to form the groundwork of the 
tree. At the end of the second year’s growth 
the trees are replanted. After this I never 
prune more than is necessary to secure sufficient 
growth to fill up the wall space, as I am satisfied 
the less Apricot-trees are cut about the better. 
There is this difference, however, between seed¬ 
ling and grafted trees, that the former do better 
when root-pruned, and will even then make 
wonderfully vigorous growth when they are 
grown in a favourable soil. The Moor Park 
variety is the last I should think of increasing 
in this or any other way. At the same time I 
have found that seedling plants remain healthy 
longer than when they are obtained in the 
ordinary way. I have had budded plants lose 
nearly all their branches the first year after 
planting, hut seedlings invariably go on much 
longer. The Moor Park is certainly the most 
disappointing in that way. So far as my expe¬ 
rience has gone, the Peach Apricot and Large 
Early are the most reliable sorts to raise from 
seed. j 


THE BEST CHERRIES. 

The Cherries this season are excellent where 
ample moisture can be given, as when the roots 
are dry the fruit is small and black-fly trouble¬ 
some. In a brief note on these fruits those 
most suitable for wall culture will be given 
prominence, and though wall space is none too 
plentiful with amateurs, those who can give it 
are well repaid by the quality and quantity of 
the crop. Few fruits crop more regularly than 
Cherries, and they are so early compared with 
other stone fruits that a dish of them is valued. 
The variety illustrated, Belle de Montreuil, is a 
good dessert kind, and is a free bearer, of good 
size and excellent quality. There are others of 
recent introduction, earlier and larger, but the 
one named is noted for its regular cropping. In 
giving this variety a place among good (Jossert 
kinds, cropping should be considered. I have 
no knowledge of it in standard form, neither do 
I advise amateurs to grow the Cherry as a stan¬ 
dard, as the trees rarely perfect their fruits be¬ 
fore birds devour them. Standards are so diffi¬ 
cult to net, and they take up a lot of space. 
Many could grow Cherries to perfection on walls 
devoted to trees of less value. On walls facing 
south in the warmer parts of the kingdom the 
aspect is too warm, and especially in dry soils. 
An east or west aspect is better ; indeed, in the 
warmer parts of the country good fruit may be 
grown on a north wall. Such an aspect, how¬ 
ever, requires care to get good fruits—attention 
to stopping and keeping clear of insect pests. 
It is supposed that only Morello trees can be 
grown on a northern site, but in some places 
this variety does not thrive in all soils. A light 
well-drained loam suits the Cherry ; in heSvv 
clay, when the drainage is poor, failures fre- 
quently occur, and, of course, in a light soil 
with free drainage, when the trees are in full 
vigour and laden with fruit, much moisture is 
necessary. As regard^" 
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Varieties, there is a wide choice. Many of 
our best Cherries are those of recent introduc¬ 
tion, and as they are all noted for their good 
crops when on walls I will not dwell upon the 
cropping, but their size and colour. Few kinds 
can beat the Early Rivers for early crops. This 
is a large black fruit, flesh very sweet and 
tender, with a remarkably small stone. It 
is certainly one of the best black varieties 
we have, and specially suitable for the 
amateur. It never fails to crop with us, 
and is not a gross grower, doing well in a 
limited space. Belle d Orleans is a good early 
kind, a red fruit of the I)uko section, and 
hue on a wall. I do not advise it for standards, 
but in fino soil it is good in bush form, and 
ripens at the end of Juno. Governor Wood 
is one of our best kinds, and if I were restricted 
to two sorts I would select Early Rivers and 
Governor Wood, one of the greatest bearers in 
the whole section. It is a large reddish-yellow 
fruit of first-rate quality. It should not be 
grown as an orchard tree, as it gums badly, but 
it is good as a bush and grand on a wall. Frog- 
more Bigarreau is another excellent type, sweet, 
rich, and early. May Duke is in season the 
early part of July, and one of the best of the 
Duke section, but not so suitable for heavy soils, 
ne have this variety good on a north wall. 
Royal Duke follows May Duke. It is large, in 
season the middle of July, and is an excellent 
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Questions —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
nde o f the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDnrrao, 87, Southampt on-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisioul 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrkixg 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 
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aoon, as I have a quantity 
—Grannie. 

930.— American Wineberry.— Can you tell me 
anything about the American Wineberry ? I got a packet 
of seed from America, and tried it onoe or twice, but can¬ 
not get it to germinate with me. Any ndvice will be 
gratefully received.—T. Braefoot. 

^^'T^kite Lily diseased.— What is the cause 
of the Lilium candidum having all its leaves diseased and 
flabby, and the flowers, very numerous, being all without 
stamens? It is the case in many gardens near this—in 
South Oxfordshire. The plants looked very flourishing 
earlier.—M. A. R. K. * 


Cherry Belle de Montreuil. 


variety for an east or west wall. Elton is a good 
amateur’s variety, as it will grow in poor soil, 
does well in heavy land, ana may be grown 
either as a bu9h or standard. It is not quite so 
large a fruit as those named above, but bears 
heavily every season and early with sweet 
flavour. 

Of medium and late season varieties I will 
only name a few of the best. Bigarreau de 
Mezel is a large fruit, pale red on one side, deep 
red on the other. It is one of the best for the end 
of July when grown on a cool wall. This variety 
is not known as much as it deserves, and is one 
of the best of the Bigarreau section. Emperor 
Francis, a rich, large, late red fruit, noted for its 
quality and flavour, but I only grow it on a west 
wall. Archduke is valuable for its good keeping 
properties, as it will hang longer than May 
Duke and is a fine fruit. Bigarreau Napoleon 
is a fino late Cherry, good in any form and in 
season when others are past. This is one of 
the best late kinds and specially good for amateurs 
who cannot grow many kinds. Black Tartarian 
is good in any form. It is a fine fruit, very 
prolific, and late. The St. Margaret or Black 
Heart, a very late fruit, is invaluable for late 
supplies and does not crack in wet seasons. It 
is a grand market fruit and of first-rate quality, 
hangs well and is not so subject to canker as 
some kinds. There are many others, but the 
above are noted for their good qualities, cropping, 
and free growth. G. W 


To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

932. —Iceland Popples from seed (Forbury).- 
Iceland Poppies are hardy perennials, and if sown now will 
flower next spring and summer. 

933. —Dahlias for show (S. IF.).— To get blooms for 
snow on August the 7th do not cut all the buds off after 
this date, but thin them, and leave the best only. 

934. -Flowers dropping off Cherry (Essex).— 
Ihe tree is making too much wood. Check the roots a 
little, only be careful. A dressing of liine would be bene¬ 
ficial ; old mortar rubbish would do. 

935 -Bark rending (Coulter).- The tree was bark- 
bound, and the expanding power of the sun caused the 
bark to give way. You have done right to put a plaster 
over it. New matter will form under it. 

936. -Propagating Coreopsis (H .).-Cuttings of 
the young shoots before the plant has exhausted itself by 
flowering will strike under ahandlightin a shady position, 
or the old roots may be divided in autumn and spring. 

937 -Margaret Carnations not flowering 
f /l. R. Mathew ).—We fear you have given your Carna¬ 
tions too much warmth, and not grown them near glass. 
Place in open, and see if the flowers appear, or plant out. 

938. —Greenhouse climbers (Climber).— We think 
the following would suit you: Jasminum gracillimum, 
Abutuon Boule de Neige, Ivy Pelargonium Madame 
Crousse, and Tropaolum Fireball. If these are well grown 
you will have flowers for cutting all winter. 

939. -Lifting White Lilies (J. F. Southey).- 
The best time for transplanting White Lilies (candidum) 
is just before root action begins—end of August or early in 
September—though, if they are doing well, it would 
require a strong moth e to induce me to disturb them. 

910. — Tomato-plants (U. R. Mathew).— You keep 
vour Tomato-plants too warm, and not near the glass. 
Perhaps you have fed them ? Give more exposure—harden 
them more—and stop rank growth. Admit light freely 
to get bloom. Do not water too much. You are too good 
to your plants. 

911. —Nerines (L.). —These should now be kept dry at 
the root, and until the flower-spikes or growths appear. 
When the flower-spikes appear give water more freely. 
The Guernsey Lily proper (N. sarniensis) is about the first 
to come into flower, being followed by N. Fothergilli and 
its variety major. 

942. — Strawberries (Jasmine).— Strawberries have 
j been very cheap lately. You ought to purchase cheaply in 
[ your own neighbourhood now for preserving. The beat plan 
is to visit thelocol market, or make some arrangement with 
a local grower. Apricots should be cheap this year, as the 
crop is plentiful. 

943. — Rose-buds withering (Essex).— The great 
heat has in some instances caused some of the Rose-buds 
on old bushes to go off like yours have done. A mulch of 
manure would have obviated this to a great extent. 
Watering alone is not sufficient. The plants want nourish¬ 
ment of a substantial kind. 


Crystal rwaw u wie cnaraccer is quite nxea ic may 

become a useful plant for bedding. Show it to one or two 
of the large nurserymen who deal in novelties. Messrs. 
Cannell might tell if it is likely to be useful, or if there is 
anything like it elsewhere. These kinds of sports some¬ 
times originate in more than one place, though we have seen 
nothing like this. You might send half-a-dozen plants, if 
in good condition, to one of the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 
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(us —Unh ealthy Apple and Pear-shoots 

(R C ) —If you have not cut the young shoots too hard 
back— 1.0., if you have left four or five leaves—the trees 
will not suffer damage ; in fact, this is a good way rf clear¬ 
ing off the flies, if itia followed by a good wash with soap¬ 
suds or some other insecticide. 


1U3 Or WIUB - 

940 .— Sickly Ivy-leaved Geranium (J- M.).— 

The Ivy Pelargonium leaf enclosed appears to have come 
off a poor, half-starved plant, which has, when insuffi¬ 
ciently nourished, been exposed to hot sunshine. There is 
no disease but what would disappear with a new set of 
leaves, grown under genial conditions. Turn the plant out 
in the'gMd® 11 and watch result. 

047 . — Sowing Ever lasting PeasGL F. Southey). 
—Perennial Peas should be sown m spring. Over- 
manuring might be the cause of your Pansies rotting at 
the root/ The dry weather has probably had something to 
do with it. Instead of putting so much manure in the 
bed it would have been more useful if a layer, broken up 
fine’, had been placed on the surface as a mulch. 

948 . — Dividing Auriculas (J. F. Southey).— Your 
nom-de-phum was not suitable for this paper. The best 
time to divide Auriculas is immediately after blooming. 
Good sound loam two-thirds, with one-third two-year old 
cow-manure, some sand, and a sprinkling of soot, will grow 
them well. Growers now do not use the complicated 
mixtures thought necessary by florists of the past. 

949 . —Watering Tomatoes (J. F. Southey).— 
Water the Tomatoes in the morning. We prefer to close 
the house with a dry atmosphere, just giving a little air 
last thing to cause a circulation during the night, though 
something depends upon the position and character of the 
house No hard and fast line should be laid down for any¬ 
thing. The character of the surrounding circumstances 
must be considered. 

960.— Treatment of Magnolia (E. J. 

—A rich top-dressing over the roots will be a great help 
to the old Magnolia. If you could, take up the turf, apply 
the top-dressing, which might be about eoual parts of good 
manure and loam (cow-manure would be best for the light 
soil), and fork it in without injunng the root. Make it firm, 
and lay down the turf again. If this cannot be done, soak 
the ground as often as you can with liquid-manure. 

951.— Arauja albens (Mater).— Arauja or Physi- 
anthus albensis a native of Brazil, and is a stove climbing 
«brub. We are afraid you will not succeed in keeping them 
in a cold house. The only chance is to plunge the pots in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and cover deeply with newspapers when 
frost sets in. Of course, during frost the plants must be 
keDt dry. Leucodendron argenteum (Silver-tree) comes 
from the Cape, and is hardier, and you may probably 
succeed with this in a low temperature. 

952 — Planting under and near fruit-trees 
(T Western). —We fear little will grow under Apple or 
Gooseberry-trees; but most herbaceous plants will do in 
open also annuals. There is a wide selection for cutting, 
and several notes have recently appeared in Gardening on 
this subject. Plant your herbaceous plants early in 
autumn, and give liberal supplies of manure. \V ell dry 
the land, and get ground into condition for seeds, i ou 
will do well to visit a good herbaceous plant nursery at 
this season, and see what pleases you most. 

953 . _G-as-lime on ground (Amateur).— In your 
case we should prefer to have the ground deeply dug in 
the autumn and ridged. In such a condition it should 
remain until the end of January or early in February ; it 
should be turned over again, working in a liberal quantity 
of well-decomposed manure, a quantity of lime, soot, or 
salt just dusting the soil over with either one of these. A 
good spadeful to, say, 10 square yards would answer your 
purpose. There need be no delay in planting after the 
ground is properly prepared, providing, of course, the 
weather be suitable. 

954. — Diseased Oarnation (H. Lucas, Aberdeen). 
—A good many Carnations have gone off in the way yours 
have We are inclined to think late planting has some¬ 
thing to do with the failure. Then, again. Carnations have 

i o many enemies to meet that some plants are sure to suc¬ 
cumb. The enclosed plant looks as if a wirewonn had 
worked up the main stem on the collar or below’ it, and, 
of course, that means sudden death. It may be the maggot, 
but we could not trace it. Wireworm is the enemy. On 
no account plant Carnations in the same soil, but select a 
fresh piece of well-prepared ground. 

955. — Fruit queries (Afma). — Use soapsuds as 
advised ; it is an excellent remedy. You may use an in¬ 
secticide also, but plenty of suds will clear the pest. U e 
certainly mean side shoots. We used word lateral, which 
signifies the same. The leader must not be pinched at 
ail. but shortened in winter if required. Boots will find 
their level if well covered w ith soil. Yours will be all right. 
Advice os to leaders of Vines correct. Cut back one-third 
in winter. Do not pinch laterals at first growth, but leave 
longer. Sulphur best remedy for mildew; use it freely. 
Do not pinch your newly-planted Pear-trees now’, but 
leave this season ; pinch older trees. 

956 . —Perns ( w. Young). —There are many surprises 
in Nature. The spores of the Hart’s-tongue Ferns are very 
light, and may float in the air, or even be carried in the 
rain-storm and dropped in the well, where a congenial 
home was found. lYe think w e have read somewhere that 
plants have been found on the coast of Scotland which 
must have been brought over bj- the Gulf-stream. Close 
to Holme-station, on the Great Northern Railway, there 
are many acres of Fern-land, which is now being covered 
by various kinds of Heath, though there is no Heath 
growing within many miles. Nature has a way of 
furnishing the waste places of the earth with suitable 
vegetation. 

957. — Hydrangeas not flowering (Mater).— 
Hydrangeas are easy enough to flower if the plants are 
healthy. If they are old and scraggy cut back to where 
the young shoots are breaking, and repot if necessary. 
Keep them outside till October, and then place- in a cool 
greenhouse. Perhaps you have kept them out too long, 
and the young shoots were injured by frost. There is one 
thing certain, if the plants make healthy growth, and 
that growth is ripened, they will flower. Dr. Hogg 
is a white variety, and flowers more freely than the 
pink. Lastrea atrata is classed as a stove Fern in most 
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958. -Destroying earwigs (E. A. Taylor).- 
We wish we could tell you how to get nd of earwigs easily. 
We are trapping them in every possible form and way, and 
know no better plan at present. Pots on the Dahlia-stakes 
may form hiding-places for some. Pieces of Bean-stalk, 
short pieces of hollow Bamboo, from which the insects can 
be blown into hot water, are thrust among the foliage. 
The traps must be examined first thing m the morning, 
and the insects killed. Soft pieces of paper, crumpled up 
and placed among the foliage or in the house, form attrac¬ 
tive retiring-places for them. There is only one word we 
can use in this case—persevere. 

959. — An emone coronarla St. Brigld (James 
P. Henshaw ).—This is a form of the Poppy Anemone 
(Anemone coronaria), under which name it appears in 
“ Hardy Flowers.” Its colours are pleasingly diverse, and 
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" Hardy f lowers." its colours areuieiMuumj w* 
it is also very free flowering. For blossoming ir the 
autumn seed should be sown in February, choosing a nice 
dry dav for the purpose; but good results may be 
achieved bv making a sowing during March. For a spring 
display the seed may be sown any time between March and 
May with equally good results. Select a seed bed in a nice 
open, sunny position, then remove a few inches of the soil, 
giving the space a good dressing of cow-manure, covering 
this again with the soil previously removed. When sow¬ 
ing the seed mix with it some dry sand, as this will 
separate the woolly seed and enable one to sow evenly and 
thinly. A slight covering of sandy soil is all that is 
needed. If the weather be dry water regularly, covering 
the bed with a mat or coarse tiffany to prevent evapora¬ 
tion. When the seed gives evidence of having germinated 
remove the covering without delay. Keep the seedlings in 
a nice moist condition, and when large enough pnck the 
weaker ones off into other beds, leaving the stronger ones 
about 6 inches to 8 inches apart. Keep them growing on 
strongly, giving a liberal supply of liquid-manure duiing 
the growing season from May to September. 

960.— Raising Gypsophila paniculata.— The 
best time to raise Gypsophila paniculata, and would it 
grow in shade after being well established ?—A. F. B. 


969. —Preeela bulbs.—I have been aasortingFreesia 
bulbs of last season’s flowering, among which are 
secondary sizes. Could I safely plant these out in south 
border, and when should they be put in?—M rs. Howdrn. 

* * You might try the surplus stock of Freesias outside 
under the south wall. Do not plant too soon, or they wM 
grow and be cut off by the cold in winter. Keep the bulbs 
cool till November, or even a little later , and then ptanf, 
and shelter with branches or dry Fern in winter. They 
will flower early in spring. 

970. — Unhealthy Watercress— We have a Water¬ 
cress-garden here which has got into a bad state. It is 
paved, and the plants are in the spaces between the 
stones. Is this the proper method ? Advice as to treat¬ 
ment will much oblige— Red Hall. 

%* We would advise replanting with vigorous roots or 
cuttings from another source. Renew yoitr soil or bed by 
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*,» Sow seed of Gypsophila paniculata now. It will grow 
partly in shade, but unll not flower this year. 

961. —Oarbolic-soap.—I Shall be much obliged if you 
will tell me whether water in which carbolic-soap has been 
used for scrubbing is likely to be injurious to Roses and 
fruit-trees? I have tried it timidly on Rose-trees, and it 
has seemed to suit them.—L. F. Cook. 

V It is not likely the small quantity of carbolic-soap 
used would be injurious to Roses or fniil-trees. Of course, 
carbolic acid in excess would be injurious. 

962. —Orach©.—Can you please tell me what isOrache, 
and how it is used?— James Daniel. 

* * Orache (Mountain Spinach) is used as a substitute 
for Spinach. There are several varieties, distinguished by 
the colour of the growth—green,purple, and yeUoiv. It is 
an annual plant, and the seeds may be sown early in 
spring and again once, or twice during summer for suc¬ 
cession. The. young shoots and leaves are gathered and 
cooked like Spinach. 

96;*.—Treatment of outdoor Vine.—Will you 
kindly advise me howto treat an outdoor Nine at this 
season of the year? If any pruning is necessary ? If so, 
what form should it take? Thanking you in anticipation. 

—WOUGHTON. 

* * Stop the lateral at the second leaf or joint above the 
fruit or bunch. Also lay in terminals or shoots required 
for extension, not stojiping these. Give food xn the way of 
liquid-manure when the fruit is set. 

904.—Seeds to sow now.—Will you kindly give 
me the names of six flower-seeds w’hich I can sow about 
now to bloom next May ?— May. 

* * It is rather soon yet to sow hardy annuals, and it 
is Quite late enough to sow Canterbury Bells for early 
flowering; still, if pricked off soon as they are large 
enough, the strongest may flower early *» /«»<• 
Forget-me-nots in a shady spot, and about the first week 
in August sow the following hardy annuals: Limiianthes 
Douglasi, Silene compacta, Saponaria calabnca, Uarkia 
pulchella alba, C. elegans, and any of the Godetias. 

965. —Diseased leaves.—I enclose a leaf of Hirnan- 
tophyllum and two of Amaryllis. I shall be much obliged 
if you will tell me what is the particular disease, and how 
it is to be met. I am told that the disease of the Himan- 
tophyllum cannot he explained by the authorities at hew. 

It is very remarkable, but less unsightly than that on the 
Amaryllis leaf.—C. S. 

V We think the disease is due to over-walering al 
root. Perhaps some of our readers can assist our corres¬ 
pondent f 

966. -Blighted ApplOS.-I have Awarded speci¬ 
men of an Apple-tree that seems very much blighted. 
Can you tell me the cause and remedy ? It is growing in 
an orchard with other trees, and in a fairly sheltered 
situation.— Sylvester. 

* * The wood sent was dead. Canker was the disease, 
to which certain kinds are subject. We saw no blight, but 
if you send better specimens we may help you then, f or 
canker there is little hope but to replant young, healthy 
trees. 

967. —Destroying ants.—Can you advise me how to 
trap or destroy ants? They destroy the buds of my Roses 
in garden. I have tried the innumerable suggestions in 
Gardening which have appeared since it was first issued, 
but have failed to get rid of them. A lew get poisoned, 
trapped, and caught, but I find them more difficult to get 
rid of than any other Rose pest.—E. R. Blachley. 

* * Water the surface of your soil with a weak solution 
of soft-soap and petroleum. Repeat the dose twice a week, 
and t oait results. 

968. —Treatment of Carnation.—I have - 
Carnation (Uriah Pike) which has sent up seven or eight 
flower-stems. In addition to the buds at terminal of each, 
there are two or three smaller ones shooting out of the 
sides. Please inform me if I shall allow them to remain, 
or pinch them out?—E. Wilson. 

* * The Camatio% you name is a fine border sort, and 
to obtain good results you will do well to retain only three 
buds on each stem. Each of these flowers may then 
ultimately be cut with a nice length of stem. 


placing grit and material for the roots. We certainly do 
not advise paved beds, but a gravel bottom with rough 
material to root into. Probably your plants were suffering 
from the paved bottom. We would remove it and plant 
strong cuttings as advised. 

971. — Treatment of Melons.— “ A Subscriber for 
Many Years ” to Gardening would like a few hints on the 
treatment of Melons. She has some of her plants in a 
vinery, and some in a frame, both of which have an average 
temperature of 80 degs. Should they be kept moist, or do 
they require little water ? 

* * You will see a good note on the treatment of Melons 
in Gardening, June Hi, p. SIS. specially written for 
amateurs, and which thoroughly goes info the points you 
require explained. The culture of Melons in frames and 
houses are both noted. Your temperature is correct. 
Give plenty of water during growth, both top and roots, 
but less when the plants are finishing. 

972. —Syringing Vines.— Is pump water injurious 
for syringing Vines with (Black Hamburgh)? Is it 
necessary to syringe Vines after they have been thinned, 
or only to keep the walls and paths well damped ? Must 
Peach-house be kept damp or syringed more than twice a 
day in hot weather?—J. E. 


* * It is injurious to syringe Grapes with spring water, 
as it leaves a deposit of lime and marks the berries. 11 is not 
necessary—indeed, the reverse—to syringe after thinning 
if ample moisture is given at all parts of the house ; but 
keep soil moist on borders. Peaches should be. thoroughly 
syringed twice daily, but the house, paths, and soil damped 
over several times besides. 

973. —Unsatisfactory Tomatoes.—I enclose a 
few Tomato-leaves, and should feel obliged if you would 
give me an answer in Gardening Illvstrated next week 
whether it is mildew or a disease I have on them. The 
plants appear to be healthy, and have a good crop of fruit 
on them. We have cut about 40 lb. this week. Would it 
be safe to take seed from the fruit?— Constant Reader. 

* * Your Tomato-leaves sent were much infested wUh 
mildew, and were a little diseased. We would certainly 
not save, seed from the plants unless you can get clear 
growth and a later set of fruit for seed. T »e think the 
disease so minute that if the mildew was arrested the 
plants would soon make progress. 

974. —Roses.—Will you kindly tell me which of the 
following Roses are climbers, also the colours, and if smt- 
able for greenhouse : Marie \ an Houtte, Francis^a Kruger, 
Princess Marie, William Wergreen ?—W .II. 

* * Marie Van Houtte is a grand yellow Rose, and will 
climb well, but it does not make such long growths as are 
generally associated with climbing Roses. Under gtaurrt 
produces pale yellow blossoms, but in the open is deeper 
and often beautifully tinted with rose. Fr^ncis^aKriioee 
is of much the same habit, but a beautiful saffron-yellow 
in colour. This is a grand Rose, under glass The 
remainder are unknown to us under the names given, nor 
can we find them in any list. 

975. —Mildewed Grapes.-I have a vinery (lean^X 
without heat, which has succeeded very well until the pa*t 
few weeks. I find, however, that many of the 9*?P® 8 
covered with a white substance resembling mildew, an 
that many of the Grapes are shrivelling up. Can >oti 
kindly advance any cause for this, and give advice on the 
way to stop the mischief ?—Mbnai. 

* * Your Grapes are badly attacked with mildew. Use 
dowers of sulphur freely to affected parts, and you find 

I it continues, syringe Vines all over with a thick sulphur 
liquid such as those advertised. When 
cut well dress the Vines with the sulphur or specific, and 
use fresh lime freely in winter as a dressing for walls. 

976. —Maiden hair Ferns turning Drown.— 

What makes Maiden hair Ferns go brown in the centre ? 

I never water on the crown. The proper time to cut 
down and re-pot the same ? What best to water with? I 
use water, with just the chill off, and plunge the pots 
in chilled water once a week. The plants are in cool rooms, 
no draughts, no gas.—A F. B. 

v Maidenhair Ferns lose colour from 
suA. as exposure to hot sunshine, want of water, or too 
much water™or they may want ^ 

time for cutting down w »» spring, about March, but dead 
or discoloured fronds may be removed any time. Try 
watering with a little stimulant, such as sulphate of 
ammonia, } ounce to the gallon. Rain-water is best for 
plants. ... 

977 -Planting hardy flowers.-Suggestion«i will 
be very acceptable *s to a few hardy perennials suitable 
for planting on a piece of ground on * 

front door. Aspect almost due north, remvingonyr a 
little sun in early morning and «o£ 

blasts of wind, but sheltered slightly by »hiuta , sew 

sandy. At prerent there are a 1 Ten iTthe 

and a few Lilies; these succeed fairly well Is Uie 
ordinary outdoor Fuchsia likely to do m such a position?- 
Amateur. * 

v a good selection of Herbaceous Ph . lox f a \.^ lp st 
niums, Pyrethrums, Pmonies, 

various sections. Perennials, Sunflowers , and Michael 
mas Daisies would be quite at home. 

Roses cf the Provence and other hardy forms, 

and other Pinks ? Violas or Tufted Pansies would do 
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978. — Treatment of Aspidistras. — Please 

explain why two Aspidistras have no young shoots ? They 
are the dark sort. Also, best treatment of same? They 
were repotted in spring. Another plant has ten new 
leaves. What makes them go brown at the top?—A. F. B. 

*** The probable reaeon why Aspidistras do not form 
new crowns and throw up nnc leaves is weakness. If they 
have been recently divided and repotted you must wait for 
the new growth. The reason why the leaves turn brown is 
sluggish root action. Probably they have been watered 
irregularly or are potted in unsuitable soil, though in the 
latter respect they are not so particular provided it is open 
and sweet. 

979. — Propagating Camellias.— Please answer 
through Gardening the following questions: How to pro¬ 
pagate the Camellia, if by cuttings, and when is the best 
time, and how to prepare them?— Catrine. 

*.* Camellias may be propagated by cuttings of the 
young shoots. When about half ripe take off with a heel of 
older wood, and plant in sandy peat, with a layer of 
sand on the top, under a bell-glass, and place in a shady 
part of the greenhouse, and keep moist. Wipe the inside of 
the glass every morning. Booting is a slow process. 
Patience is required. The usual way of propagating 
Camellias is to graft the choice double kinds on stocks of 
the common single variety, which is more easily struck 
*rom cuttings or raised in quantities from seeds. 

980. —Leaves of Tea Roses devoured by 
wasps.— My Tea Roses, growing vigorously, and stood 
outside on ash-bed, are being devoured by wasps? 
The trees are badly eaten, and would it be wise to 
pull off the damaged leaves? Some are showing bud. 
Should these be nipped off ? Any instructions will oblige 
for future success.—B. 

*** Sprinkle the Roses with an infusion of Quassia 
chips. Mix a little soft-soap with it to make it stick. Pour 
boiling water over the Quassia. Use about 3 oz. of chips 
to the gallon. The object is to make the leaves bitter to 
keep off the insects. Cut off the wortt of the damaged 
leaves with a pair of scissors, only bear in mind that half 
a leaf is better than none. If the plants are weakly pinch 
off most of the buds. We suppose you are quite sure about 
the wasps being the depredators f 

981. —Hemerocallls.— I shall be grateful if you can 
explain in Gardening a misadventure in my garden. A very 
fine plant of Hemerocallls K wan so was just showing flower- 
shoots when we found it all broken about 8 inches 
above the ground. The leaves and steins looked as if 
bitten or eaten off. There is no trace of anything 
approaching the plant, which is in the middle of a border, 
where nothing else is injured. I shall be further obliged 
if you can tell me the name of this Rose ? It is a climber, 
blooming most abundantly, but just over. I can find only 
this bud. The foliage is of a beautiful bronze colour.— 
Brinscombr. 


*** The Rose is W. A. Richardson. It is quite possible 
a caterpillar may have injured the fiower-stem of the Day 
Lily, and then the wind would blow it over. 

982.— Onion-grub.—A plot of Onions in our garden is 
infested with Onion-grub. They are still small, and 
perhaps you could tell us how to cure them before utterly 
ruined ? In the meantime we are watering with a pre¬ 
paration of potash—about teaspoonful to half-barrel of 
water. Could you tell us the cause, and how to avoid it 
in future? The soil is fairly good loam, but was unculti¬ 
vated last year. This is the first crop it has had for some 
time. Perhaps the dry season caused it.— Jinkir. 

*»* Give a dressing of fresh soot once a week in showery 
weather. Remove daily infested plants and bum them. 
Give the plants liquid-manure or a dressing of rich 
fertiliser. We have little faith in your remedy. It is not 
strong enough. In future, well dress your land with soot, 
wood-ashes, or burnt refuse before solving seed, and give 
ground a light dressing of gas- lime in November, throwing 
up roughly, and then the materials named at sowing. 

083.— Creepers for north-west wall— We wish 
to cover the front of our house, facing north-west. It is 
in an exposed position, and gets very little sun, as a large 
building stands at right-angles to it Would Tropieolum 
speciosum succeed, and could we put a Gloire de Dijon 
Bose in the sunniest spot? We are anxious for a Rose, but 
are not sure if it would succeed. A common one grows 
there very well at present. Perhaps you would give some 
advice as to suitable creepers—the more showy the better ? 
—Jennie. 

V We have no clue to your whereabouts. If in 
Scotland or the north of England, Tropceolum speciosum 
would probably succeed, but you would have bare walls in 
winter. Blend some other plants with it, such as Jos- 
minum nudiflorum, Garrya eUiptica, the Fire Thom or 
Pyracantha, and Berberis stenophylla is a very graceful 
wall plant, of a permanent and interesting character. 
Ivy and Ampelopsis Veit chi would soon cover the house, 
but they are not always showy enough. You might plant 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose on the sunniest part of the wall. We 
have had the Rose flower well in a north aspect. 

984.—Treatment of Pansies.—I have several 
strong plants of good Fancy Pansies and Tufted Pansies— 
seedlings from last autumn. They are in shaded situation, 
with deep soil, and have done well till now, when foot¬ 
stalks have grown long and straggling, though flowering 
freely. Have mulched well, but would feel grateful for 
any further advice as to treatment. Should I cut them 
lack, and, if so, would these do for cuttings ? They do not 
seem to have suffered from the drought, being constantly 
watered, also with manure-water.— Veronica. 

**' The long and straggling growths of which you write 
are quite characteristic of the Fancy Pansy, and, unfor¬ 
tunately, too, of many of those described as of tufted 
habit. We think it would be better, in the case of the 
former, to cut back the growth when appearances denotes 
a falling off in vigour, and from the succeeding shoots, 
which quickly develop at the base of the old plants, to take 
cuttings from these if you think the sorts are worthy of 
further and extended culture. The old stems which you 
cut off are worthless for propagating purposes, their 
proper place being the rubbish-heap. The Tufted Pansies 
(Vtolas) should have their buds and blossoms picked off 
occasionally, as in this way they obtain a mum desired 
rest, and reward the grower with better blossoms again 
Utter. Thin out the young shoots, too, and propagate them 
if they are of a high class cf flower. 


5.— Stopping Chrysanthemums.—I i 

ntnemums" 


ray Chrysanthemums (Japanese vars. chiefly) first wee! 
June. They have now made strong laterals. If I take 
three of the strongest of these up, and take the first bud 
showing, will the flowers come in before November ? If I 
let them break and take the second bud, will they be too 
late to develop properly ? A friend tells me if I do not stop 
them again in July (first week), the result will be as above. 
—J. Robb. 

You stopped your Japanese Chrysanthemums quite 


late enough, and you must now let 
s, and, 


_ . - ! plants take their 

natural course, and secure the first buds that show on them. 
Should any sorts in your collection be true late-flowering 
ones, it would have been better had they been stopped two 
or three weeks earlier. On no account stop them again in 
July, or your wood will never properly mature, and the 
buds will show far too late. 

98&—Vines for cool-house in Devonshire.- 

Will you inform me the best Vines tor a cool-house in 
south Devon? I require six for planting outside. Also 
when to plant, and size of pit for same, and the compo¬ 
sition of the soil required? Is Native Guano a good 
manure to mix with the soil—if so, the quantity to be 
used ?—W. D. 

T V Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling are the best 
Vines for your purpose. Plant in April in outside 
borders, or end of March in mild season. Give the roots 
*feet 6 inches of soil. Allow 6* inches of drainage, and the 
Vines should have as much border as root space. The 
depth named will be suitable. Give rough, turfy soil, not 
fine ; the top of a pasture-field, laid up for six months , is 
excellent ; then drop in pieces size of cricket-ball. Add 
burnt ashes, old mortar, and half-inch bones —i cwt. to 
cart-load of soil. Do not give Guano in quantity until 
the Vines are growing. Make the soil in the border Him. 


Hard green centre to Rose.—I herewith 
enclose a Rose bloom, if you would answer through your 
valuable paper the cause of green core in the centre ? I 
have two bushes fully 3 feet high, and with twenty-five to 
thirty blooms such as this on each. They were the same 
last year. I had plenty of manure dug in round the roots 
in December last, and the trees seem in good health ; the 
situation is good. I have a few good Roses in the same 
bed, such as Catherine Mermet, Pride of Waltham, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, etc., all doing well and blooming. Perhaps 
you would furnish the name of Rose?— N. Forrester. 

V Your Rose was affected by cold some time back. 
Catherine Mermet and Gloire Lyonnaise, etc., open better, 
as a rule; besides, the buds may not have been in quite so 
forward condition. The Rose sent is one of the Damasks, 
but which we are unable to determine icith safety from 
such a crippled bud. Your Utter blooms will probably 
open more satisfactorily. 


TO OORRB8PONDBHTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember Oust we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Gratius .—We know of no such book.- J. Bell —The 

soil is poor stuff. Mix with it some loam and sharp silver- 

sand. It will then be suitable for potting.- S. J*. Ford. 

—We do not know of a Chrysanthemum of the name you 
mention, but think it may refer to a very pretty Japanese 
variety known as Mrs. Libbie Allen. This is of a soft, light 
yellow in colour, and belongs to the Japanese-Incurved 

section.- E. B —Your query is very vague. There are 

several books dealing with florists flowers, but you do not 
say what branch you desire information upon. A very 
good book upon florists’ flowers is that by Mr. J. Douglas 

Great Gearies, Ilford.- F. C .—Apply to a Covent-garden 

salesman, such as Mr. Webber, for advice.- Novice, 

Sheffield .—Any nurseryman who deals especially in Chrys¬ 
anthemums could supply you with varieties named. See 

our advertising columns.- J. W. Reed .—We have asked 

the advice of several practical growers as to what you ask, 
but they do not advise using same to kill mealy-bug. 
Though a most excellent thing to kill the bug, it would 
probably spoil the fruit. Use it when growth has ceased. 

- V .—The only book we know likely to suit is “The 

Pansy,” by A. Lister, Rothesay, N.B., price Is. We know 
of no other book—not, at any rate, of such a botanical 

nature as you desire.- E. Ridings .—Sow out-of-doors. 

or in a cold-frame. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

\* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— F. B. F.— Day Lily (Hemero- 

callis flava).- Utica.— 1, Snowberry (Symphoricarpus 

vulgaris); 2, Tradescantia sp. ; 4, Weigela rosea; 5, Peach- 
leaved Bellflower (Campanula persicifolia); 0, Azalea 
occidentalis ; 7, Centaurea montana ; 9, Deutzia crenata 
fl.-pl. j 10, Vicia, flowers faded ; 11, Kalosanthes coccinea: 

12, Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. - S. B. Potter.— Euphorbia 

Lathyris.- Chester .—It is apparently a shoot of Choisya 

ternata, but it is not easy to tell without flowers. At any 
rate, on no account cut it down. The plant would strike 
freely from cuttings if of fairly well ripened shoots, put in 

a little warmth.- J. Collins.— One of the Begonia 

eemperflorens class.- Roe.— 1, Phlomis fruticosa- 2 

Gentians, asclepiadea ; 3, Campanula persicifolia fl.-pl; 4 
Campanula persicifolia alba; 6, Euphorbia Lathyris • e’ 
Spiriea flagelliformis; 7, Rose of Sharon (Hypericum 
ealycinuni); 8, Malva mosehata alba ; 9, Scarlet Lvchnis 
(L- chalcedonica); 10, Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia 

virginica).- Eureka.—The plant with a spotted leaf is 

Orchis mascula; the other was dried up.- II. Ferguson. 

—Heart-shaped leaf is Tamus communis, L. ; the other is 

probably a Rubus.- Lady E.— Huernia hystrix.- 

X Williams.— Ilex dipyrena.- C. A. Stephenson.—I 

Veronica incana; 2, Echium vulgare; 3, Veronica 
Teucrium, var. dubia; 4, Sedum acre ; 5, Saxilraga globu- 
lifera; 0, Thalictrum aquilegifolium ■ 7, Sempervivum 

flmbnatum ; 8, Veronica spicata.- Peggy.— 1, Sisyrin- 

chium striatum ; 2, Ceanothus azureus; 3, Common 
White Lily (Lilium candidum); 4, Lilium elegans : 5, L. I 

Martagon ; 6, Pteris cretica.- A. D. C.— Sisyrinchium 

striatum.-—Pta»f#.—1, Heliopsie Irevis; B, Erigeroq 


spedosus ; 3, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 4, Platystemon 

califomicum (very well grown).- Noble.—I, Yellow 

English Iris (I. Pseud-acorus) ; 2, Withered; 3, White 
Mallow (Malva mosehata alba); 4, Scarlet Lychnis (L. 
chalcedonica); 6, Sweet Rocket; 0, Hypericum perfolia- 

tum ; 7, Phlomis fruticosa.- D. Ructus.—Engeton 

spedosus.-IF. Osbaldstone.— 1, Cornua alba; 2, Leyces- 

teria formoea ; 3, Spiraea Douglas!- D. D.— Poor speci¬ 
men, apparently, of Fagus svivatica asplenifolia.- Miss 

Pope.— The orange creeper is Streptosolen Jamesoni; th 

other is Aster annuus, L.- J. M.— Periploca graca. It 

is not very common.- J. Ingram.— I and 2, Malva 

mosehata; 3, (Enothera biennis ; 4, Dielytra spectabilis ; 

5, Spiraea aritefolia; 6, Potentilla—florist’s variety.- 

Egham.— The Himalayan Brier (Rosa Brunonis mosehata), 
a very pretty and exceedingly free bloomer and grower. 

- Arthur Moore. —Roses : 1, Bouquet des Blanches ; 2, 

Jules Margot tin ; 3, John Hopper. The Cherries are 
named under “Names of Fruit."- A. Alison. —The 

? ]&nt enclosed is the Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium) 
ou must not use the fruit in any way, as it is a dangerous 

poison.- England. —1, Oxalis Bowieana ; 2, Engeron 

macranthus; 3, Malva mosehata alba; 4, Deutzia 

crenata fl.-pl.; 5, Francoa sonchifolia; 0, Artemisia.- 

Mrs. Ponsford.— Delphinium nudicaule.- St. Leonards. 

—Balsam Poplar (Populus balsamifera). 

Names Of fruit— Arthur Moore. — Cherries : 1 , 
Early Rivers; 2, Elton ; 8, Governor Wood. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL VIOLA SOCIETY. 

This society has fully justified its existence. 
The display at the first exhibition held in 
the corridor of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on Saturday, June 20th 
last, was of great merit. The space covered by 
the exhibits was far larger than at any exhibi¬ 
tion of a similar character ever helcl in the 
south. Meritorious as was the exhibition, it 
would have been considerably better had nob 
the extremely trying heat of the previous few 
weeks discouraged many who had intended to 
compete. It was seriously thought that there 
would have been a considerable falling off in 
the quality of the blossoms staged, yet, although 
a few competitors thought their exhibits were 
quite unworthy of tlieir reputations as growers, 
tliere were few exceptions to which Buch a 
remark could be applied. The beautiful flowers 
of the Tufted Pansy (Viola) were exhibited 
much more largely than any other forms of 
the family, this partiality for them probably 
being due to the pleasing variation in form and 
colour, and their extreme hardiness. When 
making up sprays of the Tufted Pansies for 
exhibition the first consideration seems to be 
size, combined, of course, with a proper regard 
for form and colour. This point was ably 
illustrated in most of the leading stands, the 
habit of the plants which the different blossoms 
represented evidently being considered of 
secondary importance. In all the competitive 
classes, excepting the one in which an oppor¬ 
tunity was given of making a representative 
display, the flowers of the Tufted Pansy (Viola) 
were arranged in sprays of six blooms each, six 
blooms being arranged in each spray, with Viola 
foliage to set them off. These were fixed in 
triangular form, and looked well. 

The chief class was for a collection of Tufted 
Pansies, Mr. Septimus Pye, Catteral, Garstang, 
Lancashire, winning the gold medal with com¬ 
parative ease. His exhibit consisted of one 
hundred and sixty sprays, each spray containing 
twelve blossoms. Several sorts were duplicated 
in this stand, many new as well as old kinds 
being shown in good form. Mrs. C. F. Gordon, 
a flower very much resembling Countess of 
Kintore, but of better form, was very striking ; 
so, too, was Sheelah, a pleasing rose-coloured 
flower, with a deep crimson centre ; Christiana, 
creamy-white, with large orange eye, a good 
bedding variety ; Queen of the Year, a pretty 
little flower, the plant of dwarf habit, the colour 
of this variety being a china blue ; Marchioness, 
a beautiful white variety, was much admired in 
the form of a spray; A. J. Rowberry, a rich 
vollow self, was in evidence everywhere; Isa 
Fergusson, blackish-purple, with lavender upper 
petals ; Vestal, pure white, very refined ; Border 
Witch, beautifully shaded, pure blue, and 
many other choice sorts. In the open classes, 
Mr. J. Smellie, Busby, near Glasgow, and Mr. 
W. Baxter, Woking, Surrey, seemed to have 
their own way. Each of these exhibitors, 
although growing their plants at such a great 
distance from each other, staged their flowers in 
first-rate condition. The difference in the 
climatic conditions in the north and the south 
must be so very marked, that for these two 
growers to show their flowers so well imine- 
Original fro-m 
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diately following a long season of drought, 
should prove the adaptability of these flowers for 
almost any position and any purpose. Amateurs 
were seen to great advantage also in the Tufted 
Pansy classes, growers from all parts of the ooimtry 
being represented—Essex, Surrey, Kent, Somer¬ 
setshire,and a host of London and suburban exhibi - 
tors met in friendly rivalry. The chief prize¬ 
winners were Messrs. H. A. Need, D. B. Crane, 
A. J. Rowberry (hon. secretary), J. J. Sheldon, 
G. W. Cook, and Dr. Shackleton, each showing 
well, many novelties and seedlings being staged 
in their stands. Some of the most noticeable 
flowers were : Duchess of Fife, yellow, irregu¬ 
larly edged all round with blue ; William Niel, 
beautiful rosy-mauve ; Nora May, silvery-white 
self, with light blue rays ; Lord Salisbury, an 
immense light yellow flower, with bold rays; 
Rosea Pallida, lovely light rosy-lilac, beautifully 
tufted ; a good companion to the latter being 
Florizel, a charming blush-lilac colour ; Magic, 
rich rosy-crimson; Crepon (seedling), lovely 
rose, slightly darker in the centre; Lady 
Salisbury, an immense white flower, with 
distinct rays; Purple Empress, clear rosy- 
purple ; Archie Grant, deep indigo-blue ; Iona, 
lavender and blue-black; Mrs. Crane, rich 
purple, shaded white on upper petals ; Luteola, 
pale yellow self ; Mary Scott, pure white, very 
chaste ; Sweet Lavender, soft lilac shade; Cot¬ 
tage Maid, alternate lavender and violet-purple 
markings; Blue Gown, lovely blue; Nelly, 
large rayless creamy-white flower; and Ethel 
Hancock, the most beautiful of the w’hite 
flowers. 

Dr. Stuart, Chirnside, N.B., Mr. A. J. Row- 
berry, Mr. C. Kay, and Mr. D. B. Crane each 
staged seedling Tufted Pansies, one from the 
last-named exhibitor, a variety named Lavender 
King, being awarded a first-class certificate. 
The two former exhibitors each staged varieties 
of great promise, of which more will probably 
be neard later on in the season. 

Fancy Pansies and Show Pansies were not 
very largely shown, the honours being divided 
between Mr. M. Campbell, High Blantyre, and 
Mr. J. Smellie, the former gentleman showing 
about twenty-five dozen blooms in the chief 
class, for which a gold medal was awarded. 
The most noticeable varieties were David 
Rennie, W. H. Clark, Marmion, Lord Hamilton, 
Thos. Gardiner, Col. M. R. G. Buchanan, and 
James Campbell. Mr. M. Campbell was first 
for twenty-four Fancy Pansies, and Mr. J. 
Smellie first for twelve show Pansies. The 
names of the twelve were Wm. Mat well, John 
Brand, Bushby White, John N. Sellen, Mrs. 
Brown, Dr. Finch, P. C. D. Boswell, Miss 
Allan, Robt. W. Wenley, Sir W. Arrol, Nellie 
Smellie, and a seedling. 

The exhibition was well attended during the 
afternoon. To Mr. Rowberry and those assist¬ 
ing him all praise is due for their offorts to ensure 
success. 


Flower show at West Ham.— A flower show 
will be held here on July 22 and 23 in aid of the West Ham 
Hospital. It promises to be a good exhibition, and 
intending competitors will get information about it from 
the secretary, Mr. Chas. A. Mathew, Lnngton Hotse, 
Norwich-road, Forest-gate, E. 


BBSS. 

Wax-extracting (An Interested Person). 
—Beautiful wax is obtained from old combs by 
the use of the wax-extractor—a most useful 
apparatus for this purpose, saving much time 
and labour. It consists of an outer tin cylinder, 
having a dish fixed inside, furnished with a 
small Bpout. Between the dish and the outer 
cylinder the bottom is perforated to admit steam. 
A perforated tin basket fits into the dish. This 
basket is filled with broken-up combs, a lid is 
put on the top, and the whole is placed on a 
pan of water and put over the fire. On the 
water boiling, the steam passes through the per¬ 
forations and melts the wax, which oozes 
through the walls of the perforated basket into 
the dish, and out of the spout into a mould or 
other receptacle, leaving the dross in the basket. 
By this means the wax is obtained of good 
colour, and free from impurities ; the following 
plan may, however, be adopted with almost 
equal success : First put the empty combs in a 
clean Vessel, with as much soft water as they 
will float in, and place the vessel on unclear fire, 


occasionally stirring, till the combs are quite 
melted. Then strain the hot water and wax 
through a fine canvas bag into a tub of cold 
water. The wax will rest in flakes upon the 
surface of the water, when it can be collected, 
and put into a saucepan with a little water to 
keep it from burning, and placed over a low fire, 
melted slowly, and the dross skimmed off as it 
rises. The wax can then be poured into small 
shallow pans or moulds, and allowed to cool 
slowly. The more slowly the wax cools the 
more solid it becomes, and freer from cracks and 
flaw r s. It can be bleached by remelting it 
several times, running it into thin cakes, and 
exposing it to the influence of sun and air when 
cool. When only a small quantity of wax has 
to be melted, the combs may be placed in a fine 
sieve over a pan of water and placed in a hot 
oven. The melted wax will drop into the 
water, and can be taken off in a cake when cold. 
—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

THE BEST POULTRY. 

Plymouth Rocks. —This variety is one of the 
most useful, as it combines good laying powers 
and strength of constitution with whiteness of 
flesh and beauty of plumage. They resemble 
in colour the Cuckoo Dorking, the ground 
colour of the plumage being of a light blue or 
steel, the feathers being shaded with a darker 
shade or slate colour. They are massive, 
noble, square, compact birds, the breast being 
deep and broad, the comb single, the wattles 
moderate in size and well rounded, the wings 
moderate, the tail very short, but full and 
well carried. The legs are of a bright yellow, 
and are short and thick, and the toes four 
in number. The hens of this breed are good 
sitters and mothers, and first-class winter 
layers, the eggs being of good size and of a 
yellow tint. At poultry shows Plymouth Rocks 
are amongst the most successful of any variety, 
exhibiting, as they do, every characteristic of a 
good Fowl. They are, however, a manufacture, 
and of American origin. The cocks will weigh 
9 lb. to 10 lb., and the hens 7 lb. to 8 lb. 

Houdans are generally considered the best of 
all the French varieties. They are very hardy, 
will thrivo in a small space, are prolific layers, 
combine the size, shape, and quality of flesh of 
the Dorking with earlier maturity, and the 
chickens feather rapidly and early. The plumage 
of this breed is black and white, the black pre¬ 
dominating, the white being evenly distributed, 
leaving no patches of colour. In well-bred 
birds the black has a rich glossy olive or green 
tint, and the crest of the cock is large, well- 
arched, falling over the sides, and full in the 
centre, the comb being of the antler shape, in 
which two flat branches, coral like, broad, and 
brilliaut in colour, incline slightly back towards 
the crest. The face is red, and well covered by 
a very full beard, which hangs in a bunch under 
the beak. The legs are fine, and nearly white, 
being generally mottled with black, and there is 
a fifth claw which is very distinct and curves 
upwards. These birds are large and plump, the 
cocks weighing from 8 lb. to 9 lb. and the hens 
6 lb. to 7 U>. 

Lancsshans. —The merits of this breed are 
sufficiently numerous to make it very desirable 
in the poultry-yard. The hen may bo classed 
high as a sitter and mother. She covers a large 
number of eggs, and can be handled with im¬ 
punity ; sho is also a good layer, the eggs being 
of average size, deep buff in colour, and rich in 
quality. In shape the Langshan is tall and grace¬ 
ful, the colour of the plumage being of a brilli - 
ant metallic green-black, the legs and feet dark- 
slate, showing a pinkish tinge between the 
scales; the comb, face wattles, and ears are 
red, beak dark horn colour. The cock has an 
upright, medium-sized, evenly serrated comb, 
single, and of fine texture, a small head, well- 
arched neck, long wings, carried rather low, a 
full deep breast, and an almost erect tail. The 
legs are of medium length, and furnished with a 
fringe of short feathers down the outside, and 
extending to the end of the toe. The weight of 
the cock is from 8 lb. to 9 lb., that of the hen 
2 lb. less. The Langshan makes a valuable 
cross with inferior breeds, improving them either 
for the table or for egg-production. 8. 8. G. 
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Points of Buff Cochins and Minorcas 

(Linton ).—The back, saddle, hackle, and wings 
of the Buff Cochin cock should be of a rich 
golden-buff, while the breast, thighs, and fluff 
are neither bright nor deep, but free from 
mottling. The tail should be of a rich chestnut, 
without any black. The colour of the hen 
should be of a clear, deep buff throughout; 
there are, however, two or three tints of buff, 
which may be exhibited with success, but each 
must be perfect in itself and free from mottling. 
The cock should be square built, compact and 
large, being broad across the loins, short in the 
back and neck, with small well-arched head, and 
strong, curved beak. The comb should be 
single and eroct, and evenly serrated, the face, 
wattles, and ear-lobes of a pure red, the eye 
bright and bold, approaching the plumage in 
colour ; rich, full, long, hackle, small wings, 
short tail, not very erect, with glossy feathers 
falling over it. The thighs and legs should be 
stout and strong, being set w r idely apart, and 
feathered down to the tips of the outer and 
middle toes, the feathers standing out boldly 
(not running down the leg), and of an unmixed 
uniform buff. The legs snould be yellow, and 
there should be no fifth toe. The hen should 
have a very deep, massive, short - legged 
appearance ; the breast broad and carried low ; 
the wings small, the bow and tips being covered 
by the breast and cushion feathers. The back 
should be very broad, and abundance of feathers 
should rise from the middle up to the tail, and 
fall over the sides of the bird and form the 
“cushion.” The comb should be single, very 
erect, small, and low, straight, and well 
serrated; the beak small, strong, and curved; 
head small and neat; ear-lobe red and large; 
wattles rounded and comparatively small; neck 
short, with hackle feathers full at the base ; tail 
almost hidden by the cushion, and the legs 
stout, yellow, and well feathered. These birds 
are in their greatest beauty at from nine to 
eighteen months old. The cock ought not to 
weigh less than from 10 lb. to 11 lb., and 
the hen from 8 lb. to 10 lb. The Minorca 
should be of the richest metallic black, re¬ 
flecting a green lustre, especially on the 
saddle, hackle, and tail. The face should be 
red, the comb large, erect, firm, and straight, 
being broad and thick at the base, gradually 
tapering to the points, and rising from the beak 
in an arched form over the back of the head, 
and evenly and deeply serrated. The car-lobe 
should be white, medium in size, and of an oval 
shape ; the beak long and thick, of a deep horn 
colour ; the head long and rather broad, and the 
eye full and bright. The wattles should bo 
long, thin, and delicate in texture. The breast 
should be full, the back broad, the neck long 
and gently curved, and the hackle full and 
flowing well over the back ; the wings large and 
clipped well up to the body. The tail of the 
hen should also be large and carried erect. The 
logs should be short, and of a dark leaden colour. 
The cock should weigh from 8 lb. to 9 lb., and 
the hen about 1 lb. less.—S. S. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

SEASONABLE RECIPES. 

Strawberry jam. —Scarlet Pines make 
the best jam. Gather the fruit after the sun 
has dried, the dew, or in the evening, and use 
cane-sugar of the best quality. Put 6 lb. of 
ripe Strawberries into a preserving-pan, with 
the same quantity of sugar, and put the pan 
over a clear fire, keeping the whole stirred until 
it boils. Try if it will jelly by dropping 
a little on a plate, and if it sets when cola it is 
done; if it does not set, boil it till it does. 
When done pour it into pots and let it cool. 
Next day cut pieces of writ ing-paper to the size 
of the insides of the pots, dip the pieces of paper 
in brandy, aud put one piece over the jam in 
each pot, so that the preserve is entirely covered. 
Paste paper or bladder over the tops of the pots, 
and keep the jam in a dry, cool place. Straw¬ 
berries make a delicious preserve, but the deli¬ 
cate flavour is usually spoiled by overboiling and 
by want of care in the choice of sugar. To make 
Raspberry jam follow the directions given above. 
Another rmiy : Take 2 quarts of Strawberries, 
1 pint of Red Currant-juice, and 5 lb. of sugar. 
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Place the sugar and Currant-juice in a preserv¬ 
ing-pan, put the pan over a clear fire, and stir 
the contents till they boil. Add the Straw¬ 
berries, and stir gently till the mixture boils. 
Skim well, and boil until a little dropped on a 
plate jellies. Take the pan from the fire, then 
pot and cover up as directed before. 

Raspberry jam. —Have of Raspberries, 
sugar, and Currant-iuice the quantities named 
above, place the sugar and juice in a preserving- 
pan, and stir till it boils : then add the Rasp 
berries, stir till the mixture boils, skim well, 
and boil until it will jelly when cold. Remove 
the pan from the fire, then pot its contents, and 
cover up in the same manner as for Strawberry 
jam. 

Red Currant-juice.— To prepare the juice 
for Strawberry jam, etc., have perfectly ripe, 
sound, and dry Currants, pick them from the 
stalks, put them into a preserving-pan with a 
very little cold water—merely enough to keep 
them from burning—stir with a wooden spoon 
till they boil, and boil slowly about twenty 
minutes. Strain the juice through a flannel bag 
or fine cloth, but do not press it in any way or 
the juice will be eloudy. If a flannel bag be 
used, first pour a kettleful of boiling water 
through the bag, pour away the water, then 
pour through the juice. 

Strawberry shortcake — simple. 

Take 1 lb. of flour, 3 oz. of butter, two ditto of 
lard, 4 pint of milk (sour cream is excellent for 
this purpose), and a pinch of salt. Place the 
flour in a basin with the lard and butter. With 
the tips of the fingers mix all together till the 
mixture looks like bread-crumbs, stir with a 
spoon, add the milk—sufficient to make a soft 
dough—turn the dough out quickly on to 
floured board and knead lightly together. Roll 
the dough out, about $ inch thick, and cut it 
into rounds about 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter. 
Put a layer of the rounds on to a floured tin, 
and then place a second round on each. Bake 
them for twenty-five minutes or so in a quick 
oven, and, when done, separate the rounds, and 
place on the under round a layer of Strawberries ; 
over the Strawberries put the upper rounds, then 
lay another layer of Strawberries over the top, 
dredge thickly with pounded sugar, and serve 
with plain or Devonshire cream, or place a layer 
of whipped cream over the fruit. 

Pickling Walnuts. —The best time to 
pickle Walnuts is tho end of Juno or tho first 
week in July. After this the shell in the inaido 
begins to harden and spoils the pickle. Rftb 
the Walnuts separately with a coarse cloth, 
prick them well with a needle or fork, put on 
dishes, sprinkle freely M'ith salt, and expose them 
to the sun, occasionally turning them until they 
go black, which generally takes about two days. 
Next put them in jars. Take some long Pepper, 
a few Cayenne pods, a few Peppercorns, a few 
pieces of crushed root Ginger, and about four 
Cloves (to each quart), a blade or two of Mace, 
also some Mustard-seed. Put a layer of spices 
in the iar, then Walnuts, then Spice, and so on 
until all are used. Boil up enough good vinegar 
to cover the Walnuts, adding a tablespoonful of 
grated Horseradish and ditto of chopped Shal¬ 
lots to every quart of liquid used ; pour this hot 
oyer the Walnuts, cover up closely to exclude all 
air, and keep in a dry, cool, dark place. The 
pickles may bo used in a month or two. Another 
way : Rub and prick tho Walnuts as before, and I 
lay them on flat dishes in tho sun, turning them I 
now and then till they go black, then put thorn 
in jars and cover with vinegar—cold. Into each 
jar put a few Cayenne pods, a little long Pepper, 
a few Peppercorns, a few pieces of bruised 
Ginger, and one or two Cloves ; finally cover all 
with cold vinegar of tho best quality and cover 
up as directed above. 

Vinegar making. —Every housekeeper 
who likes can make vinegar, and that at very 
little expense. Apple parings and cores placed 
in a vessel and covered with warm water and 
kept warm, will make sharp vinegar in from 
four to six weeks. If a little treacle or sugar be 
added, it will be deeper-coloured and stronger. 

In making vinegar, be sure to givo it warmth 
and air, but cover the mouth of the vessel with 
a thin cloth to keep out insects. If one wishes 
to make it in larger quantities, a barrel should 
be used. It could be set in a sunny shed and 
the vinegar-making for the year be done in 


summer. Sweetened water, with some good 
common field corn thrown in, will make fair 
vinegar. If it is kept warm it will be ready for 
use in a few weeks. To ten gallons of warm 
water take three quarts of treacle and one pint 
of corn ; or if corn is not handy, use one pint 
of yeast instead. Vinegar made in either of the 
above-described modes may be used in putting 
up pickles. 

Spices, herbs, etc., for flavouring. — 

You can vary the same dishes indefinitely by 
a change in the seasoning. There are oevtain 
things that should always be found in a kitchen. 
It is not enough to have the usual list of salt, 
pepper, mustard,and vinegar; but there should 
be Cayenne, Celery salt —to be used when fresh 
Celery cannot bo obtained Curry powder, 
Onions, and above all, herbs such as iSago, 
Savory, Marjoram, Thyme, Basil, Rue, and 
Bay. With this list of seasonings you can have 
something varied in the way of flavour. If you 
have a pieco of ground large enough, have your 
own herb bed, and in that way you can vouch 
for the purity of your herbs. If you grow your 
herbs pick them when in blossom, tie the stalks 
together, and dry them, then use them as you 
like. If you have no facilities for raising them, 
buy them in bunches and dry them yourself, 
putting them in quite dry bottles. Keep them 
tightly corked. 

Preserving Peas and Beans. -The 
housewife’s attention will very shortly bo 
directed to preserving the above. The French 
and Scotch preserve Peas and Beans for winter 
use in the following way : The Peas should be 
fully grown and fresh shelled, and left for a day 
to dry. If the Peas are old they are not worth 
the trouble of preserving ; if very young they 
will not keep at all, bcin^ too watery. To a 
quart of Peas or Beans allow an ounce of fine- 
powdered loaf sugar, put them into a good-sized 
clean saucepan over a slow fire, and carefully 
shako or stir them about two or three times. 
As soon as the sugar melts stir them gently, to 
completely coat them with the sugar. Turn 
them out on clean sieves to drain, and when as 
dry as possible place them on sheets of 
paper spread out in an airy, dry room. Look 
ior any that are bruised or discoloured, and 
remove them. When tho Peas or Beans are I 
quite dry, pack them in small earthenware jars, 
and tie them down as you would jam. French 
Beans preserved in this way are of a good colour 
and flavour when used in winter, and will 
require only the usual process of cooking. Green 
Peas, fully grown but still tender, may be pre¬ 
served for soups by spreading them on papers 
and drying them in a cool oven. They will be 
much shrivelled, but will be excellent for soups 
and stews. They are usually kept in paper 
bags, tied with string, and hung to the ceiling 
in a cool, dry room. Beans and Peas preserved 
as directed must be soaked in water some hours 
previous to being cooked. In the first recipe, if 
the Peas or Beans are not quite dry previous to 
putting them in the jars, mildew will soon 
appear and render them worthless. But if the 
work is well done they will bo coated with a 
thin glaze of sugar, which is preservative in its 
nature. 


THE 12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE, 

(Limited). SOUTHAMPTON. 

Greenhouse BOILERS, 

To Heat, from 20 to 200 feet 
of 4-inch Pipe. 

(Guaranteed to Bum 
from 12 to 24 hours 
without attention. 
Unsatisfactory Boilers 
of all sorts can be re¬ 
placed in a few hours 
without disturbing 
pipos, which may be of any size. 
Extracts from Letters 
.Received 

“ Has exceeded my most san¬ 
guine expectations." 

"My maids manage the boiler between them.” 

" And one-tenth of the attention of the old one.” 

N.B. These Boilers are now supplied with 
cast-iron feeders. 

J Particulars and Prices Post Free. Apply to the 

| 12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE (Ltd), SOUTHAMPTON 



GLASS 


Free on Rail in London, 
packages included. 

15-oz., 100 ft. 21-oz., 100. 
4tha .. 8s. 6d. .. lls. 6d. 

3rds 9s. 6d. 12a. 6d. 

The following is a List of sizes altcays in stock 
10 by 8, 12 by 0, 12 by 10, 14 by 10, 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 12, 
13 by 11, 14 by 1° »— •“ ■ -- 

20 by 15. 

Glas 


V 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 


lass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Taint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
quotations will be sent Wy return post, mentioning this paper. 

J. B. ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

31, Moor-lano, Crlpplegate, London, E.C. 
ANDREW POTTER, London Works, READING. 
Unkinkable Garden Hose. 

Pure Rubber, guaranteed not to crack. 

POTTER’S " PERFECT " PLAItf HOSE. 


Dia- 1-Ply. 
meter. £ s. d. 


in. . 


0 15 
0 19 
1 3 


2-Ply. 

£ b. d. 

0 17 2 . 
12 9. 
16 2 . 


3-Ply. 

£ s. d. Per 
1 3 2 - 60-feet 
17 9 length. 
1 14 lj 
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«•—Elder-flower wine. A reader of Gardening 
would esteem it a favour if some reader of your valuable 
paper could give him a recipe for making Elder-flower 
wine ? I have heard that Elder-flower ointment is valuable, 
and now is the time for making it, for the shrubs are now 
white with blooms. lie would be glad of a hint on the 
matter. — Wm. Wrrtham. 


JJXTRA 


STRONG TANNED GARDEN 

1 N KTTING. for fruit-trees and tennis-lawns, 50 by 4 y.ls., 

«ffiSoiioi^gu^;a. ,,f oh ~ p " un 


POTTER’S 

"EXCELSIOR WIRE-AltMOUREDHOSE 
Dia- 1 Ply. 2-Ply. 3-Ply. Y 
meter. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. I Per 

2 1 12 0 .. 1 19 4 V 60-feet 

3.1 19 9..2 6 91 length. 
02 5 4 .. 2 13 10 J 
NOTE: above prices are for Best Hoso manu¬ 
factured. Cheater Qualities (dot recom¬ 
mended) can be supplied from 12/3 per 60-ft. 
m ,. . 4 .... length, including Fittings (Rose Jet and 

Tap Union). Illustrated List Lawn Sprinklers, Fountains, Hose 
Sittings, and all Garden Requisites. &c„ free. Name paper. 



As Flower and D 1 6' 
Tree Supports In 2' 
Garden and Green- 2 3 " 
house are u n- 4' 
equalled. That/ are A 4' 
Strong, Durable, <k Cheap. MA 5' 
- ” 5 


SEND F OR PRIC E LIST. 

Can be supplied in sizes 
from 2 to 35 feet. 

BAMBOO Punting Poles 
BAMBOO Yacht Masts 

BAM 

BAMBOOS for Tennis- 
court Enclosures. 
BAMBOOS for Furniture 
Making. 

BAMBOOS for Curtain 
Poles. 

BAMBOOS for Garden 
Arches. 


M 

B 

o 

o 


-in. 1/6100 
bin. 1/9 „ 

-in. 2 /- „ 

-in. 2/9 „ 

„ x 8-in. 4 /- „ 

„ X I-in. 7/6 „ 

„ X ljin. 21/- r . 

Grand Rose Stakes. 

» X f-ir 
it X f ir 

:: X ' 

„ X l-in. 30/- 

o o s 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing 

150 Bamboos, asstd. 
sizes from 1 ft. 6 in. up to 
7 ft. long. 


PRICE LIST FREE, g ™ r e 

w Sutton Street, E.C. 


Terms—Cash with Order. 


■pLOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 0-in., 60 5-in. t 

L 50 4-in.. 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d 
Price 1,1st free —T. PRATT, Earthenware W orks, Dudley. 


CJTRONG FAINTED ROSE OR DAHLIA 

, STAKES, 2s. doz.: 18s. gross. Postal-boxes, Fruit-trays 
lowest prices.—COOKE, Wroxham, Norwich._ 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Cheapest and 

“ best in tho market, from 200 yards, for 5s. Get samples and 
prices.—RPA8HETT & CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


TXTANTED, Gardener ; married, no children 

* " Jail charge of place in Ireland; wife caretaker during 
owner a absenco. House, coal, garden stuff, and £1 a-woek. 
Must hare beat of characters.—It. F., Parish's Hotel, George- 
street. Hanover-square. London, 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. — 

"7 Head Gardener requires a situation in an establishment 
where several men are kept; eight years' personal character; 
satisfactory reasons for leaving; life experience in the general 
routine of gardening; ago 39 ; married, two children, youngest 
five.—J. H. R., Farm and Home, 37, Southanipton-street, 
Strand, W.O. 


GLASS-CHEAP GLASS. 

4ths, 15-oz., in 50-feet boxes. 

Sizes from 10 by 8 up to 14 by 10, at 4s. Gd. per box. 

4ths, 21-oz., in 100-feet boxes. 

Sizes 10 by 8 and 12 by 8, at 8s. per box. 

3rils, 21-oz., in 200-feet boxes. 

Sizes from 9 by 7 up to 14 by 10, at 18s. per box. 

Ex wharf, London. All other sizes equally cheap. Full 
detailed list of stock sizes sent free on application to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72, BI8HOP8QATE 8TREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.C. 


TENTS ! TENTS ! 1—Suitable for Gardens, 

■“* Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum¬ 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent-bag 
included). These tents are white, and have only been used 
a little by Her Majesty's Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 25a. Can be sent 
on approval. N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from 15s. to 
20s. each, but the tents which please my customers aro those 
I send out at 25s. each. Carriage paid. Price List of Marquees 
(any size), post free.—HENRY JOHN GASSON. Government 
Contractor. Rye. Sussex. 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 


FOR SORBBNS AND SCRAP-BOOKS. 


From drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in colour. Per dozen, 2s. 0d. ; per twenty-five, 6s. ; per fifty, ©S.; per 
hundred, 15s. ; post free. Well assorted or customer’s own selection. Set of 400 (each different), £S t post free. P.O.O. to T. Spanswick. 

Specimen Plate, post free, 3d. 


Adenocarpus decorticana 
Ae rides Lawrenci® 

Agonis flexuosa and Kennedya coccinea 
AUamanda grandiflora 
do. violacea 
do. Williamsi 
Alstroemeria, hybrid 
Althrea flcifolta 
Amaryllis Belladonna 

do. Nestor and splendent 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Andromeda fastigiata and Veronica pin- 
guifolia 

And rosace lanuginosa 
Anemone apenmna 

do. Pulsatilla (the Pasque-flower) 
do. ranunculoides and A. thalic- 
troides 

Angracum caudatum 
Anoiganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atro-sanguineum 

do. Rothschildianum and vara. 
Antirrhinums, group ol 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arctotis acaulis 
Arenaria montana 
Arisajma specioea 
Aristolochia elegans 
Aster Amellus and A. linarifolius 
do. Strachcyi 
Atragene alpina 
Auricula Golden Queen 
Auriculas, group of 
Azalea Deutsche Perle 
do. Hexe 


Beaumonia grandiflora 
Begonia Haageana 
do. John Ileal 

do. Paul Bruant 

do. President Carnot 
Begonias, two tuberous 
Benihamia fragifera 
Berberis vulgaris asperma 
Bessera elegans 
Bignonia speciosa 
do. Tweediana 
Billbergia vittata 

Blandfordias flammea princeps, margi- 
nata, and nobilis 
Bomarea frondea 
do. oculata 
Boronaria heterophylla 
Bougainvillea spectabilii 
Bouvardia President Cleveland and B. 

Mrs. R. Green 
Brier, Rose Hybrid 
Brodisa Howelli lilacina 
Browallia Jameson! 

Brugmansia chlorantha and cornigera 
Buddleia Colvillei 

Burtonia scabra, villosa and Johnsonia 
lupulina 


Ctesalpinia japonica 
Calanthe gigas 
do. Veitchi 
Calceolaria Burbidgel 
Calceolarias, a new race of 

do. group of herbaceous 
Calla Elliotiana 
Callicarpa purpurea 
Calliopels Drummondi and Atkinsonl 
Calocnortus flavus 
do. Kennedy! 

do. Plummer® 

do. venustus roseus; 2, v. Vesta ; 

3 , v. purpurascens 

Caltha leptosepala and Alyssum mon- 
tanum 

Camassia Leichtlini and esculents 
Camellia reticulata 
do. Sasanqua 
Camellias, two new Japanese 
Campanula emspitoea 
Cannas, French : Sarah Hill and Maurice 
Mussey 

Cirnation Celia 
do. Harmony 

do; M. Bergendi and Mile. Roussell 

do. Queen 
Carpenteria californica 
Catasetum Bungerothi 
Cattleya Lord Rothschild 
do. Percivaliana 
Celsia cretica 
Centaurea ruthenioa 
Cercis siliquastrum 
Cereus Lemoinei 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chimonanthus fragrans 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Elaine and Soleil d’Or 
do. Japanese Anemone- 

flowered 


Chrysanthemums, two hardv 

do. (single) Miss Rose and 

Mary Anderson 

do. Purity and Distinction 

Cineraria aurita 
Cistus crispus 

do. lad&niferus var. maculatus 
do. purpureus 
Citrus triptera 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pl. 

Clematis graveolens 
do. John Murray 
do. Stanley! 

Clerodendron K®mpferl 

do. trichotomum 
Clianthus Dampieri marginatus 
Ooburgia trichroma 
Ccelogyne cristata maxima 
Coreopsis grandiflora 
Cornua Kousa 
Cosmos bipinnatua 
Costus speciosus 
Crataegus tanacetifolla 
Crinum Powelli 
Crocuses, group of autumn 
Cyclamen Salmon Queen 
Cypripedium acaule and O. pubescens 
do. Charles worth! 
do. Dominianum 
Oytisus nigricans (Black Broom) 

do. Scoparius var. (Bronze Broom) 


Daphne Genkwa 

do. Mezereum, two winter-flower¬ 
ing shrubs 

do. Mezereum vars. 

Dendrobium Phalsenopeis Schrmderia- 
num 

Dianthus neglectus 
Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
Dictamnus Fraxinella var. alba 
Dietes Huttoni 
Digitalis, spotted variety 
Dimorphotheca graminifolla 
Dipladenia atropurpurea 
do. boliviensis 
Disa racemosa 
do. Veitchi 


Echinops ruthenicus 
Echium callithyrsum 
Elneagnus parvifolia 
Elaocarpus cyaneus 
Emonecon chionaniha 
Epidendrum macrochilum album 
Epimedium macranthum 
Eremurus Bujagei 
do. robustus 
Erica hyemalis and E. h. alba 
Erigeron aurantiacus 
Eryngium alpinum 

Erysimum pumilum and Sedum spatuli- 
folium 

Erythronium Dens-canie 
Eucalyptus leuooxylon 
Euchans amazonica 
do. Stevensi 
Euphorbia jacquinisflora 

Foray thia suspensa 
Franciscea calyoina grandiflora 
Fritillaria Meleagris var. 

Fuchsia triphylla 

Gazania bracteata 
Genista eetnensis 

Gentiana bavarica and Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa 

Gerbera Jamesonl 
Gesnera cardinal is 
do. longiflora 
Geum miniatum 
do. reptans 

Gladioli, hybrid: 1, Maroeaux; 2, Dr. 
Walcot 

Gladiolus oppositiflorus 
do. sulphureus 
Gloriosa superba 
Griffinia hyacinthlna 

Habenaria carnea and white var« 
do. militaris 

Haberlea rhodopensis and Campanula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus Newelll 
H®manthus coccineus 
Hamamelis arhorea 
Helenium autumnale pumilum 
Helianthemum algarvense 
Ilelianthus lxtiflorus 
Hemerocallis Dumortieri 
Hibbertia dentata 
Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis f ulgent 
do. Trionum 
Hieracium villosum 
liippeastrum procerum 


Hunnemannia fumarisfolia 
Hyacinthus azureus 
Hydrangea Lindleyana 
Hypericum oblongifolium 
do. ol t vmpioum 
do. tnflorum 

Illicium floridanum 
Impatiens Hawkeri 
Ipomaea Horefalli® 

Iris aurea 
do. histrioides 
do. Histrio 
do. Leon Tolstoi 
do. ochroleuca and I. Monspur 
do. pallida 
do. paradoxa 

do. pavonia and I. pavonia coerulea 

do. stylosa var. 
do. susiana 
do. tingitana 

Irisep, Oncocyclus: 1, Gates!; 2, Lorteti ; 

3, lupina 
Ismeue Andreana 
Ixora Westi 

K»mpferia rotunda 
Kniphoiia aloides var. glauceecens 
do. caulescens 

LachenaHas, seedling: 1, Oawston Gem ; 

2, Little Beauty; 3, Ruby ; 4, Topaz 
L®lia albida 

do. anceps Schrcaderiana and L. a. 

Sanderiana 
Lathyrus grandiflorus 
Lewisia rediviva and Mioromeria Pipe- 
rella 

Lilium Browni leucanthum 
do. DalhanBoni 
do. Henryi 
do. japonicum 
do. nepolense 

do. nepalense var. ochroleuoum 
do. pardalinum var. Warei 
do. speciosum opal 
do. speciosum rubrum 
do. Buperbum (Swamp Lily) 
do. Szovitzianum 
Limnocharis Humboldt! 

Lin.aria alpina and Phyteuma humile 
do. dalmatica 
do. macedonica 
Linum arboreum 
Lonicera semperflorent 
Lupine, Tree 
Lychnis Haageana 
Lycoris aurea 

Magnolia conspicua 
do. Frazeri 
Malva lateritia 
Marica coerulea 
Maxillaria Sanderiana 
Melittis melissophyllum 
Miltonia spectabilis and var. Morellana 
Mina lobata 

Montbreti®, new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematis 
Myosotidium nobile 

Narcissi New : 1, Albatross ; 2, Seagull; 

3, Seedling Pheasant's-eye 
Narcissus Broussonetti 

do. Golden B«ll 

do. triandrus var. albua and N. 

cyclamineut 
Nelumblum speciosum 
Nymphna Marliaoea (Canary Water Lily) 
do. Marliacea carnea 

do. Laydeckeri rosea 

Odontoglossum narryanum 
do. Wattianum 

Olearia insignia 
Oncidium Croesus 
do. Jonesianum 
do. Phalamopsis 
Ornithogalum nutans 
do. pyramidalt 
Orobus canescens 
Oxera pulchella 

Oxytropis Lambertl and Acantholimon 

gluraaceum 

P»onia decora elatior, P. lobata, P. 
anemon»flora 

do. Moutan var.Reine Elizabeth 
do. Venus 
do. Whitleyi 
Proony, single white Moutan 
Pansies (tufted) Duchess of Fife and 
Hartroe 

do. Quaker Maid and Jackanapes 
Pansy (tufted) Violetta 
Papaver orientale 

Passiflora coerulea Constance Eliott 
do. Watsoniana 


Paulownia imperialis 

Pentstemon and Erithrichlum 

Phaluenopsis gloriosa 

Phlox Drummondi, some good vara, of 

Phyllocactus delicatus 

Pinguicula grandiflora and Viola pedata 

Pink Her Majt-stv 

Plagianthus Lyalli 

Platycodon grandiflorum Marled 

Pleroma macranthum 

Plumbago capensis 

Polygala Chaniaebuxus purpurea 

Primrose College Garden seedling 

Primula imperialis 

do. minima and Epilobium obcor- 
datum 
do. purpurea 

do. Sieboldi, white and light vara. 
Prunus Pissardi 

Ramondia pyrenalca alba 
Ranunculus cortus*foliue 
do. Lyalli 
Reinwardtia tetragyna 
Rodochiton volubue 
Rhododendron Ceres 
do. kewense 

do. multicolor hybrid 

do. nilagiricum 

do. racemosum 

do. Roy lei 

do. Schlippenbachi 

Rhododendrons, Hybrid Java: 1, luteo- 
roseum : 2, Primrose ; 3, Jasmini- 
florum carminatum 
Rosa indica var. 

Rose Anna Ollivier 
do. Laurette Messimy 
do. Mme. Hosts 
do. Mme. Nabonnand 
do. Marquise de Vivens 
do. Marie Van Houtte 
do. Tea Corinna 
Rudbeckia purpurea 
Ruella mocrantha 

Saccolabium bellinum 
Saintpaulia ionantha 
Sarracenias, new hybrid 
Saxifraga Boydi 
do. Fortune! 

Schizocodon soldanelloides 
Scilla taurica 
Sehubertia grandiflora 
Senecio macroglossus 
do. laxifolius 
Smilacina oleracea 
Snowdrops and winter Aconite 
do. eight kinds of 
Solan um crispum 

do. Seaforthianum 
Sparmannia africana 
Spinea Anthony Waterer 
Stanhopea platyoeras 
Sternbergia lutea and S. angustifolia 
do. macrantha 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum 
Streptocarpus Galpini 
do. vara, of 
Streptocarpi, hybrid 
Stuartia pseudo-Camellia 
Sweet Peas, Hill, Stanley, Mrs Eokford, 
Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tennant 

Tetratheca ericoides 

Thalictrum anemonoides and Saxifraga 
csesia 

Thunbergia grandiflora 
do. laurifolia 

do. two forms 

Tritonia aurea imperialis and T. a. 
maculata 

Tulipa Gesneriana, forms of 
do. Ostrowskyana, T. fragrans, and 
T. australis 
do. vitellina 
Tulips, old garden 
do. southern (T. australis) 

Tydsa Mme. Heine 

Urceollna pendula 

Vanda suavis 
do. teres 

Veronica Purple Queen 

Wahlenbergia pumiliorum 
do. saxioola 
Waldsteinia trifolia 
Watsonia angusta 

Xerophyllum asphodeloides 

Zauschneria californica 
Zephyr-flower (Zephvranthes Atamasco) 
Zephyranthes Candida 
Zygopetalum Wailesianum 
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FRUIT. 

SEASONABLE VINE NOTES. 
Destroying wasps. 

Fortunately there are means of preventing the 
wasps doing very much damage in vineries and 
other fruit-houses without enclosing the fruit in 
muslin bags, which I saw being done recently. 
For a number of years I have relied upon Davis’ 
wasp destroyer to keep the enemy at bay with 
the most gratifying results. Immediately the 
wasps commence to attack the fruit a little of 
the liquid is dropped into the berries that have 
been eaten ; in a very short time it will be seen 
that any wasps visiting the doctored berries 
are in difficulties. Some roll off the berries 
and drop on the floor, others manage to fly a 
short distance, while aiew may pass out through 
the ventilators, but in every case a peculiar 
buzzing sound, which seems to alarm all their 
fellows in the vinery, is made by the wasps. By 
a little perseverance in tainting the berries that 
have been damaged wasps will avoid the vinery 
and do practically no harm. Personally I have 
not lost a bunch since using the destroyer. A 
word of caution is necessary in using this mix¬ 
ture. A strong warning should be given to young 
hands not to eat or touch any of the Grapes, 
neither should the bottle containing the mixture 
be carelessly left about. Only a short time ago 
there was a very painful proof of the poisonous 
nature of the atwve, ana accidents frequently 
occur through the carelessness or want of 
thought of people who are well aware of the 
great value of these poisonous mixtures when 
properly employed. Insect pests, including the 
dreaded 

Mealy-bug, are a source of great trouble and 
annoyance to many gardeners in those establish¬ 
ments where plants have to be grown in the 
vineries,but I think brighter times are in store for 
thatclass of men, and I believe they will have less 
cause for worry in keeping the Vines and Grapes 
free from inealy-bug. i am thankful to say 
that bug never got a footing in vineries under 
my charge, but I have had trouble from it in 
plant-houses, and of all the many insecticides 
m the market, I have only found one that will 
destroy this pest by fumigation—viz., the N L 
All Vaporising Fumigator. I saw a late vinery 
in which the Grapes were changing colour a few 
days ago that had just been fumigated with the 
above at double the strength recommended by 
the makers. So far as I could see, no injury had 
been done to the fruit or foliage, and the mealy¬ 
bug lay dead in quantities on the paths, staging, 
ana elsewhere in the vinery, and after a careful 
examination of the Vines and plants, not a living 
bug could lie discovered. Whether it would be 
safe to fumigate Vines bearing ripe Grapes is a 
matter that possibly some reader who has tried 
it may answer in the negative or otherwise. 

Where all the Grapes have been cut out of the 
early vineries much may now be done towards 
increasing the crop and size of bunch next year. 
If red-spider or thrips have been prevalent, the 
leaves may be thoroughly syringed with a safe 
insecticide, afterwards giving plenty of^ clean, 


soft water overhead daily while the foliage re¬ 
mains green, and if the border is porous with 
free drainage, liquid-manure can be given with 
decided advantage up to the time the foliage 
falls, and on some soils that are of a specially 
hungry character, suclf as the one I have to deal 
with, feeding after the leaves have fallen will 
prove highly serviceable. When the Vines have 
been cleared of their crop, I think it is a great 
mistake to allow a fresh growth of sub-laterals 
to weaken the back buds, and to some extent 
diminish the light they ought to have at this 
season. A few gardeners contend that by allow¬ 
ing this late growth, a supply of stored sap is 
acquired by the Vines, causing them to break 
strongly and more evenly when started again. 
Such a contention I question, as it is more pro¬ 
bable that instead of stored sap there is a lot of 
wasted energy, and the Vines do not rest so 
soon or well as they ought to do if flrst-olass 
results are to be obtained. W. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

While highly satisfactory results sometimes 
attend the judicious lifting and root-pruning of 
old or exhausted fruit-trees, innumerable failures 
have to be recorded through the work being 
carried out in an unpractical manner. Fre¬ 
quently the excuse for rough and hurried root- 
pruning is that time cannot be spared for the 
work, but even where trees are numerous and 
labour scarce, the difficulty might be surmounted 
by extending the work over several years, 
attending first to those needing it most." The 
old-fashioned plan of digging a trench at a given 
distance from the bole of the tree, descending to 
the lowermost roots and severing with the spade 
great and small together, has had to give way to 
the more rational mode of lifting all roots worth 
preserving, shortening those of rampant growth, 
and laying them in near the surface where they 
can feel the influences of sun and air. Under 
the old system good results were never obtained, 
some trees dying outright, and others prone to 
rank growth after recovery from tho shock, 
growing away as strong as ever by reason of the 
roots being still left down in the cold wet sub¬ 
soil. Another great mistake often made is 
treating the whole of the roots at one time. This 
to an old deeply-rooted fruit-tree often means 
death or permanent paralysis. When root- 
pruning is decided upon a sufficient quantity of 
fresh, sweet, soil should be prepaied some time 
beforehand, the same l>eing laid in dry.quarters 
till wanted. Any good loamy compost will 
answer well, provided plenty of opening material, 
such as old mortar-rubble or lime-scraps, 
be incorporated. The latter ingredient is 
imperative, as firm ramming must be practised 
when tho new soil is placed over and amongst 
the roots. 

The end of October or beginning of November 
is a good time for lifting and root-pruning early 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, 
also Peaches and Nectarines, leaving later varie¬ 
ties until the third or even last week in the 
month. By disturbing only one half of the 
roots at a time, the remaining half supports the 
tree until new fibres are formed, and no serious 
check is given. When commencing the work 
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the trench or opening should always be taken 
out at some distance from the tree, as the more 
of the fibrous portion of the roots that can be 
saved the better, and many of there are severed 
when a too close start is made. Young trees 
that have only been planted a year and which 
show a tendency to grow too strongly may be 
lifted bodily and replanted, but any that nave 
stood untouched for several years and have much 
gross growth ought certainly to be treated 
in the piecemeal manner recommended for older 
trees. 

When this rule is violated, valuable young 
Pears and Apples are sometimes completely 
ruined. If the soil is wet and cold, owing 
to defective drainage, the latter should be 
rectified, placing a quantity of old brick-ends, 
stones, or similar material in the bottom, and 
if possible replacing the old compost entirely 
with new. This need not necessarily be new 
turf, but a mixture of any fairly good soil, with 
plenty of nibble as a corrective. In very bad 
eases it is sometimes advisable to wash the 
roots previous to relaying them, and the portions 
of older strong roots that are allowed to 
remain may be notched at frequent intervals 
along their entire length to induce the forma¬ 
tion of new fibres. Slates or tiles fixed firmly 
immediately beneath the seat of the tree aie 
most useful in preventing tap-roote from de¬ 
scending. It is these that are generally the 
cause of rank and unfruitful growth in all fruit- 
trees. Mulching after the operation is neces¬ 
sary to protect against frost the newly-dis¬ 
turbed roots, which now lie near the surface, 
and are easily injured by this agent, especially 
after heavy rains or snow. Rotten manure, 
however, should not be used, but light, loose 
material, such as rough leaf-mould. This will 
allow the moisture to pass away, and what little 
sun there is during winter to penetrate the 
border. When the trees operated on occupy 
warm walls, syringing is needful or fine days 
for a short time, or until the foliage falls. 
Some time ago I saw a lot of old fruit-trees 
brought from a state of uselessness to a fruitful 
condition by the above mode of treatment. 

J. 


Small fruits, such as Gooseberries on north 
walls, required for hanging, must have the 
sucker growths cut away, also any lateral or 
spur growth not required for extension, and, to 
prevent shrivelling, sufficient moisture to keep 
tho trees free of red-spider. Protection must 
also be afforded by netting or thin tiffany. The 
latter prevents the fruit being scorched, and 
also prevents mice or small birds injuring the 
fruit. Trees in the open that have borne a 
heavy crop well repay supplies of food in the 
way of liquid-manure. Any useless growth on 
bush fruits may with advantage be cut away, 
as by so doing the trees get more light, and 
rains reach the rootB more readily. Young 
trees of Gooseberries or Currants planted rather 
thickly in lines may bo mulched with some good 
manure. 

Cherry Governor Wood.— This kind is 
perhaps most at home and most fruitful on 
walls or fences, but it forms a good pyramid or 
bush, and I have also planted it as a oordon. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Camellias in the borders and in pots outside must not 
be allowed to suffer for want of water, or the newly-formed 
buds will drop—not Just now, perhaps, but later on. Soot- 
water twice a week will be a great help to the plants now. 
The soot-water is best made by tying the soot up in a bag, 
and putting the bag in a tub of water, and stirring it 
occasionally. A small quantity from this tub may be put 
in each can of water. Azaleas now forming their buds 
should have a little weak stimulant twice a week for the 
next month. Especially is this necessary for the plants 
which have filled their pots with roots. Neither Camellias 
nor Azaleas require repotting often if carefully managed 
when they have reached specimen size. The most impor¬ 
tant thing next to having the right kind of soil is the 
drainage. A water-logged plant, unless the mischief is 
rectified, is doomed ; and ineffectual drainage, even in 
careful hands, will certainly cause a lot of trouble, and in 
careless ones will lead to tbs loss of a number of plants: 
usually the choicest plants suffer most from disorganised 
condition of the soil. Worms in the soil often block up the 
drainage, and the usual remedy—lime-water—cannot be 
applied to hard-wooded plants, as lime is very injurious to 
them. This shows how important it is at this season, 
when iiard-wooded plants are placed in the open air to 
ripen the wood, that they should either stand on some 
impervious bottom, where the worms cannot get, or on 
a bed of ashes several inches thick. Arum Lilies if kept 
in pots Bhould be shaken out and repotted; in fact, for 
early blooming they would have been better potted before. 
Those planted out should soon be potted up, as if left 
too late they make such a lot of roots that either some 
must be cut away or else larger pots than are desirable 
must be used. Roses should be repotted now if they require 
more space; if not repotted, remove as much of the old soil 
as can be done with safety, and fill with rich loam and 
manure. Make it firm. 

Stove. 

Dendrobium nobile is one of the most useful Orchids for 
those to grow who have not space for many Orchids and 
but a limited knowledge of their requirements. May be 
moved out to a lighter, cooler house to ripen the growths. 
They are often taken to the vinery for a month or two for 
ripening purposes, but it will be an advantage to put them 
somewhere where the sunshine con pour on them. This 
is an East Indian Orchid, and requires well ripening with 
dry warmth rather than a low temperature. Cypripedium 
insigne and its varieties are useful Orchids for the inex¬ 
perienced to begin with. These may be placed in a cold 
frame in a sunny aspect for a month, just shading a little 
in the middle of the day. If the house requires painting 
inside, now is the proper time to do it, when the plants 
will suffer less from removal. Get the wood-work 
thoroughly dry before painting. Shift on young stock 
and take cuttings of anything required. Early-flowering 
Gloxinias will soon be past their best, and should be 
gradually dried off. Late plants and seedlings will be 
coming on, and the latter may, perhaps, require another 
shift. Begonias for winter flowering, and, in fact, all soft- 
wooded, winter-flowering plants, including Poinsettias, will 
be better in pots or frames till the middle of September if 
the weather is warm, and after thorough maturation, 
when brought under the influence of a little fire-heat they 
will flower profusely. 

Vineries. 

Cover the ventilators of the houses where ripe Grapes 
are hanging with scrim or hexagon netting to keep out 
wasps and flies. We need not trouble to remove e very- 
stray lateral shoot now in the early house or where Grapes 
are colouring. It is only where much vigour is visible in 
the lateral growth that the latter must be kept down. 
Late growth if at all vigorous will do harm, because it 
keeps the roots very active and busy, when it would be 
better if they were taking it quietly. A Grape-Vine at this 
season does not require much new foliage to carry on it) 
work, as the old leaves, if in sufficient number and in good 
condition, will do the work better than soft, new growths, 
which are not so valuable for elaborating purposes as the 
firm, older leaves. See that the borders of late houses, 
especially if inside, are moist enough. This is the weak 
point in many places. And now is the time to feed late 
Grapes with quick-acting stimulants, either mixed with 
the water or spriukied on the border and watered in. 

Orchard-house. 

The trees in pots from which the fruit has been 
gathered will be as well outside now, and it will give more 
root to the late-fruiting trees. Those who are fond of 
Plums should grow a few trees in pots of such kinds as 
Transparent Gage, Jefferson’s and Coe’s Golden Drop. 
The first few under glass are much superior to anything 
produced outside in our climate. It is necessary to bear 
in mind that if Peach-trees carrying fruit nearly ripe are 
heavily watered, the flavour is likely to suffer. Give 
abundant ventilation to the orchard-hou9e now, leaving a 
little air on all night. 

Cold Frames. 

Cyclamens, Primulas, and early Cinerarias should go 
into the blooming pots now. Five-inch pots will be large 
enough for yearling Cyclamens, but Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias may nave 6-inch pots. Market growers use 6-inch 
pots chiefly for the convenience of carriage and package. 

Window Gardening. 

Overhaul the plants that were placed outside, and if 
anything requires repotting give attention at once. Go 
over Genistas and pinch for the last time; the plants 
required to bloom early need not be pinched again ; but 
these plants get out of bounds unless pinched occasion¬ 
ally. 

Outdoor Garden. 

In the eastern counties very little rain has fallen for 
some time, and where water cannot be had in sufficient 
quantity, the turf h browned with the heat, and many 
t ning-i are suffering from the drought. There are, however, 


■ In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work M may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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lessons to be learnt from it The chief lesson is one that 
most of us ought to have learnt years ago—viz., that good 
culture is the best antidote to drought and insect attacks, 
which usually come in great force when a check is given to 
growth. But, unfortunately, the words “ good cultivation " 
convey different meanings to different minds, and until 
the whole business is thoroughly grasped in its truest and 
best sense, there will be disastrous failures. Good cultiva¬ 
tion means not only deep working and liberal manuring, 
but a freely-stirred surface. There are many who mis¬ 
understand what is meant by a freely-stirred surface. 
They think if they put the hoe through sufficiently often 
to keep down weeds, they are doing their duty ; but some¬ 
thing more than this is required. We want the surface to 
gather in some of the manorial essences which are floating 
m the atmosphere, and which a loose, rough surface lays 
hold of and absorbs. Plants will grow faster when the 
surface is merely broken than when it is raked down fine. 
So far as summer culture goes, I should abolish the rake 
altogether. There will be a good deal of picking and 
trimming to do now. Do not be in a burry to cut down 
the stems of Lilies. 

Fruit Garden. 

Happy the man who has an abundant supply of water, 
and tne energy tc'use it on his heavily-laden trees, or, if the 
water cannot be had, then do the next best thing—spread 
some compost—the richer the better—over the surface. 
Ashes and burnt earth on the surface have considerable 
value os a mulch, and if kept on the surface will do no 
harm to the roots. So far os I have seen, there will be 
plenty of Apples, but Plums and Pears will not generally 
be so good os was at first anticipated, though many 
youngish Plum-trees are heavily laden, and this is where 
the value of a mulch will be seen. Melons ripening should 
be kept on the ride of dryness at the roots. Canker in 
Melons attacks the main branches, and if not checked by 
the applications of fresh lime will soon destroy the plants. 
Defective ventilation and irregular treatment os regards 
watering may induce canker. The sooner new plantations 
of Strawberries are made now the better. Do not plant in 
a very loose soil. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Peas, except under favourable circumstances, have not 
been first rate, and all which have become exhausted 
should be pulled, and the ground occupied with some other 
useful plants. Brussels Sprouts, Celery, and all kinds of 
Winter Greens may yet be planted. They may not, when 
planted thus late, especially when the earth is like a 
furnace, attain full development, but they will come in 
useful; and the soil being so warm, when rain does fall the 
earth will be like a hot-bed, and growth will be very rapid. 
Sow Winter Spinach early in the month, and again later. 
It is well to make two sowings, os occasionally some of the 
early plants may bolt or suffer from stress of weather. 
Sow Turnips freely now. This will be the most useful 
sowing of the season, as it will be required for winter use. 
Sow French Beans in a pit to come in after the outdoor 
crop is cut off. They may follow Melons or early Cucum¬ 
bers. Sow seeds of Telegraph or some good kind of Cucum¬ 
ber to plant in a warn house next month. Gather 
Tomatoes as they ripen. They are better flavoured if per¬ 
mitted to ripen on the plant. Put in cuttings or sow seeds 
for planting for late crop. I think cuttings are best for 
this crop. Sow Tripoli Onions, and keep up regular 
supplies of salading by sowing as often as required. 

E. Hobday. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 1st 
to August 8th. 

Sowed more early Cabbages, Ellam’s Early being the 
principal sort. These plants, under any circumstances, 
will not bolt, but, of course, plants sown a fortnight 
earlier, will, all other things being equal, come in first. 
This is one of the advantages of sowing twice—first, about 
the 15th, or between that and the 20th of July for the 
earliest crop, and, secondly, about the 2nd of August for the 
last crop, and as a guarantee against the plants bolting; 
though if the plants in mild winters are transplanted a 
second time to check growth there will be less running 
away. We grow a good many Cyclamen, and flower them 
first season in 5-inch pots. Second season they will require 
pots a size larger, and after that the plants are thrown 
away, oh young plants are better. Netted up Morello 
Cherries to protect them from the birds, as we want to 
keep the fruit some time longer. The same course is taken 
with Red Currants. We have had these keep well till late 
in autumn, and they come in well to flavour the autumn- 
bearing Raspberries. Lord Suflield and others of the 
Codlin race of Apples are now being thinned for use. The 
fruits will be then much liner. Cut back a collection of 
good Zonal Pelargoniums, and put in the cuttings. They 
are struck in single pots, and as soon as fairly rooted w ill 
be shifted into 4-inch pots, and will in the autumn be 
placed on shelves near the glass where they will produce 
many good trusses for cutting in winter. A lot of cuttings 
of early Ruby Tomato have been put in to raise plants for 
the earliest crop next year. I do not quite see there is much 
advantage in cuttings over seedlings. They are just a 
little more woody, and that perhaps in the short days may 
be an advantage Puny plants cannot carry a heavy load 
The principle of clearing off an exhausted crop as soon as 
done with and preparing the ground for the next is the right 
one to produce satisfactory results, financial and otherwise. 
Spare bits of land are always filled up with Coleworts, 
Brussels Sprouts, Tom Thumb Savoy, and other useful 
things. Land that is well cultivated and manured requires 
no rest beyond what is grown between the crops. Where 
Brussels Sprouts had been planted between the rows of 
early Potatoes the latter have been cleared, and the 
Sprouts are looking ail the better for the change. Potted 
Strawberries for early forcing, and set out one thousand 

{ ilants to make a new plantation. Sowed hardy annuals 
or spring blooming. Sowed more Mignonette in pots. 


Polypodlum lrldoides is a distinct and handsome 
Fern, its fronds, as the name suggests, resemble the 
leaves of a Flag Iris. They are entire, stand erect to a 
height of 3 feet or more, taper to a point, and are of a 
deep, rich green colour. 


FERNS. 

CRESTED PTE RISES. 

Many of the crested and t&sselled varieties of 
Pteris are still among the most popular for 
decoration. Although I have frequently heard 
them referred to as monstrosities by those who 
prefer the normal forme, it is certain that they 
are generally admired and very extensively 
grown, new varieties being eagerly sought after. 
Of Pterises we have such a number of varied 
forms that it would seem almost impossible to 
find another quite distinct variety. One of the 
latest additions, and one which will be sure to 
find general favour, is Pteris cretica Wimsetti. 
In all other crested forms of cretica and serru- 
lata the basal portion of the pinnae is contracted 
rather than otherwise, the multifid growths 
taking the form of a branching crest or a dense 
terminal tassel. The distinctive character of 
P. c. Wimsetti is that, in addition to the ter¬ 
minal crest, each pinnule is broad towards the 
base and cut down into irregular segments, these 
in some instances being again lightly crested. 
These and the terminal crests being very light, 
the fronds stand erect. 

Like all of the cretica type, it is of free 
growth, forming a most - elegant plant for 
decoration, and will be sure to become popular. 
Of other crested forms of cretica, P. c. noqilis is 
one of the most distinct. The fronds grow quite 
erect and are broadly crested. Even from the 
first tiny fronds of seedlings it is easily identi¬ 
fied by the broad crests. There is a variegated 
form of somewhat similar habit. The ordinary 
form of P. cretica cristata is also very popular. 
There are several slight variations of this, that 
with the broadest pinnae being the most useful. 
All the crested forms of cretica differ from 
those of serrulata in having broad, fiat crests 
instead of the finely-cut, dense tufted tassels 
so often seen in serrulata. Of recent additions 
to P. serrulata, gracilis multiceps is worthy 
of note. This has very slender, drooping 
fronds, the long narrow pinnae each ter¬ 
minated by a tuft of fine-cut, multifid 
growths. The fronds hang over and com¬ 
pletely cover the pots. To grow it successfully, 
it requires to be elevated either by standing 
the pots on pedestals or suspending them. 
Pteris serrulata cristata compacts, and densa are 
both useful varieties, the latter forming very 
dense terminal tassels. In this as in several 
other varieties of serrulata the abnormal 
growths will continue to develop in the old 
Fronds. Of the tall-growing sorts that known 
as the Chiswick variety is one of the best. 
P. serrulata gloriosa is another distinct form. 

There are now several distinct varieties of P. 
tremula, Smithiana being the most densely 
crested ; it makes a beautiful plant, but owing 
to the continual growth of the multifid fronds 
they are very tender and brittle. This has 
prevented this pretty Fern from becoming so 
popular as was anticipated when it was nrst 
distributed. P. tremula elegans is another 
pretty variety. Instead of tne erect tufted 
growth of the former this has drooping fronds, 
the pin nee being much contracted, each termi¬ 
nated by a light crest, the fronds terminating 
in a broader branching tassel. Pteris reginse 
cristata, of which a good colouredplate is given 
in Schneider’s “ Book of Choice Perns,” should 
be included, it being one of the most distinct of 
recent additions to crested Pterises. 

Almost all the crested Ferns may be raised 
from spores, and although occasionally a good 
deal of variation will be found, yet, as a rule, 
they are reproduced fairly true. As most varie¬ 
ties deteriorate with age, it is advisable to grow 
others for succession. It is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that repotting should be confined to any 
season of the year. Young plants may be potted 
at any time after the pots are well filled with 
roots. I do not recommend overpotting, but 
Ferns—more especially the free growing Pterises 
—ore often kept in too small pots and starved. 
Where it is necessary to limit the size of pots, 
liquid-manure or any of the artificial fertilisers 
may be used frequently, but not too strong. 
This will materially increase the size of the 
fronds, and favour the further development of 
the multified growths. A good rich loamy com¬ 
post will be found to suit all the free-growing 
Pterises better than peat, and plenty of daylight 
is quite as essential to Ferns as it is to flowering 
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deeper colouring. It flowers at various times in 
the year, but usually during spring and early 
summer. The variety marginata is larger- 
flowered, usually blooming later in the season. 
The sepals, petals, and lip of this kind are more 
or less edged with white. 

T. Galeottiana is an inferior plant to the 
last-named, the flowers not being so bright in 
colour. It flowers in autumn and has greenish- 
yellow and brown blooms, produced on one or 
two-flowered scapes. This, too, is variable 
some forms being much superior to others. It 
is a native of Mexico, introduced in 1859. 

T. marginata is another species in the way 
of T. crispa, one variety (lepida) being very 
similar. Indeed, it is questionable whether they 
are really distinct species or simply 
seedling varieties, but that is a matter 
for botanists rather than gardeners. 
The flowers are each upwards of 4 inches 
across, brownish-purple in the ground 
colour, the lip Dold and spreading, 
the sepals ana petals margined with 
yellow. 

T. sc a vis, as will be seen by the 
accompanying illustration, is a beau¬ 
tiful large-flowering species deserving 
of the most extended culture. The 
pseudo-bulbs are about 2 inches high, 
very thin, and each bears a large deep 
green leaf. The flowers are very frag¬ 
rant and produced from March to mid¬ 
summer on short, decumbent spikes, 
which spring from the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs. The sepals and petals 
are not so much tw r isted as in the 
other species, creamy-white, occasion¬ 
ally spotted with red. The lip has a 
yellow throat, the side and front lobes 
spotted with violet-rose. The variety 
alba is wholl}” white, save a blotch of 
yellow on the throat, while grandiflora 
is a stronger - growing, larger and 
brighter-flowered Orchid than the 
type. T. suavis grows naturally at 
great elevations in Costa Rica, whence 
it was introduced in 1848. 

T. TORTiLis is an easily-managed, 
free-flowering sj»ecie8, very ornamental 
if well grown. The flowers arc pro¬ 
duced in summer, and are remarkable 
for the twisted sepals and potals. 
These are brownish-red, margined w ith 
yellow, the lip white in front with 
bright red spots, the inside of the tube 
crimson. Introduced from Mexico in 
1835. _ 

MORE ABOUT MILTONIAS. 
Besides the varieties of Miltonia vexil- 
laria mentioned in Gardening, July 18, 
there are others which have similar 
characteristics, both as regards the 
glaucous pea-green colour of their 
pseudo-bulbs and foliage, and in habit 
of growth. They also bear a striking 
resemblance to each other in the struc¬ 
ture of their large flat-shaped flowers. 
M. Roezli is among the most beautiful 
of the genus, but unfortunately it is 
not always the easiest to cultivate. Its 
habitat is in the province of Antioquia, 
growing on trees and rocks mostly in 
shade at 1,000 feet to 2,000 feet eleva¬ 
tion, whereas M. vexillaria is gener¬ 
ally found at from 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet 
above sea-level. Therefore these figures 
clearly indicate that M. Roezli should 
receive warmer treatment the whole 
year round than its beautiful relation. Through 
the summer months it should be grown 
in the Cattleya or intermediate-house, but 
during winter it succeeds best in the coolest 
part of the stove or warm plant-house. It 
may be grown in pans suspended close to 
the roof-glass, but if the temperature of the 
house is naturally dry the plants should be 
plunged in a bed of living Sphagnum Moss down 
upon the ordinary stage. Unlike M. vexillaria, 
it is a compact-rooting plant, therefore over- 
pottiDg should at all times be strictly guarded 
against. The roots prefer to feel and cling to 
the 6ides of the pot, in which state it should be 
plentifully supplied with water, especially 
during the growing season. M. Phalamopsis, 
too, is a compact-growing plant; although not so 
majestic ip appearance r fis the two species 
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ORCHIDS. 


TRICHOPILLAS. 

This family contains several really good and 
useful species which ought to be represented in 
all collections. Botanically, they resemble 
Oncidiums somewhat, but are quite distinct 
from the latter genus. Pilumnas are by Borne 
authorities merged into Trichopilia, but for 

f arden purposes this would be a mistake. 

’richopilias are all natives of Central America, 
and thrive best in a temperature distinctly 
higher than that of the coolest house. If there 
is no compartment intermediate between this 


without which it is useless to expect a good 
flowering return. 

During winter the plants only need enough 
water to prevent the pseudo-bulbs shrivelling, 
but an unduly dry atmosphere should even now 
be guarded against, as they are rather subject 
to the attacks of red-spider and thrips. The 
best time to repot Trichopilias is soon after the 
flowers are past and before the plants have made 
much growth. The base of the pseudo-bulbs 
must be kept well above the rim of the pot and 
water carefully applied at first. They are all 
suitable plants for amateurs and beginners in 
Orchid culture, for they are mostly cheap and 
easily grown. The flowering return, moreover, 
i is ample, and, if all the species are grown, 


A sweet-scented Orchid (Ttichopilia suavis). 


and the Cattleya-house they will be better 
arranged in the coolest part of this latter 
structure, and so placed that they receive the 
full benefit of the ventilation. In habit they 
are pseudo-bulbous, and each bears a single 
leaf. The roots are not so persistent or strong 
as in some other kinds, and on this account 
considerable care is needed in preparing the 
compost and in watering. The usual peat and 
Moss mixture is suitable, provided it is kept in 
good order by efficient drainage and plenty of 
crocks and charcoal intermixed. While grow¬ 
ing freely plenty of water at the root is neces¬ 
sary ; in fact, much more than is required by 
some stronger, more gross-growing plants, but 
after the pseudo-bulbs are formed this must be 
considerably lessened, 
exposed to light and a|r 


the gro 


well 


spread over a considerable season. Newly- 
imported plants are quickly and easily estab¬ 
lished by potting them up in clean crocks and 
placing them in the warmest part of the Cattleya- 
nouse, giving a little compost as soon as the 
roots begin to show. A few of the better- 
known kinds are mentioned below. 

T. crispa iB a somewhat variable kind, a 
native of Costa Rica, and brought to this 
country about 1850. It is possibly the most 
free-flowering of all, the blossoms being pro¬ 
duced in succession from the base of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs in racemes of two and four. The sepals 
and petals are wavy, usually brownish-crimson, 
frequently edged with white or pale yellow. 
Tho lip is deeper in colour than the sepals, 
spreading in front, the lower part enfolding the 
column. The throat has usually a stain of 
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already named, it is equally attractive; the 
1 irgo size and profusion of its flowers, in pro¬ 
portion to the small bulbs and Grass-like 
foliage, always excite admiration. This pretty 
Miltonia was the first of its section introduced 
i ito Europe by M. Sohlim from New Granada, 
who found it growing chiefly on the trunks and 
branches of trees in more or less shade, and 
always in humid situations, at from 4,000 to 
0,000 feet elevation ; consequently, it is the general 
practice to grow it under the same conditions as 
advised forM. vexillaria. One of the rarest species 
of the genus is M. Endresi, formerly known 
under the name of Odontoglossum Warscewiczi. 
It is about intermediate between M. Phalsenop- 
sis and M. Roezli. It thrives well when treated 
in precisely the same manner as that recom¬ 
mended for M. vexillaria. Up to the present 
time only one artificially-raised hybrid has 
appeared—viz., M. Blueana, which was obtained 
by crossing the two species M. vexillaria and M. 
Roezli. The seedlings thus obtained Rliowed 
considerable differences in the colour of their 
flowers, some of them, as M. Blueana nobilior, 
M. Blueana aurea, and M. Blueana virginalis, 
being sufficiently distinct to have a varietal 
name for garden use. The beautiful type is 
worthy of a place in the most select collections, 
and should be obtained if possiblo. Fortunately, 
it is of easy cultivation ; its chief requisites are 
light, but not actual sunshine, air, a temperate 
heat at all time, a plentiful supply of water, and 
a moist, growing atmosphere during the growing 
season, discreotly limiting the supply of water 
when the flowers expand and during the short 
period of rest. Like M. vexillaria, it requires 
plenty of space for root development, and should 
bo repotted immediately growth commences, 
always keeping the plants as near to the roof 
glass as convenient. All of these Miltonias are 
liable to the attacks of small yellow thrips, 
which must be kept under, as directed on 
page 304, for nothing is more injurious to the 
whole of this lovely section of Miltonias. 
Sponging the leaves is not to be recommended, 
a; often times irreparable damage is done to the 
tcuder foliage. It is better to resort to slight 
fumigation or dipping the plants in safe insec¬ 
ticide. W., B. 

Cut flowers from seed for market. 

—Will you kindly give me the names of half-a- 
dozen perennials that will be in flower the whole 
season, also half-a-dozen biennials and hardy 
annuals for the same purpose ? The cut bloom 
i$ wanted for market.—M. E. 

*»* You ask too much. There are no peren¬ 
nials that will be in bloom the whole season. 
The following are much grown for market work : 
Iceland Foppies, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Pyrethrum, White Asters, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Stenactis speciosa, Inula 
glandulosa, Gypsophila paniculata, Delphiniums 
of sorts, Doronicum Clusi, Centaurea rubra, C. 
macrocephala. To these you should add Pinks, 
Carnations, and early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. You had better buy a few plants and 
increase stock further. Seedlings are well 
enough in some instances, but if a true stock is 
wanted better propagate by division or trom 
cuttings. Among the annuals, Stocks, Asters, 
and some of the new Sweet Peas should be 
included. Sweet Sultan in variety is a pretty 
annual for cutting when well-grown. Cornflowers 
and the annual Chrysanthemums are also useful 
and last all the season. You must not forget 
the Cactus and Pompon Dahlias, especially the 
decided colours, whites and scarlets. Among 
biennials may be named Antirrhinums, Sweet 
Williams, Wallflowers, Single and double 
Forget-me-Nots, and the Hybrid Gaillardias, 
which yield an immense crop of blossoms. The 
white Everlasting Pea is very useful. 

Tufted Pansies.— I recently noted a few 
of the most useful sorts for masses from a col¬ 
lection of close upon a hundred. The following 
may bo expected to succeed in almost any soil 
with ordinary attention : Ardwell Gem, yel¬ 
low ; Wm. Neil, pale rose ; Blue Gown, a most 
refined self colour ; Sweet Lavender, soft lilac ; 
Sylvia, pale primrose ; Countess of Hopetoun, 
white ; and Bluo Cloud, white, distinctly edged 
with blue.—H. 

Photograph of double-flowered Clematis — 

We receipti soms time back a photograph of this flower 
without mme of sender. The poatmirk is,Devonp^rt. 
We should like to know frJrnwhom it I _ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE HOLLYHOCKS (ALTHAEAS). 

A small proportion only of the Althaeas— 
perhaps some eight or ten species—are known 
in cultivation, and these are mostly confined to 
purely botanical collections. Were it not that 
the genus includes the plant from which the 
garden Hollyhock has sprung—Althaea rosea— 
it would be, so far as the majority of gardens are 
concerned, an obscure and neglected family. 
The Althaeas are widely spread over Europe 
and Asia, and one species has been in cultiva¬ 
tion that is found in the Caribbean Islands, two 
occur in Britain, and others have been intro¬ 
duced from Siberia and Northern India. The 
genus is, however, most abundantly repre¬ 
sented in the region of the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago and Asia Minor. The Althaeas are 
nearly related to the Malvas, the chief 
botanical distinction being in the structure 
of the calyx. They are all herbaceous, 
some having annual or biennial, others perennial 
rootstocks. The Hollyhock may, in habit, be 
taken as characteristic of the genus, the stems 
being erect, varying in different species from 



1 foot to 10 feet in height, and furnished with 
large, usually palmate leaves. Althaea ficifolia, 
although it has been in cultivation in this 
country close upon 300 years, shares to a con¬ 
siderable extent the general neglect of the 
Althteas. The larger proportion of the genus, 
however, (or even of the species now in cultiva¬ 
tion) cannot be said to be as worthy of so 
prominent a place in the garden as A. ficifolia. 
At the same time they are admirable subjects 
for planting at the back of wide borders and in 
open spaces in the semi-wild, partially wooded 
tracts of ground that so frequently surround 
gardens. In such positions naturally disposed 
groups, if given fairly good soil and allowed 
sufficient space between the trees to admit sun¬ 
light, make striking features with their tall 
flower-spikes, bright colours, and large leaves. 
That there are few things which respond more 
readily to the gardener’s art than these plants 
do is shown by what has been done in developing 
the Hollyhock from the wild A. rosea, and now 
that the disease has practically swept away the 
magnificent varieties which twenty or thirty 
years ago were the pride of hundreds of gardens 
—cottage and mansion—it might be worth while 
to take in hand and improve the beet of the 
wild types of Althaea. 


The perennial kinds can be propagated by 
dividing the plants or by seeds ; the annual 
and biennial ones, of course, by seed alone. It 
is best to 60 w the seed in February in pans kept 
in an unheated frame, planting the seedlings 
when large enough where they are required to 
be grown. If the weather does not prove showery 
after planting, the plants should be watered a 
few times, after which they will require but 
little attention. 

The Fig-leaved or Antwerp Hollyhock 
(A. ficifolia).—This species, perhaps the finest 
of all the Althaeas, is nearly allied to A. rosea. 
It is a plant which varies considerably, the 
height ranging from 2 feet to 5 feet, and the 
colour from purple to yellow. It is, however, 
as a yellow or orange-coloured species that we 
know it in this country. The leaves are large, 
palmate, five to seven-lobed, differing chiefly 
from those of A. rosea in their narrow lobing. 
A. ficifolia is worthy of a place in the most select 
of herbaceous borders. Its native country is 
not certainly known. A. ficifolia was known 
under cultivation as far back as 1597. The 
variety glabrata is a smaller form. 

A. rosea. —This, the type or parent form of 
our cultivated Hollyhocks, is said to have been 
originally introduced to this country from China 
in 1753. Whether it is truly a native of that 
country is perhaps doubtful; at any rate we 
know that it is abundant in Greece and other 
parts of the Mediterranean region. It grows to 
a height of 8 feet, the stem being furnished with 
largo cordate, five to seven-lobed leaves. The 
flowers are rose-coloured, measure 3 inches to 
4 inches across, the pale yellow centre being 
often surrounded by a black-purple ring. It com¬ 
mences to blossom in June ana continues right 
into autumn. This description, of course, applies 
only to the typical form of the wild Hollyhock, 
itself a most variable plant. From it have 
been raised by selection and hybridisation 
numerous and beautiful varieties more or 
]less double, and ranging in colour from 
pure white to deep yellow or rich crimson. 
The palmy days of the fine Hollyhocks, how¬ 
ever, are for the present over, and the glorious 
colour effects they produced in gardens through¬ 
out the country twenty-five years ago are now 
only to be seen in places few and far between. 
This, as is well known, is due to the ravages of 
the Hollyhock fungus (Puccinia malvacearum), 
which is believed to be a native of Chili. It 
first showed itself in Europe in the year 1809, 
and in 1873-4 spread over the Continent, and 
made a clean sweep of all the carefully raised 
varieties whoso high cultivation no doubt had 
rendered them particularly favourable for the 
attacks of this fungoid parasite. As was the 
case with the Potato disease, its virulence, 
which at first carried all before it, has in late 
years somewhat abated, and it is possible that 
the future may see some, at any rate, of the 
former glory of the Hollyhock restored. 

The Marsh Mallow (A. officinalis).—This is 
one of our two British species, and is more 
especially common near the sea and salt marshes. 
Favourite districts are the fen lands of Lincpln- 
shire and Cambridgeshire, on the banks of the 
artificial ditches and canals by which the flat 
lands of. these counties are intersected. It 
attains a height of 2 feet to 4 feet, and has soft 
velvety leaves covered with a grey pubescence, 
and flowers of a delicate pink hue measuring 
1^ inches to 2 inches across. In the old herbals 
it is accredited with many medicinal virtues. 
It is a perennial plant. 

A. iiirsuta is the other British species, and is 
found wild in the woods and fields of North 
Somerset. Its slender erect stems are 6 inches 
to 18 inches high ; its leaves are reniform with 
lon^ petioles, and its flowers are rosy-purple 
ana 1 inch in diameter. It is an annual. Some 
doubt has been expressed as to whether it is a 
truly indigenous plant, but if not, it has been 
naturalised for a sufficiently lengthy period to 
have become to all intents a British plant. 

A. CANNABINA. —This species is a native of 
Southern Franco and Spain, spreading east¬ 
wards to Persia. It is a perennial, and is 6 feet 
high, having large palmate loaves with narrow 
lobes and coarsely toothed margins. The flowers 
are rose coloured. 

A. narbonensis grows from 3 feet to 6 feet 
high and has pubescent, three to seven-lobed 
leaves, the lobes being crenulat§d. The flowers 
are from 1 inch to 2 inches in dfa'm’etfer atid of a 
pale purple CQ^ip;., It p % native of Franoe. 
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multiplication for 


require annual division or 
successful culture. 


manage in many places, the proof being that so 
many people absolutely fail with it. The reason 
is on many soils the necessity of annual propaga¬ 
tion and planting in a timely way, and as many 
growers no not exactly know the need of this, 
or from pressure of work do not do it, failure 
is pretty constant. In certain soils, especially 
in those by the seashore, the plant is less diffi¬ 
cult to manage, and often it does admirably with 
a little attention, but we are speaking 
generally. 

Another reason is perhaps that the Carnation 
is naturally a biennial plant—».«., sowing itself 
one year and blooming and dying the next, so 
that it cannot be said to be a true perennial. No 
doubt these difficulties can be got over by people 
who really give themselves to the task, but even 
with these there are occasionally years in which, 
owing to tho heavy cold rains of autumn, the 
plants do not root well and the layers come 
almost to nothing. 

We wish to point out that a very good way to 
make up for difficulties of this kind is to grow 
the Carnation more commonly from seed sown 
every spring in a cool frame in March or April, 
the seedlings being pricked out in summer. 
Such seedling plants will be much more vigorous 
generally than the layered ones ; they pass the 
winter better, flower more freely, and give more 
lasting bloom. The drawback is that we get 
what chance gives us instead of the exact re¬ 
productions of the plants from layers, but if we 
take care to get seedlings of a good strain we 
may find in them plants as handsome as any 
named kinds, though there may be a percentage 
of single and rather poor flowers. Seedlings 
may be put out, too, in beds not so carefully 
prepared as for the named layered plants, but in 
rough borders, bits of spare ground in the 
kitchen garden or nursery, half-covered ground 
in shrubberies, and in such places they will do 
well. 

It is probable that in the future our seedsmen 


llicracium aurantiacum 
lberis sempervirena and 
vara. 

Garrexiana 
corretofolia 
Inula elandulosa 
Iris (rnizomatous kinds in 
var., especially Iris ger- 
manica and varieties 
Bridesmaid, dalmatica 
(pallida), Florentina, 
Gazelle, Mine. Chereau, 
queen of May, Victo- 
nne) 

Kniphotia in variety 
Lathyrusgrandi floras splen- 
dens 

latifolius and white var. 
Sibthorpi 
Liatris spicata 
pycnostachya 
Linoria dalmatica 
Peloria 

Linum perenne and vara, 
narbonense 
flavum 

Lobelia cardinalis queen 
Victoria 

Lupinus polvphyllus and 
vara. 

Lychnis vespertina fl. -pi. alba 
Viscaria rubra pi. 
ehalcedoniea fl.-pl. 
Haageana 

Lythruin Salicaria splen- 
dens 

Malva moschata alba 
Meconopsis Wallichi 
nepalensis 
Megasea (Saxifraga) 
Micnauxia campanuloides 
Monarda didyma 
fistulosa and vara. 
(Enothera missouriensis 
fruticosa 
speciosa 
tanacetifolia 
Youngi 

Onosma tauricum 
Orobus aurantius 
cyaneus 
lathyroides 
varius 

vemus and vars. 

Papaver orientale and vara. 

nudicaule vara., various 
Pajonia aneniomeflora and 
vara. vara. 

Cheiranthus albiflora and many varie- 

Chelone (hybrid \ara.) tics 

'Chrysanthemum latifolium oflicinalis and vars. 

maximum teuuifolia and fl.-pl. 

indicum, good outdoor Pentstemon procerus 
kinds barbatus Torrcyi 

(Jimioifuga rocemott Phlomis Herba-venti 

Coreopsis lanceolata Russelliana 

grandiflora Phlox ovatu 

Coronilla varia canadensis 

C'orydalis nobilis de<’ussata 

Cypripedium spectabile paniculate and vars. 

Delphiniums in var. divaric&ta 

Delphinium belladonna setacea and vars. 

Dielytra speetabilis Physalis Alkekengi 

Digitalis (Foxgloves) Polemonium Richardsoni 

Dodecatheon Meadia and coerulcum 
vara. reptans 

I>oronicum.s in var. . Polygonum cuspidalum 

Echinops Ritro Potentilla hybrida fl.-pl. 

Epilobium Fleischeri vara. 

angustifolium album Plumbago LarpenLu 

Epimedium macranthum Primula laponica 
superbum Sieboldi 

Eremurus robustus Pyrethrum uliginosum 

Bungei roseum and vara, 

himalaicus Rudbeckia Newman! 

Erigeron speciosum Ranunculus acris fl.-pl. 

Eryngium alpinum aconitifolius fl.-pl. 

ainethystinum amplexicaulis 

Ulivierianum Saxifrage granulata fl.-pl. 

giganteum (Megasea) ligulata and 

planum vars. 

Funkia Sieboldi crassifolia 

japonica cordifolia and other vars. 

grandiflora longifolia 

Gaillordias in var. pyramidalis 

Galega oflicinalis and var. Scabiosa caucasica 

alba Scutellaria alpina and vars. 


Acanthus spinosus 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl* 
The Pearl 
Eupatorium 
Millefolium rosea 
mongolica 
Aconitum Napellus 
bicolor 

iaponica autumnalc 
Adonis vemalis 
Alstruuneria aurantiaca 
Anemone japonica 

llonorine Jobert 
Pulsatilla 
patens 

coronaria, many vara. 

alpina 

fulgens 

Kobinaoniana 

sv’lvestris 

Anthericum Li hast rum 
Liliago major 

Aquilegia vulgaris and vars. 
chrysantha 
californica alba 
cocruleA 
glandulosa 
Stuart! 

Armeria cephalotes 
grandiflora 
Arnebia echioides 
Aster Ainellus 

laBvis 

acris 

linarifolius 
Shorti 
turbinellus 
versicolor 
horizontal is 
Novi-Belgi vars. 

Bocconia cordata 
Brodiica llowelli 
Calochortus in var. 

Caltha palustri8 and vara. 
Campanula Van Houttei 
nobilis and vara. 

« eltidifolia 
glomerata dahurica 
urticarfolia fl.-pl. alba 
carpatica and vara, 
grandis 
iHophylla alba 
peraicifolia and vars. 
Cardamine pratensis fl.-pl. 
Centaurea montana and 
vars. 

Ceutranthus ruber and 


The double-flowered Hollyhock (Althaea rosea fl -pi.). 

(See page 332.) j . 


August to October, tall 
orange-colour 
lavaterafolia, 
near 

purple colour, . w . 

with white flowers, changing to pale yellow near 
the centre, and measuring 3 inches across ; A. 
striata is another white-flowered kind ; A. flexu- 
osa is a North Indian species, probably tender, 
growing 2 feet to 3 feet high, and having large 
deep red flowers. The Syrian Hibiscus (H. 
syriacus), a shrubby plant, of which many single 
and double varieties are in gardens, is very fre¬ 
quently grown as Althtea frutex. B. R. 


a native of Syria, with flowers 
those of A. narbonensis, but of a deeper 
Hildebrandti, 5 feet high, 


A SELECTION OF ORNAMENTAL 
HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 

We are frequently asked by readers for lists of 
hardy and other plauts, and we therefore offer 
no excuse for printing the following list, which 


great deal depends upon whether 
beginning is mado in this way, and 
ig is a choice selection of plants 
depend, and which can 


The siDgle-flowered Hollyhock (Althaea rosea) in 
cottage garden. (Sec page 332.) 


upon which growers can 
be successfully cultivated in most districts. It 
should be borne in mind that, restricted as this 
selection is, there are whole classes of important 
hardy plants not included in it—for example, 
hardy bulbs, alpine and rock plants, and, lastly, 
biennial plants and plants which, like the 
Carnation and some of the double Rockets, 


may do a little more to help the growers in this 
way by fixing the different colours ; for instance, 
we ought to be able to buy seeds of reds and yel¬ 
lows, and so on. But as things are, mixed seed 
of good quality often gives us nandsome plants, 
ana there is the additional interest of perhaps 
findingamong our seedlings varieties ofbeautiful 
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character or novel colour, which, indeed, 
frequently happens ; and there is the further 
interest to growers of saving seed from choice 
plants of beautiful or striking colour, or bold 
habit, or likely to be parents of good kinds. 
We find the best results from saving our own 
seed. Choose the first flowers of the finest 
varieties, and a much greater number of fine- 
flowered seedlings will be obtained. A large 
lot raised from seed produced by chance, 
although the varieties that gave it w'ere all first- 
class, surprised us with their poor quality aud 
large percentage of single or otherwise worth¬ 
less flowers. The following year seed was only 
saved from selected hand-fertilised flowers, and 
t hese same varieties gave the finest batch of seed¬ 
lings we ever had, nearly every one as good as 
the named parents. The reason is that the best 
and most doublo varieties will not produce seed if 
left to chance or insect intervention, the flowers’ 
abilities in this respect being apparently in pro- 
* portion to their quality, inferior flowers giving 
seed in abundance, of which the progeny will 
most likely be worse than the parent. We are 
convinced, however, that by saving one’s own seed 
and raising a batch 
of plants each year, 
we can have Carna¬ 
tions in our gardens 
equal in ouality of 
bloom to the named 
sorts and in greater 
quantity, as no Car¬ 
nation plant flowers 
so strongly as the 
seedling; and if we 
always treat it ac¬ 
cording to its biennial 
character we are less 
at the mercy of the 
season. Seedling 
plants that have a 
summer for growth 
become so established 
that no winter can 
harm them, and they 
acquire a vigour that 
expends itself in a 
fine display of 
flowers, whatever the 
summer may be. 

Crown Impe¬ 
rials (Fritillaria 
iinperiali8). — These 
early-flowering bul¬ 
bous plants may, 
where large clumps 
exist, be lifted and 
replanted, at any 
time during the pre¬ 
sent month. It is not 
advisable to leave 
them bevond this 
time, as their natur¬ 
ally early flowering 
is responsible also for 
a more early rooting 
than is usual with 
same bulbs. They 
may, however, be pro¬ 
cured from dealers in 

hardy bulbs in a dry state after this time. 
Early in the year these plants are very useful 
in the open border on account of their distinct 
and effective character. Especially worthy of 
every attention are the gold and silver-leaved 
forms of these plants. Apart from their foliage 
effects, the plant is handsome and worthy of 
good culture. Especially is this true of the 
yellow-flowered kinds. Apart from the yellow 
and sulphur-flowered kinds, there are others of 
bronzy-crimson and of varying shades of red, 
the variety rubra maxima having immense red 
blossoms of a size fully equal to the largest 
Tulip. Any fairly good moderately rich soil 
suits them well, planting the bulbs 6 inches 
deep.—H. 


Fern, and in another with white and yellow 
Marguerites. Grown amongst flowering and 
fine-foliaged plants in pleasure-ground borders 
it is very effective, and it is so hardy as to sur¬ 
vive the sharpest winter. With me it does not 
flower until July even on a sunny border, and 
as it would be most useful in ^une, I intend 
planting roots this autumn in a spare pit facing 
south in order to induce it to bloom at that 
date.—J. 

ASTERISCUS MARITIMUS. 

To all dwellers by the sea whose gardens face 
the sun, this is a delightful plant to nestle 
among stones and clothe them with its bright 
yellow blossoms. It is not quite hardv enough 
to live out during an ordinary winter, but such 
a season as the last winter suited it perfectly, 
and the profusion of its yellow stars from May 
to November cannot be exceeded by any neat 
growing rock-plant. 

It does not transplant well in autumn, and it 
is desirable to plunge a plant or two in its pot, 
so that a few big old plants can be taken up 
without check to keep under glass in winter. 


THE KITCHEN GARDENJ^V 

Staking late Peas.— Peas of the Ne Plus 
Ultra and British Queen type sown about the 
second week in June will now be forward enough 
for supports. Bearing in mind the exceptional 
value of Peas during September and October, 
it will be well not to allow the least postpone¬ 
ment of this operation, even if other work has 
to stand still for the time being. Once let the 
haulm become twisted and blown over by the 
wind, and it might as well be pulled up and 
thrown away. Use good stout stakes, as the 
growth of the taller late sorts of Peas is often 
rampant, especially in cool, moist autumns, they 
not unusually running up to a height of 8 feet or 
9 feet. When the haulm has ascended to the top 
it will lje safe to tie cross rods horizontally along 
each side, thereby enclosing it and preventing it 
from falling down and smothering the lower 
growth. Previous to staking draw a little soil 
up to the rows, and, except on strong land, 
mulch with some lightish material to conserve 
the moisture. There is no need, however, of 
any extra manurial 
application for such 
late crops, as a harder 
and more wiry growth 
will better withstand 
mildew. If it is seen 
that too thick sowings 
were practised, it will 
be best to reduce the 
bulk of the haulm 
even now, as unless a 
sufficiency of light 
and air can penetrate 
to the interior, mil¬ 
dew and every other 
evil common to late 
Peas may be appre¬ 
hended. Where for 
extra late dishes such 
dwarf sorts as Chelsia 
Gem and William 
Hurst have been sown 
and are now through 
the soil, all the extra 
care that may be be¬ 
stowed on 4hem will 
be well repaid.—J. 

Queries about 
manure, etc. — 

Being a reader of your 
Gardening, I shall be 
pleased if you w'ill 
answer me the follow¬ 
ing questions : Is 
night - soil any good 
as manure, and what 


Asteriscus maritimus in the rock garden. From a photograph by Mr. E. H. Woodall, 
St Nicholas House, Scarborough. 


Cuttings strike very easily, but the two-year-old 
plants make much the finest display. 

Anyone who has seen it in W’ild abundance on 
the Rock of Gibraltar will welcome this child of 
the sun to their gardens ; but it is, needless to 
say, susceptible to damp, and should only be 

C lan ted in dry and sunny situations ; preferably 
y the sea. Edward H. Woodall. 


w'ho wish to secure lightness and elegance in the 
decoration of the dinner-table or epergne. At a 
local show lately it was used with good effect in 
both the first and second prize table decorations, 
being associated, in one instance, with yellow 
unci white Iceland Popf^es and Maiden-hair 

Digitized by 


Alonsoa acutifolia. —This is, in all pro¬ 
bability, a form of A. incisifolia. It boars 
racemes of bright scarlet flow'ers with a dark 
centre, and continuing in bloom all the summer. 
It is a singularly bright and effective plant and 
well deserves general culture. At one time the 
Alonsoas were very popular, but they have 
shared the fate of many other good things— 
crowded out by claimants of newer introduction. 
A. linifolia and A. Warscewiczi are sometimes 
grown as annuals ; both are scarlet-flowered in 
common with all the species, excepting A. albi- 
flora, which bears long terminal spikes of white 
flowers, having a yellow eye. This makes a 
good autumn and winter-flowering plant in a 
greenhouse or conservatory.—R. 


or 7 What manure is 
best for Celery, LeekK, 
and Cauliflowers to 
bring them to perfec¬ 
tion for show ? What 
do you recommend to 
keep the blight or 
fly out of Celerv, 
Carrots, and Cauli¬ 
flowers? Also pleafe 
tell me the best way to gather Beet-seed, aho 
Onion-seed, for keeping?— G. Johnson. 

** w Night-soil is excellent as a nianuip, but 
should be prepared—that is, laid up for a time 
and mixed with a portion of soil, wood-ashes, 
or burnt refuse. Many use fresh lime, but it 
destroys the ammonia. Lay up the material for 
six months ; it is excellent for root crops, Onions. 
Leeks, and Celery. Good decayed animal 
manure is best for the plants named, but fer 
show you may with advantage give an artificial 
fertiliser during growth. We do not know 
what you mean oy blight. Do you mean fly or 
grub on Celery ? Hand-pick the grub aud dust 
with fresh soot for fly. Gather Beet-seed when 
ripe. Store in dry place, also Onions ; you will 
readily know when to gather by rubbing it out. 
If plump it will finish under cover. Use fresh 
soot for fly on Carrots, but give moisture ovtr 
head before dressing. Give the dressing at 
night. 

Tripoli Onions.— The surplus bulbs of 
the Tripoli section which were transplanted as 
advised during March will now be established 
and growing fa»t. It is a capital plan to mulch 
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between the rows with Mushroom - manure, 
previously giving a good dressing of some quick- 
acting and safe fertiliser. I find the Trebons 
a first-class Onion to sow in autumn, and one 
that stands the winter even better than the 
ordinary so-called winter Onion. I have a 
small bed of it, and every plant looks healthy 
and promises to swell out into normal-sized 
bulbs. They do not grow away so quickly in 
the autumn, consequently they get less gross 
and sappy and stand severe frost much better. 
I believe some other varieties of spring Onion 
would do equally well if sown in September on 
firm ground not too heavily manured. In 
fact, too much manure is an evil with all autumn- 
sown batches, assistance being easily given in 
spring from the surface. Spring-sown rows will 
now need the Dutch hoe between them, but 
thinning can hardly be commenced until the 
surface has been well moistened by genial rains, 
or the young seedlings will snap off, leaving tho 
base oi the bulb and root in the ground only 
to grow away again. Give a good coating of 


where the majority of horses are turned out to 
grass at this period manure from corn-fed 
norses is scarce; therefore, it will be wise if 
early Mushrooms are required to commence 
saving it, if even in small quantities, it taking 
some time to collect sufficient to form a good- 
sized early bed. 


ROSES. 

THE MUSK ROSE. 

The accompanying illustration shows how much 
beauty is lost to gardens by not planting such 
lovely Roses as this. We nave on many occa¬ 
sions dealt with the climbing Roses, and the 
beautiful Musk Rose has been especially 
alluded to ; but we have now an illustration to 
show its wealth of flowers and delightful free¬ 
dom. The old Musk Rose has been probably 
introduced about three hundred years into 
English gardens. A very fine kina of garden 
origin is R. moschata nivea, which is remark - 


Mu9k Roses over a stable. From a photograph by Miss Julia Reade, Park House, Campsea Ashe, 

Wickham Market. 


soot to ward off the Onion-maggot, always 
taking the precaution to use it after having been 
exposed to the air for some time If sown over 
tie crop soon after being taken from chimneys 
it is apt to d o mo re harm than good.—G. 

Potato White Elephant. I know 
several gardeners who still cling to this Potato 
for the main supply. The way they treat it to 
prevent having a crop of too large tubers 
is to allow all the sprouts to grow, each root 
having then half-a-aozen shoots. The tubers 
from such growth are naturally much smaller 
*han when the growths are limited to two 
s loots, as in the usual method of cultivation.—E. 

The Mushroom-house.— Now is a good 
time to select a wet day for thoroughly cleaning 
this structure in readiness for the coming season. 
Old exhausted beds should be cleared out, all 
walls whitewashed, and if the presence of 
woodlice is suspected, boiling water poured on 
the floors and in all crevices will banish them. 
See that the heating apparatus is in sound con¬ 
dition, and throw open doors and ventilators to 
thoroughly sweeten t^ie'^triicture.^ ^laci 


t^fe^t^uctu re^ljn git 


ably vigorous in growth, hardy, and not par¬ 
ticular as to soil, although naturally happiest in 
a good loam. Clusters of flowers, thirty or more 
in each cluster, are produced on the vigorous 
stems, and many of the blooms are fully open at 
the same time. They are also individually 
large, white, touched with pink, the cushion of 
rich yellow anthers adding to their beauty, 
whilst the leaves are scented when they first 
unfold. A bowlful of the flowers in the house 
is full of charm. 


Rose Celeste in Ireland.— I have just 
read “ G. W. T.’s ” remarks on “ Rose Celeste,” 
and think it may interest him to hear it is to be 
found in several old gardens in the County 
Dublin, and is, as he says, quite distinct from 
Maiden’s Blush, the pearly pink of the bud con¬ 
trasting with the grey-green leaf, making it 
one of, if not the most beautiful of the old garden 
Roses.—M. L. H. N., Co. Dublin. 

Rose Celestial. — Your correspondent, 
“G. W. T., Canterbury,” is quite correct about 
the above variety being aistinct from the 


Maiden’s Blush. It was an error on my part ; 
I should have said “Maiden’s Blush and 
Celestial,” as they are quite distinct, and I 
have them both in my collection. I can endorse 
every word “ G. W. T.” says in praise of 
Celestial, but I do not think it is so scarce as he 
imagines. Celestial belongs to the class Rosa 
alba, and not R. gallica, as “ G. W. T.” affirms. 
—W. E. 

Rose Jean Oherpln.— One does not often meet 
with this Rose now, and yet in colour it is among the 
most distinct of alL It is quite a violet-crimson. The 
flowers are not large, but well formed, and the plant is 
particularly robust and hardy. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums losing bottom 
leaves and turning sickly after 
fln fl-l shift.— Up to the time of final shift my 
plants were very fine, and in 5-inch pots. The 
soil used was three parts loam (as good as can be 
gotaboutliere, which is, I believe, very good), one 
part good Oak-leaf-mould and good coarse 
sand, with another part of crushed char¬ 
coal and wood-ashes, with a sprinkling 
of soot and some fresh horse-droppings. 
They were potted in 8-inch and 9-inch 
pots, well drained at bottom with crocks 
and charcoal, and a piece of rough loam 
on drainage. I did not water for two 
days and three nights, but sprinkled 
daily. I thought I had taken every 
precaution to secure good plants, but in 
about three weeks after potting off the 
bottom foliage died. They have been 
watered with softened pure water, with 
caution, since. The only reason I can 
give is that I either rammed the soil too 
tightly or I did not put the thin turf 
between the soil and drainage.—B. 

*** From the description you give of 
the treatment of your plants, every 
precaution seems to have been taken to 
avoid failure, and from the particulars 
given there only appears to be one slight 
defect. When detailing the ingredients 
of the compost used for the final shift, 
you state that you used horse-droppings 
in a fresh state. In this we think you 
have erred. The manure should first 
have been sweetened—in fact, prepared 
as for a Mushroom-bed—and becauso of 
your failing to do this we cannot help 
thinking that it has contiibuted to the 
result described. Again, you may have 
used soot too freely. The slightest 
sprinkling is all that is necessary, and 
then only over the rougher parts of the 
compost placed over the drainage. A 
too free use of soot would certainly burn 
the roots and bring the plants into the 
condition you describe. Used in a liquid 
form, soot iB a very safe and useful 
manure, besides being very economical 
too, but when incorporated with any 
potting compost it cannot well be used 
too sparingly. 

Bud-taking. —In vour last issue of 
Gardening, ana in “Notes on Chrys¬ 
anthemums,” you use the term “bud 
taking.” I shall take it as a favour if 
you will explain that operation in next 
issue ? Also which of tne following are 
late and which early ?—Duke of York, Charles 
Davis, C. H. Payne, W. Seward, Baron Hirsch, 
Bride of Maiaenhead, Princess of Wale?, 
Princess of Teck, Lord Rosebery, Gloire du 
Rocher, and Florence Davis. — Herbert 
Lincoln. 

The term bud-taking, or as expressed by 
some writers, “ taking ” the bud, refers to the 
act of securing the bud of a Chrysanthemum 
from which the blossoms are ultimately obtained. 
The term “ taking ” has always been misleading 
to beginners, many novices having pinched out 
the buds on their plants and growm on the 
succeeding shoots. The opposite effect is in¬ 
tended. When “ taking ” a bud the shoots 
surrounding it are removed, and the bud alono 
retained and consequently secured. This refer* to 
crown biui« ; but in the case of terminal buds, 
produced at the termination of the plant’s 
growth, quite a cluster of them are perfected, 
needing a little discretion when selecting the 
largest and best shaped one from among them, 
ana removing tfie others. In the list of varieties 
you give, Baron Hirsch and Gloire du Rocher 
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are rather early, flowering generally during the 
third and fourth week in October, the first- 
named variety sometimes earlier. Duke of 
York, Chas. Davis. C. H. Payne, Lord Rose¬ 
bery, Florence Davis, W. Seward, Bride of 
Maidenhead, and Princess of Wales are mid¬ 
season sorts, their period of blossoming usually 
taking place during the early part of November. 
Princess of Teck is one of the best incurved 
varieties for late work. 

Securing: the buds on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (Amateur ).—We have divided your 
list into sections, showing which varieties are 
best from the respective buds, crown and ter¬ 
minal. Croim bti'ls : Mrs. -Coleman, Miss M. A. 
Haggas, Maiden’s Blush, Miss Violet Tomlin, 
Edouard Audiguier, Gloriosum, Soliel Levant, 
R. C. Kingston, Puritan, Princess of Wales. 
Bertha Flight, Cullingfordi, Mons. Bernard, 
Mrs. F. H. Spaulding, G. C. Schwabe, Alberic 
Lundiu, Edwin Molyneux, Sunflower, Lady 
Hardinge (late crown), Mrs. Nesbit, Mrs. F. 
Jameson, Mrs. Needs, J. P. Kendall, Val 
d’Andorre, W. Carey, J. Stanborough Dibben, 
Lady Lawrence, Peter Blair, Stanstead White, 
Dr. Macary, F. Thompson, Ralph Brocklebank, 
Mra. Jones, Lily Bates, Pelican, Violet Rose, 
Lilian B. Bird, Mra. E. W. Clark, Criterion, 
Miss Blenkinsop, Mmo. Thcrcse Pankoucke, 
Mra. Beal, Lord Alcester, Amy Furze, Emily 
Dale, Mrs. Forsyth, Empress Eugenie, Ava¬ 
lanche, Peter the Great, Comte de Germiny, 
Souvenir de Mme. Blandineries, Alfred Salter 
(late crown). Terminal bud*: Viviaud Morel, 
Mr. Bunn, Mrs. Dixon, M. C. Hubert, M. R. 
Bahuant, Source d’Or, Elaine, Lord Wolseley, 
Mile. Lacroix, Etoile de Lyon, Gloire du 
Rocher, W. H. Lincoln (any bud), Prince Alfred, 
J. Mahood, W. Tricker (or late crown-bud), 
Mme. Baco, Mrs. C. Harman Payne (or late 
crown), LaTriomphante, Mme. Feral, and Lady 
Seiborne. The remaining names are unknown 
to us. 


BACK-YARD GARDENS. 
Continuing my notes on this subject in 
Gardening, July *28th, I promised to say some¬ 
thing about flowering plants that I saw doing 
fairly well in some back gardens of a large 
town. I may say at once that I saw no plants 
bearing double flowers in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition. In one case an attempt had been made 
to cultivate the double Fuchsias. The plants 
grew pretty well, but the flower-buds dropped 
off soon after they were formed. In another 
and moro favourable position some single varie¬ 
ties, such as the charming Rose of Castile and Mrs. 
Marshall, were doing much better. At the time 
I saw them each plant had a few well-formed 
flowers, and others were appearing. Perhaps 
tho double varieties would have succeeded 
better in this position ; anyway, I think there 
is a good measure of success to be got from 
single Fuchsias. I found in other cases the 
dwarf and tall-growing Nasturtiums doing as 
woll as one could expect in cases where the sun 
reached them for a part of the day. I was 
assured that they were quite satisfactory if they 
were not syringed oftener than was necessary 
to cleanse them from dust. It is evident to 
me that a point of considerable importance is to 
select plants that have 

Small leaves, as the larger these are the 
greater is the accumulation of dust. This was 
made evident by the constant repetition of the 
Canary Creeper growing and flowering in all 
cases alike where tho sun reached it for a 
few hours each day. It was pleasing to see 
what contrivances the owners had made to 
cultivate this plant, and how bright and cheerful 
it made an otherwise ugly wall. This creeper 
does better than the tall-growing Nasturtium, 
or rather I should say the blossoms last longer, 
those of the Nasturtium being larger. The 
smoke and dust soon spoil them. However, we 
must remember that in such cases a bit of 
greenery is always acceptable. It must he so, 
or people who live in towns would not take the 
trouble to grow the Scarlet Runner Bean in pots 
and boxes of soil for the sake of its leaves alone, 
as they know very well that the blossoms will 
drop off, and sometimes before they have 
opened. My next notes refer to a case where 
ail the subjects were growing in pots and 
stood on a narrow 6tage erected against 
a wall. Here I found plants which I 
did not expect to see* or think t worthy 
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of such care and attention, yet the owner 
valued them as if they were of the rarest 
kinds. To me tho most remarkable plants 
amongst this lot were the white and blue forms 
of Jacob’s Ladder—plants that in many gardens 
are as plentiful as weeds and in no way valued ; 
yet here I found them tended with every care, 
and really in satisfactory condition, as they had 
been favoured with larger pots than the 
majority. Here also is the London Pride, look¬ 
ing quite happy. Sempervivum californicum 
and S. montanum had each covered the whole of 
the surface of a 9-inch pot. These two succu¬ 
lents seem to be quite capable of resisting any 
amount of smoko and dirt. In a fairly sunny 
yard Hydrangea Hortonsis, growing in a large 
tub, was quite happy, but, of course, not equal 
in health and vigour to country-grown plants. 

_J. C. C. 

THE MULLEINS (VERBASCUMS). 

The best Mullein grown in gardens is un¬ 
doubtedly V. phlomoides, and although an old 
introduction, it is only within recent years that 
much notice has been taken of it and its great 
merits fully recognised. It is a true biennial, 
as easy to grow as the common Foxglove, and 
equally certain to flower. A plant so noble 
and beautiful in lasting bloom should have an 
important place in our gardens, and it is one of 
the good things that can be grown in quantity 
if a packet of seed bo sown at the right time. 
From early summer till autumn is well advanced 



The Olympian Mullein (Verbascum olympicum). 


flowers come in succession upon the tall spikes, 
and a group or mass makes a picture of lasting 
interest and striking beauty. No soil or situa¬ 
tion apparently comes amiss to it, but, wherever 
grown, it should be in a bold, free way, not 
dotted about at regulation distances along the 
border. The Olympian Mullein—a much more 
recent introduction—has lately become rather 
popular, but it is never quite so good as the 
preceding kind, nor capable of producing such 
good effects. When in flower it is a remarkably 
showy species, and those who see it then are 
apt to form too high an estimate of its worth. 
It is called a biennial, but it cannot be depended 
upon to flower tho second year, three and some¬ 
times four years passing before the flower-spike 
appears. All this while, however, it is a plant 
of much beauty, having noble tufts of silvery, 
woolly leaves, which individually are often 
3 feet long and 4 inches broad. In flower it 
attracts much notice by reason of the tallness 
and symmetrical branching of the spike, which 
sometimes attains 10 feet in height, and the 
multitude of flowers that are open at one time. 

They are much smaller than those of V. 
phlomoides, and though exceedingly great in 
number, the plant does not last in flower more 
than alxmt three weeks. Further, to do it 
justice, it must have more care in choice of 
situation, and only grows to its full dimensions 
and greatest beauty in deep, warm, well-drained 
soils. A very handsome Mullein that merits 
more attention in gardens, especially if it is a 
true perennial, is V. vernale or Chaixi. In 


flower beauty it is identical with and similar to 
our native species V. nigrum, but has the 
additional advantage of great height, sending 
up its noble spikes 6 feet or more. A white- 
flowered form of V. nigrum should become 
popular w hen better known and more plentiful* 
V. phceniceum is also a pretty garden plant, 
often perennial, but in any case easy to grow 
from seed, whilst it embraces a variety of tints, 
except yellow’, the predominating hue of Mul¬ 
leins generally. It is well to bear in mind that 
tho flowers of this kind droop and wither in the 
sun; therefore in order to enjoy its beauty 
throughout the day it should be grouped at a 
spot where only the early morning or late 
evening sun reaches it. A. 


DWARF HARDY PLANTS BLOOMING IN 
JULY. 

I have often pointed out the importance of 
carpeting plants, not only for covering tho 
ground between medium and tall-sized plants, 
but also for being planted by themselves, falling 
over stones, often in places where no other form 
of vegetation would bo equally effective. Tho 
w’hite flowering Pratia angulata and tho ex¬ 
quisite little Hypericum cuneatum, H. repens, 
and H. nummularifolium, have all yellow 
flowers and are of very neat habit. An excellent 
plant for quickly covering a stony ledge is 
Umbilicus chrysanthus. Like the Umbilicus 
spinosus, its leaves form pretty rosettes, but are 
less incurved and w’ithout tho spiny apex. 
Moreover, Umbilicus chrysanthus grow’s rapidly, 
while .the other variety increases but very 
slowly. The flowers are pale yellow, and 
appear here early in July, but on account of 
the pretty evergreen rosettes, the plant is an 
ornament to the rock garden throughout the 
year. It requires a dry, sunny position. 
Among the carpeting plants flowering in early 
July I would also mention a few varieties of 
Sedum. Even the common Sedum album is not 
to be despised in the rock garden, for its 
evergreen foliage and blush white flowers are 
most suitable for bold effects, and as it grows 
very rapidly, it should be allow’ed to cover a 
large patch of ground in places where quick 
grow th is dosirable, and where no harm can be 
done to choicer plants of slow’er growth. 
The same might bo said of the y’ellow flower¬ 
ing varieties »S. Bridgianum and S. Midden - 
dorlianum, but their dark foliage does not 
form so dense a carpet as that of the former. 
Sedum spurium forms an evergreen carpet 
studded with heads of pink flowers. Sedum 
crassifolium should be in every rock garden. All 
through the winter its very bright green glossy 
leaves w r ero most ornamental, and when in July 
a mass of golden-yellow flow’ers is added to the 
display, few things in the rock garden are moro 
effective, especially for distant effect. Of other 

^ carpeting plants flowering during early 
! will only’ mention Convolvulus lineatus, 
with silvery-grey leaves and large pink flowers, 
Arenaria grandiflora with numerous white 
flowers, and Arenaria ciespitosa aurea, with a 
dense carpet of golden-yellow leaves studded 
with white flowers. M. 


Tufted Pansy Amazon Queen.— This 
is one of the newest introductions. Although 
rery highly thought of by a few, by most com¬ 
petent authorities it is considered neither pretty’ 
nor useful. In form it resembles a variety sent 
out a few years ago, and named “ Peter Barr.” 
It does not partake of the characteristics of 
form as generally accepted by all admirers of 
the Tufted Pansy’, being neither a fancy nor a 
show form of these beautiful flow’ers. The only 
redeeming feature in this flower is its colour, 
which is clear yellow in the centre with a broad 
margin of bright bronze. The y’ellow-coloured 
centre is in the form of a square with most 
objectionable dark rays running through it. 
The habit of the plant is by no means tufted, 
being coarse and unruly. We do not want 
flowers of this character.—D. B. C. 

Setarla alopecuroldes ni#ra.— This striking 
and distinct annual Grass is not often seen. It has strong 
stems, which grow about 2 feet high, clothed with large 
leaves, each about 8 inohes long and 1 inch wide, and ter¬ 
minated by a thick, drooping plume made up of myriads 
of flowers. It is a fine Grass for winter decoration when 
dried. 

Potato disease.—I thought it might be interesting 
to the many readers of Gardening to know that it was 
fifty years on the 20th of July since the Potato disease first 
appeared in my garden—July 20th, 1846.— Robt. Cowles, 
Stuff on, rtmtnch, Suffolk. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

THE COAT-MOTH (COSSUS LIGNI- 
PERDA). 

Few wood-boring caterpillars are more destruc¬ 
tive than the caterpillars of the coat-moth, 
which is one of our largest moths, and though of 
a dull brownish-grey colour, its upper wings are 
beautifully mottled and its body ornamented 
with alternate darker and lighter bands, so that 
it is a most handsome insect. The caterpillars 
live on the wood of various trees, boring large 
galleries in their stems and branches, which are 
often so weakened by them that they are liable to 
break off in a high wand, and the trees, particularly 
young ones, are soon reduced to an unhealthy 
condition, when they are more likely to be 
attacked by other insects. The caterpillars 
have been found in the following trees: 
Apple, Hawthorn, Plum, Walnut, Ash, 
Beech, Oak, Elm, Lime, Poplar, and Willow, 
but they are much more common in the 
last two soft-wooded trees than in the 
others. This insect is by no means an easy one 
to destroy. The moths may be found resting 
on the stems of the trees during the day, but 
they are very difficult to detect on account of 
their inconspicuous colour, for the beautiful 
mottling of their upper wings, which with their 
heads and forebodies are the only parts of the 
insects visible w'hen at re3t, so closely resembles 


wards lay their eggs, which are very numerous 
(from seven hundred to a thousand), beneath the 
outer bark of the trees. Fortunately, by far 
the greater number of these do not hatch, or 
else there is a great mortality amongst the 
young caterpillars, for apparently very few live 
for the three years which is the age at which 
they attain maturity. The young caterpillars 
do not for the first year live on the hard wood 
of the tree, but content themselves with the 
more sappy parts. They seldom or never leave 
their galleries unless they have been disturbed 
in some way, or their food supply runs short. 
They discharge a very strong-smelling fluid 
from their mouths, which is thought by some 
persons to be of use in softening the wood. The 
strong and nnpleasant smell of these caterpillars 
has obtained for the moths the name of goat-moth. 
When about to become a chrysalis the cater¬ 
pillar takes up its position at the entrance of its 
tunnel and forms a cocoon of silken threads, 
mixed with particles of wood, within which it 
undergoes its transformations. The caterpillars 
are of extraordinary strength, and it is of no 
use putting one into a wooden box, as it will 
very soon eat its way out. One was placed 
under a bell-glass which weighed £ lb., more 
than ten times that of the insect; this it raised 
easily. A book weighing 4 lb. was then placed 
on the top of the glass : even then it raised the 
glass and escaped. The shape of the glass 
somewhat favoured the insect using its head 
as a wedge. The moth measures about 


They do not feed during the day, lying curled 
up under clods, stones, or rubbish, or in cracks 
in the soil, and coming out after dark. In 
feeding they often pass on from one plant to 
another, so that when a plant is found to be 
injured there is no certainty that they are 
hiding near it. A mixture of soft-soap and 
paraffin-oil is said to kill them, if it can be made 
to reach them. Soapy water if poured freely on 
the ground will bring them out of their lurking 
places, and gas-lime or soot laid round plants 
will keep the caterpillars away.—G. S. S. 

Lilium auratum attacked by 
insects. — In reply to the enclosed from 
“C. M.,” j our Lilium auratum bulb was probably 
attacked by the bulb - mite (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus), but the whole thing was a mass of 
corruption when it reached me, except the un¬ 
attacked centre, so that I could not aistinguish 
any insects or mites even after soaking it in 
water.—G. S. S. 

Lettuce-roots attacked.— In reply to 
the enclosed from “ F. K.,” your Lettuces are 
attacked by one of the root-feeding aphides. I 
should pull up the affected plants and burn 
them. If you have to carry them off the ground 
on which they are growing, be very careful to 
see that none of the earth attached to the roots 
drops about. Fill the holes caused by removing 
the plants with hot lime, and stir it about a 
little so that it may get mixed with the adjoin¬ 
ing earth, or, if it be a large bed, give a good 
dressing of gas-lime.—G. S. S. 



The goat-moth (Cossuo ligniperda). 


the bark of the trees that it requires a sharp 
and practised eye to discover them. The cater¬ 
pillar passes its entire existence within the tree, 
and its presence is not usually suspected until 
some portion of the tree flags. If a tree, how¬ 
ever, be carefully examined, sap mixed with the 
droppings of the caterpillar will often be found 
exuding from some part, and further investiga¬ 
tion will show that they proceed from a hole in 
which this or some other wood-boring caterpillar 
may be found. At times the strong and peculiar 
goaty smell of the caterpillar reveals its 
proximity. The question then is, having found 
where the caterpillar is, how to destroy it? 
Various methods have been suggested. The 
best, if it be practicable, is to cut off the branch 
in which the insect is, and split it open aud kill 
the inmate. When this is not possible, by 
enlarging the mouth of the hole a pointed wire, 
sufficiently long to pierce the insect, may be in¬ 
troduced ; or if, through some bend in the tunnel 
formed by the caterpillar, it cannot be reached 
by a wire, tow soaked in tar, paraffin-oil, or 
bisulphide of carbon, might be pushed in as far 
as possible, or paraffin-oil might be injected 
with a fine-nozzled syringe ; the entrance should 
be immediately closed with a plug of well- 
kneaded clay, or apiece of cyanide of potassium 
may bo put on the end of a piece of 
clay rolled into the form of a pencil; 
this should be thrust up the hole as far 
as it will go. The moths make their appear¬ 
ance in June or July>fbhe females s&on after- 
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3 inches to inches across the expanded wings, 
and is about If inches in length. The males 
are somewhat smaller than the females, and 
their antennae are more deeply toothed. The 
colour of both sexes is brownish-grey, varying 
in depth of shade. The body is banded 
with alternate dark and paler rings. The 

3 er wings are mottled with blackish-brown 
covered with innumerable small, wavy lines 
running across the wings. There are also 
various dark bands interspersed with lighter 
patches. The lower wings are of a dark grey, 
with indistinct darker markings. The cater¬ 
pillar, when full grown, is about 4 inches long, 
and nearly as thick as one’s forefinger, and is of 
a reddish-yellow colour, the back of each joint 
of the body being brownish-red ; the head is black, 
and furnished with a pair of very strong jaws, 
The entire insect is covered very sparingly with 
short hairs. The chrysalis is yellowish, with 
very well-defined joints; on the back of each 
are two rows of spines, by means of which the 
chrysalis is able to make its way out of the 
cocoon to the entrance of the hole, where the 
empty case remains when the moth has escaped. 

_ G. S. S. 

Caterpillars infesting Beet and 
Carrots. —In reply to the enclosed from “ Be,” 
the caterpillar you write of is the larvae of the 
heart and dart-moth (Agrotis exclamationis). 
They will attack the roots of a large number of 
plants, and are a very difficult pest to deal with. 


MR. DEAN ON TUFTED PANSIES AND 
VIOLAS. 

Mr. Richard Dean is on the war-path against 
the poor little Viola Society, and, considering 
his distinction as a “ Society man,” beginning 
with the splendid Chrysanthemums, we are 
surprised that it is worth his while to dance a 
war-dance over so small a thing. But when we 
come to his reasons they are poor indeed. He 
says that 

“ In order to show how inapplicable is the term * Tufted 
Pansy ’ to many of the Violas, an inspection should be 
made of the extensive trial of a considerable number of 
the leading varieties now being carried out by the Viola 
conference in the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society in 
the Regent’s Park. It will be perceived that a large 
majority of the varieties, instead of having a tufted habit 
— i.e., close, dwarf, and compact, have ‘an erect, tall, 
spare habit,’ and almost need the support of stakes to keep 
them in an upright position.” 

The importance he attaches to this very poor 
trial shows what a blind guide he is in this 
matter. These Pansies, which are never well 
grown unless planted in autumn, were set out 
in the Regent’s Park in the late spring of this 
very hot year, so that they have not the 
smallest claim to be examples of what the 
Tufted Pansy does when rigntly grown. The 
experience of such of us who have grown 
thousands of them for years is to be set aside 
by Mr. R. Dean for this. It will be perceived 
tliat he also wrongly supposes that the term 
“tufted” is given for “dwarfness j” whereas 
such is not necessarily the case. It means 
“ spreading” at the root. But he is also quite 
wrong in saying that the majority of the 
varieties are of “an erect, tall, spare habit.” 
Even in rich soils autumn-plantea kinds have 
without artificial watering kept dwarf and com¬ 
pact in habit, though some are vigorous—as the 
older Pansy. 

He is also mistaken in supposing the old name 
“never led to any confusion,” because it is a 
common thing in gardens to find ladies asking 
the gardener to explain to them the difference 
between a Viola and a Pansy—about as easy a 
thing to do as to distinguish a Russian from a 
man. 

All the garden forms of Pansy are absolutely 
equally entitled to the term Viola, all the Tufted 
Pansies (or so-called Violas) being garden hy¬ 
brids between certain wild species of Viola 
(V. cornuta , calcarata , lutea, stricta, and pro¬ 
bably others), and the older, more short-lived 
garden Pansies ( V. tricolor and V. altaica). All 
Pansies belong to Viola, as all Roses to Rosa. 
As to tho meaning of the term “ tufted ” among 
the plants to which botanists have applied the 
term, the most familiar and one of the prettiest 
is the dainty little Campanula eaxpite wa, often 
used as an edging, and of which there is a good 
white as well as the ordinary bluish form. 

Just in the samej>pay as this well-known 
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where possible, dressing with painter’s knot¬ 
ting, and also claying over the larger wounds. 


FRUIT, 


GUMMING IN PEACH-TREES. 

All stone fruit—that is to say, Apricots, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, and Plum-trees 
less liable to be alTected by tho 
This disease is of 


APRICOTS. 

Amateurs often fail with Apricots, and in 
certain localities the trees do not thrive, whilst 
in others they lose branches and gum badly. 
Much better results could be secured if more 
attention were paid to moisture, feeding, and 
training. Of course, soils greatly alter the 
character of the fruits, and where only a few 
trees are grown it is a simple matter to enrich 
the soil or add the desired materials. In land 
deficient of lime the trees should be given a 
liberal quantity of chalk or mortar-rubble. This 
made firm, with good drainage, should grow good 
fruit. The roots of the Apricot, when in a 
healthy state, should be close on the surface, as 
they can then be fed freely and treated well. 
The trees will make splendid wood yearly, and as 
long as they can be kept growing freely there is 
less fear of canker and disease. A few words as to 
Varieties and their management.— Few 
varieties are superior for the amateur 
to tin* one illustrated, Hetnskirk, which 
is a good grower, with large 
fruits; very tender, very 
juicy, and of rich flavour. 
This variety will succeed 
where Moorpark fails. It is 
a splendid cropper, and may 
be placed in the front rank 
as a good all-round variety. 
The well-known Moorpark 
is doubtless the best Apricot 
grown as regards quality, but 
it is such an uncertain tree, 
dying off in certain sea¬ 
sons. The tree grows well 
up to a certain age, and then 
half of it dies, leaving un¬ 
sightly blanks and loss of 
space, beside years of labour 
in training. Large Early is 
one of the best growers of 
this section, and though it 
may not crop as well as some 
of the smaller varieties, such 
as Breda and Kaisha, it will 
thrive where others fail, and 
is of good quality with rich 
orange flesh. This variety 
makes a grand grow th when 
young, and is more suitable 
for the amateur on that 
account. Breda is the hard¬ 
iest of the Apricots. This is 
grown as a standard in 
France, but though small, is 
very prolific and of good 
flavour. For preserving it is - 
an excellent kind, and a very 
early fruit. Oullin’s Early 
Peach is one of the best for 
early fruit, rich and good. 
The tree is a great bearer, 
but it does not make a strong 
growth. There are several 
others well worth including, 
but the half-dozen noted are among the best, 
and will doubtless be sufficient for most growlers. 

Planting and cropping. —I like early plant¬ 
ing, doing the work as soon as the leaves begin 
to change colour—say in October. A good start 
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►aratively speaking, powerless against the 
hard wood of a 1 w 
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healthy, cleanly-grown, perfectly 
" 1 caused 

either from bruising, neglected ties aod shreds, 
and such like, do the spores effect a lodgment 
in the old hark, though they are equal to 
penetrating the soft, young wood. In the 
former case gumming is followed by the loss of 
branches and whole limbs, and in the course of 


another group of hybrids an English name, both 
derived equally from wild species of Viola. They 
were often called bedding Pansies in past years, 
as gardeners saw they were Pansies with a 
difference, which enabled them to be propagated 
easily in the open air and gave them more 
distinct and lasting effects than the ordinary 
Pansy, whether raised from cuttings or seed. 

All these false distinctions serve to make con¬ 
fusion where everything is simple and clear. 
“ Violetta ” of Mr. Pye will be another source 
of confusion, and gardeners will no doubt, now 
Mr. Pye’s ridiculous grouping is adopted, be 
expected to distinguish between a Violetta, a 
Viola, and a Pansy, and a triangular boggle of 
nonsense will be the result. 

The clear way is to keep to the word Pansy, 
and when Pansies fall into groups to use the 
word tufted, dwarf, bedding, German, French, 
or Trimardeau, as the case may be, holding 
always to the word Pansy as the best English 
name for these plants. W. R. 


for these plants. 


The scarlet Windflower (Anemone 
fulgens).—Where this is grown in quantity it 
has no equal among dwarf early flowering 
plants for its brilliancy of colour. For this 
reason alone it is worth a place in every garden, 
planting it for the earliest display in a warm, 
sheltered nook, or even providing frame shelter 
for it. In some soils, and especially those of a 


The most vigorous of oil Apricots (Hem&kirk). 


ing in fresh and less rich compost, in which 
lime-rubbish and burn-bake are freely used, are 
good preventive measures. Starvation treat¬ 
ment also favours the spread of this much-to- 
be-dreaded disease. Any trees, therefore, that 
are established in a poor worn-out border should 
be lifted next autumn and replanted in a 
stronger and more durable compost. 

Naturally the wood grown in the open is 
rarely, if ever, so hard and well ripened as that 
which gets the benefit of the extra heat reflected 
from a wall, and, according to my experience, 
hard pruned, immature wood is altogether 
unsuitable for laying the foundation of a good 
durable tree. Any way, I have found nursery- 
trained trees more liable to gumming than are 
those procured as maidens and trained on the 
place either under glass or against a south wall. 
At first sight it may appear a somewhat drastic 
remedy to clear out a tree at once and burn 
ever}’ particle of it, but if saved the chances are 
large branches will collapse after flowering next 
spring, and an unsightly tree be left, while there 
is also a risk to bo run of other trees near at 
hand taking tho disease. The alternative (root 
pruning) has already been given, and in addition 
to this the gummed portions must be cut out 
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freely, and the trees as they get older are covered 
with short fruiting spurs. I would add that in 
no case should they be allowed to exceed 
(3 inches in length, and reduce the fruit when 
the size of small Nuts. The grower should annu¬ 
ally pinch the wood to make spurs, and should 
also lay in good lengths of young wood close to 
the wall, and always get an increased growth 
from the main branches. If this be done there 
is no fear of the trees going back, and from May 
to September there must be no lack of moisture 
in any form. The trees are gross feeders, and 
will take plenty of food—liquid or otherwise. 
To get fine fruit, good growth, and clean foliage, 
mulch the surface with manure at the season 
named to retain moisture, and on a south or 
west wall, treated thus, the Apricot is a profit¬ 
able fruit. G. W. 


RUUDS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Queries and annoert am inserted in 
Gajldenino free of charge if correspondent! follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 97, Sout hampt on-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to m sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied ‘to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt gf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardhhko 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1174. —The most fragrant Rose.—Would vou mind 
telling me which la really the sweetest scented Hybrid 
Perpetual Bose, also the most fragrant Tea and Noisette ? 

1175. — Skeleton leaves —Can anyone please tell 
me how to make skeleton leaves? 1 can get chloride of 
lime in a liquid state. How much should be used ? Please 
give me all particulars, as I wish to make skeleton fronds 
of Wild Ferns ?— Arciuk Lky. 

1176. — a yellow band for bed.—I want a bright 
yellow band of flowers, 2$ feet broad, which will continue 
gay all through the summer ? It must be a dwarf, compact 
grower, slightly lower than Tufted Pansies, which will 
come behind them in the bed. The position is rather 
shaded by big trees, and very windy. If you or any of 
your correspondents can help me I should feel much 
obliged.—A. Y. 8. 

1177. — Draceena flowering.— is it at all unusual 
for a Drac<ena to bloom ? I send one of two blooms which 
have lately come out on an old plant I have had for quite 
fifteen years. At the time the bloom appeared it was in 
rather a dark corner of the hall, among some Palms, etc. ; 
no sun, and not even a light place. I shall be much 
obliged if you will insert this query in Gardening, which 
I have taken and read for many years.— Mrs. H. H., 
Co. Cavan, Ireland. 


1185. —To prevent pipes rusting.— (One in a 
Fix). —Rain-water is beet for all plants If you can get 
enough of it. We do not think you need trouble about 
putting anything in the water to keep the pipes from 
rusting. 

1186. — Bouvardias in summer (A. D.).— Place 
your Bouvardias in a cold frame. Close early, damp over 
daily. Stop shoot9, and do not encourage bloom, yet 
shade from the hot sun. If your plants were stronger 
they could be planted out, but being young need more 
care. 

1187. '—Gaillardia grandiflora (Ignorance).— 
Gaillardia grandiflora maybe propagated by division of the 
roots in spring, by seeds sown in April or May, and by 
cutting of young shoots under handlights in the shade; 
but the two first methods are best, and are commonly 
adopted. 

1188. —Schlzanthus retusus (S. G. Pratt).— 
Schizanthus retusus is an annual Your plant appears to 
have done badly to have made so little growth, as the 
Schizanthuses are free-growing plants, and make when 
well grown fine ornaments in the greenhouse or outside. 
Your plants are probably stunted. Try and rouse them 
with a w r eak stimulant, and when large enough shift into 
larger pots or plant out. 

1189. —Passion-flowers not blooming (S. G. 
Pratt). —The Passion-flower will bloom in due time when 
it has worked off some of the vigour. Train the shoots up 
near the glass, and do not pinch anything. The plant is 
probably a seedling. The cuttings will hardly flower this 
year, though this is not impossible, os we have plants 
blooming in 5-inch pots. Unless you can plant them out, 
train them to stakes in the pots. 

1160.—Vine-leaves changing colour (Constant 
Reader).— Your Vine-leaves are scorched, owing to bad 
ventilation, probably early in the day. You will see seve¬ 
ral replies to inquiries last week on this subject, and 
remedies. Give a little air on top ventilators all night and 
freely by day. You may smoke at once; it will not do 
harm if you do not let the Tobacco blaze. We would 
advise two or more smokings in preference to a severe one. 
The work should be done at sunset. 

1191. —Grapes unsatisfactory (Omega).— We 
expect from your note that the Vines for some time have 
been overcropped, and your remedy is now to stimulate 
Vnore root action. We would run up some new rods next 
season, one to a Vine, or allow a strong top-growth, and 
only crop very lightly. In the autumn fork dow’n to roots, 
and give new’ soil if the roots are bad. Till you get new 
roots you will be troubled with shanking, and you will 
need to crop very lightly for some time. 

1192. —Value of vegetable crops (X. IT.).—At 
the present time of year, the value of vegetables named is 
considerably less than they would be later on when 
matured. For example, a bed of Onions containing in 
September 1 bushel of bulbs would be worth 8s., whereas 
at the present time, 2s. would be near the mark. So much 
too depends upon the crop Of each kind. A fair price for 
Potatoes w’hen lifted w’ould be 4s. per bushel. From 
these few instances an idea can be gained as to the value 
of the different crops. 

i 193.—Grape-leaves infested with insects 

(A. D .\—Your Vine-leaves are infested with red-spider 
and thrips, both caused by too dry an atmosphere, also by 
contact with other plants, such os Azaleas or others 
w’hich are much subject to thrips. Fumigate the house 
several nights in succession for Thrips, and then use more 
water. Damp all parts of house and keep free of dirty 
plants. For red-spider use a little sulphur in water, and 
wash affected part, or syringe the foliage. Lose no time 
in cleaning, or you wilt injure next year’s crop. 

1194.— Diseased Tomatoes (A. Lakin).— The 
Tomato-plants are infested with the well-known and 
troublesome disease wiiich so frequently ruins many 
plants. It is generally the result of too much moisture 
and too little ventilation, the atmosphere being much too 
moist, coupled with overcrowding of the plants. The only 
known remedy is to remove and burn anv affected parts, 
dust the remainder with flow’ers of sulphur, give abun¬ 
dance of ventilation, and make the hot-water pipes warm 
to increase the heat of the internal atmosphere, and to 
disperse an excess of humidity. 


To the fallowing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answer* 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

1178. — Manure (W. A. Jones).—We are sorry we can¬ 
not identify the manure from your description. Why not 
ask the gardener ? 

1179. — Climbers (Subscriber). —The season has been 
against rapid growth. Use the syringe freely, and keep 
the roots moist. There has probably been some neglect in 
this particular. 

1180. —Diseased CobsBa scandens leaves (C. H. 
Lomax). —So far as we can see the leaves of Cobtea are not 
diseased. They are eaten by a caterpillar, which should 
be sought out and destroyed. 

H8i.— Unsatisfactory market crops (A 
Xovice).—We fear your Broccoli were sown so late that they 
are useless. You would do well to procure plants, and 
not rely upon your small seedlings Just above ground. 

1182.— Seedling Carnation (J. Salt).—A very 
pretty flower indeed, pleasing in form and colour. We 
nave seen something like it. But send a bloom to some 
well-known nurseryman, and get an opinion os to its 
value. 


1183.— Grapes shrivelling (Anon). —Your Grapes 
have shanked, probably from overcropping. See reply to 
“ Omega” this week ; it is a similar case, but yours are 
not so bad. Give the canes every encouragement to grow’ 
freelv. 


H84.— Sowing large white and mauve 
Canterbury Sells (Ignorance).— It is too late now to 
sow Canterbury Bells to flower next year; they should.! 
have been sow r n in April, and pricked off to get them 
Btrong. They are biennials, and sometimes last longer 
than t he second year. Transplant the Madonna Lily W’hen 
the growth is ripened off* cr say end of August or begin* 
ning of September. 
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1195. — Peach-tree unhealthy (G. T.).— Your 
Peach is covered with mildew, and we expect the variety 
is Royal George. This is much subject to this pest, and 
it is not through watering, as you think, though it is 
accelerated by giving cold spring water whilst the sun is 
shining. Dress with flow’ers of sulphur, and dust the trees 
over where affected, fruit also, ana repeat the work till the 
mildew disappears. Manure for garden should be liberal. 
Cover ground 2 inches to 3 inches deep. Horse and cow- 
manure are best, but decayed and well dug in. Allow 
land to get a rest. Turn up roughly in winter, and 
manure before digging. 

1196. — Daffodils under glass (Xarcissus).-We 
force a good many thousands of Daffodils in winter, and 
we pot or box them in the same soil used for our other 
bulbs—viz., about two-thirds good loam and a third leaf- 
mould or old manure. We like this better than peat; be¬ 
sides, it is much cheaper, and a little sand, just enough to 
keep the soil from getting too close. You may pot them 
as soon as the pots come to hand, but August or Septem¬ 
ber will be time enough. Jonquils will do with the same 
treatment as the Daffodils. Fill the pots comfortably full 
with bulbs. They vary in size, but a 32 pot will hold five 
moderate-sized bulbs. If plunged outside they will not re¬ 
quire water whilst in the ashes. 

1197. — Lily aur&tum leaves turning yellow 

(Essex).— It is not uncommon for bulbs of auratum Lilies 
to go off as you describe. We suppose of late years no one 
bought many of the imported bulbs without losing some 
of them the second year, even if they did not fail 
previously. There is a small insect which attacks the 
bulbs, aiid there mav be inherent weakness in some, 
perhaps due to the mode of culture, adopted by those who 
.grow for the markets. The blooms of Passion-flowers only 
keep open for one day, but fresh flowers open even’ 
morning. Many other flowers are equally shortlived. 
Possibly, if the stamens were removed as soon as the flower 
opened, the blossoms might last a little longer, bat this 
must be done before the pollen is scattered. 


1198. — Carnation layering (Ignorance).— Well- 
managed Carnation layers will root in a month or five 
weeks. The modus operandi of layering has often been 
described, and consists in the removal of two or three of 
the bottom leaves to clear a suitable Joint in the stem. A 
sharp knife is then run through the centre of joint in a 
slanting, upward direction on the underside of the shoot, 
which is then pegged down and covered from 1 inch to 

2 inches deep, and made firm. It is a good plan to sur¬ 
round each Carnation-stool with some gritty compost, in 
w’hich the layers should be pegged. Keep the layers moist 
till rooted, and plant out in the beds in October 

1199. — Making tar walks (L. Senlecg).— There is 
more than one w-ay of doing this, The best way is to 
place a layer of rough material—brickbats, etc.—from 
4 inches to 6 inches thick in the bottom of the path ; nun 
down firm, with the proper inclination of the sides. Then 
pass the shingle through the fire in the same way as 
ballast is burned, to remove every particle of moisture. 
Sift whilst hot. Boil the tar, and mix the tw’o together 
at the rate of 36 gallons of tar to a cubic yard of shingle 
on a hard bottom. Or lay down boards, spread a layer 

3 inches thick over the rubble in the path, and sprinkle 
with fine shingle or spar, and consolidate with aheaiy 
roller. 

1200. — Diseased Cucumbers (F. Prate). — The 
Cucumbers are affected with gumming, a disease caused 
by the presence of fungi. The main cause of this disease 
is too much manure in the soil, or the roots are too far 
from the surface and not in a healthy condition. Some¬ 
times a fungus in the soil i* the direct cause of gumming. 
Nothing short of an entire removal of the soil and the 
substitution of fresh will enable the plants to give satisfac¬ 
tion. Sometimes the loam employed is infected with 
objectionable grubs; in this case the soil should be well 
baked to destroy these obnoxious pests. You might, in 
the present instance, prune away all infested growths, and 
replace the surface-soil 2 inches’deep with fresh loam and 
horse-droppings, half-and-half. Syringe the plants twice 
daily with tepid water, and keep them free from currents 
of cold air. if there is a suspicion of the roots being too 
wet, withhold moisture for a time. 

1201. —Spring flowers and climbers for 
window-boxes In large townB ( Xewcomer).— 
Convolvulus major and its varieties are very pretty climb¬ 
ing annuals; seeds to be sown in March or April, Canary 
Creeper and the common tall Tropaeolums are very uselui 
summer climbers of rapid growth and bright flowers ; sow 
in March. Clematis Jackmani and its varieties are hardy 
climbers, and are charming things for covering naked 
walls, arches, or fences. Among the most beautiful spring 
flowers are the Tufted Pansies or Violas. Cuttings may 
be taken or seeds sown now for planting in autumn or 
spring. Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots are indispensable— 
Golden Wallflowers and Blue Foivet-me-nots are a pretty 
combination in a window’-box. 8ilene conipacta is a bright 
pink-flowered hardy annual, which may be sown now’ for 
flowering in spring. The above plants are all very cheap 
and, except the Clematis, may be raised from seeds. And 
such bulbs as Snowdrops, Daffodils, Crocuses, Tulips, 
Scillas, etc.„are not expensive, and no spring garden is 
complete without them. 

1202. —Cutting back Yews.—I have 9ome stran¬ 
gling Yew-trees, and 1 should like to cut them down suffi¬ 
ciently to form a hedge. What would be the best time of 
year for this?—I. O. U. 

*„* Xo month is better than April for this icork. 

1203. — Bleaching Endive.— Should be glad to hear 
about bleaching Endive?—H. W. 

*,* Place tiles or light boards over the Endive, or tie up 
and cover with inverted fiower-pots when the plants are 
dry. 

1204. — Melons splitting.— This year many of my 
Melons in frames split right across before they 
ripened. What is the cause of this? I never remember to 
have observed it before. What ought to be done?— 
EL Scobkll. 

\* Too much moisture at roots is the cause of this. 
The plants are unable to absorb it. Doubtless the roots are 
very moist. Give the stems close to fruit a slight ctif to 
let out excessive moisture, and water more sparingly. In 
cutting only just break skin of stem in a place or hoo. 

1205. — House-Leeks.—I have a quantity of House- 
Leeks (Sempervivum tectorum and Sempervivum fimbria* 
turn) on a rockery. I want to thin them out. Would it 
be safe to thin out now and transplant the offsets? In 
ordinary circumstances, w’hat is the best time of the year 
for thinning, and how should offsets lie treated ?—C. A. S. 

*** Spring is the best time to transplant House-Leeks, 
but the plant is tenacious of life, and may be moved any¬ 
time if watered freely and fixed in the soil firmly. 

1206. — Carnation petals dropping —Will 3011 
kindly tell me the cause of Carnation petals dropping 
before the fflower is fully opened ? Mine are all going 
that way this season, Mrs. Reynolds Hole being the worst. 
—G. Simpson. 

*** Earwigs are very numerous this season, and are 
busy among Carnations. Then, again, the burst pods 
do not retain the petals so well or so long, and there are 
more burst pods than usual this season. 

1207. — Leaves of climbers dying away.—I 
planted some plants of Honeysuckle this spring against a 
west wall. The leaves come on and look healthy, and 
then die away. The same occurred with a Clematis 
montana. Can you let me know the cause of this?—If. 
Matthews. 

, */ The dry, hot weather has probably checked the 
growth. Cut them down in the spring , and let the plants 
start from the bottom. They will probably do better next 
season. 

1208. — Split Grapes. — Enclosed berries are of 
Primarvis Frontignan, grown in a lean-to house due south, 
outside border, house clear, except of Vines, and have been 
as dry as possible for the past fortnight. I have a little air 
left on all night. The Vines are old ones, and have always 
been subject to splitting. If you can advise me howto 
prevent it, I would be much obliged ?— York. 

*,* Your only plan now is to keep dry at roots and 
allow a free top-groivth. This checks splitting, and you 
would do well to observe this rule just at the colouring or 
1 fi nigh of stoning. 
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1209 . -Maiden-hair Ferns looking yellow.— 

Will you kindly tell me why my Maiden-hair Ferns are 
yellowish and weak in growth ? Some are fine old plants, 
and some young, but all have the same appearance. They 
are in a stove house of the old-fashioned Kind, and used to 
do remarkably well, but for the last two years have gone 
off.— K. Scobkll. 

*** Have the Maiden-hairs been repotted 1 From the 
description we should lay the. soil is wet and sour and 
drainage wrong. Better have them examined. We suppose 
they arc not exposed to the hot sunshine ? 

1210 . —Treatment of Chrysanthemums — 

When the August buds arc set on Chrysanthemums ought 
the buds be shaded from bright sunshine, and, if so, 
how? Mine seemed to burst before their time last year. 
—Tom. 

*,* It is always well during hot weather, and imme¬ 
diately after buds of Chrysanthemums have been secured, 
to shade them from bright sunshine for a short period. 
This may be accomplished by tying pieces of muslin loosely 
round them, or by the aid of small tissue-paper bags. 
When once the buds are,properly set, the use of the above 
may be dispensed with. 

1211 . —Earwigs eating Coleus in greenhouse. 

—My young Coleus are getting eaten by earwigs. Can 
you tell me how to prevent this ?— Agriculture. 

Make traps of pieces of hollow cane or of Broad Bean 
stems, 1 foot long, thrust in among the leaves of the plants, 
into which the earwigs crawl upon the approach of dayligh t 
for shelter. Examine these every morning, blowing into 
one end of the trap. The earwigs will run out of the oppo¬ 
site end and are easily killed. Pieces of black cloth, 1 foot 
long and 6 inches wide, loosely rolled, form another means 
of catching the marauders. 

1212. — Oleanders not blooming.— I have three 
Oleanders which I prize ; but although they have plenty of 
buds, as soon as the buds begin to show the colour they 
drop off. The trees are clean and free from insects, are 
potted in turf and leaf-mould, and are kept moist. If you 
could tell me how to remedy the falling of the buds 1 
should be grateful?—G. J. H., Swansea. 

The plants require more warmth to ripen the wood 
and bring out the flowers. Stand in a su n ny position now 
and remove to greenhouse end of September, where a fire is 
used in the winter, and in spring there will be plenty of 
blossoms. Keep rather dry during the short days. 

1213. — Lilium auratum not resting.— I had a 

Lilium H&rrisi that had six very large blooms on one stem 
during April and May. After flowering I gradually with¬ 
held water, and then laid it on its side out-of-doors, 
expecting it to dry off ; but on examining it I find three 
fairly strong stems coining up around the old stern, whic h 
is now yellow. As I never had one before, you might let 
me know through your paj er how to act ?— Harrisi. 

*,* Let the Lilium Harrisi perfect the other flowers if it 
uHU. The chances are after the effort the bulb will break 
up, and not flower again for some time. It is not uncom¬ 
mon for this Lily to do so. 

1214. —Welsh Onion.— Will you kindly tell me 
through your valuable paper the treatment of the Welsh 
or Perennial Tree-Onion ? I sowed some seed last spring, 
and thinned out the seedlings at>out 6 inches apart. How 
do I treat them in the winter V l)o I take them up or leave 
them in the ground, and why are they called the Perennial 
Tree Onion ? Any information will* greatly oblige.—A.v 
Old Rbadkr. 

*»* The Perennial or Welsh Onion is called perennial 
because it is perpetual, or lasting more than two years. 
They are cultivated for the tops, or leaves. Leave always 
in the soil f but you may increase by seed or divisum in 
early spring. You should grow wider than G inches — 
namely, double that—and leave in ground all winter. 

1215. — Mildewed Grapes.— Will you kindly let me 
know the cause of the Grapes enclosed getting so badly 
mildewed ; and if that is the complaint?— Old Sub¬ 
scriber. 

*,* Yours is a bad case of mildew. Dust all berries and 
leaves attacked with dry flowers of sulphur. Give pipes a 
wash whenquite hotwiththicktulphur, and this will kill the 
germs. Keep your house close during that time for a few 
hours. It is caused by draughts and want of ventilation 
when full of moisture, also neglect in opening and 
closing. When your Vines are at rest you must wash them 
thoroughly; also use plenty of sulphur on walls. Wash 
paint and well cleanse, or it will reappear next season. 

1216. — Mushrooms rotting.— Can you give me a 
hint as to the following difficulty with Mushrooms? A 
bed, placed in an outhouse, which was spawned some nine 
or ten weeks ago, keeps on producing great quantities of 
small Mushrooms, which thrive till about the size of large 
Beans, and then appear to be rotten. The spawn comes 
from a first-class London seedsman. Any hint in your 
paper will be very acceptable.—G. H. N. 

*** It is not the fault of the spawn. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to grmv Mushrooms in such a summer as this in any 
house, through too much heat and not enough atmospheric 
moisture. They will do well in two months’ time, and 
give along supply. Spawn again end of August, using 
fresh manure. 


1218— Raspberries in Cumberland.— Can you 
tell me the name of a late Raspberry for a light soil? 
Should be a good cropper. When should the canee be 
plan ted ?—Buckbkan. 

%* Sujwrlative is the best Raspberry in existence for 
any season. It also has the virtue of continuing to fruit 
freely after others have ceased. It is a strong grower, the 
canes of ten run up 8 feet high. Stout suckers are best 
planted the last week in October or very early in November, 
heavily mulched with half-rotted dung, and pruned down 
to within 1 foot of the soil in February. Keep the surface 
mulched during the summer if hot and dr?/ to encourage 
the production of surface-roots, which are driven down¬ 
wards in search of moisture if it is denied them near the 
surface. 

1219.— Failure of Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton 
distachyon).—I planted two plants of the above in large 
tubs this spring in about 8 inches of good loam and 6 inches 
of water in a shady place, getting the sun about one and 
a-half hours each day. The blossoms were not more than 
21 inches long—very poor things, not worth growing—and 
now the leaves are going off. Would you kindly tell me 
the probable reason of my failure, and what I ought to do? 
Ought it not to be a fine thing, and does it blossom all the 
summer when doing well?—A. II. 

%* Probably you expected too much jrom the Apono- 
getem. It is quite lost in a large tub. We have 
seen it do well in pots set in pans of water in the green¬ 
house, and may be taken to the room ichen in flower. But 
it cannot be called showy or robust, though if one could get 
amass of it in a shallow tank the conditions would be more 
suitable. 

1220 — Pruning Roses — I should be glad if you 
could tell me when the climbing Roses, Marshal Kiel, 
Devonienais, and yellow Uanksian ought to be pruned, and 
to how great an extent ? Also whether Crimson Rambler 
is easv to grow, and about what price the plants are ?— 
O. O.L. 

*,* Prune Marshal Kiel and Yellow Banksian Roses 
after flowering. Thin and make room to lay in young 
wood I Do a little more in the way of thinning out weekly 
shoots on the Marshal just before growth begins. 
Devoniensis makes so little icood that very little pruning 
beyond cutting away the unripe rods of the shoots ts 
required. Climbing Devoniensis is a very rampant 
groiver, and plenty of the strong shoots should be left to 
obtain blossoms. Crimson Rambler is very earn / to grow 
\f planted in good soil against a wall or fence. Good 
plants may be obtained for about ~s. Gd. 

1221. — Summer - blooming Chrysanthe 
mums. Will you kindly give me the names of some 
Chrysanthemums that bloom out-of-doors in the summer? 

1 have seen pink and yellow ones of a dwarf, shrubby 
habit, flowers not large and in clusters, and they made a 
beautiful back line to a border of mixed flowers. I sup¬ 
pose they would be protected in winter and put out with 
bedding plants in Bpring?— Forty-seven. 

*»* There are quite a large number of very beautiful 
Japanese varieties, as well as some channiiuj Pompons, 
which would suit yotir purpose admirably, We are start¬ 
ing a series of articles on early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
and at the close of them a list of the best sorts will be given. 
It is too late to think of planting now, as this should have 
been done two months since. If it is desired, on hearing 
from you, we will draw up a liMt to meet your needs in the 
meantime. 

1222. —Treatment of Yew.— Will you give me 
some advice as to treatment of a Yew-hedge. Yews do 
beautifully in this sandy soil. I planted mine five years 
ago, and as I wanted immediate shelter, 1 bought fine old 
trees over 5 feet high. They are alive and fairly healthy, 
but they have a tendency to get poor and ragged below. 
Ought they to be manured ? If so, with what ? How 
often should they be trimmed, and at what periods of the 
year ? Very elementary and detailed instruction will be 
much appreciated, as 1 am shockingly ignorant in such 
matters.—Tv ro. 

*** It is a mistake to buy “fine old trees” of Yew for 
transplanting. It is much better to get healthy young 
trees not over 8 feet to 5 feet. If not in a good toil it t could 
be. better to mulch them a little uilh half-rotted manure. 
Cut once a year in April. Do not let other things shade 
them or come near them. Keep your men and neighbour's 
dogs away from them as they are bad primers 

1223. — Insects on Nectarine-leaves.— Kindly 
inform me, and if possible in your next Issue, whether 
the Nectarine-leaves are suffering from thrips? The 
tree is in the vinery, and is in a most healthy and 
vigorous condition. If thrips, what is the remedy?— 
E. P. W. 

The leaves are. infested both with thrips and red- 
spiaer, especially the latter. Clean water, vigorously 
applied with a hand syringe will cleanse trees of red- 
spider; this insect cannot thrive where much moisture 
exists. Thrips is not so easily got rid of. Fumigating 
with tobacco-smoke on two successive nights is the best 
remedy. Sometimes, however, this plan is not practicable, 
owing to the presence of other subjects in the same house. 
Syringe the trees with a strong solution of Quassia extract 
or Bentley's insecticide. Afterwards, vigorously apjdy 
clear water every evening. 


1217.— To bloom Plumbago capensis in June. 

—I have a Plumbago capensis and Hoya carnosa, both in 
pots and trained on “ balloons.” They are now in full 
bloom. The Plumbago is only one year old, and the Hoya 
three years old. Would you kindly tell me through Gar- 
dknino how to treat them to get them in full bloom by the 
first week in June? When should I prune the Plumbago 
to bloom it at that time? Do Jasmines make good pot 
plants in a greenhouse, and if kept as such, do they 
bloom well ? I have a double white one in a pot. It has 
not yet bloomed, and is two years old. How shall I treat 
it V—Don. 


%* Prune the Plumbago as soon as the leaves and wood 
are ripe in autumn. To get it into bloom the first week in 
June more heat will be required for a few weeks in Feb¬ 
ruary and March than a cool greenhouse affords. Wood 
must be made in the full light. Same treatment will suit 
Hoya carnosa. The Double White Jasmine does not 
flower freely when young ; f it~does better rlai\ted out in 
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1224.— Leeks for competition —Hitherto I have 
grown Leeks with great success. This season they are 
infested with a small white grub, about the size of apin- 
head when curled up, and J inch long when open. Tney 
nre below surface, and completely destroying plants. Can 
you give cause and remedy ? There are thousands of them. 
I have tried soot, salt, nitrate of soda, lime-water, and 
strong liquid from Tansy, boiled, with very slight effect. 
Common washing soda destroyed plants. I made up 
trench as usual—viz., fresh stable-manure and manure 
from last season’s trench, w ith a sprinkling of bone-dust. 
The soil from last season’s trench was exposed and turned 
during winter. Any hint how to treat above will oblige ? 
—W. W. P. 

*.* You should have changed your land. Onions, Leeks 
or Carrots are the worst crops possible to place in the satne 
soil. Try a weak solution of sulphur and nitrate of soda 
and common salt, and repeat dose •weekly till rid of the 
pest, also using fresh soot freely ; also fresh lime along 
bottom of trench after watering. 


1225. — Unsatisfactory Gooseberries.- Can you 

help me in the matter of these Gooseberries ? The fruit is 
plentiful, but small and tasteless.—L. 

In the absence of more information, the leaves and 
small shoots point, to the recent transplanting of the trer*. 
This, coupled with the extremely dry weather, would pro¬ 
duce results like those complained of. Newly-planted tree 7 
should be pruned back rather severely the first season to 
encourage grmeth rather than a heavy c rop of fruit. Upon 
some of the sheets seme traces of scale were visible, 
but hardly suficicnt to account for the state of the leaves. 
Give the trees a thorough soaking of clear water to 
encourage the ripening of the buds for next year’s fruit 
crop, and syringe the trees next December with caustic 
soaa and pearl ash, dissolved in hot water at the rate Oj 
5 lb. of each, to 50 gallons of water. This will not <mly 
destroy the scale, but will cleanse the trees of Moss and 
Lichen. 

1226. — Over-manured Strawberries.—I have a 
two-year-old Strawberry plot, and I fear it has been over- 
manured, autumndressed with farm-yard manure,limed in 
in autumn, soot put on in spring, liquid-manure when flower 
ing, and a fertiliser afterwards with constant watering in 
dry weather. The crop was not good, as the plants have 
run to foliage, and, although 2i feet apart, are entirely 
closed in. Would you approve of removing alternate lines 
of plants to give more air? What treatment do you 
recommend for the future, or am I right in retaining the 
plantation at all ?— F. C. 

*,'■ We. do not think your Strawberries worth leaving ij 
they are quite barren. You should hare omitted the 
liquid-manures and fertilisers to ground in such good 
condition, and we think if you procured good runners 
from afresh source and replant, you would do well, bid i 
the existing plants have good crowns, cut over the grou t! s 
remove old foliage, and omit manures in future. Yoia 
plants are much too thick. Give a strere cutting, but do 
not remove them. They will grow less next season, aid 
fruit doubtless. See last week's number in this subject. 

1227. — Fruit on sunk wall.— Would you kin 11 V 
inform me whether fruit can be grown upon a sunk wall, or 
would the moisture coming through the wall be injurious? 
The latter is 6 feet high. The soil at the back of the v all 
is of a very porous nature. If you think fruit-trees could 
be grown there, what kind would you think most suitable ? 
The wall faces west, and gets a lot of tun. Abo kindly 
recommend a practical, inexpensive book cn fruit-crowirg? 
—W. 

*** Capital fruit has been produced by trees growing in 
a simitar position to that you describe. For a western 
aspect Pears, Cherries, and Plums should succeed. One 
drawback, however, is the low trail. Five feet high affords 
hardly space enough for a fruit-tree to exist many years. 
November is the. best time toplant dwarf, fan-trained trees, 
which would be the most suitable kind to get. As to 
variety, Jargonelle, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marie Louise, 
and Doyennt du Cornice are good Pears, while Governor 
Wood, Bigarreau, Napoleon, and Elton are excellent 
Cherries to grow. As to Plums, Victoria is the best cooking 
variety,while for dessert GreenGage, Jefferson, Kirke's and 
Coe’s Golden Drop cannot be excelled. You could not do 
better than study Gardening for information on fruit 
culture. 

1223 — Window plants.— Would you kindly give 
me the names of a few window plants that would survive 
the winter in a cold frame, well protected ? Dimensions, 

5 feet loug by 3 feet wide, and 2 feet 8 inches deep at back, 
and 2 feet deep in front— I could make it deeper if re¬ 
quired-double lights; or would it be best to have small 
heating apparatus? I have mould in bottom. Is that 
best?—A You so Beginner. 

<l Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Begonias, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Cactus, Heliotrope , Marguerites are some 
of the best subjects to cultivate as window plants where 
blossom is the main object. If beautiful foliage is preferred. 
Aspidistra lurida variegata. Ficus elastica, Maiden hair 
Ferns, and a small Palm or Uco, will be suitable. A ll of 
those named can be wintered in such a frame as that 
described if the frost and damp is kept out of it. A heating 
apparatus of some description is decidedly better than any 
other means of keeping out frost. The plants should all 
be in pots, stood as near to the glass as possible on boards, 
slates, or tiles. If stood on the mould they would be 
subject to damp, and Ite more liable to feel the effect or 
frost. A ll shmtld be kept rather dry at the root than other¬ 
wise. 

1229.— Chrysanthemums not breaking.— 

Could you advise in G vkdening as to the way to encourage 
growth in my Chrysanthemums, ns they are nearly all 
breaking a crown bud ? I stopped those that did not 
break by May 26th, and they should send the crown-bud 
in August from that break, the right time for selection, 
but it must he the hot dry weather we have had that has 
so hardened the growth. The chief varieties that have 
broken are Schwabe, Duchess of York, Sunflower, Chas. 
Blick, Gloriosum, Pearl Beauty, and several more of that 
class. The puzzle is to get another bud early enough. I 
may say they were not struck till late in December and 
January.—J. O. Rkston. 

*** We are inclined to think with you that your plants 
are breaking earlier than usual owing to the extremely 
dry weather of late. If you encourage Chas. Blick, 
Gloriosum, and Pearl Beauty, we are afraid the next buds 
witl appear too late to be. of service to you. Any late sorts, 
therefore, you had better try and retard by removing them 
to cooler quarters, and only removing the shoots as they 
appear to hinder the buds swelling, until the proper time, 
for them to be taken arrives. Many of the earlier kinds 
may be sent on to the next bud, which should show early 
enough to ensure your getting good blossoms ultimately. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand , W.C. 

Names of plants.— M. L.—lt is a pleasure to have 
Roses packed as these were. 1 is Bardou Job, or, perhaps 
a seedling very much like it. There are several seedlings 
like it; 2 is Mrs. Bcsanquet, one of the best of th light- 
coloured Chinas ; 3, We are 1 not quite sure of this; it is 
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probably Josephine Mai ton, a Rose that has been bracketed 
with A. rosea, Wm. Bravey, and others, but which is quite 
distinct when grown side by side; we would like to see it 
again ; 4, Did you not cut this from the same bush as 
No. 1 ? Anyhow, they are identical; 5 we aredoubtful about, 
but think it is Gracilis, a very old Rose, a hybrid introduced 
from Switzerland in 1796; 6, No doubt about this ; it is the 
old Blush Ohina, that- has been known in this country for 
‘200 years now ; 1 and 5 are creepers. The name of the 

Honeysuckle is Lonicera tatarica.- G. H. C.—Tritonia 

aurea.- Mark St. Thomas.—I, Eryngium planum; 2, 

Campanula urticssfolia; 3, C. Rapunculus; 4,0. carpatica. 

- Tom.— 1, Erigeron spedosus; 2, Spiraa arisfolia; 3, 

Sedum glaucum.- J. M. Gedd.—lt is very difficult to 

name Carnations from mere blooms. We only recognise 

5, Raby Castle; 0. Mrs. Reynolds Hole.- Henry A. 

Hare.— 1, Rudbeckia laciniata; 2, Double Potentilla; 3, 
Eryngium amethystinum ; 4, Eryngium planum ; 6, Echi- 
nops commutatus; 6, Rock Rose (Helianthemum vulgare 

var.) ; 7, Veronica spicata; 8, V. iongifolia.- S. Woods. 

—Tropteolum speciosum.- .S'. P. //.—.Sedum glaucum. 

- -J. Nash Stephenson.— 1, Not recognised ; 2, Mrs. Muir; 

3, Salisbury.- H. J.— 1, Spirsea aruefolia ; 2, Acer col- 

chicum rubrum : 3, Catalpa bignonioides ; 4, Alnus glut!- 

nosa laciniata ; 5, Abies lasiocarpa ; 6, Olearia Haasti.- 

N. A. Biddlecombe. —The flower enclosed isLilium specio* 
sum. Keep dry, or rest in a cool place after flowering, and 
separate and pot up in November. Give one watering, 
and do not give much water until growth is through the 
soil. You must also grow the plants cool from start, say 
in a cold frame. Plunge the pots in ashes, and do not 

force.- Roc.— Sea Stanvort (Aster Tripolium). Why not 

get Borne from the sea coast ? But it is not a plant to in¬ 
troduce into the garden. Of course, it is beautiful in 
itself, but there are many prettier Starworts than thiB for 
the garden.- E. S.— The deep pink Rose is Grace Dar¬ 

ling, the other Lady Mary Fitzwllliam. The reason why 
the buds look faded is, doubtless, through the excessive 

heat. Give gentle syringings in the evening.- N. H.— 

The strong-growing Pea is Lathyrus Sibthorpi, the blue 

one L. sativus azure us.- Be Emettigh.—l, Golden Rod 

(Solidago Virgaurea); 2, Ragwort Senecio (S. Jacob®a); 3, 

Delphinium Cashmerianum.- G. Wing, Croydon.— The 

Oncidium No. 1 we fail to identify. See answer to 
“.George Hewitt," Julv 11th, page 277. No. 2 is Odonto- 
gloesum lave. M. Jolitfe.— ficcremocarpus scaber. 

Names Of fruits.— T. G.— The large Gooseberry is 
Whitesmith, the small one Green Champagne.- In - 

n ‘ w.-We cannot name the Gooseberries from fruit alone: 

necessary to see foliage and growth of trees. And 
the fruits get so damaged. The reds appear to be London 
and Lion ; the greens are Green Overall and Fearless. We 

are unable to name the other ; it is too ripe.- A. L. L. 

—The fruits of Gooseberries sent were much damaged in 
post, and too crushed to name. The best kinds for exhi¬ 
bition are: Red, Dan’s Mistake; yellow, Leviathan or 
Railway; and white. King of Trumps or Queen of 
Trumps. __ 

TO OORRJBSPONDHNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer gurries by post , and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

E. S.— Both the Roses mentioned are sweetly scented. 

- S. S.— Any good seed firm will get you the seed named. 

You would find Acquisition equally as dwarf. 


A curious Pelargonium-leaf. — I see in Gakdkx- 
ino from time to time various abnormal fonfts of plant life 
mentioned. I venture to enclose herewith a Pelargonium- 
leaf which I found to-day on one of the plants in my green¬ 
house, which forms a perfect cup instead of being divided 
at the base.—W. Slater Sykes. 

*,* A curiously-formed leaf, but simply a freak. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOOUBTDBS. 

TABLE DECORATIONS AT BECKENHAM 
SHOW. 

A tent wm almost exclusively devoted to the 
display of decorative exhibits at this highly 
popular exhibition on Julv 22nd last. 

The table open to members only brought out 
about eight competitors, some of the tables being 
very well arranged and showing a proper regard 
to the blending, of colours—an important con¬ 
sideration. 

The first prize was awarded to a pink and 
white combination. Gladiolus the Bride and 
Mme. Crousse Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums being 
freely used, with appropriate foliage. Another 
table of Single Begonias was placed “ equal 
first,” the colours oeing all that one could 
wish for, but lacking somewhat in finish. 
Another charming table had a most artistic 
arrangement of flowers around a silver cande¬ 
labra, the competitor showing great taste in the 
finish of the table. The effect was somewhat 
spoilt by the too free use of ribbons, splashed 
with common silver dust. This exhibit was 
placed equal second with another table arranged 
with scarlet and white flowers of the Marguerite 
and Zonal Pelargonium ; red and white ribbons 
were freely used. In the open class, the table 
securing premier honours was arranged in a 
light and graceful way, Orohid flowers and 
stove foliage* being brought into use. The 
artistic effect was marred Dy a bad colour con¬ 
trast. The class for twA ladies’ sprays v as well 
Digitized ’QIC 


contested, many of them being far too large and 
bulky for most wearers. There were, however, 
some very pretty things among them. The first 
prize deservedly went to a spray of Niphetos 
Rose and Germania Carnation, neatly and 
simply arranged. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Treatment of young Ducks (Sub¬ 
scriber J .—Young Ducks require to be kept dry 
and warm at night. If the floor of their house 
is at all damp it will be very liable to give your 
Ducklings cramp. You do not say how you 
feed them. Boiled Oatmeal porridge, given 
cold, is an excellent food for the first ten days 
or so. They require constant feeding. Curd, 
bread-crumbs, and meal, mixed with chopped 
green food, is also very good food for Ducklings 
for the first few days. They should afterwards 
have Barley-meal, Pollard, and Oats, with 
abundance of chopped green food. You would 
find the green tops of Onions, if cut fine, very 
much relished by your Ducklings, and this 
would tend to keep them in good health. You 
would also find that they would be stronger if 
they had water to swim in, if only a shallow 
tank of water, which would be better for them 
till they gain strength, afterwards they might 
be allowed to go into a pond. Care must, how¬ 
ever, be taken not to let them stay in water too 
long as it may cause them to have diarrhoea, in 
which case they should be cooped for a few 
days and have Bean-meal mixed with their 
ordinary food.—S. S. G. 

Death Of Fowls (Bee ).—We do not 
undertake post-mortem examinations on poultry. 
It is impossible to say what your Fowls are 
dying from unless you can furnish us with more 
particulars. It is often more economical to kill 
at once any Fowls showing symptoms of any 
troublesome disease, and so save the risk of 
infection, and there is, really, but little success 
to be obtained in the treatment of poultry when 
attacked with the majority of specific diseases. 
The first precaution should be to remove from 
the poultry-yard every Fowl showing any 
symptoms of illness, and so lessen the chance of 
infection. Your feeding is correct and cannot 
be improved upon, and with the advantage of 
so wiae a range your Fowls ought to be in the 
best of health. Perhaps the housing is defective ? 
Is the poultry-house well ventilated, kept 
scrupulously clean, and not overcrowded ? 
Although ventilation is necessary and conducive 
to health, great care must be taken to prevent 
draught, more especially near the perches, as 
Fowls are frequently attacked with roup 
through roosting m draughty houses.—S. 8. G. 


POOD PROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND PDBLD. 

Cherry preserves.— Take fine large 
Cherries, not very ripe; take off the stems, and 
take out the stones; save whatever juice runs 
from the fruit. Take an equal weight of white 
sugar ; make the syrup of a teacupful of water 
for each pound, set it over the fire until it is 
dissolved and boiling hot, then put in the juice 
and Cherries, boil them gently until clear 
throughout; take them from the syrup with a 
skimmer, and spread them on fiat dishes to cool. 
Let the syrup boil until it is rich and quite 
thick, set it to cool and settle; take the fruit 
into jars and pots, and pour the syrup carefully 
over. Let them remain open till the next day, 
then cover. Sweet Cherries are improved by 
the addition of a pint of Red Currant iuice, 
and £ lb. of sugar to it, for 4 lb. or 5 lb. of 
Cherries. 

Rhubarb Jam.— A supply of Rhubarb jam 
should also be made in autumn. It is a great 
mistake to make Rhubarb jam in the spring. 
Jam made from too young or watery Rhubarb 
lacks flavour and ferments quickly. Full-grown 
Victoria Rhubarb is the best for jam. 

Rice with Apples. —Prepare some minced 
Apples, the same as for an Apple Charlotte, not 
having them too sweet. Blanch eight ounces of 
picked and washed Rice. Drain on a sieve, 
refresh and put into a saucepan with some milk. 
Cook it slowly, without stirring, keeping it 
slightly consistent, and, lastly, mix in four 


ounces of powdered lemon sugar, a few spoon¬ 
fuls of cream, and a piece of butter. Remove to 
a much slower fire in order to allow the liquid 
to become entirely absorbed, then take up the 
Rice with a spoon and place it in layers in a 
deep dish, alternating with a layer of Apples, 
giving the whole a dome shape, and finish with 
Rice. Dredge the top with cinnamon or vanilla 
sugar, and serve at once. 

English Frontignan.— Put into a large 
tub or earthen-pan 18 lb. of sugar and 2 quarts 
of Elder-flowers, and pour on them 6 gallons of 
boiling water. Stir till the sugar is dissolved. 
When nearly cold stir in six tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon-juice and four of yeast. Next day strain 
it. Put into a 7-gallon cask 6 lb. of Valencia 
raisins, cut in halves, and pour the liquor into 
the cask. The raisins, when they swell, take 
up the room of 1 gallon in the cask, hence 
6 gallons of water for a 7-gallon cask. When 
the wine has ceased to work bung it close and 
bottle in six months. The longer the wine is 
kept after bottling the better it will be.—L. H. 

Preserving vegetables. — Beetroots 
should be pickled at this season. Tomatoes 
should be preserved, and Broad Beans shelled, 
the Beans thrown into boiling water, and while 
hot each Bean slipped out of white skin, then 
split in two—tossing the Beans about with the 
hands will effect the latter—and dried in the 
oven or before the fire until quite hard. Beans 
treated as above make a splendid winter soup, 
and in flavour are far superior to the imported 
dried Haricots. Vegetable Marrows too should 
be used very frequently just now before they go 
out of season. 

Elder-flower wine. — As I saw in 

Gardening of July 4th an inquiry for a recipe 
for making Elder-flower wine, I now send the 
following, which we have used for some years 
and found successful: To every six gallons of 
water put 18 lb. of loaf-sugar. Boil it half-an- 
hour. When warm put to it a quarter of a 
peck of Elder-flowers, the juice and peel of six 
Lemons, 3 lb. of raisins (chopped), three or four 
spoonfuls of yeast, spread on well-toasted bread. 
Stir often for three or four days, and when it 
has done working stop it up. It will be ready 
for drinking in seven months. Pare the Lemons 
as thin as possible, and be sure that the Elder- 
flowers are picked free from the green calyx or 
the wine will be bitter. Put a pint or more 
of brandy into the cask when fermentation 
ceases.—A. M. S. 

Onion sauce. —Ingredients: 9 large Onions 
or 12 middle-sized ones, 1 pint melted butter 
made with milk, a little salt. Peel the Onions 
and put them into water boiling, and let them 
boil until tender. Drain them thoroughly and 
rub them through a sieve. Make 1 pint of 
melted butter as follows : mix the butter and 
flour smoothly together on a plate, put it into a 
lined saucepan, and pour in the milk; keen 
stirring it one way over a sharp fire; let it bou 
auickly for a minute or two. Now add the 
Onions, with a seasoning of salt, stir it till it 
simmers, when it will be ready to serve. 

1230.— Tomato Jam.— Could any of your readers 
give me a good recipe for Tomato jam? I propose using 
Yellow Tomatoes.—N. M. 


■“THE READING GREENHOUSES AND 

A FORCING-HOUSES.—Thoroughly well built, and satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 21-oz.; iron¬ 
work of best quality. Forcing-houses, 20ft. by 12ft., £10; 
40ft. by 12ft. £18 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft., £13 15s.; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcina-houBes, 40ft. 
by 12ft., £5; 100ft. by 12ft., £11. on rail, Reading. Catalogue' 
free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 


A WONDERFUL TOOL !!!—G. R. King’s 

Eradicating Weeder, 2s., postage 3d. Does 20 t imes the 
work of hand without soiling fingers.—HY. GREXELLE, 
6, Percy-road, Leytonstone. 


WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

» * —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top: weight 476 lb.; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5s. each from—H. J. GARSON, Government 


Contractor, Rye. 


•PANNED GARDEN NETTING, Cheapest and 

* best in the market, from 900 yards, for 5s. Get samples and 
prices.—SPASHETT A CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


PLOWER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 5-iii . 

■L 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 
Price List free.—T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 

in nnn HELMETS.— White or dark blue, 

J-V/j 1 \J\J\J oork lined and ventilated all parts. As used 
by officers in India. Will send one, any size, post free for 
9 scamps.—H. J. GASSOK, Government Contractor, Rye. 


ITORSE8 JrOR SALE.—Choice of dean-legged, 
AL good, active Horses, aged from 4 to 8 years. Bred oo 
the farm, and can be seen at work on application to STEELE, 
Ridge Hill, East Grinstead, Burner 
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orange-bronze. Very free-flowering, plants grow¬ 
ing to a large size. Height, 2 feet. One of the 
most striking varieties for the open border. 
Seen in perfection in mid-October. Do not 
disbud, or failure must ensue. 

Lady Fitzwygram. —A pretty white flower, 
produced on very strong growths. Height, about 
2 feet to 2 A feet. This is a great improvement 
on Mme. 0. Desgrange when allowed to bring 
to perfection from twelve to eighteen flowers. 
If grown to produce its blossoms too freely the 
result is rather disappointing. Period of blossom¬ 
ing, September. 

Roi des Precoces. —A very rich, bright 
ctimson for mid-October flowering, and invalu¬ 
able during that period for its colour. It blooms 
profusely. Height, 3 feet. This should be in 
all collections. 

; M. Gtstave Grunerwald. —This is probably 
tjie dwarfost of the Japanese sorts, growing only 
about 18 inches high. The blossoms ate of large 
size, and commence to open in August, continu¬ 
ing until October. Colour, light pink, some¬ 
times being almost white. 

O. J. Quintus. —This is rather taller than the 
majority, being about 4\ feet in height. This 
is a most profuse blossoming variety, and in a 
cut state the flowers are invaluable for decora¬ 
tion. The colour is a lovely pink, with a 
trace of mauve in it. October is the period of 
flowering. Only slightly disbud. 

Mrs. Hawkins. —A rich yellow sport from 
the well-known Mme. C. Desgrange. Free- 
flowering and easy of culture. Height, 2£ feet. 
Period ol flowering, September. 

Samuel Barlow. —A most charming acquisi¬ 
tion. Colour, bright salmon-pink, flowering in 
September. Height about 3 feet. 

General Hawkes.—A very vigorous-growing 
plant, about 5 feet in height. The colour is 
purple-crimson. The period of flowering com¬ 
mences at the end of September. Slightly 
disbud. 

Pompons. —Alice Butcher, Lyon, Mrs. Cul- 
lingford, Miss Davis, Blushing Bride, Bronze 
Brule, Piercy’s Seedling, Sfcrathmeath, Flora, 
L’Ami de Conderchet, Longfellow, and Little 
Bob. _ C. 

Tke Horned Poppy.— Last year one of 
your correspondents said he was growing 
“ Homed Poppies ” in a greenhouse to see how 
long the “ horns ” would grow. The year before 
I had seen some growing wild at Hurst Castle, 
and, brought home some seedlings. I was much 
laughed at, and told they would not grow ; but 
they grew into bushes, and, -what with flowers 
ana foliage, they were very handsome plants.’ 
The only care they seem to need is tying up, as 
they grow very fast, and the weight of peas or 
horns makes them spread too much. I planted 
mine in plenty of stones and cinders—very 
little earth.—M. G., Sandou-n, I. of W. [The 
Horned Poppy (Glauchun litteum), a native 
plant , m handsome in a bold group .—Ed.] 

Clematis Henryl.— The large blooms of this white 
variety are especially showy, and it is far the best of its 
colour. Its flowers are about 8 inches in diameter and 
freely produced. This Clematis belongs to the lanuginosa 
type, and therefore produces its blossoms on the young 
newly-mode growth. As a climber trained against a wall 
it is very handsome. , | f rc m 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

Pinching and stopping. 
Fortunately a large number of the early sorts 
are so branching in their habit and so free in 
their growth that the necessity for any special 
manipulation in regard to pinching and stop¬ 
ping is to a large extent obviated. Yet such 
varieties as General Hawkes and others of a 
similar character are not all that one can 
desire in growth. For this reason it is better 
to resort to the operations above-mentioned 
to bring about a plant of bush-like form. 
The question therefore arises, when should this 
be done ? No better time could be ohosen than 
when the plants are 8 inches to 10 inches in 
height, and at such a time tho point should be 
pinched out of each shoot. This will have the 
effect of inducing lateral growths to appear at 
the axils of most of the upper leaves. By keep¬ 
ing the plants fairly dry for a few days, the 
production of the new growths is considerably 
hastened, and when they are seen to be making 
good progress the ordinary system of culture 
must be continued. Ab the new growths attain 
to a length of 6 inches the operation may again 
be repeated, but on no account must this be 
continued after the end of May. Never pinch 
or stop a plant which has been recently repotted; 
wait until it is quite established, when the 
resulting growths will develop with vigour and 
the plant all the more readily appreciate the 

into pots of larger size. 

Planting out ix the open border. 

Any date after the middle of May in most 
seasons may be considered an ideal time in which 
to commence planting out. Of course it is very 
necessary that the plants be carefully hardened 
off, or the ultimate result may not be 
satisfactory. The best position is that with 
a southern aspect. Should anyone not be so 
favoured in regard to position, let me assure 
them that the hardy border Chrysanthemum 
will grow almost anywhere. Where many other 
hardy subjects have failed in a London garden, 
owing to the unhealthy atmospheric conditions, 
together with the lack of sunshine, I have 
known the Chrysanthemum succeed remarkably 
well. The soil of the garden need not be very 
rich. If heavily charged with manurial proper¬ 
ties the growth becomes too vigorous, and does 
not ripen so well as one would like. In fact, any 
ordinary garden soil answers very well. Each 
plant should be allowed at least 3 feet in which 
to develop its growth. The insignificant little 
wraps which are often planted will attain to 
dimensions needing quite this space, and as 
crowding induces the plants to malte sickly and 
unhealthy growths, this rule as to space, espe¬ 
cially for the majority of Japanese sorts, should 
be rigidly observed. Plant firmly, staking each 
plant at the time, also noting that they are 
properly labelled. Should the weather be very 
ary when planting, giveeaeh plant a thorough 
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soaking, and never water again until the time 
arrives to give manurial stimulant unless the 
weather be very dry indeed. 1 

That each plant may ho seen to the best 
advantage arrange in proportionate heights, and 
with a due regard to the harmonious blending-of 
the colours. If it is desired to fill a long border 
with the Early Chrysanthemums place the 
tall sorts at the back, those of medium height 
in the centre, and the pretty little Pompons 
ranging from a foot to 2 Feet in height in the 
front row. By observing this rule, a grand 
bank of plants, each carrying a large quantity 
of blossoms, may be had in perfection during 
September and October, a timd yvhen the 
majority of hardy flowers are over autL the 
garden usually looking its worst. SntaAl circular 
beds may be filled in the same mantie*-,^Ihcirig 
the tallest plants in tho centre of • tho Jgijs, 
working down to the front in the a&itio. way ios 
that observed in the long border. Plants placed 
individually here and there in’ a mixed burster 
do much to brighten it in the dull season,.,and 
when the frost has crippled most other'-subjects 
their value is all the more appreciated. But 
massing the plants, paying a strict regard to the 
harmony of colouring, is, no doubt, the most 
successful method to adopt, and as a dozen or 
two plants will bring about this result and the 
oost is comparatively small, they are within the 
reach of the humblest gardener. Planting the 
November and December flowering varieties out 
in the open is quite a mistake, because the 
weather is against them. . ' ' ■ ' ' 

Selection of varieties. 

I will give a selection of Japanese and Pompon 
kinds respectively, stating as near as possible 
their respective heights grown .under ordinary 
conditions. ThisBbould ioabl- all desirous of 
planting a collection of determining for thejm- 
selves the position in the border beatsuited for 
each variety. Let each person -remember that 
the majority of the sorts here recommended 
should never be disbudded, except in those cases 
specially mentioned, and then only to a limited 
extent. - 

Japanese varieties. ‘ 

Ryecroft Glory. —The best of the orange- 
yellow flowers, seen in perfection during mid - 
October. It is a very strong grower. Height 
about 3 feet. Disbud slightly. . . 

Harvest Home. —One of the best of recent 
additions, and will flower from early September 
until the middle of October. The colour is 
bright crimson, flashed and tipped with gold. 
Height, 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches. Do not disbud. 

Mme. Marie Masse. —One of the grandest 
of the new French introductions ; it blooms in 
September. The colour is lilac-mauve.. Capital 
branching habit and dwarf, not more than 2 feet 
to 2§ feet high. Do not disbud, as tlie blossoms 
develop evenly and freely. One hundred and 
fifty blossoms will develop quite easily on each 
plant. 

Mme. Eulalie Morel A very lovely flower. 
Colour, deep cerise, shaded gold in the centre. 
Height, 2$ feet. This is another recent acquisi¬ 
tion. Blossoms in September. 

Comtesse Foucher de Carisl. —This is the 
best of its colour for October. Colour, bright 
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Conservatory. 

One of the most effective plants just now is Plumbago 
capensis, either planted out in the border and not over¬ 
trained or in a pot trained round a wire trellis. The white 
variety of this is not so popular as the blue. Blue flowers 
are scarce just now in the conservatory. Those who want 
more blue flowers should grow Trichilia cosrulea. It is a 
soft-wooded herbaceous greenhouse plant which at this 
season throws large heads of blue flowers that last some 
time. It is easily raised from seeds, cuttings, or division, 
aid nice little specimens can be had in 6-inch pots. Weak 
stimulants can oe given when the flower-spikes appear. 
Liquid-manure may be given to Azaleas and Camellias 
now to help in swelling up the buds, but it must be weak 
and clear. Sulphate of ammonia will give colour to the 
foliage and size to the blossoms, and it acts quickly, 
which is sometimes important. Lilies of the lanofoliuin 
section will soon be coming into flower, and may have 
liquid-manure. Do not be in a hurry to cut Lilies down 
a < soon as the flowers fade. Let the stem ripen off before its 
removal. Lilies should never be altogether dried—that is, 
never permitted to get dust-dry and remain in that 
condition any time. If the scales of the bulbs shrivel then 
vitality is lowered. If a Lily bulb is examined its struc¬ 
ture will soon show that it should not be dried off in the 
way one might dry off a Tulip or Hyacinth. Tuberous 
Begonias, especially the double varieties, are very effective 
now; give a weak stimulant occasionally. It is time that all 
the show and fancy Pelargoniums were cut down and the 
cuttings put in. 1 wonder what has become of the old- 
fashioned fancy Pelargoniums which used to be regularly 
exhibited thirty to forty years? The show varieties 
remain, though not in their purity, but the fancies have 
disappeared, or nearly so. Put in cuttings of Fuohsias 
now. Cuttings rooted now and grown on slowly all winter 
near the glass will be far in advance of anything rooted 
in spring. It will soon be time to shake out and repot the 
earliest Freesias. Six to nine bulbs may be placed in a 
6-inch pot They must not be plunged overhead as others 
usually are. They will do in a cold frame or will come 
on outside for a time. Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Solan urns 
planted out must not be forgotten. Cuttings of the young 
shoots of the latter will strike now in a close frame. It 
will soon be time to pass the spade round the Salvias just 
to check the roots in preparation of removal. 

Stove. 

Most of the table-plants are produced in the stove, 
and these cannot always be improvised. Maiden-hair 
Ferns can generally be had in 5-inch pots, and these 
should be grown in sets, say a set of A. elegans, another 
of A. Farleyense, another of A. gracilUmum, and Williams!, 
nil of which are suitable for the work. Crotons, Dracaenas, 
Pmdanus Veitchi, Cocos Weddelliana,Coladium argy rites, 
and small plants of Araucaria excelsa may sometimes be 
used for a change. The variegated form of Cyperus 
alternifolius is a pretty plant in small pots, and there are 
several feathery Grasses from Japan which will come in 
useful. To have these and other similar plants in flret-rate 
condition young plants must be struck and grown on 
annually. Phrymum variegatum is rather a pretty Maranta- 
like plant, easily grown, and will, I think, make a useful 
decorative subject. I bought half-a-dozen at a sale in 
London last year and now we have a good stock of it It 
is easily increased by division in spring ; the foliage comes 
green at first and colours up later. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Asters will be poor unless they have been mulched and 
watered, and though a sprinkle with the hose at the close 
of a hot day is very refreshing to exhausted plants, this 
sprinkle must not be regarded as watering. Enough 
should be given twice a week to reach the bottom roots, if 
the plants are to do well. The same remark applies to all 
plants which require watering at all. Some things with 
us have gone through all the hot weather without a drop 
of water, and have never done so well in a damp Beason. 
The growth is shorter, but the blossoms are even more 
numerous and quite as good. Among the plants which 
seem to benefit by the dry weather are the Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, both double ana single. The latter are now 
masses of bloom. Coreopsis grandiflora, the Rudbeckios, 
0entaure&8, Chrysanthemum maximum, Alstroemerias, 
Achillea The Pearl, Starworts, Gypsophilas, and Solidagos 
are strong and floriferous, in spite of the heat and drought, 
without watering. Carnation layers must be watered 
regularly to get roots formed early, so that well-rooted 
plants may be ready to pat out early in October, so as to 
get well established before winter. Late-planted Carna¬ 
tions very often perish through the lifting, drying effect 
of frost. To do Carnations well in difficult situations the 
beds should be prepared early, and, if possible, some fresh 
loam and old cow-manure, with a good sprinkling of soot, 
should be worked into the land and thoroughly inter¬ 
mixed. If there are wireworms in the soil the best course 
is to stir it up frequently and let the birds have a chance 
at them. Birds soon appear on freshly-stirred land. 
Instinct teaches them to look there for food, and, as a 
rule, they find it. Pinks rooted under h&ndiights should 
be got out in good time. Cuttings will root now, though 
they will he longer about it, and, of course, will not make 
such good plants. Remove dead flowers from Roses, 
and give liquid-manure to help late blooms. 

Fruit Garden. 

Wasps are getting troublesome in many places, and if 
some means are not taken for their destruction a lot of 
fruit will be destroyed by them. It is not so much what 
they eat, but they attack and spoil &U the finest fruits, as 
when a hole is mode in a choice Peach, or any other fruit, 
it is useless to place on the table. Bottles of sweetened 
beer, to be useful, should be hung about the trees before 
the fruit begins to ripen. Vineries should have all the 
ventilators covered with hexagon netting or scrim, and it 
must be fitted closely round the opening, os the wasps 
will eat through somewhere, if possible. A simple way of 
getting rid of wasps’-nests is to pour coal-tar down the 
hole. Some people set fire to the tar and burn the wasps 
out; but the tar will settle them if Bimply poured down the 
hole and left. Get the Strawberries intended for forcing 
into the fruiting-pots as soon as possible. Six-inch pots 
are the most suitable. I have forced early fruit in 5-lnch 
pots, but shall never do so again. They take so much 
water. New beds of Strawbernes planted now will bear 
a crop of fine fruit next season. Those who wish to 
market their Strawberries should grow either very early 
kinds or those which come in quite late. Lots of the mia- 
season fruits, when the glut comes, are sold at a price 
which leaves no profit; but early and late fruit, especially 
the former, always pay well. Any wall-trees yet unpruned 
should have immediate attention, and all the leading 
shoots should be nailed in. Remove a leaf or two, n 
necessary, from Peach-trees to get colour into the fruit. 
The battle with insects will, so far as the aphis family is 
concerned, be pretty well over, but the larva of various 
moths are giving trouble, and should be promptly dealt 
with. 


Roses under Glass. 

Give all the air possible to the plants intended for 
forcing. What little pruning is required may soon be 
done, and if any plants require more pot room shift at 
once. No use attempting to grow Roses under glass, or 
indeed anywhere else in poor, hungry soil. It is better if 
good loam cannot be had in the district to send for it 
where it can be had. We do this for Chrysanthemums, 
Pelargoniums, and a few other things, and the satisfaction 
of seeing things doing well is sufficient compensation for 
those who love gardening, and bear in mind this is an 
absolute necessity to those who wish to win prizes at any 
of the shows. Skill and artificial stimulants may do 
something, but they will not enable us to do without 
good loam ae a base for the roots to work in. 

Melons. 

Plants for a late crop may now be planted in a low 
span-roofed house, heated by hot water, though the top- 
heat pipes need not be used very much so long as tbe 
weather keepe mild. Bottom-heat is always essential to 
Melons. Make the bed of soil firm and take the plants up 
with a single stem and do not stop till the top of the 
rafter is reached. Plants ripening off their crop in frames 
should be freely ventilated, especially early In the morn¬ 
ing, os it is important for the foliage to be kept healthy 
as long as possible. As soon as the fruit begins to colour 
discontinue watering, as a lot of water at the last moment 
will spoil the flavour. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Early London and any other Cauliflower the grower 
fancies. It is a good plan to sow now a little of the 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower to come in after the earliest 
crop of Early Lbndon. The early Cauliflowers in a dr}', 
hot season like this are difficult to get good. They burst 
open, and are usually a bad colour, but the Giant comes 
up in splendid form in the hottest season. Scarlet 
Runners, if the flowers drop without setting, must have a 
good soaking of water, and unless the land is in good 
heart liquid-manure will be useful. It is time the Winter 
Onions and Spinach were sown now. Turnips are having 
rather a difficult time, but where help is needed to keep 
the fly at a distance it must be promptly given. A mixture 
of soot and lime sprinkled over the plants early in the 
evening will check them, and earth-stirring is a fine 
remedy. More Turnips may yet be sown. On most soils 
this is the best time to obtain medium-sized bulbs for 
winter. Celery planted during the dry weather must be 
shaded in some simple way, to give the plants a chance of 
getting established. Celery will grow faster now the 
nights are getting longer. Broccoli planted now will 
make small but useful heads. Must be planted firmly and 
well watered in. Tomatoes outside, where water cannot 
be given, are having rather a bad time from drought. 
Frequent hoeine will help them. Keep Cucumbers in 
houses and frames thin of growth. Liquid-manure will be 
useful. Plant a bed of Parsley where shelter can easily be 
given. E. Hobday. 


should lie plunged in frames where a little liotlom-heat is 
available, or in the greenhouse where they may Ije mode 
comfortable. Carnations should be layered without delay, 
using a light and gritty compost for the purpose, and 
keeping this moist. Should the weather continue very 
warm it is well to shade them. Phloxes, Dahlias, Liliums, 
and other subjects need an abundance of water, the 
drought having damaged many promising plants dur¬ 
ing the present season. If not already mulched with 
some nicely • rotted manure let this be done without 
delay. Keep hardy border Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, Helianfchus, and other tall-growing plants 
carefully tied up, or the winds usually experienced during 
the present month may cause sad havoc. Should mildew 
appear on Chrysanthemums, Roses, or any other subject 
in the outdoor garden dust the part affected with flowers 
of sulphur. Remove all spent blossoms from plants as 
they go out of flower, by this means keeping the bolder 
dean and neat. Buds on mid-season and late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will be coming thick and fast now, and these should 
be secured, if good blossoms are wanted. Those plants 
which are grown for decorative work need to be only 
slightly disbudded. An occasional watering with soot- 
water and weak liquid-manure in concentrated form and 
dissolved will be much appreciated by the plants when the 
buds are set Keep all creepers nailed up and tidy. 
Remove all weeds from lawns, and during rainy weather 
a dressing of artificial manure will be very beneficial. 
Greenhouse and conservatory plants must be kept clean, 
and seared foliage and spent blossoms removed. Ventilate 
freely, shutting up the house earlier as the days get 
shorter. The first batch of Roman Hyacinths should be 
planted soon if an early display be desired. Plantain window- 
boxes should be watered with care, constantly overlooking 
them and supplying their wants. Weak doses of manure- 
water occasionally should be given, as most of the useful 
constituents of the soil have been, by this time, absorbed. 
Plants in rooms are often allowed to get very dry, in which 
case stand them in a pail of water until they are thoroughly 
soaked. D. B. Crane. 


THH COMING WHBBTS WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 8th 
to August 15th . 

Sowed Early London and Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers. We adopt the same rule with these as with Cab¬ 
bages. Make two sowings—one the second week in August 
and the other ten days later. Put in cuttings of Tomatoes, 
and also sowed seeds to raise plants for putting out early. 
Runner Beans during a dry time do not always set freely, 
and the other day, seeing the flowers dropping about, we 
syringed the plants, occupying several rows, and have 
repeated this once since, and tne blossoms have ceased to 
drop prematurely. Put in a small frame of Pansy cut¬ 
tings. The shoots to form the cuttings are taken from the 
centre of the plants. Very often, especially a little later 
on, these shoots from the centre of old plants will detach 
with roots. All our Pansies, including Violets for winter 
blooming, have been mulched with Mushroom-manure 
(old beds broken up fine). In a hot season we should fail 
with these aud other things of similar habit without 
mulching. Made up several Mushroom-beds in a shady 
spot outside. They are made in the form of a ridge 3 feet 
wide and 2fr feet high to top of ridge. This shape is equally 
suitable for large buildings, where a series of beds can be 
mode on the floor. Considering the greater bedding sur¬ 
face, they do not use up more manure than beds made flat 
on shelves. A ridge bed 3 feet by 2} feet gives 5 feet of 
bearing surface. We are particular about the source of 
the manure and spawn, and consequently seldom have a 
failure. Manure should be had from a stable where the 
horses have hard food, and cannot be obtained in too fresh 
a condition. When fresh we mix one barrow of loam with 
every four barrows of manure. Mix thoroughly. I.eave 
in a heap till heating freely, turn over again, and make up 
beds. The earth prevents overheating, and absorbs the 
ammonia that will to a considerable extent be driven off 
in the old sweating process. Beds in this way are more 
reliable and lasting. To a very large extent the tempera¬ 
ture of a bed can be regulated when the bed is made up. 
There must be air to cause fermentation, and there must 
be fermentation to produce heat, and there is much danger 
of a firmly-made bed heating violently, especially when 
one-fourth of it is made of loam. Genistas are now 
all outside. The plants have been gone over twice, and 
the young shoots shortened to keep the plants compact, 
and prevent premature flowering, as we want flowers in 
winter. Looked over Vines and Peaches to remove lateral 
growth. These soft, watery shoots are useless for building 
up the trees, and are better pinched off when small. 
Planted a bed of Strawberries, Royal Sovereign and Elton 
Pine being the varieties. The last-named does well with 
me, and is still one of the best, if not the best, late variety. 
Cleared off the Runners from beds intended to be left 
another year. Sowed Orange Jelly and Whitestone 
Turnips. 


Peaches inside and ont. 

It surely pays to help heavily-laden trees with liquid- 
manure. Many seem to he afraid to give manure to 
Peach-trees, and neither should I use manure in the 
borders, but liquid stimulants have always been used more 
or less by those who have excelled in Peach culture. Give 
a quick-acting stimulant to heavily-laden trees just as the 
stoning is approaching completion, and the results will be 
very marked. Our trees have been very heavily—too 
heavily cropped, in fact—but we offered compensation in 
an extra dose of liquid stimulant, or rather, the artificial 
manure was sprinkled over the surface of the border, hoed 
in with a Dutch hoe, and then thoroughly carried down to 
the roots with a soaking of water. 

Window Gardening. 

All plants which have filled their note with roots will be 
benefited by a small quantity of artificial manure scattered 
on the surface and watered in. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 


to under 44 Garden Work}’ may be done j 
a fortnight later than -- » - 

results. 


ork'- may be done from . ten da\ 

»t^Aere ejutily 


ten days to 
“ good 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The present month should be a busy time with all town 
gardeners, as there is much to be done. Cuttings may be 
inserted of the best hardy plants, and these may bfc rooted 
in shallow boxes filled with a gritty compost, or better 
still, in the open border, where there is partial shade. 
Many failures have often been recorded through coddling 
the cuttings during the period of rooting, but this may be 
avoided in future by inserting cuttings in the open border 
of the subjects enumerated below. Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums, Show Pansies and Fancy Pansies, besides 
the very beautiful varieties of the Tufted Pansy (Viola). 
Useful selections of these hardy plants have been given 
from time to time in Gardening. Zonal Pelargoniums may 
be subjected to the same treatment, inserting cuttings 
only of a firm kind. Of course, if it be more convenient 
place the cuttings singly in thumb pots, or about half-a- 
dozen around the edge of a 3-inch pot. Heliotropes, 
Petunias, and Ageratums mav be propagated freely at the 
present time, so, too, may tne Fuchsia, which should be 
valued as a subject for the beds and borders as well as for 
greenhouse decoration. These last few tender subjects 


Lilium Grttyl. —This is a beautiful Lily. It is allied 
to L. canadense, having similar drooping bell-shaped 
flowers in whorls, but the flowers are smaller, less 
expanded, and but slightly reflexed at the tips of the 
petals. They are of a rich crimson-red colour, profusely 
spotted inside with purple-brown. 


" Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parts.— 

Price 6d .; poet free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Porta—This journal 
ie published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form tike 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly wj*«««*■ 
Price It. ; post free. It. 3d. Complete set of volumes of Th* 
Garden/ rom its commencement to the end of 1895, fbrty-eiyht 
vote., price, doth, £31. 

“Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.— 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, <n «A<cA 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to th* issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 6d.; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental spec**, 
with directions for their arrangement, cult art, do. Fifth and 
Popular Edition. Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

... W.C. 
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PLANTS IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 

This is a very delightful subject, as tending to 
get us out of the hard way in which flowers are 
set in gardens. There is too sharp a line 
between the open parterre and the shady wood 
or grove. The last few hot seasons have made 
us think more of the view a Frenchman or an 
Italian takes of shade—that is, as essential for 
his comfort in and near his garden. There are 
no gardens surrounded by more pleasant groves 
than English gardens generally, even small 
gardens having their belt of trees, offering fine 
opportunities Tor flower grouping in light and 


Next we cannot avoid taking into considera 
tion the plants that grow in woody places 
naturally. In our own w’oods we may see hand¬ 
some tall Grasses, Foxglove, large Ferns, 
herbaceous plants like the French Willow and 
the Ragwort, tall Harebells, and many ground 
plants like Primroses. It would, however, be 
a mistake to suppose that there is any hard-and- 
fast line between plants that grow in shady 
places and other vigorous plants, although the 
distinction exists in some degree. There are 
so many differences of climate, elevation, and 
conditions of soil that the plants often run 
together: Foxgloves and Bracken, which are 


Sunflowers by a shady walk. From a photograph by Mr*. Kendall, Galley Hill, Cheadle. 


sliadc, but now for the most part occupied by 
coarse and heavy evergreens, which massed 
together prevent all chance of light and shade, 
and others even shut out the air and beauty of 
any kind, and offer only solid walls of dull 
green. 

The question is how to take advantage of 
these good situations? We cannot do much 
good unless we first destroy the Privet and 
facile evergreens, like Laurels, which overrun 
everything, and then comes the consideration of 
the things which will grow best in such places. 
Shade in gardens varies whether it comes 
from light leaved or heavy trees, so that it is 
impossible to generalise, there are so many | 
different degrees of si 

Diqiti 


gle 


seen happy in the woods of the south, may be 
equally happy on open sunny rocks in the 
north, so that there is an interplay among these 
things which helps us in making our gardens 
more varied and delightful. Not only we have 
to consider wood plants, but a great many 
herbaceous plants of the north would grow 
perfectly in shade, or partial shade, ana we 
could arrange our borders, if we get out of the 
stiff way we have, so as to let the plants run 
from the light into the shade. 

In making borders through groves or shrub- 
beriesj it would be easy to have no hard lino at 
the back of the border, but simply let the 
plants run in and enjoy the shade here and 
there, as they often would do. Where there 


would be any doubt of the choicer herbaceous 
plant* thriving in these conditions there could be 
no doubt as to the result of the larger woodland 
Ferns and such plants as Solomon’s Seal being 
suitable. Among the more interesting plants that 
thrive in the shade are some alpine and moun¬ 
tain plants. Many of these, being shrouded in 
clouas and enduring much rain in cool gorges, 
very often rejoice in shady places. For ex¬ 
ample, none are better in shade than the varie¬ 
ties of the Irish Rockfoil (Saxifraga Geum), 
which carpet the ground in places that the sun 
never touches. Other Rockfoils have the same 
nature, including the large Indian kinds 
and their varieties. The Irises are often very 
beautiful in half-shady places, the finer coloured 
German Irises especially. By planting, too, in 
various aspects, shade and open, we get a 
succession of a lovely flower that under a hot 
sun lasts but a short time. Many flowers that 
we would have with us longer than we usually 
see them have thus a prolonged season. In the 
cooler light their colours have a greater charm 
—the blues more tender, the deeper colours still 
richer. 

Paeonies want partial shade, and are never 
handsomer than in Bubdued light, their colours 
richer and longer lasting than when bleached by 
such hot suns as of late. This is troo especially 
of the frailer single forms, which open out 
quickly under a hot sun and are gone all too 
soon. 

Scores of beautiful plants are happiest in the 
shade—not too dense—but where the sun’s 
rays filter through the tree-leaves. The Rosette 
Mullein (Raniondia) and the Blue Poppy 
(Meconopsis Wallichiana) we always see in 
fullest beauty in shade, yet people put them in 
sunny spots that parch the growth. 

Gardens of living beauty may be made in the 
shade—gardens of greater charm than those 
who know not the store of plants for this purpose 
little dream of, and not confined to the hardy 
plant alone, but including also shrubs as well— 
as the hardy Azaleas. These are never so fine as 
when seen in a wood or colony of trees, their 
colours more intense from the subdued light, 
and the flowers more lasting in the shade. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN BLOOM DURING 
APRIL, MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 
Thebe have of late been so many queries as to 
the best hardy flowers for brightening the 
garden during the spring and summer months, 
that a few notes on the subject may prove of 
interest. In April the Anemones are at their 
best, and many varieties should have a place in 
the garden. The chaste Wood Anemone 
delights in shady nooks, the blue-starred 
Anemone apennina is charming when grown 
around tree-boles in the short Grass, as is the 
beautiful Anemone Robinsoniana, the pale, 
silvery-blue of which is well set off by the green 
of surrounding mossy bank or Grass. The 
Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) with purple 
blossoms is a striking plant when in bloom, and 
the small golden Anemone ranunculoides, 
with its Buttercup-like flowers is very 
attractive where it succeeds and blooms 
freely. The well-known Poppy Anemone (A. 
coronaria), in its various named strains, and the 
Scarlet Windflower (A. fulgens) create fine 
breadths of colour, the vivid vermilion tint and 
simple form of the latter being especially pleas¬ 
ing. There are many plants of low habit well- 
adapted for flowering in the rockery during 
April, amongst which the Arabis, which com¬ 
mences to bloom very early in the year, will 
still continue its display, meriting its appella¬ 
tion of “ Mountain Snow,” while the golden 
Alyssum saxatile, the purple and pink Aubrie- 
tiaa, the white Cardaniine trifolia, and Iberis 
correrefolia, with the brilliant deep-blue Gentian 
and Gentianella, clothe the spaces with their 
diverse hues. The Wood Lily (Trillium), some¬ 
times, on account of its three white petals and 
three-lobed leaves called “ Trinity-flower,” is 
very beautiful, the form best known in gardens 
being T. grandiflorum, a new introduction, 
T. sessile californicura being, however, still finer. 
The Trilliums are best suited by a peaty soil 
and are partial to shade. Of the Fritillaries, 
F. Meleagris alba and F. aurea are the most 
desirable, though F. Meleagris (the Snake’s- 
head Fritillary), is quaint and interesting. 
The Lyre-flower ^i^en|r|a- pp.®ctabilis), and the 
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Giant Leopard’s-bane (Doronicum plantagipeum 
excelsum Harpur-Crewe) are two fine April 
fl wers, the former’s bending bloom-shoots, 
8 added with pink blossoms, being exceedingly 
g aceful, while the latter produces a lavisn 
d -play of large golden stars. Two Geums, 
G montanum (yellow), and G. coccjneum 
(scarlet), bloom at this time, and a rarely-seen, 
but charming flower, Shortia ga]acifolia,„ best 
suited to the rockery, expands its white iTiells 
towards the end of the month. Adonis vernalis 
i; another showy 6pring-flowering perennial 
W’hieh, with finely-cut leafage, bears large 
yellow flowers 3 inches in diameter. Campanula 
glomeratn, one of the earliest Bellflowers to 
bloom, produces its purple flowers at the close 
of April, as dses Verbascum plunniceum, wTiicli 
throws up long spikes of showy blossoms to a 
height of 3 feet. Myosotis dissitiflora should be 
largely grown, for few things are more beautiful 
than the azure carpet that it spreads beheath 


blooming through the greater part of May, and 
Coreopsis grandiflora commences a display that 
lasts weft. into the autumn. The first of the 
Day Lilies (H6merocallis flava) opens its clear 
yellow scented flowers in ouick succession, 
while Dictamnus Fraxinella (The Burning Bush) 
and its white variety, Delphinium nudicaule, 
and the handsome Erigeron speciosus all merit 
mention, as desirable additions to the herbaceous 
border. Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride, at this 
time is conspicuous with its ivory-white flow’er - 
scapes, with which the scarlet spires of Heuchera 
sanguinea make an effective contrast. May is 
pre-eminently the month of the Iris, the German 
Flag section being at their best; of these, the 
most beautiful white is Princess of Wales, 
though Florentine, white, turning to faint 
lavender, is good and very free-blooming. 
Flavescens is a handsome sulphur and atro- 
purpurea, as its name implies, a very dark 
purple. I. pallida and pallida dalmatica are 



A shady walk through Ferns. (See p*go 345.) 


h igher growing subjects in the spring. The fair 
Poet’s Narcissi never look fairer than w r hen 
springing from out the sky-blue of the Forget- 
me-not, which also shows off the vermilion of 
the scarlet-turbaned Tulips to the best advan¬ 
tage. No spring garden would be complete 
without bulbs, and many of the later Narcissi 
and Tulips, as well as Scilla amapa and S. 
italica, with Omithogalums, will enhance the 
beauty of the April garden. 

May. 

The graceful white flowered St. Bernard’s 
Lily (Anthericum Liliastrum) and St. Bruno’s 
Lily (A. Liliago), of both of which there is a 
larger form known as major, commence to pro¬ 
duce their white blossoms ere the conclusion of 
the month, and. the hybrid Aquilegias, con¬ 
spicuous for their delightful shades of colour 
and elegance of form, a picture <|f ex'c’eed- 

ing i -ftTv ! ' 8 


tw’o lovely Irises of the Flag section, of dif¬ 
ferent shades of lavender, and sweetly scented- 
Madame Chereau, Victorine, Queen of the May, 
and Celeste are other valuable Flag Irises. The 
Spanish Iiis (1. XipluonVis also a May bloomer ; 
of whiles, Snow Queen is one of the best kinds. 
Golden King is a line orange, Canary-bird a good 
yellow’, and Celestial a pleasing blue. Iris 
sibirica, slqnder-leaved and purple-flowered, 
forms a large clump if left undisturbed and is 
decidedly ornamental. The first of the Lilies is 
L. pyrenaicura, its blooms being chrome-yellow’ 
with scarlet anthers. L. umbellatum with its 
orange-red flowers is usually also to bo classed 
amongst May blossomers. Libcrlia grandiflora 
produces spikes of snow’y flowers among grassy 
foliage, and though little known is well worth a 
place in the gaiafen. The Lily of the Valley is 
of course indispensable, its fragrant bells being 
in great request fo'r indoor decoration. Tufted 
Pansies are very beautiful, and their season of 
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bloom lasts well into the summer, as does that 
of Myosotis dissitiflora in partially shaded 
situations. The latter plant propagates itself 
by self-sown seedlings, and tne Pansies may 
be easily raised from cuttings. Of Poppies the 
most striking is the giant Papaver bracteatum, 
whose huge scarlet flower-heads are sometimes as 
much as a foot across. The pretty Welsh Poppy 
(Meconopsis cambrica) with its yellow flowers 
and elegantly-cut foliage is always admired, and 
the Iceland Poppies (P. nudicaule), orange, 
white, and yellow’, are also vory effective. Pap¬ 
aver pilosum, a seldom-seen Poppy, has frail- 
petalled blossoms of an apricot-buff t int, a colour 
rare in the garden. The Tree-Paeonies towards 
the close of the month are usually at their best, 
and the prodigious blooms of the newer varie¬ 
ties are most striking. Reine Elizabeth, flesh- 
coloured, is one of the beet, and lactea fragrans, 
Louise Mouchelet, and Triomphe de Vander- 
maslen, are all good varieties. Herbaceous 
Pteonies are almost equally fine, two very 
beautiful varieties being albiflora and Emodi, 
both single whites. White Pinks are, or should 
be, in every garden, and of these Mrs. Sinkins 
is the finest, though it has the drawback of 
splitting badly in the calyx. Polemonium 
cceruleura (Jacob’s Ladder) and its white varia¬ 
tion are cottager’s flowers, but are none the 
less worthy of a place in the wild garden, where 
in company with the tall Meadow Rue (Thalic- 
trum aquilegifolium), Monkshood (Aconitum 
Napellus), Lupines, and Solomon’s Seal, they 
will afford a pleasing effect. Fair Maids of 
France (Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.) bearing 
a profusion of white rosette-like flowers are 
deservedly favourites, and the old double white 
Rocket (Hesperis matronalis alba fl.-pl.) is one 
of the most charming flowers in existence, its 
perfume on dewy evenings being exquisite. 
This flower is often at its best in cottagers’ 
gardens, where it may be seen growing with 
great vigour. It succeeds best if replanted in a 
fresh spot every autumn. Senecio Doronicum 
is a showy plant of the Groundsel family, and 
bears bright yellow blossoms, while tne old 
Tradescantia virginica is valuable on account of 
the rich purple of its flowers. 


CULTURE OF THE GUERNSEY LILY. 

The plant called the Guernsey Lily is not a 
native of that island, for Japan is tne country 
where it grows naturally. Some ship from 
China happening to touch at Guernsey, and 
having some roots of this beautiful flow’er, 
by accident several of them were dropped on 
shore ; they grew, and so pleased the inhabi¬ 
tants by their flowers, that they have since 
been largely propagated. There is scarcely 
any flow’er in the vegetable w'orld that excel’.a 
the Guernsey Lily for beauty, though nature 
has denied it fragrance. The flowers ari.se 
from a bulbous root before the leaves appear, 
and aro supported on a naked firm stalk of 
about a foot high. At the top of this stalk 
is the spathe, or sheath, and out of this the 
flowers proceed, w’hich are very beautiful, red, 
bespangled with gold. The filaments are of a 
pale and delicate red, with purple anthers, and 
the stylo is gracefully terminated by a trifid 
purple stigma These flow’era w'ill be in their 
full glory in October, and after they are over 
the leaves appear. These also are not destitute 
of beauty; they are of an oblong shape, 
moderately broad, of a beautiful green colour, 
and smooth. 

The culture of the Guernsey Lily may next 
be considered. We receive them every year 
in the month of July or August, therefore, 
against the time of their arrival let a compost 
be prepared for their reception, consisting of 
the soil from a fresh light pasture, intermixed 
w’ith sand and very rotten dung. This compost 
should be formed, and the whole turned over at 
intervals, and well mixed, for at least a year 
before it is wanted. Strong earth should be 
avoided, for Guernsey soil is sandy, or inclined 
thereto, and there they grow and flourish to 
perfection ; this, in some respect, has taught us 
their true culture. The bulbs having arrived, 
and the compost prepared, let a sufficient num¬ 
ber of pots, of the size of those common for 
Auriculas, bo in readiness, according to the 
number of bulbs ; fill the pots with compost, 
and plant a single bulb in each pot. Thefee ppt$ 
are aesigned ilw(f,!a*n<f, having marked 
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out a place, set them in rows of what breadth 
you please, so that they can conveniently be 
managed ; let the pots be' placed close to each 
other, and fill the cavities between with any 
common mould ; then hoop the beds for the con¬ 
venience of covering them when too great a 
quantity of rain falls. By thus plunging the 
pots, the roots will keep so cool and moist as to 
require little or no watering, which is very 
injurious to these plants. In October, or 
earlier, the flower-buds will show themselves, 
but not all; this is a reason why they should 
be planted in pots, so that the flowering plants 
may be collected and placed together. For this 
purpose let a shed be prepared for their reception 
(an Auricula stage will t>e very suitable). This 
shed or stage should be in an open exposure, and 
guarded from violent winds, but where they can 
have the benefit of sun and air. Gentle water¬ 
ing should now be frequently bestowed on them, 
and the Bhed should be uncovered in fine weather, 
and constantly covered in wet, otherwise the 
beauty of the flowers would be diminished. 
In hot weather also they should be screened 
from the heat of the sun, for this will hasten 
their decay. With these precautions the 
flow-ers will exhibit their beauty for 
nearly a month, after which they 
gradually decay. When the flowers 
are past the pots should be put in 
their former place, where they may 
stand all the winter. They should 
be covered in great rains or hard 
frosts, and this management will be 
l>etter than placing them in a green¬ 
house, or mirier hot-bed frames, where 
the roots are always weakened and 
rendered less capable of flowering 
strongly. The operation must be re¬ 
peated next year; about the begin¬ 
ning of July the top earth should be 
taken out of the pots, and fresh com¬ 
post put in its place. In October 
more flowers than in the preceding 
year will probably appear ; and this 
work should be repeated for about 
four years, when the roots must be 
entirely taken up and divided and 
replanted in fresh mould ; a particu¬ 
lar spot should be assigned for the 
offsets, which need not be planted in 
pots, but in beds, made of the same 
compost, at about 4 inches asunder. 

These offsets may be expected to 
flower in about three years ; and by 
this time a very large number of 
flowering roots will be obtained. 

W. 

Making wooden steps 
pretty. —In addition to the plants 
to make wooden steps pretty as sug¬ 
gested in Gardening, July 25, a very 
pretty effect is obtained in spring if the 
steps are open by planting Primroses 
thickly between the “treads.” You 
can see this feature in great beauty at 
one of the stations in the New Forest, 
and the Primroses seem to delight in 
the shadow of the steps, and form a 
thick mass of flow'ers between.—E. T. 

Mulching flower-beds.— The prolonged 
drought has once more brought prominently 
before owners of gardens the value of mulching 
the surface, for in the south of England, where 
the soil is very porous, and the amount of sun¬ 
shine much higher than in the midlands or the 
north, thevvorkof watering has not only been very 
heavy, but the results are by no means so good 
as when a mulching of some kind is used. The 
material employed may be made to answer two 
distinct purposes. Manure from the cow-yard 
is employed for Rose-beds and Vine borders, 
with the object of feeding the roots, as well as 
conserving the moisture; hut most of the mulch¬ 
ings employed in the flower garden are simply 
to keep the roots cool and shaded from the 
effect of overdrying by the sun’s rays, and to 
grow Begonias and similar plants a good coat- 
of Cocoa-fibre answers as well as anything, for 
it looks neat and trim, reduces the need for so 
much watering, and the tubers may be safely 
left in the beds later in the autumn than they 
could be in bare beds. Ordinary manure is un¬ 
sightly in the flower garden as a top-dressing, but 
where the Peat-Moss-litter is used in the stables 


some manurial element in it. Where Moss is 
easily obtainable it ,makes a very neat mulching 
and plants succeed well with their roots covered 
with this, natural covering. Of course, these 
remarks apply more especially to flower-beds 

E lan ted with ordinary plants, for where carpet- 
edding is practised the plants are made to 
mulch, or rather carpet, the soil all over so that 
the need for shading the soil is done away with ; 
but in this caso the plants being mostly shallow 
rooting ones, the need for plenty of artificial 
moisture is not got rid of, ana carpet-bedding, if 
done well, needs an unlimited supply of water. 
—J. G., Gosport. 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS IN THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums when placed 
under happy conditions. Mr. Goble, who 
kindly sent the photograph, writes:—“The 
‘ Geraniums ’ have been Fully exposed to the east 
in the open air all through last winter. The 
window-box is filled with Mme. Crousse, and 
the Rtems hang down fully 3 feet, and are now 


used in the open air the night dews make the 
ground damp enough to render the sack an 
acceptable hiding-place for the earwig, who 
prefers a dry bed ; but under a glass-roof it is 
as well to damp the floor of the greenhouse 
well the last thing at night, and then to lay the 
dry, crumpled-up sacks upon it. It is astonishing 
with what rapidity earwigs increase if systematic 
war is not waged against them, and even when 
this is done their numbers show but little 
reduction.—8. W. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ^SCHYNANTHUS. 

During the latter part of the summer and often 
well on into the autumn the bright blossoms of 
several species of /Eschynanthus form a very 
prominent feature in the stove, yet, though they 
readily lend themselves to different modes of 
culture, their merits are frequently not suffi¬ 
ciently recognised. There are several species 
in cultivation, and in some cases they are a 
good deal alike in general features; hence 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums (Mme. Crousse and Souv. de Charles Turner) in an Isle of Wiprht garden. From a 
photograph by Mr. E. Goble, Walcot Nursery, Monkton-street, Ryde. 


very fine. Those on the wall are Mme. Crousse, 
Souvenir de Chas. Turner, and a few tall- 
growing Zonals. They reach 7 feet high, and had 
no protection whatever. Of course, the dark- 
coloured flowers are not very showy in the 
photograph, but the plants as they grow are 
quite a picture. The house is situated on the 
I Strand, Ryde, and is in the occupation of Mr. 
Jas. Batchelor, verger of Holy Trinity Church, 
but an old gardenor, who served his first years 
of gardening in Messrs. Keynes’ Nursery, Salis¬ 
bury. It is very rare for Pelargoniums to pass 
so well through the winter, oven in this island.” 


it may be emp 
the additional merit 


958.— Destroying earwigs.— A good 
' trap for earwigs, and one that accommodates a 
greater number than hollow Bamboo sections, 
crumpled bits of paper, and flower-pots filled 
with hay, is an ordinary sack, folded loosely 
on the ground. I found this out by chance when 
exhibiting Chrysanthemums w'hich were badly 
damaged by these pests. The sacks when 
l shaken out in the morning used often to contain 
100 earwigs each, and in this manner many 
thousands were slain during the summer and 
autumn. The other methods w r ere also used. If 


where space is limited two or three distinct 
forms are all that are needed. In selecting 
three I should be inclined to name two old 
forms—viz., *E. grandiflorusand .E. Lobbianus, 
and the charming little JE. Hildebrandi, which 
has for a couple of seasons at least formed such 
a brilliant feature at Kew, where it flow’ers 
much earlier in the year than the other kinds. 
Of these JE. grandiflorus is more compact in 
growth than several of the others, ana forms 
quite a bushy plant from IS inches to 2 feet 
in height, clothed with oblong lanceolate leaves 
3 inches or nearly so in length, and of a deep 
green tint. The blossoms, w'hich are borne 
in large clusters on the point of every shoot, 
are peculiarly curved, and of a bright orange- 
scarlet colour. JE. Lobbianus is far more 
of a trailer than this last, and the long, 
slender branches are clothed in a regular man¬ 
ner with small deep green leaves, w'hilo the 
flowers, which spring from a dark purple cup¬ 
shaped calyx, are of a rich bright red, quite dis¬ 
tinct from the preceding. JE. Hildebrandi, 
when but 3 inches or 4 inches high, flow'ers so 
freely that its brilliant orange-scarlet coloured 
blossoms form gjujto f a. | qompact mass. I have 
not seen this ck&rming species other than at 
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Kew, and it does not occur in any nurseryman’s 
catalogue that I h&ve perused. 

The culture of the various species of A5schv* 
nanthus is not at all difficult, and they readily 
adapt themselves to various modes of treatment. 
In the first place they may be grown in pots in 
the orthodox manner if the pots are well drained 
and the soil used is principally fibrous peat, 
with a good sprinkling of sharp sand and some 
live Sphagnum mixed with it. Next they may 
be grown in suspended baskets, and tnis is 
perhaps the best way to show their beauty. 
,E. Lobbianus is particularly adapted for this 
mode of cultivation, as the long pendulous 
shoots, clothed in a very regular manner with 
their dark green leaves, form a very 
pleasing object at all seasons, and from 
August onwards for two or three months 
its beauty is greatly enhanced by the clusters of 
brightly "coloured blossoms. A third method, 
by means of which very effective specimens can 
be obtained, is to take a piece of dead Tree-Fern 
stem and set it in the centre of a pot, the 
*Eschynanthus being planted in the soil with 
which the base of the Fern stem is surrounded 
to keep it in position. Now, if the shoots as 
they grow are secured to the stem by a few pegs 
and a little live Sphagnum Moss to maintain a 
certain degree of moisture, they quickly attach 
themselves to the stem by roots produced from 
various parts of the branches, with the result 
that in time they form a dense mass, and grown 
in this way they are when in flower very 
effective. All the species will succeed with 
liberal supplies of water during the growing 
season, but at the same time it should be borne 
in mind that they are naturally epiphytes, hence 
ample drainage must in every case be ensured, 
as the roots, which are not particularly 
numerous, are very impatient of stagnant 
moisture. H. 


Pleroma macranthum floribundum. 

—The typical form of Pleroma macranthum was 
introduced in the early sixties, and for the 
last twenty years has been a fairly well-known 
plant. For flowering in a rather warm 
greenhouse (what is known as intermediate) 
there is no plant that makes a more effective 
display during the latter half of the year. 
Even iii a cool greenhouse or winter garden 
it thrives well enough to be always worth 
a place, although the flowers are not so 
large, neither is the foliage so vigorous and 
handsome as when treated to a little more heat. 
The leaves are from 4 inches to 6 inches long, 
ovate in outline, the surface rugose and downy, 
and traversed by the three prominent veins run¬ 
ning lengthwise that are so constant a feature 
in the Melastomads. In this note I desire more 
particularly to draw attention to the variety 
knowm as floribundum. The flowers of the ordi¬ 
nary 1*. macranthum aro each 0 inches to 
4 inches across, but in the variety just men¬ 
tioned they are, as a rule, close upon 9 inches in 
diameter, and occasionally 7 inches. This 
enormous width of flower is accompanied by 
such breadth and substance in the petals that 
there is no spaco between them, and they give 
to the flow’er a fulness which, combined with 
the brilliant blue-purple colour, makes the indi¬ 
vidual blossom the showiest perhaps of all stove 
and greenhouse plants.—13. 

Tuberoses for late flowering. -Where 
these are grown specially for late or midwinter 
work, they are best potted at the end of May or 
early in June. To defer the potting later than 
this will not only materially affect the number 
of flowers on any one spike, but I believe it also 
accelerates blindness. As good Tuberoses in 
winter are by no means too plentiful, particu¬ 
larly after the end of November, endeavour 
should bo made to pot the bulbs at the right 
time. After the potting is completed, the bulbs 
are best plunged in the open in Cocoa-fibre or 
ashes. Here the growth will be very slow from 
the first. By the middle of August, however, 
some of the forwardest will be pushing forth 
spikes, and at this stage they will need slight 
protection at night. Where the spikes are not 
as yet appearing the plants will be quite safe for 
a week or two longer. 8o far as my experience 
goes, I have found it best to get the spikes fully 
6 inches above the pot by the first week of Sep¬ 
tember, as there is mor e likelihood of these 
coming away well. TlTt^ a ^°^ ari 
those 1 spi^^S^hboh ^utuum. 


The use of small-sized pots for these late batches 
is one of the best aids to the flowering of the 
Tuberose. Red-spider and thrips are very 
troublesome at times, but if the plants are fre¬ 
quently syringed, these may be in a measure 
checked. While still in the frames I am rather 
partial to overhead watering with either soot- 
water or liquid-manure. Soot-water may also 
be freely used for syringing till the flowers begin 
to expand. This and Quassia-water, with a 
moist atmosphere, will do much to keep red- 
spider and thrips in check.—E. 


HIBISCUS ROSA-SINENSIS. 

In a former note on Hedychium Gardnerianum 
the fact that there are many so-called stove 
plants which can be grown in an ordinary 
conservatory, from which frost is excluded, is 
mentioned. Another notable example of this is 
found in the Chinese Hibiscus, the common 
Shoe-flower of India, the blooms of which the 
natives use instead of blacking. It is one of a 
race of plants with brilliant blossoms 6 inches 
across, of intense red colour, and most elegant 
shape. This plant certainly enjoys a consider¬ 
able amount of heat, but it will also bear cold 
without dying, although the foliage drops when 
the temperature goes below 45 degs. This 
is to be avoided, if possible, as it puts off the 
season of blooming until late in the summer, 



A flower-spray of the Scarlet Hibiscus (Hibiscus Rosa- 
sinensis). From a photograph by Mrs. Richmond, 
The Woodlands, Lustleigh, Devon. 


and sometimes so weakens the plants that it 
does not flow'er at all during that season. But 
in any greenhouse in which a night temperature 
of from 48 degs. to 50 degs. can be maintained, 
these splendid flowers can be grown. They 
should be kept rather dry in winter (although 
the foliage must not be allowed to droop) and 
placed in a warm and sheltered corner, well 
away from the glass, during frost. 

In February they should be repotted, shakiug 
out about half the old soil, and substituting a 
rich, light compost of good loam, leaf-mould, old 
hot-bed stufl, soot, ana sand ( the latter three in 
small quantities only), while the half of the 
whole quantity should be turfy loam, good 
drainage being laid in the pot, which must be 
dean inside and out. From this time the plants 
will begin to grow quickly, and they should 
have a moist, warm atmosphere (such as that 
of a vinery,) or be syringed daily if in a green¬ 
house. By the end of April the Scarlet Hibis¬ 
cus (H. Rosa-sinensis) should be a mass of buds, 
which w ill open early in June without difficulty 
if the plants are kept well watered and abso¬ 
lutely free from green-fly, which destroys the 
buds very quickly if allowed to do so, and 
should be removed at once, either with a soft 
brush and soapy water or by fumigation. 

Later on the exquisite apricot flowers of 
H. lutea are available, each bearing a deep 
claret star in the centre, and a Tong ana 
elegant golden tassel. Small plants of the 
Hibiscus (such as here represeuted), about 


18 inches in height, can be had in small 
pots, ready to slip into bowls for drawing-room 
decoration, and few more effective plants can be 
seen than these when well grown. They are 
also useful to give colour to the foreground of a 
tropical border in the garden, when they should 
be sunk to the rim in their pots about the 
middle of June, but must be well supported with 
water and liquid-manure, or soot-water, in a 
clear, thin state, should be given twice a w^eek. 
The plants should be housed before the frosts 
begin in late September, and at this time are 
often covered with buds, which will, however, 
require a hot-house temperature to induce them 
to open in winter. If given larger pots the 
plants make growth in proportion, but the 
amount of flow ers as compared to foliage will be 
equally reduced. As a largo plant, however, 
the Chinese Hibiscus is very handsome, and 
small plants can easily be obtained from cuttings 
in summer, which will root readily in sandy 
soil if placed in a moist, cool spot under glass, or 
the pot containing them can be placed in a 
cutting-box, containing a few inches of damp 
ashes at the bottom, and the top covered with 
pieces of glass. I. L. Richmond. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A COTTAGE GARDEN IN DEVONSHIRE. 
Where Nature has her way (as in these rural 
spots) there is a wild luxuriance of beauty as 
lovely in its proper place as the trimly-decked 
gardens of the mansion. 

The rustic porch is wreathed with Clematis 
and “Glory” Roses; the singular projecting 
chimney, ugly in itself, is made beautiful by 
Virginian Creeper and white Jasmine. Cotone- 
aster reaches high between the windows (deck¬ 
ing the whitewashed w^alls w ith its red berries 
in wdnter), and Myrtles, sturdy and old, add to 
the thicket of greenery. 

In spring the air around the cottage is laden 
with the rich scent of Wallflowers, double 
Daisies and Forget-me-not making a rare show 
under the south wall. Then the Columbines, in 
delicate variety, with blue “Jacob’s Ladder,” 
yellow Day Lilies, and scarlet Anemones come 
up in masses, with Lilies of the Valley and 
Violets in quiet corners. Honeysuckle, of the 
old richly-tinted kind, and Cabbage Roses aro 
still to be found in such gardens, Moss Roses, 
too, and the sweet “ Maiden’s Blush,” with 
scent richer by far than many of our modern 
Roses can boast, magnificent in colour and form 
as they are. 

The old grey thatch, embroidered with 
exquisitely-tinted Mosses, is a beauty in itself. 
Its brilliant shades of crimson, green, and yel¬ 
low shining like velvet in the sunshine ; and the 
little lattice windows suit the old-fashioned 
roofing far better than the modern styles, 
although these have their special advantages. 

Hollyhocks are very effective in the cottage 
garden tow r ards autumn, with tall Sunflowers, 
too, and many Asters. Michaelmas Daisies, 
Dahlias, and Flame-flowers (Tritoma Uvaria) 
keep up the glow of cilour until frosts arrive. 
This year Double Violets have bloomed 
throughout the winter here without protection, 
with a few blossoms of the Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, while tho Crocus was in full beauty 
towards the end of January, and the garden was 
never without flowers. 

Lemon Verbena and Mignonette survive the 
cold in sheltered comers, springing to life again 
in spring; and Sweet Teas, Everlasting Peas, 
and Nasturtiums climb over everything at their 
own sweet w ill, making a delicious tangle of fra¬ 
grance and flowers, which (though totally out of 
place in the villa garden) somehow suits the old 
cottage to perfection. U L. R. 

931.—White Lily diseased.—The Lilies 
alluded to have undoubtedly been attacked by 
the “ White Lily disease,” which now seems to 
have spread to almost all parts of the Kingdom. 
Though widely noticed and written on, little 
seems to be known as to the cause of this plague. 
I am inclined to put it down to the importation 
of bulbs from the south of France, for I have 
found that these imported bulbs are always the 
first to show signs of the disease, which often 
entirely passes over bulbs that havo been grown 
in a home garden for some years. As a rule, 
the imported bulbs appear to bloom well for the 
&rbt year after inlrouuctidti, but show signs Qf 
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failure, even if they do not entirely collapse, on 
the second year. In my own garden I had, five 
years ago, a splendid row of a hundred Madonna 
Lilies, which had been imported from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Toulon, and about 2 yards distant 
was a little clump, the present of a cottager. 
The next summer tho Lilies threw up strong I 
flower-stems, but every stem rotted before a 
bloom was able to open ; in fact, I have rarely 
seen a worse case of disease. The bulbs in 
question were then moved to another part of 
the garden, where they still exhibit symptoms 
of the attack—virulent in wet seasons, mild in 
dry ones like the present. All this time the 
cottage Lily has shown no sign of disease, and 
the clump increases in size and beauty year by 
year. For this reason I always advise these 
Lilies being bought out of a garden where they 
have been known to grow healthily for years in 
preference to a purchase of imported bulbs 
being made. Curiously enough, I have been 
told bv one who knows the south of France that 
the Lilies there are not affected by the epidemic 
which attacks them in 
this country, though if 
this really is the case 
I cannot say from 
experience. Many 
growers have put the 
cause of the disease 
down to the damp; 
but this theory is 
quite refuted by the 
behaviour of the Lilies 
of “M. A. R. K.” and 
others which I have 
myself seen in this 
arid summer, unmis¬ 
takably suffering from 
the same complaint. 

In only one case, how¬ 
ever, which has come 
under my notice has 
the blooming been en¬ 
tirely stopped by the 
severity of the attack. 

There seems to be no 
known cure, but a 
good authority advises 
the lifting and drying 
the bulbs in the sun 
for a month or six 
weeks as likely to in¬ 
duce healthier growth 
during the ensuing 
year. In cottage gar¬ 
dens this lovely Lily 
is often seen in the 
greatest perfection, 
sometimes growing in 
heavy, damp soils, 
sometimes on banks 
almost sandy in their 
poverty, sometimes 
m deep shade, some¬ 
times in the full glare 
of the sun, but rarely 
lookingotherwisethan 
contented.—S. W. F. 

981. — Hemero 

eallis. —It is quite 
possible that “ Brins- 
combe’s ” Day Lily 
has been bitten off by 

water-rats, if there are any near his garden. 

I have had Hemerocallises injured by these 
pests ; they bite off the stems and leave them 
lying on the ground. They also act in the 
same manner with Irises, especially the varie¬ 
gated Water Flag and the fronds of Osmunda 
regalis. In one night I lost more than twenty 
plants of Campanula pyramidalis, which were 
dug up and the roots eaten by the same 
animals. If water-rats are out of the question 
it is difficult, as there was no trace of anything 
approaching the plant, to assign a cause for the 
disaster. Slugs are fond of the succulent 
flower-stalks, and often eat them partially 
.hrough close to the ground.—S. 

1165. — Phvsianthus albens. — This 
climber, though rarely met with, is quite hardy 
in the open air in the south-west of England. I 
know of several plants that have flourished and 
bloomed profusely for some years in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. One which rambles up the face of a 
rock produced several seed-pods last autumn 
and ripened its seed. JT is certain^ hardier 
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than the charming Solanum jasminoides, which 
is very generally used as an outdoor climber on 
the soutli-west coast, but which often gets cut 
back in a hard winter. I should be inclined to 
give the Physianthus protection during the 
coming winter, and plant out in a sheltered 
situation, unless “ H. A. Cope ” lives in a very 
bleak district, in the following spring.—S., 
South Devon. 


POMPON DAHLIAS. 

For giving a profusion of flowers in the garden 
during the months of August, September, and 
October very few plants surpass Dahlias. With 
the ordinary show and fancy types in the close- 
petalled section there are almost innumerable 
colours, while the quaint-looking blossoms of 
the Cactus section are distinctly useful, not only 
as garden flowers, but for the decoration of 
vases in the dwelling-house they provide abun¬ 
dant material. The single-flowered varieties 
are of immense service, giving such variety in 


and well manured, so much depending upon 
the growth of the plants to obtain the best 
results. Too little moisture at the roots is 
another cause of failure. Dahlias are voracious 
feeders ; it is surprising what a quantity of 
liquid-manure the plants will assimilate. Heavy 
mulchings of half-decayed manure on the surface 
will do much to render evaporation of moisture 
from the soil less easy. Under the cool condi¬ 
tions in which the roots find themselves when 
mulching is properly carried out the plants make 
satisfactory progress, and in consequence develop 
their blossoms perfectly. 

One other mistake common in many gardens 
is that of allowing the plants to become crowded 
in growth. Where a number of fully developed 
blooms are required the branches should be 
limited to half-a-dozen, which, with sundry side 
shoots, will give a plentiful crop of perfectly 
formed blooms. S. P. 


A bunch of flowers of Pompon Dahlia Guiding 
Park Villas, ] 


Star. From a photograph by Mr. J. Henri, 
laidenhead. 


1. _It is certainly 1 

Goc»gl( 


colour, form, and beauty. Unfortunately, 
though, the blooms are somewhat fleeting in 
the time they last in good condition in a cut 
state. 

Perhaps the most useful of the many Dahlia 
sections is that known'as the Pompon, of which 
the illustration so faithfully represents one 
of the best forms—namely, Guiding Star. Not 
only is this section showy and free-blossoming in 
the garden, but for cutting, the neat, compact 
blooms of the bulk of varieties lend themselves 
so well to almost any form of decoration. The 
blossoms of Guiding Star are largely used for 
wreath-making. One point, too, about the 
Pompon varieties is the number of self-coloured 
kinds, which is a point in their favour, either 
for the decoration of the garden or for cutting. 
Some of the colours are intensely bright, while 
others are soft yellow and even velvety-black. 
Dahlia culture, too, is quite a simple matter. 
The ordinary amateur pays too little atten¬ 
tion to the state of the soil. It is 
important that it should be deeply dug 


Daffodils for planting in clumps.— 

What are the best and handsomest sorts of 
Narcissus for planting 
in clumps in the turf 
in parts of lawn where 
they will be left un¬ 
disturbed?—F. W. M. 

Narcissus Hors- 
fieldi is the best of 
the bicolor section for 
naturalising, it being 
one of the handsomest 
of the trumpet class. 
Emperor, golden-yel¬ 
low, is another very 
fine variety, but is 
more expensive at 

{ >resent. N. obval- 
aris (the Tenby Daffo¬ 
dil), an early yellow, 
grows well in Grass, 
often, indeed, far more 
strongly than in culti¬ 
vated ground. Queen 
of Spain, a late intro¬ 
duction, also does well 
in Grass, and is charm¬ 
ingly distinct in form, 
and of pure golden 
colour. N. incom- 
parabilis Stella is a 
strong-growing vari¬ 
ety and very cheap, 
wfiile Cynosure and 
many others of the 
same section will 
succeed well. Of 
the Poet’s Narcissus, 
Poeticus omatus, the 
early variety, and P. 
recurvu*, the later- 
flowering, will be 
found very effective, 
while many of the 
bunch - flowered or 
Polyanthus section, 


N. p. Grand Mon- 
arque, are quite at 
home when natural¬ 
ised. The bulbs should 
be procured and 
planted as soon as 
possible, in order that they may not lose strength 
by being kept out of the ground, but be enabled 
to form strong roots during the autumn. 

939.— Lifting White Lilies.— “ J. F. 
Southey ” can lift his White Lilies at any time 
now. I prefer in transplanting to move the 
bulbs before the stems have died down, as new 
roots begin to move before this happens. The 
roots should bo disturbed as little as possible, 
and a largo clump lifted with a gooa ball of 
earth and deposited in the new position pre¬ 
pared for it. I have lifted Lilies immediately 
after flowering that have never felt the move, 
but to ensure this the transplanting must be 
carried out with great care and discretion. 
When the ball is in its intended situation, it 
must on no account be broken, but other 6oil 
be filled in around it and well firmed with the 
hands before a watering, which should be a 
thorough one, is given.—S. W. F. 

Transplanting Violets (Berto). —It is both too 
late and too early. They may be moved in September, 
but April ia the beat month for diriding and trapa- 

pianung. Original from 
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roots try a dressing of artificial manure—from 
1 lb. to 2 lb. to square-yard. Have the Vines 
had water enough ? Shanking is sometimes 
caused by dryness at the roots. You may paint 
the Vines for red-spider. Light the fire first to 
make the pipes fairly hot. Lady Downed 
Grape is very subject to scalding, especially 
where close stopping is practised. If it con¬ 
tinues put a thin shade over the Vines for a few 
days till the Grapes are past the scalding stage. 
You appear to be ventilating freely. This is 
important, especially early in the morning, to 
dry up the moisture before the sun gains power. 

Morello Cherries on different 
stocks. —Cherries are much affected by gum¬ 
ming and canker, and to prevent this it is well 
to consider how the trees behave in certain soils, 
and to grow those kinds on the stock least 
subject to disease. It is very annoying when 
the trees have attained a fair size to lose a 
portion of them by canker ; indeed at times the 
whole tree dies, and in many cases what little 
is left is so unsightly that it lias to be rooted 
up. Canker is often attributed to the soil being 
unsuitable. Doubtless such is the case in some 
places, but I am inclined to attribute some 
portion of the evil to the stock on which the 
trees are worked. I do not think the disease 
is caused by severe weather, as last season 
Cherries of all kinds were abundant and good, 
thus showing that severe coid is not injurious. 
I have a great number of the.se trees in various 
forms, and, of course, not all on the same stock. 
The Mahaleb, I find, is the best stock on poor, thin 
soil and the trees make more surface roots, and 
though more food in the way of mulching is 
required, there are much better crops, and the 
trees make a freer growth, with less canker and 
gumming. Those who fail with the Morello in 
this country would do well to 
purchase trees on this stock, as 

- -71 the growth of the trees is all one 

could desire.— 8 . 


indeed, if sent long distances it is well to gather 
them when quite firm, as they ripen rapidly. 
The early kinds, such as Doyenne d’Etc, are not 
worth eating if left on the trees till quite soft, 
as they are then flavourless. Later kinds bear¬ 
ing heavy crops should be fed freely with liquid- 
manure or a good fertiliser, the latter well 
watered in and a mulch given afterwards. 
Owing to drought and heat red-spider in some 
soils will be troublesome, but may be got rid of 
by well syringing the wall trees at sunset. The 
lateral growths of cordon-trained trees should 
l»e stopped, but the leaders must be nailed in if 
the trees have not filled up the allotted space. 

Apples. —The early varieties of eating Apples, 
such as Mr. Gladstone, Irish Peach, ana Red 
Juneating, like early Pears, are best gathered 
before they are quite ripe. These will be 
followed by Devonshire Quarrenden, Worcester 
Pearmain, and Lady Sudeley, and need not 
occupy the winter store, room being found for 
them elsewhere. If the crop is not large it is 
well to gather them in small quantities from 
the trees, and thus lengthen the season. Many 
of the mid-season and late kinds have suffered 


FRUIT, 


NOTES ON PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 
I never saw’ these trees looking better than at 
the present time. Such kinds as Condor, Hale’s 
Early, and others are now giving nice dishes. 
Nectarines are bearing freely and look most 
promising. Unfortunately, we have not got 
any very early Nectarines, and should the new 
kinds prove good in the ODen they will be of 
much value. Now is a good time to assist trees 
bearing heavy crops in the way of liquid-manure 
and a mulch of decayed manure on the surface, 
giving heavy soakiugs of water about tw'ice 
a week on light soils. These trees often 
suffer from want of moisture at the roots and 
red-spider attacks them, causing the fruit to 
be small and worthless. The trees, being planted 
close to walls, are often dust-dry at the roots 
in such seasons as we have had recently. 
Canker and disease would be arrested by giving 
more food and moisture and getting a clean, free 
growth. It is surprising what a lot of moisture 
these trees will take when in a vigorous state, 
(living ample food and moisture at this season 
takes less time than applying remedies to coun¬ 
teract disease. When applying manuro in a 
liquid state it is best given in the evening or in 
dull weather, and those w’ho cannot obtain good 
liquid may with advantage givo a liberal top- 
dressing of some artificial manure. The final 
thinning of the fruit of late kinds should now be 
attended to, and leaves cut away to give colour 
and good flavour. Any shoots should bo tacked 
in if required for covering bare places, and the 
leaders given support. The removal of foreright 
shoots should receive attention, and those 
bearing fruit may be cut back to within three or 
four buds of the fruit. With w all-trees thinning 
out of useless shoots is an important work, as 
crowding means unripened wood. 

Protecting the fruit. —Ants have been 
troublesome among the early Peaches and 
Apricots, and I find they do not like going over 
sawdust soaked with petroleum placed at the 
base of the trees. Slugs will also be a nuisance 
after heavy rains. These are readily got rid of 
by persistent searching at night. They are also 
readily trapped by placing large Lettuce or 
Cabbage-leaves near their haunts and destroying 
them when found. Wasps can be readilv caught 
in large-necked bottles half filled wdth beer and 
sugar. Scott's wasp destroyer is also efficacious, 
but should be used with care, being poisonous. 
Earwigs are often troublesome, and should be 
trapped wdth hollow Bean - stalks and small 
flower- pots filled with hay. A light covering 
of tiffany or muslin w’ill protect the ripe fruit 
for a time, but if covered long the foliage 
suffers. 

A tricots. —These require copious supplies of 
moisture, and even when the fruit is cleared there 
should be no lack of attention in the w’ay of food 
and moisture. The trees should bo encouraged to 
make strong leaders, these being often the salva¬ 
tion of the trees, and the earlier these strong 
grow’ths are matured the better. Continue to 
stop foreright shoots ; in fact, these are best 
pinched in a small state with the finger and 
thumb, not using the knife. Syringing overhead 
should be continued for some time after the fruit 
is cleared. This will keep red-spider clear of the 
foliage and the young growths wdll mature sooner 
if growth is assisted. Mulching should not be 
neglected, as there is ample time for the roots to 
lay hold of the rich food given. Trees that have 
become bare by loss of branches may at this time 
have the shoots laid in, thus furnishing blank 
spaces, and by training now the growth will be 
better matured. Late varieties with heavy crops 
should be liberally fed, and young or new’ly- 
planted trees kept nailed to the wall to prevent 
loss of branches during high winds. 

Cherries. —The trees, with the exception of 
Morellos having ere this been cleared of the 
crop, daily syringing after a day’s hot sunshine 
w’ill retain a healthy green appearance and 
plump up the fruit-buds for next season. On 
light soils canker and loss of branches follow 
drought, and in heavy or clay land the surface- 
roots should be encouraged by a good mulch of 
short manure. Morellos need covering with 
nets, as when fully ripe they protect them from 
hot sun and shrivelling. 

Pears. —These are nowt^rning in. Su<ah kinds 
a 3 Jargonelle and Williams^ -Bon Chretien-are 

etter gathered a f4w dl a:s i Aa.l\ sr.r^lAaing ; 


A GOOD MELON. 

As several notes have recently appeared in 
Gardening upon Melons, especially in the num¬ 
ber for June 13, p. 212, it is unnecessary to enter 
into details of culture or varieties 011 the present 
occasion ; but we may-draw attention to the 


About 


Pot Mignonette, 

the third week in August is a very 

f ood time to make a sowing of 
lignonette in pots for a supply 
of bloom during February and 
March, the second or third week 
in September being soon enough 
for a batch to flower in April. 
I use 6 inch pots, draining tho- 
HPi roughly, employing a compost 

composed of good friable loam, 
j not sifted, but pulled to pieces 

with the bands, a little leaf-mould 
and road-grit beingadded. Some 
advise manure, but I think this 
is apt to induce a sappiness 
in the early stages of grow’lh, which ren¬ 
ders the plant liable to die off' through damp 
during November and December. If w’eak 
manure w^ater is given in January the seedlings 
soon strengthen, and patchy plants are then the 
exception. After filling the pots to the required 
height the soil is made level with the base of a 
small pot and the seed sown thinly. Thick 
tbwing should be avoided, as in thinning out the 
plants where crowded those that are to remain 
are much loosened, which is an evil. The seed 
should just be covered with fine soil and the 
surface again made firm, the pots being then 
placed in a frame on a hard bed of ashes. It is a 
good plan to turn the frame towards the north, 
as then the soil does not get so dry and shading 
is unnecessary. Tilt up the lights until the 
young plauts appear, after which the frame may 
be turned round and the lights removed by day, 
placing them on at night and tilting up. As the 
plants strengthen, entire exposure noth by day 
and night is best until the approach of frost 
necessitates the removal of the plants under 
glass. Repeated rains, however, being injurious, 
protection must be given in very wet weather. 
Seven or eight plants are sufficient for each pot . 
When more are left side growths are poor and 
the bloom trusses w’eakly. I usually keep my 
plants in the frame until the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, then give them a position near the glass in 
a cool, airy house. Liquid made from either 
cow or sheep-manure suits Mignonette well, 
giving it three times a week of moderate 
strength only at the beginning of the new vear. 
In regard to varieties I find none so suitable for 
pot work as Miles’ Spiral. Machet is a good 
soK, but not in my opinion equal to Miles’ 
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Melon Ilero of lileworth. 


variety illustrated I Hero of Isleworth). This is 
the result of crossing an early variety with one 
of rich flavour, and w r as raised by Mr. Wythes, 
Syon House Gardens, Brentford. It bears an 
abundance of green richly flavoured fruits that 
coine in early. It is a point of much importance 
w’hen the garden has to yield as much as possible 
to get a variety that comes in early, as then one 
can get three crops in a season.* Flavour in 
new’ kinds is not ahvays retained, but it is not 
always the fault of the variety, so much depend¬ 
ing upon culture. Rich soil and food at the 
wrong time cause loss of flavour. Very large- 
fruited varieties are not alw’ays the best, those 
of medium or quite small size being richer. 


A valuable early Plum is named Early 
Favourite. The fruit is rather more oval 
than that of Early Prolific, medium sized, purple, 
juicy, and with a nice flavour. It is, in my 
opinion, much better for dessert than Early 
Prolific, being more sugary. Given a warm wall, 
it is a sure cropper ; indeed, it crops too freely, 
severe thinning being necessary to prevent the 
tree being injured. It is a freestone. Grown 
on a south wall, it may be had ripe early in 
July. The raisers do not recommend it as a 
variety for growing a bush.—G. 

Bottling Grapes (Jack ).—You may cut 
and bottle the Grapes. It will not start hack 
eyes. Lift the roots, if you can, and lay them 
in fresh soil. The work may bo done early in 
September, but you must shade the house and 
syringe the Vines to keep the foliage up. It is 
quite right to letfve a mtle extra growth to 
encourage root action. If you cannot lift the 
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LARGE PANSIES. 

I should like to know how to grow extra 
large Pansies ? The soil is light. Should 
seedlings be cut to make large plants? The 
Pansies I have purchased are not large in 
bloom.— J. Kirkham. 

* # * Large blossoms are obtained by securing 
in the first place varieties which possess this 
particular quality, and if they are to continue 
Large in size, good cultivation alone can bring 
this about. As you mention your soil is light 
in texture, you should incorporate into it some 
old decayed cow-manure, as this, combined with 
your light soil, would give the Pansies an ideal 
staple. If you intend to plant out your recently 
propagated cuttings during the autumn the 
ground intended for their reception should be 
prepared as early as possible, digging it and 
leaving it rough for a couple of months or more 
to sweeten, incorporating at the time the cow- 
manure as already aavised. An important 
consideration is to give each plant plenty of 
room to ramble, as overcrowding is sure to 
hinder the proper development of strong and 
healthy growth, and it is only from such plants 
that large Pansies can be produced. Plant in 
rows 1 foot apart to 15 inches apart, leaving 
the space of about a foot between each plant. 
Autumn planting should be carried out about 
the first or second week in October, being 
guided in carrying out this function by the 
weather at the time. When established in 
their permanent quarters mulch the plants with 
some rotten manure passed through a coarse 
Bieve. In such surroundings they may remain 
during the winter, and only after a thaw 
succeeding sharp frost will it be necessary just 
to press the soil firmly round the collar of each 
plant. Early in March of the succeeding 
season new growth will be rapidly made, and in 
all probability before the end of the month 
flower-buds will begin to show themselves. 
April should see quite a flower-display, and 
this will continue right on through the season. 
As the Beason advances the old stems will need 
catting out, leaving those of recent creation to 
make the display continuous, and as these 
young growths are of a more vigorous descrip¬ 
tion, good blossoms must of necessity Be 
produced. An occasional watering with arti¬ 
ficial manure during the summer is highly 
beneficial, and supply the manure which is 
needed to produce blossoms of large size. A 
weak dose of sulphate of ammonia, never using 
it stronger than a \ oz. to a gallon of water, has 
the effect of increasing the size and the 
beauty of the flowers. It is always advisable, 
however, to first water the plants with clear 
water, following afterwards with the stimulant. 
All spent blossoms and seed-pods must be per¬ 
sistently removed, if large flowers are wanted, 
as they aro so exhausting to the plant. Spring 
planting may also be adopted to make a con¬ 
tinuous display of high-class flowers. Ab the 
autumn-planted Pansies become weak, and the 
blossoms necessarily somewhat small, the more 
robust plants placed in their permanent quarters 
in the spring should be coming on to perfection. 
Ground intended for spring planting should be 
deeply trenched in the autumn, and left in a 
rough state all through the winter for the frost 
to pulverise and to sweeten. About the middle 
of March planting should be done, observing the 
same rule os to distance of rows and plants as 
advised for autumn planting. Otherwise treat 
the plants the same, and you cannot very well 
fail to secure flowers of extra excellence. Kindly 
explain what you mean by “ should seedlings m 
cut?” 

983. —Creepers for north-west wall. 

—If “ Jennie ” lives in the south of'England she 
might try ISolanum jasminoides as a creeper. 'It 
is a very rapid grower, and the white flower 
clusters are produced in profusion throughout 
the summer and autumn montlis, rendering it a 
very charming sight. I have one on a north¬ 
east wall which nas been planted three years 
and is now at the top of the house. It was 
badly cut during the severe weather in the 
early part of 1805, but is now covered with, 
blossoms and shows no signs of injury. At the 
foot of the Solanum is growing Tropseolum 
speciosum, which seems quite happy in tfie 
shady spot it occupies. Its growths run up 
into the light, and have produced sprays of j 
delightful vermilion flowers this summer. Still, 
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this is not a plant that usually succeeds in the 
south-west of England, the weather being too 
warm and moist for its liking. In Scotland it 
is a weed and will grow anywhere. The large- 
flowered Clematis will bloom on a north wall, 
Jackmani (purple) and Jackmani alba (white) 
being very effective when planted together. 
These are, of oourse, bare in the winter. The 
Blue Passion-flower and the white variety Con¬ 
stance Elliot are rapid growers, and will soon 
cover a wall if wires are stretched for them to 
cling to. The Passiflora is a very beautiful 
sight in the winter when carrying festoons of 
bright orange fruit, many houses in this neigh¬ 
bourhood being made ornamental in this manner 
when there is little colour to be found elsewhere 
in the garden. During the summer annual 
climbing Tropmolums can be grown, and if well 
attended to will thread the permanent creeper 
with their scarlet flower-wreaths. The Passion¬ 
flower retains its foliage through the winter, 
and is at its shabbiest when the sap begins to 
rise in the spring, but it is not long belore it 
puts forth new greenery.—S. W. F., Torquay. 


OARDHN PESTS. 

THE WOOD LEOPARD-MOTH (ZEUZERA 
A5SCULI). 

The habits of this insect so much resemble those 
of the goat-moth, which I described in last 
week’s article, that it will be as well to take 
this moth next. The caterpillars, like those of 
the goat-moth, live in the stems and branches 



tfood leopard-moth. 


of trees, but, unfortunately for fruit-growers, 
they have a decided preference for Apple, Pear, 
and Quince-trees ; besides these, they have been 
found attacking Walnut, Ash, Birch, Beech, 
Dogwood, Elm, Mountain Ash, Sweet and Horse 
Chestnuts, and Pfivet. The caterpillars are not 
so large as those of the last-described species, 
and they usually select the branches of old trees 



Caterpillar of wood leopard-moth. 


or the stems of young ones, and are seldom found 
in wood more than 3 inches in diameter, or less 
than an inch and a-half. They often work their 
way up the very centre of the branch in 
the pith; this weakens a branch very much, even 
if it does not kill it. When a branch begins to 
wither without any apparent cause it should be 
carefully examined, when a hole from which 
moisture and some of the droppings of the cater¬ 
pillars inside are exuding will be almost sure 
to be found. Then the pranch should be out 
off, or attempt be made to reach the cater¬ 
pillar with, a.AVjUfe, or it should be stifled with 
tow soaked in -tar or strong Tobaoco-water, or 
an injection of paraffin-oil or Tobacco-water, and 
the entrance .,to the gallery well plugged with 
clay. Sometimes there are two caterpillars in 
the same branch) one above and one below the 
entranoe-hole. The moths are usually found in 
July or August. Thp females deposit their 
eggs, which aro round and of an orange colour, 
in a hole in thq .hark- which they, moke with 
their ovipositors* . The caterpillars are soon 
hatched epd. begin jt© $afc their way. into the 
wood. For the first six SBOptbs they do not 
inorearo nuoh in size, butaf ter wards, .they grow 
r*fidly. », :£h*y do tafia. full sue 

until they are three years old. They then make 


their way to the entrance, spin a cocoon round 
themselves, and become chrysalides. After the 
moth has escaped the empty cocoon may often 
be found at the entrance of the hole. Though 
this insect resembles the goat-moth so much in 
its habits, neither the moth nor the caterpillar 
could ever be mistaken for that insect by anyone 
who had ever seen them, so exceedingly unlike 
are they. The goat-moth, though large and 
handsome, is by no means elegant, nor is its 
caterpillar, but the wood leopard-moth and its 
caterpillar are particularly elegant insects, 
both in form and colour. The females measure 
inches across the wings when fully ex¬ 
panded, and 1& inches in length. The males 
are considerably smaller. They may always 
be distinguished from the females by their 
feelers, which are deeply toothed like a comb on 
both sides, whilst those of the females are almost 
smooth. The colour and markings in both 
sexes are alike. The head and forebody are 
covered with a very thick white pile, the latter 
having three black spots on either side of the 
middle. The body is thickly clothed with a black 
down with a white fringe to each joint. The wings 
are white, long, and almost transparent, with 
yellowish-brown veins, and between every two 
veins is a row of rounded bluish-black spots ; the 
eyes and legs are black. The caterpillar when 
full-grown is 1$ inches in length and is of a buff 
colour, the head is black with a paler brown. 
The first joint of the body is nearly covered by a 
black, somewhat shield-shaped spot. The 
other joints each bear several raised black spots 
from each of which springs a hair. The mouth 
is furnished with a very strong pair *of jaws. 
The first three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
last joints of the body, each bear a pair of legs. 
The ohrysalis is reddish-brown. G. S. S. 


Caterpillars attacking Swede crop. 

—In reply to the enclosed from “ W. Chick,” tno 
caterpillars injuring your Swedes are those of 
the Turnip or dart-moth (Agrotis segetum), or 
the heart and dart-moth (Agrotis exclamationis), 
but they are so much alike that it is very 
difficult to distinguish them apart. Turning up 
the soil and collecting the caterpillars is the 
most effective method of getting rid of them. 
Watering the ground well with soapy water will 
bring them to the surface, and a good layer of 
soot or lime placed round a plant will prevent 
them from attacking it. A mixture of soft- 
soap, paraffin-oil, and water is said to kill them 
if it can be made to reach them.—G. S. »S. 


Bamboo for riverside.— Is there any 
sort of Bamboo that will grow quic kly on or 
near the banks of a river and form a screen to 
hide buildings on the opposite side ?— V. \V. M. 

Bambusa Me take is a thick-growing and 
quickly-spreading variety, though in England it 
rarely attains a height of more than 10 feet. 
B. aurea and B. viridi-glaueescens are taller 
growers, and are both, especially the latter, of 
more graceful habit than B. Me take. They 
have all endured 20 degs. of frost without 
severe injury, but cold northerly or easterly 
gales are calculated to damage them. For this 
reason it is well to provide shelter when planting, 
if possible. .Spring planting is preferable to 
autumn. The soil should be deep, rich, and 
moist to encourage quick growth, and until the 
clumps are well-established weeds should be 
kept under. Though in trade catalogues the 
three mentioned Bamboos are classed under the 
head of Bambusa, the first named is an Arun- 
dinaria, while the two latter belong to the 
Phyllostachys order. 

969.— Freesia bulbs.— It is rare to seo 
Freesias satisfactory in the open air in Eng¬ 
land without some kind of temporary protec¬ 
tion. If they are planted at tho foot of a .south 
wall, a board a foot or so wide may be suspended 
above them when they show through the ground, 
and in very severe weather some matting hung 
over it. In fine weather the board may be 
removed altogether. If a large number of bulbs 
are at hand, and a small spare frame can be 
utilised, they may be planted in it with every 
prospect of success, as under such conditions 
changes of temperature and suchlike are more 
under control than when the bulbs are growing 
in the open. If planted in a frame they may be 
put in at once, but should be kept out of the 
ground iully throe months latter if destined for 
open-air culture.—8. 

Original fram 
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ORCHIDS. 


QUERIES ABOUT RARE ORCHIDS. 

Will you please tell me through your columns 
when the following Orchids flower, and the 
general treatment required ?—Dendrobium 
Draoonis, Cypripedium Cnarlesworthi, C. Exul, 
C. tonsum, C. Bullenianum, Coelogyne ocellata 
maxima, Laelia pumila, Oncidium Rogersi.— 
Orchid Novice. 

* # * Dendrobium Draoonis, best known in 
European collections as D. eburneum, is a native 
of Moulmein and Cochin China. It may be 
grown in an ordinary Teak-wood basket or 
shallow pan that may be suspended close to the 
roef-glass, or even on a bare block of wood, if 
proper attention can be afforded as to its daily 
root moisture requirements. During its season 
of growth it should be constantly and liberally 
supplied with water at the root. Overhead 
syringing at any time should be avoided, as the 
leaves are liable to become spotted from this 
cause. The East Indian-house or plant stove is 
the most suitable place for it whilst growth is 
being made. Afterwards, when the new stems 
are completed, it may be removed to a some¬ 
what cooler house. During the resting season 
sufficient water should be afforded bo prevent j 
excessive shrivelling of the plant. Generally 
this pretty species blooms during the months of 
May and June. 

Cypripedium Charlesworthi is now known 
to be a plant of comparatively easy culture. It 
will grow and bloom as freely as the old, but 
useful, C. insigne if placed in a cool and shady 
part of the intermediate-house, where it should 
be deluged with water both at the root and 
overhead the whole year round. This pretty 
and distinct species is now showing its nower- 
apikes, and will be in full bloom by the end of 
August or the beginning of September. When 
the flowers are open see that no moisture is 
allowed to settle upon them, and they will last 
a considerable time in full beauty. The proper 
time for repotting this plant is immediately the 
flowers fade or as soon as growth recommences. 
It does not require much root-space, but in pot¬ 
ting i t is advisable to raise the plant slightly above 
the rim of the pot. It is essential that the drain¬ 
age should be quite f ree; it should consist of clean, 
broken crocks, with which the pots should be 
filled to three-fourths of their depth. The plant 
will root freely in the following compost: equal 
parts of lumpy peat and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, with a moderate quantity of broken 
crocks, pieces of limestone or tufa rock mixed 
with it. For a few weeks after repotting water 
should be applied with discretion, out when the 
new roots are seen pushing through the compost 
and around the inside of the pot abundance may 
bo given, and a high degree of atmospheric 
moisture must be maintained immediately 
around the plants, which not only induces strong 
vigorous growth, but prevents tnrips arid other 
insect pests from attacking them. 

The pretty C. Exul requires identical treat¬ 
ment as regards temperature and root waterings, 
but in no case should the plant be syringed or 
watered overhead or the water will accumulate 
low down in the centre of the growths and 
axils of the leaves and cause them to decay. 
C. Exul flowers in May and June (see also 
Gardening, July 11th, p. 277). In rep< * 
choose pots of the smallest possible 
in comparison to the size of the plants, as 
they prefer under rather than over potting. 
Both C. tonsum and C. Hookerae variety Bullen- 
ianum should be grown in a stove-like tem¬ 
perature, and be plentifully supplied with water 
throughout the growing season. Its (C. tonsum) 
flowering period is August, and the usual flower¬ 
ing season of C. Hooker® Bullenianum is March 
and April. The proper time for repotting either 
species is after the flowers fade. Coelogyne ocel¬ 
lata maxima is one of the most attractive of the 
small-growing Ccelogynes. It is a comparatively 
cool growing species, being found at nearly 
7,000 feet elovation; consequently during the hot 
days of summer it should be placed in the cool- 
house with Odontoglossum crispum, but in winter 
the coolest part of the intermediate house is the 
most suitable place for it. At the present time 
the plant is pushing freely both root and leaf 
growth, and it requires as much water as 
a Cypripedium. Anything approaching dryness 
of the soil when growth is in full jprogress is 
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fatal to the bulbs ever attaining their proper 
size, without which they will fail to produce 
their full complement of flowers. Though a 
moisture-loving plant, it does not appreciate a 
stagnant atmosphere, but must have plenty of 
fresh air circulating around it at all seasons. 
Its flowering period is April. Laelia pumila is 
best cultivated in small shallow pans that can 
be suspended close up to the roof-glass, where 
they can get plenty of light. Through the 
summer the plants should be placed in the 
Odontoglossum-house, but towards the autumn, 
when the nights become chilly, they should be 
removed to a light, airy position in the interme¬ 
diate or Cattleya-house. At all times the plants 
should be kept fairly moist at the root, but now 
that they have commenced togrow, increased sup¬ 
plies are necessary until the new bulbs are fully 
matured. This pretty dwarf-growing species 
usually flowers about September. The best 
time to repot L. pumila and its varieties is 
about a week after the flowers fade ; it is then 
the young breaks send out from their base a 
number of new roots that will readily enter and 
appreciate the new compost. This should con¬ 
sist of good fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss in 
the proportion of two-thirds of the former and 
one-third of the latter, intermixing with it a 
moderate quanty of small broken crocks. In 
no case do they require any great depth of com¬ 
post to root in, and overpotting should be 
studiously avoided, it being detrimental to 
their permanent health. After repotting the 
plants require careful watering, affording 
just sufficient to entice the young roots to 
grow and to preserve the plants in a 
plump condition. The Brazilian Oncidium 
varicosum Rogersi generally blooms about 
October and November. Now that the plants 
are in full growth they should be liberally sup¬ 
plied with moisture at the root. Keep them 
well to the light in the Odontoglossum-house, 
but do not expose them to strong sunshine. 
Experience has taught us that plants of this 
species should not be allowed to overflower 
themselves. Many growers know to their cost 
that within a few months after importation the 
plants will send up strong spikes, and after 
producing such spikes the plants slowly but 
surely dwindle away. Therefore, unless your 
plants are well rooted, it is advisable to remove 
the spikes for the first season, and allow the 
plant to become properly established. The 
following year it will, therefore, be better able 
to bear tne strain without fear of deterioration. 
This lovely Oncidium may be grown in Teak- 
wood baskets, small shallow pans, or on bare 
blocks of wood — coolness and atmospheric 
moisture are its principal requirements. 


THH KITOHBIN QARDBN. 

NOTES FROM THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Leeks. —It is now high time the final 
planting of Leeks was made. These are best 
grown in trenches, except on strong retentive 
soils, when planting on the level is advisable. In 
any case work in plenty of the richest manure 
procurable, that from the piggery suiting them 
well so long as it i9 not in a green, rank condition. 
Some growers when ground is scarce plant three 
or even four rows in each trench, and good Leeks 
may be so grown, great care, however, being 
necessary in earthing up to prevent the soil from 
falling into the hearts. The trench or level plot 
should be well soaked with water the day before 
planting, and the seed-bed also, the young plants 
being carefully lifted with the aid of a smallnand- 
fork in order to preserve intact all fibrous roots. 
When planting, cut a small portion of the top off 
with a sharp knife and sink the plants in holes 
made with a dibble, so that the foliage is just 
below the ground level, watering afterwards 
with a rose, and if in an exposed situation, 
afford shade for a fortnight bv means of ever¬ 
green boughs as recommended for Celery 
trenches. Of course, where ground is no object, 
the one row trench is the best from every point 
of view. If any young plants are left alter all 
the trenches are filled they may be planted 
somewhat thickly on any spare, well-manured 

S iece of ground, these proving very useful for 
rawing early in autumn for flavouring purposes. 
The Lyon, Musselburgh, and Ayton are ail 
excellent sorts, Musselburgh being perhaps the 
best keeper and less liable to run to seed in hot. 


dry seasons. Dobbie’s Champion, a newer 
variety, is also excellent, and especially adapted 
for exhibition. 

Treatment of the earliest Tomatoes.— 
In many cases these will have now reached 
the limit of their trellis room, and fruit 
will have set up to that point. In cases where 
fruit set badly towards the lower parts of the 
plants, a few shoots may be laid in over the old 
stems, removing a portion of the foliage to 
avoid crowding. These may be pinched when 
they reach that portion of the plant bearing 
green or half ripened fruit. Our earliest 
plants are fruited in a lean-to structure, occu¬ 
pying a shelf close to the front lights, and are 
trained up a trellis on the single rod system, 
all side laterals being removed as they appear, 
while the leader is allowed to grow on till the 
top of the trellis is reached. Beneath the shelf 
in question, however, and at some 2 feet 
distant, there is a second, which accommodates an 
additional row of plants brought on at a later 
date. As the crop ripens and is cut from the 
lower parts of the first batch of plants the 
growths of the others are trained up imme¬ 
diately by their sides, the leaves of the former 
being removed by degrees. By this double 
batch system, even in a moderately-sized house, 
the quantity of fruit obtainable is astonishing. 
The one-rod or stem system has much to recom¬ 
mend it over the pinching or many-branched, 
inasmuch as the fruit, though produced in some¬ 
what less numbers, is much finer, and the 
aggregate weight is as great. Should the 
dreaded disease appear, dust the foliage over 
with dry flowers of sulphur, keeping a dir 
atmosphere ; this, if not actually curing it, will 
certainly greatly mitigate it. 

Assisting crops. —As weeds are not so 
troublesome as usual this summer, and are soon 
destroyed when hoed up by the hot sun and 
wind, all spare time may be utilised in feeding 
all growing crops, either by the use of liquid- 
manure or approved fertiliser. If the latter is 
used the best way is to water the ground around 
and between the crops the day before, then put 
on the manure, again watering it home. This 
is far more effectual than sprinkling it on 
perfectly dry ground and then watering. Globe 
Artichokes, Seakale, Asparagus-beds, and, 
indeed, all similar rooting subjects can scarcely 
have too much moisture during the growing 
n. If any more offsets have issued from 
the Seakale plants since the growths were 
reduced to two or three, they must be removed 
at once, watering may also then more easily be 
performed. All small-growing subjects, such as 
Parsley, Radishes, Lettuce, and salads generally, 
are all the better for being watered in the 
evening, the roots then getting the full benefit 
of it; whereas if carried out during early 
morning much of the moisture is lost in evapora - 
tion. 

Watering Celery. —The earliest planted 
rows of Celery will now be growing freely, and 
must not on any account be allowed to suffer 
from want of water. Feeding also will be 
needful, but strong manurial liquids, suoh as 
blood, so much in favour amongst some culti¬ 
vators, are not to be recommended, these im¬ 
parting an unnatural and unpleasant flavour 
to the Celery. Their use also lays the crop 
open to disease and rot by promoting a sappy 
growth. Nothing surpasses good farmyard 
liquid for Celery ; this may be poured into the 
trenches through a rose, and thus avoid splashing 
the soil away from the root, as is sometimes 
the case when spouts only are used. After 
watering with “ roses,” however, a good over¬ 
head cleansing should be given with clear 
water.—G. 


The Onion-magjffot. —During hot, dry 
seasons, spring-sown Onions invariably suffer 
more from the attacks of the dreaded maggot 
than when a maximum amount of rain falls; 
consequently, a sharper look-out is needed and 
more trequent dressings of soot given. One of 
the best ways of applying soot is by soaking the 
ground over night with clear water, and sowing 
ft broadcast the following morning, again 
watering liberally. As is well known, soot, as 
well as being a powerful insecticide, is also a 
good manure for the Onion crops. Beds of 
Onions sown late for producing bulbs for 
pickling may now be thinned, bqt only mode-* 
ungmal frcm 
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HARDY PLANTS IN SUCCESSION AND 
THE BEST ROSES. 

1 would be much obliged for (1) a list of 
the best perennials for a succession of bloom 
during the year? (2) Also for the names 
of the best Koses for outdoor culture? My 
gardens are large, and one I mean to devote to 
Koses only.—M. A. McCarthy. 

*** The following varieties and species of 
herbaceous plants will give a succession of 
flowers during the greater part of the year if the 
plants are successfully cultivated—viz., planted 
in deeply-dug and well-manured soil in an open 
situation. To succeed best with herbaceous 
plants it is a good plan to grow' some on a 
southern aspect, and others on an eastern one. 
The former, of course, will give the early 
flowers, while those from a border facing east 
will provide a succession: Anemone fulgens, 
February, 9 in. ; Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl., July, 

2 ft. ; Anemone japonica alba, August, 3 ft. ; 
A. apennina, April, 9 in. ; Anthemis linctoria 
Canary Bird, July, 3 ft. ; Aquilegia chrysantha, 
June, 2 ft. ; Bocconia cordata, August, 6 ft. ; 

Buph th&lmum salicifolium, J une, 

2 ft. ; Campanula persicifolia 
alba grandiflora, August, 3 ft. ; 
Centaurea ruthenica, July, 4 ft.; 
C. montana, June, 2 ft. ; Core¬ 
opsis grandiflora, June, 2 ft. ; 
Delphinium nudicaule, August, 
1 ft. ; D. formosum vars., July, 
4 ft. ; Dictamnus Fraxinella, 
May, 2 ft. ; Doronicum austri- 
acum, April, 2 ft. ; D. a. plan- 
tagineum, May, 3 ft. ; Echinacea 
purpurea, August, 4 ft. ; Echi- 
nops Ritro, August, 3 ft. ; 
Helenium pumilum, August, 
1 ft. ; Eryngium amethystinum, 
August, 3 ft. ; Gaillardia gran¬ 
diflora, June, 3 ft. ; Gillenia 
trifoliate, August, 2 ft. ; 
Michauxia campanuloides, July, 

3 ft. ; Inula glandulosa, July, 
1 ft. 6 in. ; Lychnis Viscaria 
fl.-pl., May, 1 ft.; L. chalce- 
donica, June, 3 ft. ; Gypsophila 
paniculate, July, 3 ft. ; Heli- 
anthus multiflorus Soliel d’Or, 
July, 3 ft. ; H. major, August, 
7 ft. ; Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum, July, 2 ft. ; C. latifolium, 
September, 1 3 ft. ; Geum atro- 
sanguineum} plenum, August, 

1 ft. 6 in. ; Montbretia crocos- 
miseflora, August, 2 ft.; M. 
lutea, August, 2 ft. ; Papaver 
pilosum, May, 1 ft. ; Pyretnrum 
uliginosum, October, 6 ft. ; 
Michaelmas Daisies, from Aug¬ 
ust to November; Rudbeckia 
Newmani, September, 1 ft. 6 in. ; 
Platycodon grandiflorum, July, 

2 ft. ; Senecio Doronicum, Au¬ 
gust, 1 ft. ; Iris of sorts, from 
May to July, 1 ft. to 2 ft. ; 
Lilium auiatum, August and 
September, 4 ft. ; Paeonies dou¬ 
ble and single, May and June, 

3 ft. ; Physalis Alkekengi Franchetti, October 
2 ft. ; Saxifraga Wallacei, May, 4 in. ; S. granu¬ 
late fl.-pl., May, 1 ft. : Hemerocallis Midden- 
dorfiana, August, 1 ft. As a guide in planting 
—October or November. 

Roses. 

Hybrid Perpetual .—Alfred Colomb, Francois 
Michelon, Mrs. John Laing, John Hopper, 
Gabriel Luizet, General Jacqueminot, A. K. 
Williams, Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, La France, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, John 
Stuart Mill, Gustave Piganeau, Horace Vernet, 
Fisher Holmes, Dupuy Jamain, Abel Giand, 
Captain Christy, Comtesse de Serevne, Senateur 
Vaisse, Prince Camille de Rohan, Mrs. Laxton, 
Merveille de Lyon, Mile. Marie Rady, Louis 
Van Houtte, Marshal Vaillant, Magna Charta. 

Tea. —Alba rosea, Anna Ollivier, Bouquet 
d’Or, Cleopatra, Catherine Mermet, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Ernest Metz, Franciscja Kruger, 
Innocente Pirola, L’ld&d, Mme. Bravy, Mme. 
Cusin, Mme. Hoste, Mme. de Watteville, The 
Bride, Triomphe de Rennes, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Souvenir 
de S. A. Prince, Safrano, Perle des Jardins, 
Marie Van Ho^tte, Miss Ethel Brownlow, 
Niphetos. 
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rately, as the smaller the bulbs the better. The 
same precaution is needed in keeping off' the 
maggot as with the main crop. The Queen is 
a capital variety for sowing for pickling, being 
very mild, and the colour a beautiful white. 
Shallots must also now have another good 
drenching with liquid-manure ; this will carry 
the crops on to maturity.—N. 

Vegetables for show (Be ).--You ask 
32 questions ; we condense reply, as it is impos¬ 
sible to give it at length. Sow Runner Beans 
first week in May, Scarlet Champion or Sutton’s 
Best Of All. Broad Beans in April, Broad 
Windsor or Sutton’s Green Giant. Beet sow' 
in April early, Exhibition or Pragnell’s. 
Cucumber late in April or May, Telegraph, 
Tender and True, or Sutton’s Progress. Cabbage, 
Tender and True, Gem Carrot, sow two last 
in April. Celery in February in heat, Early 
Red and White or Superb Pink and Solid White. 
Lettuce in May, Superb Cos, All the Year Round 
Cabbage. Onions in February, Ailsa Craig in 
August, Giant Roeca or Leviathan White. 
Potatoes in March, Peas in April or May. 
Turnips in April, Tomatoes in March, aho 


ing of the soil of the bed in which the young 
plants are growing. This Bhould be done the 
day before, the trenches being treated in the 
same way. Planting complete, a final water¬ 
ing home should be given, and if in a very 
exposed situation, a few evergreen boughs fixed 
in the soil on one side of the trench and over¬ 
hanging it will afford grateful shade until 
growth is resumed. In watering, mere driblets 
are of very little use, these often leaving the 
bottom roots untouched. Occasional thorough 
drenchings are what are wanted, the plants 
then standing some time without being dis¬ 
tressed. Celery, if healthv and sufficiently 
moist at the roots, will stand, and in fact enjoy, 
any amount of sun with impunity.—J. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

A BASKET OF DORONICUMS. 

A very simple but effective arrangement of 
flow'ers is show'll in the annexed illustration. It 
consists of a light basket loosely filled with 
Doronicums (Harpur-Crewe) and the old- 


A basket of Doronicum flowers simply and boldly arranged. 


Marrow’s. If you write to any leading seedsmen 
they will send you their list; you will then get 
much information as to best varieties, time to 
sow, and other details. For instance, as regards 
Parsley and many other things you name so 
much depends upon culture as to dates of 
gathering, that we cannot advise as to exact 
date. You would do well to have a reserve of 
most things, not relying upon one sowing. 

Transplanting Celery.—Important as 
it is to have good stocky, healthy plants of this 
vegetable, good results cannot be expected unless 
pains are taken at the time of removal into the 
trenches. The great drawback in so many 
instances is lifting the plants in a semi-dry state. 
When this is done many of the best roots snap 
off and are left in the frame, while the rest 
suffer very quickly if exposed for a short time 
to sun and wind. Such plants also when 
planted never go away freely and often lose 
their lower leaves. Then, again, the trench 
itself is often insufficiently moist, and often 
watering is done in a half-hearted manner. 
Under these conditions there can be little 
wonder at so much Celery bolting 
The chief point to be/oB&ervea 
removal to the treneheslis a 4tllp ^ 


fashioned Ribbon Grass, with the addition of a 
single leaf of the Moutan Pieony. Flowers 
thus arranged are not only much more beautiful 
than when many sorts are crowded together, 
but they last longer, and when they are much 
in demand the supply goes farther—a point of 
some importance in many gardens. 


Destroying red-spider ( ReaulerJ .—We 
cannot speak positively respecting vaporising for 
red-spider. It makes a clean sweep of all the 
aphis family and thrips, and we believe it will 
kill red-spider also ; but not having tried it for 
spider, we cannot offer any proof. Burning 
sulphur in the house will kill spider, but it will 
also kill every green leaf, therefore it could only 
be done when the house is empty, or in the case 
of vineries when the leaves are down in winter. 
Spider may be kept down by using the syringe 
freely, beginning early in the season and keeping 
it up regularly. Red-spider is more difficult to 
deal with in some gardens than others, and the 
construction of some houses favours its rapid 
increase. Badly-ventilated houses are more 
subject to spider than where the means of venti¬ 
lation are abundant. 


away to seed. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Querist and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
.for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in ad vance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, tciU be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ajainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising , ds far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1231. —Lilies for pots.— What sized pots should I 
use for large bulbs of Lilium auratum ana L. tigrinum 
splendens 'l Can Lilium Hansoni and L. Szovitzianum be 
grown in pots ?— Lilium. 

1232. —Twelve best Roses for Staff ordshire. 

—Would you tell me the twelve best Roses (Tea) to grow 
in Staffordshire? The soil is light. Should I mix any¬ 
thing in the soil for them ?— Joseph Kikkham. 

1233. —Eryngium not flowering.— I shall be glad 

if you can tell me why my “ Eryngium Oliverianum” has 
not bloomed or turned blue this year? It is green, and 
no signs of blossoms. Last year it was quite beautiful. 
The plant is three years old.—E. T. 

1234. —Roses for border.— Will you kindly tell me 
which are the eighteen l»est dark red velvety Roses and 
twenty-four Teas for bonier, sheltered from north and east 
winds, and also twelve Roses for 6-feet wall, facing south 
(six dark coloured and six light varieties) ?—ARTHUR Smi. 

1235. —Flowers for the house and Roses.— 

Would you kindly tell me which are the best herbaceous 
plants tor producing blooms for house decoration, as I 
want to plant one long bed entirely with these? Also, 
what Roses do best in a sandy soil ? I want to plant-two 
climbing Roses on the south wall of the house and two on 
the west wall. The house is painted cream colour. Which 
Itoses would be the best to put in, as I want them to grow 
quickly? Also, what creeper would be the best to plant 
at the root of an old Honeysuckle, which grows up the 
house and only flowers at the top ?— Oiiips. 


To the following queries brief replies are given t 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1236. — Dutch Honeysuckle poor In growth 

{Troupe ).—Cut the Honeysuckle down early in spring and 
train up young shoots. 

1237. — Treatment of Flame - flower after 
flowering (Bertie). —Let the stalks of the plants ripen 
before cutting them down. 

1238. — Primula obconlca (IT. GA—A 7-inch pot 
ought to be large enough. Give liquid-manure. This 
ought to suffice, if you give enough. 

1239. — Plum-trees ( E. T.).— You could bark the trees 
ail round at base, but it is a slow death, and the trees look 
unsightly. Why not cut them down ? 

1240. — Japanese Honeysuckle ( H . R. H .).—You 
may plant the Japanese Honeysuckles now if you have 
them in pots, otherwise wait till spring. 

1241. — Lamarque Rose (A pinner).—If you 
could give your Lamarque a nice position on a wall you 
will have plenty of flowers. Do not over prune. 

1242. — Buds of Passion-flowers dropping 
(J. T. M .).—Is the house shaded over much? If so that 
might account for the Passion - flowers dropping pre¬ 
maturely. 

1243. — Striking Veronicas (H. C .).—Veronicas 
will strike now in a close frame. Clematis and Ampelopsis 
will strike under similar conditions in a close frame shaded 
from hot sun. 

1244. — Grapes shrinking (IF. G.).— Yours is a case 
oi shanking, and you must crop lightly in future, as we 
advised in previous issue, shanking being caused by lossof 
root action, not excess of roots. 

1245. — Fungus on Plum (S. H. S.).— The name of 
the fungus is Oidium fructigenum, common on injured 
uid fallen Plums, Pears, Apples, etc. Very common on 
fallen fruit in orchards and gardens in autumn. 

1246. — “Mildew” on Apple-tree (IF. Adams).— 
It is American-blight. Dress the tree in winter with a 
strong solution of Gishurst compound, 8 oz. to the gallon. 
Follow this up till the insects are all destroyed. 

1247. - Sickly Tomato-leaves (England).— The 
leaves of the Tomatoes enclosed appear to have been 
grown in the shade, and this will account for their 
premature discoloration. There is no disease to account 
for it. 

1248. — Diseased Cabbage and Cauliflower 

(Brassica ).—If you cannot change the crops to fresh 
ground perhaps by digging a little deeper you might 
bring up fresh soil from below. This ana a dressing of 
gas-lune and soot will improve matters. Seot may be 
used freely, but gas-lime should be Kmited to 1 lb. per 
square yard if you wislpto-prop the land nfxt spring. 

Digitize 
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1249.— Increasing Box edging (Anxious).— Box- 
edgings will grow from cuttings, but it is a tedious way of 
planting edgings, and you will probably have blanks from 
pieces dying. Still, the thing can be done, with care and 
attention afterwards. 

1260.— Treatment of Azaleas (Novice).— Place 
the Azaleas on a bed pf coal-ashes outside. Do not let 
them suffer for want of water. Syringe twice a day. We 
like to repot in spring, but this may be done when the 
buds are set in September, when taken indoors. 

1251. — Carnation Duchess of Fife too strong 
in growth (Fife, Watford).— The growth had got a 
perceptible twist. Looks as if a check had been given 
earlier in the season by insect or drought or something. 
We should layer the shoots. They may grow out of it. 

1252. — Raspberries throwing out laterals 
(Cane).— The weather is causing Raspberries to bear a 
second crop in several gardens we have seen. Do your 

S lants want manure? Try a mulch of good manure if you 
ave not already done so. Cut out old canes which have 
borne fruit. 

1253.— Tuberous Begonia seedlings ( W. A. B.). 
—The flowers of the seedling Begonias will be larger next 
year when the plants are stronger; still, the first flowers 
of seedling Begonias form some criterion as to what we 
may expect. You might give the plants another shift and 
grow them on. 

1254.— Diseased Chili leaves (Miss Brenan).— 
The leaveB are thin and poor. Give liquid-manure or move 
into larger pots. There are no signs of disease. The 
damage to leaves Is due to the hot sun striking them when 
covered with little globules of water from the late morn¬ 
ing’s syringing. 

1255.— Mushroom culture (Hillside).— You might 
either use the spawn in a new bed made in a shady 
position, taking it out in flakes, or more loamy soil might 
be laid over the bed as it is, and covered with hay or 
litter. If the weather becomes cooler and damper there 
will be fewer maggots. 

1256.— Plants near trees (Troupe).—Y ou will Had 
the roots of the trees outside your garden very trouble¬ 
some. The best course would be to dig a deep trench and 
make a wall of concrete near your boundary. If you raise 
mounds of good soil the roots from the'trees will soon 
occupy it, especially if they are Elms. 

1257.— Unsatisfactory Tomatoes (J- Ingram).— 
The Tomatoes appear os though tShey were burnt by the 
fierce sun lately experienced, consequent upon a sudden 
removal of the foliage exposing them fully. Have they 
sufficient fresh air ? You say nothing os to the details of 
culture adopted, hence it is difficult to give a satisfactory 
remedy. 

1258.—Vine-leaves attacked with thrlps 

(Joe). —Sponge your Vine-leaves with a weak solution of 
sulphur or Tobacco-water, also give two or thr$e good 
smokings in the evening, but be. careful not to let the. 
Tobacco-paper blaze. As regard* the winter-flowering 
Carnations, choose Winter Cheer, Duchess of Fife, Uriah 
Pike, and Miss Joliffe. 

1269.— Trees for screen (S. M.).— Plane, Sycamores, 
and Limes would have been suitable background trees, 
but Acer Negundo variegatum will not do, though in the 
foreground they will show up well against the forest-trees 
at the back. Better more them to the front. Tulip-trees 
will grow in South Staffordshire, though they will probably 
start away slowly at first. 

1200.— Cucumbers (M. M .).—'The Compost is too 
light ami rich. The stable-manure the bottom (or 
warmth Vould be right, but thd Cucumber plants woMM 
have done better if planted in a mound of gobd loam on 
the manure, with the chance of the roots working down 
to the manure when bearing freely, and by that time the 
manure would lie mellow and ready for them. 

1201. — Changing' colour of Carnation- 
flowers (Sunflower).— The Carnation-flower which is 
enclosed is a very poor one, and, so far as we know, there 
are no means of permanently changing the colour of 
Carnation blooms. The following Carnations will probably 
suit you : La Neige (white), Miss Joliffe Improved (pink), 
Prince of Wales (crimson), and Miss Minnie Clark (yellow, 
striped crimson). 

1262.— Black-fly In conservatory (Mrs. Carr- 
EUison).—Yfe suppose vaporising with nicotine would 
be objectionable, otherwise a clean sweep might be easily 
made. Better syringe with soft-soap in which a little 
paraffin has been mixed. Blend the soap and paraffin 
together first, then mix the two in hot water. Two ounces 
of soap to each gallon of water, and one wineglassful of 
paraffin to 2 gallons of water. 

1263.— Small Marrow fruits (Mrs. Meason).— 
You have spoiled your chances of getting a crop of 
Marrows by planting in a bed of horse-manure. Until 
they have worked off some of the extra vigour fruits will 
not set or swell. Next year plant in loam, slightly en¬ 
riched, or in the ordinary soil if good. Manure as you 
would for other crops, and plant in rows across the garden. 
Give the manure on the top as a mulch. 

1264.— Fruit queries (Excelsior).— We have often 
explained this matter, and if you haa read clearly you 
would have seen it stated that one must shorten to four 
to six buds, not a crest of leafage at base crowded together. 
With regaid to shortening leaders, so much depends upon 
age of tree and condition of shoots. You cannot cut 
leaders close to base without injury to trees, also barren¬ 
ness in future years. You may shorten wall-tree shoots, 
but we prefer doing this in winter, only thinning now 
breastwood and useless shoots. 

1205.— Arum “cornuturn” (Irish Mcdicu*).—The 
Arum you mean is, in all probability, Arum Dracunculus, 
known os the Snake-plant. The stems of this Variety are 
spotted. The plants are, as a rule, grown in greenhouses, 
but we have seen them flourishing in the open ground in the 
south-west of England. The flower spathe is brown-red, 
which has led to the plant being sometimes called the red 
Arum. The bloom has a most offensive odour, especially 
when it expands, which no one, on first experiencing, 
would assign to a flower. We have known a case in which 
when this Arum bloomed for the first time in a lady’s 
conservatory, the sanitary-inspector was promptly sent 
for under the impression that the effluvium arose from 
defective drainage. 


1266. — Culture Of Cupheas (N. A. B .).—Very few 
of the Cupheas are so free flowering as platycentra, but 
all are pretty and we wonder they are not more grown. C. 
eminens when well done is a useful thing. C. Roezli 
grandiflora superba is a Continental variety with large 
flowers. They are sun-loving plants, and are not difficult 
to grow. Do not over pot. They flower freely when 
pinched a little. Liquid-manure can be given when well 
rooted. 

1267. —Treatment of fruit-trees (T. Frampton) 
—Trees recently planted need little pruning. Later on 
they should be cut to get the centres to fruit, but you 
must not crowd. Shorten according to growth at least 
one half after the first year. Trees with thick tops should 
be thinned, not all shortened back to one height. You 
would do well to read up the series of articles on fruit 
culture lately given in this journal. You would obtain 
many hints os to pruning. 

1268. —Treatment of Tea Roses (Novice).— Repot 
Tea Roses now if they reauire it. Those which are not 
repotted should be top-dressed with good loam and 
manure. If in small pots better repot. Prune in Sep¬ 
tember according to strength. Weakly growers to be w-ell 
thinned, and shoots shortened back to three or four buds. 
Strong growers to have weakly shoots cut out, and strong 
shoots shortened, according to strength, to from 4 inches 
to 6 inches. This refers only to Roses in pots. 

269.— Pansies In winter (R. S. IF.).— The Pansies 
will probably stand the winter, but as they are choice sorts 
you had better take cuttings. Annual propagation is the 
right course. The young shoots from the centre of the 
plants make the best cuttings. Strike them in the frame 
in the shade. Take care of the seedlings. You may have 
something good among them. Better plant Pansies in a 
cool border. Robinson’s “ Hardy Flow ers,” published at 
this office, price Is., will be of great use to you. 

1270. —Weeds in kitchen garden (Heyope! 
The plants enclosed are species of Bmrtueed or wild Con 
volvulus. It is useless to think of killing the roots wifi 
salt or gas-lime. They root deep, and to use enough oi 
either of the substances named to kill Bindweed, you will 
destroy everything. There is nothing for it but to fork 
out as many of the roots as possible next autumn and 
winter, and keep the hoe going all through the spring and 
summer. The moment a shoot appears above ground cut 
it off. 

1271. — Viola pubescens (C. M. A .).—Raise a new 
stock of plants from cuttings. The best are those 
2 inches long springing direct from the base of the root 
Cut them off with a sharp knife, dibbling them in sandy 
soil in a cold frame set at the foot of a north wall to save 
the trouble of shading the frame. Keep the frame close 
for a few days until the cuttings have recovered from the 
check, when a small opening in the frame will admit 
sufficient air to induce a stocky growth. The early part 
of September is the best time to take the cuttimrs. By 
the end of October the plants will be ready to go out 
where they are to flower. 

1-272.— Peach stones splitting (Beverley).—' Tin 

fruit was in such a rotten mass when received that it was 
not possible to determine the variety of the Peach. Some 
sorts of Peaches are addicted to splitting of the stones, 
while in other eases the cause is traceable to the cultural 
conditions not being of tin' i ight kind. The roots may be 
too far from the surface, or the soil may be too rich, thus 
causing a too exuberant growth. In any case, we should 
advise replanting of the tree at the end of October, bring 
ing the bulk of the roots near to the surface, so that the} 
may feel the effects of the sun wanning the soil. Add 
plenty of old lime-rubble if the soil is deficient in lime. A 
few handfuls of quiok-lime and wood-ashes, too, will be an 
advantage. Do not give the tree any manure. 

1273. —Propagating Dahlia-roots (Yelgnac). 
Place the roots in boxes in sandy soil the first week in 
March in a temperature ranging from 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
as near to the glass as possible. Keep the soil moist 
thus encouraging a quick growth of Succulent shoots from 
the base of the stems. When these sucker-1 ike shoots are 
4 inches long remove them with a sharp knife, taking cart- 
each has a heel or piece of old wood attached. Insert 
each cutting in a 2J-inch pot, using sandy soil. Watei 
freely to settle the soil about the cutting, and place the 
rotting* in a gentle bottom-heat under a handlight or 
propagating-frame. If too much moisture is not given the 
cuttings will root freely. Another plan is to take up the 
roots when the suckers are 3 inches long and divide them, 
placing each piece with a shoot attached in a separate poi 
—say those 4 inches in diameter. Return the pots to the 
house until new growth is being made, when cooler 
quarters will be an advantage. At all times keep the plants 
as near to the glass as possible to avoid having a weakly, 
attenuated growth. 

1274. —Hardy perennials for garden In Isle 

Of Man (Mona).— Hardy perennials may be planted 
any time during mild weather from the end of October to 
the end of April. Plant the early-flowering things in 
autumn, and the late-flowering plants in spring. This is 
the principle to act upon. The following are very good . 
Asters (Starworts), Amellus, Archer Hinde, Ericoides, 
Lasvis, Mme. Soynuce, Turbinellus, Cent&urea rubra, G. 
macrocephala, Chrysanthemum maximum. Delphiniums 
in variety, Pseonies in variety, Gaillardia grandiflora 
hybrids, Achillea Ptanuica The Pearl, Perennial Sun 
flow’ers, multiflorus, m. flore-pleno, rigidus, Soliel d’Or, 
Alstruemeria aurantiaca, Anemone japonica rubraandalba, 
Catananche (white and blue), Pyrethrums in variety, in 
eluding the autumn-flowering sort, uligino9uni, Dictamnus 
albus and purpureus, Doronicum austriacum, Erigeron 
speciosus, Eryngium amethystinum, Funkia grandiflora 
and other sorts, Geum coccineum fl.-pl., Gypsophila 
paniculata, Helenium pumilum, Inula glandulosa, Tritoma 
grandis and others, Lathyrus, Everlasting Peas (white and 
red), Lupinus polyphyllus. Lychnis chalcedonica, Herba 
ceous Phloxes in variety, Hollyhocks, Polygonum cuspi 
datum, Rudbeekia purpurea, R. Newmani, Scabiosa cau- 
casica, Statice latifolia, Coreopsis grandiflora. The above 
list contains the cream of the hardy perennials, and 
anyone planting them will always have something in 
bloom. 

1275. — Roses and Vines in greenhouse.— in « 

greenhouse, 24 feet long by 12 feet wide, I wish to plant a 
Marshal Niel Rose to cover part of the roof, the rest of 
the root being occupied by two Black Hamburgh and 
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Foster’s Seedling Vines. The Vines are planted in border 
outside and brought in through the wall. Would you 
recommend the Fame to be done to the Rose, or would it 
do better planted inside ?— Irish Medici'S. 

*,* The Marshal Kiel ought to do with the Vines. 
Plant inride if you can conveniently. 

1270.— Diseased Tomatoes.— Would you please 
tell me what disease is on Tomatoes enclosed? Also, say 
its cause and remedy, if any ?— Tomato. 

\* Fruits are scalded through insufficient ventilation 
at night or during early morning. Give more air. AUow 
more top growth. 

1277. — Tomatoes not Betting.—I grow Early 
Ruby. The lower tnuses set well, but the upper ones do 
not, whether in the house or put-of doors. What is the 
reason ?— Be. 

*.* Tomatoes require fertilising to get first fruits, and 
it may be owing to variety that they fail 

1278. — Grapes shrivelling. — Could you kindly 
inform me of the reason of Borne Grapes shrivelling up? 
Half-a-dozen or so Grapes wither up in a bunch. It is the 
same with a Sweetwater as well as a Grot Colman Vine.— 
Amateur Grape Grower. 

%* We are unable to judge without specimen. It may 
be “ scald ” or, what is worse, shanking ; the former, 
most probably. 

1279. —Tulips. — Will anyone tell me from actual 
experience of a very good brilliant-scarlet or crimson 
coloured Tulip, suitable for bedding out on a slope, and of 
short growth, “ Rex Rubrorum ’’ being too tall ? The Van 
Thols last too short a time.—F. W. M. 

You will find Vermilion Brilliant a good and 
effective Tulip. It is quite what its name implies, and is 
equally effective as a pot plant or when massed in beds. It 
is not as dwarf as the Van Thai section, but neither is it 
unduly tall. 

1280. — Plants for Sitting-room.— I shall be very 
much obliged to you if you would kindly tell me of two 
or three Ferns mid two or three foliage plants I can keep 
healthy in a sitting-room? I have no greenhouse. I have 
tried the Maiden-hairs, but am not successful. Palms ” 
have.— Amateur. 

V The following Ferns may be kept in the sitting-room: 
Pteris tremulm, P. cretica major, Cyrtomium falcatum, 
and Asplenium bulbiferum. The best foliage plants for 
the same purpose are Aspidistra, green ana variegated, 
Ficuselastica (India-rubber), Draccena rubra, D. indivisa, 
and Aralia Sieboldi and its variegated variety. 

1281. —Mulching Strawberries.— Please say if 

you should dig in or mulch the manure between the rows 
of Strawberries (second and third yearX or just spread the 
manure or litter on the top of the clay ? My soil is very 
strong loam, and is very hard now after gathering the 
crop.—W. S. * 

%* Lightly fork up the soil between the rows in Septem¬ 
ber, burying any manure there may be on the surface, but 
do not dig deep enough to injure the roots. Mulch the soil 
between the rows again in December, allowing it to lie and 
rot on the surface. -The juices from the manure are then 
gradually washed down to the roots. 

1282. —Dressing fruit-trees.— I have heard that it 
is a good thing to brush the stem of fruit-trees over about 
this time of the year with a mixture of 1 part of paraffin to 
20 parts of water. The effect is to kill Moss and stop insects 
breeding. Can you tell me whether there is any remedy 
in their treatment, or is limewash better? When is a 
good time to apply lime or superphosphate to fruit-trees ? 
—Heather. 

V We would prefer to do the washing earlier in the 
season. The wash of paraffin must not be too strong. 
Lime is good in winter. Use the superphosphate at this 
date. Earlier would have been better. 

1283. -Tomatoes cracking.— My Tomatoes, last 
year and this, as soon as they grow any size, begin to split 
or open up the sides in two or three places, spoiling the 
appearance of the fruit This applies only to the round 
Tomato, not to the ribbed fruit. They live on a good soil, 
with occasional manure-water. Greenhouse facing south, 
and plants looking healthy and large. Please tell me how 
it is, and what to do? Secondly, is the Duke of York 
Tomato a ribbed one or not ?— Anxious. 

V Excess of moisture at the root, combined with too 

much feeding, is doubtless the, cause of your Tomatoes 
cracking. Lessen the supply of water and give more air. 
Duke of York is a round-fruited Tomato. \ 

„r 12 ^t^ P1 ^? ta / or back waU of greenhouse.- 

Would Camellias do on the back wall of a greenhouse, the 
roof having Vines covering it, and high stages with plants 
on shading the wall as well? If not, is there anything 
else except Ferns that would thrive in such a shaded 
position ?— Irish Medicus. 

*+* We are afraid there wUl be too much shade for any¬ 
thing except Ferns. You might try Asparagus plumosus 
and Smilax. We think you will find these answer if the 
house is warm enough—i.e., warm greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture. Try a plant or so of each first and see how they do 
Camellias will do if the shade is not too heavy and the soil 
free from lime. 


1285 — Plum-fruit worthless.—I have several 
Plum-trees (on walls) bearing a good crop, the fruit nearly 
all affected like those I send you. Will you kindly say 
what is the cause, and how I ought to treat the trees so 
as to try and prevent a recurrence of the evil next season ? 
Is the present crop worthless?—R. C. 

V The cause of the existing defect of the fruit is due to 
the unhealthy condition of the roots, aggravated by the 
extreme drought of the present season. Nothing but a 
heavy soaking of water about the roots can improve the 
crop for the present year. If the trees are not large they 
should be replanted at the end of October. It is quite likely 
that the roots will be found at some distance from the 
surface. AU fruit-trees should have the bulk of their 
roots, certainly the fibrous ones, as near to the surface as 
possible , so that they may feel the beneficial effects of the 
If the trees are too old to replant remove the surface 


1286. — Peach unsatisfactory. — I send* you a 
Peach which comes from a. tree growing on a S.E. wall, 
under gloss shading with many others, none of them 
marked like this. Will .planting out in the open do any 
good? It has been the same for some years.— F. Batlby.' 

*** Your Peach is Roifal George, a variety much subject 
to mildew ; it is worse in the open. You may readily get 
rid of mildew by using flowers of sulphur freely over 
affected part. Paint over with sulphur-wash in the winter 
all parts of the tree. 

1287. — Cauliflowers buttoning. — Having read 
the interesting article on Cauliflowers in lost week’s 
Gardening, I should like to know if all ore liable to 
“button,” or if there are any less so? Iam growing the 
Dwarf Erfurt, and sowed the seed early in May. Perhaps 
it is the season that causes this trouble, and more water 
ought to have been given ? This is a sandy soil.—E. F. H. 

V' Early varieties of Cauliflowers are more liable to 
bolt than late ones. Veitch’s Autumn Giant never bolts. 
The Dwarf Erfurt is a good Cauliflower, but something 
depends upon how the seeds are saved and the stock kept 
true. Cauliflowers should be heavily mulched with, man¬ 
ure in dry seasons. 

1288. — Dahlia show-board.— Will you oblige me 
by inserting in your next issue the dimensions of board for 
exhibition of twelve Dahlias, double, and also for bix? 
Our show takes place on the 13th prox.— Dahlja. 

*** Boards for exhibiting Dahlias and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are made in the following dimensions: For twelve 
blooms, boards to be 5U inches long and 18 inches wide, 
with holes 6 inches apart from centre to centre. The 
boards should be fixed 0 inches high at the bowk and 
3 inches in front. The boards for six blooms should be of 
the same width—viz., 18 inches by 12 inches. These are 
always painted green, additional lustre being given by a 
coating of varnish. All supports should be fixed securely. 

1289. — Fruit for show in July.— What sorts of 
fruit should I grow for show third week in July ? Apples 
(dessert), Apples (cooking), Red Currants in bunches, 
White Currants in bunches. Black Currants in bunches, 
Gooseberries of sorts, Pears, Plums, Raspberries ?— Be. 

%* Lest dessert Apples are Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of 
Bath. Cooking: Duchess of Oldenburg, Manx Codlin. 
Red Currants Raby Castle, Reine Victoria. Black: Lee’s 
Prolific, Carter’s Champion. White: Versailles, White 
Dutch. Gooseberries: Dan’s Mistake, London, White 
Alum, Antagonist, King of Trumps, Yellow Drill, High 
Sheriff, Leader, Green’s Keepsake, Telegraph, Matchless. 
Pears: Jargonelles, Doyennt d'EU, and Citron des 
C’armes. Plums: Early Prolific, Sturt, Czar. Raspber¬ 
ries : Hornet, Superlative. 

1290. — Nectarine fruits diseased.— The enclosed 
Nectarine is from a large tree on the wall of a sloping 
Peach-house. The tree had a fine lot of fruit which 
appeared to be doing well until about a fortnight since ; 
but lately the fruit has been attacked almost without 
exception in a similar way to the enclosed specimen. I 
shall feel very’ grateful if you can explain the cause and 
suggest a remedy ? I may sav there are two other trees 
(Peach-trees), Hale's Early and a Royal George, in the some 
house, trained up the glass like Vines, which have both 
had heavy crops, and the fruit has done well.— Robert 
Griffin. 

V The fruit of Nectarine sent appears to have been 
scalded, having had insufficient air, doubtless owing to 
great heat. We are unable to trace disease of any kind. 

1291. —Fig-tree in pot.— Will you kindly say in 
your next issue what I can do with a Fig-tree in pot 
(Brown Turkey)? It has plenty of fruits on, but they 
never seem to ripen. It was so with the spring crops— 
they came to nothing. Another lot of young Figs appears 
to be coming on, the third lot, and the crop is not ripe. 
The tree is vigorous and appears healthy, but having had 
none before I do not know what to do. I am a ooinplete 
novice. As to watering, must I give liquid-manure water 
or only water, frequently or otherwise? Must I judge it 
by the ring of the pot as other plants or not ? Any direc¬ 
tions as to this, the ripening stage, will greatly oblige me. 
—Novicb. 

. You must thin your tree. Stop all shoots, say, 

6 inches above fruits. You will never get large fruits 
unless you check growth. Never let loots get ary; feed 
freely. If the pot is full of roots it may not sound hollow. 
Figs require much moisture also food, but regular stop¬ 
ping, and as fruits ripen give only clear water. 

1292. —Six Chrysanthemums for winter 
flowering.— Will you kindly name me six Chrys¬ 
anthemums that are not too expensive for winter flower¬ 
ing—two white ones, two yellow, one copper coloured, and 
one red, making six in all ? We have a greenhouse, but it 
is unheated. It has an oil-lamp in the winter months.— 
Sunflower. 


*** You do not say which part of the winter you wish 
your plants to /lower, and because of this we are in doubt 
as to the best selection for your purpose. We take it you 
mean to flower the Chrysanthemums during the latter 
part of November and during the first two iveeks in 
December. Our selection is as follows: White, Niveum 
and W. G. Newitt; yellow, Eugene Dailledouze and 
W. H. Lincoln (latebuds); bronze. Lord Brooke; crimson, 
Golden Gem. This last variety is a very beautiful deco¬ 
rative one, the other sorts bring of Japanese form, and 
seen in best condition when a limited number of blossoms 
are grown on each plant. 

1293.— Bud-taking on Chrysanthemums.— 

The Chrysanthemums named are showing buds. I would 
be greatly obliged if you would inform me through the 
medium of Gardening if I should retain them or allow the 
plants to go on to the next bud ? I should like them in 
flower by middle of November. My plants are fairly 
strong and well-ripened. Is early bud formation common 
this season? La Neige, Mutual Friend, Miss Dorothea 
Shea, Miss Florence Davis, William Seward, Stanstead 
White, G. C. 8chwabe, Thomas Wilkins, Charles Shrimp- 
ton, Mons. Charles Molin, Lady E. Saunders. I may 
mention that it will be a week yet before I could disbud 
any of them.—Own in Doubt. 

It is too lots now to send on the growths of the 
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carrying out the operation of disbudding now, and your 
locality ( Aberdeen ) being so far north, and the sen ndweek 
in November the period in which you unnt to bore your 
blossoms in perfection, we cannot advise you to let you r 
shoots run on to the next bud. Early Imd formation is 
very common this season, and this must be attributed to 
the excessively hot and dry weather through which we hare 
been passing. 

1294.— Making Asparagus-bed.— I shall be much 
obliged it you will tell me whether it is a proper time to 
make an Asparagus-bed now or soon? I see in all the 
directions it says March is the time to plant. I very much 
want to make two or three large beds. I should be grate¬ 
ful for advice on the subject? The soil is clay, and gets 
very dry and hard in summers like the one we are having. 
I propose digging up the ground immediately and planting 
one or two-year-old roots as soon as the weather will per¬ 
mit—say about the end of September or beginning of 
October. I should like to know’ if this can be done, and 
particularly I want to know’ the amount of manure that 
ought to go to the yard ? The garden is in the midland*, 
and as the Asparagus is for market one does not want to 
court failure.—C iiolesburv. 

*** It is not the time now to make a bed, as the heat and 
drought make the work very hard. Do the work in the 
winter and plant or sow in March or April. Use plenty 
of burnt refuse , old mortar, and trench deeply, but keep 
the top soil on the surface. You will probably fail if you 
plant now. It is very risky ivith no advantages whatever. 
The Asparagus is now in full rigour. You may plant 
when at rest , but we do not advise it, but spring planting. 
Manure freely. Six inches of manure on surface is none 
too much to dig in for your soil. 

1205.— Diseased Grapes.— Will you kindly inform 
me through your paper as to the nature of this disease 
and cause of it ? It is Madresfield Court. I have four Viru s 
in one house—namely, Black Hamburgh, Alicante, Gres 
Colman, and Madresfield Court. They have been planted 
over twenty years. Border, 3 feet wide, 2J feet deep. 
Strange to say, the others are all in good health except 
the Black Hamburgh, which is slightly affected this year 
for the first time; but Madresfield Court has behaved 
thus for the last four years, but is much worse this time. 
We also have the house full of plants, Peaches in pots 
underneath, and Tomatoes round the front.— Barnsley. 

*** A border but 3 feet unde and feet deep cannot be 
expected to maintain Vinesin good order for twenty years. 
The soil under such conditions lacks the necessary pro¬ 
perties of sustenance. In the present case the cause of 
decay in the buriehes is mainly due to the atmospheric 
treatment the Vines have received. The internal atmos¬ 
phere has been too moist, coupled with insufficient venti¬ 
lation, thus causing the berries to scald first and decay 
afterwards. Madresfield Court is much addicted to scald¬ 
ing of the berries. .4 buoyant atmosphere during the time 
the berries are stoning, unaccompanied with draught, are 
the conditions under which this fine Grape is successfully 
cultivated. _ 

TO OORRBSPONDH1NTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer gueries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queriis 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

P. F., Maidenhead .—Your question does not come 

within the scope of this paper.- T. M .—We have had 

little experience of the matter you write about. You 
cannot go far wrong if you choose Laurel or Ivy if the 
person was old, or if young, then white Lilies, Forget- 

me-nots, or Roses.- II. 11.— You can get the Gooseberry 

at any of the leading fruit nurseries. 


awnmori^freshSm woo^sh^aS^S^A^iA^ 1 ******* V°* mention in your list. Even intheSouth of 
a compost of fresh loam, wood-ashes, and road-tide refuse. England there would be a great risk of bring late by 
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NAMJBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Spring Hill.— 1, Apparently 
Coleus aromaticus; 2, Physianthus albens; 3, Metrosidercs 

floribunda.- S. S.—l, Mesembryanthemum, but Hower 

had faded. There are about 300 sorts in old cataloguer. 
They are pretty things, not much trouble to grow on a 
greenhouse shelf. 2 is a species of Epiphyllum, probablv 
a badly-grown example of E. truncatunror some of its 
varieties. Place outside for a month to ripen and harden 

the growth to induce it to flow-er.- M. F. —The “ Lily ' 

is Hemerocallis fulva. The Campanula is C. Rapunculup. 

- E. A. Fottcr.— Reseda Luteola, L.- Mrs. p .—The 

Berberis is probably B. stenophylla, but we should like to 
see fruit or flow’ers to make quite certain. The other 

K ; is the Deadly Nightshade (Atropa Belladonna).-- 

View.— Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Yitalba). You 
could certainly use it for covering an arch. It is often 

planted thus.- M. C. Boughton, Leigh.— Calceolaria 

chelidonioides.- Carls, Bromley.—Double Bindweed 

(Convolvulus pubescens fl.-pi.).—James Ilutton.— The 
white flower is Olearia llaasti, the other Escallonia 
macrantha.- A. B. R., New Wanstead. —The spray sub¬ 

mitted is an Acer (Maple). Among so many-at least, 
one hundred kinds, and so much alike— it is difficult to 
give specific name from so small a piece, especially as it 
had lost its colour. The fine-leaved Acers like yours are 
most ornamental, and well worthy of increased cultivation, 
which is effected by grafting. Apply to a near nurgen - 
man for the name, and who will supply you with plants, 
and who would perhaps grow others from your plant if it 

turns out to be a rare variety.- Archie Ley. —Your 

Fern is Polystichum proliferum, or, as some prefer, Aspi- 
dium proliferum. It is a native of Brazil, and in most 
gardens hardy in England. It is one of the best for the 
open rockery, loving shade and moisture, but not stag¬ 
nant soil. Forthe greenhouse or window it is valuable, its 
graceful habit, combined with robust growth, rendering it 

a most desirable kind.-IF. H. IIoare .—Leycesteria for- 

mosa.- G. U .—1 and 4, Please send flowers; 2, Polygonum 

Bistorta ; 3, Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens).- 

W. J. Holt.—We cannot tell names of varieties from 
flowers sent, which were much dried up, but they seem 
good kinds and worth showing. 

Names Of fruits.— Be. —Apple Early Margaret.- 

W. C. L. L.— Plums both the same—namely, Angelina 
Burdett 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


THE BEST POULTRY. 

Dorkings, etc. 

The Dorkirijz is the perfection of a table bird, as 
it combines delicate white flesh, equal distribu¬ 
tion of fat, and symmetrical shape, while size is 
an important point with this breed of fowls, 
prize birds weighing from 7 lb. to 14 lb. Dork¬ 
ings are not hardy if kept in a small, confined 
space, but on a ary soil and with a wide range 
they thrive and pay very well. The hen is a 
most capital sitter and mother, but chickens 
should not be hatched early in the season, as 
they are somewhat delicate, requiring much 
care in rearing. The eggs are large, averaging 
2£ oz., pure white, and nearly equal in size at 
each end. There are three kinds of Dorkings— 
viz., the coloured, the silver-grey, and the 
white. The coloured Dorking is large, plump, 
and compact, square made, with snort legs, 
which should be white, and have a well- 
developed fifth toe. The plumage is very 
varied. The silver - grey Dorking has a 
glossy black breast, thighs, and under parts, 
while the head, hackle, and saddle are 
silvery - white. The primaries of the 
wing are black, having a white edge on the 
outer web. The coverts are green-black and 
the wing-bow white. The tail is black and the 
side feathers and sickle a rich green-black. The 
White Dorking is of good size, plump and com- 

E act in form, with short neck and white legs, a 
urge breast, full rose comb, and plumage of pure 
white; in older birds, however, the saddle and 
hackle attain a golden tint. 

Game Fowls.— These, like the above, require 
an unlimited range, and are unsuitable for a 
confined space, but where they can have liberty 
are exceedingly hardy, and by their habit of 
foraging for themselves are inexpensive to keep. 
The hen is a prolific layer, a good sitter and 
mother, while the chickens are easily reared, 
being more robust than, perhaps, any other 
breed. The flesh of the Game Fowl is beauti¬ 
fully white and delicate in flavour. This 
breed is classed into numerous varieties and 
sub-varieties, the chief being the Black-breasted 
Red (which are considered the best layers), 
Brown-reds, Duckwings, Piles, Black, and 
White. The head of the cock should be long, 
but fine, the beak long and curved, neck long and 
arched, the breast well developed, back short and 
broad between the shoulders, tapering to the 
tail; thighs short compared with the legs ; 
claws powerful, and foot flat. The hen should 
resemble the cock in form, but on a smaller 
scale. In both the feathers should be close, and 
very strong in the quills. The comb, ears, and 
wattle of the cock are usually “dubbed” 
smooth, and free from excrescences. The comb 
of the hen should be single, small, and thin, a 
little higher behind than in front, and perfectly 
erect; ear-lobes small, and wattles small, fine, 
and neatly shaped. 


The Brahma. —There is probably no other 
breed of Fowls that can equal the Brahma for 
strength of constitution. They lay regularly in 
all weathers all the year round, except when 
tending their brood or moulting. The chickens 
are hardy and easily reared, and the pullets 
commence laying at an early age, and, if killed 
under six months, are very good for table. 
They are capital foragers where they have a 
good range, but bear confinement well, and 
adapt themselves to circumstances with good 
grace. The hens do not sit so often as Cochins, 
and the desire to brood is easily banished. When 
first hatched the chickens vary in colour a good 
deal, having shades of brown, grey, and yellow, 
and are often spotted about the head, and 
streaked on the back, but as the feathers appear 
this variety of colour gives place to the mixture 
of black, white, and grey, which forms the 
distinguishing colour of this breed ; the best 
coloured birds, however, have a dark grey 
ground, with an intense black pencilling, which 
throws up a metallic reflection. The Brahma 
should be wide and deeply made, being large 
and weighty, and have a free, noble carriage. 
There should be a slight fulness over the eye, 
giving a broad appearance to the top of the 
head; comb either small and single, or “ pea- 
comb breast wide and full; neck short. The 
legs should be short apd swell-feathered; the 
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tail short and full, and fan-shaped in the cock. 
WTiat is known as the pea-comb has the appear¬ 
ance of throe small serrated ridges, which unite 
at the pike, the central ridge being larger and 
more distinct than the others. S. S. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIHLD. 

Tomato jam (N. M. J .—For jam, choose 
ripe, well-coloured Tomatoes (bruised or dis¬ 
coloured ones should be rejected), quarter, core, 
and peel them, and put them in the preserving- 
pan over a clear tire, with an equal quantity of 
good loaf sugar. When the jam sets on the 
spoon, it is done, and should be poured into pots 
and papered down. For jelly, quarter the 
fruit, set it on over a clear fire, and run out all 
the juice you can, then finish off precisely like 
Red Currant jelly. 

Orange and Cocoa-nut pudding.— 

Two ounces of butter, 2 oz. of fine sugar, 2 oz 
of desiccated Cocoa-nut, 2 oz. of flour mixed 
with half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, and 
the stiffly-whipped whites of two eggs. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream, add alternate 
spoonfuls of the Cocoa-nut, flour, and whites, 
mix very carefully, and put into a buttered bor¬ 
dered mould that has a flat top ; bake a nice 
colour, turn it out, and when cold arrange in a 
nice wreath on the top of the cake a compete of 
Oranges in syrup. Fill the centre with whipped 
cream mixed with two teaspoonfuls of desiccated 
Cocoa-nut, and sweetened to taste. A table¬ 
spoonful of brandy, or any kind of liqueur, is a 
very great improvement to the Oranges. 

Neapolitan pudding. — One pint of 
Orange-juice (requiring seven or eight medium¬ 
sized Oranges), half a box of gelatine, the white 
of one egg, one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of 
cold water, one cupful of boiling water, a few 
drops of rose-coloured fruit extract, and the 
grated rind and juice of one large Lemon. Soak 
the gelatine in the cold water, add the boiling 
water, the juice of Oranges and Lemon, ana 
the sugar. Strain and divide into three equal 
parts, pouring one-third into a flat-bottomed 
aish and setting away to harden. To the second 
portion add a few drops of the colouring extract, 
and set this also in a cool place. Let the 
remaining portion get thoroughly cold, and as 
soon as it shows symptoms of forming into a 
jelly add to it the beaten white of egg and whip 
until light and spongy. Pour this into a small 
mould which has been dipped in cold water, and 
set upon ice for several hours. Remove from 
the mould, cut the coloured jelly into small 
cubes and heap about the base. 

To preserve Qreen Peas (Mrs. Carr- 
Ellison ).—Procure some tin cases, round or oval, 
with tin covers to fit. The cases must be 
thoroughly cleansed by boiling in water with a 
little soda, and just before using them rinse 
them in hot water. Select freshly-gathered and 
shelled Green Peas, carefully examine and throw 
away all the imperfect or overgrown Peas, and 
choose all as much as possible of a size (the Peas 
should be riddled through a sieve with large 
open spaces to secure this even size); then throw 
them into boiling salt and water for three minutes. 
A tiny piece of soda added helps to keep the 
colour. Strain the Peas and fill the tin cases while 
both are still hot, pour in fresh boiling water to 
the brim, and, if liked, put a sprig of Mint or an 
Onion (previously boiled) on the top. The lids 
should now be soldered on. When several cases 
are to be prepared at the same time, they can 
be filled and put on a hot plate or in warm 
water until talken in hand by the person who 
solders on the lids. This being done, place the 
cases, still perfectly warm, in a cauldron with 
boiling water, which must cover them com¬ 
pletely. A fish-kettle answers the purpose 
admirably, as the oases can be so easily lifted 
out. They must boil for twenty minutes, and 
be closely watched all the time, for if the solder¬ 
ing has not been complete, it will be seen by 
small jets of steam forcing their way out ; 
the case must then be at once taken out 
(by the aid of tongs) and re-soldered. 
It is imperative that the contents of the cases, 
and the cases themselves, be kept hot until put 
in the cauldron to boil. Store in a cool room or 
cellar. When required for use, the cases can be 


opened with a knife or a soldering iron ; if the 
latter, the tins can be used over and over again. 
The Peas may be turned into a strainer, the 
liquor from the Peas being put in a saucepan to 
boil. Throw in the Peas j boil one minute. Put 
them into a hot vegetable dish with a small 
pat of butter. 

Green Pea-soup. —Take a pint of fresh- 
shelled, full-grown Peas (reject any old Peas, as 
they spoil the flavour of the soup), six spring 
Onions, two small Lettuces, three ounces of 
butter, two quarts of broth or white stock, a 
slice of lean ham, a small pinch of sugar, and 
salt to taste; put aside one cupful to use as 
hereafter directed ; melt the butter, add the 
Peas, a handful of shells, the Lettuce and 
Onions cut in pieces, put the lid on the sauce¬ 
pan, and let tnem steam for fifteen minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Then pour over the stock, 
and ham cut in pieces ; boil for half an hour, 
and pass through a sieve or fine colander, return 
to the saucepan with the sugar and salt, and 
continue to stir until boiling, during which time 
boil the cupful of Peas that were put aside in 
just enough boiling water to cover them, and a 
very little salt. When they are quite tender 
pour them and the water that may remain with 
them into a hot soup-tureen, and add the boiling 
soup to them; mix all, and serve with small 
dice of toasted or fried bread. 

QUERY. 

1298.— Preserving fruit in syrup.—Will some 
reader kindly give me a recipe for this?— Mrs. Carr 
Ellison. 


Catalogues received.. — Bulbs.—Memrs. Little and 

Ballantyne, Carlisle.- Bulbs. —F. G. E. Ronnett, Heat! • 

field, Sussex. 


TENTS! TENTS!! TENTS!!! 

I hare purchued &M0 Army Tents, 40 feet clreum- 
ferenoe, scarcely used, complete with poles, pegs, and lines. 
Cost £6 each. Will send any number, carriage paid, for 84a. 
each. Can be sent on approval Specially adaptable for 
Sporting and Pleasure purposes. TWO jUSt supplied to 
Buc kingham Palace. The following unsolicited 
Testimonial is one out of many hundreds weekly :— 

“April 29th, 1898. 

" Dear Sir,—Aooept my thanks for the Tents safely received 
to-day. I am very pleased with them. 

" F. H. Hill, Duddington Park, Portobello, Midlothian. 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


FLOWER SHOWS, SPORTS, &c„ 

Made of best tent canvas, 30 ft. by 16 ft., with poles, lines, 
pegs, runners, mallets, and bags. All complete, ready for use, 
can be sent on approval, in good, sound condition, £7 10s. 
each. Originally cost £36. 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


GLASS 

The following is a List of sis 
10 by 8,12 by 9,12 by 10,14 by 10, 
13 by 11,14 by 12,17 by 13. 20 by 18, 


Fail on Rail in London, 
packages included. 
&oz7l00ft. 21-ox., 109. 
4tha .. 8s. fid. .. 11s. 6d. 

3rda -. 9».6d. .. 12s. 6d. 

is a List of sizes always in stock 

.16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 12, 

24 by 18, 22 by 16, 21 by 16, 

20 by 15! 

Glass cut to my size at a slight advance on the above prices. 
Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, Id. per lb. 

Please write for prioes for large quantities, when special 
quotations will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 
J. B ROBINSON, 

Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 

81, Moor-lane, Crlpplegate, London, I.C. 


•"TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
J- large pieces of Tanpaulin, some new, but ail of the beet 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per owt. Lot smt 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwfc.—From H. J. 
GAS80N, Government Contractor, Rye._ 


WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

v V —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 


_400 gallons, wrought L—.-——- - 

top: weight 476 lb.; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carnage 
Mid for £3 5s. each from-H. J. QA aon 
Contractor, Rye. 


Government 


I H fififi HELMETS.—Whit© or dark blue, 

LUiUUU oork lined and ventilated all parts. Ax used 
iy officers in India. Will send one, any size, post free for 
stamps.—H. J. QA88QN. Government Contractor, Rye. 


T IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

u 3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5s.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes; cost four times the money. 
Poetfree from — HY. JOHN GASSON. Government Con- 
tractor. Rye. __ 


60 5-in., 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

VJ finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5s. 6a.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong. 
Is. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mata, Garden 
Sticks and Labels. Sand. Peat, fto. Price List on application.— 
WATSON A SCULL. 90. Lower Thames-street, London, E.O. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Sowing Cauliflowers.— The principal sow¬ 
ing of Cauliflower which is to be planted out 
in handlights os a first early batch for cutting 
in May should now be made. I prefer an east 
border, as then, should the weather be very 
favourable to grow'th, the plants are not so liable 
to get too forward by transplanting time as 
when grown on a sunny south border. The 
small forcing varieties should not be sown now, 
spring being the best season for this, in a gentle 
warmth in boxes. I am sowing Walcheron and 
Pearl, the former coining into use first by 
about ten days, and being less liable to button 
than Early London, unless one has a special 
strain of his own. Sow broadcast, covering 
with a fish-net to protect from birds. Where 
plenty of room can be spared for early Cauli¬ 
flower?, other varieties may be sown, feclipse, 
although strictly speaking a late summer and 
early autumn variety, may be sown now to 
follow the sorts above-mentioned, and, indeed. 
9ome gardeners sow Autumn Giant at the ondof 
August and beginning of September for pro¬ 
ducing heads during July. Thus treated, 
Autumn Giant does not grow to such a large 
size and is most useful for the table. Be careful 
not to sow the seed thickly, as in wet weather 
the young seedlings if crowded soon damp off. 
Thin out as soon as the plants can be handled, 
this being not only better for them, but a 
saving of labour as well. The sooner now the 
plot for these early Cauliflowers is prepared 
the better, choosing ground that nas not 
grown any member of the Brassica tribe for 
some time, and that has not been smothered 
up with foliage of any kind throughout the 
summer, as a sweet, healthy root-run is very 
essential for this crop, the reverse only en¬ 
couraging grubs and clubbing. Incorporate a 
good sprinkling of fresh soot and a little gas- 
ume or burnt refuse, and avoid rank green 
manure, this frequently containing the germs of 
destructive insects, which ruin the plants in 
their infancy. The seed for producing plants 
for wintering in pots or frames should not be 
sown until tne very end of the month or first 
week in September, or the probability is thev 
will be far too forward for the purpose, and will 
button in even while in the frames. This is a 
mistake only too commonly made. Where 
Walcheren growing on Celery ridges is now 
hearting in, the outer leaves should be bent 
down to protect the heads from sun and air both 
for the purpose of retarding them and pre¬ 
serving the colour. If a glut is feared lift the 
plants and lay them in behind a north wall, well 
soaking the roots ; here the heads will last in an 
eatable state for some time. I have frequently 
kept Cauliflowers wanted for exhibition for ten 
days by lifting them in the nick of time and 
putting the roots, with as much soil attached as 
possible, into a tub of water, this just covering 
the ball, and placing them in a cool, dark room. 

Winter Turnips. —In midland and northern 
localities from August 10 to 15 is a good time to 
bow the first lot of Gh"irk Castle Blcfckstone 
Digitized by V^jOOQlC 


Turnip for winter use. If advantage was taken 
of the clearance of early summer crops to pre¬ 
pare the ground according to previous advice, it 
should now be in good order for the seed. This 
should be sown broadcast and not too thickly, 
a surface sowing of guano or some approved fer¬ 
tiliser being given as soon as the crop is thinned. 
Orange Jelly is a good winter Turnip, and 
although perhaps not quite so hardy as Chirk 
Castle, will stand severe frost without succumb¬ 
ing. I advise a second sowing of the latter 
about the first week in September, as even 
during frosty weather this Turnip will increase 
slowly in size and come in most useful at the 
new year. Whore the soil is light and stony it 
is a good plan to run the gardon roller over the 
surface after sowing. A watch must be kept as 
soon as the plants appear, as fly will sometimes 
play havoc even at this advanced time of year ; 
dusting with lime and soot or wood-ashes will 
check the pest, and also assist the crop to make 
a free growth. The best and most open 
position need not be selected for this crop, as 
Turnips will do very well even in the partial 
shade of tree*. 

Trans wanting Cole worts. —The plants re¬ 
sulting from the first sowing of this useful 
vegetable will now be ready for putting out, 
and as the ground, both of seed-beds ana open 
quarters, is in a moist condition, transplanting 
snould prove an easy operation. As I previously 
stated, I always plant a quarter from which old 
Strawberry plants have been removed, and in 
this case drills are not necessary, as the ground, 
being close beneath, retains the moisture well. 
On loose, freshly-prepared ground, however, 
drills will be necessary. Plant 15 inches apart 
all ways, and water home, keeping a sharp 
watch for underground grubs, which are usually 
very troublesome in newly-planted Colewort 
beds. Lime applied to the surface is of no use 
whatever for this pest, nothing but searching 
beneath the soil round the stem that has been 
cut off being of any avail. Several transplant¬ 
ings, oven of the first sowings, may be made as 
the plants get large enough, and the later 
sowings, which will oe ready for putting ont at 
the beginning of September, will afford nice 
useful heads in January and February. Where 
sowing has not yet been done no more time 
should bo lost. 

Onions. —The final cleaning by hand-weeding 
of spring-sown crops of Onions must now be 
given, as also one more broadcast sprinkling of 
artificial manure ; this will carry the crop on to 
maturity. Where thick necks abound, go over 
the bed with a rake and bend down tne tops 
over the bulbs to check the flow of sap and 
assist in swelling out the bulbs. These, after 
storing, should be used first, as they never keep 
so well as thinner-neoked bulbs. 

Sowino Tripoli Onions.— As a rule, the pre¬ 
sent is a good time for getting in the seed of 
Tripoli varieties, and if the ground was prepared 
a few weeks ago, as advised, so much the better, 
as firmness is one of the best guarantees of a 
satisfactory growth both in autumn and spring- 
sown Onions. Avoid thick sowing, as the spring 
bulbs are much loosened by thinning when this 
is the case, which allows of their being blown 
about by wind and weakened by frost at the 


base. After sowing the seed, give a good sprink¬ 
ling of burnt refuse or wood-ashes in the drills 
before covering in, then tread and retread the 
Burface, using the roller where the ground is 
light and shallow. For an early white Onion 
the old Queen is most useful, doing its work in 
less time than any other of this section. I have 
lately sown several sorts of the so-called spring 
Onions at the same time, and find them equally 
as hardy as the Tripoli, Trebon and Cranston’s 
Excelsior being two sorts especially suitable for 
autumn sowing. Where young Onions are 
likely to be in request in autumn for salads, I 
would advise sowing an extra row rather thickly, 
so that the main batch may be freely thinned 
out when in quite a young state. J. 


Celeriac. —This must now receive attention 
both in the matter of drawing out any suckers 
that may form at the base and thoroughly 
drenching with liquid-manure. Scarcity of root 
moisture induces a tough, bitter-flavoured stick, 
more so than even in Celery. The Celery-fly is 
likely to attack the foliage, and must be 
removed by hand-picking, all insecticides prov¬ 
ing useless. If any late sowings are yet un¬ 
planted, no time should be lost in getting the 
young plants out, giving a good rich larder and 
watering frequently after the removal. A good 
muloh on either side of the rows where planted 
singly will be of much help in preserving the 
moisture until the plants are established, when 
manure water must be given as recommended 
for the earlier plantings. After planting, shade 
from hot sun with evergreen boughs. Soma 
may deem this waste of time, but I find from 
experience that crops so shaded at midsummer 
make quicker and better progress generally than 
those which have to take their chance. Be sure 
to soak the bed well the day before removing 
the plants.—C. 

Sutton’s Mammoth White Runner. 

—This is a capital Bean, and well worth grow¬ 
ing by all who have profit in view. It is rather 
later coming into bearing than the old Scarlet 
Runner, but this is rather an advantage than 
otherwise if sown at the same time. The 
growth is very vigorous, and the yield of long 
dark green pods prodigious. Its white flowers 
also render it attractive in the kitchen garden. 
-N. 

French Bean Negro Longpod.— This 
Bean, if we may judge by the few places in 
which it is now Been, has fallen into disrepute, 
yet for all that it is one of the most useful of its 
class. It has a good constitution, is not so 
easily affected by cold winds as Canadian 
Wonder, and is rather earlier in coming into 
bearing than that variety. Its colour is good 
and the flavour delicious. I hope this good 
Bean will not be allowed to go out of cultiva¬ 
tion.—C. 

Open-air Tomatoes. —There is no doubt 
that with our improved summers Tomatoes may 
again be successfully grown in the open air, even 
where there are no walls, always provided per¬ 
fect shelter can be afforded. The other day I 
saw, within four milee of the sea, a splendid lot 
of plants carrying fine dusters of fruit, some of 
which were ripening. It pis but right to say 
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that the situation is highly favourable, being 
screened from winds from every point, and the 
soil warm and well drained. The plants were 
growing trained to stout stakes on the single 
rod system, being slightly mulched with short 
litter, and amongst the several sorts Ladybird 
was most conspicuous. It seems to me that the 
plants are often unduly exposed in hardening 
off after coming from a warm, moist house, the 
foundation of disease thus being laid. Although 
a sunny position is imperative when planted out, 
if the same is exposed in the least degree to 
cutting winds, failure may be expected.—J. 

Tomato and Potato diseased.— Could 
you tell me in your paper what is the matter 
with this Tomato ana how to cure it ? The plant 
is growing in a cold-house facing south. Also 
what to efo with the ground to prevent Potato 
growing like enclosed ? It "was grown on some 
old pasture land that has been turned into 
allotments. This is the first season the turf was 
dug in, but no manure was added. I should 
like to prevent it in future if possible, and your 
paper is the one I take in. All the allotments 
are afflicted in the same way.—E. S., Brighton. 

* # * The Tomatoes are affected with a disease 
commonly known as black spot. It is usually 
most troublesome in houses where Tomatoes 
have been grown for several years, and the 
remedy is to change this. Lime, sulphur, and 
soot are useful dressings, but the right 
course is to remove the cause. We know one 
large house in which this disease was bad last 
year ; this year the plants are grown in potR and 
the fruit is quite clean and sound. It is a serious 
loss when many fruits are attacked, as they are 
quite useless. As regards the Potatoes which 
are so badly scabbed, give the land next winter 
a good dressing of lime and soot. Gas-lime may 
be used if the quantity does not exceed 1 lb. 
per square yard. It would have been better if 
the turf had been pared off and burnt, and the 
ashes spread over the land during the spring 
cultivation or put in the drills with the 
Potatoes. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

A little thinning may be done to the climber*, os they 
generally get rather crowded at this season, and with 
shorter days it will be advisable to let in more light. The 
Heaths had better be taken back to the house they are to 
be wintered in before the autumn rains set in, as whea the 
change conies there will probably be a good deal of rain. 
The Lancifolium Lilies will be very useful now. Good 
specimens—five or six good bulbs in 10-inch or 12-inch 
pots—will be special features. These are among the 
hardiest and most useful Lilies for conservatory decoration, 
and, unlike L. aur&tum and L. Harris!, may be grown on 
from year to ye&r without loss. Camellias must never be 
allowed to get dry at the root or the buds will drop. The 
best stimulant to give Camellias is clear soot-water, and 
this may be used twice a week till the flowers expand. 
If a bag of soot is placed in a large tub or tank of water, 
the soot will Alter through the bog without much 
stirring about. Where Fuchsias have been encouraged to 
grow up rafters and become a conspicuous feature, if 
partially cut bock in August they will make a new growth 
that will continue to bloom in a temperature of 50 degs. 
or so through a good part of the winter. These will be 
in flower in a light house up till Christmas anyway. This 
is a good season for overhauling boilers and heating appara¬ 
tuses generally, if any repairs or alterations are required. 
Never return plants to dirty houses with the boiler or 
pipes in a leaky state. There is trouble enough to keep 
out frost some seasons when the boiler and pipes are 
sound, but leakages interfere with the circulation and 
waste the fuel. In heating new houses do not stint boiler 
power nor yet pipes ; there is true economy in it. There 
is always wastefulness in driving things to their fullest 
power, because a wasteful boiler will soon lose more in 
fuel than the extra pound or two saved in the first 
instance. It is as well we do not use fire-heat for this 
house till the end of September, but if cold, frosty nights, 
or a series of wet, cold days, a little fire will be useful. It 
will soon be time to think of lifting Arum Lilies which 
have been planted out; but they will be kept outside till 
there is danger from frost. Keep them in a shady position 
for a week or so after lifting. Solatium*, Kupatoriums, 

. ..Uvifts, etc , planted out will soon be lifted and potted. 

Stove. 

Shift on Poinsettias and other winter-flowering plants 
which are raised annually by striking cuttings early in 
spring and growing on rapidly. I have tried a good 
many of the winler-flowenng Begonias, but insignia is 
still one of the best and most useful for the conservatory, 
and by stopping a few of the plants later than others, ana 
shifting into larger pots, a succession may be had the greater 
part of the winter. Fuchsioides, another old but distinct 
sort, is very useful in winter. I have seen this do well 

S lanted out in a warm conservatory. It forma a dense 
ush in the conservatory border, and in a light position 
will be almost oovered with its numerous scarlet drooping 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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flowers. Linum trigynum is a useful old yellow-flowered 
species which, when well done, will make a great show in 
the autumn months. It is subject to red-spider, so must 
tie freely syringed. Do with as litLle shade as possible 
now. A little fire-heat will be required now where choice 
things are grown. Allamandas and other flowering sub- 

ects going out of blossom may have less water to harden 

he wood, and those Orchids (and everybody grows a few 
nowadays) which have finished their growth must be left 
drier to help the ripening. Foliage plants, such as Crotons, 
Dracamas, will still be at their best, but Cal odiums will be 
losing tone and colour. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Young seedlings should be kept moving on. There 
should be no check or stay to their growth till they are as 
large as required. Ferns are largely used in room 
decorations for autumn and winter parties, and every 
country gardener makes provision for a good stock of 
both large and small plants for this work. Some of the most 
useful varieties for furnishing are the hardiest Maiden-hairs, 
Pterises in great variety, Polypodiums, Aspleniums, and 
Nephrolepis in variety. Baskets filled with Ferns have a 
charming effect in artificial light, especially when the 
baskets are draped at the bottom with Panicum variegatum, 
or some other suitable growth. Sedum carneum is a 
very effective draping plant for Fern or other baskets ; it 
is perfectly hardy, and keeps its colour in a cool green¬ 
house while the Panicum will not. Fern-spores may be 
sown now in pans or boxes, or a hard bottom may be made 
and a little finely sifted stuff sprinkled over it, and the 
Bpores scattered over the surface, and a frame placed over, 
and the light subdued by a thin covering. Fern-spores 
are very light, and if sown in pans of light soil are sure to 
get washed too deep for growth. 

Pines. 

Some time in the present month the Pines should be 
overhauled, and put into a good condition for going 
through the winter. Successions for fruiting next year 
may have a shift into the large succession size. Pines are 
grown in smaller pots than they used to be. Queens are 
fruited now in 10-inch pots. It is mainly a question of 
Uiing the best possible loam, enriched for the last shift, 
especially with one or two {iouthIs per bushel of some 
artificial bone-meal. Suckers to be taken from old 
stools and potted in 5-iuch or 6-inch pots, and plung¬ 
ing l>ed8 to be renewed with fresh lime or whatever is 
used for the purpose. The water-pot should be used with 
judgment after repotting ; if too much water is given the 

lants will lose colour. Light syringing* will be useful on 

ot days, using a thin shade a little longer. 

Window Gardening. 

Palms and Ferns are more used than they used to be. 
They make no litter of dead blooms, and if properly 
watered are not difficult to manage. Any plants which 
require larger pots should have attention given to them at 
once, so that the roots may work into the new soil before 
winter. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Judging from what 1 see in this district—where the 
drought has been very severe—hardy plants are holding 
their own and something more in comparison with tender 
subjects bedded eut in May and June. Hollyhocks— 
single and double—are making a brave show, and I have 
not yet seen a bad case of the disease which has done 
so much harm of late years. But everybody now grows 
Beedlings, and they are stronger than plants raised from 
cuttings, especially when raised in heat. It is the 
facility whicn artificial heat gives for the raising of 
Hollyhocks and other hardy subjects which sows the 
seeds of disease. Seeds of Hollyhocks may be sown now. 
It would have been better done a month ago : but the 
ground is warm, and there will be a rapid autumn 
growth. Put in cuttings of all kinds of evergreen trees 
and shrubs which are usually raised in this way. The 
choice things should go under glass, and the common 
things, such as Ijourels, Briers, etc., will do in a shady 
border, mulched and kept moist. Propagate bedding 
plants of all kinds—Pelargoniums in the open air in the 
sunshine, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Ageratums, Coleus, 
Alternantheras, etc., under glass. They will root in a 
close frame, opened for about an hour in the morning 
to let out the damp. Sow hardy annuals for spring 
blooming. Finish budding dwarf Bner and Manetti stocks 
as soon as possible. 

Fruit Garden. 

All the early Pears and Apples are best gathered a 
little before they are ripe. Williams’ Bon Chretien Pear 
if left on the tree too long is mealy and poor in flavour, 
but gathered as soon as the fruits part from the stalk, 
and placed a few days in the fruit-room, they are first- 
rate. These Pears come better os regards flavour from 
standards or pyramids than walls. The best flavoured 
dessert Apple to my thinking at the present moment is 
Irish Peach. Get all summer pruning done without 
delay. There will be no more growth now'. There will 
be a chance of getting all the wood ripened up this season, 
but there is a disadvantage in the extreme dryness at 
the roots where no watering has been done. Strong¬ 
growing trees will send their roots down deeper, and 
this will be a source of trouble in the future. Where 
only a moderate check is required root-pruning may lie 
done towards the end of this month. Fruit-rooms or 
any place wliere fruit is stored should be thoroughly 
cleansed with soap and water before any fruit is placed 
therein, and limewash used on the w'alls. Finish potting 
Strawberries for forcing. Pot firmly, and stand on coal- 
ash beds thinly so that the foliage can have a chance to get 
fully developed. All runners must be removed when 
small, and the watering mu9t be carefully attended to. 
Thin out some of the old wood in early Peach-houses to 
let in the air and sunshine to ripen young growth. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Onion crop will be ready for harvesting now. In 
many places the Onions are smaller than usual, but the 
bulbs are sound and will keep well. They keep best in an 
open, airy' shed or loft, tied In bunches and hung up to 
rafters or beams. Earth up Celery' when the soil is dry. 
Tie up the foliage with strings of matting before applying 
the earth. It will save time. Lift a few roots of Parsley. 
Cut off some of the oldest leaves and plant the roots at the 
foot of a south wall or in some position w'here protection 
can easily be given if frost comes. Cut herbs, such as 


Basil, Marjoram, Summer Savory, etc., for drying. 
Parsley may be dried for winter flavouring. When dried, 
rub up fine and keep in tightly-corked wide-mouthed 
bottles. Thyme and Sage may be treated in the same 
way. The flavour is retained better thus than when tied 
up in bunches in the old-fashioned way. Keep the earth 
freely stirred among young plants of Lettuce, Endive, 
Turnips, and Spinach. All the early Potatoes may be 
lifted now ana the ground cropped with Colew orts, 
Cabbages, or something useful. If much rain comes 
late Potatoes will super-tuber, and the quality be injured. 
Tomatoes outside will not be a heavy crop. The season has 
been too drv. Keep the plants free from surplus growth, 
and stop all leading shoots. Under glass, where will 
attendee to, the crop has been generally good. In eaily 
houses a second crop is coming upon the young shoots, 
and all the old foliage should be trimmed off to make room 
for the new growth. E. Hobday. 


TECH COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

Extractsfrom a Garden Diary from August 15th 
to August 22nd. 

Sowed Early London and Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers. Shall sow’ a few more seed8 at end of month. 
Cut away the old flower-stems from Globe Archichokes, 
and gave liquid-manure to plants in bearing. The late 
cut-aown plants are still producing good flower-heads, and 
strong offsets planted in spring will produce a few useful 
heads later still. Lettuces and Endives are planted in 
succession on the south border. They follow Early 
Potatoes, Peas, etc., the ground being manured and dup up 
and trod to make fairly firm. It is better to have a little 
too much if anything than not to have enough. This 
refers to salad plants. Winter Onions, Spinach, and 
Turnips, and after a dry, hot summer the autumn will 

E robably be mild and damp. Where the sew-age from the 
ouse is collected in a cesspool in the garden this will be 
found useful for many purposes now. We generally dilute 
with half plain water, and use it freely to fruit-trtes, 
Asparagus-beds, salad plants, Cauliflowers, Celery, etc. 
Potted on young Ferns. We want a lot of these in 5-inch 
pots for autumn and winter decorations. Only a limited 
number of sorts are grow r n. Two of the best are Adiantum 
cuneatuin and Ptens tremula; but many Pterises are 
grown more or less. Polypodium aureum is a very useful 
kind. Cyrtomium falcatum is a very hardy exotic Fern. 
Among Palms we find Kentias and Cocos most useful. 
Cleared out the early Cucumber-house. A little sulphur 
has been burnt in the house to destroy any dormant 
insect life and the inside thoroughly cleaned, and new’ 
beds made ready for planting in September—early in the 
month. Put in cuttings of bedding plants of various 
kinds. Also Solanums and Paris Daisies or Marguerites. 
Cuttings rooted now and grown slowly in single pots 
through the winter, shifted into 48’a or 5-inch pots 
early in the new year, and grown near the glass will make 
excellent stuff for blooming in the greenhouse, and later 
on for the winter. Thinned out old w*ood in early Peach- 
houses and removed laterals. Young Vines of Alicante 
and Gros Colman in a new house have reached the top of 
the rafter, and w*ere stopped a month ago. All laterals are 
pinched off, and, to give a little more strength, artificial- 
manure has been sprinkled over the border and watered 
in. The buds of Japanese Chrysanthemums are taken as 
fast as they appear now— i.e., the young shoots are 

E inched back and the bud is left Incurved kindB will not 
e taken before the end of the month or beginning of 
September, due attention being given to the character of 
each variety. Looked over wall-trees to stop young wood 
and remove deformed and small fruits. Potted Freesias 
and Roman Hyacinths. 


Destroying 1 earwigs and woodlice. 

—My garden is infested with earwigs, wood- 
lice, and ants. Would putting lime over the 
arden in the autumn destroy them ? Would it 
o any injury to the fruit-trees ? If so, kindly 
suggest something else. —Biffen. 

* # * Earwigs, woodlice, and ants, if very 
numerous, are troublesome things in a garden, 
and if cot rid of at all it must be by a combina¬ 
tion of measures. First get rid of all breeding- 
places, such as heaps of rubbish, stones, etc., 
and clear out hedge-bottoms, ditches, etc. This 
is only a preliminary measure. Next a 
sprinkling of lime, soot, salt, or gas-lime will do 
good, but the two last must be used in mode¬ 
rate quantities only, never exceeding 1 lb. to the 
square yard. When the spring comes round, 
and the insects come out of their hiding-places, 
wherever you find ants at work trace them to 
their homes. Stir up the nest, and give a 
strong dose of petroleum. Woodlice may bo 
treated in a similar way, and, in addition, traps 
should be laid. Beetroot, hollowed out and 
placed in convenient spots for examination, 
with hollow side downwards, will draw them 
together, and give a better chance of destroying 
them in a wholesale way. Encourage toads 
about the garden—they will consume a good 
many; and chickens are not bad scavengers 
early in the season, especially when cultivating 
operations are going on. The earwig is a kind 
of free-lance among insects, and must be trapped 
with hollow canes cut into short lengths. Bean¬ 
stalks answer the same purpose. Flower pots, 
with a little Moss pushed inside, are frequently 
used. Sheets of soft paper crumpled up and 
thrust among Chrysanthemums are very useful 
traps. 

Original from 
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THE POLYGONUMS (KNOTWEEDS). 

Oi k illustration shows the Japanese Knotweed 
(Polygonum cuspidatum) in flower. This is a 
\ woiou8 plant, and apt to become too much so, 
unless kept well within bounds. But when a bold 
group is formed of it in some part removed from 
the flower garden proper, or it is allowed to 
spi ead about in some wild spot, then it is of much 
value. It is very graceful, the dusters of 
flowers hanging in abundance from the shoots. 
It is well not to cut down the stems in autumn, 
l»Uc allow them to remain for their beautiful nut- 
brown colour. There is a variety of this called 
compncta, which is denser in growth than the 
parent, as the name suggests, but is without its 
grace. A noble kind is the giant P. sachalinense, 
which is very handsome by the margin of a 
lake or stream. It will attain a height of 
12 feet, and has leaves a foot long. It grows 
most strongly by water. 

The three autumn - flowering species, P. 
vaccinifolium, P. sphairostachyum, and P. 
polystachyum are of much interest. The last 
is a noble plant, and one of the best of 
the larger growing kinds in cultivation. It 
forms great masses, the stems sturdy and leafy 
from the very bottom. The leaves are olive- 
green, oval in shape, the stalks and midribs blood - 
red. The flowers are larger than thoso of any of 
the species mentioned, puro white, and produced 


in the damper spots of the rock garden. It is a 
native of the Himalayas also, and may be 
increased readily by cuttings or layers. D. 


Flowers for show.—I wish about third 
week in July, 1897, to show in following classes. 
Please give me hints when to sow or plant, and 
sorts ?—Asters, best collection of twelve ; Carna 
tions, Pinks, and Picotees, best collection ; 
collection of hardy annuals; Dahlias, best twelve ; 
Gladioli, best six of sorts ; Pansies, best collec¬ 
tion ; Phlox Drummondi, best collection, single 
spikes ; Ten-week Stock, best collection, single 
spikes ; Verbenas, ditto; Zinnias, collection. 
Flowers in pots: Balsams, best six ; Begonias, 
single and also double ; Fuchsias, not less than 
six ; also best Bix Gloxinias and “ Geraniums,” 
both for flower and foliage.— Be. 

Asters : Victoria and Quilled are most 
commonly grown for exhibition, but you must 
consult the schedule. Sow first of March in 
warm-house, and never let them feel any check, 
or you will not be in time. Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks must now be layered or 
“ piped.” The Pinks should be ready to go out 
by quite the end of September, and theCarnations 
early in October, unless vou prefer to pot the 
plants up and keep in cold frame till March. If 
you know but little about them you had better 
put yourself in the hands of a good grower, such 


size smaller. I saw lately 50 Lilium lancifolium 
in variety flowering grandly in 6-inch pots. The 
bulbs were potted soon after Christmas last 
year, and kept in a greenhouse until they came 
into bloom. None of the plants had less than 
four blooms, and some of the strongest six and 
eight.—J. C. C. 


OLEANDER CULTURE. 

Amateurs often fail to get the Oleander to 
flower satisfactorily, although the plants grow 
freely. I was induced the other day to mako a 
few inquiries of Mr. Lenthal, of Taunton, who 
I saw had a very nice plant in his window, and 
who I knew had only a small greenhouse in 
which to grow it, as to how he got such fine 
results. I must first say that the place in 
which the plant I allude to was grown is not 
strictly speaking a greenhouse ; it is a glass 
structure attached to the back of the house, but 
being at the end of a row of houses it has a side 
light which none of the other houses possess. 
This is an advantage certainly, but not sufficient 
to account for the successful management of a 
lant that so many other amateurs fail with. 
Ir. Lenthal told me he has had his Nerium 
for four years. It was then in a 4-inch pot. 
This being too small, it was at once trans¬ 
ferred to another 2 • inches larger. It did 
not, however, flower the next year, so he 



The Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatura). From a photograph by Col. Kelsall, Blackroek, Dublin. 


in feathery bunches from the bases of the upper¬ 
most leaves. It is one of the hardiest of the 
genus, and begins to flower towards the latter 
end of September. I never remember this hand¬ 
some plaDt having been destroyed by frosts. It 
is a native of the Himalayas, and may bo 
found in gardens named P. molle, from which, 
however, it is perfectly distinct. I*, spluvro- 
stachyum, another Himalayan species is 
one of the most useful autumn - flowering 
ro :k-plants yet introduced. Unlike P. affine 
and P. vaccinifolium, it is a slow grower, 
and (he easiest way of increasing it appears to 
bd by means of seeds, which it produces freely 
enough ; but unless watched they fall before the 
flowers wither, and are usually lost. The seeds 
do not appear to be quite ripe when they fall, 
but if sown immediately they will soon germinate. 
The flowers are nearly blood-red, in somewhat 
long oval heads, and are very attractive, especi¬ 
ally when seen in nice little groups. It is a 
native of the alpine and subalpine Himalayas, 
and is perfectly hardy. P. vaccinifolium is a 
w'ell-known species, and its merits as an autumn 
flower can hardly be over-estimated. On the 
dry rockery, as usually seen in gardens, it does 
not appeal to one so much as when grown in its 
elemont—a wet, boggy soil, where it is perfectly 
at home, forming dense tufts, the tinged leaves 
being entirely hidden with the profusion of 
bright rosy flowers produced in longish round 
spikes. It is a most useful^subject for the sides 
of ] 


running streams an< 
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as Turner or Douglas ; it will be better and 
cheaper. Collections of hardy annuals should 
include Bartonia aurea, Convolvulus minor, 
Clarkia pulchella alba, Calliopsis bicolor, Chrys¬ 
anthemum tricolor, Clarkia Salmon King, Eucha- 
ridium Breweri, Godetia Duchess of Albany, 
Duke of York Rocket, Larkspur severa 1 varie¬ 
ties, Scarlot Linuni, Lupines in variety, Malope 
grandiflora alba, Nigella damasceua, N d. alba 
flore-pleno, Phacelia campanularia, kc. Dahlias: 
Get these from a good specialist, and tell him 
you want to show. The same course should be 
adopted with Pansies, Gladioli, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and “Geraniums” or Pelargoniums. 
To go fully into details over your long list 
would occupy much space, and take up more 
time than can bo given to it now ; and neither 
is it necessary, as for such things as Phlox 
Drummondi, Ten-week Stocks, Verbenas, Zin¬ 
nias, and Balsams, if application is made to a 
good seed-house, the best of its class will 
be obtained at only a slight advance commonly 
paid for rubbish. All hardy annuals should 
be sown in March, but if wo were exhibiting 
such things in July, to make sure we should 
sow again in April; but it is not so much 
the timo of sowing as the attention given that 
wins prizes. It is also most important to get 
the best strains, and this can only be done with 
full certainty by going to the best growers. 

1231.— Lilies for pots. — Ordinary sized 
bulbs of the Lilies you mention will do well in 
7-inch pots, and if the bulbs are not large use ope 


gave it a shift into a still larger pot. At the 
end of the second year it produced four blooms, 
the next season nine, and this year fifteen 
flowers in a nice, compact head, with a greater 
part of the stem well clothed with clean and 
well-developed leaves. Leaf-soil and loam are 
the principal ingredients used in the soil for pot¬ 
ting, but the owner believes his success is chiefly 
due to tho fact that ho always keeps the soil 
quite damp, except in midwinter, and, further, 
the house has a south aspect. A rather high 
temperature is maintained all through the spring 
and summer, and the plant is kept free from 
frost in winter. 

Tho winter temperature is about 40 degs., 
and the summer 70 degs. From the condition 
of the plant I should say that the summer tem¬ 
perature had a good deal to do with it. The 
even size of the blossoms points to a regular and 
rather high temperature being maintained, of, 
according to my experience, the Oleander 
requires more warmth than it usually gets. I 
feel convinced that it is sudden changes of 
temperature and irregular supply of water to 
the roots that cause tho flower-buds to drop, 
of which so many people complain. 

J. C. C. 


Rose General Jacqueminot.— For usefulness it 
will be some time ere this old sort is beaten. When in 
good form it is a splendid flower for exhibition, although 
the scarcity of petals renders it liable to open quickly, but 
for the garden as well as for forcing under glass it may bo 
cultivated with suocpw, j n a | f rQ>rr| 
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THE GENTIANS. 

To no one family in the whole range of hardy 
alpine plants are we probably so much indebted 
f or varied and vivid colouring as to the 
Gentians. The intervening forms between the 
handsome, almost stemless G. bavarica and the 
stately G. lutea are numerous. Their dis¬ 
tribution, too, seems to be as varied as their 
characters, extending as it does from the limit 
of almost perpetual snow on Cotopaxi to our 
own charming and much admirea G. verna, 
lowly nestling in Irish bogs—in early spring a 
carpet of the deepest blue. With Gentians, as 
with most alpine plants, one condition at least 
is very important, and that is when once 
*airly established they must be left undis¬ 
turbed. Shade as well as sunshine is recom¬ 
mended for the majority of Gentians, but this 
t) a great extent depends on the soil. In 
localities where the latter is shallow and of a 
light sandy character shade is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, even where the supply of water is 
unlimited, but where the soil is deep and 
retentive they will flourish in full sunshine, with 
the exception of the Himalayan species, which 
thrive best on north exposures and in a variety 
of soils. Although many of these Gentians may 
be increased by division of the roots, G. acaulis 
is the only one not injured by the operation, 
and as they nearly all ripen seed in this country 
—even the late-flowering G. Andrewsi—their 
increase is easily effected in that way. The 
seeds should be sown as soon as ripe, either 
< mtdoors or in shallow pans, and placed in a cool 
frame, the latter where practicable preferred. 

The kinds of Gentians in general cultivation, 
and which are the most useful and endurable, are 
as follows— 

The Gentianella (G. acaulis) of gardens, is 
p robably the first, or at least amongst the first, 
t lat was introduced into this country, and cer 
tainly the first commonly grown. Its intro¬ 
duction dates as far back as 1629, and with 
little or no intermission, in the north especially, 
it has held a foremost place as an edging or 
carpet plant. A good retentive soil is that 
generally recommended for it, but atmospheric 
conditions have also probably got something to 
do with its success ; where these have been 
favourable we have seen it grow luxuriantly, 
even in different or only ordinary light garden 
soil. In localities in which its cultivation is 
difficult a good plan is to give it a rich top¬ 
dressing early in spring or as soon as it begins 
t> send out its young growths ; and success has 
also been attained by claying the bottom of the 
bid and filling up with good, rich, lumpy soil. 
Choice of situation is always important in the 
cise of this species ; the spot where it grows 
should be cool, but not shady ; sunshine and a 
plentiful supply of water in summer being also 
essential. In planting, it may be broken up 
into small pieces and placed at short dis¬ 
tances apart; thus treated, it will soon form 
dense cushions or edgings of a permanent 
character. Being of dwarf habit, it seldom 
attains, even when in flower, more than 2 inches 
or 3 inches in height; the leaves are smooth, 
oval-shaped, and pointed, and of a dark, shining 
green. The flowers, which are about 2 inches 
long, rise directly from the base on very short 
stalks ; they are a beautiful deep or streaky 
blue, and appear early in May and June in such 
quantity as to entirely hide the leaves. It is a 
native of the European Alps, Pyrenees, etc. 
There are varieties of it differing in colour. 

G. affinis is much in the way of G. septem- 
tida, and varies in height from 6 inches to 1 foot. 
The flowers, which are few, sometimes almost 
solitary, are an inch in diameter, funnel-shaped, 
with lobes spreading horizontally, and of a fine 
deep velvety blue. It often attains a trailing 
or decumbent habit, and is well suited for 
rockeries, where it seems to flourish best on an 
east exposure. It flowers early in summer, and 
is a native of California, Sierra Nevada, and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

G. algida. —This Siberian species is allied to 
the European G. Pneumonanthe, though it is 
dwarfer, very robust plants being only about a 
foot high. The flowers are about 2 inches long, 
white or yellowish-white, spotted and streaked 
with blue. 

G. Andrewsi is one of the few American 
plants that make themselves quite at home in 
our bog gardens. When once properly estab¬ 
lished it is one of the handsomest of the 
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Gentians in cultivation, and one which never 
fails to produce a profusion of its clear amethys¬ 
tine flowers. It is upright in habit and grows 
from 1 foot to 2 feet in height; the flowers, 
which are blue and barrel-shaped, are produced 
in terminal clusters. It is a native of N. America 
and flowers in September. 

The Willow’ Gentian (G. asclepiadoa) is a 
tail and very handsome species which requires 
to be grow’n by the square yard in oraer to 
develop its real beauty. It grows from 1 foot 
to 3 feet high. Its stems are rather weak, but 
in large patches it makes a first-rate border 
plant, thriving well even in ordinary garden 
soil. The flowers, which are bell-shaped, are 
bright deep purplish - blue, with darker spots 
inside, from twelve to sixteen being on each 
stem. It is a native of Southern Europe, and 
flowers in July and August. The variety 
G. a. alba is much the same as the type in 
habit. 

G. bavarica. —This, though one of the 
smallest, is also one of the most variable. It 
seems to be also variable as regards require¬ 
ments, being as much at home in prepared 
gritty soil as in a peat bog. It, however, 
refers a place among the Droseras, where it 
ourishes to perfection. In early spring and 
summer it cannot get too much water, and 
daily showers from a w’atering-pot may be given 
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with safety. It is essential, however, that the 
drainage be perfect. Its flowers, which are 
terminal, are produced one on each stem ; they 
are large in proportion to the plant, velvety, 
and of an intense Prussian blue; the leaves, 
which have a yellowish tint, are smaller and 
more oval than those of G. verna and are in 
opposite pairs. It comes from the alpine 
meadow’s of Central and South Europe, etc., 
and flow’ers in July* 

G. cruciata. —Common in gardens, and ono 
of the easiest to cultivate. It grows well in 
any moderately dry border in good loam, but 
seems, from its straggling, loose habit, much 
better adapted for the rockery. The steins are 
from a foot to 18 inches in length. The flow’ers, 
which are in whorls, contain only four instead 
of the usual five segments. They are deep blue, 
and produced from May until August. It is a 
native of Central and Southern Europe. 

G. lutea being very well known in gardens, 
little need be said about it. It is essentially a 
border plant, its large, bold habit rendering it 
very striking. It seems to be partial to a rich, 
moist soil, the tap-root descending in many 
cases very deeply. It grows 3 feet or 4 feet 
high, and produces whorls of flowers at the 
upper joint, the flowers being about an inch 
broad and of a good yellow colour. It flow’ers 
in July and August. It is a native of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. 

G. ornata. —This handsome Himalaya!* kind 
w ill do w ell in a peaty mixture, and in the sunny 


south should be grown on the shady side of a 
rockery. It forms little tufts of numerous stems 
3 inches or 4 inches long, Bpreading from a 
common centre. The flowers, which are pro¬ 
duced singly at the ends of the branches, are 
funnel-shaped and intensely blue. It flowers 
early in May and June, and is a native of Sikkim, 
w’here it occurs at elevations of from 13,000 feet 
to 16,000 feet. 

The Marsh Gentian (G. Pneumonanthe) is a 
British plant, and found over a wide area. 
It is seldom met with in gardens, but this is 
more owing to its aquatic or semi - aquatic 
requirements than to its lack of beauty. It 
may be had in perfection in an artificial bog, 
where, when doing w’ell, it is truly handsome. 
It grows about a foot in height and has numerous 
slender upright stems, terminated by clusters of 
rich blue flowers and often striped with white. 
They appear in August and September. 

G. punctata is a handsome species, not un¬ 
common in gardens. It grows about 2 feet 
high ; the flowers, which are in clusters at the 
extremities of the stem, are pale yellow, spotted 
irregularly with purple. It flow ers in June and 
July, and inhabits the high mountain ranges of 
Europe. 

G. pyrenaica. —This little Pyrenean alpine 
gem grows only 2 inches or 3 inches high. Its 
flowers, which are large, are deep blue, with 
fine, prettily-fringed appendages between the 
lobes, and produced singly on each stem ; the 
leaves are few and narrow. It flow’ers in June 
and July. 

Crested Gentian (G. septemrida) is a 
universal favourite, and one that adapts itself 
to the most varied circumstances. It grows 
alike well in sunshine or shade, provided it is 
supplied with occasional moisture. It varies 
very much according to the situation in w’hich 
it is placed, thus giving rise to numerous 
imaginary forms. It grows from a foot to 
18 inches high, often trailing, but sometimes 
sturdy and upright; flow’ers large, bright blue, 
whitish in the throat, fringed in the inter lobes, 
and terminal. It flow’ers in August and Sep¬ 
tember, and is a native of the Caucasus. 

G. tibetica grows about 2 feet high and has 
little to recommend it but its large, beautiful 
leaves. The latter grow about a foot long, 
3 inches broad, and are bright shiny green. 
The flowers are greyish-white. It flowers in 
July and August and is a native of the Hima¬ 
layas. 

G. verna.— Although this is a native, and 
presents no real difficultiesas regards cultivation, 
it is remarkablo how seldom it is met with in 
gardens. If there at all it is generally in the 
shape of small bits. Thero is, however, little 
doubt that it might be had in perfection in most 
gardens if grow’ers could at once hit on the exact 

osition suited to it. After many failures w’e 

ave it forming dense tufts in a stiff loam on an 
east exposure and unshaded. It does all the 
better if surrounded with small stones half 
buried, and a cool bottom and plenty of 
moisture in spring and summer are essential. 
As received from the Alps it seems to vary a 
good deal, some of the forms having leaves 
almost the size and texture of those of G. acaulis. 
It grows from 1 inch to 2 inches high, forming 
tufts of shining oblong, blunt, firm-textured 
leaves; the flowers, which are hardly an inch 
long, are funnel-shaped and of a rich blue colour, 
with white throat. They generally appear in 
April and May. 

There are other Gentians, but the foregoing 
are amongst the best. 


Fuchsia triphylla. —This fine and showy 
species has a somewhat compact habit of growth. 
The flowers, which are cinnabar-red in colour, 
are produced in long terminal racemes, the 
petals shorter than the sepals. When the plants 
are in full bloom the branches become somewhat 
pendent, and take on a graceful habit. Why 
this fine and most useful ornamental plant is not 
more grown for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration is a matter for wonder, probably 
because it is not so well known as its merits 
deserve. Whether it is capable of being grown 
large enough to form an exhibition specimen t 
cannot say, but if it is possible, and were so 
shown, it would create a sensation ; the distinct 
colour of its flowers would make it tell. The 
fine old Peruvian F. corymbiflora is a tall plant- 
bearing numerous corymbs of flowers.—R. 
Original from 
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TUFTED PANSIES. 

It is pleasing to note that these are being much 
more freely used in public gardens in and near 
London than was formerly the case. The only 
fault seems to consist in planting rather too 
thickly, as the flowers are not so good 1 8 
would be the case if each plant had more room 
for development. Pansies have great value for 
beautifying gardens early in the year, but they 
can also be employed for embellishing them 
during the summer months. They may be had 
in capital condition through July and August by 
simply modifying the ciutural details. For a 
summer display the seeds should be sown in a 
cold frame not earlier than the end of August or 
in gentle warmth early in April. These small 
plants will not commence to flower freely until 
the end of May, and they will yield blooms of 
excellent quality for three months. They should 
be put into good ground that has been enriched 
witn some well-rotted manure, and in light soils 
a mulch of the same will be beneficial. It may be 
said that having now-a-days so many fine summer- 
blooming flowers we do not need Pansies at that 
time of year, but there are many gardens where 
dwarf-growing things are needed and glass 
accommodation for preserving or raising Deci¬ 
ding plants is scarce. Where such is the case 
Pansies would be found very useful, as they are 
so suitable for small beds 
or for forming an edging to 
larger ones. In the case t f 

I autumn-planted Pansies that 
are to flower in spring much 
may be done to prolong their 
effectiveness by keeping the 
seed-pods picked off and 
watering when needful, a 
little weak liquid-manure 
occasionally being beneficial. 
Plants tr-ated in this way 
will continue effective till 
August is far advanced. Last 
spring I very much admired 
a nice lot of Pansies that 
formed an edging to a bed on 
the Grass-plot of a small 
front garden. About the 


Another thing to consider in planting is that 
they lose their leaves in winter, and, therefore, 
a group or bed of plants ought not to be in a 
very prominent position. They will make a 
permanent feature, and nowhere look better 
than isolated upon the lawn in a nook backed 
up by evergreens. So placed and planted at a 
good distance apart in a deep, well-prepared 
loamy soil, they may be let alone beyond giving 
them an annual top-dressing of manure, which, 
applied in spring, Berves the double purpose of 
feeding the roots when buds are forming and 
swelling and conserving the moisture in the 
ground till flowering is over and the strain upon 
the plants is past. A little dryness with warmth 
later on will assist in the thorough ripening of 
the wood. 

The method usually adopted for increasing 
Tree Peonies by trade growers is that of graft¬ 
ing shoots upon the roots of herbaceous species. 
The common herbaceous Paeony (P. officinalis) 
has been largely used, particularly by Con¬ 
tinental growers, but it is the most unsatisfac¬ 
tory stock of all, and so liable to send up 
suckers that some have planted Tree Pteonies 
and found the herbaceous stock spring up and 
take their place. Some other species, nowever, 
do not sucker so freely, and it is satisfactory to 
be able to state that growers of repute use these 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE MOUTAN OR TREE PEONIES. 

A noble plant is the Moutan or Tree Pteony 
(Pfeonia Moutan), which is hardy in most parte 
of the British Isles—far more so than many 
commonly suppose. For considerably more 
than 1,000 years it has been cultivated by the 
Chinese, and they have raised hundreds of 
magnificent varieties and kept them carefully, 
so that they did not pass out of the country. 
In Japan, also, it is a great flower, and, like 
the Chrysanthemum and Iris, is abundant in 
that country in many fine forms, some of which 
are now at last being brought to us. But, 
fortunately, we are not entirely dependent 
upon such uncertain sources for our plants, as, 
for some years past, English and Continental 
raisers have been at work upon the Tree Paeony, 
and they have been rewarded with some sterling 
productions. 

The first Tree Paeony was brought into this 
country rather more than 100 years ago, through 
the instrumentality of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
had heard of its existence and popularity in 
Chinese gardens. A few others were obtained 
later on, but down to 1850 there were not a 
dozen distinct kinds in cultivation. In recent 
years, however, the flower 
lias been greatly improved. 

Doubtless there are a great 
many kinds much alike ; but 
there are also magnificent 
varieties that we ought to 
possess and grow as we do 
good Roses. 

Among the early varieties 
that came to this country 
was one with single flowers, 
which were white, with a 
dark crimson stain at the 
base of the petals. This 
was, and still is, supposed to 
be the type and parent of 
the now numerous and lovely 
progeny in existence. Occa¬ 
sionally, and often where 
least expected, one meets 
with a grand plant of this 
and a similarly coloured 
double - flowered variety. 

We once saw along the 
road in a remote country 
district two magnificent 
plants of this kind, one on 
either side of the walk lead¬ 
ing up to a farmhouse. 

Thoy were each more than 
4 feet in height, almost as 
much in diameter, and bear¬ 
ing scores of blooms. Many 
years must olapse before a 
specimen of such dimen¬ 
sions is obtained, for, 
although Tree Pieoniesgrow 
vigorously enough, three 
parts of the growth made 
dies back each season to where a prominent bud 
is formed. One great point in their favour, how¬ 
ever, is that they commence to bloom in quite 
a young state, and plants that are little more 
than 1 foot high will bear four or five great 
flowers, and these, with the ample foliage that 
clothes the shoots, make oven small plants 
appoar of considerable size in their summer 
dress. 

Above all things, they need good culture, and, 
as when once planted, they are very impatient 
of disturbance at the root, a thorough prepara¬ 
tion of the site should be made. Some care 
must also be exercised in choosing the position, 
for, though the plants are in every respect quite 
hardy, they start into growth so soon that frost 
sometimes injures the young shoots. The risk 
of this is obviated by choosing a site where the 
early morning sun does not shine upon the 
plants, several degrees of frost not having the 
slightest effect upon the shoots if they thaw 
gradually. 

It is an easy matter, too, to arrange some 
temporary framework, over which canvas or 
some other light protecting material could be 
thrown should frost come during the critical 
time of young growth. In winter, protection 
must not on any account be given; the aim 
should rather be to retard growth, and even 
then it will start quite soon enoughs 


Moutan Paaonies. From a photograph by Mr. Roaaiter, Victoria Park, Bath, 


almost exclusively. Plants can be increased 
by layers and sometimes by division as they 
frequently branch out, and if planted deeply 
enough each branch forms roots. Raising from 
seed is a slow operation. It does not germinate 
for a year or more, and growth is so slow that 
five or six more years must elapse before the 
plants are strong enough to flower. 

The colours embraced by the varieties now in 
existence are varied and lovely. There are pure 
white, pale cream, delicate pink, rich glowing 
rose and crimson forms, some so deep and dark 
as to appear almost black, also shades of lilac 
and purple. A selection of a few really first- 
rate varieties is here given : Blanche de Chusan, 
pure white; Caroline Blanche, white with 
crimson stain at the base of the petals ; Cceles- 
tis, white, large, and very fine; Duchesse 
d’Anjou, rose and white; 'Louise Mouchelet, 
salmon-pink, a lovely shade ; Lord Macartney, 
crimson ; Mme. de Vatry, rich glowing rose ; 
Mme. Stuart Low, salmon shading to red ; 
Osiris, dark maroon-crimson ; Reine Elizabeth, 
deep rose, a magnificent flower and one of the 
very best kinds ; Robert Fortune, rosy-crimson ; 
Samarang, vermilion-red ; Souv. de Gand ; and 
Triomphe de Vandermael, bright rose, large and 
very double. 

The Tree Paeony is also easily forced into 
early bloom. 
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ROSHS. 

ROSES IN POTS. 

The accompanying illustration represents the 
well-known H. P. Rose Mrs. John Laing. This 
variety is well adapted for pot culture, possess¬ 
ing as it does all the qualities of a first-class Rose. 
The flowers are large, soft pink in colour, 
very fragrant, and the foliage is handsome. 
The compost I use for potting consists of four 
parts loam, one part well-rotted stable-manure, 
one half partpeat, and the same quantity of bone- 
meal, adding a small quantity of crushed oyster- 
shells and charcoal. 

In potting, oyster-shells are used for drainage, 
placing the most fibrous loam thereon with a 
few pieces of charcoal. The remaining compost 
is packed very firmly, as failures are some¬ 
times due, I think, to the want of firm potting. 
Any repotting necessary is usually done about the 
end of October. The plants are then placed in 
their winter quarters, generally a cold frame. 
Before being introduced to heat in the early 
pait of February, the leaves are carefully 
washed with a strong solution of Gishurst’s Com¬ 
pound, and to such precautionary measures I 
attribute their comparative freedom from the 
many insect pests, etc., 


dark sport from the Baroness. Why we mention 
this is because a plant in our own garden has 
once more borne the striped blossoms of Pride 
of Reigate, the deep crimson of Comtesse de 
Oxford, and the pretty salmon-pink of Pride of 
Waltham, but this and the first named sported 
from Comtesse d’Oxford, and Roses, like other 
flowers, often revert from sports to the original 
kind. Your first query respecting budding 
Roses was practically answered during the same 
week, but we may say it is always advisable to 
remove the wood from below the seat of the 
Rose-bud. Your second queries we now answer. 
We never cut away any of the growth from 
stocks during the summer. Nor would this 
thicken the stock, as you suggest. In fact, our 
practice is to keep the stock rather starved and 
thin until the Rose bud can start the following 
season. A strong stock means coarse roots ; 
and when the growth is removed, the roots 
either die or are too powerful for the young 
Rose in the earlier stages. Manure the stocks 
late in the winter and while the wood is 
dormant, then you will get quite rapid enough 
growth later on according as the young Rose 
jirogrosses. It was only intended to advise two 
or more varieties upon standard stocks, but it 
might also be done with a Dwarf Rose of 


But why use a camel-hair brush ? A weaker 
dose and free use of the syringe would have 
been much better. 

Rose-buds failing to open.— I have 
some Gloire de Dijon and General Jacqueminot 
Roses, about five years old, on a trellis against 
the house. They have usually done well, con¬ 
sidering we are only 4 miles from Manchester ; 
but this year the first buds, a large quantity, 
failed to open, and the early foliage all fell off. 
They are now making very little summer 
growth, and are much blighted. They have 
had good watering and syringing, and are in a 
sunny position. Have Roses suffered in this 
way this year, or do mine require a renewal of 
soil? They have been surface manured 
annually. The Gloire de Dijon are 14 feet to 
15 feet high. I shall be grateful for any hints 
as to culture and as to pruning ? Should Roses 
grown for height be much shortened in spring ? 
-Forty-seven. 

We can quite understand the condition 
of your Roses. The early part of the season 
was much against them, and very few flowers 
gave really satisfactory results. With more 
favourable weather they will in all probability 
improve. Both are good varieties to grow, and 
you seem to have treated 


Roses in general are subject 
to. In ventilating the house 
it is most important to avoid 
cold, cutting draughts—on 
the north east coast we are 
only too familiar with the 
winds off the sea—and much 
of the trouble with mildew 
may be traced to such 
neglect. A very good plan 
is to stretch some coarse 
calico over the ventilators, 
thus preventing the cold air 
from blowing direct upon 
l he youiig foliage. I am 
c ireful only to apply water 
that has been stored in the 
house the plants are grown 
in. 

With regard to stimulant s, 
a weak solution of sulphate 
of ammonia so soon as buds 
are formed will be found 
most beneficial, followed by 
occasional waterings of 
liquid-manure, none being 
better, perhaps, than that 
made from cow-dung. In 
applying stimulants, I can¬ 
not do better than quote 
from Dean Holo’s “Book 
about Roses,” a work which 
should be read by all lovers 
of the Rose : “ Weak and 
often, rather than strong and 
seldom.” 



them very well. Seeing you 
require height, we would 
not shorten too freely, but 
simply remove the whole 
length of what rods can be 
spared after they have 
flowered, and then leave the 
new wood as great a length 
as possible without retaining 
that killed by frost. Did 
fogs or fumes from a factory 
trouble you early in the 
season ? These have much 
influence upon Roses in and 
near to large towns. 

Growing climbing 
Roses. — I should feel 
greatly obliged if you would 
answer the following ques¬ 
tions in an early issue of 
your valuable paper, of 
which I am a constant 
reader. I am attempting to 
grow climbing Roses on my 
cottage. I have at present 
two wire trellises fixed, and 
am proposing to stretch wires 
from staples driven into the 
wall, as I cannot nail the 
young growth in, the house 
being covered with stucco. 
I have been told that wire 
is a bad thing for Roses. 
1, Is this so ? 2, If wires are 
permissible, are they best 
placed vertically or horizon - 


Varieties to grow in 
pots. 

The following selection I 
have proved to be most 


H. P. Rose Mrs. John Laing in a Durham garden. From a photograph by 
Mr. R. Hubbard, Cornelia Terrace, Seaham Harbour, Durham. 


tally ?—Midoham. 

%* There is no reason 
why Roses should not bo 
grown upon your cottage and 
Fastened to the wires. Dur- 


satisfactory for pot-culture.* Of Teas: Amazon, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Mme. Falcot, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Charles, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir d’Elise, Sunset, 
The Bride. Hybrid Tea: Lady Mary Fitz- 
william. Hybrid Bourbon: Vivid (Paul). 
Hybrid. Perpetual*: Duchess of Bedford, Ducbesse 
do Vallombrosa, Marie Baumann, Mrs. John 
Laing, Victor Verdier. 

R. Hubbard, Seaham Harbour. 

1174.— The most fragrant Rose.— 

Amongst Hybrid Perpetuals La France is a 
great favourite for its sweetness. My choice 
amongst red-coloured H.P. Roses would be Paul 
Verdier, and of white Mme. Alfred Rougemont, 
and of pink Mme. Gabriel Luizet. There is not 
much difference amongst the Teas. Probably 
Luciole is as good as any. Amongst the hybrid 
Noisettes Mme. Plantieris delightfully fragrant, 
the flowers being pure white.—J. C. C. 

Queries about Roses (Subscriber, Bal¬ 
moral ).—Your Roses must have been wrongly 
named at time of purchase, or else become 
mixed since. A dark scarlet, according to name 
given, should not come anything approaching 
' Baroness Rothschild, noivdo we kno\| of any 

Digitized by LiOOQlC 


inferior quality ; not upon a dwarf stock of 
Manetti or Brier, or you will be troubled with 
many suckers, it not being possible to work 
them all upon the erown of the roots. You ask 
what varieties would do well together ? With 
the exception of keeping to those of the same 
vigour in growth this is entirely a matter of 
taste. You aro not likely to succeed in budding 
Briers, intended for standards, but not suffi¬ 
ciently developed, upon their roots and again 
upon the shoulders of branch growths. Nor 
would you have much chance with a lifted stock 
while in full growth. The sap must be working 
or flowing to keep the Rose-bud alive and 
assist it in joining the foster stock. It is quite 
a different case when grafting, as we then nave 
the Rose wood in a dormant condition. 

A sprig of Hybrid Sweet Brier 
dying. —What is the cause of the enclosed 
disoase ? The leaves are all more or less brown, 
but the tree is in full bud and a lot of new foli¬ 
age is coming out, so it would appear to be 
healthy. I can only think of one thing I have 
done, and that was gave it a good washing with 
a camel-hair brush" with strong soft-soap-water 
to cure green-flv.— Perplexed. 

*** We think with you that it was probably 
an overdose of soft-soap that injured your Roses. 


ing very cold weather, and also during an 
electrical disturbance of the atmosphere, it 
has sometimes happened that plants — not 
necessarily Roses alone—have been injured 
when in contact with wires, but these cases are 
few and isolated. If staples are driven into the 
wall, let them be of sufficient length to carry 
the wires at least 3 inches away from the wall. 
We do not see any ad vantage in perpendicular 
over horizontal wires, and have founa it best to 
fix them in both directions—about 18 inches 
apart each way. 

1234.— Roses for border.— The best dark 
velvety Roses are the following : Abel Carri^re, 
Baron de Bonstetten, Grand Mogul, Reynolds 
Hole, Monsieur Boncenne, Pierre Notting, 
Xavier Olibo, A. K. Williams, Baron Hauss- 
man, Charles Darwdn, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Due de Rohan Earl Dufferin, Sir Rowland Hill, 
Star of Waltham, Fisher Holmes, and Horace 
Vernet. For twenty-four Teas you may choofo 
I Anna Olivier, Comtesse do Nadaillac, Dr. Grill, 
Francisca Kruger, Grace Darling, Hom£re, 
Innocente Pirola, Jean Pemet, Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Lam bard, 
Marie Van Houtte, The Bride, Princess of 
Wales, Perle des Jardins, Safrano, Mme. 
Hoste, Perle .^e| jSpnvenir d’un Ami, 
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Viscountess Folkestone, Catherine Mermet, 
Mme. Cusin, Mme. Jules Margottin, and Hon. 
Edith Gifford. I should prefer strong-growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals for your 6-feet wall. They 
may consist of Geant des Battailles, Charles 
Lefebvre, Francois Michelon, Madame Nachury, 
Magna Charts, Gloire Lyonnaise, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Beauty of Waltham, Gustave 
Piganeau, Paul Vernier, and Etienne Levet.— 
J. C. C. 

Roses for flowering? in pots.— Will 
anyone give me the names of three or four Roses 
suitable for flowering in potB in heated green¬ 
house in spring? Have tried Marechal Niel 
twice, climbing variety, in large pot, but both 
have died. Perhaps 1 should have more success 
with pot-plants which could stand out-of-doors 
after flowering ?— Inquirer. 

# f * Why not try more perpetual flowering 
varieties than Marshal Niel, and that will not 
grow so tall ? Mme. Falcot, Catherine Mermet, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, and Francises 
Kruger are most reliable. Certainly it is best 
to give them a spell of open-air treatment from 
ena of July until end of November; this tends 
to rest them and mature the wood better. 

Transplanting? Rose cuttings. — I 
have some cuttings of Roses, planted in June, 
and some have two or three leaves (young) 
already. When can they be transplanted, and 
will they live through the winter outdoors in 
the open ? Is Cloth of Gold Rose sweet-scented, 
and will it do as a standard ?—E. S. 

# # # Yes ; your young Roses should live out¬ 
side during the winter with protection. If not 
sheltered, you might lift them when matured, 
and place in a cool frame or pit, replanting 
them again in the early spring. Do not disturb 
them at present. Cloth of Gold is sweet- 
scented ; a good grower, but very tender. We 
cannot recommend it as a standard, unless 
against a warm wall. We have a number of 
better yellow Roses than this, and it is surely 
on account of its age and the charming way it 
thrives abroad that correspondents are so often 
mentioning it. Once in a while and in very few 
districts one sees a plant thriving fairly well, 
but we see hundreds of failures. 

1232.—Twelve best Roses (Tea) for 
Staffordshire.— Unfortunately some of the 
hardiest Tea Roses are rather strong growers, 
and require a good deal of room. Kaiserin 
Friedrich, for instance, grows so vigorously 
that its growth would overtop some of the 
weaker ones. The following will suit you : The 
Bride, Grace Darling, Princess oi Wales, 
Hom&re, Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Anna 
Olivier, Mme. Caroline Kuster, Mme. Falcot, 
Countess of Folkestone, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
and Perle des Jardins. Cover the surface of 
the bed with 3 inches of loam, and fork it in 
before planting.—J. C. C. 

Rose Mrs. Rumsey.— Mr. Rumsey, of 
Joynings Nursery, Waltham Cross, sends us 
flowers of his beautiful Hybrid Perpetual Rose 
Mrs. Rumsey, a sport that occurred in his 
nursery from Mrs. George Dickson. The more 
we see of this fine Hybrid Perpetual the more 
we like it, as it preserves all the good points of 
its parent. The growth is remarkably strong, 
the leafage stout, deep green, and without a 
trace of mildew—no small advantage when many 
popular kinds are white with the pest, whilst 
the flowers are produced freely until quite the 
autumn. It is a garden Rose to cut, beds of it 
now being a mass of bloom. The flowers are a 
delightful pink colour, deepening in the centre. 
There is no trace of magenta or any obnoxious 
Bhade about it, simply a pure bright pink. 

Rose ride&l is a charming variety for training 
against a wall. In many respects, such as sue, shape of 
bloom, and growth, it resembles the popular W. A. 
Richardson, but the colour is different and most attractive. 
Yellow and red are the predominating shades, and over all 
Is a dark, metal-like tint not seen in any other kind. The 
sort is very handsome in the bud state ; therefore valuable 
for button-holes. 


1233— Eryngium not flowering:.—I 

con hardly understand your question because 
you say the plant has not "bloomed or turned blue 
this year. From this I gather it has sent up a 
stem of some kind, but has not flowered. There 
must be a stem or you would not expect it to 
turn blue, bo that it is possible it may flower 
yet, although I am afraid there is something 
wrong with the plant.—^J^. C. 
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HOUSH & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FLOWERS FOR THE HOUSE AND ROSES. 

1235.—Marguerites of all kinds are most 
decorative ana useful, the large kind (Chrya- 
anthemum maximum) being perennial and very 
fine for cutting, as well as Doronicums. Bulbs, 
such as Tulips of the Parrot type, with Daffodils 
(Narcissus) are effective; Snowdrops, Crocus, 
Hyacinths, and Scillas too in spring ; also Wall¬ 
flowers of a rich colour, and Forget-me-not 
(MyosotiB) of various kinds, as dissitinora, being 
the earliest, with M. Victoria, a most be&utifm 
variety, and others to follow ; Anemones too, 
in variety, are invaluable early in the year. 
Iceland Poppies and the exquisite apricot 
blooms of Papaver pilosum are lovely for table 
decoration, and Shirley Poppies must not be left 
out, though annuals, with blue Cornflower too. 

A collection of flowering Grasses (perennials 
and annuals) adds much to the value of the 
flowers for decoration ; also good foliage in 
variety, such as Cineraria maritima (silvery- 
white), Thalictrura adiantifolium (hardy Maiden¬ 
hair), etc. Lilies of the Valley must be grown 
for their sweetness and beauty ; also plenty 
of Pinks, Her Majesty and Mrs. Sink ins 
being two of the best varieties. Carnations 
in variety will, of course, be added, aDd Roses, 
both Tea-scented, Perpetual, and the sweet 
old-fashioned Moss and Cabbage Roses, Maiden’s 
Blush, etc., too. Japanese Anemones, both 
pink and the tall white kind, Honorine Jobert, 
are useful in late summer, with early Chrysan¬ 
themums, and single and Cactus Dahlias. Violets 
should not be omitted in a sheltered situation, 
the single Czar Violets being hardy enough to 
flower very early. This fora beginning ; it will 
be interesting to add other herbaceous plants 
good for cutting if space permits. With regard 
to the 

Roses on a light soil, Heine Marie Henriette 
(the red “ Glory ”) is a rapid climber and a free 
bloomer, doing well on a south wall. The new 
Cluster Rose (Turner’s Crimson Rambler), will 
make a good second ; it is said to make 12 feet 
of growth in a season, and is equally useful on a 
south or a west wall. Gloire de Dijon is the 
most satisfactory of all climbing Roses, and will 
do in either position, and the lovely apricot 
Rose (W. A. Richardson) is almost a perpetual 
bloomer on a very sheltered south wall, being 
at this date (early in August) a sheet of 
blosspm for the second time this summer, while 
a third set of flowers usually lasts up to Christ¬ 
mas. But this in Devonshire. Roses like turfy 
mould for their roots, and should have a good 
lot of it (turf from an old pasture, slacked and 
dried till the roots of the Grass are dead), put in 
for them before’planting, being careful that the 
roots are not too dry from travelling, if so, they 
should be soaked in tepid water. Spread out 
the roots on fine soil, and see that the collar of 
the Rose (the point where the stem and root 
join), is neither too high above the soil, nor too 
deeply covered ; many plants fail because this 
is the case. After covering the roots with fine 
soil and trenching them in firmly, a layer of old 
manure and soot should be placed for a distance 
of a foot round the plant, and this renewed 
two or three times in the year, a small mulch 
given often being far better than a heavy load of 
coarse manure over their roots. This mulch is 
specially useful in summer, inducing the plants to 
bloom again and again, and preventing the hot 
sunshine from injuring their roots.—I. L. R. 

- Plant your bed at the end of September 

with the following: Gaill&rdia grandiflora, 
Catananche bicolor, Coreopsis lanceolata, Erige- 
ron speciosus, Michaelmas Daisies, Gypsophua, 
hardy border Carnations, white Pinks, Doroni- 
cum in variety, Rudbeckia Newmani, Delphi¬ 
nium nudicaule, single yellow and dark Wall¬ 
flowers, Forget-me-not, and also bulbs of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and the English 
and Spanish Iris. In the spring sow seeds of 
Sweet Sultan, Love-in-a-mist, Indian Pinks, 
and annual Chrysanthemums. For a sandy 
soil. Hybrid Perpetual Roses on the Manetti 
Stock are the best for your purpose. Two good 
climbing Roses for the south front of your house 
are Rive d’Or and Reine Marie Henriette. 
For the west front select L’ldeal and climbing 
Victor Verdier. For a oreeper to plant near 
the Honeysuckle you may choose the double 
white Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh.— 
J. C. C, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Treatment of Chrysanthemums 

(H. J. Williams J.—You had better let your 
plants remain in the ground until the buds begin 
to show colour. Previous to lifting the plants 
you had better just ease them all round with 
the aid of a fork, doing half one side of each 
plant on different days. By adopting this plan 
the check which the plants experience when 
they are taken up is not so keenly felt. If you 
decide to place them in pots, very large ones 
must be used, as plenty of root-room will be 
needed. We think the better plan is to lift the 
plants and place them in boxes of good size, 
embedding them in some nice light compost, and 
watering this with a fine-rosed can until the 
soil settles comfortably around the roots. Plants 
treated in this way invariably give a good display 
of pretty decorative blossoms. The structure 
in which they are fldwer^d should he freely 
ventilated. 

Leaves of Chrysanthemums in¬ 
jured (S. W. O .).—The leaves you sent to us 
were in such a very dry condition that it is a 
matter of difficulty for us to determine what is 
the real cause of the leaves being in such a state. 
We are inclined to think that a small insect, 
known to most Chrysanthemum-growers as the 
‘‘jumper,” is responsible. Small and partially 
developed leaves of the Chrysanthemum are 
often punctured by this troublesome insect, 
often quite disfiguring the young leaves. We 
recommend you to keep the leaves dusted with 
Tobacco-powder, and on all occasions when 
inspecting the plants to lightly touch the tops 
of the snoots, in this way disturbing the 
marauder, who may often he lurking there, and 
who resents such interference. 

Insect pests on Chrysanthemum- 
shoots. —Many of the most promising Chrys¬ 
anthemum-shoots are damaged beyond recovery 
during the present month through want of a 
little forethought. It is no uncommon experi¬ 
ence with Chrysanthemum-growers to find upon 
inspecting their plants shoots with their points 
eaten out, or the stem punctured and split 
immediately below the point of the growth, 
causing the shoot to heel over, and entirely 
spoiling the prospects of success in competition 
or in the display which the grower ultimately 
hopes to secure iu his greenhouse. This evil 
may to a very large extent be avoided by a 
timely application of Tobacco-powder to the 
tops of the shoots, which renders the surround¬ 
ings very distasteful to the marauders. It is 
well to go over the collection occasionally, 
always distributing a portion in the point of 
each shoot in which the first application may 
have disappeared. Earwigs are deterred by 
such treatment, although they are always on 
the alert to attack plants carelessly seen to. 
The small insect known to many as the 
“jumper” is responsible for the punctures and 
the evil of splitting the tender portion of the 
stems. By passing the hands gently over the 
tops of tne plants on the occasion of each 
inspection this insect is disturbed, and damage 
to the plants often prevented.— Grower. 


Cracked mud edgings inFinsbury- 
park. —The flower-beds at Fmsbury-park show 
an example of the ill effect of these edgings 
which we are glad to see have been given np, 
and none too soon, in the Regent’s-park. Just 
now in the heat these at Finsbury are all 
cracked and gaping to the sun and wind. In a 
hot year, or any year, it is madness to cock the 
beds upon a little wall like this. The idea can 
only have grown out of the mind of a mechanic 
and not a gardener. The proper way to make a 
flower-bed is to let the earth slope gently down 
to the margin as it was for ages before tins ugly 
notion came about. 

Lllium Kraetzeri. —When the value of 
this fine white Lily for pots is better known, ft 
will, I am sure, he more often seen. For pro¬ 
ducing large plants, by placing five or six bulbs 
in a 12-inch pot, it is unsurpassed, growth betog 
both tall and branching. For placing in the 
windows of front halls, or for mixing with 
groups for indoor decoration, it is invaluable, 
and all who need autumn-flowering Lilies for 
such purposes should grow it.—J. 
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ORCHIDS. 

A CURIOUS ORCHID (ANGR/ECUM 
SESQUIPEDALE). 

The subject of the accompanying illustration is 
one of the most marvellous productions of the 
whole Orchid family, and when in good health 
and well flowered is strikingly beautiful. It is 
an erect-growing plant, the deeply-coloured, 
glaucous green leaves clasping the stem, and 
arranged in a distichous manner. From the 
axils of these the flower-spikes proceed and bear 
few or many flowers according to the sire and 
health of the plants. Angnecum sesquipedale 
is a native of Madagascar, where it was first dis¬ 
covered about three-quarters of a century since, 
but apparently never introduced to cultivation, 


necessary to prevent the leaves being 
scorched. This advice, however, is far more 
easily given than acted upon; it would be 
easy to treat a houseful of A. sesquipedale, 
but not so easy to give it a congenial 
home whore so many other shade-loving kinds 
have to keep it company. Still there are 
usually light sunny places, such, for instance, as 
an unshaded end to most Orchid-houses, and 
theso should be chosen. Then it thrives in a 
good deal drier atmosphere than is required by 
Saccolabiums or Aerides, and may on this 
account be placed where the hot-water pipes are 
most plentiful or nearest the boiler, such dry 
places not suiting many other kinds. It will 
not do, of course, to go to extremes in this, 
though if kept well supplied with moisture at 
the roots it stands far more drought in the 


below where the ] 


al roots start and kept 


The Lonfr-spurred Orchid (Angnecutn sesquipedale). 


as the late Rev. W. Ellis first brought it to 
England and flowered it in his garden in 1857. 
Growing naturally on exposed and sunny posi¬ 
tions on the tops of trees, the plants are said to 
bo very free-flowering, but do not keep their 
foliage, this making the plants far from 
attractive. Under cultivation, however, the 
foliage, without being densely shaded, can be 
sufficiently protected from the rays of the sun 
to prevent its being scorched, and so lost. As I 
have before shown in these pages, the atmos¬ 
pheric conditions that obtain in our Orchid- 
nouses are by far the most important points in 
cultivating the large-growing, distichous-leaved 
Orchids, and perhaps this applies more forcibly 
to the subject under notice than to many others. 
It requires, and must have, great heat, and the 
light must be continuous and clear, never keep- 
igec^than is absolutely 
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atmosphere and thrives better in it than any 
other species that I am acquainted with. 

The pots should be de-p and well drained, 
the roots of this Orchid delighting to run in 
straight lines. Often at the end of summer the 
roots will be found to have caught hold of the 
stage, if this be constructed of wood, and to have 
run a considerable distance upon it, and I have 
more than once had great difficulty in removing 
large plants. Of course, we cannot afford 
them this length of root-run, but by using 
the deepest pots at command the long roots 
are encouraged to a certain extent. Clean 
Sphagnum Moss and charcoal are the best mate¬ 
rials for the compost, and the former must be 
induced to grow during the summer, thus adding 
to the appearance and health of the plants. In 
repotting old specimens that have got leggy and 
bare below, the stems should be cut off to just 


principal 

l lower in the pots, or if tnis cannot be done owing 
| to the roots not being plentiful, the stem should 
j be allowed to rest upon the bottom and the space 
around it be filled with drainage. Even during 
| winter a good deal of water is needed at the 
i roots, as these are often active at this season, 

I differing in this respect from the majority of 
those of the distichous-leaved kinds. 

Although the annexed cut shows the charac¬ 
ter of the flowers, a short description of those 
may not be out of place. The largest blossoms 
are upwards of 8 inches across, very solid and 
thick in texture, and of a shining ivory-white. 
The nectary is elongated into a tail-like spur, 
and though the specific name implies a length 
of 1 i feet, I have never seen one longer than 
• 15 inches. The plants usually flower in spring, 
and as soon as the blossoms are 
over the compost should be put in 
order, either repotting or surfac¬ 
ing, as may be necessary. It is 
certainly the finest species of An- 
greecum, and has been largely the 
cause of bringing the genus into 
repute. H. 

ZYGOPETALUM MACKAYI. 
Beginners in Orchid growing are 
naturally anxious to secure plants 
that while giving a good flower¬ 
ing return are easily cultivated, 
and both these points are met in 
the species named above. The 
flowers are, moreover, bright and 
effective in colour, they contrast 
well with other kinds, and have 
the additional recommendation of 
being sweetly scented. The spikes 
are produced along with the 
young growth, and bear from four 
to nine flowers according to the 
strength of the plants. Z. Mac- 
kayi may be grown in an inter¬ 
mediate or warm house, and a 
shady position should be chosen. 
Strong specimens require a sub¬ 
stantial compost, which may con¬ 
sist of equal parts of peat and 
loam, fibre, and a good propor¬ 
tion of chopped Sphnguum Moss 
and crocks. The roots are large 
and fleshy, so this must be used 
in a very rough and open condi¬ 
tion, anti the drainage must have 
especial attention. It is rather 
a restless species, and does not 
require any drying off like a Den- 
drobium, but when the growth is 
seen to bo quiescent, then less 
water must be given. During 
the summer and autumn it re¬ 
quires much more than the majo¬ 
rity of Orchids, providing the 
plants are healthy both in the 
leaves and roots. A little liquid- 
manure is useful when the spikes 
are forming, but it must be used 
in a very weak state, and until 
some experience has been gained 
it is better left alone, as a single 
dose too strong will do more mis¬ 
chief than can be mended by 
months of judicious culture. A 
very important point in giving 
liquid-manure is to see that the 
plants are quite moist at the 
roots before it is applied. It 
should never be given when the plants are need¬ 
ing water. If good results are looked for the 
foliage and bulbs must be kept free from insect 
pests. The plants are predisposed to these 
attacks chiefly by being starved and keeping 
them in too dry an atmosphere. It is surprising 


how 


attack Z. Maekayi, 
the same in both cases, viz., sponging \vith 
tepid soapy water. More care than is usually 
taken should be to avoid bruising or puncturing 
tho foliage ; if the sponge is allowed to get dry or 
is rubbed too hard it is sure to injure the foliage, 
and though the places may not show at once they 
will afterwards become only too apparent. A 
little Tobacco-water may be added to the s6apy 
solution for killing red-spider, and it cannot a6 
harm in any case. The flowers of Z. Ma^kay 
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are produced in winter, and they lost a long 
time in good condition. It closely resembles Z. 
intermedium, and, in fact, some authorities 
hold that the Z. Mack&yi of gardens is really a 
variety of the former kind. The true Z. Mac¬ 
kayi is a very old species, having been intro¬ 
duced from Brazil in 1827. R. T. 


Sophronitis cornua.— This pretty little 
species should find favour where small and 
brightly-coloured flowers are appreciated. It 
is quite a pigmy Orchid, the wholo plant not 
usually exceeding a couple of inches in height, 
and the pseudo-bulbs grow so closely together 
as to form a dense, rough-looking little tuft, 
almost shapeless. The flowers appear in the 
centre of tne new growth on short Bpikes of 
about four or five, and are bright scarlet in 
ground colour, with a yellow lip. Although 
small, the flowers last a long while in good 
condition without distressing the plants if the 
latter are healthy. The be3t way to grow it is 
to hang it up near the glass in a cool-house in 
small pans, with only a little compost about its 
roots. It must be kept moderately moist all 
the year round and in an atmosphere free from 
fluctuation.—R. 


GROWING CUT FLOWERS FOR PROFIT. 
(In reply to “Novice.”) 

Before replying to this inquiry I purposely 
paid a visit to a man who I knew was engaged 
in this business. He is an amateur, but nas a 
larger garden than he requires for his own 
immediate wants, and has five hours a day, from 
ten till three, to devote to it. Similar questions 
to this are so often asked by the correspondents 
of Gardening that I thought it best to learn 
from this grower what flowers he grew, and the 
way to manage them. The garden contains 
about if of an aero of ground devoted to j 
vegetables for liis own use, and the remainder 
to the growth of flowers for cutting. He grows 
a considerable number of the single yellow and 
dark Wallflowers, and also the tall /branching. 
Double German kind. Seeds of these are sown 
in the open ground at the end of April, and the 

f lants transplanted in the ground occupied by 
'eas and Potatoes. The White and Blue 
Forget-me-nots (Myosotis dissiti flora and alba) 
are cultivated in considerable numbers. Seeds 
are sown early in August, and when the plants 
are large enough they are transplanted a 
foot apart each way. Three rows, about 
20 yards long, of the early-flowering double 
Yellow Daffodil occupy a position near to a 
walk. Close by is a long bed 3 feet wide of the 
Single Scarlet Windflower (Anemone fulgens), 
the plants having remained three years undis¬ 
turbed. I was told that last spring this space 

f roved the most profitable in the garden, owing, 
suppose, to the mild winter ; but I learned 
that such was not always the case, as after a 
severe winter they do not flower so early. 
Another space of the same length was filled with 
Polyanthuses raised from seed two years ago ; 
and then followed the Red and White Daisies, to 
which were added a few seedling Pansies every 
year. The subjects last mentioned are culti¬ 
vated principally for making up baskets of 
flowers, which are supplied to customers weekly 
at 6d. each. Still farther on, in a bed of well- 
prepared soil, I saw about three hundred plants 
of the Queen Stock, which were ready to be set 
out where they are to flower. This Stock 
belongs to the biennial section, and, in this wise, 
proves to be hardy. The sight of these plants 
made me envious, because in my garden I 
cannot get any of these Stocks to live through a 
moderately hard winter. One can quite 
understand that when they do so how valu¬ 
able they must be for cut flowers, as 
flowers which have a pleasing fragrance 
are always appreciated. Many plants of the 
Herbaceous Phlox have been grown so far, but 
the owner intends to reduce their number, as 
they do not find so many admirers as one would 
think. Before I forget it I must mention that 
a fairly large Asparagus-bed was made two years 
ago for the purpose of furnishing greenery to mix 
with the flowers. Harpalium rigidum was mak¬ 
ing a grand show. One reason for this is that 
people do not like it in a cut state, as in that 
condition the flowers quickly fade, and my 
friend assured me that unless flowers of any 
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i that unless flowers of 
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kind keep fresh for at least four or five days 
customers quickly complain. Gaillardias cannot 
be depended upon always to stand through the 
winter as the soil is rather damp. The annual 
varieties are, however, grown in quantity, and 
are very useful. A grand lot of young plants of 
Coreopsis lanceolata raised from seed in the 
spring of this year Bhows that the owner has 
founa out the value of this plant for his purpose. 

Pink Mrs. Sinkins is grown in quantity, 
and a stock of Carnations that would do 
credit to a professional hand, all selected from 
seedlings of his own raising, are a promi¬ 
nent feature in another part of the grounds. 
Before I deal with the plants that are raised 
under glass, I must mention that there is a green¬ 
house, span-roof, 16 feet long and 9 feet wide, 
heated by a flue, and two medium-sized two- 
light frames. About sixty plants of Cactus 
Dahlias had been brought on in these structures, 
most of them being old stools, as these are found 
to produce a greater number of flowers than 
young ones. 1 was told that early Dahlia- 
Bowers are not wanted. They are not valued 
much until late in the summer. It is rather 
strange, but there is not a plant of a Single 
Dahlia in the garden; no one will have them 
when the Cactus forms are available. Ten-week 
Stocks and German Asters are largely grown, 
the plants being raised in the frames, the 
strongest growing varieties of both being 
selected. Amongst other annuals Phlox Drurn- 
mondi, Indian Pinks, and annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are grown in rather large breadths. 
Amongst this class of plants the one that pleased 
me most, from a commercial point of view, was 
the Scabious, owing to the great variety of 
colours, and the fact that for the most part the 
flowers are furnished with a long, rigid stem. I 
can quite understand how they would attract 
the attention of customers, as the flowers last 
well when cut. J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TREE CARNATIONS. 

Several times I have been asked to define the 
difference between Tree and border Carnations. 
As there are some varieties which are interme¬ 
diate between the two types, it is a little difficult 
to draw the line. The term “Tree” has been 
applied to all those which keep up a succession 
of bloom, though some are quite dwarf in habit. 
Most of the older varieties were tall growers, 
and branched out freely all up the stems. I 
may give White Swan, Laura, Sir Charles 
Wilson, and Andalusia as good types, while the 
Old Crimson Clove, Gloire de Nancy, Mary 
Morris, Alice Ayres, and Mrs. Reynolds Hole 
are types of border varieties. In these, even 
when grown in pots, the lateral branches are con¬ 
fined to the base of the plants, and it is rarely 
that these side shoots flower the same season as 
the main shoot, while in those belonging to the 
Tree section, even those of dwarf growth, the 
lateral shoots follow' on, and in some instances 
keep up a succession of bloom when planted out. 
Winter Cheer is a good example of this. I 
noticed this particularly at Messrs. Veitcli’s 
Chelsea nursery some years ago. It was planted 
out, and began to bloom at about the same time 
as the border varieties, and continued long after 
all the others—in fact, late in November it was 
flowering and had plenty of buds to follow. 
Though few are so free as the above, I have 
known others to throw up successive flower- 
stems four and five times in a year. The seed¬ 
ling plant of Henry Gibbons flowered five times 
within a year. Miss Jolliffe is another example 
of this type. 

Pride of Peiishurst is sometimes included with 
Tree Carnations, but it certainly belongs more 
to the border kindB. Though it is more inclined 
to flower from the laterals the first year than 
many varieties, it will also succeed better in 
warmth, and by propagating from cuttings early 
in the spring the same plants will flower the 
following autumn. By growing on separate 
batches of plants it is not impossible to have 
flowers of this throughout the winter. Ger¬ 
mania is much less inclined to flower from the 
laterals the same year, though it will bloom 
well in the autumn if strong plants are potted 
on in the spring and the first flowering stems 
taken out as soon as they begin to run up. 

I have tried a good many border varieties for 


winter-flowering, or rather early spring-flower¬ 
ing in pots, but have always found the flower- 
stems run up long and weakly compared with 
those of the Tree type. None of the Carna¬ 
tions will stand much forcing, and I believe 
failure often occurs through giving too much 
heat and not enough air during the winter. 
Plenty of light, air, and sufficient heat to keep 
out frost are the chief essentials, and though 
over-watering must always be avoided, it is very 
damaging to go to the other excess, for if 
Carnations once get very dry in the pots when 
in bud the flowers will not open perfectly ; it is 
necessary to be careful. 

Winter-flowering Carnations may be grown 
in the open during the summer, but should be 
protected from heavy rains and taken indoors 
early in the autumn. It is important that the 
plants should be kept free from insects. 
Although there may be no appearance of any 
when tne plants are taken indoors, I should 
recommend the use of the fumigator, as this will 
check the small thrips which are almost 
invisible to the naked eye, though terribly 
destructive to the blooms. The white specks on 
the blooms, which some are puzzled to account 
for, are a sure indication of these destructive 
little insects. The little maggot, which of late 
years has been a great source of trouble to 
Carnation growers, must also be looked after. 
Frequent use of soot water will go a great way 
towards keeping off the fly which breeds this 
maggot, but when it once gets into the plants it 
is only by catching it before it gets buried too 
deeply in the stems that the plants can be saved. 


LILIUM LANCEFOLIUM. 

All Lilies are very beautiful, but I think if we 
combine usefulness and beauty we must in 
common fairness say that Lilium lancifolium 
combines in an eminent degree these qualities. 
They are bulbs especially suited to the wants of 
amateur growers, as they come in at a time when 
the conservatory is not over well stocked with 
flower, and by having one’s stock divided into 
three or four successional batches they will make 
a lengthened display. The best time to procure 
the bulbs is in November, when they should be 
potted up at once, either single bulbs in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots, or three bulbs in 10-inch pots. Loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, with plenty of drainage, 
suit them well, and plenty of space for top-dress¬ 
ing after they start to grow, as the surface roots 
are most important. They should be kept in a 
cool shed or cellar during the winter, but put 
into glass frames and kept near the glass in May, 
when they can be set out in the open and taken 
under glass, as the flower buds begin to expand. 
Lancifolium album and L. rubrum are the 
most useful for ordinary conservatory decoration, 
and they are naturally robust, strong growers. 

J. G., Gosport. 


Limnoch&ris Humboldt! is a fit com¬ 
panion for even the best of the hybrid 
Nympha?as. It should find a place in every 
water garden, notwithstanding tne fact that it 
is not perfectly hardy except in very warm, 
sunny positions in the south. It will, however, 
succeed if a little shelter is afforded, and if this 
is done the slight trouble will be amply repaid. 
It is very distinct in character, graceful, and 
free-flowering, continuing throughout, the sum¬ 
mer, the flowers, of a rich golden-yellow 
colour, single, w'ith but three petals each, in 
shape closely resemble those of a Convolvulus. 
The length of each petal is about 2 inches, and 
the flowers are beautifully fringed. The leaves, 
which are of a lively green colour, float upon 
the surface of the water.—H. 


“ Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parte.— 

Price Sd.; post free, 8d. 
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QARDEN POSTS. 

THE LILAC-MOTH (GRACILLARIA 

SYRINGELLA). 

When Lilacs are attacked by the caterpillars of 
this little moth the leaves wither and shrivel, 
which gives the bushes a very dismal and 
scorched appearance, and is the cause of much 
annoyance if the bushes happen to stand in a 
conspicuous position. Probably the Lilacs are 
not really injured to any great extent, but in 
the case of a severe attack, when almost every 
leaf is destroyed, the loss of its foliage must be 
detrimental to the health of the plants. The 
most effective way of destroying this insect is 
to gather all the leaves which are infested by it 
as soon as the attack is noticed, and to burn or 
bury them. By doing this another generation 
may be prevented from coming into existence, 
or at any rate its numbers will be much 
diminished. It is of little or no use trying to kill 
the caterpillars by means of an insecticide, as 
they live entirely between the two skins of the 
leaves, so that no remedy has a chance of get¬ 
ting to them unless the leaves were 
soaked in it. Fortunately, the cater¬ 
pillars suffer much from tho attacks 
of Ichneumon flies, which find them 
out and deposit their eggs in them. 

The moths are so small that it is not 
worth while to try and catch them 
unless they are unusually abundant, 
when it might be worth while to 
shake the boughs occasionally and 
catch any that fly out with a butter¬ 
fly-net, or shake them over an open 
umbrella. The first brood of moths 
lay their eggs in May on the young 
leaves ; the caterpillars as soon as 
they are hatched make their way 
between the skins of the leaves and 
feed on the inner substance of the 
leaf, which naturally soon withers. 

As soon as they can derive no more 
nourishment from a leaf they desert 
it and attack another. They then 
provide for themselves by rolling up 
a leaf or fastening two or three to¬ 
gether. Protected in this way, they 
feed principally on the upper sides 
of the leaves w’hich surround them. 

They attain their full size in about 
a month, and then let themselves 
down by threads in search of a suit¬ 
able position, in which they become 
chrysalides, having found what they 
require under a leaf or in some crevice 
in the bark. They each spin an oval 
cocoon in which thev become chry¬ 
salides. In this condition the insect 
remains for ten days or a fortnight, 
when tho second brood of moths 
appear, and in the course of a short 
time the second generation of cater¬ 
pillars may be found in the leaves. 

Their manner of life is just the same 
as that of the previous brood, and 
their transformations are completed 
early in September, when the third 
generation of moths emerge from the 
chrysalides. The round of eggs, 
caterpillars, and chrysalides is again 
gone through, but the moths do not leave the 
latter until the following May. 

The moths are very beautiful little creatures ; 
they only measure about $-inch across the open 
wings, which are very narrow in proportion to 
their length. The upper pair are brown, with 
various white marks and streaks of brownish- 
gold, the lower wings are pale greyish-brown ; 
both pairs are deeply fringed. The caterpillars 
are hardly ±-inch in length and are of a greenish- 
white colour with a darker head ; they have legs 
on the first three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
last joints. The cocoon is composed of whitish 
silk, the chrysalis is brown. G. S. S. 


and then stretch themselves out again by a ' 
series of these movements. They manage to 
travel at a very fair pace. There are many 
kinds of these caterpillars : some when at rest 
cling on to a stem tightly with the feet near 
their tails and then stretch out their bodies into 
tho air, where they look exactly like a dead 
twig. Your specimen was so shrivelled that I 
cannot say to what species it belonged, but all 
these caterpillars live on the leaves, etc., of 
plants. Hand picking is the best remedy.— 

0. s. s. _ 

Geranium sylvaticum.— Few things 
among hardy herbaceous plants aro equal to 
Geranium sylvaticum for producing effect, and 
yet this plant appears to be rare, even although 
a strong grower, as it is seldom met with—in 
fact, I only know two places where it is grown 
—viz., Baldersby Park, Thirsk, and Kirkham 
Abbey, York. At the latter place hardy plants 
are made a speciality of, and recently I saw 
among them two fine clumps of this Geranium, 

I each 4 feet in height and as much in diameter, 

■ and a complete mass of flowers. The colour of 


Caterpillar from Rose-tree.— In reply 
to the enclosed from “ E. A. H.,” the cater¬ 
pillar you enclosed is one of the Looper cater¬ 
pillars, so-called from the curious way they 
hunch up their backs when walking, being very 
long ana only having legs at either end. They 
8tretch out their bodies when they want to move 
to their full length, and draw up their legs at 
the end of their bodies as fai^forward as possible, 
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The Lilac-moth (Gracillaria syringella). 

the flowers, looked at in a mass, is a bluish- 
purple, but on closer insjpection it is seen that 
tho petals are shaded with scarlet-purple 
towards their base. Besides being an excellent 
subject for the hardy herbaceous l>order, seeing 
that it not only produces an enormous quantity 
of blossom, but continues in beauty for six 
weeks or two months, it is also useful in a cut 
state for home decoration.—R. 

Cut-leaved Geraniums in Hyde¬ 
park. —There are beds of these fragrant things 
in Hyde-park, and very nice they are among the 
showy things, but, instead of being edged off by 
one of their own kind, an edging of the usual 
variegated rubbish is put about it. Of course, 
it would be too much to expect anyone to plant 
a bed without thi9. 

Genista setnensis.— This might be called 
a miniature Spanish Broom, not as regards 
stature, but it has Rush-like twigs like the 
Spartium, only they are much more slender, 
and the rich yellow flowers, though smaller, 
more than make up in effect for what they lack 
in size. As a shrub for light, hot soils much 
might be said in its favour. 


FRUIT. 

MORELLO CHERRIES. 

If trees worked on the Mahaleb stock could 
always be planted it would be a good thing for 
gardeners. In many instances through selecting 
such trees success has been attained, and before 
condemning the soil or garden as unsuitable for 
the good culture of Cherries, it would certainly 
be advisable to give these trees a trial. If 
Morello9 are to succeed, the trees must be 
encouraged to root near the surface, ami the 
less these are disturbed by digging or forking 
over the ground the better. This, followed by 
close cropping of the borders, is answerable for 
many failures. The liest Cherry-trees grown in 
the open as standards are always found on Grass 
land, as in such positions the surface roots are 
obviously undisturbed. This conveys its lesson 
to be followed in gardens where the trees are 
trained against walls and with the roots in 
confined borders. So much do I believe in this 
detail being closely followed, that the border in 
this garden which is devoted to Morello 
Cherries is wholly given up to them. As each 
season comes round the trees carry heavy crops 
of fruit, but even non-disturbance of the soil will 
not ensure success without pet feet drainage. A 
few of the trees are more marked in their 
healthy appearance than others, these at the 
time of planting having had extra attention 
bestowed upon them in the preparation of 
the stations. A well-drained soil is essential 
to success. Knowing this, after the soil was 
taken out, each station had a tile drain laid 
from tho wall across tho border into the walk 
drain, the bottom being further laid with old 
roofing tiles, and over these a layer of old brick 
rubbish. The soil when being filled in had an 
admixture of burned garden refuse and wood- 
allies, in which the trees have thriven admir¬ 
ably. ’ Being a cold, clay soil, the back of the 
border is also raised quite 18 inches, sloping 
gradually to the front. 

The best season for what pruning is necessary 
is immediately after the fruit is gathered. The 
wounds from the shoots so removed quickly heal 
over, when the laying in of the young growth 
should follow at leisure. Such work being 
rather tedious where there are many trees to go 
over, should all be finished in the autumn beforo 
the advent of cold w'eather. In selecting trees 
for planting do not upon any account have those 
w'hich havo been cut back several years in suc¬ 
cession to keep them W’ithin saleable bounds, as 
the wounds bo made aro often tho source of 
whole branches dying away after the trees have 
furnished a good extent of wall. The best trees 
are those of two or three years’ growth. In 
laying out the framework of the future tree take 
particular care not to split the base of the shoot 
or branch at its junction with the older wood. 
Gumming at such points w'ill surely follow', 
although the branches may not die aw'ay for a 
few years. A. 


Apples for market. —I wish to plant a 
dozen Apple-trees for market. Must be stan¬ 
dards, as low'-grow'ing plants will be beneath 
them. Soil, light loam ; rather hot and dry 
situation, but quite open. Locality, east coast. 
What kinds would you recommend me to plant ? 
I thought of having four sorts only—two very 
early and tw’o very late ; one of each to be 
kitchen and one dessert. Would not earliest 
and latest fetch highest prices in the market ? 
What is the largest-sized tree I could safely 
move? And in such soil as mine should I need 
to clay and manure the land when planting ? 
Please give full advice in detail as to profitable 
Apple culture. How soon might I expect tho 
young trees to bear after planting?— Pomona. 

Standard Apples will not bear so soon as 
dwarfson Paradise stock, but they will ultimately 
be more serviceable ; and, besides, dwarfs oie 
inadmissible. Good-sized standard trees will 
move if they have been transplanted. Get them 
as near home as you can. We should think you 
could get suited at some of the Norfolk nur¬ 
series. Make good-sized holes. Trim broken 
roots with a sharp knife. Spread the roots out 
evenly and plant firmly. Mulch and stake 
immediately. Plant in November. Ifthetiees 
are of a good size they will not require much, if 
any, cutting back, because the heads should be 
w T ell furnished w'ith branches. For early dessert 
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for market there is nothing better for your soil 
than the Devonshire Quarrenden, and for cook¬ 
ing at the same season Huntingdon Codlin. If it 
would grow freely enough we should recommend 
Lord Suffield, but we are doubtful about it. It is 
a splendid early cooking Apple of the Codlin 
type. For late dessert we believe Cox’s Orange 
Pippin will do on your light loam, and it is 
certainly the best Christmas dessert Apple. 
Sturm er Pippin is a good late dessert fruit. 
Lane’s Prince Albert is a splendid late cooking 
or market Apple that will be better appreciated 
in the future. 


Stock ’Princess Alice. —This now well- 
known white Stock is grown in some places not 
only in borders for cutting, but in beds in the 
flower garden. It has been found to be such a 
continuous bloomer that there i9 no fear of a 
falling off in this respect from June to Novem¬ 
ber, provided, of course, the plants are well 
managed. Previous to planting the beds should 
be thoroughly -well manured and the plants 
well soaked with liquid-manure at frequent in¬ 
tervals, the surface of the beds also being well 
mulched. Another very important point is to 
remove all flower-spikes as soon as they are past 
their best. This lovely white Stock is seen to 
the best advantage when surrounded by an 
edging of Amaranthus or Iresine. It blooms so 
profusely and has such a branching habit that 
many spikes may be cut from beds in the flower 
garden without being missed.—J. 

Lychnis fulgens Haageana.— This 
perennial certainly justifies the name, owing to 
the intense brilliancy of the flowers, which are 
each nearly 2 inches across, and include nearly 
every shade of colour from bright scarlet to pure 
white. The plant grows to a height of 1 foot, 
and is of very easy culture, succeeding admirably 
in almost any ordinary garden soil. The man 3 ' 
variations in colour produce a most pleasing 
effect.—H. 

RULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questi ons. — Queries and answers am inserted in 
Oikdikino free of oharge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thetr outdance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor oj 
Gardrnixo, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
Should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Qakdrnuto has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of thetr 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
anoe. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in OARDBnne 
should mention the number in which they appeared 


To the fallowing queries brief replies are given , 
hut readers are invited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1297. —Treatment of White Madonna Lilies 

(Salford). —Take up the Madonna Lilies carefully at once, 
and replant immediately. 

1298. — Honeysuckle in box (Constancy).— Wait 
till the weather becomes moister. It is always a mistake 
to interfere with the roots of plants in very dry weather. 

1299. —Marrow fruits dying off (Francis A. 
Sears).— The leaves of the Marrows are attacked by mildew, 
which is a sign that they are suffering from the heat and 
drought. Cut off a few of the worst leaves, and dust the 
others with sulphur. Give the plants liquid-manure. 

1300. —Streptosolen Jamesonl for show fir. 
Morgan).— You must not pinch any more if you want 
flowers in August. This plant does not want any special 
rest in the ordinary sense as referred to bulbs and tubers; 
but all plants rest more or less in winter or at some other 
season, and are all the better for it. 

1301. — Tar in greenhouse (H. E. W.).— We are 
afraid there is not much you can do to do away with the 
effects of the tar. The most likely thing we can think of 
would be to char the inside of the boards with a lamp in 
the same way that painters burn the paint off woodwork 
before painting. This, follow’ed by a thick coat of anti¬ 
corrosive paint will, we think, be effectual, and will not cost 
much. 

1302. —Fruit of Cucumbers turning yellow 

(<7. D. O'Hutchins).— The Cucumber-plants require more 


stage is hardly enough. Give a heavy top-dressing of 
rich material mixed with guano or some other stimulant 
—1 lb. to 2 bushels of soil. Turfy loam will be best if you 
can get it. You may rely upon it, the cultural conditions 
are wrong somewhere or the fruit would not go off. 

1303. — Watering Vines (Jesmcnd).— As the bor¬ 
der is dry we should give another watering, as the Vines 
will continue to absorb moisture for some time. If you 
can manage it, mulch the border with long, dry litter after 
a good soaking of water has been given. Liquid manure, 
if weak, may be used. The dry litter will keep down 
damp in the house, and be a great advantage if the 
Grapes have to be kept long. 

1304. — Rose-buds not opening ( E. C.).— Your 
Roses are very inferior varieties, and seldom expand so 
well as numbers of newer kinds. The failing is consti¬ 
tutional. Throw them away and plant such Roses as Mrs. 
John Laing, Gabrielle Luizet, Jeannie Dickson, and Mrs. 
Sharraan Crawford if you want good Roaes of the same 
colours as those sent. Roses that will not open well during 
such a dry season as the present are comparatively 
useless. 

1305. —Unsatisfactory Tomatoes (Amateur, 
Sussex).—The Tomato-leaves seem literally roasted. There 
is some fungus, but not enough to account for this utter 
failure, and the only conclusion we can come to is that the 
ventilation has been at fault. It looks as if the ventilation 
on one or two hot mornings had been forgotten altogether. 
No doubt our correspondent believes air enough has been 
given, but that proves nothing in face of the failure of 
the plants. 

1306. — Grapes splitting (A. Z>.).—The Grapes were 
veiy much crushed. It appears to be Royal Muscadine as far 
as we can judge from the flavour. The cracking is, we think, 
in this case, mainly due to irregular watering. For a 
time thev did not get water enough, and the skins 
tightened up, then water was freely given, and the skins, 
previously tightened up by drought, could not stand the 
pressure. Possibly also the ventilation has not been suffi¬ 
cient, especially early in the morning. 

1307. — Culture of Grapes (R- If.).— The best time 
to plant Grape-Vines under glass is about the end of 
March when the buds are just bursting. Of course, if 
the house is ready, the borders in good condition, and the 
Vines ready, they might be planted now. They would not 
make much more growth this season, but the roots would 
get established, and when cut down they would make 
canes strong enough to bear the next year— i.e., in the 
summer of ’98. Black Hamburgh and Alicante are good 
Grapes. If you want a white Grape plant Golden Queen. 

1308. — Cockscombs ( F. E. R., Thorpe).—The ex¬ 
hibition Cockscombs have been brought to that state by 
a long course of selection,' saving the seeds from the largest 
and best combs only, and if the care which has brought 
them to that perfect state is omitted, deterioration at once 
sets in. We may say also that these high-bred combs pro¬ 
duce very little seed. We should say also the seeds the 
enclosed combs have been raised from have not been taken 
from really first-class combs. Growers of Cockscombs, 
even when seeds have been specially saved from the best 
combs, always make a selection from the seedlings, and 
only grow on those which give -indications of producing 
good combs. 

1309. — Pear-leaves [diseased (Grub on Leaf). 
The leaves of fruit-tree enclosed are badly attacked. 
W’e should think the arsenical mixture London Purple 
used about the time the flies appear in June and July 
would be effectual. We have never seen so bad a case 
before. Or anything, such as soap mixture, that would 
make the foliage taste disagreeable to the fly would be 
effectual. The grubs remain in the chrysalis state in the 
earth all winter. Perhaps a good dressing of lime and 
soot forked into the ground in winter would get rid of 
some of them, and the birds, if given a chance, would con¬ 
sume them. Send a few more leaves and we will name the 
fly. Those sent were much shrivelled. 

1310. —Tomato-flowers dropping (Francis A. 
Sears). —Probably too much manure nas been used or too 
much water given. The BOrts you name are all good 
setters, so something in the treatment has been wrong. 
If the house stands in the shade that would account for the 
failure. It is useless trying to grow Tomatoes without 
abundance of air and sunshine. Mistakes are frequently 
made in ventilating. We have often been told, “ Oh ! I 
give plenty of airbut when the truth of the matter 
comes out our ideas of what constitutes free ventilation do 
not agree. A Tomato-house at this season should never 
be altogether closed, and the ventilators should be so 
placed that a free circulation should be insured. 

1311. —Fuchsias, etc., for cutting ( P . J- W. 
Morgan)— You may take cuttings of Fuchsias, “Gera¬ 
niums,” etc., any time, when good cuttings can be had. 
Fuchsias strike best in heat in spring. We used to strike 
our cuttings in July, but we have given up this plan and 
strike an extra number in the spring, and grow on 
quietly for early blooming next spring. Fuchsias are 
now generally full of blooms, and flowering growths do 
not make good cuttings. The beginning of August is 
time enough to take cuttings of bedding plants. Many 
are struck in September because there is an objection to 
having the beds cut and their effectiveness injured. It is 
sound advice to take cuttings when you can get them, and 
have time to put them in and care for them. 

1312. —Thrips on outdoor Carnations (Car¬ 

nation).—' The difficulty is to use anything strong enough 
to kill the insects without spoiling the colour of the 
flowers. The best course will be to try several mixtures on 
a small scale at first, and use the one chiefly which does 
the least damage. Sunlight-soap is a powerful insecticide, 
and may be used at the rate of 2 oz. tot he gallon. Must 
be thoroughly dissolved in boiling water. Fir-tree-oil will 
kill the insects, hut must be used carefully according to 
the instructions on the bottle, or there will be discolora¬ 
tion of the blossoms. It is rather expensive. Tobacco- 
liquor and soft-soap is an old-fashioned remedy and a good 
one. Use it experimentally until the right strength has 
i—„ HU ttv: inlets without iniurimr the 
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been found that will kill the insects without injuring the 
plants. 

1313 .—Black Hamburgh Grape shanking 

(Mid hurst j.—This has been an exceptional season. The 
rainfall everywhere has been much below the average, and 
if the Grapes have not shanked previously you may safely 


set it down to drought. Shanking is mainly brought about 
by lack of nourishment at a critical time. It may be that in 
some cases it is from the roots being deep in a sour, wet 
border or the clay subsoil. It may also proceed from the 
roots being extremely dry and unable to keep up a suffi¬ 
cient supply of sap to the bunches. Very close stopping 
of the young wood would be injurious. On the other 
hand, permitting sub-laterals to run out too much and 
then making a clean sweep of them would have a bad 
tendency, as anything in the nature of a check would be 
felt by the struggling plants just on the borderland of 
debility. 

1314. — Vine border (Mrs. Young).— The probabilities 
are that the roots have gone down again towards the clay* 
for moisture. Stable-manure is well enough in its way, 
but it is apt to make the soil sour, and then the roots will 
not work in it. If the surface—by the use of sweet top- 
dressings—is made suitable for the roots, they will not travel 
away from the sun’s warmth. If we make a gentle hot¬ 
bed on a Vine border in spring the Vines soon discover it, 
and then roots come up and feed there. We recommend a 
hot bed of leaves and manure in equal parts to be made, 
say on half the border as a test, to be removed gradually 
when the warm weather comes, but not to expose the 
roots if they have worked up to the top, which will be 
likely. When you get them there keep them by judicious 
top-dressings of artificial-manure ana bone-meal, mixed 
with a little turfy-loam. 

1315. — Securing buds on Chrysanthemums 

(Amateur 11.).— We should prefer to secure terminal 
buds of Louis Boehmer, Vancauson, Bertitr Rendatler, 
Baron Hirsch, and W. Holmes. Late “ crown ” buds of 
Florence Percy, Mme. Th6r6se Rey, Col. W. B. Smith, 
Wm. Seward," Beauty of Exmouth, Mme. C. Molin, and 
J. Dare; while the following should come better on 
ordinary “crown ” buds: Lord Brooke, W. W. Coles, Good 
Gracious, J. Shrimpton, Edwin Beckett, Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, Holborn Beauty, Chas. Blick, Mme. Carnot, 
Mme. Cambon, and L. Canning. A good period in which 
to secure “ crow’n” buds would be during the second and 
third week in August; late “ crown ” buds about the last 
week in August, following shortly after with the terminal 
buds. Incurved buds are best secured later. It is too late 
now to send on growths of Japanese sorts if good full 
flowers are wanted, only the earliest of the Incurved 
varieties being accorded this treatment. When the term 
“late crown" bud is used it is meant to refer to those 
sorts which give generally two or more “crown” buds 
consecutively on the same shoot. As a rule, the second 
“ crown ” bud appears very soon after the first one, and 
being just that period later is consequently termed “late 
crown ” bud. 

1316. -Growing Freesias.-Can Freesias be grown 
without hot-bedC onstancy. 

\* Freesias do riot require a hoi-bed ; better without it. 

A moderately-warm greenhouse will suffice. 

1317 — Best six Grown Imperials. -Will you 
kindly let me know the names of the best six Crown 
Imperials (Fritillaria) ?— J. G. 

%* The principal varieties of tl e Crown Imperial 
(Fritillaria imperialis) are lutea (yellow), rubra (red), 
Aurora {bronzy-orange), sulphurine {large sulphur- 
yellow), Stagzwdard {dark red), and rubra maxima (red). 

1318—Cutting down Pelargoniums—Should 
Pelargoniums which have done flowering and are much 
dried up be cut down now ?—M. C. 

Cut doum the Pelargoniums to within one or fico 
buds of the old wood, and if you want more stock the best 
of the cuttings may be put in pots of sandy-loam with a 
little leaf-mould. They will root anywhere now. 

1319.— Repotting Camellias-— Kindly inform me 
what is the right time of year for repotting dd Camellias, 
and what compost suits them best?—C. J. l>. 

You may repot old Camellias as soon as the buds are 
fairly set, but the balls must not be reduced, or the buds 
may fall. Ram the soil infirtnly. If your soil is free 
from lime, use for potting old turfy loam and leaf-mould 
in about equal parts, with some sand to keep the compost 
open. Peat is sometimes used where the loam is not 
suitable, and the Belgians grow them entirely in leaf- 
mould. 

1320— Lady Downe’s Grape shrivelling .-1 

have sent a few berries of Lady Downe’s Seedling Grape, 
which, you see, are shrivelling. Can you kindly ten me the 
cause?—F. F. 

*** This is a very bad case of scalding, indicating that 
not only has the ventilation been deficient, especially early 
in the morning, but probably the growth has been too much 
pinched in. The root s are sluggish. Give more air. 

1321. —Pyre thrum Golden Feather from 
seed.—Does seed of this plant require to be sown now, 
or can it be treated as a half-hardy annual and sown in 
spring ?—H arcourt. 

%* Pyrethrum Golden Feather is usually sown in a 
frame early in spring. If sown now it unll begin fiowering 
eirly, and the flowers are not ornamental. 

1322. —Treatment of Gaillardias.— Kindly in¬ 
form me what to do about my Gaillardias. Will the old 
plants flower again next year, or is it best to take cut¬ 
tings ; if so, when?— Merlin. 

%* The old Gaillardias will flower again next year, but 
it is always wise to take a few cuttings or offsets and make 
new beds annually. Our plants generally give us plenty of 
offsets in spring, which, when transplanted, make fine 

S lants. The old plants shortened when they have done 
looming will keep all right ; occasionally a plant dies, but 
generally they are hardy enough. Cuttings may be taken 
now and planted under a handlight. 

1323.— Carnation-bud dying.—I should like to 
know what is the reason of the enclosed condition of 
the cutting I have sent ? I have more in the same ground 
in robust health.— Perplrxkd. 

%♦ No doubt some insect pest is at the root of your 
Carnation. It has no superficial disease, and the fact of 
other plants thriving well points to the above conclusion. 

1324.— Lilies of the Valley in greenhouse.- 
I want to plant a bed of Lilies of the Valley in a small 
■ greenhouse where they will get no sun. Will they grow 
; under these conditions?—?. J. W. Morgan. 
i The Lily of the Valley will do better outside than in 

• a greenhouse where the plants will get no sun. 
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329.— Syrlngingr Apricot-trees in fruit.— Can 
t tell me if syringing Aprioot-trees, when the fruit is 


1326. — Clover on golf links-— Clover is a very bad 
thing for golf putting greens* Two of mine are overgrown 
with it. They look very pretty as lawns, but are spoilt 
for golf. Can it be killed and how ?— Clover. 

%* Clover is a strvng'rvoting plant, and there are no 
means of getting rid of it in a lawn except by cutting it 
out, and filling in with other turf, ana then probably 
seeds will be left in the land that will grow. 

1320.— Bast Lothian Stocks in winter.— Will 
seedlings of East Lothian Stocks (or large • flowered 
Emperor) live out-of-doors through the winter? Or must 
I take them up and keep in frames ?— Merlin. 

*»* Sometimes East Lothian Stocks will live through the 
winter, and sometimes not. It depends upon the weather. 
It is safer to pot up some of the plants and keep in cold pit. 

1327. — OactUS Dahlias.— Kindly mention through 
Gardening whether there is a double and single Cactus 
Dahlia, or are they semi-double ? Are they a true species, 
or do they originate from theordinary Dahlia?—A matki r. 

\* The Cactus Dahlias are derived from the Mexican 
Juarezi, crossed with show and other kinds. They are 
Quite double, and lately there has arisen a single Cactus 
Dahlia, the petals with the same distinctive " twist " as in 
the double forms. 

1329.-1 

you tell : _ 

well matured, for the purpose of destroying blight, would 
cause the fruit to rot ? If that is not the cause, could you 
tell me what has done it ?— Biffin. 

*»* Better not syringe Apricots with any mixture to 
destroy blight when the fruit is nearly ripe. First gather 
the fruit, and then work your will upon the blight, which 
is a comprehensive term, and covert a good deal. Apricots 
sometimes rot on the trees when overloaded and the roots 
not sufficiently nourished. When this happens you may 
expect a branch or turo to give way soon. 

1329. —Treatment of Spanish Irises and 
Ranunculus.—! have a bed of Spanish Irises and 
Rmiunculus. All have flowered well. Should the bulbs be 
lifted and dried, or left in ground ? If lifted, when ? The 
coil is somewhat heavy.— C. S. Dixon. 

V Ranunculuses and Spanish Irises are better lifted 
and dried as soon as the tops die down. They rest more 
perfectly, and consequently flower better. 

1330. —Selling' Lavender.— Would you be so kind 
as to give me some information as to the selling of 
Lavender? Whether it is sold fresh, or dry ? Where, and 
how one can sell it, and what sort of price it fetches, and 
whether one could sell a small quantity at a time ?— Sweet 
Lavender. 

*** If only to be had in small quantities Lavender 
Should be sola locally, and then the price would be a matter 
of arrangement. We frequently see people selling it in a 
dried slate at this season about the streets of London 
and other towns, for placing in bags among linen, etc., and 
this seems the only use that small quantities could be put 
to. Large quantities could be sent to the distillers. 

1331. — Tomatoes splitting.— Can you tell me why 
my Tomatoes (t.e., the fruit) split from the stalk to about 
half-way down the fruit ? This has happened in both ripe 
and green fruit. I am growing them in a greenhouse. 
Water twice a day, and have given them sulphate of 
funmonia once a week.—L. S. M. 

V It looks as if you had been using stimulants too 
freely, possibly in too strong a state. 

1332. — Treatment of yellow-flowered Carna¬ 
tions.—Kindly tell me the best treatment for five yellow 
Carnations which have bloomed profusely in a cool green¬ 
house and are now standing out-of-doors ? All the shoots 
and stems are much drawn up and very large. Should 
they be cut or slipped off?—M. C. 

*,* Some cuttings may be taken from the Carnation- 
plants and planted under glase in good loam to form 
young plants for another year. They will hardly flower 
#)is season. Do not cut the old vlants back much. Thin 
out the shoots, and shorten the longest, and repot in 
good loam, enriched with a little old cow-manure and 
some coarse sand to keep it open. Stake them neatly, 
and they trill be better the next season. Afterwards ycu 
must depend upon the young plants. 

1333. —Treatment of Black Currants.— Have 
just gathered a heavy crop of Black Currants. How 
should bushes be treated now to fruit again next year? 
Usually, after bearing well one season they do very badly 
the following summer. Can this be avoided ? Trees are 


flowing summer. Can this be avoided ? Trees are 
rather old and large, but strong and healthy. Fruit very 
line.— Inquirer. 

*/ Cut away the older wood of your Black Currants, 
anti encourage healthy young growth. It is upon these 
that fruit will be found next season—not upon spurt, as in 
the case of the Rod and White varieties. 

1334. — encumber Telegraph leaves mil¬ 
dewed.—! have sent you a leaf of my Telegraph 
Cucumber which is covered with a white substance like 
mildew. It is growing in a lean-to house, south-east 
aspect, and is a young plant just in bearing. I have 
tried sulphur hut without avail. Can you kindly tell me 
through Gardening what to do? I shall he much obliged. 

The Cucumber-leaf enclosed is smothered with red- 
spider. The atmosphere of the house is too dry, possibly 
also the plants do not get water enough. The best course, 
if you wish to save the plants, is to put up a light shade, 
or whiting and size trill do. Shut the house up altogether, 
and keep the atmosphere very moist. Let the temperature 
rise to 100 degs. if it will. It will do no harm if the atmos¬ 
phere is damp. 

1335. — Malmalson Carnations sickly.— I should 

be much obliged if anyone will give me some information 
as to the reason of my Malraaison Carnations failing? For 
some years I was most successful in their culture, the 
house in which they were grown being quite a show. For 
the last two years they have been quite a failure, the 
plants being weakly, and the leaves yellow and spotted. I 
should be much obliged for any advice os to culture. I 
may say that I had a fresh start last spring, but the result 
is the same?—H. H. ] 

%* It is difficult to assign a reason for the failure of 
Malmaieon Carnations. There is a reason, of course, but I 


it cannot always be found. Even some cf the best growers 
of these plants have had their failures, and if some of 
these men could be induced to speak out, we should find 
probably that success had begot carelessness, or some error 
in the matter qf soil had been made. The best remedies 
are fresh soil and fresh stock. Mix a little good peat wiih 
the loam, and some sharp sand. The loam must be of the 
best quality. Trying to save expense in the matter of 
good soil will be dangerous. 

1336. — Ivy-leaves diseased.—I beg to enclose 
few Ivy-leaves—a sample of the leaves that still remain on 
a bank some 30 feet by 10 feet. They go in patches. 
To-day I discovered a minute white insect, scarcely 
perceptible by the naked eye, but clearly seen under a 
microscope. In trying to shake them on to a sheet of 
paper I found they threw out a web like a spider. They 
infest the underside of the leaf, so that watering with 
poisoned water does not touch them. I shall feel obliged 
if you can suggest a way of getting rid of this pest ’—Irish 
Ivy 

The Ivy-leaves, like the leaves of many other plants 
this exceptionally dry, hot season, are infested witk thrips. 
Syringing with a solution of Sunlight-soap, 2 oz. to the 
gallon, with a dash of Tobacco-liquor, trill kill themifit 
can be made to reach them; but there lies the difficulty. 
But the wash will cleanse the foliage and check the insects, 
anyway. 

1337. — Violets Infested with red-spider. —My 

Violets are eaten with reel-spider. Owing to the drought 
my water supply has given out for several weeks, and 
about 2,000 Violet plants in an open situation are now 
perfectly dried up and look scalded from the ravages of 
this insect. Failing water is there any hope for these ? 
Is it worth while leaving them in the ground to 
recover when rains come in autumn, or shall I dig them 
up and throw' away ? Will leaving them cause the ground 
to become infested for another season ?—The Czar. 

*** We are afraid the Violets will not beef much use for 
winter flowering. It is a pity you did not mulch heavily 
with short manure—that might have saved them. The red- 
spider is only troublesome in dry seasons, and whether 
you leave the plants or not you will have spider in a dry 
time. There is nothing you can do now. 

1338. —Planting spring bulbs.—I intend planting 
my garden (a small one) with Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and Narcissus. I propose planting the bulbs in pots and 
sinking the pots in the ground, so that if I want to plant 
any bedding-out plants in the early spring I can remove 
the pots ana do so without interfering with the bulbs too 
soon. Can you tell me if this will answer, and if so, what 
sized pots to use ? How far must the top of the pot be 
below the surface of the ground, and what soil shall I Use? 
How can I keep the bulbs through the summer ? Am I to 
take off the off shoots, if there are any, when I take the 
bulbs from the pots, or leave them till time for planting 
them out again ?— P. J. W. Morgan. 


i pots will be best, and they should 
be sunk 3 inches under the surface. If the winter should 
be very severe a little mulch may be used. Any good soil 
will do, such as equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little sand round the bulbs. When the bulbs have ripened 
off shake out and dry, repotting in fresh soil in October. 
Crocuses and Snowdrops may not want repotting every 
season, but Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi will be better 
in fresh compost. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should alioays accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus- 
tratrd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— C. Burdon Muller.—The names 
of the water-plants sent are as follows: 1, Water Soldier 
(Stratiotes aloides); 2, Common Arrowhead (Sagittaria 
sagittsefolia); 3, Bur-reed (Sparganium ramoeum); 

4, Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus); 5, Impatiens 
glanduligera; 6, Frog-bit (Hydrocharis Morsus-ranaa); 
7, Water Plantain (Alistna Plantago); 8, Common Hemp 
Agrimony (Eupatorium cannabinum); 9, Common Marsh 
Marigold (Caltha palustris). None of the foregoing plants 
are rare, but common native W'ater or moisture-loving 
species. We are glad you are taking interest in water 
gardening, as there are many lovely flowers that show 
their fullest beauty by river, stream, or pondsides. As 
the foregoing kinds are plentiful with you there is no need 
to buy them, but get plants of some more moisture- 
loving things, such as the beautiful Ranunculus Lingua, 
the fine variety of the Loosestrife (Lythrum Solicaria 
roseum), Irises, Water Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris), 
but it would take several columns to deal with the subject 
at length. You will find several illustrations of water- 
plants, and an exhaustive article on the subject you write 
about in Gardening, August 17th, 1895, pages 359 to 362. 
Do not forget the lovely hybrid Water-Lilies. Any ques¬ 
tions about the subject we shall be pleased to answer.- 

M. A.—Please send specimens. We have not the slightest 

idea what the plants may be from mere description.- 

JR. Doir.—Safflower (Carthamua tinctorius),- Helena, N. 

—Matricaria inodora, also known as Chrysanthem um 

inodorum fl.-pl.- Gay ton Hall. — Bladder Senna 

(Oolutea arborescens).- R. Greening.—Oswego Tea 

(Monarda didvma). The spike sent us was quite natural.- 

Mrs. Deane, West Meath.— 1, Not recognised ; 2, Asperula 

azurea ; 3, Lysimachia ciliata, L.- R. R. Fowler.— 

Phacelia congest*. Hook.- C. Bowlker.—The yellow 

flower is Helenium pumilum; the common Soapwort 

(Saponaria officinalis).- G. M.—The Garland - flower 

(Hedychium Gardnerianum) possibly, but it is difficult 
to say exactly the species from two flowers. At any 
rate it is a Hedychium, stove plant, but H. Oardnen- 
anum will do out-of-doors in summer, even standing the 
winter in sheltered gardens. Possibly it is called the 
Ginger-plant, as the Hedychium belongs to the same 

order as the Ginger.- C. H. B.—We cannot tell the 

nameB of the Roses. Unless the flowers are character¬ 
istic it is impossible to name them, as there are so many 

varieties in cultivation. No. 1 is, no doubt, Homfere.- 

Saltire. —Eccremocarpus ecaber.- Wm. Parkinson.— 

The Silver-tree (Leucadendron arggnteum).- C. J. 

Nickolls, Jersey.—We cannot name the Coleuses from 


_ many varieties, many very 

close to each other in character, thac it is impossible to 

tell accurately what they may be.- W. Whiting.— 

1, Begonia semperflorens var.; 2, B. Weltoniensis; 3, B. 
insigms; 4, B. Rex Louise Chretien; 6, Justicia cornea. 

- G.—We cannot name Fuchsias from single flowers; 

there are too many varieties closely resembling one 

another in existence.- M. F.— The Mallow is Malva 

moschata. If not Campanula Rapunoulus then C. rapun- 

culoides.- J. P. —Pinus Pinsapo, we believe, but it is 

not easy to tell from such a small specimen. 

Names Of fruits.—T. G.— The green Apple is Early 
Margaret; the red one we do not recognise, probably a 

local kind.- S. F. F.— Pear is Jargonelle.- F. G. 

Harris.—A highly-coloured example of Golden Spire.- 

Apple in small square white box.— Early Strawberry. 

- Interested. — Worcester Pearmain.- C. H. l?:-*-The 

Apple is Early Strawberry, and the Pear Summer Doyenne. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We should be glad if readers would remember that see 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Bobt. Loates.— You cannot remove trees or plants unless 
you are a nurseryman, and can be prosecuted for damages 
if you do so, as they are the landlord's property. 
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BUBS. 

USEFUL NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

Excepting in the neighbourhood of the moors, 
where Heather abounds, it is now too late in the 
season to put supers upon hives. In the 
Heather districts, however, large quantities of 
super honey are obtained in favourable weather 
during August and September. Breeding should 
now be encouraged in all hives intended to be 
kept for stock another season, as colonies pos¬ 
sessing abundance of brood in August will 
remain strong and populous during the follow¬ 
ing winter and spring, and be ready for work 
early in the season, whereas colonies weak in 
numbers lose much valuable time in the spring, 
being unable to do much work till large 
numbers of young Bees have been reared. 

Uniting colonies in straw hives.— Stocks 
strengthened at the end of the honey season by 
having Bees of driven hives united to them are 
much more valuable than those receiving no 
addition of Bees, being far better able to stand 
the severities of the winter, and are ready to 
swarm earlier the following spring, their first 
swarm in good seasons filling the hive with 
stores ana brood before hives not so 
strengthened in the autumn have made 
preparation for swarming. It pays very 
well to drive hives heavy with honey and 
unite the Bees, putting two or three lots together 
into new hives, and liberally feeding them with 
sugar-syrup, giving each hive about 30 lb., 
keeping the nives warm to promote comb¬ 
building. Providing a sufficient quantity is 
given them, sugar-fed stocks always do well. 
It is, however, a saving of much labour to the 
Bees, and of time and trouble to the Bee-keeper, 
if the hives to be “ taken up ” are driven and 
the Bees united to colonies that are to be kept 
through the winter. The hives to be united 
should be gradually brought together a few feet 
every fine day when the Bees are able to fly 
abroad. They must not be moved more than 
about 3 feet at a time, or many Bees will be lost 
through not being able to recognise their own 
hive. It is well to remember that combs made 
from sugar-syrup are more brittle and more 
easily broken than those made in the natural 
way. 

Driving Bees from straw skeps. —To insure 
success in driving, the Bees must be induced to 
partake freely of their honey, as when in a 
gorged condition they are in good temper and 
little disposed to use their stings. Injecting a 
little smoke into the entrance of the skep causes 
the Bees alarm, when they immediately run to 
the unsealed cells and fill themselves with 
honey, as they do when about to leave a hive at 
swarming time. The smoke from lighted touch- 
wood, brown paper, or fustian is the best for 
this purpose, and should be used in a bellows- 
smoker. The hive to be driven is removed from 
its stand, after having received a little smoke, 
and inverted, and if round-topped is placed in a 
pail or pan to keep it steady. An empty skep 
is then placed over it, mouth to mouth, and a 
cloth tied round the junction to prevent the 
escape of any of the Bees in their upward march. 
The sides of the full hives are then rapped with 
the open hands sufficiently hard to jar the 
combs; in a short time the Bees are heard rush* 
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ing up into the empty skep with a loud hum, 
and, the rapping being continued, most of the 
Bees are found to have left their hive in about 
ten minutes or so. When it is wished to see or 
capture the queen the empty skep is fixed up 
like an open lid by means of a skewer and 
driving-irons (which are pieces of stout wire 
turned at the ends and pointed), the edges of 
the hives being brought together at the point 
towards which the combs run. The queen can 
usually be seen going up with the crowd, and 
ran be removed, if so desired, bv gently grasp¬ 
ing her over the wings with the thumb and 
finger. During this operation it is well to put 
an empty skep upon the stand from which 
the stock hive is taken to receive the flying 
Bees. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Vegetable Marrow soup.— Two small 
Vegetable Marrow’s, or one large one, 3 pints of 
stock (made from stewed bones), 1 pint of milk, 
one Onion, pepper and salt. Pare and slice the 
Marrow and Onion, boil them in the stock for 
half-an-hour, rub them through a sieve, mix 
smooth a heaped tablespoonful of flour with a 
little cold milk, boil five minutes, add the milk, 
pepper and salt, warm and serve. 

Cherry cake. —Will someone kindly give 
me a good recipe for Cherry cake ? 1 made one 

some time since, and all the Cherries fell to the 
bottom.—E. 


Unripe iioney. —Loss is often sustained 
through extracting unsealed, consequently un¬ 
ripe, honey, on account of its liability to 
ferment, but if newly-extracted honey be 
allowed to remain in an open vessel for a few 
days before being put into jars or bottles the 
watery unripe honey will be found to rise to the 
top, and can be skimmed off. A tall vessel of 
tin or galvanised iron, with treacle tap at the 
bottom, forms a very good honey ripener. The 
fact of honey granulating is the best test of its 
purity, and it can be reduced to a fluid state 
without injury to its flavour, by heating it, being 
careful not to let the temperature rise above 
200 degs. Fahr. It may be done by placing the 
vessel containing the honey in another contain¬ 
ing water, setting it on a stove, and keeping the 
honey-vessel from touching the bottom by 
means of pieces of wood to prevent burning. 

S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 


THE WHINCHAT. 

Tiie Whinchat, or Furzechat, is from the beauty 
of its plumage, and its active, sprightly manners, 
very interesting. It is one of our summer 
visitors, arriving in April and retiring early, 
and while with us frequents Furze commons and 
Brambly hedgerow’s, where its pleasing, hurried 
song may be hoard throughout the summer. 
The nest of this bird consists of dried Grass and 
vegetable fibres, and is generally built under the 
covert of a thick Furze-bush, or among the 
roots of tangled shrubs, Thorn-bushes, and 
Brambles, being so artfully concealed and 
carefully covered up with stalks and dried 
Grass that it is difficult to discover it. 
The eggs are of a greenish-blue, and generally 
from five to seven in number. Its food consists 
of insects, w’hich it takes on the wing, darting 
at them from the top of a bush or from some 
bare twig in a hedge, flying backwards and 
forwards, or making a sort of circuit from bush 
to bush within a short distance of its nest. In 
the male of this species the whole of the upper 
surface is of a yellowish-brow’n, each feather 
having a central dash of brownish-black, while 
a large spot of white occupies the centre 
of each wing, and a broad streak of 
white passes over the eves. The cheeks and 
ear-coverts are black ; the throat, the sides of 
the neck, and the basal half of the tail feathers, 
except the two middle ones, are white, the rest 
of the tail being black, and the chest a fine 
light rufous. The general colours of the 
plumage of the female Whinchat are much less 
pure and distinct. 


Tiie Stonechat also frequents large Furze 
eommonsand moorlands, where its bright colours 
render it conspicuous, being altogether a more 
handsome bird than the Whinchat. The head 
and neck are a deep black, the breast ruddy- 
orange, the shoulders white, and the back 
and w’ings brown, with a dark centre to 
each feather; the tail is dark brown, the tips of 
the larger w’ing coverts and the rump are 
white, and the legs, feet, and beak dark leaden- 
gre}’. The male utters a pleasing song in the 
pairing season while hovering ©n the wing. The 
nest i9 built under the covert of a bush of Furze 


or Brambles, and is composed of dried Grass 
and Moss, and is lined with hair. The eggs are 
of a pile greenish-blue, spotted at the larger 
end with small, dull, reddisn-brown spots. The 
Stonechat remains with us all the year round, 
approaching cultivated and during the winter. 

S. S-G. 
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The reason vour fruit sank to the bottom 
of the cake was that your cake w r as too moist 
and the oven too cool. Cream in a dry basin 
6oz. of butter; mix well together lb. of dry flour 
w’ith 7 oz. of sugar ; w’ork this flour and sugar into 
the butter with a wooden spoon. As soon as it 
gets a little stiff break in one whole egg ; stir this 
briskly in, add more flour, and use four eggs in 
this way, with a little milk to make it the right 
consistence ; it must be neither too stiff nor too 
liquid, but stiff enough to be pushed off the 
wooden spoon without sticking to your fingers. 
Now’stir in 6 oz. of Cherries and a tablespoonful 
of baking-powder. Have ready your well 
greased cake-tin, and the oven well heated ; 
turn the cake from the ba9in, as soon as you 
have well mixed in the fruit and baking- 
powder, into the cake-tin, put it into the oven 
at once, bake for an hour and a quarter, letting 
the oven cool down a little after the first three- 
quarters of an hour. Thrust an iron skewer 
into the cake ; if clean it is done ; turn out on a 
sieve to cool. 

Lentil soup. —One cupful of Lentils, soaked 
for several hours. Put them on to boil in three 
pints of cold w’ater; simmer till dissolved. 
When soft, rub through a strainer. Thicken 
with one tablespoonful of butter and one table- 
spoonful of flour cooked together ; add half a 
teaspoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one saltspoonful of pepper. Add water, 
milk, or stock to make the consistence you 
wish. 


PUBLIC CEMETERY. 


BOROUGH OF DOUGLAS. 


THE CORPORATION OF THE BOROUGH 

-L OF DOUGLAS invite competitive PLANS and 
DESIGNS for LAYING OUT the site of the BOROUGH 
CF.MKTERY, situate on the Gleucrutcheryroad, near 
Douglas. A sum of TEN POUNDS will t»e awarded us a 
First Prize, and a sum of FIVE POUNDS as a Second Prize, 
the successful plans and designs to become the absolute 
property of the Corporation, to adopt in whole or in part, as 
the Corporation may deem necessary or desirable, without 
further payment to the successful competitors Plans ami 
sections of the ground may be obtained on application to 
Mr. T. G. Taylor, C.E. Borough Surveyor, on a sum of live 
shillings t>eing deposited with the Town Clerk, such sum 
being retained by the Council and deemed to be forfeited if a 
benh-hde plan is not submitted by the depositor, and in the 
event of a bona-fide competitive plan being deposited before 
the date hereinafter spjcitied the sum deposited to be re¬ 
turned to the depositor. Sealed Plans and Designs endorsed 
" Borough Cemetery ’’ to be forwarded addressed to the 
undersigned, on or before Tuesday, the First Day of 
September, 1895. 

THOMAS H. NESBITT, 

Town Clerk's Office. Town Clerk 

Town Hall, DOUGLAS. 

_ 27 July, 1895, 

A 8FHALTE, effecting great saving paths and 

forecourts, easily executed by uny one. Particulars, Is. 
—BROWN, 37, Btanle y-road, Bromley, Kent. 

r IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

* LJ 3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5s.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes; cost four times the money. 
Post free from — UY. JOHN GASSON. Government Con- 
tractor. Rye. _ 

WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

" " —Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top: weight 476 lb.; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 

S id for £3 5*. each from-H. J. GARSON, Government 
intractor. Rye 

MARQUEES FOR FLOWER SHOWS, &c. 

-L’J- —As supplied to London County Council. 30 ft. by 
16 ft., with 12 wull poles, and of the l**t waterproof canvas; 
poles, pegs, running lines, mallet and bag, 2 tings; ail com¬ 
plete and ready for use, £710s. Can be sent on approval — 
Catalogue post free from HY. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor. Rye. 

1 0 000 HELMETS.—White or dark blue, 

cork lined and ventilated all parts. As used 
by officers in India. Will send one, any size, post free for 
9 a tamps.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

TO BE LET, from Michaelmas next, a Capital 

j- DAIRY or STOCK FARM, known as Mill Place. East 
Grinstead. Sussex, midway between London and Brighton, 
n*ar several stations, 140 acres Grass, 35 acres Arable ; more 
land can be had. Ai*o an adjoining FARM of 119 acres ; both 
having good houses and offices —Apply to Messrs. TURNER, 
RUDGE, & TURNER. Land Agents, East Grinstead. 





FOR OTHER SIZES 8- PRICES WRITE FOR IlluSTHATLO LIST TC? 

G . HAYWARD, 

359tBR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKIEY.S.E 

Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 



For destroying Insects on plants. Used by every Orchid 
Grower of any note all over the World. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

Half pints, 1/6; pints, 2 6; quarts, 4/6; half gallons, 7 6; 
gallons, li'C; 5-gallon drums, 10/6 per gallon. 
Carriage Paid. 

E. C. HUGHES, VICTORIA ST., MANCHESTER. 

Bold by all Seedsmen. Pamphlet* /ret on application. 


X s/- 
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FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hanirnerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
C F shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced Bhooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39b. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. Gd. Send 3 stamps for Price Liat.— 
M IDLAND GUN CO., Bath-street, Birmingham. _ 


TENTS! TENTS!! TENTS!!! 


I hare purchased 5.000 Army Tents, 40 feet circum¬ 
ference, Bcareely used, complete with poles, pegs, and lines. 
Cost £6 each. Will send any number, carriage paid, for 24 b. 
each. Can be Bent on approval. Specially adnptahle for 
Sporting and Pleasure purposes. Two Just supplied to 
Buckingham Palace. The following unsolicited 
Testimonial is one out of many hundreds weekly :— 

•' April 29th, 1896. 

" Dear Sir,—Accept my thanks for the Tents safely received 
to-day. I am very pleased with them. 

"F. H. Hii.l, Duddington Park, Portobello, Midlothian." 

ANDREW POTTER, Melbourne Works, WOLVERHAMPTON. 



FOlt 


FLOWER SHOWS, SPORTS, &c., 

Made of beet tent canvas, 30 ft. by 16 ft., with poles, line#, 
pegs, runners, mallets, ai>d bags. All complete, ready for use, 
can be Bent on approval, in good, sound condition, £7 10s. 
each. Originally cost £36. 

AND REW POTTER, Melbourne Works, W OLVERHAMPTON. 

•TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

I large pieces of Taniaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for cover* 
for cartB, waggons, and machinery, at 25*. per ewt. Lot suit¬ 
able for cover* for building* at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. _ 

■DLOWER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

J- 50 4-in., 50 3-in.,paeked in case and put on rail for 7*. 6<L 
Price List free.—T. PRA||^ Earthenware Works, Dudley. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BUD TAKING. 

Bud taking is now in full swing, and buds 
secured from the middle to the end of August 
are most likely to give the beat results. What¬ 
ever methods of stopping, cutting down, etc., 
may be practised to ensure obtaining buds at 
the proper time, it is necessary to grow several 
plants of the same variety to make certain of 
show blooms at a given date. Many of the 
strongest plants fail to contribute to the exhi¬ 
bition board because the bud has appeared too 
early, necessitating taking it out, whilst the 
succeeding bud is much too late to build up 
into a bloom of depth and solidity. Unfortun¬ 
ately, in the experience of every Chrysanthemum 
grower, this is one of the most disappointing of 
the many disappointments in the culture of his 
favourite plant. Notwithstanding the con¬ 
tinuous efforts of raisers to produce a dwarfer 
habit in their plants, many of the finest additions 
of recent years attain a considerable height 
under good culture. This is a great misfortune, 
as their effect when in bloom is considerably 
discounted. One very large trade grower, 
whose plants I recently saw, has endeavoured 
to remedy this by cutting down the whole of 
his 6,000 plants on the 1st of May. Their 
appearance now is most satisfactory, being very 
strong and dwarf with leaves to the base of the 
stems. When staged and in bloom the general 
display will no doubt be magnificent. Whether 
the individual blooms will be as fine as when 
the plants are grown in the orthodox manner is 
a question to be solved. 

Among the introductions of late years it is 
interesting to watch and note the growth of the 

S lants during the season. Blindness of shoots 
as been a general complaint, whether caused 
by the abnormal heat or by the prevalence of 
earwigs it is difficult to say. Plants of Louise, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, and Phcebus look 
particularly robust and dwarf, and as regards 
habit are most desirable additions. Mme. 
Carnot, one of the finest whites, is a far from 
handsome grower. All the plants I have seen 
of it exhibit a great deal of scorched foliage 
and a generally unhappy appearance. Mme. 
Thlr£se Rey is a very healtny and handsome 

S lant, while Niveum looks much better than it 
id this time last year. Thomas Wilkins is a 
nice dwarf, strong grower, as is Commandant 
Blusset. Monsieur Panckouke has a tendency 
to go up too high. International, as regards 
growth, is compact and strong. The ripeness 
of the wood, caused by the hot summer, seems 
to promise some exceptionally fine displays of 
blooms at the coming autumn shows. 

Norman Wriohtson, Croydon, 


Early Chrysanthemum Bronze 
Bride. —This is a useful addition to the 
Pompon Chrysanthemums for an early display in 
the open border. Plants which were placed out 
in the open during the second week in June are 
now developing tneir buds quite freely, some of 


the earliest being fully expanded and already 
making a pretty contrast in colour with other 
subjects in the garden. When first opening, the 
blossoms are rich crimson-bronze in colour, 
shading off with age to a clear bronze. The 
plants rarely exceed 2 feet in height, the growths 
breaking away freely, without needing to be 
topped to make the lateral shoots develop. 
While the first crop of flowers is perfecting 
new growths appear at the base, and these 
ultimately give another display after the old 
wood has been cut away.—C. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums, 
etc. (A. H. Delve ).—Probably before this 
appears you will have taken some of the buds of 
the Japanese Chrysanthemums. If not, no 
time should be lost now, as it would be unwise 
to sacrifice any healthy bud, as the season is 
getting on. Incurved kinds may wait longer, as 
the flowers build up in time. It would be 
useless speaking about taking crown or second 
buds now, as the first crowns will now either 
have been taken or pinched off; therefore, it 
rests now between the second crowns or 
terminals, and in many instances the second 
crowns have been taken. Viviand Morel comes 
a better colour on the terminals, but the flowers 
are smaller. We prefer the second crowns, and 
just one or two plants left for terminals. Many 
of the kinds named are getting out of date for 
exhibition—at the principal shows anyway. 
The Viviand Morel with three shoots may 
either be grown into a bush or be taken on as 
it is, with one flower on each. If you want 
fine flowers adopt the latter course. You 
can raise Tacsonias from seeds, but seedlings 
will not flower so soon as plants raised from 
cuttings. Clematises also may be raised from 
seeds. They are better sown in spring, because 
they will then have the summer before them for 
growth. It is too late to insert Mistletoe seeds. 
The bark of Apples and Thorns is now drv and 
hard, and the chances are the seeds will not 
grow. The best time to plant the seeds in the 
bark is as soon as they are perfectly ripe, or, 
say, about February ; the bark is then in a 
vigorous condition and the seeds can catch hold. 
It is not difficult to plant a maze. Mazes are 
not common, perhaps. There is one at 
Hampton court, and others in various places. 
There are designs in old gardening Looks. 
There is one in Loudon’s “ Encyclopedia of 
Gardening,” a second-hand copy of which may 
often be found on the bookstalls. The 
intervening hedges are usually formed of Yews ; 
we have seen the Spruce Fir used for this 
purpose, but we think the Yew is the most 
suitable. 


Securing: buds. —Please inform me 
through Garden i nq which buds to secure, 
crown or terminal, of the following list of 
Chrysanthemums?—Good Gracious, Eda Prass, 
Viviand Morel, Wm. Tricker, Etoile de Lyon, 
La Triomph&nte, Lilian Bird, Mme. J. Laing, 
Louis Boehmer, Mme. Melanie Fabre, Maud 
Pearson, Wm. Seward, Edwin Molvneux, 
Edouard Audiguier, Phcebus, M. Panckouke, 
Sunflower, Chas. Davis, W. A. Manda, Mile. 
Thth-tsso Rey, Mme. Carnot, Mile. Lacroix, 

L. Canning, Florence Davis, Source d’Or, 

M. Chas. Molin, Duke of York, Miss D. 


Shea, W. H. Lincoln, Col. Smith.—W. H. M. 
Mawdsley. 

* # * You cannot well do better tlian secure 
“crown” buds of Good Gracious, Eda Prass, 
Lilian Bird, Edwin Molyneux, M. Panckouke, 
Sunflower, W. A. Manda, Mile. Th^rese Rey, 
Mme. Carnot, L. Canning, Florence Davis, Miss 
Dorothea Shea, and Col. W. B. Smith, retarding 
or securing late “crown” buds of Viviand 
Morel, Mme. J. Laing, Mme. Melanie Fabre, 
Maud Pearson, La Triomphante, Wm. Seward, 
Edouard Audiguier, Phoetius, Chas. Davis, M. 
Ch&s. Molin, and Duke of York. Terminal buds 
of the following usually give very pretty and 
highly-coloured blossoms : Wm. Tricker, Etoile 
de Lyon, Louis Boehmer, Mile. Lacroix, Source 
d’Or, and W. H. Lincoln (or late crown). 


FERNS. 

SOWING SPORES. 

Early in the spring is undoubtedly the best 
time for sowing spores of the choicer and more 
delicate Ferns, yet good results may often be 
obtained by sowing at any other season. It is 
only when a very limited supply of spores is to 
be had that I should confine the cowing to the 
spring months. In the first place there is often 
so much other work to attend to at that season 
that they are apt to get neglected, while late in 
the autumn there is a good opportunity of 
giving every attention to collecting and sowing 
spores. The collecting of the spores is by no 
means an unimportant matter. In the first 
place, the plants from which the spores are to 
ue collected should be kept by themselves as 
much as possible. Any of the choicer sorts 
should never be allowed to come into contact 
with those which germinate freely, and which 
often prove troublesome weeds. I may men¬ 
tion Nephrodium molle, Pteris cretica, and 
some of the Gymnogrammas, especially Mar- 
tensi, as being among the most troublesome. 
Pteris tremula, though when sown by itself is 
sometimes difficult to get to maturity, will 
often spring up and choke the choicer sorts. 
The best time to take the fronds for spores iB as 
soon as the spore-cases show the first sign of 
bursting. In some instances the spores drop 
out and are lost almost before they appear to 
be matured. Osmunda palustris is an example 
of this, and Pteris argyrea must be closely 
watched, or all the best spores will be lost. 
There is a great difference in the colour of 
perfect spores. In the Osmunda referred to 
above they are quite green and in Pteris 
argyrea they are black. Most of the Davallias 
have yellow spores and in the Platyceriums 
they are brown. 

The best spores are undoubtedly those col¬ 
lected from plants which have been grown in a 
light and rather dry position. Summer and 
autumn are the best seasons for collecting them. 
It is not always from those which appear the 
most prolific that the greatest number of seed¬ 
lings is obtained. As an example of this I 
may mention the Onychiums. In O. auratum 
what appear to be good spores are produced in 
immense quantities, but it is very rarely we get 
a good batch of seedlings; while in O. japonicum 
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Beedlings spring up freely where the spores are 
hardly visible. I could give other instances of 
similar character. 

One of the most difficult problems in Fern 
culture is to account for the appearance of some¬ 
thing quite different from that which has been 
sown. I have known instances of certain Ferns 
making their appearance which have hitherto 
been unknown. A few years ago, when some 
of the choicer sorts of Adiantums were sown, 
I had quite a large batch of Microlepia platy- 
phylla spring up among them, though pre¬ 
viously I had not grown it. I have several 
times known Pteris tremula to come up 
thickly when Lomaria gibba has been sown, 
though the spores sown were saved from 
plants isolated from the Pteris I can quite 
understand the difficulty in getting any variety 
true when the spores are saved from a mixed 
collection, but seeing the number of Ferns we 
raise which do come true (I have known many 
instances where there has been hardly a stray 
weed among a good batch), it is difficult to 
account for the appearance of the quantities of 
strangers in other instances where the spores 
have been saved with equal care and sown under 
exactly the same conditions. I may mention 
with reference to this that on one occasion spores 
of some varieties saved in a nursery were 
sowti, and as they were abortive, nothing what¬ 
ever germinated in the pots, while at the same 
time Bpores which were collected by a gentle¬ 
man in New Zealand, Ceylon, and Java were 
sown, and though nothing new' was obtained, w T e 
had a big crop of crested Pterises, P. tremula, 
Gymnogrammas, and others, including various 
crested forms. Although it is often contended 
that Fern spores will retain their vitality for 
a number of years, and instances of this have 
been proved, yet newly-collected spores are 
more reliable and should always be used if it is 
possible to get them. A. 


QARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Everybody with a conservatory to keep gay should grov 
a few plants of the various forms of Lilinm lancifolium 
Half-a-dozen good bulbs in a 9-inch pot will form a nic< 
specimen, and they make a desirable change at this season 
when flowers will be getting a little scarce, as Fuchsia 
and some other things may be getting a little past theii 
best. The Pearl Tuberose, potted in spring and giver 
l0U ® e treatment, will be coming into flower now, an< 
will be a decided acquisition. For conservatory work w< 
generally start four bulbs in a 5-inch pot, and when th< 
flower-spikes appear, shift into fl inch pots, thus givins 
the requisite stimulus at the time they need it. A little 
of the best guano, or some other artificial, mixed with th< 
soil at this last shift will be a great help. We generally 
have very fine blooms under this treatment, and beinc 
grown cool, the blooms are more lasting, and a good-sized 
group in the conservatory, mixed with a few graceful 
r eras, will be a little out of the common. It will now be 
time to Bee about reducing the climbers on the roof where 
they are at all thick, as the plants will do with more 
light now, and heavy shade will not be required where the 
ventilation is free. A little night air, except in wet 01 
windy weather, may be left on a little longer, but some 
consideration should be given to the character of the 
ln apportioning the amount ol 
\ entilation, the openings to be as far as possible on the 
south side of the building. Fires will hardlv be required 
yet, but if any repairs are necessary to* the heating 
apparatus, attention should be given at once, and it ie 
very important that the flues should be clean. If the 
heating apparatus is of a complicated character, I believe 
it pays to occasionally open the brickwork at the top and 
back of the boiler, and see that everything is free and 
open. \ ery often there is an accumulation of soot and fine 
ashes at the back of the boiler, which the flue-brush or 
hoe will not reach, and a good deal of fuel is wasted. This 
heating apparatuses. Make another sowing 
of Mignonette in 5-inch or 6-incli pots for winter blooming! 
Flace the seed-pots in a cold frame, keeping the lights on 
only when heavy rains come. We have more than once 
referred to the importance of a firm seed bed for Mignon- 
ette, if dwarf, sturdy, well-bloomed plants are required 
StS' ame ! for next year's blooming. These Bhould be 
started m a close frame, and must be kept on the move. 

HeL't n ro^tfouiolu^ ! . , ^r h ' K Pel “« 0 “ iu ' u8 - Shi,t 

Stove. 

Pahus O' any other foliage plant which requires 
more pot room should be shifted now, but do not overpot. 

rubber-plants will strike plunged in 
iKittom-heat. \\ e have a group of old plants kept specially 
for the production of cuttings, and, if required, two or 
more crops of cuttings can be obtained from them in a 
year where heat is given. Gardenias for winter forcing 
V 1 a < f ° 1 hoi,8€ opening growth, and though 
during this stage less water w ill be required, they must 
Pem^tted to get too dry, or the roots may suffer 
th .f effect of which will soon be seen upon " 
foliage. If the plants are infested with mealy-bug t 
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will be a good opportunity to place them in a small, close 
house, and use the vaporiser. I believe this will prove a 
very good thing for the forcing gardener in enabling 
him to keep his plants perfectly free from insects with very 
little trouble. Fires will be required regularly now, but the 
stoker should be a careful person, or much harm will be 
done by using strong fires. Very few realise what a lot of 
fuel is wasted by trusting the stoking to careless boys, 
who blaze away without studying thermometers either 
inside or out. With fire-heat, more atmospheric moisture 
will be required, but the water, if the syringe is used, must 
be perfectly pure. It may still be necessary to shade in 
very hot weather, but only sufficient to prevent the 
plants feeling distressed should be employed. 

Late Melons. 

Good Melons are always valuable as a dessert, and if 
there is a small warm house vacant, sturdy plants of a 
good variety may be set out in a bed of gooa loam. A 
little bone-meal and a sprinkle of soot or guano 
may be mixed with the loam, but no other kind of 
manure, and the bed shouid be made quite firm. There 
must, of course, be bottom-heat, and with a night teru- 

S erature of 65 degs. and a genial atmosphere and ventila- 
on suitable to the outside temperature, the plants will 
grow rapidly, and soon produce a crop of fruit. 

Peaches under Glass. 

Remove all surplus wood from the trees where the fruit 
has been gathered to let in the sunshine to complete the 
ripening. After Buch a season as the present there ought 
to be no badly ripened wood, and it will be an advantage 
now to give all the air possible night and day, so that the 
foliage may ripen off gradually. Young trees which are 
disposed to luxuriance of growth may have a little fire- 
heat, as dry warmth will be more effective in ripening the 
wood than the admission of large quantities of the cooler 
air from outside. The borders must not be permitted to get 
dust dry. Late Peaches generally come of large size, and 
plenty of time must be given for ripening, and the 
more perfect the system of ventilation the better the 
flavour; therefore, * it will be better not to rush late 
Peaches. Young trees in new houses which are making 
too much w ood will be helped by having the extremities of 
their roots checked. 


Tomatoes under Glass. 

It cannot be too fully or freely stated that Tomato- 
houses must have abundant means of ventilation, and, 
further, it is absolutely necessary that where the soil 
cannot be changed, if the plants are set out in beds and 
borders, that at the end of three, or at the most four 
years, either pots or boxes should be substituted for 
border planting. If a warm, light house can be spared, 
Tomatoes of a good forcing kind, such as Early Ruby or 
Ham Green Favourite, may be planted now, but the plants 
should be sturdy and strong, not weakly, half-starved 
rubbish, and they must not be too much crowded. 
For winter work I prefer to plant one row of plants from 
18 inches to 2 feet apart along each side of a span-roofed 
house. 

Window Gardening. 

Lose no time now in putting in cuttings. For the 
present all kinds of “ Geraniums ” will strike outside, and 
other things in a cold frame. Shift on any plant W’hich 
requires more pot-room. Pot Freesias and Roman 
Hyacinths ; Montbretias and Hyaeinthus candicans are 
more easily-grown subjects for pots, and Lilium speciosum 
in single pots will be useful. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The long-expected rain has come at last, and things in 
the gardens are brightening up considerably. I do not 
remember to have seen the lawns in this district burnt up 
so much before. The weeds in some lawns look very con¬ 
spicuous, and when the ground is softened by rain will be 
a good time to take up the large Plantains and other weeds, 
as the Grass will then have a chance to fill up the vacant 
spots, especially if a little manure of some kind is given. 
This will tend to reduce the ill effects of the drought, and 
put things into trim again. No time should be lost now' 
where the work has been delayed by the drought in finish¬ 
ing the budding and layering. Biennials and perennials 
should be pricked out to get strong. We made our usual 
sowing of Pansies in boxes this season, shading with mats, 
and have a very good batch of plants ready for pricking out. 
Cuttings of Pansies and other hardy plants will root quickly 
now. Sow hardy annuals of various kinds for spring bedding. 
Sweet Sultans, white, yellow, and pink, are beautiful dry 
weather annuals for cutting when sown early, and so also 
are the annual Chrysanthemums. Thev are cut and come 
again plants, and the more they are cut the more they 
flower. Cuttings of bedding “ Geraniums ” will be scarce 
this season ; but a start should be made with them as soon 
as shoots can be spared from the beds, and some of the old 
plants can be lifted later on and stored under glass for 
spring propagating. 


Fruit Garden. 

Fallen Apples which have dropped through the action 
of the larvai of the Codlin-moth should be gathered up 
daily, and either used or if not usable destroyed. In some 
cases the maggots eat their way out before the Apple falls, 
but very often the maggot will be found in the Apple, 
hence the importance of gathering them up. The destruc¬ 
tion from these pests in some gardens is very great, and a 
determined effort should be made to clear them out 
More attention is given to this question now, and it only 
requires to be worked persistently to effect the object. I 
am not sure that grease bands are much improvement 
upon the old-fashioned system of tying hay bands round 
the trunk 2 feet or so from the ground, removing them 
after Christmas, and well cleansing the bark with lime- 
wash. It should be understood that if grease is used it 
should be spread on strips of old canvas or some equiva¬ 
lent. I have known injury done to the trees bv spreading 
a band of grease round the trunk of the tree. *Of course, 
in addition to these precautions a suitable insecticide, 
either London Purple or something else, should be 
sprayed over the trees just after the blossoms are fairly 
set, to be repeated later on. Give free ventilation to 
Grapes ripening, and leave enough air on at night to keep 
up a gentle circulation. Guard against the inroad of 
wasps by covering the ventilators with hexagon netting or 
scrim. Gather early Pears, Apples, and Plums before 
they are npe enough to drop, and store them in a cool 


fruit-room till ready for use. Fruit-rooms should be clean 
and sweet, and there should be ample means of ventila¬ 
tion, as Apples especially perspire a good deal when first 
gathered. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow more Cauliflowers. The plants from this sowing 
will be more useful than those sown earlier, as there is 
always a danger of these early-raised plants buttoning 
prematurely. Many gardeners raise their first lot of Cauli¬ 
flowers under glass, sowing the seeds in January and 
potting off when large enough, hardening off and planting 
out in April. If well managed such plants get no check 
and turn out well. Make a further sowing of Winter 
Spinach. One or two good hardy sorts of Lettuce should 
also be sown. The Bath Cos is a favourite with many, and 
AH the Year Round is a good Cabbage Lettuce for present 
sowing. The Green-curlcd Endive may yet lie sowm, and 
plants from previous sowings planted out on a south 
border. The position for Endive should be well drained, 
as in the event of a damp autumn Endives on damp ground 
will decay quickly, and there is no fear of the plants bolt¬ 
ing on the south border now. Any spare pit or frame may 
be planted now with an early kind of Dwarf French Bean. 
If there are any spare seeds of Peas left they may be sown 
on the south border, merely to obtain the young tops for 
flavouring soups. They answer well for this purpose, and 
those who have plenty of room under glass may sow Peas 
in winter for this purpose. Some may think the game not 
worth the candle, but more expense is frequently incurred 
for less profitable results, and it need only be done when 
there are spare seeds. Stop all outside Tomatoes now to 
throw the strength into the fruit, and a few of the bottom 
leaves may be shortened back to let in the sunshine to 
ripen the crop. Tomato-plants may be raised for winter 
forcing. Seeds of Cucumbers should also be sown for the 
same purpose. Warm manure may be placed round 
frames to revive the heat. EL Hobday. 


THH COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 22nd 
to August 29th. 

Chrysanthemums are taking up a great deal of time 
now in bud taking, top-dressing, removing side shoots, 
and the daily attention of watering, sprinkling, eta 
Planted a well-heated house with Early Ruby Tomato. 
The plants were turned out of 5-inch pots, and had the 
bottom trusses set, and will bear freely during the autumn 
till Christmas, or they may easily be kept going longer. 
I have carried a set of plants on for twrelve months. It 
may not alwa^ s be profitable or even desirable to leave 

S lants so long, but in this case it w'as, or they would not 
ave been left. We have just cleared out one of the winter 
Cucuniber-liouses ready for making a start. Everything 
is cleared out, and the paint cleaned with soft-soap and 
water, and the walls limewashed. We attribute the 
absence of w’oodlice and a good many other insect pests to 
this thorough cleansing at the start The same course has 
been taken with the Mushroom-house. Not a particle of 
anything in the shape of soil, manure, or litter i9 left in, 
and boiling water is freely poured down all crevices where 
an insect could find a hiding-place. The fruit-room also 
has been overhauled and made sweet and clean, ready for 
gathering in the crops. Sowed Cyclamens in pans in 
warm-pit. Pricked off Calceolarias. These will have a 
place assigned them in a cool, shady frame. Earthed up 
Celery and Cardoons ; the last-named were enveloped In 
dry hay bands before applying the earth. Planted out 
Coleworts thickly. Pulled up spring-sown Onions, and 
laid them out to harvest. Sowed Brown Cos Lettuce and 
Green-curled Endive for the last time. Shall probably 
make a sowing of Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce ten days 
later, as they turn in so quicklv. A long south border has 
been planted with Lettuce and Endive, and a row of 
recently lifted Parsley-roots planted at the foot of the 
wall. We have often found a row* of Parsley useful in 
such a position, especially in March, when elsewhere 
things move so slowly. All the large old leaves were out 
off the Parsley before planting. Sowed Chervil and Com 
Salad ; the latter sown thinly broadcast will come in useful 
for salads during autumn. It is doubtless true that 
Lettuce and Endive are the chief things in demand for 
salads; but the other things are useful helps to give 
flavour and freshness. Gathered a lot of vegetables for 
pickling. The collection included something of everything 
suitable except Chillies, w’hioh are hardly forward enough ; 
but the Chillies can be added later. We have been busy 
putting in cuttings of bedding and other plants, and this 
work will be continued as time can be spared till the stock 
is complete. Sow T ed hardy annuals for spring blooming. 


1174. —Skeletonising leaves.—I noticed 
in Gardening, August 1st, a query relating to 
leaf skeletonising. I have tried the following 
with fairly good results: Get some chloride of 
lime (one pennyworth will be sufficient), cover 
with water one or two inches deep, leave it for 
several hours or until quite clear. Pour off the 
clear solution and mix with two or three times 
its bulk of water. Soak the leaves for a few 
hours or until softened (not longer), and then 
remove the pulp. Another plan, which is 
rather better, is to fill a jar with rain water, 
put in a broken Cabbage-leaf, and then layers of 
leaves to be Bkeletouised, finishing with a 
Cabbage-leaf. Cover over and leave for about 
six weeks or longer, and then remove the pulp. 
The leaves will have to be bleached in chloriae 
of lime afterwards. I believe Ferns would be 
rather difficult to manage without practice on 
other leaves, such as Poplar, Ivy, &c. Hoping 
this will be of some use to you.—E. S. 

Delphinium Belladonna. - All interested in 
hardy flowers should include this Larkspur in their lists. 
It is not tall, the average height being about 2 feet The 
blossoms are single and clear azure-blue in colour. A few 
clumps in a border make a fine picture at the time of 
writing. D. B. C. 
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with foliage, and is throwing up lx>ttom-shoots. 
It is constantly syringed in dry evenings. 

Myosotidium nobile was a small specimen 
with sickly foliage in the cold frame, and con¬ 
stantly attacked hy slugs ; but it lias made 
remarkable growth, its large cordate foliage 
shining like enamel. It requires constant 
syringing and root-moisture, the latter secured 
by a packing of thick Wood-Moss kept moist. 

Mackaya Bella, treated exactly like the 
last-mentioned, is nearly 5 feet high, pyramidal 
in shape, with shining foliage. It lias been 
grown from a cutting of last autumn, and should 
flower next year under glass, being a S. African 
plant. My guide as regards outdoor exposure 
is the colour of the foliage, which, if it turns 
pale, shows that warmth is required and 
removal to a frame until actually cold weather 
arrives, then to the greenhouse. 

Cuttings of Sericographis are now well-rooted 
in the hot-bed frame 

Fine specimens of Streptosolen J&mesoni from 
cuttings struck early in tne greenhouse, are now 
in pots outside, with the before-described 
plants. The Streptosolen requires freauent 
shifting, the roots spreading and multiplying 
rapidly. It soon grows into a dense, over¬ 
crowded bush unless properly cultivated by 
pinching out superfluous growth. The old plant 
is not unlike a neglected Heliotrope in character. 
My new plants are on single stems with 
symmetrical branches, and will be shifted to 
larger pots when brought inside. 

Hasmanthus Katharine in the cold frame 
is now making vigorous growth. I have had it 
eighteen months in a dormant state. 

The rare Calla Rehmanni from S. Africa has 
grown to some size, with healthy foliage 2 feet 
or 3 feet high, but has not flowered yet. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Rose W. A. Richardson. —The long drought 
of May and June quite spoiled this climbing 
kind. Aphides seem to select it as their 
favourite food, and only a liberal syringing at 
sunset with our special insecticide succeeded 
in annihilating their existence. Since our 


CULTURE OF SOUVENIR DE LA MAL- 
MAISON CARNATION. 

The sender of the accompanying photograph 
kindly tells us how he grows his plants: 

First of all, I wish to say that I quite agree 
with your correspondent, “ C., ” in Gardening, 
July 18, p. 303, in his remarks about the 
merits of this Carnation, and, further, believe 
that it is possible to get the flowers as large as 
those of a Gloire de Dijon Rose, but I think that 
this is bad policy. I prefer to pinch out the 
first bud on a stem, as we then get double the 
number of flowers of a medium size and neat 
shape. I have had as many as five good blooms 
on a stem. The larger plant is shown in the 
photograph. I did not pinch, and at one 
time could count 40 buds upon it, but the 
blooms were naturally not so fine as if the 
plants had been more freely disbudded. The 
photograph was taken early in July, the larger 
plants being three years old, but the smaller 
ones in front are from layers put in last autumn, 
whilst the three plants at the back are seedlings. 

The compost used for the plants 
is chiefly composed of road-scrap¬ 
ings, a large heap of which I havo 
had under a shed three or four 
years, and turn it over occasionally. 

A sprinkling of soot is added, with 
a liberal amount of old mortar- 
rubbish, burnt soil, and wood- 
ashes, which I procure by making 
a fire in the garden and keeping it 
going for some weeks. 

At the same time I make a lot of 
useful 


charcoal, which is a very 
articlo to put over the crocks. A 
liberal amount of stable-manure is 
added in the mixture, and all 
turned over several times. This 
preparation I always riddle before 
using, having a quantity of brick- 
ends, &c., in it. Now as to 
Raising plants and after-treat¬ 
ment. Layering is the safest and 
quickest way, and the plants gene¬ 
rally bloom early, but cuttings 
make by far the finest plants, 
but seldom flower the first year. 

I think that, if possible, layering 
should bo done in a frame, so that 
if the w'eather happens to be wet 
they can havea little protection, and 
also when potting. By careful 
examination those rooted can be 
taken, and those not left in the 
frame place in a cool, airy house 
when potted. Some winters frost 
and cold continue so long that I 
think they cannot have sufficient 
air and light to keep the foliage in 
a fresh and green state, and 1 fur¬ 
ther think that during a frost a 
little warmth is good for them, say 
40 degs. to 45 degs. If wanted to 
flower early 50 degs. will not hurt 
them. One word as to training, 
put a stick to a plant as soon as potted, and 
push it down to the bottom of the pot, so that 
when a longer one is wanted the same hole is 
used without injury to the roots. The side 
shoots I regulate in the same way. Four are 
quite sufficient to start with. Cuttings are best 
got from young, sappy wood. After the centre 
shoot of a strong plant has flowered cut it out 
with a few shoots attached, which you can then 
take separately with a bud. Take all the shoots 
on that stem and by pulling the next strongest 
shoot in its place your plant is perfect again. 
Well-managed, a plant in an 8-inch pot will do 
well for five or six years. Shade the blooms 
when opening as it improves their colour and 
shape. I do not like any fibry material over 
the crocks, but prefer five or six lumps of char¬ 
coal about the size of Cob-nuts. F. Adcock. 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH 
GARDEN. 

A selection of Mr. Martin R. Smith’s Carna¬ 
tions has been the chief attraction here for some 
weeks past. I commenced layering early in 
1895, some time in July, and have been rewarded 
by a grand lot of plants and quantities of bloom. 
So pleased am I with the result that this season 
I began to layer at the end of June and finished 
before the 1st of August; in fact, on that day I 
raised and planted out some of the already 
rooted layers. I have not, however, sufficiently 
tested the relative merits of early versus late 
layering to speak with authority as to which is 
the better system. I like to commence early, 
but would be guided by circumstances as to 
finishing up. 

Some of the old Painted Lady Carnations have 
grown into very strong clumps and flowered 
freely ; I think very few of the new varieties are 
so fragrant. 

I have observed references to the Carnation 
Carolus Duran. I obtained plants from Guernsey 
some time ago, and I much prefer it to Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole; but both aro, I consider, 
eclipsed by The Hunter, raised by Mr. M. R. 
Smith. I send you some blooms of Afterglow—a 
variety raised here some years ago. It is very 
easily grown and increased, and furnishes quan¬ 
tities of flowers for cutting. The old double scarlet- 
Rose w as a vory pretty sight a fow weeks ago. It 
was almost covered with itssmall, bright, peculiar- 
coloured flowers, and I now’ observe a number 
of additional buds which have not yet opened. 
Rosa Wichuriana in a rock-garden is just coming 
into bloom—two or three flowers have already 
expanded. It is a very interesting kind, its 
trailing habit of growth and pretty little single 
blooms of dazzling whiteness make it an ideal 
rock-garden Rose. 

Anemone japonica alba Lord Ardilaun has 
now opened its first blooms. It seems a magnifi 
cent variety, the foliage luxuriant and the semi¬ 
double flowers extremely handsome. 

Dianthus callizonus and D. Michael Foster, 
within about a foot of each other in an elevated 
rock garden, are a charming pair of alpine 


Malmaison Carnations. From a photograph by Mr. Adcock, 
Northumberland Street, VauxhaJl, Hinninvhom. 


been very poor, while in the greenhouse they 
are in full bloom. 

HEDYCUiUMson the stages arc in grand bloom ; 
the spikes were never so large or so highly- 
scented. The plants w T ere occasionally fed with 
liquid-manure and soot-water. This being a 
marsh plant of N.E. India, the supply of W’ater 
to the roots should be liberal during growth, 
and the temperature 65 degs to 70 degs. H. 
coronarium is a very slender species, with 
narrow lanceolate leaves, and thin stems. I 
have a vigorous clump of this in a 10-inoh pot, 
w’ell packed w'ith wood Moss, always kept wet, 
and it is only now showing signs of flowering. 
Two small tubers sent me from abroad w r ere the 
origin of my specimen. 

The outdoor treatment of certain exotics 
seems highly necessary to their vigour. When 
frosts had ceased the Bouvardias were taken 
from their pots and planted near a wall of the 
kitchen garden, quite safe from N.E. winds. 
Later on they will be repotted and placed in a 
well-ventilated cold frame, there to remain till 
they make bude, when they w’ill go to the 
greenhouse. 

The following plants have made healthy 
growth, the pots being placed among low shrubs 
in a south border under a wall in mid June :— 
Sericooraphis Ghiesbkeghtiana is covered 


Ivy leaf Pelargonium Ryecroft Surprise 

is in its way a very fine variety. It produces large bold 
trusses of dark salmon-pink flowers the whole summer. 
The habit of the plant is dwarf and branching, unlike 
most of the sorts ; this renders it valuable for pot 
culture. 

Hunnemannla fumarlrefolia.— This beautiful 
Mexican Poppy is flowering well, and it attracts notice 
both by the light and gracefujfglalicQus lenfagearp the rich 
yellow fliperu.. ze tv l -Tf) l Ofl* 


between such fitting companions. 


J. McW. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE LORD SUFFIELD. 

The accompanying illustration shows a tree in 
bloom of that fine culinary Apple Lord Suflield. 
I am sorry the photograph was not taken a few 
days earlier, as much of the bloom had fallen. 
The tree is now nine years old, and, as one will 
see, it has not made superfluous wood ; in fact, 
it is a small tree for its age, but it bears 
wonderfully well, the fruit being exceptionally 
tine, the largest which I have picked from it 
being 14£ inches in circumference. It is an 
early Apple, ripening about the end of August 
or September, and undoubtedly it is one of the 
best culinary Apples we have. The only disad¬ 
vantage I know of is that it will not keep long. 
The fruit is soft, white, and of very superior 
flavour. It is also a good kind for eating in a raw 
condition. I bought this tree when two years 
old, and it commenced bearing the following 
year, and has carried a crop each year since. 

I planted it carefully in November, and well 
mulched it with manure to keep the frost from the 
roots, and it has well repaid me for the trouble 
taken. I believe one half the failures are due 
to the careless way in 
which the trees are 


years could hardly be either. You will be quite 
light in lifting up the roots, and putting from 
9 inches to 12 inches of rough material 
for drainage in the bottom, and you cannot 
do better than make up the border in the 
way you state with loam, mortar-rubbish, 
wood-ashes, and bones. We would suggest that 
you use a few bags of good artificial manure. 
Better do the lifting not later than Sep¬ 
tember, shading the house and keeping a 
damp atmosphere for a time. You must only 
take a light crop next year. You will find an 
advantage if you make a bed of leaves on the 
border of sufficient thickness to ferment gently. 
This will give the roots an early start, and be a 
great help after the loss they must necessarily 
sustain. 

Golden Perfection Melon.— This really 
first-class Melon is now seldom met with, which 
is rather difficult to account for considering 
how handsome in form and colour and delicious 
in flavour the variety is. Another great advan¬ 
tage is the healthy habit of the plants, canker 
never putting in an appearance on our light 
soil, while the fruit sets and swells remarkably 
well. Several gardeners who have seen it here 
have been astonished at the number of fruits 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES FOR 
SHOW. 

Will some reader of Gardening please give me 
a few hints on the management of these through¬ 
out the year ?—G. B. 

*** I write upon this subject from the point 
of view of an old exhibitor. The show Carna¬ 
tions of the florist when I first exhibited were 
the flakes and bizarres in Carnations and the 
Picotee. There is infinite variety in the flakes 
and bizarres, and some skill, with a full know¬ 
ledge of the various points of excellence, is 
required to judge them, and even more to grow 
them up to the high standard of excellence to 
which they have attained. A subscriber, 
“ G. B.,” wishes for a few hints on their general 
management throughout the year. Let us begin 
with the layers. All good growers ought to 
have the plants layered by the firet or second 
week in August. And the layers are taken off 
about the end of September or early in October, 
and for show purposes they are cultivated both 
in the open border and in pots. The cottagers 
and ceitain growers in the North of England 
j grow them very successfully in beds. Some of 
| the finest flakes, bizarres, and Picotees I have 
ever seen were so grown, 
and the blooms were 


planted, but, as a rule, 
the trade gets the blame. 
During tne summer I 
frequently give the trees 
a soaking with manure- 
water, made by nutting 
some horse ana cow- 
manure in a 40-gallon 
tub, filling it up with 
water. This stimulates 
the tree and causes the 
fruit to swell. I have 
b?en careful to keep all 
the breast-wood pinched 
back in the summer to 
three or four leaves, 
which induces the back 
shoots to develop into 
fruit-spurs, the bottom 
ones in this case being 
within a few inches of 
the ground. In the win¬ 
ter 1 make a bucket of 
lime-wash, putting in 
each bucket a wineglass¬ 
ful of paraffin, and give 
the trees a good dress¬ 
ing, well rubbing it into 
the bark with a stiff 
brush. This kills the 
green growth, which, if 
left, soon covers the 
stems and branches. It 
also kills any insects 
that may be lurking 
there, and it is sur¬ 
prising how clean and 
bright the branches look 
in spring. 



[Lord Suflield Apple in bloom. From a photograph by Mr. J. Key Allen, St. Aubins, 
Bitterne Park, Southampton. 


sheltered from rain by a 
miscellaneous collection 
of meat-tins, cardboard- 
boxes, or anything that 
could be obtained at 
little expense. They 
were in a cottage-gar¬ 
den up the Tyne, in the 
county of Northumber¬ 
land ; but there is 
always this difficulty 
with Carnations planted 
out in the garden—they 
cannot be pushed on or 
even retarded to get the 
blooms in by a certain 
date. For this reason 
the exhibitors cultivate 
their plants in pots, and 
can remove them at 
will to any position 
where they can be hur¬ 
ried into bloom by a 
certain date if the sea¬ 
son is late, or retarded 
in some other position 
if the season should 
happen to be early, as 
it was this year. More¬ 
over, it is certain that 
in some districts the 
show varieties suffer 
from the changeable¬ 
ness of our climate, 
such as alternate snows 
and frost. Therefore it 
is the safer plan to pot 
up the rooted layers 
in October. There is 


I certainly recommend 
any of your readers who 

contemplate planting this autumn to get this 
form of tree, as it fills up any unsightly fence, 
and occupies very little space. With proper 
treatment the fruit is unusually fine. I am 
sure all who follow this treatment will be well 
repaid, not only by the crop of fruit which they 
will get, but by seeing how clean and healthy 
their trees look. My last advice is, if planting 
Apple-trees do not fail to get two or three of 
Lord Suffield. j. Key Allen. 

St. Aubins, Bitterne Park , Southampton. 

Remaking: Vine-border (A nxious One). 

—Concrete bottoms and sides without drainage 
ia a clay soil would be bad for the Vines, and we 
are not surprised that the Grapes shank and do 
not colour well. It would have been better to 
have lifted the border up into the sunshine, and 
have done without the concrete sides, leaving 
the concrete bottom, but on that placing 9 inches 
of drainage, with free escape for the water. 
Using old soil for Vine borders is worse than 
putting new wine into old bottles. It would 
have been better to have filled up the border 
with soil from the vegetable garden. Freshness 
and sweetness are very important, and the old 
soil in which GrapejTh3dJfcen ^r^vjn tor fifty 


on a plant, saying they always thought the 
variety a shy setter. Such has never been my 
experience, and to those who require a pale- 
fleshed Melon of high quality and free habit, I 
can confidently recommend Golden Perfection. 
—G. 

Peach Dymond. —This Teach is working 
its way surely to the front as one of the most 
reliable varieties in cultivation, either for outside 
or indoors. The fruits all swell off evenly to a 
large size if the tree is not too heavily cropped. 
For outdoor culture against a south wall there 
could hardly be a better variety, not only for 
home consumption, but for market as well, as 
good fruits fetch a good price.—A. 

Kirke’s Plum. —This Plum has been very 
fine this season, the fruit being both plentiful 
and of large size, the flavour also being superb. 
I think, however, that Kirke’s must be essen¬ 
tially classed as a wall Plum, as in the open it is 
a shy bearer. I met with it once in Surrey 
bearing freely in the open, but this is more the 
exception than the rule. The soil was gravelly 
and the tree a small standard. In this garden 
it is growing both against an east and a north 
wall, in each of which positions it bears freely, 
ripens up perfectly, and carries a fine bloom. 
—A. 


nothing gained by pot¬ 
ting them up earlier. 
Put a pair of plants in what are termed large 
60’s, using a compost of loam four parts, one pai t 
leaf-mould, and one part decayed manure, with 
some coarse sand to keep the compost open. 
Pot firmly, and place the plants near the roof- 
glass in a frame. After potting it is best to 
shade lightly from the sun for a few days, and 
keep the frame rather close. In a week or so 
air freely, and remove the lights altogether in 
fine weather. They do not require much water 
in winter, but the plants mav easily be injured 
by over-dryness. Except during frosts the 
lights may be removed altogether in winter, 
keeping them over the plants when it rains 
or snows, and, of course, in frosts. During 
the severe frost early in 1895, when tho glass on 
several occasions touched the zero point, my 
plants were frozen as hard as stone through and 
through in the cold frames, but I lost none 
of them. In March let the plants be potted 
again into 24-sized and 10-sized pots—that is, 
8 inches diameter and 9 inches, two in the 
smaller and three in the larger size—but there 
is no hard-and-fast rule. I put two of the 
strong growing varieties only in the larger size, 
and of the very weakly growing varieties three 
are sometimes put in the smaller. It is a good 
plan to pot firmly, tiding the same compost, but 
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rougher. If the plants can be put in frames 
until well established it is safest, but after 
April conies in they nmy all be placed out-of- 
doors. While they are under glass they are 
subject to green-fly, which may easily be 
destroyed by fumigating. They ought to be 
clean when placed out-of-doors, and they do not 
suffer afterwards from insect pests much. It is 
well to be careful not to water too freely at 
first, but when the plants have grown and pro¬ 
duced roots well they may be freely watered and 
syringed as soon as hot weather sets in. A 
light surface-dressing with some rich com- 

8 ost in May is beneficial, and when the 
ower-buds are formed thin out freely. 
It will probably horrify lovers of the 
Carnation, who value it for the sweetness and 
beauty of its flowers, surrounded with buds, 
some of them half expanded, the delicate 
colouring peeping from the calyx, others not yet 
showing colour, to be told th.it all these buds 
are removed and three 
flowers only grown on one 
plant. Some exhibitors 
even reduce the numbers 
to two on one plant, and 
one enthusiastic exhibitor 
informed me that he 
allowed one flower only to 
a plant ; but his only 
object in growing the Car¬ 
nation was as an exhibition 
flower. It is well that the 
flowers should be thinned 
out, as by doing this and 
giving great attention to 
culture they are brought 
up to the highest point 
of excellence. When the 
flowers intended for show 
begin to show colour, re¬ 
move them into a glass¬ 
house in such a position 
that the blooms are as 
near as possible to the 
glass. Fumigate with 
Tobacco-smoke at once to 
destroy thrips, which seem 
to attack the blooms and 
damage them more seri¬ 
ously on pot plants than 
they do those merely culti¬ 
vated in the border, and 
now is the time that the 
blooms require careful 
attention. They open 
rapidly, but to obtain 
them of the best quality 
some of them require cards 
to be placed behind them 
so that the outer petals 
may not reflex and curl 
up. Others do not require 
it. Watch at night for 
earwigs, which hide in the 
calyx by day to come out 
and feast on the petals at 
night, but mostly eating 
through them at the base, 
so that if the flower is 
shaken the petals fall out. 

On the show-stands the 
flowers are carefully ar¬ 
ranged on cards, the petals 
being regularly laid out 
with ivorv tweezers. This 
used to De the old system, and no other was 
adopted for some years, until the southern 
section of the National Society offered prizes 
ior flowers as cut from the garden plants, with 
no dressing, all just as they are grown with 
half-opened buds and others in the bud state. 
By this means the flowers best adapted for 
arden culture are brought into the light of 
ay, while, of course, those best adapted to 
be exhibited on cards are also to be distin¬ 
guished. 

The National Society (southern section) 
has been the means of developing all classes 
of the Carnation as an exhibition flower. The 
flakes and bizarres still hold an honoured posi¬ 
tion in the schedule, but classes are provided 
for seifs (fancies as they are termed), yellow 

g rounds, and all others. Prizes are also offered for 
arnations arranged in vases and ^pergnes, to 
show how well they are adapted to furnish dinner- 
tables in the houses of the nobility and gentry, 
also as wreaths and hriUlJn-hole flowefs fi>r the 

Digitized by 


ORCHIDS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Many plants are finishing up their growth and 
must be kept dormant afterwards. A free cir¬ 
culation of air is the best possible means of 
preventing the plants starting away, and though 
fire-heat keeps the temperature up, so that 
other plants that may be growing are not 
checked, less watering and damping have also 
been needed, and advantage may be taken of the 
lull of work to give the plants in all departments 
a thorough cleaning. This cannot be done too 
often, for if only a few insects are found, the 
plants are better for having the dust and dirt 
that will accumulate upon them sponged away, 
this greatly adding to their appearance and 
benefiting their growth. Red-spider frequently 
attacks the foliage of Dendrobiums at this 
season, and in cleaning a careful watch must 
be kept for this. The 
small white scale, too, is 
frequently in evidence 
upon the leaves and bulbs 
of Cymbidiums, such as 
Lowianum or giganteum, 
Cattleyas, and many 
others, and cleaning w'ould 
have to be done very often 
and carefully, too, if these 
are to be thoroughly de¬ 
stroyed. With the latter 
the scaly bases of the 
pseudo - bulbs and the 
rhizomes should come in 
for careful attention, pull¬ 
ing the sheaths right off 
if the insects cannot other¬ 
wise be removed. Many 
Cattleyas at this season, 
while not requiring repot¬ 
ting, will be better for a 
little surfacing with good 
sound peat and Moss. C. 
Leopoldi and others of the 
guttata section are emit¬ 
ting roots freely, and these 
pushing through the new 
compost strengthen the 
plants materially. Plants 
of Cypripedium insigne 
grown in rather a warm 
house are pushing up the 
flower-spikes freely. 
Where other plants are 
growing in a different 
temperature, these latter 
will keep up the display 
when the former are past, 
but if all have been grow¬ 
ing in the same house, a 
few of the plants should 
be placed in cooler quar¬ 
ters for the same reason. 
Deciduous Calanthes have 
now filled their pots with 
roots and will beBenefited 
by a little weak soot-water 
at the roots. The growth, 
too, must be inured to 
more sunlight and air, as 
soft, flabby foliage soon 
falls, and the longer this 
is kept on tho better the 
spikes will be. This ex¬ 
posure must, however, be brought about gradu¬ 
ally, as no Orchids are more easily injured by 
sudden changes. 

They must still be kept in the warmest 
house, and no diminution of the water supply 
will yet be needed. Ladia superbiens is just 
now producing its spikes from the apex of the 
new growth, though it will be months before 
the flowers open. It is, however, a capital 
time to set about improving struggling plants 
by notching half way through the rhizome just 
beyond where the growth is required. I have 
always found the growths come more season¬ 
able when this is done now than if left until 
spring—possibly because of the eyes having 
plenty of time to plump up during the winter 
months, and therefore being ready with the 
increased heat and light in spring to break at 
once into growth. The most promising looking 
eyes should be chosen, those that look round 
and full, as these are the most likely to break 
strongly and Vffl, : j ra | f r(Jm 
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youth and beauty of both sexes to wear as per¬ 
sonal adornments. It will thus be seen that to 
write of the Carnation in these days as a “show 
flower ” we are not confined to tho mere exhibi¬ 
tion of certain sections of the flower grown to 
the very highest standard of excellence and 
displayed upon cards, petal arranged over petal, 
every beauty displayed and the defects hidden 
as far as possible ; but we have the Carnation 
and Picotee exhibited in every possible way, so 
that the exhibition becomes in every sense of 
the word a means of instruction to the beginner 
in the culture of the Carnation. J. Douglas. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

The accompanying illustration shows a spike of 
the Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna). 


The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) in a vase. From a photograph by 
Mr. 0. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


Tliis beautiful Cape bulb may be grown well in 
the open air, and blooms at this season ; but 
there is a variety called Blanda which blooms 
earlier. The flowers are white, turning to pale 
rose, and very handsome. The Belladonna Lily 
might be grown more than it is. Its scapes rise 
to a height of nearly 3 feet, and bear large Lily¬ 
like blooms, w hich, when seen in quantity, have 
a striking effect. No place suits the bulb better 
than a warm border facing south. Some pre¬ 
paration is necessary before planting, and the 
soil should be taken out to a depth of about 
3 feet, 0 inches of broken brick being placed in 
tho bottom for drainage. The best soil is mellow 
loam, mixed with well-decayed leaf-mould and 
sharp silver-sand. Plant the bulbs in clumps, 
each clump about 1 foot apart, and put a little 
sand about them at planting time. If the plant¬ 
ing bo done in autumn, cover over the surface of 
tho soil with Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse, dried Fern, 
or similar material. When the weather is very 
dry in summer give water occasionally. 
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Several of the forms of Ltelia elegans are now 
very beautiful and contribute largely to the 
attraction of the flowering house. Interspersed 
with these autumn-flowering Cattleyas and 
Ltclias the feathery spikes of the old and pretty 
Oncidium flexuosum have a light and pretty 
effect, while the sweetly-scented Maxillaria 
Ilarrisonite has still a few flowers left. Odon- 
toglossura vexiliarium is again on the move, and 
will soon require attention at the root. The 
best of the material should be used for this 
lovely Orchid, and before repotting or surfacing 
see that the plants are entirely free from insects. 
O. Edwardi is throwing up strong spikes, 
and the plants need abundance of water at the 
root. A full supply is also required by Anguloas, 
Lycastes, Oncidium tigrinum, and others in full 
growth, but any that are finished must be care¬ 
fully watered until the spikes are showing. As 
soon as these are seen it is safest to either ele¬ 
vate the plants upon inverted pots in saucers or 
to use the pans now made to answer the same 
purpose—viz., to keep the slugs and other in¬ 
sects away, care being taken to thoroughly isolate 
the plants. If one leaf is touching another 
plant the insects will probably find the spikes 
out by instinct and the mischief they do is sur¬ 
prising. Carefully noto the smaller habited 
kinds of Oncidium, as O. longipes, O. cuculla- 
tum or Odontoglossum Cervantesi, and see that 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM AND ITS VARIE¬ 
TIES IN POTS. 

Although of late years the larger and more 
showy Lilium auratum and its varieties have 
taken the first place amongst Japanese Lilies 
with the majority of growers, I have never been 
able to give way to the prevailing taste, for I 
consider the much older L. speciosum to be supe¬ 
rior in many respects. In the first place, it is 
more easily grown. Lilium auratum is so capri¬ 
cious that most persons are obliged to treat it 
almost as an annual. Of course, there are some 
highly-favoured localities whore this difficulty is 
not oncountered, but by the generality of 
growers, whether in the open or in pots, the 
same complaint is made—“ We cannot keep it.” 
This is not the case with Lilium speciosum. It 
can only be through carelessness or ignorance 
that the bulbs of this are lost. The second 
point in which I think the superiority is on the 
side of the older Lily is in the gracefulness both 
of the flower and plant. Another point, I think, 
is the perfume. The very strong scent of aura¬ 
tum and its varieties is most objectionable to 
many people. It has not indeed the offensive 
odour which somo Lilies have, though it has 
that peculiar heavy perfume w’hich precludes it 
very much from use for indoor decoration. But 
there is a delicacy about the scent of lancifolium 


A late-flowering Lily (Lilium speciosum or lancifolium) grown in a pot, 


the little bulb3 are firmly fixed and also have 
room to swell. A little attention now makes a 
wonderful difference to them, placing a bit of 
Moss or peat here or a small stake there as 
seems to be necessary. While encouraging the 
Sphagnum Moss to grow freely about them, it 
is very unwise to let it creep too high up the 
pseudo-bulbs of these small-growing species, 
and a little of it should be pulled out or cut off 
as soon as it is seen to be encroaching. As the 
days shorten the shading will be diminished and 
every effort made to ripen up the growth in all 
the houses. The temperature of the warmest 
house may stand at about 65 degs. by night, 
rising almost to 100 degs. on bright afternoons 
at closing time, but 75 degs. is ample b}' fire- 
heat. The Cattleya house will be best kept 
rather steadier, 55 degs. being ample at night 
for the majority of the species, while any re¬ 
quiring more heat may be placed in the East 
India house for a time. The cool house, as 
mentioned above, is left open at night, but 
during hot days it will still need to be shaded 
heavily, damping all the stages, floors, and dry 
places several times through the day. T. 


and its varieties which makes them grateful 
even in a room. I have often noticed at some 
of our exhibitions how people gave a w ide berth 
to auratum, and w r here there are many of them 
they make the w r hole atmosphere very heavy. 
It is now about fifty years since I first became 
acquainted with Lilium speciosum, or, as it w r as 
then known, lancifolium ; it had only been 
lately introduced. Since then I have ever 
grown it and sometimes under most dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances, and I have seen 
during that period a considerable development 
in the beauty of the flow ers, w hile the increase 
of the number of bulbs grown all over the 
country has been enormous, and, like auratum, 
it can be now had for a mere trifle. Not only 
aro enormous quantities imported from Japan, 
but those wonderful cultivators of bulbous 
plants—the Dutch—have been raising it from 
seed scales, so that the number has been 
greatly increased. There is, however, one 
result, that a large number of varieties has been 

f mt into commerce, and these, like all seed- 
ings, vary so very much, that if you order either 
roseum or rubrum you may get something dif¬ 
ferent from what you expected. Many of them 
are pale and washy and consequently of little 
value, w'hile, on the other hand, varieties of 
most decided merit have been obtained and 
these have been sent out under specific names. 
If the amount of colour in some seedlings is so 
small as to make them comparatively worthless, 


The Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidifolia) 
is a graceful and lovely annual rarely seen in gardens. It 
grows less than a foot in height, but completely hides the 
ground with a sheet of bfigfrt hlue Daisy-liie Jowers, 
which are extremely .pretfc wlufi Tfc an »£a| cltJhtfhd and 
distinctly effective m the dWuJb&i-J JL It 
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forwarded was evidently attacked by the Codlin- 
moth (Carpocapsa pomonana). As soon as any 
Apples begin to fall which have been attacked, 
pieces of sacking, or anything else of that kind, 
should be cut into strips about 9 inches wide. 
Fold each strip in half and then again not quite 
in half. Tie or wire a strip round each tree 
about a foot from the ground with the folded 
edge uppermost. Examine them every week, 
and kill any caterpillars which maybe hiding in 
the folds. As soon as an Apple reaches the 
ground the caterpillar leaves it and frequently 
makes its way to the stem of the tree, and 
crawls up till it finds a sheltered place to become 
a chrysalis in. During the winter scrape any 
loose bark off the stems, placing sacks or canvas 
round the stems on the ground to catch the 
scrapings, which should be burnt, and paint the 
stems with hot lime, soft-soap, or 1 pint paraffin- 
oil, 1 lb. soft-soap, to 10 gallons of water. 

Onions destroyed.— In reply to the 
enclosed from “Mrs. K. Goodbody, tho Onions 
are attacked by the grubs of tho Onion-fly 
(Anthomyia ceparum). When once bulbs are 
attacked the only thing to do is to take them 
up carefully with a trowel or spade, so as not to 
leave any of the grubs in the ground, and put 
them directly into a box or basket out of which 
the grubs cannot fall, and burn or bury them a 
foot below the surface. The holes made by 
removing the plants should be filled with lime, 
so as to kill any grubs which may have been 
left behind. Birthing up the bulbs so as to 
cover them as high as their necks, strewing sand 
soaked in paraffin round tho plants, or watering 
with one part—by measure—of carbolic acid, 
two parts of soft-soap, dissolved in eight parts 
of boiling water. To one part of this mixture 
add thirty parts of water. For the life history 
of this insect see Gardening of the 27th June 
last. 

Grub amongst Potatoes.— In reply to 
the enclosed from “ J. S., near Norwich,” the 
grub you found among your Potatoes is the 
caterpillar of the death’s-head-moth (Acherontia 
atropos), one of the sphingidfe or hawk-moths. 
It is one of our largest British insects, large 
specimens measuring 5 inches across the wings, 
the head and body being 2 inches long. It 
is not an abundant insect, but it is by no means 
rare. The caterpillars feed on the leaves of 
Potatoes, Jasmine, Woody Night shade, etc., 
and are not common enough to do much harm. 

Name of caterpillar (W. J. While),— The cater¬ 
pillar is that of the elephant hawk-moth (Choerocampa 
elpeuor). It feeds on the leaves of the Willow Herb, Vine, 
Fuchsia, and Bed-straw. It is never sufficiently abundant 
to do much mischief. 


THE TIGRIDIAS. 

The Tiger-flower (Tigridia Pavonia) was first 
brought to Europe from the hills of Mexico in 
1796. We can imagine what a sensation such a 
gorgeous flower made, yet I daresay it was long 
before flower lovers ventured to risk it in the 
open border of an English garden. After all 
tho years the Tiger-flower has been among us 
we yet meet with people at tho close of the 
century who have never seen it, though familiar 
with common garden flowers, and who could 
buy this easily-grown plant for two or three 
pence a bulb. A garden without a group of 
Tiger-flowers loses a great deal of beauty during 
the summer days, for there is no plant that 
brings to the open garden so much of the 
splendour that we are wont to associate with 


THE HOLLY-FLY (PHYTOMYZA 
AQUIFOLIA). 

The leaves of tho Holly aro often attacked in 
much tho same manner as those of the Lilac, 
which I described last week, but they are injured 
by a very different insect—namely, the grubs of 
a small fly, which belongs to the same genus as 
the Marguerite Daisy-fly, and is nearly allied to 
the Celery-flv. The Holly-leaves are often much 
blistered and discoloured b)' these grubs ; in fact, 


The Tiger-flower (Tigrida Pavonia). 


tropical flowers grown and nurtured in a hot¬ 
house. 

There are now about half-a-dozen named 
varieties more or less distinct. As in the case 
of so many other popular garden plants, 
numerous names have been given by different 
people to distinguish what are considered to be 
distinct varieties ; hence synonymy has crept in. 
The varieties would range thus :— 

T. Pavonia var. gran diflora. —This has 
flowers larger and brighter in colour than the 
type as introduced from native localities and 
figured in early botanical books. Under this 
varietal name I would include the names 
speciosa, splendens, coccinea, and Wheeleri. 

T. Pavonia conchiflora.— The flowers of this 
have the outer segments j’ellow, heavily 
blotched with red at the bases, and with inner 
segments similarly variegated. The names 
canarienBis or conchi flora grandiflora probably 
represent a form differing slightly as regards 
brilliancy of colour, but it is undoubtedly a 
seedling form of the original T. conchiflora. 

T. Pavonia alba. —Flowers with sepals and 
petals of ivory-whiteness, heavily blotched at 
the bases with carmine-red. 

T. Pavonia lilacea. —Flowers with rosy- 
carmine sepals and petals, the bases variegated 
with white. Cross between T. Pavonia and T. 
Pavonia alba. 

T. Pavonia rosea.— Flowers with rosy-car- 
mine sepals and petals, the bases variegated 
with yellow. Cross between T. Pavonia and 
T. conchiflora. 

These comprise the varieties and synonyms of 
the true Tigridias. If, however, any of them 
having characters which would improve the 
Pavonia Tigridias could be hybridised, it would 
lead to desirable results. Of the new species it 
seems to me that we may expect most from T. 
Pringlei, which is said to grow 18 inches high, 
and to have large scarlet flowers. The 

Culture of Tiger-flowers requires no 
great consideration, though care ana attention 
at certain periods are necessary. They are not 
hardy, speaking in a general sense. I daresay 
in some of our most southerly counties they would 
be tolerably so in light soil and a warm position, 
but it is far better to be on the safe side and 
treat them as one would the gandavensis 
Gladioli and tender bulbs of a similar nature. 
Besides the annual lifting, storing, and spring 
planting are not great undertakings, ana the 
Dulbs are better for having the bulblets of the 
current season’s growth separated. I know 
some warm gardens where the bulbs are left in 
the ground in the winter well protected with 
ashes, and the results are satisfactory. March 
is the season to prepare for Tigridias. Those 
who think about: growing them should choose 


1, The Holly-fly.' L\ Grub. 3, Chrynolis. 4, Holly-leaf 
showing blisters formed by the grub. The mark | — | 
indicates natural size. 


so badly are trees sometimes attacked that they 
are quite disfigured by them, though I am not 
awaro that Holly-trees are ever killed by this 
insect; but when nearly every leaf contains one 
or more of these grubs, as is sometimes the case, 
they must be much weakened. The grubs live 
just as those of the Lilac-moth do, between the 
two skins of the leaves, at first forming 
merely a long narrow gallery, which after¬ 
wards (particularly if the galleries of two 
or more join) forms quite a blister. There 
is not much that can be done in the way 
of destroying this insect except by picking 
off the infested leaves and burning them, 
as no insecticide w r ill reach the grubs with¬ 
out injuring the leaves, and the transforma¬ 
tions of the insect are all gone through within 
tho leaves. Fortunately, certain small parasitic 
flies find out the grubs and chrysalides and lay 
their eggs within them and destroy a large 
number. Tho flies appear in May or June, and 
lay their eggs singly beneath the skin of the 
leaf, sometimes depositing only one, or some 
times two or three in a leaf. The grubs, when 
hatched, eat the inside substance of the leaf. 
They do not work straight forwards, but move 
sideways, somewhat in the form of a circle, 
so that a largo blister is soon formed. 
They become full grown in February or March, 
and then each makes a hole through the upper 
skin of the leaf, and becomes a chrysalis, 
the head of which is provided with a 
short beak which protrudes through the hole 
made by the grub ; oy this arrangement the fly, 
when it emerges from the chrysalis, at once finds 
itself in the open air. The Holly-fly is about 
&th of an inch long, and measures 3-10tha of an 
inch across the wings. It is of a brown colour, 
the eyes are nearly black, and the legs are rather 
paler than the rest of the insect. There are a 
few short hairs on the thorax, and each joint of 
the body is fringed with hairs. The grubs when 
full grown aro nearly 2-lOths of an inch in 
length. They are smooth, shining, semi-trans¬ 
parent, and ol a pale greenish-yellow colour. The 
chrysalis is pale reddish-brown, with the joints 
very well defined. From the head, os before 
mentioned, projects a short beak. G. S. S. 


FUCHSIA FULGEN8. 

One does not often see this fine Fuchsia in 
gardens, but it is a handsome plant and might 

well be used in a bold group or bed. A single 


Fuchsia fulgens. 

bed of it makes a fine feature, the leaves and 

flowers being bold, the former abundant, and of 
a glaucous colour, which agrees well with the 
long tubular scarlet flowers. It should be 
planted out in the spring, unless the climate is 
so mild that the growth is not likely to suffer in 
winter. It is a very simple matter to pot up 
the plants on the approach of frost ana keep 
them until spring in a greenhouse. Our 
illustration shows its character. 


Apple fruits destroyed. 

the enclosed from “ BefTeBbldJ’ 

Digitized by VjOJ 
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the warmest and sunniest spot in the garden, 
where there will be no cutting winds, as these 
spoil the great delicate flowers. If the soil is 
light and the subsoil gravelly, then you have the 
most favourable conditions for these bulbs. A 
sandy loam, further lightened and enriched by 
leaf-mould, is the best to ensure strong and rapid 
growth. This results in the best blooms, for 
tne stronger the growth the finer the flowers and 
the more protracted the succession. 

The bed should have at least 18 inches of 
good soil, and when this is dug up and allowed to 
settle, plant the bulbs in the second or third 
week in April. Get the best bulbs you can buy 
and plant 3 inches deep and 6 inches apart, 
putting a little sharp sand round each before 
you fill in the holes. No more attention is 
necessary unless a dry time sets in when the 
foliage is half grown, and then the bed should 
be weU watered occasionally. From about mid¬ 
summer onwards till September, or even later, 
the plants will be in bloom, the flowers individu¬ 
ally last but a day, but a succession of blooms 
is produced, and the stronger the plants the 
more flowers the sheaths will yield. In October 
the foliage generally begins to turn yellowish, 
and this is a sign that the bulbs are ripening, 
and the longer you can safely leave the bulbs in 
the ground the better; but it is well to lift 
them by November, bunch them in dozens, as 
Gladioli, and hang them in an airy shed till 
thev are dry. ft is then best to put the 
bulbs tidily in boxes filled with a few inches 
of dry sand and place them out of the way of 
frost, as well as safe from mice or rats, which 
seem to have a relish for Tiger-flower bulbs. 

Occasionally during winter see that the bulbs 
are all right, not too damp or rotted, and plant 
out again in April. When the soil is heavy and 
damp, such as in clayey districts, it is difficult 
to grow these and similar bulbs, and the beds 
must be prepared by substituting light soil for 
the stiff, with the extra precaution of putting a 
fl inch layer of brickbats at the bottom of tne 
18-inch layer of soil. Pot culture of Tiger Lilies 
is also simple. About January the finest bulbs 
should be potted in the same way as ordinary 
Dutch bulbs, but being more liable to be frost¬ 
bitten, they should be kept in a heated frame 
or house. No water should be given until 
growth is visible, and then it should be given 
gradually, otherwise the growths will damp off. 
By potting at intervals a succession of flowering 
plants can be had during spring and early 
summer for the greenhouse it the plants are 
gently forced. As the Tiger-flowers expand 
fresh in early morning, they are peculiarly suit¬ 
able for pot culture to take into living rooms. 
In one place I know where this is practised they 
are called “breakfast” flowers, as they are in 
full beauty at breakfast-time and cheer the 
room with their glowing colours. In the garden 
they should be always planted in a group or 
mass, as they are far more effective thus than 
when dotted about. The old sort makes a great 
display, and these new-coloured varieties will 
create a splendid effect. W. 


probably something wrong with your system of 
ventilation, and this must be altered in the 
future, or the mildew may return again if there 
is stuffiness in the atmosphere; or, in other 
words, the cause must be removed. In spring 
always avoid a cold draught through the house. 
The Azaleas may be placed out in a sheltered 
spot till the 20th of September ; they ought, in 
fact, to have been put out a little sooner. 


Improving soil and growing I 
flowers. —“ North wood ” asks for advice as to 
the best way to improve the soil and cultivate 
flowers in a walled garden in Leamington which 
has been neglected. The soil is heavy clay, 
infested with Blugs—caught 1,000 in six nights— 
and the garden on south side of house, walls high, 
with wide borders under north and west walls, 
Grass in the middle, with narrow border on west 
side. Flowers : Roses, Gaillardiao, Sunflowers 
do fairly well ; Begonias a failure though 
planted in prepared soil, also Asters. Please 
say what annuals to sow and if autumn or spring 
sowing is recommended, and what perennials to 
plant- ? 

# # * A dressing of lime and soot would improve 
the heavy clay Boil infested with slugs. Ashes 
and street sweepings would also open up and 
improve the heavy clay, and during the autumn 
or early winter some stable Moss-litter manure 
may be applied and dug in. A few of the 
hardiest annuals may be sown now for early 
spring blooming, but the principal part of the 
sowing and planting should be done in March 
or April after the land has been turned and 
exposed to the ameliorating influence of the 
atmosphere. The annuals to be sown now 
should include such hardy things as Silene 
comp&cta, Virginian Stock, Saponaria calabrica, 
Cornflowers, Godetias of sorts, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Nemophila insignia, and Candytufts. 
In the spring, wnen the land is in condition, a 
fuller selection of annuals may be sown as well 
as the following : Herbaceous perennial plants, 
Phloxes in variety. Hollyhocks, Achillea mon- 
golica, A. The Pearl, Adonis vernalis, Anemone 
japonica alba and rosea, Asters, Michaelmas 
Daisies in variety, Calliopsis grandiflora, Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia alba grandiflora, and others, 
Centaurea, red and yellow, Chrysanthemum lati- 
folium, C. maximum, C. uliginosum, Delphi¬ 
niums in variety, Doronicum austriacum, 
Erigeron speciosus, Funkia grandiflora, Geum 
coccineum plenum, Helenium pumilum, Inula 
glandulosa, Hemerocallis flava, White Ever¬ 
lasting Pea, Iceland and Oriental Poppies, Rud- 
beckia Newmanni, Spiraea Aruncus, Scabiosa 
caucasioa, Tritoma Uvaria, Red urn spectabile. 
Tufted Pansies ought to do well in your soil 
if well worked, and of course such spring flowers 
as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, Tulips, &c., 
should be planted in autumn. The Madonna 
Lily to be planted now with some old leaf- 
mould and sand worked in round the bulbs. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


Grapes mildewed, etc.— My Grapes are 
badly mildewed. Should I cut the bunches off? 
I your instructions about “ The Treatment 
of Azaleas.” Should they be covered up at 
night ? They have been in the greenhouse till 
now.—H. \V 


*** If the Grapes are ripe cut them with some 
wood attached, and place the end of the latter 
in bottles of water and keep them in a dry 
room. The mildew on the berries may be 
checked by filling tin cans or bottles with boil¬ 
ing water; mix some sulphur and milk 
together and paint the tins with it; the 
sulphur fumes in a close room will kill the 
mildew, but the Grapes had better be cut and 
used as soon as convenient; and if there are no 
plants in the house a stronger dose of sulphur 
may be used therein to kill the spores, either 
by making the pipes very hot and dressing with 
sulphur, or filling two or three pails, according 
to the size of the house, with hot lime, and 
strewing sulphur on the top. When the leaves 
fall ana the Vines are pruned, remove loose 
bark, and thoroughly wash the rods with a 
solution of 8 oz. to the gallon of Gishurat com¬ 
pound ; go over them twice during the week, 
and then thoroughly wash and clean the house, 
using a lime ana sulphur wash for the walls; 
this will enable you to start clean, j But there is 
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Pansy conference at Regent’s-park. 

—A conference of growers and others interested 
in the cultivation of the Tufted Pansy was held 
in the museum of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s-park, N.W., on Saturday, 8th August 
last. Mr. A. J. Rowberry occupied the chair as 
president of the conference committee. Previous 
to the opening of the conference a committee 
was appointed to judge a large number of seed¬ 
lings sent by various raisers in different parts of 
the United Kingdom. The chairman, in the 
course of his remarks, stated that the conference 
had previously met in Birmingham, but it was 
generally thought greater success would attend 
its meeting if held in London, where much 
interest had been taken in the culture of the 
Pansy. The trial of Tufted Pansies (Violas) in 
the gardens in which they had met, although 
the weather had been exceptionally dry and the 
season a trying one, had been favourable. Mr. 
Rioh&rd Dean (secretary) read the report of the 
inspection made by those appointed for the 
purpose, from which it appeared that quite a 
large number of very old as well as new sorts 
were certificated. The names of the varieties 
were : Princess Louise (new ravless yellow), 
Rosea pallida, Wm. Niel, Ardwell Gem, Bride¬ 
groom, Pencaitland, Marchioness, Rose Queen, 


The Meams, Archie Grant, Countess of Hope- 
toun. Princess Ida, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Sylvia, Rosina, Countess of Wharncliffe, Snow¬ 
flake, Border Witch, Lord Elcho, Niphetos, 
Bullion, Lemon Queen, Norah May, Mrs. C. 
Turner, Luteola, True Blue, Princess Beatrice, 
Countess of Kin tore, and Ivanhoe. These varie¬ 
ties, as well as others, were divided up into 
different types in sections, the first section includ¬ 
ing those of a compact and tufted habit, while the 
second section comprised those of straggling 
growth, and suited for associating with other 
plants. The secretary read a brief paper sent 
by Dr. Veit B. Wittrock, of the Botanic 
Gardens, Beigesland, near Stockholm, Sweden. 
The writer of the paper had sent his book 
entitled “ Notes of the Genus Viola,” which 
contained illustrations with notes of explanation 
respecting them. He mentioned that V. cal- 
carata was a valuable species. Other papers 
included one by Mr. C. Jordon, of Regent’s- 
park, on “ Pansies for Bedding,” and one on 
the same subject by Mr. J. W. Moorman, 
Victoria-park. Messrs. W. Baxter and H. A. 
Needs spoke about Pansies for exhibition, with 
special reference to newer varieties. The con¬ 
ference concluded with a short paper on 
“ Sports ” by Mr. J. D. Stuart, Belfast. The 
proceedings are to be issued in book form later, 
when all interested may secure copies from the 
secretary, Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford. 

National Oo-operatlve Flower Show — 

"Gardens of Taste for Town Workmen." In connection 
with the “One and All” Flower Show, at the Great 
National Co-operative Festival this year will be an exhi¬ 
bition of photographs and other illustrations of suburban 
and rural gardens. The exhibition will take place to-day 
(Saturday) at the Crystal Palace. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardinino free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thexr guidance. AU communicatioixs 
for insertion should be. Marly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardhnino, 37, Southampt on-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pububhol 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
\n mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbuxo 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


13S9.— New Zealand Reed in the South of 
England —Would any reader kindly tell me whether 
Arundo oonspicua does well in the South of England ?— 
E. 

1340.— Olematla Jackmanl not seeding.— Can 

you tell me why Clematis Jackmani and others so 
rarely bear seed when there is such a profusion of 
flowers ?—F. Foster. 

1811.—Evergreen flowering shrubs.— Will you 
please give me the names of a few desirable flowering 
evergreens, the pruning of which does not detract from 
their flowering qualities?—J. B. 

1342. — Dahlias for exhibition —Will someone 
kindly give me a list of twelve Dahlias (show) and twelve 
Cactus that could be depended upon in an average season 
for exhibition ? I have the following already : Harrison 
Weir, Harry* Keith, Mrs. Saunders, Gloire de Lyon, Black 
Prince, Constance.— Robin Hood. 

1343. —Plants under Beech-trees.—I should be 
glad of suggestions in the following case : I have a walk, 
about 80yards long, planted with fifteen-year-old Beech- 
trees. The soil is poor and chalky, and 1 should like to 
know what plants will do best under such unfavourable 
conditions ? It slopes to the south, and is well protected 
on the north and east. I should like flowering plants to 
cover the ground, and to give a succession of colour, but 
shrubs are also required.—St RRBT Hills. 

1844.— Plants and electric light.— Could any of 
your correspondents give me any information as to the 
effect of the incandescent gas-burners on plants ? I have 
lately had the incandescent burner substituted for Suff's, 
in a room 40 feet by 15 feet, a conservatory 24 feet by 
12 inches opening out of it, with opening light over the 
door. My gardener tells me that since the Incandescent 
burners were put in the plants in conservatory are much 
affected, Double Begonias, "Geraniums," and Ferns more 
especially. I cannot understand it, as only two burners 
have been alight, and two overhead lights in the conserva- 
always open and door shut.—R. O. L. 
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To the following queries hruff replies cure give*, 
but readers cure invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1845. — Heating small greenhouse (H. Slack).— 
You will have no difficulty in selecting a small oil-stove 
from those who advertise in Gardening that will keep 
your small house safe. 

1846. — Fuchsias infested with Red-spider 

( E. /■'.)—Dip the Fuchsias in diluted Fir-tree-oil (according 
to directions on bottle), and dip in clean water or syringe 
immediately after. 

1347. — Lilium Bolanderi ( A.B. ). — This is a com¬ 
paratively new Lily from Oregon, and it is of dwarf 
growth. As far as we know it is quite vigorous, the 
flowers resembling L. Grayi, deep orange, spotted with rich 
brown. 

1348. — Value of sulphate of ammonia (Erin).— 
Sulphate of ammonia is a very useful, quick-acting stimu¬ 
lant. Even when plante have been constantly watered 
in a season like the present they do not always thrive. 
Watering is not an unmixed good, especially when hard 
water is used, and its tendency is to wash the nutriment 
out of the soil. A mulch of manure and less water would 
be more effective. 

1349. — Plan Of a garden (J. E. D.). —There are 
the makings of a pretty little garden in your plan. What 
some people call Thuja Lobbi others name Thuja gigantea ; 
the last, true, will make a better hedge than Lobbi, and we 
think Cupre68us Lawsoniana erect* viridis will make a 
better hedge than either for a small garden, though you 
might have to wait a little longer for it. Plant from 
18 inches to 2 feet apart. 

1350. — Astorlcus marltlmus (Lady M.).— You 
can get this plant, no doubt, at Messrs. Backhouse and 
Sons, York; Mr. Pritchard, Riverslea Nursery, Christ¬ 
church, Hants ; T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nursery, Totten¬ 
ham ; Mr. Perry, Hardy Plant Nursery, Winchmore-hill, 
E. ; Mr. Selfe-Leonard, Hardy Plant Nursery, Guildford ; 
Messrs. Ciibran, Altrincham, Cheshire ; Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, etc. 

1351. —Sickly “Geranium” leaves (Sunfiotcer). 
—The “ Geranium ” leaves are very thin and joor. The 
plants want more nourishment. Either repot or give 
some stimulant. Try sulphate of ammonia, } oz. to the 
gallon of water. The yellow spots on the other leaves are 
probably caused by globules of water standing on the leaves 
when the sun shines upon them ; or if not that, they may 
arise through sluggish root action from overwatering or 
bad drainage. A change to the open air would be 
beneficial. 

1352. — Powdered Pyrethrum for woodlice 

(Erin).—The Pyrethrum powder sprinkled over the leaves 
will do no harm, and it may banish the woodlice from that 
particular plant; but we do not think you will get rid of 
the insects altogether by that means. Are vou quite sure 
the mischief is not done by earwigs? They are very 
numerous this season. There is no speedy and easy way of 
getting rid of woodlice. They breed in dry rubbish-heaps 
and such like spots, and no quarter should*be given them. 
Persistent tnppirg is a sure way of reducing their 
numbers. 

1353. —Tomatoes and the black spot (Perplexed). 
—Black spot is usually produced by growing Tomatoes in 
the same soil several years in succession. We have never 
seen it when planted in fresh soil every season. A too 
free use of stimulants may encourage it, and you appear 
to have been liberal, which, under the circumstances, with 
your heavy crop was perhaps necessary. Still, it is possible 
tooverdoit. We suppose the house has been well ventilated ? 
You might lighten the effects of evaporation from the 
foliage by removing a few of the leaves. This will hasten the 
ripening, and the sooner you get the crop off the better. 

1351.— Propagating Hydrangeas (M. B.). — 
Cuttings of the ends of the shoots of Hydrangeas 
will strike now* in equal parts of sandy loam and peat, 
either in single pots, or four or five cuttings inserted round 
the sides of 5-inch pots. Press the soil firmly in well- 
drained pots, and place a layer of sand on the top. Plunge 
in Cucumber-frame or in an old hotbed, which still retains 
a little heat, shade and keep close. Hydrangeas will not 
succeed so well in the open air in Bucks as they do in 
Devonshire, though they may flower in very sheltered 
gardens. Usually the young shoots do not ripen suffi¬ 
ciently, and then they get cut by the frost in winter. 

1355.— Cacumber and Tomatoes unsatisfac¬ 
tory (Regular).—We suppose there is a layer of manure 
on the bench under the Cucumbers, otherwise it would be 
difficult to give enough nourishment. If they are planted 
in very light soil exhaustion would set in sooner than if 
they were grown chiefly in good loam. Try a top-dressing 
of good loam and artificial manure, about a pound of the 
latter to a bushel of soil. The atmosphere is rather too 
close and damp for Tomatoes. This may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the appearance of the black spot on the 
fruit, though one of the causes, we may say a chief cause, 
is growing Tomatoes several years in succession in the same 
soil. It is better to remove such fruits, as they are quite 
unfit for use. 


1356.— Eradicating weeds (Pater ).—There is no 
artificial manure that w ill eradicate w-eeds. But the seeds 
of weeds are often brought into the garden in the yard- 
manure, though fermentation of the manure in a heap 
should destroy most of the seeds. As your ground is light 
and sandy you cannot dispense with manure—that from 
the cow-byre or piggery will be best. You will also find a 
dressing of salt occasionally very good for your light soil. 
In no cose should the dressing of salt exceed 1 lb. per 
square yard. In most places 4 lb. will be better for ordi¬ 
nary cropping. As your garden is very old, lime also may 
be used w ith advantage, and if you use artificial manure try 
nitrate of soda. We are afraid you must trust to the hoe to 

g et rid of the annual weeds. It is simply a question of 
oeing up among them when they are small and giving no 
quarter. 

1357.— Rosas and climbers (Roses ).—Get the site 
Intended for Roses well broken up now at least 2 feet deep, 
and thoroughly manured. It w ill then be ready for plant¬ 
ing in November, which is the beet month for the purpose. 
The following are good v arieties. Clay is not bad for 
Ifoses provided there is a gqfxl depf * * 

Digitizes by 


Hybrid Perpetuals: Baroness Rothschild, Beauty of 
Waltham, Captain Christy, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of 
Oxford, Duke of Edinburgh, John Hopper, La France, 
Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, Mane Baumann, Merveillede Lyon, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Prince Camille de Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, 
Violette Bouyer, Paul N5ron. Teas : Gloire de Dijon, 
Hom&re, Mme. Falcot, Mme. de Watteville, Safrano, Marie 
Van Houtte, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Berard. Noisettes or 
wall: L’ldeal, W. A. Richardson, R6ve d’Or, Heine Marie 
Henrietta, Cheshunt Hybrid (H. Tea), Celine Forestier. 

1358. —Treatment of vinery (Amateur).— Your 
Vines are evidently in a bad way. You had better thin 
out some of the shoots and stop those left, but it must be 
done in a conservative spirit, or the check will increase the 
shanking. It will be better also, if the Grapes are not far 
advanced in colouring, to thin them a little, bo far at least 
as to remove the small berries. But things have gone too 
far to put them right now. The mealy-bug also will give 
a lot of trouble, and you will not be able to clear them off 
now till the Grapes are cut. The best course when the 
Grapes are ripe and cut Is to vaporise the house with 
nicotine, first stopping up every opening to keep the 
vapour in as long as possible. In the meantime a good 
many bugs may be killed by touching them with a camel's- 
hair brushed dipped in paraffin. If the house is heated, it 
would be advisable to make the pipes quite hot, and then 
mix some sulphur and milk into a thin paste, and rub it on 
the pipes when hot with a soft brush. This will check the 
milaew. It may be necessary to repeat this. 

1359. — Gutting down Rhododendrons.— Kindly 
inform “ Mrs. Dykes ” in Gardening what is the best 
month to cut down Rhododendrons in the north of 
England ? 

*** Rhododendrons should be cut doum in March. 

1360. —Gathering Tomatoes.— Can you tell me 
when it is time to gather Tomatoes to ripen indoors, or 
whether they will ripen out-of-doors in North Staffordshire 
now?—A uricola. 

*,* Tomatoes trill ripen out-of-doors in North Stafford¬ 
shire if the fruits are a good size now. They should not be 
gathered for ripening indoors till nearly full grown, unless 
frost is expected immediately, and then, of course, we 
choose the least of two evils. Tomatoes ripened off the 
plants are not so good as those ripened on them. 

1361. — Lilium auratum.—I have a Lilium auratum 
with 27 blooms on a single stem. Would you please let 
me know in Gardening if you have seen or heard of one 
having more ?—J. C. N. 

*.* I'our Lilium auratum is a fine specimen, but does 
not establish a record. In Gardening, July 27, 1895, a 
correspondent mentions a plant which bore 87 blooms, and 
in August 3 of the same year it is mentioned that 90 blooms 
was borne by a single specimen. 

1362. —Planting Nectarines.—I am going to 
plant five Nectarines in a lean-to house. What sorts 
would you advise me to plant, and what is the best time 
for the*operation ?—A. B. 

The following are good Nectarines: Lord Napier, 
Elruge, Humboldt, Pine apple , and Pitmaston Orange. 
Plant in November. 

1363. —Seaweed as a mulch.— Will you please tell 
me whether Seaweed (of which I could get plenty), would 
he beneficial if laid at the roots of Asters, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, or other flowers?—A. M. S. 

Seaweed would, toe have no doubt, form a good 
mulch for the flowering plants you name and many 
others. 

1364. —' Treatment of outdoor Vine.— Please 
inform me in your columns what is the best treatment for 
outdoor Vine, the Grapes suffering from mildew? Also 
how to guard against the complaint another season ?— 
F. II. 

Outdoor Vines often suffer from mildew in a dry 
season like the present. The best treatment is first to give 
liberal supplies of water before the drought has checked the 
growth and lowered the condition of the Vines, and, 
secondly, as soon as the first speck of mildew is seen, to 
apply sulphur freely, either dry or mixed with water, and 
applied through the syringe. 

1365. —Campanula pyramldalls after flower¬ 
ing.— Kindly inform “ Mrs. Dykes’* in your Gardening if 
the Campanula pryamidalis after flowering the second 
year will continue to flower each year, or must be sown 
each year to keep up successions ? 

V Campanula pyramidalis is a biennial, and will not 
flower again, but the plant throws out offsets from the 
bottom, and these may be potted and grown on instead of 
seedlings. They will flower when strong enough; or a 
pinch of seeds may be sown annually. 

1366 — Treatment of Seakale-bed.— Kindly say 
what treatment is necessary for a bed of Seakale? In 
March and April I cut it for table. It then went to seed 
and was cut down a few months since. It is now appar¬ 
ently again going to seed.—M. A. McC. 

*.• Seakale should never be allowed to run to seed. The 
fiowers should be pinched off as soon as they appear. 

1367. —Taking Begonla-cuttlngs. — Will you 
kindly tell me if now would be a good time to take 
Begonia-cuttings, and also how they should lie treated ? 
I have so far been unsuccessful in getting them to grow, 
but wish to try again, as 1 have a fine plant, and should 
like to increase it.—A. M. S. 

%* / f is getting rather late for strikiiig Begonia-cuttings, 
especially of the Tuberous section. Still, they may succeed 
in a close, frame, where a little heat can be given. If there 
is not time to form tubers the cuttings fail. 

1368. — Large Tomatoes for show.— Will someone 
please tell me how to grow Tomatoes large enough for 
show (under glass) ? Also if nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
Ammonia is of any value in cultivation ?—Double Event. 

*,* Large Tomatoes are not much in demand now, 
either for show or home use. Well-ripened fruits four to the 
pound are large enough for anything, and if you grow a 
good kind there will be no difficulty in having plenty of 
fruits of that size. We have had nothing better than a 
variety named Freedom, either for quality cr quantity. 

1389.— Privet Injurious to health.— Are Privet- 
trees in quantity unhealthy neip: the house ? As they grow 


well in this smoky neighbourhood, we have over one 
hundred of them, but we are so often sickly and enervated 
without apparent reason that we have got the impression 
that it arises from them.—J. C. R. 

*/ It is quite likely Privet is the cause of the mischief. 
We would not have it at all near a house. It is an ill¬ 
smelling, unwholesome shrub. Root it out and plant 
something else. We trill help you if you tell us the kind of 
hedge, you would care for. 

1370. — Covering hurdles.— Can you advise me as 
to the cheapest material to use for covering hurdles for 
the protection of shrubs from winter winds on an exposed 
sea front ? Matting seems the most likely. Some 300 yards’ 
length would be required.—C vonet. 

*/ We think covering plants needless and not pretty. 
It is much better to select kinds that want no assistance in 
this way. Common malting is as good as anything, or 
straw mats. 

1371. — Dlanthus. —Would you tell me if Dianthus 
laciniatus Heddewigi and Dianthus Eastern Queen are 

K rennials or biennials ? I have seen them classed under 
th headings. I sowed some this last spring and 
they flowered this summer. Will they stand the winter 
and flower again.—A gricola? 

*»* The Dianthuses named will flower the same season 
sown, and are often treated as annuals, but in well-drained 
soil they will live through the winter, and to a certain 
extent may be said to have a perennial character, but this 
happens only under favourable conditions. 

1372.— Diseased Lettuces. - Enclosed are two 
Lettuce-plants. A number of them are scattered over 
some Onion-beds. Nearly all are affected in the same 
way and wither away. Can you say what the insect Is, 
and what caused the attack i Is It American-blight ?— 
S. D. D. 

*** The Lettuces when they arrived were a mass of 
rottenness. Some aphis qf the type usually found on 
Lettuces in very hot seasons were present, but the real 
cause of the sudden collapse was fungus. The plants at 
the collar were cankered and dead. This is no doubt 
due to drought and the character of the weather gener¬ 
ally. 

1373.— Treatment of Diplacus.— Would you tell 
me how to treat Diplacus ? Also how to propagate, soil, 
etc. ?—Dungarban. 

*,* You should treat Diplacus as an ordinary green¬ 
house plant. Cuttings of the young shoots will strike in 
spring in a clou propagating-case or hot-bed. 

1374.— Sickly Malden-halr Fern.— "Mrs. R.’* 
encloses a leaf of Maiden-hair Fern for you to tell her what 
causes the leaves, or fronds rather, to go brown as they 
do ? They are never syringed on the top, and were potted 
last February in good peat, leaf-mould, and tana—and 
have been kept in a stove house. She would like to know 
the reason why her Maiden-hair Ferns do not thrive ? 

*,* You are growing your Ferns in too light a compost 
for one thing. Uu one half good loam, the best you can 
get, and the other half leaf-mould or peat. Many good 
growers uu only loam, but it is of a soft, silky character f 
not harsh and impregnated with lime. We suppou you 
shade a little in bright weather and give plenty of water f 
Try a little sulphate qf ammonia in the water—say, about 
1 oz. to the gallon twice a week. 

1375.— Treatment of Rose-cuttings-— Can you 

tell if it would be safe to leave Roee-cuttings (put in the 

f round in June, and w hich have just struck) outdoors in 
he open during the winter, and when could they be trans¬ 
planted, and what treatment do they require, etc. ?— 

It will be quite safe to leave Rose-cullings in the 
ground all trinter. Before severe weather sets in mulch 
with a little rough leaf-mould or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and if 
very uvtre strew a little Bracken lightly over them. 
Transplant in March if well rooted. 

1376.— Tomatoes diseased. — Will you kindly 
inform through Gardening what ails the enclosed 
Tomato? I discovered it this morning, and so far it 
appears to be the only one infested. I shall be very grate¬ 
ful for information as regards cause and remedy? The 

f ilants are growing out-of-doors in a south border, between 
ruit-trees (Plum and Pear) on wall and dwarf trees in 
front The plante droop sometimes during extreme 
heat of day, but recover in evening after watering. Lately 
I have given them all a mulch of stable-manure, and 
watered morning and evening.— Ignorance. 

The diseau is known as the black spot. It is of 
fungoid character, and is commonly induced by planting 
too much in the same soil and position. The remedy is to 
change the soil or position. 

1377.— Azaleas and Camellias outside.— I hear 
these plants should not be put outside until the buds have 
set. Can you tell me when this happens? My plants 
both bloom ahout Christmas, and up to now I have put 
them outside about the end of June, but whether the buds 
are set then or not I do not know.—M. B. 

*»* Azaleas and Camellias should be outside note, and 
might stop out till the 20th of September. The buds of 
Azaleas will be ut now if they set at all , though they may 
not have completed their swelling and ripening. As your 
plants bloomed early, the buds will be set—i.e., in course of 
formation, by the end of June. 

1378.— The Belladonna Lily.— “Mrs. Murray’’had 
some Belladonna bulbs sent her from the Cape in 
January last. They w’ere planted in large pots at once in 
a cool greenhouse, and soon showed leaves, but they have 
no sign of flowers, though they have been plunged in a 
north border and since returned to a shady greenhouse. 
Can you tell me how to treat them to produce bloom ? 

*,* Belladonaa Lilies want warmth and sunshine. 
Plant them in a well prepared border of loam and leaf- 
mould or very old manure at the foot of a south wall and 
they trill flower in due time. 

1379.— Treatmont of Carnations.— I have a large 
bed of border Carnations which have stood for two years. 

I intend leaving them in the same bed another year. 
What kind of manure would be best to put on and when ¥ 
—F. W. 

*»* Better apply $ mixture of old turfy loam and very 
old ootc-iMnure to the Carnation bed, and put it op before 
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frost sets in. Old Carnation stools throw a good many 
blooms, but the plants are apt to disappear during severe 
winters. 

1380. — Tarragon not fragrant. — I shall be 
indebted to you or some of your correspondents if you or 
they will inform me why the Tarragon I grow lacks the 
aroma and flavour of the same herb bought in the market ? 
I have grown it on a small scale for household use now for 
some years, but have never succeeded in obtaining the 
same desired character possessed by the market article. 
Are there two kinds? This year I made a special planta¬ 
tion, carefully preparing the ground, and kept it olean, but 
I have experienced the same disappointment. I am a 
lover of the herb and desire to succeed.— Edwd. Luck. 

The true Tarragon is a near relative of the Worm - 
wood. Perhaps you have got the wrong plant l If you 
had sent a spray up we might have told you. 

1381. —Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.—I 

have some Maiden-hair Ferns in 24-inch pots in Cucumber- 
house. 1, When is the proper time to repot them ? 2, 

What kind of soil is best for them? 3, Do they require 
much water ? 4, When the Cucumbers are syringed, will 
the water that falls on the fronds hurt them? 5, Will 
they do best in a close, warm atmosphere ?— Anxious. 

**■ Repot the young Maiden hair Ferns now in two- 
thirds good loam and one third leaf-mould, with some 
sand. Too m uch syringing is not good for them, but young 
plants will stand it better than old ones. They will 
do under the Cucumbers for a time, anyway, but after¬ 
wards they will do better xoith a little more ventilation, 
especially if you want to use the fronds. Do not over¬ 
water, especially after repotting, as U makes the soil sour. 

1382. —Value of ashes-— In reply to a query in a 
recen t number of Gardening you advise the querist to put 
on to his garden all the ashes he can get. Now’, being a 
constant reader of Gardening, I have gathered from time 
to time that ashes from coal w’ell ridaled are beneficial, 
but that ashes from coke are positively injurious, making 
the soil sour and unhealthy. I should be pleased to know’ 
if my impressions are correct ? The subsoil of my garden 
is a heavy clay, and I have plenty of ashes from coke 
which I have a difficulty in getting rid of; but if I can use 
them profitably for improving the soil of my garden, it 
will be a great boon to me both ways.—F. W. 

*** You have been misinformed about the ashes from 
coke making the soil sour. They act in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. We have the product in ashes of some hundreds of 
tons of coke on our land here, and certainly there is no 
sourness. The chief value of ashes either from coal or 
oobe on land is their mechanical action in breaking up and 
opening heavy clay land. How can letting in light and 
air make the soil sour J We have struck cuttings in ashes, 
and tee have often used coke-dust instead of sand for 
surfacing cutting pots, because the cuttings never damp 
off in it. 


2, Lord Derby; 3, Hoary Morning.- Peggy.— Plums : 1, 

Jefferson; 2, Old Orleans; 3, Not in box; 4, Prince 
of Wales ; 5, La Deliceuse; 6, Crassula lactea. Apple is a 

small Warner’s King.- Ayrshire.— Old Orleans Plum. 

- G. II. Trim.— Pears: 1, Summer Doyenn6; 2, 

Jargonelle. Apples : 1, Duchess of Oldenburg ; 2, Scarlet 

Pearmain.- A. 6'.—The purple Plum is Belgian Purple, 

a useful market Plum; red Plum, Orleans, also a very 
useful Plum. Gisborne’s is one of the beet cooking or 
reserv ing Plums. It is a yellow Plum, heavy, and sure 
earer, much grown for market The Czar and Monarch 
are tw’o excellent Plums, the Czar early and Monarch late. 
- Kilkenny.— Apples: 1, Oslin ; 2, Bad-shaped Welling¬ 
ton probably, but please send again a little later on ; 3, 
Golden Spire. Pears: 1, Jargonelle; 5, Beurr4 Capiau- 

mont; 0, Hessle.- M. K. Green.— Apples : 1, Northern 

Greening ; 2, Golden Noble probably ; 3, Alfriston (?); 
please send Nos. 2 and 3 later, when more in character. 
It is difficult to state what they are now. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Double Event.— Apply to the Author, Swanmore Park 

Gardens, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants.- Michael Nolan.— 

There is no book, so far as we know, treating of the growth 
and manufacture of Tobacco and snuff ; besides, it is not 
lawful to grow Tobacco in this country beyond a few’ 
plants for ornament or experimental purposes. The usual 
course with Tobacco is to pull the plants w hen the leaves 
are sufficiently developed, and hang them up in an open 
shed till the leaves are thoroughly wilted and partially 
dried. The leaves are then picked off, sorted, and tied in 
small bundles, and laid in a heap to ferment ; but the 
fermentations not carried too far before the heap is 
uncovered and the leaves dried again, and this process of 
drying and fermenting is carried on till the leaves are in 
a ripe, mellow condition, But you cannot learn to manu¬ 
facture Tobacco from a newspaper article, even if more 
complete than we have space for here. Snuff is usually 
manufactured from the midribs of the leaves and the other 
parts which cannot be turned to account in the manufac¬ 
ture of Tobacco. 

Catalogues received.. —Flower Roots.—Messrs. 

Dicksons, 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.- Hardy Trees, 

Shrubs, Conifers, etc., Roses, Bulbs.— Messrs. J. Veitch and 

Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea.- Bulbs and Strawberries.— 

M. Vilmonn-Andrieux and Co., 4, Quai de la M^gisserie, 

Paris.- Bulbs. —Messrs. Dickson, Hull; Messrs. Wm. 

Clibran and Son, 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester; 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross ; and Messrs. 

F. Miller and Co., 207, Fulham-road, London, S.W.- 

Dutch and Cape Bulbs and Plants.—Messrs. Van Meer- 
beek and Co., Hillegom, Haarlem, Holland. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardiniko Illdr* 
tratrd, 97, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.— Mrs. Kennedy .—Tilia petiolaris. 

- R. Fletcher.— The plant enclosed is the common Stone- 

crop (Sedum acre). The following list of carpeting plants 
will probably suit you : Sedum Lydium (dark green), S. 
glaucum (glaucous-green). Golden Feather (yellow), Alter- 
nanthera in variety (red and yellow), Ilerniaria glabra 
(pea-green), Mentha gibraltarica (green), Santolina incana 
(grey), Echeveria glauca, Golden Thyme (gold), Coleus 

Verschaffelti (crimson), Iresine (brilliant red).- 

Woodhurst.— The flowering shrub of which ynu send a 
twig with seed vessels is the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tre- 

traptera); the other plant is Veratrura nigrum.- R. Y. 

—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, The Willow-leaved Veronica 
(V. salicifolia) ; 3, Elaoagnus of some kind, but specimen 
too poor to determine Bpecies ; 4, Chrysanthemum-shoot, 
but please send flowers; 5, Send in flower ; 6, Iberis Gar- 

rexiana.- G. II. Hooper.— Kindly number the plants in 

order when sending another time. 3, Linaria crassifolia ; 
4, Geranium Endressi; 5, Echinops Ititro ; 15, Common 

Samphire (Crithmum marilimuin).- H. H. P .—Spiraea 

Thunbergi. It wants ordinary soil. A group of it looks 
well on the outskirts of the lawn. It is also forced into 
bloom in the spring for the sake of its small white flowers, 

which are produced in great abundance.- W. J. White. 

—Common Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger).- J. B.—The 

shrub is Leycesteria formosa. It is not very hardy, coming 
from the Himalayas, but in mild counties, the south of 
Ireland and England, will reach 0 feet in height. In mild 
districts it is evergreen, but, as a rule, the leaves drop in 

late autumn. We have inserted your query.- C.J.F.— 1, 

It is very difficult to tell the name of a plant from a single 
leaf, but probably itisGloriosasuperba; 2,Nephrolepisexal- 
tata; 3, No doubt Pontederia craseipes. Your description 

suits that plant exactly.- A Constant Reader.— The Fern 

is Asplenium bulbiferum; the botanical name of the 
Stag’s-horn Fern is Platycerium alcicorne ; but the name 

applies to several species. - Mrs. East .—Lychnis 

Hoageana. - Doubtful. — Trifolium procumbens.- 

W. A. E., Dulwich .—Melampyrum arvense, a plant found 

wild in eastern counties, Norfolk, Essex, etc. (rare).- J. 

Foster .—Lvsimachia thyrsiflora.-.Scotia.—The plant is 

the Cobweb Houseleek(Sempervivum araohnoideum). The 
small flow’er is the Field Gentian (GenLiana campeetris). 

- Faustus. —The flower enclosed is an Ipom&a, but too 

much dried to identify the species.- Meadc .—Nearly all 

the Roses had tumbled to pieces ; 4 is Bouquet d’Or ; 7, 
Marechal Niel. It is very difficult to name full-blown 

Roses.- Ravcnsboume.— The fragment of plant enclosed 

is a species of Gasteria (Aloe), not Cacti, but the specimen 

is too small to identify. It very rarely flowers.- Miss 

Thompson.—!, Brugmansia suaveolens ; 2, Diplacus glu¬ 
tinosus ; 3, Euonymus radicans variegatus ; 4, Variegated 
Hydrangea, but please send flowers ; 5, Euonymus lalifo- 

lius variegatus.- E. K. D.—l, Shrivelled ; 2, Yew (Taxus 

boocau), apparently; 3, Hibiscus syriacus; 4, Smoke-tree 
(Rhus Cotinus) ; 5, Spiraea ariarfolia; 0, Leycesteria for¬ 
mosa ; 7, Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens).- Upton 

Knoll. — Cannot name without flowers. - W. Bailey .— 

Fuchsia procumbens. 


Nmbm of fruit.—/im Lewis.—!, Yorkshire Beauty; 
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BIRDS. 

Food for Grey Parrot (H. Morse).— 
The best food for a Grey Parrot is Maize, not in 
its hard state, but boiled, and freshly prepared 
every day, as it soon turns sour, together with 
Hemp-seed, Canary-seed, Oats, Dari, and Buck¬ 
wheat. Bread sopped in tea, etc. is often given 
to Parrots and even forms their staple food, but 
is altogether unsuitable. A dry crust of bread 
may, however, be given with advantage, as it 
supplies the bird with occupation in picking it 
to pieces, and occasionally a few Nuts, a little 
ripo fruit, or a pieco of sugar. You would find 
Lettuce or Cabbage more suitable green food for 
your bird than Groundsel. Green Peas, when 
in season, are also very good as a change. While 
moulting keep your bird free from draughts, 
avoid sudden changes of temperature, and give 
abundance of food of a more stimulating charac¬ 
ter than usual. 

Parrot pecking: out its feathers (Mrs. 
P. H. S.J .—It is very difficult to cure a Parrot 
of the bad habit of feather eating when once 
acquired. All that can be done is to pay atten¬ 
tion to the diet of the bird, and furnish it with 
something to occupy its attention, as letting it 
have a piece of half rotten wood or even a cotton- 
reel to nibble at. When wild many of the 
Parrot family eat woody fibre, some of them 
making it a large portion of their diet. You 
must not give your Parrot food of a too stimula¬ 
ting character, and meat in any form is 
bad. The most suitable diet for a Grey 
Parrot is freshly-boiled Maize, good sound 
Hemp-seed, Oats, Canary-seed, Buckwheat, and 
Dari, together with green food, such as Lettuce, 
Cabbage, and Green Peas. You are feeding 
your bird too exclusively upon Hemp, and the 
“bread soaked in tea” is altogether wrong. 
Nothing containing salt must ever be given, 
but a lump of sugar now and then as a special 
treat may be supplied. It should not be for¬ 
gotten that Parrots naturally dust themselves 
in sand, and require sharp grit to aid in the 
digestion of their food. 

Parrot losing the feathers round 
the eyes (H. Williams ).—If the skin round 
the eyes is turning white or greyish, and is dry 
and leathery, your Parrot is probably Buffering 


from a kind of leprosy, and by degrees the 
head and neck may become affected. You should 
anoint the bare places with vaseline or neat’s- 
foot-oil. Supply food of a cooling nature, and 
be liberal in the supply of fruit and green food. 
Avoid meat, and anything containing salt. 

Canary sucking its feathers (A.S.H.). 
—You should give your bird greater variety of 
food. Canary-seed alone is not good diet. 
Supply it with Rape-seed (which is of a cooling 
nature), a small quantity of Hemp-seed, and plenty 
of green food, as Chickweed, Lettuce, Ground¬ 
sel. A small quantity of Lettuce-seed or Poppy¬ 
seed given with the ordinary food occasionally 
will benefit the bird. The Rape-seed should be 
of the small kind known as Summer Rape. 
Fresh, pure water for bathing and drinking 
should be given daily. When moulting put a 
rusty nail in the drinking water. 

Death of Cordon Bleu (Isle o' Valla). 
—It is difficult to say what has caused the death 
of your little Cordon Bleu. The plumage is 
beautifully bright, and the internal organs 
appear to be in a healthy condition; there is, 
however, an entire absence of grit in the 
gizzard. Grit sand is essential to enable 
seed-eating birds to digest their food, which 
is swallowed in large fragments, and not 
masticated in the crop but only moistened. It 
is very important to supply sharp grit sand. 
The very fine sand so often strewn on the floor 
of cages is of little use. The specimen sent for 
examination is somewhat fat, which may arise 
from its having been fed upon unsuitable food. 
White Sorghum (Millet) and Canary-seed should 
form the staple food of this species, and green 
food, as Chickweed, Groundsel, &c., should be 
supplied in small quantities. 

Treatment of a Canary while moult¬ 
ing (O. C ).—All cage-birds require a little 
extra attention and abundance of food, and that 
of more generous quality than usual, while 
moulting is going on. In a state of freedom 
birds moult at the season of the year when their 
natural food is most plentiful. You should give 
your Canary some Maw-seed, Flax, and Hemp 
in addition to its ordinary food, and a good 
supply of green food, and strew plenty of good 
grit-sand on the floor of its cage. It is not wise 
to let cage-birds bathe so frequently during the 
moulting season as at other times. You may, 
however, let your Canary have a bath occasion¬ 
ally, taking care that it is quickly dried again, 
and that draughts and exposure to a low tem¬ 
perature are carefully guarded against. A little 
sweet bread and milk may be given daily ; and 
should the bird appear to get into a low con¬ 
dition ten drops of Parrish’s Chemical Food in 
each ounce of its drinking-water will pick it up, 
and assist in the process of renewing the 
plumage. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Baked Tomatoes. —Pour boiling water 
over the Tomatoes and let them stand five or 
ten minutes. Drain and peel. Arrange the 
Tomatoes in a baking-pan. Cut out the hard 
part from the 6tem end, and into each cavity put 
a piece of butter, season with pepper or salt and 
a teaspoonful of sugar, and, if you like, a tea- 
spoonful of Onion-juice and a tablespoonful of 
minced Parsley. {Sprinkle quite thickly with 
bread-crumbs, season with salt and Pepper, and 

E ut pieces of butter over the top. Bake in a 
ot oven twenty minutes. Lift the Tomatoes 
carefully on a fiat dish, pour the liquor in the 
pan about them, and serve. 

Stewed Mushrooms.— For stewing, peel 
the buttons, remove the stalks, or a part of 
them, and throw them as they are done into a 
basin of cold water with a little Lemon-juice. 
About a pint will make a nice dish, and for this 
quantity place them in a saucepan with 2 oz. 
fresh butter, the juico of half a Lemon, some 
Pepper and salt; cover the pan and let them 
simmer about half-au-hour. Now stir into them 
one teaspoonful flour, add milk in sufficient 
quantity to make the sauce of a nico consistency ; 
let it boil a minute or two—longer if the Musn> 
rooms are not tender—put in a grate of Nutmeg, 
and servo very hot. 

1383.—Preserving button Mushrooms In 
France.— Could any of your readers give me a (rood 
recipe for preserving button Mushrooms in the manner 
bottled by the French ?—E. G. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

MANAGEMENT OF AURICULAS FOR 
SHOW. 

Will you kindly give me instructions how to 
grow Auriculas, when cuttings should be taken, 
and general management throughout the year ? 
What sized pots will they require ?—G. B. 

* # * The Auricula was cultivated for show 
purposes early in the present century, and has 
always been much grown by the owners of 
small gardens, owing to the small space the 
plants occupy. A nice collection of show’ Auri¬ 
culas can be grown in a garden frame 8 feet long 
by 6 feet wide. Many of the growers prefer 
their frames 4 feet wide, but this is immaterial. 
The lights should not be too heavy, and at all 
seasons the plants ought to be placed near the 
glass, in order that they may have the advan¬ 
tage of a free circulation of air. Plenty of fresh 
air and perfect cleanliness are required for the 
health and longevity of thiB choice alpine plant. 
Another point is careful attention to watering, 
especially in the autumn. Much water causes 
many plants to throw up autumn trusses which 
would not otherwise do so. A correspondent 
(“ G. B.”) asks when cuttings should be taken. 
To be correct, Auriculas are propagated from 
offsets, never from cuttings. It requires some 
skill, with a considerable amount of patience, 
to get up a stock of some varieties from offsets; 
on the other hand, certain sorts are propagated 
very rapidly. I have known a vigorous plant 
flower freely every year, but throw no offsets. 
Au old florist, one of the olden time, pointed 
out to me & fine plant of Stretch’s Alex¬ 
ander. He had grown it for years. It 

was a healthy, sound plant, but it had 
made no increase. Mr. Peter Campbell, of 
Falkirk, raised two very fine deep red self 
Auriculas ; they were both from the same 
parentage, an old, rather curious variety, 
Berry’s Lord Lee. One of them, the Marquis 
of Lome, proved very productive and vigorous 
in growth ; the other, Duke of Argyle, was 
quite the reverse. I do not know anyone who 
can grow the last-named satisfactorily ; whereas 
the former is in almost every collection. I 
raised a seedling white edge which was thought 
so highly of when it was first exhibited that it 
won the premium as the best Auricula in the 
National Society’s exhibition. It is a very 
small-growing plant; but I was able to get 60 
plants from it in five years. Acme, a fine white 
edge, is most prolific in off-sets, and John 
Simonite, another white edge of good quality, 
seldom produces any. The offsets should be 
removed from the plant as soon as they have 
formed some roots at their base. They should 
never be put into a heated house or pit. Let 
them be planted in fine soil round the edges of 
small flower-pots, and be placed in frames or close 
handlights. It is well to keep them in a close 
place for two or three weeks until the new roots 
are formed, when they may be gradually inured 
to more air. When offsets are well established 
repot them singly into small pots; as a rule thumbs 
are large enough, small 60’s.being too large/ For 
the smaller growing Mtfrfalies large fib's, are 
Digitized by VjOUQle 


quite large enough to flower them in ; small 
48’s for the larger size. It is very easy to 
over-pot an Auricula, and if this happens the 
plant never does well; but the mistake is 
seldom made the other w*ay, unless the plants 
are neglected and left, as some careless florists 
do, for two years without being repotted. An 
Auricula offset will take eighteen months to grow 
into a full flowering plant. There is a wide 
difference in the culture of the plants now and 
the primitive though kindly way in which the 
old florists treated them. The amateur florist 
has an elegant little greenhouse constructed for 
his plants, span-roofed, if possible, light and 
well ventilated, where he can get amongst them 
in all kinds of weather; whereas the florist of 
two generations ago was content to shelter his 
favourites under wooden shutters. No wonder 
the leaves were a sickly green, the stems drawn 
up weakly, and the flowers of small size. First- 
rate Auriculas can be grown and flowered in 
frames if it is not intended to exhibit them, but 
where they are grown specially for exhibition 
they must be at a certain state of excellence by 
a certain date, and if the season is late they 
cannot be produced without a little artificial 
heat to keep the temperature well above the 
freezing-point. 

On the other hand, it must ever be remem¬ 
bered that the Auricula dislikes to be forced in 
any way, and if the plants are put into a green¬ 
house they should not have a high minimum 
temperature. They must be grown on gently 
from the first week in February, merely using 
the heating apparatus to keep frost from them, 
and the closer the plants can be put up to the 
glass the better they will be. Even before the 
corolla expands, the plants require to be shaded 
from bright sunshine. A light scrim or tiffany is 
the best material; it ought to be made so as to 
run up and down on rollers easily. A perfectly 
formed Auricula truss should consist of not more 
than eleven pips. Seven to nine form a good 
truss. A score or more are sometimes formed, 
but in that case the imperfect pips (those near 
the centre are usually the worst) should be 
removed with a pair of sharp-pointed scissors. 
Badly formed or irregularly marked pips tell 
against an exhibitor, if they are counted at all, 
and they ought to be removed. 

Jas. Douglas. 

Two new Zonal Pelargoniums.— 

General Campbell is a fine variety, the flowers 
clear salmon, with a white eye. His very free, 
has immense truss and pip, of good form and 
substance, and is quite distinct. A decided 
acquisition to the salmon-coloured flowers.- 
This is one of the last of those raised by the late 
Mr. W. B. Miller, and sent out by Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham. Mrs. D’Ombrain is one of 
Messrs. J. Pearson and Sons’ set of 1895. It is 
a very refined-looking flower, pale blush at the 
margin of the pip, deeping to rich salmon in the 
centre. The plant is of excellent habit.— 
D. B. C. 

Lilium Henry! has been aptly called an orange- 
yellow L. speciosum, but it is besides endowed with great 
vigour and stature. Some of the strongest growths are 
between 7 feet and 8 feet in height, and have from twenty 
to thirty flowed and buds upotoi them; It is a grand and 
stately Lily, and distinct from all others. 


DRY WEATHER FLOWERS. 

Looking round at the flowers that still yield us 
something to cut, I note the following—viz., 

Achillea ptarmica. —One of the most abun¬ 
dant of white flowers and specially useful for 
floral decorations. The flowers are of the purest 
white, and although the drought has dwarfed 
the growth, it is producing quite as much bloom 
as in more favourable seasons. 

Asters, planted out early on good soil, have 
grown well, and show the effect of drought very 
little, although up to the preeent they have had 
no artificial watering since the first week they 
were put out. The varieties of Comet are 
especially good and just starting to flower 
freely. 

Carnations have flowered well, but the great 
heat renders the blooms of short duration. 
Anyone requiring a quantity of bloom for cut¬ 
ting or border decoration should grow a quantity 
from seed, as good strains yield a large 
percentage of double flowers, and the plants 
are more vigorous than those grown from 
cuttings or layers. 

Coreopsis lanceolata, a rich golden-yellow 
flower on good long footstalks, is one of the best 
of cut flowers for effect. I have out an 
enormous lot of bloom from my plants, and still 
they show no sign of giving out. 

Echinops ritro, a blue, Thistle-like flower, 
is very distinct, and appears to defy the 
drought. 

Everlasting Peas, both white and pink, are 
flowering splendidly, being deep rooters, and do 
not seed so freely as Sweet Peas. 

Gaillardias have withstood the drought as 
well as any plant I have, and are looking quite 
luxuriant without any artificial watering. The 
annual kinds, such as G. Lorenziana, the flowers 
of which are beautifully quilled, are especially 
useful for cut-flower decoration. 

Gladiolus in many varieties appear quite at 
home in the drought. I plant in rows 2 feet 
apart on well-ennched and deeply-cultivated 
soil, and they are treated to a fresh piece of 
land every season. I plant in March and lift 
the end of October, ana treat them both winter 
and summer very similar to a crop of Potatoes ; 
they give a magnificent display of spikes of 
bloom. 

Heltanthus multiflorus is now crowded 
with buds and blossoms. It requires trans¬ 
planting every year to fresh soil as it soon 
exhausts the soil in its immediate vicinity, and 
in seasons like the present soon gives up flower¬ 
ing if on hard, poor ground. 

Harpalitm rigidum is a capital plant for 
cutting or for brilliant effect in the garden, but 
must have good rich, deep soil and be trans¬ 
planted every year. Those on new ground are 
now looking well; those left on old beds are 
simply scorched up. 

Petunias, single and double, are about the 
best of what are termed bedding plants to resist 
drought and give brilliant colour in seasons like 
this. 

Veronicas in several varieties are now flower¬ 
ing well, and greatly help to keep up the floral 
display. In the South of England many of the 
hall-hardy onett grow into ve^y fine bushes. 

jt • i -. J. G., GoAport. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

. The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) where well 
done, will be a bright feature in the conservatory now, 
when other things are getting more or less shabby. This 
evergreen bulbous plant is not difficult to manage if the 
right course is adopted. It may be grown well in loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, tne potato be well-drained and the bulbs 
not buried more than half their depth. Should not be 
repotted without it is absolutely necessary. Should be 
worked on the same principle as is found to suit the 
Kucharis Lily—i.e., shift on without much disturbance 
of the bulbs, and in a few years, if we start with young 
bulbs, we shall have splendid specimens that will be masses 
of bright colour through the autumn. We always find 
that tne best way to insure every* bulb flowering is to place 
the plants out in the sunshine in July and not overw*ater, 
nor yet let them suffer for want of it. When the flower- 
spikes show move to greenhouse or conservatory. Fifty 
years ago this bulb used to be grown in the stove. But it 
does better under cool treatment. Tree Carnations for 
winter-blooming should have the Anal shift. Weakly 
plants cannot produce many blossoms, but two-year-old 
plants in 8-inch pots will produce lots of bloom for cutting. 
The plants may remain out till the blossoms are showing, 
or till the weather necessitates housing. To do these 
things really well a small house should be given up to 
them. A light structure with a night temperature of 
50 degs to 56 degs w ill bring out their capabilities. Some¬ 
what similar conditions will suit the winter-flow*ering 
Zonal Pelargoniums, which are most bright and useful 
when their requirements are understood. If Bouvardias 
have been planted out either on south borders or in frames 
under glass, they should be lifted soon, placed in suitable 
sized pots, and be kept close and shaded till the roots get 
into action Bgain. It is best not to drive this work off 
too late, os then the plants are longer getting established, 
and will not do so well. A large sto:k of winter-blooming 
plants should be got together now, and be kept cool for 
the present- Dutch bulbs for early blooming should soon 
be potted. Tea Roses should be potted or top-dressed, 
ana any necessary pruning done. 

Unheated Conservatory. 

Lilies and Tuberous Begonias are still charming. I notice 
that the various Lilies, such os auratum and speciosum, 
often do better with people who cannot use fire-neat than 
where the conservatories are heated. These plants do not 
want heat of any kind; they are better without it, and 
neither should the house during summer be altogether 
closed, and when frost comes, if the bulbs are covered 
with Cocoa-fibre or dry Bracken they will be quite safe 
anywhere. The Andromedas are pretty plants for winter 
in the cold house. A. floribunda is generally covered 
with white flowers through the autumn. The Gold and 
Silver Tree Ivies are also charming, either grow*n as stan¬ 
dards or pyramids. Tea and Noisette Roses may cover 
the roof and every other point of vantage. We generally 
get the finest and most fragrant blooms from plants grown 
under glass without fire-heat. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The buds of the incurved varieties may be taken now. 
The buds of the Japanese varieties are now swelling fast 
and Btimu’ants in a moderate way may be used. Top- 
dressings also may be given and w*ell pressed down. Old 
turf in a rather rough state will form a good top- 
dressing. A little old manure may be added for those 
varieties which can assimilate strong food. Prompt and 
careful tying is necessary to prevent damage from winds. 
Earwigs must be trapped persistently. We have had less 
trouble from these pests this season, and we attribute this 
in some measure to our plants being set up on boards 
which are elevated on bricks to keep them off the ground. 
There must be no crowding now. Plenty of room must 
be left to give free access to every plant. The watering 
will require special care now, as dryness at the root means 
loss of foliage at the bottom, and too much water will 
result in loss of tone and colour. Tap each pot before 
watering. This is the best test. 

Ripening Grapes. 

All late Grapes should be ripe by the end of September 
if they are to keep well. A little warmth in the pipes in 
damp weather will be a great help not only in finishing the 
bernes but in the ripening of the wood. The borders, 
especially if inside, should not be allowed to get drv, and 
after the last watering give a good mulch of long,'fairly 
clean litter. This will, by checking evaporation, keep 
down damp in the house, which is very necessary where 
Grapes are expected to keep some time. A stray lateral 
will do no harm, but if the old leaves are in good condition 
it will be better not to permit much young growth now, 
as it only encourages late root action, which has no value. 

Lifting Vine-roots. 

Where the Vines are in bad condition a very great 
improvement can be effected by lifting the roots and 
bringing them near the surface. In the case of 
early Vines, where the Grapes are nit, the work may be 
done now. Tf the foliage is still green shade the house 
and use the syringe freely to keep the leaves fresh as long 
as possible. In making new borders avoid using much 
manure when the soil is naturally of a retentive character 
Where the subsoil is gravel or chalk manures will do less 
harm. 

Window Gardening. 

Repot Freesias, but leave outside for a time. These are 
charming room bulbs, very cheap and not difficult to grow. 
Place eight bulbs in a 5-inch pot and fust cover them. 
Give weak liquid-manure to Scarborough Lilies now throw- 
ingup flow*er-spikes. Theearly-floweringChrysanthemums, 
such as Madame Desgrange and others, are now nicely in 
bloom. Good plants can be grow*n in 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
Keep window-boxes bright as long os possible by giving 
liquid-manure twice a week. Dead blossoms and leaves 
must be removed frequently*. 


In cold or northern district* the operation* rtf erred 
to IFoH: ” may be done from ten day* to 

g f hxter than i* here indicated with equally good 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Continue to take cuttings of bedding plants if they can be 
obtained without spoiling the effect of the garden. In the 
case of “ Geraniums,” the old plants of Eome kinds will 
have to be saved, as the plants have not made much 
growth, and it will be difficult to get the usual number of 
cuttings from them. Finish budding Roses, if not already 
done. Dwarf Briers in a season like the present will take 
better now than earlier during the drought All who 
have the means should propagate Roses; the home-raised 

f ilants often do better than those purchased. The blooms 
rom the undisturbed maiden plants are always fine. If 
mildew* makes its appearance, dust with sulphur or syringe 
with a sulphur and hme w ash, which anyone can make By 
putting 1 lb. of sulphur and the same quantity of lime in a 
gallon of water, and after straining place in bottles to be 
ready for use when required. A quarter of a pint, or in bad 
cases half-a-pint, of the sulphur mixture should be placed in 
each gallon of water, and be applied with the syringe. Pre¬ 
pare beds for Roses and Carnations. A little soot willbe useful 
for the latter, and in difficult situations work in some good 
loam and old cow-manure. Where the soil is light, road- 
Bcrapings or some heavy loam may be worked into the 
beds both for Carnations and Pansies. In hot soils it w*ill 
be better to trust to seedling Pansies for bedding; they 
possess more vigour, and really make charming masses. 
The seeds may be sown now* for spring planting. 

Fruit Garden. 

Teaches under glass from which the fruit has been 
gathered should have all surplus growth removed. This 
may go as far as to thin out 6ome of the larger shoots 
w'here there are young shoots to fill in. Keep the 
inside borders moist, or the roots will suffer and the buds 

3 * later on. Very few realise what a lot of water inside 
ers take, both of Vines and Peaches ; but both Peach 
and Vine roots will travel a long distance in search of 
food. Young Teach-trces which are too gross in habit 
may have the roots checked now by digging a trench in 
front of the trees and lifting the extremities of the roots; 
the pruning the roots will get in the operation will give 
suffle ient check in most cases. Lime-rubble or old mortar 
may be worked into new borders with advantage. Lime 
is necessary for stone fruits, and it corrects the acidity of 
the soil. Wood-ashes are useful correctives for Vine-bor¬ 
ders, and may be lightly forked into the surface or mixed 
with the Foil in making new borders. Late Peaches ripen¬ 
ing on walls should be exposed to t he sunshine by removal, 
if necessary, of a leaf or two. Outdoor Peaches have done 
well this season where watered sufficiently. Cut out the 
old wood from Raspberries, and thin the young shoots to 
four or five to each clump. Where the autumn Raspberries 
have been mulched and kept fairly moist the crop is good 
and will soon begin to ripen. These ought to be more 
grown, as they do not take up much space. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Cucumbers in efficiently-heated house for winter 
supply. Telegraph is a good variety. Bottom-heat will 
be necessary to keep them good all the winter, and a night 
temperature of 65 degs. will be necessary. The growth 
must be kept thin by pinching with the thumb ana finger 
rather than pruning with the knife. Clear off all exhausted 
Peas, dig the land, sow Spinach or late Turnips or plant 
Coleworts or Cabbages. Peas have generally been a poor 
crop this season : the drought has been too severe ana too 
prolonged. Make up Mushroom-beds in any out-of-the- 
way shady corner where a heap of litter may be tolerated. 
Have the Mushroom-house thoroughly cleared out and 
lime-washed. During September beds may be made up in 
the house, as the fly will not be troublesome after this 
date. Pull up and harvest spring-sown Onions, hoe the 
land over deeply, and plant Cabbages in drills. Keep the 
hoe at work among grow ing crops and dig all vacant land 
ready for cropping. Lift al Potatoes which are sufficiently 
ripened, as t he rams, when they come, will be sure to cause 
second growth. 8ow a few Tomato-seeds to raise plants 
for planting in early house later on. Gather Tomatoes 
outside before frost is expected. Sow Brown Cos Lettuce 
to stand the winter in the seed-bed. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extract*from a Garden Diary from August 29th 

to September 5th. 

We are still taking every opportunity to increase our 
stock of cuttings of bedding “Geraniums" and various 
other useful plants, including Fuchsias, Pentstemons, 
AntirrhinuinB, etc. The last-named have been assorted in 
colours (yellow*, white, and crimson), and are found very 
useful for massing, and thomrh these come fairly true from 
seeds, yet cuttings of the best plants are rather more 
reliable. Sowed more Mignonette in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. Finished potting Strawberries for forcing ; 6-inch 
pots are the size used. Smaller plants require so much 
attention in watering on shelves under glass, aYid larger 
pots than 6 inches are too cumbersome to move about. The 
plants are stood thinly on coal-ash beds, and all runners 
are pinched off when seen. Strawberries are always potted 
very firmly, and only one crown is permitted to each 
plant; surplus crowns, if any show*, are removed with a 
sharp knife. Finished potting up Aruin Lilies; they are 
growing freely, but if left much longer would feel check 
more, as the roots would have to be reduced to get them 
into the pots we use, which are limited in size. Potted on 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Cyclamens; we grow a good 
many of these, and shift on as requiredj taking the largest 
plants first. All the double white Primulas are now in 
5-inch pots. A few of the strongest plants will finally go 
into 6-inch pots and will make fine plants. Opened out 
Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter blooming, and 
picked off all flower-buds. Shook out and repotted 
Show Pelargoniums; they w*ill remain in cold frame for a 
time whilst root-making. Gathered Apples and Pears 
as they became fit Sowed Chervil and Corn Salad. 
Earthed up more Celery. Planted a pit with Ne Plus 
Ultra French Beans. Gave another turn over of the beds 
intended for Carnations and Pansies, a sprinkling of soot 
and bone-me&l being forked in at the same time. Filled a 
frame with cuttings of choice evergreens, including 
Euonymus of sorts, chiefly variegated, Aucubas, and the 
smaller forms of coniferq, of which a good many are used 
in winter for filling beds. Pot in a lot of Ivy and Honey¬ 
suckle-cuttings, including some of the Tree-Ivies, which 


are useful decorative subjects. Stirred the soil among 
young Spinach, Lettuces, Endive, Turnips, etc. Pricked 
off seedling Pansies and Violas. Made a new* plantation of 
Her Majesty Pink ; we never pipe or layer these for merely 
cutting purposes, as pulling the plants to pieces and 
planting the pieces very firmly in good land answers every 
purpose if water is given at first and a little mulch. 


FERTILISING CARNATION FLOWERS. 
Will you please tell me how to fertilise Carna¬ 
tions ? An article like the one in Gardening 
some weeks since on the fertilisation of the Pansy 
would be interesting to many.— Emerald. 

This is not a very difficult matter, though 
& little judgment and experience are advisable, 
if not actually necessary. In the first place the 
plants (if grown in pots under glass) ought to be 
as sturdy and “ hard” as possible, having been 
freely ventilated both by day and night, with 
little or no shade, and, of course, very careful 
watering. The pollen will “take” better, in¬ 
deed, if the plants are kept moderately dry at the 
root, and any appreciable amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere will be fatal to success. In 
damp or even chill weather a little fire-heat 
should be employed, and if there is a hot-water 
pipe behind the plants, the warm, dry air from 
which passes over and between the blossoms, so 
much the better. Only in a very warm and dry 
season does the Beed set and ripen properly out- 
of-doors in this country. 

There are two ways of transferring the pollen 
from the one flower to that selected for the seed 
parent. It may be done either by collecting 
the pollen on the point of a small camel-hair 
brush or “ pencil,” and with this applying it to 
the stigmas of the selected blossom, or the 
anthers themselves may be carefully removed by 
means of a very small pair of tweezers, and 
the pollen thus transferred directly to 
its destination. Personally, we prefer the 
latter plan as being more direct, certain, and 
making the pollen go farther than the other. 
This applies more particularly when distinct 
crosses have to be made, but where the object 
is merely to obtain a quantity of mixed seed, 
perhaps the simplest method is to get a good 
brushful of pollen and dab it on tne stigmas 
indiscriminately, picking up more as you go 
wherever obtainable. 

The stigmas, which are slight, horn-like 
processes (usually of a white or purplish hoe) 
projecting from the centre of the flower, and 
generally two or three, occasionally four in 
each, are fit for impregnation when they project 
some distance from tne petals, and reflex until 
their points nearly or quite touch these again. 
The outer edge is always distinctly serrated, 
and the pollen may be successfully applied 
(under suitable conditions) to almost any part 
of the saw-like edge. The operation is best 
performed during the middle of a sunny day, 
between the hours of about 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
If the pollen “ takes ” the petals will begin to 
fade in the course of about twenty-four nouTg, 
and a day or two afterwards they should he 
carefully pulled out, and the calyx be split down 
on both sides, so as to afford no lodgment for 
moisture about the seed-pod. 

The pollon j 8 found on small club-shaped 
heads (anthers) on long and slender pedicels, 
often several in a bloom, though at other times 
there are only tw*o or three, and again they are 
frequently wanting altogether. This renders 
the work of finding pollen often rather difficult, 
especially as the antners have a knack of hiding 
themselves in odd corners behind the petals. 

As, however, the pollen is usually “ ripe - ” and 
shed some days before the stigmas of the same 
flower are ready for fertilisation, the former has 
to be obtained from another bloom, and the 
precious dust must therefore be secured and 
made use of in good time, or it becomes lost. 
Some varieties afford pollen much more freely 
than others ; one of the most productive in this 
respect is Mrs. Reynolds Hole, but Uriah Pike, 
Duke of York, the Old Clove, and many others 
are fairly well furnished. 

After fertilising keep the plants dry, both at 
the root and overhead, with plenty of air and no 
shade, and when the ‘ * pods ” turn yellow and 
show signs of splitting at the apex gather them 
and finish off in a cardboard or paper-lined box 
in a sunny window, shaking out the seed when 
ripe, and storing it in paper packets in a dry 
place. If saved early it may be sown when 
ripe, but April is the best month for sowing 
the seed of tnese charming plants. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE. 

The contour and general appearance of this well- 
known Orchid are well depicted in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, but the spike from which 
it was taken is not quite large enough to show 
the real capabilities of the plant. O. grande 
must be certainly reckoned as the finest autumn¬ 
flowering Odontoglossum in existence. It is a 
strong-growing plant with deep green leaves 
and pseudo-bulbs growing very closely together. 
The flower-spikes are produced at tho time the 
pseudo-bulbs are finishing their growth, being 
at first encased in a greenish sheath. The num¬ 
ber of flowers produced on each varies from 
three to eight, the latter number not often 
being exceeded. Each blossom will measure 
from 5 inches to 6 inches across the petals, 
which, as well as the sepals, are of a bright 
ellow more or less heavily blotched with 
right chestnut. The lip is yellowish-white in 
ground colour with a few brown spots and 
markings, and the whole flower has a glossy, 
shining appearance as though varnished. The 
flowers last from three weeks to a month in 
perfect condition, and no harm will accrue to 
tho plants by their being retained, provided 


the cool end of the Cattleya-house. An 
abundant and constant supply of fresh air is an 
important detail in growing 0. grande, the 
foliage under this treatment taking on a russety 
look that indicates vigorous health, the flowers, 
too, being of better colour and having more 
substance than if the plants are grown in a very 
close house. 

0. grande is more constant in its time of 
growing and blooming than most kinds, and 
usually rests awhile after flowering. During 
this period very little water will suffice for it, 
just enough to keep the bulbs plump, but while 
growing freely it requires an ample supply. 
Like all others, 0. grande has its insect enemies, 
and these must of course be kept under by the 
usual means. I know of no other kind that is 
so attractive to slugs and small snails, and the 
closest attention is noeded while the spikes are 
forming. Small pieces of Carrot or Potato laid 
about near the plants sometimes lure them 
away, but usually these pests prefer the succu¬ 
lent young spikes and bulbs of the Orchids ; so 
frequent examination with a light in the even¬ 
ing must be resorted to. Although a certain 
amount of variation exists in the flowers, there 
are not many named varieties of 0. grande, the 
best possibly being 0. g. splendens, 0. g. 
superbum, and 0. g. raagnificum. The first 



Flower-spike of Odontoglossum grande. 


they are healthy and well established. O. 
grande, when imported in good condition, is 
one of the easiest of Orchids to establish, and 
I have frequently potted it up just as received, 
except that it was carefully cleaned. The 
safest plan is to lay the plants for a time on a 
moist stage, placing them in pots as soon as they 
are plumped up ana commencing to root. After 
they are established it is a very easy matter 
to keep the plants healthy, the ordinary routine 
of cool-house Orchids being all that is necessary. 
The pots should bo just large enough to take 
them easily and good drainage must be given. 
A thin layer of rough compost, consisting of 
three parts of peat to one of chopped Sphagnum 
Mos3 with a good sprinkling of rough pieces of 
charcoal or crocks is what the plants delight in, 
and while pressing this firmly enough to keep 
the pseudo-bulbs from moving, endeavour to 
have it as light and aerated as possible, the 
roots being somewhat larger than those of 
most other kinds. The summer temperatuie 
can hardly be kept too low, and the plants 
must at this season be heavily shaded, 
0. grande being found growing naturally under 
these conditions. During winter, however, the 
plants like a little more warmth than is 
afforded such species as 0. crispum and 0. 
triumphans, and if no intermediate house is at 
command, the plants will be. best arranged at 
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has purple markings in the place of the usual 
chestnut-brown, the two others being large and 
richly-coloured forms. The type is a native of 
dense forests in the neighbourhood of Guate 
mala, whence it was introduced by Mr. Skinner 
in 1839. V. 


A lost Orchid (8. B .).—By the “lost 
Cypripedium” we presume that you mean the 
rare C. Fairrieanum. Fortunately it is not lost 
to cultivation as there still exists several plants 
in more than one collection in this country. 
The plant is dwarf and compact, with leaves 
4 inches tofi inches long, and bright green. We 
should feel greatly indebted to you if y ou would 
kindly forward us a green healthy leaf of the 
plant to compare with herbarium specimens. 


Lillum auratum with 71 flowers —Enclosed 
is a photograph of a I.ilium auratuni growing in my 
garden. The plant is growing in a very windy position, 
and consequently has a post on either side of it, to which 
it is tied with raitla to protect it. The head was one com¬ 
pact mass of flowers about 15 inches square, and there 
were 71 flowers upon it.—B eatson. 

The Wild G-arden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotie Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price Its. 

Special Edition, printed at hand-prees on finest hand-made 
uaper, well bound in vellum, Ont Guinea nett. Through all 
Booksellers. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

THE SMALL ERMINE MOTH (YP0N0- 
MEUTA PADELLA). 

The foliage of many kinds of trees suffers very 
much from the attacks of the caterpillars of this 
moth. Their favourite food is the leaves of the 
Bird Cherry, but in the absence of this tree they 
have to put up with the leaves of the Apple, 
Pear, Plum, or almost any fruit-tree, Sloe, 
Whitethorn, or Euonymus. When fruit-trees 
are attacked the crop of fruit is almost certain 
to be ruined. Curiously enough, in some places 
only one kind of tree is attacked. If the Apple- 
trees are attacked the Whitethorns escape ; if 
the Whitethorns suffer the other trees are unin¬ 
jured. Trees, when badly attacked, have tho 
appearance of being much scorched. Quickset 
hedges aro sometimes entirely stripped of their 
leavesand covered withsilken webs by thesecater- 
pillars for many yards together. One of the best 
meansof destroying thisinsect is to kill the moths 
before they have laid their eggs. This is more 
practicable in the present case than it is with 
many moths, as they are easily seen on account 
of their conspicuous colouring, and they all 
make their appearance about the same time. 
As soon as any are noticed, sheets should be 
laid under the trees, and the branches beaten or 
shaken sharply, when the moths, which are very 
inactive during the day, will fall and may be 
easily killed. The webs containing the cater¬ 
pillars should be gathered or cut out of the trees ; 
but care must be taken during lhe operation, as 
the caterpillars are very likely to drop out when 
disturbed. If the webs are high up in the 
trees they may be collected by means of a few 
thorny twigs tied to tho end of a long pole, or 
the webs may bo burnt by means of a torch on 
the end of a long stick. When Hawthorn hedges 
are attacked the following mixtures should be 
applied by a gardeu engine with sufficient force 
to break the webs. Soft-soap 1 pint, i gal. of 
paraffin-oil, and 2 quarts of boiling water must 
be churned or well beaten up together for a 
quarter of an hour, and before using diluted 
with 15 gals, of water and kept well mixed ; or 
London purple or Paris green J of an oz., twice 
as much lime by measure as the London purple 
or Paris green, and 12 gals, of water ; or 1 lb. of 
soft-soap, the extract from h lb. of Quassia- 
chips, and 10 gals, of water. The moths make 
their appearance in June or July and 
deposit their eggs in a mass of twenty or 
thirty near a bud, covering them with a 
gummy substance, which, when dry, forms a 
kind of scale over them. The caterpillars 
are hatched in the course of the autumn ; but 
they remain under the scale until the young 
leaves are developing in the spring, when they 
leave their winter quarters, and at first make 
their way under the skins of the leaves, and feed 
on the interior of the leaf. When they are 
stronger they regain the surface of the leaves, 
and the sudden appearance of a swarm of cater¬ 
pillars when perhaps not one was to be seen the 
previous day is a matter of much surprise to 
those who do not know the habits of this insect. 
They now collect together, and begin to spin a 
web round a young shoot, within which they 
remain until they have eaten up all the enclosed 
leaves, when they move to another shoot and 
make a fresh and larger web ; in this way each 
family makes several webs. The cater¬ 
pillars aro generally full grown about the 
middle of June, or perhaps earlier. They 
then arrange themselves close together, 
and each encloses itself in a stout cocoon of 
white silk, within which it becomes a chrysalis. 
The cocoons are generally all finished on the same 
day. About a fortnight later the moths leave 
the cocoons. The moths measure nearly an 
inch across the wings, which are long and 
narrow. The colour of the upper pair varies 
very much, but they are usually of a leaden- 
white colour, with about thirty black dots, 
arranged in rather irregular lines near the mar¬ 
gin or the wings, which are deeply fringed. 
The general colour of the wings, however, 
varies from a pure white to a deep lead colour ; 
the number of the spots is also variable. The 
lower wings are lead colour, with a paler fringe. 
The head and body are white. The full-grov* u 
c aterpillars are about half an inch long, and are 
of a greyish-white or dirty-yellow colour. The 
head is brownish, and the body is sprinkled with 
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a number of small black spots. There is a 
larger black spot on either side of each joint, j 
The first three, then 6, 7, 8, 9, and last joints j 
bear legs. The chrysalides are reddish-brown. 
_ G. S. S. 

Elm-trees affected with disease — 

I am very anxious about some fine, well-grown 
French Elms which border an avenue. The 
bark rises, and underneath are centipedes, slugs, 
&c. Underneath this again same thing ocours 
with a white matter exuding. The evil comes 
from base of trunk and continues to rise, a 
nasty, frothy effluvia coming from the base also. 
A couple of years ago it was first noticed on one 
tree ; inside bark was painted with tar, and 
tree has since fairly recovered. Would be much 
obliged to know what treatment to pursue, as 
the evil threatens to attack the other trees also? 
{Soil is peaty and retentive of moisture, but trees 
being on slope of hill there ought to be no 
lodgment of water. I enclose leaves curled up 
by insects which have lately appeared on these 
trees.—Co. Kerry. 

* # * The leaves of your Elms have been 
attacked by one of the aphides (Tetraneura 
Ulmi), which forms the curious-looking galls on 
the leaves, within w hich they live. These would 
only affect the general health of the tree in a 
very slight degree. As 
regards the unhealthi¬ 
ness of your Elms, the 
centipedes, slugs, etc., 
which you find under 
the outer bark only 
congregate there for 
shelter, and are not the 
cause of any injury to 
the trees. We should 
remove the earth from 
the base of the trees 
to the depth of a foot or 
18 inches, and try and 
find out if the exuda¬ 
tion is from a hole or 
holes, which would, 
probably, be the work 
of insects or some kind 
of fungus. 

Wood - lice and 
horse-lice.— In reply 
to the enclosed from 
“ Novocastrian,” per¬ 
haps the truest but 
somewhat Hibernian 
way of describing the 
difference between 
wood-lice and horse-lice 
is to say that there is 
no similarity. Wood- 
lice are not really lice in 
any way. They belong 

to the same class as the Flowering-branch of 

Crustacea, as lobsters, 
crabs, prawns, and 
shrimps, and are not 

parasitic. The horse-louse belongs to the 
class Insects, which also includes butterflies, 
bees, beetles, flies, etc., is parasitic and is a 
real louse. The difference in size is very great, 
and the creatures are so unlike in form that it 
would be impossible to mistake one for the 
other. Wood-lice are sometims known as sow- 
bugs, but I have never heard them mentioned 
in connection with a horse.—G. S. S. 


ROSES, 

MUSK ROSES (ROSA MOSCHATA). 

The wild Musk Rose is found as a rambling 
shrub in Persia, Africa, and Madeira. The true 
Noisette Roses, of which Aimee Vibcrt and 
Jaune Desprez are types, are supposed to have 
originated from a cross between the Musk 
and China Roses. The Musk Roses are seldom 
seen now. Their strange Musk-like perfume 
is more noticeable when the atmosphere is still 
and moist. Most of the varieties root readily if 
put in as cuttings, and at pruning time theknife 
should be sparingly employed, merely thinning 
out the shoots if extra bushy, leaving the long 
growths they make almost untouched. We 
cannot Bay the Musk Rose is absolutely hardy, 
therefore a south or west aspect would suit 
the plants best. There are tw'o varieties which 
are classed as Hybrid Musk. These two are well 
w r orthy of a place in every garden. I give a list 
of the varieties generally cultivated at the 
present day, which I have placed in their order 
of merit. 

Eliza Merry. —The flower of this variety is 
a lovely nankeen colour, changing to white, and 
the growth is vigorous. 

Rivers’ Musk.— The colour is a pure pink, 
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the Musk Rose (Rosa moschata). From a photograph by Miss Julia Reade, 
Park House, Campaea Ashe, Wickham Market. 


1344.—Plants and incandescent gas. 

—“ R. O. L.” writes not of electric light, but of 
incandescent gas. I have an incandescent gas- 
burner in the room in which I write, also in 
another, and I think of having one in a third 
room, for I like the thing. We have the bye- 
pass. We find that if we leave the gas turned 
on from day to day in this room that there is a 
perceptible smell in the air; therefore, we & 
prefer turning the tap to put out the gas, * 
and relighting for the evening, when we can 
use the bye-pass at intervals. Perhaps a small 
amount of “R. O. L.’s”gasgets into his conser¬ 
vatory ; or can his gardener be mistaken as to 
the cause of the plants not doing so well?— 
S. P. H. 

Buddlea Lindleyana, a Chinese species of 
doubtful hardiness, is flowering now. The flowers, , 
clustered upon long slender racemes, are small individually, j 
and when first open are JPL-& reddish purpW colour, but ] 
fade to ft much lighter tint with-age. I 
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free-flow'ering as the first-named. Petals, cup¬ 
shaped and serrated. Very vigorous, and can 
be freely produced by cuttings. 

Princes.se de Nassau is a beautiful cream 
colour, changing to white ; double, but not so 
vigorous as the preceding varieties. 

Moschata alba or nivea. —This is a lovely 
single variety of very vigorous climbing habit. 
The flower is white, slightly tinged with pink, 
large and showy. A most charming variety for 
the wild garden, or grown against a pillar. 

The Garland (Hybrid Musk), fawn colour 
in bud, opening to nearly white. The flowers 
are exceedingly small, resembling the Polyantha 
Roses. They are semi-double and produced in 
immense panicles. This variety is summer 
blooming only, and would bo a good companion 
to Crimson Rambler. The growth is exceedingly * 
rampant. It should never be pruned much, * 
thinning out a shoot or two where crowded. It 
is excellent as a pillar or chain Rose. 

Madame d’Arblay (Hybrid Musk).—Colour 
delicate flesh, changing to white, 6emi-double, 
and very showy. It is, if possible, more vigorous 
than “ The Garland.” It has made enormous 
shoots this year, upwards of 8 feet in length, 
and as much as 1 \ inches in circumference. This 
is also summer blooming only. 

W. E. 1 


Roses for south aspect (Constant 
Header ).—The end of October or early in 
November is the best time to plant Roses. If 
the soil is poor add a small portion of well-rotted 
manure, and mulch heavily afterwards to 
protect the roots from frost. The following is a 
good selection. Two dozen Hybrid Perpetuals : 
Abel Grand, Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, 
Captain Christy, Comtesse de Serenye, Charles 
Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, Heinrich 

Schultheis, La France, Mrs. John Laing, Prince 
Carqille de Rohan, Merveille de Lyon, Marquis 
de Castellano, Ulrich Brunner, Senateur Vaisse, 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, Louis Van Houtte, 
Mile. Annie Wood, Mile. Marie Rady, Mme. 
Eugenie Verdier, Mme. Charles Wood, Fisher 
Holmes, Boule de Neige, Gustave Piganeau. 
One dozen Teas: Adam, Francisca Kruger, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Comtesse de NadaiUac, 
Anna Olivier, Catherine Mermet, Mme. de 
Watte ville, Mme. Lambard, Miss Ethel 

Brovvnlow, Souvenir d’Elise, Perlo des Jardins, 
and Medea. Six climbing: William Allan 
Richardson, Celine Forestier, Aimee Vibert, 

Revo d’Or, Dundee Rambler, and Alice Grey. 

Roses Bardou Job and Gloire des 
Rosomanes. —Among many autumn Roses 
now flowering these two are conspicuous alike 
in profusion and brilliance. The cooler days of 
autumn are better suited 
to them, and their semi¬ 
double flowers last longer 
at this season. Here, 
indeed, are two grand 
Roses wherewith to en¬ 
liven and put a little colour 
into the nowerless shrub¬ 
beries. They only want 
to be treated as shrubs 
and allowed to have their 
own way. 

Rose Francis 
Uubreuil is a red- 
flowered Tea that appears 
to possess more than an 
average degree of merit. 
It is certainly very much 
better than most of this 
class, which have been 
offered all too freely of 
late, but growers wisely 
have accepted but a few 
of them. Francis Dubreuil 
was raised by Dubreuil. 
Its colour is a deep crim- 
son-redshadingtoadarker 
hue in the outer petals, 
but there is no suspicious 
purple tint that makes so 
many red Teas dreary¬ 
looking. The flowers, too, 
are well formed and 
borne erect upon strong 
shoots. It is a beauti¬ 
ful Rose, and we recom¬ 
mend our readers to give 
it a trial, ami we shall watch its behaviour 
another year. 

Rose Mrs. John Laing.— As a good all-round 
Rose this has few equals. The size Is large enough and 
shape perfect. It grows with particular freedom, is 
almost proof against mildew, highly fragrant, and a per¬ 
petual bloomer. 

Rose Laurette Messimy.— This very distinct 
Rose is one of the more recent of the China 6orts and 
is not too well known. Its rose-shaded yellow' blossoms 
are exceedingly pretty. It is free-flowering and valuable 
for planting in a mass. 


v 

* 
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Tufted Pansy Christiana.— This is a 
fine bedding kind, its beautifully tufted and 
compact habit rendering it invaluable for this 
purpose. The flowers are largo and freely' pro¬ 
duced, the colour being best described as creamy- 
white, with an orange blotch in the centre. 
Growers on the look-out for a good exhibition 
sort would bo well advised to secure this variety, 
a spray of six blossoms arranged with Pansy 
foliage being very striking and effective. The 
cooler woathcr of the last few days has proved 
beneficial to all Pansies, and to this one in par¬ 
ticular, from which I have just gathered some 
of the best blossoms of the season.—D. B. C. 

Plumbago Larpentae is quite as distinct and 
handsome with its deep gentian-blue flowers as its lighter- 
tinted relative in greenhouses, but unfortunately it does 
not flower with the same freedom. It is, however, quite 
hardy and blooms persistently throughout the autumn 

months. Original from 
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FRUIT. 

CHERRIES. 

The accompanying illustration is of a tree of the 
White Heart Cherry. The tree is 14 yards 
across, and Mr. Brown, who kindly sent the 
photograph, says :—“ I should think I have had 
about 40 lb. of fruit off this tree this season.” 
“ D.” writes as follows about the Cherry : 

In Kent and the lower parts of Hertfordshire 
Cherries are largely grown as standards in 
orchards, but in gardens they are generally 
trained to walls, not so much, perhaps, for the 
sake of shelter as to have them in a position 
where the fruit can be protected from birds. 
Taking the earliest first, the one I would 
recommend is Governor Wood, which is a most 
prolific kind, and bears medium-sized fruit of a 
pale yellowish-white, suffused with colour on 
the side next the sun, the juice, of which this 
Cherry is full, being very sweet and delicious. 
The next to ripen after this is the Frogmore 
Bigarreau, which is a little larger and brighter 
than the foregoing, and, like the old Bigarreau, 


period referred to, it is necessary to train 
the trees to a wall or fence, that with a 
north, north-west, or north-east aspect ( 
being the most suitable, and if the young Bhoots 
are allowed a little freedom to grow out as 
breastwood much time will be saved in tying 
them in, and they will bear heavily and keep 
cleaner and more free from insects through the 
washing they get. Morello Cherries also do 
remarkably well grown as dwarf standards or 
loose espaliers, with the main branches just 
held to strained wires, which is a good plan of 
growing them, as they may be protected easily 
when in flower or fruit—in the first case by 
sticking a few evergreen branches along their 
sides, and in the latter by dropping nets over 
the tops. All that MorelloCherries require in the 
way of pruning when grown loosely is just an 
annual thinning out to prevent them becoming 
too dense, as, unlike the dessert sorts, they 
must not be spurred or have the shoots stopped, 
but left to grow full length. 

“The most favourable situation for the 
dessert sorts is south-east or south-west, but it 
is always advisable to have some in different 


SCALE ON VINES. 

My early Vines, now just finished, have been 
affected all the season as per accompanying 
leaves. The berries were good and of good 
flavour, but the top of the bunch looked as if 
mildowed. We have had a great deal of rain 
and the house is not water-tight. Is this the 
cause or what ?—N. 

The trouble had been caused by brown 
scale. The leaves sent were thickly coated by 
the at one time sticky excretions from the scale, 
some of which were still clinging to the foot¬ 
stalks. Although in a wretched plight, the 
remedy is far simpler than would have been the 
case if mildew had been responsible for the mis¬ 
chief. Syringing with hot-water and petroleum 
quickly clears a tree of this pest if applied anytime 
after the leaves aro fallen. Inthecaseof the Grape- 
Vine, petroleum in any form is somewhat risky, 
as it is liable to penetrate through the porous 
bark to the sap vessels and cripple, if not actually 
destroy, the rods. Much good would be done 
by at once sponging the larger or primary leaves 
with hot soapy-water so as to get ria of the 



The White Heart Cherry in bloom. From a photograph by Mr. Arthur”Brown, Mornington Villa, New Wanstead. 


of exquisite flavour. Black Eagle and Knight's 
Early Black come in ouickly after, the 
first named being a small kind with very 
black, shining fruit, that is sweet and 
agreeable, and Knight’s is the same in colour, 
but much larger, and not equal in flavour, 
as it is more fleshy and less sweet in the 
juice. To come in after theso none are equal to 
the Elton, which is the most showy and best of 
all Cherries, as the fruit is large and high 
coloured and very rich in the flesh. As a black 
companion to this, ripening at the same time, 
the Tartarian is the best, the fruit being large 
and conical and deep blue-black in colour. 
Although there are many others of the dessert 
kinds, those mentioned above are the most dis¬ 
tinct and desirable, and for cooking, till the 
Morello3 come in, none are equal to the May 
Duke, which is a prodigious bearer, and the 
fruit will hang a long time. The Morello is 
quite indispensable, and is the most serviceable 
of all Cherries, as it may be used in such a 
variety of ways, and its season is a prolonged 
one. By keeping the trees dry the fruit 
will remain sound and good till very late in 
the autumn, and the longer, in reason, it 


the betteij 
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aspects, as when frost comes with wind from 
one quarter and kills the blossom, it often 
escapes in the other, and not only that, but a 
longer succession of fruit is maintained. To 
keep the spurs close to the wall, which is the 
only way of taking full advantage of the shelter, 
the shoots the trees make during the summer 
should bo pinched back about the middle of 
July, when they will form fruit buds at the 
base. Although Cherries do fairly well in 
almost any soil, that of a light sandy nature 
suits them best, and, therefore, in planting the 
voung trees, they should be started by having a 
barrow-load or so of sharp turfy loam to each, 
in which they will root and soon makosome fine 
shoots. These ought to be laid in full length, 
and not stopped, or shortened at any time till 
they have filled the allotted space and met the 
others trained at their sides. For destroying 
green or black-fly on the trees, to which insects 
they are very subject when the shoots are young 
and tender, there is nothing so safe as Tobacco- 
water, in which the points may be dipped.” 

Apple Red Astrachan—Although not of high 
flavour, this Apple deserves to be more grown than it is 
at present. The tree as a bush does not require a large 
amount of ’•pace ; it crops well.—E. 


coating of filth that hinders them from pet form¬ 
ing their proper functions, but the cleansing 
process must be largely deferred till the winter. 
After the pruning has been done, bunch the rods 
together and enclose with mats, thick canvas, 
and such like, then give the old scale-infested 
roof a thorough cleansing with the petroleum, soft - 
soap, and hot water mixture previously alluded 
to. The petroleum should be kept from collecting 
on the top and being used at too great a strength 
by means of the syringe driving it downwards. 
Also wash the glass and dress all the brickwoik 
with hot limewash. The rods may then be 
uncovered, roughly cleared of loose bark, and 
receive at least two good scrubbings with hot 
soapy water. Afterwards dress with Gishurst 
compound, dissolved and diluted according to 
instructions on each box (any seedsman would 
supply it), and well mixed with clayey water. 
Brush this well into every probable lurking- 
place of scale. Some few may escape the most 
drastic measures of cleansing, and a close look¬ 
out should be kept during the growing season 
for any that find their way to the leaf-stalks. 
If there is an inside border, remove the surface- 
soil after the other work has been done and top- 
dress with a;rjpjb.fpapny. compost. 
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margined blue), Border Witch (white edged and 
flushed blue), Rosea Pallida (blush, very chaste), 
Mrs. C. F. Gordon (alternately marked deep 
blue and white, very fine), Ethel Hancock (pure 
white), Blue Cloud (white, edged blue), Bullion 
(deep yellow), and Violetta (small 
yellow 


Various queries (West Riding , York¬ 
shire ). —1, The rail way-sleepers will make a 
very good fence. Better have wires strained 
along the fence for the trees to be trained to, so 
that the branches do not actually touch the 
fence. By-and-bye the effect of the dressing the 
sleepers have received will pass away, and then 
no harm will be done. 2, Better have the 
sleepers placed close together to stop all draught 
through, which is injurious when the growth is 
young in spring. 3, It would bo an advantage 
to have a board fastened to the top as a coping, 
projecting say 4 inches on each side. 4, Plums, 
Apples, and Pears would be the most likely to 
succeed. You might try an Apricot and a 
Peach or two on the east side, but the hardier 
fruits will do best. The limestone soil is just 
suitable for stone fruits, and being so well 
sheltered trees ought to do well. 5, At the 
north end plant Poplars next the boundary to 
grow up quick. We like the silvery foliage of the 
Abele Poplar, and it grows fast. Inside the 
Poplars plant a few Pinua austriaca aud P. 
Laricio, with two or three Hollies and a Lawson 
Cypress or two. When the Poplars are no 
longer required they may be cut down, but the 
effect of the silvery foliage behind the dark¬ 
leaved Pines is so good that there is not likely 
to be any hurry in their removal. You have the 
making of a good garden 

New Carnations. The new Mahn-mon Carnations 
raised by Mr. Martin R. Smith in his garden at Hayes, 
Kent, comprising Lady Grimston, Trumpeter, Prune 
Minister, Lord Uoseberv, and the pure white NellGwynne, 
have passed into the hands of Mr. J. Douglas, of Great 
Bookham, and will be distributed in the autumn of the 
present year. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE TIGER LILIES. 

A splendid autumn flower is the Tiger Lily 
(Lilium tigrinum), and fortunately, as far as we 
can see, it is not prone to disease, as the white 
Lily (L. candidum), for instance. It is not expen¬ 
sive, as the bulbs aro asked for largely, and 


' ’1 white, flushed 

lower petal, fragrant and free flower- 
_„ 0 ,_ _ r elve exhibition varieties: Cottage 

Maid (alternately marked purple-violet and 
bluish-lavender), Nellie (cream-white), White 
Duchess (white, edged blue, very refined), 
Florizel (blush-lilac), A. J. Rowberry (rich deep 
raylessj yellow), Lemon Queen, Sirs. C. F. 
Gordon, Border Witch, Princess Beatrice Mrs. 
A. M. Young (blotched blackish-violet and deep 
lavender), Goldfinch (deep yellow, with a broad 
margin of purplish-blue), and Lord Salisbury 
(enormous flower, colour light yellow, with bold 
rays). There are a few new sorts of exceptional 
merit certificated this season, but as it is impos¬ 
sible to know by whom they are to be distributed, 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


A group of Tiger Lilies. 


THE MEXICAN ORANGE-FLOWER 
(CHOISYA TERNATA). 

This beautiful shrub is hardier than is commonly 
supposed, and withstood the severe winter of 
1894—189.5 with little damage, especially in the 
more southern parts of the country. It, how¬ 
ever, came-through tho severe winter even in 
northerly counties, and other shrubs supposed 
to be far hardier wore killed. The Choisya is 
such a delightful shrub that we hope it will be 
planted more largely. It is pleasing in growth, 
leafage, and blossom, the pure white Hawthoru- 


hence their price is moderate. For giving rich 
beauty to the garden in September no bulbous 
plant is more valuable, and no way is better to 
plant it than as a group, as shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. No garden should be 
without this favourite, and choose the variety 
splendens, which has finer flowers than the 
ordinary kind. It will grow 6 feet or more in 
height, and bear a wealth of brilliant orange- 
scarlet flowers, enriched with deep coloured 
spots. 

Another fine kind, earlier than splendens, is 
Fortunei. The double-flowered Tiger Lily we 
do not care for. 

A sandy loam is undoubtedly the best soil 
for the Tiger Lily, and it enjoys a rather shel¬ 
tered position, especially one in wdiich the back¬ 
ground is shrubs to throw into bold relief the 
sumptuous flowers. 


Planting small beds (Sabrina).— Her¬ 
baceous plants, including Michaelmas Daisies 
and bulbs, will make the beds gay for the greater 
part of the year, although this form of planting 
is not suitable for formal beds. A border 
backed up by shrubs, hedge, or a wall may be 
made to yield abundance of flower, and is quite 
the right situation for such a class of plant. 
Formal beds require planting at least twice 
yearly to secure a good effect. For spring, 
bulb3 such as Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
and Crocus can be used with good effect, either 
in masses by themselves, or mixed with other 
things like Forget-me-nots, Aubrietias, Silene, or 
Arabis. Wallflowers and Pansies, too, make a 
brilliant display when properly tended. For 
the summer the beds must be replanted with 
suitable plants. Begonias, tuberous and fibrous- 
rooted, cannot be surpassed for effect. Pansies, 
“ Geraniums,” Lobelias, and Fuchsias are also 
much admired. Small shrubs for tho winter have 
much to recommend them, and are easily man¬ 
aged when once a stock is secured. 

Pansie3 for bedding and exhibition 

(Amateur ).—A distinction between Tufted 


Rudbeckia speci- 
osa. —This Cone-flower 
is undoubtedly ono of the 
finest of hardy border 
plants we have under cer¬ 
tain conditions. Being 
a surface-rooting plant it 
quickly suffers from the 
want of moisture during a 
spell of dry weather if the 
situation is a dry one. In 
that case water must be 
freely given to obtain any¬ 
thing like a representative 
growth and afterwards a 
full crop of flower. By supplying moisture when 
required, my clumps of this plant are fully a 
yard across, the individual flower-stems 2 feet 
high. Planted alternately with Aster Amellus 
bessarabicus the rich orange-yellow of the 
Rudbeckia contrasts favourably with the purple 
of the Aster.—E. 


Flowering-shoot of the Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ten ata). 


scented flowers in fine contrast to tho glossy 
green leafage. The flowers are not unlike in 
aspect those of the Orange, hence the English 
name, the shrub having come to us from 
Mexico, where it is found abundantly on the hill¬ 
sides. It is not, however, wise to risk it in too 
exposed positions,^ jn a | from 
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IRIS KiEMPFERI IN A SURREY 
GARDEN. 

This Iris, seen at its best, is certainly one of 
the finest of garden flowers. It is only when 
one sees specimens several feet across in a 
vigorous condition that one is able to realise the 
true decorative worth of Krempfer's Iris. The 
species that seems to havo most affinity, both 
structurally and otherwise, with this Japan Iris 
is our yellow native I. Pseud-acorus, which, as 
your readers are aware, is invariably found 
growing where the roots can at all times find an 
abundant supply of moisture. Iris Kiempferi is 
found growing under similar conditions in its 
native land, and this is one reaeon why this 
lovely species is not so frequently to 1 e seen in 
a thriving condition in English gardens. In a 
moist summer the plants do very well when 
grown in an ordinary border, but a hot, 
parching season like that we are passing through 
lowers their vitality, and they gradually die 
away. To induce perennial vigour in this Iris, 
the conditions that form its growth must, if 
they do not naturally exist, be created. Where 
ornamental pieces of water exist there ought 
to be no difficulty in making this fine species 
quite at home. Planted on the edge thereof, the 
roots, even in the driest of summers, can find 
sufficient moisture to keep the foliage in a 
healthy growing condition. It is in tnis way 
that the greatest measure of success is obtained 
in Mr. Wilson’s Wisley garden. Growing under 
such conditions, one sees numerous large speci¬ 
mens that apparently annually increase in bloom - 
bearing power. The large flowers thrown up well 
above the foliage are wonderfully effective, and 
being produced in succession for some weeks, 
they are of very great value for the em¬ 
bellishment of the outdoor garden when the 
days are at their longest. The flowers vary in 
colour from white to purple, and where thou¬ 
sands of plants are grown the variety of tint is 
very great. So much indeed do they vary in 
this respect that it would be almost impossible 
to find two flowers quite alike, not only in colour, 
but in form also the flow’ers exhibit great varia¬ 
tion. The greater proportion are in this respect 
similar to those of our native species, whilst 
others have broad, rounded petals that touch 
and in some instances overlap, thus forming an 
almost circular flower, very similar to those of 
some kinds of Clematis, as, for instance, 
lanuginosa Candida. Owing to the somewhat 
larger proportions and greater substance of 
flow'ers of this description, they have a more 
imposing appearance than the narrow-pe tailed 
ones, but w hether they are more beautiful is a 
matter of taste. In addition to theso forms, 
6emi double ones occur and as affording variety 
they are welcome, but I think the double 
Irises are on a par with Lilies, substance being 
gained at the expense of beauty of form. It is 
impossible to give the names of any particular 
varieties grown at Oak wood, for the great majority 
oftheplants are seedlings raised there, and among 
them are undoubtedly many that are worthy of 
a name. The raising of young plants being con¬ 
ducted on rather a large scale, there is a constant 
improvement going on as regards size and colour. 
It has been said that although Iris Kwmpferi 
can scarcely have too much moisture during its 
grow’ing period, it will rot remain for any time 
healthy where w'ater stands round the roots 
during the winter. That this is no absolute rule 
is proved by the fact that some remarkably 
healthy specimens are growing where Calla 
p&lustris is quite at home, and w here water must 
remain round the crowns during the resting 
peiiod. The raising of young plants is at 
Oakwood apparently a simple matter, the seed 
being sown broadcast in beds in the open air in 
spring. The seeds appear to germinate in this 
way with much freedom quite as well, perhaps 
even better than if sown under glass. 

Byflkkt. 


Hunnemannia fumarisefolia. — This 
showy Mexican plant is about 2 feet high, the 
general habit of growth erect, the growth ter¬ 
minated by large, solitary, cup-shaped blossoms 
of a rich, clear yellow. At first sight the 
flow’ers have somewhat the appearance of those 
of Eschscholtzia californica, though not so 
widely expanded when fully open. The plant 
is worthy of general cultivation, and by its 
distinct foliage and gli^teping yellow’ -Llof-soms 
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would make a showy bed for a long season. 
Plants are easily raised from seeds, w’hich should 
be sown either late in autumn or quite early iu 
the year. Liberal treatment is essential from 
the beginning. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE RUNNER BEAN AS A GARDEN 
FLOWER. 

We have few' nioro beautiful climbers than our 
familiar Scarlet Runner Bean, and the accom¬ 
panying illustration shows its value for covering 
an arch. We may get many pickings of Beans 
from such an arch as this, but apart from its 
utility it is worth a place amongst the best 
annual flowering creepers. The plant must be 
w r ell grow n, ana the seed not sown too thickly, 
to get such results as we see here—splendid 
leafage and a heavy crop. If gardeners would 
pay more attention to careful sowing of the seed 
in w’ell-prcparcd soil, thinning out the seedlings 


a-dozen seeds from 9 inches to 1 foot apart in 
flat drills 3 inches deep, and when the seedlings 
are above the soil to thin to the strongest; 
the thinnings may be planted on a north 
border. The Celery ridges are very good for 
summer sowing. In summers similar to the one 
we are now experiencing planting out is out 
of the question, as so much time is taken up in 
watering and looking after the crop. As Let¬ 
tuce of first-rate quality is more appreciated in 
hot weather it is well to give amplo attention 
and thus secure constant supplies. For mid¬ 
summer I find none equal to a good type of Cos, 
such as Superb White, a large variety, w’hich 
folds in closely and is a long time before it runs. 
The older Ivery’s Nonsuch is still a very fine dry 
summer Lettuce and of very good flavour. A 
great favourite of mine is the Mammoth White 
or Balloon Cos, a grand summer variety with 
large firm hearts, and one of the very best of the 
newer types. This I have grown since 1893* 
Those w'ho do not sow so often as advised, and 
have unsuitable soil or little moisture, would do 
' w’ell to use cow manure instead of other kinds. 



An arch covered with the Scarlet Runner Bean. 


judiciously, and mulching the ground over the 
roots in such hot summers as the present, there 
w’ould be few starved plants. An arch in the 
kitchen garden might be appropriately covered 
with the Runner Bean. It is not wise to bring 
it near the house, where the Rose, Clematis, 
Honeysuckle, and other lovely climbers should 
be seen. 


Lettuce in hot weather. -Those who 
require Lettuce in quantity have to adopt various 
means to produce good material for every day 
cutting, and the usual system of planting out of 
the seed beds cannot be earned out, as the plants 
in light soils suffer badly in hot weather. The 
plants are often sown much too thickly and do 
not lift readily ; indeed, the tap root is generally 
broken when removing, and the plants get such 
a check that they require much attention in the 
way of shade and moisture to get them into 
a growing state, and often when they make a 
start they bolt. The best way to secure a 
long succession is to sow very thinly every three 
weeks in rich land, and my plan is to drop half* 


It is a valuable hot weather manure, retaining 
moisture longer. It is also advisable to sow on 
the flat, and for July supplies under a north 
wall. - -G. 

Kitchen garden walks.— Where the 
old practice of using salt on walks for destroy¬ 
ing weeds is still adhered to the present is a 
capital time to renew the dressing. This will 
ensure clean walks till late autumn, when 
another and final dressing may be given. Where 
rains have recently fallen it will be advisable to 
give all walks another good rolling, this also 
lasting until October. 


Argemone grandiflora (the Prickly 
Poppy) is a pretty flow’er at the present time. 
Although at one time thought to be perennial, 
it usually perishes on most soils during winter, 
but it is easily raised from seed sow’n in spring. 
If the plants are w r ell thinned out they make 
large branched specimens 2 feet or more in 
height and diameter, with large w’hite flow’ers 
each about 4 inches across, having a pretty tuft 
of yellow stamens in the centre. 

Original from 
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THE HYMENOCALLIS. 

All the kinds belonging to this family are 
lovely, fragrant, and easily cultivated, and each 
supplies showy white flowers, of which there 
never seems to be enough. The following are 
the best varieties now in cultivation. They are 
chiefly natives of South America and the West 
Indies : — 

H. macrostephana is a distinct species, and 
certainly it is one of the most beautiful. It 
does well in a warm, moist stove in which the 
temperature ranges from 60 degs. to 80 degs. in 
winter, and from 70 degs. to 90 degs. in sum¬ 
mer. The soil best suited for its cultivation is 
a rich fibry loam about three parts, and one 
part of half-decayed leaf-mould and cow-manure, 
with a liberal mixture of coarse sand. The soil 
should be rough and free and the pots well 
drained. It requires a liberal supply of water* 
during the growing season, and is much benefited 
by frequent doses of liquid-manure. It is 
readily increased by offsets, which may be taken 
off and crown separately ; but grow them in 
masses, shifting them into larger pots as they 
require it; for these, like many other bulbous 

f lan ts, do best when the roots are not disturbed, 
ts chief time of flowering is during the winter 
months, but under the above treatment some 


either in or out of flower. H. adnata acuti- 
folia is similar to the preceding, but has 
narrower and more pointed leaves. 

H. Mexican A (sometimes called H. littoralis) 
is the best for greenhouse culture. It is ever¬ 
green, has glossy bright green leaves and ele¬ 
gantly-arranged flowers. If grown in a cold 
house it should be sparingly watered in winter. 

H. rotata is a very showy variety from the 
Southern United States of America. In habit 
it resembles the preceding and is a good kind 
for a cold house. 

H. crassifolia. —This is an evergreen variety, 
with thick, leathery strap-shaped leaves. To 
grow it well it requires a warm moist house, and 
then it is a noble plant. The one illustrated 
is 

H. Amancaes or Ismene Amancaes, the so- 
called Peruvian Daffodil. It is the celebrated 
Amancies of the Peruvians, in honour of which 
the natives yearly hold a kind of religious 
ceremony, and was first brought into cultivation 
as long ago as 1804. It will succeed in a green¬ 
house. Dean Herbert, however, who has done 
so much to increase our knowledge of bulbous 
plants, found that after giving the bulbs a period 
of absolute rest during winter, he could induce 
them to flower out-of-doors. He, therefore, 



Flower-spike of Hymenocallis Amancaes. 


bulbs may be had in bloom almost every month | 
in the year, each truss consisting of about ten 
flowers, which are pure white and very sweet 
scented, and they last two or three days in 
water. 

H. speciosa. —One of the earliest introduced. 
It was formerly effectively used as an exhibition 
plant. The true old variety is deciduous, and 
should be more sparingly watered when not in 
leaf, but should not be subjected to cold, as 
it is not nearly so hardy as the evergreen 
varieties. 

H. caribaca. —This is allied to the preceding, 
and requires a warm house. 

H. AMfKNA.—An elegant compact evergreen 
variety. 

H. fragrans and its immediate allies are the 
finest of the genus; they bear large heads of 
snow-white flowers of very firm texture, and 
last a long time in perfection. This species has 
thick, broad, leathery leaves. It is evergreen, 
and one of the hardiest of the speciosa section. 

H. ovata. —A very fine form of H. fragrans, 
with gracefully - arching leaves, and larger 
and broader-petalled flowers than those of 
fragrans. This variety, if obtained true, is a 
magnificent plant. 

H. adnata is a distinct species, with narrow, 
strap-shaped leaves and upright spikes of 
flowers, the petals >t>fiVhich d^oon dracefully. It 
is at very desirablekdafl^^k !n; y Iqfl ^gant habit 


planted the bulbs in spring on a very sunny 
border, or against a wall facing south, where the 
flowers were produced in June. The flowers 
are borne on a stem nearly 1 foot high ; they are 
of deepest yellow’, and have both inside and 
outside six bright green broad bands running 
down the widelv-expanded Daffodil-like cup. 
The blossoms exhale a very strong fragrance, 
and when cut and put into water they remain 
fresh nearly a week. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Dorothea 
Shea and its yellowish foliage (J. E. 

Harrison ).—It is quite characteristic of this 
superb exhibition variety to develop foliage of 
a yellowish tint, although, as the Beason 
advances, it becomes much darker, yet always 
showing a trace of the parentage. This variety 
is one of the first show sorts raised in England. 
Considering the high standard of excellence to 
which these flowers attain, the success of the 
raiser is quite unique. This plant is the result 
of a cross between a large single variety, Sun¬ 
set, and E. Molyneux, the foliage of the former 
being of the yellowish tint of colour to which 
the inquirer refers, and which probably accounts 
for its progeny partaking of the same charac¬ 
teristic. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—' Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, ana addressed to the Edito* of 
Gak.dk.vino, $7, Southampton-streel, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query w sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardkmng has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblifte us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
tery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GiHDHiraa 
sh uld mention the number in which they appeared. 


13S4.-Bleaching Teazles.—“ A. F. B." would be 
much obliged if a reader could tell her in Gardknino 
how to bleach Teazles? 

1385. —Eomecon chlonantha.—I procured a plant 
of Eomecon chionantha in February. It grew’ and pro¬ 
duced five leaves, but during the hot w'eather they curled 
up at the edges and finally died away. It is planted in 
good light Boil, partially shaded from the sun. I kept it 
watered, but on this light soil we felt the drought severely. 
Will it be likely to come up again next vearr I shall be 
much obliged if anyone who has grown the plant will give 
ine a few hints ?—M. L. P, F. 

To the fsllc ving queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1386. —Seedling Carnations (C. Huntley).—Plant 
out the Carnations early in September. 

1387. —Seedling Pansy (Grigor Roy).—Yes, a very 
good one, but it seems like a variety that would sport a 
good deal. 

1888.—Salvia patens (A. Manning).— Try awaking 
of good liquid-manure, say sulphate of ammonia, J oz. to 
the gallon. 

1389. —Rhododendron dying (Sdhurst) —You 
may plant the Rhododendron in the open, but if in bad 
health recovery is doubtful. 

1390. — Trapping earwigs. — Bifen would do 
well to try the earw’ig-trapa supplied by Winter, Stratford- 
on-Avon,at the moderate price of Is. per dozen. 

1391. —Weedy lawn (T. I.).—Get a boy to pull up 
the weeds, and during the autumn give a top-dressing of 
bone-meal at the rate of 4 lb. to the square rod equally 
distributed. 

1392. —Pershore Plum-trees {Pershore).— You 
may regraft your Pershore Plum-trees with such kinds as 
Victoria, Green Gage (Transparent), and Monarch, all 
excellent varieties. 

1393. —Cutting down Raspberry-canes ( Small 
Grower).— The old eanes should be cut out of Raspberries 
as soon as the fruit is gathered. There ought to be no 
two opinions about this. 

1394. —Cutting away wood of M&rechal Nlel 
Rose (Frances Dillon ).—The old wood of Mar^chal Niel 
should be cut away under glass immediately after flowering 
to make room for new wood. 

1395. — Heating greenhouse (W. J. Unwin).— 
Two-inch pipes of the length you name will not keep up a 
temperature of 50 degs. in cold weather. Better have 
3-inch pipes the full length of the house. 

1396. — Cherry fruit turning brown 
(M. E. M. K .).—Give the Cherry-tree a good Boaking of 
liquid-manure. Probably a dressing of lime would be an 
advantage, as stone fruits use up a good deal of lime. 

1397. —Soil (Penarth).— Work some clay or loom into 
the soil and manure and thoroughly dig it in. Then 
expose to the air. The sample of soil sent is not good. It 
must be thoroughly well worked in the way suggested. 

1398. —New Zealand Reed in the South of 
England (E.).— This Reed (Arundo conspicua) does well 
in this part of Somersetshire (Taunton), and we have seen 
Arundo Donax thriving well twenty miles nearer the sea- 
coast.—J. 0. C. 

- Yes, this handsome plant appears to thrive admir¬ 
ably in the warm climate of the south coast. It prefers a 
rather light, porous soil, and to be planted if possible near 
a pond or stream, or where its roots can reach water at a 
little depth.—B. C. R. 

1399. —Cucumbers falling (A Constant Reader). 
—The cause you name may have had something to do 
with the failure of the Cucumbers. There would be more 
ammonia in the manure than the plants could utilise, and 
the bed would be cold and stagnant. 

1400. — BrugmanBla suaveolens (F. puion)t—\ 
is in the nature of this plant to get leggy with age. You 
might cut it down now partially, or to where the young 
shoots are breaking out. The cuttings will root more 
quickly if you put them in sandy soil. 

1401. —Leaves diseased (F. H. Jumcau: r).—From 
the appearance of the “ Geranium " leaves, a little liquid- 
manure would be an advantage. Transplant Laurustmus 
end of September or early in October. Let the Lilacs and 
oiher deciduous things wait till the leaves fall. Sow Iceland 
Poppies, GaiHardia*, and Delphiniums at once. You are 
full late with the Delphiniums, if you Want them to flower 

your district. 


next season. They will do out-of-doors in 
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1402.— Redrafting late Apple (A. B. C.y—lt the 
Blenheim Orange does well in your neighbourhood, use it 
for redrafting any kinds which are not satisfactory. 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Braniley’s Seedling, Stirling Castle, 
and Ecklinville are also good varieties. 

1403 —Strobllanthes, etc. (A. R.).— Strobilanthes 
corue from East Indies, and Acalyphas from the South 
Rea Islands ; they therefore require a warm house. They 
may be propagated from cuttings of the young shoots in 
spring in a hot bed or under a bell-glass. 

1404.—Pear-tree leaves diseased (.r. Y. /.).— 
The Pear leaves are attacked by the Pear fungus. Sulphur 
in some form or other is the acknowledged remedy, but 
it should be used early in the season. The character of 
the weather may have induced the disease. 

1405 — Propagating 1 Stocks (Frank Manley).— 
Cuttings of Stocks will strike in a close frame, but we ex¬ 
pect. the difliculty will be to get the cuttings, as the old 
flower-stems are of no use. We have some rooted cuttings 
we struck in the spring of a very beautiful white Stock we 
wanted to keep. 

1406. — Liquid-manure (A. Nare).— It is impossible 
to tell from your description how strong your mixture is. 
But to be on the safe side, you had better dilute it still 
further with plain water, and use it experimentally for 
a time. You can afterwards use it a little stronger if the 
plants can stand it. 

1407. — Herbaceous Phloxes for show 

(Amateur ).—There are a large number of Phloxes. You 
may, however, select from the following without fear: 
Magnet (carmine-red), John Anderson (deep rose self), 
Albert Crousse (vermilion-red), W. Robinson (salmon), 
and Avalanche (pure white). 

1408. —Making bottom of Watercress-bed 
(Amateur). —The weeds you name might be got rid of. 
It is useless planting Watercress with the weeds in the 
stream. You might excavate new beds by the side of 
the stream and let the water flow through. We have seen 
that course done with success. 

1409. —Sickly Carnation Souv. de la Mal- 
malson (Mrs. Heaton).— Judging from the leaves en¬ 
closed, we should Bay the plants are attacked by the fungus 
or canker which has destroyed bo many Carnations. We 
ore afraid the plants are too far gone to be cured. You 
might try sulphur round the base of the stem. 

1410. —Tomatoes unsatisfactory (IF. Wood).— 
If the Tomatoes are growing under Vines or in a shady posi¬ 
tion, that may in a measure explain the loss of colour. If 
exposed to the sunshine the plants want more nourish¬ 
ment. Water regularly with sulphate of ammonia, $ oz. 
to the gallon of water, till there is on improvement. 

1411. —Thrlps on Gloxinias (G. L. A’.).—Dip the 
tubers of Gloxinias in a solution of soft-soap and Tobacco- 
liquor, 2 oz. of soap to the gallon of water, and } pint of 
strong Tobacco-liquor. You might dip the foliage now 
or vaporise with nicotine. If you do this there will be no 
necessity to dip the tubers or disturb them in any way. 

1412. — Lifting’ Gladioli (Brier Pipe).— It is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to lift these early-flowering Gladioli annu¬ 
ally, but if they are lifted the proper time is as soon as the 
growths ripen, and be planted again not later than 
February, at the same time mulching with manure. They 
may be planted in November if mulched to shelter from 
frost. 

1413. —Prults for market (Constant Reader).— 
For market the best Red Currants are Ovenden Grape 
and the Red Dutch. The two best red Gooseberries are 
Industry and Crown Bob. The two best late Apples are 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Stunner Pippin. Allan’s Ever¬ 
lasting is a most useful late dessert Apple, and a good 
cropper. 

1414. —Chrysanthemum - leaves destroyed 

(0. (filbert ).—The Paris Daisy is frequently attacked by 
the larva of this or some other fly, but we have never 
previously seen the Japanese or Chinese Chrysanthemums 
attacked. If this spreads it will become a terrible 
nuisance. The best remedy is to destroy all affected 
leaves and so try and stamp it out. 

1416. — Wintering seedling Carnations 
(■<?. W .)—All seedling Carnations will stand out-of-doors 
in England. The plants should be well established before 
winter sets in. Yellow ground Carnations from Douglas’ 
seed and from Benary'sare equally hardy, as we have proved 
many times. .Seedling Carnations do far better planted 
out in the open garden than they do in frames. 

1410.—Melon-fruits not setting (A Young Gar¬ 
dener).—tooth the Melon and Cucumber-leaves are much 
infested with red-spider. You should use more atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. Shut up early in the afternoon and All 
the house full of vapour by using the syringe freely. Better 
remove some of the w’orst leaves and drown out the spider, 
then encourage the plants by applying a rich top-dressing 
to the borders. The plants are in a bad way and will 
require some effort to put them right. 

1417. —Strawberry-bed (J . T. T.). — Give the 
ground intended for Strawberries a dressing of bone-meal. 
Fork it in, and if the ground is very light give it a good 
treading or draw the roller over it two or three times when 
the surface is dry before planting the Strawberries. Royal 
Sovereign and Sir J. Paxton are good varieties. Plant the 
rows 2 feet apart and 13 inches between the plants In the 
rows. This will take about 80 plants. Ten pounds of 
Ixme-meal will suffice. 


1418.— Salvia patens (Mrt. Hickling). — Salvia 
patens makes a bright and effective bed when strong 
plants are put out. Save the roots of the seedlings, pre¬ 
serve them during winter in sand, and start again in 
greenhouse in February. They will make strong plants 
next season, stronger than seedlings. Seedling Petunias 
will make a bright bed, and East Lothian Stocks sown now 
are very fragrant and showy. You had better winter the 
Stocks in a frame and plant out early in May. 


1419 — Apples and Pears (Lex ).—The following 
Apples and Pears will suit your land. You must try 
to improve and deepen the sites where the trees are to 
be planted. Apples: Keswick Codlin, Lane's Prince 
Albert, New Hawthornden, Alfriston, King of the Pippins, 
Warner’s King, and Sturmer Pippin or Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
The last-named ought to succeed in your warm sou. Pears : 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyennti du Comice, Souvenir du 
Oongrto, Pitmaston Duchesse, Marie Louise, and BeurrA 
d’Aremberg. 
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1420. — Evergreen flowering shrubs (J. Hi¬ 
lt your soil is suitable you cannot nave anything better 
than Rhododendrons. If it is not so you will find the fol¬ 
lowing do not require much pruning, and if at any time 
any of their branches should require shortening back, let 
them be attended to directly they go out of flower : Ber- 
beris Darwini, B. dulcis, Desfontainea spinosa, Escallonia 
macrantha, Olearia Haas and Veronica Traversi. Two 
good berry .bearing plant s are Cotoneaster mierophylla 
and C. Simonsi. 

1421. — Clematis JAckmani (F. Foster ).—Your 
local climate or the position of the plants is probably too 
cold and moist to allow’ of the formation of seed. Here, 
on the south coast, C. Jockmani and others seed freely— 
at any rate, when growing on a sunny aspect and in a fine 
warm season, such as this and the lost. There may, how- 
ever, be something in the soil os well, for the wild 
Clematis or Traveller’s Joy abounds in every hedgerow, 
and in places these are now white for some distance with 
the fluffy seed-vessels.—J. C. ('. 

1422. — Us© Of frame ( W. F. Malton).— Such a frame 
as you describe will be found useful for many things. 
For the winter, if filled next month with roots of double 
Violets, you w’ould have abundance of blossoms, or you 
might winter lettuce-plants, or strike cuttings of choice 
shrubs. Two strong Cucumber-plants put out in May would 
be sufficient to give a constant supply of fruit during the 
summer. You can raise Tomato-plants readily by sowing 
the seed at the end of March. The sides of the frame 
should be of stout 2-inch board, 2 feet high at the back 
and 1 foot at the front. 

1423. — Plants under Beech-trees (Surrey Hills). 
Whether you will succeed now in successfully establishing 
anything in the way of shrubs in the position indicated 
depends how full of roots the ground is already and the 
amount of light which will reach the plants. At the same 
time, we should not despair of making the spot fairly 
attractive. In the front line next the walk plant Laurus- 
tinus, Aucubas, Cotoneaster mierophylla and 0. Simonsi, 
Berberis Aquifolium, and B. dulcis. Behind these plant 
such flowering shrubs as the Lilac, Snowberrv, Synnga, 
Spiraea Lindleyana, and Weigelas.—J. 

-Somehow the shade of the Beech appears to have an 

exceptionally bad effect upon vegetation of any kind, but 
if anything will succeed, it is the following: Ivy, Peri¬ 
winkles (in variety), the Hypericum or St. John’s Wort, 
Daffodils, Primroses, Snowdrops, and hardy Ferns, and of 
shrubs, the Box, Snowberry, common Laurel, Rhododen¬ 
dron, and Berberis Aquifolium. You might also try the 
pretty Gum Cistus (C. ladaniferus).—B. C. R. 

1424. — Rose-leaves diseased (M. E. M. K.). The 
chief cause of failure is want of nourishment. The season 
has been a most unkind one for Roses, and where there 
has been a lack of nutriment in the soil the plants have 
suffered. Water alone, even when given freely, will not 
supply what the plants require. The best thing would 
have been a mulch of good manure. This might he given 
now, late though it is. There is no reason to apprehend 
that next Beoson, if the conditions are more favourable, 
the plants will fail in the same way. But w’e should advise 
eome addition in the shape of' manure and fresh soil 
should be added to the bed before the new Roses are 
planted. Beyond a slight trace of mildew there is no 
disease. 

1425. — Tomato fruit cracking (Tomntoe).— The 
principal cause of the cracking of Tomatoes and other 
fruits is a period of drought to contract the skin, followed 
by the expansive force of a period of wet, or moisture. 
Nothing can be done now, but if the plants had been 
mulched and watered occasionally during the dry 
period, very few fruits would have cracked. We do not 
think cracking is peculiar to any kind of Tomato. We 
grow Early Ruby outside, and' have seen no cracked 
fruit. We think the round fruits are more liable to crack 
than the wrinkled ones. If the green Tomatoes are 
gathered, unless full-grown they will not ripen well and 
be good-flavoured. \Ve should leave the green fruit on. 
The cracking will cease in a short time, it is only the 
heavy rains which caused the cracking. 

1426. — Hardy flowers for a narrow border 

(U. M. lie vis ).—Before you can get hardy or any other 
flowers to grow in the sunny border the ground must be 
trenched up 2 feet deep and be well manured. It would 
be throwing money away to plant anything until this has 
been done. Amongst the sun-loving subjects you may 
then plant are Perennial Sunflower, 8oliel d’Or, Single 
Sunflower multiflorus. Coreopsis grandiflora, Achillea The 
Pearl, Chrysanthemum latifolium, C. maximum, Gaillardia 
grandiflora hybrids, Inula glandulosa, Anemone japonica 
alba, Helenium pumilum, Scahiosa caucasica, Alstrojmeria 
aurea, Funkia grandiflora, Hemerocallis flava, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Doronicum austriacum, Erigeron speciosum, 
Michaelmas Daisies (Asters) in variety, Campanula persici- 
folia alba grandiflora, Pyrethrum uliginosum. This list 
might be extended. Do the land well and try these first. 
We suppose you have bulbs for spring blooming? 

1427. — Moss-litter.— Is the use of Moss-litter in the 
stable instead of straw advantageous as manure in the 
garden V— Amateur. 

*,* Moss-litter after being used in the stable makes good 
7nanurefor the garden, but ice should not say it possesses 
any advantage over straw-litter. 

1428— Pruning and thinning Raspberry, 
canes.— When is the proper time to prune and thin 
Raspberry -canes ?— Amateur. 

*/ Prune out the old canes of Raspberries now and 
thin out the weakly young canes. This wiU hasten the 
ripening of the wood. 

1429. —Treatment of Rhododendrons.—What 

is to be done to Rhododendrons when they become too 
large and thick and overhang the walks ?—A. R. 

*** Cut the Rhododendrons back next March and they 
will get green again during summer. 

1430. —Manure for Peach-tree.— What manure do 
you recommend for Peach and Nectarine-trees where you 
you have not liquid from the farmyard ?— Peach. 

We use bone-meal early in spring and later on, when 
the fruits are swelling, finishing of with a good soaking of 
guano in water, 1 ox. to the gallon. 


1431. — Onion A41ha. Craig. — Can the Onion Ailsa 
Craig be successfully grown with the same treatment as 
the other autumn-sowing Onions (Tripoli, etc.)?—R egular. 
Reader. 

The Onion Ailsa Craig may be sown at the same 
time as the Tripoli. It is hardy enough. 

1432. — Growing Tobacco-plants. — Will you 
kindly let me know if I can grow the Tobacco-plant used 
for commercial purposes, and how many plants I have the 
right to grow ?—Regular Reader. 

*,* We have, we suppose, no legal right to grow 
commercial Tobacco at all. But the Inlaiyd Revenue 
department will not interfere with any one growing a few 
plants for ornament. 

1433. —Seedling Cactus Dahlia.—Will you kindly 
give me through the columns of Gardening your opinion 
of the enclosed semi-double Cactus Dahlia? It is a seed¬ 
ling from Mrs. Peart.—W. II. P. 

A fine, bold fiower of pleasing pale yellow colour. 

1434. — Creepers for summer-house. — I am 
thinking of making a rustic summer-house in an orchard 
in the country. Would you say how to cover it with 
foliage and when to plant same?—C antab. 

*»* Plant Honeysuckles, Ampelopsis , common Jasmines, 
Yellow and White; Clematises montana , fiaintnula, and 
Jockmani. Roses, Gloire de Dijon and some of the free- 
growing Cluster Roses, Ayrshire, and others ; Crimson 
Rambler would succeed. Plant October, or earlier if the 
plants are in pots. In the latter case plant now. 

1435. — Flies on Cinerarias.— Will you kindly tell 
me the way to get rid of the green-fly on Cineraria ? I 
keep them in a cold frame. It is not easy to smoke them. 

1 should like your advice.—R egular Reader. 

\* You might dip the Cinerarias in a mixture of 
Quassia and soft-soap if you cannot fumigate. 

1436. —Carnations infested with insects.— 
My Carnation blooms are infested and most of them spoilt 
by great numbers of very tiny and lively insects. Can you 
suggest a cause and give a remedy ?—Constant Reader. 

*.* This is probably a species of thrips. We know of no 
method of destroying them except by fumigating or vapor¬ 
ising ; and in order to accomplish this successfully the 
atmosphere must be confined round the plants in some way. 
Like most other insects, these have been unusually 
numerotts and troublesome this season. 

1437. —Grapes unsatisfactory.—I would like to 
know the cause of my Grapes turning in this way—splitting 
and the pips coming out ? This outdoor Vine hod a mag¬ 
nificent crop last year. Is this caused by the drought ?— 
C. F. A. 

The Grapes are badly mildewed and past all cure. 
The drought is the cause. A mulch of manure and an 
occasional soaking of water would have, saved the crop. The 
bursting is caused by the mildew injuring the skin of the 
berries, destroying their elasticity. 

1438. — Rose W. A. Richardson.—" M. A. C.’’ will 
be glad to have information respecting the growing of 
the Rose William Allan Richardson? Whether they will 
grow in boxes in the open air, and whether they require 
any special treatment r 

*,* Rose W. A. Richardson is a very free-growing 
Noisette and does not require hard pruning. We have seen 
it as a standard and also as a pillar Rose, but the best 
situation is, no doubt, a wall not less than 12 feet high. It 
may be grown in a large tub in a sheltered part of the 
garden, and allowed to grow freely and be loosely trained, 
but it succeeds best planted in a good bed. 

1439. — Mushrooms growing.— Will some of your 
numerous readers kindly tell me if 1 can grow Mushrooms 
from horse-manure—that is, from corn-fed horses, but 
bedded down with Moss litter instead of straw ? I can get 
any quantity of this sort.—F ungi. 

*** Moss-litter manure is not so well adapted for Mush - 
room-beds as straw manure. We do not say Mushrooms 
cannot be grown in litter, because they are coming now in 
our Cucumbsr-beds that were filled with Moss-litter manure 
in the spring; but straw manure-beds are more active and 
more lasting. 

1440. —Diseased Fuchsia^.—I have about forty 
kinds of Fuchsias, and all have done remarkably well, ex¬ 
cept Ruffen, slightly mildewed, and a few quite spoiled by 
a disease as Bhown by shoots enclosed. Shall be thankful 
if you can help me to a remedy ?—Fuchsias. 

The Fuchsias are attacked by a fungus, probably 
induced by some little irregularity of treatment. Dust 
black sulphur over the plants and let it remain on for two 
or three days ; repeat if necessary. There, are also indica¬ 
tions of the presence of thrips; a little Tobacco-powder 
will shift them. 

1441. — Bulbs in Jardinieres.— I wish to grow some 
Hyacinths, Dutch ana Roman Tulips, and Crocuses in some 
jardinieres. What would you advise me to grow them in : 
Hand, Jodoo-fibre, Cocoa-nut-flbre-refuse, and Cocoa-nut- 
flbre mixture, or ordinary soil?—B anksian Rohes. 

%' The bulbs wiU do very well in Jadoo-fibre. For 
your purpose there is nothing tetter than Moss in vases 
and jardinieres. Tulips also have teen treated in the 
same way. We may say the Joss Lilies will grow as well or 
even better in soil than in xoater. 

1442. —Heating a small greenhouse.— Would 
you kindly advise me in your paper what would be the 
best way of heating a small greenhouse (not in connection 
with the houseX size 9 feet by 0 feet ? If I had a stove 
and pipes, where would be the best place to buy it?— 
A. Cooper. 

*** Any of those firms who advertise in Gardening 
could supply you with a suitable apparatus for your 
greenhouse. We do not recommend dealers. 

1443. —Polyanthus-Narcissus in water.—I 
have been informed that the ordinary bulbs of Polyanthus- 
Narcissus bloom very well in water, treated like the Chinese 
Joes Lilies, and that the latter are far inferior in bloom to 
the former. I should be glad to hear from you as to whether 
this is correct, and, if so, which is the best variety of Poty- 
anthus-Narcissus for this purpose?— Dubitans. 

*,* We have never grown Polyanthus in water, but we 
have qften taken them out of the ground when they com¬ 
menced to fiower and packed them in damp Moss. Perhaps 
some cf our readers will help our correspondent l 
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1444. — Treatment of Black Hamburgh 
Grape.— We built a vinery, a lean-to facing S.E., two 
years ago, and ea?h summer the foliage gets burnt. This 
year the berries shanked a little just as they were ripen¬ 
ing. What is the cause of it, and what is the proper 
distance for the wires to be away from the glass? The 
Grape is Black Hamburgh. The house is 28 feet by 15 feet. 
—^Constant Reader. 

V Black Hamburgh and other Grape-Vines shouldbe 
trained not less than 10 inches from the glass ; IS inches 
viU be better , especially when the roof is composed of large 
squares of glass. The Grapes and young Vines ought not 
to shank, neither should the leaves scorch if the ventilation 
is right. 

1445. —Ampelopsis Veltchl shoots dying 
back.—L shall be greatly obliged, and I believe many 
others also, if you can say how the Ampelopsis Veitchi 
shoots may be so protected in winter that they will not 
die back each year, but begin in the spring to throw out 
shoots from the long branches of this year? Each year 
mine die back and throw out new shoots, but in this way 
a wall takes a long time to cover.— Inquirer. 

»/ Vour Ampelopsis Veitchi is probably growing in a 
draughty position. One often notices that plants growing 
near draughty comers are continually dying back. The 
only remedy would be shelter , but this is difficult to apply. 
You might try a double thickness of ordinary fishing-nets, 
stretched 6 inches or 8 inches from the wall, or less will 
probably do. 

1446. —Seedling Carnations.— Will you kindly 
give me your opinion of the enclosed blooms ? They are 
from seedlings I raised in 189* and grown outdoors ever 
since, but please take into consideration that my garden is 
within a few hundred yards of tall chimneys, whioh give 
out dense black Bmoke. They were planted last October, 
but some I transplanted in March last which are not to be 
compared to the autumn-planted layers for vigorous 
growth. Are they worth naming?—L. W. B. 


SeUiurst .—The name of the shrub is Gaultheria Shallon 

(the Salal or Shallon 8hrub).- Ice Plant.— The Ice-plant 

enclosed is the common form, Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum. Name of herb, Winter Marjoram ; Creeper, 

Sedum rupestre.- Holland. — Leycesteria formosa 

(Himalaya).- Amateur.— The name of the weed is 

Horsetail (Equisetum) and is found chiefly in damp 
situations. The mowing-machine with continual pulling 
up of the roots should soon get rid of it.— -Kitcat.— 
It is impossible to say what the Heliotrope is without 
seeing it. It may perhaps have been President Garfield. 
Why not write to the owner of the garden and ask for the 

name?- Moorcroft. —1, Dendrobium calceolus ; 2, 

Vanda Roxburglii ; 3, Aerides affine; 4, Species of Ceras- 

tium ; 5, Adiantum reniforme; 6, Davalha Fijiensis.- 

II. M. Findlay—The white-flowered shrub is Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus; the other is Ceanothus azureus. 

A. P. E., Sandback. —Gypsophila paniculata. You 

get seed from any good nursery.- Mona. —1, Please send 

again, flowers too dried up to name ; 2, Common Fleabane 
(Inula dysenterica); 8, Or ine (Sedum Telephium); 4, 
Sneezewort (Achillea Ptarmica); 5, Senecio Jacotaia ; 0, 
Devil’s-bit (Scabiosa succisa) ; 7, Hemp Nettle (Galeopsis 

Tetrahit).- A. Clark.— Matricaria inodora fl.-pl.- 

A. F. B. — Flower with bud is Perennial Sunflower 
(Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl.). The other possibly 
Soleil d’Or, but it is difficult to tell from a half-withered 
bloom. 

Names of fruit.— F- Foster.— Unfortunately the 
Plums Bent were smashed to pulp; the box had been 
pressed against something, and the result was disastrous. 

- Examiner. —The Jargonelle Pear.- W. C. L. L — 

1, Angelina Burdett; 2, Old Orleans.- R. W. —3, 

Duchess of Oldeuburgh ; 3a, Beauty of Kent: 3j, W'adhurst 
Pippin ; Gf, Margaret. We may remind you that yours is 


Bon Chretien; 2, Beurrfi d’Amanlis.- 

%* The Carnations are very good, but scircely worth I Williams* Bon Chretien. 
lining, as we have so many splendid kinds now. 


, L. D .—Pear 


naming, 

1447.— Hardy flowers.— I have two borders in my 

S rden, measuring together about 100 feet in length. One 
jes the east ana the other south, and both get the sun 
freely. A row of Phloxes grow along the back of both, and 
I would be obliged by your giving me the names of a 
number of herbaceous plants suitable for planting in front 
of Phloxes, the Bpace between these and the garden wall 
being about 4 feet ? I do not care for tall plants, but like 
a plentiful supply of cut flowers. Hay also be6t time of 
year for planting? I do not exhibit.— Wallacebank. 

*** Daffodils, Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, Alstroe- 
meria aurantiaca (3 feet to A feet). Anemone japonica alba 
(Japanese Windflower), Michaelmas Daisies (the dwarfer 
kinds, such as Amelias), Maloa moschata alba. Tufted 
Pansies in variety. Carnations, Pinks, Anemone fulgens 
(scarlet Windfioioer), Eriaeron spedosus superbus, peren- 
nialSunfiowers(rathertall), Eryngiums,AnthericumLili- 
astrum majus, Campanula glomerata ilahunca, Doroni- > 
eums, outdoor Chrysanthemums, Christmas Rose, the 
Lenten Rose (Helleborun orientalis), Forget-me-not, etc. 
See our replies from time to time. Plant October or 
March, bulbs in October. 

1448.— Hollyhocks unsatisfactory.— will you 
kindly answer the following question through the medium 
of yourpaper, for which I beg to thank you in anticipation ? 
In August last I sowed Hollyhock seed in boxes. As the 
seedlings came on they were potted and kept indoors 
during the winter and planted out in April last They 
have, however, failed to throw up any central stem, but 
the leaves are growing, each on it9 own stem (about 
6 inches to 8 inches long) direct from the ground. Seeds 
from the same packet in a neighbour’s garden have pro¬ 
duced plants 8 feet to 10 feet high. Can you say the 
probable reason for this abnormal growth?—W. R. C. 

*,* August is rather late for sowim Hollyhocks for 
blooming early next season. To insure all the plants bloom¬ 
ing they should be sown earlier, say in June. The soil 
t*n the neighbour's garden may be better, or the position 
more suitable. A little thing will often turn the scale 
in favour of this or that plant. Some, of your plants 
may yet throw up flower-spikes. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. W. II. Clark .—We should say the Acacia would 
not stand the winter as, judging by the leaf, it appears to 
be one of the tender kinds. Better lift the plant on the 
approach of frost and keep in a greenhouse, even in your 
mild county. 

Catalogues received.— Bulbous Roots, Fruit 
trees, Roses, etc.— Messrs. John Laing & Sons, Forest-hill, 

London, 8.E.- Btdbs.— Messrs. J. Carter & Co., 237,238, 

and 97, High Holborn.- Tuberous-rooted Plants and 

Bulbs. —W. Bull, 536, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


BIRDS. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrxihs Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— England.—Unfortunately, the 

K * ‘ came to hand in very poor condition. 1, Zonal 
gonium, but petals had" dropped ; 2, is Mesembryan- 

fchemum, but flower had faded ; 3, Godetia.- Constant 

Reader— 1, Common Irish Ivy ; 2, Shrivelled ; 3, Stapelia 

variegata.- Lockbuie. —1, Japan Rose (Rosa rugosa); 

2, Lysimochia thyrsiflora ; 3, Sedum Rhodiola; 4, Please 
send in flower ; f>, (Enothera Youngi; C, Centaurea mon- 

tana; 7, Veronica spicata.- A Subscriber. -I Common 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus); 2, Statice l&tifolia.- 

Q. E. C.—‘ The variegated Maple (Acer Negundo variegata). 

- Dr. Mathews. —Origanum Tourneforti, commonly 

called the Hop-plant.- W. Lansdown.— l,Ohlorophytum 

elatuin variegatum ; 3, Cuphea sp. ; 4, Choisya ternata ; 

6, Kalanchoe sp.- J. L , Constant Reader.—We cannot 

name herbaceous Phloxes from flowers only. Much 
depends upon the habit of the plant, whether dwarf or 
tall. There are so many kinds alike as regards the colour 
of the flowers that at the best, giving names to cut 

blooms would be mere guesswork.- Roc .—Jasminum 

odoratissum. Not an outdoor kind.- Vectis. —Bignonia 

radicans. It is a climber, and a strong plant will cover a 
wall 40 feet high, whilst it may be also used for pergolas and 
arbours. It might do in your garden, but it is not very 

hardy, although the hardiest of tne family.- Ignoramus. 

—1 and 2, Opniopogon Jaburan variegatu* ; 3, Impatiens 
glandulifera; 4 and 5, Tillandsia, but cannot tell species 
without flowers. You evidently gave too much water. 
Tillandsias require a spring and summer temperature of 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night, with 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
‘' ,y. In winter (the resting season), a night 


high by day. 
temperature of 60 degs. 
soil, such as flbrv peat mix 
potsherds, or charcoal,' 



era in loose 
inn:, broken 
l^sand.- 


Death of Cordon Bleu (Isle o’ Valla). 

—Your bird evidently failed to take the sand 
you provided for it. Dr. Greene, in his “ Song 
iBirds of Great Britain,” remarks that “ grit, 
not fine sand, is as necessary for all birds, and 
especially for seed-eating birds, as food itself, for 
without the help of small stones in the gizzard that 
organ will not be able to perform the function 
of digestion properly, and dyspepsia, as many 
people know to their cost, lays tho foundation 
of much misery and numberless complaints. 
Therefore, give your birds plenty of grit.” And 
he adds that it is a good plan to place the grit 
sand in a tin by tho side of the vessel containing 
the seed instead of on the bottom of the cage, 
which may be readily covered with fine sand 
or mould. You would probably have succeeded 
better with your birds had you added Canary- 
seed to their diet. The Cordon Bleu is a some 
what delicate species of tho Waxbill family, and 
the properties of Canary-seed are to warm and 
invigorate. 

Death of Canary (Emily E. Baler).— 
Your Canary appears to have died from inflam¬ 
mation of the bowels, brought on, most probably, 
by being surfeited with too much nutritious 
food. An undue proportion of Hemp-seed, 
which is of a very heating and fattening nature, 
tends to bring about this malady. Canary-seed 
should, form the staple food of Canaries. Rape-1 
seed of the smaller kind may also be given in 
quantity with safety, it being of nourishing and 
cooling quality. Maw-seed, Linseed, and Hemp 
must be given sparingly. Green food, such as 
Chickweed, Groundsel, and Dandelion should be 
supplied frequently, but in small quantities, and 
in a fresh state. Relief may sometimes be given 
to a bird suffering from surfeit by putting it 
upon spare and simple diet, and putting a small 
piece of alum (about the size of a Pea) into the 
drinking water, alternated with a little salt. 
When, however, the attack is allowed to 
progress to the state in which the abdomen 
swells aud assumes a dark appearance, as in 
the bird sent for examination, the case is 
hopeless, as the intestines have begun to 
mortify. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Preserving Barberries and making 
Jelly. — I have several bushes of the common 
Barberry, which this year are very full of fruit. 

I am told that these are good for preserving. 
Will you be kind enough to give me a recipe 
for the same ?—E. R. 

* The Barberry is hardly known to the 
housekeeper in many parts of the country 
except as an ornamental shrub, where the 
, bush is extensively grown for its pretty 
* ou can 1 yellow flowers and long drooping racemes of 
crimson fruit. The fruit is at its best after 
touch of frost. Barberry jelly is used with 
game and roast turkey. Wash the Barberries, 
but do not stem them. Put them in a stone 
jar and set the jar in a pot of boiling water. 
Cook them in this way till they are thoroughly 
soft, then remove them from tne fire and strain 
them. Allow a pound of sugar to a pint of 
juice, and boil the jelly till on trial it will set. 
Barberries make a delicious tart preserve, which 
is often very grateful to the invalid. Pick the 
fruit from the stems and wash it carefully, Put 
5 lb. of fruit in a preserving kettle with half-a- 
pint of cold water, and stir in gradually 3f lb. 
of white sugar. As soon as this syrup comes to 
the boiling point, skim out the Barberries and 
set them aside. Boil tho syrup for twenty 
minutes, then skim carefully and add the fruit. 
Boil again and remove at once and put in a glass 
jar. Screw them up tight. When cold they 
will settle. Have some of the same fruit ready, 
unscrew, and fill them up. Put a piece of 
muslin made wet with brandy or alcohol over 
the top and screw up tight. This is the best 
way to put up preserved fruit. 

To preserve French Beans.— Pick the 
Beans when young, and place them in a wooden 
keg (a thick layer of salt should first be placed 
in the bottom of the keg) in layers two or three 
inches deep ; sprinkle a layer of salt, then put 
in another layer of Beans of the same thickness, 
and so on with Beans and salt till you have 
sufficient; then place on the top of all a cover 
or plate that will fit the keg, and place a weight 
on it. When wanted for use, cut them, soak 
them some little time in rain water, and boil 
with a piece of washing soda the size of a Pea. 
The keg should be cloBely covered. 

Tomato catsup (R. J .).—A bright red 
is certainly much more attractive than that 
darkened with ground spices, and sweet spices 
do not seem so well adapted to meats. One 
bushel Tomatoes, eight largo Onions, about a 
dozen red Peppers (if not hot), one pint sugar, 
two quarts vinegar. Cut Tomatoes to pieces; boil 
only long enough to permit of pressing through 
sieve, as long boiling takes the bitter from the 
seeds. Boil pulp until thick as required when 
quite finished. Add Onions shredded very fine, 
not chopped, also Peppers, salt, and sugar. Let 
boil a few minutes and odd the vinegar, which 
needs to be only well scalded. Vary the season¬ 
ing to the taste of the family, as some like it 
very hot and others not. Seal in small-necked 
bottles. 

Tomato chutney.— 2 lb. of Tomatoes, 
2 lb. of Spanish Onions, 2 lb. of good oooking 
Apples, 1 lb. of sultanas, four sticlts of Horse¬ 
radish (grated), 2 oz. of red Chillies, 1 lb. of 
coarse brown sugar. Put all these ingredients 
into a saucepan, cover close until the Apples 
and Onions are soft; pass all through a wire 
sieve; return to the nre with half-a-pint of 
boiling vinegar ; let boil a few minutes, stirriKg 
well to prevent its burning. While boiling hot 
pour into wide-mouthed bottles, cover with wet 
bladder, and keep in a cool, dry place. 

1449 — Or&b-Apple jellF —Can any of your readers 
give me a recipe for Crab-Apple Jelly ?—L. 


Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.- 
Pl “TTie Sarden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are oest preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is .; post free. Is. Sd. Complete set of 
Garden from its commencement to the end of 1896, forty-eight 

^iSrai^ajad^Home” Monthly Parts.—TM# 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, In 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price Sd .; post free, 8d. . 

"Hardy Flowers , Tt —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, da. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, U .; post free. Is. 3d. 

London; 57. Southamplon-street. Strand, W.C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Feeding. —The roots of these plants should by 
this time be abundant y and have considerably 
used up the virtues of the potting earth. It is, 
therefore, necessary to supply stimulants to 
keep growths going, as it were, or a stunted, 
unhealthy appearance will follow the use of 
nothing but clear water. In applying manures, 
either in a liquid or any other state, the chief 
thing to avoia is over-strength. It is not easy 
to gauge the strength of any manure by its 
colour, and if we use it in a weak state we shall 
be on the safe side. 8o many plants in pots 
are spoilt by giving an overdose of some highly 
concentrated manure that caution cannot be 
too often advised. If weak it may be given 
often; this is really the secret of proper feeding. 
Soot, for instance, may be used at every turn if 
it be clear and so diluted that the water is 
only just coloured. The same with animal 
manures, such as cow and horse. The best and 
cleanest way to prepare these is by putting a 
quantity in a sack. This may be plunged into 
a vessel of water, and the plant-feeding elements 
will soak through in a clear state. We can then 
pour about a pint to 1 gallon of water into the 
can before using, which will colour the whole, 
and a safe stimulant is assured. Most growers 
believe in a change of manures. I myself 
would not use cow-manure too often. It has a 
tendency to cool as well as sodden the soil. 
Fertilisers, which are always advertised, used in 
a state of dust, make a capital change. These, 
again, must bo applied with caution. A tea¬ 
spoonful sprinkled over the surface of tlie soil in 
a pot of 9-inch size is a safe quantity. But 
fertilisers of the description named can be used 
in another way—as a top-dressing. Many 
of the leading cultivators have great faith 
in such a dressing during August, and 
at the time of the last potting ample 
space is left for an inch or so of rich 
earth. The only drawback to top-dressing is 
that one cannot tell when a plant requires water 
—at least, by the look of the soil—as when no 
fresh earth is put on the surface. In the case 
of top-dressing, then, it is important that the 
pots be examined by a ran of the knuckles 
before moisture is given. 1 would use rough, 
libry turf if I could get it, but if the material is 
of a tine nature it need not Ik: rammed down. 
Mix with the loam, not more than L' lb. to the 
bushel, one of the approved fertilisers which are 
made with care. I do not fancy one ic better than 
another. Bone-dust, used in similar quantity, 
is cheap, and there is no mistaking its effect in 
producing surface roots. This latter is the 
object of top-dressing. Roots in quantity near the 
surface will greatly assist the swelling "of flower- 
buds, which are now, perhaps, the chief thought 
of the grower of large blooms. The time for 
what is known as 

Bcd - taking has arrived. It is an all- 
important matter if one desires big blooms 
rather than a mass of small ones grown some¬ 
what as Nature wills. In this last cose Vd leave 
the bloom-buds severely alone, and let each sort 
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come into blossom at its own date. But for 
uhow purposes, or to obtain blossoms of some¬ 
thing like the proportions seen at shows, for 
even preventing some sorts giving almost single 
flowers, and to get early and late varieties to 
make a grand display altogether,* ono must pay 
considerable attention to bud-taking. The term 
really means that we must take away the little 
growths which surround a flower-bud, called a 
“ crown,” and also the tiny buds that accompany a 
“ terminal,” retaining the centre bud in each case. 
Persons not acquainted with Chrysanthemums 
may not even know where and when to look for the 
crown-bud, which, with so many sorts, must be 
secured to perfect a large blossom. Such buds 
are plentiful now, and may be found if the 
points of the shoots be examined. If tiny 
shoots are found growing in an upward direc¬ 
tion quite at the tips, then a flower-bud is sure 
to be partially hiaden among them. Watch 
these buds, then, if large blooms are desired. 
But there is another difficulty. Must all we 
see be taken? No, not by any means. We 
must then take into consideration the particular 
habit of each individual variety. I have noted 
the fact that some sorts will produce only a 
semi-double flower from a terminal or late bud ; 
on the other hand, many will produce a flower 
—a large one, it is true—from the selection of a 
crown or early bud, but the same may be 
out of character and wanting in colour, 
and, again, be in full blossom during 
October, when it is required a month later. 
In a former note I advised that no buds should 
be taken in July—it is too early—and pointed 
out the manner of allowing a further growth on 
each shoot for the purpose of maturing a bud 
later. If that advice nas been followed the 
choice of buds will have become fairly simple, 
because such sorts will now be showing another 
crown-bud, and so, too, will the shoots of very 
late varieties be giving their first flower-buds. 
Now, in the case of three-fourths of the varieties 
of the Japanese Chrysanthemums, they may be 
taken as they appear. 

IxrritvKr> varieties. —It is, however, too 
early to secure buds of incurved and other 
classes, with these exceptions. The incurved 
variety, Princess of Wales and the various 
sports which are of similar character, Lucy 
Kendal, Mrs. Heale, Miss M. A. Haggas, Mrs. 
8. Coleman, and Violet Tomlin may be “ taken ” 
now—these requiro a long time to develop, and 
are nover good from late buds. Lord Wolsclcy, 
Prince Alfred, Baron Hirscli, and one or two 
other?, perfect nice blooms from early bmh», but 
if :_o selected are in flower in October. I will 
now give a list of the better known kinds of the 

Japanese claas that may not have their 
flower-buda retained yet. Allow them to grow 
on to their latest or terminal growth. It may 
be thought that by so doing the particular sorts 
will be late in flower. That is not the case, 
however, for subsequent growth being of a 
comparatively soft nature, the buds are soft too, 
and they open very qpickly; sometimes even 
before many of thoBo varieties that by taking 
crown-buds have had a month longer for bloom 
development. Charles Davis, Enfant des Deux 
Mondes, Hairy Wonder, Louis Boehmet, Mme. 
Carnot, Mrs. C. H. Paytie, Viviand Morel, 
William Seward. 


There is then left another class of flower, 
with which, being naturally late, one might 
think an early-selected bud would be the proper 
way to deal. Golden Gate is a capital instance. 
Philadelphia, Robert Owen, ana Mr. E. 1). 
Adams come readily to mind asexamples. These 
sorts from early buds are indifferent, but as 
December-flowering kinds, developed from late 
ones, they are very flne indeed. The greater 
number of Incurved Chrysanthemums, the 
Anemone-flowered and Pompons, as well as the 
single sorts, may be depended upon to give the 
most perfect blooms from buds taken alter the 
end of August. H. 8. 


Taking the bud.— In Gardening I have 
recently read a good deal about “ taking the 
bud ” in your valuable artioles on Chrysanthe¬ 
mum culture. To my mind the phrase is mis¬ 
leading, and “to take a bud” would imply to 
take away, to take off, pr remove a bud, which, 
of course, is not what is meant to be done; 
whereas if the words “ save,” “ preserve,” 
“ reserve,” or “ retain” a bud were used, there 
would be no doubt what the treatment of the 
bud should be.—F. R. G. 

*** quite agree with our correspondent, 
and shall in future adopt the term “ retain .” 
The word “ taking ” u misleading. 


The best semi-double Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums.— Three weeks or so ago I asked for 
Hie names of twelve semi-double Zonals. Did 
you receive my inquiry? I do not see any 
answer so far in your paper. I want blooms as 
near the Ivy-leaved sorts as I can. I do not 
waul full double flowers.—X. Y. Z. 

* # * Your letter never reached us, or a reply 
would have appeared in our next issue. The 
beet twelve semi-double Zonal Pelargoniums you 
will find represented by: F. V. Raspail Im¬ 
proved, brilliant scarlet, large pip and truss, 
free flowering ; Mr. J. Surnian, pleasing shade 
of blush-pink ; Amie Heneriot, lovely shade of 
peach-pink, pip of good form, large truss; 
James Vick, deep salmon, shaded pink, large 
truss, free flowering; Hermine, large open 
flower of the purest white, the very best of the 
white flowers, free flowering ; G. Emiok, bright 
scarlet, largo truss, and very free flowering ; 
M. do Reydollet, a pretty shade of rich cerise, 
large truss, very striking colour; Yille de 
Poirier;;, clear bright Hcarlet, large pip, and 
Irucni very free ; Beau to Poileoine, beautiful 
clear salmon, fine large tru:. ; M. Bruant, clear 
scarlet, with tru.of enormous sice ; .Mine. 
Charotte, charming light mottled salmon, a 
distinct gain to those of this colour ; and Lord 
Tennyson, salmon, large semi-double flowers. 
We have every confidence in recommending the 
above sorts, from wdiich you should have little 
difficulty in obtaining flowers of the kind asked 
for. 

Brunsvlgrla JoeephinaB is one of a showy family 
of Cape bulbs that require to be grown in a greenhouse, 
but are rarely seen in this country. Each flower in borne 
on a stem d inches in length, and the flowers radiate in all 
directions. They are of a deep, blood-crimson colour. 
The leaves,' which appear after the flowering season, are 
long, strap-shaped, and of a glaucous green. 

Original from 
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QARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

It will soon be time to take back the hard-wooded plants 
to the greenhouse, especially if heavy rains are frequent. 
If hard-wooded plants get too much water at this tune it 
may have serious consequences. Hard-wooded plants are 
seldom satisfactory when mixed up in the same house with 
soft-wooded stuff. They may be taken to the conservatory 
when in flower, and a very nice change they will make: 
but until they come into bloom they should have a house 
to themselves, and nowadays glass and timber are cheap, 
aud those who know anything of the beauty of these New 
Holland and Cape plants will not long remain content with¬ 
out them or some of them. All plants moved in from the 
open air should feel the change as gradually as possible, or 
some of the leaves may fall. The ventilation should be 
very free and night air should be given. Hard-wooded 
plants will not stand close, stuffy treatment, and the water¬ 
ing must be carefully done, every pot to be tapped with 
the knuckles before using the water-pot. If the drainage 
of any plant is doubtful turn the plant out carefully and 
put it right. If worms get into the ]>ots of Heaths and 
other hard-wooded plants it will not be safe to give lime- 
water, as it might be in the case of Roses or other plants, 
as peat-grown plants will soon lose colour if lime is present. 
Worms are poor, timid creatures and may often be brought 
to the surface by jarring the pot on the bench, or if they 
cannot be got out in any other way turn the plant out and 
thrust a piece of wire through the ball in a place or two ; 
this generally brings them out. Camellias and Oranges 
may be taken back to the conservatory. Both of these 
subjects are coming to the front again—slowly, it may be, 
but surely. Neither are difficult to grow, and they are 
handsome shrubs at all seasons. Abutflons which were cut 
bark in July will now be showing bloom again, and will be 
useful the greater part of the winter. I nave had Helio¬ 
tropes planted out against a wall or over an arch in a light 
house where there was a night temperature of 50 degs. 
very full of fragrant blossoms in autumn by cutting back 
early in August so as to get a new growth. 


Stove. 

The tropical Asparaguses are indispensable where much 
decoration has to be done. Those who have a large demand 
generally plant them out in a rather warm house. A low 
span-roofed house will suit them, with a narrow pit running 
along each side in which to set out the plants. There 
are several species grown now- for decorative purposes, but 
plumosa ana tenuissima are the most useful. Plumosa 
must be propagated by seeds or division, but tenuissima 
can be struck from cuttings of the young growths. Another 
plant now' a good deal used in decorations is the Smilax. 
The plants are easily raised from seeds, and if grown on 
quickly in heat some use may be made of them the same 
season. Poinsettias must have a little heat now' or they 
will lose the bottom leaves and lose tone generally ; the 
sin io may be said to stove plants generally, which have 
been taken to the conservatory or to cool houses for the 
summer. Bring them back, or in the case of old plants 
which can be spared, throw them out It requires some 
resolution to slay the innocent, but it is better to get rid 
of some of the old plants than spoil everything In' over¬ 
crowding. Night temperature now 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


Mushroom House. 

This Is a good season to make up a lot of beds, both in 
the bouse and also in some sheltered place outside. If 
there are too many Mushrooms during the autumn or 
winter sell the surplus produce. The commercial spirit 
enters into everything, and as there is money in Mush¬ 
rooms, those who have the manure and the scope for 
growing them may as well do so. Stable or coach-houses 
may be used, and if filled with good sized ridge-shaped 
beds the warmth of the beds will keep up the requisite 
temperature, and in cold w’eather warm dung can be 
placed between the ridges ora paraffin stove may be intro¬ 
duced. Get the manure as fresh as possible and mix one- 
fltth of loam with it. Blend the whole together, and when 
the heat rises in the heap turn over and intermix and at 
once make up the bed. A night temperature of 50 degs. to 
5) degs. in winter will be suitable. A good deal depends 
upon the character of the spawn, which must be new and 
good. 

Figs under Glass. 

The second crop will now be ripening, and when these 
are all gathered throw the house open and let the trees 
rest and ripen wood. Plants in pots may be placed outside 
when the fruits ore all gathered. Under the orchard or 
cold-house system Figs do not generally bear two crops in 
a year, but when forced early the second crop is often 
better than the first. The Brown Turkey and the White 
Marseilles are the best varieties. 


Cold Frames. 

These will now all be occupied with whiter-flowering 
stuff, mch as Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, the latter with flowers picked off for the 

{ iresent. Most of these plants will now be in their bloom- 
ng pots. The market man uses 5-inch pots, and with the 
aid of stimulants when the pots are full of roots, a good- 
sized plant may be grown in pots only 5 inches in 
diameter. 

Window Gardening. 

It will soon be time to lift any plants we want to save 
from the border, so that they may nave time to get estab¬ 
lished before they go indoors. When left to the last 
moment in the borders they are more difficult to keep 
unless one has a warm greenhouse to place them in. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Tea Roses are lovely after the rains—in fact, they have 
bloomed all through the hot weather w'here they have been 
well cared for. There is never too much sunshine for Tea 
Roses if their .wants are .attended to, and the most 
important of their needs will be best met. by a thorough 
preparation of the soiT. Those of our readers who are think¬ 
ing of planting Tea Roses should set about preparing the 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden• Work ” may be done from ten days fo 


a fortnight later than is hats indicated 
results. / 

Digitized by . 
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equally good 


site at once. There must be at least 2 feet in depth of good, 
well-manured soil. If the soil is heavy, work in some 
charred garden refuse with a fair proportion of good 
stable-manure. Light land should be heavily dressed with 
cow or pig-manure. Get the soil and manure thoroughly 
blendea, and plant as early in November os the plants can 
be safely moved, and before frost sets in. Protect the 
stems with mounds from 4 inches to 6 inches deep of burnt 
earth or charred refuse. We have never lost any Roses 
through frost when thus protected. In severe winters we 
have had some of the tops cutoff by frost, but they were also 
safe below the mulch of burnt earth, and never failed to 
break strongly. The bedding plants are very bright now, 
but more time must be given up to pinening off dead 
flowers and leaves. Cuttings must be taken w'here they 
can be spared without injuring the bloom. The old 
plants can be potted up, and the cuttings struck early 
m the new year. The season has been ary for annuals 
generally, but Asters, Zinnias, and Marigolds are now 
flowering well. Gather seeds os they ripen. 

Fruit Garden. 

The birds have damaged a good many of the autumn 
Pears. The drought has demoralised the birds, and they 
must have food. It will be necessary to protect some of 
the trees with nets if the Pears are to be saved, as where 
the birds have pecked holes in the fruit they will soon 
decay. Old trees which have ceased to be profitable 
should be grubbed up, and in the case of wall trees, where 
of necessity young trees must be planted on the same site, 
the soil should be changed. It is wise to have a few young 
trees in training so as to keep the walls and espaliers 
always furnished with bearing trees. The right principle 
to act on is to grub up or regraft every unprofitable tree. 
When a tree is healthy and vigorous, regraft if the 
variety is not suitable, as fruit can be obtained by this 
means in a couple of years. Kirke’s, Jefferson, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Oullin’s Golden Gage are good dessert 
Plums. Gisborne’s, Victoria, Belgian Purple, The Czar, and 
Monarch are among the best of the culinary Plums. I 
notice a marked improvement in several gardens and 
orchards where lime-washing has been carried out during 
the last year or two. The bark is much cleaner and 
brighter, and the trees more healthy, and consequently 
the fruit is finer, and there have been fewer fallen Apples, 
showing that fresh lime destroys the larval of moths, 
and in addition hay-ltahds or bands of canvas are 
wrapped round the stems to form hiding-places for the 
insects to crawl under. Ripe Hamburgh Grapes may 
be cut down aud bottled, and the roots of the Vines lifted 
if there is shanking to combat. It is no good using half 
measures. Better lift the roots and place them in fresh, 
sweet soil, with a proportion of bone-meal. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Seed-sowing is pretty well over now for the present. 
There may be lust a chance for late Turnips, ana a few 
seed 8 of a good hardy Lettuce may be sown for standing 
the winter in the seed-bed. Garden refuse of all kinds 
should be gathered up and placed where it can decay 
without causing a nuisance. A little lime sprinkled over 
the heap occasionally will hasten decay and make it 
uncomfortable for insects. After the pruning is done 
there will be plenty of stuff to burn to start a fire, and 
then the Cabbage stems and the roughest of the garden 
refuse can be put through this fire. This charred 
vegetable matter is a valuable fertiliser, and may be used 
for anything we wish to grow freely. It is good for con¬ 
servatories, for Vine-borders, and any other purpose where 
the best results are required. Make up Mushroom-beds as 
fast as manure can be got together. Take it fresh, and 
mix fresh loatn with it to the extent of one-fifth, or more 
if the manure be very fresh. Asparagus intended for 
early forcing may Hoon be cut down. It is not necessary 
to wait for the tops to become dead and seared. The 
crowns will, in fact, start sooner if the tops are cut before 
they are ripe. I am assuming the roots for forcing are 
grown specially for the purpose, and nothing cut from them 
previously. Plants which have made ana kept all their 

f rowth are in a much forwarder state than the beds cut 
rom till the end of June, as by that time the uncut plants 
will have completed their growth and be ready to rest. 
Early Horn Carrots may be sown in a frame. 

& Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from September 
5th to September 12th. 

The fruit garden is always full of interest at this season. 
Watching the ripening and colouring fruit, and gathering 
those which are ready, are now* going on, and will continue 
through this month and next. We have marked several 
trees for checking the roots shortly, and some young Plum- 
trees will be lifted and replanted when the leaves fall. 
Removed runners from Strawberries in pots, and disbudded 
several which were developing more than one crown. 
When the growth is scattered in the formation of several 
crowns to one plant, it is a bar to their proper ripen¬ 
ing, and such plants rarely force well. Have been 
busy making up Mushroom-beds. We have a good-sized 
house, and have other out-buildings that will do very well 
for autumn beds with a good supply of litter for covering. 
Have put the hoe through all the young crops of 
vegetables, such as Spinach, Turnips, etc. Cleared off old 
exhausted Peas. Manured and dug the land, and filled it 
with Coleworts and Savoys. Harvested the Spring Onions. 
These are always tied up—so far, at least, os the stems will 
permit, and the bunches hung up in a oool shed. Frost 
w ill not injure Onions that are well harvested. A little 
more earth has been drawn up to Leeks, and Celery is 
earthed up when dry. Removed a few of the leaves from 
Tomatoes in the open air to let In the sunshine and com- 

S ete the ripening. Cut all the old, discoloured leaves 
Dm Parsley. Propagated bedding plants of various kinds. 
“ Geranium ” cuttings are placed outside in the sunshine, 
and will be kept out as long as it is safe to do so. Beds of 
Tuberous Begonias are very bright now. We have been 
several years in working up Btocks of the colours we want 
for bedding. We do not care for mixed beds of Begonias. 
White, yellow, and reds of different shades are as well for 
bedding as “ Geraniums ” when one has propagated enough 
of each to form the beds we want. Finished top-dressing 


Chrysanthemums in pots. We have a large number— 
chiefly whites and yellows—grown for late blooming, and 
these will be kept out os long as it is safe to do so. We 
have an idea of knocking up a temporary place with spars 
and canvas to keep them out till November. Potted up 
Arum Lilies and Solanums. We have never had the 
Solanums with more berries—seldom with so many. 
Potted off a lot of early-struck cuttings of “ Geranium ” 
West Brompton Gem. This is the best scarlet bedding 
"Geranium,” aud strong plants are very bright in the 
window-boxes. There is never enough of this sort, 
although all the old pieces are saved ana cuttings are put 
in whenever they can be had. Looked over Genistas, and 
nipped off the points of the shoots to check flowering and 
make the plants bushy. 


Rosas. 

Antseating Rose centres— Will you 
kindly tell me the best remedy for destroying 
ants which have been eating out the centre of 
Roses ? I have tried soft-soap and water, which 
has proved of no avail.— Mrs. Joe. 

%* Ants are a great nuisance when they 
attack fruit or dowers, and we have found a 
little tar painted around the stems of Roses the 
most effectual remedy. Do not overdo this. 
•Soft-soap, mixed with four times its weight of 
water and boiled to a jelly, may also be smeared 
around the stems. We have mixed this with a 
little treacle to render it more sticky and 
difficult for the ants to pass over. 

Fortune’s Yellow Rose not thriv¬ 
ing. —Last autumn I planted a * Fortune’s 
Yellow Rose against a south wall in good soil. 
It has never flowered, and the leaves look 
yellow and sickly. Will you advise me how to 
treat it?— Misfortune. 

%* The foliage of Fortune’s Yellow is natu¬ 
rally of a pale colour. It is a tender variety, 
and a very little frost affects it. Some insects 
may be attacking the roots, or you may have 
over-manured the soil. Let it alone one more 
season, and upon no account prune away any 
but frosted wood next spring. 

Rosa Wichuria, or Wichuriana.— 
At the present time this is a Rose-bash to linger 
over, and yet it is scarcely a bush because of 
the peculiar habit of disposing its long stems 
flat on the ground ; these are densely clothed 
with small snining foliage, among which nestle 
short branchlets of flowers, resembling the white 
Japanese Anemone close by. For a big rock 
garden it must be a glorious subject. Its hardi¬ 
ness is beyond all doubt. I have grown it three 
years, and, as I take it, the last winter but one 
would be a fair test. It then stood on the top 
of a bit of rockwork simply protected by a 
few Holly bushes on the north side. It is 
practically evergreen, which is no mean feature 
for a Rose employed as indicated.—J. W. 

Rose Aimee Vibert.— One of these 
established three years on an arch in B&lham 
makes rampant growth, rods 8 feet long, sunny 
position, but never blooms. What is probably 
wrong?—C. G. M. 

*»* Do you prune away any of the long rods ? 
If so, that is undoubtedly the cause of your 
failure to bloom this naturally free-flowering 
variety. The rods of last season’s growth must 
be left intact. 

Rose Christine de Noue.— This proves to be a 
first-rate Rose, and though not exactly new, is of compara¬ 
tively recent origin. Its flowers, full and finely shaped, 
stand up erect, are of a deep rose colour in the centre, 
shading to crimson in the outer petals, and deliciously 
sweet. It was raised and sent out by Guillot, and tiiiB 
fact alone is strong testimony to its high merit. 


Flowers on Lilium auratum in 

Ireland..— I have at this moment a splendid 
plant with thirty-four flowers on one stem, a 
glorious sight. The same bulb has another 
stem with eight huge flowers. About five years 
ago I had a single bulb that had eighty- 
two flowers, and in addition twenty-one fell off 
without opening. Will “ 1361 ” beat this record ? 
—J. Hamphill, Knockaney Rectory , Bruff t Co. 
Limerick. 


Oyan&nthus lobatus.— Among autumn flowers 
for the rock garden there are few if any more beautiful 
than this lovely blue-flowered Cyananthus. In a sunny 
spot it gives a gay succession of bloom during August and 
September. Its flowers are of a deep purplish-blue colour 
with white centre. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY PANCRATIUMS. 

The beautiful P. illyricum is, strictly speaking, 
the only member of this noble genus sufficiently 
hardy to endure our winters in the open ground, 
and that without protection. And seeing this 
is the case, it is all the more surprising that so 
good and choice a subject should be so seldom 
seen among collections of hardy plants. Even 
in thoso gardens whore hardy bulbous plants for 
the most part find a congenial home the above 
plant is rarely seen, and yet there are few 
gardens that could not provide a suitable home 
For it. As may readily bo seen by a glance 
at the charming group in tho accompanying 
illustration, this hardy kind possesses 
flowers of as equal purity and chasteness 
as the more tropical species. This fact alone 
should tend to make it at once popular with all 
who desire to possess rare or beautiful flowers, 
and who have not the requisite hevt at command 
to grow those species for (which high tempera¬ 
tures are essential. This 
beautiful plant is a native 
of Southern Europe, and 
one of the most distinct 
of its genus, a fact fully 
demonstrated in the illus¬ 
tration, which displays its 
high decorative value in 
a charmingly natural man¬ 
ner. In Bulbs of flower¬ 
ing size the foliage on first 
emerging from the earth 
is for some time erect, 
but with the uprising 
flower - stem the leaves 
often assume an angle of 
45 decs, or thereabouts, 
with tho lower ones often 
quite flat on the soil. In 
this stage the aspect of 
the plant is of the most 
distinct kind. It is an 
excellent plant for the 
cool conservatory or the 
winter garden or such¬ 
like places. Notwith¬ 
standing its complete 
hardiness, the purity of 
its flowers is best pre¬ 
served when given glass 
protection. The plant 
usually flowers about mid¬ 
summer, the flower-spikes 
attaining to about 18 in. 
high, each umbel contain¬ 
ing from six to a dozen of 
its large white, fragrant 
and handsome blossoms. 

Large bulbs frequently 
produce two spikes each, 
and these give a supply 
of blossoms for some con¬ 
siderable time. 


may remain for several years ; indeed, the great 
secret of success when well planted is in letting 
them alono. Unloss tho surface of the bed is 
carpeted with evergreen plants, a covering of 
short litter or Cocoa-nut-fibre 6 inches thick 
or a good mulch of short manure may be given 
by way of making them more secure. With 
such a covering, however, Pancratium mari- 
tinium may be added as a good companion to 
those already named. With frame culture the 
latter retains its foliage, while P. illyricum is 
deciduous. 

These Pancratiums, while somewhat slow in 
producing offsets, may be raised from seeds 
comparatively easily, the seedlings attaining to 
flowering Bize in from three to five years. In 
this way a good stock of this handsome hardy 
bulb may soon be obtained. E. 


Flowers failing by sea in Hamp¬ 
shire (Amateur , Haitfs ).—In such a season 
as that experienced, sandy soil is one of the 
worst to deal with, especially when so much 
exposed to tho south. If possible, replace one 


Culture. 

When grown in the open 

g round, a position at the 
ise of a west or south¬ 
west wall should be given, where it would be 
quite an easy matter to make a narrow border 
into a special home for this and similar 
things. For example, this Pancratium, together 
with tho Belladonna Lilies and some of tho 
hardy Crinums, such as C. Powelli and C. 
longifolium—all summer-flowering plants for 
which a similar treatment would suflice—may 
be brought together, and thus constitute a most 
pleasing group. One of the most important 
items is freo drainage. This is best secured by 
removing the original soil fully feet deep 
and placing 6 inches of brickbats in the bottom 
for drainage. The soil best suited for this bulb 
is loam, peat, rather rough loaf-soil, and a 
liberal addition of sand. A soil that is of a 
clayey nature should be avoided altogether. 
When preparing the bed, a good layer of cow- 
manure or well-rotted hot-bed manure may be 
placed in the trench at 15 inches deep, or it may 
Be stirred into the trench with the soil at 
12 inches deep. The Pancratium should be planted 
fully 6 inches or 8 inches deep ; the other bulbs 
named must be planted more deeply, 9 inches to 
12 inches at least. The ea^ly au tumn mont hs are 
the best for planting, md oijic^ wolj <jcpe £hey 



The hardiest Pancratium (P. illyricum). 


half of the sand 'with clay, cow-manure, and 
decayed vegetable refuse. If possible, remove 
the soil 18 inches deep, discarding that at the 
bottom of the bed, mixing that at tho top with 
the new material ; either in tho autumn or just 
previous to planting the beds in spring is a 
suitable time. Much may bo done during the 
summer by mulching the surface of the beds 
with horse-manure, decayed vegetable refuse, or 
leaf-mould, with a view of retaining moisture in 
the soil. For instance, after planting the beds 
in May lay on the surface any of the ingredients 
named 2 inches thick, then covering with suffi¬ 
cient soil to hide the manure. The mulching 
material will gradually decay and conserve the 
moisture in the soil. Liquid-manure is an 
excellent stimulant for such a soil as yours, but 
if the beds are managed as directed, the liquid 
will not bo so much required, or the plants 
might make too much growth at tho expense of 
blossoming. If tho beds cannot be treated as 
advised, apply liquid-manure freely. Gladiolus 
Lemoinei in variety last longer in flower than 
BrenchleyoiiBis, but they have not the brilliant 
colouring of the latter, which, with the treat¬ 
ment recommended, should succeed. Pentste- 


mons would flourish in your soil. Treated 
as annuals, they blossom freely tho summer 
following the sowing of the seed in March. 
Fuchsia elegans is one of the best out-of-door- 
blooming varieties. 


ORCHIDS. 

Orchid for name (Cha .*. BucMeu).— The 
Orchid flower sent for name is Oncidium 
incurvum. This pretty species was originally 
introduced from Mexico by Mr. G. Barker, of 
Birmingham. It flowered for the first time in 
this country in 1840. Oncidium incurvum is one 
of the easiest of the species to cultivate. It 
will thrive in the cool-house with Odontoglossum 
crispum, and afforded treatment as for that 
beautiful species. Tho proper time for repot¬ 
ting the plant is when the new growths are seen 
pushiug up from tho base of the current season's 
pseudo-bulb. It will root thoroughly well in 
well-drained peat and Moss, either in shallow 
pans or in the ordinary flower-pot. 

Orchid seed ( A*. S. Ii .).—Sow your mixed 
Orchid seed upon the surface of the peat and 
Moss in which some Orchid is growing, and if 
possible select a strong, well-rooted plant for tho 
experiment. After sowing great care must be 
taken not to wash the seed off when watering or 
dipping the plant. To avoid this use a fine rose 
watering can or fine sprayer from the syringe. 
Keep tho seed just moist at all times. As you 
do not say w’hat species of Orchid your seed 
originated from, it is impossible to give you any 
idea as to when the plants may be expected to 
flower. 


Beautifying a railway station.— 

Rarely does one see a prettier display of flowers 
than at Kingscote Rail way-station on the 
London and Brighton tSouth Coast line. 
Arranged in bold groups on the platform are 
Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Ferns, and other equally useful plants. A long 
narrow' border running the length of the up 
platform is filled w ith Balsams, Asters, Stocks, 
Antirrhinums, and Roses, tho latter trailing 
gracefully along the white fence which forms 
the background. Successions! flowering is pro¬ 
vided for, Pinks, Wallflowers, and other subjects 
preceding the present display. The effect is 
very different to what is usually seen in such 
places, and is well worth copying by others 
similarly situated.—D. B. C. 

Cactus Dahlias. -The monster blooms of 
these we see at exhibitions may be all very well, 
but for house decoration one cannot do anything 
with them where tasteful arrangements are 
required. The flow’ers of such sorts as Black 
Prince, Cannell’s Favourite, and several others 
are much too large. In my opinion it will be 
better for the raisers of these Dahlias to discon¬ 
tinue raising them, bocause there is always 
a tendency for the newer kinds to take the place 
of older ones, and for the garden and the house 
we shall be better off with what we have than 
to increase the number of \arieiies that have 
only size to recommend them.—J. 

Primula Forbesi. Flowering freely as it 
is now doing in the open air, it is worthy of note ; 
besides, the flow’ers are numerous and bright, in 
tho way of our native 1‘. farinosa, though the 
foliage is quite different from that species. It is 
reputed to be tender. I have not tried it yet, 
but some of my plants w'ill be available for trial 
in a favourable corner. It is because the plant 
is such a pronounced gem and very free-flower¬ 
ing in summer out-of-doors, that, hardy or not 
hardy, it is worthy of the extra care of lifting 
it in the autumn.—J. 

Eulalias.— These tall and graceful hardy 
Grasses are charming, both in groups associated 
w ith the Bamboos and as isolated tufts on Grass 
in the herbaceous ground. The Eulalia is much 
hardier than the Pampas Grass. Although the 
flowering stage is rarely reached by the Eulalia in 
our country, and iu this respect it falls short ot 
the Gynerium somewhat in point of beauty, its 
tall, erect, cane-like stems are abundantly 
clothed with the most beautiful leaves. Besides 
the green-leaved form, the variegated varieties 
are charming, especially E. japonica zebrina, with 
its transverse bands of yellow. E. graeillima is 
all that the name indicates, and the group of 
this at Kew is delightful.* n 
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HERBACEOUS SPIR.EAS. 

The Spiraea, although forming a very extensive 
group of showy garuen plants, gives us compara¬ 
tively few really useful hardy perennials. 
Shrubs or sub-shrubs form the majority of the 
species, and a well-cared-for collection of these 
in tlow'er is very beautiful. A few of the ueat- 
grow’ing, free-flowering shrubby species might 
be used with advantage in mixed borders, and 
with attention need not to any appreciable 
extent interfere with their herbaceous neigh¬ 
bours. Taking the hardy herbaceous species as 
a whole, not more than six or seven are in 
general cultivation. 

The Goat’s-beard (S. Aruncus), the subject 
of our illustration, is one of the most striking, 
if not the showiest of the group. It is pretty 
widely distributed over Europe, Asia, and 
North America, a vigorous grower, and one of 
the most easily managed. In summer and early 
autumn it produces numerous long feathery 
spikes of w-hite flowers sweetly fragrant, and 
when seen in masses extremely effective. This 
can be easily starved both in the matter of soil 
and space, and if cramped, as one often sees it in 
small gardens, its char¬ 
acter is quite lost, and no 
idea of its capabilities 
afforded. Even in large 
gardens S. Aruncus is 
essentially a plant for 
grouping in Avoods or 
semi-wild portions of the 
pleasure garden, and 
when properly arranged 
with a suitable back¬ 
ground may be made a 
feature of no mean pre¬ 
tensions. It requires a 
strong, rich soil, and does 
not seem to mind drought 
so much as most of its 
congeners. 

S. palmata, a Japanese 
species of less robust 
habit, may almost be 
termed semi-aquatic; at 
any rate I have always 
found it more robust and 
more free-flowering when 
grown on the edge of a 
pond than anywhere else. 

In the mixed border it 
generally has a half- 
starved appearance, and 
never flowers so freely as 
when near w-ater. It 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet 
or even 4 feet in height, 
the stems terminated 
by huge many-branched 
panicles of deep crimson 
flowers, the leaves palm¬ 
ate, with five to seven 
lobes. 

S. FiLlPENDULA and 
the variety with double 
flowers are both invalu¬ 
able for the rockery, and 
as they may be grown 

with ease and flower freely all summer they can 
be recommended to growers of select hardy 
plants. 

S. lobata somewhat resembles the above, and 
in some of the forms it is difficult to distinguish 
the two. S. palmata, S. purpurea, S. p. alba, etc., 
are, I believe, all forms of S. lobata, although 
differing considerably from the type, which seems 
to be very variable in itself. The flowers vary 
from pale crimson to white, and in the case of 
purpurea the foliage is curiously marked with 
purple blotches. 8. venusta and digitata are 
somewhat similar and not so showy. 

8. Ulmarla. —The several forms of this, more 
especially that with groen and gold variegated 
leaves, and which never fails to attract the 
attention of visitors, are too good to throw aside 
even in the presence of the above. 

S. oigantea, recently introduced to our gar¬ 
dens, may be described as a gigantic Meadow 
Sweet. It grows from 6 feet to 10 feet high, 
with huge palmate leaves and large fleecy 
bunches of whit'e flowers terminating the stems. 
Its place will eventually be found to be in the 
wood or by the lake. 


FRUIT. 


rockery decoration. It is also a moisture-loving 
plant, and will be found more satisfactory in 

every way on the banks of a stream or pond. It _ . 

is quite distinct from all the other species, the Grapes unsatisfactory (Anxious).— 
inflorescence much branched, and the flowers of Judging from the bunch of Grapes sent, the 
a dull white closely packed on the stems. It is berries are badly shanked. 1 his arises lrom 
being forced in many places for the greenhouse various causes, the chief being loss of root action 


and conservatory, but does not appear to relish 
much heat. T. 


Flowers and vegetables for profit. 

—I am thinking of building two greenhouses 
(tenant’s fixtures), each 100 feet By 10 feet. 
Should I succeed, with ordinary care, in earn¬ 
ing a living of, say, £70 to £80 per annum by 
growing Tomatoes in the houses, and planting 
land (1 acre) with 300 fruit-trees ? I understand 
pruning and Tomato culture out-of-doors.— 
Dump. 

* # * If the land is your own, and you have 
energy and intelligence, you might succeed in 
accomplishing what you desire. Some have 
succeeded, but failure "is by no means impossible, 
and it means incessant work, as you w’ill have 
to make the most of the land as well as the 


S. ASTILBOIDES is a 
and of unusual merit/T)<^ 

Digitizes t 


ratively 
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The Goat’s-beard l.qrinea (S. Aruncus). From a photograph by Mr. 3. W. Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


glass. You Avill have to wait several years 
before the fruit - trees bring in much. But 
seedling Pansies, Wallflowers, etc., will help 
and flowers for cutting, such as Fuchsias, Asters, 
Chrysanthemums, and similar things, will stop a 
large gap. The Chrysanthemums may be taken 
into the houses after the Tomatoes are gathered. 
The houses ought to be heated to get the 
Tomatoes started early, as it means double the 
price. 

Planting Daffodils.— The planting of 
these, whether in small clumps on borders or on 
a large scale in pleasure grounds, should be 
pu.shed forward as soon as possible. The 
different forms of poeticus, both single and 
double, have a preference for a rather stiff soil 
—at least, I found they did not take kindly to 
the sandy subsoil in Avhich they were first 
planted, so they were lifted three years ago and 
transferred to the front part of a Vine border, 
where for the last two seasons they have given 
a lot of flower. If there is a batch of the 
Tenby Daffodil (obvallaris) in some warm 
corner, it will bo well to put on a mulching of 
leaves before the approach of frost; the natural 


iw species I flowering season will be considerably advanced 
*£erand ! thereby.—E. 


there not being enough roots to bring the 
fruit to maturity. At some period your Vines 
have been overcropped, and once this takes 
place years are required to remedy the evil. 
Our advice is to turn up new roots from the 
base next spring, crop very lightly, and in a 
year or so cut out the old rods. You will then 
have more root-action and get free of the disease. 
Having given the roots new soil, your only 
remedy is a rest and new wood. Give the 
Vines a season to recoup themselves and get 
strong growth. 

Fig-trees on walls.— Will you kindly 
instruct me as to treatment of Fig-trees on 
walls ? I have a fine old brown Smyrna on a 
wall facing south, and get a fair supply of fruit 
from it. I cover very carefully with straw and 
Heather in winter, but lost a large branch in the 
big frost. I am told the 
tree should never be 
pruned, and the breast- 
wood allowed to grow' 
outward as bushily as it 
will, but it is so thick it 
seems to give the fruit 
small chance of ripening. 
Very detailed and ele¬ 
mentary instruction will 
be much appreciated by 
—Ignoramus. 

* # * The advice is wrong 
about the Fig. How 
can it ripen under the 
circumstances? Your ob¬ 
ject should be to give 
light to ripen both fruit 
and wood for another 
season. Each year re¬ 
move old or useless bare 
wood, and this may be 
done now. Then lay in 
some of the best of the 
new wood, but do not 
crowd and cut breast- 
wood hard back to get 
fruits from the new wood 
nailed to wall. The fruits 
then obtain warmth from 
the wall. You will never 
get good fruits with 
crowded growths. Thin 
out freely, but do not 
shorten the shoots laid 
in. By thinning out 
lateral and breast-wood 
you will get stronger 
growths. Our system is, 
to sum up briefly, to cut 
out old, useless shoots, 
and every season lay in 
the best of new growth. 
Remove suckers. 

Culture of Grapes and Tomatoes 

{C. S.)‘— The climate of South Devon and Corn¬ 
wall is, doubtless, suitable for Grape and 
Tomato growing. The only objection is the 
distance from the principal markets. But at the 
present time there is a disposition on the part 
of the railway companies to meet the growers in 
a more reasonable spirit. In this respect the 
Great Eastern is leading the way. We are not 
aware if there is any large market establish¬ 
ments in either of those counties ; doubtless 
there are small ones, and there is a spirit of 
enterprise abroad that will soon look up the 
likely places. Mr. Boddv, not far from the 
Land's End, started a small concern, and after¬ 
wards wrote a pamphlet about it, a few years 
ago. There are plenty of sheltered spots round 
Ilfracombe where the climate is very equable. 
This, of course, is not South Devon ; but any¬ 
where in Devonshire a man of energy, ca-pital, 
and brains might set up his roof-tree amid the 
most lovely scenery, with the chance, at any 
rate, of getting a modest livelihood. 

Planting Strawberries (Wm. Colin 
Cree ).—September is a capital month to plant 
Strawberries. Dig the ground over again 
deeply, adding some half-decayed manure as the 
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work proceeds. Plant in rows 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, the plants standing 2 feet apart in the 
rows. Procure stout runners from a reliable 
source of the following varieties: Viscountess 
Hericart de Thury. This is a reliable and 
early-cropping Strawberry, most valuable for 
jam-making on account of the rich flavour which 
it possesses. Sir Joseph Paxton is perhaps the 
best of all Strawberries for general purposes. 
Not only is it a free cropper, but of good flavour, 
and what is more, the fruit is Arm, enabling it to 
travel well a long way. 

Apple Benoni. —I look most favourably 
upon this Apple for dessert. It is not often met 
with in private gardens. In appearance it much 
resembles King of the Pippins, except that it is 
not quite so high, being rather flatter. The 
fruit ripenB about the middle of September, just 
at a time when dessert Apples are scarce. The 
tree is compact in its growtn, requiring but little 
space to grow in, as its natural tendency is an 
upward one.—E. 

Apple Duchess of Oldenburg.— This 
is really a handsome and beautiful Apple ; in 
fact, I doubt whether there is a handsomer 
kind. In its outward appearance it bears 
some resemblance to well-grown specimens of 
that handsome American Apple, Washington. It 
is undoubtedly one of the best early Apples in 
cultivation. It is best gathered and used direct 
from the tree, and must be carefully handled. 
It is not altogether a soft Apple, but on account 
of its very clear skin it is apt to show bruises 
quickly if at all roughly handled. This Apple 
will succeed under any form of culture, either 
standard or bush, or even as a cordon along the 
margins of walks. From cordons I have had 
really very handsome fruit. Its brisk, spicy, 
and refreshing flavour is most marked.—A. 


Flowers for a border. —I have a narrow 
border, 4 feet wide, on the north-east side of a 
wall, 7 feet to 8 feet high. It consequently gets 
only the early morning sun. The soil is good 
loam, a foot deep. The climate is cold and 
wet. The border is in a field, consequently 
there are plenty of slugs and snails, so I suppose 
Primula japonica, Primroses of various kinds, 
Pansies, Polyanthuses, and the like would be 
eaten up by them ? Being out of sight of the 
house and garden, it would be no objection if it 
were appropriated to plants which after their 
flowering look untidy or lose their foliage, and 
leave blank spaces for the rest of the year. For 
the sake of saving labour also, they should be 
plants that, once put in, will stand permanently 
and not need moving or attention. Will you 
kindly suggest what kinds of flowers and Ferns 
of moderate size and perfectly hardy and able 
to bear shade would be suitable and effective? 
I want to begin preparations this autumn, so 
as to get a good effect in the early half of next 
year, and an effect quite different from that of 
the garden, where are Crocuses, Tulips, Pansies, 
perennial herbaceous plants, and bedding 

S lants. Would it do to have clumps of Daffo- 
ils, single and double, others of the Narcissus 
tribe (if so, what perfectly hardy ones ?), alter¬ 
nated with Ferns, such as would supply grace¬ 
ful fronds for decorating flower vases preferred, 
Lilium candidum, L. auratum, Spanish and 
English Iris, Foxgloves. As the field is used 
for tennis, the dying-down of foliage and leaving 
soil bare for latter half of summer would have 
the advantage that balls would not be lost among 
crowded plants or thick foliage. Hints and list 
would be gladly welcomed.— Niger. 

*** To expect even Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
and such-like plants when once planted to take 
care of themselves for ever afterwards and give 
an annual crop of flowers is expecting too much. 
The soil becomes exhausted about the roots, and, 
consequently, it is only replanting and manuring 
the soil that will contribute to success. Hardy 
Ferns would succeed in the situation named, and 
last without disturbance for a greater number of 
years than any other subject we could name. 
Bulbous plants, as Narcissus, planted amongst 
them would look nice, and so would the various 
forms of Liliums, such as candidum, longiflorum, 
and auratum, not forgetting the Orange and 
Tiger Lilies. These require no attention after 
being once planted in deeply-dug and enriched 
soil. Some peat about the roots of tho Ferns 
when planted would gcea^lv assist them to make 

goodi Effp?fed by Gck ole 


FREE-FLOWERING CACTI. 

Fifty years or so ago Cereus speciosissimus was 
a very popular plant in gardens, as its large, 
brilliantly-coloured blossoms "were so very 
distinct from anything else at that time in 
cultivation ; but after some years it became 
relegated principally to cottage windows—in 
fact, the flowering Cacti were altogether under a 
cloud, and remained so for some time. At 



Certufe sptciobiofeimus. From a photograph by Miss 
Evelyn M. Montgomery, Northcroft lloube, Engle- 
field-green. 


present, however, they show signs of increased 
popularity, which is, I think, principally owing 
to the fact that Messrs. Veiteh have devoted 
their attention to this class of plants, and 
several beautiful varieties raised by them have 
been many times exhibited, notably at the 
Temple Show, for the last two or three years. 
This species is sometimes included in the genus 
Phyllocactus, and between them numerous 
hybrids have been raised. One variety in 
particular we owe to that great lover of 


succulents, the late Mr. J. T. Peacock. It is a 
very large flower of a bright crimson colour, 
shaded with violet, and the colours are blended 
in such a manner that the flower appears of a 
different hue according to the standpoint from 
which it is viewed. It is such a gorgeous plant 
that on no account must it be omitted from any 
selection of flowering Cacti. At Mr. Peacock s 
death, now some seven or eight years ago, a 
large quantity of this variety was disposed of at 
a very cheap rate, and large examples of other 
varieties realised but a few shillings. I recently 
had the pleasure of looking over Messrs. Veiteh’s 
collection of flowering Phyllocacti, and noted 
the following as really superb varieties : 
Delicatus (light satiny pink), Brilliant (vivid 
scarlet), Agatha (rose, shaded red), crenatus 
(creamy-white), Romeo (light red and purple), 
Vesta (white), Jessica (light pink), Rowena 
(crimson), and Plato (very bright scarlet). 

All of these Cacti are of very easy propaga¬ 
tion and culture, and to the amateur with but 
a single greenhouse, and frequently with insuffi¬ 
cient time to attend to it, they have much to 
commend them, for the more they are neglected 
the moro satisfactory they w'ill often prove to 
be ; that is to say, they must not be put into 
larger pots directly they appear to need a shift, 
nor must the water-pot be too freely used among 
them. The soil beat suited for these Cacti is 
1 loam, with an admixture of brick rubble, well- 
decayed cow-manure, and silver sand. Thorough 
drainage must also be given. A shelf in a spot 
fully exposed to the sun will suit them well, 
though, of course, when actually in bloom they 
should be removed to the shaded part of the 
greenhouse, as the flowers will last much longer 
thereby. The amount of water required will 
depend to a certain extent upon the season of 
the year, as in spring the plants push forth their 
new growth, when the soil must be just kept 
moist, and this will hold good throughout the 
summer months. At that time an occasional 
svringing will be of service. Towards autumn, 
as the growth is finished, the soil should be kept 
drier than hitherto, and throughout the winter 
very little water will be required. A light, airy 
greenhouse just free from frost is the best place 
for them. Their propagation is equally simple 
with the cultivation afterwards, as if a piece is 
broken off it may be potted in much the same 
compOst as that recommended for established 
plants, except that the manure is omitted and 
an additional amount of sand added. On no 
account shift into larger pots unless it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, for even though the plant may 
appear to be too much confined at the roots, an 
occasional stimulant in the shape of weak liquid- 
manure will often yield far more satisfactory 
results than if shifted. In speaking of the 
gorgeous flowers and the almost indescribable 
hues of some of them, I omitted to mention the 
fact that the individual blooms are of but short 
duration—a couple of days or so ; but they 
succeed one another so quickly that a continuous 
display is kept up sometimes for weeks. When 
tho size and brilliant colouring of the flowers of 
Cereus speciosissimus are taken into account, the 
effect produced by the plant figured may be 
readily understood. T. 


Martagon Lilies.—Occasionally one sees 
fine examples of plants in out-of-the-way gardens 
and places where little or no attention is given, 
and where the plants grow and flourish year by 
year uncared for and undisturbed. I came 
across some largo clumps of Martagon Lilies 
quite recently in the hill district of Gloucester¬ 
shire. The plants were evidently at home, as 
may bo gathered from the dozen or more stout 
'items of which the clumps were composed. Of 
course, the plants had finished flowering, but 
the stems w r ere there quite o feet high, and tho 
petioles and seed-pods in numbers. Some of 
the stems had carried nearly fifty flowers, and, 
singularly enough, one of the largest clumps 
occupied a position in a narrow border at the 
southern end of a large outbuilding. Notwith¬ 
standing the great heat to which this particular 
clump must have been exposed during the 
season, the foliage was quite fresh and good. 
This I believe in a great measure to bo due to 
the roots being in contact with the rocks below, 
which in the district referred to are quite near 
the surface. The soil is a light fibrous loam, 
freoly. intermingled with small stones of the 
magnesium limestone of jthe-district.—J. 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS LOBELIAS. 
The hardy peremiial Lobelias are beautiful 
autumn flowers. Although fairly hardy, they 
are very impatient of excessive moisture, and in 
most districts require protection during winter. 
This may be done by placing ashos in the shape 
of a cone over the crowns, or lifting and storing 



The Scarlet Lobelia (L. cardinal is). 


in a dry shed or frame. The latter method, 
though perhaps more troublesome, is safer, and 
in every way more satisfactory, as the plants 
are always under control and easier to get at 
for propagation in spring. By storing the roots 
in frames they begin to grow earlier, and where 
large stocks are-required it is most convenient. 
Although impatient of moisture during the 
resting period they revel iu it when in active 
growth, and where beds can be prepared in the 
vicinity of lakes or streams, better results will 
be obtained than in the mixed border or flower¬ 
beds. In propagating in early spring they can 
be divided into single crowns, and these potted 
on soon form sturdy plants ready to plant out 
on the approach of warm weather. They thrive 
best in a free vegetable soil and like plenty of 
sun, unless in the case of L. cardiualis, which I 
find thrives much better in a partially shaded 
bed. 


L. cardinalls. —The true plant is one of the 
rarest, though one of the brightest of the genus. 
The brilliant effect produced in autumn by tufts 
of this species well ropay any trouble it may 

§ ive, for though by no means fastidious, the 
ifticulty of growing it well in small gardens in 
the absence of shade and moisture is very great. 
It is a real bog-loving plant, being found in wet 
ground in Brunswick, Florida, and the borders 
of Texas. It may be described as the least 
hardy of those mentioned here, and on this 
account is often considered annual or biennial. 
It is, however, a true perennial, although maybe 
a short-lived one, and should be frequently 
raised from seed to make sure of keeping up the 
stock. This species is not so liable to disease 
as the splendens varieties, and may be kept a 
little damper during the resting period. Grown 
on an ordinary border, it invariably has a weak, 
stunted appearance, buj 


shady position and w 



I have often seen it 3 feet to 4^ feet high and 
flowering very profusely. The flowers are of 
the brightest and most vivid scarlet, wonder¬ 
fully effective, and as they last a long time in 
perfection it well deserves care and attention, 
So far as I know, there are no varieties of this 
species in cultivation. 

L. hybrida of gardens, but also called Milleri 
and L. fulgens var. violacea, appears to be a 
hybrid between L. splendens and L. syphilitica, 
though of this we are uncertain. Its fine rich 
violet-purple flowers mark it out for special 
distinction. It is invaluable for grouping in the 
flower garden or mixed border, and is one of the 
hardiest of the hardy Lobelias. It may be left 
out during winter with perfect safety, and can 
be lifted, divided, and replanted in spring 
without trouble. The leaves are almost as 
broad as those of L. cardinalis. 

L. SPLENDENS.— This species is also called L. 
fulgens. Next to L. syphilitica it is the most 
prolific of varieties of all the Lobeliads, Queen 
Victoria, Sir R. Napier, Rob Roy, and a host 
of others having been obtained from it by 
florists. These vary in colour and habit very 
much, and as they are all robust, free-flowering 
plants, they are indispensable in the autumn 
garden, where they give such striking effects 
until cut down by early frosts. It differs from 
the others by its much narrower leaves, almost 
glabrous, and all but the lower sessile or stem- 
clasping. It will be found a really good border 
plant and hardier than L. cardinalis. The 
variety ignea has broader leaves and larger 
flowers. 

L. syphilitica. — An extremely variable 
species and one of the most useful autumn plants 
wo possess. It is very popular for grouping, 
and proves so liardy and robust in free soils 
that it might with advantage be introduced into 
the wild garden or the mixed shrubbery. It 
may be managed much in the same way as L. 
hybrida. It will be found to stand the winter 
well, and as it is prolific in varieties of all 
shades of violet and puqfle, varying to rose and 
white, it cannot fail to become a favourite. 
North America. Flowering from July to 
September. 

L. Tcpa belongs to an entirely different set. 
It is often called Tupa Fuolli, and although a 
native of Chili, will be found to stand well in 
the south with such protection as may be 
afforded with sifted ashes, gravel, or other loose 
material. It is best, however against a south 
wall or in front of a house, and when doing 
well often attains a height of 6 feet to 8 feet. 
The flowers are large, brick-red, and produced 
in large racemes, and the leaves are broad and 
woolly. It flowers from July to September. 
L. Cavanillesi is said to be amenable to the same 
treatment as above, but I have not tried it out- 
of-doors. K. 


is easily summed up in a very few words— 
namely, deep digging of suitable soil, heavy 
manuring, and copious supplies of water when 
in growth, both at the roots and overhead 
during the hottest weather. The w orst soil to 
contend with is clay, the next is sand or gravel, 
a deep yellow loam the best. Too often around 
a new house the soil is a mass of builder’s refuse 
—shavings, plaster, bricks, and the like. If this 
is a fair statement of your soil condition, take 
out holes 2 feet deep and as much wide, placing 
a few broken bricks at the bottom to ensure 
perfect drainage. Fill up the space with suitable 
soil, adding a little peat or leaf-mould where 
Clematis of anv sort are to be planted. No 
difficulty will be experienced in inducing any 
plant to grow if water is supplied freely after¬ 
wards. No plant will cover a wall-space so 
quickly as Ivy Ragneriana ; this Ivy will grow' 
6 feet in one season, and on a northern aspect, 
where flowering plants are not a success, this 
kind is to be recommended. Crattegus Pyracantha 
is another quick-growing subject, bearing Haw 
thorn-like blossoms in June, followed by u pro¬ 
fusion of red berries in the autumn and winter. 
Clematis montana is another subject to lie 
recommended; it bears abundantly sweetly- 
scented white flowers in May and grows quickly. 
Garryaelliptica is a useful evergreen “ shrubby ” 
climber ; its long catkin-like blossoms and deep 
green leaves render it a suitable subject to plant 
anywhere. Euonymus japonicus albus aureus, 
with its golden-edged leaves, would be suitable 
for the south-west side. Rose Aim^e Vibert, 
too, is a quick-growing subject, and W'ould be 
suitable for the south-w’est side. Hyacinths and 
Tulips would make a bright display on the bor¬ 
der where the Daffodils failed last year. Ane¬ 
mone fulgens would give brilliantly-coloured 
blooms in February and March, before the Hya¬ 
cinths como into flower. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES FOR 
THE GARDEN. 

Our gardens owe much of their beauty in the 
opening summer days to the Cherries, and the 
double white flowered variety illustrated 
(Cerasus serrulata) is one of the most charming. 
This is a tree that should be in every garden 
worthy of the name. It is very strong in 
growth, and when in bloom looks as if covered 
with snow. A synonym of this species is C. 
Sieboldi. Then wo have the beautiful C. 
Watereri, a lovely earlv-flowering tree, espe¬ 
cially when in front of Scotch Fir, as I saw it 
once in a southern garden. The common Cherry 
has two very fine varieties, C. caproniana and 
C. Avium, which are also known as multiplex. 



Flowering-shoot of the White Double-flowered Cherry 


Creepers for a house.— What creepers 
will grow fairly quickly and are suitable for 
front of red house facing south-west, on a hill, 
and exposed to sun and rain?— Mater. 

*»* The whole secret of inducing creepers to 
grow quickly and cover a dwelling-house in the 
shortest possible time is good cultivation. This 


Then one can also have the St. Julian’s Cherry 
(C. Juliana), which has tender pink flowers, 
each like a rosette, and freely borne. There 
arc a host of names given to the above, but the 
ones mentioned are adhered to in most nurseries. 
It is quite time the nomenclature was set right. 

C. 
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Vegetables for exhibition (Exhibitor). 
—One of the best Kidney Potatoes for exhibi¬ 
tion in July is Puritan or Satisfaction ; Windsor 
Castle or Carter’s Iris for round. Ailsa Craig 
is the best spring Onion. Sow the seed in heat 
in January and plant out when largo enough. 
White Leviathan, if sown the middle of August, 
will give capital bulbs by the time named. 
Nantes Horn is the best short Carrot and new 
Red Intermediate the best of the long section ; 
sow the former in March and the latter early in 
April. Student the best Parsnip; sow in 
March. Sutton’s A1 the best Scarlet Runner ; 
sow in pots end of March and plant out in a 
sheltered part of the garden, when all fear 
of frost is at an end. Canadian Wonder, the 
best French or Kidney Bean ; sow early in 
April, and protect from late frost by turning an 
empty flower-pot over the plants at night when 
they appear above the soil. Duchess Pea, sown 
the first weok in April, cannot be beaten ; it 
grows o feet high, has long dark green pods, well 
filled with succulent Peas. Telegraph Cucum¬ 
ber is all that is necessary for frame culture. 
King of the Ridge the best for out-of-door cul¬ 
ture. Long White Vegetable Marrow raise 
early and plant out under handlights directly 
all fear of frost is at an end. Snowball Turnip, 
sown first week in May if suitable weather 
follows, will give pure white firm roots. Per¬ 
fection is the best Tomato. Eel-worm can be 
destroyed by first roasting the soil before potting 
the plants. Too heavy cropping combined with 
too poor a soil is the cause of your Cucumbers 
turning yellow when 3 inches long, or it may 
be they receive an insufficient water supply. 
Top-dress the bed 2 inches thick with half- 
decayed horse-manure and soil, and thin the 
fruit as soon as it is set. 

A new Tomato.—I send for your kind 
notice in Gardes iso a fruit and some foliage 
of my new hybrid “ Tree Tomato ” from the 
open garden. The plant is perfectly free from 
disease. It is a very heavy cropper, and as to 
quality, I will leave you to judge by specimen 
sent. The plant runs from 2 feet to 3 feet, 
fruits all the way up, requires no support, and 
forms a perfect shrub. I gathered ripo fruit 
from rtiy plants early in July from the open 
border, and they are now in full bearing. \ ou 
will see it is perfectly distinct in growth and 
foliage to any other Tomato.—J. Goody, Bel- 
champ St. Paul ’s, Clare , Suffolk. [J very Jine 
fruit ; large , smooth , anrl rich red. — Ed.] 

1380."— True Tarragon. -This is Artemisia 
Dracunculu8. My experience is that most 
nurserymen in England sell, through ignorance, 
a species of Tanacetum or Tansy. This plant has 
some of the bitter of Tarragon but none of its 
aromatic flavour. One nurseryman sent me his 
seed list, in which he includes Tarragon seed 
among the pot-herb seeds. Knowing that true 
Tarragon does not produce seed in England or 
France, I expressed my doubt as to his seed, 
upon which ho sent me, gratis, a packet. This 
I sowed, and was surprised to find how much 
the resulting plants resembled Tarragon in 
appearance both of leaf and flowers ; the flavour, 
however, was only a disagroeable bitter, and in 
its second year its stalks were as thick as ono’s 
little finger, and five feet in height—double the 
ordinary height of Tarragon. I have the true 
A. Dracunculus and make for our own use better 
flavoured Tarragon vinegar than is sold at the 
shops. At present I do not happen to know any 
nurseryman who has T. Dracunculus, except 
Messrs. Backhouse at York. P. T. 


Turnip Cardinal. —This variety is distinct 
from most others, having a deep cardinal colour, 
which not only appears on the top, but also 
covers the whole raot. Of course, I do not 
recommend it on account of its novel colour, but 
as a good variety in hot seasons and a8 a variety 
that does well in most soils. The Cardinal is of 
medium size, flat, w ith very short top, and of 
fine table quality. It is one of the best 
varieties I have yet grow'n on hot, dry land, not 
running to seed like some early kinds, and being 
quite sweet and solid at the time I write. It 
has been fit for use since the end of May. The 
Cardinal has a strong tap root,, this doubtless 
protecting it from drought, ana having thick, 
spreading foliage, the root is shaded. I have 
not tried it for late sowing, as Red Globe is the 
variety I rely on.—G. 
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GOOD ROUND POTATOES. 

Some, but fortunately only a few, dislike round 
Potatoes, but as a lover of a good Potato, and , 
having grow’n over a hundred kinds in some ^ 
Reasons for crossing, and to test flavour and 
keeping qualities, 1 am so much in favour of 
what may be termed the round and pebble shape 
or flattened round, that I regard them as the 
cream of the whole family. Doubtless one of 
the best is Schoolmaster (see illustration), both 
as regards colour, appearance, and quality. 
Now this latter is an important point, and one 
that deservos more attention than it receives. 
Schoolmaster does not crop so freely as some, 
but its quality is excellent, and with Potatoes, 
like other vegetables, wo may go too far as 
rogards size. 

In advocating round Potatoes, it must not be 
thought I depreciate those of earlier introduc¬ 
tion, such as the true Ashleaf ; but disease has 
been such a scourge that we have lost sonic of 
the best of the kidney or fluke section ; these 
were noted for quality, but the crop was not 
great. The crossing of these old kinds with 
others of moro vigorous growth has given 
wonderful results. I have noted the good 
qualities of fSchoolmaster and, of course, this is 
a main crop variety. I have for years had it good 
well into Slay of the following year. Much 
depends, of course, upon the storage, and this 
also greatly affects the flavour. If a tuber be 
kept growing all the winter it is much injured, 
and a warm store induces growth. While I am 


supplies. It is an excellent variety, and those 
who study quality w'ill find this all they can 
desire ; the flesh is white and floury. It is an 
excellent cropper, free from disease, and of robust 

t row th, requiring ample space. Renown is a very 
ne autumn Potato, and noted for its quality, 
in addition to the cooking properties, which are 
good. It may be classed as one of the best of 
the newer varieties. Renown planted in deeply 
dug land crops grandly, and there are few small 
tubers. I will only name a couple of later kinds. 
Triumph is a grand late Potato, and may be 
said to vary in shape. Some of the tubers are 
round, others long and flattened, the result of 
crossing with a kidney kind. This is one of our 
best Potatoes—indeed, I go farther, and class it 
as one of the finest in cultivation ; a mo3t prolific 
variety and good keeper. There is no better 
variety during the months of March, April, and 
May, given cool storage and not lifted before it 
is quite ripe. It should be borne in mind that 
with a warm season and light soil many kinds 
will lift early this season, and will be better 
than if left too la to to mako a second growth. 
Many northern readers may like Scotch 
Champion, but it does not do well on all soils, 
and prefers the north, and requires careful 
cooking. It is very fine in certain soils, but I 
may add that all the above kinds well repay 
care in cooking, a point often overlooked. 

G. W. 


Shrubs and gardening books 

(Kaffir) —1, Hobday's “ Villa Gardening” may 



Schoolmaster Potato. 


touching on this question, in my opinion the 
best store for roots of any kind is the open, 
merely protecting from frost, and when Potatoes 
are clamped it is an easy matter to give additional 
shelter in winter by using Bracken or long 
litter. Many think it difficult to store in this 
way, as the tubers do not get dry before covering 
over, but it does not matter as long as there aro 
no diseased tubers stored. I have for years 
wheeled the tubers to tho store as lifted, and 
had good results. It is well to harden the ones 
for seed by free exposure or “ greening.” Keep 
these in boxes or on shelves. 

In addition to the variety named there are 
about half-a-dozen really fine kinds in the round 
section. • At tho present time I am lifting 
Windsor Castle, a very fine Potato, and as good 
for table from August to Christmas as School¬ 
master is from I )ocember to May. It is between 
a fluke and a round, but is a distinct round, a 
splendid cropper, medium top, and a good cooker, 
white and floury, and with the true old Regent 
flavour. Harbinger is an excellent variety when 
early round Potatoes are desired, but I do not 
think these fine cropping kinds are given good 
treatment by too early lifting. It is far better 
to grow the Ashleaf or Ringleader typo for 
June supplies, then these well-flavoured kinds 
have time to mature, an important point in cul¬ 
ture, but often overlooked. Harbinger is in 
season from June to this date. ThiB is a cross 
between tho Regent and Fillbasket, and is one 
of the very best for early use. I am very fond 
of Flourball for what may be termed midwinter 


perhaps suit you, published by Macmillan. 2, 
As regards the shrubbery, the question is rather 
vague, as wo know nothing about the space to 
be planted. We suppose you want an informal 
group of shrubs, not a hedge. The following are 
very good and choice things and will, as they 
develop, make a very picturesque group. 
Hollies in variety (both green and variegated), 
Silver Maple, Primus Pissardi, Acacia inermis, 
A. Bessoniana, Weeping Birch, Purple-leaved 
Birch, Paul’s Double Scarlet Thom, Laburnum, 
Evergreen Oak, Spiraea aritefolia, Berberis 
Darwini, Aucuba japonica, Abies Nordmanniana, 
A. Pinsapo, Cedrus Doodara, Cupressus Lawson - 
iana in variety, Thuja Vervumeana, Thujopsis 
borealis, Pavia macrostachya, Golden Elder, and 
a few Rhododendrons. We should not recom¬ 
mend Roses for a north wall, especially if the 
wall is a lofty one. Better plant such shrubs 
os Berberis stenophylla, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, C. Simonsi, Ivies in variety, Ampelopsis, 
and the winter-floivering Jasmine. 

The Horned Poppy in Cumberland —The 
Horned Poppy (mentioned in Gardening, August 8) is per¬ 
fectly hardy here in Cumberland, scarcely ever out of 
flower, and produces horns 10 inches or more long. It 
lives and thrives in the herbaceous border without any 
particular care. I brought my first plant some years ago 
from a waste place near Folkestone. It produces any 
quantity of good seed.—L. R., Ravavjlas *. 

Seedling Abutilon.— Enclosed is a bloom of seed¬ 
ling Abutilon which I raised from seed last spring. It is 
very dwarf, about 10 inches high, with five or six BhooD - , 
each showing a mass of buds numbering in all over twenty 
buds. Could you oblige by giving your opinion of same ?— 
Inqciuer. (.4 very good variety indeed. We like its rich 
orange coiour.-Eo.}, r jgj na | fr0 m 
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BULBS FOB OOBBBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted I in 
Gardening free of charqe if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thetr outdance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of ike paver only, and addressed to the Editor q f 
Gardening, 37, Sout hampt on-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to amt designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge am 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in i ohich they appeared. 


1460.— Flowers in the Transvaal.— Being about 
to proceed to the Transvaal, where I hope to have a small 
garden, I would be glad to know if I shall find all our old 
English favourites there, such as Carnations, Sweet Peas, 
Mignonette, etc., or should I take out a supply of seeds 
with me, also vegetables?— Mrs. Gilpin. 

1451.—Preserving timber.— Can anyone advise 
me as to the best means of preserving timber in rather 
small quantities ? I have cut a few dozen of Larch, Spruce, 
eta, varying in diameter at thickest from 9 inchee to 
ISinches. I have no saw-mill at present to cut the wood 
up, so wish to keep it safely for a year or so. I should 
also like to know the proper way of seasoning Arbutus, 
Laurel, Laburnum, and Holly-wood V 1 have had some 
put by for a year in a fairly dry house, and it is now so 
much split as to be useless.—Y. E. T. 


To thefeUowinfj queries brief replies ars given, 
but readers ars invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional adries on 
the various subjects. 

1462. —TropsBolum polyphyllum (A. B.).— 
Plant the tubers of Tropaolum polyphyllum in a well- 
drained site. The best place is the rock garden. 

1468.—Seedling Cactus Dahlia (Cactus).—We 
received the box with the Dahlia flower in it several days 
after the letter. You had not addressed the box properly. 

1454. —Removing Roses (C. G. if.).—Yes; but if 
the season of growth is prolonged they will be better left 
until early November. Unless fairly well ripened, water 
well immediately upon removal. 

1455. —Treatment of Liliumauratum (Simon- 
stone). —Imported L. auratum often die off in the way 
stated. As your soil is dry, we should give the Lily-bulbs 
a good covering of leaf-mould when frost comes. 

1456. —Use [of pit in greenhouse (A. B.f— Pits 
are very useful in greenhouses when filled with tree-leaves 
to raise a genial hot torn-heat for raising seedlings and 
cuttings. Better sow the seed in pots or pans. They will 
be more manageable. 

1457. —Fuchsias and “ Geraniums ” for show 

(Anxious). —Two months should be allowed for the 
development of the flower buds after the last picking. The 
lants should have a light position in an ordinary green- 
ouse to enable them to make sufficient progress. 

I4. r >8.— Seedling “Geraniums” (H r . //.). — The 
flowers show that the varieties arc very good indeed, and 
well worth keeping ; but it is difficult to say whether any 
in commerce are finer, as their name is legion. Send a few 
trusses to some grower like Mr. Cannell, of Swanlev. 

1459. —Rose leaves unsatisfactory (Countess).— 
Your Rose-tree has been badly affected with mildew’, and 
the older foliage is ripening prematurely in consequence. 
Younger growths may come on all right if atmospheric 
conditions do not prevent. You cannot do anything in 
the matter with plants in the open border. 

1460. — Boiler for greenhouse (Quite an 
Amateur).—A small upright independent boiler would do 
the work well; but it should he Bet in a covered stoke¬ 
hole. Requires no brickwork, and gives the minimum of 
trouble in stoking. A 4-inch flow and return round the 
house as far as tne door will keep up a good temperature. 

1401.—Grapes not colouring well (Constant 
Header).—We do not detect shanking of stalk, but had 
colour, due t-o overcropping: also scald, hut only slightly, 
t'rop lightly next season, and allow more growth of laterals 
during early part of bcasoii. Uur opinion is you have over¬ 
cropped, and we would ad use leaving a fair growth of 
laterals now to encouiage root action. 

1462 — Sowing seeds (A. From jour inquiry 

it is difficult to know what class of plant is meant for 
spring flowering. If you mean for out-of-doore, then it is 
doubtful if anything will blossom next spring sown at this 
time of year. Generally boxes are as good for sowing 
seeds in as the open, especially if they can have the 
protection of a cola frame during a part of the w inter. 

1463. —Carnations for border (Suffolk Reader).— 

As regards planting, so much depends upon your soil and 
locality. We plant in September or October, but strong 
plants are necessary. On the other band, it is safer if 
vou purchase to plant in March. The following are good 
border kinds : Hayes’ Scarlet, Queen of Bedders, Raby 
Castle, Duche»s of Fife, Ketton Rose, Mrs. Muir, Carolus 
Duran, Mary Morris, Dundas Scarlet, King Arthur, Uriah 
Pike, Mrs. Eric Harabro’, Old Crimson Clove, and Miss 
Ellen Terry. See our advertising columns as to where to 
get the plants. / ^ 
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1464.— Injury to Begonia ( Constant Reader of 
Gardening).—T he Begonia-leaf enclosed is the result of 
allowing the plant to become dry at the root. The sun 
shining upon it when in that position quickly destroys the 
leal tissues. More regular attention with the water-pot 
will remedy the so-called disease. We cannot understand 
what the insect “ slaters " is from 60 meagre a description 
of it 

1466. — Bouvardia unsatisfactory (H. James).— 
The plant from which the fragment enclosed was taken 
must be in a bad way—much infested with red-spider. 
Bouvardias do better in pots during summer than in a 
Tomato-house. Possibly they have been overwatered. 
They will do in a light warm greenhouse through the 
winter, but want careful attention in watering, and must 
be kept free from insects. 

1466. — Taking Carnation cuttings (Countess).— 

It is not a good time of year to root pipings of Carnations, 
but they may still be layered successfully. Your soil 
should be of greater depth than 2 inches; the cuttings 
need inserting as deep as that. You may succeed with 
the Malmaisons, but layers would have been far preferable. 
Take your summer blooming Chrysanthemum cuttings in 
the middle of February. 

1467. — Sickly Datura ('Em,).—D aturas require 
abundance of light and air during the spring and summer. 
The difficulty of obtaining either of these when grow ing 
under Vines is no doubt the main cause of the leaves 
turning yellow’, aggravated, perhaps, by the soil becoming 
dry in the pot occasionally. Stand the plant out-of-doors 
for the remainder of the summer, removing it undercover 
when there is danger of frost. 

1468. — Sowing Asparagus (Anxious). —The middle 
of April is the best time to sow seed of Asparagus. Deeply 
dig the soil, adding abundance of manure one month 
before sowing the seed to allow time for the soil to settle 
firmly down. Mark out the bed 4 feet wide and draw- 
three drills 2 inches deep, one 1 foot from the edge of the 
bed on each side, the other in the centre. Sow the seed 
thinly and cover lightly. 

1469. — Ornamental Grasses to use with 
Popples (Shirley Poppy).—Useful Grasses for cutting: 
Pennisetum longistylum, Paspalum elegans, Agrostls 
nebulosa, Poa aqualica, Andropogon argenteus, Gym- 
nothrix latifolia, Ponicum bulbosum, and the common 
variegated Gross, commonly called the Gardener's Garter, 
is very useful to mix with blooms. All the above may he 
planted in batches in the mixed border. 

1470. — Fuchsia fulgens ( Desirous). — Mr. H. 
Connell, Swanley, Kent would supply you with Fuchsia 
fulgens or any of the undermentioned varieties, which are 
all suitable for culture in a window. Early in September 
or the first week in April, or earlier, if convenience is 
available, are the best times to strike cuttings. Elegans, 
red and purple ; Rose of Castile, red and white; Avalanche, 
carmine ana purple ; Charming, scarlet and purple. 

1471. — Destroying wirewonns (Remo). — We 
have found a light dressing of gas-lime on the land in 
October most beneficial. Allow the lime to stay on the 
surface for a short time before digging in, and plant in 
spring. You will be free for at least two seasons. The 
lime would in your case be preferable to 6alt. Give the 
soot dressing a month before planting, just lightly for a 
surface. If you have any old mortar, or wood ashes, or 
burnt refuse, use it at same time. 

1472. — Ferns (ir. H. J.).— The following plants might 
with advantage be added to your collection, and would 
add a little colour to the house : Aralia Sieboldi variegata. 
Araucaria excelsa, Aspidistra lurida variegata, Bambusa 
Fortunei variegata, Coprosma Baueriana varieg&ta. 
Eucalyptus globulus (Blue Gum), Eulalia japonica 
variegata, E. gracillitna, Carex variegata (the last three 
named are very graceful Grasses), Phormiuin tenax 
variegatum (New Zealand Flax). . 

1473. —Tuberose culture (Isle of Man).— Old 
bulbs of Tuberoses are of no use the second year. Newly- 
imported bulbs are rather slow in starting, and but little 
water should lie given till roots have been made and some 
leaves formed. Weakly bulbs do occasionally fail to 
flower, but good sound bulbs rarely fail unless wrongly 
treated. Move to a light position as soon as the spikes 
appear. They ought not to grow 5 feet high. See what 
has been written on this subject elsewhere. 

lm.—Carnation leaves Infested with black 
scale (Malmaison).— Your plants are affected with the 
well-known Carnation spot which so much hinders satis¬ 
factory progress. Burn the woret leaves and rub dry 
sulphur into the remaining spots directly they are seen. 
Persistence in this treatment may stamp out the attack. 
Do not keep the roots in too moist a condition. The 
atmosphere of the house, too, in which the plants are 
growing must be kept somewhat dry and airy. 

1475. — Heating a small conservatory against 
living room (Druid).—A small gas apparatus would 
be the cleanest and give less trouble in management, as 
there is only the gas to light when frost is expected, and 
fires have a habit of going out just when they are wanted. 
Gas would probably be a little more expensive than a 
small boiler worked with ordinary fuel. A small-sized 
Paragon boiler set in the wall would do the*work, or if 
there is a place for a stoke-hole, a small upright indepen¬ 
dent boiler would perhapj do better. 

1476. -Forcing White Lilac, etc. (C. F. F.).— 
Procure from am reliable nuroenman well established 
plants. They are' annually prepared for forcing in large 
numbers. Two months before required in bloom place 
the plants in a gentle heat, syringing the heads daily with 
tepid water, and giving sufficient water at the roots to 
keep the soil moist. When growth is fairly on the way 
increase the heat if growth is not fast enough, until a 
temperature of 60 degs. by night is attained. A semi-dark 
house is the most suitable for Lilac iorcing, gradually 
inuring the plants to the light as growth proceeds. 

1477. —Planting bulbs (E. B. Kennedy).— You will 
find the usual Border Crocus the best for planting in the 
turf. The small Yellow Cloth of Gold is pretty on the 
Grass. We once saw- a large lawn freely planted with it, 
and it looked charming in spring. There is much variety 
in what are called Border Crocuses, including yellow, 
white, purple, or blue, and striped, and, if ycu want more, 
plant in prepared spots the following species: O.. biflorus, 
Imperati, nudiflorne, reticulatus, Sieberi, spedosus, 


and versicolor. Plant early in October, and cover 
2 inches deep. They will get deeper as the yean move on. 
Crocuses are largely used in the college gardens at Cam¬ 
bridge, and they are very effective in Bpring, clustering 
among the trees. 

1478. — Bleaching Celery (Anxious ).—Cultivators 
of Celery for exhibition without fail use brown paper in 
preference to soil for blanching their Celery. With the 
latter there is a danger in slugs injuring the outer leaves 
to a serious extent, whereas seldom, if ever, do slugs 
trouble the Celery if brown paper only is used. For 
ordinary use in winter soil is generally employed for 
blanching, as paper is more easily affected by long- 
continued wet ana frost. A plentiful supply of soot and 
lime sprinkled about the plants previous to earthing is a 
good remedy against on attack of slugs. 

1479. — Flowering plants for border In tennis- 
ground (iV. E. Lancs.).— The plant you name will be 
quite suitable for your field border; they are all of upright 
growth and of thin foliage. In addition you coula have 
Montbretias, Hyacinthus candicans, Tritotnaa, Hemero- 
<ra.li in (Day Lilies), Autumn Crocus, Gladiolus Brenchley- 
ensis, G. Lemoinei, a few' double-flowered Pssonies. In 
addition to the low growing spring-flow’ering subjects 
(such as Primroses), named double Daisies, Anemones, 
Aubrietias, Gentians, and Silene compacts might be added 
with success. An occasional sprinkling with soot would 
prevent an attack of slugs 

i486.— Buying Fuchsias, Orchids, etc-, in 
Oovent G ar den-market (A Lover of Gardening ).— 
Though there are three principal market mornings at 
Covent Garden we do not know that one is any better than 
the other for purchasing the class of plants you name. 
There is always plenty of stuff in the market at the proper 
seasons, and if you want to buy much it might pay you to 
lun round a few of the principal growers. Sometimes 
those who know the value of Orchids can pick up cheap 
lots at the sale rooms, and sales are pretty frequent. If 
you want to see the full force of Covent Garden-market 
you must go early in the morning. Try Saturday 
morning. 

1481. —Vegetables for exhibition (Station-road, 
Stowmarket ).—Snowdrop and Duke of York are excellent 
White Kidney Potatoes both for table or exhibition. If you 
w ant a Red Kidney try Lord Tennyson. Carrots, a good 
stock of Scarlet Horn and Intermediate. Giant Scarlet 
Runners, 8eville Long Pod, Bfe&ns. Duke of Albany Pea. 
The most prolific Cucumber for bouse is Lockie’s Perfection. 
The best main crop Tomato for house we have yet tried is 
Freedom ; for winter bearing try Early Ruby. Plant now 
for winter bearing, but it will be no use unless you have a 
very light house and can command a night temperature of 
60 degs. 

1482. —Seedling Thalictrums (Simondsl.—The 
seedling plants of Tbalictrum adiantifolium would be best 
pricked out in sandy soil at once, 4 inches apart on a warm 
border, w’here they should remain until the early part of 
April, and would then be in a fit condition to go into their 
permanent quarters. Any situation is favourable to this 
hardy plant, providing the soil is deeply dug and fairly 
well manured. Single Pyrethrums will succeed where 
any hardy plant will flourish. Aquilegias require similar 
treatment. Manure from Moss peat-litter is not safe for 
Belladonna Lilies. Leaf-mould or peat-soil would be 
better. 


1483. — Unsatisfactory Grapes (J. ex — The 

foliage of the Vines is badly attacked by red-spider, which 
is a serious impediment to the free swelling of the Grapes, 
as the leaf tissues are so injured as to render the leaf 
function quite useless. Give the roots of the Vines a 
thorough soaking with w'ater and syringe the Vines 
vigorously with clean w’ater about 3 p.m. daily lot a fort¬ 
night. Diis treatment will arrest the progress of the 
spider and enable the Vines to complete their growth for 
another season’s crop. Perhaps the Vines are carrying too 
heavy a crop of fruit ? If so, the colouring of the berries 
is seriously hampered. 

1484. — Dividing Aspidistra (Aspidistra). — 
Aspidistras are not difficult to divide. Shake away all 
loose soil, and the best place to make the division will soon 
appear. With care the roots need not be injured. Divide 
at once ; cut away a few of the worst leaves; drain the 
pots well, and both pots and drainage should be clean. 
Turfy loaut and leaf-mould—two-thirds loain and one-third 
leaf-mould, with enough sharp sand to keep it open—will 
do. Pot firmly, and place in a close, rather warm place for 
a time. The* eause of leaves turning brown is probably 
through the plants being pot-bound, or the soil may have 
become sour from overwatering, or the plant may have 
been too dry. Irregular treatment in either respect may 
cause loss of tone and colour. 


1485.— Ferns infested with scale (Sunflower).— 
Tien any of the brown or white scale insects infest plants 
ider glass they are exceedingly difficult to clear out; m 
ct, the cheapest way in the case of plants easily raised is 
. throw out the plants and start afresh with cuttings of 
>ung plants from a clean stock. If you decide to make 
i effort to clear the plants get a bottle of Fir-tree-oil and 
te it according to the instructions on the bottle. \ou 
ill find it a long and tedious job anyway. The insects 
ork down into the centre of the plant where the insect- 
rtes cannot reach them, and if you dear away all the 
sible insects others work up from the centre, and the 
ortst of it is, when one is always washing and dressn g 
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i486.—Packing Grapes for market 
-There are tw'O ways of packing Grapes in the market. 
i one, rather flat baskets are used. The bunches are cut 
nd placed round the basket, stem outside, which is sorae- 
mes secured to the edge of the basket. The basket is 
ien placed inside another basket termed a flat, and the 
d tied down. The baskets are conspicuously marked 
Grapes with care.” Another way, and one more 
ommonly adopted, is to pack in handled baskets, placing 
layer of bunches round, with the stalks pointing 
pwards. In all cases a little wood-wool or paper sbav- 
igs is placed in the bottom to take off the pressure, and 
he baskets are then lined with paper, and the top of the 
asket w ell papered, over and secured . With twine. 
>rapes generally travel well in these bandied baskets if 
arefullv packed *nd properly labelled. 
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1487. —Manure for Pear-treae.— What sort of 
manure should be used for Pear-trees ? Is lime a good thing 
for them ?—Penzance. 

%* Lime is excellent in toils de ficient of the same. We 
think farm-yard-manure the best in the long run, and give 
liquid-manure in summer freely. 

1488. —Stripping berries from Asparagus.— 

Gan you kindly inform me whether I should do right in 
stripping berries from Asparagus before they ripen, for if 
they fall it makes the bed so uneven?—N. Smith. 

Remove berries, certainly ; they seed and injure the 
permanent plants. This should be done as soon as they 
colour. 


1489. —Wintering old “ Geranium "-plants. 

—Are they best in a frame or a greenhouse in which there 
are principally Ferns? I am told it is impossible to keep 
both Ferns and “ Geraniums."— Reyiresco. 

%* Ves; you can keep them in the greenhouse, only less 
i baler is required at that reason than at any other time. 
Keep decaying leaves picked off. 

1490. - Gummy substance on Plums. — My 

Victoria Plums have a gummy substance oozing out; what 
is the reason of this V It has never lieen so before.—0. D. 
Robinson. 

*,* The gum is the result of over-luxuriance at certain 
parts of the trees. Excess of roots will cause it, and some 
kinds are subject to it, more so after protracted drought. 
You toill probably find it disappear next season. 


1491. —Risk of Grapes mildewing.—I have a 
fine crop of Black Hamburgh Grapes about half turned in 
colour, and here we have been having some very damp, 
misty days. As I have not started fires yet I am afraid of 
mildew 1 attacking them. Under these circumstances, 
would it be better to leave the top ventilators open a little 
at night, or completely close the house ? The latter seems 
to me like shutting all the damp in, with no chance for it 
to get out.— Undecided. 

*»* We should certainly advise fires ; keep house dry at 
nights; leave little air on ventilators. At night very little 
*oarmth trill suffice. 

1492. — Transplanting Onions —Having sown 
some Onions (Giant Zittau), would you kindly inform me 
the correct time I ought to transplant them ? I have read 
in a paper October is the month, and, having been told 
March, I want to know which is best ?— Suffolk Reader. 

*»* March or February is the best month to transplant, 
according to season, if open or not. If you plant in October 
you will have losses. 

1493. —A green Gooseberry for show.— Could 
you tell me the name of a good green Gooseberry for com¬ 
petition? 1 was a competitor the last season and this. 
The last year I competed with Langley Green Gooseberry, 
and this year witn General ana Tom Joiner. Green 
Gooseberries I have not been successful with, but why, I do 
not know. I am successful with red kinds, and they are 
always first and second prize. The soil of ray garden is a 
fine deep loam. Please give me the name of a good Straw¬ 
berry for competition ?—J. 0. 

*** The best green Gooseberries are Keepsake and Match¬ 
less. My Beauty and Telegraph are also good. Royal 
Sovereign is an excellent early and very fine Strawberry. 
We would advise Latest of All or Oxonian as late kinds. 
The latter is a fine late fruit. 

1494 — Cucumbers turning yellow.—I should be 
glad to know reason of young Cucumbers going yellow at 
tips? They are planted in pit in vinery. I had to thin 
them a lot on account of their being allowed to run wild, 
Am I right in Byringing in evening ?—H. B. 

*»* You keep your Cucumbers too cold. Do not syringe 
overhead after tioo o'clock, or even then, unless you force 
more freely. Warmth must be given more freely. 

1495.—Potting Tuberous Begonias.— Will you 

S lease tell me should Tuberous Begonias be planted 
eeply in pots, or should the top of the tuber be left above 
the soil ? Should they be planted firmly or should the soil 
be rather loose in the pots?— Isle of Man. 

*„* In potting Tuberous Begonias the tubers should be 
iutt covered. Pot firmly. 

i486.— Privet Injurious to health.— in your issue 
of August 22nd you write about Privet being injurious to 
health. Are Privet-hedges injurious if clipped and not 
allowed to flower? Is the privet injurious always? I 
mean Privet-hedges which run close to houses and are 
fairly thick and strong.— R. H. Ciikktiiam. 

*V We dislike Privet whether cut or otherwise. It is an 
ill-smelling, unwholesome shrub, and there is no reason 
why it should be planted when we have so many beautiful 
things that can be used in the same way. 

1497.—Inula grandlflora not flowering. — I 

have a plant of the above which has not yet flowered, 
although it has been in its present position three years. I 
should like to know whether there is any difficulty in 
growing it, also whether it is fastidious as to soil and 
situation. Mine is planted in rather stiff soil in a warm, 
sunny aspect What time of the year does it flower, and is 
there any difference between the'above and I. glanduloea? 
Any hints as to treatment and culture will be greatly 
appreciated by— Samuel Roberts. 

*„* Inula grandiflora is an improvement upon glandu- 
losa—i.e., of a stiffer habit and larger flowers. It will 
grow in almost any soil or situation, but your plants ought 
to have flowered in less time, than three years. Try a 
position made lighter with charred rubbish, etc. 

1498.— Climber ft>r cold greenhouse.— Will any 
of your readers say what is the best plant I can put on 
wall of greenhouse facing south in Forfarshire, Scotland ? 
I tried Roses, but they got so affected with green-fly that 
I had to cut them out. I grow Tomatoes, but would 

E refer an evergreen, all the better if it flowered. I should 
ke something to grow quickly and be as little trouble as 
possible, etc. r The wall is wired.— Amateur, Montrose. 

%* Solanum jasminoides should succeed in your green¬ 
house ; it grows very fast, flowere profusely, and requires 
but little attention, but a good deal of space. If space is 
limited Choisya temata (the Mexican Orange) would suit 
you. It is evergreen, and flowers freely \f ml a sunny 
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1499. —Diseased Salplglossis.—I enclose three 
Salpiglossis which appear diseased. Can you let me know 
what is wrong with them, and how I can prevent disease 
spreading?— C. A. Stephenson. 

*** There is no trace of disease. The plants have 
suffered from the exceptional character of the season. A 
mulch of short manure and more water would have saved 
them. 

1500. — Marechal Rose growing too fast.—I 
have an unheated greenhouse, 7 feet by 5 feet, in which I 
planted last winter an extra strong Mor6chal Kiel Rose. It 
nod outgrow’n the house, and though I cut it back in the 
spring I cannot keep it in bounds. Can you please inform 
me if there is any way by which I can keep it in check, or 
would vou advise me to train it up the front of my house, 
which has a south aspect, but is exposed to rather strong 
winds across a small common?—T. W. W., Wanstead. 

Your greenhouse is too small for a Marrchal Kiel 
Rose. Let it grow up the front of the house, still retaining 
some branches to flower in greenhouse. 

1501. —Treatment of Hydrangeas.— As I have a 
uantity of Hydrangeas and no greenhouse, where could 
best keep them through the winter? Do they require to 

he repotted every year ? How should they l»e treated after 
flowering? Can I flower them without ihe aid of glass? 
-R. 


1510. —Pinching out centres of Wallflowers. 

—I have a lot of Wallflowers (Double German) from seed 
set in June. Would the plants be more dwarf and buehy if 
the centres were pinched out ? is it too late now to do this ? 
—Amateur, Worthing. 

*.* It is now too late to pinch out the centre of Wall¬ 
flower-plants. Even if it were not , it is a questionable 
practice. While producing a few extra flower-spikes, the 
quality of the individual blossoms is lessened. 

1511. —Heuchera sangulnea not flowering.— 
I have a few plants of the above which have not as yet 
flowered, although they seem to increase and spread. 
Mine are planted in a sunny position in stiff soil. I saw* in a 
back number of your valuable paper that Heucherasdo not 
like stiff soil nor full sun. 1 should like to know’ if it is 
advisable to remove them now’? Also, what position and 
soil to plant them in ? Any information regarding their 
culture would be esteemed by--S. Roberts. 

*,* The Heucheras are North American plants, and 
should not be difficult to manage ; but H. sanguinea has 
not been a perfect success everywhere. With us, in a lime¬ 
stone soil, it does not grow freely, and the blossoms are con¬ 
sequently poor. It ought to grow in the sunshine or in 
partial shade. Transplant to afresh position, and work 
in freely charred garden rubbish to lighten and deepen 
the clay. 


Hydrangeas can be grown without glass, but before 
severe frost comes plunge the pots in ashes and shelter the 
tops with dry Fern. Round the south and south-west 
coast Hydrangeas require no protection, but you ought to 
afford some shelter in winter both to pots and tops. 

1502.— Vine not fruiting.— I have a Vine (Black 
Hamburgh) five years old. For three years it was grown 
in a pot (11-inch) in a cool greenhouse, and was then 

E lanted out in the border, inside greenhouse. It has never 
orne fruit, although it makes plenty of w’ood each year. 1 
want to transplant it to another house where the roots can 
be outside. Will you kindly tell me if this (an be done, 
and, if so, the best time of the year to do it ?—F. R. 

*,* To take a Vine outdoors from inside is not the best 
treatment. You appear to have a free growth. We expect 
you do not ripen up the wood at this season. Thin away 
useless lateral growth, admit light and sun to get the loood 
hard and brown, and keep cool during winter. April or 
late in March, just before the buds are moving, is the best 
time to plant in outside border. Cover border afterwards 
with warm litter. Spread roots out full length, but you 
cannot expect fruit the same season. 

1503.— Begonias for winter flowering.— I have 
a very good bushy Begonia which is now coming into 
flower (yellow). How can I make it go on all the winter ? 
I have seen large plants of Begonias, but 1 cannot get 
such, as they die down each year. Is there a special way 
of growing them ? My tubers are started in a warm green¬ 
house in spring, and then brought on to the conservatory ? 
—COl’NTESS. 

*,* There are several species of Begonias, the tall and 
dwarf growing, winter blooming, ornamental foliage kinds, 
and the tuberous-rooted, of which latter we presume yours 
to be. You cannot prolong the blooming of these beyond 
their natural period, when they ripen off and remain 
dormant until next season. The winter bloomers are more 
or less continuously in bloom, and are quite distinct from 
the kind you possess. 

1504.— Destruction by ants In greenhouse.— 

We are infested with the tiny ants common in some hot¬ 
houses. We can tempt them from their nests by honey 
spread in dishes, but unless we plunge these dishes into 
boiling water every hour or so tne ants return to their 
nests w’hen satisfied. Can anyone suggest something 
poisonous that will tempt them out and kill them ?—C. W. 

*»* There has been a good deal written on this subject 
lately. The best way of getting rid of ants is to pour petro¬ 
leum down their nests. If you mix a little arsenic with 
the honey that will clear off a great many. 

1505.— Cherry-trees.— Last autumn I planted four 
young Cherry-trees. In the spring they were all right, but 
since then—four months ago—not one of them has made a 
single inch of new wood. What can I do to induce new 
growth ? They are growing against an old wall.—GaonoK 
BOW1R. 

*/ Cherry-trees suffered from heat and drought. They 
should have been mulched and watered. 

1506.— Rose for grave.— Would you kindly tell me 
through your columns of a good hardy Rose for planting 
on grave in East Finchley Cemetery (white or blush, 
white for preference)? Also, best time for planting?—J. E. 
Lewis. 

*,* AimSe Vibert, budded half-standard high on the 
Brier, would be very appropriate for a grave. It is a 
hardy free-fiowering white Noisette. Flowers are produced 
in clusters. Weeping habit. 

1507.- Rolling Grass lawn.— Is there any particu¬ 
lar time of year when this should be done, or any one time 
of year better than another ?— Beginner. 

*** February, if not too wet, is the best time to roll a 
lawn. The surface of the Grass and the roots also are 
pressed into proper position, and growth from that time 
afterwards is more satisfactory. In all cases, before rolling 
sweep any worm casts or loose pieces off. A lawn is 
improved by rolling at any time, except when very wet. 

1608.— Wash for ftruit-trees.— Would painting 
both trees and walls in the autumn with hot lime be 
injurious ? Many of my neighbours do so, and say it is 
advantageous to the trees (Apples, Pears, and Plums). Is 
this 80 ?—J ESMOND. 


Lime is a necessity to fruit-trees, and especially 
stone fruits. The lime washing of fruit-trees was practised 
with advantage many years ago, and then was neglected 
to the manifest increase of insect pests. You may dress 
your trees with benefit to them as soon as the leaves are all 
down. 

1509. —Treatment of Plum-hedge.— I shall be 
very glad if you will tell me how to treat a young Cherry 
Plum-hedge planted last spring ? Should it be treated like 
** Quick ” and cut down hard this autumn ?— G. J. Thomas. 

%* Better cut the Cherry Plum down to get a strong 
bottom. They grow fast when fairly started. Afterward* 
give the same treatment as is usually given to Thorn- 
hedges. 


1512. —Do creepers produce damp on walls? 

—Please say if creepers on the walls of dwelling house 
produce damp? Also, if a Wellington!* would grow on an 
exposed lawn with northern aspect ?— Atiin. 

Some creepers, such as Ivy, for instance, render a 
house drier than otherwise. It would not be wise, however, 
to cover a house with Ivy if the brickwork was in bad 
repair, such as deep crevices between the bricks, as the roots 
of Ivy cling tenaciously to such positions. Any creeper 
against a icell-built house cannot do any harm whatever. 
WeUinptonia is not a good tree to plant in an exposed 
situation. It cannot withstand strong winds. An Austrian 
or an Insignis Pine would be more suitable. They are 
excellent wind-proof subjects. 

1513. —Ollanthus In winter.—I have a Cllanthus 
in a 7-inch pot. The main shoot is about 2 feet long. 
Should this be shortened for blooming next season ? And, 
if so, when ? Will the plant get through the winter in a 
room with Zonal Pelargoniums where no frost ever 
enters ?— An Old Subscriber. 

*,* Shorten the long shoot of the Clianthus, and let the 
plant form a bush. For pot culture that is the best 
treatment. Do it now, and the back eyes will be ready to 
start at cay strongly. The frost should be kevt from them 
during winter; otherwise, it may be kept in a room. Do 
not overwater during winter, in frosty weather especially. 

1614.— Growing Preeslas.— Please say how I can 
grow Freesias in cold greenhouse? What soil is best? 
When should they be planted i» order to flower very early ? 
—May. 


*** You may grow Freesias in a cool greenhouse if the 
frost is kept out. Pot the bulbs now—seven in a S-inch 
pot—in loam and leaf-mould equal parts, and about an 
eighth part of sand mixed with it. The pots of bulbs may 
stand m a cold frame till October, and by that time the 
roots trill be working through the soil, and should be taken 
to a light position in the greenhouse. 

1515. —Raising Galllardlas. etc., from seed. 
—Kindly say in your paper if Gaillardias and Double 
Pyrethrums can be raised from seed ? If so, when and how 
to sow them?—W yk. 

*,* Gaillardias and Double Pyrethrums are easily 
raised from seed sown in March in a gentle heat in sandy 
soil; but if is doubtful if so good a type of flower will be 
produced by the seedling plant* as from established roots of 
named varieties. 

1516. —Semi-double Zonal Pelargoniums.— 

Will you please name a dozen semi-double Zonals, with 
their colours ? I want the flowers for room decorations. 
Single flowers, I prefer, but they shake so, both in the 
house and greenhouse. Therefore, I am discarding them. 
I do not care for the doubles.—R. 

%* The following will be found suitable: Raspail 
Improved, deep scarlet; Gold finder, orange-yellow; 
Danae, soft cerise; Mrs. Gladstone, ground colour 
pure white, shaded flesh-pink towards the centre; Lady 
Candahar, intense deep salmon self; Alsace-Lorraine, 
very deep purple shade ; Surprise, deep pink, white 
centre; H. M. Stanley, deep red-pink; Crimson Velvet, 
dwarf and free; Lord Hartington, clear salmon; Mme. 
Jovis, deep salmon centre, white edges; Swanley Double 
White, dwarf growth, extra free flowering. 

1517. —Growing Tuberoses.— Can I grow Tube¬ 
roses in a cold greenhouse ? When should they be planted 
and in what soil ? Isa damp atmosphere bad for tnem ?— 
May. 

*„* Tuberoses may be grown in a coolgreenhouse during 
summer and autumn. The Pearl Tuberose potted in 
spring will flower under cool treatment from August 
onwards. Ours are now coming into bloom, and we have 
had stray spikes for some time past. Loam and leafi- 
mould in equal parts and some sand to keep it open will 
grow them well. There should be a reasonable amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere. 

1518. —Planting a bed.—I should be glad of your 
advice as to what I should plant in a certain bed. In 
summer the bed is very Bhaded in the east and west with 
a large Mulberry-tree and some May-trees. North and 
south it gets a fair amount of sun during a few hours, but 
not much. In the spring, before the treeB are in bloom, 
the plants bloom very well. Would Lilies grow and do 
well, such as Belladonna Lily, Lilium speciosum, and 
Tigridias? I want something that will bloom during July', 
August, and September. Could the bulbs I have mentioned 
remain in the earth during winter?—J. R. C. 

%* It would be quite useless to plant Belladonna Lilies 
in such a position as you name. They require unlimited 
exposure, at the foot of a south wall if possible, as the 
bulbs require thoroughly ripening fo induce them to flower 
at all. Lilium speciosum. Tigridias, Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis, G. Lemoinei, Montbretias, Lilium auratum, 
Hyacinthus candicans, and Lilium longiflorum would all 
succeed and give a succession qf flower. The Gladioli are, 
however, not hardy. They need taking up when the leaves 
turn yellow, and planting again the following March. 
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1519. —Strawberries between Gooseberries. 

—Would Strawberries succeed if planted between rows of 
Currant and Goose berry-bushes u feet from each other V 
My reason for wishing to plant the Strawberries in this 
way is that I am going to enclose a piece of my garden 
with bird-proof netting, and think it a waste of head room 
if the Strawberries are all planted together. Would 
Apples, Pears, and Plums answer on espaliers if maidens 
were planted and trained at an angle of 45 degs. in single 
stems?— Bunny. 

*,* Strawberries would do if not too much shaded or 
overgrown by the bushes. The Apples and Pears would 
answer well trained as you describe, but would require 
careful pinching or stopping. Also, the Pears should be 
on the Quince stock, and the Apple on Paradise. We fear 
you would have less success with the Plums. Thru like a 
large quantity of young wood every season, and do not 
give fruit so freely from spurt. 

1520. — Shrivelled Peaches and cracked Nec¬ 
tarines. —Can you suggest a reason why Peaches should 
shrivel before they are quite ripe ? Ours have done so this 
year, and have also gone mouldy if not eaten the day after 
being gathered. Many of them, also, have dropped from 
the trees before bein^ quite ripe. Our Nectarines are 
splitting down one side now, though not nearly ripe 
enough to gather. Any advice on these points will l>e 
gratefully received.—L. W. 

’/ Your Peaches are doubtless wrong at the roots, or 
the trees are in poor health. The fruits this season should 
be good. We would advise early lifting and plant nearer 
the surface. The Nectarines are also wrong at roots, and 
the roots have probably gone down too deep. They should 
be perfect this t/ear. Both the Peaches and Nectarines dis¬ 
like cold subsoil. 

1521. —Treatment of Pelargoniums.—I have a 
number of Pelargoniums, small plants from cuttings last 
year. They have been turned out of greenhouse to harden 
the wood. Should they be cut down at all ?— Amateur, 
Worthing. 

AU Pelargoniums, young or old, should be cut down 
at the end of the. season's flowering after they have ripened 
their wood a little. If they are not annually cut down the 
plants become "leggy" and are altogether unsuitable for 
the greenhouse. Cat the current season's shoots down to 
within a couple of eyes of the base from whence growth 
started after the main stem was pinched at first. Lay the 
pots on their sides after cutting down for a couple of 
weeks to prevent the soil becoming wet, or the plants are 
apt to bleed too much, owing to the inability to assimilate 
much moisture just then. 

1522. — Black Currant bushes unsatisfac¬ 
tory.— I planted some young Black Currants last Novem¬ 
ber, some m a light soil and others in a very stiff clay. The 
former have done very well and borne a few fine bunches 
of fruit; the latter have only borne an odd berry here and 
there, and the leaves are smaller and appear to be far too 
numerous. The bushes have not developed so much wood 
as those planted in the lighter soil. I enclose cuttings. 
Will you kindly advise me through your valuable paper 
what is best to do with them ?— Ignoramus. 

*.* We think your soil must be too poor by the foliage 
sent, or have you planted too deeply f Give a good dres- 
sing on surface, when the leaves have fallen, with decayed 
manure, and you would do well to lift a bush. See if the 
roots are active, and if they have made little progress we 
would advise removal to a better site now. Have they 
suffered from drought) 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTB. 

We should 5s glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queriesby post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

M. E. H .—Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Edenside Nursery, 

Great Bookham, Surrey.- Florist .—Trv Mr. Ludford, 

Fernlea, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield.- ’John Month.— 

One of the mentioned apparatuses, carefully managed, 
would, we have no doubt, suit you. If back numbers 
were searched much valuable information would be 
gleaned, as nearly every autumn and winter this subject 

crops up.- Lilian Canning .—The plant is in a terrible 

state, covered with scale and other pests. Better cut it 
down, and let new shoots come up from the bottom. 


NABOBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— if. S.—l, Common Butcher’s 

Broom (Ruscus aculeatus): ‘2, R. laxus.- H. Sandford, 

Clare .—Staphylea pinnata (Bladder-nut).- Kerry .— 1 The 

long White Lily is Lilium longiflorum, the other L. auratum 

platyphyllum.- Walter. — I)iplacug glutinosus, a useful 

plant for an amateur to grow.- J. G. R .—Black Snake- 

root (Cimicifuga racemosa).-IF. J. M .—The “Lily” is 

Crinum capense ; Begonia 1 is B. fuchsioides, the other is 

B. Haageona.- S. P. II — Sedum cameum variegatum, 

useful basket or hanging-plant, flowers small and not freely 

produced.- H. S., Isle of Man .—From the appearance of 

the bulbs we should say your Crinum is one of the forms 
of capense, which is quite hardy in a favourable situation. 
The species are, however, difficult to name without the 
flower. Bulbs as you describe ought to flower. Stand 
them in a sunny spot in the greenhouse, and give hut little 
water from now onwards, so that the bulbs will become 
thoroughly matured, otherwise they will not flower. Then 

when they bloom please send a specimen again.- 

A. M. S.— 1 , Retinospora obtusa ; 2 , R. pisifera aurea ; 
3 and 4, Send in fruit; 5, Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis; 6, C. Lawsoniana; 7, Berberis stenophylla; 8, 

Portugal Laurel ; 9, Hydrangea paniculata.- Inquirer. 

—The Iris is I. ochroleuca probably, but we should have 

liked to see flowers ; 2 and 3, Potentillas.- W. T.—l, 

Escallonia macrantha; 2, Polygonum cuspidatum (Japan 
Knotweed) ; 4, Cheiranthus Marshall!; 6, SUtice latifolia; 
fl, Centaurea montana; 7, Iberis Garrexiana; 8, Golden 
Bod (Solidago Virgaurea); 9, Lungwort (Pulmonaria sao- 
charata) ; 12, White Cinquefoil (Potentilla alba). 


N&mefl of fruits.—/*. W. C — We are son- 
fruits were so out of character that we could noi 
them. They are all kitchen kinds evidently 
Pears. No. 1 is apparent^' Doyenne do C~ * 

Digitized by 



send all again when in season. It is far more difficult to ' 
name fruits than many suppose, and it is impossible to do 
so when they are gathered far before their time, and are 
not then good specimens. Brydekirk.—1 , Minchall Crab; 

2, Norfolk Beauffn ; 3, Duchess of Oldenburgh.- G. S.— 

1, Pear Beurrd de Capiaumont; 2, Plum Belgian Purple; 

3, Guilin’s Golden Gage.- Chas. Roberts.—I, Cellini; 2, 

Ribaton (very fine); 3 and 9, Hawthornden ; 4, Royal 
Russet; 5, Warner’s King; 6, Alfriston; 7, Out of 
character ; 8, King of the Pippins; 10, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin; 11, Probably Lane's Prince Albert; 12, Besa 
Pool; 13, Golden Knob; 14, Pear Napoleon ; 15, Louisa 
Bonne of Jersey ; 16, Marie Louise, probably, but sand 

again when ripe.- Inquirer .—Damson Fairleigh Prolific. 

- Serrpia. Yellow Bui lace. 


BBSS. 

Making mead (Percy Grey).— You can 
brew very good mead by pouring 5 gals, of 
boiling water upon 20 lb. of run honey, then 
boil, and remove the scum as it rises ; next add 
an ounce of Hops, and boil for ten minutes 
more, and put the liquor in a brewing tub to 
cool. When reduced to about 75 degs. 
Fahrenheit, a little yeast should be added, 
smeared npon a piece of toasted bread. It 
should then stand in a warm room, and be 
stirred occasionally, and when it carries a head 
put into a cask. It is greatly improved if it 
stands a year before bottling. Mead is also 
made iu the following manner : After the honey 
has been run from the combs the latter are 
steeped in cold water to clear the remaining 
honey from the wax. When the liquor becomes 
strong enough to float an egg, the wax having 
been previously removed, it is boiled for about 
an hour, and then put into a brewing tub to 
ferment. It is then stirred occasionally to 
promote fermentation. In a few days it is put 
into casks, and when fermentation is nearly 
finished the casks are bunged down, a peg hole 
being left to be closed in a few days. We are 
glad to hear you have had a good honey season. 
The past season has been one of the best on 
recora for the Bee-keeper. 


BIRDS. 

The Whinchat.— In Gardening, Aug. 15, 

E . 370, it is mentioned that in the Whinchat “ a 
road streak of white passes over the eyes.” 
This at once distinguishes the Whinchat from 
the Stonechat. They have a close general 
resemblance to each other in appearance and 
movements, and are, I think, equally hand¬ 
some birds. The Whinchat is further distin¬ 
guished by having only two notes in its call— 
“ chock-chack ”—while the Stonechat has three 
—“ chack-chack-chack.”—W. M. 


T OOK !— For 2s. I will send, free, 4 named 

•U Hyacinths, 4 colours (worth 6d. each). G sgl. Tulip*, 6 dbl, 
10 Narcissus, 6 Anemones, 10 Iris. 6 Scillas, 10 Ranunculus, 
20 Croc us (lot worth 5s.).—LEIGH, Florist, Brought >n, Hants. 

rjARNATIONS.—Duchess of Fife, Gloire de 

LI Nancy, Raby Castle, Mrs. Coombs, Germania, Beauty of 
Plumstead. Old Crimson Glove, H. K. Hales. James Fitz¬ 
patrick, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Uriah Pike, Lord Salisbury, 4s. 
PINKS: Krnest Ladhams, Alice Lee, Her Majesty, Padding¬ 
ton, Earl of Essex, Empress of India, Mrs. Welsh, Modesty, 
Mrs. Darke, Marie Pare (white mule), Victory, Early Rose, 2 b. 
VIOLA." : Bridesmaid Gold of Ouhir, Mrs. Bellamy. Coun¬ 
tess of Hopetoun, Bullion, Glow, Duchess of Fife, Countess 
of Wharnchffe, Blue King, The Meams, Archie Grant, 
Countess of Kintore, Is. All strong-root-d plants, car. free, 
cash with order.—J. LANGFORD, Florist, Withington, near 
Manchester. ___ 

HUTTINGS of Magnificent GERANIUMS, 

Lt Pearson’s and others. Single : Grace Harvey, Countess 
of Derby, Rev. H. Johnson, Phoenna. Double : G. de 
Prance, Mias Floss, L. Hartington, Bayard. Is. 6d., post free. 
—M. BLAREMOTE. St. George s, Wellimrton, Salop. 

OTRAWBKRRY PLANTS (a Speciality).— 

^ Large, strong runners from young and fertile stock only, 
including Royal Sovereign (the best Strawberry ever intro¬ 
duced and one of the future), 3s. 6d. per 100; Lax ton’s No. 1 
(the Earliest of All), Scarlet Queen, and Gunton Park, 3s. 6d. per 
100; Cardinal, Commander, and V. H. de Thury, 3 b. per 100; 
Sensations, 2s. fid. per 100; Nobles, Paxtons, and Compe¬ 
titors, Ib. per 100. All other varieties equally cheap and truly 
named —HEAD, Hanham, Bristol. 

A SKEW'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

LL Splendid var. List, id. Fern Culture, Sid , free ; Illus¬ 
trated, Is. Id.—W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdaie Hotel, Keswick. 

'DEGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS.— 

■Lb Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3s. per doz , free.— 
LEWIS A SON, Nurserymen. Malvern. 

rpROP.KOLUM SPECIOSUM, crimson High- 

•L land climber (cultural directions), 6, Is. 6d.; Ivy, Binal) 
leaved, climbing, 100 plants. Is. 3d.; Hardy Auriculas, in¬ 
cluding Yellow Dusty Miller, 12, Is. 3d., free —KATE, 
Harley Park, Call an, Ire land._ 

P ERENNIALS.—200 varieties, cheap. Lists 

free. Yellow Perennial Foxgloves, large plants, 20, 
Is. 3d.; Montbretiaa, scarlet, orange. 20, Is.; Harpnr-Crewe 
Doronicum, Solomon’s Seal, Yellow Day Lilies, 12, Is. 3d.: 
Carnations, Iwst, including Old Crimson Clove, 6, Is. 3d.; 
Violets, Czar, Marie Louise, 24, Is. 4d.; Double Red Violets, 
15, Is.; Yellow Pansies, “Cloth Gold,” 20, Is., free.—KATE. 
Harley-park, Callan, Ireland. 


TO BE SOWN IN SEPTEMBER. 


Cheap Collection of 

PERENNIAL SEEDS, 




Price 2s., Post Free, 

splendid varieties, which will give a fine display 
next season. Can now be sown in open ground ana 
remain outside all winter, being quite hardy. 

The Collection comprises 1 packet ea ch as 

below, and a gratis packet of the new Ruby Gem Wallflower 
gratis; colour, a beautiful ruby-violet, very bright and effec¬ 
tive, quite distinct from all others; or separate from this 
Collection, 6d. per packet. 

GAILLARDIA, finest perennial, rich scarlet and yellow 
flowers, bewilderingly beautiful, and praised by everyone. 
These are worth 2 b. alone. 

PANSIES, Giant and Fancy.—A mixture from several 
leading growers, including Victoria Red shades. 

MARGARITA CARNATIONS, very sweet, double flowers, 
of dwarf habit; much cultivated iu pots and borders, and 
quite hardy, and bloom in a few months from sowing. 

POLYANTHUS.—A grand selection, including our giant 
white, cream, yellow, enmson, and fancy sorts, unequalled 
for spring gardening. These are worth 2s. alone. 

FORGET-ME-NOT, dwarf bine, for edging spring beds. 

8WEET WILLIAM, including Carters Auricula-eyed, 
crimson, pure white, and double kinds, mixed. 

AQ UlLE GIAS (Columbines), choice mixed. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, about ten colours. 

DELPHINIUMS light and dark blue, from named kinds. 

WALLFLOWERS, Hood-red and golden-yellow varieties, 
mixed. 

ORIENTAL POPPY, enormous scarlet flowers, 1 foot in 
diameter; passers-by ail stop and look at them. 

HOLLYHOCK, very choice double. 

All above for 

This Collection will give satisfaction to anyone, os my seeds 
are grown In every town in Great Britain. For other seeds 
for sowing now send for Seed Catalogue, gratis. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, Sea View Nursery, 
Havant, Hants. 


F REESIAS, fine flowering bulbs, Is. 6d. per 
100, 12s. 6d. per 1,000. Lachenalla tricolor, a splendid 
showy bulb for greenhouse, 7s. Ad. per 100, 65s. per 1,000; 
1st size bulbs; worth double; overstocked.—Apply to A. Z. LE 
PATOUREL, Nelsonii Vineries, 8t. Satt\psons. Guernsey. 


JACOBY GERANIUM.—Wanted cuttings or 

9 old plants of the aiwve in large or small quantities for 
h. State lowest price to J. ILLMAN. Nurseries, Lincoln. 


drops, 5a. 1,000; Sweet-scented Pheasant-eye, 3s. 6d. 1,000. 
All cash with order.—A. CROSS, Daffodil Nurseries. Wisbech 


TTIOLAS.—Cuttings of the finest varieties, 2 
* doz., iu 12 Borts, Is. 3d.; 50, in 25 sorts, 2s. 6d., all cor¬ 
rectly named ; seed, 6d. and is. pkt., our own saving. 


_ ....... _ _ __.. plants 

carriage paid. Bulb Liat now ready, post free. 

KERR BROS., Florists, Dumfries. 


QUANTED.—Cuttings of the best Bedding 
Geraniums. State price per 1,000, and sorts.—A. 
NOTTAOE, Hcathey Nursery, Woking. 


ARUM LILIES, strong, 3s. 9d. doz., free. 

Wanted, good bedding Geranium cullin'a. State price 
100 or 1,000.—HORSHAM. Florist, Wembley. Middlesex. 


T^UTCfH BULBS.—Wanted to purchase at 

once consignment of assorted bulbs for selling in aurtion 
rooms. Very cheap.—H. B., Gardening 1 1 ,lustratkd. 


TROUBLE DAFFODILS.—Good bulbs, cheap. 

AJ — JNO. SAUL Wain fleet, Lines. 


H erbaceous calceolarias.—J ames’s 

and Kelwaya magnificent strains of finely tigred and 
spotted flowers. Is. 6d. per doz. ; larger, 2s. 6J. per doz. 
Cinerarias, grand dwarf strain, la. 3d. doz. Free for 
cash.—CRANE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery. March. Cambs. 


fJHOICE BORDER CARNATIONS.—Miss 

Audrey Campl>ell (Martin R. Smith), large yellow self. 
Is. each" DUKE OF ORLEANS, immense yellow, tinged 
buff (M. R. Smith), Is. each ; Uriah Pike, finest crimson, Sd. 
each; Mrs. R. Hole, apricot-salmon, 8d. each; Mrs. Wardle, 

J ellow, edged purple, 6d. each: Duchess or life, delicate pink, 
d. each ; Mrs. Muir, fine white, 6d. each; Pride of Fenshurst 
Improved, remarkably free blooming, 9«1 each. 12, including 
all the above. 6s. All well rooted layers. Free for cash. - 
CRANE & CLARKE. Hillside Nursery. March. Cambs. 


AIR PURIFIER.—EUCALYPTUS GLOBU- 

H LUS (Fever-plant). Beautiful foliage. Should be in 
every room—to rid it of flies and microbes. 6 plants, la, free. 
■Mm. BANGER, Bouthwick, Brighton. 


OINERARIA. — GARAWAY & CO. offer 

vJ seed of a super-excellent strain, in Is., Is. 6d., and 2a 6d. 
packets.—GARAWAY fi GO., Clifton, Bristol._ 


ire equi 

are easy of cultivation. Price 9s. and 12a per dozen. - 
GARAWAY a CO . Clifton. Bristol._ 


BAILEY PANSIES. 

12 pairs of Cuttings, 3a Marvellous varieties : Col. Buch¬ 
anan, Lord Salisbury, Mrs. W. Staton, Ladas. D. G. McKay, 
G. Stewart, B. Douiton, A. H. Clark, John Miles. D. S. Mac 
lennan, Mrs. Lanbie. John Heaps,—A. BAILEY, JUN., 
Pan*y Grower, Sunderi an d. 


\A/ HITE SCILLAS, splendid for forcing, per 

* * 100, 5a Double Daffodils, extra large tized, specially 

K icked for forcing, per 100, 0*.—FRANK WAITE, Seed 
ierchant. Boston._ 


Kfl DISTINCT GERANIUM CUTTINGS in 

Pearson ’b 1893-4, and includes dbla. of same dates, and 
double Ivy-leaf, magnificent Collection, 5s. 6 of each new 
double and single plants, 3a 3d. 28 distinct grand new and 
old Fuch sias, 3s. 6a. All really grand sorts. Catalogue free. 
—JOHN BORE, Barrow-hill, Chesterfield. 
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THB KITOHHN GARDBN. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Late Vegetable Marrows. — Those who 
value a late supply of Marrows will do well 
to provide a temporary shelter for late- 
planted beds. A rough framework answers 
best, as then it is an easy matter to throw mats 
or canvas over it if deemed necessary. It is 
astonishing how late Marrows, that have not 
been impoverished by over-cropping during the 
summer months, will continue to yield fruit if 
well mulched and assisted with liquid-manure. 
Where the advice given to raise a late batch of 
plants was acted upon, they will only now be 
coming into free bearing, and certainly such are 
well worth a little extra labour in the way of 
protection from froet. Where a special lot of 
plants was not raised for late fruiting, several of 
the healthiest and most promising of the 
ordinary summer fruiters may be freely thinned 
out, all old straggling main growths being cut 
well back—this process allowing of another good 
mulch of rotten manure being applied. Plants 
so treated will grow away again vigorously and 
afford many good tender Marrows when the 
ordinary ones are giving up. Fruits that have 
been saved for seed should now be detached 
from the parent plants, and either laid on 
latticed shelves or suspended in a dry, warm 
vinery at rest for a time to thoroughly mature 
them. The same may be said of fruit intended 
for use in pies during winter or for mixing with 
Apples in tarts. 

Forwarding outdoor Tomatoes. — Batches 
of plants bearing fruit in a very small state 
should henceforth be watered with clear water 
only, applications of liquid-manure tending to 
promote growth rather than to hasten on the 
fruit. Where any old spare lights from pits or 
frames are at hand, these may with advantage 
be placed in a slanting position against the wall 
in order to hasten on the fruit. Keep all lateral 
growths closely pinched, and thin out, in strict 
moderation, the old leaves where crowded. Of 
course, where these lights are used no rain can 
reach the roots, so that attention must be 
paid to regular artificial supplies, especially if 
the plants are in pots plunged in the border. 

Winter Carrots.— ^pmetimes on strong, 
wet soils Carrots intended for drawing in a small 
state during winter suffer much from the attacks 
of slugs and grubs. This difficulty can be sur¬ 
mounted by sowing in a spare frame in a shel¬ 
tered spot and in light, friable soil. The roots 
can then be covered in sharp weather with 
Bracken or strawy litter. All second-early 
sowings of the Horn section may now be lifted 
and stored in sand or soil in a dark, cool place, 
or even laid in in the open ; this will give an 
opportunity of well dressing the plot from which 
they have been lifted with gas-lime, as there are 
few gardens in which Carrots are not more or 
less affected with wireworm. 

Cabbages. —Those who have sufficient ground 
to risk extra early sowings will now have 
plants large enough fer putting out on per¬ 
manent quarters. I have all through the 
season urged the importojricebf e^rlv prepi ration 


nportf joe of evJy w** ratio 

\jU git: 


of all crops intended for either the Cabbage 
or the Brassica tribe, a firm root-run being such 
a great advantage. However, where this 
cannot be done, manuring and digging must 
now take place. I do not advise the use of 
solid spit manure, rather preferring that in a 
somewhat shorter condition, but well saturated 
with the urine. This decays more gradu¬ 
ally, much of its strength remaining to 
benefit the roots in spring, when active growth 
commences. On no account plant on ground 
lately occupied with Cauliflowers, or clubbing 
and a host of other evils, not the least being 
attacks from the small Cauliflower mite, may 
follow. A little fresh lime spread over the 
surface and dug in with the manure, also a little 
soot, will not only stimulate growth, but also 
go far to eradicate the greatest enemy of newly 
autumn-planted green crops—the underground 
grub. If these early Cabbages were pricked off 
from the seed-beds on to spare plots os soon os 
large enough to handle, they will lift well with 
a good ball of earth, especially if a good soak¬ 
ing with water is given through a rose the day 
before. This should always be practised after 
a dry period, or no matter how carefully the 
work is performed the bulk of the soil will fall, 
tearing off many of the best rootlets with it. 
Plant with a trowel, and allow a distance of 
2 feet between the rows and 18 inches from 
plant to plant; leave a shallow basin round 
each, and water home. If time can be spared 
the best way is to draw drills, watering these 
well over night and planting the following 
morning. Sink the plants well in the ground to 
prevent swaying to and fro in windy weather. 
The plants from seed sown about August 20 will 
now be readv for thinning. Let this be done 
with a free hand, making those firm to secure 
better rooting. When large enough I would 
recommend the pricking-ofl system even with 
these successional lots. 

Michaelmas Cabbage. —This is aterm applied 
to plants grown in some counties for hearting 
in towards the end of September. Secondary 
plantings from the same seed-bed result in useful 
white heads in October and November, these 
having a most delicious flavour after receiving 
one or two moderate frosts. These should now 
get several good waterings with farmyard liquid, 
no matter how copious the rains may have been, 
as at this middle-growth stage the roots draw 
much nourishment from the soil and need much 
moisture. Stir by means of the Dutch hoe all 
vacant places between the rows, not only to kill 
weeds, but to admit sun and air. If any old 
summer Cabbages are growing near them and 
are infested with fly, they should either be done 
away with altogether or cut right back, or the 
probability is the above-named lot will also 
become affected. 


Sowing Cabbages.— I am not an advo¬ 
cate for extra early sowings of spring Cabbage, 
as frequently in very mild autumns the plants 
grow so rapidly that should very sharp frosts 
occur in December, they get such a check that 
they heart in at that season when the Coleworts 
are plentiful and preferable, and thus time and 
labour are lost. In large gardens, however, 
where ground is not an object a sowing may be 


made about the 10th or 12th of July, but 
not of the very earliest varieties, these being 
more susceptible to the evil above referred to 
than the larger varieties, such as Enfield 
Market. Of course, in northern, cold districts 
the above date may be chosen for the main crop 
sowing, otherwise from the 25th to the end of 
the month will suit best. I make a second sow¬ 
ing the second week in August to follow the first 
batch of Ellam’s, Cocoa-nut, and Earliest of All, 
and for putting into frames for winter protection 
a small sowing should be made about the 20th 
of August. Do not confine yourself to one or 
even two sorts ; three or four should be grown, 
bolting and other failures being thus guarded 
against. Early Offenden, Mein’s No. 1, and 
Early Rainham, which some think identical 
with Ellam’s, are all capital Cabbages of very 
rich flavour. Sow on the level in preference to 
raised beds and protect from biros. The red 
pickling Cabbages may be sown with the second 
batch of spring varieties, and a little Beed also 
with the latest for wintering in frames.—G. 


MARROWS IN FRAMES. 


These, where planted out as soon as t 
frame Potatoes were lifted, will no 


the earliest 
now be in a 
bearing state and of such a size as to require 
much more root moisture and nourishment than 
before any fruit was formed. If the plants have 
reached the sides of the frames the lights must 
be entirely removed and the Marrows allowed 
to ramble over the Bides and ends. Go over the 
plants and thin out any weakly growths, these 
being of no use, but rather a hindrance by 
excluding sun, air, and light from the more 
robust, fruitful growths. It is a good plan at 
this stage to mulch over the Burface-soil for 
some distance round the stems with good rotten 
manure, as Marrows want much moisture. A 
good soaking of farmyard liquid, diluted to one 
half its strength, once in ten days or a fortnight, 
will be of immense benefit to Marrows. Do not 
allow any of the fruit to remain on the plants 
when fully grown, as this has an impoverishing 
effect, and Marrows will keep in a usable condi¬ 
tion for some considerable time if placed in a 
dark, cool place on a brick floor. Where a 
few Marrow-plants have been grown in lam 
pots under glass for early fruit they may now be 
thrown away, those in the frames taking their 
place. 

Tomatoes for Christmas.— A pan of 
seed should be sown in late summer in a warm- 
house, and when the seedlings are well above 
the soil removed to a close frame, potted off 
into small pots, and grown near the light, potting 
again into 6-inch pots when large enough. 
Expose during the night and merely Bhade 
during the hottest parts of the day after 
repotting. Stand the young plants on a hard 
bottom, fully exposed, and Keep all lateral 
growths removed. Plants grown thus will set 
Fruit all up the stem by early October. If 
placed in a warm-house with a free circulation 
of air, and well fed, the fruit will soon swell 
and give a good supply through November and 
December. In sowing for this crop I have found 
none to equal Conference and Conqueror.—43. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Preparations are now being made for housing the 
tender plants. Palms, such as Seaforthias and Kentias, 
should be placed undercover, for, even if there is ho frost, 
there will be cold rains and wind that will rend the foliage 
and disfigure the plants for a long time. But Palms 
should only be placed outside in very sheltered situations. 
It is late for potting-up Arum Lilies, Salvias, Solanums, 
and Eupatoriums. There is far less check, and, con¬ 
sequently, less danger of leaves falling, if taken up in the 
first week in September than if left longer. We always 
place all our lifted stuff on the north side of a wall till the 
roots are working freely into the new soil. There are 
important reasons why in some places these plants should 
be grown in as small pots as possible. The 5-inch pot is 
much used now for decorative plants in private as well as 
in market gardens, and we find by the planting-out 
system, if lifted in good time, large plants can be grown in 
5-inch pots. Cut down Pelargoniums; if not already done 
should be shaken out and repotted in clean pots of the 
same sise, and be placed in a cold frame, where glass can 
be used when required. Summer-struck Fuchsias will now 
be ready for potting off, and for the present they will do 
in a cold frame; but these plants for early blooming must 
be kept moving. Fuchsias, when well done, are very 
bright and graceful ornaments in the conservatory and 
outdoor garden, but are not so popular as they were. To 
see them, then, in all their glonous wealth of growth and 
blossom, plant out some of the best free-growing varieties 
under glass. Zonal Pelargoniums for winter blooming must 
soon be placed under cover. Too much water, either from 
tbs clouds or otherwise, will sour the soil, and the plants 
lose their roots and die. These plants, to keep them in 
good condition in winter, want careful watering, and 
they flower best when kept on the side of dryness. It will 
be necessary from time to time to reduce the climbing 
growth to let in as much daylight as possible. Where 
economy has to be closely observed, fires need not be 
ligbted, but everything should be in readiness to 
counteract the effect of cold, stormy weather. 

Stove. 

Steady fires will be necessary now even where Ixoras 
Sod other plants requiring strong heat are not grown. 
Eucharis Lilies which have been rented for a time will soon 
throw up their flowers in a genial warmth. Weak liquid- 
manure will help those plants which have filled their pots 
with roots, ana these Lilies do not flower well till they 
have made plenty of roots. AUamandas and other flower¬ 
ing stove plants will have now finished growth, and may 
be kept rather drier to help the ripening. The early 
started Oalodiums will now be losing colour, and will 
require less water. The ripening process should be a 

S kdual one to ensure sound bulbs. Gloxinias will now 
ve passed their best, and have entered the ripening stage, 
and will require less water. Stove plants, at this season 
especially, will require individual treatment. The winter¬ 
flowering plants will be just entering upon their season’s 
work, and will need liberal treatment, and as soon as the 

K ts are filled with roots weak stimulants may be given. 

insettias and Euphorbias must now have warmth, or 
they will lose colour and their flowers be small and 
inferior. With the decreasing daylight and reduced Bun- 
shine the shades may be removed, or, if not removed, 
should not be much used, and less ventilation will be 
required; and span-roofed houses should be ventilated 
only on the south sides so as to avoid draughts. 

Ferns under glass. 

Young plants lately potted must have regular warmth 
and lees shade. Young Maiden-hair Ferns will do best 
near the glass. We grow our young plants on shelves near 
the glass, and the young fronds come away strong and 
rturdy. This is important where the fronds are re¬ 
quired during the winter for cutting. Ferns must not be 
allowed to get dust-drv. Though this is true in a general 
sense, Maiden-hairs do sometimes benefit from a rest, 
especially when out of condition, but not when growing 
freely. The old Maiden-hair Adi&ntum cuneatum stiff 
retains its place, and its variety, A. elegans, is a charming 
Fern for yielding fronds for bouquet making. A. 
Farleyense and A. Williamsi are very distinct, and should 
be in all collections of stove Ferns. Farleyense is a hybrid, 
and does not produce spores. Williamsi lias been called 
the Golden Maiden-hair because the tipe of the new 
frohds are tinted with gold-dust, in the way of Gyrnno- 
--—s or Gold Ferns. 


Pines. 

These should be overhauled now if not already seen to, 
and made comfortable for the winter. Forty or fifty years 
ago Pines were grown in every garden of importance. 
Now many have given up Pine growing because of the 
expense, and the improved quality of foreign Pines has 
reduced the price in the market. Pines used to pay very 
well in the past. I have known £40 worth of Pines cut in 
one season out of a very small pit. They require a good 
deal of warmth, but otherwise the expenses of culture are 
not great; and if grown on the Hamiltonian system, and 
planted out, the expenses beyond fuel would be almost 
niL Shade may be discontinued now, and very little 
syringing will be required. 

Orchard-house. 

Late Peaches must have very free ventilation to flavour 
them, and if the robts are kept moist till ripening begins 
watering should be discontinued for a time. A flush of 
water when the ripening is going on is apt to injure the 
flavour. Those who are thinking of planting new houses 
would do well to grow more Nectarines. They' sell better 
than Peaches. 

Window Oardenlngr. 

The early Chrysanthemum will give a change to indoor 
decorations. Tuberoses, Begonias, and Fuchsias may be 
set outside to ripen. Bouv&rdias are coming on, and will 
last some time in the room. Take Cacti and Aloes 

indoors. 


* In ooid or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work ” mayjbe done from ten J — 
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Outdoor Garden- 

Dwarf Briers and Manettis are working better since the 
rains set in, and buds inserted now will be quite 
strong enough to make a good head next spring. There is 
appearance of a good autumnal bloom on the Roses, both 
H.P’s. and Teas. If mildew appears dust with sulphur or 
use other remedies. Mildew is generally more troublesome 
where the ground is heavy' ana has been trampled a good 
deal through cutting flowers when the surface is wet. I 
once had to deal with a long border planted with Roses 
grown specially for cutting, and, of course, was trodden a 
good deal in damp weather, and these same Roses suffered a 
good deal from mildew towards the autumn. This was 
mainly due to the heavy nature of the soil and the constant 
breaking making it unwholesome for the roots. In Novem¬ 
ber the Roses were carefully lifted, the ground trenched 
up 2 feet to 3 feet deep, and then a heavy dressing of 
charred garden refuse was wheeled on and forked in. The 
Roses, with some additions, were again planted, and there 
was no further trouble with mildew. What is termed the 
Orange-fungus may be eradicated by' following a similar 
course. New lawns may be laid down now with turf, and 
this is a good time to sow Grass-seeds. Gather ripening 
seeds, and plant cuttings of Ivy and other evergreens. 

Fruit Garden. 

Now that the Apples and Pears are more conspicuous 
there is a better chance of estimating the crop. The crop 
is not so good as it was last year, and the fruit ou some 
trees has been crippled by the drought. But other trees 
are doing well. Some Pears, notably that excellent 
winter Pear Josephine de Malines, are bearing heavy crops 
on open-headed pyramids. I have never seen this variety 
in such good form as it is this season. Souvenir du 
Congr&s is a sure bearer, and, of course, Beurr6 de 
Capiaumont always bears. Du rondeau is a fine late Pear 
and bears well as an espalier. Choice fruits should be 
netted to keep off the birds. The rains have just come 
right for the young Strawberries, and if good plants were 
set out, a crop of fine fruit may be safely counted on next 
season. Strawberries intended for late forcing should all 
he t in their fruiting-pots now, and no pot smaller than 
6 inches in diameter should be used. Strong plants will 
pay for 7-inch pots. For late fruiting Sir Charles Napier, 
when well done, is a fine Strawberry' for late forcing. Do 
not permit the inside borders of the early Peach-house to 
get too dry’. W r hen the soil gets very dry, there is a 
difficulty in moistening it, as the water runs off a hard, 
dry' bed. In such cases the border should be loosened 
up with a fork, even if a root or two may be injured 
thereby. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cabbages, Lettuces, and Endives may be planted accord¬ 
ing to requirements. The Lettuces and Endives should go 
out on well-drained borders. If late Radishes are required 
better sow now in cold frames. Mustard and Cress should 
also be sown now under the protection of glass. If winter 
Cucumbers are required a house should be planted, and a 
few more seeds of a suitable kind sown. All winter 
Cucumber-grow'ers have their favourite variety. Ours 
are Lockie’s Perfection and Telegraph. We have tried 
most of the new kinds as introduced, but we find the old 
well-tried sorts best for all-round work, and more reliable. 
French Beans should go into heated pits now. They may 
either be planted in rowsacross the pit or in pots, about five 
Beans in a pot. The advantage of pots is that they can be 
moved to Fine, stove, or any warm house, when the cold 
weather sets in. Dig up Potatoes which are ripe enough. 
Late Potatoes are not likely to be very good-flavoured, as 
supertubering has set in, and in their case there will be no 
advantage in lifting now, but leave them to finish and 
ripen growth. This is a good time to make up as many 
Mushroom-beds as possible. Earth up Celery to meet all 
requirements. Winter Spinach may still be sown for 
spring use ; sow on a well-drained piece of ground. Pot up 
Mint and Tarragon for forcing. E. Hobdat. 


THU COMING WBUBKTS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from September 
12th to September 19th. 

Planted out seedling Pansies and Seedling Carnations. 
We always plant a few of these annually. We find our own 
seedlings suit our district better than anything we can 
buy ; it may be possibly because vigour of constitution is 
a strong point with us. No matter how' beautiful a 
seedling may be, if it wiH not grow what is the use of it ? 
Planted out Pinks from cutting bed. We are still putting 
in cuttings of bedding “Geraniums,” and to secure our 
usual stock we shall lift some of the old plants later on. 
West Brighton Gem and Vesuvius are bv far the best 
bright scarlet bedders. John Gibbons and Jacoby Im¬ 
proved are the best crimsons. There are several good 
whites, but White Queen is an effective bedder. Potted 
up good plants of Pink Her Majesty for forcing. They 
will be wintered in cold frame and then introduced in 
February to gentle warmth, so as to flower in April. The 
cuttings are token from the forced plants in March, some¬ 
times earlier. A few young shoots from each plant ore not 
missed, and every cutting will root in a warm house. Cut 
and carted a stock of loam for potting. Without good 
loam there can be no good plants growing, and good loam 
is sometimes difficult to get. Those who own old sheep 
pastures do not care to have the turf pared, or else that is 
the proper material for potting when it has been laid up a 
few months. Potted Daffodils for forcing. Many are also 
grown in boxes for cut-flowers. They will remain outside 
covered 4 inches deep with Cocoa-fibre till well-rooted. 
Potted more Freesias, and various bulbs, including early 
Hyacinths and Tulips. Many of the latter are grown in 
boxes and lifted for jardinieres when the flowers are 
ready to expand. They last as long that way as when left 
to flower where grow n, and we can select flow'ers that will 
all be open at the same time. Planted Cauliflowers 
under handlights for earliest supplies. The lights will be 
left open for the present, or till cold weather cornea Sowed 
Tomatoes for planting in warm house just as the days take 
a turn. One house of Cucumbers has been planted, and 
another will be started in December, the seed for which 
will be sown in October. Filled several spore frames 


with Endive and Lettuces. The plants are nearly half 
grown in one frame and others to come in succession are a 
Tittle smaller. Sowed more Mignonette for blooming in pots. 
Gathered outside Tomatoes as they begin to colour, and 
finished the ripening under glass. The rains came in 
time to swell up late fruit, but the crop is not so good 
as it was last year, and our outside plants w'ere too tar 
from the water for the latter to be usea effectually. Sowed 
a few more Brown Cos Lettuce to stand all the winter in 
the seed-bed. _ 

FERNS. 

CRESTED FERNS. 

There are very few distinct crested varieties of 
the Maiden-hair Fern considering the number of 
seedlings raised. The most recent addition is 
Adiantum versaillense. This has rather short, 
erect-growing fronds, which terminate in a 
corymbose crest. It makes a very pretty plant, 
ant! I find it is easily raised from spores. A. 
cuneatum grandiceps is perhaps the most popular 
of the crested Adiantums ; this also comes true 
from spores, and to grow it successfully the 
pots should be suspended, as the long, drooping 
fronds are borne down by the tufts of multifid 
growths, and these can only finish off properly 
where they have plenty of apace and light. I 
have seen a crested variety of A. elegans, but I 
am not yet able to say if this will prove a useful 
variety. A. incisum multifidum is the only other 
crested variety of any note. Of Aspleniums w© 
have nothing remarkable in crested forms ; this 
is probably owing to most of this genus being 
propagated from the bulbs produced on the 
fronds. Among seedlings of A. Nidus I have 
seen some with slightly crested fronds, but they 
grow out as the plants advance. A. Hem ionites 
palmatum is the most distinctly crested that I 
am acquainted with in this genus. A. Drueryi 
(a seedling from A. Baptisti) is an interesting 
variety with irregularly broadened and twisted - 
pinnae. Of the hardy species there are 
numerous varieties, especially among the 
Athvrium group. 

Of the Davallias we have only two ; these are 
D. Mariesi cristata and D. elegans polydactyla. 
If these were more frequently raised from spores 
instead of dividing the rhizomes, we should 
probably get more varieties, besides which seed¬ 
lings make much prettier plants. I have seen 
several plants of Lomaria gibba cristata, but it 
seems very difficult to propagate. I have never 
known a batch of seedlings to be raised, although 
fertile fronds are produced. Lomaria discolor 
bipinnatifida may sometimes be raised true from 
spores, though a good portion will revert to the 
normal form. The created Doodias are more 
prolific, of which D. aspera multifida is the 
prettiest, the red-tinted young fronds being 
particularly attractive. Of crested gold and 
silver Ferns there are several distinct varieties. 
Gymnogramma chrysophylla grandiceps and 
ParBonsi are the best of the golden, and G. 
Wettenhalliana the best silver. These are 
easily raised from spores, but they vary a good 
deal in form, and in Wettenhalliana the colonr 
of the farina or powder varies also, in some 
being quite silvery-white and in others sulphur 
coloured. The Gymnogrammas also vary with 
age ; while in a young state they may be only 
lightly crested, the second or third year they 
may form dense masses of multifid growths. 
This occurs more when the plants are confined 
to small pots. 

Among the Nephrolepises we have some very 
pretty varieties, foremost amongst which is N. 
aavaUioides furcans. When grown in a sus¬ 
pended basket or pot and treated liberally it 
grows freely. Another of more recent introduc¬ 
tion is N. d. multiceps ; in this the pinnae are 
narrower and more forked than in furcans, and 
the fronds terminate in a branching tassel, 
which is sometimes very dense. N. plumosa 
must also be included. This lias rather narrow 
fronds, which are borne down by a heavy 
branching tuft of multifid growth. 

Microlepia liirta cristata is a most elegant 
Fern, just sufficiently tasselled to add to the 
beauty of the graceful normal form. This is 
often seen os a large specimen, but it is much 
prettier as a smaller plant. Grown in loamy 
soil and well exposed to the light, the fronds are 
of a soft pale green. Plants of this require to 
be broken up before the crowns get too thick. 
The same remark applies to the Nephrolepises ; 
they all make much finer fronds, and are alto¬ 
gether more elegant when grown from single 
crowns, and if done before tney get pot-bound 
they will sufibrvery little from being disturbed 
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provided it is done carefully. Woodwardia as well as I. sibirica, are well worth a 
radicans oristata is rare, but very pretty. I | trial. The common Mimulus is handsome 
have seen a few plants which have been raised when grown in breadths close to the waters 
from spores, but it is verv difficult to get. ( edge, and the Scarlet Mimulus cardinalis has a 

Others might be added, but those referred to ' brilliant effect. In Water Lilies Marliac’s 





in< lude all the most useful except those belong¬ 
ing to our British Ferns, and these are too 
numerous to include in this article. H. 


varieties, the best, perhaps, being Nympham 
Marliacea ehromatella. N. Leydekeri rosea is 
also verV beautiful, being of a rich rose-like 
tint. Phormium tenax (New Zealand Flax) and 
its variegated variety do well by the waterside 
in many localities, and are especially striking 
when adorned by their tall spikes of inflores¬ 
cence. The Water Forget-me-not provides one 
of the most beautiful shades of blue in the floral 
world, and no waterside garden is complete 
without it. If you order plants from any good 
nurseryman, such as advertise in Gardening, 
he would doubtless send you some Watercress. 
In the beds where Watercress is grown in 
quantity for market it is propagated By insert¬ 
ing cuttings between the pebbles of the bed in 
running water, 3 inches or 4 inches in depth, or 
by dividing plants and laying them on the 
pebbles, with a larger pebble on the top of each 
plant to keep them in jiosition. In either case 
they root readily. The water in which the 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


A NOTE ON DAHLIAS. 

Thf. Dahlia is now in full beauty, and an oppor¬ 
tunity therefore occurs for those who wish to 
get a good selection to do so. The most elaborate 
description of a flower does not convey to a 
reader the true character of its colouring, especi¬ 
ally of the many Cactus varieties, in which 
charming shades melt one into the other, salmon, 
buff, cream, and so forth. 

Our illustration shows the Pompon variety 
White Aster, which in spite of numerous 
additions to this class of recent years, still 
remains a very useful kind, perhaps the most 
largely cultivated of all Dahlias. Its neatly- 
shaped pure white flowers are in great demand 
for decorations of all kinds, and they are 
used, too, for making wreaths. We get _ 
amongst this class some splendid self- 
coloured Dahlias, and, unlike many of the 
Cactus kinds, their flowers are thrown HI 
up well above the mass of leafage, so ■■ 
that one gets the full effect of the wealth 
of bloom. 

Dahlias always look best when 


—Besides the water-plants you have ghj’F 
already got, Alisma pluntago laneeolata, 

Aponogeton distachyon (Cape Pond- 
weed), Cyperus longus, Menyanthes 
trifoliata (Bog Bean), Sagittaria japonica [Esp&Sbfc 
and S. montividensis, and Villarsias of 
sorts will be found interesting. Of 
Ferns the Royal Fern (Osmunda rega¬ 
lia) is happy in a boggy situation, while 
Athyrium Filix-foemina (Lady Fern), Lastrea i Cr 


Potnpon Dahlia White Aster. 


ess is grown is derived from chalk springs, 
which rise throughout the year at a temperature 
of 60 dega., and thus enable growth to be made 
even during the coldest period of winter. 

Herbaceous borders.— The quantity of 
flowers furnished by Starworts and perennial 
.Sunflowers, to which may be added the late 
display of Phloxes, is answerable for the fact 
that September is about the best month on the 
herbacoous borders, so far, at any rate, as the 
larger plants are concerned. Note should be 
taken of the display as a whole at this season to 
see if any alterations would be advisable—that 
is, in the different arrangement of clumps to 
give at once a good variety throughout the 
borders and a general harmony in the colours. 
So far as the Starworts are concerned, a mistake 
is not easily made in the blending or contrast of 
colour. The chief point is to see that the 
several varieties are well distributed. Again, 
another point is to note the behaviour of 
some of the less known and higher class 
things with the view to change their quarters 
if the progress has not been satisfactory. It 
is not altogether that these are superior as 
border flowers to the best varieties of well- 


Filix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea dilatata, Scolo- 
pendrium (Hart’s-tongue), Bleehnum Spicant 
(Hard Fern), and Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum 
are all hardy. In some sheltered spots Adian- 
tum pedatum, Woodwardia raaicans, and 
Polypodium cambricum will live in the open. 
For waterside vegetation Arundo Donax 
(Giant Reed) is most suitable, while the enor¬ 
mous leaves of Gunnera scabra and mani- 
cata are most effective when in close proximity 
to water, especially when backed by Bamboos, 
of which there are many handsome varieties 
now in commerce. The New Zealand Reed 
(Arundo conspieua) is also exceedingly graceful, 
and the variegated Water Flag (Iris pseud- 
acorus fol. var.) is a striking object in the early 
summer while its variegation lasts. Spineas 
delight in moisture, and show' themselves off to 
the best advantage on the borders of a lake or 
pond. S. Lindleyana, S. ariiefolia, and S. 
flagelliformis are three good Spineas of the 
shrubby section, while S. aruncus, S. (Astilbe) 
japonica, S. palmata, and S. tilipendula (Drop- 
wort) will all flourish in such a position. Caro 
should be taken that the last three varieties are 


not choked with weeds. Besides the Jam 
Iris (I. Ktempferi), the tkfeIrises orientalls 
ochroleuct, and giganteaL au^ea} an JLjSiqii 


lese known species, but considerable notice is taken 
jyn. of them, either because their flowers are unique 
!©ri, among hardy plants, or there is something in 


their constitution which renders their cultiva¬ 
tion a subject of interest to the plant-lover. 
Gentiana acaulis, Heuchera sanguinea, Draco- 
cephalum grandiflorum are cases in point. In 
connection with some things it may be noted 
that recommendations as to the most serviceable 
site must not be taken literally. A dry sunny 
border, for instance, should not indicate one 
that is apt to get thoroughly parched up, and 
w'hose dry nature is partly attributable to the 
fact that great clumps of the most rambling and 
hungry of herbaceous plants have lieen located 
there for many years and draw’n all the good¬ 
ness from the border. There are comparatively 
few among herbaceous plants that do not like a 
bit of good soil, although other requirements 
may include a sunny spot and good drainage. 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 

Quite a number of interesting plants have come 
into bloom during the past few weeks, and there 
is still a good deal of colour and variety in the 
border and rock garden. 

Helianthus rigldus (Miss Mellish) has growm 
into a stately plant 6 feet high, and promises 
quantities of handsome, deep yellow’ flow’ers, 
with fine long stems, very useful for cutting. 

Helenium grandicephalum attained to a 
height of over 7 feet. It also is coming into 
bloom, and will soon furnish its yellow 
clusters. 

Helenium g. striatum is also opening its 
curiously-coloured flowers—a peculiar blending 
of yellow and ml, with a prominent dark 
centre. 

Coreopsis lanceolata monstrosa, a variety, 
I believe, of French origin, is now very beautiful. 
It is a deep, rich yellow flower, calculated to 
attract attention in almost any collection. 

Hkdysarum multijugum has commenced to 
bloom. It has pretty Pea-shaped flowers of a 
very bright shade, w’hich I think I can best 
describe as rose-red w ith a tinge of purple. The 
loose, straggling growth of the plant leads me 
to the conclusion that the rock garden affords 
the most suitable home for it. 

Calceolaria plantaginea planted last year 
in a protected rock garden has now several of 
its neat little heads of bloom on stems a few 
inches high. The upper portion of the flower 
is pure yellow’, underneath it is finely speckled. 
The ample spreading leaves add considerably to 
its beauty. A plant of 

Aster hybridus nanus is now in bloom. 
The true variety is a charming plant for the 
rock garden, but I think it is far from common, 
another variety sometimes doing duty for it. 

Aster Coombe Fishacre is covered with buds, 
and I expect will be in full flower in about a 
fortnight or three weeks. 

Aoapanthus Mooreanus is of a lovely shade, 
and affords a conspicuous patch of blue at a 
time when yellow is a very prevalent colour in 
the garden. 

Veronica elegans var. carnea has been 
producing its pretty pink flowers for a long 
time; it is an admirable flow’er for cutting, 

having a light graceful effect in bouquets, and 
being very easily grown in almost any situation. 

A group of Lemoinh’h Hybrid Montbretias, 
including Etoile de Feu, Drap d’Or, Eldorado, 
and several others, and some of his Hybrid 
Gladioli, together with Crocosmia imperialis, 
have afforded a gorgeous bit of colour for some 
time past. 

Crocosmia aurea maoulata is just coming 
into bloom. I am anxiously looking forward to 
a first peep at the expanded flowers. 

J. MoW. 

Eomecon chionanthus.— In reply to 
“ M. L. P. F.,” I think on such dry soil your 
correspondent would do well to associate this 
plant with some low-growing, creeping plant, 
such as Veronica prostrata, or one of the smaller 
Vincas. Eomecon likes its roots shaded, and 
w’ill shoot up its leaves through other foliage 
and spread freely in such a situation. It is 
possible that if it has been watered it may spring 
up again. —Ulsterman. 

Fifth Edition, now ready, beautifully illustrated, mnlium Svo., 

jyrice is*. The English Flower Garden: Design*, 

Vines, and Plans, with Descrlj/tions and Illustrations if the 
Best Plants, their Culture and J^rfanyrment. London : John 
Murray, and of alt Booksellers. 
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GARDENING NOTES FROM 
CUMBERLAND. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ROSES. 



Streptosolen Jamesoni.— This is the quickest- 
rooting and most thirsty plant I have ever come 
across. Cuttings struck in the greenhouse in 
cool soil about May have grown so rapidly out¬ 
side that they have already received two shifts, 
being pot-bound, and they will get two more 
before their flowering-time. The old parent 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ETOILE DE LYON. 
The well-flowered plant shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration was grown from a cutting 
about 4 inches long, taken in the middle of 
January. It was inserted in light sandy soil, 
and kept in a frame with a temperature of from 
40degs. to45degs. until rooted, which was in 


plant is a straggling, drooping bush in a 10-inch about one month’s time. It was then repotted 


pot, hence the necessity of constantly growing 
on new specimens, and training them as I 
have done to single stems, ending in wire sup¬ 
ports. It was very free-blooming. As an 
experiment I have left two good plants outside 
in pots among shrubs on south-west wall to test 
their hardiness. Its pretty little blue cousin, 
Browallia elata, is only a biennial, requiring 
heat and moisture, and attained perfection in 
my Indian garden. 

Border annuals. —The following are rarely 
so fine as they have been this year of sunshine : 
Nemesia, Tropaolums, dwarf and climbing 
Verbenas, French Marigolds. The improved 
kinds of 


into a 60-sized pot, and kept close in a cool- 
frame until established. At the same time air 
w r as freely given, and the plant allowed to 
remain there until the pot was full of roots, 
then transferred to a 6-inch pot. It underwent 
the same treatment as before until after the 
May frosts wore over, then the plant was re¬ 
potted into the pot in which it was to flower. 
The soil was composed of tw T o-thirds turfy loam, 
one-third leaf-mould, with a slight addition of 
soot and sand. After final potting it w r as placed 
out-of-doors on a bed of ashes to remain until 
middle of October. When hardened out-of¬ 
doors the stem was cut down to w r ithin 4 inches 
1 of the base, after which it commenced to 


Gladioli are now in full bloom ; but those send up side shoots, which were[allowed to grow’ 

rare kinds sent to me 
from South Africa were 
so slow in growth that 
I have removed them 
to the greenhouse. 

Tomatoes. —Having 
an extra large, deep, 
and broad frame (made 
for housing shrubs in 
winter), I thought I 
could utilise it by grow¬ 
ing something useful in 
summer. I raised my 
plants in the green¬ 
house about the end 
of January, and gave 
them two shifts to 
larger pots — the last 
10-inch. I put six of 
these into this frame, 
and have been amply 
rewarded by a nice crop 
of fruit. I paid much 
attention to ventilation 
and watering, and thus 
there has been no 
disease. I am still 
gathering mature pro¬ 
duce. The aspect of 
theframe is south-west, 
and the pots were sunk 
to the rims in coal- 
ashes at the deep end. 

Bouvabdias.— These 
under my annual open- 
air treatment are loaded 
with clusters of flowers. 

In June the shabby 
little plants were care¬ 
fully removed from 
their pots and put in a 
sheltered spot of the 
kitchen garden. When 

they showed buds, I potted them into 6-inch ; until buds showed, the centre one of which was 
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Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon. From a photoj^raph by Mr. Vasey, 
Broad-street, Abingdon. 


pots and placed them in a shady border with 
a south aspect. On the first signs of early 
frost they will be taken to a cola frame, and 
wintered in the greenhouse. They are now 
leafy little bushes. 

Momordica Charantia.— This pretty little 
Gourd has very ornamental foliage, the fruit 
wrinkled, and covered with blunt spines. It is 
a favourite esculent with the natives of India, 
though so intensely bitter that few Europeans 
like the taste of it. It has growo several yards 
high in my greenhouse, and is still covered with 
small yellow flowers, but the fruits are of its 
diminutive size, the temperature necessary to 
their maturity being SO clegs, to So degs. The 
Indian name is Kurrela, and it is grown lar| 


taken out, and two only of the terminal buds 
allowed to remain on each shoot. This kind 
can be grown with either crown or terminal 
blossoms. W. J. Vasey. 


Pinching back Chrysanthemums 

(Anxioux ).—You must not pinch out the tops 
of your Chrysanthemums any more this season. 
It is far too late to do anything of this kind 
now. Even for very late winter-flowering the 
middle of July is considered late enough to 
manipulate the plants in the way you describe. 
You had, therefore, better grow on the present 
shoots with care, and if your aim is to produce 
a large number of blossoms for the purpose of 
owd largely, cut-flowers, grow the plants on to the terminal 
H. L. buds—t’.t., the buds which appear at the 
0 u Trnni „ ;nn . . termination of the plant’s growth. If these are 

•“ * numerous you had better remove the smallest of 

\ lD( \' rob f u 1 8t and bu8h y V 1 wiUi them and the ill-shapen ones. If your varieties 

IlTnn.^! ly '. CU e r Te9 | *°n pf< ?fT ly bl00, !' ed - are the ordinary mid-season kinds, you should 
diLnZn individually about an inch in have a pretty display during NovemLr. 
diameter, but the number of them and their rich nu- 

glowing yellow colour combine to make a bright d “e ' 5 * 

oftArd flrmnl fA 4 « 4 *. 1 _ n 1 _n i *a. . 


effect equal to that oi 
sorts. The flowei 
rayfi; whilst the di 


any of the larger-flowered bright rich golden-yellow, suffused with crimson-orange ii 
‘ * - the centre. The blooms grow on long stalks, which render 

them valuable for cutting. It is a medium-sized Japanese 
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SIX OF THE BEST NEW ROSES. 

The definition of a new Rose by the National 
Rose Society is a seedling or sport not in com¬ 
merce previous to the last three years ; or, in 
other words, a variety offered for the first time 
in nursery men’s lists in the spring of 1893, and 
subsequently. 

Now we have a large number of new Roses 
introduced every year, and yet it is not a diffi¬ 
cult matter to confine the list to half-a-dozen 
as being really good and well worth extensive 
cultivation. So many are poor in growth, form, 
substance, or colour, or so closely resemble older 
and tried varieties, seldom proving better than 
their predecessors of the same form and colour, 
that one can well afford to ignore them alto¬ 
gether. Even if I extended my list to a dozen 
varieties, it would still be only about five per 
cent, of the so-called improvements and novel¬ 
ties coming under the heading of new Roses. 
With the greater number of Rose shows, better 
facilities of comparing varieties with one 
another, and the determination of the National 
Rose Society not to award cards of commendation 
and gold medals to any but decided acquisitions, 
we may look forward to a far less number of 
inferior introductions in the future. 

Maman Cochet is the first on my list. This 
is a superb Tea-scented Rose, and won the 
medal as the best Tea Rose at the Reading Show 
of the National Rose Society this season. It is 
a grand grower, very free blooming, of good 
size, and perfect in shape. The colour is clear 
carmine, suffused w’ith salmon-yellow on the 
outer edges. It will take first rank for the 
garden, the exhibition tent, and for early 
forcing under glass. I doubt if we have had a 
better Tea Rose than this during the last 
decade, and being sent out in 1893 it has proved 
itself u good thing during three very trying 
seasons. 

Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford is a H.P. 
from Ireland, and. was sent out by Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons in 1894. It gained the gold 
medal of the National Rose Society, and has 
taken more first prizes as a new’ Rose than any 
other kind. There is not a single bad quality 
belonging to this superb Rose. The growth 
and size, fonn, and scent of the flower are all first 
class. All seasons seem to suit it, and the 
colour is auite distinct—a deep rosy and clear 
pink, shaded with pale flesh, and an almost 
silvery-white at the base of each petal. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant, which is the same as 
Belle Siebrecht, is a H.T., resulting from a cross 
between La France and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 
It is wonderfully free-blooming, each bud being 

P erfect in fonn, and opening into a useful flow’er. 

he growth is compact and good, almost like a 
China, and always in bloom throughout the 
season. This also w’on the gold medal of the 
N. R. Society. The colour is described as an 
imperial pink. It is clear and distinct, and cer¬ 
tainly the best Rose of its year (1895). 

Marjorie is another H.T. from Ireland, and 
sent out the same year. This is one of the 
freest growers and bloomers we have. The 
colour is a pure w’hite, with a flush of salmon, 
becoming much deeper tow’ards the centre. 
Every flower is perfect in form, and although 
not so largo as required for the present standard 
of exhibition blooms, is so perfect as to often 
find a place in the stands. 

Hkllen Keller, an H.P. of 1895, and, like 
the three preceding varieties, raised in Ireland 
by Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, gained the 
gold medal this season. It is a well-formed 
Rose, good habit and size, and of a unique colour 
—rosy-cerise. 

Bladud is a H.P. of this year’s introduction, 
but I have seen it ho often before it was offered 
to the public that I can speak positively of its 
good qualities. It is a good grower, with very 
large and full blossoms of a light creamv-white 
and blush centre. It is also a good bedcler and 
a free autumnal bloomer. P. U. 


Twelve Standard Roses for a stiff 

soil.— Will you kindly give me the names of 
twelve Standard Roses to grow in stiff, retentive 
soil in exposed position, all different colours? 
—Mrs. Furlonge. 

*** Twelv^, good Roses for your purpose 
would be the following, of which we give the 
predominating colours. ‘Standards are not so 
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good in an exposed situation as where a little 
shelter can be afforded. Boule de Neige (pure 
white), Crown Prince (bright purple), Dr. Grill 
(coppery-yellow and rose), Duke of Connaught 
(velvety crimson), Prince C. de Rohan (deep 
maroon), Dupuy Jamain (carmine-crimson), 
General Jacqueminot (scarlet-crimson), Homer 
(blush, deeper centre), Mrs. Sharman Crawford 
(rosy-pink), Madame Hoste (pale yellow), Marie 
Van Houtte (deep yellow and pink), and Safrano 
(bright apricot). 

Roses for pegging down.— I have four 
large beds, 12 feet by 18 feet, which I propose to 
plant with Roses for pegging down. Will the 
following be a good selection ?—General Jacque¬ 
minot, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, 
Duchessof Wellington, Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet 
d’Or, La France, Gabriel Luizet, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Her Majesty, Captain Christie, Mrs. 
John Laing. At what distance apart should 
they be planted for pegging down? Would 
these all be good ones for pegging, hardy, free- 
flowerers, and good in autumn ? And what good 
white H.P. can I have to mix with the pink 
ones ?— Mowgli. 

Six good climbing Roses (E. 0. 

Page). —Tour Mme. Lam bard cannot be true if 
it has only grown 18 inches in four years. It 
is never a climber, nor are the three others you 
mention at end of query. Belle Lyonnaise 
(yellow), Climbing Perle des Jardins (golden- 
yellow), Mme. P. Cochet (yellowy-white and 
salmon), Souvenir de Laurent Guillot (new, 
china-rose, bordered with carmine, very beauti¬ 
ful), Climbing Niphetos (pure white and crim¬ 
son), Ramblor (deep scarlet and carmine) are 
six good varieties for a wall. 

Japanese Rose from seed (E. P.f— 

If the seeds are ripe you may sow them in a 
pan or box now, and stand this in a frame. We 
would prefer putting the seeds in sand until 
next February or March, even early April, if a 
very cold season. Then sow sand and seeds 
after breaking up the heps to distribute the 
seed. Use a sandy loam with no manure. They 
may remain in the pan or box all the first season, 
and be planted out a foot or so apart the 
following spring, before growth commences. 

*** Your selection of Roses is an excellent one, 
but scarcely suited for pegging down. Plant 
them 3 feet apart each way, and treat as ordinary 
bush Roses. Varieties for pegging down should 
make long rods of growth from 4 feet to 7 feet. 
Those you name grow freely, but bushy. A good 
white H.P. to mix with them would be Boule de 
Neige or Merveille de Lyon. 

Niphetos not flowering well(J. Pearce).— We 
nave always succeeded with Climbing Niphetos; but 
it needs little if any pruning. W. A. Richardson is a grand 
Rose under glass, and a constant bloomer. No Rose can 
beat it in this respect. Still, if you want a white one you 
cannot do better than leave the Climbing Niphetos 
untouched with the knife. 

Roses not flowering (Larujton). — Leave the 

E rowth untouched next spring, when blossoms will be 
orne upon the whole of the wood now maturing. A very 
young plant of this variety does not flower freely. 

White-flowered Roses (Crons Patch).— Some of 
the near relations to Musk Roses are good climbers. Alice 
Grey, Dundee Rambler, and Rampant are very good and 
free. Climbing Niphetos is the best pure white Tea, and 
Ann£e Vibert the most reliable pure white Noisette for 
your purpose. 


Six Roses for a small garden (Ambition).- 
You will find the following Rix Roses grow well wher 
Mdme. Plantier succeeds. They may be purchased a 
from 7s. 0d. to 10s. per dozen in good plants : Augustin 
Guinoisseau (blush-white), Dupuy Jamain (cherry-red; 
oi' (coppery-yellow), Mrs. John Laing (clear pink; 
Fnnce C. de Rohan (deep maroon), and General Jacque 
nunot (crimson-scarlet). 


Ixora Colei. —This, which is said to be 
hybrid between I. coccinea and I. stricta alb; 
stands out conspicuous among the many Ixon 
grown in our gardens from the fact that while i 
nearly the w hole of them the blossoms are ( 
different shades of orange and salmon, those < 
A * ^ olei are pure white. It is of good liabi 
well furnished with deep green foliage, whi 
the powers are freely borne, and as a rule a sui 
cession is kept up for some time. As a prett 
tree-blooming stove shrub this Ixora certain] 
merits a passing notice.—H. 

iint C ^!° 8a 1 erramlnlfolla -~ The Caucasian Kcabioi 
DlanN Jmf, white forms ranks high among the be 
deservio « the flower border, and its relative here not< 
Its tnffa «# n i equivalent P 08it ion among rock garden plant 
Inrinil - 0 ?* GraM - 1 ‘ ke silvery leaves are pretty fro 
Bion ? nt€r > and the flowers are produced in succ 
over a long season. ■ 
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LILIUM BATEMANI. 

This beautiful Lily deserves to be better known 
and more widely cultivated than it is at present. 
It is quite hardy, but does equally well in a 
pot—at all events, for a season. The bulb is 
small, yet it throw's up a particularly sturdy 
stem, crowned with eight or nine rich apricot- 
coloured flowers. A 6-inch or 7-inch pot will 
suit it, and as this is specially an amateur’s plant, 
it may be w r ell to give directions here for the 
process of potting a Lilium. 

All true Lilies have two sets of roots, those 
issuing from the base of the bulbs being thick 
and fleshy, while the stem, as it grows, throws 
out whorls of fibrous rootlets, one above the 
other, and it is on these that much of the 
strength and beauty of the Lily depends. The 
lower permanent roots should be carefully pre¬ 
served, and it is for the sake of keeping tnem 
alive that Liliums are always packed in transit 
in moist material, with directions that they 
should be planted immediately on arrival. 
They are sensitive to anything like unhealthy 
surroundings, and must never be placed in 
contact with manure—in fact, it is not safe to 
use this material in potting a Lilium, although 
it is a valuable addition to the upper soil w hen 
used as a mulch. 

Having laid good drainage in the pot (which 


Some Lilies are much subject to green-fly, but 
this must be destroyed, either by dipping the 
tops of the plants into Sunlight-soap and water, 
or sprinkling snuff on the tops, as the insects 

g et inside the folded leaves and destroy the 
uds. If, how'ever, the Lilies are grown in the 
open air or under glass without fire-heat, and 
writh abundance of air, the danger from insects 
of all sorts is not serious. The bulbs of L. 
Batemanni should be potted in January. 

I. L. R. 

* # * This Lily is certainly one of the most 
beautiful of the family. Its apricot colour is 
charming, and the flowers last longer when cut 
than those of any other kind .— Ed. 


Perns self-sown and Cherry-trees 
from seed.— I have a lean-to greenhouse 
constructed especially for Auriculas. Instead 
of the usual stage provided, the standing place 
for the pots is a trough, 5 inches in depth, filled 
with sand, in which to plunge the plants potted. 
This sand in course of time has become mixed 
wdth ordinary garden soil, and provides a happy 
8pot for the growth of Fern-spores from an out¬ 
side rock garden. They have now taken full 
possession of the trough, to the exclusion of 
half the Auriculas, and are a decided relief to 
the eye with their healthy green foliage, con¬ 
trasted with the dingy aspect of 
the Auricula at this season. I 
have Apple, Pear, Damson, and 
Cherry - trees raised from pips 
and stones doing w'ell ; also the 
Spanish Chestnut, raised from 
seed. These are all doing well in 
pots. The Cherries, two or three 
years old, are about 30 inches in 
height, with a stem two-thirds the 
thickness of my little finger. 
Should like to know when they 
would flower? This communica¬ 
tion is intended principally to 
draw' attention (as far as my expe¬ 
rience goes) to the fact that com¬ 
mon soil and common sand are a 
suitable medium, under a right 
temperature and glass protection, 
for the spores of Ferns to germi¬ 
nate.—F. M. Kenderdine. 

%* Your Auricula-house fur¬ 
nishes an interesting object lesson 
of the way Nature works in the 
scattering of Fern-spores. Your 
seedling Cherries will fruit sooner 
if planted out. A friend of ours 
has his garden half filled with 
seedling Cherries and other seed¬ 
ling fruits, some of which are fairly 
good. It is interesting work, but 
scarcely profitable. Somebody 
must, however, raise new things, 
if there is to be any progress. 

Helenium striatum, as the 
name suggests, has striped flowers, 
but the shades ofcolour and the 
irregular manner in which they 
should be scrubbed clean inside and out, and are blended give a quaint and charming colour- 
allowed to dry before it is used), a com- ! harmony decidedly pleasing. Yellow of an old- 
post of turfy loam (or peat), leaf-mould, soot, gold shade and bronzy-red are intermingled in 
and sand can be placed in a small heap on the an indescribable way, and the effect of the mass 
drainage, the rougher parts at the bottom, and of flowers on a plant nearly 5 feet high is as 
a handful of sand at the top, on which the bulb good a3 that of a self-coloured variety. A 
should rest. More of the finer parts of the com- striking group could be made by planting this 


Flower-spike of Lilium Batemani. From a photograph 
by Mrs. Richmond, The Woodlands, Lustleigh, South 
Devon. 


post can then be packed round the bulb, the soil 
being previously made neither too wet nor too 
dry. Three or four inches can be left unoccupied 
at the top for future top-dressing, but this can 
now be filled with ashes, over a layer of Moss, 
and the pot should bo placed in the open air, or 
buried to the rim in coal-ashes, where it will 
require no water for some w eeks. 


in association with the similarly tall and hand¬ 
some H. autumnale. 

Francoa appendiculata.— This hardy 
perennial deserves to be much more grown than 
it is at present. The flowers are disposed 
similarly to those of the well-known Bridal 
' Wreath, but the white flowers are shaded with 
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In eight weeks’ time (or less in some cases) the P' nk { an< > have a <leep crimson blotch towards 
stem o? the Lily will have started, when the ,he I,a9 « of , eacb P®* 1 .' J he , leavea are , (le «P 
top layer of ashes in the pot should be carefully S > nc . h ?? 1,1 l " obe 1 3 long, and deeply 

removed, with the Moss, and a top-dressing 0 -f lobed, especially towards the base where the 
oil substituted for it, an inch or ml ‘ V ,b '. 8 alm09t bare ’ U 19 a PP arentl y of «“>’ 


rich inanurial soil 
so at a time. 

Old hot-bed material makes an excellent top¬ 
dressing for Lilies ; but this material should be 


♦ i, a a ’ a • i m rui 4 than its older ally, and the orange 

thoroughly dried and mixed w r ith a little Boot | the fruit is nearly twice as large as that of P. Alkekengi. 

before it is used, as it is usually infested with. 

insects. 

Thus fed, the Lily-stem grows thick and 
sturdy, and the foliage and flow'ers w ill be fine, 
if watering is well carried out, liquid-manure, 
too, being given as soon as buds appear. 


1 cultivation. 

Physalis Franchettl. — This large edition of 
P. Alkekengi (the Winter Cherry) appears to be earlier 
calyx which encloses 
ly twice as large as that a 
The plant is much stronger and sturdier in every way. It 
will prove exceedingly valuable for decoration. It is a 
native of Japan. 

Chrysanthemum Notalre Gros.—This has 
probably the most delicate shade of colour among the new- 
early kinds, a soft rosy-bluah. It is a Japanese of medium 

size and of French origin. p 31 fp : - : p-, 
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PRQDNDS OF THE GARDENER. 

ICHNEUMON.FLIES (ICHNEUMONIDCE). 
It may appear a wild and absurd statement 
when I say that there are no living creatures 
which are more nseful than these flies and their 
near relatives on the face of the earth, but it is 
nevertheless the plain and sober truth, for with¬ 
out these insects there would soon cease to be 
any living plants in the world. Every plant 
has some, and most many kinds of insects which 
live on them ; these are mainly kept in check 



Trogus lutorius (natural size). 


by our moet useful allies the ichneumon-flies. 
We do what we can to reduce the numbers of 
the various insects which attack our flowers, 
fruit, vegetables, and other crops, and insectiv¬ 
orous animals and birds, and many kinds of 
insects, kill very great numbers of them; but 
the number so destroyed is insignificant when 
oompared with those which fall victims to 
the ichneumon • flies and some small 
insects closely allied to them (the Chal- 
cididie). They abound everywhere, and 
attack other insects of all kinds and in every 
stage of their existence. Some species attack 
the eggs, others the grubs or caterpillars, others 
the chrysalides or perfect insects. However 
safe one would consider a caterpillar to be 
ensconoed in its gallery in the branch of a tree, 
or however carefully it may be hidden in a fruit 
or gall, it is not safe from the attacks of some 
kind or another of these parasitic flies. By 
the aid of a long instrument at the end of 
the body, called an ovipositor, it is able to reach 
its victim and deposit one or more eggs in it. 
This organ or ovipositor is identical with that 
in bees and wasps, which is known as the sting, 
except that it is not furnished with a poison- 
bag, and it is very seldom used as a weapon of 
defence, but is almost entirely employed as an 
instrument to make holes with, and through 
which to pass its eggs to their destination. It is 
composed of five pieces, two of which enclose and 



act as a sheath to the three others, which 
together form the real piercing instrument, and 
between which the eggs are passed. The length 
of this organ varies very much in different species; 
in one it is as much as six times the length of 
the insect, while in others it is quite short, and 
except when in use it is hidden in the insect’s 
body. The species which have short ovipositors 
attack caterpillars and grubs, which the insect 
can easily reach, while those with long ones attack 
such as bore into timber or are otherwise 
sheltered. On finding a victim the ichneumon- 
fly settles upon it, and. thrusting its ovipositor 
through its skin, depots ape^ jneath it. 


In cases where the caterpillar, etc., cannot be 
seen, the flies show great cleverness in 
knowing where their prey is and piercing 
through its shelter just at the right place. 
One small insect belonging to a nearly allied 
family lays its eggs within the bodies of 
aphides, the grubs Hatched from these eggs, 
and whilst feeding within the aphides, are 
often in turn attacked by a small ichneumon, 
which deposits its eggs within them, making a 
ood illustration of the old rhyme, “ Great fleas 
ave little fleas to worry and to bite ’em, and 
little fleas have lesser still and so on, ad 
.” The grubs of these parasitic flies 
feed on the juices of their victims, who, in 
course of time, succumb to this drain on their 
systems. Some of the parasitic grubs then 
become chrysalides within the body of their 
host; others collect together on some neigh¬ 
bouring stalk and form a silken, felty covering 
common to all, in which each becomes a 
chrysalis in a separate cell (Fig. 4, a cocoon 
formed on a Plantain) ; others form their 
cocoons singly, but attached to one another by 
silken threads (Fig. f>). These are often mis¬ 
taken for the eggs of insects and destroyed as 
such, particularly when, as is often the case, 
they are found near the dead body of a cater¬ 
pillar. One very small species (Microgaster 
glomeratus) lays its eggs in the caterpillars of 
the common large white butterfly, and assists 
most materially in keeping this destructive 
species in check. Dead aphides may often 
be found with their bodies much distended 
and of a pale brown colour. These have 
been attacked by these parasites. The ichneu¬ 
mons may often be found sitting on flowers, 
feeding on their nectar. They are remarkably 
active insects, flying and running with great 
rapidity. When searching for grubs in which 
to lay their eggs, their feelers are in constant 
rapid motion, and their movements altogether 
appear hasty and excited. They vary very 
much in size, from a large insect, such as Trogus 
lutorius (Fig. 1), to small ones, which are hardly 
larger than midges. In colour they are gener¬ 
ally black or brown, with red, yellow, or white 
markings. Trogus lutorius (Fig. 1) is one of our 
largest and handsomest species. It attacks the 
caterpillars of the Death’s-head-moth and 
Privet Hawk-moth. The general colour of the 
insect is reddish-yellow, but the end of the 
feelers, the head, forebody, and the end of the 
body are black. Pimpla instigator (Fig. 2) is a 
common and very useful insect, attacking the 
caterpillars of the common Cabbage-butterfly 
and several moths. It is black, with reddish 
legs. Paniscus testoceus (Fig. 3) is of a 
yellowish-brown colour; it is very nervous. 
Its body looks as if it had been pinched almost 
flat. G. S. S. 


GARDEN POSTS. 

Insects on Pear-le&ves.-^Ih reply to 
“ Robt. Light body,” the coccus-like bodies on 
the Pear-leaves are the empty pupa-cases of one 
of the snowy-flies (Aleurodes spe.). The insect 
which you saw struggling on the top of one of 
these, and of which you gave a sketch, was, I 
imagine, one of the small parasitic insects 
belonging to the order Chalciaidce, and nearly 
allied to the ichneumon-flies. I could not find 
it in the box. It had evidently, when a grub, 
lived within the Aleurodes larva or pupa. The 
larger empty case was evidently the puparium 
of a fly. The small white flies you find about 
your Pear and Cherry-trees are the perfect 
snowy-flies or Aleurodes. They have no scales 
on their wings. This is a decidedly injurious 
inseot on many plants, the larva*, when in large 
numbers, sucking so much of the juice from the 
leaves. The orange globules on the twig were 
a fungus.—G. S. S. 

Worm injuring Carnations —In reply to the 
enclosed from “ Mrs. Pennythome,” the small wonn you 
sent was a small earth-worm, which I cannot imagine was 
the cause of the injury to your Carnations. It must have 
been put into the box in mistake for the real enemv. 
Kindly send another specimen.—G. 8. 8. 

Caterpillars on Chrysanthemum- 
leaves. —In reply to the enclosed from “ Dids- 
bury,” the caterpillars attacking the Chrys¬ 
anthemum-leaves were the young caterpillars of 
a moth, one of the Geometridoe, but they were 
too young for me to say to what genus or species 
they belonged. They would certainly spoil the 


| buds if they attacked them ; you can easily see 
if there are any on them. The buds may have 
been injured by earwigs. The Moss is one of 
the Saxifragas, but it was too shrivelled to 
identify the species.—G. S. S. 

Beetle. —In reply to “ Mr. L. P. Tullagur,” 
the beetles you inclosed are one of the ground 
beetles belonging to the genus Calathus. They 
are decidedly beneficial beetles, as they live on 
small grubs and insects. The so-called small 
daddy dong-legs is quite a different insect 
(Paviseus testaceua), oue of the ichneumon-flies— 
a most useful insect. It lays its eggs in certain 
caterpillars, the grubs from which gradually 
destroy their hosts. 

Campanulas attacked by eel- 
worms. —In reply to the enclosed from 
“ Miss Waddilove,” the roots of your 



Pimpla instigator (natural size). 

Campanula 'are attacked by one of the 
gall-making eel-worms (Heterodera radi- 
cola). These are very small worms, hardly 
one-twentieth of an inch in length. I do not 
know of any remedy. I can only suggest to 
prevent the pest from spreading pulling up 
the diseased plants and burning them, ana 
dressing the ground where the plants grow 
thoroughly with lime or gas-lime. Be careful 
to remove, as far as possible, every portion of 
the roots. These little worms attack the roots 
of many different kinds of plants—Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers being great favourites.—G. S. S. 

Grubs on Onions.— In reply to “ Destruc¬ 
tive,” the different plants in your garden have 
been attacked by more than one kind of grub 
probably, and what is useful in one case may 
not be in another. If you will send specimens 
of the grubs I can tell you how to treat them ; 
but asking vaguely for a “ remedy for grub ” is 
useless. There is no known remedy for all 



Fig. 4, Cocoon containing a number o( chrysalides of an 
ichneumon. Fig. 6, Cocoons of ichneumons. 

grubs. A good dressing of soot properly applied 
will no doubt kill some kinds. Again, some 
plants will require manure as well; others may 
not.—G. S. 8. 

Destroying wireworm.— In reply to 
the enclosed from “ Worm,” I am afraid no 
insecticide will be of any use. You might bury 
slices of Turnips, Mangolds, or Potatoes just 
below the surface, sticking a small wooden 
skewer into each to mark where it was placed. 
Examine them every morning; they will pro¬ 
bably attract the wire worms. Or pieces of oil¬ 
cake may be used in the same manner. At the 
proper time I should transplant the Roses, and, 
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if you have a bed of them, dress the infected 
ground with gas-lime, taking care you do not 
move any of the wireworms with the Roses.— 
G. S. S. 

Mountain Ash-leaves eaten ('Simon- 
stone ).—In reply to the enclosed, your Mountain 
Ash-leaves have to all appearance been badly 
attacked by thrips, and are now infested by a 


particular as to soil, locality, or position, and 
good in any form. I only regret that it is so 
soon over. Its season is given in fruit guides 
and catalogues as September; but out of 
several bushels of fruit this year w’e have not a 
single fruit left sound at this date (September 
3rd), hence my remarks as to seasons. The 
above fruit was grow'n in the open on dwarf 
bushes; but this variety 
crops so well and regularly 
~ ' r ~ that I would always advise 

intending planters to grow 
/ a tree or two in the garden. 

I am aw’aro some object to 
the peculiar musky flavour, 
• but I like it, and for an 

early Pear I consider it one 
of the most profitable. It 
sells readily, and there 
should be no delay in gather¬ 
ing when it show’s colour. 
Jargonelle is earlier than 
Williams’. I do not care 
greatly for this variety. It 
gives a good return on the 
side of a house, or where 
room can be given it to grow; 
but it is less prolific than 
some kinds, unless every 


branches the fruit is produced right dow 7 n to 
the bottom of the trees, is always clean, and 
good in colour and size. Besides, the gathering 
of the fruit is so much facilitated by the absence 
of the many small branches too often found 
in bushes of Red and White Currants. By 
going over the trees once about the middle of 
June, lopping off the current season’s shoots to 
within 4 inches of their base, not only is the 
fruit improved in its ripening, but it is kept 

S uite clean by being exposed to rain and heavy 
ews, which effectually Keep it clear of honey- 
dew, which is so troublesome to Currants in 
some seasons.— E. 

Apple Magnum Bonum.— This is an 
early variety, W’hich should not be confounded 
with that excellent dessert Apple Round w r ay 
Magnum Bonum, as the one under notice is a 
cooking Apple, somewhat resembling the old 
Keswick Codlin in colour, but entirely free from 
ribs; the surface is very smooth, straw- 
coloured, and dotted all over with tiny dark 
spots—in fact, it is a very attractive variety and 
a heavy cropper, so much so that the trees make 
scarcely any growth. But though a most excellent 
Apple for home use, it is too soft and tender to 
ever become a favourite market sort.—W. 


attention be paid to the 
roots and pruning, other¬ 
wise it runs wild. As an 
August fruit it is very good; 
but with me it is a shy 
bearer. A variety which I 
bracket with Williams’ for 
crop and quality is 
Clapp’s Favourite. — 
This i9 a splendid amateur’s 
fruit, showy, free, ami ex¬ 
cellent. The flavour is not 
Another reliable September fruit is 
ir du Congr&s ; it is a very large, melting, 
ighly-perfumed Pear, and is, moreover, 
>llent cropper. It is a seedling from 
_ -lliams’, somewhat like it, but has more 
expert at fungi was told colour, and is a firmer fruit. It is a grand wall 
>y a fungus. Some of the tree, and one of the best for cordon or espalier 
training. My next best fruit is Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, a great favourite, and if I could only 
grow one variety this would be the one. It is 
a grand Pear in every way, of first-rate quality, 
a sure cropper, and has growth all that one may 
desire. The tree crops in any form, either as a 
bush, standard, or on a wall. On the latter superb 
fruits may be had. I would strongly advise plant¬ 
ing more of this than any other 
variety, and, if possible, grow it 
in various parts of the garden, 
as by this means a succession is f&B 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING, 


WHITE POPPIES AS CUT FLOWERS. 
The beauty of the garden varieties of the field 
Poppy is each year becoming better appre¬ 
ciated, and deservedly so, because of their 
charming variation of colour, and the easy way 
in which they may be growm. Being hardy 
annuals, a small packet of seed w’ill afford quite a 
bountiful harvest of blossoms in a very short time. 
By a careful selection it is possible to secure 
flowers of many beautiful colours, such as are 
welcome for vases for dinner-table decorations. 
Tho accompanying illustration shows a vase 
filled witli Poppies, neatly and simply arranged. 
So beautiful a flower cannot well be too simply 
arranged. It is well to remember how necessary 
it is to avoid crowding the flowers into the 
vases and other receptacles which are frequently 
brought into use for this purpose. Each blos¬ 
som should stand out quite distinct from its 
neighbour, grace and beauty by this means being 
preserved. The arrangement may be made still 
prettier by a few 7 buds, and some just bursting 
the calyx. There is a little difficulty with the 
foliage, as this is rather scant. A substitute 


Pear Chaumontel. 


FRUIT, 


White Poppies in a vase. 


must be found in anything of a hardy character, 
not that grown in a greenhouse or stove. It 
is always better to use the foliage of the flow er 
being arranged, when possible, endeavouring to 
utilise hardy foliage with hardy flowers. Pieces 
of Moss placed between the stems will keep the 
flowers in any desired position. 

Original frcP- B - Crane - 
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RUI1S FOB CORRHSPONDHNTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qardenihs free of charge if eorreepondente follow the rulee 
here laid down for thew guidance. All communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishir. 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblvje ms by advising, as for as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1523. —Lilies for scent.— What three varieties of 
Bweet-scented Lilies would you suggest as the best for 
coming into bloom in the open garden in May, June, July, 
August, respectively ?—W. H. 

1524. — Sweet-scented plants.— My garden already 
contains of sweet-scented plants, Heliotrope, Nicotians 
affinis, Stocks, Mignonette, Roses, and Sweet Peas. Oan 
you suggest some more ?—W. II. 

1525. — National flowers.— What is the name of the 
national flower of the following countries : France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, Poland, 
Australia, America, Russia?—J. C. 

1526. —Growing Iris perslca and pavonla — 
Will you kindly give me some information about the 
culture of Iris persica and Iris pavonla (Vieusseuxia 

S laucopis) in pots, the time to plant, soil, and how many 
ulbs to a pot? Also the proper soil for English and 
Spanish Irises in pots?—H. G. 

1527.— BryophyHum calydnum.— will you or 
any readers of Gardening give me some instructions upon 
the cultivation or treatment of Uryophyllumcalycinum, as 
I have one raised from seed sent me from Africa, and the 
leaves keep falling off? I have it potted in loam, sand, 
leaf-mould, and in a cool-house.—C. F. 


To tfofottourinp queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1628. — Perennials (C.B ).—Plant in spring, but have 
the land turned up and exposed during winter. 

1629. — Sowing 1 Cyclamen seed (Consie).— Sow 
the Cyclamens in the warm greenhouse at once. It is 
rather late. 

1530.— Wintering 1 Begonia (L. J. P.f— You had 
better take cintings, and also pot up the roots and take 
cuttings again in spring. • 

1631. — Potting Colens (Conn*;.—You may shift 
Coleus at once into 4}-inch or 5-inch pots (not larger). 
Must be kept in warm house in winter. 

1632. — Lavender for cutting {Amateur).— Cut¬ 
tings of Lavender will strike now planted firmly in a shady 
border, or seeds may be sown in spring. 

1533. — Sowing Tuberous Begonia seed 
(C. B .).—Sow the Begonia seeds in spring in heat You 
will probably succeed better with your own seeds. 

1534. — Tulips ( Neoereko). —This will be rather difficult, 
asT. Gesneriana will not flower before its natural season, 
even if planted early. There will not be much difference. 

1536.—Keeping cattle from plants (C. /?.).— 
We have at times been troubled with cattle in the same 
way. The only remedy is to increase the height of the 
fence. 

1536. — Size of pots (Erin).—When the size of pot is 
given, it always means the diameter. Thus a 5-inch pot is 
6 inches in diameter, measured inside just below the rims. 

1537. —Sowing Popples now (Maxel).— If sown 
thinly, all the things you name will stand the winter. 
They will flower earlier and stronger than spring-sown 
plants. 

1538. — Moss (Wm. Cameron).—A very pretty Moss, 
but, so far as we know, there is no demand for this 
particular colour, and until there is dealers wiU not 
touch it. 

1539. —Magnolia on walls ( A. Berry).—The roots 
have got down into the clay, and the wood does not ripen 
so well as formerly, and consequently the plant does not 
flower well. 

1546.— Oelerlac (Ancient).— Celeriar does not require 
earthing-up, as is the case with ordinary Celery, but a little 
earth may be drawn over the bulbs before frost comes to 
keep them safe. 

1541. —Oleander (J. G. H.).— After the ripening by 
exposure, if you take it to a warm greenhouse, and keep 
it on the side of dryness at the root during winter, it will 
flower next spring. 

1542. — Growing Carnations (H. E. Heeley).— 
Manure your light soil before planting anything, and add 
some heavier stuff to the Carnation-beds if possible. Cow- 
manure will be best. 


1543.— Campanula In window (G. J.).— The 
Campanula is probahly C. isophylla and may be increased 
by cuttings in spring or now ; take them with a bit of root 


if jpossible, os it is late in the season. 
"Geraniums” and puff in'the cuttinj 
now and the plants all the h'ta ' 


lorten back Ivy 
They will strike 
oppfng. 


1544. — Propagating Clematis (W. IF.).— Cut¬ 
tings of the young wood of Clematises will strike now 
under glass. Must be taken at once. Lupins are best 
propagated by division or seeds. 

1545. — Tomatoes (Stockport No. *).— The Tomatoes 
appear quite healthy, they only require a little more warmth 
to ripen them up. The Carnation-flowers were quite 
decayed through contact with the Tomato fruit. 

1546. — Fuchsias for exhibition (J. M. Eustace). 
—There may be differences of opinion upon this matter. 
The following will take some beating w’hen well grown : 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess May, Walter Long. 

1647.— Flowers In the Transvaal (Mrs. Gilpin). 
—You will And the old English favourites there, but fresh 
seed taken out would be cheaper, and more likely to prove 
satisfactory, although there are local seed merchants. 

1548. — Clematis Jackmanl unhealthy 
(C. B .).—The Clematis appears to have made its growth 
before it was planted out. If it looks weakly cut it back, 
and let it break from the base. It will come oil the 
stronger. 

1549 —Treatment of Klllarney Fern (A. C.). 
—A moist atmosphere is necessary for this Fern. If there 
is no evaporation from the pan beneath into the bell-glass, 
then a light dewing over once a day at this Beason would 
be right. 

1550. — Destroying roots of Bishop’s-weed 
(G. H.).— Lime will not kill Bishop’s-weed. Gas-lime, if 
used freely, might do so, but it would also render the soil 
unfit for use for any plant. The roots should be picked 
out. 

1551. — Wintering tender plants (Consie).— To 
keep Alternantheras safely through the winter you will 
require an average temperature of 60 degs., Iresines will 
do with 50 degs. to 55 degs., Mesembryanthemums 
ordinary greenhouse. 

1652.— Scarborough LUy (Vallota purpurea) 
(Mary).— If very much pot-bouna shift into a 6*incn pot. 
keep the bulbs well up; they will probably flower yet 
when they feel the warmth of the greenhouse after the 
rest they have had. 

1553.— Window-boxes in winter (Rosebank).— 
Fill the window-boxes with dwarf Chrysanthemums juBt 
coming into flower. These will last through the autumn. 
Then fill up with bulbs, such as Tulips, Crocuses, and 
Daffodils, and dwarf shrubs. 

1564.— Ripening Tomatoes (Tomato Ripening).— 

If the Tomatoes have been sufficiently developed on the 
plants they will ripen in the room, but if not fully grown 
they will probably shrivel. Keep the room at a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. Ventilate a little. 

1555. —Flowers for terrace bed (Cartouche).— 
Scarlet Lobelia would be more suitable than theGeum. 
The dark - leaved scarlet Lobelia makes a good bed 
in rich soil well supplied with water. Salvia patens (blue) 
and Calceolaria amplexicaulis (yellow). 

1556. — Heating a small greenhouse (S. Ham- 
worth).—it the house is damp, the Tortoise stove if care¬ 
fully managed ought to do, but a house so small might 
easily be heated sufficiently with some of the small petro¬ 
leum stoves with careful management. 

1567.— Hardy Clematises, etc. (Creeper).— Cle¬ 
matis Jackmani and varieties are among the hardiest of 
the hybrid forms. Of the large-flowered sections C. mon- 
tana and C. fl&mmula are hardy enough, also the Virginian 
Creepers. Better improve the soil before planting. 

1558. — Lilies (T. T. D.).—lt the ground is well drained 
the Lilies will be safe if mulched with half-decayed leaves. 
C&llas or Arum Lilies must be taken into the greenhouse 
before frosts come. Euryeles Cunningham? is on Australian 
bulb, and must, therefore, be kept in the greenhouse in 
winter. 

1559. — Propagating Lobelias (Consie).— Propa¬ 
gate stock plants of Lobelia now, either by taking cuttings 
or dividing old plants. Keep on shelf near glass in the 
greenhouse, and propagate in spring from cuttings of the 
young shoots, or y®u may sow seeds in November and pot 
off in spring. 

1560. —Pipe for heating house (H'm. Thompson). 
—To heat a house of the size given up to 00 degs. in cold 
weather would require two 4-mch pipes (flow and return) 
along front and one end of house. A boiler worked with 
coke broken small would be more reliable than oil, and we 
should say cheaper. 

1561. — Making wreaths (Flora).—it you use the 
wire frames, and cover rather thickly with damp Moss, the 
flow'ers will keep long enough. You will, of course, 
understand that all flowers after cutting should be placed 
in water for a time before using, so that all the cells may 
be filled up to begin with. 

1562. — CarnationB in pots after flowering 

(A. S. A).—If the plants are healthy they will throw more 
blooms than young plants. Pot Carnations are generally 
kept two years. If winter-blooming kinds, repot now ; the 
flowers may not be quite so large as from young plants, but 
they will be more numerous. 

1563. — Yew-hedge dying (D. R ).—A good deal 
hinges upon how the hedge has been cut. If the top over¬ 
hangs the bottom the roots do not get enough moisture, 
and in a season like the one just post, the bottom of the 
hedge might fail, otherwise there is no reason why the 
bottom should fall before the top. 

1564. —China Asters (IFm. Jasper).— Judging from 
the specimen sent, not only have you a bad strain of 
Asters, but they have been badly grown. They appear to 
have been in a very poor ground, but we can give no more 
definite answer without knowing something of the con¬ 
ditions under w hich they were grown. 

1565. — Hedge (Fence).—The common Laurel seldom 
makes a satisfactory hedge. Yew’ would be much better, 
and always has a neat appearance when properly trimmed. 
Thujopsis borealis makes a good hedge, and Cupressus 
Lawsoniana erecta viridis is even better, though slower of 
growth. Your garden seems nicely arranged. 

1566. —Grafting Tree Pfieony (M. Q. C.).— Paeonies 
are usually graftea under glass where they can be kept 
close and shaded till the union is complete, and the 
season is getting far advanced for such work. Still, you 
might try one or two. Graft a young shoot on the thick 
fleshy root of the common Peony, fitting the bark of the 


graft to the bark of the stock, on one side at least, and 
bind close with raffia or matting. Pot the grafted roots 
deep enough to cover the union, and plunge in an old hot* 
bed where there is still a little warmth and cover with a 
handlight, and shade from bright sunshine. Pot in loam 
and leaf-mould, with a little sand. Keep the soil reason¬ 
ably moist. 

1567. — Tomatoes not fruiting (Edinburgh).— 
We expect the Tomatoes at the back of the lean-to house get 
no sun, and sunshine is absolutely necessary for Tomatoes. 
Then, again, we think the plants are too thick ; that w-ouki 
be a serious drawback, as there would be no proper 
circulation of air, and without this the blossoms could not 
set. 

1568. — Propagating and treatment of 
Echeverlas (Consie).— Echeverias will do in cool 

{ greenhouse or a frame if the frost is kept from them. We 
lave kept them without artificial heat by keeping dry and 
covering when frost sets in. The offsets may either be 
taken off now' or in February, and helped on in the green¬ 
house 

1569.— Double Begonias in greenhouse (R. H.%. 
—You have probably been overfeeding, and the atmos¬ 
phere of the house may be too damp, especially if you use 
the syringe. Give more air. Useful little books on 
Tuberous Begonias have been written by Mr. Ravenscmft 
and others. Published by Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, 
London. 

1570.— Fuchsias in a room (Mary).—Vie are 
afraid you will not be very successful with Fuchsias in a 
room facing east. As regards giving nourishment to 
Fuchsias, let them fill the pots first with roots, and then 
a little stimulant will be desirable. Try sulphate of am¬ 
monia, 4 oz. to the gallon. Give the plants all the light 
you can" 

1671.— Forcing Oalochorti (H. G. Thomson).—We 
have never forced these, but have no doubt they will do as 
well as Ixi&s and similar bulbs in pots forced gently in a 
greenhouse temperature. Pot now’ or as soon as the bulbs 
come to hand, about seven bulbs in 5-inch pots. Place in 
cold frame till some progress has been made, then move to 
greenhouse. They are perfectly hardy. 

1572.— Early-flowering plants for unheated 
greenhouse (C. B.).— You may grow Auriculas, hardy 
Primulas (including P. rosea), Dielytra spectabilia. The 
Ohristmas Rose flowers beautifully in pots. Try a few 
Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, Deutzia gracilis, Laurue- 
tinus. Mrs. Sinkins or Her Majesty Pink will flower 
earlier in the greenhouse. Better take up young plants 
1573.— Heating small greenhouse (J. E.).— Your 
house is too small for boiler and pipes. You would get 
plenty of heat from a flue, though flues are now considered 
out of date. Still, good work has been done with them in the 
past. There is a small apparatus heated by oil or gas that 
would suit you with careful management. Perhaps some 
of our readers with houses of small size may give their 
experiences ? 

1574.— Diseased Potatoes (E. Clowes).—Your 
Potato is badly infested with the Potato-mould, on ob¬ 
noxious disease. We would Btrongly advise you not to 
grow Potatoes for a season or two in the same soil. Burn 
the tops, and lose no time in doing so. Give the soil a 
good dressing of fresh lime and ley fallow through the 
winter. In no case should you save any seed from the 
tubers affected. 

1575.— Leaf-mould (An Amateur).— Oak-leavesmak 
the best leaf-mould, but they take longer to decay. Lay 
them in a heap large enough to ferment and pour water 
over them occasionally. They will take a year or perhaps 
longer before they have sufficiently decayed tor use. A 
little stable-manure by increasing fermentation would 
hasten decay. Turn over and intermix at the end of six 
mouths and water dry spots, if any. 

1576.— Treatment of Antirrhinums (A.Y. S.). 
—July is rather early for sowing Antirrhinums for flower¬ 
ing next year. If they make much growth and there 
comes a hard winter they may be cut down by the frost; 
but as the plants are sown you had better transplant when 
large enough. The check of moving will harden the plants. 
They ought to begin flowering early next June, and if the 
seeds are cut off they will flower all summer. 

1577.— Bloom on fruit.— Would you kindly tell me 
what bloom on fruit really is ? If a mildew', is it injurious 
to eat ?—E. L. 

*,* Of course not injurious to eat. It adds greatly to 
the beauty and value of fruit, and is an exudation from 
the fruit itself. 

1578.— A twin Apple.—I enclose you a photograph 
of an Apple—or rather double Apple—which grew on a 
Peach-Apple-tree in my garden this year, thinking it 
might interest you or your readers. It is a wonderful 
freak of nature to me, both Apples being so wrellgrown 
and of so fairly uniform shape. 1 nave never seen the same 
before. Will be glad to know what you think of it.— John 
Thompson. 

Certainly a curious freak, but we have seen such 
instances before. 

1579.— Failure of Austrian Pines.— We planted 
a dozen Austrian Pines about 5 feet high last October that 
appeared to do w’ell until within the last few months, when 
they suddenly show’ed signs of decay. On examining the 
stems I found them quite perforated, exactly resembling 
a worm-eaten piece of furniture. I would be greatly 
obliged for an explanation The trees are quite dead, and 
will have to be replaced. Is there danger of the new’ plants 
being similarly attacked ? I enclose portion of bark.— 
S. M. B. 

\* The replanting of the trees of such a large size is the 
direct cause of their dying, especially during such a dry 
summer as that experienced. Austrian Pines 0 feet high 
are most difficult to replant, even in the best of seasons. 
We should advise you to replace the trees with others not 
more than 8 feet nigh, ana keep them well watered next 
summer if the weather is dry. Although the bark is some¬ 
what punctured by insects, that is not the cause of their 
death. This Pine is subject to this perforation, and is 
more liable to it when the trees are dead than when 
growing. 

1580.—Pear^leaven shrivelling- — i h* ve had 
two flourishing young Pear-trees on a south wall nearly 
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destroyed this season by a cause with which I am not 
familiar, the leaves shrivelling and the tree assuming an 
unhealthy appearance. Is it a form of blight, or is it due 
to insect attacks V I enclose two leaves for your inspec¬ 
tion, and would be glad if you can suggest a remedy ?— 
Alpha. , 

*.» The leaves of the Pear sent were covered with red- 
spider, and since that have been attacked unth a fungus 
which raises spots on them at first yellow then a 
brownish-red. It is not common in England , and we 
regret to see it in your locality. We would ad vise a st rong 
icash, and when the leaves fall carefully remove surface 
soil under them. Bum it. Give new soil early next 
season. I fit reappears, give the trees a sulphur solution as 
soon as the pest is seen. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents must not send more than r, fruits 
(distinct kinds), and A plants (distinct), at one time. 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the. Editor of Gardrxiho Illos- 
tratrd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Penmaen.— l, Caper Spurge 
(Euphorbia Lathyris); 2, Woody Nightshade (Solanum 

Dulcamara); 3, Mesembryanthemum pinceum.- It. Dow. 

Mesembryanthemum roseum.- John Clayton.—Name of 

plant Asparagus plumosus. It requires a night temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs. Pot it in loam and leaf-mould or 
peat with sand enough to keep the soil open and sweet 
The propagation is by division of roots and seeds. Should 
be cut aown when the foliage gets brown. They will soon 

start again from the bottom.-AT.—The name of the plant 

is Gloriosa superba. It is a native of the East Indies, 
therefore requires a warm house. Possibly you may be 
able to keep it in a night temperature of 55 degs. if kept 
fairly dry in winter. Should be potted in rough flbry peat 

and'Sphagnum, and the drainage perfect.- H. I. J.— 

Helenlum atropurpureum.- A. F. K. —Welsh Polypody 

(Polypodium vulgare cambricum). It is quite hardy and 

will ao well out-of-doors in a shady spot- J. D. Adam. 

—Sedum spectabile.- J. B. Williams.— 1, Rudbeckia 

speciosa ; 2, Echinops ruthenicus ; 4, Spiderwort (Trades- 
cantia virginica); 5, Montbretia I’ottsi ; 8, Lysimachia 
thyrsiflora; 11, Golden Rod (Solidago); 12, Veronica 

rupestris. The others were too poor to name.- North 

Irishman. —Very poor specimens, but we can determine 
the following : 1, Eulalia japonica variegata ; 3, Cypress 
Spurge (Euphorbia Cyparissias); 7, Stapelia, but cannot 
determine kind without flowers ; 8, Woolly Woundwort 

(Stachys lanata). - M. T. L.— The orange flower is 

Eccremocarpus scaber ; the yellow one is Achillea aurea ; 

and the other the common Milfoil (A. Millefolium).- 

Rex. —Ceanothus azureus.- W. L. Sear.— The yellow 

flower is the common Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris); the 

other is the yellow Hawkweed (Tolpis barbata).- 

J. Humphreys.— Kindly semi us a root or leaf if pos¬ 
sible. We do not recognise the plant from the specimen 

sent- J. Edwards.— You have sent too many plants, 

but we name the following for you : 1, Hedychium 
Gardnerianum ; 2, Tropicolum speciosum ; 8, Please send 
in bloom ; 6, Lychnis hybrida; 7, Scented “ Geranium 
8, Golden Rod (Solidago grandiflora); 9, Bear’s Breech 

(Acanthus mollis).- F. R. —It is not a good kind, and 

therefore should not be grown.- A. Robertson.— 2, 

Escallonia macrantha ; 4, Pittonia argyroneura ; 6, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; 7, Kleinia repens; 17, Franeoa 
ramosa. The others were too poor to name.—— J. P. A. 

The Box Thorn (Lyciuin europttmm).- Pendeme. — 

Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus). - F. E. W.— Cattleya 

Schilleriana.- Kentish White. - Common Goat’s Rue 

(Galega officinalis), the white one being the variety alba. 

- L. R .—Phygelius capensis.- H. C. Jones. I, Heli- 

anthus decapetalus ; 2, 11. rigidus.- S. D., Devon. —We 

are sorry you sent so many Dahlia flowers, but it is quite 
impossible to name them. The only way is to send them 
to some well-known grower w ho can compare the flowers 

with those on plants.- Rev. G. B. Hooper.— 1, Please 

send in flower ; 2, Plumbago Larpenta-; 8, Geranium 
armenum ; 4, Helianthus rigidus ; 5, Corydalis lutea; 6, 
Pearly Everlasting (Antennoria margaritacea); 7, Saxi- 

fraga hypnoides ; 8, Herbaceous Phlox.- J. 5.—The 

flower unfortunately had faded, but it is a Veronica.- 

Maxcl .— Name of annual, Limnanthes Douglasi ; seed 
may be sown now tor spring blooming ; it is very hardy. 
- Nat Aan.—Dog-W’ood (Rhamnus Frangula). 

Names Of fruits.— T. Lane.— Plum Pershore Egg. 

- U. C .—Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey.- J. C. —1, 

Alfriston ; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3. Not recognised ; 
4, Yorkshire Greening; 6, One of the Codlins, but speci¬ 
men far too immature to determine kind ; 6, Yorkshire 
Beauty.- W. G. Wright.— 1, Fearn’s Pippin ; 2, Send 

? lease a better specimen ; 3, Williams’ Bon Chretien 
ear ; 4, Plum Denniston’s Gage ; 5, Grape Buckland 

Sweetwater ; 6, The common Sweetwater Grape.- S. D. 

Lylle, co. Derry.— 1, Alfriston; 2, Golden Noble; 3, 
Devonshire Quarrenden J 4. One of the Codlins, hut 
specimen too poor to determine kind ; 6, Warner’s King; 

6, Calville Rouge ; 7, Cox’s Orange Pippin.- Mrs. A. IV. 

Haggles Brise.— You have sent far too many fruits, and, 
unfortunately, they are very j>oor. We have named the 
following: 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 8, Beurre Clair- 
geau ; 4, Beurr£ d'Aremberg ; 6, Beurre Ranee ; 6, 
Catillac; 9, Apple King of the Pippins; 11, Early 

Margaret; 12, Glou Morceau ; 16, Passe Calebasse.- 

Jaye.—l, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 2, Kindly send when 
ripe; 3, Ribston Pippin ; 4, Hawthornden ; 5, Blenheim 
Pippin ; 6, Yorkshire Beauty ; 7, Small Golden Noble ; 

8, Cellini; 9, Plum Purple Gage.- II. E. B.—l, Dutch 

Codlin ; 2, Apparently King of the Pippins, but the fruit 

was very unripe.- U. S.—l, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, 

Norfolk Beau fin; 3, Lemon Pippin.- Rev. W. M. 

Anderson. —You have sent too many. We name the 
following : 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling ; 3, Yorkshire Beauty ; 5, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 7, 
French Crab; 8, Norfolk Beaufln ; 9, Small Ribston 
Pippin ; 10, Hawthornden ; 12, Pear Uvedale’sSt. Germain 

(stewing).- J. F. Williamson.—\ and 2, Wellington ; 3, 

Blenheim Pippin ; 4, Lord Suttleld, probably. Pear is 

Pitmaston Duchess.- G. H. Trim — 1, Duchess of Olden- 

burgh ; 2, Lord Groavenor. Pears : 1 and 2, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien ; 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, Clapp’s 

Favourite. Plum is Pershore Egg.- Lonsdale.— 1, 

American ” “ ~ ~ 


D 


Mother ; 2, QGxTt Pomona ; 3,T Probably 

igitized by £jO .0[e 


Ribston Pippin; 4, Not recognised.- C. E. B. —1, 

Williams’ Bon Chretien ; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 3, 

Ribston Pippin; 4, Not recognised.- J. E. —Plums : 

1, Prince Englebert; 2, Stint; 3, Monarch ; 4, Ponds’ 
Seedling ; 5, Red Magnum Bonum ; 6, Guilin’s Transparent 

Gage.- Exon.— 1, Small fruit of Ribston Pippin ; 2, 

Worcester Peannain ; 3, Sheep’s Nose ; 4, Send again 
when ripe ; 5, Norfolk Beaufln; 8, Dutch Codlin ; 9, 
Warner’s King ; 12, Royal Russet; 16, Sack and Sugar; 

17, Golden Noble. The others were too poor to name.- 

F. Foster.— Denniston’s Superb Gage.- An Old Reader. 

—1, Guthrie’s Late Green ; 2, Red Magnum Bonum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Constant Reader .—We do not recommend any special 

patent manure. Please see our advertising columns.- 

J. L. West, Hertfordshire .—Apply to Mr. Richards, Old 
Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth, 8.E. It is called the 

“ Vaporiser.”- G. R. L .—You cannot do better than get 

Mr. Barron’s “ Book on the Vine,” to be obtained of the 
author, The Acacias, Sutton Court - road, Chiswick, 

London, price five shillings.- G. E. D .—There is no rule 

at all about the matter. It is left to your own discretion. 


DUTOH BULBS. 

GREAT UNRESERVED SALES EVERY DAY. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

-LY1 SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 A 68, Cheapside, E.C., EVERY DAY, at 12 o'clock, large 
consignments of Hyacinths. Tulip®, Crocus, Narcissus, and 
other bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit large and 
small buyers. 5,000 lota sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Ixits packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for 12 sales. Auction Rooms and 
Offices, 67 A 68, Cheapsidc. London, K.C, 

BAILEY PANSIES. 

12 pairs of Cuttings, 3s. Marvellous varieties: Col. Buch¬ 
anan, Lord Salisbury, Mrs. W. Staton, Ladas. D. G. McKay, 
G. Stewart, B. Doulton, A. H. Clark, John Miles, D. 8. Mar 
lennan, Mrs. Lanbie, John Heaps.—A. BAILEY, JUN., 
Pan«y Grower. Sunderland. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Strong, cheap, and 

VJ healthy. Lady Lawrence, Lincoln, Lacroix, Source d Or, 
from fis do/.. Over-stocked BATCHELOR, Florist. Esher. 

pARNATION SEED.—Saved from the finest 

yJ strains in cultivation. This seed will produce grand 
doubles, including yellow flakes. Sow now. 7u., Is., or 2s. 6d. 
per pkt.—W. WELCH, Rush Green, Romford, Essex. 

PRIZE PANSIES. — If you want beautiful 

■L giant Pansies next season sow now seed from my magni¬ 
ficent strain, 7d.. Is., and 2s. fid. pkt.—WELCH, above. 

TTKRBACEOUS PLANTS for Borders.—GOOD 
■LI- PLANTS (established in 3-inch pots) of best varieties 
for show or cutting, from 6s. per doz.; 40s. per 100.— 
GARAWAY A CO.. Clifton. Bristol. 

P A RNATIONS AN 1 > PlCOTEES.—10,(XH), 

ready for immediate delivery, splendid border varieties, 
4s. per dozen ; 30s. 100. Exhibition varieties, including yellow, 
yellow grounds. Selfs, Flakes, and Bizarres, 6s. dozen; 45s. 
100. All well-rooted and true to name. Catalogue free.— 
PRICE A SON. Kingstauley Nurseries, Htonehnuse. Glo shire. 

pLANT NOW. — Christmas Roses, White Ever- 

-L lasting Pea, Grand Pieonies, Lilies (Martagon, Madonna, 
Tiger), 6. Is. 9d., free.—M r. LANE, Sydenham. Belfast. 

IWrONTBRETIA, London Pride. Primula jap., 

■LV-L I#. 3d. per doz. Anomono jap., white, 3s. 3d. per doz. 
-M. WOODBANK, Garnagh. 

qURPLUS PLANTS. — 10 superb Begonias, all 

^ colours, 10 Primula obconica, 8 lovely Primulas. 4 new 
Begonia atropurpurea, 4 tine Eupatoriums, 10 grand Cine¬ 
rarias, 4 Winter Begonias, 1 Sparmannia. 1 Bougainvillea 
glabra, 2 Coronillas; 54 good plants, 4s. 6d., free. 1 strong 
Palm and 1 new grand Foliage Strobilanthua gratis with order. 
Half quantity. 2s. 6d., free. - HEAD GARDENER, 46. 
Warwic r- 'Ll 1 ." 1 

WlNTER-BLOOMflffc Plants.—12 Primulas, 

Y V a u shades, 12 beautiful Cinerarias, 12 Primula obconica, 
38 strong plants, 3s. 6tL, free ; 4 white Cineraria Snow Queen 
gratis with order; half, 2s. free.—H kad Oakhknkk, as above. 

T OOK !— For 2s. I will send, free, 4 named 
-Ll Hyacinths, 4 colours (worth 6d. each), fi sgl. Tulips, 6 dbl., 
10 Narcissus, 6 Anemones, 10 Iris, 6 Scillas, 10 Ranunculus, 
20 Crocus(lot worth 5s.).—LEIGH. Florist, Brought n, Hants. 

TV/TARGUERITES, largo white flower, 12 large 

-IY-L plants, Is.; 6s. 100, post free.—WILLIAMS, Fulking, 
Heeding, Sussex. 

HRESTED HART’S-TONGUE FERNS, 4s. 6d. 

yJ doz.; Lastrefts. crested, 3s. fid. doz.; yel. or white Marguer¬ 
ite cuttings, 2s. 3(1. 100, car. pd.—HAYES, Femist, Keswick. 

qTRAWBERRY PLANTS.— Laxton’s New 

^ Monarch, fis. do/.., post free; Royal Sov., Sensation. 
Noble, 3m. 1U0 -II. Wool,M AN, Acock'«-green. Birmingham. 

WATER TANKS (Galvanised), 29 inches high, 

YY 17 inches deep, hold 25 gallons, Btrong bandies each 
side, 7 inches opening at top with a close water-tight lid. 
Cost 188. Will send one carriage paid for 7a. fid.—From 
HY J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

pERNS ! Trade ! Ferns, 2^-inch pots, 30 sorts, 

L stove, greenhouse, 12s. 100. Large in w'8,10 best selling 
sorts, fis. doz.; seedlings, 6s. 100. Ficus, Palms, Drachmas, Cro¬ 
tons, 43 s, Is. each. Cyperus, Heliotropes, Grevilleos, Aralias, 
48 s, 6s. doz. Marguerites, Mignonette, Chrysanthemums 
in him., Campanulas, 8s. doz. A. cuneatum, value in fronds, 6a. 
and 88. doz.; bushy do., for making large plants quickly, 16«. 
and 20s. 100 packed free for cash. List treo.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries. Isinghboro’-junetion, IiOndon. H.W. 

CARNATIONS a Speciality.—Mns. Holmes, 

Lr Leander. Lord Byron, Henry Irving, Mrs. Muir, Fascina¬ 
tion, Midas, Jane,Purple King, Duchess of Fife. Fanny, Maud, 
4s. 6<1. doz List free.—G. BOULTON, Jun., Moddershall, 
Stone, Staffs. 


“ Finest Apple on Earth.” 

Do yon want the Finest Marketing 1 and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHER, 

An il write for his "Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing,” 
containing account of the " Finest Apple on Earth,” 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING” 

Which has Rivals, but no Equals. Same price as 
inferior kinds, hearing no comparison for weight of truit or 
quality. 

A large quantity of Fruit for disposal, price on application. 
Intending purchasers of Trees will hare one sample fruit 
forwarded upon application. 

ROSE TREES! ROSE TREES!! 

The finest selection of dwarf Rose-trees for all purposes 
is my 

“C” COLLECTION of 25 varieties, as below’, for 
15«. 6d. Carriage and package free for cash with order. 
Baroneps Rothschild H.P. La France H.P. 

Boule de Neige H.P. Crimson Rambler 

Climbing Victor Verdler H.P. Madame Lamhard T. 

Dr. Andry H.P. Mrs. S. Crawford H.F. 

Duke of Edinburgh H.P. Madame Hoste T. 

Dupuy Jamain H.P. Mrs. J. Laing H.P. 

General Jacqueminot H.P. Prince Camille de Rohan H.P. 
Captain Hayward H.P. Ulrich Brunner H.P. 

Comtesse de Ludre H.P. Violette Bouyer H.P. 

Gloire de Margottin H.P. Viscountess Folkestone H.T. 
Gloire de Dijon T. W. A. Richardson N. 

Gustave Piganeau H.P. Senateur Vaisse H.P. 

John Hopper H.P. 

Full descriptive Lists of Rose-trees, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, 
etc , forwarded free upon application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


NOW READY. 


GREENHOUSE CLEARANCE. — 7 by 5, 

'J 28s. 6d.; 14 by 6. 52s. 6d. (Lean-to’s). 10 by 8, 58s. 6d. ; 14 
by 10, 87s. 6d.; 20 by 10, £510s. (Spans). Poultnr-housesfrom 
8?. 9d. Garden Frames from 6s. 6d.—HYPOLITE, Deptford. 



H ARPE’S 

CATALOCUE 


Post free on application to 

CHARLES SHARPE & CO., Ltd., 


ALL CAREFULLY PACKED. 

Orders over 2s. Carriage Paid. s.d. 

12 Primula Binensis, good strong stuff .16 

6 Primula obconica, ever blooming .10 

4 Passion-dowers, mixed colours.10 

100 Blood-red Wallflowers, plant now ..16 

12 Double Rose Canterbury Bells, very beautiful .. 10 
6 Chrysanthemum maximum, splendid perennial ..10 
12 Gincrarins, James' prize strain, good plants ..13 
20 Antirrhinums. Dieppe prize Btruin, stand winter ..10 
6 Begonias hybrida, erect flowering, coining in bloom, 

single 10 

6 Begonias hybrida, erect flower, double .. 10 

_G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, Rugby. 

WANTED, UNROOTED CUTTINGS of 

*» Geraniums, Fuchsias (free-flowering) and Sunray, 
Japanese Honeysuckle, Scented Verbena, Heliotrope, 
Geraniums, Boedling Ferns. Primulas, Cyclamen, Begonias. 
Lowest price per 100 and 1,000—H. WHITE, Connel CoPage 
( West), Bridge of Allan. ______ 

“ T)USTY MILLER ” Auriculas, White Ever- 

AJ lasting Pea, Crown Imperials ; White, Martagon. Tiger 
Lilies; Aralias, 6, la. 9d., free.—LANE, Sydenham. Belfast . 

qTR A W BERRY PLANTS.—Strong well- 

^ rooted plants, Royal Sovereign. 3a. 3d. 100. Joseph 
Paxton, 2s. 100. Reduction for quantities. Carriage jjaiu.— 
8. RAE, The Orchard, Walsoken, Wisbech. _ 

qPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Wallflowers and 

Hilcne compact a, Is. 3d. per 100. Double German Walls 
and Bromptou Stocks, 91. per doz. Ail splendid plants. Free. 
—JOHN NORFOLK. Wilbnrton, Ely, Canibs, _ 

TTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. — James’s 

■LL ftn d Kelway’s magnificent strains of finely tigred and 
spotted flowers, Is. 6d. tier doz. ; larger, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
Cinerarias, grand dwarr strain, Is. 3d. doz. Free for 
cash.—CRANE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March. Cambs, 

HHOICE BORDER CARNATIONS.—Miss 

LJ Audrey Cam plied (Martin R. Smith), large yellow self, 
Is. each; DUKE OF ORLEANS, immense yellow, tinged 
buff (M. R. Smith), 1 b. each ; Uriah Pike, finest crimson, 8d. 
each ; Mrs. R. Hole, apricot-salmon, 8d. each; Mrs. Wardle, 

S ellow, edged purple, fid. each : Duchess ot Fife, delicate pink, 
i. each ; Mrs. Muir, fine white, 6d. each: Pride of Tenshurst 
Improved, remarkably free blooming, 9d. each ; Pride of Great 
Britain, immense yellow, Is. each. 12, including all the 
above, 6s. All well rooted layers. Free for cash.—CRANE 
A CLARKE. Hillside Nursery. March, Cambs. _ 

pLEMATlS, otc., all colours, with new yellow, 

LJ 10 var., 3s.; 5 var., Is. 6d.; 3 var., Is. Roses, 50 var., 16s.; 
12 var.. 3s.; 3 var., Is. Carnations, 1,000 var. (seed 6d. to £1), 
9, Is.: 30,3s. Hardiest, rarest,prettiest, linest-leaved Asparagus 
tenuifolios, Is. 6d., usually 3s. All extra strong, free. No 
such val ue. N ovel ty L ist.—A. BROUNT, Oowti oro’. Sussex. 

PLANTS FOR PRESENT PLANTING.—12 

■L each of Sweet Williams, tall and dwarf, Compactas. 
Lupines, Canterbury Bells, ami Wallflower, Blood-red, 
Feltham Dark, Primrose Dame, Stocks, Brompton, white, 
scarlet, purple, and Queen, and 12 mixed plants; 144, free, 
2a bd. Any of above, Is. fid. 102, free. Also Brussels Sprouts. 
Savoy, Curled Kale, Rag Jack. Autumn Cauliflower, Purple 
Sprouting Broccoli. Ellam'a Cabbage, all at. 3s. 1,000, on rail; 
100, free, Is. Ox Cabbage, 2s. 1,000, on rail. Leek-plants, 
200, Is. fid. ; 100, 9d , free. Wallflowers, Blood-red, Primrose 
Dame, Is. 6d. 100, tree. All are really fine stuff.—J. DUCKER, 
Florist, Haxey, via Doncaster, j fp - p-, 
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Is. 6d. 


pREESIAS, fine flowering bulbs t 

L 100, 12a. 6tl per 1,000. Lachenolia tricolor, a splendid 
showy bulb for greenhouse, 7s. 6d. per 100, 65a. per 1,000; 


PHILIP L l" s JERSEY 


FRUIT TREES 
& ROSE TREES 


100, 12a. 6d per 1,000. 


1stsize bulbs; worth double /overstocked.—Apply to A. Z. LE 
PATOUREL, Nelaonii Vineries, St. Sampson's, Guernsey,, 

GARAWAY & CO. offer 


Arc carefully lifted, properly packed free of cost, and promptly delivered, carriage paid. 

Vast quantities of strong, healthy, flbrously-rooted Apple (on the broad-leaved Paradise), Pear, Plum, and Peach Trees, 
and Grape-V ines of superior quality, similar to those which hnro succeeded so remarkably well and given such great 
satisfaction to my numerous clients in all parts of Britain for many years post. All true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

An enormous stock of well-ripened plants, with many shoots and abundant fibrous roots. Hundreds of Testimonials. 

Before ordering every reader of this paper should write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully 
prepared selections and descriptions of the best varieties, with elal>orate explanations and illustrations of the most 
nterestlng and profitable methods of growing them. My Carnation and Strawberry List is also ready. 


HANNAS, named. 

VJ good established plants of the best of Crozy's varieties. 
The blooms are equal to those of the Gladiolus, and the plants 
are easy of cultivation. Price 9s. and 12s. per dozen. — 
GARAWAY & CO., Clifton, Bristol. 

T>ROP/EOLUM SPECIOSUM, crimson tiigh- 

-I- land climber (cultural directions), 6, Is. 6d; Ivy. small 
leaved, climbing, 100 plants, Is. 3d.; Hardy Auriculas, in¬ 
cluding Yellow Dusty Miller, 12, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. __ 

P ERENNIALS.—200 varieties, cheap, lists 

free. Yellow Perennial Foxgloves, large plants, 20, 
Is. 3d.; Montbretias, scarlet, orange. 20, Is.; Harpur-Crewe 
Poronlcum, Solomon's Seal, Yellow Day Lilies, 12, Is. 3d.: 
Carnations, best, including Old Crimson Clove, 6, 1s. 3d.; 
Violets, Czar, Marie Louise, 24, Is. 4d.; Double Red Violets, 
15, Is.; Yellow Pansies, "Cloth Gold," 20, Is., free.—KATE. 


PHILIP JERSEY 


NURSERIES 

JERSEY. 


PRELIMINARY OFFER. 

BEST BULBS FOR EARLY FLOWERING. 
GARAWAY & CO. 

OFFER 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, A\ In. and upwards 13s. fid per 100 
,. ., smaller .. .. 10s. 6d „ 

PAPER-YVHTTE NARCISSUS .. .. 5s. 

DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS .. .. 5a. „ 

DOUBLE VAN SION DAFFODIL8, first 

size, imported bulba.6s. 6d. „ 

For delivery in August. 

DUO VAN THOL TULIPS, scarlet S 
ARTUS 

LA REINE „ \ 2s. 6d. per 100, 

LIMMACULFE „ f 6d. per doz. 

DUCHESS OF PARMA „ 

WOUVERMAN „ ) 

CHRYSOLORA ., 6s. per 100, Is. 3d. per doz. 

Second-size HYACINTHS, in distinct 

colours, unnamed .14s. per 100 

Ditto, named, our scloetion .18s 6d. „ 

First-size HYACINTHS, the best quality. 

and first-class varieties .. 4s. to 9a. per doz. 

NARCISSUS CYNOSURE.3s. 6d per 100 

„ PRINCEP8 . 5s. 

For September delivery. All orders over 5s. carriage paid. 
3s. in the £ discount off all Bulbs for “ Cash 
with Order.” 

CATALOGUES ready in August. 

GARAWAY & CO., 

DURDHAM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Harlcy-park, Callan, Ireland. 


The best Hyacinths tho world 
produces at > 

2 ^d. each. 


The ‘DENNIS 
HEATING 
APPARATUS 

Complete 50/- 


^ EXPECTED 

FAMINE 


Before buying elsewhere, 
send for our CAT A- . 
LOGUE (K RKK), 

and compare 

trice* />» \ 


' HYACINTHS. 

To avoid disappointment 

ORDER AT ONCE. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, 

9S' Guaranteed first size, 10 6 per 100. 

MICHAEL RAINS & CO.. 

34, Maxhell Street, Aldgatk, London, E. 
And The Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland. 


1896. NEW CATALOGUE, CRATIS. 1896, 


SP0UTINC, 
LAMP POSTS, Ac. 

Thos.W. Robinson 


HOT-WATER PIPES, 
BOILERS, 


Dennis Ironworks, 


■ROUBLE WHITE PRIMULAS, so useful 

-LJ for cut bloom all the winter. Six Btrong plants, 
carriage free, for 2s. 6<L—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchtlehl, Hants. ______ 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Orders now 

^ booked. Best varieties selected from fertile plants. 
Noble, Sir J. Paxton Iinpd., President, British Queen, Royal 
Sovereign, Vicomtease. Latest of All, Goliath. &c. Strong 
Plante, 25. Is. 3d. : 50. 2s.; or 3s. 6d. per 100, carriage paid— 
C. SHILLING. Nnrscryman. Winchfleld, Hants. _ 

pALMS.— 6 FINIS STRONG plants in variety, 

J- 2s. 3d., free ; best hardy kinds for room. —C. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. __ 

l O ASSORTED PLANTS for room decoration, 

large, for immediate effect, including Palms, Cyperup, 
Aralias, &lc,, carriage free, for 3s. 6d.; 6 for 2a.—C. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. _ 

PRIMULAS, finest fringed, large-flowering 

-L strong plants, ready for putting in single pot*. Is. 3d. per 
dozen, free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, 

Hants. _»_ 

T ITTLE GEM ARUM.—Fine plants of this 

•Ll beautiful variety, to bloom coming winter, 4 for Is. 6d., 


STOURBRIDGE, 


THE CEEA.XiIiX3 3Vai] 

HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Twice as effective U the 


WONDERFUL PLANTS!!! 

MONSTER FUCH8IAS, Bowers as large as wineglass, 
blue, white, and yellow ; the 3 for 2s. Flower all winter. 

M ARVELLOUS CACTI, white, yellow, scarlet, and pink, 
enormous flowers; the 4 plants for 5s., all free. 

Theso plants produce flowers from 6 to 9 in. across. 

CARNATIONS, perpetual flowering, for winter work. 
15 plants, all shades, 2s. 6d. ; 24, 4s. : 36, 5s. 

GREATEST NOVELTY OF 1896 -Rcarlet Lobelia for- 
mosa, dwarf, bushy habit, hardy as the blue, but with bright 
scarlet flowers ; splendid for winter work in pots. Plants, Is. 
each ; 3 for 2s. 6d.; very scarce. 

HERACLEUM GIGANTEUM, the largest white flower in 
the world, 3 feet to 4 fest across, us large aB a cart-wheel, 
quite hardy in tho open ; plants, Is. 6d.; seed, Is. 6d. and 
2e. 6d. pneket. Sow now. 

CORNFLOWERS, all colours, for winter flowering, Is. 6d. 
dozon. all free. 

I. C00DY, F.R.H.S., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 


Adapted for OU, Coal, and Gas. ___ _ 

best ever offered to the public. 

M Consists of 18ft. 21 21ft. % and 
4ft. 3J pipes. Equal to 50 ft* of 2-in. 
hot-water pipe. Will bum lgall. 
in 48 hours only, or 4ft. of gas per 
hour. Price from 2ls. The cele¬ 
brated “ Challenge ” Water Wick 
Stove, 25s. Oil Stoves for Green¬ 
houses, from 3s. 6d. 

i inis, fret by post. 


Send/or Illustrated Catalogue, tnth Testy 


W. POORE & CO., Hoi-wnterEngineers, 139 , CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


GARDEN REQUISITES 


LilllO Speciality, 

A magnificent Stock of all kinds of Ferns. 

SPECIAL AUTUMN LIST 


NOW READY. Free on application. 

This List contains the most remarkable offer of Ferns ever 
made, and should be in tho possession of every intending 
buyer of Forns. 

Also Catalogue of 1,400 varieties free on application. 

** Ferns and Fern Culture, " 50 Illustrations, cloth, 1/3, post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

FERN NURSERIES, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


-ta. Asparagus for cool house, vei 
cutting: Btrone plants, post free, Is. 


r inchflel 


Nurseryman, 


SHILLING’S 2s. 9d. COLLECTION of 

CHOICE PLANTS for GREENHOUSE is a marvel. 
Contains 2 Ferns, 2 Cyperus, 2 Marguerites, 2 Tradescantias, 
2 Isolepis, 1 Ficus repens, 1 Palm, 1 Pelargonium, 1 Genista, 


Denary’s choicest mixed, Is. 6d. doz. 

CINERARIAS, extra large flowers, very dwarf habit. Is. 6d. 
do/.; 25,2s. fid. 8AINTPAULIA ION ANTHA, extra strong 
plants, la. 3d. each. SMI LAX, GRKVILLKA8, ARALIAS, 
STKKPTOCARPUS. ARUM LILIES, and SWAINSONLA 
ALBA, all at 6d. each ; the 6 for 2b , all post free. 

POWLEY & SON, Florists. 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 


1 Aralia, 1 Cineraria, 2 Geraniums, 2 Carnations, 2 Helio¬ 
trope*. 1 Arum, and 1 Solatium. Carriage paid for 2s. 9d. 
Worth double.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, 


Hants. 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 


SALES EVERY DAY IN LARGE & SMALL 
LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 

TV/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

-LY-L a t his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covont-garden, 
nearly Every Day, at 12.30, find-class consignments of 
choice HYACINTHS. TULIPS, CROCUSES, NARCISSUS, 
anti other Bulbs, arriving dally from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. ' rv 


STRAWBERRIES 


morning 


100. Doz. 100. Doz. 

Royal Sovereign .. 8 6 14! Laxton's No. 1 .. 8 6 14 
Sensation .. ..7013 Latest of All .. 66 10 

Scarlet Queen .. 5 6 10 Sir Joseph Paxton 3 6 0 9 

Britir-h Queen .. 5 6 10 VicomtessedeThury 4 6 0 9 

Jab. Veitch . ..5610 President .. ..4 0 0 9 

Laxton s Noble .. 3 6 0 8! John Ruskin 4 0 0 9 

Orders of 2s. fid. and upwards carriage paid. 

RIGG & FIXTER, 

NT'RMBRY.MZy ASP FLOKIHT8. CAVKKKHAM. RCAPIXO. 

HEKANIUM CUTTINGS! Geranium Cut- 

UI fitgs ! Geranium Cuttings !—Henry Jacoby, 50, Is. 6d.; 
100, 2*. 9d. Vesuvius (scarlet and white), Master Christine 
and Mrs. Chas. Lever (pink), Jean Sialey and Tom Thumb 
(scarlet), 50 for Is. 3d.: 100, 2s. 3d. 12 varieties of Ivy-leaf or 

Zonal Geranium Cuttings, not named, 9d. All free.— 
CH AS MORFKTT, Kobertsbridge, Sussex _ 

■HUTCH BULBS.—Apt* Roozen & %>n, Hol- 

J-S lanA. Weet.of England /gent: MISS '''SAJtf.Jj.Alfred- 


of sales, and Catalogues had. 


T OVEL’S YORKS. STRAWBERRIES. - 

■Li Prepared runners from maiden plants. Thury, Paxton, 
President, and others, 20, 1 b. : 100, 4s. 6d., car. paid for cash.— 
W. LOVEL & SON. Driffield_ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS (a Speciality). 

^ I*arge, strong runners from young and fertile stock on 
including Royal Sovereign (the best Strawberry ever int 
duced and one of the future). 3s. 6d per 100; Laxton's Nt 
(the EarlieGt of All), Scarlet Queen, and Gun ton Park, 3s. fid i 
100; Cardinal, Commander, and V. H. de Thury, 3s. per 11 
Sensations, 2s. 6d per 100; Nobles, Paxtons, and Com 
titors, Is. per 100. All other varieties equally cheap and tr 


itractor. Rye 


;AD, Hanham, Bristol- 


named. 
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IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

It often happens in the case of newly-formed 
herbaceous borders that they cannot be filled the 
first year with permanent plants, and when this 
is so recourse is had for the first summer season 
to some of the roost enduring of the annuals or 
ordinary bedding plants of a tender nature 
in such varieties as will adapt themselves 
the most readily to the surroundings. By the 
end of September these flowers will, however, 
have served their end and be decidedly on the 
wane, and so soon as an opportunity offers 
and they can be cleared away, the spaces 
can be filled in with those herbaceous plants 
that have been prepared for tho purpose, 
such things, for instance, as Polyanthuses and 
Campanulas from seed, Pinks and Violas from 
cuttings, Carnations from layers, and others 
possibly from division. These are all front-row 
plants, that are to be planted in bold groups 
towards the front of the border ; the back and 
centre are more readily filled, for tho simplo 
reason that the plants occupying such positions 
are stronger growers. They quickly fill up large 
spaces of Dare ground, and are, as a rule, nearly 
all amenable to propagation by division—an easy 
and expeditious way of increasing the stock 
when a few of each spocies or variety have once 
been acquired. In the case alike of seedlings, 
cuttings, layers, or divided plants, it will be 
found advisable to give a thorough soaking 
before lifting if the weather is inclined to be 
dry, and to perform the operation carefully 
with the view of preserving the roots intact. 
It is of little use taking the trouble to prepare 
a good plant if at lifting-time it is to be dragged 
or pulled out of the ground. The spaces 
intended for autumn planting should, when 
the summer plants are removed, get a liberal 
dose of short manure, be deeply forked, and well 
broken up. If it is decided to have a few clumps 
of Daffodils in the regular herbaceous borders, I 
should strongly recommend the choice of fairly 
high-class varieties ; it is very seldom that they 
can be acquired in quantity for massing in the 
wild garden, but sufficient may be obtained for 
clumps of a size that will correspond with the 
surrounding groups or herbaceous plants. Half- 
a-dozen good ones would be Emperor, Empress, 
Horsfieldi, Maximus, Sir Wat kin, andBarricon- 
spicuus. These rank among the modi urn- 
priced varieties, which everyone should grow, if 
only in small quantities. They are sometimes 
mixed with Polyanthuses or Primroses, but I 
am not in favour of such a style of planting. It 
has an unnatural patchy appearance. It is 
better to plant them alone, covering the ground 
after the foliage is gone with some dwarf annual, 
°f P ermanen t carpet is tequired, with some 
of the dwarfest of the alpine Phloxes. One 
piece of work in the herbaceous border that 
must not bo neglected when any plants are 
lifted for propagation is to see to the removal 
of any obnoxious weeds that may have found 
tluiir way into the soil. Some years ago I 
had given me a lot of herbaceous plants to fill 
m -*k °* a that Wft8 

with alternate dumps of these and flowering 
6nrubs. The stuff wa» not thoroughly 

Digitized by VjlOOQTC 


examined, but planted straight away as it 
came, with the result that the following sea¬ 
son I had goodly crops of Prickly Comfrey, 
Couch Grass, Ground Elder, and Bindweed. The 
experience thus gained taught mo the lesson of 
shaking out, washing if need be all soil from the 
crowns and examining the soil for any objec¬ 
tionable subjects. Once planted the spreading 
capacity of the weeds above-mentioned is so 
great that they are with great difficulty eradi¬ 
cated, especially if they have managed to 
establish themselves in the crowns of the plants. 
In some cases it is not altogether an easy 
matter to distinguish the root of the weed from 
that of the plant among which it may be 
entwined. That very objectionable pest, for 
instance, known as Ground Elder, is almost 
indistinguishable from the Alstra-nierias or 
Tropaolum speciosum. Also following up the 
idea of cleanliness and order, it may bo noted 
that where borders are left a bit to themselves— 
that is, not kept too stiff and formal—stray 
plants are often apt to make their appearance, 
and theso may De promptly and carefully 
removed. A judicious mixture is always 
welcome, but, as noted in the case of Polyan¬ 
thuses and Daffodils, anything patchy or 
unnatural is foreign to true flower gardening. 

_ E. 

MULCHING. 

In a season like the one now drawing to its 
close, mulching, as covering the surface of the 
soil with a layer of littery manure or other loose 
material, is termed, is one of the most valuable 
of all aids to the gardener in his efforts to 
mitigate the parching results of prolonged 
drought and heat combined. On light or 
shallow soils especially a liberal system of 
mulching is almost indispensable in the culture 
of very many flowering plants, fruit, and vege¬ 
tables in a dry season; in fact, it may be 
regarded as of decidedly greater importance 
than watering, which, though of course very 
desirable (when properly performed), is always 
laborious and often ouite impossible. With 
deep and generous cultivation of the soil, and 
one good mulch over the roots directly the hot 
weatner sets in, many of even the more gross¬ 
feeding subjects will make satisfactory progress 
for a considerable period ; but watering, once 
commenced, must, as a rule, be kept up, though 
even here one good soaking, with a mulch, will 
go as for as three or four without this aid. But 
manure of the right, or, indeed, any description, 
is, unfortunately, too often much too scarce or 
expensive to be used in the wholesale manner 
necessary in such seasons as the past, and 
what I chiefly wisli to point out is that there 
are several substitutes that are almost equally 
suitable and beucficial for the purpose in 
question, and yet are frequently to be had for 
nothing or at merely nominal cost, such as that 
of cartage. Theso are as follows : — 

Leaf-mould.— This forms an excellent mulch, 
especially for beds of fine-flowering plants, such 
as Begonias, China Asters, Pansies, etc., though 
not often sufficiently plentiful to be used in the 
vegetable garden. 

Spent Hops. —These, too, are admirable for 


almost any purpose, and where they can be had 
cheaply ana abundantly may be freely applied 
to crops of any kind with the greatest benefit. 
I use them largely for Begonias, Roses, and 
other flowering plants, and also over the roots 
of Peas, French and Runner Beans, Cauliflowers, 
Tomatoes, and other vegetables, and find the 
result euua 1 to that from either of the fore¬ 
going. Their only fault is that birds are very 
Fond of scratching among them for the seeds, 
and, l)eing of a loose nature, this renders them 
rather untidy, at least in dry weather. 

Spent tan is also very useful as a mulch. In 
a fresh state it is excellent for Strawberries, 
keeping the fruit clean and banishing slugs and 
other insects. When two or three years old it 
may bo used as a mulch first and afterwards 
dug into the ground, like manure or leaf-mould. 

Seaweed, where obtainable, is folly equal to 
or better than manure, especially for Tomatoes, 
Seakalo, Asparagus, etc. Lastly, 

Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse forms a neat and 
useful mulch for flower-beds, etc., though it 
contains no perceptible amount of nutriment. 

B. C. R. 

Tufted Pansies as town plants. 

At the recent Pansy conference in the Royal 
Botanic G&rdons, Regent’s-park, N.W., papers 
were read by the superintendents of two of 
our largest London parks—viz., Mr. C. Jordan, 
of Regent’s-park, N.W., and Mr. J. W. Moor¬ 
man, of Victoria-park, E. Both emphasised 
the value of the true Tufted Pansy (Viola) as a 

E lant for the hardy garden in towns, and both 
ud particular stress upon the fact that great 
risk attended autumn planting, owing to the 
trying atmospheric conditions prevailing during 
the winter months. The London fogs killea 
the plants off wholesale if planted out in the 
winter ; but, on the other hand, if wintered in 
a cold frame, and transplanted direct to the beds 
in the spring, they grew well. The soil should 
be renewed if possible each year, or failing this 
a thoroughly good fertilising manure was 
absolutely necessary. Mr. Jordan illustrated 
with the aid of a plant of the lovely variety 
Lilacina the way in which the roots of the Pansy 
monopolise the surface soil, proving the need of 
returning to the soil, in the form of a fertiliser, 
something to replace more than was taken up 
by the plant in the course of a season. Mr. 
Moorman recommended deep cultivation and 
the application of water during dry weather. 
The value of overhead waterings was mentioned, 
but through a fine-rosed can. He strongly 
deprecated^ the use of a hose for watering, 
because by its use the Boil was often washed 
from the roots. Sorts which succeeded well in 
London gardens were Ardwell Gem, Archie 
Grant, Blue Bell, J. B. Riding, Lilacina, Sylvia, 
Cliveden Purple, Bullion, Countess of Kintore, 
Countess of Hopetoun, Greivei, The Mearns, 
Bullion, Holyrood, Duchess of Sutherland, Wm. 
Niel, Goldfinch, White Duchess, and Violetta. 
Those whoso gardens are situated in or near 
London should find these facts invaluable, and 
bv confining themselves to the selection included 
above, should also ljaVe little difficulty in keep¬ 
ing their gardens gay^jr-I). 0- 
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OARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Early Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, and other early- 
forcing bulbs should now be potted or boxed without 
delay, as they will force better wtien allowed plenty of time 
to make roots before introducing them to heat. It may not 
be generally known that the English Iris forces well. 
Borne of these may be potted or boxed now, and kept 
plunged in cold frames till Christmas, and then moved to a 
warm greenhouse. The flowers ai e beautiful for cutting, 
and are specially valuable where long-stemmed flowers of 
blight colours are in demand. No time should be loet now 
in potting up all the winter-blooming things which have 
been planted out to make growth. In many places this 
work will be done. Our Arums, Solanums, Salvias, etc,, 
were potted up earlv in the month, and the dull, showery 
weather we have had since has just suited, and the plants 
are now established without the loss of a leaf. Solanums 
have never had a better crop of berries than this season. 
It is important that every house used for wintering plants 
should be thoroughly cleaned inside with soap and water, 
and the walls limewaahed, and, if necessary, the outside 
painted. It is as well to do without fires as long as 
possible, and to give air freely and leave a little on all 
night in calm weather until the plants are all housed and 
settled down in their places. Azaleas are very subject to 
thrips, and if on examination there are signs of the work of 
thrips on the foliage the plants should be placed in a small 
house and vaporised before taking them among other 
plants which are clean. Our trials during the post year 
have so convinced us of the superiority of vaporising over 
fumigating that the latter method of destroying insects will 
never again be employed by us. Encourage young plants 
of Tropajolum Fireball or Meteor to grow as much as 
possible. They will be bright and effective during winter. 

1 have occasionally planted these out in the borders of the 
conservatory in a light position, and trained leading 
shoots up wires into the roof, where they form columns 
of bright flowers. The beauty of the summer-flowering 
climbers will now be pretty well over, and the growth may 
be reduced, as the plants below will want all the light. 
Where Camellias have set many buds some may be taken 
off shortly. See that a good stock of shrubs suitable for 
forcing are in readiness when required. 

Stove. 

Winter-flowering plants will soon require a little more 
warmth. Polnsettias should soon be in their flowering 
pots—at least, so far as regards the earliest-struck 
plants. Euphorbias, haring been well ripened by 
exposure, will push out scarlet blossoms all along the 
young shoots and be useful for cutting for certain kinds 
of decoration. The winter-flowering Begonias are a very 
useful section. Insignia and its varieties will bear the 
temperature of the conservatory when in flower, and are 
very useful. We have grown them for many years, and 
although some of the newer varieties have been discarded, 
insignia remains. Tuberoses coming into flower will be 
improved by a genial warmth. Bouvardias also will 
open their flowers better in heat. These plants are 
subject to a troublesome kind of aphis, rather difficult to 
kill, and when the plants arc brought in from a cool house 
to a warm one the vaporiser should be used before any 
damage is done. Plumbago rosea is a pretty little plant, 
now just throwing up its spikes of bloom. The 
Centradeni&a are useful plants in winter. C. rosea has a 
very neat habit, and forms a dense little bush. It is as old 
as the hills, but is none the worse for that. Clerodendron 
squamatum is another old bright-flowered stove-plant, 
useful when well grown for table-plants. Crotons and 
Drscanas are useful, and Pandanus Veitchl. when in good 
oolour, is distinct in character; should be grown in sandy 
peat, potted very firm, and oonflned as regards pot space. 
If grown in rich soil the colour is not so good. The 
Marantas are charming foliage plants, but want strong 
beat to do them welL For a large house the Musas or 
Bananas are noble foliage plants, and have the advantage 
of producing large clusters of fruit which are now much in 
demand, ana home-grown fruit in this respect are at least 
as good as imported. The way Bananas have caught on 
the public taste is remarkable, and I almost think it 
might pay to grow them in this country, where fuel can 
be bad cheap. 

Bnlbe for Forcing. 

The first batch of Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils 
should be potted and plunged outside to make roots. 
This will require six weeks at least. They are sometimes 
plunged under a north wall, but they make roots foster 
when under the influence of the sunshine. 

Young Vinos 

which are making fruiting rods and are backward in 
ripening may with advantage have a little fire-heat to 
finish off the work, as if the wood is not properly matured 
the Grapes next season cannot be first rale. The same 
treatment may be given to young Peach-trees, some of 
which are apt to make ’ * " 


Window Gardening. 

Succulents, such as Cactuses, Aloes, etc,, which have 
been placed outside should be taken back indoors. These 
plants are very easy to cultivate, as during the winter 
they require very’ little water, and when frost sets in they 
may go for weeks without water. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There is a good deal of tidying-up to do now, and in our 
district the heavy rains have taken the brightness out of 
the “Geraniums” and other tender bedding plants, 
Begonias perhaps excepted. Begonias are cheap now, 
especially mixed seedlings; but I do not care much for these 
mixed beds of seedlings. To be really effective Begonias 
should be selected and graded to height and oolour, but it 
takes time to get enough of each colour to plant a good- 
sized bed. Blue flowers suitable for massing are scarce, 
and there is nothing equal in colour to Salvia patens. 
This is easily raised from seeds in heat in spring. Those 
having old plants in flower should look after the seeds 
now, as they are rather expensive to buy. A packet only 
contains a small number of seeds. The old roots must be 
taken up and packed in sand like Dahlias. Some of the 
dwarf Dahlias arc very effective for massing. White 
Queen makes a good bed for distant effect on the lawn. 
1 think all large flowers should be placed furthest from 
the chief point of view, and the small flowers brought to 
the front. This is the time to take notes if any improve¬ 
ment can be effected for next year. Many gardens may 
even yet have their masses of tender plants reduced in 
number, though a good deal in this direction has been done 
of late years, and more treeB aud shrubs planted. 

Fruit Garden. 

Where Grapes are ripening, sufficient ventilation should 
be given night and day to prevent stagnation. This is 
even more important in cola houses than where a little 
fire-heat is used. Mildew increases rapidly in close, stuffy 

S laces, where there is a damp, stagnant atmosphere. 

[ildew is often caused by dryness at the root, and many 
Vines planted and confined to inside borders very often in a 
dry season suffer for want of water. I have seen some 
very bad cases of mildew on outdoor Vines this season 
entirely due to drought. It is as well to bear this in 
mind for future guidance. I have seen some very good 
crops of Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple this season on dry, 
warm soils. A mulch had been placed over the roots. 
This is another fact worth noting down—to mulch Cox’s 
Pippin Apples when carrying a good crop. Bismarck 
Apple has come out well this season on warm soils. It has 
a very bright colour, but the oolour is not so good on 
heavy land, nor do the trees bear so welL Do not be 
in a hurry to gather late or, in fact, any other fruit before 
it is ripe. The wasps are busy among the Plums. 
Monarch has a future before it It is a good bearer, and 
the quality will sell. If I had land to plant, Monarch 
Plum would go in largely. It comes after the glut is over- 

Vegetable Garden. 

The rains have brought up the weeds, even though 
scarcely a weed has hod a chance of seeding this summer. 
Where the seeds come from is a mystery. But the seeds 
are light, and they travel in the moisture of the air, and 
this tends to counteract the efforts of the industrious 
man. A slovenly gardener is a great nuisance in a district, 
and very few districts are altogether free. The sowing and 
planting season outside is pretty well over for the present. 
Cabbages, Lettuces, and Endives may go out Cauli¬ 
flowers may be pricked out in frames or under hand- 
lights, and if there has been any failures of Cauliflower 
seeds, sow again now under glass in a cold frame, or else 
wait till January, and sow in heat. The plants raised in 
heat come on rapidly, if well cared for and grown near the 

g lass, and they ao not bolt prematurely. Veitch’s Giant 
auliflower now turning in are very fine. This is a fine 
dry weather Cauliflower. Break a leaf over the hearts to 
keep them white. Tomatoes outside are cracking a good 
bit. When extremes of weather follow eacn other 
suddenly, something in the internal economy of the plants 
goes wrong ; but the worst is over now, and the late fruits 
will ripen all right. Keep all dwarf French Beans and Scarlet 
Runners gathered close up. It does not pay, in a general 
way, to save seeds in a private garden. Those who grow 
for seeds entirely can do it better than we can. 

EL Hobday. 


stemons, Antirrhinums, Phloxes, &c. t choosing a nioely- 
protected position, especially necessary where the aid 
of a cold-frame is not obtainable. A quantity of sifted leaf- 
soil and coarse sand incorporated with the ordinary soil of 
the garden will answer the purpose admirably. Label each 
kind with care, as this will assist very much the better 
system of planting in the spring. Keep all fallen leaves 
swept up, and store them for future use. Indoors, careful 
ventilation must be carried out, as if this is properly 
done the plants in the greenhouse will be kept in a healthy 
condition, and the flowering period extended in many 
instances. Liliums in variety. Zonal Pelargoniums, as well 
as the beautiful Ivy sorts. Heliotropes, Petunias, and other 
popular flowers, together with Ferns, Palms, and other 
useful foliage plants, assist to keep a bright appearance. 
Less water will be required now than formerly, and no 
plant should receive this attention until the pot gives a 
distinct ring in response to a rap by the knuckles. The 
first batch of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Chionodoxas, Narcissus, including the Polyanthus forms, 
may be potted at once. These will then give a fairly early 
display. A good compost is equal parts of good loam and 
leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of well-rotted manure, and a 
free use of ooarse sand. Mix these ingredients thoroughly 
before potting. Crock each pot with care, covering the 

K tsherds with some of the rougher parts of the compost. 

ve-inch pots (48’s) are the most useful size, and these 
should be filled with the compost; scoop out a hole in 
the soil in the centre of the pot, ana place the bulb 
(Hyacinth) in this, pressing the compost carefully and not 
too heavily around it In the case of Tulips and other 
subjects in which three, five, and more bulbs are put into 
a pot, each bulb must be placed lightly into position. On 
no account make the soil nnn and then press the bulbs into 
it, as this would result in disaster once the roots com¬ 
menced action. Stand the pots on a bed of ashes, or in a 
cold-frame, and cover to the depth of several inches with 
Cocoa-nut-flbre-refuse, cinder-ashes, leaves, spent Hops, 
etc. D. B. Ceask. 


ke wood fast. 


Late Melons 

must have warmth regularly now if they are to do any 
good —a night temperature of 05 degs., with from 
10 degs. to 15 dees, advance in the day, or more from sun- 
heat. Dew the leaves over with the syringe, and cloee 
early on bright days, but give a notch of air early in the 
morning. Keep the roots genially moist till the fruits 
begin to ripen ; then less water will be required. They 
must have bottom-heat to bring up the flavour. 

Root-pruning Fruit-trees. 

A beginning may be made now, but do not begin too 
cloee to the trees, nor yet do too much at them. Hard 
pruning is more injurious when applied to the roots than 
to the branches. Young trees are best lifted and replanted, 
because in this way the direction of the roots can be 
changed ; but the work must be deferred till the leaves are 
foiling. 


* in cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to Wider “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than iLhqre indicated with equally good 


Digitizes by 


* LsOOgle 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The outdoor garden is now looking far from attractive. 
The continued wet weather has given the plants in beds 
and borders a very battered and damaged look, and the 
coarse and elongated growths which many of the occupants 
of these positions now produce renders it very necessary 
to overlook each plant pretty frequently. To keep the 
garden neat and tidy remove all spent blossoms as quickly 
as they are past their best, or general decay may soon 
ensue. Also remove all unwieldy shoots from overgrown 

S lants, by this means keeping them in a healthy cou- 
ition { with the prospect of a continued display. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums should now be making a bright 
show of colour, os the latest introductions have given us 
quite a large variety in form and colour. Keep the growths 
tied up pretty regularly, or many shoots may be lost 
through boisterous winds. Only slightly disbud those 
plants which are to make a continuous display. Those 
Chrysanthemums which are grown in pots for conservatory 
decoration should be showing their buds pretty freely just 
now. The best-shaped buds should be retained, rubbing 
out with care those not wanted, and which in many 
instances are su|>erfluous. When the buds have been 
retained, and are properly set, weak liquid-manure water 
should be given occasionally, increasing the quantity as 
the season advances. Earwigs are sometimes rather 
troublesome, but they may be trapped with Bean¬ 
stalks, or inverted thumb-pots placed on the stakes, 
first taking care to place a small quantity of hay in them. 
Inspect these regularly every morning, shaking the insects 
into a pail of hot water. Dahlias will need exactly similar 
treatment in regard to these pests. Keep the growths of 
the Dahlia thinned out, as they are now of a very vigorous 
character. Michaelmas Daisies are beginning to flower 
profusely, and should be properly staked and tied, if not 
already done. Propagate by means of cuttings Tufted 
Pansies, of which there are so many beautiful sorts, Pent- 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from September 
t 10th to September 26th. 

Put in cuttings of hardy edging plants in frame. These 
include Euonymus radic&ns varfegata, Santolina incana, 
and Golden Thyme, three very useful hardy edging plants. 
The Euonymus requires a little time to develop, but when 
in condition gives very little trouble, and will last without 
replanting for years. Some of the early Chrysanthemums 
will be placed under cover this week ; indeed, a few plants 
have already been placed inside, as if left out after the 
buds colour the damp would spoil them. This refers 
only, or, at least, chiefly, to plants grown for specimen 
blooms. Put in Viola aDd Pansy cuttings. Since the 
rains set in, good, clean cuttings have been produced, and 
it is no use putting in hard, dry shoots. One of the best 
and simplest ways of propagating Pansies, especially on 
dry, hot soils, is to cut the plants back in August, and 
surround them with light, sifted compost. The young 
shoots come away clean aod strong, and cuttings may 
either be taken or the plants taken up and divided. Re¬ 
arranged conservatory. Thinned the climbers (consider¬ 
ably. Such things as Passion-flowers and Tacsonias are 
cut back a good bit. We want all the light we can get 
when Camellias, Luculiaa, and other winter flowers are 
required. The Luculia flowers finely with us as a bush 
planted in the border. The plants are pruned hack rather 
severely after flowering. Another grand border shrub 
which is found useful in winter is Daphne indica rubra. 
It may not be generally known that Mignonette, planted 
out in the border in a light conservatory, assumes a 
shrubby habit, and will go on flowering freely for several 
years, but the flowers are not so large as when treated as 
an annual. All the Heaths and Azaleas have been placed 
under cover, and I believe there are no thrips on the 
Azaleas. It is rather difficult to keep large plan ta free, but 
since we adopted vaporising insteiul of fumigating, we 
can make a clean sweep of all insect pests. Earthed up 
Celery. This is done according to requirements. We do 
not usually earth up late Celery intended for winter use 
before October; but, of course, there must always be a 
supply ready for use. Commenced planting out Carnation 
layers. The beds are in good condition for planting, and 
have been made as distasteful to wireworms as possible by 
the use of soot, Ac. Fresh loam, old cow-manure, and 
charred refuse are all useful additions to Carnation-beds 
and borders. All plants grow freely in ground dressed 
with charred garden refuse. We never get enough of it. 
Weeds are again making some show, and some time has and 
will be taken up with hoeing and weeding. We have very 
little vacant land anywhere. 


How to obtain healthy cutting* of 
Tufted Pansies (Violas).— It is a good plan 
at this season, ancWnow that man}r of the plants 
are giving evidence of a falling off in the produc¬ 
tiveness of their blossoms, to make provision for 
perpetuating the different varieties. The old 
growths which have been giving such a floriferous 
display for months past should be cut back U> 
within a few inches of their base, by this treat¬ 
ment giving the plant healthier surroundings, 
and consequently encouraging the production of 
nice sturay growth from its base. It is sur¬ 
prising how quickly the plants recover from this 
manipulation within a week or ten days in the 
cooler weather of the early autumn, and, especi¬ 
ally should the weather also be rather wet, they 
are bristling with a large number of ideal cuttings, 
many of these having small roots attached. By 
removing the cuttings with care, and propaga¬ 
ting them immediately afterwards, they Beem to 
go ahead at once.-— D».B. Cbane. 
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S. Patersoni was raised by Dr. Paterson, of 
Bridge of Allan, and ’ 
purea and S. flava. 

colour of the upper part of the pitchers, 


all boar tho stamp of their respective typos, the 
descriptions of which about cover the characters 
of tho varieties. 

We ooine now to the hybrid sorts. The last 
species introduced was 8. paittacina, which 
Messrs. Veitch distributed in 1866, and from 
that time till 1874 no additions to the genus 
were made. In 1866 it was stated that seed¬ 
ling Sarracenias were unknown in this country. 
It remained for the late Dr. Moore, of Glas- 
nevin, to not only succeed in raising plants from 
seeds, but also to obtain the first hybrid Sarra- 
cenia, which he exhibited in 1874, and which 
was named 

S. Moorkana. —The parents of this beautiful 
plant were 8. Drummondi and S. flava, and the 
characters of the two are blended in the offspring 
in the most perfect manner. The pitchers are 
large and ricnly veined, and the flowers are each 
about 3 inches across, their colour being crimson, 
pink, and yellow. 

| 8. Popei. —This was obtained at Glasnevinby 

crossing S. flava with S. rubra. It is most 
remarkable because of its flowers, which are 
4 inches across, and coloured rich velvety 


is a cross between 8. pur- 
Except in the rich deep 
crimson colour of tho upper part of the pitchers, 
there is little difference between this and S. 
Stevensi. 

8 . Chelsoni. —The parents of this were 8 . pur¬ 
purea and S. rubra, and it was raised by the 
Messrs. Veitch in 1877. The pitchers are each 
about 1 foot long, broad, as in S. purpurea, 
almost erect, and coloured a rich claret-purple. 
The flowers are 4 inches across and purplish- 
brown in colour. It is a handsome kind, and 
may be described as an elongated and improved 
S. purpurea. 

8. Melanorrhoda, also raised by Messrs. 
Veitch, was obtained from S. purpurea crossed 
with the fine hybrid Stevensi. In habit it is 
like 8. purpurea, the pitchers being 6 inches 
long, with a deep wing ; colour rich blood-red. 

S. Formosa, a hybrid from 8. psittacina 
crossed with S. variolaris, has pitchers 6 inches 
high and coloured green, with reddish spots and 
veins. The pitcher is covered by the lid, as in 
8. psittacina, which it also resembles in the 
habit of the pitchers being almost horizontal. 

S. Cottrti was raised by the late Mr. Court, 
in Messrs. Veitch’s establishment, and is a 
cross between S. purpurea and S. psittacina. 
It has decumbent pitchers about 8 inches long, 
and coloured a rich deep crimson, their form 
being intermediate betw een that of the parents. 

S. Swaniana, from 8. purpurea and 8. vario¬ 
laris ; 8. Wrigleyana, from 8. psittacina and 
8. Drummondi ; 8. Tolliana and 8. Wilsoniana, 
from 8. purpurea and 8. flava ; 8. Mitchelliana, 
from 8. Drummondi and 8. purpurea ; 8. excel- 
lens, from 8. Drummondi anu 8» variolaris ; 
S. Maddisoniana, of the same parentage as S. 


There are six true species of Sarracenia 
known, all of them natives of the Atlantic i 
States of North America. Darlingtonia cali- 
fomica, a closely allied monotypic genus, is a 
native of California, and the very romarkable 
Heliamphoranutans, also 
a near ally to Sarracenia, 
is limitecl to the Rorai- •, ^ 

ma Mountains, in British A j / 

Guiana. Although fre- j j jj]J 

quently attempted, no 
one has succeeded in 

obtaining a cross be- * jA 

tween Sarracenia and ^ f 

Darlingtonia, and it is I 

very likely that some \%g 

functional barrier will 

prevent this from ever 

being accomplished. 

8. purpurea is the | M 

best known, tho longest 
cultivated, and the hardi¬ 
est of the species ; it 

has short horn-shaped, inflated pitchers of a deep 
blood colour when mature, the flap like lid 
upright, so that rain easily falls into the pitchers. 
When well managed this sturdy plant forms a 
very attractive specimen. In a 10-inch pot a 
plant with at least thirty large crimson pitchers 
upon it ha9 been grown, and in the spring these 
were accompanied by numerous large red purple 
flowers. 

S. Drummondi has erect trumpet-shaped 
pitchers, 2 feet or more long, the lid brood and 
wavy, the whole of the upper part being cn un \ 
white, with a thick reticulation of reddish and 
green veins ; the flowers are 4 inches in diameter, 
and have dull red sepals, maroon -coloured petals, 
and the stigma, which is 3$ inches across, 
greenish-red. It is still one of tho most 
beautiful of all Sarracenias. 

S. rubra. —In this the pitchers aro erect, 
H feet to 2 feet high, with a tail-pointed, 
inflexed lid ; they are green, with deep reel 
veins in the upper part, where in autumn they 
assume a uniform vinous colour. The flowers 
are 3 inches across and coloured reddish-brown. 

8. flava.— This is the tallest kind. Pitchers 
of it which measured 3 feet 3 inches in length 
have been seen ; they are erect, trumpet-shaped, 
green, the veins dark green (in some instances 
red), and the lid, which is sometimes yollowish, 
is upright, with the sides reflexed anti the point 
tailed. The flowors, which are large, have a 
powerful odour, and are coloured a bright 
canary-yellow. Some of the varieties of this, 
such as, for instance, ornata and atro-sanguinea, 
are great improvements on the type, the former 
being very large and wide-mouthed in the 

S itcher; atro-sanguinea is remarkable for the 
eep red of its veins and lid. 

S. psittacina is a small plant with small 
horizontal pitchers, which have a broad wing 
like a knife-blade, a hood-like lid, and the apex 


VINES AS CLIMBERS. 

One lovely family of climbing plants is little 
thought of in gardens—the Vine. None is more 
familiar because grown for its luscious fruit, but 
it is in the garden, rambling over arches, hiding 
ugly corners and festooning pillars, that we 
want to see this graceful oreeper. A Vine leaf 
is more beautiful in itself than any leaf ; then 
we get the flowing tendrils, the clusters of fruit, 
pleasing if they never colour in our cold clime, 


colour in our cold clime, 
and the glorious leaf-tints of autumn. 

We all know the richness of a vinery in 
autumn, the ruddy crimson, 
scarlet leaves, r 
rately, showing 
more l u « v ^» v vl 
with such resplendent colouring the Vine gives 

one tires of from their 
Ampelopsis and Vitis are 
amalgamated, but there is far more beauty 
in the true Vine than in the Ampelopsis, especi¬ 
ally those ragged, rampant kinds whose foliage 
dies off without a sparkle of autumn colouring. 
For autumn colouring the Californian Vine (V. 
califomica) is unique, its leafage changing to 
deepest crimson, and the Northern Fox Grape 
(V. Labrusca) is familiar by name in this choice 
family. Then we get boauty in some form in the 
Southern Fox Grape (Vitis vulpina) and superb 
leaf-colouring in Vitis Coignetia-, which is one 


_ bronzy-purple, and 
ingled together or seen sepa- 
o a wealth of colour richer and 
lustrous than a houseful of flowers. Yet 
with such resplendent colouring the Vine gives 
place to the Virginian Creeper and many other 
common things tht ‘ 
constant repetition, 
now i 


Sarracenia variolaris. 


crimson, with yellow margins, and pink inside 
the petals. 

8. Stevensi was obtained from S. purpurea 
crossed with S. flava, and originated at Trent- 
ham under the care of the late Mr. Stevens. 
It is one of the finest of all Side-saddle-flow’ors, 
growing into very large specimens, and holding 
its pitchers perfect much longer than any other 
kind. The pitchers are nearly 2 feet long, 
erect, broad, with a prominent w r ing, a large, 
almost round, lid, and coloured green with a 
reticulating nervation of brownish-red. The 
flowers in this are also exceptional, being as 
much as 6 inches across, the sepals green with 
brown edges, the petal crimson outside, cream- 
coloured wflthin, and the style, which is 3 inches 
across, bright green. 

8. Williamsi is an imported plant, and is 
supposed to have sprung from S. purpurea and 
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summer months, although if keptataboutfiOdegs. 
during winter, or even a little less, the plants 
will be quite happy at this season. While rest¬ 
ing the plants must not be dried at the roots, 
for these are active much later in the season 
than those of many other species. Watchful¬ 
ness is the great secret in growing V. cceruleu. 
It is easy to tell at a glauce whether or not the 
plants are happy, and if they do not thrive in 
one place they must be shifted to another until 
the most suitable position be found. Here no 
Orchid gives less trouble ; it is grown close to 
the front ventilator in the Cattleya-house, and 
all through the summer a little air is left on 
night and day. The plants are only shaded 
from the brightest sunshine, which would, if 
allowed to burn the foliage, greatly weaken the 
growth. If gradually inured to sunlight it is 
surprising how much of it many Orchids will 
stand, and this fact is a great argument in 
favour of early ventilation. If tne air is 
admitted early enough to dissipate the night 
moisture before the sun shines on the foliage, 
this will not be so likely to injure it as when the 
temperature rushes up quickly. V. coTulea is 
best grown in pots with perforated sides or in 
baskets, as the roots delight in copious supplies 
of fresh air as well as water, which in this form 
of pot passes away quickly. Clean Sphagnum 
Moss, lightened by the admixture of charcoal or 
ballast, will be found a good rooting medium, 
and the pots may be a Tittle moro tlian lialf- 
filled with drainage. During hot weather and 
when drying winds prevail, frequently damping 
between the pots and occasionally over the 
foliage must be resorted to in order to keep up 
the requisite amount of atmospheric moisture. 
The Sphagnum must be allowed to grow freely 
about the base of the plants, as it will indicate 
with certainty the state of the roots as to mois¬ 
ture. V. crerulea is an old plant in cultivation, 
but owing to the number that have been killed 
by ill-treatment, it has not become so common 
as many othors until within the last few years. 
Its culture now being better understood, it has 
becomo more plentiful. It is a native of the 
Khasia Hills, whence it was introduced in 
1849. E. 


out any special preparation of the soil. Many 
tender annuals which ought to be raised in 
heat and afterwards transplanted are sown in 
tho open and too earlj in the season, amateurs 
especially erring in this respect. In conclusion, 
I would urge upon young gardeners tho necessity 
of making a special study of this seed-sowing 
question, it being the pivot on which must turn 
much of their success or otherwise in future 
years. __J • 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SOWING SEEDS. 

A great proportion of the seed sown annually 
in both flower and kitchen gardens fails either 
to germinate or to give satisfactory results ; 

hence seedsmen are made scapegoats for what 
is really due either to the ignorance or careless¬ 
ness of others. As a rule, too little forethought 
and care are bestowed on the preparation of the 
ground for seeds of early vegetables. How 
many allow the snow to melt and soak into the 
early borders instead of having it raked off, and 
how few there are who care to go to the trouble, 
as they say, of preparing during a slack time in 
winter a good heap of burnt refuse, leaf-mould, 
the sweepings of roads and drives, wood-ashes, 
and similar ingredients invaluable for digging 
into early borders or for placing over seed 
Potatoes oeforo finally Ailing in the drills. If 
those who have the means for doing this, but 
who now ignore it, would give it a trial, they 
would ever aftor practise it, even from a labour- 
saving point of view, especially where the soil is 
not ot the lightest and warmest. 

Sowing seeds by rule of thumb and when the 
season has advanced is a mistake. How ofton 
is a plot of Cauliflower or Cabliage which has 
drawn every particle of moisture from the ground 
cleared off and Beans or Peas sown imme¬ 
diately, a partial shrivelling of the seed, and 
consequent weakly growth, inev itably following. 
Far better would it have been to have waited a 
week, and then, if no rain had fallen, to have 
well soaked the drills, sowing the seed twenty- 
four hours afterwards. This little extra trouble 
cannot bo compared to the worry inseparable 
from failing crops and frequent \>lanks in the 
supply of summer vegetables. Even when the 
ground is not really dry it pays to give a water¬ 
ing as above described, as should a few weeks 
of drought occur, tho seed takes no harm till 
rain comes. Small seeds, such as Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers, and Lettuce, often fail through 
being sown on dry ground, the meagre sprink¬ 
lings given to the thin coating of soil covering 
them often being lost in evaporation during hot, 
dry times, and no encouragement given for the 
descent of roots. The best way to ensure 
success is to well moisten the ground to the 
depth of 6 inches the day previous to sowing, 
ana to cover the surface with mats, bags, or 
litter until the seed germinates. 

Such subjects succeed well sown in the par¬ 
tial shade of espalier-trees, always provided the 
seedlings are thinned early and freely. I can 
speak from experience of the great advantage 
of slight ridges for early sowings of French 
Beans, especially of such varieties as Canadian 
Wonder, which are prone to rot in w et weather. 
Thus elevated, the surplus moisture escapes 
and the seed is saved. The ridge system should 
always be adopted where the early round-seeded 
varieties of Peas are sown in the autumn, a 
practice now almost extinct, gardeners finding 
that sowing in heat, duly hardening off, and 
planting out in March secure better results 
and save the worry of a constant warfare with 
mice. Sowing thickly, although so often 
denounced, is still commonly practised, the idea 
being to secure a good plant, out w r hat is gained 
in quantity is lost in quality, as in nine 
cases out of ten thinning is not carried out in 
the nick of time, and crowding, with its 
attendant evils, follows. It is seldom that Peas 
are thinned, even if pressing each other in the 
rows, yet a little time devoted to such work 
would be a decided gain in the end, nothing 
being more antagonistic to a good yield than 
crowded haulm, which cannot possibly receive 
a maximum amount of sunshine and air. 
Amateurs frequently err in sowing Carrots, 
Onions, Beet, Parsley, and similar things too 
deeply. When so sown, it matters not how 
good the seed, patchy aud unsatisfactory crops 
alone can be expected. I have made it a rule 
for years to scuffle the surface of the ground 
several times in the forenoon of sunny days 
before sowing my early seeds in the kitchen 
garden, drawing out the drills at that time also 
that the sun may warm them, sowing and filling 
in during the afternoon, and am convinced that 
if attention be given to these little details— 
which 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MOCK ORANGES. 

These beautiful shrubs, of which one of the 
species is represented in the accompanying cut, 
are to be found represented in almost every 
shrubbery worthy the name. The fine appear¬ 
ance of the plants when in bloom, and the 
powerful odour of the flowers, make them 
desirable occupants of every garden, and tho 
numerous species now obtainable afford room 
for a wide choice. The best known are grandi- 
florus and coronarius, and these are perhaps the 
most desirable for the generality of gardens. P. 
Gordonianus is a hybrid not quite so strong¬ 
growing as the others, but worthy of a place 


The Holy Ghost flower (Inquirer). T 
Peristeria elata is the botanical name of the 
Dove or Holy Ghost-flower. The centre of each 
blossom bears a striking resemblance to the 
figure of a dove, hence its name. This beautiful 
and interesting species is a native of Panama, 
from whence it was first brought to this country 
about seventy years ago, and flowered for the 
first time in England in 1831. It is an Orchid 
that is easily cultivated and will grow thoroughly 
well in an ordinary stove-house, where such 
plants as Crotons, Dracaenas, Palms, and such 
like species do well. Peristeria elata should be 
potted in a compost consisting of two-thir<ls of 
rough turfy loam, and one third fibrous peat, 
witn the addition of thoroughly dried cow- 
manure. A moderate quantity of crocks broken 
up small would be an advantage in keeping 
the compost open and sweet. Mix the whole 
up well together and pot rather firmly. When 
the plants are being potted it is advisable 
to fill up only to within 1 inch of the rim of the 
pot with the soil ; the remaining part should be 
surfaced with fresh living Sphagnum Moss. 
Good drainage is essential, the pots being filled 
to about half their depth with quite clean crocks. 
The proper time for planting is in early spring ; 
that is the time when new growth commences. 
Very careful watering is necessary until the 
young roots are seen pushing their way through 
the Sphagnum Moss, when the quantity may be 
gradually increased. During the growing season 
the plants require liberal waterings each time 
they appear dry. When growth is completed 
and tho now pseudo-bulbs are mature, then the 
supply of water at the root should be diminished 
in quantity to so much as will prevent the bulbs 
from shrivelling during tho season of rest. The 
plants should at all times be shaded from hot, 
scorching sunshine. Strong, healthy plants may 
be purchased from almost any Orchid nursery, 
the price being about ten shillings each. 


Philadelphia Gordonianus. 


wherever there is room for a number. Of 

recent years many fine varieties have been 
raised on the Continent by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy. 


ORCHIDS 


THE BLUE-FLOWERED ORCHID (VANDA 
CKERULEA). 

As the earliest plants of this beautiful Orchid 
begin to flower it is interesting to note the 
variation in colouring. The size aud shape of 
the blossoms, too, vary, and whatevor beauty 
lies in the starry, narrow-petilled forms, I con¬ 
sider the broad, overlapping segments infinitely 
superior, especially if accompanied with a deep 
colour. In some of the paler forms tho specific 
name seems misapplied, especially when the 
flowers first open ; after they are fully opened 
a faint blue colour appears, but at first they are 
nearly pure white. The better forms arc of a 
beautiful sky-blue, and are very attractive. 

The culture of this Orchid cannot be called 
difficult, yet several points require careful 
attention. A free circulation of air, without 
chilling the plants by cold draughts, is of great 
importance, and while requiring abundance of 
atmospheric moisture, the growth will not be 
satisfactory in the cool or Oaontoglossom-house. 
Here the light is too much subdued during the 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

EUCHARIS GRANDIFLORA. 

In few cases are the plants of Eucharis graudi- 
tlora or amazonica to be seen in such an admir¬ 
able condition as in the illustration accom¬ 
panying these remarks. Nothing proves more 
vexatious than a sickly batch of this Eucharis, 
while, on the other hand, a healthy group is a 
source of pride to the grower. Those wno fail 
attach all the blame to the Eucharis-mite; 
those who succeed snap their lingers at the 
latter, and consider it a bugbear that to them 
has no terrors. Without wholly agreeing with 
the latter, I am yet disposed to think it less 
difficult to contend with than many gardeners 
seem to think. Once the plants get into a 
sickly, unhealthy state, the mite takes posses¬ 
sion of the bulbs, and the chances are that no 
further healthy growth is ever made. Gardeners 
are very fond of shaking out and repotting their 
bulbs, ami once too often the “ pitcher goes to 
the well.” Shaking the roots clear of soil and 
repotting were long thought desirable, if only 
with a view to cause the bulbs to flower soon 
after, those responsible quite overlooking the 
fact^that the same bulbs would have flowered, 
it may be, a few weeks later if not excited in 


remedy never seems drastic enough to those 
I whose plants have been long troubled with the 
I mite. Re-start either singly or in groups of 
a few bulbs in small pots rather than in 
10-inch or larger sizes. Use a compost that will 
not readily sour, a mixture of two parts of 
good fibrous loam to one of the best loaf-soil 
procurable, with sharp sand, charcoal, and a 
sprinkling of burn-bake added, being suitable. 
When they want manure it can be given them 
in a liquid state, and the two last-named con¬ 
stituents will both ensure porosity and prevent 
souring. Give the sickly bulbs the benefit of 
a fairly brisk bottom-heat, and do not water 
beyond what is necessary to keep the soil from 
becoming very dry. When root-action is going 
on briskly, give more water and gradually raise 
the pots to the surface of the bed. It is the 
plunged plants that are most likety to suffer 
from over-watering, and worms are very plenti¬ 
ful in many old hot-beds. The pots Bhould be 
urrangod on a slate bench or slate-covered stag¬ 
ing and ashes on this, the latter being kept con¬ 
stantly moist. In the temperature of an ordin¬ 
ary plant stove the pots arranged on a staging 
get quite as much bottom-heat as they need. 

It is possible to flower well-established plants 
' of Eucharis three times in the course of a year, 
and a knowledge of this fact has been the fore¬ 



The Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazon ion). 


that way. Under favourable conditions these 
repotted bulbs soon recover from the check they 
receive and make good progress, but should they i 
be neglected or be given sufficient water to sour 
the soil before the roots have a chance to well 
occupy it, the mite and its destructive habits 
are soon heard of. Some of the finest pots of 
bulbs I have ever seen were the offspring of a 
single bulb, and no shaking clear of the soil was 
ever practised. Sometimes, instead of one strong 
bulb being started in a 4-inch pot, three are 
placed in either a 5-inch or 0-inch pot, and from 
these they are gradually shifted into larger sizes. 1 
Those who are wise are in no great hurry to i 
give their plants a shift, and when they reach 1 
the size shown in the photograph it is not often ! 
they are shifted into larger sizes before the 
roots actually crack the pots in which they are 
confined. When the plants are sickly and mites 
are swarming between the scales a somewhat 
different method of procedure is desirable. Cut 
off the leaves, as they hinder rather than 
forward root-action ; remove the outer scales , 
from the bulbs, and soak for not less than three 
days in a strong solution of Gishursl compound, j 
lemon-oil used at the strength recommended by | 
the vendors also answering well. In my opinion, 
however, clear water is equally efficacious, 
always provided the bulbs are wholly and con¬ 
stantly immersed in it for three days ; but this J 
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runner of very many failures. One method of 
causing the bulbs to flower at a fixed date has 
already been alluded to, and another consists 
in placing the plants in a lower temperature 
than previously grown in, drying-off also form¬ 
ing part of the resting. After this enforced 
rest a sudden change to a strong heat and moist 
atmosphere causes flowering to take place very 
quickly, but this somewhat unnatural treatment 
not frequently leads to an attack of the 
mite, or, at any rate, greatly weakens the 
bulbs. After a crop of leaves is fully matured 
a rest is desirable, out this can be accomplished 
without moving the plants. A rather lower 
temperature and less moisture should be given 
for three weeks or longer, when a sudden 
increase in the temperature and more water 
at the roots will rush up the flower-scapes in 
profusion. Unless a heavy supply of bloom is 
required at some particular timo, there need be 
no special measures resorted to. When the 
pots are full of roots and the foliage healthy 
there will nearly always be a few or many 
flower-scapes showing, a sudden change from 
dull to bright days frequently stimulating 
flowering on a large scale. The plants will 
require assistance at the roots, and nothing 
answers so well as clear soot-water. The 
greatest importance ought to be attached to 
The PRESERVATION of the leaves in a 


healthy state. They are more sensitive than 
they appear to be. *fcoo much sunshine is most 
injurious, and neglecting to shade in good time 
has been the cause of wholesale losses of leaves. 
I find a covering of Stephanotis floribunda, with 
a blind run over on hot, clear days, none too 
much shade for Eucharis, and each time pot 
plants -were shifted to les3 well-shaded positions 
they have suffered badly. Mealy-bug and 
tlinps are terrible scourges, and both have been 
the ruin of innumerable plants, outdistancing 
the mite in this respect. Any insecticides I 
have ever tried that were powerful enough to 
destroy these insect pests were also capable of 
ruining the Eucharis foliage. Sponging is the 
remedy for both, but it should be done with 
moderately hot soapy water, and not a strong 
insecticide. W. I. 


FRUIT. 

RASPBERRY CULTURE. 

This favourite fruit can be cultivated at little 
cost, and, as the produce can almost always be 
sold at a remunerative price, it is valuable alike 
in private or market gardens. Two things con¬ 
nected with the cultivation of the Raspberry 
deserve particular attention—viz., its aptitude 
for rooting near the surface of the soil and the 
necessity of having it always well supplied with 
root-moisture. Where the soil is of a sandy 
character it is a good plan to make each trench 

3 feet wide and about 15 inches deep. In these 
place a good layer of rotten manure and mix it 
well with the soil; on this plant the canes, 
spreading out the young fibres at full length 
and covering them with about 2 inches of 
soil and a good coating of rotten manure. 
This keeps the ground moist and encourages 
surface roots, which two matters form the chief 
points in securing success. If the weather 
should be dry at the time when the fruits begin 
to swell, liquid-manure should be freely given, 
as it improves both the size and auality of the 
berries. Neither hoe nor spade anould ever be 
used on the surface of the soil where Raspberries 
are growing, inasmuch as they bruise the roots 
and cause a quantity of suckers to spring up. 
In strong, heavy, rich land trenches are not 
required ; the ground should be trenched up 
two spades deep, mixing with it as the work pro¬ 
ceeds plenty of rotten manure, vegetable refuse, 
leaves, or anything of a similar character, and 
as coon as the young plants can be handled 
they should be thinned out to five or six 
suekers, according to their strength. As soon 
as the crop of fruit is gathered cut all the old 
bearing wood, so as to give the sun full power to 
mature the young canes and plump up the buds. 

Planting may take place at any time between 
October and the end of March, and is often per¬ 
formed in different ways, and with about the 
same results. I prefer planting in rows 4 feet 
apart and 1 foot asunder in the row, tying the 
canes to a couple of wires stretched along the 
row on stakes. Thus managed they have a neat 
appearance, and room is afforded for free 
admission of light and air. A less expensive 
plan, however, is to plant three canes together 

4 feet apart, in straight fines each way, and to 
arch the young canes over by tying them 
together every year : this leaves every alternate 
space open for gathering the fruit and cleaning 
the ground. 

Pruning.— In doing this the canes should be 
left at different lengths, the strongest at full 
length, the medium ones shorter, and the weak 
ones shorter still. By this system a crep of 
fruit is furnished from the bottom of each cane, 
and a succession of produce is kept up to the 
middle of November. A bed of the autumn 
variety should be cultivated, as it is the most 
profuse bearer of all Raspberries. It should be 
treated as follows: The young canes should be 
planted 2 feet apart not later than the end of 
March ; about the middle of April cut off the 
young canes close to tho ground, and as soon 
as the young shoots can bo hanulod thin them 
out to 5 inches or G inches apart. When 
they have made 18 inches of growth crick 
out the points of about a third of them, 
a second third at 30 inches, and allow 
the remainder to grow to their full length. By 
this system of pinching or stopping a regular 
succession of fruit may be obtained from the 
beginning of August to the middle or end of 
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autumn variety (should not grow on the same 
ground more than two years in succession. If 
hne fruit is to be obtained, it is better to plant 
a succession every year. As this late variety 
bears on the annual wood, it requires yearly to 
be cut down close to the ground. As regards 
varieties, the Red Faatolf, Yellow Beehive, and 
Carter's Prolific for summer, and the double¬ 
bearing for autumn, are the most generally 
useful. H. 

Selecting: new fruit-trees.— Now is a 

suitable time to select new trees. No matter 
how well a garden is managed there is a 
certain amount of planting every year. If tho 
trees be planted early there are very few losses 
by severe weather, or by drought in the growing 
season. By selecting a certain number of trees 
yearly these can be prepared by crow ing them 
one year at home. They may be purchased 
either as maidens or after one season’s growth 
from the graft. These remarks 
apply more especially to stone 
fruits, as by growing os advised 
they may be lifted the following 
season much earlier than when 
first purchased from a nursery. 

Only those kinds which thrive in 
the locality should be grown. 

Any new varieties shomd be 
growni sparingly for a time. 

Quality should be the first con¬ 
sideration in a private garden, 
not mere size. If both, however, 
can be secured, so much the 
better, as appearance goes a long 
way. Any small bush fruits re¬ 
quired should likewisebesecured. 

There is always a demand for 
these trees veiy early in the 
season, and if obtained late the 
plants are not always so good as 
one could desire. Gooseberries 
and Currants are often seen 
covered with fungus; whereas 
new trees would give much finer 
fruits and in quantity. In pur¬ 
chasing these trees always select 
those with a single stem, as there 
is less trouble with sucker 
growths, and the fruit is more 
readily gathered.—R. 

Manuring: Apple trees. 

—I have an orchard, two acres, 
planted in 1879; they have not 
borne much fruit until this year. 

They are tall standards, and 
were root pruned in 1891. Would 
you advise me to manure them ? 

If so, what manure, and how 
much round each tree, and would 
you advise lightly digging or 
forking round them? The orchard 
has Gooseberries4ind Black Cur¬ 
rants between the trees, and 
Onions and Potatoes down the 
spaces. How much manure would 
you give to the acre of land ? It 
has been rather neglected (weeds 
and Nettles), and I want to get 
it in good condition.— Lincoln. 

Probably the best course 
would be to "manure the land 
all over, giving a more liberal 
dressing along the lines of fruit- 
trees. Twenty loads per acre would not be a 
heawy dressing. Fork it in lightly; if all is not 
covered it will not be lost. 

Storing: fruit. —Of late years the belief has 
sprung up that an elaborate store is necessary, 
whereas the reverse is the case. By this remark 
I do not mean to convey that rough and ready 
treatment will conduce to long keeping, but that 
many shifts can be made to store when there is a 
glut of fruit. A cool room with a thatched roof 
will be bet ter than a warm, heated place with daily 
fluctuations of temperature. Again, dry cellars 
make a good store. I alw ays kept my late Pears 
best in a dry disused ice well, and many kinds 
of Apples, such as Northern Greening, Striped 
Beaufin, and Minchal Crab were stored in thick 
layers on floors in a similar place. Only 
those kinds with hard flesh can l>e stored thus. 
I have found an airy, warm room the worst place 
to keep Apples, aipHit no caae shoild the fruits 
come into contactlwithf sip iw £3 lju#yj no such 


covering being nccossary over shelves or on 
floors if the fruit is a long-keeping kind. Free 
ventilation is necessary for oarly fruits, but 
draughts should be avoided. I prefer a dark 
room with sufficient air or ventilation to let the 
moisture and gases escape. Cleanliness is 
important, and for late Apples barrels lined 
with clean paper to exclude air or draughts may 
be used if the fruits are packed in carefully.— 
E. 


PEAR-TREE IN BLOOM. 


ROSES. 

THE SILVER MEDAL ROSES OF 189G. 
Some time hack I promised to give a few notes 
upon the above. Now there are a very large 
number of Roses which receive a silver or bronze 
medal during the season, the majority of them 
being presented for the best bloom at various 
exhibitions held under the rules of, and affiliated 
with, the National Rose Society. These would 
make far too long a list, and as the N.R.S. hold 
a southern, a northern, and also a metropolitan 


Tub great value of our fruit-trees as flowering exhibition of their ow’n annually, at which the 
plants is hardly recognised as it should be. The whole kingdom is more or less represented, I 


illustration shows that the Pear-tree is 
beautiful as any shrub gro' 
houses for tho sake of the blo< 


[uite os will confine myself to the medal blooms at these. 


qy 

on walls and However 
looms alone, and it may be coil 


poor either of those grand Rose show 
affectively, it is obvious that the best 


is needless to say that the fruit which is avail- or medal blooms must always lie good, seeing 
able in autumh would be acceptable to most that from 3,000 to 6,000 show flowers are staged, 
people. There are, of course, objections which and these practically selected from the whole of 
are patent to the use of fruit-trees in the front the rosaries in England and the best in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. Let us tako 
the Teas and Noisettes first. The 
best Teas in the whole of the 
classes at the three shows, one 
from the amateur and another 
from the trade classes at each, 
were— 

Catherine Mermet, the Bride, 
Innocente Pirola, Madame Hoste, 
and Maman Cochet twice. The 
first-named was sent out as long 
ago as 1869, and the last on the 
list was introduced to the public 
only in 1893. Maman Cochet 
was successful both early and late 
in the season, first at Reading 
and then at (Jlverstone. It is 
one of the most perfect Roses 
grown ; always good in size and 
form, clear carmine for ground 
colour, suffused with salmon- 
yellow. In growth it much 
resembles our old favourite 
Catherine Mermet, and is equally 
sweet-scented. Maman Cochet 
is the best Tea Rose sent out in 
1893, and, indeed, for many 
years previous. It is quite hardy, 
and also a most excellent pot 
Rose. Catherine Mermet is 
always good, and is too well- 
known to need many words from 
me. A light flesh and rose may 
ljest describe the colour ; it is a 
largeand perfectly-formed flower, 
and never throw's a bloom that is 
useless. 

The Bride is an almost pure 
white sport from this, having a 
distinct tinge of vellow' during 
its early stages, but gradually 
becoming whiter. In every other 
respect it is identical w'ith the 
preceding variety. 

Madame Hoste is also a sport 
from an old and well - tried 
favourite. It originated from 
Anna Olivier, a Rose introduced 
in 1872, and is a beautifully clear 
lemon-yellow*. In shape it is 
always perfect. Every bud is 
useful from the first, or will grow 
into a large bloom. Both this and 
Anna Olivier are varieties that 
•and flowers from a perfect little bud 
that woulcT have been excellent for a coat-flower. 
This is a most useful quality, so many of our 
large show Roses being of no particular beauty 
until quite full blown. 

Innocente Pirola is almost twenty years 
old, and if it were not for its unfortunate 
tendency to mildew would be one of the very 
best Teas w’e have. The blooms are always 
good, its habit is all that can be desired, and 
seldom without a flower. The colour is a clear 
creamy-white, sometimes having a richer and 
almost pink shade towards the centre. All of 
the five winning Teas have bold, upright 
growth, and carry their blossoms upon long, 
stiff stems. If I had to choose three for garden 
work, independent of the exhibition box, my 
selection would be Mme. Hoste, Maman Cochet, 
and Catherine Mermet. 

Hybrid Perpetuals and H. Teas. 

There are six medals given for Roses from the 
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Pear-tree Jargonelle In bloom on Sir Philip Crompton's house, 
Merr ion -square, Dublin. 


of town houses, but the same objections in some 
degree would apply to the use of flowers, which 
are often stolen or ruthlessly destroyed, and if 
given full weight to, these considerations would 
put an end to forecourt gardens. Even though 
much of the fruit be carried away, some at all 
events will remain to reward the grower. Such 
a tree as that on Sir Philip Crompton's house 
is worth grow ing for the bloom alone. 


Plum Jefferson.—I do not think this 
Plum 18 grown nearly so much as it deserves, as 
either for dessert or for cooking I do not think 
it has a rival. No Plum that 1 know makes 
such lovely jam as this, being preferable to that 
from Green Gage. As a cropper it cannot be 
excelled, not even by Victoria. Well-managed 
trees growing against an east wall never fail to 
give a full crop of handsome fruit without the 
trouble of thinning.—E. 
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abovo classes under the same conditions as 
explained in the early part of those notes. 
Here, again, we have one variety winning two, 
thus limiting our list to live names. 

Her Majesty won both at the Crystal Palace 
and at Ulverstone. This Rose has been in grand 
form all through the season. It is of tremen¬ 
dous growth, and when established and not 
over-pruned blooms exceptionally free. We have 
no larger bloom, nor a more perfect one when 
in proper condition. The colour is a clear 
satiny rose, most telling and showy. When 
clear from mildew the foliage is particularly 
handsome and bright. 

Duchesse de Morny is the oldest Rose that 
won this year. It was introduced as long ago as 
1863. A large flower, delicate light rose, with 
a silvery reverse to each petal. A grand garden 
Rose, especially in the autumn. 

A. K. Williams is a frequent winner. The 
form is most perfect, size 
good, and when fresh 
we have no more bril¬ 
liant carmine-red than 
this. It is very free- 
flowering and sweetly 
scented. 

Victor Hugo is 
another intensely bright 
Rose. Deep and dark 
crimson, shaded with 
maroon that soon 
changes to purple. It 
is a most glowing colour, 
and every flower comes 
perfect. 

Kaiserix Augusta 
Victoria is a Hybrid 
Tea of great promise. 

It blooms very freely, 
and is of a beautifully 
clear but pale prim rose - 
yellow. 

These are the ten 
medal Roses of the year, 
as exhibited at the three 
chief Rose-shows of the 
season. It is the first 
time that all can be re¬ 
commended for general 
culture, there being no 
indifferent growers, such 
as Margaret Boudet, 

Horace Vemet, Sou¬ 
venir d’Elise, and Cleo¬ 
patra, but all producing 
good plants and plenty 
of flower. The two most 
useful H. Perpetuals are 
A. K. Williams and Her 
Majesty; the half-dozen 
selected from this list 
may be depended upon 
to give a good variety 
in colour and form, no 
matter what the season 
may be. P. U. 


Climbing' Roses 
for wall.— Can you 
mention six of the best 
Climbing Roses to train 


may be noted. The silvery Centaurea is not as 
a rule raised from seed, but it sometimes happens 
the batch or part of the batch of seedlings 
has something special about it ; the plants may 
be of a clearer white, the foliago may be finer or 
more deeply serrated, and so it is deemed advis¬ 
able to perpetuate the stock. Cuttings of this 
Centaurea should be slipped off with a heel, no 
more trimmingbeingdone than isabsolutely neces¬ 
sary, and then inserted singly in a compost of 
three parts leaf -soil and one of sand in 3-inch pots. 
They only require just enough water through 
the winter months to prevent the foliage from 
withering. If there is any evidence of the 
presence of the leaf-boring maggot on Mar- 
erites only the very tips of the shoots should 
taken ; it is better to put in a cutting only 
I £ inch in length than to include leaves that are 
| furnished with the small swellings that indi¬ 
cate the presence of the maggot, or, at any rate, 
the maggot in embryo. 
Scented flowers, or 
rather flowers with 
scented foliage, do not 
strike very readily if 
the growth is hard, and 
if only a small stock is 
required, it is as well to 
lift a few old plants 
which, if put into heat 
in spring, will yield an 
abundance of cuttings ; 
this will apply to Aloy- 
sias and to all the 
scented Pelargoniums. 
Writing of lifting re¬ 
minds one that there 
are certain inmates of 
the flower garden—as 
Paris Daisies in variety 
and the Marguerite sec¬ 
tion of Carnations— 
that if taken from the 
open ground and potted 
will give a nice display 
right through the au¬ 
tumn months.—E. 

Monster and 
miniature Cactus 
Dahlias.— Your cor¬ 
respondent, 44 J.,” 
writes on page 393, 
complaining that many 
of our Cactus Dahlias 
have bloom of much too 
large a size, and that 
flowers of a more re¬ 
fined, light,andfeathery 
style are required. This 
want appears to be felt 
by many, judging from 
the numerous inquiries 
I annually receive for 
such flowers, and, acting 
on this, I have for 
several years been try¬ 
ing to produce a class 
that would fulfil this 
object, and I am pleased 
to say that I am re¬ 
warded by a splendid 
little gem, which I 
have named 44 Aurora.” 
This was exhibited on 
September 4th and 5th 
at the National Dahlia 
Show at the Crystal 
Palace, and received 
a first-class certificate. I may say that besides 
44 Aurora ” I have other miniature varieties 
under trial, which will in due time be heard of 
and distributed. But at the same time I must 
remind “,J.” that the large-blooming varieties 
are still, and will be, in great demand for 
exhibition purposes, and therefore while we are 
trying to produce these beautiful little miniature 
varieties we must at the same time still go on 
trying our utmost also to further improve the 
large-blooming varieties. I send you herewith 
a box of blooms of “ Aurora ” for your 
inspection.—J. Green. 

* # * A wry interesting and pretty flower, well 
worthy of a trial; the colour very good. — Ed. 

Symphyandra Kaufmannl is a pretty biennial 
Belltiower. In habit of (growth ami blooming it much 
resembles a Canterbury Bell. The flowers are ivory- 
white, large ami bell-shaped, less expanded at the mouth 
than those of Campanulas, but disposed in a graceful 
branched pyramid about 1 foot high. It is quite hardy. 
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against a brick wall 
5£ feet high, with wire 
trellis on the top, mak i ng 
it another 3 feet ? The 
wall faces south-west. 

—I. M. R. 

*** William Allen Richardson \ULUII^O/| 
LTd6al (metallic-red and copper), Aim^e Vibert 
(white), Reine Marie Henriette (deep red), Mme. 
Chauvry (salmon and yellow), and Bouquet d'Or 
(deep buff), are all excellent. 

Climbing: Roses for cool green¬ 
house. —Kindly name one or two of the best 
climbing Roses for growing in a cool greenhouse ? 
—I. M. R. 

*** William Allen Richardson (orange), Mare- 
chal Niel (golden-yellow), Climbing Niphetos 
(pure white), and Climbing Perle des Jardins 
(deep yellow). Reine Marie Henriette is a 
splendid red Rose for your purpose and comes 
very bright under glass. 

Ayrshire Rose.— Two and a half years 
ago I put in the garden what I was told was a 
piece of a climbing Rc^e-tree. It grew, and 
some of it is now srfeet high, xnd, now. I am 

Digitizer 


Foxgloves and Campanulas. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert. 


(orange),! that may be produced by the use of bold, hardy 
1 flowers in suitable positions in the grounds ami 
garden. It speaks for itself, and tho only thing 
that need be said is that it is a matter for regret 
that such fine pictures are not more frequently 
to be seen. 


Rc^p-tree. It mow, 


Propagating: hardy plants. 

ome of the increased use of herba 


One out¬ 
come of the increased use of herbaceous and 
annual subjects is the yearly lessening of labour 
in tho matter of the autumn propagation of 
tender plants, and they are now in many places 
so thinly represented that a very small stock 
from which a few more can be taken in early 
spring is all that is required, the propagator 
naturally paying special attention to any parti¬ 
cular colour which has been favourably received 
and which is likely to bo wanted in increased 
numbers another year. There are also one or 
two things demanding special attention which 


informed that it is only a Brior-sucker. Will | 
you kindly tell me in your pages if this is correct, 
as I do not want to destroy it before being quite 
sure ?— Disappointed. 

%* The piece you enclose is not the common 
hedge Brier, but one of the rampant climbing 
Ayrshires. It is of very little use, and we 
would dig it out and put in one of the following 
varieties : Crimson Rambler, W. Allen Richard¬ 
son, L’ldeal, Miss Olegg, Aimee Vibert, or 
Alister Stella Gray. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FOXGLOVES AND CAMPANULAS. 
Here is another illustration, from a photograph 
sent by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert, of Lanscombe 
House, Torquay, showing the admirable effects 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

GALL-MITES (PHYTOPTIDiE). 

This family of mites—unlike the red-spider and 
bulb-mites which I have already mentioned in 
this series of articles—cause the unusual growth 
of that part of the plant which they attack. 
Some kinds live in the buds of plants, and by 
their method of feeding on the undeveloped leaves 

8 re vent the buds from opening profusely. 

'thers cause the edges of the leaves on which 
they feed to curl and regularly roll over, so as to 
form a most efficient shelter for the mites. 
Others, again, feed on the leaves in such a 
manner that galls of various shapes are the 
result. These mites are very small, being hardly 
visible without a magnifying-glass ; yet some 
species do a very considerable amount of injury 
to the plants. The work of one species is 
familiar to most persons in the bunches of twigs 
so commonly seen in Birch-trees, which are often 
mistaken for birds’ nests, and are known as 
witches’ brooms. These tangled masses of twigs 
are caused by colonies of one of these little mites 
(Phytoptus betulinus). The mites attack a bud, 
which, instead of forming a long shoot, which 
it would otherwise have done, grows in a very 
stunted manner, tho buds on which are con¬ 





Gall-mites. 

sequently much closer together than they would 
be on an ordinary shoot ; these are also attacked 
so that they do not sprout profusely, and the 
witch’s broom thus began soon grows. The 
species which do the most harm are the Black 
Currant-mite (Phytoptus ribis) and the Nut- 
mite (Phytoptus coryli). They both attack the 
plants in the same manner, infesting the buds, 
which swell, but never open properly (Fig. 5); 
those on the Currants sometimes Become almost 
globular, and often every bud on a shoot is 
rendered blind by these mites. When bushes 
are badly attacked the shoots on which most of 
the buds are infested should be cut off anti at 
once burnt. If only a few buds are blind they 
should be gathered and burnt. The bushes 
should be syringed after the fruit is gathered 
with 3 lb. of sulphuret of lime, and 1J lb. of 
soft-soap, well mixed and added to 10 gallons of 
water ; or 1 lb. of soft-soap, the extract from 
i lb. of Quassia-chips to 10 gallons of water ; or 
soft-soap 1 pint, boiling water 1 quart, paraffin- 
oil 2 quarts, thoroughly churned or beaten up 
together for a quarter of an hour, and again 
when the leaves have fallen. The leaves should 
be collected from under the bushes and burnt, 
as they may harbour the mites. As soon as the 
leaves are off the shoots should be cut back as 
far as practicable, 
be as w*ll to remove 
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Currants are far more oftenattacked than the Rod 
and White kinds. The various species which 
form galls may be found on moat forest and 
orchard trees, and on Clover, Salvias, and 
Strawberry plants. They are seldom in such 
numbers as to materially injure the plants or 
trees. The leaves of the common Maple may 
frequently be found studded with little rounded 
red galls, resembling small coral beads, and the 
leaves of Sycamores and Limes are often covered 
with long, pointed excrescences, commonly 
called nail-galls (Figs. 8, 9, 10). These galls are 
all formed by mites belonging to the genus 
Phytoptus. Other species roll up the edges of 
Beech and Whitethorn leaves (Figs. 11, 12, 13). 
Quickset hedges are sometimes attacked in 
this way for several yards together, the 
edges of nearly every leaf being rolled 
up, giving that part of the hedge a 
very strange effect. The plants thus attacked 
must suffer considerably ; but it is obvious that 
no insecticide can be made to reach them, so 
that picking off and burning the affected parts 
is the only way of destroying them unless their 
winter quarters could be found. It is most 
probable, however, that a good syringing with 
one of the mixtures mentioned above just before 
the leaves fall might be beneficial, as the mites 
must quit the loaves before they fall and lav 
their eggs on or in the buds. These mites all 
resemble one another very closely. They are so 
minute and tender that mounting them for 
examination is by no means easy, and it is very 
questionable how many different kinds there 
are, but it is probable that each different kind 
of gall is made by a different species. These 
mites are long and narrow', tapering from near 
their heads to their tails, which are Bent down¬ 
wards and end in two suckers. Unlike nearly 
all the other mites, they have only three pairs 
of logs instead of four, which are placed just 
behind the head (Figs. G and 7). They are 
milky-white in colour, and about 1-100th of an 
inch in longth. G. S. S. 


Punctured Oak-tree.— The trunk of a 
fine Oak-tree in my grounds is much punctured 
with large, black-looking round holes about the 
size of a sixpence. The bark is gone for some 
little distance bolow these holes, and the 
exposed surface black also, and from one or 
more holes a sticky, resinous substance is 
exuding. Can this be caused by tho ravages of 
the goat-moth-caterpillar, and what steps can I 
take to prevent further injury to the tree?— 
R. H. 

If the holes in your Oak-trees were made 
by an insect, we imagine the caterpillars of the 
goat-moth are the culprits, but we do not under¬ 
stand why the bark just below' the holes should 
be gone ; the caterpillars w'ould not have done 
it. Try to reach the caterpillar with a pointed 
wire, or push as much tow or cotton-wool, 
steeped in paraffin or tar, into the hole as you 
can, and close the entrance with a plug of clay. 

Elm-trees affected with disease.— 

In accordance with your directions, kindly given 
in Gardening of August *29tli, concerning above 
trees, I beg to say several have been examined. 
I enclose pieces of the roots; large piece w’as 
from a tree very much affected, and w'as covered 
with a thin fungus ; smaller piece from root in 
quite initial stage of disease, scarcely perceptible, 
as if a small white cancer were running through 
it. How can this be prevented ? Roots have 
been left open to the air since. Soil round them 
is quite dry. Would sulphur be of any use ? 
If so, how could it be used ?—Co. Kerry. 

The roots of your trees are evidently 
attacked by a fungus. At present only the 
mycelium or spawn is visible, but probably the 
spore-bearing parts will soon appear, w'hich may, 
more or less, resemble a Mushroom in shape, or 
be comparatively solid and stand out from the 
tree like a bracket, or take the form of 
a thick encrustation, according to tho kind 
of fungus. As these fungi spread from 
the roots of one tree to those of another 
when trees are growing near together, 
it has been recommended to cut a ditch 
round the affected trees to prevent the disease 
spreading. The fungi do not penetrate very 
deep down. We are afraid no fungicide would 
be of any use, but the Bordeaux mixture, made 
as follows, could do no harm : Dissolve 3 lb. of 
powdered copper sulphate in h gallon of hot 


water in an earthen or wooden vessel. Slake 
1 J lb. fresh lime in \ gallon of w'ater; strain, 
and add 10 gallons of water, then pourin the 
solution of copper sulphate, and keep it well 
mixed. 


Late flowers.— It is not often that one gets 
such a capital second display on the Phloxes, 
but after partially taking out the first central 



flower-spike there was a heavy downpour of 
rain that thoroughly set the plants on the move 
again, the development of back spikes and 
lower growths was rapid, and the season ha,* 
been at once continuous and well sustained. 
This practice of prolonging the season by the 
removal of the first flower-spike is always advis¬ 
able in the case of many herbaceous plants. One 
does not always care to sacrifice a fine spike of 
Scarlet Lobelia, but when by so doing half a 
score of smaller spikes are quickly developed, 
tho sacrifice is hardly regretted; The result of 
a proceeding of a somewhat similar nature may 
also be carried out at the present time in the 
case of the dwarf clumps of Chrysanthemum 
uliginosura. On the ordinary border plants 
flowering well at 4 feet are much more service¬ 
able than if they were nearly twice the height, 
and the sturdy habit prevents the necessity of 
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staking or tying. This Chrysanthemum ami 
also such white-flowering Starworts as Aster 
ptarmicoides, Harpur Crewe, and Purity (espe¬ 
cially the last-named) will be found very valuable 
at this season if white flowers are wanted in 
quantity for harvest festivals or home decora¬ 
tion. If lon£i during their large 
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spikes of flowers are cut in various lengths ami 
placed in pots of damp soil, they will mix well 
with almost any kind of foliage, and the special 
value of tho Stanvorts lies in the fan I 
whilst the long branches can bo used for bold 
grouping, all tho side shoots will come in for 
smaller work, such as in window-sills, choiin¬ 
stalls, etc. -4 propos of the question of foliage 
for such work, I may mention that if the supply 
of house plants is somewhat scanty, substitutes 
can be found in long shoots of the Bamboos, also 
of the tall Water Reed and the Bulrush.—E. 


LILIES IN THE WILD GARDEN. 

Lilies, with their graceful form and the j 
exquisite contour and colouringof their blossoms, 
may well be said to be never out of place in the 
flower-garden, but there are few who will deny 
that to the artistic eye their value is much 
enhanced by immediate surroundings. In a 
clump of Lilies stifily tied to an obtrusive stake, 
that rears its unlovely head a good six inches 
above the topmost bud, the flowers, though 
beautiful in themselves, lose half their charm by 
reason of their obvious condition of bondage ; 
but let them be growing in a sheltered nook, 
where they may sway with the zephyrs in unfet¬ 
tered freedom, their lissome grace accentuated 
by drooping Acanthus leaf, blue-green Funkia, 
or spreading Pansy tufts, and their loveliness 
becomes absolutely satisfying—lit theme for 
poet and for painter. Perhaps the Lily that 
lends itself most readily to formal grouping is 
that universal favourite, the white flower of the 
Madonna. Who, at limes, has not chanced upon the 
sweet old garden of the song, where “There were 
rows of stately Lilies,’' emblems of vestal purity, 
whose fragrant breath sanctified the soft airs 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


ciation was held on Tuesday evening, 10th 
August. In the absence of the President, Mr. 
1). B. Crane presided. After tho minutes of the 
two previous meetings had been read and con¬ 
firmed, tho selection of Messrs. Allison, W. E. 
Bunclark, and Dr. Shackloton as Judges for 
tho evening was made. It was pleasing to note 
that fourteen new members wore elected, making 
between one hundred and ten and one hundred 
and twenty new members for the year—a 
capital record. 

It was mentioned that Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, had offered a trophy for eighteen 
varieties of Daffodils, three blooms of each 
variety, to be won three times in all before 
becoming the absolute property of the winner. 

Mr. John Wright was unable, unfortunately, 
to give his lecture on “ Small Fruits,” and the 


ago. He mentioned some of these old varieties, 
such as Ardwell Gem, Archie Grant, Countess 
of Hopetoun, and other well-known sorts, as 
still holding their own among the large number 
of recent additions. The beautiful sweet- 
scented miniature variety, “Violetta,” he much 
admired, and he intended planting a long border 
quite 200 jnrds in length with it. He said the 
Tufted Pansy should not be planted in the 
same soil two years in succession, as this 
accounted for so many plants going wrong in 
the summer. He did not advocate autumn 
planting, but thought that tho best system was 
to root cuttings in a cold frame, only placing 
the frame-light on in very wet or extremely 
cold weather. He believed in deep cultivation, 
at all times incorporating good manure. For 
spring planting the soil should be turned up in 
a rough state, and allowed to remain thus all 
through the winter. Previous to planting do 
not dig this over again, but just fork it over 
lightly and level it. Mr. B. G. Sinclair men¬ 
tioned varieties which had succeeded well 
with him in his Highgate-road garden. Ho con¬ 
sidered “ Lady Isabel ” one of the earliest and 
the best. Mr. J. Bateinan spoke of the late 
Rose season and its disastrous effects upon 
Roses. It had been the w'orst time he has 
knowm during his experience of about twenty 
years. Mr. Baxter, Woking, said the Tufted 
Pansies exhibited by him that night had received 
no artificial watering. He also recommended 
deep cultivation, and tho frequent use of the 
hoe between tho plants. By these means the 
use of water was to a large extent avoided. 

A capital exhibition of plants, cut-flowers, 
vegetables, and fruits was made at one end of 
the room, the effect of the display being very 
bright and pleasing. A silver-gilt medal was 
recommended for a grand group of plants, etc., 
in which were noticed some freely-flowered 
specimens of Lilium speciosum. This came from 
Mr. B. G. Sinclair. Tuberous Begonias in pots 
as well as in a cut state were largely shown. 
Tufted Pansies were exhibited in large numbers, 
proving the hold those beautiful hardy flowers 
have upon amateur gardeners. Mr. J. J. 
Sheldon, S. Woodford, was placed first in the 
novices’ class, Mr. Needs, Woking, securing 
premier honours in the chief class with some of 
the finest flowers ever staged in London* 


Lilies in the wild garden. 


knocked out, in the ground, letting the top be 
about H inches below T the surfaco of the soil. 
Planted in these barrels the Lily roots will be 
free from usurpation of the soil by their 
neighbours for a considerable period. 

S. W. F. 


Venldium calendulaceum tnav be grown as u 
I half-hardy annual, or propagated by cuttings in autumn, 

J hut in any case it i« a brilliant summer flower. Masses of 
| it make a superb effect with hundreds of single orange- 
i yellow, Marigold-like blossoms fully out in the bright sun. 
It not only flowers profusely, but lasts long, spreading over 
the ground and blooming as it grows. 

Prunella Webblana is a distinct addition, and a 
first-class rock plant. It will make a charming companion 
to P. grandiflora. Its flowers arc much larger than those 
of P. grandiflora and in striking contrast as regards colour. 
They are of a deep violet-blue shade and borne in crowded 
heads on short erect stems. 

Francoa appendiculata.— For the last ten years 
i have grown this Francoa in the open border. With me 
the foliage dies down yearly; mau.v of the crowns are 
killed, too, during the winter in spite of a mulching of 
half-rotten manure put over them in the autumn. It is, 
however, of such free growth that in the spring those 
plants not killed quickly revive and bear pleasing flower- 
spikes freely.—E. 

" Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Prior 5d .; post free, 8d. 

“ The Garden ” Monthly PartB.— This jotimal 
it published in neatlu bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is ntost suitable /or 
reference previous to the issue of the hcilf-yearly volumes. 
Price Is.; post Jrtt, Is. 8d. Complete set of volumes of Tu r 
Gahdks from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eiyht 
volt., price, cloth, 

"Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— 77ns 
journal it published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 


years. In many gardens, in order to ensure a 
good yearly display of these two handsome 
Lilies a fresh consignment of bulbs is purchased 
annually. This fact, however, should not deter 
amateurs from experimenting -with them. The 
old Orange Lily (L. crocoum) of stalwart growth, 
which is able, when once established, to 
fend for itself, increases in beauty year by 
year, and the buff Lilium excelsum, also known 
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Questions. —Querist and stnswert am inserted in 
Gardsniko free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for theur guidance, AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbudir, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
sn mind that, as GARonnua has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of dale, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such asesmnot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Ofttge us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrmdi« 
should mention tfe number in which they appeared. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are mvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

1681. —Elcheverlas (Hardy).— They must be kept 
from frost, but otherwise cool And nearly dry. They are 
not hardy. 

1682. — Coleus (Hardy). —Repot the Coleuses at once. 

You will not keep them through the winter in a lower 
temperature than 60 degs. * 

1583.—Propagating Lobelias (Hardy).— Pot up 
some of the healthiest plants, keep in the greenhouse in 
winter, and strike cuttings in spring in heat. 

1684. — CeanothuB ((?.).—You may move the Oeano- 
thus now. Better prune it back a little to reduce the 
demand upon the roots. It requires a warm situation. 

1685. —MovingLiliumspeciosum (W. Kirbey).— 
The bulbs of Lilium speciosum may be moved any time 
when the growth is ripe, before they commence to grow 
again. 

1586. - -Carnation seed (X. Y. Z.\— Seed saved from 
single Carnations is of no use, except to produce what are 
known to hawkers as Jacks, with which they deceive the 
unwary. 

1687. —Bulrushes (O. T.y—The easiest way to get 
up a bed of Bulrushes will be to get some roots and plant 
in the edge of the water. They grow best in muddy ponds 
and streams. 

1688. — Failure of Damsons (E. S. A).—The failure 
of the Damsons is due to the severe drought, accompanied 
by an attack of insects (thrips). The latter have given 
trouble in many districts this season. 

1689. — Treatment of fruit-trees (Sussex).—Lift 
the trees carefully, and replant. This will prune the roots 
sufficiently, and at the same time give an opportunity to 
change the direction of those roots which are going down. 

690.—Heavy-cropping Gooseberries (E. C., 
Burtlem).— Market growers do not grow many sorts of 
Gooseberries. The best for your purpose will be Crown 
Bob, Whitesmith, Industry, Berry's Early Kent, and Green 
and Bed London. 


1691. — Orange - plants (Orange).— The seedling 
plants are probably young Oranges. Grow them on in 
pots till the stems are as thick as a Cedar-pencil. Then 
get some one to graft or bud them. They will be a long 
time before they produce flowers or fruit if not grafted. 

1692. — Wild plants and flowers (E. B.).— Cran¬ 
berries will do almost anywhere in most places; but they are 
not effective in any way in the landscape. It is best to 
trust to native Heaths and to such shrubs as Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and others that are hardy in the district. 

1593.— Bedding plants (Hardy).—The old stock 
plants of Alternantnera and Iresine must have heat, not 
less than 66 degs. to 60 degs. at night Mesembryanthe- 
mums will do in the greennouse. It is not too late‘to take 
cuttings, if you have a warm-house or pit to root them in. 


1594.— Seeds of Sweet Pea (Sweet Pea).—As soon 
as the pods are ripe, gather them and lay them in a dry, 
ally place to dry. When this is effected rub the Peas out 
and dry a little further, and then place in bags. Some 
may be sown next month to stand the winter and flower 
early in spring. 

1695.— Saving Oabbage-seeds (Sussex).— It is too 
late to Bave seeds this season now, bnt some of the old 
stems of the kind you want seeds from may be allowed to 
stand, and if they pass through the winter all right the 
seeds will ripen early. Otherwise, some of the earlv plants 
next spring must be left. 

1596.— Belladonna Lilies (J. C ).—Belladonna Lilies 
require very free drainage, warmth, and sunshine. The 
foot of a south wall or along the front of a forcing-house is 
a good place. You appear to have missed the right treat¬ 
ment. See an article which appeared in Gardknixq a few 
weeks back on this subject. 


1597. —Tulips fOP cutting (B.). — La Candeur 
fwhite) and Yellow' Rose (yellow) are double Tulips. The 
first named does not force well; it is apt to come blind 
in strong heat. Single Tulips force best, Queen Victoria, 
Chrysolora, Art us, Vermilion Brilliant, Proserpine, and 
the Van Thols come early. 

1598. — Green-fly on Maiden-hair (A. F. B.).— To 
kill green-fly on Maiden-hair Ferns vaporise with 
nicotine. Fumigation with Tobacco woukl injure the 
young fronds. If you cannot vaporise, dip the plants in 
a Quassia bath made by boiling Ouassia-chipi attherateof 
3 oz. to the gallon of waf 


1599.— Garden in chalky district (Saif).— Where 
the subsoil is chalk, cow or pig-manure will be best. 
Anything in the shape of soil or compost will be useful to 
deepen the staple. Charred garden rubbish may be added 
with advantage to the bulb l«ds. Nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia may be used in small quantities. 


Dowager Duchess or Marlborough, Duchess of Bedford, 
Etienne Levet, Florence Paul, Gioire Lyonnaise, Jeannie 
Dickson, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, La France, Mabel 
Morrison, Margaret Dixon, Mrs. J. Laing, Paul N6ron, 
Pride of Waltham, Gioire do Dijon, Siinateur Vaisse, 
Thirfese Levet, Violette Bouyer, Ulrich Brunner. 


1600.—Failure of Fuchsias (Desirous). — The 
worms present in the soil and the change of conditions 
under which growth is made would account for the 
collapse. Give the plants a soaking of lime-water to settle 
the worms. If you could transfer the plants to clean pots 
of the same size that will help them. The chances are 
the soil is sour. 


1601. — Yuccas (L.).—Yuccas will grow in any good 
soil, and almost any aspect, though they will flower best in 
the sunshine. Some kinds, such as Alamentosa and 
flaccida, flower annually ; but they are not so imposing in 
appearance as gloriosa and recurva. But these may go 
several years without flowering—in fact, they will not 
flower till they have built up strong growth. 

1602. — Brown scale on Palms (A. F. B.).— The 
brown scale is much more difficult to get rid of than 
green-fly. Sponge the Palms with strong soapy water, 
but do not let the soapy water run dbwn into the centre 
of the plants, or It will do harm. Dissolve 2 oz. of soft- 
soap in a gallon of hot water, and add a wineglassful of 
paraffin. Mix the soap and paraffin first before adding the 
boiling water. 


1603.— Passion-flowers (Abercrombie). —Can the 
Passion-flowers that have been potted on to the full limit 
be planted out? That would be the best treatment. If 
this cannot be done you may carry them on for some time 
by using rich top-dressings and liquid-manure. Passion¬ 
flowers are propagated by cuttings, which strike easily 
under glass, or by seeds. Cuttings make the best plants, 
as seedlings are longer before they flower. 


1604 — Fuchsias infested with Insect pests 

(M. S. T.).— The Fuchsias have been attacked by thrips. 
What with dipping and syringing you have probably 
cleared off the insects, but the mischief will hardly be 
righted this season, and unless the Azaleas are dipped and 
syringed, there will always be a new stock of insects to 
spread over the house. Vaporising with nicotine is a 
most easy and excellent way of destroying insects. 


1605. — Lilias in tha opan ( E. G. ).—All the varieties 
of L. speciosum named may be grown in the open ground, 
and you could also have Lilium tigrinum spfendens, the 
white L. c&ndidum, L. longifiorum, L. canadense, 
L. Henryi, L. umbellatum, L. croceum, L. superbum (the 
beautiful Swamp Lily), but this must have a half-shady 
moist place, and L. auratum. This will be sufficient to 
start with, and they will need no winter protection. 

1606. — Holly hedge (B. W. 1—You must improve the 
soil before Hollies will thrive in it. The best plan will be 
to take the plants up, thoroughly prepare the site, mixing 
the manure with the soil, and then replant, and afterwards 
mulch with manure. Cow-manure will be beat for your 
sandy soil If you cannot take the plants up, then man¬ 
ure the surface in the best manner possible. A mulch 
under any circumstances will be very desirable, to be 
repeated annually till the plants are growing freely. 

1607. — Soil for Roses (Isinglass).— We should not 
use the soil from Tomato-houses for pot-Roses. Growing 
in a small, confined space, Roses should have the very best 
soil obtainable—good turfy-loam, with some old manure 
and a little bone-meal. But the soil from the Tomato- 
house may be used in part for making the borders. We 
should have half fresh loam, and make up the other 
from the Tomato and Cucumber-houses in about equal 
portions. 

1608. — Heating? small greenhouse (T. s. L.).— 
Gas would be satisfactory if the apparatus is fixed by a 
competent man. It would be a little more expensive than 
oil, but would give less trouble, and would, on the whole, 
taking all things into consideration, be as economical as 
oil when results come to be weighed up. The cost of such 
work varies in different places, and any estimate we might 
give might mislead. Better consult a gas engineer in your 
own district. 


1609.— Diseased White Lily (Neveresco).— Wash¬ 
ing Lily bulbs in paraffin is rather a drastic method. 
Digging the bulbs up and leaving them exposed to the air 
for a tune has been found beneficial. Dissolve 4 oz. of 
Gishurst compound in a gallon of water, and add half-a- 
pound of black sulphur, and dip the bulbs therein. This 
will destroy any fungus spores, but the Lilies may be 
attacked again notwithstanding, as the spores are in the 
atmosphere. 

ieio.— Heating greenhouse (W. Woods).— You do 
not say if the house is a lean-to or span-roofed. If the 
former, a 4-inch flow and return along the front will keep out 
frost, and in ordinary weather will keep up a temperature 
of 50 degs. If the house is a span-roof it will be better to 
have flow and return 2-inch pipes along both sides and one 
end ; or you would not get too much heat if the 2-inch 
pipes went all round the house. It Is mistaken economy 
to stint the pipes. 

1611. — Fungus on Tomatoes (Dianthus).— This 
fungus is causing a good deal of trouble in many places. 
We have never used the blue copperas mixture. Perhaps 
some reader who has tried it will report results. We have 
hitherto kept thiB disease at bay by syringing with the 
old mildew remedy of sulphur and lime, boiled and then 
strained, and half-a-pint used in each gallon of water. 
Some good has been done by dusting dry sulphur round 
the base of the plants. 

1612. — Treatment of Mesembryanthemums 

(Wiveliscombe). —The Mesembryanthemums are for the 
most part natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and are 
classed as dry greenhouse plants, and must be protected 
from frost in winter. M. crystallinum is the Diamond 
Ice-plant. If kept on the side of dryness in the winter 
and sheltered from frost they will lie safe. We used to 
grow these years ago, and kept them safely in cool green¬ 
house on shelves near the glass. 

1613. — Sta n da r d Roses (Hardy). —Sandy soil, with 
a subsoil of gravel, is not very suitable for Rosea Can 
you get any clay near to work into the beds? Trench in 
cow and pig-manure liberally. The following are good 
hardy Roses: Baroness Rothschild, Baron de Bonstettin, 
Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, Captain Christy, 


1614.— Orinums (L. R.).— The Crinums are mostly 
natives of warm countries, and require the temperature of 
a stove. There are a few exceptions. C. capense, for 
instance, comes from the Cape and is hardy with a muloh 
of something in winter. The bulb9 must not be dried off 
altogether, but less water will be required when resting. 
The flowers are mostly white. We are afraid you will find 
40 degs. at night too low. Keep it at the wannest end of 
the house, and fairly dry in cold weather. 

1616. —Planting rock garden around fountain 
(Ada).— Improve the pockets by working in fresh soil, and 
plant the following, or some of them: Arabis albida, 
Aubrietia Henderson i, Dry as octapetala, Campanula gar- 
ganica, C. rotundifolia alba, Erica carnea, Unaria pallida, 
Lysimachia Nummularia (Creeping Jenny), Phlox reptans, 
P. subulate, Saponaria ocymoides, Saxifragn oppositifolia, 
S. hypnoides, Bedum Ewerei, Veronica prostrata, Vinca 
elegantissima, Antennaria tomentosa, Iris reticulata. Silene 
Scliafta. 

1616.— Planting garden ( Suffolk A mateur ). —There 
are many ways of planting and all more or lees 
effective. We should suggest No. 1 to be planted with 
scu-let Tulips, edged with large yellow Crocuses. No. 2 
bed, white Hyacinth, edged with blue Crocus, or blue 
Forget-me-nots, if you prefer it. No. 3, large yellow Jon¬ 
quils, edged with Snowdrops. Narcissus in clumps might 
be planted round the borders. Lilies and Gladioli, Alstroe- 
merias, and Hyacinthus candicans might also have a 
place there. 

I®!/- -Palms dving (Sailor 1 * Wife).-The roots of 
the Palms are probably out of condition. Better examine 
and repot—about equal parts of loam and leaf-mould or 
peat, with sand enough to keep it open and sweet. Pot 
firmly, and water with care, and only when dry. There 
has probably been some irregularity in the watering. The 
Kentias are not difficult to manage If their wants are 
attended to. They are strong rooting plants, and are quite 
as likely to suffer from too Tittle water as too much, aad 
both extremes are bad. 


1618. -Standard Roses for beds (Conns).—The 
following will make a nice collection : Baroness Rothschild, 
Beauty 'of Waltham, La France, Mabel Morrison, Mme. 
Gabriel Luizet, Margaret Dixon, Marquise de Castellane, 
Charles Lefebvre, Mrs. J. Laing, MerveilledeLyon, Gioire 
de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Mrs. Paul, Sultan of Zanzibar 
S^nateur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner, Homfere, Paul N6ron, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, Marchioness of 
Exeter, Duke of Edinburgh, Lady Arthur Hill, Maurice 
Bernardin, Marie Finger. 


1619.—Erecting span-roofed forcing-house 

(A urseryman). —If your house is used for trade purposes 
in a nursery' there ought to be no difficulty in removing it 
if you wish to at the end of your term. These matters 
are usually stated in lease, but, if not, any trade fixtures 
can be removed. To be a tenant s fixture, in the ordinary 
sense, if the bricks are inserted in the ground ever so little 
and bedded in mortar, the bricks must remain, but you 
can take away the house in the same way that you could 
a garden frame if it is not fixed to a wall. 


!620:— Figs and Green Gages (H. F. C.).—The 
beet Fig for the west wall in question is the Brown Turkey. 
Hale’s Early, Stirling Castle, and Dymond are good 
Peaches. The old Green Gage, though rather small, is a 
fine-flavoured one. Guilin’s Golden Gage and Trans¬ 
parent Gage are also good. For the east wall Plums or 
Pears will be suitable. Marie Louise, Doyenne du Cornice, 
and Pi turns ton Duchesse are good Pears. Besides the 
Plums named above, Victoria, Monarch, and Jefferson are 
good. For the shaded west wall Morello Cherries would 
be suitable. 


i62L -Carnations and Picotees (N. E., Lan¬ 
cashire).—The best thing you can do is to send to Messrs. 
\eitch for a packet of their very best and rare seed, and 
raise seedlings. There are sure to be some good things 
among them, and these can be propagated by layering. 
You will then have a stock of acclimatised plants that 
will give you satisfaction. If you cannot wait for the 
seedlings, purchase the followinghalf-dozen in duplicates, or 
half-dozens if you want as many: Raby, Mrs. R. Hole, 
Uriah Pike, Gioire de Nancy (white Clove), Alice Ayres. 
Yellow Queen. ' 

1622. — Nut-trees (G. T.).— The Nut-leaf enclosed 
appears to be covered with filth, chiefly the excrement of 
insects, the product of the dry season. Nuts are different 
from fruit-trees, as their catkins will soon be showing, 
and a strong insecticide might do injury. Of course, the 
remedy should have been used when the insects first made 
the attack. No doubt the eggs of these insects are hidden 
away somewhere. Strengthen the trees with a top-dress¬ 
ing of good manure, and when the leaves fall give a sprink¬ 
ling of lime all over the bushes, and soapy water will be 
beneficial at any time. 

1623. — Artificial manures (A. E. N.).— Bone- 
meal is excellent for dressing lawns—forms a close, thick 
turf. It is also good for Roses, but you might in addition, 
or as a change, want something a little quicker in its 
action. Ichthemic guano would supply that. Horns and 
hoofs are excellent for fruit-trees ; but here again some¬ 
thing quicker to give size and colour would be desirable. 
This might be found in sulphate of ammonia, to be fiH 
during summer, and, of course, need only be given to 
those trees carrying a heavy crop. Superphosphate will 
be useful as a general manure on your heavy land. 


,.—■■ . * * wo uotfiwbni {-i omcej,— rrune 

the old trees and shrubs in a conservative spirit. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons would do in your district among the Hollies. 
Azaleas of the ponticum and mollis sections would also suc¬ 
ceed. There are many things that might be grown in the 
partially-shaded borders, including bulbs of all kinds : 
Primroses, Forget-me-nots, Pansies (tufted and others), 
Herbaceous Phloxes, Peonies in variety, Christmas Roses, 
Lilies, Anemones, Michaelmas Daisies, Centaureos (Peren¬ 
nial Cornflowers), Funkia grandiflora and others, Doroni- 
cum (Leopard’s-bane), German and other Irises, Mirautus 
in variety, Rudbcckia Newxoani, Bedum spectabile, Spinea 
venustum, etc. 
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1626.— Roses In pots (St Newton).—Better run the 
ends of the house north and south. Suitable Roses would 
be Marshal Niel, W. A. Richardson, Lamarque, LTd6aJ, 
Ma Capucine, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Sunset, Mine. 
Falcot, Papa Goutier, Princess de Hohenzollern, Safrano, 
Etoile de Lyon, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Charles, Mine. 
Cusin, General Jacqueminot. This is grown largely for 
cutting. There are two ways of improving clay land : one 
by digging up some of the clay, burning it, and spreading 
the aBhes several inches deep all over the land. The other 
is by gathering together all the ashes and other light stuff 
from every source, and working it in. The former plan 
effects an improvement at once; the latter is usually a 
work of time. 

1626.— Plant-hotue (.Vo .Yam*).—(1), The back wall 
should be 12 feet high to suit Tomatoes and Grapes. (2), 
40 feet of 3-inch pipes will hardly be enough in severe 
weather. Better nave the flow and return along back as 
shown in plan in addition. (3), Certainly the frames will 
be better and more useful heated, but the 2-inch pipe 
should be carried all round pit. (4), If the boiler and pipes 
are properly arranged a valve in each flow should 
stop all circulation. (5), The proposed erections are 
intelligently planned, and will be quite suitable for’the 
objects in view. There is no reason why you should not 
have a Vine. The shade will be grateful in summer, and 
Grapes are always acceptable. (6), Hobday’s “ Villa 
Gardening," published by Macmillan, will suit you. 


tops, or the Gishurststrong enough or insufficient quanti¬ 
ties. We would advise you to use a strong solution when 
the fruit is cleared; also after the leaf nas fallen, and 
again next February before buds burst, and give more 
moisture in dry seasons. 

1633. — Potatoes (SuAicriter).—The cause of growth is 
the moisture from heavy rainfall after much drought. 
Lift all early and second earlies at once to save growing 
out. It is too early to lift late kinds. 

1634. — Fruit-houses (A. T. B .).—We do not know 
our locality, soil, or if you intend to force. A Tomato- 
ouso is good, or a Peach-house. We could advise better 

if you gave more particulars. In the bed use such plants 
as Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, with a mixed lot of bulbs. 
Much depends upon your taste. 

1635. — Pear Beurre d’Amanlls (J. P. A.).— This 
is a very good early autumn Pear. We advise you to thin 
the top or head, and, if you can, give copious supplies of 
moisture or liquid-manure in July aod August. By 
thinning out you will get finer fruit and admit more 
light and moisture. 

1636. —Small Tomatoes ( J. wad).— We do not 
know why your Tomatoes are poor, but it seems you have 
too much root space. We prefer pots or restricted space. 
We also think your plants crowded. They would make 
less top in note. We have found Chemin Rouge, Ham 
Green, and Duke of York superior in every way. 


1627.— Culture Of Horseradish and Water¬ 
cress (Midland *).—The soil for Horseradish should be a 
deep rich loam easily worked. When the crop is taken 
the small roots not saleable and the crowns are reserved 
for planting. The ground must be deeply trenched and 
manured, and holes a foot or more deep made with a crow¬ 
bar and the sets dropped in, the holes afterwards filled up. 
Plant in rows 18 inches apart and 8 inches apart in the row. 
The cultivation of Watercress can only be economically 
carried on in the neighbourhood of a running stream. 
In such a position a series of beds can be made of 
convenient size to lay a plank across to gather the Cress. 
No great amount of excavation is required. A few inches 
of rich loam and manure placed in the bottom and cuttings 
of Cress dibbled in, and the water will do the rest. 


1628.— Queries about manure (Hots).—it the 
land is to be cropped directly the manure should be more 
or less decomposed—at any rate, not fresh ; but if the 
cropping will not be done for two or three months, then 
it does not matter how fresh the manure may be. 1, When 
used as a mulch in gummer for large-growing vegetables 
and fruit-trees it may lie fresh, but for salads and small 
things generally fresh manure is not so good. 2, When 
used as a protection in winter the littery part is the most 
useful. The short manure can be used for Mushroom-bed?. 
For mixing with potting compost, if required for immediate 
use, the manure should not be fresh. Sometimes the 
manure and loam is mixed together in alternate layers, 
the manure being fresh from the stables and the turf just 
carted in. Manure heaps should not be exposed to heavy 
rains unless they have been worked into a compost with 
garden dibrie or waste to arrest or absorb the ammonia. 


162D. —Flowers turning to the north (c. By- 

There must be some local reason for your flowers persis¬ 
tently turning to the north. They usually face the light. 
If the flowers will not stand up, change the varieties for 
those having more robust stems. The weather in some 
gardens has demoralised Dahlias, but they are coming 
better now'. If the Rose-buds do not open w r ell, they 
probably require more nourishment. Do you mulch with 
manure? As to there being a real scarlet Rose, they vary 
in colour, open bright, and then grow darker. Still, among 
so many bright Roses some may be bright enough to be 
called scarlet What do you think of Eclair, Florence 
Paul, Lord F. Cavendish, and Paul’s Cheshunt Scarlet? 
Pot up Roses for flowering in unheated house early in 
November, and pot in good loam and a little old manure. 
Those which have not been planted out may be repotted 
now if they require it, otherwise top-dress. Charles 
Lefebvre, Duchess of Bedford, Grand Mogul, Inigo Jones, 
John D. Pawle, and Sultan of Zanzibar are good dark 
Roses. 


1630.— Conifers (Constant Reader ).—The Conifers are 
a very large family, and though some of the hardiest may 
succeed a good many would fail. A good deal would 
depend upon the character of the soil and the shelter of 
the site. Your best course would be to start with a few 
of the hardiest, and then introduce others as things 
developed. The Austrian Pine (Pinus austriaca), and the 
Corsican Pine, P. Laricio, will gTow nearly even w here. 
Some of the Silver Firs may be tried, including Picea 
Nordmanniana and P. Pinsapo. If you intend growing a 
few in pots, you had better be content with the smaller 
species, such os the Cypresses, Junipers, and Arbor-vittes ; 
hut most of them should do outside in your district, but 
do not plant in a draughty place. They will grow in any 
good loamy soil; but perhaps the difficulty with you will 
be an atmospherical one, and it will be best to proceed 
cautiously, giving your attention chiefly to some of those 
named above. You may grow them in pots whilst young, 
but pot culture will not long be satisfactory, except on a 
very small scale. 


1631.— Growing Lilies (Berwickshire J.—Have the 
border trenched up and manured now with old cow- 
manure, leaf-mould, and charred garden refuse, if obtain¬ 
able. The following will be a nice selection of Lilies : 
L. candidum, L. auratutn (Golden-rayed Lily), plant as 
soon as bulbs come to hand ; L. Browni. iplant 7 inches 
deep, and place a little sandy peat round bulb ; L. bulbi- 
ferum, L. canndense (Canadian Lily), sandy soil; L. 
carnolicutn ; L. Catesbiei, work some peat and sand round 
bulb ; L. chalcedonicum (Scarlet Martagon); L. croceura 
(Orange Lily) ; L. eximium ; L. japonicum ; L. longiflorum, 
plant 7 inches deep; L. Martagon (Martagon Lily), there 
are several varieties of this Lily with various coloured 
flowers ; L. monadelphum ; L. pomponium (Turban Lily); 
L. speoiosum, there are several varieties all good—a fine 
autumn-flowering Lily ; L. tenuifolium (Tom Thumb Lily) ; 
L. testaceum ; L. tigrinum (Tiger Lily), there are several 
varieties ; L. venustum, very pretty dwarf Lily. These 
will )>e enough to start with ; others can be added i/ 
desired. Mulch with old cow-manure after planting. 


1632.— Morello Cherries Infested with In¬ 


sects (C. T. H.y— Your Morellos are one mass 


(black-fly); You have not u» 

Digitized by 


eribugh moisture 


naas of aphis 


1637. — Removing Rose and fruit-trees at 
expiration Of tenancy ( Amateur Bosarian).— 
What you mean by the question, “ Do they come under 
the head of ordinary trees ?’’ is not clear, but the tenant of 
a house and garden has no right at the expiration of his 
tenanev to remove Rose and fruit-trees, even though they 
were planted by himself. 

1638. — Manuring Vines (T. /.).—it is not the 
season to manure Vines. The canes, to start in March, 
should be at rest now, and they cannot absorb food when 
at rest. The best time to manure is when growing freely, 
and we advise you to mix the manure with soil—not use it 
in a crude state. You will do more harm than good—in 
fact, we do not advise it for pots, and for borders give it 
sparingly if the border is small. 

1630.— Colour for a back wall for grouping 
Chrysanthemums (T. G .).—You could not do better 
than use for a back wall a rich green-coloured material, 
although, if you group your plants in the usual manner 
observed at exhibitions, the use of this material is quite 
unnecessary. If you intend to break away from the orthodox 
fashion, and stage an exhibit quite new in its formation, 
you should And the colour here prescribed a most suitable 
one. 

1640. — Repotting Roses.— Kindly tell me if Tea 
Roses in pots require repotting every year, and if so when 
is the best time ? Acting upon your advice last year, I 
lifted and potted six which did not succeed in the garden, 
and was rewarded by a nice lot of bloom in my oold house. 
—J. Prarck. 

Alternate year* will be ojten enough for repotting 
Rote*, but each season they may have a dressing of strong 
•oil , after removing a* much of Use old oompott at you can 
without injury to Oie root*. 

1641. —Deformed Ar&lla leaves.— Gould you tell 
me what disease it is that spoils my Aralias? A few hints 
would oblige. Enclosed you will And two or three leaves. 
—Novicb. 

*** The plants are in bad health. The toil it in a tour 
condition. Better repot and warm the plant* up a bit to 
push out new growth. 


NAMN8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents mutt not tend more than 6 fmitt 
(distinct kind*), and 4 plant* (distinct), at one time. 

*** Any communication* respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the panel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Oauirim Iiaur- 
TR4TRD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — A. B.— Silene inflate.- 

D. B. A .—A Rondeletia. Wedonotname varieties of florists' 

flowers.- F. F. E. K.— The Virginian Poke (Phytolacca 

decandra). The luice of the fruits is used to colour wine, 
and the young shoots are in America cooked and eaten 

like Asparagus.- Rushford.—One of the Medicares.- 

Acme.— We cannot name an indefinite number of plants 
for each sender. Below we give the names of eight of yours. 
The others must be sent again. 4, Sedum Sieboldi var.; 
6, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 8, Polypodium 
aureum ; 9, Pteris longifolia; 10, Adiantum pea a turn ; 
11, Crassula lactea; 12, Adiantum concinnum latum; 

13, Dactylis glomerata variegata.- G. Wing.— ACypripe- 

dium ; but the bloom, which you describe as “ far gone " 
when despatched, reached us in too faded a oondition to be 

identified more particularly.- W. B. JET. —It is a Rose, 

probably one of the Ayrshire or Boursaults.and will prob¬ 
ably flower when itgets thoroughly well established. Do not 
prune it in any way, except by taking out the thin wood. 

- R. T. Wood*.— We do not name varieties of florists’ 

flowers.- Mr*. Kennedy.— Viburnum Lantana (Wayfar¬ 
ing-tree).- A Very Old Subscriber.— Blue, Stenactia 

speciosa; other, a Campanula, apparently C. celtidifolia. 

- Rev. G. G. P. C.— Lychnis grandiflora.- Gratus.— 

1, Malva moschota; 2, Coronilla iberica; 3, Bend better 
specimen ; 4, Polemonium cmruleum : 5, Megasea cordi- 

folia rubra; 6, Lysimachia clethroides.- Roc.— Abelia 

rupestris. 

Names of fralts.—^. D. A.— Beurre d’Amanlis; 

see reply elsewhere.- Mrs. Turner.— Plum Pond’s 

Seedling. Pears : 1, Marie Louise ; 2, Beurrb d’Amanlis. 

- W. C. C.—l, Early Margaret; 2 and 3, Cellini; 4, 

Norfolk Beaufln ; 5, Blue Pearmain.— Mr. Seaton Taylor. 

—A, Williams’ Bon Chretien; B, Napoleon,- K. B.—l, 

Gravenstein ; 2, Worcester Pearmain ; 3, Next week ; 4 

and 6, Bad specimens.- W. S.—l, Pear too bruised and 

decayed to be named ; 2, Clapp’s Favourite ; 3, Summer 
Calvllle Rouge; 4, Not recognised ; 4, Worcester Pear¬ 
main ; 6, Cellini; 7, Colonel Vaughan ; 8, Not recog¬ 
nised ; A, Lady Apple.- F. C. G’.—Almost every Apple 

sent is distorted or malformed, and it is impossible to 
identify such fruit. If you wish Apples accurately named 
you should send two or three good specimens of each—well 
grown, average-sized fruit.- S. Paignton —Letters 


should always accompany specimens sent for naming. 
Perhaps yours is one of the lots mentioned in this list, 
received without any marks by which the sender could be 

identified.- Parcel from " Lincoln-above-Hill.’’—No 

letter accompanied this, but the sender may recognise it 
when we mention that the fruits were packed in damp 
Moss, and that a peg had been stuck in the eye of each— 
a proceeding which, inasmuch as the eye is one of the 
most important points of identification, we hope our 
readers generally will not adopt. Pears : 1, Apparently 
Brown Beurr6; 2, Decayed ; 3, Catillac. Apples : 1, Blen¬ 
heim ; 2, Lord Derby ; 3, Cellini.- Rev. If. W. Hutton. 

—It is not the Lemon Pippin, and more like the old 
English Codlin. If you obtain good, well-grown specimens 

you will probably find it to be the old English.- H. W. 

PengeUy.— We have received fruit for naming without a 
note of any kind, but with the above name printed on the 
label. Whether “ H. W. P." is the sender or not we can¬ 
not say, but the parcel has evidently been despatched 
carelessly, for several of the fruits were decayed. There 
were only single specimens of each kind, and no fewer 
than thirteen varieties. We name those which can be 
identified, but correspondents who send in this manner 
have only themselves to thank for any disappointment 
they may suffer. 2, Yorkshire Greening; 6, Norfolk 
Beaufln ; 8, Blenheim ; 9, Adam’s Pearmain ; 10, Cellini; 

11, Mank’s Codlin.- A. B. —1, Durondeau; 2, Not 

recognised ; 3, BeunrA d’Aremberg; 4, Autumn Berga- 
motte ; 6, Brown Beurr6 ; 6, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 

7, Ne Plus Meuris.- Lanson.— 1, Clapp's Favourite ; 

2, Brown Beurto. These names are given with a reserva¬ 
tion—partially decayed and stalkless fruit are not suitable 

for naming. - G. A. 11. — Apple Worcester. Pear 

Williams’ Bon Chrdtien. 


TO OORRB8PONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondent*, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

R. W., North Lincolnshire .—You should be able to get 
the Gooseberry Leveller from any good nurseryman. No 
doubt a local nurseryman would obtain it for you, if ho 
does not keep it in stock. 


BIRDS. 

Robin house (H. Ranby ).—You will find 
that ants’ eggs and meal-worms will prove a 
great attraction to Robins. You will not, how¬ 
ever, be able to keep more than one pair of these 
birds in your house, as few birds are more 
pugnacious than the Robin. In a state of 
freedom the cock Robin claims his own territory, 
which he jealously guards against the intrusion 
of one of his own species. Combats are, conse¬ 
quently, very frequent, and two nests are never 
found near each other. Birdcatchers, taking 
advantage of the quarrelsome propensities of 
this bird, place a tame Robin in the lower 
division of a trap-cage, and secure many birds, 
who readily put themselves into the trap in order 
to attack the tame bird. 

Treatment of mule Goldfinch 
(M. A. N.J .—While moulting you should 
supply your bird with nourishing food, and 
protect front cold air, draughts, and sudden 
changes of temperature. You may give some 
hard-boiled egg and bun-crumbs, and a little 
Maw-seed in addition to its ordinary diet. Put a 
little saffrpn in its drinking-water, alternated 
with a rusty nail. A piece of old mortar, a 
little salt, or a small piece of chalk may be 
given occasionally. The ordinary food should 
consist of Canary-seed, the small brown summer 
Rape (not the large black kind), a small proportion 
of Hemp-seed, Flax, Millet, and Maw-seed, and 
broken groats, such as are given to young 
chickens. A piece of cuttlefish - bone placed 
between the bars of the cage for the bird to 
peck at will tend to keep it in health. For 
green food give Groundsel, Chick weed, Lettuce, 
and Watercress, freshly gathered and in Bmall 
quantities. Do not let your bird bathe during 
its moulting so frequently as at other times, ana 
when it does have a bath take care that it is 
quickly dried again. A little newly-prepared 
bread and milk will be very much relished, 
and may be given daily during the moulting 
process. _ 

FOOD FROM GARDHN, ORCHARD, 
AND FDDLD. 


SIBERIAN CRAB APPLES FOR JELLY. 

(In reply to “ A. Peters” and “ J. M.”) 
Pick out the stems and reject all the unsound 
or speckled fruit. See that they are free from 
grit, but do not wash or peel them. Weigh the 
Apples, and allow a pint of water to each pound 
of Apples ; put them in a clean saucepan, cover 
close and boil the water and Apples until they 
are quite soft, pressing the fruit to get all the 
flavour ; strain the water off through a coarse 
piece of muslin. Measure .the juice and allow 
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a pound of best cane sugar to each pint: put the 
sugar and juice in a clean saucepan and bring it 
quickly to the boil, stirring constantly to pre¬ 
vent its burning. As soon as a little jellies 
quickly on a plate, pour into dry, hot moulds or 
gallipots ; cover while hot with paper well pasted 
with hot flour-and-water paste ; store in a cool, 
dry place. For making jam the same proportion 
of water to fruit is used, and the whole passed 
through a wire-sieve, allowing one pound of 
sugar to the pound of Apple pulp. This must 
be Boiled until a small quantity put on a cold 
plate jellies. The juice of a Lemon to each 
quart of water is an improvement to the jelly 
or jam. B. 

1449.— Grab Apple 'Jelly.— In answer to 
“ L.’s ” question, I send a recipe for Crab Apple 
jelly, which I make every year, and which is 
always thought very good, and is a deep red 
colour, very pretty for garnishing. October is 
the best month to make it, when the pips are 
ripe, as that improves the flavour. Stem and 
wipe 5 lb. Apples, boil in a preserving-pan in 
4 pints water till they break; then strain through 
a jelly-bag, and to each quart of liquid add 2 lb. 
loaf sugar, juice and rind of half a Lemon cut 
in large strips ; boil throe quarters of an hour, 
take out Lemon-peol and pot. I make two 
boilings of the fruit before I finish the jelly. It 
will keep till next day. I forgot to say that 
each Apple should be cut in two.— Erin. 

Value of Yellow Gourds.— Will you 
kindly tell me whether Yellow Gourds are fit to 
be eaten ? We have two large ones more than 
40 inches round. If they are edible, should 
they be used according to the American recipe 
for “ squash pie ?” —Carnation. 

* # # Yes; Gourds are as good for eating as 
Vegetable Marrows. Also make good preserve, 
or “squash-pie,” baked as a custard pudding. 
They will keep until Christmas if hung in a 
string bag in a cool, dark place, not damp. 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 

SALKS EVERY DAY IN LARGE & SMALL 
LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 

TWTR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

XU. at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
nearly Every Day, at 12.30, first-class consignments of 
choice HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCU8E8, NARCISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. On view morning 
of sales, and Catalogues had.___ 


BULBS. BULBS. BULBS. 

rpHE following selections will be found the 

-L cheapest and best. All are good and sound, and guaran¬ 
teed to give, every satisfaction, or money returned. 

CHRISTMAS BLOOM.—The following selected bulbs, 
carriage free, for 5s. 9d.: IS Roman Hyacinths, 24 Narcissus, 
in variety, 12 Freesias, 6 White Liiies, 12 Anemone fulgens, 
12 early Tulips, and 12 Jonquils: half quantity, 3s. 

150 EXTRA FINE SELECTED BULBS, including 24 
Hyacinths and a splendid assortment of Tulips, Crocus, Nar¬ 
cissus, Anemones, Snowdrops, Ranunculus, Iris, Freesias. 
Rcillas, Ac., suitable for growing in pots and glasses, carriage 
free, for oe. 3d.; half quantity, 3s. The best Collection over 
offered for the money. 

Catalogue, of Choice Buibs at low prices, post free . 

C. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants. 


dutch; bulbs. 

GREAT UNRESERVED SALES EVERY DAY. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

■BUL SELL by AUCTION at their Central Bale Rooms, 
87 A 68, Cheapside, E.C., EVERY DAY, at 12 o'clock, large 
consignmen ts of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and 
other bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit lar^e and 
small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted In Btamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for 12 sales.—Auction Rooms and 
Offices, 67 & 68. Cheapside, London. E.C._ 


HANNAS, named.—FARAWAY & CO. offer 

v good established plants of the best of Orozy’s varieties. 


e easy of ' 
ARAWAY 


A CO., Clifton, Bristol. 


“HUTCH BULBS.—Ant. Roozen & Son, Hoi 

U land. West of England Agent: MISS WEARY, 1, Alfred- 
gtreet. Plymouth. Catalogues post free. Prompt despatch. 


A !SK!evV’S crested native ferns.— 

xl Splendid var. List, |d. Fern Culture, 6Jd., free; IIlus- 


Splendid v 
trated, Is. Id— 


W. F. ASKEW. Borrowdale Hotel. Keswick. 


PLANTS FOR PRESENT PLANTING.—12 

I each of Sweet Williams, tall and dwarf, Compactas. 
Lupines. Canterbury Bells, and Wallflower, Blood-red, 
Feltham Dark, Primrose Dame, Stocks, Brompton, white, 
scarlet, purple, and Queen, and 12 mixed plants: 144, free, 
2s. Od. Any of above, Is. fid. 100, free. Also Brussels Sm-outs. 
Savoy, Curled Kale, Rag Jack. Autumn Cauliflower, Purple 
Sprouting Broocoli. Ellant's Cabbage, all at 3s. 1,000, on rail; 
100, free, la. Ox Cabbage, 2s. 1,000, on rail. Leek-piants, 
200, Is. fid. ; 100, 3d., free. Wallflowers, Blood-red, Primrose 
Dame, Is. 6d. 100, tree. All are really fine stuff.—J. DUCKKR, 
FIoriAt. Haxcy. via Doncaster. 


S PECIAL OFFER.—100,000 Single Darts, at 
5s. per 1,000, 3a. ditto, 2s. ditto.-J. W. CROSS, Bulb 
Grower, Walsoken, Wisbech 


1 O NAMED FERNS, Is. 6d. ; 20 large rockery 

±Ci roots. 2s. Cd. Daffodils. 100, Is. fid. Large Snowdrops, 
100. Is. 3d., free.—J. HARRISON. Fellside. Kendal. 


H HOICK BORDER CARNATIONS, well- 

VJ rooted layers, for present planting. Price. 4s. fid. do/.; 
6 for 2s. fid , to include Miss Auun-y Campbell, large yellow, 
Duke of Orleans, immense yellow, tinged buff, Duchess ot 
Fife, delicate pink, Uriah Pike, hnest crimson. Pride of Pons- 
hurct Improved (new). Fret for cash.—CRANE A CLARK, 
Hillside Nursery, March. C:unh? 


8PECIAL OFFER 

OF 

LDVELY GERANIUMS, &C. 

Mixed Zonals, including best scarlot. white, salmon, pink, Ao. 
Cuttings, strong, 25 for Is.; 100, 3a. 

NEW PINK HER MAJESTY, pure white. 

Cuttings, 20 for ‘8.; per 100, 4 b. 

All carriage paid. 


The Nurseries. Bloxham, Oxon. 


spotted flowers. Is. fid. per doz. ; larger, 2a. 6d. per doz. 
Cinerarias, errand dwarf strain. Is. 3d. do/.. 
cash.—CRANE A CL ARKE, Hillsi de Nu r sery. Ma: 
TI7ANT£Dr a complete eel of 
YY Magdzin'. State/price 
WICK, 37; Southampton**tr| 


PALMS ! PALMS ! ! — For table and room 

X decoration. Fine plants, in variety, 3 for Is.; 6 for 2s.; i 
or 3s 9d. per dozen, carriage paid; carefully packed.—C. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wlnchtleid. Hants. 

pRIMIJLA OBCONICA, the fine perpetual- 

X blooming variety, strong plants, per dozen, la. 9d., free. 

— C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch field, Hants. 

niNERARIAS.—Fine plants for single pots, 

L ^ Bploadid mixture, of colours. Is. id. per dozen ; 25 for 

2a. 2d., carriage paid.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 

fi.-M, H-int.^. 

Ci ASSORTEt) PLANTS for table and room 

U decoration, including Palms, Aralias, A^parazras. ike., and 

6 ornamental Japanese pots to plant them in. carefully packed 
and carriage free for 3s. 9d—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld, Hants. 

TRIS GERMANICA.—Have a grand lot of 

X these, and can supply good plants at Is. fid. per dozen; 50 
for 5*., carriage paid.— C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field, Hants. ’ 

Carnations for winter bloom.— 

VJ Marguerite and Tree varieties mixed, potted up uow will 
bloom all the winter in greenhouse. Very line plants. 

2s. per dozen, free.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch field, 
Hants. 

HARNATIONS.—Splendid strain, unbloomed 

VJ seedlings, large jilants; some fine novelties will be found 
in these. Strong transplanted plants. Is. fid. dozen, free. 
Old Crimson Clove Carnation, true, from layers, 6 for Is. 1H, 
free—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 

■PLOWERING SHRUBS (hardy).—Have an 

•L immense quantity, and can send tine plants at the follow¬ 
ing low prices: 25, in 25 kinds, Ss.; 12, in 12 kinds. Is. fid.; 12, 
in 6 kinds, 3s. 9d.; or 12 in splendid mixture, not named. 
3s. 6d., carnage paid and parking free. Everyone should 
plant some of these—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch¬ 
fleld, Hants. 

ASPARAGUS SPHRENGERI.—Grand new 

XA Asparagus for pots, nearly hardy, splendid for cutting, 
very ornamental. Strong plants, Is. 3d. each, free by post — 
C. SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfleld. Hants. 

in HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

XfcJ SHRUBS, in variety, selected for pots and window- 
boxes, carefully packed and carriage paid, for 2s. fid.; 25 for 
4s. M—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, winrhtleld, Hants. 

OTRAVVBERRY PLANTS. — lOOstrongplants, 

O in 4 of the very best kin<ts grown; early, medium, and 
late varieties, carriage paid. 3s. 6d.; or 50, in 4 varieties, for 
2a—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winohfield. Hants. 

TTIOLETS FOR WINTER BLOOM.—Large 

V plants, ready for potting up now or putting in a frame, 
3s. per dozen, carriage paid.—C SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld, Hants. 

AZALEA INDICA and CAMELLIAS.—A 

magnificent lot of plants, all w ell set with hud\ carefully 

packed and carriage free, at following prices : one pinnt, 2*. 4d ; 
two. 4s. fid.; 3, 6s. 6d.; or 6 for lis. 6d.—C. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 

UTRGINIAN CREEPER, 3 strong plants, 

V is. 3d , free. Planted now soon establish themselves and 
climb rapidly. Lovely variety. Crimson in autumn.—M rs. 
BANGER. Southwick. Brighton. 

HARNATIONS, well-rooted layers, named 
VJ kind, 4s. fid doz.; Raby Castle, 9s. 100, free for caah.- 
W. JONES. Laurel Cottage, HaUsham, Sussex. 

"PERNS, Evergreen. — 12 hardy large-roofred 
X varieties, fit for any place, 2 b. 6d., free ; 25 Rockery Ferns, 
3s. fid.; the true Klllaruey Fern. 2s. fid.; 3 clumps of Gentiana 
ve-na, Is. 6d. Price Lists of all known British Ferns and 
flowers, 2,000 sorts. 3d.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaushan. Co. Clare. 

TAT ANTED, Geranium Cuttings.—Bronze, Mrs. 
Y Y Pollock. Silver Queen, Jacoby, W. Brighton Gem. Price 
per 100—BAINTON, Sladesbrook Nursery, Bradford-on-Avon. 

WANTED, sufficient YEW or BOX to form 
YY hedge aoont 20 yards, 4 to 5 feet high — BRYDGE8, 
Tyberton, Charlton, Kings, Gloe. 

HARNATIONS and PICOTEE&— All classes 

VJ for exhibition or border. Bizarres, flakes, edged seifs, and 
yellow grounds. Strong plants, my selection, 4s. fid. doz., free. 
Catalogue free. -GKO. ARM IT AG K. < 'hurwelL near Ijeeds. 

IPHE FAMOUS AFRICAN LILY (Yallota 

X purpurea).—Beautiful scarlet Lily for cold greenhouse or 
garden. Price 3s. dozen, post free, with growing instructions. 
K. MAIN & CO . South Norwood. 

HHOICE NAMED PANSIES. — 12 pairs 

VJ rooted offsets, such as David Rennie. D. of Portland. &e., 
1b. fid. Double Cornflowers, 100, 1 b. 3d. Heuohera sanguined, 
Is. 3d doz., free. —REYNOLDS. Owston Feiffij,, Doncaster._ 

H ERAN1UM CUTTINGS ! Geranium Cut- 

VJ tir gsl Geranium Cuttings [—Vesuvius (scarlet and 
white). Master Christine and Mrs. Chaa. Lever (pink). Jean 
Sisley and Tom Thumb (scarlet), 50 for la. 3d. : 100. 2s. 3d. 
12 varieties of Ivy-leaf or Zonal Geranium Cuttings, not 
named, 9d. All free—CIIAS. MORFETT, Robottshridge, 
Sussex. 

HALCEOLARIA.—GARAWAY & CO. offer 

U the finest strain of herbaceous (Raplcy’s), in packets, Is., 
la 6d., and *2s. 6d. each. The Gardeuinc Press have described 
this strain as unsurpas*fd .— GARAWAY & CO., Clifton, 
Bristol. 


BAILEY PAN8IE8. 

12 pairs of Cuttings, 3s. Marvellous varieties : Col. Buch- 
nan, Lord Salisbury, Mrs. W. Staton, Ladas, D. G. McKay, 
l. Stewart, B. Doulton, A. H. Clark, John Miles, D. S. Mac- 
snnan. Mrs. Lanbie, John Heaps.—A. BAILEY, JUN., 


QURPLU5 PLANTS.—10 superb Begonias, all 

O colours, 10 Primula obconioa, 8 lovely Primulas, 4 new 


Half quantity, 
-ick-road. 1 


, 2s. fid., free.' 
Banbury. 


- HEAD GARDENER. 46, 


INTER-BLOOMING Plants.—12 Primulas, 

YY all shades, 12 beautiful Cinerarias. 12 Primula obcoaica, 
38 strong plants, 3a. 6d.. fret; 4 white Cineraria Snow Queen 
gratis with order; half. 2s. free -Head O ardeker, as above. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The varieties offered below are famous for their all-round 
good qualities. In comparing pri-'o* customers are requested 
to remember that every plant we send out is guaranteed hand 

layered, and will give every satisfaction. 

100. Dor. 130. Doz. 


Royal Sovereign 
Sensation .. 
Scarlet Queen 
British Queen 
Jos. Veiteh.. 
Laxlon’e Noble 


8 6 I 4 I Laxtons No. 1 ..8614 

7 0 13 Latest of All ..6610 
5 6 1 0 I Sir Joseph Paxton 3 6 0 9 

5 6 10 YicomtessedeThury 4 6 0 9 

5 6 10 President .. .. 4 0 0 9 

3 6 0 8 I JohnRuskin .. 4 0 0! 


Orders of 2s. fid. and upwards carriage paid. 

BIGG & nXTEB, 

Nurserymen and Flo rists. Ca.vf.rrh am, Reaptno . 

PERNS fro m DEVO NS HIRE, CORNWALL, 

£ and SOMERSET—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, Ac., with each .5s. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post. 2s. 3d.; 50 large. 3e. 6d., post free. 
Catalogue. 2d. Established 3fi years.- GILL, Lodging-house, 

Lynton. North Devon. ____ 

H ARN ATIONS. — Germania, finest yellow, 
VJ 3. Is. 6d , Raby Castle, 3, Is. 2d., strong layers, free.-G. 
AMBROSE, Cowpe, Waterfoot. near Manchester. _ 

“VTEW PYRETHRUMS, strong, for present 

1Y planting.— Ijoonard Kelway, Figaro, Queen Sophia, Carl 
Voget, Empress Queen, Pericles, Rembrandt, Alfred Evelyn, 
James Kclway, Albert Victor, Sir Hugo 3*. 3d. doz . tree. - 
GEO. RAMSDALE, Park House, Walaokeu. Wisbech. _ 

VIOLETS.—Czar, Marie Louise, 24, Is. 4<l. ; 
V double red. 15, Is. Yellow Pansies. 20, Is Physalis 
(Winter Cherry). 15. Is. Gentian acaulis, 12, Is., free.- 
K ATE. Harley Park. Oallan. Ireland. 


npROP.HOLUM SPECIOSUM, crimson High- 

X land climber (cultural directions), 6. Is. 8d-. I vy, small 
leaved, climbing, 100 plants, Is. 3d.; Hardy AunciilM, in¬ 
cluding Yellow Dusty Mdier, 12, Is. 3d., free.-KATE, 
Harley Park. Callan. Ireland. 


P ERENNIALS.—200 varieties, cheap. Cata¬ 
logue free. Yellow Perennial Foxgloves, rare, hardy, 20, 
Is. 3d- f Montbretias, scarlet, orange. 20, Is.; Harpur-Crewo 
Doronicum, Kolouion’s Seal, \cllow Day Lily, 12, la.Jkt. 
CaniationB, Old Crimson Clove, 6, Is. 3d-, free.-KATE, 
Harley Park, Oallan. Ireland. 


TKT AN TED, an old upright atone Sun-<Bal7 

YY moderate price. Send sketch and particulars to—“ L., 


moderate price. Send sketch a 
Grove-place. Nureling, Hants. 


pARNATIONS a Speciality.—Mrs. Holmea, 

Vj Leander, Lord Byron, Henry Irving, Mrs. Muir, 
tion. Midas, Jauo,Purple King. Duchess of Fife, F»«ny. M J U S» 
4 p. fill, doz List free.-G. BOULTON. Jun., Moddorehall, 
Stone, Staff b. 


p ARN ATIONS. — T. Lord’s Catalogue now 

U ready, containing all the best bizarre*, flakes, Piootees, 


ready, containing __—-- 

seifs, fancies, and yellow grounds. Winner of the leading 
prizes at the Nat. Carnation Exhibition (Northern section) 
for 14 consecutive years (1883 to 1896 inclusive). Good strong 
plants, his selection, 6s. A 9s. doz., free for cash. Seeds from 
the above, Is. and 2s. 6d. pkt.-T. LORD. Florist, Todmorden, 


PINERARIA. — GARAWAY & CO. offer 

VJ seed of a super-excellent strain, in Is., Is. fid., and 2a fid. 
packets.—GARAWAY A CO.. Clifton. Bristol. 


TTUDSON’8 LILIUM HARRIS! (the true 

H pure white Bermuda Lily).—Pot now for Christmas 
flowers. Fine bulbB (bear 3 to 5 flowers each). 6, Is. 6d^. 12, 
2s. fid. Larger bulbs, recommended (o• to 9 floweis eacnk 
C, 2s. 9d. ; 12, 5s. Monster exhibition bulbs (9 to 15 bulDB 
each). 3, 2a. fid.; 6. 4s. 6<1.; 13. 8s. All carnage paid—W. «• 
HUD3QN. F.R.H.8.. Lily Importer. Kdbum. London. 


mJJJSOJ. r.tv-ri.o.. uity xm^ruri, ... --- -_ 

rrUDSON'S BULBS (see above) known and 

XL prized everywhere. Distributors since 1877. Quality 


prized everywhere, 
finest. — Kilburn. Lon don. 


TESTER’S “CHAMPION” PANSIES.—The 

Xl largest and best Collection in the world. Cuttings, 1 
pair, tinest named, 3*. fid.; 6 pair, 2a. Firieat seed, Is..a j 
2 b. fid. per packet. Violas, 13 pair, best, Is. 9d- Now book on 
“The Pansy" and other flowers, cloih, Is. Id.—ALP- a. 
LISTER. F.K.H.S., Rothesay. 


HAFFODILS.- 

U Prinecps. 5s. i 



OUUtUUU for planting in Qrass, side of lakes, side of 
walks in gardens. Daffodil*. Lent Lilies, 3s. 1.000; Snow- 
diops, 5e. 1.000; Sweet-scented Pheawant-eye, 3a. fid. 1,000. 
Ail cash with order.—A. CROSb, Daffodil Nurseries, Wisbech. 


Good bulbs: Horsfieldi, 15s. ; 
Princcjffl. 5s. per 100— Mrs. A. CRICHTON, Carro- 
g t rry, Bullysod are, Sligo. Ireland. __ 

A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI (true) 4, Is. 3d. or 3s. 

xl doz. Wistaria, 3, Is. 3d. Bignonia rad'cans. spwwuu 
scarier flowering climber, 4, Is. 2d. Roses W. A. l^^unl >n 
and ('limbing Capt. Christy, 3 of each, 2s. W. All fret. 
HENRY & ( <)., near Amcnduun, R uck s.____ 

G HARDENING ” BINDING COVERS^ 

oT Covers for Binding each Volume of Gxbdbn INO, from 
Vol. 1. to present time, are on sale, price Is. fid- 
free. Is. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Ncwsa^ente. or fWa 
the Publishing office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, wax 
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ROSHS, 

AUTUMN ROSES. 

Although by common consent the Rose is the 
queen of flowers, the traditional error that asso¬ 
ciates it with the early summer months only is 
as yet all too common. If this is not so, why is 
it that we see scarcely any Roses at flower shows 
during the months of August and September, 
and that the inspection of gardens reveals a 
state of things not easy to understand and 
harder still to reconcile with the fact that the 
Rose of to-day is as much a flower of the 
autumn as it is of the summer, and even more 
delightful because more profuse in its later 
blooming? Nearly all the Rose-growing that 
comes under the notice of the general public, 
and we might say all that is absolutely done by 
the many societies that are specially devoted 
to this flower, are based upon its past traditions 
and manifestly incomplete. The National Rose 
•Society is a standing example of incapacity to 
realise or appreciate all that appertains to the 
title it assumes when it does nothing to show 
the general public the artistic aspect of Rose¬ 
growing and the prolonged season of the flower’s 
beauty, but contents itself with providing its 
votaries in the early Rose days with two or 
three opportunities of beating each other in the 
production of the biggest blooms—a very con¬ 
fined scope indeed for good and- useful work, 
and quite inadequate as a means of representing 
the varied charms of Rose growth and blooming. 
All that is done publicly and collectively is 
identified with this aspect of Rose culture, and 
as far as the Roso societies are concerned, no 
autumn recognition of Roses is ever forthcom¬ 
ing. Roses there are, however, at the present 
time and in exceeding abundance. We are not 
inviting attention to a few lingering remnants 
that belong to a display of earlier months, but 
to a Rose picture, gay in refined colour, that 
gives effect without garishness, and that shows 
the fullest Rose beauty. 

One cannot certainly be accused of overstating 
tho merits of the Rose as an autumn flower, or 
exaggerating its beauty when long lines and 
large breaks of well-known varieties aro seen 
much more profuse in bloom than in the pro¬ 
verbial days of Roses. The lesson to be learned 
ia to grow the best varieties and many of them, 
and then on a smaller scale, but equally as 
charming in a limited space, we may ensure 
Hoses in abundance and picturesque effect. 
What a waste of space, indeed, to be giving 
Rose bushes a square yard of ground each when 
the same area would take a dozen bushes of 
certain kinds that would hide the ground com¬ 
pletely and cover themselves in lavish bloom. 

It goes without saying that to all who know 
Roses the Teas are pre-eminent at the present 
time, and it is impossible tojpass unnoticed such 
sterlingkinds as Marie van Houtte, Anna Olivier, 
Mme. Hoste, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Lambard, 
Sunset 1 , Catherine Mejrmet, The. Bride, Adam, 
Marie d’Orlea^e,' y^td, pady \veU-kn<Ayp 
varieties. Here are garden flowers that appeal 
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to and abundantly satisfy all the senses, and yet 
in a recent addition to Rose literature it was 
said that the Rose was full of shortcomings as 
a garden flower. Who at the present time 
would exchange a bed of Tea Roses for one of 
scarlet Geraniums ? and if we have gardens for 
the enjoyment they give us, why not seek it to 
the fullest extent by growing the flowers we 
love best? Among the Tea Roses (in addition 
to those that are now recognised as standard 
kinds) we noted several others more or less of 
recent origin abundantly fulfilling earlier prom¬ 
ises of merit. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria—not a 
true Tea, perhaps, but with all the attributes of the 
best of that class—will certainly grow in popular 
favour as its merits become known; whilst in 
Mme. Pernet-Ducher and Gustave Regis we 
have two fine garden Roses, bearing heads of 
many flowers in a variety of stages and grada¬ 
tions of colour from the rich yellow bud to the 
white fully-expanded bloom. These certainly 
arc two notable additions to tho list of Roses 
that will niako the garden gay at this period. 
Of dwarfer growth, but a picturo at any time, 
and a Rose that will always furnish a bouquet 
of lovely buds, is Mme. Chedano Guinoisseau, 
by no means new perhaps, but slow in receiving 
the appreciation it deserves. (!. Nabonnand, 
again, would bo tabooed by thoso who would 
have all Roses as full and solid as a Cabbage, 
yet what a beauty it is, and altogether unique 
in its colouring, its broad petals spreading out 
like those of a Tulip in the sun and delicately 
margined with pink, which fades imperceptibly 
away in the creamy white ground colour. 
Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, and 
Cameons are an indispensable trio, as also La 
France and its so-called white counterpart, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, which really has 
no resemblance to La Franco, but stands 
out conspicuous on its own merits as one of 
the freest, sweetest, and most persistent of 
bloomers. Even on the Hybrid Perpetuals 
flowers are fairly numerous. But at this time 
of the year tho Teas almost monopolise admira¬ 
tion. After these come the Monthlies, and here 
again what possibilities thero are for autumn 
Rose pictures ! There are other things perhaps 
as good, but assuredly nothing better than a 
large break of the old pink China or Monthly 
Rose glowing with hundreds of blooms. Witn 
this, Fellenberg,Cramoisie-Supi rieure and Mme. 
Laurette Messimy, what colour, fragrance, and 
long-lasting beauty have we to make a feature 
of ! Lastly, there are the Polyantbas, in W'hich 
extremes truly meet, as they present the 
greatest flower profusion of all upon plants 
whose stature is dwarfed to a decree that would 
make them insignificant. They are not, 
perhaps, bo important as tho Teas and other 
kinds, but they are charming, and ably assist in 
filling up the very full measure of autumn Rose 
beauty. 

SWEET-SCENTED ROSES. 

Although the aim of some individuals in culti¬ 
vating Roses is merely for exhibition, there can 
.be no dpubt } but, that the great, majority of 
jfeVsbn^ buftivat© them, foV, their t beauty in tpjb 
garden alone. Our Roses should possess delicious 


perfume, and I have often heard the remark 
that there is a lamentable deficiency of perfume 
in many of our modem kinds. I have frequently 
noticed how disappointed people have been 
when they have discovered tne abeenoe of 
fragrance m such otherwise grand varieties as 
Her Majesty, Captain Christy, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Jeannie Dickson, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, 
Victor Verdier, and the like. If raisers and 
hybridists would but give this matter their 
earnest attention we should possibly in time be 
able to dispense with all scentless varieties. 
Doubtless some varieties of Roses, as well 
as of other varieties of flowers, give off a 
perfume at some given time in the day or 
night; but what we require is more of the type 
of our friend La France and her children, for 
no matter when we go to them they are always 
ready to refresh us with their delicious fra¬ 
grance. I append a list of some really good 
scented varieties that should certainly predomi¬ 
nate in our gardens. I have not included in my 
list the old Cabbage or Provence, neither the 
Oallicas, Hybrid Chinese, and other old- 
fashioned Roses, for certainly the great majority 
of them are not wanting in perfume. Many of 
the kinds are more powerfully scented than 
others, and to these I append an asterisk. 

Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Abel Carriers, *Abel Grand, Alfred Colotnb, 
Alfred K. Williams, Alphonse Soupert, Anna 
do Diesbach, * Antoine Ducher, Antoine Mouton, 
•Augustine Guinoisseau, Baron de Bonstetten, 
•Beauty of Waltham, *Bessie Johnson, Blaok 
Prince, *Boieldiou, Camille Bernardin, Captain 
Hayward, *Caroline d’Arden, Caroline Testout, 
Charles Darwin, Charles Dickens, Charles Gater, 
Charles Lefebvro, Clio, ComtA de Raimbaud, 
Comtesse B. de Blacas, Countess of Rosebery, 
•Crimson Queen, Crown Prince, ^Denmark, 
*Dr. Andry, •Duchess of Albany, Duchess of 
Bedford, Duke of Albany, Duke of. Connaught, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Wellington, Earl 
of Dufferin, Earl of Pembroke, Eclair. Ella 
Gordon, Emperor, Eugene Furst, *E. Y. Teas, 
Firebrand, Fisher Holmes, Francois Michelou, 
General Annenkoff, General Baron Berge, 
•General Jacaueminot, Glair© de Bruxelles, 
•Glory of Waltham, Gustave Piganeau, 
Harrison Weir, Heinrich Schiiltjieife, Horace 
Vemet, Jean Cherpin, Jean Liabaud, John 
Hopper, John 8. Mill, Jules Margot tin, Lady 
Sheffield, La DuchesBe de Moray, La Fraicheur, 
*La France, La France de ’89, La Rosibre, Lo 
Havre, Lord Macaulay, •Louis Van Houtte, 
•Madame A. de Rougemont, Madame C. 
Crapelet, Madame Charles Wood, * Madame 
Clemence Joigneaux, Madame Delville, Madame 
Eugbne Verdier, Madame Eugene Fremy, 
•Madame Ferdinand Jamin, •Madame Q. 
Luizet, *Madame V. Verdier, Mdlle. Annie 
Wood, *Mdlle. Marie Rady, Mdlle. Marie 
Verdier, *Magna Charta, Marchioness of 
Dufferin, Marchioness of Lome, Marfofal 
Vaillant, * Marie Baumann, Marquise Lifo, 
Maurice Bernardin, Mrs. John Laing, 

W. J. Grant, *Mrs. W. C. Whitby, 
•Paul Verdier, *Rie>te Notting,- Prince Arthur, 
Prinbd Rohan, *Scnfcteur Vaisre, Sir. jL 
Hill, St. George, Star of Waltham, Suzamft 
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M. Rodopanachi, Thomas Mills, Ulrich Brunner, 
Violette Bouyer, Win. Warden, Xavier Olibo. 

Bourbon.— Lorna Dcone. 

Noisette. —*L’IdeaL 

Tea-scented. 

*Be&ut4 Id constants, Countess of Pembroke, 
*Devoniensis, *Fiammetta Nabonnand, *Gloire 
de Dijon, *Goubault, Hippolyte Barreau, Kai- 
serin Frederick, *Luciole, Madame A. Chatenav, 
Madamo Cusin, *Madame de St. Joseph, 
*Madame de Watteville, *Marechal Niel, Mrs. 
Piei point Morgan, *Pink Rover, * Princess 
Bonnie, Princess A. de Monaco, * Princess May, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Waltham Climber 
No. 3, *W. F. Bennett. W. E. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory* 

The Lapagerias are among the most effective plants for 
the cool conservatory. They may be grown in pots, but 
to see them at their best, plant them out in a well-drained 
bed of peat, leaf-mould, and sand. Grow' at least two 
varieties, red and white, and, when the plants have run up 
on to the roof, the contrast with other things will bring out 
the merits of the Lapogerias more clearly. When in a 
thriving condition, Lapagerias are in the habitof throwing 
up strong shoots from the bottom which develop fast. 
These should be eucouraged. Slugs and snails are wry 
uartial to these young shoots, and, if neglected, often cat 
the tender ends of the shoots. Plants obtained from 
lasers are best for pot culture and for planting in small 
houses, but for large houses I should not object to sced- 
Ings. They will not flower so soon, but they will cover a 
large Bpace, and the flowers will come abundantly some 
day. Plant on the shady side of the house if there is a 
shady side. Thrips are very fond of the hard, smooth 
lea ves, and if permitted in the house will And this plant, 
mid soon do serious injury. It will l>e impossible to keep 
up a goed supply of flowers now without a little warmth 
in the pipes, but use only a little. Too much artificial 
heat now will fill the house full of insects. All that is 
required at present is a little warmth to keep the air dry, 
and so prevent damp lodging in the blossoms; of 
course, the watering should be in careful hands now', and 
not more than is necessary used; the watering should 
be done in the morning, and during dull, damp weather it 
will not be required every morning. The Chrysanthemums 
must be got under cover Botnewhere, as the buds of the 
early kinds will be opening, and, if left outside, the flowers 
soon spoil. The late-blooming kinds which are grown 
merely for cuttings may be left out till frost is expected, 
and all they will require for some time is shelter from 
frost, giving more warmth to expand the flowers when 
required. All flowers open best and look their brightest 
when warmed up a little at the last. Some of the winter¬ 
flowering Sages are very showy, but are scarcely adapted 
for cutting, os they are not lasting enough. What is 
commonly asked for now in cut flowers is something that 
will last, and many of the winter flowers will not last in a 
cut state. 

Unhoated House. 

The Begonias, Lilies, Fuchsias, and plants of similar 
character w ill now' be ripening for the winter, and before 
severe frost comes may be taken to a dry cellar where the 
frost cannot enter. This will leave more space for the 
winter furniture, of which there need be no scarcity. The 
Fan Palin is hardy enough under glass. Camellias, if 
planted out, will be safe. Myrtles also. But the brightest 
and best furniture for the cold house, especially as regards 
the roof, will be Tea and Noisette ltoses, Marshal Niel, 
W. A Richardson, Climbing Niphetos, and others, the 
numbers being only limited by the size of the house ; but 
do not overcrowd. The great fault of the gardening of 
amateurs is aiming at too much, growing twice m many 
plauta as the house can hold comfortably. Violets in pots 
are always charming, and may be grown in quantity to 
take to the rooms. Some of the Hybrid Primroses are 
precocious in flowering, and anything which carries a 
blossom in winter w ill be useful. Andromeda floribunda is 
a pretty white-flowered shrub, very lasting in character. 
Laurustinus, especially the white form, will be useful. 
The Continental gardeners do these things better than w'e 
do, and produce nice, little, round-headed plants, which 
are well adapted for producing flowers in the cold con¬ 
servatory in winter. 

Stove. 

If wc want bright flowers and foliage in the short days 
when the earth is frost-bound and covered with snow, w'e 
may always And them in the stove, if the right kinds are 
grown. The pretty little African Violet—oaintpaulia—is 
now charmingly in blossom in a cool stove. This will 
ultimately find its way into every amateur’s collection, it 
is so easily grow'n and propagated, either from cuttingB of 
the leaves or from seeds. Among stove-cliinbers which 
may be had in bloom now may be mentioned : Jasminum 
gracillimum, Passiflora princeps (Scarlet Passion-flower), 
Iponusa llorsfalli*. This is very bright, but the flower 
only lasts one day, though this is compensated for by 
fresh flowers opening every morning. Temperature now 
00 degs. to 65 degs. at night. 

Winter Cucumbers. 

Strong plants set out now in a warm house will soon 
make headway. We never stop the leading shoots of our 
plants till they are three plrts of the w'&y op the roof, and 
then the terminal bud is rubbed out, and afterwards the 
stopping must be regular. Some of the side buds are 
rubbed out, and others stopped one leaf beyond the fruit. 
The growth of winter Cucumbers must be kept well in 
hand, and, if this is done, the knife need not be used at all. 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. ■* *1 * —• 


It is best not to overcrop. Exhausted plants will be sure 
to give way about the New Year, w’hen Cucumbers will be 
valuable. Frequent light top-dressings are very service¬ 
able. Good turfy loam, slightly enriched, is better than a 
light compost for winter Cucumbers. If necessary, liquid 
stimulants can be given when required. 

Orchard-house. 

Trees from which the fruit has been gathered may be 
placed outside, and, if any require repotting, a shift may 
tie given now. This house will soon be required for 
Chrysanthemums. As soon as the Chrysanthemums are 
housed use the vaporiser to make a clean sweep of 
insects. 

Window Gardening. 

Less water will be required now. Cleanliness is all 
important for keeping plants in health. Not only the 
plants, but the pots also should be perfectly clean. The 
time for taking cuttings is now past, but plants can be 
lifted from the border and placed in pots ; small pots in 
proportion to the size of plaut will be most suitable. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The autumn is the time when most gardeners take stock, 
as it were, of their position, especially with regards to any 
alterations or improvements which it may be desirable to 
make. I suppose any changes in the bedding arrange¬ 
ments would have been thought out when the garden was 
at its best, before the propagation of the autumn stock 
w'as far advanced. There is a certain best way of planting 
any given set of beds, and any changes or deviations there¬ 
from may not always be improvements; but there is 
always something' which may be done to relieve the same¬ 
ness which a garden presents planted year after year with 
the same kinds of plants. Little things sometimes make a 
wonderful change in the appearance of things. A few 
plants of the graceful Hurnea elegans dotted about among 
the flowers quite alter the character of the garden. An 
archwav covered with Roses, or Honeysuckles, or Purple 
Clematis often gives a pleasant relief to particular spot*. 
A specimen tiee, he it conifer or flowering or weeping 
deciduous trees, only requires to be suitably placed, to 
make its mark upon the landscape. The Tulip-tree is a 
very effective tree on a lawn, and the Silver Weeping 
Birch and the Mountain Ash, when in fruit, in association 
with dark-folioged evergreens, form a pleasant contrast. 
But amongst it all we must not forget that the season for 
planting Roses is close upon us. There are certain flowers 
which ought to be more or less propagated at home, and 
as soon as one begins to plant Roses we should also plant 
stocks for budding and it rafting, and at the same time 
strike cuttings of all the vigorous kinds. 

Fruit Garden. 

Perfectly ripe Hamburgh Grapes will keep as well cut 
with a portion of wood and bottled in a room where the 
temperature does not vary' much as on the Vines—better, 
in fact, if plants have to be kept in the house. The 
ripening of late Grapes should be hastened as much as 
possible. They will not require strong heat, but a 
perceptible warmth in the pipes will he useful now', 
especially in damp weather. In many vineries the training- 
wires are too near the gloss. This often leads to loss of 
colour in the foliage during the summer from the rapid 
and extreme changes in temperature to w’hich they ore 
exposed ; and, again, when the Grapes are ripe every leaf 
which touches the glass becomes a channel for the descent 
of the condensed moisture among the foliage and fruit. 
No Vine should be less than If* inches from tnc glass, and 
in modern bouses with large squares of glass more space 
between the Vines and the glass will be better. 1 was told 
the other day by a buyer for Covent Garden that there is 
a good demand for Apples of the right sorts and <juality. 
There will never be too many lit batons, Blenheims, or 
Orange Pippins, and in districts where these sorts can be 
well grown they may be planted largely with the certainty 
of realising well. King of the Pippins has a reputation, 
and Prince Albert and Annie Elizabeth may be safely 

E lanted in quantity. Gather all fruits as they ripen. 

Very fruit-grower knows the usual signs of ripeness, und, 
if he does not, Nature will soon tell him in the falling 
! fruit. 

I Vegetable Garden. 

i Inside Tomatoes have never done better than they have 
I this season, and I think the outside crop has never been 
worse, so many of the finest fruits having been spoiled by 
cracking since the heavy rains set in. Gather all fully- 
grown fruit if there is any convenience for ripening it; 
they will ripen laid on a mat in a garden frame or in the 
greenhouse. Sow’ French Beans in warm pit; by-and-byc 
sow in pots in w'ann house for succession. Seed-bearing 
weakens Asparagus, and the seeds, if not required .should be 
stripped before they are much developed. Take advantage 
of dry weather to complete the earthing of Cardoons; these 
are not much grown, but French cooks inquire for them. 
The copious rains have improved all green crops. Cauli¬ 
flowers are good now. A leaf broken over the heart just 
turning in will maintain its purity of colour till required 
for use. Draw a ridge of earth up to the stems of all 
Winter Greens to strengthen and support them. Late 
Celery must be earthed up in favourable weather. Con¬ 
tinue to fill south borders with Lettuce and Endive. Spare 
frames may be filled with plants which have been pre¬ 
viously transplanted ; these will make splendid material 
for salads at Christmas. No one has too many Mushrooms. 
Open-air beds are useful, but not so reliable in winter ns 
the beds in a building where a steady temperature can be 
ensured. Provision must be made for a supply of Chervil, 
Tarragon, and Mint by potting up or boxing roots to be 
taken indoors later on. E. Hobday. 
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THH DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from September 
■ 26th to October 3rd. 

Planted several beds of Carnations. Wircwonns are a 
trouble to us, and os soon os the Carnations go out 
provision is made for arresting the progress of any stray 
wirewonn before he finds the Carnation. Slices of Carrots 
and Potatoes with a skewer through them are sunk in the 
ground at various points, which are examined frequently 
and the wireworms killed. The l*ed» were dressed with 


soot and a little salt previous to the plants going out. 
Potted late-sown Primulas and Cinerarias. At present 
these are in cold pits and frames, but they will be moved 
to a light house in a day or two, and the frames filled with 
Violets for winter flowering. Shifted on a lot of young 
Ferns and Palms ; the latter are chiefly Kentias and Cocos 
Weddelliana. We never study al>out seasons in potting on 
young stuff, as a warm house is waiting to receive the 
new ly-potted plants, and the water-pot is in careful hands. 
Gathering fruit is taking up a good deal of time when the 
weather is suitable, and the work must have prompt 
attention, as fallen fruits will not keep. A little ventilation 
is left on the fruit-room night and day at this season bo 
carry off the exhalation from the fruit when storing Is 
going on. Root-pruned a few Apple and Pear-trees which 
are rather long in bearing. Several Green Gage Plums are 
waiting to be dealt with in a similar manner. We find Green 
Gages want a check to bring them into bearing. Several 
old trees of various kinds of Apples and Pears have been 
condemned and will be grubbed, os they are too old for re- 
grafting. In the past too many kinds of fruits were grown. 
With modern ideas gentlemen’s gardens should be better 
stocked with bearing trees, if all available knowledge is 
used. Provision is being made for planting a few* dozen 
trees of various kinds. An aged tree w'hich is still doing 
good work is a pleasant object, and w'hilst w'e allow such 
trees to stand we annually plant a few young trees, 
knowing that their turn will surely come in useful. Made 
up another Mushroom-bed in house. We shall continue 
this work from time to time, as materials come to hand, 
till all the spaces are tilled up. The heat arising from 
fermentation keeps up a genial temperature in the nouse ; 
we seldom have to use fires till cold weather sets in. 
Every opportunity is taken in suitable weather to finish 
earthing-up Celery. Rearranged several herbaceous 
borders. Most of the plants were taken up and the ground 
manured and trenched. A little time will be allowed for 
setting, and arrangements will soon be oompleted 
for replanting. We have always a few new things 
under trial, and places will be made for these in all 
new' groupings of the plants. Our stock of bedding 
“ Geraniums ” are still outside, sheltered by old lights; bat 
as the Tomatoes are cleared out of the houses the bedding 
stuff is placed on the shelves and the bottom of the houses 
filled with Chrysanthemums or cuttiDgs. 


HOUSJB A WINDOW GARDENING. 


NARCISSI IN WATER. 

I see a query in your last issue regarding tbe 
possibility of growing these in water, and I give 
my experience of several years past with great 
pleasure, as I consider a bowl or two of these 
are among the handsomest things that can 
decorate a room, the culture being so simple 
that all may succeed, almost without trouble, 
and what little attention they require gives a 
better result than anything I know. I always 
grow Grand Monarque (though others may do 
equally good), and take a few fancy bowls, 
something like a sugar-basin, and almost fill 
them with small stones—shingle from the sea¬ 
shore, rather coarse, is the exact thing (sand 
might be good enough, but it is apt to get foul, 
and shingle always keeps sweet)—then gently 
press the bulbs in perhaps an inch, but no more. 
They can touch each other. After they are all 
in position I fill them with rain-water just to top 
of shingle, and-put them in a dark cupboard ana 
leave till they have started about an inch, then 
bring them to the light. I have a greenhouse 
where I keep them close to the glass, but if put 
in a window they must be turned sometimes. 
If the shingle gets dry on the top a little more 
water must be added, but it is best not to have 
an excess of water above the stones. The result 
is splendid, especially if one is fortunate enough 
to get them all in flower at once; but this is a 
matter of chance, not of cultivation. One year 
I took a salad bowl and had a dozen bulbs in it, 
and had ten in flower at once, and the amount 
of admiration this simple thing caused was much 
out of proportion to any trouble I had taken. 
It is well worth trying. 

I. T. T., Isle of Man. 


Campanula carpatica Robert Parker.—This 

fine white-flowered dwarf Bellflower deserves to be better 
known. Although Campanula carpatica is easily raised 
from seed and gives much variety in this way, a form so 
fine os this, with its large expanded bells, is not likely to 
occur very frequently. 

“ Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5d .; poet fret. 8d. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is mast suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is.; post free. Is. 3d. Complete set of volumes of The 
Garden from its commencement to the end of 1835, forty-eight 
vote., price, cloth, JtSi. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, m which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to (JU issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price id .; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers."— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental specie*. 
with directions/or their arrangement, culture, tbe. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is .; post free , Is. 3d. 

. London r 37, Southamptonstreet, Strand, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE PEASGOOD’S NONSUCH. 

This Apple is of good quality and useful either 
for cooking or for dessert, while it is one of the 
best exhibition fruits. In appearance it is some¬ 
what like a good form of Blenheim Orange, less 
conical perhaps; highly coloured when well 
grown. It does well in Kent, and at the 
R.H.S. Congress at Chiswick in 1883, when it 
was little known, some splendid specimens were 
shown by Mr. Haycock, of Barham Court 
Gardens, Maidstone. The fruits weighed 1 lb. 
each, and measured 13 inches to 15 inches in 
circumference. The specimens shown in the 
illustration were grown at Sittingbourne. I find 
this Apple does well on the French Doucin and 
Paradise when required to fruit in a small state. 
The fruits are of greenish-yellow, flushed and 
streaked with red, in colour much resembling the 
well-known Cellini, soft, and of excellent quality. 
It is not a keeping variety, be¬ 
ing at its best in October and 
November. This variety was 
recently exhibited by Mr. 

Payne, of Palace Gardens, Wells, 

Somerset, who staged the six 
largest fruits I have seen. 

They were grown on a south¬ 
east wall, and gathered from a 
tree that had been planted 
only seven wars. The finite 
were thinned to G2, and those 


your paper on the benefit of giving Plum-trees 
i liquid-manure, especially in hot, dry weather. 
Will you please tell me the best month in tho 
year to begin and when to stop, and will the 
1 same rule apply to Rose-trees as to Plum-trees? 
This summer I started giving it once a week to 
I both in June, and propose stopping tho end of 
this month. Will that do, or had it better be 
begun earlier and carried on later ?— Perse- 
j VEKANCE. 

*** Now is an excellent time to give liquid- 
manure. In hot weather it requires to be well 
diluted with water if strong. You may apply 
it freely till the leaves colour ; it will help to 
plump up the flower-buds for next season. When 
given in the spring or summer it is not well to 
do so before the fruit is set. For Rose-trees 
give it freely from May to end of August. 

Training fruit-trees.—I am greatly 
interested in the Belgian system of training, as 
illustrated in Gardening, May 30, 189(5. Would 
you kindly tell me if pyramids or tall ospaliors, 


old copies, which, i suppose, I cannot replace ? 
—Meta. 

*** We would prefer cordon trees for the 
arches—Pears or Apples, two years old—or even 
strong maidens ; but you may use a few half 
standard trees to till up top quickly, at intervals 
of, say, every three trees; but these would do the 
flowers harm, so cordons would be best. These 
have single stems. We would plant on each 
side. Plums could be used, but sparingly. 
Jargonelle makes a free growth, but requires its 
roots to be curbed. We would advise free- 
growing kinds, such as Lord Grosvenor, Melon, 
King of Pippins, Bismarck, Worcester Pear- 
main, Lord Derby, and New Hawthomden 
Apples; Louise Bonne of Jersey, Clapp’s 
Favourite, Conference, Souvenir du Congr^s, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Emiled’Heyst, and Nouvelle 
Fulvie Pears ; but in all cases get good trees, 
those noted for free growth, ana Apples on the 
Paradise-stock, Pears on Quince, except Pear 
Souvenir du Cong res—this is best on Pear 
double grafted. (2), The other matters are queries 
which should be addressed to 
the publisher, but we may say 
that the index to Vol. I. is not 
now on sale. 

Blackberries. — Will 
someone kindly tell me whether 
Blackberries can be improved 
by pruning and manuring, or 
whether they are best left 
untouched? 'Bramble. 

Blackberries may be 
cli improved in size by 


Apple Peis-food'd Nonsuch. 


exhibited weighed 2 lb. each ; none of the fruits 
were under 1 lb. Some fruit-growers may ask if 
these large fruits aro worth special culture, and 
I answer yes. Fine fruits of any kind are always 
admired, and, as most growers well know, will 
command the best price. I have seen this variety 
recommended as suitable for orchard culture as 
a standard ; but I cannot advise its use in this 
way, as w'ith me it does not fruit so freely as 
when grown on a dwarf stock as a bush. My 
experience may not be similar to that of others ; 
but as a standard it will take some years before 
it bears, and in this way it much resembles tho 
Blenheim, which is slow' in coming into bearing 
as a standard, until it obtains a fair size and ago. 
The fruit boing so fine when required for special 
purposes, this Apple is worthy of a west wall, 
and in such a position, when thinned, the fruit is 
superb. It should lie in all collections w'here 
good fruits are required. W. 

Liquid-manure for Plum and Rose- 
trees. —Some time since ^ read an article in 
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trained like those illustrated in Gardening, 

; February 14, 1885, would be best for the 
arches, as I thought the tall espaliers would 
shade the flowers on the borders less than the 
pyramids? Also w’ould it be better to plant 
them on each side to meet at top, or would it 
do to put on alternate sidos and train right 
over ? I think of having Apples and Plums as 
espaliors, trained as illustration, March 31, 
1888, and Pears for tho arches. The walks are 
3 feet w'ide, some 6 feet, with border on each 
side 3 feet w'ide. At the corners, w’here there 
are cross walks, would standards with growth 
like Jargonelle make the best arches? Would 
you kindly let me have your advice on the 
matter? Also the varieties suitable for that 
style of training on a wet clay sub-soil in North of 
Ireland ? I have wire-netting fixed on the 
borders, on w’hich I have most successfully 
| grown Gooseberries and Red and White Cur- 
I rants as espaliers, as recommended in Garden- 
ino, No. 2, Vol. I.—fori have taken your paper 
from No. 1, but, unfortunately, have lost a few 


gie 


culture—that is, manuring and cutting aw'ay 
w-eak or crowded growth ; but any attempt to 
prune like Currants or Raspberries will end in 
failure. Merely thin out. Tie out strong 
growths and mulch roots with good manures. 

Raspberries. —Plantations that have been 
long in one place should be renewed, and in case 
the canes arc much exhausted it is well to pur¬ 
chase new stock. At this season old quarters 
need attention in the w'ay of final thinning and 
removal of useless w r ood, only leaving what may 
bo termed the bearing wood for next season. 
From four to six new growths are ample for a 
stool, leaving the smaller number if the shoots 
are strong. In many cases it will be found the 
best canes are at some distance from the old 
stools, having pushed out in search of new soil 
and room to develop. These must be retained 
if there is ample space for them to grow.—T. 

Plum Angelina Burdett.— This is the 
best dessert purple-coloured Plum that can be 
grown by those who cannot give Plums wall space. 
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The tree grows and bears freely either os a 
standard or spreading bush. When grown in 
the form of a pyramid it does not bear so freoly, 
the severe pruning to bring it into form not 
suiting it. Another point of merit is that the 
fruit does not sot in bunches ; it is more evenly 
distributed along the branches, and therefore 
develops to a good size with very little thin¬ 
ning out. When the fruit is thoroughly ripe the 
flavour is excellent and the form is handsome 
as well; it also carries a good bloom, and is 
therefore effective on the dessert-table. Of 
course, the tree may be trained against a wall 
where room can be given it, but then the richly- 
flavoured Plums that can be ripened without 
the assistance of a wall aro so few that the 
merits of Angelina Burdett in this respect can¬ 
not be too well known.—J. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NEPENTHES OR PITCHER-PLANTS. 
Wjien first the handsomely-marked Bornean 
species of these singular stove plants became 
sufficiently plentiful to be procurable, many 
people who had the convenience of a stove 
attempted their cultivation, but in most cases 
with indifferent success, no doubt through com¬ 
paratively little being known of the course of 
treatment that they require. A knowledge of 
the temperature and humidity of the atmosphere 
whence they came was enough to point con¬ 
clusively to the fact that without the means of, 
at all times in the year, accommodating them 
with as much heat as most hot-region plants 
require, it is of little use attempting to grow 
them, as, though they mav be kept alive with 
less than this, they will never acquire the 
strength necessary to produce their curious 
pitcher-like leaves in the manner required— 
and without these there is little interest 
attached to them. Another and frequent 
cause of the plants forming pitchers but 
sparingly, even when they grew in other 
ways freely, was either too much shading, 
or what amounts to much the same thing, 
a position too far from the glass. For with 
only one exception, and that N. lanata, 
among all we have grown, we have 
found that if their heads are kept within 
a few inches of the glass they succeed best, 
having a strength and vigour in both root and 
top-growth not attainable by any other means ; 
and, as might naturally be supposed, the pitchers 
acquire a higher degree of colour when kept up 
close to the roof. Another matter of more im¬ 
portance with these plants than any others in 
cultivation is never to injure the roots in potting, 
for it will in all probability cause their death, 
or bring about a condition little better than 
actual loss. We may here remark, for the 
benefit of those who have not had any Experience 
at all with them, that their roots are so fragile 
and dead-looking, even when the plants are in 
every wav healthy, that we have known them 
all pulled oft' under the impression they were 
dead. They are very spare rooters, needing 
much less room than most things, and when 
repotting becomes requisite there must be no 
attempt at shaking any of the old soil away. 
Consequently, from the first it is necessary that 
the material they are grown in should be such 
as is least likely to get into a decomposed state, 
for when it is close and soapy the roots cannot 
live in it, and from the large amount of water 
they always want it is liable to become sour— 
when in active growth they need watering 
freely every day, and during the winter 
must be kept much more moist than the gene¬ 
rality of plants. Even under the most success¬ 
ful course of treatment there will be a space of 
four or five years from the time a young plant is 
first well rooted until it arrives at a size that 
will exhibit the full development of which it is 
capable ; for, not until it has been twice headed 
back, and has again got furnished with from 
four to six shoots, each bearing their full com¬ 
plement of pitchers, has all that is desirable 
oeen attained. Consequently it will be easily 
understood that the best and most lasting 
material that it is possible to find wherein to 
grow the plants will eventually get so com¬ 
pletely decomposed through the necessity of its 
being kept all but saturated with water, that it 
becomes like soft rfutty^ in which Rendition the 
roots cannot exist\,aiftfMra stated, they 


are so brittle that the old material cannot be got 
away in the ordinary manner ; but this can be 
effected by means of a pailful of tepid water, in 
which the ball should be plunged with both 
hands under it, and the exhausted matter got 
away by carefully moving the fingers. With a 
little time and patience in this way the roots 
can be wholly preserved in a perfectly clean state 
ready for transferring to a fresh pot with new 
soil; but on no account should there be any 
attempt at opening them out, as this will most 
likely end in their being much injured. The 
best Kinds, such as N. sanguinea, N. Rafflesiana, 
and N. lanata, are more tender-rooted than the 
commoner species. About the end of February 
or March is the most suitable time in the year 
for either shifting on into larger pots those 
young and medium-sized plants that want more 
root-room, or for washing out, os above 
described, any older examples that need entirely 
new material. Pots proportionately so large as 
would be required for the generality of plants 
would not do for Nepenthes, as if too great a 



A Pitcher-plant. 


body of soil is present it gets sour directly. The 

largest specimens we ever had were grown in 
pots not more than 10 inches or 12 inches in 
diameter. The manner these plants are often 
allowed to run up straggling to a considerable 
height on a rafter or pillar is not the way for 
seeing them to the most advantage, as when the 
shoots of the best sorts have attained 4 feet or 
5 feet in height—with some much less than this 
—the pitchers assume a character which is 
understood among growers as run-out; that is, 
they come devoid of their wing-like appen¬ 
dages and are very different in form from those 
that are produced by the leaves on the stems 
before they get such a height. The best 
position for them is hung up to the ridge 
of a span-roofed house, standing ends north and 
south, with their shoots within 1 foot or so of 
the glass, lowering the pots as the tops advance, 
and giving a thin shade when the sun comes on 
them, but none at other times. If suspended 
alike up to the roof in a hip-roofed or lean-to 
structure facing south they will require a 
thicker shade in bright weather, but this will be 


easily seen, as if they get too much sun the 
leaves will assume a deep crimBon colour instead 
of being green tinged or mottled with rod, which 
latter is an evidence of the robust health essen¬ 
tial to the full development of the pitchers that 
should be produced at the extremity of every 
leaf. When all the cultural conditions requisite 
for their well-being are present, even the leaves 
of N. Rafflesiana, and others of like habit, that 
are made slowly through the autumn and winter, 
will, in the spring, when more heat is present, open 
the small pitchers formed during the dull season. 
The conditions necessary to grow Cucumbers 
well in the winter—viz., heat, humidity in the 
atmosphere, and very little direct admission of 
a i r _ w ill be found such as to well suit Nepen¬ 
thes ; a night temperature at this season of 
Go degs. will answer, with a few degrees higher 
in the day, more or less proportionate with the 
state of the weather ; at the same time most of 
them will bear as much heat as any plants in 
existence. The air of the house must never be 
allowed to get dry, and for some twelve w r eeks 
in winter they will need no shade or any air 
more than reaches them through the laps of the 
glass and other similar places of ingress. They 
should at this season bo watered at the root 
every other day, and syringed overhead ; 
through the spring and summer water at. the 
root and syringe every day, keeping them as 
warm day and night as the means at command 
will permit. Through May, June, July, 
and August the night temperature should be 
70 degs., with 10 degs. or 15 degs. higher by 
day, and never admit so much air, especially 
directly on the plants, as most things will 
bear; give shade as already spoken of. A 
warm, moisture-laden atmosphere must always 
be present, and plenty of tepid water to the 
roots is indispensable t-o their healthy existence. 
This obviously renders an abundance of drainage 
in the pots necessary. 

Propagation. —Nepenthes can be raised from 
cuttings made of pieces of the stems, such as 
are available when the plants are headed back ; 
these should consist of a couple of joints each 
of mature growth, with all, or a portion of the 
leaf retained to the upper joint. They root 
best when inserted in some open material, such 
as a mixture of small crocks and sand : 
covered with a bell-glass in a bottom-heat 
of 70 degs. or 75 degs., kept close and 
moist, they will root in the course of two or 
three months. They will strike at any time of 
the year under the above conditions. When 
struck they must be placed in 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, in a mixture of the best fibrous peat, pot¬ 
sherds, 9 and, aiid chopped Sphagnum, and great 
care should be taken not to break the fragile 
young roots. Keep them moderately close until 
they begin to grow. These pots will be large 
enough for the first year, and the spring follow¬ 
ing give them others 1 inch or 2 inches larger. All 
that is necessary in thosubsequent stage of their 
growth-is to give more root-room each spring as 
the plants-get larger* cutting them back when a 
height of. 2^ feet or so has been reached to 
<S inches or 8 inches above the collar ; this will 
generally cause them to break two or three 
shoots from near the base. Treat afterwards as 
already advised, giving a little more root-room 
when this seems requisite, and repeating the 
cutting-back when the shoots have again attained 
a height of 2£ feet to 3 feet. It is from the 
growth made after this second heading-in that 
the finest examples may be looked for, as now 
they will push enough shoots to produce quan¬ 
tities of pitchers. The plants will last many 
years, ana can be kept in a healthy state by re¬ 
moving the old exhausted soil in the way already 
shown, as often as it appears to be approaching 
a soft, pasty state. This operation is best 
carried out at the time the plants are headed 
down. 

Nepenthes are oftener grown in baskets than 
in pots, but we prefer the latter, as in them the 
roots cannot protrude, and in this way get their 
extension stopped, as they do when inbaskets. 
Where the appearance of potshung up is objected 
to, they can be plunged in baskets filled with 
Sphagnum. 

Varieties. —The following is a selection of 
the best:—N. ampullacea picta : a stout, small- 
growing species, with prettily spotted pitchers, 
produoed not only singly from the extremities of 
the leaves, but in clusters from the stem. N. 
bicalcarata: a singular species from Borneo. 
It ha? stpnt foli$g| hearing—large pitchers 
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crimson in colour, winged, and furnished with 
two horn like spurs. N. Courti: a very dis¬ 
tinct and handsome dwarf hybrid variety, 
having large, deeply crimson spotted, flask - 
shaped pitchers. N. distillatoria: a well- 
known stout-growing kind, that produces its 
long green pitchers freely. N. Dominiana : a 
fine free-growing hybrid, with good-sized, 
handsome, highly - marked pitchers. N. 
Hookeri: nearly allied to N. Rafflesiana. A 
compact-growing, smaller-pitchered species, 
similarly marked. N. hybrids maculaia : a 
smallish grower, with rather long, cylindrical, 
deeply streaked or spotted pitchers with ciliated 
wings. There is one peculiarity in this kind— 
that Is in the pitchers coming almost wholly 
green and devoid of colour when the shoots 
attain above a certain height. N. lanata : a 
very stout-growing species possessing a remark¬ 
ably pale yellowisn-green shade ; the pitchers, 
tingedwith red, are large, long, and prominently 
furnished with hair-like appendages. This kind 
we have found does better hung a little further 
from the glass and shaded a little more than 
some of the others. In rarity it is similar to N. 
sanguinea. N. Lawrcnceana : a distinct small- 
pi tchered hybrid variety, very pretty. The 
pitchers are profusely spotted with crimson. N. 
Mastersiana : this is a splendid hybrid variety, 


with long pitchers, dilated at the base, and 
thickly spotted with red. N. Stewarti : a free- 
growing variety, with pretty highly-coloured 
pitchers, thickly spotted and clouded with 
crimson. A hybrid. N. Williamsi: compact 
I in habit. Pitchers of medium size, and very 
highly coloured ; the bright red spotting is most 
profuse, often covering tho greater portion of 
their surface. Also a hybrid. 

Insects. —So far as insects go, the continuous 
use of the syringe keeps down all but brown- 
scale. If it happens to get upon them, it must 
be got rid of by sponging with clean water. 
They are too soft in texture for the use of any 
1 insecticide to be safe. 


EOH1NOPSIS PECAISNKANUS, 
j Thottoh Cacti are at the present time by no 
means popular, yet many of them are very 
beautiful when in bloom, as in the case of that 
herein figured (Echinopsis Pecaisneanus), which 
is one of the most floriferousof its class. Apart 
from the beauty of their blossoms, the quaint 
appearance they present at all seasons, com¬ 
bined with the little attention needed for their 
successful culture, should one day tend to make 
the better class of Cacti far more popular than 
they arc now. The blossoms of this are white, 



Echinopsis Decaisneanus. 


raised by crossing the Indian N. sanguinea with 
the Chinese N. distillatoria. It produces very 
large pitchers, the greater part of which* are 
of a bright claret-rea colour. N. Morgania?: a 
grand highly-coloured large-pitchered variety 
of American origin. It is a stout grower ; 
the pitchers are flask-shaped, wings moderate in 
size, pale green, mottled with reel in their early 
stages, assuming as they get older almost a 
wholly red colour ; the lid is entirely green. 
N. Rafflesiana : large handsome pitchers, flask- 
shaped and deeply spotted with dark brown, 
wings prominent and crested, the lid broad and 
ample. This, for its fine effect and general 
ood qualities, has not yet been surpassed. We 
ave had it with pitchers that held over a pint 
fairly measured. N. Rajah : a wonderful kind. 
Leaves from 1 foot to 2 feet long ; the pitchers 
on a fully-developed plant are nearly a foot long, 
by half as much in diameter. It is a Bornean 
species, said to grow naturally at a considerable 
elevation. N. robusta: a distinct hybrid 
variety, with pitchers unusually wide at the 
base, heavily spotted with reddish-brown. N. 
sanguinea : a very stout-growing, long and large- 
pitchered species, with intense sanguine colour 
in the upper portion of the pitchers ; the wings 
are narrow ; the lld^mct and smffll. Very 
scarce and Jiigh-priceH, and irenibin so. 

N. Sedeni: a very pre&yj Anah-gipluAg^iybrid, 


and produced during the summer months. Full 
exposure to the brightest sunshine available is 
very essential to the successful flowering of this 
class of Cacti. II. R. 


Tydceas. -I am forwarding bloom of a 
plant which I have grown from seed this year. 
As I have been a subscriber to your paper for 
the last 15 years I shall bo obliged if you will 
let me know in your correspondence column, 
under the initials “J. A. B.,” name and habit 
of plant, if it is an annual, or if possible to save 
it through the winter? It seems to me a very 
charming and interesting plant, and quite a 
novelty to mo and my neighbours. Is it allied 
in any way to the Gloxinia? 

* # * Your bloom sent is from a Tydsea, a 
Gesnera type of plants and very pretty. It is 
not a Gloxinia, as you supposo. It is not an 
annual, but has a small bulbous or corm-like root. 
The variety known as Tydnea amabilis is the 
best. The culture is simple ; they require a 
warm-house and rest, or to be kept dry after 
flowering. They like shade, and to be kept dry 
overhead, and, when starting into growth, re¬ 
potted in good soil, leaf-mould, peat, and sand, 
plenty of drainage. When at rest keep in 
warm-house, and when in full vigour feed with 
liquid-manure. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE DENDROBIUMS. 

The Dendrobium family is, undoubtedly, one of 
the most beautiful of the Orchid genus, many 
of them being of easy cultivation. They are to 
be seen in almost every garden where indoor 
plants are grown ; especially are these remarks 
applicable to the grand old D. nobilo, a species 
that is so well-known as to need little or no 
description, but it is interesting to note that it 
is now nearly sixty years ago that the first plant 
bloomed in this country in the collection of 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. Since that time 
many beautiful and distinct varieties of thin 
Dendrobium have appeared, as D. n. Cooksoni, 
D. n. nobilius, D. Ballianum, L). n. Tautzianum, 
1). n. elegans, D. n. Kanderianum, D. n. Schrc- 
derianum, I). n. albitlorum, and 1). n. Mardyann, 
all of which are well worth adding to the most 
select collections. Like the majority of Den- 
drobiums, this species and its Varieties requiica 
strong summer and autumn heat to encourage 
stout healthy growth, but if kept constantly in 
heat after the growths are completed they w ill 
prematurely start into growth a second time, ai d 
continue growing during the dull months cf 
winter; consequently, the number and size of the 
flowers would bo unsatisfactory. The normal 
flowering season is from January to April, but 
it is by no means difficult to get them to flower 
at Christmas-time, and may be prolonged by 
regulating the cultural treatment as to tempera¬ 
ture, supply of water, and resting period. At 
the present time there are plants that are still 
in the middle of their growing seasons ; there 
must, of course, be afforded plenty of heat ar.d 
moisture until growth is completed. Others are 
just finishing their growths, and when the 
terminal leaf at the extremity of the bulb is 
fully expanded the plants should be gradually 
exposed to direct sunlight and less moisture 
given to them. After a week of such treatment 
they should be removed from the warm-house to 
a cooler and drier atmosphere, such as is afforded 
in a late vinery or ordinary greenhouse. Choose 
a position where the plants may be protected 
from draughts or cold w'inds, the object of the 
change of temperatures being that the newly - 
made bulbs may ripen. Previous to removing the 
plants to their resting quarters it is advisable to 
allow them to become fairly dry at the 
root, so as to avoid them becoming chilled, 
otherwise spot and disease may overtake them. 
Within a few days after removal they may 
again be watered, but not saturated ; afterwards 
water them just, often onough to prevent their 
roots from perishing or their bulbs from shrivel¬ 
ling. About once a week will be sufficient for the 
present, but when dull days and cold nights 
come upon us less moisture will be required. 
These early-made growths will, if properly 
attended to during their resting period, com¬ 
mence to show their flower-buds about tho 
middle of November, and if it is desirable to 
have an effective display of bloom at Christmas 
the plants should, immediately the flower-buds 
are discernible, be removed to a somewhat 
warmer temperature, such as is afforded in an 
intermediate-house, and the quantity o t water 
at -tfie root gradually increased. When the 
buds are projecting out of the bulbs, then the 
plants should be placed in the warm stove, 
selecting the lightest position available for them. 
On such davs, when the weather is clear and 
bright, the flower-buds should be gently dewed 
over from the syringe with tepid soft water. 
As the later plants finish up their growths they, 
too, should be taken to the cool-house and 
rested, so that the ripening process may be 
thoroughly accomplished. W., B. 


Hedge-plants. — I have followed the 
questions and answers in Gardening re Privet- 
hedges being injurious to health. As I am 
about to plant some hedges about a new house, 
will you please inform me what kind of hedges 
you would advise in place of Privet? Ever¬ 
green if possible.— Royal. 

\* If the site is well prepared the Holly 
makes a splendid hedge. Yew also makes a 
good division line, but it is not so suitable for a 
boundary fence. Box makes a neat dwarf 
hedge. For taller hedges there is Lawson’s 
Cypress, Thuja gigant^a, Thujopsis borealis, and 
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BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL RHUBARBS. 
To speak of the Rhubarb plants in many, if, 
indeed, not in the majority, of cases merely calls 
up a vision of the esculent species, Rheum 
Rnaponticum, our common garden Rhubarb, 
the “ Pie-plant ” of the United States. This 
plant originally came from, or, at least, is 
found wild in, Eastern Siberia. It is known to 
have been grown at Padua early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and from thence it was brought 
to England about 10*28. The roots or rhizomes 
of this species and its varieties aro cultivated 
for medicinal uses at Badicott, in Oxfordshire, 
but its main importance is as a vegetable sub¬ 
stitute for fruit early in the year, many tons of 
its half-blanched leaf-stalks being forced and 
sont to market from December to April every 
seison. 

Of Rheum Rhaponticum there are many 
garden forms, these doubtless being selections 
from seed, which # is freely produced if the tall 
flowering - ppikes of fleecy - white flowers are 
allowed to develop. These varieties vary 


or even with Apples, is by some housewives 
much appreciated. 

That the dried or powdered rhizomes of 
several species of Rheum or Rhubarb forma valu¬ 
able medicine has long been known. The 
species that yield the best supply may be 
mentioned in the order of their acknowledged 
importance : R. palraatum, first found growing 
wild in the province of Kansu, in the extreme 
north-west of China, from whence it has long 
been known that the best dried Rhubarb-roots 
were imported ; R. officinale (the fine species 
shown in our illustration), second only in 
importance, being a noble perennial herb found 
wild in Eastern Thibet near the Chinese frontier. 
Introduced, or rather first grown for economic 
purposes by the late Mr. D. Hanbury in 1873, 
it has since formed a crop of some considerable 
importance at Badicott, near Banbury, and its 
roots aro medicinally employed. R. Rhapon¬ 
ticum is also grown at Badicott for its dried 
roots, but the great bulk of our medicinal 
Rhubarb is imported from India, Russia, or 
China. Some 62o,000 lb. of Russian or 
Chinese roots aro sent annually from Hankow 
to Shanghai, and the total import of roots into 


R. acuminatum, from Sikkim, R. australe, 
from Nepaui, and R. undulatum, from Siberia, 
are other good kinds, but the form of R. palma- 
tum called tanguticum, with incised leaves, 
purple-red beneath, and flower-stems 10 feet to 
12 feet in height, is one of the best of all the 
ornamental kinds if boldly grown and grouped 
in deep rich light soil. As R. palmatum natur¬ 
ally extends as a wild species over a considerable 
area in Eastern and Northern Asia, it follows 
I that it exhibits considerable variety. 

It is very curious that Rhubarb, although long 
grown in France for ornamental purposes in 
flower beds or on lawns, is but rarely, if ever, 
used for cooking. One phase of Rhubarb beauty 
is the intense crimson colour of the long shoots 
and leaves as they push through the ground in 
early spring, followed by the towering plumes of 
white flowers, which again are succeeded by 
crimson-red panicles of fruit and gigantic foliage 
that is almost as effective as that of the Chilian 
Gunneras. . F. 


Bulbs for successional blooming — 

I shall feel greatly obliged to you if you will 
kindly give a list of bulbs for successional 



Rheum officinale. 


much in precocity as also in size and colour of 
the leaf stalks. The best kinds are Tobolsk, 
an early variety good for forcing, and Elford, 
raised at Elford by Mr. Buck. This has a 
scarlet skin and red flesh, which retains its 
colour after cooking, and as it colours in the 
dark when forced, it is showy and sells well in 
the market. Mitchell’s Royal Albert, Dancer’s 
Early Scarlet, and Myatt’s Linnaeus are 
other good market varieties, as is also the giant 
kind known as Myatt’s Victoria, which produces 
enormous petioles or leaf stalks. The young 
flower-stalks when they first appear may be 
cut at 6 inches or so in length, and can be boiled 
like Cabbage as an early green vegetable. It is 
not unlike Cabbage or greens in flavour, but 
has a slight and pleasant acidity all its own. 
The amount of Rhubarb grown in the vicinity 
of all large towns is marvellous. Near Leeds 
this culture is really an important industry, 
both as forced with manure or fire-heat and as 
grown in the open-air beds. Apart from its use 
as a fruit substitute in the way of puddings, 
pies, or tarts, the stalks in autumn are often 
utilised for preserving in sugar with the addition 
of Lemon-juice and parings of Lemon-rind. A 
preserve made by mijffh£ autumn IBiJba^b and 
Blackl jerries or Rhubarb ge dfaje^arrows, 


the United Kingdom is estimated at 3.70,000 lb. 
All the species of Rheum are very ornamental 
as grown in bold groups or masses in suitable 
positions. They thrive best in a deep, rich, 
moist and well-manured soil, and may be easily 
increased by seed or by division of the spreading 
rhizomes. The best time to divide or to re¬ 
plant all the kinds, useful or ornamental, is in 
April or May, or just as the growth naturally 
fonunonces to develop, as thus moved carefully 
during wet weather, or if watered copiously, 

1 the plants suffer but little, if any, check, and 
grow all the more vigorously for their removal 
into fresh soil. The rarest and most remarkable 
of all the ornamental kinds js 

R. no niLE, found growing on rocks and 
terraces of mountains in Sikkim. Its tall flower- 
stems are clothed with soft yellow or primrose- 
coloured bracts, closely slated or imbricated 
over each other. This noble species has 
flowered in the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
1 Edinburgh, whore many seedlings were raised 
some years ago. 

R. Emodi is another giant species, with 
puberulent reddish stalks, gigantic flower-spikes, 
and broad loaf blades. It is from the Himalayas, 
and whon well grown near to a pond or stream 
often is 10 feet high when in bloom. 


blooming from April till autumn (out-of-doors) ? 
Kindly give especial prominence to hardy kinds. 
I am about to prepare a bed, and wish it to 
look as bright as possible from the spring on¬ 
wards. I shall be also glad to know what soil 
to use ?— St. Leonards. 

*** Snowdrops will be over before April, and 
Crocuses on the wane, but Narcissi will be in 
strong force. Hyacinths, Tulips, Anemones, 
Lily of the Valley—though not a bulb, it is 
generally classed with them, and it comes in 
appropriately among the bulbs. In the bulb 
garden there must be Lilies of many kinds, 
Gladioli, including the Bride and Lemoine’s 
Hybrids, Crown Imperials, Ixias, Sparaxis, 
Alstrcemerias (Herb Lilies), Scilla sibirica, and 
that other beautiful little bulb Glory of the 
Snow (Chionodoxa), which usually flowers in 
March; there are later - flowering Scillas. 
The Iris family is a very largo one, and some 
must be included in the spring and summer bulb 
garden. If Rhizomatous plants are included, 
the beautiful dwarf large-flowered Cannas would 
come in, and, in point of fact, when one’s thoughts 
are permitted to dwell upon this class of 

E lants one scarcely knows what to leave out; 

ut certainly the Montbretias should be 
included, as should also Hyaoin|bhu8 oandicans. 
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Sternbergia lutea, and some of the Autumn 
Crocuses (Colchicums). All the above are hardy, 
except the Cannas, which must be sheltered in 
winter, and Gladioli must not be exposed to 
frost. If the natural soil is good, a manurial 
compost will be better than strong manure. By 
a manurial compost we moan soil, charred 
rubbish, old turf, and stable-manure all mixed 
together. 

Perennial Lobelias. — These, if well 
grown and arranged in masses or groups, are 
capable of contributing groat beauty to the 
garden in autumn, and, although a little fas¬ 
tidious as to position, very little management is 
needed in order to havo thorn in perfection. 
Generally speaking, the bright-coloured L. 
fulgens, splendens, ignea, or Queen Victoria 
are still among the best grown. Numbers 
of new varieties have in recent years been 
sent out, and of these a good selection can be 
made from the catalogue of any nurseryman 
dealing In herbaceous plants. When growing, 
these Lobelias seem to delight in copious sup¬ 
plies of water, but they are apt to dio off 


and small vases. The plant is deserving of 
extended culture ; those gardeners looking out 
for something unusual would find it a useful 
plant for summer decoration.—D. B. Crane. 


POLYANTHUSES AND PRIMROSES IN 
THE VICTORIA PARK, BATH. 

The Victoria Park at Bath enjoys a well- 
deserved reputation as being one of the most 
tastefully laid out public grounds in the kingdom. 
It is not of very great extent, but it is made the 
most of, and the open spaces around it make it 
appear at first sight larger than it is. Its line 
collection of well-disposed trees and shrubs, its 
shady avenues and well-kept lawns, make it a 
pleasant place of resort, and it is not surprising 
that it is one of the most frequented of public 
places even in this city, where there is so much 
of open-air beauty to attract one in all directions. 
On paying a hurried visit to it some time ago, 
after an absence of several years, wo were 
pleased to find an addition to its attractions in 


TUBES AND SHRUBS. 

Planting failures (Catrave ).—It is not 
wise to plant very large old trees and shrubs 
unless they have been well grown and frequently 
transplanted, and even then they want 
experienced attention till well established. 
Then, again, your garden being in an elevated 
position would increase the chances of failure. 
Well-grown medium-sized plants would do much 
better. We suppose tho Elms, Beeches, Planes, 
etc., have been planted round the l>oundary 
for shelter. But we think we would not have 
planted either the Elm or Ash. Their roots 
will travel all over the garden, and though well 
enough in a wood, they are not adapted for 
garden planting, especially in gardens of limited 
size. The Abele and Canadian Poplars grow 
very fast and form excellent shelters, and are 
handsome trees. A few of these to break the 
force of the wind would be useful. Then inside 
might come flowering and evergreen trees and 
shrubs, of which the following would be 
suitable: Laburnum, Mountain Ash, Double- 



. 
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Polyanthuses and Primroses in the Botanic Garden, Victoria Park, Bath. From a photograph by Mr. Walter Rossiter, 9, Elm-street, Bath. 


during winter unless the soil is well drained. 
Liberal treatment is necessary to ensure good 
spikes of bloom ; the plants are greatly benefited, 
too, by being taken up when they have formed 
such a mass as to exhaust the surrounding soil, 
and when divided they should be planted in some 
fresh compost. Not being quite hardy (gener¬ 
ally speaking), a little protection from frost will 
be an advantage. The best material, perhaps, 
to place over the crowns is dry ashes, as then 
they never remain saturated long, even during 
heavy rains, while in spring they do not har¬ 
bour insects to prey on the young foliage.— 
L. Y. 

Mina lobata. —There are few half-hardy 
annuals so useful for trailing along a trellis- 
work, or on poles with short branches abutting, 
as this exceedingly pretty climber. Through 
the past season of drought this subject has suc¬ 
ceeded remarkably well, trailing up a sunny wall 
of Mr. Beckett’s house at Aldenham House 
Gardens. It is very attractive and free-flower- 
ing, producing its blossoms in twin-like racemes ; 
orange-red in colour, passing with age to creamy- 
white. The flowers are..useful for tableidecora- 
tion, where they are see/to ad-vMtarje'ti 4peugnes 


the shape of a collection of hardy plants. Here, 
again, the happy genius which apparently pre¬ 
sides over the garden and landscape work of the 
park was in evidence, for there was an entire 
absence of anything like formality, and, 
“ Botanic ” though it may be in name, it was, 
nevertheless, a charming pleasure garden, filled 
with hardy plants, most of which appeared to 
be thriving well, and many of which at the time 
of our visit were in bloom. The illustration 
which is here produced of Polyanthuses and 
Primroses show’s w ell that the planter is ham¬ 
pered by no pedantic ideas as to stiffand symmet¬ 
rical arrangements, and we have no doubt that 
at the time of our visit a dozen pictures quite 
as beautiful as that sent by Mr. Rossiter could 
have been obtained. T. 


Moss on gravel walks (Sig<ma).—Vfe do not 
see why the salt could not be used, if care were taken, 
without the destruction of the Box-edgings ensuing, but 
we do not think that the application of salt, especially at 
this season, would be the best course. The presence of the 
Moss is probably due to dampness, and the treatment 
should include removal of the cause of dampness as far as 
possible. See that the drainage is in good order, and 
remove the Moss by scarifying or scraping. 


blossomed Cherry, Almond, Scarlet Thorns, 
Prunus Pissardi, Lilacs, Guelder Rose, 
Philadelphia or Syringas, Austrian and 
Corsican Pines, Law’son’s Cypress in variety, 
but the plants should not be too large, 
and must have come from a nursery where 

F roper attention has been paid to transplanting. 

rish Juniper, Hollies in variety, Silver-barked 
Birch, Acer colchicum rubrum (Scarlet Maple), 
Evergreen Oak, Ribes Bangui nea, Aucuba 
japonica, Variegated Box, English and Irish 
Yews, Berberis in variety, including Aquifolium, 
stenophylla, and purpurea; Deutzia scabra, 
Forsythia viridissima, Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, Spiriea aria*folia, with a weeping 
tree or two tor the lawm. Weeping Birch, 
Weeping Limes, and Weeping Elms when suit¬ 
ably placed are handsome and interesting. By 
false-habited trees we suppose are meant badly- 
grown, imperfect specimens, and these ought to 
have been converted into firewood in the 
nursery, and not sold. The partial failure of 
Roses on west wall may have been due to the 
position being draughty, or the plants getting 
less sunshine. We presume the ground before 
planting was well broken up and prepared ? 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE CUSHION IRISES. 

Of all the numerous Irises in our gardens, not 
even excepting the bulbous ones, none are so 
interesting or peculiar as those belonging to this 
group. Neither do they lack beauty, and yet 
very few people trouble to give them the neces¬ 
sary accommodation—in fact, few care to take 
up their culture, although ther« are many 
instances of their growing in the open border 
with almost as much vigour and producing 


dense beard, darker in colour than the standards. 
Native of Persia. 

I. susiana (the Clialccdouian Iris) is by far the 
oldest and best known of this group. Clusius 
informs us that it was brought from Constanti¬ 
nople to Vienna about the year 1573. It was 
introduced into England in 1596, when it was 
cultivated by Gerard, and has been grown in 
our gardens ever since. It is certainly one of 
the most striking and distinct, though not by 
any means the most beautiful, of this group, 


flowers with as much certainty as the common and although a native of a much warmer 
German Iris. This success, however, T believe, country than our own, it is said to give very 
is confined to certain localities 
onlv where the air is pure 
and dry, and the rainfall very 
meagre during the usual rest¬ 
ing season of this Iris. In 
what may be termed un¬ 
favourable localities, success 
to a certain extent may be 
ensured by a simple covering 
of glass, a handlight, or other 
shelter during the resting 
season, allowing the plants to 
take their chance, unless in 
the event of a heavy fall of 
snow. A sunny spot should 
be selected, the ground well 
drained, and filled up with a 
rich light compost. Where 
it is desirable to grow the 

f flants in frames, span-roofed, 
iglit, portable structures are 
by far the handiest, as they 
can be removed to any posi¬ 
tion at will. Whenever the 
leaves show signs of turning 
brown water should be with¬ 
held and the plants allowed 
to dry off. As soon as the 
plants show signs of life in 
autumn water sparinglv, 
never allowing them to tie 
drenched. It will also be 
better to so fix the lights that 
a free current of air can pass 
through them. This section of 
Iris does not require the pro¬ 
tection of mats, etc., unless during very severe 
frosts, and coddling must in all cases bo guarded 
against. A few new species belonging to this 
group havo been found lately, but they are so 
far very rare. 

I. iberica is a most remarkable plant, vari¬ 
able in habit and flower colouring. The leaves 
are from four to eight to a tuft, about 4 inches 
in length, and somewhat glaucous. The flower- 
stem rarely exceeds 6 inches in height, and 

S roduces one enormous and extremely curious 
ower. The falls and standards are of about 
the samo size and shape, the former somewhat 
like those of I. susiana, and closely netted with 
dark purplish-brown, with a dark blotch at the 
throat like velvet ; the standards, which are 
without veins, are either lilac or white, the 
latter being the most beautiful form. The 
variety ochracea has whitish standards and 
falls of a dull yellowish or ochre colour. 

Native of Northern Persia, Caucasus, etc., at 
6,000 to 7,000 feet elevation. 

I. paradoxa is a really choice variety, 
and it may be flowered with ease under 
much the same treatment as that given to the 
better known members of the group. The great 
difficulty is damp in winter, and this is just the 
stage in their growth when the treatment should 
be on the dry side. It requires to be protected 
from heavy rains, and when these are prevalent, 
even in the growing season, the lights should bo 
closed. Our plan with this species, as well as 
with iberica and lupina, is to place a square 
piece of thin slate on the ground previous to 

S lanting the Iris in light, sandy, and well- 
rained soil. Perfect drainage is an absolute 
necessity, as when not attended to the rhizomes 
are apt to damp off and rot. The standards are 
almost as large as those of I. iberica, but the 
falls are narrow, strap-shaped, about an inch 
long, and hairy. It is a native of the mountains 
of Georgia and Northern Persia. 

I. Saari is nearest to I. iberica, differing, 
however, by its bright lilac flowers and almost 
upright falls. The variety lurida is a very 
beautiful Iris, and well worthy of cultivation. 

The flowers are lanjge ; the standams ^striped 
and spotted with riffli cfcalcef-/>u ptffiCa claret- 
white ground ; falls with a b^adkish-brown, 


Flower of a Cushion Iris (I. atrofusca). 

satisfactory results planted in the open border, 
although in the neighbourhood of London the 
attempts in this direction were far from hopeful. 
1 believe, however, that properly attended to, 
dried off during the summer, either by placing 
handlights over the rhizomes or by other means, 
it could be induced to flower and yield a fair 
return for any trouble and labour expended. 
It is said to be suitable for forcing, but I have 
so far had no means of verifying this. The 
flowers open here in London about the end of 
May or June, and although the plant rarely 
seeds, it can be readily increased by the 
rhizomes. The flowers are fugitive, almost 
scentless, two often being produced outlie same 
stem. The standards and falls are of about the 
same size and shape, entirely coverod with 
spots and lines of a brownish-black, the ground¬ 
work whitish-grey with a pale lilac tint. 
Native of Syria, Mesopotamia, etc. Old writers 
say that it takes the name from Susa, in Persia. 

I. atrofusca, of which an illustration is 
given, was discovered in the spring of 1891 on 
the mountainous region which extends along the 
east side of the River Jordan. It is like I. 
susiana, but of deeper colour. The standards 
are dark lilac-brown, with radiating veins of 
black, the falls strongly recurved and blackish- 
brown. When seen in good condition it is a 
really fine and striking plant. As to culture, 
this species requires no more special care than 
the other members of this group ; but it some¬ 
times gets spoiled by late frosts, which nip the 
foliage and cripple the plant. 

Aponogeton distachyon (Cape Pond- 
weed) is quite hardy in shallow water. It pro¬ 
duces large white, Hawthorn-scented flowers, 
the scape two-spiked, the spikes varying in 
length from 2 inches to 4 inches. The flowering 
season is very prolonged, lasting from spring till 
autumn. \Vhen planting it in a lake, the young 
plant should first bo established in a large pot 
or basket in a tank or fountain-basin, and then 
be put out into its final position, where the 
water should bo clear and free from weeds.—H. 

Fifth Edition, now ready, beautifully illustrated, medium 8 m , 
vriee 15s. The English Flower Garden : Designs, 
Views, and Plans, mth Descriptions and Illustrations of the 
Best Plants, their Culture and Arrangement, London: John 
Murray, and of all Booksellers. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

THE ROSE-BEETLE OR GREEN ROSE- 
CHAEER (CETONIA AURATA). 

This chafer is one of the handsomest beetles we 
have in this country, its brilliant shining 
metallic-green colour making it a very striking 
and beautiful object when it settles on a Rose. 
Unfortunately, however, it is very destructive 
to flowers, and particularly to those of the Rose, 
the lower and more juicy portion of the petal 
and stamens being eaten and torn by them in 
their attempt to reach the nectar at their base. 
They also attack the blossoms of the Parony, 
Candytuft, Lilac, Elder, Apple, Pear, White¬ 
thorn, Mountain Ash, Strawberry, and Turnip 
in the same manner. The flowers of the last, 
when grown for seed, they render infertile by 
destroying the stamens. Their grubs also at 
times are very destructive in Strawberry-beds 
and among Raspberry-canes by feeding on their 
roots. They may also be found at the roots of 
other plants ; strangely enough, they are found 
not infrequently in ants’ nests, but their presence 
in such places is probably accidental—either the 
ants form a nest where a grub happens to be, or 
perhaps the Rose-chafer finds an ants’ nest a 
dry, suitable place in which to lay her eggR ; or 
the eggs may nave been carried into the nest as 
an article of food by the ants. The grubs are 
not known to secrete any sweet matter as the 
aphides which are found in ants’ nests do, so 
one cannot imagine that the ants derive any 
benefit from their presence. At the same time, 
they do not molest them, nor do the grubs 
interfere with the ants. This insect, though by 
no means rare, is seldom very abundant; but 
at times it makes its appearance in large 
numbers, and this year a correspondent 
informed me that in his and a neighbour’s 
garden there was a perfect plague of this 
beetle, and that he had killed several 
hundreds of them. The beetles are such 
conspicuous insects, and move so slowly, that 
they can easily be picked off the flowers. The 
grubs are more difficult to deal with, like the 
grubs of the cockchafer, which they much 
resemble. They never come to the surface, but 
are usually 2 inches or 3 inches deep in the soil, 
so that no insecticide can reach them. Theonly 
way, therefore, of destroying them is to dig 
them out with a small fork or spud. Rubbish 
or litter of any sort should never be left 1} ing 
about, as the beetles are very fond of laying 
their eggs among such matter; for the same 
reason it is better not to put long straw or long 
farmyard-manure under Strawberry-plants. 
When these grubs are present, watering very 
abundantly with liquid-manure or soap-suds 
may make them shift their quarters, and digging 
the ground deeply and dressing with soot, or 
fine ashes, or sand soaked in paraffin, will 
prevent the grubs moving from one plant to 
another. Poultry are very useful in clearing 
ground which has recently been dug up. Rooks 
and Plovers kill largo numbers of them ; a tame 
Rook or Seagull in a garden is very useful in 
destroying these and many other grubs. The 
Rose-beetle is about ^ inch in longth, and may 
easily be known by its very brilliant metallic- 
green colour, with a golden or rosy tinge. Its 
head is small, and the wing-cases are marked 
with a few spots and lines of a yellowish-white 
colour; the undersido of the insect is of a 



The Rose-beetle. 


coppery colour and clothed with a golden down. 
The wings are long and powerful, and the insects 
fly well; the front legs are armed with three 
spines, "which assist them in making their way 
into suitable places ,in which to lay their 
eggs. Tlie grubs when full grown are about 
ll inches in length, about .} inch in diameter, 
being somewhat thicker towards the tail. They 
are whitish, fat, much wrinkled ; the ends of 
their bodies are somewhat curved under them, 
like the grubs of the cockchafer, which they so 
much reeembie that.lt is not by any means easy 
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to distinguish one from the other; but they 
have a hard rusty spot on each side of the first 
joint of the body, which the cockchafer grub has 
not, and it is more hairy. They do not attain 
their full size for two years. When they are 
full grown they work their way deeper into the 
earth, and form rough oval cases, about the size 
of Walnuts, composed of earth and their own 
droppings. Wi thin these chambers they become 
chrysalides, and emerge as beetles in the follow¬ 
ing May. __ G. S. S. 

“ Sl&ters.” —Having seen in last week’s 
Gardening reference to an insect called 
“slater,” may 1 suggest that it is probably the 
wood-louse which is meant, as 1 have heard it 
so-callod by country people. —A. M. »S. 

*»* Wood-lice, like many other common 
creatures and plants, are known by different 
names in different parts of the country, and in 
some places they are called “ slaters,” and in 
others “ sow-bugs it is this multiplication of 
names for one object that makes it so difficult 
to use English names with any advantage. 

Insect on Fern (Wychwood ).—The insect 
on your Fern is one of the brown-scale insects, 
belonging to the genus Lecanium. Tobaceo- 
Bmoke is of no use ; nut you might kill the scale 
with soft-soap and water and Tobacco-juice. 
Cut all the fronds off as close as possible. These 
scale insects lay a large number of eggs. They 
remain under the hard skin of the mother, 
whose softer parts shrivel up until they are 
hatched. The young, which are very small and 
inconspicuous, spread themselves over the 
plants until they find a suitable position, on 
which they settle, and in due course attain the 
size of the parent. It is, therefore, of no use 
merely picking off the scale insects if their eggs 
have already hatched, but the whole plant must 
be washed. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Sutton’s Best of All Runner Bean. 

—This is indeed a most remarkable Runner 
Bean, and deserves to be largely grown. Too 
much cannot well be said in praise of its 
qualities, as it possesses all those which go to 
make an ideal Bean. This variety is growing 
alongside of three or four other noteworthy 
sorts in the gardens, Aldenham House, KIs tree, 
Herts. No better means could be taken to give 
it a proper trial, and under such conditions it is 
an easy matter to make comparisons with other 
sorts. Its extraordinary size—in many instances 
it measures over a foot in length, without any 
trace of coarseness—makes it stand out con¬ 
spicuously from among the other good sorts, 
and this renders it invaluable for exhibition. 
TheBeans are freely produced, and it should be 
considered a sort capable of giving an enor¬ 
mous crop. Mr. Beckett plants his Beans 1 foot 
apart in well-prepared trenches, and, judging 
by the results now to be seen in the gardens 
under his care, the wisdom of this rhle 
immediately makes itself apparent. The haulm 
is now 10 feet in height, carrying large clusters 
of Beans of an even size from a Rhort distance 
above'the ground T3'the'fop (5f the 'taH 'stakes. 
Once this undoubtedly. first-pjafi?* variety 
becomes generally known-there is tittle doubt it 
will supersede many of the older sorts.—D. B. 
Crane. 

Tripoli Onions.— The second sowing of 
autumn Onions intended to follow those sown at 
the commencement of August will now need 
attention. First of all let the seedlings be freely 
thinned out, making, of course, an allowance 
for a probable attack of the Onion-maggot, 
which on hot soilB is more troublesome this 
autumn than usual, owing to an insufficiency of 
root moisture and a somewhat tardy growth. 
After hand-weeding and putting the Dutch hoe 
through the rows, apply a liberal surface- 
dressiDg of guano ana soot, watering freely 
afterwards. I have seen good results from an 
autumn mulch of leaf-mould or old Mushroom- 
manure on sandy, porous soils, this not only 
conserving the moisture, but, if sufficiently 
thick, protecting the bulbs from injury by 
frost during winter. It also prevents them 
from swaying to and fro, as they are apt to do 
in exposed situations in windy weather. After 
removing the surplus plants, make the 


remainder firm by pi 
thumb,—C. . [y 
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BEES. 

USEFUL NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
All hives containing less than twenty pounds 
of stores should now be made up to that weight, 
at least by rapid feeding with syrup made in 
the proportion of 10 lb. of sugar to 5 pints of 
water. In a general way a hive should contain 
2 square feet of sealed honey-comb as well as 
that which is unsealed ; the latter.will serve as 
provision for the Bees until they settle down 
for the winter. Some Bee-keepers exhaust all 
unsealed honey, lest it should cause dampness 
in the hive from evaporation, and promote 
dysentry among the Bees. 

Providing combs for needy stocks.— Needy 
colonies will take much time to fill combs for 
themselves at this season, and may be assisted 
by making use of strong stocks to fill empty 
pombs for them. By placing empty eombs close 
to the cluster of Bees in strong hives and feeding 
liberally, the combs will soon be filled and sealed, 
when they can be removed and given to hives 
needing help. This will obviate the disadvan¬ 
tages of liberally feeding weak stocks, as all 
unsealed combs can be removed when the feed¬ 
ing is completed ; consequently, there will be no 
injury to the Bees, as a batch of young Bees, 
produced under the stimulative erfect of feed¬ 
ing, will have taken the place of the old ones. 
The above applies to frame hives, of course. 

Taking honey from straw skeps.— The 
honey and Bees can be removed at the end of the 
honey season, if driving be not resorted to, by 
turning up the skep the flat way of the combs 
(after having injected a few puffs of smoke) and 
bumping it on the ground towards the top. The 
combs, thereby, become detached, and fall over 
on one side, and can be lifted out one by one and 
the Bees brushed back into the skep, and as the 
combs are freed from the Bees they can be put 
into a frame till all are taken. The skep of Bees 
can then be replaced upon its old stand, and 
when the Bees have clustered they can be joined 
to other stocks. This bumping process is most 
convenient when it is required to transfer combs 
and Boes to a bar-frame hive, as, by brushing 
back the Boes into the skep front the first comb 
removed, now fixing it into a frame, placing it 
in the frame-hive, and then brushing the Bees 
into the frame-hive from all succeeding combs, 
the Bees and brood are separated for so short a 
time that there is no chance of the latter becom 
ing chilled. 

Preparing hives for wintering.— In making 
preparations for wintering, the Bees should be 
crowded into as small a space as possible by 
means of division-boards placed on either side of 
the cluster, and the space between the division- 
boards and the sides of the hive filled with chafl 
or cork-dust; or small cushions the size of the 
division-board, stuffed with cork-dust and sown 
through and through to keep them in shape, 
may be used. These cushions may also be used 
on the top of frames over the quilt, and will be 
found to be good draught-excluders, and are 
easily removed when necessary for examination 
of the hive. In a bar-frame hive the combs do 
j-«ot- touch the sides. The -heat,- therefore, 
escapes round them, and extra precaution is 
necessary in order to keep up the temperature 
during the winter. Bees in straw hives winter 
with much less trouble and risk. The combs 
being built against the sides and top, the heat is 
well maintained. 

Judging weight of stores. —The amount 
of stores in a bar-frame hive can be judged by 
examination, as a standard frame of honey-comb 
weighs about 5 lb. In the matter of straw 
skeps, however, much care is required when 

J rovision for winter is being attended to. 

udging their contents by lifting is not always 
safe, &b age of combs, probable amount of pollen, 
and so forth have to be taken into account; 
and, again, where they have been supered much 
will depend upon the quantity of honey that 
has been taken from them. Such as have been 
deprived of a fair quantity of surplus honey 
should be liberally supplied with feeding syrup, 
which will be repaid by the Bees next season. 
All feeding of stocks should be completed by the 
end of September, if possible, for if delayed cold 
weather may set in and render the operation 
useless, as the Bees will refuse to take the syrup 
at a low temperature. Towards the close of the 
season propolis is gathered and used by the 


Bees in filling up cracks and crevices, fixing the 
hive to the floor-board, and rendering all snug 
and weatherproof for the winter. Propolis is a 
resin-like substance obtained from tne Horse 
Chestnut and different kinds of Pines. 

S. S. G. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Question!.— Queries and ansreers are inserted in 
QA»DMNUfe free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
\ here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written On 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editok of 
Qardkuno, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishr*. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as Gardxnixo has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied f, > 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblbie us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
ones. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Carres 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAK.OR.fiNd 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1612. — Orop for frame.—I should be fflad to know 
what would be most profitable to plant in a frame without 
heat from now up to March 25th, 1807 ? I have no manures, 
but can get mould. I have had in the frame Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers.—F. G. R. P., Sussex. 

1613. —Tortoises In Winter.— Would you kindly 
tell me if my tortoise, which now lives in the garden and 
looks after itself, will require any special protection or 
feeding during the winter t— A. M. P. 

1044. — Oiled canvas.—I should like to know how to 
make some oiled canvas ? I want it to go round some Chrys¬ 
anthemums with a light only at the top, as I have not 
room to house them all in my greenhouse.—T. H. T. 


To the/Mowing queries bruff replies are given t 
but readert are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer ad iitional advice on 
the various subjects . 

1015.— Fungi on lawn (Miss Stead ).—Give the lawn 
a dreasing of lime. 

1040.— Foxgloves (d. M. S).- -Foxgloves are very 
hardy. Plant out now. 

1047.—Begonia (4. Cun it). —Yes; we should con¬ 
sider such a plant a very good specimen. 

10*8.— Qas for greenhouse (Flora ).—If the fumes 
of the gas escape into the house injury would follow. 

1619.- Celery "piping” (Rev. IF. ll J.—The prob¬ 
able cause of the Celery piping is a check from drought. 

1050. — Painting hot-water pipes (A. Drew). - 
Paint the hot-water pipes with lampblack and linseed-oil. 

1051 . —Seed-pods of Phyllocacti (.4. E. X.). 
Take off the seed-pods as soon as they ore ripe, or very 
nearlj r so. 

1652. —Clematis out-of-doors (M. IF. J.—Duchess 
of Edinburgh has double white fragrant flowers. Better 
plant in spring. 

1653. — Shrubs for screens (Patroklus). — The 
Siberian Arbor-vitas is a hardy, free-growing shrub, suitable 
for your purpose. 

1654. — Croquet grounds (Croquet ).—Croquet is a 
circular game, and may be played anywhere on a smooth 

■ lawn 50 feet-in diameter. 

1066— Good Gladioli (Gardener). — There are 
several types of Gladioli. Early-flowering varieties are 
being planted now. Whiqlrdo you want V 

1 656. —Antirrhinums in winter (Paddy, Berks. ). 
—The Antirrhinums should tye sheltered during severe 
weather by sticking evergreen branches among them. 

1657. — Daphne Mezereum (E. R .).—The Daphnes 
may be removed when the leaves fall, if the work is very 
carefully done. Mulch after moving, and water if dry. 

1053.-Grass cut from tennis-lawn ( Ecclcshilt) 
—All vegetable matter has some value as manure, and 
you should add the Grass cuttings to your dunghill or 
r iibbish-heap. 

1 659. —Peat Moss-litter for Carnations (EecUv- 

hill).—We have used peat-Moss-litter for Carnations, but 
do not like it so well as old cow-manure ; mixed with goed 
loam, it will pass. 

1060.— Ivy on painted and cemented walls 

(Mr s. Joe).— Ivy will not readily cling to a painted sur¬ 
face. The shoots will have to be nailed to the wall unless 
the wall is wired. 

1601. — Potting Hyacinths for Christmas 

(Amateur Rosarian ).—Pot Hyacinths now, and plunge 
overhead in Cocoa-fibre outside for six weeks to make 
roots then move to greenhouse. 

K6?.— Brown lawn (T. M. C., Yorkshire ).—Sifted 
leaf v.cnld will l>e useful to the lawn. You might also 
scatter 4 lb. to 5 lb. of hone-meal per square rod over the 
lawn during the autumn or early winter. 

1603.—Carnation Souvenir de la Malmaison 
(F. R .).—Repot your Malmaisons at once. Keep free of 
heavy rains till well rooted, and pot firmly, using some old 
mortar-rubble in the compost if at all heavy. 
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1004.— O&talpa (A. U .).—'The hardiest Catalpa 1 b the 
common old kind, G. bignonioides, which is quite hardy in 
London. It would probably do in the position you 
describe, but should not be very near the pond. 

1606. — Storing “Geraniums” (Didsbury). — 
Better not cut the plants back till spring, unless thev are 
very stalky, then shorten back the longest; but it will be 
an advantage to cut off some of the large old leaves. 

1006.—Variegated vine (Westmorland).— The 
variegated Vine is a slender-growing plant, but is Quite 
hardy in sheltered, well-drained sites. Shelter with Fern. 
It will be quite as safe outside as in a cold frame. 

1667.— Calceolarias (Paddy, Perk* /—Calceolarias 
will strike now in sandy loam in cold frame, and may be 
kept there through the winter if covered with mats during 
severe weather. Cuttings are better than old plants. 

loos. — Iilllum auratum failing ( Heron ). — 
Unfortunately, Lilium auratum is rather given to failing 
unaccountably. Probably the dry, hot season, in con¬ 
junction with an attack of fungus, caused the collapse. 

1009. — Roses in greenhouse (Subscriber for 
Fears).—Cut out the weakly shoots and shorten back 
strong shoots to firm wood. The longer they are left, 
provided the wood is well ripened, the more flowers there 
will be. 

1670. —Bulbs for pots ( Patroklus ).—You can fill the 
8-inch pots with Daffodils, say ten or twelve bulbs in each 
pot, or half-a-dozen Hyacinths, or 1111 with Tulips. We 
grow many of ours in this way for the conservatory and for 
cutting. 

1671. — September exhibition vegetables 
(Amateur).— If all are equally well grown we should take 
them in this order: 1, Cauliflowers; 2, Tomatoes; 3, 
Brussels Sprouts; 4, Kidney Beans; 5, Vegetable Marrows; 
6, Onions. 

1672. — Strawberry Hercules (Wm. E). — We 
have never heard of the variety, and have searched leading 
catalogues in vain. We have noted Royal Sovereign. 
You do not mean that; if so, we could better advise as to 
its merits. 

1673. — Outdoor Azaleas and Heaths (J. N.).— 
Azaleas and hardy Heaths will do in your district if the 
soil is suitable. You may plant either now or in spring. 
If now, mulch with leaf-mould and shelter first winter 
with dry Bracken. 

1674. —Weeds on lawn (Dicky Sam).—' The best 
time to re-sow would be in the spring, and, if you decide on 
thoroughly cleaning the land and re-sowing, it will be 
better to wait until then, as you will have time to do the 
work thoroughly. 

1675. — Unsatisfactory Dahl la i (F. B. P./—How 
have you treated them ? It is possible you have injured 
them by the use of too much rich manure, but in the 
absence of any particulars as to your treatment, we cannot 
say what is wrong. 

1076.— Cactus Dahlias (Raoensboume) — Cactus 
Dahlias are usually shown in sixes of each variety. The 
blooms are wired and arranged in triangles of sixes, with 
blooms Ml facing same way, over a box Ailed with green 
Moss. The varieties named are good. 

1677. — Variegated Ellm (Inquirer).—It is a 
variety of the common Elm (Ulmus eainpeetris). As to 
the loss of the variegation, we can say little, but, as a 
rule, the more vigorously a variegated plant grows the 
greener it gets. Increase by grafting. 

1678. — Protecting standard Roses (Amateur 
Rosarian).— Place a little straw or Bracken among and 
around the Rose growth, also around the stem where Rose 
and stock meet. Draw this in gently with string to avoid 
wind blowing away the protective material. 


cannot keep Tomato cuttings through winter without 
glass ; indeed, under the most favourable conditions, it is 
at times difficult to winter them. A stable is out of the 
question. You want heat and light to root them. You 
can sow Spinach, also Turnips, Carrots, and Lettuces. 
The Turnips and Carrots will be small, but good, if you 
sow' at once in rich land in the open. Sow Onions also for 
using green. 

1688. —Apples ( if. H. Croker). —The Calville Blanche 
Apple is grown in this country in warm districts, and is 
in season about Christinas, but is rather too delicate for 
general planting. Will cook and may be eaten raw. The 
other Apples named are unknowm here. If you write again, 
please observe our rules. 

1689. — Hearting apparatus (//. Griffin).— if the 
pipes are fixed according to your first sketch there will be 
a difficulty with the circulation. The flow-pipe must rise 
a little from the top of the border to end of the house, and 
there fix the air-pipe. Your second sketch will answer if 
there is a slight rise in flow. 

1600 .—Rhododendron Conyngham White 

(R. H. Croker).—The Rhododendron will probably not 
flower next year. These Dutch plants generally flower 
well first season because the buds are matured where the 
soil is more suitable. Do not prune in any way. Mulch 
with leaf-mould and encourage growth. 

1691. —Seed-pods of Camellia (C. Shield).—Single 
or semi-double flowered Camellias, especially aged plants 
like yours, will produce Beed under gloss in this country, 
but we do not remember to have seen seed-pods on any of 
the double-flowered varieties. Your plants must be very 
fine ones. Sow the seeds in heat in spring. 

1692. — Lilium Harriet (Patroklusy-lt the bulb of 
Lilium Harrisi is a large one, a 6-inch pot will be (letter, 
but you can shift into larger pot when some growth has 
been made. Keep on the side of dryness till roots are being 
made. Harrisi is a variety of L. longiflorutn, and is fairly 
hardy if mulched with something in winter. 

1693. — Crinums (B. F. //./—Crinums do not require 
annual repotting. The reason they fail to flower is gener¬ 
ally that they are kept in a constant state of excitement. 
When the growth is finished give cooler, drier treatment, 
not necessarily to dry the bulbs off, but to rest them, to 
enable the flower-spikes to develop into bulbs. 

1691. — Oil-stove In greenhouse (Mume).-K 
good oil-stove carefully kept may be safely employed in a 
greenhouse, but all depends on the careful keeping. If it 
ts allowed to get dirty or is mismanaged it may do a lot of 
injury. We cannot recommend any particular maker ; 
there are plenty of good stoves on the murket. 

1095. —Keeping Gloxinia tubers in winter 
(IF. B. B.y— The Gloxinia tubers may either be shaken 
out of the pots and packed in sand in a temperature of not 
less than 50 degs., or they may remain in the pots—the 
latter to be laid on their sides in the same temperature, 
and, of course, kept dry. Gloxinia tubers cannot be 
divided. 

1096. — Climbing Roses for porch (Amateur 
Rosarian). — Dwarfs will cover a porch soonest ; they 
continue to produce stronger growths from the bottom 
and are decidedly preferable. Here are ha f-a dozen good 
kinds for your purpose : Crimson Rambler, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Reine M. Henrietta, L'ld^al, Aim6e Vibert, and Paul's 
Carmine Pillar. 

1697.—A Lilly failure (West Meath).—As it is to be 
presumed what you want is useful advice, and not to 
puzzle us with conundrums, it is a pity you did not give us 
some particulars of your treatment. We are not in a 
position to suggest the cause of the failure when we know 
nothing whatever of the conditions under which the Lily 
has been grown. 


1679. — Storing Begonias in winter (IF. B. B.). 
—Begonia tubers may be wintered in the same way as 
Gloxinias, but they will do in a lower temperature. Will 
be perfectly safe if the frost does not reach them. If 
kep t too warm they will shrivel and perhaps die. 

1680. —Variegated Grasses (Mrs. H. Ward).—The 
Grass commonly known as the Gardener's Garter is one of 
the most useful for cutting. Eulalia gracillima and E. 
japonic® are both very ornamental. Carex japonic* varie¬ 
gate is a slender striped Grass, useful for cutting. 

1GS1.— Gladioli (Westmorland ).—Your experience as 
to Gladioli is not an uncommon one. Unfortunately some 
of the corms do fail. The best way to keep up a good 
stock of acclimatised plants is to raise seedlings from your 
strongest plants. They will flower in a couple of years. 

1682. — Propagating Eucalyptus (Perplexed).— 
It is not worth your while to propagate the Blue Guin 
from cuttings. Expert propagators, with every conveni¬ 
ence, find it difficult to strike ; but it is one of the easiest 
things to raise from seeds. Sow seeds in February in the 
hot-bed. 

1683. —Bast Lothian Stocks (W. S. D .).—Remove 
your Stocks at the end of this month to a cold frame or 
cool greenhouse; place near the glass. Give liquid- 
manure freely twice a-week, but do not give it too strong. 
Weak and often is best, and a little soot will do much 
good.—G. W. 

1684. — Sowing seeds of spring flowers 

Amateur Rosarian) —It is rather late for seed-sowing 
now, but you may sow Poppies and Pansies. The Pansies 
had better be sown in box in a cold frame. The other 
things named will not stand the winter and should be 
sown in spring. 

1635.— Daisy-roots in lawn (E. R.y- The best 
way is to spud them out. No application used to destroy 
the Daisies will leave the other plants unin jured, and the 
only alternative to spudding, or tne application of sulphuric 
acid or something similar to each individual Daisy, is to 
remake the lawn. 


1686.— Fuchsias from seed (T. K., Tooting).— 
Fuchsia seeds can be purchased from any large seed house, 
or can be selected and saved at home from good varieties. 
Should be sown in the hot-bed in February and potted off 
when large enough, and treated the same as young plants 
raised from cuttings. 


1687.—Management of vegetables {Stella). 
We advise you to remove Asparagus growths with the red 
or ripe seed ; the latter inlure* the bed. Do 
before it drops. You 


injure* the bed. Do wo at 
-Jjleave the ;U riper. 


at once, 
You 


1698. — Crushed oyster-shells for pot-Roees 
(Amateur).— Crushed oyster-shells are not of much value 
for pot-RoBes, unless they have been calcined. Better use 
bone-meal, say half-a-peck to 3 bushels of soil. There was 
nothing enclosed in your letter. If the oyster-shells are 
used at all, place them in the bottom of the pots os 
drainage, say 2 inches deep. 

1699. — Chemical manures for flower-garden 
(Hillside).— There are no chemicals that will answer as 
well as ordinary manure in your case. If you U9e artificial, 
mix with water, and give it during the plants’ growth W'hen 
required. Clay’s Fertiliser, Ichthemic guano, sulphate of 
ammonia, and nitrate of soda are all good, and any of them 
may lie used with advantage. 

1700. —Neglected lawn {Heron). — If the lawn 
belonged to us we should get hold of a boy or two, if 
possible, and set them to pull out the Daisies; they will 
come out well now. When that is done give a rich top¬ 
dressing, and sow White Clover and Gross seeds in spring. 
This will be less costly than clearing and seeding, consider¬ 
ing the bulbs that are planted. 

1701. — Tea Rosee (Miss Perry).—The site of the bed 
for Tea Roses should be trenched up deeply and well 
manured. Prepare the bed now and plant in November. 
Lay some burnt earth or ashes several inches deep round 
the stems when frost sets in. The following are suitable 
varieties: White Perle, Souvenir d’un Ami, Hora6re, 
Anna Olivier, Etoile de Lyon, and Jean Ducher. 

1702. — Propagating Ivy. Clematis, and 
Ampelopsls (G.B.).— AmpelopsisVeitchi is best struck 
in summer. Take cuttings of the young shoots and strike 
in gentle heat. Clematises are usually grafted in heat in 
spring on roots of the common Virgin’s Bower; but cut- 
tings of the young shoots will strike in summer treated as 
Veitoh’s Creeper. Ivy will strike now anywhere. 

1703. —Vine In bad condition (M. Calling ham).— 
The Vine is as badly infested as it can be with thrips. 
When the leaves have fallen wash the rods with Gishurst 
compound, and have the house thoroughly repainted. If 
any whitewashing is done, whitewash with hot lime with 
which a little sulphur has been mixed. The Vines are, we 
suppose, in pots. We do not answer questions by post. 

1704. -Plum-trees {Mabel).— We would advise lifting 
and root-pruning. Give a coating of lighter soil with 
liberal additions of such materials as brick-rubbie, burnt 
wood-ashes or garden refuse. Of course, remove dead 
wood, and in lifting do the work carefully. Cut away 
gross roots, save fibrous ones, and plant nearer the surface. 
On the other hand, if shaded by trees you can never expect 
good results. It will be lost labour. 


1705. —Lillies (Hits Perry). —Some of the hardiest 
Lilies do Very well in a north aspect if the soil Is well pre¬ 
pared. Trench some cow-manure into your sandy soiL 
The Madonna Lily should be planted immediately, as it is 
making growth. Try also croceum, tigrinum, and some 
of the hardy forms of the Martagon Lily first, before plant¬ 
ing others. All the Lilies, except candidum, may be 
planted in October or November. 

1706. — Soot and lime for vegetables (Maxel).— 
We would advise a bushel of soot and lime mixed to 
3 square yards of land. The best lime is ordinary quick¬ 
lime. This, spread, soon dissolves when exposed to the air 
and moisture. With regard to manure, it depends upon 
the kind of manure, and, if animal manure, it depends upon 
its freshness. You will Judge quantity by the colour better 
than other ways—1 peck to 4 gallons is a good percentage. 

1707. -Fruit-trees {j. McCarthy)— You cannot expect 
much fruit the first season after planting. The trees must 
have time to make roots before they can furnish fruit, our 
method being to remove all fruit except a few left to test 
variety. The following are good Apples: Winter Pearmain, 
Lady Sudeley, Blenheim Orange, King of Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange, and Rihston Pippin, for dessert. Best cooking: 
Keswick Codlin, Lord Grosvenor, Cellini, New Hawthorn- 
den, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Wellington, or Alfriston. 
Best Pears are Williams’ Bon Chretien, Clapp’s Favourite, 
Conference, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Emile 
d’Heyst, and Beurr6 Diel. Best Plums: Rivers’ Early 
Prolific, Kirke’s, Victoria, Jefferson, Pond’s Seedling, Cors 
Golden Drop. Plant as soon as the leaf falls in October, 
and obtain trees two to three years old. Good trees well 
repay outlay—those with free growths and good fibrous 
roots. 

1708. — Coelogyne cristata and Cypripedlum 
lnslgne (OrcMt).—We presume that your plant of 
CoDlogyne cristata was potted in soil of too retentive a 
nature. Probably too much silver sand was employed, 
instead of which a moderate quantity of broken crocks 
would have been more beneficial in keeping the soil 
porous. Undoubtedly you began watering the plant too 
heavily before the roots had a firm hold of the compost, 
and this has been the principal cause of the tips of the 
young leaves turning brown and the bulbs shrivelling. 
We would advise you to discontinue syringing the plant 
for this season, and to allow the soil to become properly 
dry before giving more water, also to remove it to a cooler 
part of the house. The plant should be carefully repotted 
when new growth commences next spring, when probablv 
you will find that the majority of the roots are decayed, 
and, if so, place the plant in the smallest pot that it is 
possible to get it in. In such cases it is essential that very 
little water be afforded to the plant until root action 
fairly commences. Coelogyne cristata generally blooms 
during the winter months. ’ It produces racemes with from 
four to six flowers, the sepals and petals being pure w hite, 
the lower lip white, with an orange-yellow throat. It is a 
most, desirable species for cutting purposes generally. 
The same remark applies to your Cypripedium insigne, 
which flowers about the same time as Coelogyne cristata. 
C. insigne is commonly knowu as one of the “Lady's 
Slipper Orchids,” scarcely any two of the species being 
exactly alike. 

1709. —Chrysanthemums {C. <?.).—As it is your 
object to produce blossoms which are distinctly good, 
though not necessarily equal to those intended for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes, you had better retain one bud on each of 
the branches that you state the different plants possess. 
No matter whether they be crown-buds or terminal buds, 
your plants being very strong they should develop satis¬ 
factory flowers ultimately, to the number respectively 
given in branches in your list. We think, perhaps, you might 
reduce the shoots of R. C. Kingston to the number of 
four or five on each plant. We certainly choose the term 
“retained ” or “ secured ” in preference to any other used. 
The term “ taking the bud " has misled many, who have 
unfortunately pinched out the bud instead of retaining 
it, and they have consequently spoilt their chances of 
successful culture. Growers and those intending to take 
up the culture of the Chrysanthemum for the decoration 
or their own gardens, greenhouses, and conservatories, 
should not be Ted to suppose that to grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for ordinary decorative purposes is a very difficult 
matter. So long as the grower is prepared to attend to 
the repotting of his plants when they need a fhift, 
staking, keeping the growths tied up, and then seeing to 
their proper watering as the seasons advance, he may 
hope, without much further anxiety, to have plants 
carrying an abundance of buds, which will ultimately 
reward him with a magnificent display. The question of 
retaining buds on or about a certain date, almost 
absolutely refers to those plants grown for exhibition 
purposes. The cultivation of such plants becomes quite a 
science, needing constant observation and repeated 
experiments to determine what to do and what not to do. 
Let this note encourage those who have refrained from 
taking up the culture of the Chrysanthemum for beauti¬ 
fying their own greenhouses, because, by comparatively 
little attention, grand results may be achieved. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents must not send more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and 4 plants (distinct), at one time . 

%* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should aitoays accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrmikr Iuujs- 
tratrd, $7, Southampton-street , Strand, W.C. 

Names Of ftmits.— W. Martin.—It even corres¬ 
pondent sent, like yourself, nearly two dozen single speci¬ 
mens wc should have to decline to name fruit at all. Home 
of your specimens are unrecognisable, and you must send 
at least three examples of each if you wish them identified. 
Pears : 1, Williams'; 2, Napoleon; 3, Doyenne d’EU* ; 5, 
Beurri d’Amanlis; 6, Swan’s Egg; 7, Doyenne du Cornice; 
9, Fondants d’Automne; 11, Beurrt Bose. Apples: I, 
Oslin ; 3, Early Margaret; 5, Fe&rn’s Pippin ; 6, Cellini; 8, 

Cellini; 11, Norfolk Beaufin.-Forster.—Apple Lane's 

Prince Albert. Pears: 1, Fondante d’Automne; 2, Brown 
Beurrd ; 3, Specimen too bad. We do not name varieties 
of florists’ flowers. - R. H. Cave.— Impossible to recog¬ 

nise. Send two or three good specimens of each, preferably 

when ripe.- T. A. Bishop.—Peers: 1, Beurr6 d’Anjou ; 

2, Ne Plus Meuria Apple Blenheim. Your samples came 
to hand in very good condition ; but single specimens are 
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not sufficient for identification in the majority of 
an< * J?.°’ 1 was namefi only after considerable hesitation. 

- Thomas MacClelland. —1, Marie Louise; 2, Beurrd de 

Capiaumont.- U. C.— 1, Jersey Gratioli ; 2, Beurrd 

Giffard; 3, Beurr6 d’Am&nlis; 4, Marie Louise. Three 
fruits—two Pears and one Apple—repoeed on the number 
“ 8.” One of the PeArs is Brown Beurrtf ; the other and 

the Apple are not recognised.- P. McCowan —Cannot 

name the specimen.- W. Piper.— 1, Beurrt Bose ; 2. Old 

Colmar ; 3, Not recognised; 4. Early Margaret; 5, Prob¬ 
ably Cox’s ; 6, Old English Codlin. Please note—and this 
remark is addressed to many other senders of fruit also— 
that single specimens are insufficient for naming with 
^tainty^-— H.—\ t Cox’s Orange: 2, Poor specimen of 
Cellini. Send others in proper condition. Poor, unripe 

single specimens cannot be named.- D. B.—l, Winter 

Hawthornden ; 2, French Crab; 3, Ashmead’s Kernel._ 

Yorkshire Greening ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, 
Probably Bedfordshire Foundling; 4, Lady Ilenniker; 5 

Dutch Codlin. Plum Purple Gage.- J. G. Porter —2 

Carlisle Codlin ; 4, Perfectly rotten ; 4a, Marie Louise ; 5 

Beurr6 d’Amanlis. Other specimens not recognised.- 

a. B— 3, Devonshire Quarrenden.- G. II. Trim.— 

Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Lady 
Henniker ; 4, A poor Emperor Alexander. Pears: 1, 
Probably Pitinoston ; send better specimen ; 2, Doyenne 

du 1 Cornice ; 3, Bergamotte d’Esperen.- Leonard Gaunt. 

—Pears : 1, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 2 Apparently a*t>oor 
Beurr6 Clairgeau. See what has been said about single 
specimens. Apples : 3, Duchess of Oldenburg ; 1 and 5, 
Gloria Mundi; 0, Yorkshire Beauty ; 7, John DownieCrah ; 
S, Transparent Crab ; 9, Norfolk Beau fin ; 10, Badly-grown 

Go.den Russet.- II. F. W. Prescot. — 1, Very small 

Emperor; 2, Northern Greening; 3, French Crab; 4, 
WaUham Abbey Seedling ; 5, May be a Ribston ; G. Vicar of 

Wmkneld ; 7, Fondante d’Autoinne.- F. G Harris.— 

Small, Duchess of Oldenburgh ; large, probably Cellini • 

plant is Pyrus Aucuparia.- G. Booth Walker. —L, Norfolk 

Beaufln ; 2 and 3, Ribston and Sops in Wine (numbers 
mixed ; the highly-coloured fruit is Sops in Wine) ; 4, One 
of the two fruits is apparently Golden Spire, but the other 
fruit is so different in character that we should like to see 
two more average samples. Please refer to this rep! v when 

sending ; 5, Autumn Calville Rouge. There is no fee._ 

11 ' t c - P ~ Josephine de Malines.- Parcel bearinn 

postmark Dari, nyton (No letter),-1, Not recognised : 2 
Cellini; 3, Stirling Castle ; 4, Ribston ; 3, Not recognised 
o. Northern Greening.- F. C. G .—Emperor Alexander. 

Names Of plants.—•/. G. Ramsay .—We have often 
stated wedo not name florists’ flowers; buteven in a nursery 
where the means of comparison are at hand, it would he 
impossible to identify flowers in the condition in which 

yours were when examined.- W. II. A—Fungi decay 

very rapidly, and your box when opened after its journey 
through the post contained for the most part an evil 
smelling liquid, which had saturated your letter, and 
a few fragments of fungus. Identification was impossible. 

\ Golden Cl ; ee P in tf Jenny (Lysimachia 

Nummulana aurea); 2, Monardaspecies.- W. II. G. and 

Cemstant header .—Please see reply to “ W. H. P.” Letter 
should be enclosed with specimen, so that if necessary they 
may be forwarded without delay to our fungus specialist. 

-Jacobus.— Lomcera aurea-reticulata.- J. B. Mar- 

cAant.— We cannot attempt to name a plant without 
weing it. A closed bloom with leaves would be better 

thiJi no specimen at all- J. W.-Kerria japonica.- 

M. Grxffen —Lychnis chalcedonica ; Passiflora insignia.- 

West Meath .—Achillea Ptarmica- Uamus TwamDy - 

we do not name varieties of florists' flowers.- D G W 

—Bee reply to “ H. Twamley.”- Coro .—One of the 

Euphorbias (Npurges). - II. C. - 1. Pteria serrulata 
’ 2 ! kedum spectabile; 3, Adiantum cuneatum 
multiLeps, 4, A. gracilhmum ; 5, A. pedatum ; 9, Asplenium 

linX Um ar «' oneura : 9, P. cretica albo" 

1 —— A*. McCowarv —Loquat (Erioliotrya japonica). 

the P lft nt is the Carolina 
Allspice (Caly canthus flondus). If you want to be quite 

certain, send us a specimen when in flower.- B — Sped- 

mens for naming should be in good condition, and, if 

possible, in flower. That sent cannot l»e identified- 

Kuonyraus latifolius ; 2, Berberis corallina 
(’end »" flower); 4, Escallonia macrantha 
5, I hiladelphus (send in flower); 0 , Send in flower ■ 7 

Hypericum Androwroum.- G. B. Hooper .-;Specimens 

\erybadand really not fit to send for identification. 1, 
Looks like the seed-pod of Vittodenia triloba ; 2, Saxifraga 
3 I, Not recognised, send in flower; 4, A 

Ned uni» p> baxifraga, apparently pyr&midalig.- Anson. 

—1, Henbane (Hvoscyamus niger); 3, Probably Doronicum. 

'U should send tmnH HnAPimona in ..... _• I 


d K °° d specimens in bloom if you wish 
Plants identified. — Miss Youngman. - Escallonia 
macrantha, sometimes cut down, but does admirably in 
Devon and other southern districts. 

TO OORRH8PONDHNTB. 

G. Johnson.—U you want questions inserted you must 
observe our rules. Y 011 have sent about a dozen questions 

all mixed up together. Please write again.- Linn 

tktfver*. —Begon 1 a A very fine flower.——Pomona - 
single volume of any work is not likely to be worth very 
niuch. To ascertain what the book will fetch put yourself 
into communication with a good bookseller, like Bain, of 
the IlaymarkeL—A. B., Gloucester.- See replies to 
similar questions in this issue. 


Catalogues received.— Carnations, Picotees, and 
Auriculas— J. Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, Surrey. 

- Bulbs for 1S06. —Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading 

—Healing Apparatuses.-Uewr*. Fenton and Sons, 8, 
Tudor^treet, Temple, London, E.C. Bulbs—R. Syden¬ 
ham, Tenby-street, Birmingham.- Flower Roots, etc— 

Messrs. W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.- Bulbous Flower 

Roots.- B Soddy, 243. Walworth-road, S.E- Bulbs — 

and . Maeor b 22, Oak-street, Manchester.— 
Bulbs Roses, Shrubs, etc— Messrs. Samson, Kilmarnock. 
—— English Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, etc.—Messrs. Barr 

and Son, 12 and 13, King-street, Covent-ga^en.- 

Autumn Catalogue. —Messrs. Dobbie and Co^fcthesav. 
x-B.—Carnations of all kinds— Messrs. Win. Cutbush 

mid Son, Highgate Nurseries, London, N.- Bulbous 

Flowering Roots— Messrs. Toogood and Sons, South¬ 
ampton.—Rutor, Roses, etc— Armitage Bros., High- 

street, Nottingham.- Lawns— Messrs. James Carter 

and Co., High llolborn, N.- Dutch Bulbs—Messrs 

Dobbie and Dicks, 06, Deansgate, Manchester. 


POOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND PDDIiD. 

Preserving Pears (E. A. D.).— Peel 
as many Pears as you wish to preserve as 
thin as possiblo, and scoop out the pips, 
cutting them in small quarters. Weigh them, 
and allow for each pound of Pears 1 lb. of the 
best cane sugar, the juice and thinly-cut rind of 
a Lemon, and A pint of water. Put them in 
a preserving-pan, bring it quickly to the boil, 
stirring it constantly after the boiling com- 
menccs. It will take quite three-quarters of an 
hour to make to ensure its colour as well as to 
keep it. When a little dropped on a plate 
jellies quickly, pour into quite hot gallipots, 
cover while hot with either bladder or paper, 
pasted all over, store in a cool, dry place. 
To preserve Pears whole peel the Pears, cut each 
one in half, scoop out the pips, and if possible 
when cutting them in halves leave a half of the 
stem on oach half Pear. Put a 4 pint of water 
into a very clean stewpan with lb. of the best 
cane sugar and a thick stick of Cinnamon. When 
the sugar is melted put in as many halves of 
Pears as the water and sugar will just cover, 
with the cut side of each piece of Pear upper¬ 
most ; cover the stewpan close down and let the 
Pears gently cook. They must be kept gently 
simmering until they can be easily pierc.ea with 
a fork and are a pretty pink colour. Carefully 
lift them out of the syrup on to a plate, put 
the stewpan on the stove without the lid, and 
lot the syrup boil until reduced to half the 
quantity ; put the Pears in a wide-mouthed jam¬ 
pot, pour over the boiling syrup, which must 
quite cover the Pears ; dip a piece of white 
paper (cut to fit inside the pot) in brandy, lay 
this over the top of the Pears while hot, cover 
with hot pasted paper, and store in a dry, cool 
place. 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Markers for poultry (Robert AUen)— You can 
obtain what you require of M. Victor, Wood field. Red- 
ditch, or II. Allsop, 89, Spencer-street, Birmingham. The 
price ia about 18s. per gross. 

Dead Bantam (Kate Crensley)—\Vc cannot under¬ 
take postmortem examinations of poultry, rabbits, 
.go. If you will describe the symptoms, and give what 
particulars you can, we shall be pleased to advise as far 
lies in our power. 


COOLING & SONS’ 

BULBS. 

The Finest Imported. 

At Popular Prices. 

COOLING & SONS’ HYACINTHS. 

Choloe named varieties, tor pel* ot ».d. «!dL 

bedding .. .. .. .. . t ..23 lfi 0 

Mixed varieties, in separate colours 20 13 8 

All colours mixed . 1 A jq g 

Miniature Dutch Hyacinths, exceed'- 

ingly pretty.1 6 10 6 

And many other kinds. See New Catalogue. 

COOLING & SONS’ TULIPS 

For Bedding or Pot Culture. 

K SINGLE. 

Artus, bright scarlet. 0 4 

Chrysolora, golden-yellow.0 9 

Reiser Kroon, crimson-edged yellow .. 0 8 

La Koine, white, tinged roee.0 4 

Parrot Tulips, superb mixture .. .. 0 9 

Choloe mixed, all colours. 04 

„ DOUBLE. 

Duo Van Thol, red, edged yellow.. 

Gloria Solis, scarlet and yellow 

La Candour, pure white . 

Queen Victoria, beautiful carmine 

Choice mlxod, all colours. 

The Darwin Tulips, a beautiful new 


0 4 

0 6 
0 0 
0 9 
0 4 


6 0 
3 6 


4 0 

2 0 


3 0 
3 0 
& 0 
2 0 


colours 


Cheaper by the l,Oo6. 


COOLING & SONS’ NARCISSUS. 

Horsfleldi, the grandest Trumpet 1 
Golden Spur, rich golden-yellow ., 

Sir Watkin, rich golden-yellow 
Poeticus poetarum, a beautiful new 

Poet’s-eye Narciss 

Alba plena odorata, the white Gardenia 

■ flowered Narciss . 

Double Daffodils, large bulbe 
1 Single Daffodils, or Lent Lily 

Cheaper by the 1,000. 


Strawberries at Reduced Prices. 

CEOROE BUNYARD & CO. 

Beg to say they aro now o/Fering the best sorts 
in fine plants at reduced rates. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 


5 000 L’KKSTEI) native fkkks. — 

, J V CnmiKxl Hart, a tongues, Created Lastreas, 3s. 6d. 
doz Crested Ma-den hair, Crested Hart V-tongues, Digitata 
Kelwayi. fimonata. ft!, ci.. free - HAYES. Fernist, Keswick' 


— ...* u rnrnm , iveswick. 

TUHITE HEATHKRS, White Clematis, White 

« . ne . w . Cr '"'. 80n Broom, Scarlet V. Creeper, 

IIVY^EK^K Ivie8 ’ ^ each * Dec. Catalogue gratis.- 


ANEMONES. 

Chrysanthemum - flowered. 

mixed, containing many new shades 
■y double mixed, all colours .. 
w vriant French or Poppy Ane¬ 
mones, improved large-flowtnng varie¬ 
ties, splendid mixed. 

Ordinary single mixed. 

Fulaens. the scarlet Windflower 
St. Brlgld, the beautiful Irish Anemones, of 
large size and most brilliant shades 

RANUNCULUS. 

Turban, a very superior strain 

Scotch, extra fine mixed . 

Turban, splendid mixed . 


■ROCK PLANTS. — Edelweiss, Cistus, Oam- 

Bisifragas, Heathers, Linarias, Golden Money- 
—HA YEW k 8€S; £ reepm * Ph,OXl Dianthua, 4a. dozen, free. 


OURPLUS PLANTS.—12 superb Begonias, all 

colours, 6 Smilax, 4 Eupatorium. 4 Winter Begonias. 6 
Primula obcomca, 2 Btreptosolcn, 8 grand Cinerarias, 3 beau- 
tinil Ferns. 2 Hahrothninnus, 4 Geraniums, 2 Impatiens, 
l Bougainvillea glabra ; 34 strong plants, 4s. 6d., free. 1 strong 
Palin and 2 strong Regal Priarironiums gratis with order 
Half quantity, 2s. 6d, free. HEAD GARDENER, 4< 
>V arwic k-rottd, Banbury. _ 

WlfiTER-BLOOMIN (j Plants.—12 Primulas, 

J » all shades, 12 beautiful Cinorarias, 12 Primula obconica, 
36 strong plants, 3«. 6d., free; 4 white Cineraria Snow Queen 
g ratis with order ; half, 2a . fr ee.—H ka t> Gaiiornkr, as above 
■nnvAr i.niri.ini.ir,.ikT ... . - : - 


» .... —Mt, as ano ve. 

■DOYAL SOVERKION.—-Tiio Inst Strawberry' 

-*-l» m «:iilt ivution. early, large, nrolifle, and good. Well rooterl 


COOLING & SONS 

5CELLANE0US BU 

Scilla sibirica (the pretty blue Squill) .. 
Chionodoxa Lueilim (Glory of the Snow) 
Freesia reft acta alba, large bulbs 
Galanthus Elwesi (the Giant Snowdrop) 
Iris, beautiful Spanish varieties 
Anomatheca cruenta, a very beautiful 

scarlet Freesia-like flower. 

naulls, single, sweet-scented 
vriadlolus The Bride, early flowering .. 
Crocus, large Dutch, yellow (9s. 1,000) 

Winter Aconite, the earliest of all spring 

flowers (17s. 6d. 1,000) .7 04 

Lillum can did. um (the Madonna Lily) .. 2 6 


1 fl 

10 6 

IISSUS. 

2 0 

14 0 

2 0 

17 0 

4 0 

— 

1 6 

10 6 

0 0 

3 0 

0 9 

4 6 

0 4 

2 0 

S’ 

JULUS. 

2 0 

15 0 

0 6 

3 0 

0 9 

5 0 

0 4 

2 0 

1 0 

6 6 

1 0 

10 6 

0 6 

3 0 

0 8 

4 0 

0 4 

2 0 


LBS 

> 

0 0 

2 0 

0 6 

3 0 

0 9 

4 6 

0 6 

3 8 

0 4 

2 0 

1 0 

6 0 

0 4 

2 0 

0 4 

2 0 

0 3 

1 0 


2 0 
15 0 


. • • —on.i.-, snu goou. Well-rooted 

runners, 3«. per 100 ; £1 per 1,000 : special quotation for larger 
quantity.—A pply. K. W. BEAVAN. flolmer, Hereford . 


COOLING & SONS’ 

... ... onnrnn. miimer, nererord. Cheap Collection of 

^ prepared for winter flowering, SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS. 

2.1 Cinerarias, Is 3d. 40 Carnations. 1. M All 1,200 Selected Bulbs fOT 21/". 

Including 50 Hyacinths, 150 Tulips, in choice varieties 
and liberal quantities of all other showy bulbe. 

Half the quantity (600 roots), 11s. 6d.; quarter 
(300 roots), 0a. 9d., post free. 

10s . 6d. value carriage or post free ; 5 per cent, 
discount for cash. 

Full particulars of all other choice bulbs at equally low 
prices in Coolings’ New Bulb List, gratis and post free to 
intending purchasers. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

Seed Merchants, BATH. 


Iirei«reu air winter nowering, e. Is. 3d. ; 12. 2a 
£0 Oint-ranaa, Is 3d. 40 Carnations, la. 3d All fra« — 
LEIOlLFlorist, Broughton, Hants. ®®- 

"□OR SALE, CHEAP, 4 large (Jrotons. No 
-L a'icommodation for them. — F. JEFFREY Eso 
Huretmonceux-plsc e, Hails ham. 

NATIONS, splendid layers. — Lord 

- Salisbury, white, 3(1 ; Ducboss of Fife, bluah-pink. 5d ; 
Mrs. Coombs, set., 4d.; Raby Castle, salmon-pink, 3d. ea. Aqui- 
Iegia, choice. 12, Is. LiRt.—.STELLA. Bitt^erne, Southampton. 


oeumampton. 

*DOX-EDGING, 18 inches high, suitable for 

rr„ edgingtemnis-co.iru, splendid condition, 250 yds.—Apply 
h. G. FOBTER, Brockhampton Nurseries, Havant. 


JpOR SALE.—Toope’s Oil Heating Apparatus 

Digitized by ^005l£ 


' 77 , r- - n^uaiabUQ 

for small greenhouse ; very cheap.-Address, ALLEN, 
Dr. Oliver Withers, Sale, Cheshire. ’ 
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“ Finest Apple on EartT DU III p LE CORNU’S .IFRKFY /HE lllll 

you want the Finest Marketing and ■ 111 !■ I I RENOWNED UUIlwL I & RUSE TREES 

Arc carefully lifted, properly packed free of cost, and promptly delivered, carriage paid. 

Vast quantities of strong, healthy, flbrously-rooted Apple (on the broad-leaved Paradise), Pear, Plum, and Peach Trees, 
and Grape-Vinos of superior quality, similar to those which have succeeded so remarkably well and given such great 
satisfaction to my numerous clionts in all parts of Britain for many years past. All true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

An enormous stock of woll-ripened plants, with many shoots and abundant fibrous roots. Hundreds of Testimonials. 

Before ordering every reader of this paper should write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully 
prepared selections aD«l descriptions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations ana illustrations of the moct 
interesting.and profitable methods of growing them. My Carnation and Strawberry List is also ready. 

PHILIP JERSEY n B es 

25 PER CENT. SAVED! / bulbs, bulbs, bulbs. 

- yG*> +y THE following selections will be found the 

The best Hyacinths the world oA/ L cheapest and best. All arc good and sound, and guaran- 

producos at y y teed to Rive every satisfaction, or money returned. 

J 1 CHRISTMAS BI/X>M.—The following selected bulbs, 

->Q. 6a.Cil. X V a y carriage free, for 5s. 9J.: 18 Roman Hyacinths, 24 Narcissus, 

__ ^ * n v,4r * e lZ» u Freesios, 6 White Lilies, 12 Anemone fulgena, 

_ . , . , y \1 12 early Tulips, and 12 Jonquils: half quantity, 3s. 

Before buying elsewhere, y^ FXPPfiTFfl 150 extra fink kki.koted BE LBS. including 24 


Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple In Cultivationv 

TRY MERRYWEATHER, 

And write for his " Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing,” 
containing ocoount of the " Finest Apple on Earth," 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 

Which has Rivals, but no Equals. Baroo price as 
inferior kinds, bearing no comparison for weight of fruit or 
quality. 

A large quantity of Fruit for disposal, price on application. 
Intending purchasers of Trees will have one sample fruit 
forwarded upon application. 

ROSE TREES! ROSE TREES!! 

The finest selection of dwarf Rose-treoa for all purposes 
is my 

“C” COLLECTION of 25 varieties, as below, for 
15s. 6d. Carriage and i>ackage free for cash with order. 
Baroness Rothschild H.P. La France H.P. 

Houle de Neige H.P. Crimson Rambler 

Climbing Victor Verdier H.P. Madame Lambard T. 

Dr. Andry H.P. Mrs. 8. Crawford HP. 

Duke of Edinburgh H.P. Madame Hostc T. 

Dupuy Jamain H.P. Mrs. J. Laiug H.P. 

General Jacqueminot H.P. Prince Camille de Rohan ILP. 
Captain Hayward H.P. Ulrich Brunner H.P. 

Comtcsse de Ludro H.P. Violelte Bouyer H.P. 

Glolre de Margottin H.P. Viscountess Folkestone H.T. 
Gloiro de Dijon T. W. A. Richardson N. 

Gustave Pigancau H.P. Senateur Vaisse H.P. 

John Hopper H.P. 

Full descriptive Lists of Rose-trees, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, 
etc., forwarded free upon application to 


HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nuvsorles, 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 


NOW READY. 


f/ 

A ndV 


FERNS 


Speciality. 


A magnificent Stock of all kinds of Ferns. 

SPECIAL AUTUMN LIST 

NOW READY. Free on application. 

This List contains the most remarkable offer of Ferns ever 
made, and should be in the possession of every intending 
buyer of Ferns. 

Also Catalogue of 1,400 varieties free on application. 

" Ferns and Fern Culture," 50 Illustrations, cloth, 1/3, post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

FERN NURSERIES, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Bonary’s choicest mixed, Is. 6d. doz. 

CINERARIAS, extra large flowers, very dwarf habit, Is. 6d. 
doz.; 25, 2s. 6<L 8AINTPAULIA IONANTHA, extra strong 
plants. Is. 3d. each. SMI LAX, GRKVILLF.A8. AH ALIAS, 
HTREPTOCARPUS. ARUM LILIES, and SWAINSONIA 
ALBA, all at £d. each ; the 6 for 2s , all post free. 

POWLEY & SON, Florists, 
PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 

“I A TH SEASON.— Roses on own roots, 

-L^fc Strung plants, 4 named climbing varieties, Is. 6d., free ; 
C. 2 d. Oaluardia grandifiora. 3, 6d.; 12. Is. 6d. Del* 


HARPE’S 


CATALOGUE 


Post free on application to 

CHARLES SHARPE & CO., Ltd., 

SIiEAFORD. _ 

ALL CAREFULLY PACKED. 

Orders over 2s. Carriage Paid. s.d. 

12 rritnula sinensis, good strong stuff .16 

6 Primula obconica, ever blooming .10 

4 Passion-flowers, mixed colours.10 

100 Blood-red Wallflowers, plant now .16 

12 Double Rose Canterbury Bells, very beautiful ..10 
6 Chrysanthemum maximum, splendid perennial ..10 
12 Cinerarias, James’ prize strain, good plants . ..13 

20 Antirrhinums. Dieppe prize strain, stand winter .. 10 
6 Begonias hybrida, erect flowering, coming in bloom, 

single . 10 

6 Begonias hybrida, erect flower, double .. 10 

G. F. LETTS, West Haddon. Rugby. 


Before buying elsewhere, EXPECTED 

send for our CAT A- X >0/ F A M I N E 
LOGUE (frisk), y\ yr 

hyacinths. 

y M y To avoid disappointment , 

✓>£ X' ORDE R AT ONCE. 
X\ X ROMAN HYACINTHS, 

X. VF/ Guaranteed Orat size, 10 6 per 100. 

yjy MICHAEL RAINS & CO.. 

Jr 34, Mans km. Street, Alixjate, London, e. 

~ And The Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland. 

FIRST - CLASS BULBS, 

AND NO HUMBUG. 

SEND FOR OUR SHORT LIST. 

GOOD HYACINTHS, 2/- per doz. 

TWO First-class TRUMPET DAFFODILS: 

EMPEROR, yellow, 3d. each; HORSFIELDI, yellow and 
white, 2d. each. Fiue bulbs, our own growth. 

SPECIALITY IN PARROT TULIPS, SPANISH IRIS, &c. 
Orders of 5s. free by post. 

pope & sours, 

FLORISTS, BIRMINGHAM. 

D UTCH BULBS.—Ant. Roozen & Son, Hol¬ 
land. West of England Agent: MISS WEARY, 1, Alfrcd- 
Btroet, Plymouth. Catalogues post free. Prompt despatch. 

QPECIAL OFFER. —100,000 Single Darts, at 

5s. per 1,000, 3s. ditto, 2s. ditto. J. CROSS, Bulb 
Grower, Walsokeu, Wisbech. 

HHOICE BORDER CARNATIONS, well- 

U rooted layers, for present- planting. Price, 4s. 6d. doz; 

6 for 2s. 6d., to include Miss Audrey Campbell, large yellow, 
Duke of Orleans, immense yellow, tinged buff, Duchess of 
Fife, delicate pink, Uriah Pike, finest crimson. Pride of Pens- 
hurst Improved (new). Free for cash.—CRANE A CLARK, 
Hillside Nursery, March, Camlm. _ 

TTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. — James’s 

LL an d Kelway's magnificent strains of finely tigred and 

S otted flowers. Is. 6d. per doz. ; larger, 2s. od. per doz. 

nerarias, grand dwarf straio. Is. 3d. doz. Free for 
ca sh.—CRANE & CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 
HARNATION SEED.—Saved from the finest 

LJ strains in cultivation. This seed will produce grand 
doubles, including yellow flakes. Sow now. 7a., Is., or 2s. 6d. 
p erpkt.—W, WELCH, Rush Preen, Romford, Essex. _ 

PRIZE PANSIES. — If you want beautiful 

L giant Pansies next season sow now seed from my magni¬ 
ficent strain. 7d.. Is., and 2». 6d. pkt.—WELCH, above. _ 

PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

•L and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 

( ilanting, Ac., with each 5«. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 
00; 30, Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3*. 6d.. post free. 
Catalogue. 2d. Established 36 years.- GILL, Lodging-houBe, 
Lynton, North Devon. _ 

PERNS ! Trade I Ferns, 2£-inch pots, 30 sorts, 

L stove, greenhouse, 12s. 100. Large in 48's, 10 best selling 
sorts, 6s. doz.; seedlings, 6s. 100. Ficus, Palms, Dracaenas, Cro¬ 
tons, 43's, Is.each. Cyperus, Heliotropes, Grevillcas, Aralias, 
48 b, 6s. doz. Marguerites, Mignonette, Chrysanthemums 
in blm., Campanulas, 8s. doz. A. cuneatum, value in fronds, 6s. 
ind 8 b. doz.: bushy do., for making targe plants quickly, 16s. 
and 20s. 100 packed free for cash. List tree.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries. Loughhoro'-junction, London. 8.W. , 

TRTHITE SCILLAS, splendid for forcing, per 

V Y 100, 5s. Double Daffodils, extra large rized. specially J 


BULBS. BULBS. BULBS. 

THE following selections will be found the 

J* cheapest and best. All arc good and sound, and guaran¬ 
teed to give every satisfaction, or money returned. 

CHRISTMAS BLOOM.—The following selected bulbs, 
carriage free, for 5s. 9J.: 18 Roman Hyacinths, 24 Narcissus, 
in variety, 12 Freesios, 6 White Lilies, 12 Anemone fulgens, 
12 early Tulips, and 12 Jonquils : half quantity, 3s. 

150 EXTRA FINE SELECTED BULBS, including 24 
Hyacinths aud a splendid assortment of Tulips. Crocus. Nar¬ 
cissus. Anemones, Snowdrops, Ranunculus, Iris, Frtesias. 
Scillas, Ac., suitable for growing in pots and glasses, carriage 
free, for 5a. 9d ; half quantity, 3s. The best Collection ever 
offered for the money. 

Catalogue qf Choice Bulbs at loir prices, post free. 

C, SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants. 

PALMS ! PALMS ! ! — For table and room 

L decoration. Fine plants, iu variety, 3 for Is.; 6 for 2s ; 
or 3s. 9d. per dozen, carriage paid: carefully packed.—C. 


PALMS ! PALMS ! ! — For table and room 

L decoration. Fine plants, iu variety, 3 for Is.; 6 for 2s ; 
or 3«. 9tl. per dozen, carriage paid: carefully packed.—C. 
SHILLING, Nurse ryma n, Winchfleld, Hants. _ 

PRIMULA OBCONICA, the fine perpetual- 

* blooming variety, strong plants, per dozen, Is. 9d , free. 
—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. _ 

piNERARIAS.—Fine plants for single pots, 

L/ in splendid mixture of colours. Is. 3d. per dozen ; 25 for 
2s. 3d., carriage paid.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryuiau, Winch- 
field, Hants. _ __ 

fj ASSORTED PLANTS for table and room 

U decoration, including Palms, Aralias, Asparagus. Ac., and 
6 ornamental Japanese pots to plant them in. carefully packed 
and carriage free for 3s. 9d.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchflel d, Hants. 

TRIS GERMANICA.—Have a grant! lot of 

I these, and can supply good plants at Is. £l. per dozen; 50 
for 5 j., carriage paid.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field, Hants. 

pARNATIONS FOR WINTER BLOOM.— 

Marguerite and Tree varieties mixed, potted up now will 
bloom all the winter in greenhouse. Very fine targe plants. 
2s. per dozen, free.—C. SHILLING, Nureeryman, Winchfield, 
Hants. __ 

rjARNATIONS.—Splendid strain, unbloomed 

U seedlings, targe plants; some fine novelties will Ik? found 
in these. Strong transplanted plants, Is. 6d. dozen, free. 
Old Crimson Clove Carnation, true, from layers, 6 for Is. 9tL, 
free —C. SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfield. Hants. 

F LOWERING SHRUBS (hardy).—Have an 

immense quantity, and can semi fine plants at the follow - 
ing low prices: 25, in 25 kinds, 8s. ; 12, in 12 kinds, 4s. 6d ; 12. 
in 6 kinds, 3s. 9d.; or 12 in splendid mixture, not named. 
3s. 6d., carriage paid and packing free. Everyone should 
plant Boine of these.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field, Han ts. 

ASPARAGUS SPHRENGERI.— Grand new 

LL Asparagus for pots, nearly hardy splendid for cutting, 
very ornamental. Strong plants. Is. 3d. each, free by post. — 
C SHILLING. Nurseryman, Winchfield. Hants. 

10 HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

■L^i SHRUBS, in variety, selected for pots and window- 
boxes, carefully packed and carriage paid, for 2a. fid. : 25 for 
4s. 9d.—C. 8HnJLING; "Nurseryman'. Winchfleld, Hants. 

{STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—100 strong plants, 

in 4 of the very best kinds grown ; early, medium, and 
; late varieties, carriage paid, 3s. txL ; or 50, in 4 varieties, for 
I 2s —C. SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfield. Hants._ 


c. 2s. Gaiuardia grandifiora. 3, 6d.; 12. is. 6d. Del¬ 
phinium nudicaule, scarlet, 4d. Pentstcmon 

barbatua, coral-red, 3, fid. Virginian Creeper, self- 
• Imging, 4d. Jasminum nudidorum, yellow (winter 
flowering); very hardy, 3d. ; ditto, variegate^. 4d. Lychnis 
Haageaua, dwarf, lovely mixed colours, 3d. ; fl, Is. Dwarf, 
gentian blue polphlnlun). 3d ; 6 Is. CoCtUB, * uormous 
white, eweet-soented, 4s Sznllax product s t rails 3 or 4 feet 
long, invaluable for decorating, 3d.; 6, It.; 12, Is. 9d. 16d. 
orders free. 

Rev. C. BUCK, r b » h Norwich. 

S rRAWBEKRY PLANTS.—Li \U »n’« New 

Monarch, 6s. doz., post free; Royal Sov , Sensation, 
Noblo. 3*. 100 — H. WOOLMAN. A-'ock'i green, Birminglutin. 

CALCEOLARIA.—GARA\VAV i GO. ofter 

Lf the finest Strain of herbaceous (Kapley s), in packets. Is., 
ls^fid^nd 2s.. 0-x txclr. rTho Garileuiug Freas havuhsscribca 
thTaCytrain H ARAWAY A ,CO., Clifton, 
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picked for forcing, per 100, 
Merchant, Boston. 


ills, extra large sized, specially 
6s.—FRANK WAITE, Seed 


tTERBACEOUS PLANTS for Borders.—GOOD 

LL PLANTS (established in 3-inch pots) of best varieties 


PLANTS (established iq 3-inch potej or best varieties 
for show or cutting, from fis. per aoz ; 40 b. per 100.— 
GA RAWAY A CO . Clifton. Bristol _ 

■y"I0LETS.—Czir, Marie Louise, *24, is. 4d. ; 

Y doublo red, 1\ Is. Yellow Pansie?. 20, Is. Physalid 
(Winter Cherry). 15. Is. Gt-ntiun acaulir, 12, It., free.— 
K \TE, Hari<»y Park, f vltan Ireland ___ 

TROP.-EOLUM SPEClOfSU'M, crimson High - 

L land climber (cultural direct 6. Is. 6d.: Ivy, small 
leaved, cli nbing. 100 plants. Is. CcL ; Hardy Auriculas, in¬ 
cluding Yellow Dusty Miller, 12, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, 
Harl ey Park, C'nllan. Ir«‘i»nd. _ 

.pEKENNIALS.—200 variotita, ciioap. Oata- 

L loguo free. Yellow Perennial Foxglovos, rare, hardy, 23, 
Is 3d ; Montbrctias, scarlet’, 'orange, 5W, ;ls. i JIarpur-Crewe 
Doramicum, Solomon’s, Seal# Yalldw Day Lily,* 12, Is. 3d ; 


Dqrdnicum, Solomon’s, Seal# Yallcw Day Lily,* 12, Is. 3d ; 
Cajuationif. 6id Crimson Clove, 6, L. 3d, free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


T7IOLETS FOR WINTER BLOOM.-Large 

Y plants ready for potting up now or putting in a frame, 
3s. per dozen, carriage paid.—0 SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfield, Hants. 

AZALEA INDICA and CAMELLIAS.-A 

LL magnificent lot of plants, all well set with bud«, carefuPy 
packed and carriage free, at following prices : one plant. 2s. 4d ; 
two 4s. 6d. ; 3. 6s. 6d. ; or 6 for 11s. 6d.—C. SHILLING, 
j Nu rserym an, Wi nchfleld . Ha nts. 

CHOICE NAMElT - PANSIES. 12 pairs 

Cr rooted offsets, such as David Rennie. D. of Portland. Ac., 
Is. 6d. Double Cornflowers, 10b, la. 3d. Heucliera Bongninta, 
Is. 3d doz., free.—REYNOLDS. Owston Ferry, Doncaster. 

piNERARLA. — GARAWAY A; CO. offer 

L/ seed of a super-excellent strain, in Is.. Is. 6d., and 2a. 6d. 
packets -GARAWAY A CO.. Clifton. Bristol 

qnn non Daffodils and Snowdrops 

vUu for plauting in Grass, side of takes, side of 
walks in gardens. Daffodils, Lent Lilies, 3s. 1.000; Snow¬ 
drops, 5s. 1.000; 8weet-seented Phensant-eye, 3s. fid. 1,000. 
All cash with order.—A. CROSS, Daffodil Nurseries. Wisbech. 

P.OOD BULBS.—Double Whit© Narcissus, 15?. 

per thousand. Poeticus Pheasant Eye. 10s. perthoueand. 
All carriag e pa id.-CH ARLE S TWYFORD, Totnes, 

TV/TARGUERITES.—Large white or yellow. 

LYX 12 largo rtauts. Is.; Cs. 100, poet froe.-WILLIAMS. 

J Fulkjng. Beudjcg, Snr6ex. _ 

GJ.ROUND REQUIRED, must clear.—20,000 

VI magnificent plants Czar Violet, well grown, mortly thick 
with blot^K Flowers large, with extra long footstalks To 
! bloom 9 m%th8 of the year. 15s. per 100. to dear. Fred. Cash 
with order—J. BHNTHAM, Priory. Wangford. 

I CARNATIONS A SPECIALITY. — Mis. 

V Holnfer, Leapdcr. Tkird Byron. Henry Irving, Mr?. Muir, 

! Faketaation* Mf«ta>, Mafie. Puij>l^ Kinfl Duchess bf Fife, 
Fanny. Maud, 4s. 6d d -y. List free, Of all boat varieties.—G. 
BOULTON, Jux., ModdcrshttU, atone, Sufis. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 
Concentrated manured are now largely used, 
especially by those who grow their plants for 
exhibition. There are several good reasons why 
they are more often in request than formerly, 
one being the clean way in which the manuring 
and stimulating properties may l>e applied. In 
town and villa gardens particularly they have 
great advantages over the old system cf storing 
and applying liquid-manure, the chief considera¬ 
tion in the use of the concentrated forms being 
the selection of those which have proved their 
high value by producing good results. There 
are unfortunately a number of patent manures 
which do not come up to one’s expectations, and 
others, too, which arc not so much for general use. 
A manure should assist to build up a bud by 
affording the necessary nutriment to a somewhat 
exhausted plant after the roots have used up 
the soluble manurial properties of the compost 
in which the plant is potted. A stimulant 
should give increased vital energy to the 
plant, thus assisting the different parts of it to 
perform their respective functions better. 
By the use of a stimulant late buds are hurried 
forward, and flowers by these means often 
obtained sufficiently early for a show, while 
without its use they would often be too late for 
exhibition. Good artificial manures in a careful 
grower’s hands are invaluable, but in the hands 
of the inexperienced and careless much harm 
may soon bo done. 

With each parcol or tin of a concentrated 
manure sold direction^ as to quantity to be used 
are generally distinctly laid down. In most 
cases half an ounce to a gallon of water is the 
limit, and hy confining oneself to this rule no 
harmful results ensuo, but, on the other hand, 
a better plant. Capital plants have ofton been 
spoilt by a too free use of such manures. The 
writer has known many growers to read the 
“ directi >ns for use,” and instead of conform¬ 
ing to them, have increased the quantity of the 
preparation per gallon, expecting a corresponding 
increase in the vigour of the plants. By exceed¬ 
ing the limits specified by the manufacturers, who 
most probably in their own interest make the 
dose as large as may be considered safe, the 
tender little surface roots have got burnt, 
and the plants checked. For this reason 
when preparing liquid-manure by the use of 
those of concentrated form, always rather give 
too little than too much. I would rather begin 
with I 07 .. to a gallon of water, and gradually 
increase the amount until at last the maximum 
quantity be reached. Adhering to this rule, 
good results cannot fail to follow. 

It is a good plan to dissolve the manure in 
hot water first, in this way dissolving the 
different* constituents quickly and rendering 
them all the more soluble for the roots to absorb 
when applied, and after being thoroughly stirred 
in the water-pot to ensure their equal distribution. 

Never wator a dry plant with liquid-manure. 
First give it a dose of pure water, then apply 
the liquid-manure afterwards. 

Sulphate of ammonii 
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»ia is a powerful stimulant, 
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and on this account should be used with the 
greatest care. Only to bring on a flower quickly 
or to impart a brighter colour to it should this 
stimulant be used, and then dissolve not more 
than I oz. in a gallon of water. A Grower. 


“ Taking” the bud.— If I might make a 
suggestion as regards the use of a more accu¬ 
rately descriptive word for the above time- 
honoured term, it would be that the word 
“selecting” be used. Tho word “ select ” 
expresses the operation of choosing one out of 
many, the action which it is intended to convey 
to the reader, more clearly, I venture to think, 
*than “ F. R. G.V’ (page 391) alternatives, 
“ save,” “ preserve,” “ reserve,” and “ retain,” 
all of which words merely touch upon the 
keeping the bud, whilst ignoring the discarding 
of all the others, which alone makes the reten¬ 
tion of the selected bud of any value.—S. W. F. 

Chrysanthemum Edwin Molyneux 

(Jajxin ).—You will find the following system 
of culture suit this Chrysanthemum splendidly. 
We have every confidence in recommending it, 
as so many high-class flowers have been secured 
by the system here laid down. About the 
middle of January obtain healthy cuttings, of 
which the growth should not be sappy. Insert 
these in a light and sandy compost, one cutting 
in each “ thumb” pot. When rooted, grow on 
the plants in the ordinary way, selecting for the 
final pot one not larger than 9 inches in diameter 
(1 (i’s.). If the plants are grown without a check, 
the natural break should be made at a date such 
as will ensure the firet crown buds developing 
satisfactory blossoms. In tho early stages of 
their growth the plants must not have too much 
water. . They prefer being kept on the dry side. 
Later in the season copious waterings will be 
needed. 

Chrysanthemum buds (Lincoln). —The 
questions asked have been answered many times 
in Gardening, but as a reiteration of these 
points to others may be advantageous also, we 
have pleasure in replying as follows : -The first 
bud to appear on the summit of the single stem 
is a crown bud, but most writers and growers 
generally describe it as the “break” bud, so 
called because the plant breaks into several 
growths from this point. Each of these growths 
or shoots will, later in the life of the plant, 
again produce a bud, which is termed the crown 
bud. Some varieties give only one crown 
bud, others two, three, and sometimes more, 
but each are given in consecutive order, and are 
produced on the summit of the shoots which are 
from time to time growm on. If the first proper 
“crown” bud is not retained, but cutoff, the 
strongest of the succeeding shoots on each stem 
are usually grown on. In the case of those plants 
which first produce the break bud, then the 
crown bud, and next the terminal bud, so called 
because it is the termination of the plant’s 
growth, the central bud, from among the cluster 
of smaller ones, which always characterises this 
period of the life of the plant, is tho one to 
retain, removing all the smaller buds if large 
blooms are desired. In reply to the last 
question, the term, “terminal,” has already 
been explained, the term, “lateral,” referring 


to growths which spring from the axils of the 
leaves all the wav np the stem, each of whioh 
produce a terminal bud, or to be perfectly plain, 
a bud at the termination of its growth. 

Chrysanthemum M. Dupuis.— This early sort 

is now in full bloom. I think it much the best of the 
bronze shades. It is bright and effective. The flowers 
are about 3 Inches across, and are borne with great free¬ 
dom. Die plant is dwarf and naturally branching.—H. 


ROSES. 

Mildew on Roses (S. A ., Cheshire). — 

You cannot prevent mildew upon Roses grooving 
in the open ground. - As we have- frequently 
pointed out, the cauBesfof this disease'are utterly 
beyond our control except under glass. Flowers 
of sulphur will check its spread, but will not 
havo the slightest effect upon next season’s 
results. Upon sudden and complete atmos¬ 
pherical changes it is well to syringe with a 
weak insecticide in which sulphur lias been 
mixed. This is sometimes sufficient to stop the 
development of mildew, but never unless applied 
immediately. 

Crimson Rajnbler and Carmine 
Pillar Roses mildewed. — Last year 

“ J. L.” planted two. of the new cluster Rose 
Crimson. Rambler, also Carmine Pillar early in 
the summer; both these Roses became covered 
with mildew' which could not be overcome. She 
would he glad to know if it is the habit of 
tliese Roses to take mildew', or the likely cause ? 

The two varieties mentioned are much 
freer from mildew than the majority of- Roses, 
and even with such a bad mildew season iis the 
present our plants, aro scarcely affected. Let 
the whole of their growth remain to bloom. 
In all probability they will not be much harmed 
for next year’s use. 

Twelve H.P. Roses for forcing 

(H. /). S; J.—Ab a red we would choose General 
Jacqueminot, and for a dark crimson Fiaher 
Holmes. Tw'O good whites are found in Niphetos 
and The Bride ; two yellows in Perle des Jar- 
dins and Isabella Sprunt; two pinks in Souvenir 
d’un Ami and Catherine Mermet; two orange 
and saffron-yellows in Francis9a Kruger and 
Mine. Falcot; and two excellent climbers in 
Marechal Niel and Wm. Allen Richardson. 

Pruning and removal of Rose-trees 

(Amateur). —If your plants are not overcrowded 
why not leave them standing ? Cut out the old 
and useless W'ood at once, and only retain that 
of this season’s growth. When well thinned out 
give a thorough mulching of well-decayed 
manure, the feeding properties of which will 
soon l)e washed down to tne roots. If you do 
remove them, make the new soil fairly rich, and 
mulch with more manure. We cannot answer 
your query so fully as we would wish, but 
advise the perusal of an article upon planting 
Roses, whioh will very shortly appear, when 
the selection of manures, etc., will be treated 
upon. 

Treatment of Roses in greenhouse 

(Mercantile ).—We would prune very slightly 
this season, leaving the longest and strongest 
growths almost intact. Under glass you are 
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probably looking for numbers of bloom rather 
than quality, and it is well to retain as much of 
the best growth as possible. Niphetos does not 
grow very strong, but blooms exceptionally 
freely. In all probability W. A. Richardson will 
grow freely enough next season. Like Marshal 
Niel, this grand Rose now and again fails to 
make much progress, in which case it is well to 
plant another of the same variety. There is no 
better Rose for the coat than W. A. Richardson. 
General Jacqueminot is a far better dark button¬ 
hole Rose than Gipsy. You are treating your 
plants well, and may top-dress now or early in 
December. 


Twelve Roses for exhibition (town 
garden) (T. B .).—Here are the names of 
Roses that have been most successful with 
exhibitors at the Crystal Palace during the past 
three years, and all grown within eight miles of 
Charing-oross: Alfred Colo mb, Captain Christy, 
A. K. Williams, Mrs. J. Laing, Charles 
Lefebvre, Camille Bernardin, Dupuy Jamain, 
Duke of Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, 
Victor Hugo, Prince C. de Rohan, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Catherine Mermet, Anna Ollivier, 
Edith Gifford, The Bride, Rubens, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Hoste, and Mme. Lambard. 
Other queries answered in query column. 

Shortening long growths in dwarf 
Roses (M. L .).—Upon no account prune or 
out baok either the wood or roots of strong 
growing Roses, more especially if they have not 
Bloomed. This is the very wood that will flower 
so profusely next season. Read our continuous 
notes upon this subject, which we find must 
again be given in full. So many spoil every 
possible ohance of a good crop with our grandest 
Roses by mistaking their nature in this respect. 
As a general rule, the stronger the grower the 
less it needs pruning. 

Rose Marechal Niel (Countryman ).— 
Your Marshal Niels are doing well, and a 
10-inch pot will be ample until they have 
flowered next spring. By no means cut away 
any of the wood until after it has bloomed. 
Leave all sound wood upon the Gloire de Dijon 
at pruning-time next spring, and then cut away 
according as last season’s growth has bloomed, 
not before. It is the greatest mistake to prune 
strong growers hard in the spring; they need 
judicious summer pruning, a few notes upon 
which will no doubt be given again in due 
course. 


Roses from cuttings (Countess).— Yes, any Rose 
may be rooted now and next week. Make the cuttings 
from 6 inches to 9 inches long, and insert them fully three- 
fourths of their length in a sandy loam. 1/ a wanu border 
be selected they will be safe throughout the winter, and 
may be transplanted the following autumn. 

Rose-planting (Venue).— Yes, you may plant the 
two climbers now, out by no means prune either of them 
or the Gloire de Dijon, already established. Keep them os 
cool as possible until the early part of February, and only 
keep the border sufficiently moist to sustain the 
growth. A good watering once or twice would probably 
be enough. 


Striking cuttings of Gloire de Dijon Rose 

(H. O. Uoldway ).—You may root ripened wood anytime 
next month. Simply take off cuttings 6 inches or 9 inches 
long, and Insert in sandy loom. An article upon 
rooting Rose? will appear in a week or so.' Ix»k out for 
this. 


Treatment of Climbing Niphetos Rose 

(A. B. C.). —You might thin out old growth now-, and so 
allow more light to mature that remaining. Do not thin 
out too severely. This grand Rose objects to the knife 
very much, and we are pleased to hear of an amateur 
succeeding with it. So many complain of its shy bloom¬ 
ing qualities, when their plants simply need to be let 
alone. 


Pelargonium-cuttings (Be).—It is very late 
now for striking outtings of show Pelargoniums. They 
should be struck in August, either singly in small pots, or 
five cuttings round the sides of 6-inch pots in sandy Boil, 
iust kept moist. They will strike in cola frame in August, 
but at this late season must have a little warmth. Zonal 
Pelargoniums may be treated in the same way, only if 
struck during summer they will be as well outside 
altogether. Show Pelargoniums should be potted off when 
rooted, and shifted into 5-inch pots not later than 
February, In which pots they may flower. Pinch occasion¬ 
ally during growth to keep dwarf and bushy. 

Portsmouth Chrysanthemum Society in¬ 
tend bolding a show of Cnrysanthemums on Nov. 10th and 
11th, 1896, and schedules may be obtained of the secretary, 
Mr. w. It. Bcny r , 4, Sandnngham-road, Fratton, Ports¬ 
mouth. 


Fifth Edition, now ready, beautifully Mtutrated, medium Svo., 
price lit. The English Flower Garden: Dteign*, 

Vine*, and Plane, with Deecriptiont and IUnetratione qf the 


Beet Plante, their Culture jmdf Arrangement. 
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Conservatory. 

Tecoma Smith! with us is now just coming into bloom. 
The flowers are pretty, but there are not enough of them. 
Our plants are last year’s seedlings, and are bushes in 
7-inchpots. I think the plants from cuttings will flower 
more freely; but it will never be free enough for a market 

E l ant Tuberous Begonias now going out of flower should 
ave leas water, and will be better taken to a cool-house to 
ripen off. We generally take our plants to a Peach-house 
where the frost is only just kept out in winter. Out-down 
Pelargoniums should be placed on the shelves near the 
glass In a light house. Cyclamens and Primulas coming 
into flower must have a light position, with a night 
temperature not much under 50 degs. Weak liquid- 
manure may be given two or three times a week with 
advantage, especially to Cyclamens. Zonal Pelargoniums 
and Tree Carnations will require about the same 
temperature and treatment to flower well in winter. 
Among the new double “ Geraniums,” King of Denmark 
(salmon) is very distinct, and among singles, Mme. Jules 
Chretien is worth looking after, especially os a winter 
bloomer. It will also make a good bedder. Its dwarf 
habit and freedom of flower will make It popular. They 
are not cheap enough at present for bedding, but will soon 
l>ecome so, as a stock of these things can soon be worked 
up. Begonia Mme. 1/emoine is certainly one of the best of 
the new varieties. It is very dwarf at d free, bright in 
colour, and sure to become popular. Bushy plants in 5-inch 
pots are now masses of bloom, and will last some time ; 
just the kind of plant for the drawing-room table or the 
front row in the conservatory, where the temperature does 
not often fall below 50 degs. Winter-flowering Heaths 
must be very carefully watered. The roots are so flue. If 
the plants arc permitted to flag the roots die, and though 
the plants may not die at the time, they will receive such 
a check that the flower-buds will turn brown and not open, 
and & repetition of neglect will soon flt the plant for 
the rubbish-heap. Though overwatering is also an evil, 
there is less danger from that cause in the case of winter- 
flowering varieties than from the effects of drought. Weak 
soot-waterin & clearstate is^ood now for Camellias. Where 
the buds are much crowded a few should be taken off, and 
a little more thinning can be done later. Group of the- 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums and bright scarlet Salvias 
will now be very effective. If the conservatory is not gay 
from this till the New Year there must be a want of energy 
in the management. After Christmas the forced things 
will come in. The early-grafted Tea Roses will now be 
coming in, and if they have been well managed will make 
a brave show. • 

Stove. 

There must be regular steady heat now for such things 
as Gesneras, Poinaettias, Jasmines, and other winter¬ 
flowering subjects. Gardenias, also, must have a night 
temprature of 05 degs. to push out the blooms. Weak 
liquid-manure will help both these and Kucharis Lilies. 
The Kucharises should not be overpotted at any time. If 
a start is made with single bulbs in rather small pots the best 
course is to shift on when the roots have Ailed the pots 
without disturbing the bulbs. In this way large specimens 
may be gradually built up that will throw an immense lot 
of spikes twice a year. The plants should never be dried 
off. The resting can be done by moving to a lower 
temprature and reducing the supply of water for a time 
without pnnitting the foliage to suffer. Cypripediums 
and some of the winter-flowering Dendrobiums will be 
coming in useful now. Rondeletia speioea is a useful old 
stove shrub which is nearly always in flower, and the 
flowers are useful. Epiphyllums in baskets, when the 
flowers are ready to open, may be taken to the conserva¬ 
tory for two or three weeks to take the place of the 
Achimenes, which are now over. 

Chrysanthemums. 

All the plants grown for large flowers will now be in 
the houses. To do Chrysanthemums well a light, roomy, 
well-ventilated structure is required. Many have to place 
them in Peach-houses, vineries, and other buildings not 
exactly adapted for them, and as a consequence many of 
the blooms spoil with damp or are imprfectly developed. 
Sulphate of ammonia is useful for building up large 
blooms, and adds brightness to the colours. If there are 
any signs of green or black-fly, vaporise at once before any 
damage is done to the blooms. It is a good plan to use the 
vaporiser as soon as the plants are fairly established under 
cover, for there are sure to be flies about. If there is any 
appearance of damping in the petals a little warmth must 
be kept in the pipes, or pns of unslacked lime must be 
placed about. 

Early Peach House. 

If the lights are movable take them off altogether for a 
couple of months or so. If the roof is a fixture, opn the 
ventilators night and day, and see that the borders are 
healthily moist. Prune as soon as the leaves are down, 
and top-dress with good loam and a little stimulant mixed 
therewith. Peaches forced hard will use up a good deal 
of nourishment—more than they usually get. Peaches 
require lime in the soil. 

Figs in Pots 

should be set outside as soon as the last fruits are gathered 
to complete the ripening of the wood. If any trees 
require larger pots they may be shifted now ; but wlien 
in large pots they may be kept going a long time by 
using rich top-dressings now and again during season of 
growth. A lot of the old, exhausted soil may be picked 
out from the top of the ball down to the roots, ana fresh 
compost added. The best way to propagate Figs is by 
cuttings of the ripe wood. 

Cold Frames. 

As fast as the Cyclamens and Primulas are taken to the 
houses fill up tne frames with salading, Violets, etc. 
Those who require long-stalked, large-flowered Violets 
should grow Princess of Wales. It Is new and rather dear 
at present, but will become cheaper soon. 


* in o old or northern districts the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten day » to 
a fortnight later than it hen indicated with equally good 
results. 


Window Gardening. 

Bouvardiaa, after they come into bloom, may be kept 
some time in a room where gas is not burnt. It will be » 
happy time for plant growers in rooms and windows when 
the electric light comes into genera] use for domestic 
lighting. Get all tender plants carefully stored away in 
the spare room. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Most of the early annuals are over, and are, or should be, 
cleared away, and their places in the borders fllled with 
Wallflowers, Campanulas, Forget-me-nots, and other 
things especially provided for the purpoec. Herbaceous 
borders which have not been renewed or replanted for 
several years may have all the plants lifted out now, and 
after the ground has been trenched up and manured a 
fresh arrangement can be made, introducing at the same 
time anything new or novel. The secret, if there be any 
secret, of growing hardy plants well Is to work the land 
deeply ; 2 feet or as much more as the land will hear 
without bringing much badttuff to the top, and to manure 
liberally. Where the preparatory work is well done we need 
not worry over much about the weather. I have aaid the 
same before. It is a fact recognised as a truism among 
good cultivators, but many of our readers are beginners, 
and reiteration is sometimes necessary. It is still a 
common plan to pot up Carnations and keep them 
starving in cold frames all the winter when they ought to 
be making growth in the borders. I can understand 
trade growers potting up their plants, but not amateurs, 
except it may be a few to fill vacancies. Only the 
strongest and most vigorous varieties should lie planted. 
There are far too many delicate sorts on offer in the trade. 


Fruit Garden. 

Finish the autumn planting of Strawberries. If the 
ground is not in a suitable condition leave the planting 
till spring. Spring planting is well enough in its way, but 
it involves the loss of a season ; though when rows of 
Onions arc sown between the row's of Strawberries the loss 
is not great, as the Onions will pay for the labour. The 
rows of Strawberries should not oe lees than from 2 feet to 
2} feet apart, and 18 inches between the plants in the 
rows. Grease bands should be placed round the steins of 
Apple-trees in good time. If more lime was used in winter 
among fruit-trees there would be less trouble with insects, 
and the trees would be healthy and the bark bright and 
clean. The lime may be applied to the trunk and main 
branches with a brush, and after this has been done 
eboose a damp day, and scatter newly slacked lime over the 
other branches. Where Moss forms on Apple or other 
fruits the land either wants draining or more manure 
should be applied. In most cases both these measures 
may be taken with advantage. Drain first and top-dress 
afterwards. Young fruit-trees will grow faster ana come 
into bearing quicker on cultivated land than on Grass. In 
making new* Vine borders do not exceed 2 feet in depth, 
nor yet use too much manure. Grape-Vines are among 
the easiest plants to feed when they require it, and the 
proper place to place the principal part of the nourishment 
is on the surface. 


Vegetable Garden. 

It is not difficult to obtain early forced Asparagus where 
plants are grown specially for that purpose, and this 
should certainly be done when Asparagus is required in 
December. When old beds are forced they should be left 
for the later crop. Young vigorous plants, four or five 
years old, and which have not been cut from, are the best 
for forcing, and such plants cut dow'n may be started in a 
fortnight on a suitable hot-bed, and will be ready lot 
cutting in December. Celery should be earthed up now, 
pressing the soil close round the plants with the hand to 
keep out the wet, and banking the soil up so as to throw 
off the heavy rains. Tomatoes outside will require watch¬ 
ing now, as frost will spoil them. The small green 
Tomatoes are nice pickled, and may be used in other ways. 
I am told they make excellent Jam. Seeds sown now will 
make strong plants for setting out in warm house in 
December, ana will begin bearing in April or earlier if the 
house is light and warm. Ham Green Favourite is a useful 
kind for winter or summer either, but we find Freedom 
more profitable for summer. The nights are getting too 
oold for Cucumbers in frames now, and they nardly pay 
for new linings after October. If winter Cucumbers are 
wanted they must have a house. It need not be large but 
it must be warm, and there should be bottom-heat as well 
as atmospheric warmth. If well managed the warmth of 
a Cucumber-house may be used for other things, such as 
bringing on Lily of the Valley bulbs, etc., but guard 
against Insects, and give light top-dressings frequently to 
keep the atmosphere sweet and eneourage the roots. 

E. Hoedat. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
3rd to October 10th . 

Filled a cold frame witji Calceolaria cuttings. The 
young shoots make excellent cuttings now'. We always 
keep them safely in the frame with a covering of mats on 
them in severe weather. Took up Dahlias and roots of 
Salvia patens. After drying them in an open shed they 
will be packed away in a cool place, but safe from frost. 
Commenced clearing beds in flower garden. A good many 
of the old ** Geraniums ” have been saved, and will be 
packed away in boxes till February in a vinery where the 
frost will be kept out From these we shall get plenty of 
cuttings, and the old plants when potted up will come in 
for centres of beds. We shall fill tne beds again shortly 
with bulbs, interspersed with Dwarf Golden Yew and 
other Bhrubs, annuals, etc. Our herbaceous borders are 
still bright with Soleil d’Or Sunflowers, Coreopsis grand!- 
flora, various kinds of perennial Asters, ana a mass of 
Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl is still a sheet of white. 
Mignon and other annual Asters are also still in evidence, 
ana Tea Roses are charming. Those grafted on roots of 
the Dog Rose in heat last March and planted out in June 
are very effective. Clumps of Colcnicums or Autumn 
Crocus are bright and showy. Large clumps of Helleborus 
maxim us are snowing flower buds on tbe surface of the 

S :round amid the foliage, and the pretty yellow Amaryllis 
utea will soon be in flower. Apples and Pears are gathered 
as soon as they part easily from the stalk, but not before 
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Court Pendu Plat Apple will 1* allowed to hang an Ion* as 
possible, as it is so apt to shrivel if gathered too soon. 

'' e find these Apples keep best if packed in boxes and 
placed on the floor in the dark. Preparations will shortly 
be made for planting a few young Apple-trees of reliable 

n « v ® r ha ' e many Cox's Orange I'ippin, and _ T . 

Th»^. d f I;,orc J B ™p hley - a very P 00 " 1 late dessert Apple. Various queries (Mari). — Cinerarias 

'l 

as good, at the same season. Does well as a pj ramid or )™ ch and 6 inch P° ts » will do for the room, 
bush on the Paradise. Cut the remainder of the Grapes 1 he y n ©od careful watering and plenty of litrht 

room wm "ii?o^TtaS, 1 diurnTn^o h ° Ve .“ ol fl 0 " jhid8 > ?^ h a- Cj-pnpo' 

Christmas. If I were planting Gros Col man now I should ! C . allas an<1 berried 

ele\ate the borders. The roots want solar warmth to put ! 0 wou “* advise herbaceous plants in v„,oi/y. 

flnish „ on . t ‘ 10 Punches. The Alicante and Secure a leading grower’s catalogue, and select 

‘ ,1 d r i« r ? * Muscatwhen wSn iS5.h2d*not*‘iSIrtJ Herbl aS ° n P ® ntste, ” on8 ’ delphiniums, 

so duticuU or expensive to grow. Busy earthing up Celery bid baceous Phloxes, Canterbury Bells, Pyreth- 
flill«h*w 4 h h rt w ^ at * e n i* “ uiLab . le - We havo pretty well 1 rums, and such like may be chosen. Vou could 

ss - ,,p a p,Ke * vaca " t ‘“ d ,or o-doo.^u 1 ®ror.t^7fo^ km Xve,rr^ 

out of flags for creepers—they would do much 
better; and you can have Virginian Creeper 
here if you think other things will not succeed, 
rhe big-leaved Ivy is useful for this 
W istaria. Use a good fertiliser in your soil, 
such as bone-meal, and mulch the surface in 
summer with decayed manure, and in winter as 
you adviso. Leaves, unless decayed, aro not 
valuable, and you do not need them if you use 
a good artificial manure. Get a good strain r»f 


season’s growth. If pruning is delayed till the 
autumn all the flowering wood will be cut away 
—Lanscombe. * 


FRUIT, 


Moving Vine ( T. B. 


. — v -It would be much 

nerarias ?- n your P ar r fc t° purchase a new Vine—say 

nens in ^1?°^ Hamburg in February 

b room. T than attempt to strike cuttings of 

, M'™?" the existing one. 

'ypripo- u r ,V? et wlde > 4 feet lo "8> and 2 feet 

VLtl d “f l ? h ° uld be ”.a de lor ‘he Vino. January 
ranety. " ouW . 1 l *a good time to do this, so as to give 
1 select. JJS so1 . 1 tlme “ttle down before planting the 

[h ek .h 8 T. n . ;jT h i- V cut fibr y &rf. 3 inehes 
thick, should lie the chief part of the compost . If 

this is scarce, add one part of sweet garden soil 

mhh7° Pa M » tu , rf - h a>f a part of old lime 
rubble, and half a busliel of half-inoh bones to 
c\ery four whoelbarrowsful of the soil would 
T* k ® f U , ,table “ m P° 3 ,t. Keep the roots near to 

ti r„„,e faC !i November would he a good time 
to remove the old stems. 

purpose, or I Notes on Bananas. -Plants with fruits 
1, | well advanced cannot be fed too much as long as 
the plants continue to grow freely and the fruits 
to sweH. A good top-dressing of guano or fish- 
manure will greatly assist the fruits, and when 
watering give liquid-manure. Bananas, being 
cross feeders, will take stronger food than other 
truits, and at almost every watering when the 

£& erS T We P forraed - Plant9 J' u *t showing 
fruit will need more than usual care at this 
season as if there is too much moisture over- 


TRBES AND SHRUBS, 


Part of a group of the common Hydrangea at Bakewell House. From 
b> the Rev. \Y. Woodward, Flax Bourton Rectory, Bristol. 

tration. The shrub is very l>eautiful in Sweet Peas. Theso n< 

rertTJ^ 6118 m the autu , mn - 11 is manure , and sow thinly, 
iier than many suppose, and of great in large pots or boxes t 
the garden, especially if boldly grouped. This doeV well in the sh 


wun glossy Clark green 
^ flowe ™» w also very handsome, 
and hedges of it may be seen in the South. In 
thelslesof Scilly manyof the shelter-fences in the 
.Narcissus fields aro composed of this Escallonia. 
Jne kalirua is also beautiful, the flesh-pink 
powers being very charming. It is most at home 
m a peat-soil, though leaf-mould seems to suit it 
almost equally well. In pruning these shrubs, the 
less done the better; but if it is absolutely 
essential that they should ho cut back, let this 
be done immediately after*!* flowering.** that 
new flowering wood ma\l he 
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now have grown a few inches in height, and an 
upright stake, painted green, should be placed to 
each one. It is not necessary at starting to 
train each shoot in a perpendicular direction, 
for, whilst the shoot is fastened to the stake at 
its base, its point should be inclined either in 
an oblique or in a downward direction, so that 
each shoot may in turn produce a number of 
other shoots to furnish a handsome specimen. 
This can be done as soon as shoots enough have 
been formed upon which to operate. For speci¬ 
mens of any size 

The final shift need not exceed a pot 12inches 
in diameter, and in these pots magnificent speci¬ 
mens may be grown. The one thing to be kept 
in mind throughout in the cultivation of these 
plants is to pay strict attention to minute 
matters, to keep them always, while growing, 
near to the glass, give abundance of air, but 
shelter from cold draughts or cutting winds. 
S. retusa and S. retusa alba and their forms are 
admirable. B. H. 


BUTTERFLY-FLOWERS 

(SCHIZANTHUSES). 

Among annuals for the greenhouse the Butterfly - 
flowers are unsurpassed in beauty, and they are 
within the reach of anyone who has a cool glass¬ 
house. A few plants of these in a greenhouse 
or conservatory from April onwards are about 
as pleasing objects as anyone could wish to 
possess, the chief thing being to procure good 
seeds, selected with care from superior varieties. 
The seeds should, therefore, in all cases, be 
obtained from a trustworthy source. From the 
beginning to the end of August is the best time 
during which to sow seeds, or, what would be 
still better, to aim at a succession by making 
one sowing at the beginning, and another at the 
end of that month. The seeds may be sown in 
either pots or pans, keeping each variety 
distinctly named, so that the requisite number 
of each may be potted when they are fit to be 
handled. Drain the pots or pans slightly, and 
cover the drainage with some rough material ; 
then fill them up to within ^ inch of their tops 
with any ordinary potting-soil, and run a surface 
sprinkling of the same through a fine-meshod 
sieve ; press this soil down moderately firm, 
and on this scatter the seeds thinlv, and cover 
slightly with the sifted mould, if the soil be 
moist when used, as it should 
be, and the seed-pans be 

placed in a frame which is j— . ^ - 

kept damp and shaded, no 
watering will be necessary 
before the seeds germinate, a 
process which soon takes place 
under favourable conditions. 

Gradually inure the young 
seedlings to the light, and 
keep them close up to the 
glass to induce a sturdy habit m 

of growth. These Butterfly- 
flowers, like other rapid- 
growing plants, require most 
attention when young. For 
instance, if they are kept 
unnecessarily shaded for a few 
hours at any time, or are 
placed too far from the light, 
or are neglected in the seed- jk-' * 

pans till they become lanky, 
or are debilitated for want of 
light and air, it is next to Wp 

impossible to resuscitate 
them. When the seedlings 
are fit to be handled prick 
them off into pans filled w ith 
soil composed of equal parts £29^ riM 
of loam and leaf-mould, with HHp jjk T 
a sprinkling of silver sand, y 
and keep them on the shelf of L V_ wfiPwSl 
a cold greenhouse till such 
time as they are strong 
enough to be potted. When 
this period has arrived the 
Selection of soil in 
which to pot them will have 
to be considered, as well as the form W’hicli 
the plants are intended to assume. A compost 
in which Chrysanthemums or Fuchsias will grow 
will answer admirably, only it might be used a 
little poorer for the winter potting in order to 
induce a harder and firmer texture of grow’th. 
Pots 6 inches in diameter need not be exceeded 
for wdnter use, and the plants should have a cool, 
airy position. Previous to entering into other 
details the form of training should be determined 
in order that future operations may be directed 
towards the fulfilment of the objectin view. Tak¬ 
ing the habit of the plant into consideration, the 
bush form is the best mode of training that can 
be adopted, that of the pyramid or cone being 
the most likely form to please those who have a 
leaning towards formality. Assuming, then, 
that the plants are established in fl inch pots, 
and are placed in favourable winter quarters, 
those that are intended to be grow'n into hand¬ 
some bushes should have their points pinched 
out when they are from 9 inches to 12 inches 
high, and coiled round the rim of the pot and 
pegged down. Little growth will, of course, 
take place during the wdnter—the loss the 
better—till after the turn of the year, when 
they may be potted on into 9-inch pots, using a 
compost consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten manure in such a condition that it can 
be rubbed to pieceywTth ihe fingeifc and incor¬ 
porated with the sbil. .(Hfe yuAnfe] shoots will 


FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING, 


DOUBLE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

The Begonias and Fern in this illustration 
show the cai 


ipabilities of these beautiful plants 


to plants. Unlike most insects which prey 
upon others, they are not at all particular in 
selecting victims of the same kind, but they 
usually collect weevils of various sorts. They 
do this, however, not for food for themselves, 
but for the sustenance of their grubs. These 
sand-wasps are common in most sandy places 
where there are banks in w'hieh they can burrow 
and make their nests. It is extraordinary how* 
these insects, with only their mouths and feet 
to work writli, can make burrow sseveral inches 
(sometimes 4 inches and 5 inches) deep in a hard 
bank of sand, such as one finds in a sand-pit. 
What would any man think if he were given a 
pair of garden-shears and a trowel, and told to 
make a hole in such a place 25 feet deep and 3 feet 
or 4 feet in diameter ? In making these burrow's 
the female (the males do not take any part in this 
work) scrapes away the sand w'ithher jaw r s, which 
are long and powerful, and when she has loosened 
as much as she can carry in them she backs out 
to the entrance, flies aw'ay a foot or so, and 
scatters the sand at the end of each burrow. 
She forms a chamber or cell in which she places 
a beetle w’hieh she haB stung to death, or at any 
rate, rendered insensible, and lays an egg upon 
it; she then fills up the cell with several more 
beetles which have been treated in the same 
manner, and carefully closes the entrance in fine 


Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia Mrs. Richmond arranged on table. 
From a photograph by Mis. Richmond, The Woodlands, Lustleigh, 
South Devon. 


for room decoration. The variety here figured 
is one of Mr. B. R. Davis’ seedlings, named 
by him, Mrs. Richmond. It is one of the 
fimbriated varieties, and is exquisitely tinted 
in shades which can only be compared to those 
of a highly-coloured Gloire de Dijon Rose (pale 
salmon-pink, apricot, and bronze being all 
represented in this elegant flower), the blooms 
often reaching 9 inches across ; the foliage is 
ricli bronze-green, showing up the delicate shades 
of the blossoms to perfection. I. L. R. 


lo of August ; indeed, I saw 
ember 6th) a few stray blooms 
This plant is not entirely hardy, 

_ i_;_l_ »_;I1_1 _ U' 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST WISTARIAS 
IN ENGLAND. 


joints of the body. The first two joints are 
unusually long and slender, making the body 
appear out of proportion to the rest of the 
insect. The wings are somewhat smoky in As a subscriber for some years to Gardening j 

colour. The legs are very long and hairy. The Illustrated, I thought, perhaps, you would 
females are rather smaller than tho 


males. 


G. S. S. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


Cockchafer grubs in lawn {E. 

Joining* and M. S. OakhurM). —From 
what you say I have no doubt the grubs 
injuring your Grass aro those of the cock¬ 
chafer, or one of its very near relatives. 
I am sorry to say there is no means 
known for the wholesale destruction of 
these grubs. Rooks, starlings, seagulls, 
and moles are very fond of them, ami 
destroy large numbers, and I daresay 
farmyard fowls would search for them. 
Five quarts of paraffin-oil, mixed with 
wood or coal-ashes, or sawdust, is recom¬ 
mended as a dressing, or liquid-manure 
applied in large quantities. Would it not 
be possible to take up the turf, pick out 
the grubs, and relay it ? It is a good 
time of year for this operation. The 
grubs take three or four years in attaining 
their full growth.—G. S. S. 

Insect on Tomato-plants ( C. F. 

Coombe). —The insect attacking your 
Tomatoes is one of the “snowy-flies” 
(Aleurodes proletella). Spraying the 
plants with some insecticide, Tooacco- 
water, soft-soap, and the extract from 
Quassia-chips, or vaporising Tobacco- 
water would be your best remedies, 
thoroughly washing the fruit immediately 
afterwards. Remove and bum all fallen 
leaves, and in the winter take away about 
an inch of the soil and replace with fresh. 

Caterpillars on trees (L. Chap¬ 
man). —The caterpillar which you inclot e 
is that of the goat-moth (Cossus ligni- 
perda). The only way of destroying it 
without cutting down the trees is to find 
the entrance to its burrow or gallery, and 
stab it with a pointed wire, or if it cannot 
be reached in that manner, enlarge the 
hole slightly, and then push in as much 
tow or cotton-wool soaked in paraffin-oil 
or tar as you can, and close the opening 
tightly with a plug of clay. The more 
paraffin-oil or tar that can be introduced 
the better. 

Destroying: the crane fly 

(F. E. F. 1. —The grubs of the crane-fly 
or daddy-long-legs are, as you think, 
known as leather-jackets. We should 
suggest that you should kill as many of 
the flies as possible, and if for any reason 
you cannot turn up the ground to get at 
the grubs, you might trap them by burying 
slices of Turnip, Mangold, or Carrot, 
sticking a small skewer in each to show 
where they are buried, or by laying pieces 
of turf, slato, board, etc., for thorn to 
crawl under at night. 

Beetle in box (Ficus).— The Beetle 
enclosed is the clay - coloured weevil 
(Otiorhynchus picipes). It is like its 
relative, the black vine-weevil (O. sulca- 
tus), and is very injurious to the foliage, 
and its grubs to the roots of certain 
plants. The beetles may be caught on the 
plants after dark. A sheet should be 
spread under the latter, os the beetles 
generally fall when a bright light is turned 
on them. We cannot detect anything 
amiss with the Ficus repens. 


1339. —Arundo conspicua. — The 

New Zealand Reed is quite hardy in the 
south-west of England, though in other 
parts of the country many fino plants were 
lost during the great frost of 1895. Quite 
a small plant will make a large clump in 
three or four years if planted in deep and 
fairly rich soil, especially if water is near 
at hand. The feathery plumes are more 


largest in England ; the largest was supposed to 
be in Devonshire, but I never could find out 
where, as I have seen most of that county, and 
could not discover it. 

I have sent you a photograph of the tree 
taken in May last. As you will see, the blossom 
on it was large—I think I can say as good as I 
have ever seen it, perhaps owing to the mild 
winter. The following are the dimensions, as 
far as I could measure it: 178 feet long, 14 feet 
high, 9 feet circumference of trunk 2 feet from 
ground. Tho bower formed by branches thrown 
over stiff iron hoops from the stem is 15 feet 
l»ow of arch and 22 feet long. The age of the 
tree is about seventy years. When planted, 
stones weie laid for a few yards in front of the 
young tree some little way under ground, and 
the loots laid on them to prevent them going 
down into the green sand, which I think 
accounts for its vigour at this age. 

Joseph Smith. 

East-end House, Warminster. 

* # * An interesting tree indeed. We shall be 
glad to know of any larger tree in England .— Ed. 


graceful than those of the true Pampas Grass ; like to notice in your paper what I think is a 
(Gynerium), and a straag^clump will Uirow up j wonderful Wistaria-tree in my garden. W hen 
twent^jto.^y^y fl ^er ^g f£^|^more j I came to my place twenty-six years since, I was 


told then it was supposed to be the second 


Growing plants for sale (Nil Desjxran- 

dum). —There is no reason why you should not 
succeed if you possess the necessary energy and 
power of adapting yourself to circumstances, 
profiting as you go on by the teachings of 
experience. Build as cheaply as you can. Con¬ 
crete walls, made with clinkers, ashes, and 
cement, are cheap and very durable for green¬ 
house work, and are used a good deal by market 
growers. We know one market grower who died 
worth £40,000 a short time ago, all made out of 
glass work. He built his houses, which were 
very large, on stout wooden posts, with 
galvanised-iron for the sides. Tho latter part 
of hi8time he had the command of plenty of capi¬ 
tal, and could buy his materials in the cheapest 
market straight from the manufacturers. 
Those who build expensive houses for market 
work will seriously curtail their profits. Try 
and work up a local trade in addition to certain 
specialities which can be easily packed away. 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes (early), and cut flowers 
offer a fair chance of profit. Such things as 
Arum Lilies, Single Daffodils, Carnations in 
winter, and Roses—good Marcchal Niel and 
Niphetos Roses —always sell well. Something 
imight be done with Mushrooms if you can hit 
jtiiQ right way of making and treating the beds. 
Do not sink the houses much in the ground. 
(Stairs about a place always add to the friction 
‘of working, involving a seriouB loss of time. 

1 1524. — Sweet - scented plants. — 
should certainly grow the old Double 
( Wttfce Rocket (Hesperis matronalis alba-plena), 
(life scent ia most delightful, and it is in bloom 
Jf6r a lengthened period, the side shoots keeping 
jup-tbe display after the main head has fulfilled 
; i4A IWie&ion. Tho plant is not extensively culti- 
ji^tedJ’Wt may often be seen in cottage gardens 
] fragrant flowers are held in high esteem. 

Bilies of the Valley are very sweet in the garden 
;! if^the temptation to pick their flowers for indoor 
ij (^beoration can l>o- resisted. The Madonna Lily 
| and Lilium auratum are two Lilies that make 
, their presence known by their perfume, and no 
garden should lack Sweet Brier, which at the 
coming of the rain fills the air with its pure 
essence. The Jasmine is a deliciously fragrant 
climber, its perfume being free from the cloying 
properties of some of the Clematis family. The 
White Pink, when grown in quantity, as it 
should be by every lover of aweet scents, spreads 
its odour afar, and the Clove Carnations yield to 
no flower in the quality of their perfume. From 
a garden such as “ W. H.” contemplated the 
savour of Violets should not be absent, nor tho 
Sweet Aly8sum. The Lemon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora) and the scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, although tho reverse of showy, 
and charv of diffusing their fragrance unless 
bruised, should not be omitted.—S. W. F. 

Propagating Tufted Pansies.— Com¬ 
mence at once taking cuttings of these useful 
hardy plants. They will make beautiful little 
tufts by the second week in October, when they 
should bo planted out for an early spring and 
early summer display. Old plants are producing 
cuttings very freely at this season, and whon 
these are about 3 inches long they should bo 
detached. Sometimes little rootlets may be 
I removed with t1ipfni|a«flfjo-[fpch instances they 
go ahead at once.—D. B. 0. 
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Iris KeBmpferi.— “ By fleet’s ” appreciative 
note on these lovely Irises (p. 387) should direct 
increased attention to their ornamental qualities. 
That, under certain conditions, their culture is 
not without difficulty, I have myself proved. 
As “ Byfleet” remarks, a dry, parching summer 
often proves fatal to them when planted in the 
ordinary border, but neither will they endure 
stagnant moisture in heavy, retentive soil. I 
have lost some dozens of plants owing to their 
being planted by the water-side in clayey loam, 


in a preserved state or dried, but in that condi¬ 
tion they are a welcome addition to the list of 
late autumn vegetables. In this note, I am 
treating the plants from my own point of view 
(an amateur’s), and I maintain that we do 
not make as good use of the Marrow as we 
should from June to September. The plants 
would bear more fruit if used in a smaller state. 
They should never be allowed to form a seed at 
the season named, as then the flavour is lost ; 
they should be boiled whole, like a small Cauli¬ 
flower, and if they are cut in so young a state 
the plants produce a much greater quantity of 
fruit and bear longer. 

At this season, of course, these small fruits 
are getting scarce, and they are more like those 
illustrated, a large type, and just the kinds for 
long keeping. Such fruits may be kept a long 
time in a dry, cool room ; indeed, those who like 
this vegetable need have no difficulty in getting 
Marrows at Christmas. The Marrow is closely 
related to the Pumpkin and (lourd species much 
used on the Continent in great variety for 
cooking, for preserves, also in a green state as a 
vegetable. In this country the Marrow is 
preserved, and usually when fully grown, but 
the best time is at a younger period of its 
growth, and if carefully dono it may bo termed 
equal to Green Gago or the Apricot. Another 
excellent method, and not so often seen, is to 
preserve as a compete with green Ginger. In 
this way it should be rather more than half 
grown—say three-parts—free of seed, cut up in 
lengths 2 inches to 3 inches in length, and 
treated thus it is a splendid dish for dessert all 
through the winter. Doubtless there are many 
ways in which this vegetable can be made use 
of, and of the size of the fruit shown in the 
illustration they will keep well. On the other 
hand, many like a matured fruit ; tastes 
differ, and so my remarks as to size 
can be read in a different way, as the Marrovs 
in any state can bo put to good account, and 
should not be relegated to the back part of the 
garden shaded by trees, or merely planted to hide 
an untidy corner. I am aware many use them 
as a screen to hide a part of the garden, and for 
that purpose they can be put to a good account , 
but when in out-of-the-way places one does not 
get the best results as regards crop. Again, 
many amateurs treat it far too well—place it on 
a rank bed of manure—with the result that 
there is a grand crop of leaves ; indeed, the 
latter would vie with anything in the garden for 
size and colour, but the fruits are few’. At 
times there are none, or else very late, and the 
plants a source of trouble to the grow'er, who at 
once conies to the conclusion he has had a poor 
sort foisted Jon him, and places his troubles to 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE SPANISH SQUILL (SCILLA 
CAMPANULATA). 

For gardens where the soil is strong clay there 
is no Dulb more suitable for naturalisation than 
this. It is much more effective in the mass as 
well as more lasting than our native wood 
Hyacinth or Bluebell, and increases even more 


The Spanish Scilla (S. campanulata) naturalised. 


rapidly than that widespread bulb. Planted 
among Grass under trees or on wild banks, it 
will take care of itself and yearly increase in 
beauty. In the garden where this engraving 
so prettily shows the growth of this Spanish 
Squill the original bulbs wore planted early in 
this century, and have now spread far and 
wide, scattered in a curiously happy w r ay over 
several acres of semi-wild banks, where in spring, 
especially in May, they make a lovely picture. 
Of later years considerable quantities of London 
Pride ana mossy Saxifrages have been planted 
in large and irregular masses with an exceed- 
ingly good effect. The combination of soft pink, 
lavender, blue, and clear w’hite under the fresh 
canopy of green leaves, renewed each spring, is 
a delight to all lovers of woodlands and such 
vernal joys. E. A. W„ 


and it was not until I received a hint to substi¬ 
tute a light, ricli staple for the heavy, natural 
soil that! succeeded in their culture. In peat, 
leaf-mould, or any porous compost of that 
nature, I believe they will stand an amount of 
moisture which would assuredly lead to their 
destruction in heavy soil. —Lasscombe. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

One cannot at this season of the year write as 
enthusiastically of this vegetable as in June, 
when the plants were just making headway; but, 
though they have fruited better than I ever 
romember, it has been at a considerable amount 
of time and labour spent on them ow'ing to heat 
and drought. Some may ask—Are they profit¬ 
able? I say yes, and ornamental, which many 


Tufted Pansy William Haig.— This is 
a comparatively new sort, and was put into com¬ 
merce by Mr. Michael Cuthbertson, Rothesay, 
N.B. Those readers who know the rich indigo- 
blue Archie Grant will at once appreciate the 
value of the variety under notice, either as an 
exhibition sort or for bedding, on being in¬ 
formed that it is the best variety of its colour, 
and an ad vance on the well-known characteristics 
of Archie Grant. In the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s-park, W., where a Pansy trial has 
been carried out during the past summer, this 
variety has succeeded remarkably well, and 
upon a comparison being made between these 
two sorts on a recent occasion the blossoms of 
William Haig were distinctly the larger of the 
tw’o. In close competition a difference of this 
kind may easily make an alteration in the 
respective positions of exhibitors.—D. B. C. 

Celosias as bedding plants. — The 

Regent’s Park Gardens have been extremely 
bright in many instances during the dull and 
wet weather experienced during the past few 
w’eeks, one of the brightest pieces of colour 
bein" that seen in an oval bed filled with a large 
number of highly-coloured Celosias. Although 
Celosias are generally considered too tender for 
the open, the present display has demonstrated 
their value for beautifying the gardens in late 
summer. Either massed in bed or as a line in 


Striped Vegetable Marrow. 


a long, narrow border they are most effective.— I 
D. B. Crane. 


Treatment of herbaceous border ( Counters). 
—The herbaceous plants may be taken up and the 
border manured and trenched now, and the replanting 
done as soon as the land can be got into workable 
condition. We have just finished replanting one of our 
borders, containing chiefly spring and summer-flowering 
plants ; but anything mav"be'pmoved after tie copious | 
rain, ^h.v^hart. ^ Q[(> 


vegetables are not. Again others may say the 
labour required at the start in raising the plants, 
in sheltering, and afterwards in feeding and 
applying moisture, is more than in the case 
of many other vegetables, and why advise their 
culture ? To the amateur it is or should be a 
labour of love, and it is well repaid, as with 
care Marrows may be had six months out of 
twelve—I admit from October to Christmas only 


the variety, not to culture. It may be asked— 
Is it possible to treat vegetables too well ? 
Yos ; fruits also, as, if the plants or trees go all 
to leaf, fruit is nil and labour thrown away. 

Very few words will suffice as to varieties, 
mode of growth, and culture, as this is not 
the season to go at length into culture. As to 
varieties, so much depends upon the space at 
the cultivator’s Command. If for a screen use 
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the long trailing kinds, such as Long White or 
Sutton’s Long Cream, the latter one of the best 
as regards flavour, and a robust grower. The 
first named, the Long White, is one of the 
earliest, is very tender, and most handsome, 
excellent for show, good for autumn use. Both 
the above are fine types for trailing on a fence. 
The Prince Albert is a fine type of green 
Marrow, trailing, and very effective for hiding 
bare spots, or as a climber. Indeed, Marrows 
are not used enough in this way, as few plants 
give a better return when trained to the sunny 
side of a fence. Pen-y-Byd, a fine type of 
Marrow, is a splendid amateurs’ variety, in 
shape like a Melon, and the beat for cooking 
in a young state. The Custard Marrows are 
good used in a young state—in fact, have no 
equals ; they may be termed summer kinds. 
Marrows, when planted in large bodies of 
manure, grow very gross, and only a little 
manure is required. Another point requiring 
more attention is curbing the gross long 
shoots. These should be stopped to encourage 
short joints and formation of fruit. With 
wild, trailing shoots the fruits when set often go 
yellow and drop off. The plants will take 
unlimited supplies of food in the way of 
liquid-manure when full of fruit, and delight 
in being watered overhead in the evening. 

O. W. 


The best cropping Tomato (C. O.J.— 
We consider Ham Green one of the best in 
quality. Conference is a freer cropper, but 
smaller. For size and crop combined Duke of 
York is the heaviest. Sow seed in February for 
summer supplies, or even earlier if you have a 
warm-house to raise plants ; but it is best to 
sow at the time named to get a quick growth 
than have poor, drawn plants in a cool-house 
starved by early sowing. 

Scabby Potatoes (Scat *).—We cannot 
understand why scab should be so bod in a dry 
season. Evidently your land is not suitable for 
Potatoes. Our advice would be to use burnt 
refuse of any kind as much as possible, and 
thoroughly decayed manure, but placing the 
ashes in the rows under the sets. Wood-ashes 
are excellent, and turn up the land as rough os 
possible during the winter. Manure early in 
winter, and give the land a portion of artificial- 
manure in the growing season. 

Forcing Rhubarb (R. H.).— To force 
early warmth is required. You do not say if 
you can give warmth in any way. Rhubarb 
should also be kept dark up to a certain stage. 
Get roots up in November, place indoors on a 
warm bed of manure, and cover in between them 
with short manure. Give a little warm water, 
and cover over with warm litter several inches 
thick. You could have later supplies without 
using manure—say, in February—by lifting six 
weeks in advance of that date. 

Potato Magnum Bonum-We have Just taken 
up from our garden a Magnum Bonum Potato of good 
shape and quite sound, weighing, by the Parcel Post 
balance, 2 lb. 101 oz. There are some others over 1} lb. It 
is a fur crop considering the drought. Scarcely any 
disease.—A. G. Campbell, Bracknell. 


1514.— Growing Freesias. — “May” 
should have planted her Freesias before this if 
she wanted them to flower very early. The 
end of July or beginning of August would have 
been the best time. The pots should be placed 
in cold frames under a few inches of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, which must be removed as soon as growth 
appears, which will probably be from a fort¬ 
night to a month. The soil used should on no 
account be heavy nor too rich, as stimulants are 
beet applied in a liquid form. If the flowers 
are required early the pots Bhould be brought 
into the greenhouse at the commencement of 
the winter, but much heat should not be given 
until the buds can be felt in the leaf-sheofs, or 
they will go blind. The best flowered plants 
result from an entirely cool treatment. —Lans- 
cdmbe. 


1498.— Climber for cold greenhouse. 

—“ Amateur ” cannot do better than take the 
advice offered him in the foot note to his query 
and plant Solanum jasminoides. It is a lovely 
climber, and here, in the south-west, many 
houses are covered to their eaves with its beau¬ 
tiful white flower-clusters. Even here, how¬ 


ever, it is not perfectly 
severely in hard wintei 


Ay, being often cut 
, andflk i th 


th^iJoJr^h>it 


would be unwise to try it in the open. In the 
greenhouse it should do well, but it will have 
to be cut back hard each spring to keep it within 
bounds. This will not interfere with its flower¬ 
ing, as it blooms on the young wood. If 
“ Amateur ” wants another climber to go with it, 
Plumbago capensis will be found effective, the 
light blue ana white contrasting charmingly one 
with the other.—S. W. F., South Devon. 


RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions.— Quarto and annosrs are inisrted in 
GAaosifwo free of charge \f corresponds nts follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
for intention should he clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qardskixo, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-oarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrxino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrxixs 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


mo.— Lancashire Gooseberry Society.—Can 
anyone give me the address of the Secretary of the 
Lancashire Gooseberry Society ?—T. 

1711.—A large double Violet.— Can anybody tell 
me the name, ana where I ran obtain the roots, of a large 
double Violet something like Mat ie Louise, only the blooms 
are larger and stalks thicker?— Violet. 


To the fsUowinq queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
i he various subjects . 

1712. -Garden-roller( Flacteur).—A strongman will 
easily work a 5-ewt. roller on a level surface. 

1713. —Second growth In Potatoes (Subscriber). 
—Second growth is caused by much rain or moisture after 
prolonged drought. 

1711.-Chrysanthemums (L. R.).— Leave the 
lants alone. They should bloom in due course. Some 
ower earlier than others. 

1715. —Celeriao (Anxious).— It should not be earthed 
up. Only the root, is used as a vegetable, but Celeriac 
tops are also good for flavouring. 

1716. —Pear completely eaten by wasps 

(W. B. Gaskell). —Yes, such cases are not uncommon when 
the fruit is left hanging long enough. 

1717. —Ply on Tomato (Bridgewater ).—You should 
fumigate your Tomatoes several nights in succession, and 
give air freely at night when the smoke has gone. 

1718. — Margaret Carnations (Carnation).— 
Pot up the Margaret Carnations at once, and keep in close 
frame or pit for a time, then move to warm greenhouse. 

1719. —Outdoor Tomatoes (•/. Firbank).—U the 
green Tomatoes are small and not likely to ripen, make 
them into Jam or pickle them. They are good either way. 

1720. —Club in Cabbages ( Constant Reader).— 
Dress the land freely with lime, and if vacant use gas-lime. 
Allow it to remain on the surface for a week before digging 
it in. 

1721. —The Melon Pear (M. G. TA-stop gross 
shoots, and give water more sparingly. The fruits set 
will check others. They should be as near the same age as 
possible. 

1722. —Pruning Wistarias (R. B.).—lt you want 
the Wistaria to flower well train in as many of the strong 
shoots os there is room for. If you cut these out there will 
be but few flowers. 

1723 —Apples (T. Z?A—Good Apples for both purposes 
are King of the Pippins, Beauty of Kent, Bistnark, 
Blenheim Orange, Gravenstein, Lady llenniker, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, and The Queen. 

1724. — Ferns out-of-doors (Constant Reader).—Vic 
advise you to take your plants indoors and place them in 
a light window. We do not know kind, and, therefore, 
cannot advise as to treatment. 

1725. —Tree dying (Ivy).—' The tree has probably 
suffered from the drought. Dj not use manure, but give 
a top-dressing of good loam and leaf-mould, or vegetable 
mould (decayed vegetable matter). 

17 ‘>n — Qannas (A. B. C .).—Keep your plants dry and 
cool, and Just free from frost. You gave too much water. 
Lay the pots on their sides all winter until the new shoots 
push through, then repot and divide in spring. 

1727. -Scented Pelargoniums (A r oi?i«A—The 
Pelargoniums enclosed are varieties of Quercifolium. The 
small-leaved kind is Radula minor, and the large-leaved 
sort Radula major. They will flower in the spring. 

1728. —Seedling Sweet Williams (C. Leaver).— 

If transplanted to give them space enough to grow most 
of the Sweet Williams will flower next year. They are j 
quite hardy. The Lily will not need protection. Plant j 
now. 1 


V 

1720.—Bulbs (<One in the Dark).— The bulbs look like 
Ferrarias (Tigridlaa), but they are a very poor sample. 
Better pot and plunge in cold frame till spring, and then 
plant outside, Cover the pots with Oocoa-nut-flbre. 

1730. —Fuchsia leaves falling (E. Bishop).— We 
do not know the treatment you have given the plants. 
The misfortune is probably owing to want of water, or 
excess of it, or too much liquid-manure after housing. 

1731. —Jessamine bare at bottom (Mrs. Lang- 
more).— Thin out the Jessamine in March just before the 
sap rises. l>o as you propose. Cut out some of the old 
branches. The Rose may be treated in the same way. 

1732. —Lilium lanclfollum in winter (Cbsi*).— 
We have wintered the bulbs in the open, but fear to advise 
your doing so, as with much rain and the frost we have 
iost many. Better to lift and house them in cool-house. 

1733. —Use of Mushroom-bed manure (T. B.). 
—You may safely use the refuse from spent Mushroom- 
beds, but*it would be better to add a little more fresh 
loam. Why should the spent Mushroom spawn spoil it ? 

1734. —Montbretias (Crossp itch). —The Montbretias 
will do well in the south border. Deepen the soil, and add 
some leaf-mould if soil is heavy. All the plants named 
are guite hardy. Better get the double form of Geum 
eoceineum. 

17.?.'*.— Lilium auratum (.4 ura).— Imported bulbs 
of Lilium auratum are sometimes disappointing in the 
way stated. It is difficult to account for these failures. 
Perhaps the Japanese growers use stimulants to put size 
into the bulbs. 

1736. - Soil for Mushrooms (Perplexed).— You 
place the spawn in the manure about 3 inches deep, and 
cover with soil. Make the bed as hard as possible, end at 
spawning, } vour bed must not exceed lno degs., with the 
heat declining. 

1737. —Burycles Ounnlnghami (Ossie).— The 
bulbs require warmth to grow freely for several months, 
then resting them ; very little moisture. Grow near light, 
but we fear with only a greenhouse you will fail to grow 
the plants well. 

1738. —Vallota and Hlm&ntophylluxn (Mrs. 
Carr-Ellison).—Keep the bulbs drier after blooming and 
cooler, and also the Himantophyllum ; but the latter needs 
more warmth and moisture. Repot either of the above in 
spring—not now. 

1739. —Planting bulbs of Lilium c&ndldnm. 
—If the bulbs of Lifiura candidum are strong enough they 
will flower next year, only plant at once. They are 
perfectly hardy, but a little old leaf-mould may be placed 
round as a mulch. 

1740. Lilium auratum bulbs in winter 

(S. A. ('.). Take up your bulbs and place in Cocoa nut- - 
fibre, cither in hots or Ikjxc.-s and store in cool room or 
dry cellar. Dry soil would do or sand. We have also 
kept bulbs in Moss. 

1741— Grease bands for Apple-trees (W. /?. A.\ 

—The prepared grease may be procured from the horti¬ 
cultural sundriesmen. Fasten strips of canvas round the 
trunks of the trees 2 feet from the ground, and apply the 
grease to the canvas. 

1742. — Mushrooms unsatisfactory (ir. .1. 

Seioell) —The heat was the cause of your failure, and 
probably lack of moisture. You would do better now 
with cooler weather. It is almost impossible to grow 
Mushrooms in houses in summer. 

1743. — Climbing Devonionsis Rosa (M.).— This' 
is a very rampant grower, scarcely suitable for a green¬ 
house unless tne house is very large and light. Thin out 
weak 6hoots, and leave the main shoots a good length. 
Remove the soft, unripe wood only. 

1744. —Treatment of soil (Brockweir).— Mix plenty 
of wood-ashes, burnt refuse, such as clay, charcoal, etc., 
into the soil to lighten it any time. It is heavy and poor. 
Thoroughly trench it to expose it to the weather. Do not 
give heavy dressings of mauure now. 

1745. —Name of insects (S. P. II.).—' The insects you 
sent are specimens of one of the Rose-beetles, commonly 
known as “ the devil’s coach-horse. ” They are in no way 
mischievous. Both they and their grubs are carnivorous, 
living on insects and other animal matter. 

1746. —Soli for Trumpet Daffodils (Dicky Sam). 
—A heavy moist soil under a north wall is not a good place 
for the Trumpet or any other Daffodils. If they must be 
planted there, open it up with burnt earth or charred 
garden refuse, leaf-mould, and old potting-soil. 

1747. —Vine In bad condition (L. A. L.).— The 
Vine is simply covered with scale and thrips. We have 
not seen anything in so filthy a condition for a long time. 
The remedies so often advised for destroying and keeping 
down these pests must be applied energetically. 

1748 — Getting rid of Horseradish (U. J. 
Horsfall). -To get rid of the Horseradish the only way is 
to take off the turf and get up every bit of root, and 
returf, taking care no pieces are left. It is a tedious 
process, but we know of no other that will do the work. 

1749. —Yuccas (Garelock, N.B.).— Yuccas propagate 
themselves by suckers from the bottom after flowering in 
the way your plant has done, and frequently tho old stump 
develops latent buds also. You may remove the young 
Yuccas now, or if not done at once better wait till spring. 

1750. —Treatment of Heliotropes (iFinton).— 
Probably the Heliotrope wants fresh soil. The iron 
cistern fa not so suitable as an earthenware or wood vessel 
for the roots. Better cut the plants bock and keep on the 
side of dryness through the winter. Place in fresh soil In 
spring 

1751. —Keeping Palms clean (B.).—lt paraffin is 
used it should be in minute quantities. We would not advise 
it, but soft-soap or Gishurst-compound. Prune your 
Orange now or early in February if in an unheated house 
or cool one, Jasmines from now till March—earlier the 
better. 

1752. —Potting berried Sol&nums (A. K.f— 
Pot up the Solanums at once if you wish to keep them. 
The frost when it comes will kill the planta Five-inch 
pots will be large enough, or perhaps smaller pots will do. 
Equal parts of loam and leaf-mould with a little sand will 
grow them well. 
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1753.— Oatalpa (4. JfA—Catalpa bignonioides is 
the best variety for planting in such a position as 
described. It should have a position where it can grow 
all round alike, as it is a magnificent tree when given 
space to develop. Do not plant deep. Keep the roots 
near the surface. 

1754 —Vegretable Marrow-fruits decaying 

{Constant Reader).—You treat your Marrows too well 

They grow too strongly in manures. You would have . ....... ^v.. — - ——-—- - - „ . .- 

done well to stop all strong shoots and cut away points. Violet; Canada, Sugar Maple ; Egypt, Lotus ; England, 
This checks them, and the flowers set Give more soil next Rose ; France, Fleur - de - hs; Germany, Cornflower; 
season and le ss food. ' Hhummnir * ifa.lv. Lilv: Prussia. Linden : Saxony, 

1765.— Pear-trees making too much wood 


1772. — Streptocarpus in winter (W. M>) .—You 
will find it difficult to keep Streptocarpus without glass. 
They require more light than many plants, and not too 
much moisture until spring, and no manures till new 
growth begins. We fear standing out will not benefit 
them. We should place them in a light window as soon 
as possible. 

1773. — National flowers (J. C.).— National flowers 
have been adopted in various countries as follows : Greece, 


Ireland, 8hamrock ; Italy, Lily; Prussia, Linden ; Saxony, 
Mignonette; Scotland, Thistle; Spain, Pomegranate • 
Wales, I^eek. 

1774 —Tomato: a fruit or vegetable? (/• L. t 

Soot-hiU). —Tomatoes are recognised both as fruit and 
vegetables, and are admissible as such in any exhibition. 
Tomatoes are looked upon as fruit because they can be 
eaten as dessert, just like an Apple or Pear ; and as they 
can be cooked and served as a vegetable they are also 
regarded as one. 

1775. —Oyclamen growing {Saturn ).—The Cycla¬ 
mens ought to be in 5-inch pots now—at least, the strong¬ 
est of them. Two and a-half inch pots are too small to 
flower them in. We should shift into 4-inch pots (large 60’s) 
now, and let them flower in that site. The best soil is half 
good loam, one-fourth good peat, and one-fourth leaf- 
mould, with sand enough to keep it open. 

1776. — Cheap fruit-trees (A. K.).—We would not 
purchase fruit-trees at one shilling each. At the least 
three years should elapse before trees can fruit, as they 
must make wood and roots. Of course to bushes such as 

* nt cheap trees 
two years, but 

than if left till spring. A mgnt temperature 01 so aegs. to 0 f an- kUlwihv Truitimr too early 
60 degs. will be high enough. Treat the white and yellow many trees are killed by fruiting too eariy. 

Marguerites in the same way. 177 / Orotonfl and Pandanus 

, * y. /r nn *inni you can maintain a temperature of 65 degs. at night you 

n&hlSSi JKffm the will not do much with Crotons, and it is a mistake to grow 

Reader ).—One bushel of soil to 4 of manure, rut the , haiu>< „ ifk AK )i nnn . ^ Mn hnit»> niitntjL One or the other 
spawn in the mixed bed of sou and manure, 3 inches from 
the surface. Do not water at all until the Mushrooms 


(Constant Reader). —Root-prune now. Take out the 
trench at least a yard from toe tree, and- well work under 
it If the growth Is very strong you may lift out the tree 
entirely and replant. Do not use manures, and make the 
soil firm in planting. 

1756. — Carnations {Rugby ).—Some Carnations do | 
develop buds on the layers the same autumn. We have 
seen Germania do this often. You may either pot up the 
layere and let them flower in the greenhouse or cut the 
buds off. In either case it is only a question of choosing 
the least of two evils. 

1757. —Bottling Grapes {Stupid ).—Place a good 
length of stem beyond the bunch in bottles in rain-water, 
and some lumps of charcoal. Elevate the bottles on a 
shelf or rack, let the bunches hang clear, and in a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 65 degs., the lower in cold 
weather, and avoid damp. 

1758. — Potting “ Geraniums ” (/immie).—Pot off 


the “Geranium^if you have room for them bn shelves 3ai*, 

near the glass, They will make stronger and better plants reSte^yoi mav get a little f nSt in two 

than ifl^tUl spring. A night temperature of 45 degs. to EK 


Two 


these with ordinary greenhodse plants. One or the other 
must suffer. V.some reader who has had experience of 
oil-stoves advise? We are - doubtful about oil for this 
house, and should prefer gas or ordinary fuel. 

1778. — Heating greenhouse (Amateur). — if 
properly attended to, 18 feet of 3-inch piping ought to keep 
the small house at a comfortable temperature. The pipes 


appear. Watering is fatal before the spawn has run. 
bricks of spawn will suffice. 

1760.—Grape-berries bursting (A. B. c.).— This 
is due to too much moisture at the roots now growth is 
quiet. The outside roots should be covered with boards 
or glass. We 
housv. Give 

Mitis ).—You h™ done ^r^^ouUldeJoHghtthe**. 

gS?, little^ulphur'in SSr S' 

and thoroughly cl 

1762.-A,parasus.bed (7W«»«)-W. rfvUe a u^b” 

spring planting if on a large scale. You may do the u “ * v » 

work now, but get a good bit of soil with each root. 


strength will do for Palms, Camellias, and Azaleas. 

16— Repairing lawn (E. A. W .).—Where the 
i is hopelessly gone a top-dressing of sifted soil should 


they start into new growth. \ 
during the first three months 

and cool by 


1780. — Freeslas, etc. (Airtie Castle).— The Freesias 
will flower in the boxes. Keep them in a light position to 
make them robust. We do not know the Lily by the name 
mentioned, and cannot juBt now find the name in any 
catalogue. The Tulips must have been very poor bulbs 
not to flower. They ought to flower this vear if alive. 
Better leave them in the garden and get other bulbs for 
the pots. The maculatum Lily will flower in a pot in the 
greenhouse in spring. 

1781. — Use or wall {S. A., Cheshire ).—The wall 
would do very well for Pears, planted 15 feet to 18 feet 
apart, and. trained horizontally. Souvenir du Congrfes, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne du 
Comice, and Glou Morceau would be suitable. Strong- 
growing Coses, such as Gloire de Dijon, Mme. B^rard, 
Bouquet d’Or, W. A. Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, and 
LTdlal would succeed. 

1782. — Retaining Chrysanthemum - buds 

now (Colchester ).—We are afraid you are rather late with 
the varieties in your list to secure blossoms of large size, 
combined with good form and bright colour—essential 
in flowers for exhibition. International you may obtain a 
really pretty flower of from the buds you have retained ; 
but the others are certainly late, and, unless the weather 
may assist you, you are likely to be behind. 

1783. — Camellia leaves unsatisfactory 
{Camellia ).—The Camellia's leaf looks as if there had been 
thrip on it, but we cannot see any insects on it now. Sponge 
with soft-soap and water. This will kill the insects, but 
not restore the green matter to the leaves. Better remove 
the buds and keep the plants in cool greenhouse during 
winter. Probably a good many of the leaves will fall, 
but the plants if kept clean will break again in spring. 

1784. — Begonias in winter (F. K. S.).— Begonia 
tubers keep very well in the pots in which they have 
flowered if gradually dried off by witholding water after 
the flowers have faded. They, however, keep equally well 
if they are shaken out of the pots after the leaves and 
stems have withered, but not before. Dry sand or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse is good material for storing them in. 
Sawdust would be too dry, and so would Hemp husks. 

_ A11p.Twa.nria. (Menus) (We are not quite sure of 

this signature, which is written indistinctly)-— As the 
plant is Bmall and young, it will be safer not to dry it off 
this year. Keep it moving quietly, giving just water 
enough to keep the roots fresh. If it is dned off it may 
die. Shift into larger pot next spring. The size of pot 
must be in proportion to strength of plant, but it will 
probably be strong enough to fill an 8-inch pot next 
summer. 

1786. — Use of bone-dust (Bone-dust).—Vie have no 
faith in bone-dust alone to effect the cure you name. It is 
a good food when used in the proportion of } peck to i 
1 square-yard. We would advise giving a dressing at this 
season of gas-lime—this is effective—ana allow the ground 
to remain rough all winter. Give the bone-dust when 
sowing. Give lime at rate of 1 bushel to one pole or, say, 
6 square-yards, and break lime up as fine as possible ; but it 
must be fresh. 

1787. — Bulbs for greenhouse border 

Snowdrops, Daffodils, Crocuses, Violets, Paper - white 
Narcissus, Forget-me-nots, Double German Wallflowers, 
th. You will dp well to rest them I Anemones, Auriculas, Primulas (including rosea and 
.eep plants dry I others of the hardy Primulas), Dielytra spectabuis will 
I come early, Dorouicum austriacum. A very* pretty 


and plant quickly. Fowl-manure is beneficial, but if in 
large quantities it is best given during growth, with 
abundance of water to take it to the roots. 

1763. —Vegetables for winter use (J. <?.).— 
Mushrooms coukl be grown, or Potatoes later; also 
Radishes in spring, or force Asparagus a little later. The 
season is over for sowing. You may sow Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Sprouts, and such like in your frame early in yr— 
to plant out; but this work requires some skill. 

1764. —Dwarf Beans at Christmas {T. Mill*).— 
Sow Beans at once. They require much light. Your old 
Melon and Cucumber soil will suit them. You will need 
about 6 inches. Do not water until the plants are well 
above the surface, and sparingly in winter. 8yon House 
and Ne Plus Ultra are the best varieties for winter. 

1765. -Making soot-water (Countess ).—Tie up a 

peck of soot in a t>og, and sink it in a barrel or tank of 
water. Stir it daily lor a few days, and add a pint or so 
per gallon of clear water for moet subjects. Very strong- 
growing plants may take it a little stronger, but this 
strength ' ' " ‘ ~ 

1766. —] 

Grass is h . 

be placed on the lawn in March, and a mixture of White 
Clover and Grass-seeds sown rather thickly over it, and 
then raked in, and afterwards rolled. Bone-meal, at the 
rate of 4 lb. to 5 lb. per square-rod, will be beneficial. 

1767. —Mushrooms failing In meadow («. H.). 
The Grass checked the Mushrooms. We have no know¬ 
ledge of fish or herring-salt, but common salt is good when 
given in moderate quantities. You would do well next 
season to spawn; but we would do the w'ork in March. 
Also give salt freely before the Grass grows at the season 
named. 

176a— Watercress-bed (W. Peek).—A gravel 
bottom is beet, with a little clay. Plant portion of stem ; 
but you require running water. Why not sow seed in 
February, pot up, make a bed of leaf-mould, sand, and soil 
in a shady corner, and plant out in May, and water daily 
at night. From this you could cut good Cress for six 
months. 

1769. — Use of Peat-Moss litter (If rs. David Wa't). 
—The Moss-litter that comes over in bales from Germany 
is not suitable for plant growing, either before or after 
being used in the stable; but in the latter condition it 
forms a useful manure for mulching or digging into the 
land, but mix it with the soil, and not put it near the roots 
of plants. 

1770. —Growing Mushrooms in a large box 
(Jf. IF.).— We think brick spawn more reliable in every 
way. The earth mixed witn the brick spawn binds and 
retains heat, and in a small quantity the loose spawn does 
not readily take hold. For large beds we would offer no 
objection to the one you name, but for smaller ones prefer 
the above. 

1771. —Voting Fuchsias (V. S. D .).—Keep your 
young Fuchsias growing till October, when house in a 
place just free of frost; but if you wish them to flower 
late, house now and feed freely with liquid-manure. They 
will not require a warm house now, but in the spring when 


border might be made with the above, or some of them. 
What would he so attractive in Februaiy as a group of 
Auriculas and rrimroses grown in pots and plunged in the 
border ? It would be better to harden the plants in pots 
and then when flowering was over they could be removed 
to make room for other plants. Bushes Of Laurustinus 
and the winter-flowered Jasmine would be useful. ■ 

1788. — Scarborough Lily (J - M. RJ.—This is a 
greenhouse plant, requiring little heat. It is best re¬ 
potted in the late spring, just before bulbs throw up 
bloom, in a loarov soil with a fair amount of sand and leaf- 
mould. These plants may remain for years in the same pot; 
they do not like being disturbed, and when full of roots 
take food freely. ■ They flower best when the pots are full 
of roots. Give a partial rest in winter, keep cool and drier, 
but avoid drip. t 

1789. —Lilies for exhibition {P. T.C .).—At this 
season you cannot do better than choose Lilium speciosum, 
album, and ro.seum—in fact, all the iancifolium forms. 
Use a light sandy loam with well-dried decayed manure, 
ample drainage, and when potted plupge in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or flue coal ashes in frame, or open where mins are 
thrown off. In April or early May plunge pots in open 
and feed freely. House in cool-house to flower the early 
part of August. 

1790 — Hydrangeas and Guelder Roses 

{R. U. Crater).—As a rule, the proper tune to prune 
flowering-shrubs is immediately after flowering. There are 
exceptions to this rule, and in the case of the Hydrangea 
paniculate, it may, in order to strengthen the base, be 
better to prune now. The same remark applies to the 
Guelder Rose. You will, of course, reduce the flqwering 
capacity of the plant by pruning now, but there may be 
ultimate benefit. 

1791. — Hedge-plants (Constant Reader).— The 
common green Holly is a fine hedge-plant where the soil 
is good. We could have advised you better if you had 
mentioned your locality. The Holly grows well in Stafford¬ 
shire. Common Yew makes a good hedge. The Myrohella 
Plum makes a strong, serviceable hedge, and the plants are 
as cheap as Privet, but it is deciduous. The Oval-leaved 
Privet is a more ornamental plant than the common variety, 
andLless objectionable in every way. 

1792 FHy acinths in glasses (J..P.)— Select 
sound, well-ripened bulbs of single-flowered sorts. Place 
a few bits of charcoal in the bottom of the glasses, and fill 
up as close to the base of the bulbs as can be done without 
touching them with water. Place the glasses in a dark closet 
or cupboard not too warm, and keep them there till the 
roots are working freely in the water. There will be no 
necessity to change the water, only make good the loss 
from evaporation from time to time as required. 

1793 —Lilies of the Valley unsatisfactory 
(Countess ).—The bed of Lily of the Valley may be re¬ 
arranged now or any time during October. Take the roots 
all up and plant on fresh site, if convenient, which has 
been deeply worked and well dressed with veiy old 
manure, or a mixture of manure and vegetable soil 
including charred garden refuse. Mulch after planting 
with some of the same material, and the crowns will 
scarcely feel the moving. The western aspect is a suitable 


fou will dp well 


1791 .—Compost for plants (Wm. G. Ltrell).— 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and Camellias must have a soil 
free from lime, and will grow best in good flbry peat, 
mixed with about an eighth part of silver-sand. All the 
other plants named in your list may be well grown in tui f y 
loam, two parts to one part leaf-mould or very oldcoar- 
manure, with about a tenth part of silver-sand. Pot Roses 
will do best in rotten turf from an old pasture, mixed with 
one third of old manure. We do not reply to questions by 
post. 

1795.— Cucumber leaveB withering ( Car h 
Bromley). — The leaves were a mass of red-spider and 
insects caused by drought, a dry atmosphere, and 
insufficient moisture. Cucumbers delight in abundance 
of atmospheric moisture, and should be syringed.half-a- 
dozeu times daily, and give moisture to all parts of the 
house. It is impossible to get such plants into condition 
again. Your temperatures are correct Give more water, 
and in a tepid state, syringe freely, and shade during 
sunshine. 

1790.- A n©W Tomato ( Ponto).— You can non e 
your Tomato what you like, and offer it for sale ; but to be 
a marketable commodity it should first be exhibited at 
some large show and get a certificate. The usual course 
with raisers is to send when possible to a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 117, Victoria-street, London ; 
they have fortnightly meetings. If it received an award of 
merit that would brand it as a new or valuable addition. 
They also give new kinds a trial in their gardens at 
Chiswick. 

1797. —Mildew on Vines ( Constant Reader).—Vie 
fear you applied the sulphur too freely. \our foliage is 
burnt. At the best it is a risky business, and we are 
always slow in advising it, save in very bad cases. Much 
better use a wash for tne leaves. Your only plan now is 
to syringe freely twice or more daily, keep house a little 
warm and get the late lateral growths to grow for a time 
(say a month). This will keep roots.active, and prevent 
loss of crop next year. Prune later and give as long rest 
as possible. 

1798. — Bulbs In Grass (Olivia).— There need be no 
sod of Grass taken up for Snowdrops. Plant with a dibber 
when the ground is soft, as it is now, and fill the holes 
with light, rich compost, and press it dow n with the foot. 
Cover the bulbs 2 inches deep. Holes may be made with 
a trowel for Daffodils, 6 inches or so over, and some good 
soil placed in. Plant the bulbs in patches or clumps of 
six, and cover 2 inches deep. The turf can be laid down 
again and the whole made firm. The Daffodils will work 
through the Grass. 

1799. -Early Lilies of the Valley (A. M. S.\— 
When the growth is thoroughly ripened take up the Lily 
of the Valley and select the strong flowering crowns and 
pot them, a dozen or so, in 5-inch pots; plunge the pots 
outside till Christinas, and then take into the greenhouse. 
Keep them under the stage, covered with Moss, till the 
crowns start into growth, and then place on stage, shaded 
at first The strong crowns will flower very well. Years 
ago we had no others; but they will not force so well as 
tne best Berlin crowns. 
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isoo. -Hyacinths for exhibition (F.'Johnion)'. 
—The following is a good selection of Hyacinth^ ioi exhi¬ 
bition. Some are new and rather more expensive than 
others, but will not average over a shilling each anywhere. 
Pot for late blooming end of October or beginning of 
November, and grow in cool-house when taken from the 

5 1unging-bed: Countess of Rosebery, Orandeur a Merveille, 
[ing of the Blues, Koh-i-noor, King of Roses, Grand Lilas, 
La Grandesse, Mr. Pliinsoll, Primrose Perfection, Vuur- 
baak, t^ueen of the Blues, Princess Louise, and Lord 
Balfour. 


lsoi.—Perennials for border (T. w. w.).-Piant 
the following in the sunny border : Achillea Ptarmica The 
Pearl, Coreopsis grandiflora, Scabiosa caucasica. Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum, Perennial Sunflower, Soliel d’Or, 
llelenium pumilum, Stenactis speciosa, Inula grandiflora, 
Centaurea rubra, C. macrocephala, Funkia grandiflora, 
Doronicum Clusi, Carnations, Pinks, Pyrcthrums, Lilies, 
and other bulbs of various kinds. In the shady border 
plant Tufted Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Lily of the Valley, 
Christmas Roses, Herbaceous Phloxes, Paionies, Miinulus, 
Primroses, etc. 


1802. — Beginning 1 pardoning (Inquisitive).— The 
autumn is a very good time to begin gardening, as there is 
all the winter to do the preparatory work, such as trench¬ 
ing and improving the soil, etc. This is the time also to 
make ready for a good spring display by planting bulbs of 
various kinds. Wallflowers, Carnations, Pinks, Roses, and 
hardy plants generally. Get the ground well prepared, 
and then sec about the bulbs and get them in. The 
sooner Daffodils, Crocuses, and Snowdrops go in now the 
better. If you have any difficulties write us. We are 
glad to help those who lack experience. 

1803. — Rockery plants (Mrs. U. Ward;.—Creep¬ 
ing rock plants: Alyssum saxatile compacts, Arabia 
albida, Aunrietia Hendersoni, Campanula garganica, 
C'erastium tomentosum, Dry as octopetala. Erica carnea, 
Linaria pallida, Lysimachia Nummularia, Phlox subulata, 
Saponana ocymoidee, Saxifraga oppositifolia, Veronica 
prostrata. Twelve flowering plants for rockery : Cam¬ 
panula pulla and others, Adonis vernalis, Anemones in 
variety, Sternbergia lutea, Iris reticulata, Oolrhicnms in 
variety. Gentiana acaulis, Iberis correicfolia. Primula rosea, 
Saxifraga granulata fl.-pi., Veronica taurica, Silene Schafta, 
and others. 


1S01. -Growing Fig-trees (AmcUeur Rotarian). 
We advise strong trees, with a few good growths, to be 
grown on a wall. Plant in March or early April in a 
narrow border, and do not add manures, but 6uch aids 
as old mortar-rubble, burnt ashes, and 1-inch bone or 
bone-meal. During summer train up the strongest shoots, 
and feed from surface. Mulch also with short manure in 
dry weather, and water freely. In training, do not stop 
the main shoots unless one or two are growing away too far 
and robbing others. Your wall is just the thing. If 
well grown the trees will fruit in two years if you plant 
good specimens. 

i$)5. — Dimorphanthus m&ndschuricus 

(A. M.) — Any time in October the suckers may be 
removed from the parent tree and replanted. No trouble 
should lie experienced in getting tne young growths to 
succeed if taken off with roots attached ; otherwise, they 
cannot- be expected to grow. Before severing them from 
the parent plant dig down underneath and carefully 
preserve the roots. After planting mulch the surface with 
half-rotted manure, 1 foot around the stem, to protect the 
roots from frost. The difference in the colour of the 
flowers is owing to the sex of the plants or the position in 
which they arc growing. 

1803.— Forcing Iillium Harris! (/. M. R .).-Pot 
u» the bulbs at this season in a compost of good loam or 
fibrous soil, with a liberal proportion of leaf-soil. Failing 
this, use old Mushroom-manure or a portion of an old 
Cucumber-bed, say 1 bushel to 0 bushels of compost. Pot 
firmly, give plenty of drainage, and use small pots, 6-inch 
bein< ? 'ampleforsingle bulbs. Give athorough watering after 
potting, then plunge in fine ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre well 
over the top of the pots, either in a cold frame or in the 
open, where the rains can be prevented reaching the bulhs. 
Take out of cover when a few inches long, and place in 
frames or greenhouse. Force slowly. 

I8u7. — Pore In i? Seakale and Rhubarb (Paddy, 
Berks .).—You will require very little manure, os the 
warmth of house is sufficient if you have any heat. On 
the other hand, if not heated you must avoid hot, rank 
steam, which is fatal, and in using manure mix leaves if 
possible, or make up lied some time in advance of putting 
m roots. After the new year the roots will force best with 
only house protection. You could use the manure better 
in the open. Why not cover in November V Also lift and 
place them indoors. You must wait till top growth is 
ripe and decaying before forcing. November is quite soon 
enough. You have not sufficient space for much manure. 


18 W Free-flowering scented Roees (Miss E, 
Offordshire ).—For pegging-down free-growing kinds are 
required, and free growth and fragrance are not always 
combined. The following come upto our idea of the best 
24, without including Teas. We cannot help thinking it is 
a mistake to exclude Teas. Countess of Oxford, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Charles 
Lefebvre, Dupiiy Jamain, Eclair, Etienne Levet, Grand 
Mogul, Duke of Edinburgh, John Hopper, Mine. Gabriel 
Luizet, Violette Houyer, Mrs. .1. Idling, J. D. Pawle, Ijuly 
Helen Stewart, Mine. Alfred Carri&re, Mine. Victor 
Verdier, Margaret Dixon, Mrs. Paul, Scnateur Vaisse, Mrs. 
Harkness. 


1809. — Edging plants (Acanthus). — The plant 
enclosed is one or the small Bilvery-leaved Saxifrages; 
looks like S. cresia, but the dried-up specimen cannot be 
identified with certainty. It is a very pretty plant, 
but hardly suitable for edging large beds ; might do 
for small beds. There is n dark-leaved Bugle-flower 
(Ajuga purpurea) used for edgings, and Perilla nankin- 
ensis, which may be raised from seeds in spring, llerniaria 
glabra will stand the winter in well-drained soil. There is 
a red-leaved Oxalis, which may be raised from seeds, and 
is sometimes used for edgings and carpeting ; but when 
once introduced it is difficult to get rid of, os the seeds fall 
and grow so freely. 

; 1810.— Repotting Cacti (@. R. Leveson-Oower) — 
Repot after flowering is over, and,'os this occurut [different 
periods according to variety ift is^cMffiijg ft v ) pule a hard- 
and-fast role. Generally epeahing, howteTir. t>e spring 


say, end of March—would be the best time. The soil should 
be kept almost dry during the winter, but not absolutely 
bo. When growth is being made abundance of moisture, 
both at the root and overhead, is a great assistance to a free 
growth. The most suitable compost is loam, silver-sand, 
charcoal, or broken bricks in aoout equal parts. The 
cause of the leaves turning yellow on your Orange-tree is a 
lack of moisture at the roots some time during the hot and 
dry weather lately experienced. 

1811.— Tomatoes unsatisfactory (E. S.).— Your 

f lants are infested with the well-known Tomato disease 
eronospora infestans, the same fungus that causes the 
Potato disease. If your house is not fitted with hot-water 
pipes you cannot get rid of the disease this year. Too 
much moisture both at the root and in the atmosphere 
are the chief causes. If you can give artificial warmth, make 
the pipes hot and cover the plants with flowers of sulphur, 
and Withhold moisture both from thoroots and the atmos¬ 
phere. Keep the foliage thin too at this time of year, 
removing all leaves affected and bum them. Perhape the 
variety you have is a small-fruited one ? If so no form of 
cultivation would produce large fruit. 

181*2.— Begonias from cuttings (Anxious One).— 
Strike Begonias in hot-bed or warm-house in spring. It is 
too late now. There is not force enough in the growth to 
form roots. Begonias may be struck from leaves in beat 
in spring, but not now. Better not cut back the Pelar¬ 
goniums now if they are Zonala. They will flower during 
winter if kept in a warm light house. Plants for winter¬ 
flowering ought now to be ready for work. The season of 
growth is over, but if you have heat Cyclamens may be 
sown to bloom next year. A good deal may be done with 
bulbs, such as Daffodils and Narcissus, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Frecsias, Lily of the Valley, if you have a warm house or 
pit, and lots of things may be purchased, such as Spiraos, 
Deutzias, Lilacs, Azaleas, Genistas, Heaths, etc. 

1813.— Sun or shade for Chrysanthemums 
(Patroklus).— You must not expect good results from 
Chrysanthemums grown in the shad*.. The best results are 
achieved from plants exposed to the full rays of the sun as 
long as possible. A good open position where the sun’s 
influence may be felt from early morning until late in 
the evening is an ideal situation for the plants. If this 
rule is observed, nicely ripened wood is easily developed 
as the plant grows. A hurried ripening often causes 
unsatisfactory development, the stems being quite hollow 
in the centre, the flow of sap consequently being lost to 
a large extent, with the ultimate result of a poor blossom. 
To obtain good flowers, the buds should have shown ere 
this. If they are retained shortly you may obtain some 
useful decorative blossoms. 

1814.— Planting bulbs (IT. M.. Acuorth ).—For 
making effective groups Daffodils should be rather close- 
say, from 21 inches to 3 inches, according to size of bulbs 
and variety, and the clumps should contain not less than 
a dozen bulbs. Snowdrops and Crocuses from 1 inch to 
1J inches, Hyacinths, 7 inches to 8 inches. Tulips, 
5 inches. Tulips are best in good-sized blocks of one 
colour, two or three dozen bulbs in a block. Hyacinths 
look best grouped in colours. We do not think the clumps 
of Snowdrop and Crocus should be too large—from one to 
two dozen bullw in a patch would be effective. Winter 
Aconites look best in broad masses on some shelving bank. 
Montbrelias, not less than a dozen bulbs in a group. 
White and other Lilies, from six to twelve bulbs in a 
patch. 

I8i. r ) —Growing 1 Tuberoses (Saturn) — Pot the 
Tuberoses in 5-inch pots in equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with one-eighth part of sand. There is no necessity 
lor placing them in cold cellar. They will do in greenhouse 
unaer the stage or anywhere till they begin to grow. They 
will not require water till they have made some roots—not 
for some wrecks at any rate, unless they are in a very dry 
position. Usually in a greenhouse at this time there is 
damp enough about to start them into growth, and as soon 
as they have made roots water should be given. When top 
growth appears move to stove if you want to hasten the 
blooming. You might delay the potting a little longer if 
you think they are likely to come too early ; but they can 
always be made to fit in to any time by retarding or pushing 
on in heat. 

1816.— Flowers for a small garden (Salisbury/). 
—Winter Aconites, Primulas, Auriculas, Mimulus, 
including common Musk, Pansies, including the pretty 
tufted forms. A good many hardy bulbs will flower in 
shade for a year or two, but they have a habit of dying 
out if the sun never shines upon them. Among the hardy 
plants which should he included is the Woodruff and 
Honesty, two very charming old-world subjects. Several 
of the dwarf Michaelmas Daisies, Canterbury Bells, Fox¬ 
gloves, Leopard's Bane, Doronicunis, Hypericum 
calycinum. Forget me-nots, Ompholodes verna, pi ram 
Aruncus, Rudbeckia Newmanni, Sedum spectabile. Pinks, 
and Clove Carnations, and Herbaceous Phloxes. Have a 
groundwork of Ferns, and group the flowering subjects 
among them. 

1817.— Flowering shrubs (c. It. Rundell ).—The 
following are beautiful: Daphne Mezereum, spring ; the 
Mexican Orange (Choisy a ternata), summer; Thorns (white, 
crimson, and pink), spring ; Weigelas or Diervillos, early 
summer, and more or less continuously until the autumn ; 
Spiraa arianfolia, July ; lVouble White-flowered Cherry, 
spring; Catalpa bignonioides, August; Snowdrop-tree 
(Halesia), spring; Pearl-bush (Exochorda grandiflora), 
spring; hardy Azaleas, spring, and with finely-coloured 
leaves in autumn ; Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea glohoea), 
early summer; Philadelphus Letnoinei, early summer; 
Ilamamelis arborea, January ; Hibiscus syriacus totus 
albus, August and September ; Kerria j&i>onica, fl.-pl, 
(Jew’s Mallow), spring; Viburnum plicatum (Chinese 
Guelder Rose), early summer ; Veronica Traversi, late 
summer ; and Magnolia conspicua, April. 

1818.— Tree losing its variegation (Inquirer). 
—Without seeing the tree it is impossible to say the cause 
of losing its variegation, hut some trees which are very 
effective in a young state become less variegated as they 
grow old. This is in many cases owing to the fact that 
variegation is, as a rule, accompanied with a certain loss of 
vigour, hence, if a few scattered shoots revert to the 
normal green-leaved form, they grow faster than the 
others, and quickly absorb more than their share of the 
sap, and in this way gain additional strength at the 
expense of the weaker portions, which in time they to a 
great extent overshadow. In this case the only remedy 


is to cat off the green-leaved branches so that the weaker 
ones shall have their due share of sap, and continue this 
at any time, if needed. The golden variegated Japanese 
Euonymus affords a good illustration of tne green foliage 
overpowering the variegated, as if the green shoots are 
not removed a hush of this Euonymus will soon become 
almost preen. Cuttings of the variegated-leaved Elm may 
be put in during the autumn after the leaves have fallen. 
A length of about 15 inches is a very suitable one for the 
cuttings, which should he inserted firmly in the Eoil for at 
least two-thirds of their length. A sheltered spot out-of- 
doors is best for the cuttings. 

1819. — Climbers for walls (James).— A north-east 
aspect in a bleak situation is not the one we should select 
for Roees; but the two you name (Gloire de Dijon and 
Cheshunt Hybrid) will grow if any will. Clematises are 
not often satisfactory in cold, bleak, situations ; but Jack- 
man i may perhape succeed. It would be useless planting 
a Passion-flower, We are inclined to think the front of 
the house would have a more dressy appearance if planted 
with some of the best kinds of Ivy, both green and varie¬ 
gated. Veitch’s Ampelopsis would do well. Berberis 
stenophylla makes a beautiful wall plant, and will grow 
10 feet or 12 feet against a wall, and flower very freely in 
spring. Yews, Berberis, and Lawson’s Cypress are best to 
plant by the railings, with a variegated Holly or Aucuba 
or two on the inside next the house, for the warmth of 
colouring. 8nowdrope, Tulips, and Daffodils would do in 
the beds on lawns. 

1820. — Management of greenhouses ( Becken • 
A am).—We should advise the largest house for Grapes, and 
one of the others for Ttittiatoes, and the other might be 
used for propagating, and to grow a few stove plants and 
force flowers for the winter, and a few early Tomatoes 
might be grown in pots. Fruiting Vines may be purchased 
in pots, when Grapes are wanted as soon as possible, two 
sets of Vines are usually planted, one Bet to be cut back to 
develop strong canes, and the other set to be planted 
alternately, hut left nearly full length to bear fruit. The 
best soil for Grapes is turfy loam from an old sheep pasture, 
enriched with bone-meal at the rate of one cwt. to three 
cartloads of loam. If the loam is heavy, add one load of 
old plaster or inortor to every ten loads of loam. If the 
soil is light and on a limestone base, add one load of old 
cow-manure to every six of loam. The drainage of the 
border must be free. Plant the Vines in February. 

18-21.— Mealy-bug on Vines (A. Candy).— Yon 
cannot do much to check bug if ripe Grapes are hanging. 
Clear them as soon as possible, and give Vines a thorough 
wash with a strong insecticide or even soft-soap and toda. 
In the autumn, when leaves have fallen, prune at once ; 
give Vines a thorough cleansing with Gishurst or other 
cleansers, well scrub rods, remove all loose bark; paint 
them over when dry with a thick paint composed of 
Giahurst, £ lb. of soft-soap, 1 lb. sulphur, and a wine- 
glassful of fresh gas-tar. Allow this to remain on all 
winter, and in spring, when new growth shows, go over 
them daily and cover any stray one with strong Gishurst; 
but you must also remove all plants during the cleansing, 
and if you have any plants near the Vine it is impossible 
to keep them clean if the plants are dirty. As the hug 
goes into the woodwork also, give a coat of paint in 
winter, or, failing this, syringe all over with strong 
insecticide or Gishurst ana clean down tho paint; but 
repainting is heat. 

18*2*2.— Making Grass-land into a garden 
(Townsman).— Usually a man can find plenty of employ¬ 
ment on an acre of land, though a good deal would depend 
upon the crop. If cropped with Raspberries, if it took all 
the man’s time, there would be nothing left for interest of 
capital. Large growers of anything—Raspberries in¬ 
cluded—can always beat little men. In field culture the 
ground is prepared by steam or horse-labour as cheaply as 
possible. We are told by a large grower it costs him about 
£4 to £5 per acre to plant a field with Raspberries. The 
small grower cannot nope to equal this, and it should be 
understood the land must be well manured, and the first 
year there will be no crop. The value of a crop depends to 
a large extent upon finding a market, ana the nearer 
the market the better. No reliable estimate can be given. 
The probabilities are, unless you have some knowledge of 
cultivation, it would pay you better to keep the Grass-field 
as it is and plant a few good sorts of Apples about it. You 
would then run little or no risk, and be adding to the value 
of your property in the future. 

1823.— Poultry manure analysis (Isinglass).— 
Two samples of poultry manure—one fresh taken from the 
fowl-house immediately before the analysis, anil the other 
after storage in casks until it had decreased to about one- 
half its original bulk—were analysed by the late Dr. 
Voclcher. They showed respectively moisture 61 63 and 
41*06 ; organic matter and ammonia sorts 2019 and 3810 ; 
tribasic phosphate of lime (bone phosphate) 2 97 and 5*13 ; 
magnesia, alkaline salts, etc., 2 63 and 313; insoluble 
8ilicious matter, 12 58 and 12 49. The fresh sample 
contained nitrogen 1*71, equal to ammonia 2 09 ; the 
dried sample 3*78, equal to ammonia 4*59. The 
moist sample was valued at the time at £2 per ton, and 
the Btored sample at £4 4s. It is an article that rarely 
comes into the market, and its price therefore should he 
determined by a comparison with the current market 
values of other manures. Properly store dpoultry manure, 
mixed with dry earth and kept in CAsks and other vessels, 
should lose little if anything beside ammonia from being 
kept any reasonable time, and the lose of ammonia should 
not be considerable. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents must not send more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and U plants (distinct), at one time. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardikim Illor- 
tratbd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W . C . 

Names Of plants. — James Wright.— The long 
bloom is Brugmansia suaveolens; the other, Begonia 
Worthiana. Your other questions are answered in their 

proper place.- R. M. —Probably Solanum jasminoides ; 

but the flower was very crushed.- J. Barden. — 

Specimen far too small to determine.- Mrs. J. II. 

Oreenhalgh. — Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi).- 

Vectis.— 1, Rcheverla'metallic glauca : 2, Withered ; 3, 
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Kleinia repens. Only just keep the plant from shrivelling 

In winter.- Puzzled.—We cannot name florists’ flowers, 

and have often mentioned that fact. We could only And 
one flower other than the Dahlias, and that of a rich 
orange. It is Gazania splendens. See proper place for 

other queiy- T. M. II.— Neither, but Atropa Belladonna. 

- C. M. Roe. —Nicotians affinis (the Sweet-scented 

Tobacco).- R. Greening.— The purplish flower is the 

Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis); the other, a \'ariety of 

Hydrangea Ilortensia.- Pacey Marlsworth.— Zephyr- 

authes oarinata.- M. Griffn.— Passiflora insignia. You 

can cut it back freely at this season. It requires only 
moderate heat, such as a greenhouse in winter, and less 

moisture until next March.- 3frs. Leatham. —Fragaria 

iudica. The typical plant has yellow flow ers. The berries 

are not poisonous.- A. A. Stuart.— The Crape Myrtle 

(Lagerstrnsmia indica).- A. F. V. —1, Variegated 

Anthericum ; 2, Please send in flower ; 3, Maranta zebrina ; 
4, Fittonia Pearcei; 5, Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga 
sarmentosa); 6, Francos ramosa (Maiden’s Wreath).—— 
Stand Fast.— Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatura). 

- A. Ranison.— You must send flowers of the shoot; the 

white flower isGesnera tubiflora.- G. U.—l, Please send 

in bloom ; 2, Aconitum probably, but specimen poor ; 3, 
Spindle-tree (Euonymus europams); 4, WTiite Beam-tree 

(Pyrus Aria).- Brochw*i r.—K i nd I \ f send a well-berried 

shoot.- Uoya.—\Xc have frequently mentioned that we 

do not name florist*’ flowers. You must send the flowers 
to a specialist—say, Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Swanlev. 

- Anxious One.—The large white flower is Brugmans’ia 

Buaveolens ; the Begonia is B. Worthiana.- Regular 

Reader. — Bladder Senna (Colutea arbore*cens): the 
purplish flower is Leycesteria forrmosa.- F. George.— 

I, Pancratium speciosum; 2, Hibiscus Rosa sinensis ; 

3, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum ; 4, 

Agatjuea coelcstis ; ft, Begonia, send leaves ; 0. Eupatorium 
riparium; 7, I resine Herbsti : 8, Begonia llaogeana;!), 
Sparmannia africana ; lu, Grevillea robusta; 11, too poor. 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several sped metis of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We can only undertake to 
name six varieties at a time, and these only when the above 
directions are observed. Unpaid parcel^ will be refused. 
Any communication respecting -plan** or fruits should 
alwaus aecompony the parcel, which should be. addressed to 
the Editor of Gardknino Illcstratkd, .J 7 , Southampton- 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruits.—C. K —Your fruits were verv 
poor, but we could determine the following: 2, Small 

Alfriston ; 4, Hawthornden ; 0, French Crab-.V. O. M. 

C nay he.—I, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 2, not recognised, 

too poor.- Salt ire.— Souvenir du Congri:.?.- A. IP. 

Ruggles-Brise. —A very poor lot of fruit indeed. We can 
only name the following: 1, Old Column; 17, Pitmaston 
Duchess; 13, Souvenir du Congr&3; 22 , Beurre Bose ; A, 
l'earns ; B, probably Cox’s Orange Pippin ; G, Ribston 

Pippin; J, Hawthornden.- 11. Seager.— 1, Seckle, 

probably; 2, Brown Beurrt ; 3, Williams’ Bon Chretien ; 

4, Glou Morceau; 5, Catillac: 6, Beurr6 d’Anjou; 7, 

Beurni Sterckman; 8, Louise Bonne of Jersey.- F. 

Little. —1, Cannot find ; 2 and 3, Clapp’s Favourite ; 4, 
King of the Pippins; ft, Suffolk Thorn ; C, Beurre 
d’Amanlis; 7, Hessle.- J. Turner.— Cox’s Pomona—- 

J. T. Eden.— 1, Alfriston; 2, Norfolk Beaufln ; 3, Cox’s 
Pomona; 4, too poor to name ; 5, Marie Ijouise Pear : 6, 

Josephine de Mnlines.- F.G. U., Uighfield .—Easter 

Beurr<5; 2, Catillac; 3, Not recognised; 4, Nouveau 
Poiteau : 5, Bergamotte d’Esperen ; 0, Probably Verulam. 

- J. W. IF.—1, Napoleon ; 2, Nouvelle Fulvie ; 3, BeurnS 

Hardy ; 4, Uvedale’s St. Germain : 5, Brown Beurre • (5, 

Calebasse Grosse.-C. II .—Wadhurst Pippin.-— 

Christopher Houlton —1, King or the Pippins ; 2, Rotten. 
— 1 — G. H. Trim.— Apples : 1, This is apparently a local 
kind. Send it to a local nurseryman. 2, Next week ; 3, 
Beauty of Hants. Pears: 1. Duchesse d’Angouleme; 2, 

Clapp’s Favourite: 3, Forelle.- Guernseymen.— 1, 

Nouvelle Fulvie ; 2, Beurre Bachelier ; 3, Jersey Gratioli; 

1. Brow n Beurre ; ft, Marie Benoist; C, BeurrV* Diel.- 

Alpha .—Fomlante d Automne- T. IV. C. G .—1 

Souvenir du Congrt-s ; 2. Marechal de Cour ; Beuri.’- 
Clairgeau ; 4, Duchesse d'Angouleme : ft, Lviv Sudeley. 
~— Chas. Roberts. —1, Small Souvenir du Congres ; 2 
Bergamotte d’Esperen ; 3. Small Nouvelle Fulvie ; 4, Vicar 
cf Winkfleld : 5, Stirling C*stle ; 6, Ashmead's Kernel; 7, 
Blenheim Pippin.- R. W. Kells .—Emperor Alexander. 

- tr. Booth H other. —4 f Stirling Castle ; 6 f Lady’s 
Finger ; 7, Ribston Pippin ; 8, Warner’s King (very good 


TO OORZUDSPONDBNTS. 

Subscriber. —We know nothing about the boiler you 

mention, nor the address of the maker.- D.— We do not 

know the Apple you refer to, neither is it known by any 
frtut growers. Probably it is a local kind, and you would 
do well to get grafts or send fruit to us. It may be a well- 
known kind under another name. We have never used 
the preparation you name for the purpose mentioned, but 
11 *5 k r ood. You would do well to use it sparingly at first 
aiftt watch results. It is a potash, and is good in sandy 
»oil at the rate of oz. to the square yard. We have 

found it excellent for vegetables.- S. M.— This is fully 

explained in Gardk.nixo, July 11, 1890.- Dove.— Apply 

to Corry &, Co. Ltd., 10, Finsbury-street, London, E. C. 
—-—Hiss A. Downward.— You cannot do better than get 
Baines "Stove and Greenhouse Plants;” it is the best 
book on the subject, and a new edition has just been 
published, to be obtained from this office. Write to 
publisher. A. Edwards. —We cannot find articles 
mentioned. Please send dates of papers. There has been 

much information about Mardchal Niel Rose._ Ten 

Vears 1 Reader.- Apply to Mr. Richards, Old Shot Wharf, 

Lambeth, London, 8.W.- E. P. S.—A useful little 

book by Mr. Cbeal, Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

w ill suit you.- Old Reader.- No licence is needed 

to enable a person to scare birds on his master's 
land, but you must not carry the gun on the 
public highway. Rooks would come under the defini¬ 
tion of vermin —— T. — Try Messrs. Veiteh and 
Sous, Chelsea. We have no knowledge of this fruit, nor 
can we find it anywhere other than as you describe : 
Pound way Magnum Bonmu.a, dessert variety. R — 
H e do not know any worStfeutlfelAdt- ct * ‘ 1 ' * 

fruit trees. Our opinion lsb'OU|4jiljk t i m 


ckt b nifchard 
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on the management from the gardening journals. The 
Garden, published weekly at this office, goes thoroughly 
into practical fruit culture. Freshly slaked lime made 
into a wash is the best preventive of Moss, and the bark 

dressed in the winter or early spring.- A. B. —1, We 

have no knowledge of the stove in question, and therefore 
cannot give advice. 2, Write to the Publisher at this 
office. Baines' " Stove and Greenhouse Plants” will suit 

you.- J. 31. J.—Is it cultivated as a market garden or 

otherwise ? Please give full particulars and we will help 

you.- S. 31. WUmot.— Stauden's manure.- Utica.— 

You do not say what the plant is. Your query is very 
poorly expressed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


We beg to remind our readers that thiB competi¬ 
tion will close on the last day of October. 


BIRD& 

Death Of Bullfinch (Bullfinch j.—Your 
bird evidently died from atrophy, a wasting 
disease to which cage-birds are very subject. It 
does not kill suddenly, as a rule, and a bird so 
affected sometimes survives for months, eating 
ravenously, while the body gradually wastes till 
little remains but bones and feathers. This 
disease is often brought about through food of 
an insufficiently nutritious quality being supplied. 
\ou would, probably, have been more successful 
with your Bullfinches had you given them a 
portion of Hemp-seed with "their other food 
instead of Millet. The best diet for caged Bull¬ 
finches is Canary-seed, Summer Rape, and Hemp- 
seed, in the proportion of two of the first to one 
of the other two. In their wild state these 
birds feed upon all kinds of seeds, and largely 
upon the buds of fruit-trees, and in confinement 
should have a liberal supply of green food. 
They are very fond of a piece of Apple to peek 
at, the pips of which they consume with great 
relish. 

Management of Bullfinches.— Will 

someone kindly give me information about the 
right treatment for a Bullfinch ? What propor¬ 
tion of Canary, Rape, and Millet-seed should it 
have? Mine is a young bird, not yet in full 
plumage. I should be glad of any hints as to 
treatment when moulting. —A Subscriber. 

*** You cannot do better than supply your 
young Bullfinch with Canary-seed, Summer 
Rape, and Hemp-seed, in the proportion of two 
parts of Canary to one part each of the other 
two. Give a liberal supply of green food and a 
piece of Apple now and then. Pay great 
attention to the drinking water ; in this respect 
one cannot be too particular. Let it be fre¬ 
quently changed, and never allow the bird to 
drink the water in which it has bathed. Sharp 
grit sand should be given to assist in the 
digestion of the food. The fine sand so often 
strewn upon the floor of cages is of little use, 
as birds must have small stones in their gizzards 
to enable them to triturate their food. When 
moulting keep the bird from draughts and 
sudden changes of temperature ; give abundance 
of food, and a little fresh milk daily. Ten drops 
of Parrish's Chemical Food in each ounce of 
drinking water will greatly assist in the renew¬ 
ing of the feathers, and give tone to the blood 
and strength to the body. 

Treatment of lemon - crested 
Cockatoo ( Cocky).- —If the mandibles of your 
Cockatoo have grown to an abnormal length, 
and interfere with its partaking of food, the 
excessive growth should be removed by means 
of a small pair of scissors. Otherwise you should 
provide it with something upon which it can 
exercise its beak, such as a piece of soft wood. 

I his will also provide it with a source of amuse¬ 
ment, and help to break it of the bad habit of 
feather-eating. It is, however, very difficult to 
effect a cure when a bird had once contracted 
the habit, but attention to diet is an important 
matter, which while nourishing should not be of 
a too stimulating nature. Animal food is bad 
in any form, as also is “ sop.' 1 The best diet is 
good sound Hemp-seed, Canary-seed, Maize 
(which should be boiled), Oats, Dari, and such 
green food as Lettuce, Cabbage, and Green Peas, 
when in season, a crust of dry bread, and 
occasionally, a little ripe fruit. Good grit sand 
should be supplied to aid the bird in the diges¬ 
tion of its food. 

Canary ailing- (S. JVJ.-Tho probable 
cause of your Canary casting its feathers is its 
being kept in an heated and artificial tempera- 


! fcure, such as the upper part of a living-room. 
Numberless cage-birds suffer in health from 
being kept in such-like positions, the impure air 
tending very much to weaken, and to lay the 
foundation of consumption and other complaints. 
Let your bird have plenty of fresh air, but 
guard against draughts. Give a small quantity 
of Maw-seed with its usual diet, ana supply 
Flax-seed pretty freely. Supply Borne old 
mortar with the grit-sand, and put a rusty nail 
in its drinking-water. For green food give 
Dandelion and Watercress. For the wheezing 
and coughing an infusion of the leaves of the 
common Speedwell, with a little honey added, 
will be found beneficial if supplied daily 
for a week or ten days; or you may give 
liquorice-water occasionally. A few Groats are 
good at any time, and a piece of cuttle-fish-bone 
for the bird to peck at will he found invaluable 
in checking disease. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Quince marmalade (IF. J. V.).— The 
Quinces are at their best after a little frost, 
the end of October or beginning of November 
being the best time to preserve them. Cut them 
as thin as possible, removing all blemishes. Cut 
them in halves, scoop out the cores, and weigh 
them, allowing half a pint of water, the juice of 
four Lemons, and 1 ^ lb. of the best cane sugar 
to each pound of Quinces. Bring them quickly 
to the boil, after which they must be stirred 
constantly to prevent their burning. When the 
Quinces are in a pulp try a little on a plate. 
When it sets firm pour at once into jars that are 
hot and dry. Cover immediately, and store in 
a cool, dry place.—B. 

Grape-Wine (H. C ./—The Grapes should 
not be fully ripe. Put the fruit into a very 
large tub, whicn must be quite clean. Well 
bruise the berries with the hands, and to each 
pound of fruit allow H pints of cold boiled 
water. Cover the tub to keep out the dust, and 
let the Grapes infuse for lour days, stirring 
three or four times every day. The fifth day, 
strain the liquor into a clean tub, and allow 
3.J lb. of the best cane sugar to each gallon of 
wine. When the sugar is dissolved put the 
wine into a brandy or sherry-cask, fill it to the 
bung, keeping quite \ gallon to fill up the cask 
when fermentation ceases, in ten days. Put 
4 pint of the best pale brandy and | oz. isinglass 
to each 5 gallons of wine, bung down close, 
and keep the cask in a cool cellar. It may be 
bottled in the spring, or drawn from the cask. 
If the former, the corks must be fastened down 
with wire.—B. 

Ua© of outdoor Grapes (IF. B. 

The best thing to do with yoor Grapes is to 
turn them into wine. The Grapes should not 
be full}’ ripe, and tubs and casks must be us 
clean and sweet as it is possible to make them. 
To each pound of Grapes allow 1 \ pints of cold 
boiled water. Put the fruit and water in a tub, 
and with the hands break every berry. Let 
them remain in the tub four days, stirring them 
well three or four times each day. On the 
fifth day strain the liquor into a clean tub, and 
add 31 lb. of the best cane sugar to each gallon 
of the liquor. When this is quite dissolved 
put it into the cask, which must be kept full to 
the bung, keeping half a gallon to fill it up when 
the fermentation ceases. This takes place 
generally in ten days or a fortnight. Then add 
; j pint of the best pale brandy, and a j oz. of 
isinglass lo each o gallons of wine. Bung up 
the cask and keep in a cool cellar uutil the 
spring, when you can draw it from the cask, 
keeping a vent-peg in, or bottle it; if the latter, 
the corks must t>e wired.—B. 

Preserving Beans (Subscriber).—It is well to 
exclude air, as the Beaus on the top get mouldy if not air 
tight. We use a piece of cloth round the edge, and press 
down the lid when closing. 


Catalogues received . — Potatoes. —Messrs. Dobbie 

and Go,, Rothesay, N.B.- Dutch and raj* Bulbs, rtc — 

Messrs. Koozen and Co., Overveen, nr. Haarlem, Holland. 

Cunningham and Wyllie, 

98, Mitehell-street, Glasgow.- Seeds and Bulbs.— Messrs. 

and Co., 119 and 120, Capel-street, Dublin.- 

Bulbs, Carnations, New and Other Roses, etc.— Mr T S 

Ware, Hals Farm Nursery, Tottenham, London.-- 

Daffodil* - and .Tulips. etc.— Meters. Barr and' Sod, 
12 and 13, King-street, Covent Garden. London .——Dutch 
Butts.— £dmo=dbti;I««., 10, Dame-street, Du'Min. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

Os the whole this has been—so far, at least—a 
good Tomato season. There has been little or 
no disease indoors or out, and the abundant 
sunshine has greatly favoured the setting and 
ripening of the fruit. I have both had and 
seen some of the finest Tomatoes, as well as good 
heavy crops all round, that I can call to mind 
in my experience of many years. A number 
of cases of the troublesome “ flagging disease ” 
have, however, come under my notice lately, and 
the unsightly “ black spot ” (Cladosporium lyco- 
parsicum) also appears to be unusually prevalent 
and destructive. The decidedly obscure “ flag,” 
or “droops,” is puzzling a good many of even 
the oldest and best growers, and when several 
large houses are involved, and the loss amounts 
to several tonj of fruit, it becomes a serious 
matter. One of the largest of the Worthing 
growers, whose plants failed almost entirely two 
years in succession, now grows the whole in 
pots, with much better results than when 
planted out; but this is in itself a decidedly 
peculiar and unaccountable state of things. 
My own opinion, founded on, and only 
strengthened by, a long experience, is that the 
quality of the water employed has more to 
ao with the behaviour of Tomato-plants 
than anything else, and that a large 
number of the cases of so-called “flag” are 
caused, not by an attack of Fusarium or any 
other fungus, but by the continued use of 
impure water, highly charged with poisonous 
mineral matters. 

Where the plants were put out early (under 
glass), and have done well, a difficulty is some¬ 
times experienced as to the best course to 
pursue when the growth has extended the full 
length of the rafters, or to its limit, whatever 
this may be. There are three ways of solving 
the problem, and keeping the plants going for 
another two or three months. One method is— 
after stopping the main shoots beyond the last 
truss, of course—to allow a moderate number 
of the lateral growths that are then formed to 
extend as far as the first truss of bloom on each, 
and then stop them immediately beyond these. 
Very few will fail to set if the plants are 
healthy, and a useful second crop will result, but 
these laterals must be tied or looped up to the 
trellis, or the weight of the fruit will probably 
cause them to breeds out altogether. The second 
method is to take up one strong growth from 
the base of the plant only, all others being 
removed, as well as the old stem, as soon as all 
the fruit has been gathered from it. The 
third way is to bend or double the old stem 
back carefully, bringing the point down to near 
the base of the plant, and training it up the 
wires from the bottom again. One very 
successful grower of my acquaintance practises 
this method in a pair of low span-roofed houses 
with great success. The growths are tied to 
slight vertical rods fastened to the horizontal 
wires, and when the stems are doubled back the 
point of each is trained pp^he next rod again, 
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and a 10-foot or 12-foot rod, fruiting all the 
way, is thus accommodated on a 7-foot rafter. 

A few notes on varieties may be added. I 
am growing Early Ruby both indoors and out 
this season, also a very nice type of Perfection 
(indoors only), Chcmin Rouge, Ham Green, and 
Ifield Gem, with a few plants of several others, 
just for trial and seed. The first named, though 
a good grower, setter, and cropper, producing 
trusses of 2 lb. to 5 lb. each, consisting of nice 
medium sized and fairly smooth fruit of good 
quality, has one great fault—viz., it is not 
sufficiently continuous. The first two or three 
trusses on each plant are all right, setting, 
swelling, and finishing well, but after that they 
seem to fall off, the fourth and fifth trusses 
being much smaller, and farther up the 
blossoms drop or wither wholesale. Very 
generous feeding, of course, makes a difference, 
but, growing side by aide witli Chemin 
Rouge, Perfection, and Ifield Gem, which keep 
on fruiting all the way up, the falling off is very 
perceptible. Ruby has also suffered more from 
the drought than any othor variety, several of 
the plants in a long row under a south wall 
having collapsed entirely, though mulched and 
watered well occasionally, while Ifield Gem, 
close by, is as vigorous os possible. This last 
still holds its own, especially in the points of 
colour, weight, and flavour, and in the open air 
it crops quite as heavily as the common rough 
kinds, like Hackwood Park and the Large Red, 
but of this last I have now a strain with fruit, 
for the most part almost a9 round and smooth 
os that of Perfection, and as vigorous and free as 
the old rough type. 

Chemin Rouge sets well and crops freely, 
while the smooth round fruit is of good quality, 
but this runs rather Bmall, and the growth is 
very long. The habit of Ham Green, again, is 
very long, though the fruit is larger and of good 
quality, but it cannot be termed a heavycropper. 
Challenger is a good setter, but deficient in 
colour, weight, and flavour. Some of the large 
growers in this district arc going back to Perfec¬ 
tion again, as the fine, smooth, and heavy fruit 
always commahds top price, but the Large Red 
and Ruby are chiefly cultivated. What we want 
is a variety that will set and throw large trusses 
like Ruby, but keep it up like Chemin Rouge or 
Perfection, with the form of the latter, ana the 
colour and flavour of Ifield Gem. The New 
Sunbeam (yellow fruited) is a sure setter and 
enormous cropper, but of indifferent flavour 
only. B. C. R. 

Various vegetable queries (Granville 
Johnson ).—You ask a dozen questions, and 
owing to the number we receive our replies 
must 1>e brief. Some relate to matters such as 
recommending trade firms which we cannot 
answer. You must see advertisement columns. 
Soft-soap water is not injurious to vegetable life if 
the preparation is not too strong, but we do not 
advise its use. It is better for fruit-trees than 

E lants. Tobacco-cloth is, of course, not a food 
ut an insecticide, and vegetables given Tobacco- 
water die. A fertiliser is not better than 
manure for Carrots. Use fertiliser when the 
plants are in full growth. Guano-fish-manure 
or any prepared fertiliser or plant food will do 


for Carrots for exhibition. 8ow Celery in 
January or early in February in heat, and grow 
on quickly. Sow Leeks also; but these are 
not fib subjects for exhibiting. Sow in July. 
Best Red Cabbage is Sutton’s Dwarf Blood Rea. 
We have no special knowledge of the Duchess 
Pea in question, but doubtless it is a good 
variety. February is the best time to remove 
Mint by root division and April or May by cut¬ 
tings of new top growth. The latter method 
is preferable. Remove Rhubarb in December. 
Lift the roots, cover, and keep dark and warm. 
Any leading seedsman woula supply the Pea. 
See advertisements. Liquid-manure from stables, 
fish-manure, and guano will do for exhibition 
Onions. Feed during growth. The Beet you 
want is Cheltenham G reen Top. This is the best 
B9eb grown, but do not sow too early. The 
best Globe is Early Globe, an early variety. 
Sow seed at the ena of March. 

A black Potato.—I send you sample of 
black Potato. It was given to me two years ago 
as a South African Potato. I now have quite a 
large quantity. The haulm is dark green, with 

F urplish tinge and veinings ; the habit luxuriant. 

lifted ten to fifteen tubers to each root, some 
larger and some smaller than sample. I shall 
be glad to hear any particulars about this 
Potato, and its use, and best method of cooking, 
etc., in your valuable paper. Mine is good turfy 
soil in the “ Black Country.”— Alfred H. 
Bassano, Old Hill y Staffs. [ Your Potato is the 
Congo, and is often used as a decoration to side 
dishes or entrees. It is cooked thus: Boiled in 
its skin, and the skin rubbed off with a piece cj 
flannel whilst hot, taking care not to break the 
flesh. It may then be served whole or cut in dices 
and placed around a dish. It is also good fried in 
slices and served icith butter; in fact, it may be 
used in a variety of ways, and is not of bad 
quality .— Ed. ] 

Potato Syon House Prolific.— Of the 

many new Potatoes which are each year put into 
com merce t here are few sorts which deserve so high 
a place in the kitchen garden as the one under 
notice. There are many good points in this 
Potato which should commend it to all growers 
desirous of possessing a good all round sort. I 
have grown this variety with other good kinds, 
and after making a careful comparison have 
come to the conclusion that it is one of the best 
kinds to grow. The tubers are oval in shape, 
with eyes only slightly indented. As its name 
implies, it is very prolific. Although one of the 
last to be lifted, it is perfectly sound, not a 
trace of disease being noticeable. Mr. G. 
Wythes, of Syon House Gardens, Brentford, is 
the raiser.—D. C. 


Chrysanthemum Oalvat’s Austra¬ 
lian Gold. —Perhaps among all the varieties 
in Chrysanthemums of late years, the flowers 
of this are looked for with most interest. One 
bloom only was seen in this country, and that a 
magnificent one in the eyes of the few who saw 
it. It is a yellow of a very rich shade, with 4 
silvery back to the florets. These are of extra 
length, and recurve gracefully, as in the form 
of the fine white Mme. Carnot. The bloom was 
very large. I think it one of the most handsome 
Chrysanthemums yet produced.—H. 
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Heaths, and plants in blossom must be kept moist, and 
for the present will probably require water about twice a 
week. 


Conservatory. 

A group of the new dwarf Gannas is very effective now, 
and will continue in flower for some time, as new spikes 
are coming up. These are very useful for conservatory 
decoration in a-inch or 9-inch pots ; they are so distinct 
In character from anything else at this season. Must have 
a light position, free from drip. This house should be very 
aay now with so many Chrysanthemums coming on. The 
fate-flowered varieties should l>e kept in cool house till 
required to give time for buds to develop. The conservatory 
should be carefully ventilated now, keeping out cold winds 
and rain ; but open lights freely in calm, still weather, and 
on mild nights leave just a chink of air on all night. If 
insects are visible—and the chances are if nothing has 
been done to check them there will be some aphides about 
—vaporise at once before the insects ate numerous. If 
well done now there will be no more trouble for some time, 
unless introduced on fresh plants. Erica gracilis and other 
winter-flowering Heaths should have a Tight position at 
the coolest end of the house. The Eulalias are very 
graceful ornamental Grosses, almost indispensable for 
autumn decorations in the country house. E. zebrina is a 
tall, slender Grom with blotched foliage, very suitable for 
tiking off the stiffness from groups of flowering plants. 
All the Eulalias are easily grown. Orange-trees when 
laden with fruit or blossoms possess a good deal of decora¬ 
tive value in winter. We used to grow a good collection 
of these years ago, including the small-fruited varieties, 
such as Buxifolium and the btaheite Orange, which are so 
well adapted for small pot work. They disappeared from 
many gardens when the rage for fine-leavea plants broke 
out. Among Palms the Kentias are the most useful, and will 
not so soon out-grow their allotted space as the Latanias 
and Seaforthias. Corvpha australis is lacking in grace, 
and though it will stand rough treatment there is not 
much demand for it now. Educated people want some¬ 
thing more than mere colour in the conservatory and 
rooms now, and stiff, formal-habited plants are at a dis¬ 
count. This is the chief reason why Camellias, which 
brighten up a house so much in winter, are not so much 
In evidence as they were a few years ago. Give liquid- 
manure to strong plants of all kinds coming into flower ; 
it is better to give weak and often—or, say, twice a week — 
than very strong doses at longer intervals. Our usual 
proportion is h oz. to a gallon of water. 


Stove. 

Group the Gardenias at the warm end of the house, and 
syringe freely till the blooms begin to open. If there are 
any mealy-bugS in the house they will be found on the 
Gardenias. As we have no bug we have not been able to 
teat the effect of vaporising upon it, but it is reported to 
be death to it, and if so, half the plant-growers' troubles 
will be over. Many a weary hour I have spent sponging 
Gardenias, Stephanotis, etc , to eradicate bug. Tnere are 
still a few blossoms on some of the Allamandas, but all 
aummer-flowering stove hard-wooded plants should have 
drier treatment at the roots now to ripen the wood. 
Among foliage plants Pandanus Veitchi, when in good 
colour, has a striking effect, but it is not so much sought 
after by decorators as its appearance might suggest The 
spiny leaves lay hold of everything they touch, and this 
detracts from its usefulness as a decorative plant 
in rooms. Hoya bella makes a very pretty basket- 
plant; it requires growing, and for that reason, per¬ 
haps, it is not so common os it might be. It grows well 
in rough, flbry peat and leaf-mould, with a few lumps 
of charcoal, and some coarse sand to keep it open. Night 
temperature now CO degs. to 65 degs. Atmospheric 
moisture may be supplied by lightly dewing over with the 
syringe twice a day and damping floors. Give air at the 
highest point when necessary, but less ventilation will be 
needed. 

Roses under Glass. 

Plants in pots intended for forcing should be under cover 
In cold house to shelter them from heavy rains, and to 
them as much rest as possible. All pruning and 
potting should have been done a month ago. When 
forcing begins move the strongest and best-ripened plants 
first. Roses planted in the borders should have what 
pruning is required, which should be limited to thinning 
out weakly shoots and shortening back long, strong shoots 
to form wood. Roses properly prepared for forcing will 
stand a temperature of 60 degs. very well. If more heat is 
used the blossoms fade so soon after cutting. 


Winter Cucumbers. 


Outdoor Garden. 

There has now been a good soaking of rain, and turf will 
go down in flrst-rate order, and those contemplating 
alterations involving the removal of turf should set about 
them at once. Evergreens also will move with safety now’ if 
the work is carefully done. Weeds on lawns should now 
be drawn out, and this will give the Grasses a chance to 
fill up during the autumn. Beds may be cleared os the 
show is over, and all beds near the house should be filled 
with bulbs and spring flowers. As a rule, beds or blocks 
of distinct colours are more effective than mixtures. 
Large beds may be planted in blocks or panels of contrast¬ 
ing or harmonising colours, which may be easily and 
effectively worked out with Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
Crocuses, the latter forming the edgings. The small- 
flowered section of Crocuses look well planted in the turf 
under trees and on banks. Clumps of Daffodils in the Grass 
round the margins of shrubberies are bright and effective 
in positions where the mowing can be delayed a bit in 
spring. Where a free use has been made of the best 
perennial Asters, and such late perennial Sunflowers as 
Soldi d’Or, there is a good deal of bright colour in the 
ijorders that will last till the frost cornea Among annuals 
masses of tricolor Chrysanthemums are still bright. 
Those who have a demand for cut flowers should sow in 
March a lot of the yellow, white, and pink varieties of 
Sweet Sultans; the"flowers have stiff stems, work well 
either in vase or bouquet, and last well. 

Fruit Garden. 

Any trees which are making too much wood may have 
their roots checked now. It is better to do too little than 
too much. If the trees are large, prune the roots on one 
side only of the tree, and leave the other side till next year. 
Open n trench 4 feet from the trunk, and dig deep enough 
to got under the roots and cut those which are going 
straight down. After making the trench, work a little 
nearer to the tree with the fork, saving the roots as much 
as possible. This w ill enable the workmen to reach a good 
many of the perpendicular roots, which are those that do 
the mischief. Youiijj trees should he lifted and replanted, 
laying the roots out in a horizontal direction. Peach-trees 
on walls in a crowded condition may be rearranged and 
opened out. This is better than cutting the branches 
back. Nothing weakens fruit-trees, especially stone, so 
much as constantly cutting them back when they overlap 
each other. Better take half the trees out, and let the 
others extend. A healthy Peach-tree in suitable soil will 
grow to a large size, and bear an immense number of fine 
fruits if judiciously nourished. There is a w’orld of 
meaning in that word judicious, but we want to under¬ 
stand it all right, and fruit-trees on a freely-drained soil 
will profitably utilise more nourishment than they usually 
get. Get th’e wood of late Vines and Peaches under glass 
properly ripened by using a little fire, if necessary. Vine- 
liorders outside are getting quite enough water now. It 
might be wise to cover the borders of both very early and 
very late houses. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The weeds are plentiful again now, and should either he 
dug in or pulled up, as they are great robbers. It is true 
they may be utilised for manure, by mixing with lime and 
other subslanees, but, on the whole, it is better to keep them 
down. Besides, when permitted to grow among other 
plants, they rob them by stealing their light. Some 
get into a weakly, debilitated condition, which no amount 
of attention later will put right. 1 am not called upon to 
decide what are the best edgings for the vegetable garden. 
In well-kept gardens with good paths an edging of some 
kind is desirable as a separating line between the earth and 

? :ravel, or whatever is used to walk upon. Box is 
requently used, and if annually cut so os to keep it in con¬ 
dition, there is not much harbour for slugs and snails, 
which seems the greatest objection to it. Tiles of a plain 
pattern of Staffordshire clay are lasting but rather expen¬ 
sive, and cheap tiles are soon in a dilapidated condition, 
and wood, which is neat enough, soon decays. Where 
utilitarian ideas only prevail lines of Strawberries, Parsley, 
Thyme, Beet, etc., may be used. Box or Ivy may be 
planted now. Plant French Beans in heat and make 
Mushroom-beds in houses. E. Hobdat. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts *rom a Garden Diary jrom October 
10th to October 17th. 


Strong plants of Telegraph or Lockie’s Perfection may 
be planted any time in suitable houses, but it is no use 
attempting to grow winter CucumberB unless there is a 
good command of heat, t hough I believe it is quite possible 
to have too much bottom-heat. A bottom-heat of 75 degs., 
if regular and steady, is quite high enough. Top-heat 
need not exceed 65 degs. More heat is often given, and 
Cucumbers will stand it better than moat things ; but it is 
better, unless there is some special reason for it, not to 
exceed 65 degs. at night. We never ventilate Cucumber- 
pits and houses, os more Cucumbers will be cut 
without opening the house, but more attention 
must ’ be given to the atmospheric moisture. Light 
top-dressings of good soil are beneficial, and, of 
course, the roots must always be in a reasonably moist 
condition. Let the main stem extend a good way before 
stopping, but stop all side-shoots os soon as they show 
fruit. Some of the side shoots should be rubbed out, or 
the plants will be too crowded with foliage. 

Mushroom House. 

Continue to make up new beds. There are never too 
many Mushrooms in winter. Temperature now to be 
fairly steady at 55 degs. Usually in a good-sized house 
the warmth of the beds will maintain this till the nights 
get very cold. 

Window Gardening". 

Get every tender plant stowed safely away now. Only 
give water enough to bedding plants in store pots and 
boxes to keep the leaves fresh ; but Ferns, Azaleas, 


* in cold or northern dietriete the operatione referred 
to under " Garden Work ” may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than .£» here indicated jeikA equally good 
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Laid down most of the late Broccoli with heads to the 
north. This will give a slight check, which will prove 
useful if severe weather comes, and besides, when laid 
down or heeled in, as it is sometimes termed, if we get any 
snow with the frost, the plants in their recumbent position 
will be covered with snow and effectually protected. Took 
up and stored Beet and Carrots. The roots were well 
dried, and then packed in a cool root-shed, with a little 
►and strewed among them. We find Filberts and Walnuts 
keep best stored in earthenware jars with close-fitting lids 
and packed in a sand-heap. We have in previous years 
tried several jars of Court Pendu Plat Apple, which is a 
notorious shriveller, with good results, as the Apples w’ere 
taken out in February in a beautifully fresh condition. 
Stirred the soil among growing crops of Spinach, Onions, 
etc. Earwigs are giving more trouble to Chrysanthemums 
since they were housed than we have had all the summer. 
Bamboo canes have been used for staking the tallest 
varieties, and the canes being hollow-, seem to give safer 
harbourage for the insects. The holes at the lop of the 
stakes have been filled up, bo that source of trouble will be 
removed. We are using crumpled paper placed among the 
plants, short pieces of Elder, with the pith bored out, and 
pieces of hollow Bamboo as traps, and in addition, a young 
fellow looks over the plants every night between nine and 
ten o’clock with a light, and we hope by persistent use of 
the means nearest to hand to save most "of our best blooms. 
Weak liquid-manure is given pretty frequently now- to 
certain varieties, but the habit of "each plant is studied 
with a view’ to giving just as much as is necessary to obtain 
the object in view, and no more. Potted more bulbs for 
forcing, including a lot of strong roots of Solomon’s Seal, 
which is useful for grouping in the conservatory, and also 
for cutting for certain purposes. Busy clearing beds in 
flower garaen and filling with bulbs, annuals, etc. Silene 


compacts makes a very bright and effective spring mass. 
Dwarf yellow Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots are useful 
for spring, and several beds were filled with Tufted Pansies. 
Potted up a lot of the new large-flowered Violet Princess 
of Wales. This is the first season w e have grown this, but 
w’e hope it will make a useful variety for growing in green¬ 
house. Lifted Dahlias ; dried the roots ready for storing. 
But it is important that the roots be thoroughly dried. 
Filled another small frame with Calceolaria cuttings. 
Potted Spirteas and other things for forcing. Will be kept 
in cold house, and moved to forcing houses as required. 


DAHLIA NOTES. 

TnE popularity of the Dahlia as an exhibition 
flower was shown at the September meeting of 
the National Amateur Gardeners’ Association. 
On this occasion, Mr. J. T. West, the eminent 
Dahlia grower, read a very practical and in¬ 
teresting paper on his favourite flower, and was 
listened to by a large audience. In the course 
of his remarks, the lecturer emphasised the 
importance of choosing a nice open piece of 
ground when making a commencement. This 
should be away from trees. The soil should 
have a good coaling of manure when planting, 
or when digging up the ground. Rows 5 feet 
apart were recommended as a suitable distance 
to observe, while there should be a space of 
4 feet allowed between each plant in the row. 
In speaking of manures, Mr. West said too 
much poisons the soil, and often produces 
coarse, mis-shapen flowers. Intending exhi¬ 
bitors were told to send their orders in in April, 
and especially to send to those who make a 
speciality of the Dahlia. By sending orders early 
you have the pick of the plants, and he thought 
the general rule was, “first come, first served 
Always keep in mind that a bad sort needs the 
same attention as a good one, and because of 
this, order the best kinds. Early in May the 
plants are generally received in 3 inch pots, 
when they should be repotted into those , r > inches 
in diameter. Place them in a frame and keep 
close, gradually admitting air until they can be 
fully exposed. Plant during the first week in 
June. After planting dust around the plants 
with lime, and plant Lettuces between, slugs 
preferring these to Dahlias. Stake early. The 
plants derive considerable benefit, Mr. West 
said, by being sprayed with water over head 
every evening, if the weather is hot and dry. 
Earwigs must be trapped, using small pots with 
Moss or hay. 

Regarding the actual growing of the plants, 
the lecturer said, keep the leader tied to the 
stake. For the framework of the plant choose 
four bottom growths, each of these side growths 
being secured to a stake. Pick off the buds 
from the leader early in the season, and this 
will induce it to break into four shoots again. 
A good watering once a week was advocated, 
and the ground should be mulched with manure 
or spent Hops, etc. Buds showing during the 
first week in August must be left if the flowers 
are intended for exhibition. In describing the 
different kinds of insect pests which attack the 
Dahlia, the spilal-fly was mentioned. The fly 
known to many os the “ jumper ” had proved a 
terrible scourge, and the only remedy was to kill 
them all quickly. 

For show eight to ten flowers on each plant 
were quite enough, although some say too many ; 
but as they are not all flowering at one time this 
was not too many to leave. The plants at this 
time should have occasional doses of liquid- 
manure. When selecting buds, they should be 
of various sizes to meet the variation of the 
weather. Thirty to thirty-five days was the 
proper period to allow for the blooms to develop, 
and from ten to fourteen days when the petals 
show colour. It was stated that soft-eyed 
flowers wanted less water. Do not condemn a 
Dahlia upon the first trial, as the seasons vary. 
Protection of buds was next carefully treated 
upon, as every bite by insect pests showed more 
plainly as the buds expanded. Buds should be 
put in muslin bags. Wadding tied to tho stem 
prevented the depredations by earwigs to a large 
extent. Buds for producing show flowers are 
selected by observing those with a small pin-hole 
in tho centre. Those with a cut are no good. 
Those also with largo holes are useless, as they 
will not cover up. A large number are, how¬ 
ever, constant. Shade those blossoms which 
are too early, tying each one securely. Constant 
care was necessary just before the show, and 
plenty of water should be given when the 
weather is dry. Mr. West said do not cut 
until obliged, and on no account wait until the 
sun comes out. 
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FRUIT. 

BACK GARDEN APPLES. 

My back garden ia of the usual long strip 
description common to nearly all moderate-sized 
town houses, being about 120 feet long by 25 feet 
wide. The walls are covered on noth sides 
with the best Gooseberries, which bear well and 
ripen in succession, those on the shady side 
lasting until August, whilo those in full sun¬ 
shine ripen in June. There is a robust Victoria 
Plum-tree three years planted, and also a 
healthy young Hazel Pear, but my main fruit 
crop consists of Apples, the trees of which have 
been planted twelve years and have cropped 
well for the past ten years. 

The kinds are mentioned in their order of 
ripening: June&ting or Junetting, a small 
conical, yellow fruit, heavily streaked with red 
and heavily perfumed, makes a pretty dish and 
ripens early in July. This is followed by the 
Irish Peach Apple, a handsome fruit with a 
delicious aroma ripening in August, this being 


i best and most serviceable of all fruit-trees for 
small gardens, or even for many large ones as 
well. At West Ham the other day I saw 
over a thousand fine healthy and fertile bush 
i or dwarf Apples and Pears interspersed with 
standard Pears and Plums, and the crops were 
splendid as seen on the trees, or as packed in 
bushels, half-bushels, and sieves ready for the 
market. These trees varied from three to eight 
years old, and had been thinned a little, but 
not snipped and pruned in the usual fatal 
manner. 

Good, healthy bush Apples on English Para¬ 
dise stocks, once well planted in deep rich soil, 
and then left untouched, soon repay the cost of 
planting, and where soil and climate are alike 
genial they very often form the most profitable 
, of crops, even though they may not yield enough 
to buy the freehold of the land on which they 
grow. F. 


Building a vinery and best Grapes 

(//. B. B.). —The border for Vines as plan sent 
is on outside, is it not? And here you would do 


lent, but requires more care and warmth when 
in flower. We do not advise fruiting-canes. You 
see you need ample roots before you fruit. 
Plant strong planting-canes, and get a young 
growth from as near the base inside the house 
as possible. You must only fruit sparingly the 
second season—say two to three bunches a rod. 
It is essential to build up growth of the cane 
before taxing the Vine’s strength. Many start 
well, but ruin the Vines by over-fruiting. Get a 
ood growth first year, and next autumn cut 
own canes more than half, or, say, fill your roof 
in three years with fruiting-wood. 


GATHERING AND STORING FRUIT. 
An important work at this season is storing 
and gathering fruit. In the case of large or 
soft fruit great care is required in handling. 
Those who have a good knowledge of varieties 
know the importance of leaving the later kinds 
till the fruit is thoroughly matured to prevent 
shrivelling and decay. In no case do I advise 
premature gathering, but with the season so 
far advanced it is not advisable to allow soft 
fruit, such as Warner's King or Lord Suffield, 
to suffer by ripening on the trees or to drop. 
Apples with a tender skin may be gone over 
more frequently, the ripest being stored, first 
securing large specimens. Those who thinned 
their fruit a few months ago will now reap the 
benefit. In placing largo fruit in baskets it 
should not be heaped up, but laid in a single 
layer with a soft material to rest upon, such as 
fine hay or dried Grass ; the latter I like best, 
being softer. Care should also be taken that the 
fruit does not press against the sides of the 
basket. Many of the Apples are this season 
ripening earlier than usual, and even in late dis¬ 
tricts there should be no delay in securing what 
is left of the crop of what may be termed early 
cooking kinds, such as Hawthomden, Lord 
Suffiela, and Warner’s King. The same remarks 
apply to Pears. With these there is more decay 
than usual, and wasps are troublesome. Such 
kinds as Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise, and 
Margaret Marillat are earlier than usual and 
need to be stored to save the crop, as, though 
protection may be afforded from birds, it is diffi¬ 
cult to keep wasps from large pyramid or bush- 
trees. Pears decay so soon that the seasons 
given for these fruits cannot be relied upon. 
The cultivator will do well to store in a cool 
place, relying upon different rooms if possible 
for late kinds which require less attention, and 
if space is not available give keeping kinds the 
coolest and darkest place ; indeed, many varie 
ties keep well stored in boxes in layers if placed 
in a cool, dry place. It can readily be seen if 
the fruit comes from the trees without force, 
and a true test as to fitness is when the pips are 
well browned and quite firm. The fruit should 
be gathered w’hen quite dry, and any speckled or 
grub-eaten samples should be kept clear of fruit 
stored for future use. 


Hercules Strawberry.— I am obliged by 
your attention to my inquiry in last issue. The 
above name is quite right. The variety is of 
such recent introduction that it is not to be 
found in any of the catalogues. It was first 
raised at Cheltenham by, I believe, a man named 
Champneys, who, in'offering several kinds, 
describes Hercules as the most hardy, prolific, 
luscious, and largest ever seen. He grew them 
last season, when they averaged seven fruits to 
the pound.— Wm. Edwards. 

*/ JVe know nothing of the variety , and should 
leant to give it a trial before expressing an opinion 
as to its merits. 

Raising young Vines.— Some people 
have a hankering for the strongest Vines pro¬ 
curable when planting new vineries or refurnish¬ 
ing old ones, but becauso they are strong and 
vigorous-looking, it by no means follows that 
they are either well rooted or ripened. One 
good Grape-grower in East Anglia raises his 
Vines for planting from oyes put into peat not 
too early in the year, and grows them on without 
any bottom-heat, their final shift being into 
6*inch pots. These in autumn are sometimes no 
thicker than a good-sized writing-quill, but the 
wood is hard and well browned, the eyes 
prominent even at the base of the cane, and the 
roots healthy, fharcL, and wiry. These, when 
cut back and planted ift 1 firm borders, invariably 
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Fruitlng-twlg of Emperor Alexander Apple. 


succeeded by the brilliant Worcester Pearraain, 
a very showy Apple of fair flavour. 

The cooking kinds are Keswick Codlin, a free- 
bearing and fertile cropper, and one of the very 
beat of all early Apples for cooking. Every 
cottager with a bit of garden ought to have a 
couple of bush or dwarf trees of this kind. Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Early Strawberry, Emperor 
Alexander (seo cut), Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Lord Suffield, Bamack Beauty, Schoolmaster, 
Warner’s King, and Wellington or Dumelow’s 
Seedling, and the old Striped Beaufin arc all 
worth a place, the two last-named being kinds 
that keep well into the new year. 

An Early Prolific Plum (Rivers) and a Fer¬ 
tility Pear (Rivers) might bo added to the 
most select collection, and if there is wall space 
a Green Gago and a Pond’s Seedling Plum, or 
if the soil be gravelly or flinty a Moorpark or 
Breda Apricot might be tried with advantage. 
Even in tne midland counties, as in Leicestershire, 
Rutland, and Northampton, I have seen very 
fertile and profitable crops of Apricots grown 
on cottage and farmhouse walls, with their roots 
beneath a hard pebble pavement, but I notice 
tliat a gravelly soil setffn^Ho suit themljest. 

But Alf^^uo(aft|011 the 



well to have it sloping a little and raised from 
ground-level. Your depth is correct, and as 
the bottom is gravel drains will not bo required. 
We advise, however, 6 inches of brick-bats for 
drainage. Cover this over with green turf-sods, 
4 inches to 6 inches thick, Grass-side downwards. 
Get a good portion of turfy soil, such as that 
dug from a field, not too sandy. There should 
be three-parts of this soil to one part old mortar- 
rubble, or wood-ashes, £-inch bones, and say 
2 cwt. of eomo well-approved artificial manure. 
We do not advise rotten manure or peat-Moss— 
indeed, with good soil manure advised above 
may be omitted, and food given during growth 
from the surface. 2, Vines should not be closer 
than 1 yard apart, say eight Vines for 24 feet, 
and six would oe a fair number. Our advice is 
to leave the variety Duke of Bucclouch alone. 
Gros Maroc is a coarso, acid variety ; its only 
recommendation is size and lato keeping, but of 
course appearances go a long way in Grapes. 
We advise Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling. These are the best of all and most 
reliable. You may have a Vine of Madresfield 
Court Black Muscat next to the plant-house 
partition—t.e., the warmest end, Foster’s centre, 
Hamburgh at end. Madresfield Court is excel¬ 
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p away freely, a colony of new fibres being 
ormed by the time the stored-up sap is ex¬ 
hausted. Pot Vines grown in strong bottom- 
heat have nothing to recommend them beyond 
their size, which after all is but a secondary 
consideration. Nurserymen, however, have now 
for the most part abandoned the bottom-heat 
system, finding that gardeners generally are 
opposed to planting Vines so raised.—J. 


Twelve Cactus Dahlias. —One of the 

most interesting portions of the Dahlia Show at 
the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, was that in 
which the competitions for Cactus Dahlias was 
being carried out. For general attractiveness, 
together with their use as cut flowers for vases, 
and the hundred and one other receptacles in 
which flowers are now arranged, this form of 
these popular early autumn flowers seems to be 
more highly valued than other forms exhibited 
there. TTiese beautiful Dahlias are easily fixed 
and arranged as cut flowers, and have the advan¬ 
tage of keeping fresh for a considerable time. In 
this particular they are a groat advance upon the 
single varieties, which so soon fall to pieces, 
while in comparison with the heavy Show and 
Fancy forms of the flower, as decorative subjects 
they are eminently superior. The 
stand which secured premier hon¬ 
ours in the class for twelve dis¬ 
tinct Cactus Dahlias well merited 
that distinguished position, and, 
being one of the best contested, 
the names of the sorts stag'd 
should be received with respect by 
all interested in this beautiful 
form of flower. The colours were 
artistically blended and arranged, 
so that the effect was extremely 
brilliant. The varieties were : 

Gloriosa (deep red, shaded scarlet), 

Earl of Pembroke (bright plum, 
deepening in colour to the centre), 

Matchless (rich, deep velvety- 
maroon), Lady Penzance (clear 
sulphur-yellow), Mayor Haskins 
(bnght glowing crimson), Mrs. 

Frances Fell (beautiful white),Mrs. 

A. Peart (purest white), Countess 
of Goefora) (outer colouring cin¬ 
namon, centre suffused gold), Deli- 
eata (soft pink, centre pale yellow), 

Mrs. Wilson Noble (lovelv pink- 
salmon), Fusilier (deep salmon or 
coral-pink), and Regulus (deep 
red, good type).—D. B. Crane. 

Striking Tufted Pansies 
(Violas) in the open.— “ Lexi¬ 
con ” will find it rather late now’ to 
strike cuttings of these beautiful 
hardy flowers outside and without 
the aid of a cold frame or some 

K rotection. Of course, this may 
e done in sheltered positions and 
borders with a warm aspect even 
now, but it would bo far better to 
requisition the assistance of a cold frame for 
the purpose. Although these flow r ers aro per¬ 
fectly hardv, withstanding severe frosts 
throughout the winter and quickly recovering 
from the check thus experienced, it is much 
better to afford the cuttings some slight pro¬ 
tection during the w inter. It is a great mistake 
to coddle the rooted cuttings, and on this 
account the frame-light should be dispensed 
with, and only placed on the frame in very 
severo weather when long continued. Many 
gardeners make the mistake of keeping the 
plants covered and close for some time, in this 
way encouraging aphis and other insect pests. 
Cuttings inserted now in some nice light and 
gritty compost, and kept fairly moist, will root 
readily enough, so that by the time the frosty 
weather is experienced the young plants are in 
a condition to take care of themselves if protec¬ 
tion from the cold, cutting winds is afforded. 
Most cuttings struck in the open are those 
intended for autumn planting, and to make 
plants of a useful size for planting, say about 
the 10th to 15th of Octooer, they should be 
propagated during July and August, selecting a 
shady position, which is essential at that season. 
Red Tea Rose for beds, etc. (J. T.). 
-Souvenir de Th^rese Levet is a grand dark 


more showy to plant a bed of one variety only 
than several, and a more uniform result is 
obtained. There is no yellow H.P. half so 
aluable for beds as the following yellows from 
other classes: Safrano, Isabella Sprunt, 
Gustave Regis, and Marie Van Houtte. 
Gabrielle Luizet is a grand pink bedder, but 
must be pegged down. Caroline Testout is a 
[rand pink that does not require pegging down, 
hie follow’ing H.P’s. are of very similar habit: 
A. K. Williams, A. Guinoisseau, Countess of 
Oxford, Duke of Wellington, E. Morel, F. 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, H. Schultheis, 
Lady A. Hill, Mme. V. Verdier, Mario Verdier, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Prince C. de Rohan, Queen 
of Bedders, S. M. Rodocanachi, and Baroness 
Rothschild. A few good H. Teas to go with 
these aro V. Folkestone, La France, G. Darling, 
Cannes la Coquette, and Gustave Regis. With 
exception of Baroness Rothschild these will all 
do well os standards. Red Gloire de Dijon is a 
very vigorous grower and free bloomer. 


ADAM’S NEEDLE (YUCCA GLORIOSA). 

This is one of the finest of all Yuccas, and the 
accompanying illustration wrell represents it in 



Yucca gloriosa in a Suffolk garden. From a photograph by 
the Rev. A. A1 lred, Worlingha n Rectory, Beccles. 


tiow’er. The flower-stem attains a considerable 
height, is much branched, and bears a splendid 
panicle of creamy-white flowers. A group of 
this Yucca is very handsome apart from the 
flowers, as the stiff, pointed foliage possesses 
much beauty. There are several varieties of it, 
such as Y. g. glaucescens, Y. g. maculata, etc. 


Crimson Tea for 
is one of the best 



■e de Sagan 
is much 


Chrysanthemum Barbara Forbes, 

—This is a lovely addition to the early-flower¬ 
ing Japanese varieties, and w r as exhibited W’ell 
at the Floral Committee of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society on September 23rd last. In 
proof of its earliness it was exhibited also on 
September 1st last, and there is little doubt it 
would have received a certificate then had there 
been three blooms, instead of two, as shown, to 
comply with the rules. Tho flower is a large 
white one, with long incurving florets of medium 
width, building up a blossom of slightly whorl¬ 
like form. Both in the appearance of the flower 
and in the character of its growth and foliage, 
it resembles the well-known varieties, Anna 
Hartshomeand Viscountess Hambledon, but is of 
value, coming into bloom quite three weeks 
before these two sorts. When fully grown the 
plant attains a height of about 4 feet. A first- 
class certificate was awarded Mr. W. G. Godfrey, 
Exmouth, for this new sort.—D. B. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The moist, muggy weather which prevails as I 
write has a marked effect upon the flower-buds 
of Chrysanthemums. They seem to push out 
from the leaves more rapidly than usual— many, 
indeed, are bursting, and in a few days will show 
the colours of their florets. When this condi¬ 
tion takes place it is unwise to leave such plants 
in the open air a moment longer. They will not 
be retarded thereby, and there is a danger in 
getting the opening buds too wet—a state of 
things that will certainly leave marks later on 
in decayed petals. Put these early sorts under 
cover in as cool a place as possible. 

The bulk may not be housed until the end of 
September. This is a time generally suitable to 
all localities. If it were safe, the plants not in 
a forward state are really better in the open air. 

I always note that the buds swell more freely 
assisted by dews and showers, but at the time 
named frosts are, of course, not uncommon. 
There is less danger from such in high positions 
than there is in low lying places; still, it is a 
good plan not to run any risks. 

Our greenhouses usually become somewhat 
dull by the end of September, and many subjects 
must perforce bo put in corners to make room 
for the Chrysanthemums. It is well to give the 
insides a thorough cleansing to dislodge insects, 
and also to obtain all possible light. The heat- 
ing apparatus should also be put in order, so 
that warmth may be applied if necessary. 

Housing-time gives us an opportunity to 
thoroughly deal with the plants in several ways. 
The pots may be cleaned ; we may apply sulphur 
in the powdered state on any specimen attacked 
with mildew. It is on the underneath portion 
of the leaves that a dusting is most needed, and 
cing each plant on its side this is got at 
readily. Green aphis can also be killed by a 
dusting with Tobacco-powder. Perhaps the 
better way to deal with this pest is by fumi¬ 
gating the greenhouse when all the plants are 
under cover; but this process is sometimes 
objectionable when the conservatory is attached 
to the dwelling. In such cases, then, use 
Tobacco-powder. The least objectionable agency 
in the way of fumigation is the vaporiser, and 
it is harmless to the leaves of plants, as well as 
most effective in ridding one of aphides. 

When Chrysanthemums are first placed under 
glass all available ventilation should be applied, 
even to the keeping open of doors, and for a-Jew 
days water may be almost entirely withheld 
from the roots. The plants appear to stand 
still for a time, owing to the change, but they 
soon get accustomed to their new conditions. In 
case of sunny dry weather at the time I would 
sprinkle water about the floor and among the pots, 
which will provent undue evaporat ion of the 
whilst the roots are in a rather dry state. If the 
plants be in a healthy state little white roots will 
soon ramble on the surface of the soil, and thus 
indicate that growth is moving. Then water 
may be given as required. As the blossoms 
advance it is necessary to have a dry atmos¬ 
phere, and we should water the plants in the 
early part of the day, so that there is a chance 
of the greenhouse becoming dry by night. 

Stimulants may be applied often and weak, 
and everything done to encourage surface- 
roots ; these tiny feeders are of gi eat assistance 
to the opening blooms. I would, however, 
advise caution in the use of sulphate of am¬ 
monia or nitrate of soda. These quick -acting 
salts have a beneficial effect in adding to the 
texture and colour of flowers, but are deadly if 
given to plants in strong doses. Do not sprinkle 
them on the surface of the soil in a dry state. 
The best way to apply such is to mix with 
liquid-manure or in clear water, no stronger 
than £ oz. to a gallon. Superfluous side-growths 
usually come in abundance after the plants are 
under glass ; these should be removed. W e 
may render some assistance to the opening 
blossoms by pulling out any decayed floret 
promptly, and thus save many an one from 
being spoiled. Another form of decay is 
damping. This comes first by tiny brown 
spots forming on the florets, and it w 
not easy to prevent further mischief if the 
disease is not taken in time. If the plants 
i are in good health and well rooted, there is 
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generally little to fear in the matter, except, 
perhaps, in the case of high-coloured kinds like 
W. Seward. 

Col. W. B. Smith is also a bad sort to keep 
free from the decay named. I would always 
keep them shaded from the sun. It is advisable, 
too, to shade all the blooms on sunny mornings 
for an hour or two. After a long and perhaps 
cold night the blooms and leaves will be covered 
with condensed moisture, and the action of the 
sun may therefore do some damage if the same 
are not previously dried by air or warmth. 
Whether tire-heat should be applied to the 

f reenhouse or not will depend upon tho weather, 
n some seasons it is not necessary —at least, for 
the purpose of keping out frost ; but on all dull 
days the pipes may ce warmed, and a little air 
l>e allowed in the structure at the same time. 
In the matter of ventilating generally I would 
reduce the amount of 
air advised when first 
the plants are put 
under glass as tl e 
flowers open; only 
always bear in mind 
that a stuffy atmos¬ 
phere is harmful, 
and also that cold 
draughts should be 
avoided. A dry, close 
temperature usually 
brings in its train a 
goodly army of insect 
pests, although Chrys¬ 
anthemums will open 
their flowers in a heat 
of, say, 60 degs. to 
70 degs. very quickly 
if it is desirable to 
bring forward any 
backward ones. It is 
the fantastic forms of 
some of the Japanese 
kinds which may need 
such assistance. The 
incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mum flowers reflex 
their petals in a great 
heat ; these, there¬ 
fore, may not be expe¬ 
rimented with, and I 
fancy we lose sub¬ 
stance in the florets 
in any case when 
more than a very 
small amount of fire- 
heat is used. 

The details I have 
mentioned in the fore¬ 
going notes are impor¬ 
tant in their effects 
upon the opening 
blossoms. By not re¬ 
garding them, flowers 
with an unfinished 
look may develop. 

This is very disap¬ 
pointing after the long 
months of patient 
labour that has been 
bestowed upon the 
Chrysanthemum 
plants, and when our 
hopes are highest in 
regard to a brilliant 
display. H. 8. 


of good size, freely produced on useful footstalks 
for cut flower purposes. Habit is all that one 
could desire, being a nice even and compact 
growth, the plant ultimately attaining a service¬ 
able size. From the la9t week in August and 
until the present date (September 16th) the 
plant has been a perfect picture, and greatly 
admired by all who have seen it. Massed in 
the hardy border, or a number in a bed of one 
variety, the display is strikingly effective.— 
D. B. C. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FOXGLOVES AND IRISES IN THE WILD 
GARDEN. 

White Foxgloves, though by reason of their 
grace of form and purity of colouring never 


xiphioides), blooming at the same period as the 
Foxglove, creates a pleasing contrast, especially 
if the bright blue or dark purple forms aro 
used. The Irises in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, though appearing white, are in reality 
of a deep blue tint. The broad falls of 
the flowers in question, their comparatively 
short stature and decided colouring being so 
dissimilar to the tall white spikes of the Fox¬ 
gloves—a variation in form and colour which 
adds much to the attractiveness of the picture, 
is attained. In many soils, especially such as 
are heavy and retentive, it will be found neces¬ 
sary to lift the Iris bulbs after growth has died 
down, planting them again in the late autumn. 
The Spanish Iris (I. Xiphion) requires the same 
treatment in this respect, and is, in many 
gardens, lost by being left undisturbed for a 
couple of years. There are soils, however, in 
which both of these 
Irises flourish and 
retain, or even in¬ 
crease, their beauty 
year after year. In 
such circumstances it 
would be, it is need¬ 
less to say, folly to 
interfere with them. 
In selecting Irises of 
the English and 
Spanish sections care 
should be taken 
that none but self- 
coloured varieties are 
purchased, the effect 
of tho striped or 
splashed flowers befog 
unsatisfactory ana 
irritating when com¬ 
pared with the broad, 
restful colour afforded 
by a breadth of self- 
hued blossoms. In 
English Irises the self 
colours are white, 
pale lavender (very 
beautiful), blue, dark 
purple, and purple- 
red. In the Spanish 
section whites may 
be included as well 
as blues, though both 
of these varieties 
have a yellow’ shade 
in tho falls. Of 
yellows there are 
many ranging from 
the faintest sulphur 
to deep orange. 

S. W. F. 


IS 


Irises, Foxgloves, and other hardy flowers with Ferns. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


Chrysanthemum Madame Jolivart. 

—A plant or two of this early-flowering Pompon 
in the hardy border at Trent Park Gardens, 
Herts, again confirms the value of this old 
variety as a suitable subject for the hardy 
flower garden. The colour is best described as 
blush - white, although, flowered under glass, 
the blossoms are pure white. This variety is 
very free-flowering, the blossoms being of a fair 
size. As regards habit, it is beautiful, dwarf, 
and branching. At the time of penning this note 
the plant is fully developed, and in the chaste 
character of its blossoms stands out conspicu¬ 
ously from the other occupants of the border.— 
D. B. C. 

Chrysanthemum Mr. Selley.— This 
beautiful Pompon is one of the prettiest of the 
early-flowering kinds. The raiser describes the 
colour as rosy-lilac, and of these two colours it is a 
bright and most pleasi^gshafo. Theflojtvets are 
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otherwise than effective in the flower garden, 
are to be seen only at their best when 
backed by abundant greenery. They flourish in 
semi-wildness whore Nature is allowed a freer 
sway than is advisable within the more orderly 
confines of the herbaceous border. Here they 
rear their snow r y spires, sometimes 8 feet and 
more in height, the purple-spotted throats of 
their w’hito bells attracting tlie burly humble 
bees that through the sunny June hours pursue 
their laborious harvesting amongst the pendent 
blossoms, the yellow-banded bodies unceasingly 
disappearing and emerging from sunrise to sun¬ 
set. Left to themselves, the Foxgloves seed 
freely, and before the approach of winter the 
seedlings, which, if none out the whito variety 
are grow n, come fairly true to colour, should be 
thinned out, those removed being planted in the 
reserve garden, from which vacancies can be 
filled in the early spring. The English Iris (I. 


How to obtain 
ood Tufted 
ansy cutting^- 

—To perpetuate the 
different varieties it 
is most desirable that 
only healthy stock 
should be selected, 
and this can only be 
brought about by 
treating highly - fed 
or exhausted plants 
in the following 
manner : All old 
growt hs should be 
cut back close to 
their base, in this way 
causing a number of strong and short-jointed 
little shoots to spring from the base of each 
plant. If these be removed with care it is very 
probable that each one will have a number of 
small rootlets attached, and, if these are dibbled 
in a cold frame, using a suitable compost for the 

purpose, they will in a very short time give 

evidence of root-action having taken place. It 

is well before cutting down the old plants to 
satisfy oneself that the variety is named cor¬ 
rectly, as so much depends upon each one being 
labelled by its proper name. Where it is 
impossible to obtain the use of a cold frame 
| until later, it is a good plan to insert the cut¬ 
tings in boxes. These should be quite 3 inches 
in depth, and of a fairly good size. When filled 
wdth cuttings place them in a genial position 
until they may be removed to some kind of 
artificial protection for the winter months.— 

c. 
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UNCOMMON BEDDING PLANTS. 

The introduction of Plumbago capensis into 
outdoor flower gardening is of comparatively 
recent date, but it has now' become a decided 
favourite, large plants on a dwarfer carpet pre¬ 
senting possibly the most effective display. Like 
specimen plants of Heliotrope, Fuchsias, and 


broad edging respectively to Centaurea ragusina 
and to a light-coloured Heliotrope. Although 
not particularly striking in appearance, the 
Cuphea makes an admirable carpet, and the 
bushy plants are simply covered with the pecu- 
liarly-snaped flow'ers. As a bed out of the 
ordinary run, unique and at once striking and 
effective, let me recommend a combination of 


the hot-water pipes through the cistern to wanu 
the w'ater. The staging should be about 3 feet 
from the ground, higher or low'er according to 
the kind of plants to be grow’n. The brickwork 
should be same height as side stages whatever 
that may be. In the stove the side lights need 
not open, but in the greenhouse they should. 
The best floor for a stove is cement or tile. Do 
not have it dead level, as it is uncomfortable to 



walk upon w 7 hen W’et, especially for ladies. 
Sufficient moisture can be obtained in the 
atmosphere without having pools of water on 
the floor. The builder would also advise you 
about removal of the house if you eventually 
have to remove. 

1527.— Bryophyllum calyclnnm.— This is a 
stove plant, native of India, and grown only for curiosity. 
Young; plants ore raised from the notches of the leaver, 
placed on the top of soil in moist heat. Any kind of soil 
suite them if made porous and the pots well drained. Th<- 
Howers are interesting, though seldom produced. Keep the 
plant comparatively dry in winter.—G. P. S. 

Ventilatingspan-roofedgreenhouse 

(J. S .).—The admission of air to greenhouse 

f >lants should be carried out on common-sense 
ines. The external atmosphere must be taken 
into consideration. No one would think of 
admitting air to any part of the house with the 
outside temperature below’ freezing-point. At 
all times of the year when air is needed, it 
should be admitted by opening the top venti¬ 
lators first, to allow the foul air to escape 
before the admission of fresh air. As long as 
the inside temperature of the greenhouse is not 
lower than 45 degs., fresh air will be an advan 
tage ; it is not wise to raise it above that point 
by the aid of fire-heat, except perhaps during 
the early part of winter, wdien the internal air 
is laden with moisture, owing to a continuous 
spell of foggy or damp weather, then a brisk 
heat in the hot-water pipes during the day, with 
the top ventilators on the south side fairly wide 
open, so that the vitiated air is driven out by 
the heat below', ami the atmosphere is rendered 
buoyant. At all times the ventilators on the 
south side should be opened in pieferenee to 
those on the north side, except when the preva 
lence of wind would positively make the opening 
of them dangerous not only to the roof itselt. 
but the plants below’. During summer when 
the weather is hot and the temperature of the 
house is high, say exceeding 60 degs., then the 
ventilators on both aides may be opened at the 
same time as well as those along the front. 
Finally, the air at night is beneficial to the plants 
in the autumn, if the temperature out-of-doors 
is above 40 degs. Air should be admitted from 
the top and not from the bottom so as to avoid 
a direct draught through the house. During tl e 


A bed of Petunias and Marguerites. From a photograph by Mr. W. F. Woiton, The Woodlands, 
Woodland-road, Clifton, Bristol. 


obelia cardinalisj 
;roups. If this is 

__„_ 0 _ be a very pleasing 

contrast, and may be specially recommended for 
‘ 1 3, a distant 

A very pleasing bed is that 


Pelargoniums, the Plumbago should get cool 
treatment from a month or six w r eeks prior to 
planting out. I renewed acquaintance the other 
day with an old friend in the shape of Coprosma 
Baueriana variegata, largo pyramids 6 feet in 
height and between 3 feet and 4 feet in diameter 
at the base. They were plunged in a largo bed 
which had been previously partially filled with a 
deeperimson Antirrhinum ; this was flowering re¬ 
markably well, and set offthe golden pyramids to 
admirable ad vantage. Humea elegans is an old 
favourite, and I remember very fine specimens in 
the flower garden twenty-five years ago. Lately, 
however, it seems to have declined in favour, 
possibly owing to the fact that a difficulty is 
often experienced in raising the plants. 
Thoroughly good seed that will come well is not 
easily obtainable. Late in the season, when the j 
long spikes of seed are sw'aying gently in the 
breeze, it is a very attractive plant. Occasion-1 
ally plants make a nice break to beds of dwarf 
Pelargoniums, only the latter must be kept well 
away from the Humeas that the bottom flower- 
spikes may have room to develop and be 
preserved intact. Seedling Humeas will now be 
nice little plants, and may be transferred singly 
to very small pots or pricked out into seed-pans 
or boxes, shifting again rather later in the 
season. It is not advisable to have the plants 
too large for wintering ; 4-inch, or at the most 
5-inch, pots will be quite large enough, and 
they can get the last shift with the approach 
of brighter days at the beginning of another 
season. When the small pots get well 
filled with roots it is advisable to give-weak 
liquid-manure twice a week, the Humea when 
fairly well established being a gross feeder. 
Writing of the Humea as a pot-plant in connec¬ 
tion with dwarfer subjects, reminds me that I 
have found two hardy plants—Statice latifolia 
and S. Gmelini—very acceptable for a similar 
purpose in connection with the darker Pansies, 
such as Mrs. Bellamy, Crimson King, or J. B. 
Ridding. The value of the Sea Lavenders in 
different styles of flower garden planting is 
becoming better known with each succeeding 
year ; they are, however, as yet uncommon 
bedding plants. I saw an old favourite the 
other day in Maurandya Barclayana, a very fine 


S lanted respectively 
one on a big scale 


a sloping lawn, w'hen there is, as a rule, 
view 

illustrated ; it consists of tl 
Marguerite, Petunias, an 
yellow Tagetes (Marigold), 
splendid hot-weather flowe 
enjoy drought. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


THE CABBAGE-LEAVED STATICE 
(STATICE BRASSIC/EFOLIA). 

I send you a photograph of Statice brassieje- 
folia grown by me from a cutting in fifteen 
months without any forcing whatever ; nothing 
but ordinary greenhouse treatment was given. 
Amateurs in want of a good specimen plant for 
exhibition could not possibly get a better one 
than this. I consider it to be by far the best 
kind for exhibition. The photograph is by. 
Mr. Duthie, .Cults.— Wm. Morgan, 

Dunmail. _____ 

%* This kind is not so commonly 
seen as some others , but it is of much 
interest. It was introduced from the rjMbii, 

Canary Islands in 1859 , and has MfeSRt 

purplish flowers .— Ed. 


Building green and stove- 
house (An Old Subscriber ).—We 
presume you intend to build a Bpan- 
roofed house. In that case the 
inside height of ridge should not be 
less than 8 feet. Less than this would 
limit considerably its utility. As the 

g reenhouse part of the house would 
e of more sendee to you than the 
stove part you should make the 
former 10 feet long, and the latter 
8 feet. Without you can incroase 
this to 10 feet also the west end 
would be best for stove, as it would 
suffer less from cold wind in the 
spring than if it were at the east 
end. A Loughboro’ boiler would no 
doubt answer well; 4-inch pipes in 
both housos would be economy; 
there is not so much difference in 
cost, and the extra heat surface from 
4-inch pipes would be a sav ing of fuel. 

Any horticultural builder who you employ 
advise you as to the quantity of piping, 
false economy to have too few pipos. 
they are too few in number they have to be 
made extra hot to give off the same amount of 
heat, and that means a greater consumption of 
fuel. A small cistern stood on the pipes would 
suffice for so small a stove. No occasion to run 


to the tiles that support the soil and allowed to 
droop over them, it blooms with wonderful 
profusion, and the colour is one not often met 
with in outdoor flowers. A similar position is 
just the place for Convolvulus tricolor in variety, 
a very beautiful annual, throwing blooms of soft 
and varied shades, and with a well-sustained 
flowering season. I should like, in passing, to 


Tiie Cabbage-leaved Statice (S. brasaicaefolia). From a 
photograph by Mr. Duthie, Cults. 


winter a little air might with advantage he 
admitted by the southern top ventilators if the 
external temperature is above 40 degs., closing 
the house with a falling temperature outside 
During the winter, the side ventilators ought 
not to be opened, except during a spell of excep¬ 
tionally bright weather, then an inch or two 
w’ould not hurt. 
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Total, 261 

I.AV. 


feet.—W m. S. McKin 


ROSES, 


I have a bulb of Lilium auratum that 
igle stem, and not one 
but 14 of them 
rather 

up in the usual way 


Roses from cuttings. —Generally speak¬ 
ing, Rose cuttings are best taken early in the 
autumn before the sap has gone down and the 
leaves fall. Ripe shoots of the year may be cut 
into lengths of four or five eves, and planted in 
a sheltered bed. The ground should be in good 
condition, like that of a well-cultivated kitchen 
garden, and should receive a top-dressing of 
sand, which should be hoed and raked in. 
Tread the ground firmly, and then open little 
trenches and plant the cuttings 6 inches apart, 
and with the third bud from the bottom just 
under the soil. They should not be allowed to 
tiower next season, and the tips of the shoots 
may be pinched out if they grow too freely. 
By the following autumn they will be fit to 
move. Spring prunings require more care 
to make into plants. These should be taken 
when the sap has just begun to move. They 
should be cut clean through, with a horizontal 
cut just under the point where a leaf fell off in 
the autumn ; the shoot should be split for 
$ inch or so upward from the bottom in the 
same way as Pink-pipings are often prepared. 
They should then be planted in firm soil in a 
sunny place, and tho ground must be kept 
moderately moist. The cuttings should be 
strong ones, and should be planted with three 
buds at least under the ground level, and the 
fourth bud just at the surface. If well treated 
and the season is favourable all will make good 
plants. They should remain two seasons where 
they are struck, and should be placed a foot or 
so apart to begin with. Spring cuttings aro 
usually described as useless, but sometimes I 
have Reen them do well.—B. 

Pruning Roses. -Last November I put 
in a number of dwarf Tea Roses. They have 
not given many blooms, but each plant has made 
three or four fine rods, which I pegged down 
early in August. Will it weaken the trees to 
leave these rods for next years blooming, or 
must they be pruned back in the spring ?— 
St. Jean df. Lrz. 

*** By no means should the growths you 
have pegged down be cut off next spring. If 
you do so it will simply be cutting away your 
future blo>ms. We might have given you 


0 mooms on a sm^ 
ned. It had 64 buds, 

. Tho growth has been to 
lar. The stem came i t ' 
was 15 inches high, then it got quite flat, 
ho portion where the buds came is about 
les wide. It is well clothed in foliage on 


R086S. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES 


Progress of the National Chrysan 
themum Society.— The N.C.S. now num 
bers, according to a recent statement, some 
eight hundred and forty members, and, judging 
by the rate at which new members are being 
introduced, there is yet a prospect of one 
thousand members being enrolled before the 
Jubilee Exhibition. At the last committee 
meeting forty-two new members were elected, 
including two fellows. Since the date of the 
annual meeting there have now been elected 
one hundred and twenty-five ordinary members 
and twenty-six societies affiliated. The small 
subscription has much to do with this result, 
the society’s ticket of membership entitling the 
owner to view some four shows, and also attend 


Luculia gratistima. 


National records.— At the last meeting 
of the committee of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, among other interesting facts 
mentioned, the secretary stated that they were 
just about finishing their present minute-book. 
He also stated that there was now’ a continuous 
record of the society’s work since 1861, a period 
extending over thirty-five years. There had 
been still earlier records, but it was thought 
that these had been unfortunately lost through 
fire. In view’ of the approaching jubilee 
celebration of the N.C.S. these facts were 
extremely interesting, as showing the great 


Camomiles (Granville Johnson 
Camomiles early in spring, and tread wcl 
make them firm. 


— Transplant 
in, or otherwise 


w was SWDif than in 
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years. There are fewer varieties, which is 
something to be thankful for, and regard is paid 
to quality. Ribston Pippin, Bramley Seedling, 
and Lane’s Prince Albert were well shown too. 


TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS) AND 
CHANGE OF SOIL. 

At the recent Pansy conference in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, several 
growers expressed their opinion that the loss of 
many of their plants must be attributed to 
planting in tho same soil during successive 
seasons. One grower attributed the failure of 
two-thirds of his plants to the fact that he could 
not change the soil of his garden. During the 
past season questions have been asked repeatedly, 
and from all parts of the country, “ What is the 
cause of my Pansies withering and dying?” In 
some instances the cause of the mischief has been 
traced to the depredations of the wireworm or 
leather-jacket grub, a large number of these 
insects often remaining in the garden soil through 
want of a proper preparation of that part of the 
garden. But there have been a large number of 
easesin which apparently perfectly healthy plants 
have withered and died without apparent cause. 
There is little doubt that this is the result of 
planting in the same soil year after year, in 
which case the garden soil becomes what is 
known to many growers as “ Pansy sick.” The 
only remedy which has been suggested so far 
has been the removal of the soil from the beds 
and borders, replacing it with other of a rich 
and lasting character. This may seem an 
extreme measure to some, yet, when one 
considers the beauty of the Tufted Pansy, 
together with the continuous display of colour 
from the early spring until the autumn is well 
advanced, surely the renewing of the garden 
soil becomes a matter that may be comparatively 
easily overcome. In most gardens there is gene¬ 
rally a collection of compost resulting from 
accumulations sometimes extending over many 
months. This material, if incorporated with 
some fresh loam and well-decayed manure, using 
'or preference cow-manure which has been 
stacked for a long period, with the addition of 
coarse sand, should make an ideal compost for 
the purpose, and well repay one for the troublo 
and expense to which the grower is put to. 

To avoid this trouble and expense it may be 
well to plant different beds and borders with 
this useful subject each season, so that a change 
may be given. Mr. C. Jordan, superintendent 
of Regent’s-park, stated at the conference that 
the roots of the Pansy monopolise and use the 
surface, and exhibited a growing plant in 
explanation of it. This, he said, was a good 
argument against planting twice consecutively 
in the same soil, and also showed the need of a 
thoroughly good fertiliser that would return to 
the soil more than the Pansy took out of it. He 
also states that there was room for a good con¬ 
centrated manure for this purpose. These 
remarks only tend to prove how' exhausting to 
the soil is a bed of Pansies, and the need there 
is for incorporating something of a highly 
nutritious character in the beds as occasion 
offers. 

Too much emphasis cannot well be placed 
upon the importance of a proper preparation 
of the bed ; and this is a very easy matter if it 
is proposed to plant out in the early spring. As 
soon as possible in the autumn, that part of the 
garden intended for their reception should be 
dug over, incorporating some well-decayed 
manure, and leaving it in a very rough state. 
By these means the action of the frost all 
through the wintor tends to sw'eeten it, at the 
same time ridding it of insect pests, w’hich 
might otherwise become troublesome. Early in 
the spring a dusting over the surface of salt, 
soot, or lime would be useful in many ways. 
Prior to planting out, the rough lumps should be 
broken and the soil lightly forked over, not 
deeply dug. Attention to these details often 
avoids failure. 


A curious Dahlia.— Herewith I send a Dahlia, with 
three flowers joined into one, and on one .stem. Is not 
this a very unusual growth ¥—W. J. Mullrtt. 

\* Curiou$, but not unusual. 


Tufted Pansy Endymlon.— This variety was 
certificated by the Viola Conference. It has all the good 
qualities of Lemon Queen and much of the colour of A. J. 
Kowberry. All Pansy-growers should add it to their 
collections. It is considered one of the best of this year's 
novelties. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 



GARDEN POSTS. 

THE ROSE GALL-FLY (RHODITES 
ROS.E). 

One may often notice on the young shoots and 
leaves of Roses and Briers—but particularly on 
the latter—curious Mossy-looking tufts or balls. 
These are commonly known as bedeguars, and 
they were, like many other curious and peculiar 
substances, pounded up and used in medicine 
many years ago. I do not know what the 
bedeguar’s medicinal virtues w r ere supposed to 
be, but, at any rate, it was much less repulsive 
than many other ingredients of which doses 
w'ere compounded, and w r as probably quite as 
efficacious. The Moss-like galls are formed by 
the grubs of the Rose gall-fly. It is seldom 
that Roses are infested by these galls to such an 
extent as to injure them, but it is alw'ays well 
to destroy them, so as to prevent this insect 
increasing in numbers to such an extent 
as to become really a pest, as the marble 
galls have, which thirty years ago w'ere quite 
rare. The galls on the shoots are so con¬ 
spicuous that they can hardly be overlooked, 


THE ROSE GALL-FLY. 

Fig. 1, Galls on Rose stem and leaf; Fig. 2, Filaments 
from ditto ; Fig. 3, Grub of Rose gall-fly ; Fig. 4, 
Rose gall-fly ; Fig. 5, Side view of body of ditto. 


but those on the underside of the mid¬ 
ribs of the leaves are by no means so much 
in evidence. The best way of destroying this 
insect is to cut off the galls early in the summer. 
During these months they may be throwm aw'ay 
anywhere, but later in the season they should be 
burnt, for when the grubs have become 
chrysalides it does not matter to the insects 
whether the galls are attached to the bushes or 
not—the flies will come to perfection wherever 
they are. The gall-flies emerge from the galls 
in the spring, and they soon set about puncturing 
the stems or leaf stalks of Roses. In each 
puncture they deposit an egg. As soon as the 
grubs are hatched they begin to feed on the 
juices of the plant by w'hich they are surrounded, 
and the action of this drawing off of the sap 
causes an unhealthy growth of tne plant, w'hich 
forms a comparatively hard gall round the 
grubs, covered with coarse branched hairs. 
Why the presence of the grubs should 
cause such an extraordinary growth, so unlike 
any part of a Rose bush, is at present a mystery. 
The formation of some galls, like the marble 
gall9 on the Oak, is more intelligible ; the juices 
of the plant flowing over the grubs form a round 
covering to them. These galls or bedeguars are 
very pretty objects of a pale green colour, tinged 
with red in places. When young they are soft, 


but become quite hard when they leave off 
growing. Tho large galls are 2 inches or 3 inches 
in diameter, and contain a number of cells ; but 
the little ones, such as are shown on the midrib 
of the leaf (Fig. 1) only 1 inch. Each cell holds 
a maggot. When full fed the maggot becomes 
a chrysalis, from which tho gall-flies emerge 
during the following spring. Anyone trying to 
rear the gall-flies may be surprised to find two 
very different looking insects produced—one, 
the gall-fly, very soberly coloured ; the others, 
with bright metallic colours, are parasites whose 
grubs feed on those of the gall-fly, and to 
a large extent keep the latter insect from 
becoming very abundant. The Rose gall-fly 
(Fig. 4) is about $ of an inch long, and measures 
4-lOths of an inch across the wings. The head and 
forebody are black ; the body (Fig. 5) and legs 
are reddish-yellow, the former Being rather 
darker towards the tips; on the underside is 
the ovipositor (the instrument with which the 
insect pierces the plant and lays its eggs). The 
grubs (Fig. 3) are about 1-lOth of an inch in 
length, and are smooth and shining, with well- 
deli ned joints; they are quite white, with 
reddish-brown jaws. There is another kind of 
gall, a smooth, round one, about J of an inch in 
diameter, which is sometimes found on the 
underside of Roses ; this is made by another 
gall-fly. _ G. S. S. 

Garden infested with grubs (J. T. 

Dickinson ).— The grubs you sent are the 
caterpillars of the dust-moth (Agrotis segetum). 
They are very difficult to destroy. Soft-soap 
and paraffin-oil will kill them if it can be made 
to reach them ; watering freely with soapy 
water will bring them to the surface, when they 
may be collected. Turning up the ground to the 
depth of 3 inches where it is expected they are 
is the most practical way of dealing with them. 


ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossum grande (A Novice, 

Cheshire ).—As you have been so successful in 
growing and blooming the beautiful Odonto- 

S lossuin grande for so many years, you cannot 
o better than continue with the same kind of 
treatment. The present is its proper season for 
flowering, and abundance of water should be 
afforded to the plants at the root until the new 
growth is fully completed, when, in order to 
prevent the plants commencing to grow again 
before their proper time, they should be kept 
rather drier at the root, but not so dry as to 
cause the bulbs to shrivel. At the same time— 
that is, while the plants are at rest—they would 
l>e greatly benefited by a slightly lower tem¬ 
perature. 

Vanda coerulea (Jno. Wilson ).—In answer to your 
inquiry re Vanda cocrulea, the air is admitted through the 
ordinary front upright sashes, hung on hinges, but only in 
close proximity to plants of this particular species. Air is 
also afforded to the other inmates of the house through 
the top and bottom ventilators. 


BEES. 

Toads and Bees (A. Ashby ).—Toads will 
watch Bees returning to their hives, and snap 
them up as they alight at the entrance. They 
will also lurk upon the ground in front of the 
hive in rough weather, and consume the unfor¬ 
tunate Bees that are blown down, being unable 
to pitch upon the alighting-board. You should 
devise some means for keeping the toads off your 
hive-board. A strip of wire-netting of small 
mesh would probably answer the purpose. The 
honey-extractor should be used in warm w'eather 
or be placed in a warm loom, and the combs be 
operated upon immediately upon their removal 
from the hive. Two combs at a time should be 
extracted, as they balance each other, and the 
machine will w'ork more steadily. Heather 
honey is at all times difficult to extract, and is 
usually pressed from the combs, a honey scrcw- 
press being used where a large quantity of 
Heather honey has to be dealt with, w’hich 
squeezes out every drop of honey in a clear 
condition, retaining the wax and pollen in the 
press cloths. 

Preparing frame-hive for travelUng 

\ (Novice). —In sending Bees by rail it is very 
necessary to ^undance of ventilation in 
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the hive, and to so fix the frames that there may 
be no chance of their being displaced. The best 
way of securing the frames is to fix a kind of 
raok to the floor-board, or sticks £ inch thick by 
| inch wide may be inserted between the frames 
and the sides of the hive, first putting two sticks 
in the corners of the hive, then a frame against 
these, then two more sticks and another frame, 
till all the combs are in. The last two sticks 
should be slightly wedge-shaped, and be driven 
in hard that the frames may be fixed so tightly 
that they will not move however roughly 
handled. A sheet of perforated zinc should take 
the place of the quilts, over the frames, and be 
carefully secured by tacks, while a narrow strip 
of the same is fixed over the entrance of the 
hive. New combs are too brittle to travel with 
safety, but old and tough combs are pretty safe 
when the above precautions are used. The 
value of the hive, Bees, and stores would be 
from 25s. to 35s. if in good condition for 
wintering. 


bulbs fob oorrhspondbnts. 


Questions.— Querist and answers ore inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if c or respo n dents follow the ruiee 
here laid down for their guidance, AU eommunicationt 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don . Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address o 1 the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately 'ollowing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception cj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
obliife us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
once. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in whioh they appeared. 


1824. —Dyeinff Grasses.—Will you please tell me 
bow to colour Pampas Grass red and green r—M oxa. 

1825. — Dwarf flowering shrubs.— Would you 
kindly tell me of a few flowering shrubs that would be 
dwarf and busby (evergreen)?— Am atkir. 

1826. — Dahlias for exhibition.— Would you tell 
me about the following variety of plants? I want large, 
well-formed blooms for exhibition. Let me know through 
Gardening the names of the best six Pompon, Show. 
Single, and Cactus Dahlias, and the best type of Gladioli 
to bloom well the last week in August ?—H. B. O. 


To the following queries brief replies am gums, 
but readers are Invited to give further answers 
should they be able to off* additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

1827.— Filling up space in hedge (C. J.).— Plant 
the Myrobella or Cherry Plum. 

1828 —Tulip for edging (D. P. Williams).— Tulip 
Blanc Borde Pourpre will be suitable for an edging. 

1829. —Campanula nobllls (A. F. £.).—This does 
not have scarlet flowers. It can be obtained at any goed 
nursery. 

1830. —Plums for hedges (K. Turner).— It is the 
Myrobella or Myrobalan Plum (P run us Myrobalana) that 
you want. 

1331.— Fixing boiler (MercantUc\—Ke we do not 
know the boiler we cannot give a correct reply. Some local 
man would advise you. 

1832.— Out ting back Southernwood ( Cigale ).— 
Cut back the bushes of Southernwood in spring. If cut 
back now it may let in the frost, and the plants die. 

1833 —Destroying earth-worms (F. R. 8) — 
Give the ground a good dressing of lime. Apply it on the 
surface and fork it in after the alterations nave been 
completed. 

1831. —Hen-dung (A maieur).— This in moderate quan¬ 
tities is good for almost anything; but it is of a hot 
nature, and is better adapted for cold soils than those 
of a hot nature. 

1835. — Double Roman Narclssl-roots (P. C. N.y. 
—The roots showing above the soil is no detriment to the 
bulbe. If space admits cover the roots with a thin layer 
of rich compost. 

1836. — Trumpet-shaped Lillee, etc. (Agrieola). 
—Lilium longiflorum and its varieties are trumpet-shaped 
Lilies. The Martagon Lily is a very distinct species, of 
which there are many varieties. 

1837. — Keeping Begonia-tubers (J. G.).— The 
frame in front of the greenhouse will do well for the 
Begonias. YouBeem to understand their requirements. 
Use as little flre-heat as will keep them safe. 

1838. —Coleus from cuttings ( Queen Mab\— 
Coleuses may be propagated from cuttings any time 
during spring and summer. ^-To^ winter the plants safely 
they should nave a tempers| art not muct un< ^rjeH«s. I 


1839. —Ceylon flower-seeds (Atbert Taptow ).— 
Sow the Ceylon-eeeds in the hotbed in February, and grow 
on in heat till the summer is advancing. They will then 
do In the greenhouse, or outside in a sheltered place for 
summer. 

1840. —Ixlollrlon Pallasl (Sunfiotcer ).—This wants 
an open, dry spot, such as a sunny border. The soil must 
be loamy, nch, and the young growth when it appears 
protected with a hand-light. Place a handful of sand 
around each bulb when planting. 

1811. —Ripe Tomatoes splitting (Stand Fast).— 
The splitting of Tomatoes is very common this season, and 
is due to tne heavy rains after hot, dry weather. The 
skins of the Tomatoes were contracted by the drought and 
could not yield fnst enough, and bo burst. 

1812. —Use of decayed lawn-mowings (L. G). 

—Decayed lawn-mowings, mixed with farmyard-manure, 
decayed vegetable-refuse, or even wood-ashes, would 
prove beneficial on light land, but not quite to the same 
extent as they would on heavy, retentive soil. 

1843. — Japan Wind-flowers (Admirer). — We 
know only the species (A. japonica), rose, the beautiful 
pure white kind, and the semi-double Lady Ardilaun. 
The species varies in its rose shades, but there is no 
violet kind. The above are very lovely flowers. 

1844. —Building greenhouse (E. if. )—Certainly 
you can build a greenhouse so as to be a tenant’s fixture. 
If not permanently attached to the freehold, a course of 
bricks, not laid in mortar, merely to keep the wood ofF the 
ground, will not enable the landlord to make a claim. 

1815. —Grass over grave (Lake).—Aa the space is so 
small we should recommend a bit of good turf in preference 
to seed4. But if weds are sown get a small quantity of the 
finest Grass-seed. Tell the seedsman what it is required 
for. Make the soil good, and row in March or early in 
April 

1816. —Climbing plants for house (H.) —Plant 
Ivy Madeirensis variegata. This has broad, handsome 
foliage, and generally grows well. Break up and improve 
the gTound. If you would rather have a green-leaved 
plant. Emerald Gem Ivy would do, and may be kept to any 
height. 

1847.—Spanish Irises (Elmore).— These are easily 
grown in pots, and hear a gentle forcing, say a tem¬ 
perature of 50 dega. Pot up the roots at once in any 
sweet garden soil, and stand them in a cold frame free 
from frost, bringing them into the greenhouse after 
Christmas. 

1818. —Lawn (Sestor).— It will do the Grass no harm 
to run the scythe over the lawn now, and to take off the 
long ends. That might have been done before. If the 
Grasses are thin a little top-dressing of wood-ashes, mixed 
with a small quantity of bone-meal, will be beneficial, 
or the wood-ashes alone will be a great help. 

1819. —Parsnips cankered (R. Eggleston).— Your 
only plan is too sow seed in a drier part of the garden. 
Give the land a good dressing of wood-ashes or burnt 
refuse of any kind before sowing, placing material on sus- 
face before drawing drills. Give lime freely when digging 
land in winter. Your land is deficient of lime, and 
probably wet or badly drained. 

1850. —Honeysuckle for cottage porch (C. s.) 
—The Dutch Honeysuckle is a strong, free grower, and 
suitable for covering porch. If more variety is wanted, 
add flexuosa and the Scarlet Trumpet. Gloire de Dijon, 
W. A. Richardson, R6ve d'Or, Heine Marie Henriette, 
L’Id4al, and Bouquet d‘Or will do on east wall. MarAchal 
Niel and Lamarque may be planted on south walL 

1851. —Forcing double-white Pheasant's-eye 
Narcissus (E. G.). — Pheasant-eye Narcissi may be 
induced to flower Bomewhat earlier by giving a little 
artificial warmth, say a temperature of 60 degs., but they 
will not stand rapid forcing. The double white Narcissus 
is still more impatient of fire-he&t. The Polyanthus 
varieties, like Soliel d’or and Grand Monarque, force very 
easily. 

1852. -Nut-tree not fruiting (A. T.).— You will 
probably get fruits on your Nut-tree next season, but you 
must bear in mind that without catkins fruit is out of the 
question, so that in pruning, thinning is be*t, leaving a 
fair quantity of the catkins. We do not advise severe 
pruning now. You may thin out and cut back more next 
March, as then you will see if the catkins are male or 
female. 

1853. — Oil-stove unsatisfactory (j. G. Alex¬ 
ander).—Lamps or stoves for warming greenhouses should 
be trimmed every day and filled up with oil. Set them on 
something elevated ; the greenhouse floor is often damp, 
though we do not quite see how this should affect it. We 
rather think the failure must be owing to some error in 
attention, especially when the oil-stove is supposed to 
burn all night. 

1854. —Seedling Gloxinias (T. W. Stanford).—It 
the plants are very strong and healthy you may be able to 
keep them moving by shifting on and growing in a warm 
position in the stove. But unless they are in this condition 
it will be better to gradually dry them off and start again 
in the spring. The Utter, probably, would be the most 
useful course, though the former if the plants are strong 
may give a few early blooms. 

1855. —Salvia argentea (A. Ashby). — 8alvia 
argentea should be hardy in Sussex, but to make safeafew 
evergreen branches may be stuck in the ground near it 
Eccreinocarpus is quite hardy. We have known it cut 
down in severe winters, but it generally breaks again from 
the bottom. The character of the weather may be held 
accountable for some of the vagaries of Dahlias, and earwigs 
have done a good deal of damage. 

1856. —Making bowling-green (A. Bowler).— 
A bowling-green should be perfectly level; and the first 
thing after the turf is pared off is to put in level stumpe 
all over the green to be re-made. Any good workman can 
do this, and work up a perfectly true surface ; and then 
the turf should be laid down and thoroughly rolled with a 
heavy roller. The rolling to be repeated at intervals in 
open weather during the winter ana spring. 

1857. —Spiraea japonica (Finchinafield). —Pot np 
the Spiroas as soon as the growth is ripe. Propagate 
bedding Begonias from seeds and cuttings In spring! The 
leaves will form tubers tn heat in spring. If Homan 
Hyacinths were not later than first week In September 


they will be in flower at Christmas with only moderate 
forcing. They ought to be ready to move to greenhouse 
now. Other Hyacinths will take longer. The single 
varieties force best. Prune the Roses now if the green¬ 
house is heated. Leave the strong shoots a good length, 
but thin out weak wood. Humea elegans may be 
kept well in a night temperature between 40 degs. and 
50 degs. 

1858. — Fungoid growth on Wistaria (G.) —If 
it is a fungoid growth, make a strong lime and sulphur 
wash. Have it as thick as paint, end apply it with a brush. 
Mix a little soft-soap and clay with it to make it adhere. 
Probably the stem has been injured. It may be necessary 
to dress the place with a sharp knife, and apply a plaster 
of old cow-manure, sulphur, and lime to keep out tne air 
and encourage the formation of new bark. 

1859. — Mignonette dying (G.V—in some Eoil 
Mignonette is difficult to deal with. Drees the ground 
with soot and salt during the winter, and if heavy, add a 
little old plaster. Make the bed firm before sowing, and 
when the plants show flower, water with soot-water. In 
usinu salt, not more than 1 lb. per square yard should be 
used. Gas-lime, to the extent of 1 lb. per square yard, may 
be used with advantage where insects are troublesome. 

1860. — Cutting back Antirrhinums, etc 

(Cigale). —Certainly, you may cut back Antirrhinums 
with advantage, either now or in spring. Catananche 
ccerulea is a perennial. Pentstemons are not under all 
conditions and circumstances absolutely hardy, though 
they often pass through the winter safely without protec¬ 
tion. Campanula pyramidal is is hardy in most places, 
though commonly grown in pots and wintered in cold 
frames. 

1861. — Potting Ixor&S (W. H.) —Ixoraa require a 
warm house—not less than 65 degs. at night—to do them 
welL If the plants are very much pot-hound we should 
give them a small shift now, and then shift again early 
next summer—if you want to make them ft to speci¬ 
mens quickly. If you have some really good turfy loam, 
you may pot in equal parts turfy loam and good peat, 
with a little good leaf-mould, and sand enough to keep the 
soil open and sweet. 

1862. — Treatment of garden soil (Surrey Ama¬ 
teur). —Your proposal to bring bottom spit to topis wrong. 
You would dobetter to keep it at bottom though double dig, 
and place food between the two spits, or incorporate with 
lower one. Turn all up as rough as possible, and the 
weather will do much to improve it. Potatoes Windsor 
Castle, 8yon House Prolific, or Triumph would do well. 
The food you mention would be very good, but omit the 
common salt on heavy clay. 

1863. — Outdoor Vine for leafage (Susan and 
Amy).—If the Vine is required for foliage only, Yitis 
purpurea is very handsome, or the Parsley-leaved Vine, a 
fine cut-leaved variety. For both fruit and foliage on a 
south or west aspect, Chaaselas Vibert and the Muscadine 
are good. You would do well to plant next March, and 
the soil should be good turfy loam, but we have seen 
excellent growth in ordinary garden soil, with plenty of 
food given, and bone-meal mixed with it. 

1864. — Cutting White Raspberry - canes 
(Bra* Side, Waddon-road).— In cutting Raspberry-canes 
you must thin out weak ones and retain the strong, leaving 
three or more at a stool. Do the work at once. It is the 
old fruiting ones you must cut out with weakest new 
growth. You cannot strike shoots, but you may get plants 
by lifting side-shoots with roots. It is the strongest new 
canes which must be left for fruit next year, not trans¬ 
planted. Take Rose-Bhoots now to strike. 

1865 — Mealy-bug on Vines (E. N., Surrey ).—You 
cannot do much in the way of cleansing with ripe fruit 
hanging, except by dropping a brush in strong Gishurtt, 
and touching the bugs where visible. Wnen clear, 
syringe with Giahurst at pruning-time, scrub the rods 
with strong soft-soap, then paint all over with Giahurst, 
sulphur, and clay, and next summer keep a sharp look¬ 
out for the pest. When one is seen, destroy. 

1866. —Begonias, Lilies, etc-, in winter (An 
Amateur).—bo not place the plants in the cellar in a green 
state. Get them ripened a bit first, even if exposed to a 
degree or two of frost. And before placing them away 
cut them back bo as to remove all the soft growth. The 
plants will break strongly from the bottom. A perfectly 
dark cellar is not the best possible place, but it will keep 
such things all right. Better prune back now and dis¬ 
continue watering to harden and ripen growth. 

1867. — Fast-growing evergreen - tree for 
light soil (JR. A.).—Thuja Lobbi is sometimes con¬ 
founded with Thuja gigantea. The latter, when true, is 
better than Lobbi to plant for a screen. Thujopsis borealis 
is about equal to T. gigantea, and either would be suitable. 
If purchased from a nursery, where the trees are fre¬ 
quently transplanted, there is scarcely any limit to the 
size which may be moved safely, only, of course, size has 
to be paid for. 

1868. —Sowing Gladiolus-seed (Ultima Thule).— 
Sow the Gladiolus-seeds in March. Prepare a bed of good 
soil and sow thinly in shallow drills in the same way as 
Beet-seeds are sown. Many of them will flower second or 
third seasons. Prince Camille de Rohan is a good dark 
Rose. Charles Lefebvre and Sultan of Zanzibar are also 
good Roses. It is difficult to get good Potatoes from pure 
sand, bub such sorts as Beauty of Hebron and White 
Elephant would be likely to do well, with Magnum Bonum 
for late use. 

i860.— Treatment of Auriculae (Amateur).— 
Sow Auriculas in pans or boxes in equal parts loam and 
leaf-mould, and some sand. As the season is now so far ad¬ 
vanced wait till February and sow in gentle heat. Auricula- 
seeds often germinate very irregularly. 8ome may start 
in a month or so, and others may come off in a straggling 
manner for a year afterwards, therefore do not empty out 
the pans till all the seeds have had a chance. The common 
kinas may be planted in beds or borders. They will not 
stand hot sunshine. 

1870. — Treatment of double - flowered 
Begonias (F. Wilkinson).— When double Begonias 
cease to bloom and lose colour gradually, withhold water 
until the growth is quite ripe and comes away from the 
crowns. Then store away in a cool place, either in the 
pots, or taken out and packed in sand. Keep them quite 
oool, but must not be exposed t& frost. WQ1 keep In a 
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dry cellar, or laid on their sides under the stage in a cool 
greenhouse. May be well grown in good loam of a turfy 
character, mixed with one-fourth leaf-mould, and one- 
eighth old cow-dung, and enough coarse sand to keep it 
open. They will grow either in shade or sunshine if well 
cared for, but too much shade will make the growth 
weakly. The best thing to do with weakly plants is to 
plant them out in a bed of good soil in summer, and give 
plenty of water. 

1871. — Fuehst&s for exhibition (P. T. C.y— To 
get fine plants strike as early in new year as possible, and 
grow in rich soil in warmth and moisture. But to get 
plants of the size you name we would advise growing on 
voung plants struck this summer, give a slight rest in 
November and December, and then encourage free growth. 
Single varieties flower best, and also grow more freely. 
Ballet Girl, Lord Wolseley, Cannell’s Gem, Bride, and 
Maud are all good. You will do well to read “ Week’s 
Work ” as to culture. 

1872. —Calceolarias from seed (Be ).—There must 
be something wrong in the treatment. Calceolarias 
want a cool position. A cold frame on the north side of a 
wall or fence is the best place during summer and until 
frost is expected, then to be taken to a cool greenhouse, 
where the frost is only just kept out. Again, the soil must 
not be close and heavy. Equal parts good loam and leaf- 
mould, with some sand to keep it open, will be suitable. 
With the last shift a little artificial manure may be mixed. 
Sometimes insects eat off the young plants. 

1873. — Pear fruit poor o J. C. Layton).— Root-prune 
your Pear-tree at once. Get out a trench 1 yard from 
stem, 18 inches or 2 feet wide, and as deep down as the 
roots go. Cut clear all strong roots and get well under 
tree, an! cut roots which go straight down. Then fill in 
the trench with better soil, and add burnt refuse or old 
mortar rubble (not manures). This will give you better 
fruit. At any rate it is worth trying. You will soon see 
next year by results. Your tree roots are in a poor soil, 
but you give us no idea as to soil or age of tree. 

1374 Culture of Aubergines (Fleming ).—'The 
Aubergine is the same as Uic Egg-plant, edible, and largely 
used for soups on the continent. Sow seed in heat, pot off 
into 00 pots singly, and cither pot on again when ready, 
or plant out on a warm border at the end of May, and feed 
freely during growth 8tako and water overhead daily, as 
in hot weather they are infested by red-spider if they 
suffer from drought. We have grown them well treated 
like Vegetable Marrows on a warm bed of manure at 
starting, but they are most ornamental as pot plants. 

1375.— Mildew on Vine (A. S. B .).—Mildew will 
come again next year. It must be got nd of now if the 
fruit is cleared off. Syringe the Vine with a solution of 
sulphur, say 1 lb. of fine sulphur to 3 gallons of tepid 
water, well mixed. When pruned paint the rods with J lb. 
sulphur, Jib. Gishurst Compound, with sufficient water and 
clay to make a thick paint. Thoroughly wash wood-work, 
ana, if possible, lime-wash walls, adding a portion of 
sulphur to the wash. Mildew is caused by excessive mois¬ 
ture, a low temperature, and often draughts or bad venti¬ 
lation. 

1370.— Pruning standard Apple and Pear- 
trees {Bunny ).—There is no harm in pruning at the time 
you name, but if you cut very hard it is safer to wait till 
leaves have fallen. In your case, you oould, with advan¬ 
tage, cut back to admit light and air, but we think you 
would get better results by severely thinning out thick 
wood, cross branches, and bare stems in preference to 
complete topping down to one level. By following the latter 
you encourage a forest of weak shoots and cut away all 
your fruit-buds. If thinned, you save a good portion.of 
the latter. 

1877. — Weedy lawn (Tennis-lawn ).—At this time 
of the year worm-casts are most prevalent on lawns, 
especially during wet weather. Constant brushing and 
rolling is the best remedy. If they arc unusually thick in 
your case, a soaking with lime-water would get rid of some 
of the worms. Much of the weed you arc troubled with 
might be got rid of by thoroughly* raking the surface in 
"February, choosing a dry day, and sowing the first week 
in April renovating lawn Grass-seed, at the rate of 25 lb. to 
the acre, scattering over the lawn some finely-sifted soil, 
afterwards rolling the whole quite firmly. 

1878. — Peach and Nectarine-trees (E. A. T.\— 
For a heavy clay soil you would do well to add Mich aids as 
plenty of old inortar rubble to get good results for Peaches 
and Apricot*, also to give a fair amount of drainage. 
Plant early but not deeply, and give surface a mulch of 
short strawy litter, not rotten manure. The best Apricots 
would be Large Early, Shipley, or Powell’s Late; of Peaches, 
select Early Alexandra, Early Alfred, Dymond, Stirling 
Castle, Crimson Galande, Barrington, and Beliegarde. 
These are all good, and ripen in order named. In planting, 
do work in dry weather, and do not puddle the soil. 

1879. — Seed sowing (Tie).—Most of the seeds you 
name should have been sown early last summer to flower 
next season. The Pansies may flower if they live through 
the winter, hut Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Colum¬ 
bines, Wallflowers—in fact, all biennials—should be sown 
not later than May if they are to bloom next season. This 
information is regularly given at the proper time in 
Gardening. It is useless giving liquid-manure at this 
season to little seedlings just coming through the ground. 
You might prick off some of the strongest plants in boxes 
in the cool greenhouse. This would hasten growth a 
little. 

i»8o.—Improving soil in Tomato-house (If. G.\ 
— Undoubtedly Tomatoes succeed much better in fresh 
soil every year. You might go on growing them success¬ 
fully though in the same soil for a number of years, and 
you might have an entire failure in the midst of the 
growing season, when this would mean not only great 
annoyance, but heavy loss. If you could expose the soil 
to frost by opening the ventilators and doors wide the 
whole of the winter, and throwing the soil up roughly, 
much good would be done. Soot is one of the best of 
sweeteners of the soil we have, and it is also good for 
Tomatoes. In turning over the soil mix the soot with it, 
repeating the operation occasionally. 

1831.— Propagating' Lavender (A. B. Brown).— 
Lavender is usually propagated by cuttings. Early in 
October pull off pieces havjng several twigs 6 inchep long 
from the stems of an old bush. The advantage in pulling 
off the slips over cutting thega, ss in an ordinary cutting— 
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like a‘ ‘ Geranium,” for nstance—is that you secure apiece 
of the old wood, from which roots are more readily emitted 
than from that part of the cutting above the union. 
Plant the slips in any open piece of ground 3 inches deep, 
placing a pinch of sand or road-grit at the bottom of the 
hole, which is best made with an ordinary dibber. Make 
the slipe firm in the ground ; this is important. 

1832.— Gladiolus bulbs ( M . T.).—Gladiolus bulbs 
are not hardy enough to remain in the ground all the 
winter with safety. Directly the leaves turn yellow lift the 
corras, dry them gradually in an open shed, and when 
thoroughly matured remove the roots and stems, storing 
the corms in paper bags in a dry place until next March, 
when they should be again planted. The weed is the Wild 
Crow’s-foot, a species of Ranunculus. It is easily exter¬ 
minated by pulling it up os fast as it grows. Attention to 
this will speedily clear your lawn. In April sow a little 
Grass-seed, at the rate of 20 lb. to the acre, first scratching 
the surface with an iron-toothed rake, scattering a little 
finely-sifted soil over, raking again, and finally rolling. 

1883.— Chrysanthemums for show ( Colchester ). 
—It is rather unusual for any Chrysanthemum society to 
ask for twelve blooms, and not to state to which type of the 
flower the selection is to be couflned. We think 3 ou had 
better stage all Japanese sorts, as the}’ are far more 
popular than any other type of the flower. But it is 
necessary that the Japanese flowers be good ones, or they 
may be outweighed by small well-finished incurved 
varieties. In a matter of this kind, so much depends upon 
the taste and fancy of the Judges. Some of the 
latter have a decided preference for incurved flowers, while, 
on the other hand, others may favour the Japanese. If 
you can show the latter type of the flower in good condi¬ 
tion, we should, however, be inclined to stige them in 
preference to the others. 

1834.— Black Currants (Edmund Bole) —Give the 
Black Currants a good thinning as soon as the leaves fall, 
and shorten moderate^. If you want fruit next season 
shorten but little, but thin enough to encourage young 
wood for the next season’s hearing. The following A pules 
will probably suit the ground—Culinary : Eeklinville, Kes¬ 
wick Codlin, or Lord Suffield (if it can be got. to grow), 
Wellington, StirlingCastle, Warner’sKing, Annie Elizabeth, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Brain ley’s Seedling, Blenheim 
Orange, New Hawthornden, and Il'smarck. Dessert: 
Kingof the Pippins, Devon ihireQuarrenden, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin rif it will grow well), Duchess of 
Oldenburg, Fearn’s Pippin, Lord Burleigh, ltymcr Pippin, 
Sturmer Pippin, and Worcester Pearmain. 

1885. — Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin (A. T.).— 
Fortunately you are unlike many of our correspondents, 
who plant first, and in unsuitable soil, and inquire later on 
cause of failure. In your clayey soil mix plenty of old 
mortar-rubble, failing this such aids as burnt refuse or 
wood-ashes, and place 6 inches of broken rubble at a depth 
of 2V feet from the surface to act as drainage ; but mortar 
freely mixed in soil is best; and be careful to keep the top 
soil for roots, not the lower portion. By early planting 
yon will get better results ; and be careful when planting 
not to plant your tree lower than it was in nursery, it any¬ 
thing a little higher. This will allow for a mulch. After 
planting cover the surface with 3 inches or more of strawy 
or short manure (not rotten), and plant firmly. 

1886. — Gooseberries, etc., for exhibition 
(Constant) —The beat Gooseberries are—Reds: Monarch, 
Dan’s Mistake; Greens, Stockwelt, Matchless; Whites : 
Alina, King of Trumps; Yellows: Criterion, Drill. The 
beet vegetables are: Peas, either Autocrat or Duke of 
Albany, French or Runner Bean Champion, Onion Ailsa 
Craig, Cauliflower Pearl or Autumn Giant, Carrots Gem or 
Model, Potatoes Syon House or Windsor Castle, Rounds, 
Flukes, or Kidney, Veitch’s Ash leaf or Myatt’s Prolific, 
Turnip Snowball, Vegetable Marrow Long White, Beet 
Sutton’s Globe, and Fern-leaved Parsley for garnishing. 
But for show it so much depends on season and lime 
required, which information you do not give us, and to be 
safe it is well t> have several extra kinds in case some 
fail. 

1837.— Growing flowers for sale in winter 
in cold house (F. M. Hally—It is difficult to recom¬ 
mend any flower that will give satisfaction in an unheated 
house during the winter. Chrysanthemums arc, perhaps, 
the best plants to take in hand. Such varieties as Elaine, 
Lady Selbome, Mile. Lacroix, and Mrs. G. Bundle being 
naturally early flowering, they would give a crop of bloom 
before frost was severe. Strike the cuttings in March, 
grow them on hardy, and plant out-of-doors in an open 
position about the middle of May. Lift the plants in 
September with a ball of earth attached to the roots; 
either pot them or plant out in the house. S} r ringe the 
leaves occasionally if the weather is bright, and supply 
water to the roots as required. The best Roses for such a 

g urpoao would be Niphetoe (white), Gloire de Dijon 
rellow), and Lamarque (white). 

1888.— Treatment of Indoor plants (Constance). 
Iiapagerios will do in a cool greenhouse. Should be 

R ian ted in fibry peat, with a dash of leaf-mould. Must 
ave a well-drained position. This plant does not like hot 
sunshine. If grown in a pot the drainage must be perfect. 
Camellias also will do best in greenhouse with a night 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs.; should not exceed 
50 degs. May either be planted in borders in good peat, 
leaf-mould, or loam, or a mixture of the three, but in lime¬ 
stone or chalk districts do not use loam ; they succeed 
well in pots, or large plants may have tube. Good drain¬ 
age is essential. Gardenias and Pancratiums should be 
grown in the stove, chiefly in peat and leaf-mould, though 
the Pancratiums may have a little turfy loam. For fuller 
details of culture see*back numbers. 

1889. —Manuring ground, etc. (E. A. Kinncar) 
—For such a purpose as you describe no manure is equal 
to that from the farmyard. If, however, this is unobtain¬ 
able, ground bones would suffice. Old lime-rubble would 
be of much service if the soil is of a heavy, retentive 
nature, otherwise it would not be of much service. The 
best way to proceed is to trench the whole of the liordor 
2 feet deep, burying any weeds or rubbish at the bottom 
of the trench, but retaining the surface-soil in the same 
position. Some persons throw the soil from the lxiLtomof 
the trench on to the surface, and the surface-soil to the 
bottom; this is a wrong principle to adopt. While the 
work of .trenching proceeds place a layer of manure, 
3 inches thick, 9 inches from the surface, and, if possible, 
spread over the surface afterwards a coating, 2 inches thick. 


oPsifted road-grit, decayed vegetable-refuse, or wood- 
ashes, If bone-meal is to be used, appl}' it after trench is 
complete by scattering it over the surface and lightly 
forking it in, say not more than 6 inches deep. Scatter as 
much on the surface as will cover the soil. Choose a dr.v 
day for this. Soot in equal quantity would be a capital 
stimulant dug in in the spring. 

1390 .—Plants for London garden ( C. A . Baynes). 
—The best creepers for a town garden are undoubtedly 
the Ampelopsis and Ivies. Several varieties of Ainpelopsis 
may bo planted, including Veitchi and hederacea. Among 
Ivies there is a wide choice, and if the hose is used freely 
to cleanse the foliage they will do very well. We can recom¬ 
mend also the tree or bush I vies for grouping any where about 
the garden. These two families should, we think, form the 
groundwork. Other things may be tried on a small scale ; 
just a plant or two to.test them ; and with plenty of Ivy 
and Virginian Creepers there will always be decent wall 
furniture if other things die and disappear. Have you ever 
tried the Tufted Pansies ? If the ground is in decent order 
they ought to succeed. Then certainly the common White 
Pinks and some of the hardiest Carnations would succeed, 
if young stock is raised by layering annually. Stocks 
<Ten-week), London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia nummularia) do well in, dense smoke. 
For autumn flowering plant a few Michaelmas Daisies and 
perennial Sunflowers (especially Soliel d’Or), Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, and as many Chrysanthemums, both summer 
and autumn flowering, as room can be found for; and 
when you are away in August and September leave 
instructions for someone to see to the garden. Try a 
mixture of superphosphate and guano for the garden. 


NAME1S OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents must not send more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kuids), and 4 plants (distinct), at one time. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to nami should always accompany the parcel, wh>c\ 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsniio Ilums- 
tratkd, 37, Southampton-strcet, Strand, W.C. 

Name3 of plants -H. M. Findlay. Golden R>h 
probablv Soiid igouutans, but specimen too much dried lobe 

positive*.- 11. Hardy, Tipperary.— The fronds reached 

are those of Lorn aria Spicant ramosi, a crested form of 
the *• Hard Fern,” also known as Blechnum Spic.mt. It 
was discovered more than twenty years ago near Upper 
Lough Bray, County Wicklow, by the late Dr. lvinahan, 
and also between Ashleagh and Kriffe, Comity Mayo, by 
Captain Morton Eden, but was not found in any qnmtity 
in either case. It may be procured from various English 

nurseries.- Brockton .—Your plant is .Eschynanthus 

speciosus, a stove plant. It should be grown in rough 
peat and porous materials, such as crushed charcoal, etc. 
It will do well in a basket. You will not succeed with 
Tropaeolum specio3um in the greenhouse : better make a 
bed of peat and leaf-mould, with some sand, on the north 
§ide of a rather low wall, where the roots can be cool and 

the top work up into the sunshine.- A. D. Widdows .— 

1, Sedum spectabile; 2, Aloe gasterioides; 3, Send in flower. 

- R. V. Glooer. —1, Cattleya Loddigesi; 2, Miltonia 

cuneata; 3, Faded. The spots and damping-off arise 

through S3 r ringing the flowers and damp.- B. T. — 

Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl. Flowers are dyed and 
scented with Violet perfume to imitate Marie Louise 

Violets.- Crosby .-Unfortunately the flower sent was 

quite withered.- G. S .—Common Polypod}’.- Mr*. 

Foulter .—Helianthus giganteus, as far as we could ascer¬ 
tain from the much-faded flower.- M. IF.—1, Phygclius 

capensis ; 2, Pteris longifolia ; 3, P. tremula; 4, Asplenium 

viviparum; 5,Nephrodium molle.- II. Grantham.—Hose 

Safrano. We cannot name Fuchsia ; it is a florists’ flower, 
and the varieties are very numerous. Send it to a nursery 
like Messrs. Connell and Sons, Stanley. They would 
compare it with their fine collection. Mona. —Calceo¬ 
laria Burbidgei. Methye. —Campanula isophyllo. It is 

easily propagated by cuttings. Apply to any nurserym in. 

The plant is commonly grown for greenhouses.- -Spritig- 

hiU —1 we arc unable to identify. It would be advisable- 
for you to send a good specimen to the Herbarium, Royal 
G aniens, Kew, where the authorities are al ways willing to 
sen! correct names of all plants that are botanically inter¬ 
esting : 2, Miltonia Candida; 3, Spiranthes sauroglossuiii ; 

4, Miltonia Schrueieriana.- A. nolfe. —1, Lajlia elegans, 

a very good variety; 2, Miltonia Candida; 3, Oncidium 
flexuosum; 4, Dendrobium ehrysanthum; f>, Dendro¬ 
id urn pulehelluin ; G we cannot identify, owing to insuffi¬ 
cient material. Please send a flower when open.- P >do. 

—The Clematis has the appearance of “ llenryi,” but at 
this late season the flowers are not in character. Do not 
cut bock so much this season, and it will probably flower 
better. Revc d’Or will be a suitable Rose for the porch. 

- J. N. G. J*.—Box-thorn (Lycium barbirum)- 

A mateur .—You must please send a better specimen of the 

Fern. Yours was withered.- Novice —Pteris eretica. 

The frond is burnt. Water has settled on it, and then 
evidently the sun has shone out brilliantly. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We can only undertake »•> 
name six varieties at a time, and these only wheii theabor ■- 
directions are observed. Unpaid pared* will be refused. 
Any communication respecting plan's or fruits *hoiild 
cUwolvh cLccoinpofiy the p%rcel f which should bt addressed, to 
the Editor of Gardrxi.no Ilustrated, -<7, Southampton- 
streel, Straivd, London, W.C. 

Names or fruits .—John Maher.—\, Probably 
Golden Spire, hut poor j-jc.-imcii; 2, Wellington ; 3, 
Cellini ; 4, Emperor Alexander; 3, King of the Pippnis ; 
6, Ribston Pippin.-IFm. Wood.— 7, King of the Pip¬ 

pins ; S, Golden Noble ; 9, Cox’s Orange Pippin (very good 

fruits); 10, Cellini; 12, Too poor a specimen.- Henry A. 

Isaacs .—We are sorry you did not insert a letter in the 
box of fruit. A box of Pears came last week, but whether 
it is yours or no we cannot tell, as two or three other 
boxes came with no letter inside. The Poir t-cnl was 
Verulam, but you had WLter send again to make certain. 

- G. II- Trim .—Apple Lsdv Uennikcr.- L. A. G.— 

Summer Strawberry.-/. E. II - 1. B-urrc d’Aremberg 

2. Knight’s Monarch: 3, N juvelle Fulvio : 4. Not revog 

nised.-J. Mcllor and J. C. Modcy .—Apples : 1, llol- 

laudburv ; 2, Norfolk Beaufin ; S, Dutch Collin : 4, Blen¬ 
heim Orange ; 5, Probably Small Cat’s-head ; 6, Not recog¬ 
nised. Pears: 1, Not known (very poor); 2, Benrrt 
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llarily.-1 Irs. Richardson.—!, Probably Ecklinville 

Seedling, but specimen very poor ; 2, Large red Apple is 
(’ellini; 3, Too poor to name. You have been much 
deceived as to varieties ; none of the al>ove bear the 
slightest resemblance to the splendid Blenheim and Rib* 
ston Pippins.- Dr. McUoican.—!, French Crah ; 2, Car¬ 

lisle Oodlin ; 3, Blenheim Pippin ; 4, Send better specimen. 

- S. Tucker.—!, King of tne Pippins ; 2, Not recognised ; 

3, Scarlet Peannain ; 4, Ribston Pippin.— —J. Higgs.— 
Your method of numbering is very stupid. Why not 
follow ordinary rule? 1, Ribston Pippin ; 8, Newtown 
Wonder ; 16, Gloria Mundi; 19, Norfolk Beaufin; 23, 

French Crah; 27, Ashmead’s Kernel.- Mona .—Your 

fruit was most difficult to name. 3. Lord Suffield ; 4, Cox’s 
Pomona ; 5, Bess Pool; 6, Blenheim Pippin. Others too 

poor to name.- W. Burley .—Northern Greening.- 

A. W. FI —7, Yorkshire Beauty ; 8, King of the Pippins ; 
9, Small French Crab ; TO, Small Hall Door ; 11, Ribston 

Pippin ; 12, Small Lord Suffield.- (J. E. Merry. —Apples : 

7, Kcklinville Seedling; 8, Beauty of Kent; 20, Lane's Prince 
Albert. Pears: 2, Beurrd de Capiauroont; 8, Beurr6 

Hardy ; 5 we could not discover.- J. J. Scott. —1, Beurr6 

Bose ; 2, Bess Pool; 3, Lady Henniker ; 4, Alfriston. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer aueries by post, and that toe cannot under • 
take fo forward letters to correspondents, or itwert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

T. B. C.— Vaj>orising with nicotine is an improved 
method of ridding plants from aphis as compared with 
fumigating them with Tob*eco-paper. Certain vessels 
with small spirit lamps are requisite to throw off the 
\apour from the nicotine, which you could obtain through 

any seedsman or vendor adverthing in Gardeni.xq.- 

Rosarian. - The manure named is excellent. We have 
triei it with success, and it is suitable for the plants 
mentioned, (hi no account use it too strong. 


Catalogues received.— Roses, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, 
etc.— Wm. Rmnsey, Joyning’s Nursery, Waltham-cross, N. 

- Hardy Fruits.— Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, 

Chilwcll Nursery, Notts.- Dutch Rulbt.—J. E. Barnes, 

'.), Exchange-street, Norwich.- Bulbs, Fruit-trees, Rotes, 

e # e.—Messrs. A. Morris and Co., Carlow.- Lilies, 

Calo Jiorti, etc. —Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Colchester. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Plymouth Rock hen ill (E. B 

Your hen appears to be suffering from roup, 
which is a dangerous disease, and it not checked 
may lead on to diphtheria. You should wash 
the mouth, eyes, and nostrils with tepid water 
once or twice daily, or diluted Condy’s Fluid 
may be used for the purpose. The pus forming 
in the mouth should bo entirely removed with 
care, otherwise it will form again. Feed on rich 
food, such as chopped meat, milk, custard, 
meal, etc., supplying the food by hand in the 
form of boluses, if necessary, as tne great point 
is to maintain the system till the disease has 
run its course. Continue to give a roup pill 
every morning for about a week, and add a lew 
drops of tincture of iron to the drinking water. 
If a scale forms upon the tongue it can lie 
removed with the thumb-nail of the right hand, 
whilo holding the beak open with the left hand 
If, however, your hen <tocs not show signs of 
recovery in a week it would be wiso to kill it, 
as a Fowl that lias had a bad attack of roup is 
rarely of any subsequent value. The other hen 
is evidently suffering from the •same complaint 
in a milder form, but may become* worse if not 
treated with great care. 


POOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

COOKING TOMATOES. 


table with a sprinkling of salt, a pinch of sugar 
(if not objected to), best salad oil, Orleans 
vinegar, and a mere suspicion of chopped 
Tarragon and Chervil. Then, again, Tomatoes 
may be bottled whole, and if the bottles are 
buried in the earth the Tomatoes will keep 
perf* ofc’y all the winter. 

Storing: Walnuts {Puzzled). — Walnuts Hhould 
be allowed to drop from the trees; the husks will then 
part readily from the shell. When the shells are 
thoroughly dry afterwards store them in an air-tight 
earthenware vessel in a cool cellar, or bury the vessel 
1 foot deep in the garden. 

1449.—Making Crab Apple jelly.— 

Remove the stalks- and thoroughly wash tho 
fruits. Put them in the preserving-pan, with 
cold water just level. Boil until quite soft, stir 
well to break them up, and with a wooden pestle 
press the pulp through a brass wire sieve of a 
size mesh that will not allow the pips to go 
through. It will be a thick pulp of a lovely 
coral-pink colour. Balance two basins on your 
scales, and put equal weight of sugar and pulp, 
boil quietly for three-quarters of an hour, when 
it will be of a nice red colour, and when placed 
in pots will be quite firm the next day. Damsons 
are extremely good done in this way, and you 
save space in tho jars by getting rid of tho 
stones and the indigestible skins.—M. J’ike. 

Making Elderberry wine (J. C.J. 
The l errios mu it be quite ripo. Strip t hem from 
the stalks anti put them into a copper to boil, 
allowing the same quantity of water as berries. 
Let this boil, breaking the berries and well 
mashing them. To each gallon of liquid allow 
3 lb. of brown sugar, 1 oz. of bruised ginger, 
1 oz. of Cloves, 1 oz. of Allspice. Boil for half- 
an-hour, strain off the wine into a tub, and when 
cool sproad three-pennyworth of yeast on a 
round of toasted bread, cover it close to work 
for thirty-six hours, then carefully take off the 
toast and skim the top of the wine. If there is 
any scum or froth on the top strain it through 
muslin into & sweet clean cask, or it may be put 
in large stone bottles. In either case the vent- 
peg or the oorks must be left loose for a few 
days, then closed down as tight as possible. It 
is ready for use in a fortnight, but improved by 
keeping. A bottle or two of gin is a great 
improvement. The berries of the Golden Elder 
are best avoided.—B. 


EXPECTED 

FAMINE 


25 PER CENT, SAVED 1 

The best Hyacinths the world 
produces at 

2. id. each. 

Before buying elsewhere, 
send for our CATA¬ 
LOGUE (mis), 

“ d P “T^ X hyacinths. 

s a To avoid disappointment 

ORDER AT ONCE 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, 

Guaranteed first Mize, 10 6 per 100. 

MICHAEL RAINS Sc CO., 

34, Ma.nmkll street, Alixjate, London, B 
And The tanneries, Haarlem, Holland. 

CARNATIONS. 



When Tomatoes are to bo cooked in a saucepan 
an enamelled pan is the bost to use, their 
peculiar acid being dangerous when it comes in 
contact with metal; this means, of course, when 
fho Tomatoes are allowed to cool or remain any 
time in n metal vessel. This is not a matter to 
he treated indifferently. Tomatoes may be 
made into omelets, skinned, sliced, sprinkled 
with salt, pepper, chopped herbs, and a little 
lemon-juioe or vinegar, and then fried in butter, 
stuffed and baked, “farcied,” boiled, etc., and 
when cooked in any of the above ways they are 
suitablo as a broakfast dish. Boiled in stock 
and then dishod on a bed of boiled macaroni, 
they make a first-rate luncheon dish. If a 
pur^e is made of the Tomatoes thoy may be used 
in various sauces, etc. ; but tha most delightful 
way of all, perhaps, is to use tho Tomato pure 
and simple, or, at least, as a 
Tomato salad. For this purpose tho Toma¬ 
toes should bo peeled (this is easily dono by 
plunging them for a moment in boiling wator), 
then with a very sharp knife sliced crossways, 
laid in a salad-bowl, and placed on ide until 
ready to serve. They should be season©^ on the 
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TV/TY COLLECTION contains 000 varieties of 

1*1 the very best Carnation* and Picotee*, Including all the 
leading new varieties. 

For 8-1 will send 1 dot of the very best 1895 varieties : 
Corunna. Honor Bright, Mephisto, Mirabilis, Mina Campbell, 
Mm. C. Dauieln, Mm. A. Tate, Minn K. Terry, A. Mabel, 
Grandeur, Hantuzza, The Bride. 3 plant* of each for 22 -. 

For 5-1 will send the following 12 gem* : Salamander, 
Orondates, E. Bail, Prince of Orange, J. Benary, A. Ayres, 
Wieland, Lord 8imoul, Bacchus, Gaietv, Aline Newman, 
Catriona. 3 of each for 13 6 ; 6 of each, 25 -. 

For 35 - I will *cnd ICO plant*, in 50 splendid varieties, in¬ 
cluding many of recent introduction, 50 single plant! for 20 -. 

■%r I O X» Jk. S - 

For 10 - I will Bend 100 plants, in 10 bust varieties, the lrest 
valuo over offered. 

For 2 6 T will rend 12 plants, In 12 b^st variei ie - 
I • I will send 12 plants, in 12 best van 
including the best new one*, White Empress, Wm. Bmith, 
Sunset, io. 

For 2 61 will send 12 best Rayless Violas. 

For 2 61 will send 12 best Violettas, including new ones. 

S. PYE, Catterall, Garstang. 

PLANTS FOR PRESENT PLANTING.— 

-k Wallflowers, iilood-red, and Primrose Dame, Is. ftl. 100, 
free, lirumptuu Stocks, white, scarlet, purple, and t^iieen, 
103, free, 1*. Od. Collection comprising S. Williams, Wall¬ 
flowers, Lupins, Canterbury Bulls, Stocks iu colours, 144, free, 
2a. txl . fine plants. Also B. Sprouts, Savoy, Curled Kale, 
Rag Jack, Cauliflower, Sprouting Broccoli. Ellam s Cabtag ;, 
all at3e. 1,000, ota rail; or la, 100, free. Ox Cabbage, 2*. l.UUU, 
on rail. Leek-piants, 20u, Is. 6d. ; 100, 9d , free.—J. DUCKER, 
Florist, Haxey. Doncaster. 


M. J. PAYNE, 

H. ENGLISH & CO., 

CLAPTON NURSERIES, CLEYEDON. 


MY ROSES ARE THE BEST. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Twenty-first Season. 

All Roses and Plant* sent tru» to name. 

ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!!! 

12 Splendid Hybrid Perpotuals, 6 -, oar. paid. 

No. 1 Solootion : General Jacqueminot, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh. Mme. Gabriel Luiz^t, Magna Charta. Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Sir Joseph Paxton. John Hopper, Duchess of Bedford, 
Abel Carrifcre, Comto A. de Germiny, 8ouv. de W. Wood, 
La France, White Moss, Gloirc tie Margottin. 

No. 2 Solootion : Alfred Colonib, Paul Neron, Duke of 
Took. Countess of Oxford, Reynolds Hole, Couquette do 
Blanches. Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, Mons. E. Y. Teas, 
Star of Waltham, Marchioness of Exeter, Exposition de Brie, 
Jules Margottin, Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

12 Choice Teas or Noisettes, 10 • doz., oar. paid. 

Mme Berard, Mine. Plantier, Rcine Maria Pia, Mme. 
Mathilda Lon arts, Bouquet d'Or, Mons. Rosier, 8onv. de 
Mme. Lain bard, Devonicnsis, Reine Marie Hcnriette, Gloire 
de Dijon, Lady Castlercagh, Mons. Desfcr. 

Extra large plants of Rfive d'Or, Climbing Devoniensis, 
Gloire de Dijon, Marshal Niol, Niphetov, W. A. Richardson, 
Is. 6d. each. G Climbing Roses, 6 var., 2s. 6d. 

Gratis! Gratis! 

With every dozen Roses 1 dozon choice Pamies free. 

CHEAP OFFER OF HARDY CLIMBERS. 

AMPELOP8I8 VE1TCHI (small leaved V 

Creeper) Hederacoa semporrirens. 

•I ASM I NEH, white and yellow . 

H«»N KYSlt. KLF.8. variegated and evergreen . 
i t.KMATIS FLAMMULA and MONTANA ... . 

IVIES. Irish. 4 ft. to 5 ft.; IVIE8, variegated I 
gold and sliver.; 4». 6d. 

MY CELEBRATED 

CHEAP GREENHOUSE COLLECTION 

Of 20 strong greenhouse plant* and Ferns, for 2s. 6d., car. 
paid. 4 Groenhouse Ferns, 2 Isolepis, 1 Panicum variegata, 2 
Winter-flowering Begonias. 1 Ficus repons, 2 Tradeseantia, 
1 Palm, 1 Marguerite, 1 Geranium, 1 Fuchsia, 1 Cyperu*, 1 
Dracama, 2 Primulas, or the same number of larger plants. 
Is ; worth double. I soli hundreds of these. My New Cata- 
ogue of Roses, &c., free. 23v. for 2<te. lls. for 10s. 


Any 6 
for 

2 s. 6d . 

1 any 12 


WONDERFUL PLANTS!!! 

“ fJEW TREE TOMATO” (see note inGARDE.v- 
-LY ino Illustrated, Sept. 5th). Grows into a shrub ; 
hardy, profile, delicious. Seed, Is. 6d.. 2s. 6d., and 5*. pkt. 

“ lV/rONSTER FUCHSIAS ” for winter flower- 

-LY-L i n g_ Flowers large as w ne-glass. Now in bud. 
Blue, white, and purple The 3, 2s. 

“TV/fONSTER STRAWBERRY” Goliath of 

■LYL Gath, 7 to the lb. “ Farinadvance,' the earliest of 
all, and perpetual bearer. Is. 6d. per doz. (reduced price); 
2 doz. each, 5s., free. 

I. C00DY, F.R.H.3., BELCH AMP, CLA RE, SUFFOLK. 
NOW READY. 



HARPE’S 

CATALOGUE 

Post free on application to 


CHARLES SHARPE & CO., Ltd., 


A 

Speciality. 

A magnificent Stock of all kind* of Ferns. 

SPECIAL AUTUMN OFFER. 

100 Stove and Greenhouse Fe^ns and Selaginellas, in 12 
varietWs, 21s ; 100, in 25 varieties, 25s. ; 100, in 50 varieties, 
30s.; 100 varieties, 45s. 100 Hardy Ferns, in 12 kinds, 15s. 
100, in 25 kinds, 25s. ; 100, in 50 kindP, 30s. 

Special List and Catalogue free on application 
" Ferns and Kern Culture," 50 Illustrations, cloth, i/3, poet free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

FIRM NUR8EBIE8, BAU, MEAH MASCHUTIS. 

FIRST-CLASS BULBS, 

AND NO HUMBUG. 

SEND FOR OUR SHORT LIST. 

GOOD HYACINTHS, 2/- per doz. 

TWO First-class TRUMPET DAFFODILS: 

EMPEROR, yellow, 3d. each; HORSFIELDI, yellow and 
white, 2d. each. Fine bulbs, our own growth. 

SPECIALITY IN PARROT TULIPS, SPANISH IRIS, &c. 
Orders of 5s. free by post. 

POPE & SOWS 

FLORISTS, BIRMINGHAM. 

OEAKALE, POPPIES, ASPARAGUS, &c.— 

^ For sale, 60 clumps of Oriental Poppies (red), three 
and (our years old; about 500 bead of Beakale, a large bed 
of Asparagus, and a quantity of Rhubarb; alt>o about 3(0 
Ras^beiry-canes. PAGE (opposite church), Hornsey. After 
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D.ESIDERATU M 


A AM PE LOPS IS VEiTCHI, self-cl.ngiug, 

~ 2-year-old plants, Is. 6d.; 12 for 3s. 6d. 6 M. Niels, 6s ; 6 
W. A. Richardson, 6 r. : the 12 for 11s.; from 3 feet high ; strong 
trees, or. pd.—BATEMAN, Rose Grower, Chuirhill. Bristol. 

CARNATIONS, os. doz. : Pike, Hole, Ketton 

Rose. Raby, Fireman. Muir, Duchess of Fife, Hunting 
Pink. Sabsbury—CARRINGTON, Whitbotwie. Worcester 

TION’T MISS THIS. —12 Carnations, 6 Violets 

in bud, 12 Wallflowers, 6 Pansies in bloom, 6 Aquilegia. 
3 Hollyhocks, 3 Pyrethrum. 3 Gaillardias, 2 Delphinium, and 
2 New Wallflowers Crimson Gem. The lot. 2s. t<L, free. No 
rubbish sent.—LEIGH. Florist. Broughton. Hants. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Newark. N otta. Dean Hole writes: “Ths Manual iscx^ellent. 
The Karl of Mexborough s gardener writes: “ Should be read 
by all amateurs and professionals." Post free from the 
author, la._ 


rjHRISTMAS ROSES, Lilies (Martagon, Tigei 

Madonna, laiuifolium), Piconies, 3s. 6d. : dbl. Primrose 


Hepaticas, Is. 8d. doz., free.—Mu. LANK, Sydenham. Belfast, 

BAILEY’S PANSIEST 

12 pairs cuttings, 3s Marvellous varieties : Lord Salisbury 
Lada*. D. Russell, John Nilci, B. Doulton, Maggie Bell. Mrs 
Win. Watson, Col. Buchanan, Mrs. W. Station, A. H Clark 
Mrs. J. Snellia. James M Farling.—A. BAILEY’, Jus’, 


STMjHq? 


Full particulars and Local Agent's Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM 


PUTTY USED. 

ANY OUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 

GROYER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c. 

BRITANNIA WO IKS,WHARF 
RD , CITY Rl>., iiONDON, N. 
Write f»r Illustration*, Testimo- 


HITATEK TANKS (Galvanised), 29 

1 ’ 17 inehes wide. Hold 25 gallons « 

each side. 7-inch opening at top, with a . lose 


^xv 18 ? - n 0,,e, tarri *? R P»«d. for 7s. 6d , from 

HY. J. GA.SSON, Government Contractor. Ry.. 

■DLOWER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20”6^in., 50^7, 

i I ^ H";* 50 ^JP-vJPSteS *r caae &n(i P<d on rail for 7s. 6d. 
Priow List free.—T. PRATT. Earthenw are Work*. Dudley 

ftOOD Heavy Large Dark Grey Waterproof 


TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For CREENH0USES, 

Bedrooms, or almost anv purpose. Pure and ample heat 
hours for about JLd. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings,and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee's. 


■REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS.— 

Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3a. per doz., free.— 
LEWIS A BON- Nurserymen. Malvern. _ 

"ROSES.—3 Marvehal Nicl, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 

^»^andjux other good Roses, named. 5«. 6d„ free.—LEWIS 
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ES& ATT W OOD 

Stourb ridge. 


We have to offer a few hundred of extra strong 2-year old 
seedlings, in the most charming variety of colours, at 2s. fid. 
per doz. ; 25, 4s. fd. ; 50, 8«. 6d. ; 100, 16s. Seed saved from 
the finest varieties only, Is. perpkt. 

WHITE CARNATIONS. Gloire do Nancy, strong, well- 
rooted layers, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 4s. 6d. per doz., post free for cash. 

POWLEY & SON, Florists, 

P H\L A DELP HIA , N OR WIOH. 

DUTCH BULBS. 

GREAT SALES EVERY DAY (Saturdays exckptf.d). 

TWTESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

-L»-L BELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 & 68, Cheapsido, E.C., at 12 o'clock EACH DAY. large 
consignments of Hyacinths. Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and 
other bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit largo and 
small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Ix>ts packed ami 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for 12 sales.—Auction Rooms aud 
Offices, 67 A 68, Cheapeide, London. E.C _ 

DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 

SALES NEARLY EVERY DAY IN LARGE & 
SMALL LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 

lUTR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

-L’-L at his Great Rooms, 38. King-street, Covcnt-gardcn, 
nearly Every Day, at 12 30, first-class consignments of 
choice HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, NARCISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. On view morning 
of sales, and Catalogues had. _ 

AURICULAS.—Plant now for spring flower- 

ing *'Dusty Miller," htrong plants. 3 doz., 2s. 3d., post 
free.—BOARDMAN. Firs, Ingrave. Brentwood. 


G. HAYWARDS 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359 *BR 0 CKIEY ROAD. BROCKLEY 

LONDON ^ 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & N92 
N9I Sran-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MA0E0FTHEBESTRED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 

Door, Stages for Punts, Painted oneCoatJ6ozGuss. 
ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK, DELIVERED AND PACKE0 FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHEFOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 

write for New List, post free 

N9 I SPAN-R00L N9 2 LEAN-TO 

7U L0NC 5 F JWI0E^2 .16 |7EJ LONG 55T WIDE^i . 8 


6 " 


8 F J 




10 V 


A .10 
5.10 


I2U 


12 fJ 


FOR OTHER SIZES * PRICES WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LlST TO 1 

IG . HAYWARD, 

359i'BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY.S.E 

.tractors '' 0 HER Majesty's c 0VERNlii 
coN HundreosCenuineTestimoniais me nt 
Send for Utest Illustrated Catalogues 


No. 75.— MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 


No. 77.—VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft, 


Similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 


CARRIAGE PAID on 40s. Okpkrh to most Station* 


BOILERS OF ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


SUPfLIKD AT THE CHEAPEST KATES 


Valves, Pipes, and 
Fitttnes Always 
in Stoolr 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL M ^ DVA/1 ^ LJ 
BUILDERS, IlUitVv Ivrli 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 
CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


t 'Ldjittri JJE. iXAiNUi.—me nest pure white 

* and free-flowering Clove Carnation on earth. Strong, 
well-rooted plants. 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3«. Carriage paid. 
ADAMS, Florist, Ilkeston. __ 

fPHE BEST BOOK for Amateurs, who grow 

Apples, Pears, Plums, Strawberries, Tomatoes, and all 
hardy fruits, also Grapes, Pea h*K, Cucumb* rs, and Tomatoes 
under glass, is “INDOOR ANI) OUTDOOR FRUIT CUL¬ 
TURE,” by JOHN CRAWFORD, Coduington Hall Gardens, 


A * will CWT TUs Ctlivi TV tv A UJs 


Ol : R CELEBRATED No. 4 

CHECK-END BOILER, 

To heat from 300 feet to 3.000 feet of 4 in. piping. 

MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 


V i w isr.uit 1 rLAW is.— JNUHLE'S, Is. 3d. 
^ 100; 10a. 1,000. Panries, named sorts. Is "d do/.. Aralias 
Is. 6d. do/.. Primula ohconica & (Cyclamen gigantcum. ?s do/. 
free. Cash with order—F. NEWBROOK. Sooicmy. Brigg. ’ 

TJAFFODILS. — Princeps, beautiful flower, 
Golden Trumpet, sulphur, white perianth, strong bloom- 
i ng bulbs. I rish grown. 3«. 100 —H. MOSS. Rorris-in-Os«nrv 

inn PER CENT. SAVEb.-Dutch Bulbs, 24 

named Hyacinths. 3s 6<L 10) named Tulips, 2s. 
100 named Daffodils, Ss. 100 Narcissus, 2s ; named 2s 6d 
12 Lilium Harrisi, la. 6d. Forwarded on receipt P.O., carriage 
paid.—F. COOK % CO, 32 Butherlaod-sg , Walworth-^d, S. E. 

IT HEP from DAMP!—I have some Extra 

Strong White Waterproof Rubber Sheets. 12ft bv 
12 ft., 25s.; 12 ft. by 8 ft.. 20s. ; 9 ft. by 9 ft., 12s. ; 7 ft. by 4 ft, 
5s.; 6 ft. by 6 ft., 5 b. ; 6 ft. by 3 ft., 2s. 6d. ; carriage paid to 
any address; cost four times tho money.—From II. J. 
GA88QN. Government Contractor. Rye, 

TTOT-WATER HEATING for all purpo8en.— 

, See Lists and Testimonials (free) of Apparatus, with 
Improved Combustion Plate Don t buy boilers that won t 
last the night - M. BARNES. Horticultural Engineer 


Supplied with Tarious arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, Ac. 


INSEGTIGIDB 


eor ueetroying insects on plants. Used tiv every Urumd 
Grower of any note all over the World. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

Half pints, 1/6; pints, 2,6; quarts, 4 6; half gallons, 7,6 
gallons, 12/6; 5-gallon drums, 10/6 per gallon. 
Carriage Paid. 

E. C. HUCHES, VICTORIA ST., MANCHESTER. 

8old hy all Seedsmen. PamphUt* frte on applirntion. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 

X GLAZING 

For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 


CLOTH CAPES, come well down the waut, very warm 
as used by the Army on night duty, out passed out of service 
for ot-ber patterns, not soiled in any way. Post free for 3s. 6d 
irnm H. J . G AobO N, Rye. 

DHANTED, bv a gentleman in the north of 

T * . £" , l 1 , 0 ' 1 lkrS F ! jr in November, a firet-claes, practical all 
round OARDLNER ; single-handed place; must have had a 
real good training; only good-tempered, active, hard-working 
men with the highest credentials need apply ; good wage and 
commission to a suitable man.—Write, stating age and full 

Digitized b VjOOQlC 


THOMAS ROBERTS, 

31, Victoria Stroot.JWestmlnster^London. 

T IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

J- 1 3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide. 5e.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes; cost four times the money. 
Poet free from — HY. JOHN GASSON. Government Oou- 
fcntnfnr. Rvp 

SPLENDID Brown Handbag, large size, 22 

V inches across the bottom, 16 inches deep; strong 
clapsable top; tho wonder of the age; post free for 24 
stamps.—From H. G. G A8SON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


_ (sent post free!. _ 

DUATER TANKS for storing wator.—Will 

T • , . h £L a .i°° wrought iron, with manhole at top 

weight 4<6 lb : #Ue 4 ft 3 in. square. Carriage paid for £ 15s. 
each from H. J. GA8SON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

IV/II ITTO M Real Welsh Mountain 
IYIU I I VJrM. Wether Mutton. 

Bred and fed on our own Farm. Fore-quarters, 9id.; hind- 
quarters, 10id. ; whole side, 94d., carriage paid. Average 
weights : qu»rtere,;-l(Q-Ib s ; eidcs,; WIKt-THE BAILIFF. Coed- 
y-brain, ^annerchr N'oftH Wales. Support British Farmers. 
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BOSB& 

ROSE8 IN POTS. 

The extension of the blooming season is, no 
doubt, the most potent of all reasons why the 
Rose should be, where possible, grown in pots 
as well as outdoors. Of oourae, the time of 
Roses may also be extended by having glass¬ 
houses furnished with plants set ont in beds or 
borders, but these must ever continue to be the 
luxuries of comparatively few, or the necessities 
at mercantile gardening, whereas Roses in pots 
may be readily bought, and are, in fact, already 
within the reach of almost all. The portability 
of Roses in pots also brings their period of 
flowering more entirely under control—a matter 
of great importance in any locality—but in 
unfavourable districts near large, smoky towns, 
etc., almost a necessity, as then their culture is 
not likely to be successful except under glass. 
Roses in pots can easily be subjected to heat and 
cold, drought and moisture, rest and excitement, 
at wilL By having three, four, five, or six sets 
of Roses in pots the year may be girdled round 
with Rose blooms. Of course, the number of 

E lants to be grown in pots must be determined 
y the space at command of the grower, the 
demand for the flowers, etc. It will also be 
observed that, while the amateur might content 
himself with four, six, or a dozen plants, the 
grower for market might require four sets of 
500 or 5,000 each, as the case might be. One 
of the summer lots of plants might be dispensed 
with, as from June to the end of September 
inclusive a good supply of Roses may, generally 
speaking, be had from plants in the open air. 
However, in unfavourable localities or condi¬ 
tions, such for example as a polluted atmosphere 
and those that have no open garden, it might be 
necessary to depend wholly on Roses in pots, 
and henoe all the sets of plaints might be needed 
to ensure that great source of happiness and 
pleasure—Roses throughout the year. 

Roses in winter and spring. —The most 
diffioult season to obtain a supply of Roses is 
comprised in the six months from November to 
April inclusive ; the best and easiest way is by 
skilfully managing some of tbe pot-plants (Teas 
are the best) to furnish the old year to its close 
and overlap the newly-forced ones in January or 
February. Tbe Rose does not take very kindly 
to forcing, and resents anything like extreme 
beat; hence the need of much care and caution 
in treating the first batch of plants introduced 
into heat early in November. It is especially 
true at the Rose that forcing is merely a develop¬ 
ment. It creates nothing, only unfolds. Henoe, 
if our Rose-plants are well ripened, and the 
buds large and plump, we have already Roses in 
embryo, and it only needs a skilful application 
of heat, moisture, light, and air to unfold these 
embryo buds into beautiful and fragrant Roses. 
The plants cannot be kept too close to the glass, 
as light keeps the buds strong, and secures fine 
blooms, provided always that too much heat is 
not applied to the plant. 

The start and first stages of growth should 
be slow, a bottom-heat of 55 degs. and an 
atmospheric beat of 50 degs. for the first fort 
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night or three weeks is ample, gradually 
increasing the temperature with the growth, 
until by the time the plants are in flower they 
may be subjected to a temperature of 55 degs. 
at night, and from 65 degs. to 70 degs. by day. 
If a mild bottom-heat is available, Roses in pots 
make more rapid progress. If all goes well 
some of the Roses will begin to flower in 
January, and will continue to do so for Bix 
weeks or two months. By introducing a second 
batch of plants into heat in December or 
January, and treating them exactly the same as 
the first, they will be in flower in February or 
March, and will carry the season of Roses on 
through April and May. The third batch, 
started in March or April, will need but little 
forcing to bring them into flower in June, and 
by crowing a sufficient variety of sorts and 
number of plants, Roses may be cut from these 
from June to October. There still remains the 
three dullest months in the year to be provided 
for, and 

Tea Roses are, on the whole, the most useful 
for filling up this critical gap, though several 
Perpetuals—such notably as Boule de Neige and 
La France—are also admirably adapted for 
lighting up the dead months of the old year with 
their beauty and fragrance. This last batch of 
Roses should be pruned pretty closely in towards 
the end of July, so as to have made a vigorous 
start by the middle of August. Should the 
soil and the climate be favourable, place 
them after pruning in the most sunny place 
available in the open air. Just before or 
immediately after tney “ break ” into growth 
shift the plants into larger pots if they require 
it, and water and feed freely so as to obtain a 
vigorous development of from six to a dozen or 
more shoots, according to the size and vigour of 
the plants. Beware, however, of over-feeding or 
such grossness as would produce mildew, also of 
the roots getting through the bottoms of the pots. 
The shoots should also be trained to keep them 
as far as possible apart and prevent them from 
being broken by the wind. Possibly some of the 
more excitable Teas and Noisettes may “ break ” 
too early, and threaten to flower too soon. As 
a sufficiency of shoots may not have come forth 
from the first buds, os not unfreqnently happens 
with such fine Roses as Lamaraue, Celine 
Forest ier, Niphetos, Ac., these may be stopped 
a second time, and thus forced to produce a 
larger succession of bloom. Early in October 
remove the winter-flowering batch of Roses 
indoors. Most of the shoots will then be 
crowned with clusters of buds, and these will 
expand in succession all through October, 
November, December, and January, until super¬ 
seded by the earliest batch of forced Roses. The 
names of the best kinds of both Tea and Per¬ 
petual Roses can be found in almost any good 
trade catalogue. B. 


Rom Nlphetos.—As a standard this Bose is much 
hardier than is commonly supposed. I expect few 
cultivators outside the western counties would think of 
growing it as a standard in the open air, but I can anure 
them that in the few instances in which it can be seen 
growing it is os vigorous and flowers as freely as the 
majority of the Hybrid Perpetuals, and when it comes to 
be better known that it does well as a standard In the open 
it will be more generally grown.—O. 


AUTUMNAL-BLOOMING ROSES. 
Beautiful as Roses are during July and early 
August, it is when the wet and dull days of 
autumn arrive that we most appreciate a few 
good blooms. I fancy they are more sweetly- 
scented at this date than the same variety during 
midsummer. We have late Bpring-nowering 
Roses in the Persian and Austrian Briers, the 
Banksians, Hybrids of Chinas, Bourbons, Ac., 
that very rarely produce a bloom after the first 
crop. Charming as these are for early summer 
work, there is a long period of comparative 
uselessness. On the other hand, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to select a dozen or so of good Rosea that 
not only flower freely all through the summer 
but give us a grand crop quite late in the season, 
and even after the first few frosts have arrived. 
Most of these have fewer petaU than are suitable 
for show blooms during the hotter and more 
trying days of summer, but with a steadier 
opening we get some really grand blooms that 
will last for from four to eight days. With the 
planting season approaching it is well to look 
up a few of the best late bloomers, more 
especially so seeing that with a proper selection 
we can have good flowers not only late in the 
season, but all through the summer as well. 
The first dozen are good for any garden, whether 
in town or country, but more especially so when 
grown as dwarfs or bushes. The last six are 
more useful in the autumn only, and are then a 
perfect picture. I have endeavoured to select 
as good a variety of colour as possible. 

Mrs. Sherman Crawford (a deep silvery-pink), 
Annie Wood (deep scarlet), Augustine uuinois- 
seau (blush-white), Caroline Testout (deep rose), 
General Jacqueminot (deep crimson), Dr. Grill 
(salmon and copper), W. A. Richardson (deep 
orange), Madame Falcot (deep apricot), Mar¬ 
chioness of Lorne (rich rose), Marie Van Houtte 
(pale yellow), Viscountess Folkestone (blush, 
and deep salmon centre), and Duke of Con- 
naught (deep maroon and scarlet). Souvenir 
de la Malmaison (blush-white), Hom£re (pole 
salmon and pink), Victor Hugo (deep crimson 
and scarlet), Perle des Jardins (straw-yellow), 
Boule de Neige (pure white), and Mme. 
J. Combet (cream ana lemon). 

For several autumns these have been good 
with me, and are so again, in spite of wet and 
rough weather. P. U. 


ROSES G. NABONNAND AND DR. 
GRILL. 

It occasionally happens that a Rose of really 
first-class merit fails to become generally known 
until several years after introduction. Much 
of this is because our continental growers palm 
off so many inferior varieties upon us, giving 
them absurdly grand descriptions, and thus 
entirely stopping more than one grower on this 
side of the Channel from purchasing until the few 
large houses have tried them. The two Roses 
named above were missed in this way, and even 
now they are scarcely to be found in our British 
lists ; yet we have no two Roses of greater merit 
than these, or more generally useful. 

Dr. Grill was sent out by Bonnaire in 1886. 
It is an excellent grower, and exceedingly free- 
blooming. I have a plant, a dwarf maiden, that 
Original from 
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was planted out last season. I estimate there 
has been at least one hundred blooms upon that 
during the present summer. All are good form, 
from the bud until expansion. They are sweet- 
scented and of a peculiarly soft, clear rose, almost 
a pale carmine, with coppery-yellow shadings. 
One shoot from the base is about three and a half 
feet high, and carries eighteen lateral growths 
of over a foot in length, each of which has a good 
bloom, and from five to eight promising buds 
around. Every bud might be cullecf with 
sufficient stem for coat flowers, so that at the 
least, I could cut from sixty to one hundred 
buttonholes from this one shoot if required in 
that form. Every piece of growth carries a 
blossom, and none nave been more constant 
throughout the season than this and 
G. Nabonnand, another delightfully-shaded 
Tea Rose that was sent us from France in 
1889, and which I have found in only one British 
lisb up to date. The colour of G. Nabonnand 
is a tender carmine and rose, with a distinct 
shade of salmon-yellow. It is, perhaps, the 
sweetest-scented Rose we have. A splendid 
grower, and, if not flowering in such numbers 
upon a shoot as is the case with Dr. Grill, each 
shoot carries a beautifully-formed flower that is 
sure to please all. I have it in the open, as 
dwarf, standard, and half-standard, also in pots 
under glass, and never knew it out of bloom in 
the latter form. The buds are long and ex¬ 
quisitely formed for button-hole work, while 
every bloom opens into most perfect shape, and 
retains that form for a long time. It makes an 
immense busli and is a grand Rose during a wet 
season. These two Roses cannot be beaten by 
any others for general culture, nor is it possible 
to get better Roses for decoration as cut flowers 
when full advantage is taken of their adapt¬ 
ability for cutting with long stems, without any 
sacrifice of future growth. P. U. 


GtARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

All worn-out plants should now be taken out of this 
house to make room for the Chrysanthemums, for If these 
plants are much crowded they soon lose their leaves, and 
mildew is apt to be troublesome on certain sorts if much 
crowded. Late sorts should be held back in a cool-house 
for the present. We always keep late sorts outside as long 
as it is safe to do so, as the flowers are more valuable about 
the new year than earlier. It is impossible to keep Chrys¬ 
anthemum flowers from damping without fire-heat now, 
and if a little fire is used a little ventilation may be left on 
all night when not raining or frosty. What is required to 
keep the flowers in good condition as long as possible is a 
buoyant atmosphere, free from excessive humidity. 
Climbers on the roof must be reduced as much as possible. 
Usually there is much ornament in the summer-flowering 
climbers in winter, and all such things as Passion-flowers, 
Tacsonias, etc., should be spurred, but Lapagerias, Acacia 
Riceana, Winter-flowering Tropteolums should be encou¬ 
raged, as they will brighten the upper part of the house in 
winter and early spring. Bare walls and pillars should he 
covered with winter-flowering plants. Camellias make 
splendid wall planes in winter if set out in a good bed of 
peat and leaf-mould, or they will grow in good turfy loam, 
if It does not contain lime; but it is safer, where a 
vigorous growth is required, to plant in peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand, with a sprinkling of soot Camellias should 
never be permitted to get dust-diy, and in preparing the 
border every little bit of stick or old root in the compost 
should be picked out, as they ore liable to generate fungus, 
which may do serious injury to the roots of Camellias or 
other plants. In planting new borders with permanent 
things in conservatory avoid deep planting, as this is sure 
to injure the plants when the borders settle. Assuming 
that the Chrysanthemums will be the principal feature in 
the conservatory for the next two months, provision 
should be made now for a lot of suitable plants to fill up 
towards Christmas. Rhododendrons, Azaleas (Deutsche 
Perle) may be had in bloom by Christmas with a little 

S ntle forcing, and white flowers are always in demand. 

:slea pontica and mollis force easily. Good clumps of 
Solomon’s Seal are valuable both for cutting and other¬ 
wise. Plant bulbs of all kinds. Roman Hyacinths will soon 
be coming in, and Paper-white Narcissus and single and 
double Daffodils may be brought on gently as soon as well 
rooted. Lilacs, Spirtsas, Deutzia gracilis, Primus triloba, 
and Arum Lilies will soon be moving. 

Stove. 

Here also the shabby plants will occupy lew room. 
Caladiums, Gloxinias, and other things which have 
finished the season’s work can be stowed away in suitable 
positions to rest till the time of growth comes round again. 
There will be a few Orchids now even where only a limited 
number are grown. Cypripediums will make & pretty 
group, and there will be a few Dendrobes, Oncidiums, etc., 
to give character and brightness during the gloom of 
winter. Gesneras are useful plants for the small stove. 
The tropical Asparaguses are much in demand for cutting 
during winter ; plumosus and its variety nanus are great 
favourites, but tenulssimus is also useful, being very light 
and elegant. To have a good stock for cutting, it should 


* In eotd or northern district* the operation* referred 
to under “Garden Work" mo* be done /ran ten dope to 
a fortnight later than ft here redir^ed yih equally good 
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be planted in peat, leaf-mould, and sand, in warm house. 
The Smilax is another plant which the exigencies of the 
table decoration has brought into prominence. The long, 
trailing shoots, being thickly clothed with small dark green 
foliage, are attractive; it may be easily raised from seeds, and 
when established may be grown in warm greenhouse. 
Impatiens Sultani (Sultan's Balsam) is nicely in flower 
now, and will continue blooming in warm-house all winter. 
This and the pretty berry-bearing plant, Rivina humilis, 
will be useful in the" amateur’s stove. 

Keeping Grapes. 

If kept in the house on the Vines, it Is Important that 
there should be no drip, and to prevent moisture con¬ 
densing on the glass it is better to leave a little air on all 
night; this, with just a little warmth in the pipes, will 
keep the berries in good condition. The non-bearing 
laterals may be shortened back a little, aud if any leaves 
touch the glass cut them off, as they only open up a 
passage for the moisture, which sometimes condenses on 
the glass, dropping among the Grapes. In old, badly- 
painted houses there will be drip, and as soon as the 
Grapes are ripe they should be cut and bottled. The early 
Vines may be pruned as soon as the leaves fall. Keep the 
house cool ana freely ventilated. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The new Pteris Wimsetti is sure to become popular, and 
as it is now getting plentiful it will also be cheap. I think 
it is superior to all of the crested Pterises, ana is just as 
easy to cultivate as any. There is a considerable demand 
now lor Ferns and other plants in small thumb-pots 
for placing in small vases for table and room decoration ; 
they are cheap, and will keep in condition some time if the 
ro its are kept moist. Polypodium aureum makes a pretty 
miniature plant in small seedling state. Pteris serrulata 
and P. cristata are also serviceable. P. Wimsetti, Mayi, 
Cretica major, 0. albo-lineata are good ; in fact, all the 
useful market Ferns will be useful for this work. And 
among other plants for small pot-work may be mentioned 
Isolepis gracilis, Carex japonica variegata, and several of 
the Club Mosses. In a fairly warm-house young plants in 
a pot-bound state may be shifted into larger pots now or 
any time. 

Cucumbers for Winter. 

Plants coming into bearing should have a steady night 
temperature of 65 degs., with a bottom-heat of 75 degs. 
We never ventilate Cucumbers, but where it is important 
to carry the plants on as long as possible, and only a 
limited number of fruits are wanted, a little ventilation 
may be given when the sun is bright and the temperature 
of the house is above 75 degs. Damp floors often enough 
to keep up a moist, genial atmosphere, and keep young 
shoots regularly pinched back to one leaf beyond the fruit. 

Window Gardening. 

For the next three months this will be mainly a question 
of keeping things quiet and not overwatering. Ferns, 
Palms, and plants in flower must have water when 
required. Everything about the plants, including pots, 
must be clean. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Leaves are falling rapidly, and there will be a good deal 
of tidying up to do now. Though I have no sympathy 
with that incessant sweeping carried out in some places, 
as 1 think the time could be more profitably employed, 
still, neatness and older are necessary to the thorough 
enjoyment of a garden. I think on the whole it is better 
not to leave Gladioli in the ground all winter, even when 
protected from frost. The ripening in the damp cold 
earth is not so perfect as when the corms are lifted, dried, 
and stored away till spring. This does not apply to the 
early-flowering Colvillei section, which must be planted 
early, and are quite safe in the ground with a mulch over 
them. Beds intended for Tulips should be got ready for 
planting not later than the first week in November or 
perhaps a little earlier in the northern oounties. Continue 
the clearance of flower-beds, and fill with something to 
make the garden bright and dressy in winter and spring, 
‘ally the latter. Those who try to maintain the old 

S i of bulbs are sure to find the trade leave them. 

of the usual bedding sorts are much cheaper than 
they were, and among the common sorts of bulbs, such as 
Daffodils, Crocuses, and Snowdrops, English-grown bulbs 
are cheaper than Dutch, and some growers say they are 
better. Get on with alterations. Evergreen trees and 
Bhrubs are going on well now', but deciduous things must 
wait till most of the leaves are down. 

Fruit Garden. 

Royal Sovereign Strawberry is being largely planted for 
early work. Those who want to make a profit out of Straw¬ 
berry growing must grow good early kinds on a warm site. 
Trench and manure and put out strong plants at once, or 
if the ground is not ready plant in spring. Root-pruning, 
if necessary, should not be delayed. Very vigorous young 
Peaches on walls may have roots lifted now, and if the 
trees are too crowded rearrange so as to give more space. 
Overcrowding, either outside or under glass, will not pay. 
Peaches and Apricots where the soil is suitable cannot well 
have too much room. In planting new gardens the trees 
might be planted 12 feet apart, and when they come 
well into bearing half the trees may be taken out—there 
is always a demand for young bearing trees, and Peaches 
and Nectarines transplant well. There is a good demand 
for good Nectarines; m fact, they pay better than Peaches. 
The trees in the early Peach-house should be pruned 
and trained as soon as all the leaves are down. Mix 
sulphur in the limewash for the walls as a check to red- 
spider, and ms that the roots are fairly moist. Houses 
with movable lights will have been uncovered when the 
wood was ripe. Exposure does good, as it keeps the trees 
quiet and restful and fills up the buds. Gather late Apples 
and Pears. Medlars and Quinces may be gathered as soon 
as they part easily from the stalk. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Trench up all vacant ground. Exhausted crops may 
either be trenched in or taken to the rubbish-heap and 
worked into oompost. Accumulations of garden rubbish, 
if rightly managed, will half manure the garden. Vegetable 
refuse returned to the land is simply giving back a part of 
what has been taken from it and constitutes a suitable 
dressing for most crops. Such things as Cabbage-stems, 
cuttings of trees and shrubs, and hedge-trimmings should 


be smother-burned, and when a good fire has been made 
and the heat going well, cover with weeds and other 
matters close at hand, and if there happens to he a heap 
of clay handy place a layer all over the heap. Incinerated 
clay is a capital dressing for heavy land, and is much 
improved by admixture w’ith charred garden rubbish. 
Mushroom-beds approaching a state of exhaustion may 
often be invigorated by a liberal application of warm salt, 
and a tablespoonful of salt may be put in each 3-gallon 
can. Strong brine would, of course, kill the spawn, but 
strong stimulants of any kind would be equally hurtful. 
Prick out Cauliflowers in cold frames or where shelter can 
be given in cold weather. A stock of Parsley should be 
in some easily accessible spot where a oovenng of some 
kind can be used in severe w'eather. In large gardens a 
frame or pit is usually given up to what may be called emer¬ 
gency Parsley. Givethe flnishingtouchestotheOeleryrows. 
See that Beet and Carrots are safe from frost. Late 
Potatoes also should all be lifted. E- Hobday. 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
17 th to October 84th. 

Finished lifting and storing root crops. A few for 

E resent use have been placed in the root-shed, but the 
ulk has been placed in clamps and covered with straw 
and a layer of earth. They keep better in this way than in 
a shed, and are not so likely to grow, as the temperature of 
the earth is more equable than that of a shed. We are still 
gathering a few Peas, but late Peasare a very uncertain crop. 
Sowed Mustard and Cress in boxes. Shall sow a certain 
number of boxes twice a week through the winter. Potted 
French Beans for forcing. They will do in any warm 
place till the Beans come, when they will be given a light 
place near the glass. Ne Plus Ultra is the kind grown. 
Provision has been made for a supply of Green Mint* 
Tarragon, Parsley, and Chervil during the winter. Covered 
a bed of Endive with dry leaves. No frost will hurt them 
and they are not so liable to damp whilst blanching. 
Lettuces will also be treated in the same way. If full 
grown Lettuces are exposed to severe frostj they die awav 
and decay as soon as the thaw comes, but if covered with 
leaves they are perfectly safe. The difficulty in windy 
places is to keep on the leaves, but a few Pea-sticks will 
accomplish this. Rearranged the conservatory. 8ome 
conservatories use up a good many plants, but in nearly all 
show-houses weekly changes must he made. A very useful 
change plant is Begonia insignia; it stands the conservatory 
better than any Begonia I am acquainted with, and where 
the conservatory is large a hundred of this Begonia will be 
found very useful. We have grown this extensively for 
winter deooration for many years, and have tried it against 
most of the newer sorts and Btill retain it. Y oung plan to are 
propagated in February and grown till they are m 6-mcn 

P ots; have been pinched several times during growth. 

Ian ted a south border with EUam’s Early Cabbage, 
1 foot apart each way. This is quite space enough for 
the position. The site la warm and sheltered, and the 
plants turn in early, being helped in the process by a string 
of matting being tied loosely round each. As soon as the 
hearts are cut the stems will be pulled up and the border 
prepared for next crop. Moved several large Evergreen 
shrubs to open up a vista through a belt of shrubs. 
Common Laurels have only Just recovered from the severe 
freezing they got two winters ago. If Laurels must be 
planted try rotundifolia. We find this hardier than the 
others, and it grows very close in habit. But as fast as can 
be done we shall replace Laurels with Hollies and other 
perfectly hardy things. Potted more bulbs for forcing. 
They will be plunged outside for a time, Freesias excepted. 
Cut and bottled part of a house of Black Hamburgh 
Grapes. The house is required for plants, and the Grapes 
will keep better in a dry room. 


0HRTSANTH9MUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

With the nearapproaoh of the Chrysanthemum 
season, all matters connected with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant are regarded with considerable 
interest. The National Chrysanthemum Society 
is looked upon as the leader in all things apper¬ 
taining to the flower, and this useful organisa¬ 
tion has already commenced its list of exhibitions 
by a display of the Chrysanthemum at the early 
show in September, ana again last week. The 
celebration of the jubilee of the N.C.S. in 
November next promises to be of more than 
ordinary interest, the prizes in almost every 
section being considerably augmented, in this 
way offering greater inducements to groweis 
living at a distance to bring their blossoms. 
The exhibition last week, so iar as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are concerned, was not so good in most 
classes as is the case generally. The groups of 
Chrysanthemums and fine-foliaged plants were, 
however, very fine. 

From this date onwards, and until the different 
exhibitions take place, the treatment aooorded 
to the collections of different growers will 
invariably determine their position on the 
exhibition table. 

Proper ventilation is of the highest impor¬ 
tance now, and this should be so affected that 
no draught should at any time be experienced 
by the plants. Many fail to finish their plants 
properly because of the crowded state of the 
structure in which they are housed. _ Often the 
plants are so placed that loss of foliage is the 
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result. To do well, the plants should be so 
arranged that the air may circulate freely 
through them, and so that the blossoms may 
be easily overlooked and manipulated when 
necessary. Shading the tender unfolding florets 
is of the highest importance, and should be 
thoroughly and systematically carried out. 
Permanent shading is unnecessary. As dull and 
miserable weather is usually experienced, more 
or less, for the next few weeks, some light 
material should be fixed on the inside of the 
greenhouse roof, to bo removed in dull weather 
and drawn across on sunny days. If this bo not 
carried out, many promising flowers may be 
absolutely spoilt for exhibition, the darker 
coloured ones invariably scalding during the 
hot bursts of sunshine often unexpectedly 
experienced. 

Systematic inspection of each plant to find 
out whether water is needed must be done. 


A careful search is necessary, and not a hurried 
glance. 

The plants should be periodically fumigated 
with Tobacco-paper, and kept in this condition 
for about half-an-hour. If tliis is not done, and 
there be a defect in the ventilating arrange¬ 
ments, green-fly increases. Once a fortnight 
should answer the purpose admirably. 

As the flowers develop keep all damp dis¬ 
pelled by keeping the hot-water pipes warm. 
This is important on dull, damp days. 

A Grower. 


ANEMONE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

The Anemone-flowered group is one of the most 
charming of all the sections m which the Chrys¬ 
anthemum is split up. The flowers are so 
distinct from those of any other class, and when 


has very fine guard florets of a pinkish-white, 
the centre touched with yellow. We hope 
raisors will give us other fine additions like thi3. 


Japanese Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum Rider Haggard. 


It is well to \i8e weak liquid-manure pretty 
often during the development of the blossoms, 
the principle of " little and often ” being tho 
one to adopt. Concentrated manures are capital 
compositions for finishing the flowers if applied 
with care. 

All decayed foliage should be rigorously 
picked off, and weeds removed from the surface 
of the soil. 

Keep a sharp look-out for insect pests. The 
eaxwig is very troublesome, often nibbling out 
small portions of the florets and rendering the 
blossoms valueless for exhibition. They must 
still be trapped with Bean-stalks, inverted 
thumb-pots with hay in them, or any other 
known method. It is w'ell to go round the 
collection each night, some time after dark, with 
a bull’s-eye lantern, when the depredators may 
be caught red-handed. By these means, too, 
the caterpillars may be traced and despatched. 


well-developed are very handsome. We are 
pleased to see that encouragement is given to 
this class at the leading exhibitions, and at the 
forthcoming Jubilee Exhibition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society we hope to see a good 
display. The variety illustrated is one of the 
moet valuable of tho section, and belongs to the 
Japanese-Anemone division, so-called because of 
the long outer florets, like those of the true 
Japanese Chrysanthemum. To obtain blooms 
of the fine character of that shown, considerable 
skill is required, but the effort is well repaid by 
the beauty of the flowers. Another interesting 
class is the Anemone-flowered, the flowers being 
without the long outer florets, but although of 
great charm are of rather stiff outline. With 
the new kinds raised lately has also come much 
needod variety in colouring, the older kinds 
being all of pinkish shades. The variety Rider 
Haggard is one of the newest acquisitions, and 


“Blind” Chrysanthemums (Alpha). 

It is impossible for us to tell you whether the 
Chrysanthemums in your collection and which 
have come blind have been attacked by insects 
or not without first seeing a portion of tho 
growth thus affected. If you will send us this 
part of the shoot we shall then be able to tell 
you definitely. Some few varieties havo a 
tendency to come blind, but we think that you 
have blind growths owing to the attacks of 
insect pests. These at all times should bo 
persistently looked after and eradicated. Ear¬ 
wigs are a constant source of trouble in this 
way, and are responsible for many losses. If 
you will send us the names of the sorts which 
are affected in this manner we will 
then let you know whether they are 
w r orth perpetuating. It does not 
follow that because the plants come 
blind this season they will also do so 
in succeeding years. 

Protecting open-air Chrys¬ 
anthemums f W. Pick).— The 
only means you can take to protect 
your hardy border Chrysanthemums 
from injury by frost, etc., is to 
afford them slight protection at 
night by covering them with light 
tiffany or muslin. Although theso 
materials are so very flimsy, yet it 
is surprising how easily they wan! 
off the ill effects of a slight frost. If 
you are growing any of your plants 
in the immediate proximity of a 
wall, lengths of canvas may bo fitted 
to rollers to let dowu or be drawn 
up at will. 

Sunflower Bouquet d’Or. 

— This is a beautiful double- 
flowered variety of Helianthus 
inultiflorus. It is quite distinct 
from tho variety Soleil d’Or, and 
differs particularly from the ordi¬ 
nary form of H. multiflorus plenus 
in its well-defined outer ray of 
broad guard petals. The centre is 
very full and the colour of the 
entire flower a deep rich yellow. 
It flowers profusely and the blooms 
are borne on long stems well above 
the leaves. Both for effect in tho 
garden and for cutting it deserves 
a place among the best autumn 
flowers. 

Morina longifolia deserves 
more attention from those who 
grow hardy flowers, as we rarely see 
it in gardens. Fine spikes lost 
many weeks in flower, produce 
numberless blossoms, and are 
quaintly pretty, with the varying 
tints of the white woolly buds and 
expanded flowers, which are first 
blush-white, but develop colour till 
they become deep rose. Tho 
flowers are sweetly scented, and tho 
leaves give of!' an agreeable scent 
W’hen handled, but they are too 
spiny to permit of much handling. 

Adiantum Farleyense. — 
Tliis, when well grown, is perhaps 
I the finest of all the Maiden hair Ferns, its 
| heavy, luxuriant fronds being none the less 
graceful, although so massive. In a warm 
nouse we lately saw two grand specimens grow¬ 
ing in baskets suspended from the roof. The 
I basket it filled was of considerable size, and tho 
diameter of the plant, if the drooping fronds 
| were held up horizontally, would not be less 
than 6 feet. 

Mina lobata would be of little use for out¬ 
side walls in northern gardens except for thoso 
favourably situated, but at Lilburn Tower it is 
grown in tho conservatory and trails about 
prettily along the front lights, hanging in grace¬ 
ful festoons. It is a plant that always attracts 
I notice when blooming oy reason of its singularly 
forked flower-spikes and the contrasting hues of 
its rich red buds and creamy-yellow blossoms. 

1 It is treated as an annual, and the plants are 
1 grown in pots. 
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CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

It was easy to see at the Dahlia exhibitions just 
past that this more recent type of flower is the 
class most esteemed by visitors generally. Nor 
can this be wondered at when we consider the 
light and graceful formation of the better varie¬ 
ties. They will undoubtedly drive the more 
lumpy show Dahlias, also the singles (which 
enjoyed so short a term of popularity), entirely 
out of the field at no distant date, in the same 
way that the Japanese Chrysanthemums are 
doing with other types of that flower. Indeed, 
one may compare some of the Cactus Dahlias to 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, so light and fan¬ 
tastic is the arrangement of their florets and rich 
their colours. Of course, they lack the lasting 
powers of the popular autumn plant, but atone 
for this, perhaps, in the freedom blossoms 
develop. Many of the Cactus Dahlias resent 
having the bloom-buds thinned in any way, 
concentration of the plants’ energy leading to 
faulty blooms, while others must be thinned to 
produce double flowers. I will indicate these 
characters os the sorts are described, except the 
quite new sorts, which are as yet only in the 
hands of their several raisers. 

Bertha Mawley, cochineal colour, shaded 
lighter towards the tips ; a pretty shade. This 
is a good grower, but requires disbudding, also 
shading from the sun. 

Blanche Keith, pure light yellow. A capital 
grower and free bloomer. Excepting Lady 
Tenzance, the best yellow. 

Beatrice, rose colour of a particularly taking 
shade. A charming variety of free growth, 
and, like all I shall name, a true Cactus shape. 

Countess of Gosford, cinnamon, lighter 
centre. A pretty form. This sort requires 
much thinning. 

Countess of Radnor is a very handsome 
sort. A combination of delicate shades of red 
and salmon. This may be thinned. 

Delicata, truly named. It is a lovely 
flower. The fault with this sort is that it does 
not throw out its flowers from the foliage. I 
have found a way out of the difficulty by 
selecting the side or smaller buds. This, like 
most Dahlias, sends out the flower-buds in pairs 
or threes, in the latter case a large one and 
the others smaller. Depend on one of the 
smaller, which invariably gives a fairly long 
stalk. 

Earl of Pembroke. A very fine sort of a 
plum or purple colour. Every bloom comes 
good, and it is especially free. This has extra 
long twisted petals. It need not be thinned. 

Fusilier, deep salmon or coral. This is a 
comparatively new variety of rare merit. With 
most graceful form of bloom, it has a compact 
habit of growth, and flowers freely well above 
the leaves. 

Francks HUMPHRIES. This is a rich orange- 
yellow bloom of nice form, and must be well 
thinned. 

Harmony, a lovely bronzy-yellow bloom. Its 
shape is excellent, but the bloom-buds should be 
well thinned to get it double. 

Gloriosa , crimson-red. This is to my thinking 
the finest of all Cactus Dahlias. The shape is 
perfect. It is a fine grower, although a bit tall, 
and very free. Every bloom opens well, and it 
need not be disbudded. 

Lady Penzance has blooms of the most 
lovely shade of primrose-yellow imaginable. 
Its flowers too are perfect in form. Its 
only fault is the habit of it not throwing the 
blossoms well out from the foliage. 

Miss M. Nightingale, yellow shaded scarlet. 
This is a very showy and beautiful variety, but 
has less of the true Cactus shape than most 
named in this list. 

Matchless, nearly black in colour, therefore 
one of the most telling of all. It is freer to 
bloom than any Dahlia I know. It is, in fact, 
well-named. 

Mayor Haskins.— This is thought by some 
to beat Gloriosa. The crimson colour is more 
flense than the last-named, but it has not that 
perfect form so noticeable in the older variety, 
nor is it so free-flowering. It is, all the same, 
a si lendid kind. 

Mrs. Barnes, primrose, shaded pink, a 
delightful combination. This has all the neces¬ 
sary good qualities. 

Mrs. Peart was introduced as the true 
White Cactus Dahlia. It is scarcely pure 
w bite and very uncertain* I thought df discard- 
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ing it, but this year planted out the old stools 
instead of young green plants. I am pleased to 
find every bloom opening well. It may be this 
hint is worth following, for at its best it is a 
very desirable sort. 

Mrs. Wilson Noble, lovely salmon-pink, a 
charming shade. This is without a doubt one 
of the very best. It requires thinning slightly, 
and has a dwarf habit. 

Purple Prince is like Matchless in every¬ 
thing save colour. As it was raised by the same 
person, I should say it was from the same seed- 
pod as the darker kind. In every way a desir¬ 
able variety. 

I noted a few novelties : Keyne’s White, the 
best white Cactus Dahlia ; Clias. Woodbridge, 
crimson, very fine indeed ; Bridesmaid, much 
like Delicata, and it seems to me an improve¬ 
ment ; Harry Stredwick, a dark maroon of 
handsome form; Fantasy, bright salmon-red 
with lighter, shade, the most irregular, yet 
graceful type of bloom seen up to the present. 

_ H. S. 

IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM MME. 
CROUSSE AS A VASE PLANT. 

The accompanying illustration from a photo¬ 
graph taken in the garden of Mr. R. C. Bell, 
Braeside, Eastbourne, shows the beauty of the 
well-known Pelargonium Mme. Crousse as a 
vase plant. No variety is more suitable for this 
purpose, its free, leafy growth and wealth of 



Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mme. Crousse as a vase plant. 

From a photograph by Mr. F. Tanner, South-street, 
Eastbourne. 


rosy flowers creating a distinct effect. It is far 

better to fill a vase such as here represented 
with one or two good flowers than crowd into 
it a jumble of many kinds as we frequently 
see in gardens. 


Regal Pelargoniums, etc. (Young 
Beginner). —1, Pelargoniums should be stopped 
several times during growth to get a bushy 

S lant. Old stools should be repotted into their 
owering-pots in February or March. 2, You 
can increase size by root division in March, or 
by cuttings of ripened shoots at this season, 
taking them off with a heel. 3, Strike Mar¬ 
guerite cuttings in August, and pot on as 
growth increases until they are in 48 pots. 
Thev strike well in a cold frame, and are ready 
for flowering-pots at this date. Grow in a cool 
temperature, and do not Btarve for food or 
moisture ; grow near light. 4, Yellow Calceo¬ 
larias strike now in a sandy soil in pots or 
boxes. Pot up in February or March ; grow 
very cool in frames just frost-proof. It is well 
to syringe after using the new vaporiser. The 
bloom is not injured at all; it is a splendid 
fumigator, and safer than Tobacco-paper. 

Leaves of “Geranium” F. V. Raspall turn¬ 
ing yellow [A. B. S.y .—It is not uncommon for 
plants to lose a leaf or two on first taking them inside, 
especially if they are far from the glass. Keep them os 
near the glass as possible, and water only when ary. You 
may give a little weak stimulant when settled in their new 

S arters. Treat the Primulas in the same way. They 
ould have a night temperature of 50 degs. 


FRUIT, 

CHERRIES UNDER GLASS. 

The trees should not be forgotten, no matter 
how grown, and it should be borne in mind that 
during heavy rain it is a good plan to empty the 
tanks on the inside borders. This will assist the 
trees to plump up the buds. The roots should 
never suffer from drvness and the leaves be kept 
as healthy as possible till they fall. With trees 
in cases not forced there will be later growth. 
Such trees will well repay liberal supplies of 
food in the way of liquid-manure. Should red- 
spider be troublesome take early means to get 
nd of the pest by placing a little sulphur in the 
water when syringing, thoroughly washing all 
parts of the trees. For black-fly, which often 
attacks the points, either dip the shoots or 
syringe with Tobacco-water. The trees should 

§ et free exposure, the ventilators being open 
ay and nignt. Should the trees be at all gross, 
omit food, but do not spare moisture. The 
trees may be prevented growing too freely by 
root-pruning, and I do not think there is any 
time Better than the present for this work. In 
root-pruning it is well to proceed cautiously 
withlarge or old trees and not to attempt to 
lift, merely shortening the strong thick roots, 
carefully preserving all fibrous roots, spreading 
these out nearer the surface and giving new soil, 
such as fibrous loam, to which have been added 
some wood-ashes and old mortar rubble if the 
soil is at all stiff or clayey. Young gross trees 
should now be lifted. It may also be necessary 
to replant nearer the surface. With young 
trees it is well not to give rich food, using pure 
loam with the additions advised for older trees, 
thoroughly watering after replanting, and in 
bright days damping overhead several times 
daily to prevent the foliage from flagging, also 
shading for a short time daily if necessary. In 
lifting young trees endeavour to get a large 
ball and well saturate with water if the roots 
are dry. G. 

Grapes unsatisfactory (G. O .Your 
Grapes have been overcropped, with the result 
that there is loss of root power, and until new 
roots are made you will have such Grapes as 
sent. Probably they were young Vines, and there 
is always a great danger in overcropping. By 
pruning your roots you destroyed part oi their 
vigour, and the Vines have failed to make roots 
enough to support crop. See advice to “Brock 
iugton it is a similar case, but your Vines are 
worse, from samples sent, and we fear, unless 
you forego a crop for a season to get liberal top- 
growth, you will have to plant new Vines, as 
you will find it will take years to get such 
Vines into former healthy condition. As regards 
what you term blight, your Vines are affected 
badly with thripsand red-spider, and, of course, 
that adds to the mischief; the healthy foliage 
required to support roots is devoured by these 
pests. Red-spider is caused by lack of moisture 
during growth and a dry, arid atmosphere, but 
the season was conducive to the growth of such 
pests in many houses. 

Treatment Of Vine ( Vine Lodge ).—(1), It 
is quite safe to bring the Vine out, but on doing 
so, you must take care you do not injure the 
stem by twisting. On the other hand, such 
treatment will not kill mealy-bug ; indeed, this 
enemy is proof against the severest cold. (2), 
You had Better cleanse. You can shorten all 
the canes where cleared of fruit, and syringe 
freely, but it is not wise to completely prune. 
The bug will not make progress if the house is 
kept cool, and you could cleanse much better 
when the leaf has fallen ; but the work must be 
done thoroughly, and it will require constant 
watching to keep the pest clear next season. 
We would adviee the following : When ready 
to prune after cutting, give the canes a thorough 
washing with strong soft-soap and tepid rain 
water; remove any loose bark and then allow 
to dry and paint over with a strong solution of 
Gishurst compound. Add to the Gishurst ^ lb. 
sulphur, £ lb. soft-soap, and 1 wineglass of gas- 
tar. This should cover every portion of Vine, 
be well mixed together with sufficient water to 
make it a thick paint, and next season you 
must watch growth, killing every stray bug 
which appears. 

Apples from an Irish orchard.—I 

send you a small box of samples of an old Irish 
orchard (Applep), to be named, and for you to 
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kindly say if the sorts are worth keeping. The 
orchard ia two acres in extent, walled hmh all 
round the north and east, walls being brick- 
lined on inside. The trees are old, both in the 
middle of the orchard and on the walls. Tho 
middle trees, however, though badly shaped, 
gnarled, and Moss-grown, bear well, and have 
between 2 tons and 3 tons of Apples, such as 
samples, on them this year. The trees on the 
walls are, though some of them good, so 
misshapen that the wall space is nearly lost. 
The Apples generally are very small. Most of tho 
trees have been unpruned for years. Tho largo 
baking Apples are young trees. 1 here is a largo 

g irt of the brick-lined walls taken up with old 
ear-trees. Kindly advise as to tho trees I 
should choose to replace them with ? Pleaso 
name the Apples sent ? The district, as you see, 
is the North of Ireland. Aspect i9 south-west. 
Soil is heavy loam, with a heavy subsoil. The 
garden is reputed to have been a good fruit- 
bearing ono in former years. North-west and 
west winds prevail. My friend who ad vised me 
to send these sample Apples to you informed me 
that you would publish 
the names in jour 
journal. — T. Cald- 

WELL. 

*** Your fruits were 
so poor that we could 
not name them. We 
do not advise retaining 
trees that produce such 
fruits as those sent, as 
it is waste of soil and 
labour to grow them. 

We would ad vise plant¬ 
ing new trees of known 
or good kinds. Young 
trees will give a good 
return. With regard 
to Pears we do not 
know what you desire, 
if for sale or own use ; 
for a long or short sea¬ 
son? If you send fur¬ 
ther details wo will 
adviso. Your soil is 
good, and should grow 
good fruit. We would ► 

certainly replant walls. 

Such trees as yours are 
worthless and un¬ 
sightly. LfragK M 

ing (^hrockinyton ).— 

Your Grapes are bidly 
Ranked. This arises 
from various causes, 

r ierally from ovtr- 

pping ; and this is I 


4s. 6d. per dozen, or 4jd. each Apple ; and in 
same market tho following week the same 

? rower got 5s. per dozen, or 5d. each Apple, 
n both instances, however, the quantity was 
not large.—X. 

The fruit crop in the south of 
Scotland. —In spite of the prolonged drought 
in the spring we have had a very good season. 
Apples are of good quality and a very heavy 
crop. Pears and Plums, especially on walls, 
have done remarkably well. From a small 
Marie Louise Pear two fruits were taken 
weighing together over 3 lb., one being 
1 lb. 10 oz., and the other 1 lb. 7 oz. 
Peaches on a south wall wero very fine, both as 
regards size and quality, the varieties grown 
being Hale’s Early and Royal George. Small 
fruits were equally satisfactory.—W. McG., 
Dal mac. 


open under handiights would do, but not so 
well. Where there are waste heaps of rubbish 
or manure it is a good plan to cover them 
with Gourds. Although they grow under 
the conditions described above, they do best 
with plenty of manure, and should be mulched 
or well watered if the soil be not deep and 
rich. The Mammoth is one of the largest 
of the Gourds, and fruits have been taken 
weighing upwards of 200 lb. A very charming 
waj r of growing them is as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. They look very quaint. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AUTUMN PLANTING OF TUFTED 
PANSIES. 


TnosE readers who wish to make the garden 
bright and cheerful in the spring of 1897 could 
not well do better than use a good number of 
tho most suitable kinds of the Tufted Pansy. 

To commence planting out by the third week 
in October the growers 
should possess some 
well - rooted young 
plants. Cuttings which 
were inserted in a cool 
and shady border dur¬ 
ing the later days of 
July and throughout 
August should provide 
ideal material for the 
purpose. These small 
pieces are now well- 
rooted and in fit con¬ 
dition for shifting into 
permanent quarters. 
That part of the garden 
intended for their 
reception should have 
been prepared a short 
time since, the ground 
well manured and 
turned up roughly. By 
these means the soil 
would have become 
sweetened and nicely 
mellowed, and rendered 
fit for the reception of 
the plants by the period 
already named. Too 
early planting often 
induces the plants to 
make free growth dur¬ 
ing the late autumn, 
with the result of a 
severe check when frost 
comes ; therefore, any 
ground not yet dug aad 
made ready should be 
seen to without delay, 
so that the planting out 
may not be too long 
deferred. 

Each plant should be 
allowed plenty of room 
to develop, and, if it 
is intended to let them 
remain in the same 


GOURDS OVER TRELLIS-WORK. 

Gourds have a distinct use in gardens, and that 
is to cover trellises, arbours, and such-like, as 


Gourds on a trellis-work arch. From a photograph by Mr. J. Coleman Hughes, The Den, 
Walton-on-Thames. 


you cannot finish your 
fruit. The only remedy 

ia to crop lightly next season, and get a 
free top growth. Do not force hard, and 
get plenty of surface roots, giving ample aids 
to encourage these. There is another alterna¬ 
tive, and that is lifting the Vines at once, 
and giving the roots a new border, but this 
requires care and the use of well-prepared 
soil, removing the old with a fork, and preserv¬ 
ing all fine root 8. Cutback the older ones if 
at all decayed, and syringe the Vines several 
times daily until the leaves fall. It may be 
necessary to remove only a portion of the outer 
border, and not near stem of Vine. In replacing 
the roots, keep them near surface. Shanking 
is also caused by deep planting, want of food, 
and moisture. If you think it arises from any 
of these, give a good season’s growth next year, 
but do not lift. 

Peasgood’s Nonsuch Apple.— Refer¬ 
ring to the notice by “ W.,” in Gardening for 
2fitn Sept., page 425, about the above Apple, 
and specially as regards the utility of growing 
such large Apples, it may not be out of place to 
mention that at the Hereford Auction Mart of 
12th Sept., Peasgood’s Nopsueh Apples realised 

Digitized by 


represented in the instructive accompanjing 
illustration, which shows the plant growing on 
a trellis-work arch in the garden of Mr. J. 
Coleman Hughes, The Den, Walton-on-Thames. 
This variety is one of the striped Gourds, but 
Gourd fruits assume strange shapes, suggesting 
their names, as Turk’s-cap, Bishop^s Hat, Cricket- 
ball, Bottle, Orange, Plover’s-eggs, etc. In the 
“ English Flower Garden,” it is mentioned 
that Mr. W. Young once exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of 500 varieties, all English grown, the 
greater number of which had been sown 
where grown, and hod come to maturity 
without protection. The ground, being 
manured and dug one spit deep, the seed 
was sown the second week in May. Many of 
the plants had no water through the season ; 
but others had it in various quantities, and the 
more water the larger, freer, and better the pro¬ 
duce. Sowing in a frame at the end of April, 
•and exposing the plants to the air during the 
day to prevent their being drawn, and then 
removing tho frame altogether to harden 
them oil' before planting out, is the best way 
to secure an early growth. Sowing in the 


quarters right through 
the spring and summer 
seasons, at least a foot apart in the rows, 
and the same distance between the rows, 
would not l>e too much. Some of the 
stronger growing sorts should have a distance 
of 15 inches. Plant firmly and have in readi¬ 
ness for this operation some gritty material, 
and mix with it a good proportion of decom¬ 
posed leaf-soil. Pass through a coarse sieve, 
as it is so much easier to handle after¬ 
wards. This compost should be used to place 
round each plant at the time of planting, as the 
roots always appear to appreciate attention of 
this kind at this time of yeur. 

Many of the old plants may also be divided 
up at this season with the very best results. 
Many of the miniature varieties, such as violetta 
and marginata, as well as the best of all bedding 
sorts, and rayless ones too, Blue Gown, may 
be treated in like manner. One old plant 
will divide up into several pieces, and will come 
into blossom much eailier in the spring than 
those plants resulting from early inserted 
! cuttings. 

Only those sorts which possess a thoroughly 
strong constitution should be selected for autumn 
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planting, the following varieties being all that 
one could wish for: 

Selection'. —Blue Gown (blue), Lemon Queen 
(light yellow), William Niel (rosy mauve), 
Cottage Maid (deep blue and blush-lavender), 
Ethel Hanoock (white), Christiana (cream- 
white), Ardwell Gem (sulphur-yellow), Duchess 
of Fife (light yellow, edged blue), Goldfinch 
(yellow, edged mauve-blue), Acme (purple - 
crimson), J. B. Riding (deep purplish-mauve), 
Border Witch (shaded pale blue), Mrs. Scott 
(white), and Sylvia (cream-white). 

D. B. Crank. 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

Given a selection of these Phloxes, we have at 
once the material for creating a rich display of 
their flowers. The present summer will long be 
remembered as one distinctly opposed to the 
well-being of this showy group of plants, for 
the long-continued heat and the entire absence 
of rain caused them in many districts to droop 
continuously. The result of this is blindness 
in many of the finest trusses, especially where 
the plants are somewhat crowded and in need of 
division. Apart from the heat, however, of 
this year there are other items, chiefly cultural, 
that are responsible for the half-hearted way 
in which these plants are grown, for, if we 
would have their massive panicles of bloom in 
our gardens in perfection, they must be treated 
with the greatest liberality from the first. 
Unfortunately, these plants lend themselves 
too abundantly to division of the stools. 1 
say unfortunately because I believe that much 
unsuitable rubbish is in consequence dis¬ 
tributed, and from which it is hopeless to 
expect any really good results. Stools that have 
stood for several years in one spot till they are 
a solid mass of weakly, puny stems and centres 
more like Boxwood than aught else can never 
produce fine heads of bloom even when trans 
planted into good soil. In those instances 
where the plants are more than three or four 
years old the best results are obtained from 
cuttings, but up to the age named these plants 
may be divided and replanted with very good 
results. Care, however, should be taken to 
employ only the younger parts of the plants 
—viz., the outer growths of the stools. The 
central growths are generally puny and weak 
and often refuse to grow in a satisfactory way. 
When employing the outer growths of the 
plant these should always be planted singly. 
This is most important in the production of 
large, handsome heads of bloom. Such pieces 
as these, more especially if taken from ground 
plants, will a year hence produce from four to 
six heads of bloom according to their strength. 
Early September is an excellent time to do this 
work while there is foliage remaining of the 
present year ; indeed, there is no better season 
in the whole year for planting these herbaceous 
Phloxes than early autumn ; they have then 
plenty of time before winter arrives to take good 
hold of the soil. In the first place it is most 
important that the soil be very rich and worked 
quite 2 feet deep. In this there should be no 
stint. Di£ a hole 2 feet square in the ordinary 
garden soil, and work in about one-fourth of 
well-rotted manure ; stir the latter well with 
the soil, but not too deeply in, for these Phloxes 
are also great surface rooters. Now return the 
soil, and finally put your plant quite firmly in 
the centre of the hole, and in a slight depression. 
This last will admit of thorough watering in 
dry weather. A mulch «f manure may be added 
for the winter, but it is not essential. If a bed 
is required, a similar mode of preparation will 
be needed, but in this case it will be to the 
advantage of the Phlox that the usual rounded 
surface should be dispensed with. In summer¬ 
time all that is needed to make these Phloxes a 
success is plenty of moisture at the root. Given 
a thorough soaking twice weekly, one of these 
being of liquid-manure from the stable or cow¬ 
house, well diluted, this will prove of great 
help at flowering time. Eudeavour always to 
obtain fresh young plants from the ground. 
Failing these, all pot plants should be shaken 
clean out of the soil, never planting in the solid 
ball as received. These plants are easily in¬ 
creased from cuttings in autumn or spring, prefer¬ 
ably the latter, employing a manure frame and 
the fresh young shoots of the year. Under such 
conditions rooting takes place in a month, and 
when hardened off, tiie plants should be put at 
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once into rich ground. Many of these will 
flower the same year. Thus grown these 
Phloxes arc a source of pleasure and a great 
attraction in any garden. A few beds of the 
most distinct kinds should prove decidedly orna¬ 
mental in the large public parks and gardens in 
and around London. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME DEUTZIAS. 

Deutzia Lemoinei, of which an illustration is 
given, first made its appearance at a meeting of 
the Soctet<$ Nationale d’Horticulture do France, 
April 12, 1894, and is a hybrid between D. 
gracilis and D. parviflora. 

Deutzia gracilis, which grows in moist 
valley8 in the mountainous regions of Japan, is 
a small tufty shrub with white flowers, and is 
now grown almost everywhere. It is raised in 
large quantities for forcing, and is one of the 
finest of all shrubs for that purpose. It is hardy, 
and delights in a light, cool, moist soil, of which 
heath soil forms a largo proportion. 

Deutzia parviflora is a recently-introduced 
shrub, a native of the northern parts of China. 



One of the newer Deutzias (D. Lemoinei). 


It is seldom more that 5 feet in height. The 
stems of the previous year’s growth bear 
throughout their entire length small corymbs of 
flowers, which are exactly similar in form to 
those of the Hawthorn. The flowers are fully 
opened out, and the petals are creamy-white and 
roundish in shape. This is the earliest flower¬ 
ing species of the whole family, as it comes into 
bloom in April some days earlier than D. 
gracilis. It is also well adapted for forcing and 
is hardy. 

The Deutzia figured is intermediate between its 
parents. Its branches are straighter, firmer, and 
more solid than those of the male parent (D. 
gracilis), and more regular in appearanoe, 
shorter, and more numerous than those of the 
female parent (D. parviflora). The flower- 
clusters, growing from all the axils on the 
branches, make their appearance at an early 
date, and are produced with such regularity 
that no vacant spaces can be observed, while it 
is not unusual to see parts of the long stems of 
D. parviflora hero and there devoid of flowers in 
a random sort of way. The inflorescence of 
Deutzia Lemoinei resembles neither the corymb 
of D. parviflora nor the elongated cluster of D. 
gracilis, but takes the form of an erect branch¬ 
ing panicle, which is sometimes hemispherical in 
shape and sometimes like a broad-based cone. 


Each panicle bears from fifteen to twenty-five 
large, well-opened flowers, which are each about 
an inch in diameter, and present an appearance 
quite novel amongst the Deutzias. The petals 
are broad and pure white. Deutzia Lemoinei is 
a first-class shrub for forcing, as was evident 
from the few specimens exhibited in April, 1894, 
at the meeting of the Soctete d’Horticulture de 
France. These specimens had been taken up 
and potted in the preceding autumn and then 
grown on in a cool-house. Had they been 
placed in a temperate-house they would have 
come into flower much earlier. The plants 
grown in the manner described are well-shaped, 
regular in form, laden with pure white flowers, 
and not encumbered with superfluous foliage. 
Grown side by side with plants of D. gracilis, 
they quite eclipse the latter by their beauty, so 
that I think I am warranted in venturing to 

E redict that this new variety will ere long be 
irgely grown for forcing, and that it will 
eventually supersede D. gracilis for this purpose. 
When grown in the open air D. Lemoinei re 
quires no special attention, and consequently 
may be successfully cultivated in any garden, 
even the smallest. Quite as free-flowering as 
D. gracilis, it surpasses the latter in hardiness 
and vigour, grows much faster, and thrives in 
any kind of soil. E. L. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TOMATOES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

This has been so far an unusually favourable 
•.eason for outdoor Tomatoes, and under favour- 
ible conditions a good crop of fruit will be, 
and, in some cases, is already being, gathered. 
Up to the time of writing I see no traces of 
disease among the plants, though should wet or 
even constantly showery weather set in it will 
develop itself only too rapidly, no doubt, unless 
the rain can be thrown off the plants by some 
means. For this purpose any spare frame-lights 
ire invaluable ; even a wide board fixed over 
plants growing against a wall, like a coping, 
vill often make all the difference, and save the 
crop. 

But though the weather is dry, warm, and 
Muuny to an unusual degree, the plants are in 
many instances by no means as vigorous or 
cropping as well as we should like to see them, 
i'his is the case principally in very warm and 
dry situations, where in an average season they 
would thrive better than elsewhere. The fact 
is that, in spite of its sun-loving nature, it is 
quite possible for the Tomato to experience an 
unfavourable degree of heat and drought, even 
in this country. The soil has naturally consider¬ 
able influence on the behaviour of the plants in a 
season like the present (or in any other, in fact), 
ind strange as it may appear under present con¬ 
ditions, the plants are, naturally enough, doing 
oetter in moderately cool and moist situations, 
or where growing in deep rich soil and plenti¬ 
fully supplied with moisture, than elsewhere. 
This sounds contrary to the accepted methods 
and rules of culture as laid down by the best 
authorities, but with the heavy demands made 
upon them by a tropical sun beating down on 
the tops every day and all day long for months, 
and probably at least one or two heavy trusses 
of fruit on the lower part of the stem, unless 
the roots are well supplied with both moisture 
and nourishment, the vigour of the plant, and 
consequently the crop also, are bound to suffer 
in some way. 

Some of my own plants, though growing in a 
fair depth ot soil, mulched with littery manure 
or Hops, and watered whenever we can find 
time to give them a few pailfuls, are showing 
unmistakable signs of distress, and though well 
laden below, tne top trusses do not set, or, 
rather, swell, as they should do. The leaves 
wilt under the hot sun, and the fruit 
hardly attains its full or proper size. As 
I did not anticipate another hot, dry sum¬ 
mer, very little manure was used below 
the plants, but although there is something 
like 3 feet of fairly good but light soil for the 
roots to run in, they ought to have had a liberal 
dressing of manure worked in, especially as the 
position is very high, dry, and sunny, facing 
due south. Under such circumstances, and in 
such a season, liberal treatment is absolutely 
necessary. As the fruit below begins to colour 
and is gathered, that above swells up of course ; 
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but with more generous diet, or a good soaking 
rain, the plants would be laden with fruit to the 
top of the stakes by this time ; as it is, the 
majority are carrying one to three or four trusses 
apiece, each weighing quite2lb. to 3 lb., below, 
with more of a smaller size and not yet full 
grown above. The varieties are chiefly Early 
Evesham, and an improved form of the Large 
lied, with, for the most part, nearly round and 
smooth fruit averaging 4 ozs. to G ozs. or 8 ozs. 
apiece. Both are splendid setters, scarcely a 
bloom being ever lost, and the Evesham is the 
hardiest and most vigorous and productive 
Tomuto I have ever grown. Its faults are that 
tho fruit runs rather small, as well as in a good 
manv instances somewhat rough or sutured also, 
so that it is hardly good enough for an indoor 
crop, but outside it is certainly one of the best 
I have ever tried, and far before Hackwood 
Park, Laxton’s Open Air, or any of that type. 

I did a thing this year that I have never done 
before—viz., began planting Tomatoes out-of- 
doors in April—tho third week if I remember 
rightly—and only lost one plant out of several 
dozens, and that chiefly by accident. They 
were white with frost on several of those cold 
mornings in May that played such havoc with 
the fruit crop ; but I sprinkled them overhead 
before the sun could touch them, and shaded 
them once or twice, and they did not seem to 
mind it a bit. Those plants are the strongest 
and best of all, and all being well, will afford 
8 lb. or 10 lb. of fruit apiece before the season 
is over. 

Perfection, by-the-way, is scarcely any use 
outside ; even in a fine season it does not set half 
its blossoms. Ham Green is so very long in 

G rowth that I do not care for it now, but Chemin 
louge is bettor, and sets well indoors or out, 
though the fruit runs rather small. I have a 
fine lot of Ruby under a warm south wall, 
though they also want more water than they 
get, and 1 field Gem, though planted late, is 
cropping well, and produces very handsome 
fruit. 

All the outdoor plants ought to be gone over 
some time this month, removing all the lateral 
growths, cutting back the leaves or most of them 
to half their length or less, and stopping the 
main or fruiting-stem just above the last truss 
of bloom. Any fruit set after the middle or end 
of August at the latest cannot ripen outside. 

B. C. R. 


Big Marrows. — I havo this week cut two 
Vegetable Marrows weighing 94 lb., one green 
one weighing fiO lb., and a white kind weighing 
44 lb. I would like to know through your 
paper (of which I am a constant reader) whether 
that is an unusual weight, and if so, what is the 
average weight of a good Marrow ? The two 1 
have are perfect specimens, both in shape and 
colour. I shall look out for an answer in your 
next issue. Thanking you in anticipation — 
W. Wooward. 

*** The Marrows are of unusual weight, but 
they are easily obtained when other fruits are 
suppressed. A fruit in a small seedless state is 
best for tablo. See page 440 for our opinion 
as to size. 

Do Tomatoes require a change of 
Soil ?—This question is intended to apply to 
Tomatoes planted out under glass as well as in 
the open air. If I were to answer it according 
to my own experience I should say no ; but I 
can go farther than that, and point to the 
ex^> ience of another grower who would answer 
it in the same way. It is very clear to me that 
only a fairly lengthy experience in this matter 
can enable anyone to speak upon it with 
authority. The grower to which 1 allude, Mr. 
V. Slade, nurseryman, Taunton, has one house 
in particular in which he has grown a crop of 
this fruit for several years in succession without 
any change of soil. The house has been so 
crowded with bedding plants both during the 
winter and spring that there has been no 
room to effect any change. When the plants 
have done fruiting tho stem is simply cut off 
level with the soil and tho roots left in the 
ground. When planting takes place in the 
following season the old stem below the surface 
and many of the largest roots are still in exist¬ 
ence. Yet with this treatment there is at the 
present time growing in this house as good a 
crop of Tomatoes as anyone could desire. In 
other houses the same Grower has rrpwrf Tfrma- 


iThoran y °c.J e n e g S e of h^S DOUBLE-FLOWERED CLEMATISES, 

this season the largest Tomatoes ever shown in By some a double flower of any kind is regarded 
the West of England ; not merely a Bingle prize as superior to a single bloom, though in many 
dish, but he could have made up several of cases the increased number of petals adds but a 
them at one time in the second week in August, lumpiness to the flower, and deprives the plant 
Those results have been obtained with only a of a good deal of its original grace and elegance, 
thin scattering of farmyard-manure forked in It is the opinion of at least a great many that 
the ground during the winter. The plants have the doubling of a Fuchsia bloom detracts from 
hail no other feeding ; yet in tho several houses in its beauty, and much the same may be said of 
which the plants are growing they are carrying tho Zonal Pelargonium, many of whose double 
satisfactory crops. Turning to my own practice, varieties consist simply of a crowded mass of 
I may mention that I havo grown Tomatoes in 1 petals. Tho same objection cannot, however, 
one house for five consecutive seasons, and have 1 k> urged against the double-flowered forms of 
obtained good results without a chango of soil ; Clematis, a good examplo of which is hero 
but some years I havo put a layer of road figured, and, as may l>e seen by the illustration, 
sweepings, which contain a fair percentage of the flowers, though they consist of a consider- 
horsc-dropping8, as a mulching on the surface, able number of petals, are by no means lumpy 
I have, however, given the plants an occasional in appearance. Several species of Clematis 
dose of house sewage, and am inclined to think with double blossoms have been sent to this 
in this I have been a little too lil>eral some- country from Japan, besides which numerous 
times. Referring to my treatment of Tomatoes hybrids have been raised here. The Japanese 
in the open air against a wall facing east, I may kinds include a form of C. co?rulea, C. florida, C. 
tate that for soven years in succession I have Fortunei, and C. Sieboldi, while among the best 

of the hybrid forms are 
Duchessof Edinburgh, whose 

- - large pure white blossoms 

are so well shown. The 
flowers of this, which hails 
from Woking, the home of 
so many fine varieties, are 
very fragrant. Lucie Le- 
moine is another good white, 
and other colours are repre 
sen ted by Countess of Love¬ 
lace, bluish-lilac ; Belle of 
Woking, a kind of silver- 
grey ; and John Gould 
Veitch, lavender-blue. These 
double-flowered Clematises 
may be employed in the 
same way as the single 
forms, and when flowering 
freely their rosette-like bios 
soros cause them to stand 
out conspicuously from the 
others. In common with 
most double flowers, those 
of the Clematis remain 
longer before they drop than 
the single blooms. A very 
pretty Clematis of this class 
is C. Viticella fl.-pl., whose 
little rosette-like blossoms 
of a bluish-purple colour 
are, as in all the forms of 
the Vine Bower (C. Viti¬ 
cella), borne in very great 
profusion. While this may, 
as in the case of the others, 
be employed for draping 
walls, fences, pillars, bal 
conies, or for similar pur 
poses, it is also very pleasing 
when allowed to ramble into 
some neighbouring bush or 

Ucuhle white-flowered Clematis. From a photograph by Major-Gen. * ow *' ree » 

Tripe, Osborne Villas, Stoke, Devonjwrt. masses of flowers will de¬ 

pend in graceful festoons. 

T. 



so grown them. After tho first and second 
season 1 chango the soil somewhat by digging A NEW TULIP MANIA, 

out a trenen close to tho wall and filling up the We find in M Krelage’s catalogue the follow- 
same from a border near ; but this was not . ^ { h * dMcripti °J of groupa of 

much of a change, because I grew Tomatoes on T «j. . „ ute R^Ufied Amateur Tulip?“True 


a*,*— .Kid'^t A F rr r 

mulch the plants witfi some Kalf rotten stable- 

manure, hen the plants are cleared off in the and 

autumn the remains of the mulching material are an8 . e , m the P n “‘° mln . d t . Tom the8 « thl ” 8 8 - and 

that is all the change they get m that direction. 8teppe( f in and simplified Tulip names a little, 
As soon as the plants commence to swell their Engliah na mes for garden varieties, and 

fruit I commence giving them some liquid S nee dle88 JSfusion about late 

sewage about twice a week, and this has proved Tii ^ b 6 , ■ , ® ai^g^a 

too much in the way of stimulants, because the d^'fiwl by ao many nanus 

fruit is larger than 1 want it. I have plenty of and i„ 

bv* * on e a 1 f ° ^ T lu/ rri aiorkv of 1 mV customs? iUelf - but * co “ fu8ea th « fact that these so-cafled 

prefer^ TlatoVteuTf^nlrgL.riToml 

i' „ i ~ . _._°_ ,_. kinds, once thrown on one side in the raising of 

even less than that ; so that my case clearly th B \ ripe d florist8 , laU Tuli varieties cf 
proves that we can feed the roots too much as r. -r, 1 u 1.1 ^ v * 

» n .. fn« Uffia inn I. Gesneriana. People should now begin to see 

wel1 as t0 ° h . ttlc — J - & C - _ that the once rejected self colours of the late 

Apple Lane's Prince Albert.— I enclose fruits of Tulips are the finest and most effective kinds, 
line’s Prince Albert This Apple always bears well with and “late self-coloured” Tulips is quite sutti- 
me, and I secured first prize for exhibit at the last November • f r n , 


* Late Rectified Amateur Tulips,’ 


> anyotje could desire, 
e slower fois r| Tfrrr 


me, and I secured first prize forexhibitat the last November 
show of Colchester Horticultural Society.— G. B. Merry, 
Mile End, near Colchetter. 


cient to distinguish them as a gr< 
variety to hoar any simple name ntl 
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that the raiser selected. As in the case of the 
Carnation, which has been kept ont of gardens 
for years, owing to the misguided efforts of the 
so-called florists, and the Rose, which rosarians 
have tried to model on the form of a flat Dutch 
Cabbage, we see that similar silly ideals set up 
for the Tulip begin to be knocked on the head. 

Then there is the misuse of Latin names for 
garden forms, as we see in Mr. Hartland’s list 
under such names as Tulipa Gesneriana major 
auranliaca maculata , for Tulips that are of 
garden origin, and should have an English or 
some simple name. Latin names are often 
falsely, and quite needlessly, applied to plants 
of garden origin, and hybrids and varieties of 
garaen origin, it is now agreed, should bear 
simple names only, as, indeed, some of our 
handsome late Tulips now bear, such as Ida 
and White Swan. It is not a question of our 
own wishes only in the matter, as the question 
has been deliberately discussed by botanists at a 
conference, and the law as to names of garden 
varieties laid down, so there is no real excuse 
for giving a Latin name to any but the wild 
form 8 or species of Tulip. 

In the catalogues that are now being showered, 
as freely as the autumn leaves, over tiie country, 
the precedence is always given to the Hyacinth, 
because in olden times the Hyacinth was about 
t ie only bulb grown for the open air, or, indeed, 
f ir almost any other purpose, but it will soon be 
f lund that the Tulip, in its nobler forms, is a 
fir more beautiful plant in every way for our 
open-air gardens than the Hyacinth. Hence the 
importance of a simple nomenclature, and of 
avoiding barbarous names which, whatever their 
effect on the general reader, must be supremely 
ridioulous to the scholar.— Field . 


HARDY FLOWERS IN BLOOM DURING 
JUNE AND JULY. 

June. 

Achillea ptabmica The Pearl, a 

vigorous plant, producing double white flowers, 
will bloom continuously through the month, and 
the Aquilegias will prolong their display, though 
on a somewhat less striking scale, for the first 
fortnight or longer. The hybrid Alstroemerias, 
with their varied tints, ranging from cream to 
crimson, are among the most ornamental of June 
flowers, and the sight of a breadth of these in 
full bloom iB one not soon to be forgotten. 
Some of the tall Campanulas are also in flower 
at this season. C. grand is and its white variety 
baing especially noticeable in the flower-garden 
from their lengthy bloom - spikes, studded 
throughout with large, widely-opened bells. C. 
litifolia is very vigorous, and succeeds well at 
the edges of plantations, and in the wild 
garden, while C. peraicifolia (the Peach-leaved 
Campanula), with its white and double white 
forms, and the newly introduced C. p. a. 
grandiflora, which possesses much larger flowers 
than the type, are satisfactory plants in every 
way. The crimson Dianthus Napoleon III. is, 
on account of its rich colouring, very telling 
in the border, and the tall Delphiniums, 
ranging in tints from the darkest purple 
to the palest blue, make effective clumps 
in the background. The Bergamot (Monaraa 
didyma), a quaint, old-world plant, is not 
without a charm, and the two early Gladioli, 
aidens and insignia, are valuable for their 
bright colour. Hemerocallis fulva and H. 
Kwanso foL var., both bearing orange-fawn 
blossoms, are alike in habit, but the leafage of 
the latter is handsomely variegated, so that, 
even when out of bloom, it is ornamental. 
Inula glandulosa, with large dark orange flowers 
composed of narrow, twisted petals, is decidedly 
handsome, as is Lychnis chalcedonies, which 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and bears a 
large head of brilliant vermilion flowers. 
Another Lychnis, L. vespertina alba plena, 
produces a profusion of white blossoms not 
unlike those of the white Pink Mrs. Sink ins. 
Of Irises, the tall orientalis, also known as 
ochroleuca and gigantea, is extremely fine, often 
attaining a height of nearly 0 feet. The 
flowera, of which several are produced on each 
stem, are whito with a yellow splash on the 
falls. Two other very desirable but little- 
known Irises are aurea and Monnieri, 
in growth precisely similar to orientalis, but 
having flowers of different shades of yellow. 
Tne Japanese Iris If. Haempferi) ddes best in 
Digitized by \^Qi |Q1C 


light rich soil in moist situations, and when in 
good health is a most beautiful object, the 
flowers in some of the newer varieties being 
0 inches in diameter. The English Iris (L 
xiphoides) is very showy when the colours are 
kept separate and the plants grouped in con¬ 
siderable numbers. The splashed or striped 
varieties of this Iris are far inferior in worth to 
the self-coloured, which alone should be relied 
on for good effect. In June the Lilies are about 
at their best, and it is in this month that Lilium 
candidum, the chaste Madonna Lilies, the 
favourite above all other Lilies and almost before 
all other flowers, is in the zenith of her beauty. 
L. canadense and pardalinum (the Panther Lily), 
graceful, Bwaying American Lilies, open their 
pendent, spotted blooms about the middle of the 
month. L. excelsum or testaoeum holds aloft its 
pale buff flowers, and the old Orange Lily of gar¬ 
dens (L. croceum) bears its tall and sturdy head of 
erect blossoms. The Martagon Lily and its 
beautiful white variety, with its shining white 
Turk’s-caps, also bloom in June. A striking 
plant at this time is Linum flavum, covered as 
it is with gleaming yellow flowers, which entirely 
hide the foliage. The perennial Blue Linum (il 
narbonense) is also well worthy of cultivation, 
growing much taller than the former variety, 
which Is of dwarf habit. The Musk Mallow 
(Malva moechata alba) is smothered in white 
blossoms at midsummer, and the Evening 
Primroses (CEnothera fruitioosa and Youngi) 
bear numberless flowers of pale yellow, while 
the tall (E. Lamarck iana expands its wide 
blooms above its lower-growing sisters. Onosma 
tauricum, or Golden Drop, Mars heart-shaped 
flowers of citron-yellow, and when in bloom is 
decidedly effective. The Pentstemons, of which 
there are now a large selection of good varieties, 
are also at their best in June. Two of the Sea 
Hollies, Eryngium amethystinum and E. 
Oliverianum, with their steel-blue flower-heads, 
are so unique in colouring that they should be 
added to every collection of hardy plants. 


July. 

In this month the Carnations are at their 
beet, and, grown in good-sized groups of dis¬ 
tinct colour, the bold effects produced are very 
charming. Chelone barbata, with its tall 
spikes of pendent coral blooms, is worthy of a 
prominent position ; and the 8-feet high Boc- 
conia cordata (the Plume Poppy), with ivory- 
white and brown inflorescence, is a striking 
object in the background. Of Campanulas, the 
dwarf-growing C. turbinata and C. t. alba are 
very delicate, while in C. pyramidalis (the 
Chimney Bellflower) we have the tallest of the 
race, which often attains a height of 7 feet, and 
whose bloom-spikes are thickly covered with 
white, purple, and faint lavender blossoms. 
Crinum Foweili, a beautiful Cape-flower, blooms 
well in sheltered nooks in the south-west, but 
is not hardy in the north. The Funkias, or 
Plantain Lilies, are handsome foliage plants, F. 
Sieboldi being the most effective. F. ovata varie¬ 
gate and F. grand i flora are also ornamental. The 
flowers of this race are of a whitish-grey, and 
are pretty without being striking. In the Gail- 
lardia we have a mixture of two brilliant tints, 
red and yellow, and a breadth of G. grandiflora 
in the full sunlight is splendid in the opulence 
of its colouring. The Bcarlet Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis, with its many-flowered bloom-scapes, 
makes a glow in the garden, and associated with 
the tall, white-bellea Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia 
candicans) affords a delightful contrast. The 
white Galega, with its Pea-like blossoms, is a 
mass of bloom during July, and the giant Holly¬ 
hocks stand like sentinels at the back of the 
herbaceous border. The Hollyhock disease, 
that some years back wrought such havoc with 
the plants, has not been bo destructive during 
the past few seasons, and this year I have seen 
many noble specimens free from any trace of the 
epidemic. July is early to speak of the peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, but as this year they bloomed 
in that month they may be included in this 
list. Among the beet varieties are Helianthus 
rigidus, Miss Mellish, H. multiflorus, H. Bou¬ 
quet d’Or (double), and H. latiflorus, which 
latter grows in good soil to the height of 7 feet 
or 8 feet. The most brilliant of all the Lilies, 
L. Chalcedonicum, of glowing red colour, blooms 
in this month. L. superbum, the Swamp Lily, 
which, when well suited by its surroundings, 
exceeds 7 feet in height, and L. Humbolti, a 
charming Lily with apricot-ooloured petals 


spotted with claret, also expand their blossoms 
in July. The Sweet-scented Tobacco-plant 
(Nicotiana affinis), which will come up from the 
root-stock for years in succession, fills the even¬ 
ing air with delicious perfume, and is valuable 
for this excellent quality, though, it is true, 
that in the daytime the plant is not particularly 
attractive. Platycodon grandiflora and P. 
Mariesi, two of the Campanulaceous order, the 
latter the dwarfer, are handsome subjects for the 
border, while one of the most beautiful of the 


perennial denizens of the garden is Gypsophila 
paniculate, with its myriad white flowers on hair¬ 
like, many-branching stems, which have earned 
for it the name of Flower-lace. Charming as it 
is in the open air, it is even more so in the house, 
as it associates becomingly with every description 
of indoor decoration. Another beautiful plant, 
not unlike the Gypsophila, is Statice latifolia, 
whose inflorescence is composed of countless 
minute blooms. Rudbeckia Newmani, a yellow 
flower with black centre, is a very free bloomer; 
another good Rudbeckia being the pink R. pur¬ 
purea. The low-growing Plumbago larpentoea 
has blossoms of a pleasing shade of blue, and 
succeeds well on rockwork, spreading its roots 
freely through the interstices of the stones. 
The light blue Scabiosa caucasica gives a wel¬ 
come tint among the brighter-coloured peren¬ 
nials, of which none are more striking than the 
tall herbaceous Phloxes, which range in hue from 
crimson through salmon to the purest white. The 
gem of the garden in July, however, is, or should 
be, the Cahfomian Poppy, Romneya Coulteri, 
which, growing to a height of over 0 feet, pro¬ 
duces a large number of tne most lovely flowers 
imaginable. The petals are like the finest white 
cr£pe, while in the centre is a boss of golden 
stamens. The flowera are often 0 inches in 
diameter, and are deliciously scented. Many 
plants succumbed to the severe frost of 1895, 
but if the Romneya can be induced to live and 
thrive it will, with its beauty, well repay every 
endeavour made towards its successful culture. 
The foregoing notes being written in south 
Devon, allowance for difference of climate will 
have to be made by those who reside in colder 
districts as regards the times at which the 
several plants may be expected to commence 
flowering. S. W. F. 


OB0HJD8. 

ORCHIDS FOR SEED. 

To obtain good Orchid-seed, “ Orchid ” must 
first of all cross two varieties of the same species. 
In so doing it is always advisable to select plants 
that are well rooted and in a sound, healthy 
condition. After crossing each flower, label it 
correctly, so that when the plants bloom there 
will be no mistake as to the parentage. The 
labels should be securely fastened on to the stem 
of the flowera, fine bouquet wire being prefer¬ 
able to the ordinary matting or raffia, as it is 
more durable and not likely to decay. Although 
the majority of Orchids produce more than one 
flower on a spike, it is not good practice to cross 
more than a single flower at a time on the same 

S pike. Very soon after the cross is made the 
ower will commence to change colour, and 
eventually wither away. Do not cut it 
off, but allow it to drop off naturally. 
Immediately the capsule or seed - vessel 
commences to swell place the plant in 
such a position that plenty of light can 
reach it, but not strong sunshine, so that the 
seed-pods may become properly matured. When 
the seed is ripe the pod will split open, and then 
tie a piece of tissue-paper around the capsule to 
prevent any loss of seed. In about a week’s 
time, the pod may be cut off and laid upon a 
warm, dry shelf for a few days, as by this means 
the tissues of the capsules become thoroughly 
dry, when the fine seed is more easily shaken 
out than if in a juicy condition. Carefully 
shake the seed ont upon a piece of tissue or 
white paper, and immediately sow it upon the 
surface of the compost of a well-rooted plant of 
the same species to which the seed belongs. 
After sowing, great care is necessary not to wash 
the seed off tne compost when watering. Instead 
of dipping or watering the plant, as in the ordi¬ 
nary way, it is preferable to moisten the surface 
of the soil with a fine rose watering-can. 
The seed must be kept just moist for two or 
three months, and it will germinate best and 
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more quickly if suspended close up to the roof 
glass than low down upon the stage. If the 
seed is good it will commence to germinate in a 
few months; in fact, Dendrobium seed, with 
the aid of a powerful microscope, has been seen 
germinating in a fortnight from sowing. When 
the young seedlings can be discerned by the 
naked eye, and are about the size of the head of 
a pin, then is the most critical time with them, 
especially as regards moisture. If this be over¬ 
done, the seedlings will quickly disappear. If 
at this period the surface of the compost appears 
to bo neither wet nor dry, wait for a few hours 
before affording water. As soon as the seedlings 
have developed a small leaf or two they may be 
carefully transferred to tiny thimble pots, 
placing five or six around the inside edge 
of the pot, taking care to fix them in 
the compost as firmly as possible without 
bruising them. The new soil Bhould consist of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, chopped up 


Ccelogyne cristata, Calanthe Veitchi, Cypri- 
pedium insigne, Dendrobium nobile, Odonto- 
glossum crispum, Cattleya Triana?, Cattleya 
Bowringiana. Many equally good Orchids may 
be mentioned, as Dendrobium Phalamopsis, 
Lycaste Skinneri, Ladia anceps, Cypripedium 
barbatura, and the new Cypripedium Charles- 
worthi, and C. Spicerianum, Cattleya Mossice, 
Ladia purpurata, etc. 


DENDROBIUM CHRYSOTOXUM. 

The accompanying illustration faithfully depicts 
what is evidently a good variety of this beautiful 
Orchid, one of the best of the evergreen section. 
As garden plants there are very few Orchids to 
beat this, the flowers being remarkably rich in 
colour, useful either for cutting or the plants for 
grouping, while its culture does not present any 
great difficulty. There must, it is true, be a 
proper system followed with it, and it must be 


fibre and Sphagnum in equal proportions and 
plenty of rough lumps of charcoal or potsherds 
will make a good rooting medium, and this 
must be bedded firmly about the roots in 
order to keep the plants from swaying. The 
base of the leading pseudo-bulbs must bo 
kept rather above the level of the rim of the 
pot, and the compost trimmed off neatly to 
prevent accumulation of moisture about the 
base of the stems. Great care will be nocded in 
bedding the compost not to snap off the little 
shoots, for at this time they are exceedingly 
brittle. When the plants are returned to the 
growing quarters these growths must be care¬ 
fully watched, as a little too much water or 
bright bursts of sunshine may cause the loss of 
many of them. Only enough water to keep the 
moss green will be needed at this time, but the 
syringe must be often plied about the pots in 
bright weather to keep up the requisite atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. Plenty of heat being afforded, 


Dendrobium chrysotoxum. 



very fine, well mixing it together. After being 
placed in the new pots place a number of the 
pots into shallow pans or teak baskets, which 
may be suspended in a shady part of the house, 
and be carefully attended to as regards water, 
cleanliness, etc. When properly established, 
seedlings, as a rule, grow very quickly, and will 
soon require to be repotted singly into small 
pots, and be grown on again as before. As 
regards temperatures it is generally found that 
those plants from the East Indies and adjacent 
countries prefer a warm stove-like temperature, 
while those from the western hemisphere, as a 
rule, prefer what is generally known as an 
intermediate temperature. The period from 
the germination of the seed to the flowering 
stage varies considerably according to the 
different species operated upon. Calanthes, 
Dendrobiums, and Cypripediums require only a 
few years to obtain flowering plants, while for 
Cattleyas, Ladi is, and Odontoglossums the 
average time is from twelve yeilra* 

Digitized by tjOt >010 


kept to its proper annual routine of growth, but 
this may be said of any Orchid, or indeed any 
plant. D. chrysotoxum is a native of Moulmein, 
where so many l>eautiful species of the genus 
are found. The pseudo-bulbs are each about 
9 inches in length, and the arching graceful 
spikes are produced from nearly the top of these 
when two years old, occasionally on the new 
growth. The blossoms are rich golden-yellow, 
the lip having a deeper tint with occasional 
streaks of maroon. This is downy and lightly 
fringed, and the flowers usually open in March 
or April. After the blossoms are over the plants 
commence to grow from the base of last season’s 
growth, and they should then be potted if this 
is necessary. The pots need only be large 
enough to take the plants comfortably. They 
should be drained about three parts of their 
depth. Cover the drainage with a film of 
Sphagnum and press this in evenly all round, 
so that the earthy parts of the compost are not 
swilled out among the drainage. Good peat 


they will make very rapid progress, and as the 
roots extend more moisture will be required and 
also abundance of sunlight, in the brisk tem¬ 
perature thus formed the pseudo-bulbs almost 
visibly distending. By the end of July or early 
in August the season s growth will usually bo 
finished, when more air and less heat will be 
necessary to harden and ripen this. This is 
impossible in the house where grown, so the 
plants must be taken to a cooler, more airy 
structure, or if such is not at command they 
may be placed out-of-doors, shading for a time 
in the middle of the day, but afterwards allow¬ 
ing full exposure to all weather excepting very 
heavy and long-continued rains. By the end 
of August or soon after, they must be placed 
under cover, as the nights are usually very 
chilly in September. Just enough water must 
now be given to keep the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling, and the night temperature must be 
kept as near 50 degs. as possible all through the 
winter. This conduces to a long rest and is a 
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most important detail. No great excitement is 
needed in spring, the spikes generally showing 
freely in February and soon coming to maturity. 
Tho chief insect enemies are red-spider and a 
small white scale, but these are not usually 
troublesome, and with ordinary vigilance may 
be kept under. D. chrysotoxum nas been in 
cultivation since 1845. R. 


THE GREAT REEDS. 

The Arundos form a very important family of 
Grasses, and a few of them are well known. 
One of them is the 

New Zealand Reed (Arundo conspicua), 


The Uuuit Reed (Aruiuio Donax). From a 
photograph by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert, Lans* 
combe Mouse, Torquay. 


HEDYCHtUM GARDNE&IANUM. 

This noble plant is sometimes called the 
Fragrant Garland-flower, from the rich tropical 
scent which its blossoms emit, especially 
towards evening, and is a native of the East 
Indies. It is not common in our conservatories, 
and yet it should be so, for though it enjoys 
sun heat in the summer, it is hardy enough to 
survive a few degrees of frost in winter. Like 
many another so-called “stove” plant, it can 
be managed quito successfully in a greenhouse 
from which severe frost is excluded, but as yet 
it is rarely to be seen. This plant, when well- 
grown, throws up splendid foliage and spikes of 
flower yearly, attaining the height of 6 feet, the 
waxen blossoms being of a pale yellow colour, 
with brilliant scarlet appendages, pistils 2 inches 
or 3 inches long, giving the whole spike a 
singularly Orchid-like effect. On each of these 
scarlet pistils a drop of honey may be seen, 
this no doubt accounting for the great attraction 
which this Hedychium has for Rees and butter¬ 
flies, which surround it in largo numbers when 
in bloom. 

This Hedychium requires a large pot (from 
10 inches to 12 inches across at the top) and 
should be left undisturbed for about three years 
when potted, for it flowers best when the roots 
are tigntly coiled in the pot; but room must be 
left on the surface for a nch top-dressing of old 
hot-bed manure, soot, and leaf-mould, which 
should be given each spring, first removing with 
a blunt stick all the old soil which can be taken 
away without injury to the roots. 

From March, when the new shoots begin to 
appear, until they have blossomed, these plants 
need plenty of water ; liquid-manure also being 
very useful to them. Directly their blossom is 
over water should be entirely withheld for a few 
day8 in order to induce the flowers to produce 
seed, for the splendid carmine berries which 
adorn the Hedychium in winter are quite as fine 
as their remarkable flowers, which open early in 
August. Insects must have free access to the 
blossoms, and for this reason it is well to place 
the plant in the open air in warm, dry weather 
at this time, when the blossoms will probably 
be fertilised. The foliage must on no account 
be cut away after the plant has bloomed. Many 
gardeners make this mistake, and so weaken 
and eventually destroy the root. The broad 
tropical leaves are highly ornamental in them¬ 
selves, and should be allowed to remain on the 

lant until their place is taken by new ones 

uring the following spring, after which they 
begin to decay, and may be removed. 

Rich soil is needed for potting these plants, 
and they should be kept fairly cool and rather 
dry (but not dust dry) throughout the winter, 
giving them enough fire-heat only to keep out 
the frost. For balconies in summer, and the 
decoration of a staircase or hall in winter they 
are unrivalled. 1. L. Richmond. 


which one sees associated with the Pampas 
Grass. It must have a warm, deep, loamy soil 
to attain perfection, and a specimen 10 feet high 
in full flower is worth looking at. The splendid 
plumes are in beauty before those of the Pam 
Grass, and, like that handsome Grass, itshoulcf be 
grown by itself on the outskirts of the lawn so 
that it can show its true character. One some¬ 
times sees it grown in tubs in the greenhouse, 
but I like it host in the open. It is a thirsty 
plant, enjoying plenty of water, except in the 
depth of winter, and may be increased by 
division or seeds. Even where favourably 
placed a plant will not attain perfection until 
several years have elapsed. The 
Great Reed (A. Donax) is another splendid 
Grass, and we give an illustration of it in a 
Devonshire garden, where canes upwards of 
10 feet in height will be developed. It should 
have a rather sheltered position and light soil. 
It is not really hardy, and during the last 
severe winter suffered greatly in all gardens, no 
matter how favourable the position. The 
variegated variety (A. Donax variegata) is less 
hardy still, but is used for the summer flower 
garden and in the greenhouse. The 
Common Reed (A. Phragmites) is a well- 
known native waterside and marsh-plant, and 
very handsome. It grows about 6 feet in height, 
and the purplish panicles are very attractive. 
It spreads rapidly, and Bhould not be permitted 
to monopolise the pla< 
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Berberis chinensis or Thunbergi.— 

In the whole group of Barberries and Mahonios 
there is no kind so varied and delightful in its 
several aspects of seasonable beauty os this. It 
is a deciduous kind, and herein lie its varied 
charms. Its new leaves in Bpring are of the 
lightest shade of tender green, the flowers deep 
lemon-yellow, whilst it finishes up the season 
before its leaves fall with a perfect glow of orange 
and vermilion, quite one of the most beautiful 
shrubs for autumn colour. It is a shrub that 
should bo frequently seen in gardens boldly 
massed or grouped, not in single isolated 
bushes. 

Desfontainea spinosa. — One would 
hardly expect to find this beautiful shrub grow¬ 
ing and flowering freely in the heart of North¬ 
umberland. We have just seen several fine 
healthy bushes studded with flowers in Lord 
Armstrong’s delightful garden at Craicside. 
This shrub, however, is not hardy here, but it 
receives full exposure throughout the summer 
and autumn months. The bushes are growing 
in a border in front of a wall, against which a 
lean-to glass erection has been built, but all the 
glass-lights are taken away during summer. 
This and several other equally beautiful half- 
hardy plants are thus grown and flowered to 
perfection, and they worthily deserve such care¬ 
ful attention. No shrub of the present time is 
so showy in blossom. Some of the finer bushes 
were 5 feet in height. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

THE POT-HERB MOTH (HADENA 
OLE RACE A). 

This insect is one of our commonest moths, and 
its cateroillars are frequently very destructivo 
both in flower and kitchen gardens. In the former 
their chief favourites are Dahlias, eating their 
petals and so spoiling the flowers ; they feed at 
night and seldom show themselves before dusk. 
At times they hide among the petals, but they 
generally during the day secrete themselves under 
the leaves. In the kitchen garden they attack 
many kinds of vegetables, particularly tho 
leaves of various sorts of Cabbages, Lettuces, 
and Turnips ; they also are fond oi the leaves of 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes. The only 
practical way of dealing with tho pests is to pick 
them off by hand. Their natural enemies, fortu¬ 
nately, are numerous ; manv birds devour them 
eagerly, and several kinds of ichneumon-flies lay 
their eggs in them. Cold and wet weather thin 
their numbers considerably, and in all probability, 
comparatively few eventually become moths. 
The moths make their first appearance towaids 
the middle of May. They are, however, seldom 
seen unless careful search is made for them, as 
they generally rest on the stems of trees, palings, 
or hedges during the day, and their dull colour 
renders them very inconspicuous; after dusk 
they may be found on the wing. The females 
lay their eggs at the end of May or early in 
June on the leaves of plants which will serve tho 
caterpillars for food. The latter are soon 
hatched,and under favourable circumstancesgrow 
rapidly, and attain their full size in the course 
of a month. They then bury themselves in tho 
ground and become chrysalides, from which the 
second brood of moths emerge in August, from 
whose eggs the second generation of caterpillars 
soon appear. They bury themselves and become 
chrysalides before winter sets in ; but the moths 
do not leave the chrysalides until the follow¬ 
ing May. The moths measure about 1 £ inches 
across the fully expanded wings. Their bodies 
are stout and of an ashy-grey colour, with a 
somewhat darker broken central line. The head, 
fore-body, and upper pair of wings are reddish- 
brown ; the latter are marked with several 
darker streaks and irregular transverse bands 
and various small white dots. Near the middle 
of the upper margins of the wings are two 
yellowish spots, that near the base being small 
and round, the other larger and somewhat 
kidney-shaped. Near the margin of the end of 
the wings there is a fine, whitish, very irregular 
line. The margins are deeply fringed. The 
lower wings are of a dirty white colour, 
with blackish margins. The full-grown cater¬ 
pillars are about 1£ inches in length, and the 
thickness of an ordinary quill. They vary in 
colour from a greenish to a yellowish or reddish- 
brown, dotted with white. They have a dark 
brown line down the middle of the back, and 
a pale one on either side of it. Just above 
the legs on each side is a block line. The cater 
pillars have eight pairs of legs placed on tho 
first three, tho sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth 



Pot-herb moth (IIadena oleracea). 


and last joints. The chrysalides are bright 
reddish-brown. G. S. 8. 


Grub-eaten Narcissus-roots (Helen*- 
burgh ).—The Narcissus-roots are attacked by 
the grubs of the Narcissus-fly (Morodon eques- 
tris). Where the grub has damaged the roots 
the best thing to be done is to burn the bulbs, 
and so prevent the grubs from undergoing their 
transformations. An eminent foreign entomolo¬ 
gist recommends soaking infested bulbs in 
water for eight days in July or August. While 
the grubs are still small (the eggs are laid in 
June), this immeraion .kiljathe grubs and does 
not injure the n bulbs. ri Thfc parent flies are 
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nearly | inch in length, and much resemble 
small bumble-bees. They are black and yellow 
in colour. 

Wasps op hornets (C. F. F.l —The 
insects you enclose are wasps, and not nomets. 
Most of them were Vespa germanica, and the 
largest specimen was a queen of that species ; 
but there were also several Vespa vulgaris 
among them. These two species are equally 
common in England, and to an ordinary observer 
they are exactly alike, but there are various 
differences by which one species can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the other. Hornets are con¬ 
siderably larger insects, and very much less 


RUIiBS FOR 00RRR8P0NDRNT8. 

OaMtlana.—Queries and answers n inserted in 
fAxmm* free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
hare laid down for their guidance. All communication* 
Jar insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
vne * **** ° f W*r only, and addressed to the Renos of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-etreet, Covent-gardan, Lon¬ 
don. letters on business should be sent to the Pususna. 
The name and address o / the sender are required in 
• addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
** Wf. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardswins has to be sent to press some 
time m advance of date, they eannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately 'allowing the receipt of their 


Answers (which, with the eaespttonm euch aecannot 
well be classified, will be found in their di/ersnt depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
•Wvw us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
•"V w *tf***» a T A ***** w*° ***** would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaporienee is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Oaubim 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1891.—Vallota purpurea flowering out-of- 

doors. —I have seen it stated, on what seemed rood 
authority (I think in Gardening), that Vallota purpurea 
would flower year after year out-of-doors under favourable 
circumstances. Is this the case, and, if so, when should it 
be planted, and when would it be likely to flower ? I want 
to nave it with Tigrlda Pavonia and Pancratium illyricum 
in a south border, under a 6-feet fence, to be prepared on 
purpose. It would have full sunshine all day ; soil light, 
about 18 inches loam on 4 feet or 5 feet of gravel, below 
that blue clay; ground very flat, near the river ; situation 
open. Please tell me If hopelees for any one of the three 
plants desired ?—C. E. 8. 


To the fallowing queries briqf replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to ojet additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

T,\^ 2 \T r ? atl “ e ? t of budded Rosas (C«t«<*).- 
Jf the buds have taken, no protection is necessary. But 
take off ties and replace more looeely. 

JS*uuing Monthly Roeee (B. A. T.).— The 
leas Monthly Roses are pruned the better, beyond cut¬ 
ting out dead wood and a few weak shoots. 

1894. -Transpianting Mrs. Slnklns Pii 
fir. E. G.).—\t the Pink cuttings are well rooted plant 
out now; if not rooted let them remain till spring. 

1895. — Azalea mollis (R-)— The Azalea does better 
where it gets a little shade during the hottest part of the 
day. If grown in the sunshine the roote should be 
mulched. 

. c ? mmencin * 40 *«>w (Q. A’.).— 
Get the bulbs potted at once and plunged outride, covered 
with Cocoa-fibre, or ashes, or burnt earth. Keep them 
there about six weeks. 

18 » 7 - — Margaret Carnations (Anxious). — 
Margaret Carnations can be propagated by layering. It is 
the only way of perpetuating any special variety, though 
seedlings are more vigorous. 

1898. — Ancuba seeds ( John Gibbins).-The seedling 
Aucuhas are quite hardy. Do not disturb them now. If 
the frost should be very severe lay a little Bracken or an 
Evergreen branch over them. 

1H99 — Manuring Vine (Agricola ).—Do not manure 
Grape-Vines after the Grapes are cut. The proper time 
M early in the season of growth, and if artificial manure is 
used give it immediately after thinning the berries. 

1900. — Manuring Fern (Botany).— Manure-water 
in a weak state may be given to free-growing Ferns any 
time, but, of course, it is not required so much in winter 
as summer. There should be no hard and fast line. 

1901. — Pelargoniums (Novice). — Cut the Pelar- 
g wmims back to make them bushy. Keep them on a shelf 
n jar the glass and rather dry till they break. They will 
flower next season. Repot if necessary in February. 

1902. — Teeoma Smith! (Alpha).— We regard this as 
an overrated plant. We have it in flower now. The 
growth requires ripening outside to induce it co flower. 
If your plants are not showing buds they will not flower 
till next year. 

l^-Town garden edging (E. A. D .).-The 
Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnoides) makes a pretty edging. 
b. umbrosa (London Pride) is also useful In the town garden. 
The variegated Arabis albida makes a good permanent 

!^oven!b«r ,OWer# in •P rin ¥* the Hyacinths 
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1904. —Hedycbium Gardnerlanum (R. A. T.). 
—This is an Intermediate-house plant. Perhaps you do 
not give heat enough? It wants plenty of moisture also. 
Give it another trial. It is not so easy to grow as many 
of the common things. 

1905. —Heating small greenhouse {Amateur). 
A small-sized oil-stove, if properly trimmed, and filled 

up with oil before it gets low, will keep the froet out of 
vour small greenhouse. If properly managed there will 
be no injurious smell. 

1906. —Vaporising (T. Jones). —All indoor j lants 
can be subjected to this form of fumigation. We have fre¬ 
quently referred to it in Gardening, but you must have 
the proper apparatus. Apply to Mr. Richards, Old Shot 
Wharf, South Lambeth, S.E. 

1907. — Pruning window-box shrubs (E. 
Riding).— You may prune them a little Just to make the 
plants a little more shapely, but the leas pruning the 
better at this season. Road sweepings may be used alone 
for lightening heavy land. 

1908. — Temperature for Mushroom-house 

(Charles Lester ).—The temperature for a Mushroom-house 
should not exceed 65 degs. to 60 degs. The lower is best. 
The best Mushrooms are grown in unheated cellars not 
heated, a regular temperature being best. 

1900.—Begonia bulbs in winter (Rector).— We 
have kept them packed closely together on the borders of 
the orchard-houses, where the frost was kept out, without 
loss, and we have also kept them safely oy packing the 
tubers close together in boxes. Cover the tubers with sand. 

191 o. —Vlrglnlan Oreeper withering (F. 
Wright).— It is impossible to say what has caused the 
mischief to your Ampelopeis without seeing it But the 
best way to save it would be to cut the plant down 
below the diseased pieces, and let it start away and make 
new growth from below. 

i® 1 *- T P 1 * ntln flT spring • flowering bulbs 

(White).— It is not a good plan to dig in all the old bed¬ 
ding plants in beds intended for bulbs. Better dress the 
beds with old vegetable matter or charred refuse. Small 
bulbs, such as Crocus and Snowdrop, may be planted with 
a blunt dibble, but larger bulbs should be planted with a 
trowel. 

1912.—Treatment of the Belladonna Idly 

( Amateur , Kingstown ).—If the Belladonna Lilies have 
completed their growth they msy be gradually dried off, 
though this should have been done earlier. You would 
probably succeed better with the bulbs if they are planted 
out at the foot of a warm south wall, in a sp eciall y 
prepared bed. 

1918. — Agapanthus and Hyacinths from seed 

{Anxious).— It would probably take about four to five 
years to get Agapanthus umbellatus strong enough to 
flower from seeds under good culture, but the plant is 
easily propagated by division. Seedlings of Hyacinthus 
candleans will bloom in about three yean. A good deal 
of course, depends upon the treatment. 

1x1 8011 (&«*>”**»*). —Lime-water 
will fetch out worms, but it is not advisable to use lime- 
water Indiscriminately, as it might injure some plants. We 
have never found any difficulty in getting worms out of 
pots by taking the plants to the potting-bench and tam¬ 
ing them out. If any obstinate worm refuses to come out 
run a thin wire through the ball; this brings them out. 

1915.— Tomatoes and artificial manure (Mats). 

—We expect that your plants are getting over; 8 lb. to 
10 lb. of fruit is a fair weight to a plant with frequent 
dressings of fertiliser and liquid-manure according to 
health of plant. Quantities cannot in all cases be given. 
We do not know size of pot or border, or plants. When 
planted 2 oz. to the square yard is none too much. We 
prefer liquid-manure. 

, 1016.— Schizostylis and Lobelia cardlnalls 

(A. Dorset ).—If left outside, Schizostylis requires a warm, 
sheltered place ; but this plant is more useful when potted 
up in autumn as it comes into flower, and let the plants 
flower in the conservatory. Neither is Lobelia cardinalis 
fulgens quite hardy everywhere ; and, to make sure, the 
roots should be lifted and placed in boxes and kept out of 
the frost. Clumps of the Schizostylis may be obtained 
now, and potted for blooming under glass. 
i? 17 -— Single cordon Gooseberries OPimMs).— 

It is necessary in preparing cuttings to make cordon 
Gooseberries to remove a large portion of the eyes or 
buds to secure straight growth. That is, to throw the 
strength into one portion of the plant. The after treat¬ 
ment is to train the strongest top-growth, stop others by 
pinching, and train to a stake. 8elect any free-growing 
kind for the purpose. Most of the varieties are suitable, 
but the spreading kinds make a slower growth 

Geranium cuttings to damp off. Late cuttings should 
be put m sand ycompost and a layer of sand on top. Road 
grit will do. The self-sown Pansies will do for panting in 
the borders and will flower well in spring and summer. 
Hut some of the seedlings may he inferior. Tea Roses are 

S e 408 ’ both J? m ab,t of B rowth . blossom, and 
freedom of flowering. The Teas are the only real perpetual 


_, 191!) - — Vallota purpurea and Llllnm 
Harrlsl (CrosspatcA^.—Lihum Harris? may be potted 

S? fram * T ered M you WOP*™ till started ; 

but the \ allota is really an evergreen bulb, and will be 
better in the greenhouse, with sufficient moisture to start 
it into growth or, at any rate, to encourage formation 

?! J? i V ? W1 H 0t require * nnu »l repotting, 

as it flowers best when rather pot • bound. Lilies will 

buibs r rin r |5? ttlnff annuiUly ‘ U wU1 better t° Mart the 

v. 1 ^lT P1 , antl J n £ bu lbS t etc. (Inquisitive).—1, Bulbs 
should be planted from 2 inches to 3 inches deep, accord¬ 
ing to variety, less for Crocus or small bulbs. 2, For a 
summer show so much depends upon your tastes We 
prefer the better kind of annuals and herbaceous plants. 
Get a catalogue and select for j our purpose, or see recent 
notes in Gardening. Plant Sunflowers in May. Put in 
the perennial kinds which one sees in flower now, but, of 
course, the annual kinds only last the summer. Please 
say when you want the Cabbage, Lettuce, and Celery. So 
much depends upon the season required. 


1921. — Culture of Llllnm auratum and 
L. Harriet (W. S.).—Lilians auratum may be potted and 
plunged in cold frame with a covering of Cocoa-fibre on 
top. Bulbs may remain in frame till started into growth, 
then move to greenhouse, or if required to flower outside, 
plant in prepared spot. Place leaf-mould and sand round 
the roots when planting outride and mulch. LUium 
Harrisi may have similar treatment for a time, but if 
required to flower early should be moved to greenhouse as 
soon as growth is visible above ground. 

1922. — Box-edging 1 (F. D. H.).— Mark out the 
paths, dig over the site of the edging, tread it firmly, 
and add soil from border to make it the right height. 
Rake perfectly level, and make firm by beating with back 
of spade. Lay down line perfectly true, and cut out 
trench with spade deep enough to plant Box erect, leav¬ 
ing about 1 inch out of the ground. Trim the old Box 
with a hatchet, reducing the roots and also the tops. Pull 
to pieces and plant the pieces close together in the trench. 
Make up the soil and tread firm. 

1923. - Arum Lily diseased (George F. Barry).— 
The Arum Lilies have been wrongly treated in some way, 
but you give no information to enable us to form a judg¬ 
ment. Have they been repotted ? Where have they been 
kept during eummer ? Primulas may be divided if they 
have more than one crown, not otherwise. This is usually 
done, in the case of double Primulas, in the summer, about 
July. There are traces of white-scale on Fuchsia-leaf. 
Prune away young soft wood and thoroughly clean with 
soft-soap and water, using a sponge. 

1924. — Garden soil (F. A. E., Dulwich).— You 
would do well to dig in a liberal portion of old mortar- 
tubble and burnt refuse to lighten your clay soil. For the 
extermination of pests you should now use gas-lime freely, 
spreading it on the surface, and allowing to remain for a 
snort time. Then dig it in the ground, which should be 
turned up as rough as possible. Plant in early spring. 
Use fresh lime at rate of 1 bushel to square pole, also fresh 
soot freely. You could plant Wallflowers at once, but in 
that case the lime should be quite 9 inches from surface. 
You may manure when digging for Wallflower and 
herbaceous plants. 

1925. — Temperature of greenhouse In winter 

(Irish Eedicusf—Kecp your house at 55 degs. by day 
and 5 degs. to 10 degs. lower at night, according to 
weather. For instance, you cannot grow Gloxinias in that 
temperature. Rest thtm in winter, and grow on in spring 
again. Cinerarias want the temperature named, or just 
free of frost, and the same for Pelargoniums. Keep 
Begonias and Tuberoses at the warm end. The frames 
will do well for Liliums and other plants named, but water 
sparingly. They will winter in the frames, but may 
require more protection by covering the glass in severe 
weather. During the day or mild nights very little heat 
is required, just keeping the pipes of the greenhouse warm. 
We do not advise using such liquid-manure strong. 
Dilute it freely before using. 

1926. — Roses for trellis-work (J. O. JR.).—Here 
are the names and colours of a few Climbing Roses that 
will thrive well with you where Gloire de Dijon succeeds— 
all of them are vastly better than the Ayrshires: Aim6e 
Vibert (white). Bouquet d’Or (an improved Gloire de 
Dijon), Emily Dupuy (lemon and fawn), L’lddal (yellow 
and metallic-red), Mme. Berard (apricot-yellow), R6ve d’Or 
(buff yellow), W. A. Richardson (orange-yellow), Mrs. Paul 
(blush-white), Cheshunt Hybrid (cherry-red). A good 
change of colour, vigorous growers, and thoroughly 
perpetual bloomers. Use a plant or two of Sweet Briers, 
Meg Merrilies and Lady Penzance around your arbour, or 
upon each side of the pergola near it. Yes, Honeysuckle 
will do well, and you can have the old Dutch, a brighter 
and better form of our own native variety, also the Scarlet 
Trumpet Why not put a Jackmani or other hardy Clem¬ 
atis around the arbour? 

1927. — Neglected Currants, Gooseberries, 
and Raspberries (WoodviUef— Red Currants require 
to be pruned hard back to the old stems, merely leaving 
two or four buds at the base of new wood. Black Currants 
should be merely shortened somewhat and thinned out, as 
these bear on young wood, not on spurs, as the red ones. 
Gooseberries require similar treatment as for Black 
Currants—namelj 7 , a certain amount of young wood 
annually. Raspberries to be thinned to three or moie of 
the strongest shoots, others all cut away, those for growth 
being left at full length. You would do well to move them 
at once to get plenty of roots or a good ball, and plant in 
deeply-dug, well-manured land. It will be necessary to 
thoroughly trench such land as you describe and manure 
liberally. Plant your trees in rows, Bay, a good distance 
apart, to get good fruit, but with such trees as you 
describe we feel sure you would get a much better return 
by planting new trees from a new source. Every bit of 
Horseradish should be lifted; large, straight pieces, 

6 inches long, should be replanted in rows 2 feet apart, 
in deeply-dug, well-manured land. 

1028.— Fuchsias (Admirer).— As your Fuchsias are 
not looking satisfactory, repot them at once into quite 
small pots. Shake the old soil from the roots, and repot 
them into a fresh compost, consisting of three parts good 
yellow loam, one part well-decayed manure, and one pait 
leaf-mould and peat, with a moderate quantitj- of coarse 
silver-sand to keep it porous. The whole should be 
thoroughly well mixed together. Very little water is 
necessary to start them into growth and to keep them 
slow'ly moving along. During the winter keep the plants 
in a cold-house where frost is excluded, and about the 
middle of FAruary repot them into a size larger pot 
using the same kind of mixture as before. In order to 
make specimen plants for exhibition, they should be 
shifted again as soon as the pots are well filled with roots. 
About the end of May or the first week in June place them 
out-of-doors in a sheltered position, and syringe the plants 
freely every day during hot weather to keep toe foliage 
clean and healthy. The young growths should be topped 
about seven or eight weeks berore required for exhibition, 
according to the variety. When the plants show signs of 
flowering an occasional dose of weak liquid cow-manure, 
with a little soot added, will be very beneficial to them. 
To protect them from heavy rains a rough framework 
should be erected, over which should be stretched some 
thin shading, which can be removed when required. The 
plants should also be shaded when toe sun is very hot, 
The mortar rubbish Will not do fey your Potato*p. 
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1929. —How to Improve heavy clay soil.— 
What can I do to improve a very heavy day soil in town 
garden, in which I want to grow hardy perennials?— 
E. A. D. 

*/ Procure «u much old mortar-rubble at possible; 
mix it with soil * alto burnt refute of any kind or leaf- 
mould, and in extreme cases tee have used Jtne coal-ash, 
but it it not good if it can be remedied unth other aids. 
Burnt toil or ballast aids greatly, alto lime freely and turn 
up the ground roughly, and allow it to remain all winter. 
At you are near a town, road-scrapings are grand ferti¬ 
lisers for the purpose—from granite or limestone. 

1930. —Cauliflowers of dirty colour.—Can you 
tell me why Cauliflowers turn a nasty dirty colour when 
cooked, although they look quite nice and white when 
cut ? The plants were watered constantly during the 
drought with sewage.—T. M. 

*,* The great heat and drought it the cause of your 
Cauliflowers being discoloured, not from sewage. Though 
you toatered freely, it was not enough. Few plants 
require to much. We expect your soil it light, ana soon 
drains. Perhaps the cooking was at fault. 

1981.—Virginian Creeper.—Would you kindly tell 
me in Gardening which kina of Ampelopsis (Virginian 
Creeper), self-supporting, small-leaved, you consider the 
best, and at what season it should be planted ? East wall, 
day soil.—H alesworth. 

%* Ampelopsis Veit chi is the best. Plant now. It will 
grow almost anywhere. 

1932. —The best fruits.—As 1 am about to plant 
100 fruit-trees, mostly Apple, some Plums, I would ask : 
Can you kindly recommend me best kinds to plant for 
general purposes? Old pasture soil, on a slope, with 
southerly aspect, sheltered.—J. G. 

* # * We scarcely know how to reply to your query, as 
we do not know if you wish for a long or a short season, for 
tale or otherwise, or if dessert or cooking fruits are 
required. Do you want great variety t As for certain 
purposes a few of the best would be most profitable— 
such kinds as pay best. Let us know if for cooking or 
dessert, season required, and any other details. We 
will then give you the best list for purpose required. 

1933 . —Treatment of Victoria Plum-tree — 

“J. L.” has a large Victoria Plum-tree which last year 
threw up strong suckers all round. It was well root- 
pruned three-parts round it, but only had a few Plums 
this year. Should the fourth part be root-pruned now ? 

Root-prune the other portion now, and remove all 
sucker growth. You wiU have a larger crop next season, 
and more in later years. 

1934. — Treatment of young fruit-trees. — I 
planted a dozen young trees last season—the ones you 
named in your valuable paper—and they have done 
exceedingly well. Would you advise me to give the ground 
a coating of lime and also a coat of manure ? The kind of 
trees which are set are Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 
Any hint in how they should be manured and pruned will 
much oblige.—A irdrie. 

* 4 * You will do well to give your young trees a good 
mulch of decayed manure at this season and another in 
May. Very little pruning with suck young trees will be 
necessary, merely shortening back strong shoots or 
leaders about half their length—if strong, say a little more 
—and in cutting Cherries promote spur-growths. 

1935. —A bad Potato crop through worms. 

—Can you inform me what it is that has caused one half 
of my Potatoes, which I have just “ lifted,” to be in part 
eaten away ? I And a quantity of small black Bnails in 
the ground, but I am told that it is not these which have 
done the damage, but a thick brownish-black worm. The 
vegetable portion of the garden is J acre, and I should 
be glad to know what to do to prevent such occurrences 
again?—A. J. Woolpall. 

* 4 * Your land is badly infested with wireworms, and 
should be well dressed with gas-lime and soot and turned 
up roughly all winter. Do the work at this season. 
Apply the lime at the rate of l bushel to a pole of land 
and give soot freely. For such land do not give much 
animal manure for a season, but rely upon fertilisers, 
such as guano, phosphates, and dress with any burnt 
materials, such as wood-ashes or burnt refuse. 

1930. —Moving Poor and Apple-trees. — 
I «h>tll be much obliged by your opinion as to whether it 
will be safe to move Pear and Apple-trees that I have had 
planted six years, and also if they might be pruned before 
taking them up, as they would be more manageable to 
transplant ? I am leaving my house, and wish to take the 
trees to Gloucestershire. Also, might I take up a large 
W. A. Richardson Rose and Clematis I have had four years 
with any prospect of success ?—Jersey Pear. 

*** You may remove your fruit-trees with safety if you 
do not cut the roots too severely or keep too long out of soil. 
Pack the roots with damp litter to prevent drying, and 
you may prune tops freely before lifting. The other 
plants named wiU move freely with care ; that is, save all 
small roots, and pad: as advised ; prune in tops. 

NAMB8 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents must not send more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and h plants (distinct), at one time. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel, which 
tflr rfA be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illub- 
tratid, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.—J#. P.—The common Barberry 

(Berberis vulgaris). - Newburg.—Sos. Buckthorn (Hip- 

poohaS rhamnoides). - G. P. S.— 1, The Snake Bean or 

Snail-flower (Phaseolus Caracalla); 2, Ruellia Portellso. 

_ g. P.—l, Euonymus japonicus; 2, Quercus Ilex ; 3, 

Quercus Cerris, var. austriaea. - U. C. Jones. —1, Aster 

ericoides; 2, A. horizontalis; 3, A. Nova-Angli®; 4, 
A vimineus; 5, Probably A. densus, but there are many 

kinds of a similar colour. - T.— Henbane (Hyoscyamus 

niger) * it is, os you are doubtless aware, used medicinally. 
~—~M. C., South of Ireland.—The little pinkish flower is 
Nerine crispa, the other Passiflora insignia. Tacsonias are 
the same. It is very intonating to hear of th.lir thriving 
out-hfdBOfS !n year tW^en. m^ip frejand is 


favourable to vegetation. — Fred. — Chrysanthemum 
frutescens. Propagate by cuttings of young shoote. The 
best time for this is early spring. They strike freely in 

gentle warmth. It is a perennial.- England. —1, Celsia 

cretica; 2, Alternanthera paronychioides.- T. Graves 

Smith.—' The yellow flower is Hehanthua decapetalus, the 

other Pyrethrum uliglnosum.- Sunnington. —1 and 2, 

Too poor; 3, Cockspur Thorn: 4, Euonymus japomeus 

variegatus.- Ignorant. —All the Begonias are fibrous- 

rooted.- L. R. —Unfortunately, you did not number the 

specimens, and as the colours are so near each other we 
eannot determine kinds. The rich purple one is Aster 
NovaB-Angli®, but send again with numbers attached, 

as all correspondents should do.- D. F. D. —1, Eulalia 

gracillima; 2, Anthericum variegatum; 8, Croton 

ongustifolium.-if nr. Kennedy —No ; the plant is a 

Thistle (Oarduus), and a perennial, but scarcely suitable 
for a well-planted border.— J. R. B., Lincoln .— Aristo- 
lochia elegans, an evergreen Climbing stove plant, is the 
name of your plant. It is one of the most beautiful of 
the family, and Bhould have a soil composed of peat and 
loam. Give a summer temperature of from 60 degs. to 
80 degs., and in winter, 55 degs to 60 degs.-;— M. C., 

Bought on Leigh. — Calandrinia grandiflora, Lindl.- 

W. II. Ijowther. —Tan ace turn vulgare var. crispum.- 

S. S. —Common Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulue). not the 

garden variety, which is sterilis.- M.J. B.W., Worcester. 

Hedyohium flavesnens (Garland-flower).-X.—1, Begonia 

nitida ; 2, B. Weltoniensis; 3, B. nitida alba; 4, B. macu- 

lata; 5, B. raetallica; 6, Too poor a specimen.- Miss L. 

Pasley. —Unfortunately cannot name Cactus Dahlia flowers. 
You must send them to someone who has a large collec¬ 
tion to compare them with—say Mr. H. Oannell, Swanley, 
Kent. 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We can only undertake to 
name six varieties at a time, and these only when the above 
directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be refused. 
Any communication respecting plants or fruits should 
always accompany the parcel, which should be addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 87, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruits.— MoMe.—l, Too poor to name ; 

2, Probably Cat’s-head, but the specimen is very poor; 

3, Scarlet Pearmain ; 4, Worcester Pearmain.-— S. K.— 
Unfortunately, the fruits were very rough and poor; 2 is 
King of the Pippins; 4, Probably Sturmer Pippin ; 5, Cox's 

Orange Pippin. - R. A. — 1, Emperor Alexander; 2, 

Colonel Vaughan ; 3, Ecklinville Seedling; 4, Too poor to 
name; 5, Alfriston; 6, Old English Codlin; 7, Small 

Royal Russet; 8, Norfolk Beaufln.- Mrs. Hutton.—I, 

Bishop’s Thumb Pear; 2, Small Alfriston Apple; 3, Not 

recognised. The specimen was so out of character.- 

L. G. G.— French Crab. We saw nothing wrong with the 
fruit; the spots are natural. Your tree should continue 

to bear well for many years now without failure. - Irish 

Medicus.— The Pear is Brown BeurrA You have done 
well. Store the fruits on a shelf in cool room, not in a dark 

cellar. It will be ripe at the end of October. - H. B. 

LadeU. —1, Probably Norfolk Beaufln, but the fruits are 

very poor ; 2, Glou Morceau Pear.- W. Piper.— Pears: 

1, Uvedale’s St. Germain; 2, Napoleon. Apples: 1, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling; 4, Keswick Codlin; 6, Small 
Hawthornden; 7, Duchess of Oldenberg. We hope these 
numbers are correct, but your fruit was rather mixed up. 

- Wm. Morley. —1, Glou Morceau ; 2, Beurr6 deOapiau- 

mont (you are quite right, but it is a poor, flavourless 
fruit); 3, Easter Beurri; 4, Send better specimen ; 6, 
Beurr6 Bachelier ; 6, Knight's Monarch ; 7, Beurr6 Ranee ; 

8, Passe Callebasse.- Tintagel.—lady Henniker.- 

Lawson. —Golden Noble.- G. E. Merry, Colchester.— 

Pears: 3, Beurr6 Superfln; 4, Winter Nelis (fine); 
5, Beurri Lombard. Apples: 8, Lord Burghley; 19, Court 
Pendu Plat; 21, Aahmead’s Kernel 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannet under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain (As name and address of sender. 

G. W. B .—We have had no experience in the use of 
the substance named, though we have found some advan¬ 
tage in using guano in the evaporating-pans in fruit forcing- 
houses. The permanganate of potash will do no harm, and 
may do good when the plants are making growth. 


Cfttalogues received. —Dwarf Roses. —H. Norton, 

The Rose Nurseries, Louth, Lines.- Roses, Shrubs, etc. 

—G. Benard, Orleans, France.- Roses, Fruit-trees.— 

Messrs. E. P. Dixon A Sons, Burton Constable and Hull 
-Boses.—Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross. 


LAW. 

Removing garden plants, etc.— Will 
you kindly inform me if I am allowed to remove 
fruit-trees and shrubs which I have planted, 
also garden-tiles that I have laid by the side of 
walks, as I am leaving next March ? I simply 
occupy a garden kept for private use.—T. 

* # * You cannot remove the fruit-trees and 
shrubs you have planted, and it seems a moot 
point whether you can remove the garden-tiles 
or not. But if the latter can be removed with¬ 
out doing any damage to the beds or walks, we 
think you may remove them, provided that you 
did not put them down in tne place of some¬ 
thing belonging to your landlord. 

Compensation to sub - tenant for 
fruit bushes. —I am a market gardener, and 
the tenant of land, a portion of which was sub¬ 
let before my tenancy began. As I wanted the 


whole of the holding I gave the sub-tenant a year’s 
notice last Februanr, and I am willing for him to 
remove the whole of his stock, including Currant- 
bushes, Gooseberry-bushes, Raspberry-canes, 
and other trees, but there are no Apple-trees, 
Plum-trees, Pear-trees, nor other large trees on 
the place. Can he compel me to take the 
Currant-bushes, etc., and pay him compensation 
therefore?—J. M. J. 

* * Your sub-tenant appears to have occupied 
the land as a market garden, and it also appears 
that you had knowledge previous to Jan. 1 last 
that the land was so occupied. The Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, therefore 
applies, and on quitting your sub-tenant may 
leave the fruit-trees in question behind him, and 
compel you to compensate him for them. We 
presume the bushes are permanently set out. 
He must, two months before the termination of 
his tenancy, give you written notice of his 
intention to claim, and the notice must give, so 
far as is reasonably possible, the amount and the 
particulars of the intended claim. 

Removing stock from land (W. 

Kemp ).—No doubt the position would be dear 
to one who could have a few minutes’ conversa¬ 
tion with you ; but, really, the statement you 
send, even now, does not enable one to grasp the 
matter properly. We gather, however, that 
you are practically sub-tenant of the market 
garden, and have bought up all the tenant’s 
rights therein. If the tenant dies, the landlord 
cannot terminate the tenancy without proper 
notice, but this notice will not be given to you, 
but to the tenant’s executors. It there is no 
agreement to the contrary, he must give a year’s 
notice, terminating at same time of year that 
the tenancy began. The tenant of a market 
garden is entitled to remove fruit-trees and 
bushes not permanently set out, but they must 
be taken away before the tenancy is determined, 
or they will become the property of the landlord 
without compensation. For various improve¬ 
ments, such as the planting of standard or other 
fruit-trees, or bushes permanently set out. 
Asparagus or Strawberry-beds, erections or 
enlargement of buildings, he can get compensa¬ 
tion From the landlord, on following the pro¬ 
cedure of the Act, as to which we shallbe pleased 
to give you information when needed.. You 
need not trouble about it until the notice to 
quit has been sent. You can remove any plants 
you require for the purpose of your trade as a 
market gardener, ana the landlord oannot 
interfere with you, but these would not, of 
course, include plants “ permanently set out.” 

We shall be pleased to assist our readers in legal matters 
referring to the garden and nursery. Queries must be 
dearly worded. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

TURKEYS. 

The chief varieties of this useful, ornamental 
and, with good management, profitable bird, 
are the Norfolk, Cambridge, and American. 
Being of a rambling disposition, Turkeys thrive 
best where they can have an unlimited range, 
and can wander at will in quest of insects, 
berries, Beech-mast, various seeds, and greotfr 
herbage. Besides what they pick up in theU^_ 
rambles they should be supplied with two good 
meals daily. They are fond of Buckwheat, 
Beans, Barley, Oats, Sunflower-seeds, etc. The 
hen Turkey commences laying in March, and 
produces from ten to sixteen eggs, and sits from 
twenty-eight to thirty days. The chicks should 
not be removed from the nest for twenty-four 
hours, and then fed for the first week or so upon 
hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine and mixed with 
minced Dandelion leaves, or boiled Nettles. 
Afterwards they may have boiled egg, bread¬ 
crumbs, and Barley-meal. Curds squeezed very 
dry and given in a soft state, Onion tops 
chopped fine, and Hemp-seed are all exoellent 
diet. Water must be given sparingly, and 
removed after the chicks have taken sufficient, 
and care must be taken that they do not get 
wet. The hen should be kept cooped lor 
about two months, for if she be allowed 
her liberty before the chicks are well-grown 
and strong, they will not be able to follow 
her in her rambles. The most critical periot} 
of their lives is when they are from eight 
to ten weeks old { they should then receiyu 
gopd nourishing foot} §p<f be well sheltered it 
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night and in wet weather. The Norfolk breed 
is compact and small-boned, while the flesh is 
white and delicate and of excellent quality. The 
plumage is jet black, as are also tne legs and 
feet. The Cambridge combines great size, flesh 
of good quality and flavour, and a tendency to 
fatten quickly. The colours of the plumage vary 
from pale grey to dark grey, with a deep metallic 
brown tint, giving a tortoiseshell character to 
the plumage of the adult birds. The American 
is much larger than either the Norfolk or 
Cambridge breeds. The plumage is of a metallic 
bronze, each feather ending in a broad black 
stripe, the tail being black, irregularly striped 
with brown, and ending in a greyish-bronze. 
The wins coverts are rich bronze, terminating in 
a wide black band. In choosing breeding stock 
the cock should be broad-breasted, vigorous, and 
olean-lesged andtheoarunculated skin of the neck 
full anarapid in its changes of colour. The 
oock Turkey is at maturity when one year old, 
but is not in his prime till he has attained his 
third year. The hen lays in the spring follow¬ 
ing that in which she was hatched, but is in her 
prime at three years of age, and continues in 
full vigour for two or three years longer. Hens 
of large size should be chosen for breeding stock. 
It is good policy to let two hens sit at the same 
time, as the chicks, hatching together, can be 
given to one mother, when the other will soon 
recommence laying. In fattening Turkeys they 
should be taken in hand when about six months 
old, as they require a longer time to become fat 
than do Fowls, although to obtain fine birds for 
market the chickens should be fed abundantly 
from the time they are hatched. In finishing on 
the fattening process, the birds should be con¬ 
fined and fed upon meal and Potatoes, mixed 
with skim milk. Ground Oats, Barley-meal, or 
Buckwheat-meal, mixed with suet, and worked 
into a stiff paste with milk, may also be given. 

8. S. G. 


NATURAL HI8T0RY OF THE 
HONEY-BEE. 

According to Huber, who was a native of 
Geneva, and devoted many years to the study 
of the habits of these most wonderful insects, 
the three ranks of Bees—queens, workers, and 
drones—pass through the successive stages of 
egg, larvae, and nymph. The queen, while in 
the larvae or grub state, is coilea up in her cell 
in a position different from that of the workers 
or drones, which tends to promote the greater 
length of her body. The larvae is a white worm, 
ringed all round, and issues from the egg on the 
third day. The nourishment given by tne nurse- 
Bees is a kind of jelly, consisting of honey, 
pollen, and water. The embryo queen is, how¬ 
ever, fed with a richer jelly than that which 
the ordinary grubs receive; during the first six 
days she is nourished in a warm temperature, 
on the seventh day Bhe becomes a nymph, and 
no longer requires food from the nurses, who 
then close up the opening of the oell. On the 
sixteenth day she tears to pieces the network 
which she has formed for the lining of her 
oell, and makes an opening in the mouth of her 
cell, and comes forth a full-grown queen ; she is 
immediately surrounded by the workers, who 
brush her wings and relieve her of any impurities 
of her cradle-cell. As but one queen' s, as a 
rule, allowed in a hive at one time, young queens 
are only reared when a hive is about to Swarm. 
The queen Bee deposits an amazing number of 
eggs in the course of the season, and from March 
toMay will lay from twelve thousand to twenty 
thousand, one in each empty cell. 

Worker Bees. —An egg deposited by the 
queen in a worker-cell hatohes into a grub in 
three days, and is fed until about the ninth day, 
when it becomes a nymph, and is sealed up in 
its cell to emerge a perfect Bee in twenty-one 
days. Upon the worker Bees devolve all the 
work of tne hive, in collecting and storing honey 
and pollen, and elaborating wax for the construc¬ 
tion of the combs, besides feeding the brood, 
and defending the hive from the attacks of 
robbers. During the summer months the 
workers do not live more than from six to eight 
weeks, owing to the hard work they have to 
perform. Those hatched in the autumn, how¬ 
ever, generally- live through the win&r 
and oommeuoe the wfc of the 1m the 
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spring. Should the death of the queen 
accidentally occur the workers will construct a 
queen-cell round an ordinary grub and supply it 
with richer food, causing it to develop into a 
queen, the worker Bees being undeveloped 
females. Fertile workers are sometimes found 
in queenless hives, who lay eggs, but from which 
only drones proceed ; so long, however, as a 
fertile queen is present in a hive a fertile worker 
is not tolerated. 

Drones. —These, being the male Bees, are 
reared in the spring, on the approach of the 
swarming season, to mate with the young queens. 
They lead an idle life, do nothing for the support 
of the hive, living upon the stores provided by 
the workers. At the cessation of the income of 
provisions at the end of the summer, the drones 
are no longer allowed to partake of the stores, 
and are driven out of the hive by the worker 
Bees and allowed to perish, for, having no stings, 
they are unable to defend themselves. Tne 
drones are distinguished from the workers by 
their greater corpulence of body. 8. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

Death of Bullfinch (Bullie). —Your 
young Bullfinch appears to have died from fatty 
degeneration, due to the mal-assimilation of the 
food taken into the system. The more suitable 
food for Bullfinches is Canary-seed, Summer Rape, 
and Hemp-seed, in the proportion of two of the 
first to one of the other two. An unlimited 
supply of green food should be avoided, as this 
tends to upset the digestive organs. The 
objection to supplying birds with “ mixed 
seeds ” is, that they will consume an undue pro¬ 
portion of those kinds that are most palatable 
and reject the more suitable to their well-being, 
and so bring upon themselves various diseases. 
Another form of heart disease to which cage- 
birds are subject occasionally ends in the rupture 
of that organ, followed by instant death. 


FOOD FROM GARDHN, ORCHARD, 
AND FDUaD. 

COOKING TOMATOE8. 

Bottling Tomatoes. — Choose thoroughly 
Bound Tomatoes, not overripe, and all of the 
same size and degree of ripeness, if possible. 
Quarter them, drop them into sound, dry, clean, 
wide-mouthed bottles; place the bottles in a 
copper ; fill up with cold water to the shoulders 
of the bottles, bring the water very slowly to the 
boiling point, add to the water a handful or two 
of salt to raise the boiling temperature, and 
keep it boiling till the Tomatoes fall to a pulp 
(about thirty minutes). Next put out the fire 
and pour into the neck of each bottle a layer of 
best salad oil, cork at once, seal, and put the 
bottles back into the water to remain until the 
water is quite cold. Then wipe the bottles, see 
that they are properlv sealed, and store away 
in a dark, airy, dry place. 

Tomatoes for brf.akfast.— Stew the Toma¬ 
toes, press through the Bieve, return the pulp to 
the pan, add a piece of butter the size of a Wal¬ 
nut (to a breakfast-cupful of pulp), a few drops 
of lemon-juico or vinegar, a saltspoonful of 
powdered sugar, pepper and salt to taste. Make 
all hot, but do not let it boil. Pour it over 
small squares of crisp toast. Serve at once with 
rashers of bacon and poached eggs on a separate 
dish._ 

Making Blderbarry wine (Reader). — You 
will And an excellent recipe for making this in Gaxdbbikq, 
October 10 last. 

Fruit of the purple-leaved Plum.— ie the 

fruit of “ Primus Pissardi" wholesome 1 —M. W. 

The fruit of Prunus Distanti it quite wholesome, 
and can be made into Jelly or jam ae any other Plum. 

Medlars.—When should Median be picked for eating T 
And, if before they are ripe, how stored ? When should 
they be picked for preserving (Jelly-making) ?—F. D. H. 

*** Medlars should be gathered now, stored in a cool, 
dry place, and eaten as they ripen. For jelly, make at 
once, or ae soon as gathered, before decay sets in. 


Uee of email green Gourd.— is the small i 

sting as a 


Gourd good for eating as a vegetable? The garfSener 
says they are of no use for table. They look like small 
Marrows.—W hits. 

V Gourds a re equally as good as Marrow*, of which 
they drs a (ypi* . On the Con ti nent they are used largely 
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ALL CAREFULLY PACKED. 

Orders over te. Carriage Paid. 

13 Primula sinensis, good strong stuff 
6 Primula obconica, ever blooming 

6 Passion-flowers, mixed colours. 

100 Blood-red Wallflowers, plant now .. .. 

13 Double Rose Canterbury Bells, very beautiful 
13 Chrysanthemum maximum, splendid perennial 
13 Cinerarias, James’ prise strain, good plants . 

30 Antirrhinums. Dieppe prize strain, stand winter 
13 Hyacinths, grand stuff, unnamed 
13 Aquilegia chrysantha, bright golden-yellow .. 

13 Cup and Saucer Canterbury Bells 
13 Mrs. Reynolds Hole Carnation, fine . 

13 Old Clove Carnation, the true variety 
12 Duchess of Fife Carnation, pand stuff .. .. 

15 Mixed Carnations from double strain. 

15 Carnation Margaret, strong plants .. .. 

30 Sweet Williams, fine sturdy plants .. .. 

30 Double Sweet Williams, something grand .. 

100 Yellow Wallflowers, fine plants. 

30 Double Wallflowers, enormous plants .... • • 
100 Mixed Wallflowers, including Single and Double .. 

15 Double Hollyhocks, plant now .. .. 

15 New Single Rose Canterbury Bells . 

12 Hyacinths, named varieties, fine staff. 

100 Due Van Thol Scarlet Tulips, all picked .. .. 

100 Crocuses, yellow or mixed. 

100 Snowdrops, Single or Double . 

50 Double Daffodils, enormous bulbs . 

Bend small order, and receive my special printed 
Thousands of plants and bulbs. None better. 

G. F. LETTS, West Haddon. Engkf. 
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WONDERFUL PLANTS!!I 

*KTEW TREE TOMATO” (see note inOARbiN- 

-LY ino Illustrated, Sept. 5thl Grows into a Shrub; 
hardy, prolific, delicious. Seed, Is. 6a., 3s. fid., and 5a. pkt. 

“ MONSTER FUCHSIAS ” for winter flower- 

-IjLL ing. Flowers large as win e gla s s Now in bud. 
Blue, white, and purple. The 3, 2s. 

“MONSTER STRAWBERRY” Goliath of 

■LR oath, 7 to the lb. " Farinadvanoo,” the earliest of 
elL and perpetual bearer. Is. 6d. per doz. (reduced price); 
2 doz. each, 5e„ free. 

fTHE MOST WONDERFUL” and largest 

A white flower in the world is. " Heracleum gigantea." 
It grows 12 to 15 ft. high, has foliage 4 ft. across, and umbels 
of white flowers as largo a cart wheel. This is the best time 
to set plants in the open garden to flower next summer. 
Strong plants. Is. 6d. each; 2 for 2s. fid.; 12s. doz. Seed, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. fid. packet. Sow now. Hardy as the Oak. 

I, C00DY, F.R.H.8., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 


SUPERLATIVE RASPBERRY 

(BUNYARD*S TRUK STOCK), 

The finest Raspberry ever sent out. Per doz., 3s. pet M0, 
18a ; extra showy, 6s. per doe. Price per 1,000 on appuostwon. 
For description see Strawberry Catalogue, poet free. 
Illustrated FR UIT CA TA LOG UR, 6 stamps. 

GEORGE BUNYARD & OO;, 

Royal Nor series, Maidstone. 


DOSES.—Standards, 12s., 15s. doz .; Dwarfs; 

Aw 4 b. 6d. doz.; 30s. 100. Apples, standards and pyramid;, 
fie. doz.; £1 100. Pears, pyramids, 6s. doz. Currants ami 
Gooseberries, IQs. 100. Privet, oral leaf, 3s. fid. 100.—8. 
QLAZEBROOK. Nurseryman, Newark-on-Trent. 


DOSES, Etc., 50 var., 16e. ; 12 var., 3s. i 

Aw 3 var.. Is. Clematis, 10 var., with newyellow, crimson.3s.; 
5 var., Is. fid.: 3 var., Is. Carnations. 9, Is., extra strong, free. 
Chea pest in Kingdom. list.—BROUNT, Orowboro', gjgsex . 

TTIOLETS.—Czar, Marie Louise, 24, Is. j 
Y double red, 16, Is. Yellow Pansies, 30, Is. Phgssiia 
(Winter Cherry), 15, Is. Gentian aoaulia, 12, Is., free.— 
KATE, Harley Park, OaUan, Ireland._ 


leaved, climbing, 100 plants. la. 3d.: Hardy Auriculae. _ 
eluding Yellow Dusty Miller, 12, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, Callao, Ireland. 


Doronfcum, Solomon’s Beal, Yellow Day Lily, l5. Is. 3d.; 
Carnations, Old Crimson Clove, 6, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, OaUan■ Ireland. 


p ARNATIONS.—Germania, finest yellow, 5d.; 
v Raby Castle, salmon, 3d.; Gloire de Nancy, white, 3d.; 
Archie Cameron, crimson, 4d.; well-rooted layers ; 8s. worth 
free.—G. AMBRQ3E, Cowpe, Waterfoot, near Manchester 


qURPLUS PLANTS for Winter and Sprin*, 
D —13 Spotted and Tigered Calceolarias, 8 superb named 
Pelargoniums, 4 Begonias, 8 grand Cinerarias, 4 Eupatorlwn, 
6 Primula oboonica, 6 Bmilax, 3 Streptosolen, 2 beautiful 
Ferns, 2 Bouganvillea glabra, 54 strong plants. Is. fid., trm ; 1 
strong Palm and 1 lovely foliage Strobilanthus gratis wi th 
order; hslf quantity, 2s. fid., free.—HEAD GARDENER, 
46, Warw ick-road, Banbury.___ 

fJYPRESS LAWSONIANA, makes a grand 

Vs evergTocn hodgo or ornamental tree, 3 to 4 feet hign, 
15a. per 100.-WILLIAM GRANT. Lisdon Bank Gardens, 
Kirriemuir. 

DORDER CARNATIONS A SPECIALltf. 

A) —Scarlet, rose, and purple Flakes, Bizarre*, and Selfs, 
including the true Crimson Clove, 3s. fid. per doz., free.— J. G. 
BROWN, The Cemetery, Ontmood, near Wake field._ 

A MPELOPSlS VEITCHI (true) 4, lsf3d. • Sr. 
** doz. Bignoniaradicans,splendidiicarIetfloweringclimber. 
4. Is. 3d. Wistaria. 3, Is. 3d. Roses, fine strong plants i W- 
Richardson snd Climbing CapL Christy; 3 each for 2s. 9d. 
All free.—HENRY k OO., near Ameraham, Bucks. 


11 /rATCHLESS ZONALS (Pcarwn’s): Nvdia, 

IAL Poirier, Lady Chesterfield, Lord Derby, Lady Candiy- 
har, Beillev, T. Hayes, Mra. Miller, and four others equally 
good, 2a. doz. Dr. McDonald, V& Tar., Gd. G. Pearson, U3 
var., 4d. Miss Floss (double peach). Colossus, Double New 
Life, 2s. doz. 1 each above, 17 plants, for 3s. All free.— 
HENRY A CO., near Ameraham, Bucks. 

AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI, self-dinging. 

8-year-old plants, lit. fid.; 12 for 3s. fid. fi M. Niels, fif ; 6 
W. A- Richsnlsoo. fi«.: rhe 12, Us.; from 3 ft. high ; strong tree*.; 
Opr. paid.— W, Rose Grower, Qhurcfeill/Brigtol. 
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G. HAYWARDS 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359 A BR0CKIEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & N22 
N9I Span-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
| PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHEBESTREO 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 


|Dodr,Stages for Plants, Runted one Coat, I6ozGlass, 


ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK. DEUVERED AND PACKED FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
(Write for New List, post free 

N? I SPAN-ROOJL N9 2 LEAN-TO 

7fJ LONG 5 F JWlOEf2 .16 |7 F - T LONG 5” WIDE 
9U 6ET ,,4.0 8PJ 5 F _ T „ * 

IKXT „ 7ET „ : 5.0 IOl T „ 7ET 


4.10 

_M_„ . 5.io 

FOR OTHER SIZES & PRICES V/RlTE FOR ILLUSTRATED LSTTCT 

IG . HAYWARD, 

359?BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKUY.S.E 

Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


HANWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 
Ahoutamileandaholf from the Feltham Station, L. and S.W. 

Ry—Important to Gardeners and the Trade. 

Great Clearance Sale of PALMS, FERNS, and other Stock 
useful to Florists, Market Growers, and others. 

By order of Messrs. W. Cooper (Ltd.), who are relinquishing 
this branch of their business. 

•MESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS will 

SELL BY AUCTION, on the Premises, Cooper’s 
Nurseries, Hanworth, Middlesex, on THTJR8DAY 
and FRIDAY, October 22 and 23, at Eleven o’clock pre¬ 
cisely each day (in consequence of the large number of lots), 
absolutely without reserve. 

25,000 Palms of sorts 
in 48, 60, and thumb pots, including :— 

10,000 Kentia Belmoreana and Foeteriana, 

7,000 I atania borbonica. 

6.000 Phoenix reclinata, 

50,000 Kentias and Arecas, small plants in boxes 
20,000 Ferns 

in 48 and 60 pots, consisting of Adiantums, Lomarias, 
Pterises, kc. 

2,000 pots of seed spores, 1,000 Heaths, 11,000 Cyperus altemi- 
folius, 11,000 Genistas in 48 and 32 pots. 

1.6D0 Hydrangeas, Crotons, Asparagus piumosus, 

2,500 Vines in 48, 24. and 16 pots. 

2,800 Marguerites, 2,000 Aralios, 1,700 Oallas, Begonias, 
Rolanums. 

3,200 Roses in pots in variety. 

45,000 Pelargoniums and Ivy-leaf Geraniums in 48 and 60 
pots, 5,000 Ampelopsis, Clematis, and other climbers. 
12,000 Veronicas. 

Several thousands of Manctti and quantities of other useful 

Stock. 

May now be viewed. Catalogues may be had on the pre- 
ni sea; of Messrs. W. Cooper, Limited, 755, Old Kent Road, 
Lindoa, E.C.: of Messrs. Dowson, Ainslle, and M&rtineau, 
Solicitors, 19, Surrey Street, W.C.; and of the Auctioneers, 
Es ate Agents, and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 


E.O. 

N.B.—The Valuable Freehold Nursery, comprising about 
f4 acres of fertile land, with 50 large greenhouses, cottage, 
nnd trade buildings will be offered at the Mart, Loudon, 
E C., in one or two lots at the end of the present month. 

The Outdoor Stock will bo sold on the premises in 
November unless taken by the purchaser at a valuation. 

8HEPPERTON-ON-THAMES, MIDDLESEX. 
EVENING SALE OF 70 FIRST-CLASS PLOTS OF 
FREEHOLD LAND. 

MESSRS. GOUGH & DOVE will SELL the 

1VJ - above by AUCTION at RAILWAY HOTEL, 8HEP- 
PERTON, on Wednesday, 21st, at 6 o'clock. 

NOTES- 

60 plots, 40 feet frontage by 200 feet deep. 

10 plots, from { acre to aboutJ2& acres. 

Payments by instalments. 

Free conveyances. 

4 mile from station. 

17 miles from London. 

Excellent deep, loamy soil, suitable for Tomatoes. 

Good position for erection of greenhouses. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale of Messrs. Currie, Wil¬ 
liams k Williams, Solicitors, 32. Lincoln-inn-fields, W.C ; k 
of Gough & Dove, Auctioners, Sunbury-on-Thames, S.W., k 

1. Tnkonhnnse Kiiililincra. F C! 


THE 12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE, 

(Limited), SOUTHAMPTON. 

fi Greenhouse BOILERS, 


Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

GREAT HALES EVERY DAY (Saturdays excepted). 

TWTESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

-LV_L SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
C7 & 68, Cheapside, E.C., at 12 o’clock EACH DAY, large 
consignments of Hyacinths. Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and 
other bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit large and 
small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for 12 sales.—Auction Rooms ami 
iMHces, 67 k 68, Cheapside. London, E.0 


• ■ 1 To Heat from 20 to 350 feet 

m J of 4-inch Pipe. 

E H i Guaranteed to Burn 

* m 1 „ from 12 to 24 hours 

IBS t „— fr|-Jg without attention. 

I Unsatisfactory Boilere 

: 5^5’ ,’>*’ * 7 » -ir of all sorts can be re- 

' rJUup-".*, r 5 / placed in a few hours 

07 without disturbing 

-| : I^POfl* which may lie of any Bize. 

EXTRACTS KROM LkTTJSUH 

I_ _ n m ’ Received:— 

* "Has exceeded my most san¬ 

guine expectations.'’ 

" My maids manage the boiler between them.” 

" And one-tenth of the attention of the old one." 

N.B.—These Boilers arc now supplied with 
cast-iron feeders. 

Particulars and Priors Post Free. Apply to the 

12 HOURS' ST0YE SYNDICATE (Ltd), SOUTHAMPTON 


SALES NEARLY EVERY DAY IN LARGE & 
SMALL LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 

"IWTR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

-L’-*- at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Oovcnt-gardcn, 
nearly Every Day, at 12.30, first-class consignments of 
choice HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES. NARCISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. On view inorniug 
of sab a, and Catalogues had. _ 

900 Don FRUIT TREES of all kinds will 

n UUiUUU be Sold by Messrs. PROTHEROE k 
MORR18, on WEDNESDAY, October 21st, at Perry Hill, 
Cliffe, near Rochester, Kent. 60,000 two-year Gooseberries, 
3d 0UU Baldwin Black Currants are included. Catalogues 
u pon application.—Offic e: 67, Cheapside. London. 

OTRONG PLANTS.—Double Red Daisies, Fox"- 

^ gloves, Canterbury Bells, Aquilegias, beautiful Variegated 
Grass, one sort or mixed to suit customer. Is. doz.; 2 doz., 
Is. 8d.; seedlings, 6d. doz. Calceolaria cuttings. Is. 3d. per 
100 —TAPP, Gardener, Cossal, Notts. 

T ARGE quantity well-rooted CARNATIONS] 

-L-* including Ruby, Germania, and Old Rod Clove, 2s. 6d. 
d«v . free.—SALT, Amington Hall, Tam wort h.__ 

IWI I ITTAM Real Welsh Mountain 
IVI U I I Ulli Wether Mutton. 

The sweetest and most tender meat in the world, direct 
from breeder. Fore-quarters, 9d.; hind-quarters, 101d. Aver¬ 
age weight, 101b. each. Carriage paid, cash with order 'l'IIE 
BAI LlFF.Coed-y-Brain, Nannerch, N. Wales. A trial im iltd. 

HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

Cl finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
Is. j>er lb. Vapour cones, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, Ac. Price List on application.— 
W ATSON A SCULL, 90. Lower Tharaes-street. London. E.O. 


FOR GREENHOUSES. 

One is sufficient for 1300 cubic feet 

REDUCED PRICES—9s. per doz.; refills for 3 tins, 
2s. per packet. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE 
MARKET. 

E. C. HUCHES, Victoria-st., MANCHESTER. 


Sold by all Seedsmen. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, Ac. 


TIGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

- u 3 ft wide, 2s. 6<L ; or 6 ft long and 6 ft. wide, 5«.; very 
strong, with brass eyeletrholes; cost four times the money. 
Post free from — HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Con- 


♦Rye 

IIHANTED, Working Foreman, well up in all 

* " branches of seed-growing, herbaceous plants, staging, 
Ac. Apply, stating reference, experience, and wages 
re quired, to—FRED SMITH A CO . Weodbridgc, Suffolk. 

A GENTLEMAN wishes to recommend his 

Gardener, having had under his charge 2 small green- 
c 1 D " Alir ’ 

Digitized by CyOOQ 1C 


Ami 19. Jkwtn Htref.t, E.O. 

Economical, Portable, Clean. Epficiknt. 

TREGGON & GO. BREWERY ROAD, LONDON N. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 



Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, Ac. 


ES& 

atT W OOD 
otourbridge 



STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For CREENH0USES, 

Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat 
hours for about dLd. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee’s. 

THOMAS ROBERTS, 

34, Victoria Street, W estminster, London. 

— THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES 

As supplied to Royal Gardens. Cocoa-fibre-refuse, 4 bushels, 
Is. 6d.: 10 sacks, 12s. 6d. Brown Fibrous Peat, 5 b. per sack. 
Black ditto, 4s. 6d. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, Coarse 
Silver Sand, and Pea'-mould, each 3s. Back. Compost for 
bulbs or plants. Is. 4d. per bushel ; 5s. sack. Charcoal, 8s. 
sack. Half-inch Bones, 10s. 6d. cwt.; pure Bone-dust, 11s. 
Heavy Petersburg Mats, 12s. 6d. doz. New Archangels, 19s. 
doz.; small size, 16s. doz. Tobacco-juiper, 9d. ID.; 28 lb., 19s. 

W. HERBERT & CO., 

2, Hop Exchange Warehouses, Boitthwaih-ct., HE. 

“MILLION ” CREENHOUSES. Unbquallkd at Prick. 

t. _ , W. PARHAM, 

\VV Nortbgate Works, 

M f \ \ \Vv\ Wkhtmorklanims, BATH, 

/j'lf'l flfcj : x J_ \ Span with wood base. 

j i i Llfai r i ik^\i 111 fl - ft - £ 8 ft - ft - £ * 

U IJ I J| I IJI II 8 by 5 3 10 15byl0..8 10 

HlSl I o 

12 „ 8 . 6 0 50 ,,10 . 30 0 
Without wood base, 10 per cent. less. Carriage paid. Price 
LiBt Free. Lean-to, 10s. less. Quarter Span, 5s. less. 

PETROLEUM.—Specially refined for private 

-1- residences. A brilliant illuminant, inodorous, and quite 
safe. In casks of from 40 to 45 gallons, price 10}d. per gallon, 
carriage paid. Maker to the Queen and Prince of Wales.— 
ANDREW POTTER. Oil Importer. Wolverhamptop. _ 

•"TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

-L large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvaB, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GASSON. Government Contractor, Rye. _ 

TTORSES FOR SALE.—Choice of clean-legged, 

•LL good, active Horses, aged from 4 to 8 years. Bred on 
the farm, and can be seen at work on application to STEELE, 
Ridge H ill. F.ast Grin stead. Sussex. __ 

WHY NOT CATCRTyOUR MICE !—Here 

* ’ is a rooufe-lrap that will catch and kill from one to 

fourteen or more every night. Can bo set almost anywhere. 
Once set always set—once baited always baited. Soon clear 
off a plague. Price 5s , post free, cash with order.—JAMES 
SCARLETT, Tashurgh, near Norwich. _ 

TA7ATER TANKS for storing water.—Will 

* ’ hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at top 
weight 476 lb. ; size 4 ft. 3 in. square. Carriage paid for.fil 5s. 
each fr om H J. GASSON, Govern ment Contractor, Rye. 

17"EEP from DAMP!—I have some Extra 

-tx. Strong White Waterproof Rubber Sheets, 12ft. by 
12 ft., 25s. ; 12 ft. by 8 ft., 20s. ; 9 ft. by 9 ft., 12s.; 7 ft. by 4 ft., 
5s.; 6 ft. by 6 ft., 5s.; 6 ft. by 3 ft., 2s. 6d. ; carriage paid to 
any address; cost four times the money.—From H. J. 
GASSON. Government Contractor, Rye. _ 

TATATER TANKS (Galvanised), 29 inches high, 

* * 17 inches wide. Hold 35 gallous. Strong handles 

each side. 7-inch opening at top, with a close water-tight lid. 
Cost 18s. Will send one, carriage paid, for 7s. 6d., from 
—HY. J. GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye._ 


QOOD Heavy Large Dark Grey Waterproof 

'T CLOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very warm, 
as used by the Army on uight duty, nut passed out of service 
for other patterns, not soiled in any way. Post free for 3a. 6<1 
from II J. GASSON, Rye. 

J rigi rial from 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON HARDY FRUITS. 
Peaches and Nectarines.— When the fruits 
have been cleared from Early York, Early 
Alfred, and others, much of the old fruiting 
wood can be cat away to get the wood matured 
for next season’s crop, giving the new growth 
ample epaoo. If attention is paid to extension 
of the new Wood and removal of old, the trees 
being allowed to grow freely, they last many 
years. The American varieties, to get the beet 
results, require free extension and well- 
matured wood. By removal of old bearing 
wood now there will be less pruning in the 
spring, and the wood if at all dirty may be 
better cleansed. The trees, owing to late rains, 
are making much growth, and unless the knife 
is used freely there will be soft, unripened wood 
and want of fruit-buds. On late trees the fruit 
just ripening may be hastened by pinching or 
removing the leaves and small snoots covering 
the fruits. See that the trees are not deficient 
of moisture, as though the rainfall may be 
heavy, with a wide coping it may not reach the 
roots of large trees. Later trees should be fed 
with liquid-manure, the growth regulated, and 
the fruits brought to tne light to get high 
colour. Trees that are not worth keeping, 
owing to canker or other disease, should be 
marked and those to replace them planted early, 
as when the trees are got into their growing 
quarters early in November there will bo better 
growth next season. Among early kinds 
Alexander, Amsden June, Condor, Early Silver, 
and Hale’s Early are all good on open walls. 
For midseason tnere is a large selection, and 
such kinds os Noblesse, Royal George, Large 
Early Mignonne, Dvmond, Bellegarde, Crimson 
Oal&nde, and Dr. Hogg are the best; whilst for 
late fruits Barrington is one of the best, with 
such kinds as Grosso Mignonne, Belle de Doue, 
Late Admirable, Prinoeas of Wales, and Sea 
Eagle. Of Nectarines, Rivers’ New Early this 
season promises well, and the earlier intro¬ 
ductions, such as Dryden, Humboldt, and 
Spencer, are fruiting well. Lord Napier is all 
one can desire and may be grown in any soil, 
toeing the best all-round variety we have. 

Figs on open walls.— The knife should be 
used freely, cutting away small, weak shoots to 

J irevent crowding, and nailing up next season’s 
ruiting-wood close to the wall to get all the 
warmth possible, the terminal or main branches 
toeing given every chanoe to develop, not shorten¬ 
ing in any way and giving them ample space. Any 
old branches that have failed to break should 
now be removed, cutting them clean out. 
Shoots coming up direct from the base should 
be encouraged to grow freely. For new wood 
for extension select a few strong leaders in pre¬ 
ference to medium-sized shoots. It is well to 
remove any fruits now showing, thus giving 
the new growths greater strength. Although 
fiuita show freely at tbis «eason they mill not 
winter on the trees, afd sh mV i ?!> h Jeft, as 


the fruit next year will be produced from the 
well-ripened points of this year’s wood. 

Cherries. —Large trees should not suffer from 
want of moisture. Although top-growth is not 
active and should not be encouraged, the trees 
soon suffer if checked by drought, and this is the 
precursor of gumming and canker. Small trees 
inclined to make strong leaders and little fruit¬ 
ing wood and spurs require special treatment to 
check gross growth, and I prefer lifting gross, 
strong trees, preserving all young fibrouB root 
growths and cutting back the strong roots. By 
the term lifting I do not mean it is necessary to 
entirely remove the tree, but to get well under 
it, and if necessary raise it. If done with care 
the leaves will not flag and the wood will not 
shrivel in any way. There will be a fair crop of 
fruit next season. 

Apricots require much the B&me treatment as 
Cherries. Young trees are apt to grow too 
strongly, especially in rich borders, and such 
trees never fruit freely. What fruit does mature 
is not good, the fruit having split stones and 
other defects. With young trees in the above 
state means must be taken to check the un¬ 
profitable growth, and there is no better time 
than the end of September or early October 
to lift. This year, owing to the favourable 
summer, the growth is much more matured than 
in some seasons. It is not well to lift when the 
wood is soft, or shrivelling, which is to be 
avoided, would follow. Trees in light soil and 
on warm aspeots lift better at tne end of 
September than later, the only additional work 
being to damp overhead freely every afternoon 
in bnght weather or shade for a short time if 
necessary. In replanting avoid manures of any 
kind. With gross trees rich or fresh soil may 
not be desirable, but such aids as burnt garden 
refuse, wood-ashes, or in soil deficient of lime, 
old mortar rubble will promote a short-jointed 
growth and plenty of fruit spurs. 

Root-pruning Apricots. — The healthiest 
trees are thoee with roots olose to the surface, 
and to get these it is at times necessary to cut 
back deep-rooting coarse roots. Extra large 
trees may be what is termed half root-pruned— 
that is, half the tree done this season, the other 
next autumn. Should the trees operated on be 
poor or show signs of deoay, better material, 
such as bone-meal or a good fertiliser, should be 
given the roots. G. 

New seedling Nut.— The Nuts sent are 
from a seedling-tree growing out of the crevice 
of a brick wall 3 feet from ground. The stem 
is not thicker at the base than the breadth of 
one’s hand ; but I gathered four Nuts from the 
tree which weighed over 1 oz. What is 
your opinion of this Nut? Do you think it 
worth naming?— E. J. Yokes, Kingeworthy. 
[A very fine, Cob-Nut. Send it to one of the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society .— Ed.] 

Apple Bramley’s Seedling.— Those 
who planted this variety a few years ago will 
have good reason to congratulate themselves on 
so doing. It is a very free-bearing variety in a 
young state, and will keep well into May given 
a oool store. This variety was brought into 
prominent notice at the Apple congress held at | 


Chiswick in 1883. The fruits are very hand¬ 
some, large, solid, heavy, angular, deep green, 
with dull red streaks, and of very good cooking 
quality. When in bloom it is quite distinct 


from many others, having a large flower of great 
substance. It is doing very well as a bush on 
the Paradise-stock ana is most prolific. It is 
also doing well as a standard, making a vigorous 
growth.—G. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEE8 FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

In reply to “ G. H. P.” 

It is apparently a simple question to ask for “ the 
names of the best twelve Carnations and twelve 
Picotees for exhibition,” but the fact is there are 
now so many sections of exhibition Carnations 
that the question cannot be correctly answered 
unless it is stated what section it is intended to 
exhibit in. The C&raatiou fancier places the 
bizarres and flakes in the first place, and of 
these there are six divisions ; taking two of the 
best from each division they are as follows: 
Scarlet bizarres : Admiral Curzon (E&aom), and 
Robert Houlgave (Barlow). Crimson bizarres : 
Bruce Findlay (Lord), Phoebe (Martin Smith). 
Pink and purple bizarres: Sarah Payne (Ward), 
William Skirving (Gorton). Purple flakes: 
Charles Henwood (Douglas), James Douglas 
(Simonite). Scarlet flakes : Sportsman (Hed- 
derley), Miss Constance Grahame (Martin 
Smith). Rose flakes: Thalia (Douglas), John 
Keets (Whitehead). 

Piooteks, white ground.—In this there are 
also six sections. Tne two best in each are— 
Red-edged (heavy): Brunette (Kirtland), Gany- 
medes (Douglas). Red-edged (light): Thomas 
William (Flowdy), Mrs. Gorton (Simonite). 
Purple-edged (heavy): Mra. Chancellor (Turner), 
Muriel (Hewitt). Light-edged purple: Nymph 
(Lord), Her Majesty (Addis). Rose and scarlet 
edged (heavy): Mrs. Sharpe (Sharpe), Little 
Phil (Dodwell). Light edged rose and scarlet: 
Favourite (Liddington), Daisy (Dodwell). 

There are besides these the seifs and yellow 
ground Picotees, which are now exhibited as 
much or even to a greater extent than the flakes 
and bizarres or the white ground Picotees. A 
dozen of the best seifs are Britannia (Martin 
Smith), Germania (Benary), yellow; Mrs. Brio 
Hambro’ (Martin Smith), Miss Ellen Terry 
(Martin Smith), white varieties ; Hayes Scarlet 
(Martin Smith), Paradox (Spurling), scarlet; 
Mephisto, crimson ; Sea Gull (Martin Smith), 
blush ; Sir John Falstaff (Martin Smith), light 
crimson; Nabob (Martin Smith), orange-buff 
self; Miss Maud Sullivan (Martin Smith), 
salmon-pink; Bendigo (Martin Smith), blue- 
purple ; Her Grace (Martin Smith), delicate 


blush, changing to white. 

The best yellow ground Picotees are Mr. 
Nigel (heavy red edge), Voltaire (edged rose), 
Eldorado (edged bright red), Annie Douglas 
(heavy rose edge), Countess of Jersey (distinct, 
heavy rose edge), Ladas (light scarlet edge), 
Golden Eagle (bright red edge), Florrie Hen- 
wood (roee edge), Mrs. Jordon (medium soar- 
let edge), Mrs. Whitboume (rosy-red edge), 
Mrs. Douglas (medium roee edge), Mrs. R. 
Sydenham, (heavy rose edge). J. D. E. 
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SABDBN WORK.* 


Oonservatoir. 

The old-fashioned conservatory wm a formal building, ki 
out in squares, with the paths running straight; but i 
many instances the modern building has been more or less 
picturesquely arranged with winding paths, so as to give 
greater prominenoe to the Palms and Tree-Ferns now so 
freely used. In the old-fashioned house, as soon as the 
door was opened, the whole effect was seen at a glance ; 
but In the best of the modern arrangements ono’s curiosity 
is excited, and we wander on, finding fresh objects of 
interest at every turn. This appears to be the ideal form 
of gardening, both indoors ami outside, where there is scopo 
to carry it out In the old days, if we had leggy plants 
we oould stick them in behind; now the leggy, deformed 
specimens have to be taken to the rubbish-neap, and the 
wan who grows leggy plants finds his occupation gone. 
This improves and elevates the work of the gardener. Take 
the case of the Chrysanthemum—now the most popular 
autumn flower. Only a few years ago those who could 
produce really first-class exhibition blooms were few and 
tar between. Now good blooms are found all over the 
oountry, and the man who can grow Chrysanthemums as 
well as the best examples are grown now can produce 
anything if he gives his mind to his work. To keep 
Ohrysanthemum-blooms fresh as long as possible the con¬ 
ditions must be suitable. There must be no drip in the 
house. If a spot of wet falls on a blossom the chances 
are that blossom will be sjxiilt. Gentle fires will be 
necessary, and air must be given freely when the air outside 
is dry and mild, but keep out fogs and raia. Do not spill 
water about, and do what watering is necessary as far as 
possible in the morning of a fine day. The conditions 
suitable for keeping the blooms of Chrysanthemums are 
applicable to all other flowers, and so here again a useful 
lesson Is learnt from the Chrysanthemum. Lilium 
Harris! is scarce this season in consequence of failures in 
the Bermuda crop, and the price will be higher and the 
bulbs perhaps not so satisfactory. We ore growing a 
larger number of L. longifiorum, including its variety 
eximium, to compensate for the scarcity of HarrisL The 
earliest potted Roman Hyacinths will now be coming into 
bloom. We find it useful to have several batches of this 
Hyaointh to come in succession, as the flowers are so useful 
to the deoorator, more so than the larger-flowered 
Hyacinths. 

Forcing House. 


to relieve the lacerated roots by picking off the remainder 
of the leaves. Roses which have made very long shoots 
may be shortened back a little. This must not be looked 
upon as a regular pruning; it is done with the view of 
relieving the drain upon the roots by checking evapora¬ 
tion through the foliage, and there is always a certain 
amount of evaporation going on through the bark of the 
young wood. If the longest shoots are shortened a 
little the pressure will be moderated upon newly-planted 
Roses, and it will also take off the wind pressure which in 
exposed places will be considerable. Evergreens may also 
be planted now. In planting new places the deciduous 
and evergreen trees and shrubs generally go in together. 
Plart Tulips beginning of the month of November. The- 
frost has held off wonderfully this autumn. At the time 
of writing Dahlias are in full flower. It will be advisable 
to have some dry material to protect plants which are 
rather tender. Dry Bracken—where it can be obtained— 
is very useful to lay over the roots of tender subjects. 
Fresh planted Roses, for instance, generally suffer more 
from severe frost than those which are well established. 
Autumn-sown annuals may be moved to the beds. 

Fruit Garden. 

Finish root-pruning luxuriant fruit-trees. Toung Green 
Gage Plums which are shy in bearing may be lifted and 
replanted. Gross Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots over 
walls may have the roots lifted, and in some oases the 
trees may be taken up and replanted. This gives an 
opportunity to lay the roots out in a horizontal direction. 
Begin the pruning when the leaves are down. If the 
pruning is done early it facilitates the general clearing up 
which takes place in autumn after the leavee are down. 
Many fruit-trees are over-pruned, though there is some 
evidence of a better state of things now than was the case 
a few years ago. But these familiar with the work of the 
beet gardeners forty or fifty years ago, know that they 
bad grasped the situation oorrectly as regards pruning. 
But the best men in all ages are generally in advance of 
their tiroes. Strawberries in pots intended for early 
forcing Bhoald soon be placed where some shelter can be 
given to both pots and plants. A few degrees of frost will 
not injure Strawberry-plants, but it may make the pots 
very tender The best way to protect Strawberries is to 
plunge the pots in coal-ashes in cold frames. Tbis keeps 
the roots from getting unduly dry, and has a resting 
effect upon the crowns. Early Peaches under glass 
should be pruned, and the wood washed with Gishurst 
compound, and the plant scrubbed with soap and water. 
Sse that the roots are moist. 


A good deal of forcing may be done in a small house 
French Beans, to be of any u*e, must have a temperature 
of flO degs. at night. In small establishments an occasional 
Oucumber satisfies usual requirements, and two or three 
plants plunged in large pots or tubs will do this. Mush¬ 
rooms may be grown in boxes under the stages, and Aspara¬ 
gus forced In flat baskets or boxes, such as nurserymen use 
to send their plant* away in. Seakale, where only an 
occasional dish is wanted, may be grown in pots, with an 
empty pot inverted over the pot containing the roots. 
Euriy Grapes in pots, if the canes are well grown and 
matured, ore among the po3*ibilitie*, and Strawberries on 
•helves near the glass may come later. I have mentioned 
only some of the work which m»y be done in one house in 
winter if the management is in careful hand*. Genius ha* 
been defined as a capacity for taking pains, and this is the 
kind of genius required for solving the difficult problem* 
of gardening. In the work mentioned above there is no 
special difficulty that cannot be easily mastered by a care¬ 
ful, plodding person. 

Barly Peach House. 

The trees in tbis house should now be pruned and 
cleaned. Medium-sized wood is the best to leave for the 
crop, and it may be left a good length where there Is space ; 
but the chief aim of the primer is to keep every part of the 
tree furnished with bearing wood, and this means more or 
less shortening. Above all things do not overcrowd. 
There need never be any fear of a healthy Peach-tree not 
producing an abundant crop. We know, of course, that 
trees addicted to bud-dropping sometimes are thin of 
fruit; but the pruner is not responsible for this, and if all 
the wood were left on the crop would be no better. Hale’s 
Early, Stirling Castle, Dymond, and Sea Eagle will pro- 
duoe a long succession of fruit; but the last-named should, 
if possible, be in a separate house. It is not wise to mix 
early and late sorts in the same house. Everything about 
the Peach-house should be dean and sweet, and bone-meal 
and good loam are appropriate top-dressings at this season, 
with a more promptly-acting stimulant when the fruits 
are swelling. Every season’s experience further accentuates 
the value of affording abundance of suitable nourishment 
to Peaches under glass, and I might add outside, also. 

Winter Cucumbers. 

• Top-heat, 65 degs., bottom-heat, 75 degs. to 85 degs., will 
be ample now. As regards air-giving, individual judgment 
must decide. Personally, I do not ventilate Cucumbers at 
this or any other season. It is probable the plants last 
longer with a little ventilation in suitable weather, but the 
aim of most growers now is to make them produce a 
maximum crop in the smallest possible time, and this the 
non-ventilating system does ; but it may not be the best in 
all cases for the private grower The growth now should 
be regulated by pinching with the finger and thumb. No 
knife need be used. 

Window Gardening, 

Several kinds of Heaths are pretty in the window now. 
R. gracilis and hyemalis are most commonly grown, and 
many thousands of these are scattered over the country 
from two or three London nurseries. These are usually 
killed by the gas or irregularity in watering; but they last 
a long time mth careful treatment. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs may be planted as soon as 
the leavee fall, and it is not necessary to wait for the last 
leaf to drop. I have planted trees before the leaves have 
all been down, but I have generally taken the precaution 


* In cold or northern district* the operations rtf erred 
founder " Garden Work?” may be dope from \ ten day* to 
afyrtnijJ^, l tic-? than Un mil ideally good 


Vegetable Garden. 

If a warm house can be spared plant Tomatoes for 
early work. 8«dect a good setting variety. If the bouse 
U a lean-to plant along the front, and have the plants up 
near the glass ; the other part of the house can be used 
for forcing other things. We have brought on French 
Beans in such a house with Strawberries on the 
back shelves. In span - roofed houses Tomato - plants 
can be run along each side about 15 inches apart. 
Tin* will leave the body of the house free for other things. 
Such a house is well adapted for Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Bcmvardias, etc., for winter flowers. The same treat¬ 
ment applies to Cucumbers, though they will require 
a little more heat and moisture. Such a temperature will 
suit Lily of the Valley, Eucharis Lilies, and other useful 
plants for winter flowering. Of course, insects must be 
exterminated, or, rather, they must be met on the thresh- 
hold, and not permitted to establish themselves. No 
plant which has had a severe attack of insects is ever 
quite the same afterwards. Those who have the command 
of abundance of stable-manure and tree-leaves may begin 
forcing Asparagus as soon as they please. The hot-bod 
system is the best for early produce. Finish earthing 
up Celerv and Oardoons, and draw more soil round the 
stems of Leeks. Shelter the hearts of Cauliflowers. Lay 
down Broccoli. Earth np late-planted Brussels Sprouts, 
Kale, etc. Plant Lettuces and Endive in frames. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

There is still plenty of work to be done in the outdoor 
garden. Leaves must be Bwept up frequently, and stored 
In an out-of-the-way place, to mix with the soil at a later 
date. The spring display in the outdoor garden demands 
attention without delay. If the beds and borders have not 
been cleared of the summer-flowering plants this should 
be done at once. If Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and 
similar tender subjeota have been used during the post 
season and it is intended to adopt the same system of 
planting another season, lift the plants at onoe, and place 
them in boxes or pots, affording protection in the green¬ 
house, or failing this in the window of a room with a 
warm aspect, ana where frost can be kept out. Cuttings 
of these subjects may also be inserted in pots In some light 
and sandy oompoet. and if kept in a fairly warm tem¬ 
perature they should root readily. No better time than 
the present could well be chosen for planting bulbs for 
spring flowering. Thoroughly decomposed manure should 
be dug in, and the soil rendered as friable as possible. 
The wet weather of late has hindered all outdoor 
planting. If the soil can be turned up roughly, and 
then left for a few days to sweeten, so much the better. 
When commencing to plant the bulbs choose a dry day. 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Tulips, Snowdrops. 
Chionodoxas, and 8cillas give a good variety in form and 
in colour, too, and as these bulbs can now be purchased 
cheaply there is no reason why the poorest individual 
Bhould be debarred the privilege of having a display in his 
own garden. The smaller bulbs, such as the Crocus and 
the Snowdrop, should be planted rather close together- 
say, 2 inches to 8 inches apart, and about 4 inches deep: 
while the Narcissus and the Hyacinth should be allowed 
from 6 inches to 8 inches apart, and from 4 inches to 
0 inches deep. When planting, make a hole with a blunt 
dibber, placing a small quantity of coarse sand in the 
bottom, on which the bulbs should rest. Then, too, beds 
may be filled with well-rooted pieces of the Pansy, choosing 
the tufted form in preference to all others. Primroses, 
Daisies, Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, 
Arabia, Silenes, and Aubrietias may be placed in position. 
Other beds saay be filled with small shrubs, whioh can be 
purchased very cheaply indeed. Iviee for walls and arches' 
evergreen shrubs and trees, should be planted soon. The 


bulbs of the Tigridia and Gladioli may now be lifted and 
dried off, and Dahlias should receive the same treatment. 
Hardy Chrysanthemums should be bright just now, and 
any of the later sorts with the buds swelling rapidly may 
be lifted and placed in large pots or boxes and removed 
into the greenhouse to provide cut-flowers during the dull 
days which we are sure to experience very soon. All 
Chrysanthemums in pots should bo housed by this time. 

D. B. Crake. 


THB DOMING WHBT8 WORK. 


Extracts from, a Garden Diary from October 
24 lh to October 31st. 

Shifted on a few young Palma and a number of young 
Ferns. We do not wait for seasons for shifting on plants 
in warm houses Shifted on Pelargoniums from thumbs 
to Urge 60’s. We use the best loam we can get for these 
things, with about a third part of good leaf-mould, and 
some sand, and pot firmly—in fact, Pelargoniums of all 
kinds are potted firmly at all stages, but especially when 
the last shift is given in February. Firm potting la 
necessary to secure plenty of blossoms. Vaporised 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Bouvardiaa. I notice also a 
lew Alee are making their appearance on the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and the vaporiser will be used on the first calm 
evening. Commenced making some alterations in the 
shrubbery. Some old common Laurels will be taken out, 
and the place filled with Hollies, Laurustlnus, Herberts, etc. 
We have also bought a few of the newer Lilacs, though we 
still like the old White and the Persian Lilacs, large clumps 
of whioh are masses of drooping blossoms in the spring. 
To keep flowering shrubs in good order a little pruning is 
done every season immediately after flowering, all the 
seed-pods being cut off at the same time. We have 
planted a clump of the hybrid Pernettyas on the top of 
the rockery. Gaultheria Shallon U developing into a good 
sized bush on the amt rockery, and our best plant of 
Bambusa metallica is there also. Commenced pruning 
bush fruits. I always try to get as much pruning done as 
soon as the leaves fall as possible. It takes up much time 
to do the work properly, and if delayed and then comes 
bad weather the progress is 6low, and very often at the 
last when the work has to be hurried over it is not so 
well done. If we grant that some trees are over-pruned, 
especially as regaros bush-trees and pyramids, it follows 
none the lees that all trained trees on walls and espaliers 
must be properly attended to, or they soon get rough 
and out of condition. Neglected wall-trees in tne matter 
of pruning and training taac eome time to put right again. 
One has enly to look over a garden that has been neglected 
for only two or three years to eee tbe condition the trees 
get into. Took up a lot of Cauliflowers turning in, and 
planted closely in cold pit. We have some hundreds of 
Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli that will be treattd in the Fame 
way before frost comes. Transplanted a lot of standard 
and dwarf Roses from the nursery beds to positions in the 
garden. We always bud some standard and dwarf Roses 
annually to keep up stock and make new groups; betides, 
Roses frequently die, and beds have to be filled up. 


Ampelopsis muralis.—This form of 
Ampelopsis does not appear to be generally 
known, yet it has appeared in some of the Con¬ 
tinental catalogues for years. The Ampelopsis 
in question i 9 apparently a variety of the Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper (A. hederacea or quinquefolia), 
but it differs in a marked manner from the 
ordinary form, as it will cling to a wall or any 
other support almost as tenaciously as the ever- 
popular A. Veitchi, while it grows as freely as 
the common Virginian Creeper. Hence it is 
especially valuable where it is desired to quickly 
clothe a wall with foliage, as no nailing or 
securing is required, but tne shoots attach them¬ 
selves by the flattened points of their tendrils 
exactly as in A. Veitchi. The foliage as a rule 
dies off brightly-coloured, but this year the 
colouring of the Virginian Creeper does not 
appear to be so uniformly bright as it generally 
is.—T. 

Vemonla flasciculata ifl an uncommon 
autumn-flowering composite. It would be more 
appreciated if naturalised than growing in a 
choice bed or border, but we noted it for the 
deep rich violet-purple tint of its flowers. 
These are Daisy-like, Dut double, and borne in 
crowded heads on the top of shoots that 
resemble those of the Osier alike in their tall, 
j slender, unbranched growth and profusion of 
long, narrow, drooping leaves. 

Acldanthera bicolor, although not quite 
hardy enough for open-air growth, is a graceful 
and beautiful plant that many will like to grow. 
In habit and appearance it is intermediate 
between an Ixia and a Gladiolus. The flowers 
are thinly arranged on the spike and decidedly 
pendulous. They consist of six equal pointed 
segments of a creamy-white colour, whilst a.t the 
base of each is a triangular blotch of violet- 
purple, which gives a decidedly rich effect. 

Fifth EdiMou,nowrtaAg,btautifuUymuetrate^ 

prim ISO. The Flower Garden: Derfpu. 

View, and Pious, with Ascriptions and IUuatratione of the 
Sen Plante, their Culture and Arrangement. London: John 
Murray, and c/cK = -jy 
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PERNS. 

THE FILMY FERNS (TODEAS). 

All Todeas require greenhouse treatment, and 
all are much benefited by close confinement. 
Although a few degrees of frost are not hurtful 
to them, and although such os T. hymenophyl- 
loides and superba can stand the effects of severe 
frost, they certainly do not appear to derive 
any special benefit from exposure to oold. A 
compost of peat and silver sand, to which a small 
portion of partly decomposed Sphagnum may be 
added with advantage, is that in which Todeas j 
thrive best. The hot dry atmospheie of the, 
summer months is certainly their greatest enemy, 
and special care and attention are required 
to keep up a constant supply of humidity 
in the Toaea case. No sun should ever be 


T. hymexophylloides, or, as it is called, 
pellucida, is probably the most robust and the 
most easily grown of all known species and 
varieties. It is a native of New Zealand, and 
produces from a thick, fibrous trunk an abund¬ 
ance of gracefully arching fronds, each fre¬ 
quently measuring 2£ feet in length by 1 foot in 
breadth. This species reproduces itself readily 
from spores, and forms good-sized plants in a 
comparatively short time. 

T. superba (here illustrated), which is known 
in gardens as either the Prince of Wales’ Feather 
Fern or the New Zealand Filmy Fern, and as the 
Crape Fern in New Zealand, is certainly the most 
beautiful, as also the most striking, of all the 
known species. It reaches at the most 18 inches 
in height and is of a woody nature at the 
interior and densely fibrous on the outside. Its 
very handsome fronds, which in its own country 


which I am acquainted. Its fronds, which 
under cultivation each attain from 3 feet to 
3 feet 0 inches in length and 1 foot G inches 
in breadth, are borne upon stalks which when 
young are of a light red colour, forming a 
very pleasing contrast with the bright light 
green colour of their leafy portion. These (as 
in the foregoing species) are produced from a 
fibrous trank, which sometimes measures ljfeet 
in height, but which has never been known to 
assume the dimensions of a stem. It also repro¬ 
duces itself freely from spores, which are pro¬ 
duced in abundance. 

T. Moorei, of comparatively recent introduc¬ 
tion, is a beautiful plant. The fronds, which 
are large and massive, are delightfully trans¬ 
parent. 

The list of known species of Todeas with 
transparent foliage is brought to a close with 



New Zealand Filmy Fern (Todea superba). 


allowed to shine on Todeas, and condensed 
moisture is absolutely necessary to their well¬ 
being ; this, however, should be obtained as 
much as possible without watering overhead, 
and if this must be done at any time, rain water 
only should be used for that purpose. 

T. Barbara as a decorative Fern has very 
few equals. It is a robust-growing plant, 
forming in time trunks of extraordinary thick¬ 
ness in comparison to their height. Its fronds, 
which are of a leathery texture, dark green, 
often measure 3 feet to 4 feet in length. 
Good-sized plants of this species, which requires 
greenhouse treatment, but which does not 
suffer from exposure to the air, can be grown in 
comparatively small pots, and its lasting 
qualities are unsurpassed by any other known 
Fern used for indoor decoration. A mixture of 
two parts peat and one part loam is that which 
suits it best, and it delights in having its fleshy 
roots kept in a constantly moist state. 

Digitized by GOOglC 


frequently measure 4 feet in length, seldom 
exceed 2^ feet under cultivation ; they are from 
6 inches to 10 inches broad and finely divided, 
but are so thickly furnished with leaflets as to 
appear quite thick and of a dark green colour, 
although their transparent character is revealed 
as soon as a white object is placed behind them. 
This beautiful species is identified at first sight 
by the character of its fronds, which are 
furnished with leaflets nearly to their base, 
showing hardly any stalk, a character which is 
not shared to that extent by any other species 
at present known. T. superba can only be pro¬ 
pagated from spores, but few are the places 
where these are known to germinate spon¬ 
taneously. 

T. Frasirt, which is a native of New Cale¬ 
donia and also of the Blue Mountains, Australia 
(where it is said to be rare), is the strongest 
growing and also the least transparent of all 
the Todeas with finely-divided fronds with 


T. Wilkesiana. The stem is of a slender 
nature, being seldom more than 1^ inches in 
diameter, although it reaches 2 feet in height, 
and the fronds, which attain 2 feet in length, 
are about 16 inches wide at the broadest part. 
This species also reproduces itself true from 
spores. 

To the above may be added several very 
handsome varieties, all of which were raised in 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons’ nurseries. In 

T. intermedia we have a robust growing and 
beautiful form. It is intermediate between 
T. superba and T. hymenophylloides. 

T. plumo8a is a very pretty form of compact, 
dwarf habit, and of a pale green colour when 
young. It somewhat reminds one of Todea 
intermedia. 

T. orandipinnula is a remarkable plant, as 
much on account of its production as on 
account of its distinct appearance and of the 
great beauty of its handsome, massive fronds, 
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which are undoubtedly the most transparent of 
the whole genus. 

Several other varieties presumably issue 
from T. hymenophylloides ; Fraseri and Wilkes- 
iana having also been raised at the Chelsea nur¬ 
series and grown there into goodly-sized plants. 

S. 


Primrose also may be had very early, and pots 
of Snowdrops and Crocuses frequently at 
Christmas. The earty-flowering Irises also are 
excellent subjects for a cold structure. 

B. C. R. 


ANGELICA-TREE (ARALIA SPINOSA). 



FLOWERS IN A COLD-HOUSE IN 
WINTER. 

With reference to a reply on this subject on p. 
454 (No. 1887), I should like to point out that 
the Laurustinus repays the protection afforded 
by an unheated house very well, and in a severe 
winter, when the flowers outside are scorched 


This Aralia, also known as the Angelioa-tree, 
is, as the accompanying illustration shows, an 
exceedingly ornamental object whon planted in 
a sheltered situation, where the large leaves of 
its Palm-like head are safe from injury by gales. 
Grown as depicted, with a single stem—by far 
the most artistic method—it soon reaches a 
height of 12 feet to 15 feet, gaining, in good 


and spoiled by frost, nioe, clean, well-opened ground, as much as 4 feet in a single year. In 
trusses realise a good price. Neat little bushes the autumn, when crowned with its plumes of 
may often be picked up very reasonably at feathery white inflorescence, which stand out 
nursery sales, or may be easily raised at home clearly against the sombre foliage of the Ilexes, 
from cuttings inserted in 
a cold frame in the au¬ 
tumn, and in about three 
years’ time these will be¬ 
come nice flowering stuff. 

If grown in an open and 
sunny situation they sel¬ 
dom fail to bloom pro¬ 
fusely. 

Another capital subject 
for the cold-house is the 
Christmas Rose. When 
well grown these are very 
free - flowering subjects, 
and the blossoms sell well, 
often realising very re¬ 
munerative prices, though 
they are now much more 
common, and consequent¬ 
ly cheaper, than they 
were a few years ago. 

Though the plants are 
perfectly hardy, the 
flowers open better under 
glass than in the open, 
becoming largerand purer 
in colour, while they also 
last better when cut, and 
even in severe frost the 
crop can be depended 
upon. For this purpose 
the plants had better be 
grown in large pots or 
tubs, these being removed 
outside in March or April, 
and kept in a cool and half - 
shaded spot during the 
summer. Large plants 
do not enjoy frequent dis¬ 
turbance at the roots, but 
by growing them in tubs 
or pots, and under skilful 
culture, such fine varieties 
as major, maximus, St. 

Brigid, and Riverstoni 
become very beautiful 
objects, and produce an 
immense number of the 
exquisite waxy blossoms 
annually. 

Violets, again, may be 
successfully flowered 
throughout the winter in 
an unheated house, pro¬ 
vided only that this is of 
a light construction, 

with large squares of glass, and the roof not too 
lofty ; also that the local atmosphere is tolerably 
pure—few things dislike smoke and fogs more 
than Violets. The best way to manage them is 
to plant out the young rooted runners singly 
every year in April, placing them a foot or so 
apart. A bed of rich, loamy soil in an open 
position suits them best. Keep the runners 
picked off, and by September or the beginning of 
October they will oe large, strong clumps, 
crowded with buds. Lift them carefully with 
good balls, and replant them closely in the 
house, working a little fresh soil between them, 
and with plenty of fresh air and ordinary care 
in watering they will continue in bloom for 
weeks or months. Of course, good winter- 
flowering sorts, such as Victoria Regina, Wells- 
iana, Marie Louise, and De Parme must be 
grown. 

Common Yellow Primroses, and Wallflowers 
too, will very often flayer the winter long in an 


The Angelica-tree (Aralia splnosa). From a photograph by Mr. 8. W. 
Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 
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and with its straight-shafted stem rising from 
out a growth of Cannas and perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, this Aralia is at the zenith of its beauty. 
Numerous suckers are thrown up around the 
base of the parent plant, but these should be 
taken up in tne autumn and shifted to another 
part of the garden, as if allowed to remain 
they form a thicket, the grace that is such 
a distinguishing feature of this subject being 
entirely lost. It is perhaps seen at its best in 
the wild garden when associated with fine- 
foliaged plants, such as Acanthuses, Funkias, 
Cannas, and Lilies of sorts. S. W. F. 

Rudbeckia occidentalis deserves to be 
grown along with the best Cone-flowers. In 
leafage it is quite distinct from other kinds 
generally grown, as it has compound leaves made 
up of two pairs of broad-lobed leaflets and a 
larger terminal one. The flower has about ten 
long, broad rich yellow rays and a rounded cone 
White of a greenish shade in the centre. 


ROSAS. 

HOW, WHEN, AND WHAT TO PLANT. 
Some correspondents complain of malformed 
blooms, sickly growth, various blights, etc., 
while the number of complaints respecting shy¬ 
blooming and mildew are very large. Now we 
cannot avoid any but the second of these by good 
or bad planting, but if well planted and selected 
a great deal better results are obtained. Let us 
first of all consider 

How TO PLANT. 

Roses want good soil; given this, it does not 
much matter what class of loam we plant in. 
Now it is easy to improve any soil so that Roses 
will thrive. If such were not the case we should 
scarcely find flowers from so wide an area and 
varied soils at our large Rose exhibitions. In 
the first place we must give a little consideration 
to the soil in its present state. Any good garden 
loam in which the majority of other subjects are 
thriving will only need fairly deep digging 
and the addition of a little good manure 
to fit it for Roses. Almost any kind of 
manure will do for a rather stiff and 
rich loam, but pig-manure and night-soil, 
thoroughly mixed with decayed weeds and 
vegetable refuse, is the very best. Stable- 
manures are more suitable for heavy soils ; so, 

too, are soot and wood-ashes, but the last used 
with stable-manure are better. A very light 
soil needs stiff loam, or even clay, added, and 
should never have soot or lime as fertilisers. 

I may mention that many growers have a pre¬ 
judice against stable-manures where peat-Moss- 
litter is used. The cause of this prejudice is 
unknown to me, nor from many trials do I see 
the least reason for same. All plants will root 
freely into peat-Moss-litter, and I grow a large 
number of different subjects in it under glass, 
merely feeding them with liquid-manures. The 
manures from stables using peat-Moss are 
excellent for all heavy soils, but oow, swine- 
manure, and night-soil are more valuable where 
soil is light or sandy. 

Full trenching of the soil I do not approve 
of for Roses. It brings the worst soil to the 

top, where we wish to encourage feeding roots, 
and gives a greater inducement to the formation 
of deep tap-roots that only serve to feed sappy, 
coarse growths, which seldom mature sufficiently 
to be of any benefit. Bastard trenching has 
proved best with me. This consists of taking 
out a trench one end of the bed or border, then 
thoroughly digging over the bottom, but not 
bringing it to the surface. If the subsoil is 
poor, a little manure may be added, taking care 
to select this according to the nature of the 
soil, and thoroughly mixing it with the bottom 
soil. I am more in favour of surface than 
bottom feeding, the soluble parts of the 
manure so soon disappearing in the latter 
case, whereas from the surface they are soon 
washed down and give a much longer supply of 
food. When the lower soil is made ready, turn 
over the top spit of soil from the next trench 
directly upon it, afterwards preparing the sub¬ 
soil of the second trench the same as the first. 
Continue this until you come to the last trench, 
which will be reacly to receive the top soil 
removed from the other end when commencing. 
So much for the preparation of a bed or border. 
If planting a dwarf or standard upon & lawn we 
must adopt a different plan. Take out a hole at 
least 3 feet wide and 1£ feet deep when the soil 
in not naturally good. Mix a little manure with 
the bottom, set in your plant, place a slight 
layer of soil on the roots ; then add the remainder 
after it has been enriched with some suitable 
manures. Of course, you must take up the 
turf, first reserving this to fill in again, leaving 
a clear circle of 18 inches around the stem. 
With a naturally good soil one need not take 
out so large a hole, but only sufficient to take 
the roots without cramping, first of all having 
thoroughly incorporated a little extra manure 
with the soil. Lay two or three old sacks or a 
piece of matting upon the turf before throwing 
out any soil upon it, and you will be able to 
leave the lawn cleaner when finishing. 

Never cramp the roots of a Rose. I have 
seen a mere triangular hole of six inches or 
so into which the roots were crammed, a spit 
of soil thrown over these, and with one or 
two stamps of the foot that poor Rose was 
supposed tdl'ba ^lanihd; What wonder if it 
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failed to satisfy under such unreasonable treat¬ 
ment? In the first place thero was no encour¬ 
agement for the formation of new roots, not 
even proper accommodation for those few 
already possessed, and these few wore huddled 
together in the most unnatural manner. This 
is an extreme case, I admit, but too many do 
not give enough thought to the more natural 
distribution of roots when planting. You will 
never find them growing in this form ; then 
why cram them into a bunch when trans¬ 
planting ? Spread them out more, place a 
little loose soil over, and then move the roots 
up and down a trifle so that the soil may fall 
around them ; add another layer before treading 
the soil firm, and then fill up the hole com¬ 
pletely. 

Under no circumstances allow crude manure 
to come into direct contact with roots, and give 
a little consideration to the depth at which the 
crown of your plant will be when the hole is 
full. Standards may have the crown of their 
roots some 3 inchos below the surface, but must 
be staked at once to secure them against wind- 
waviug, which is one of the most injurious 
things that could possibly happen to then). It 
wrenohes the roots and forms a hole around the 
stems that makes frost and wet doubly injuri¬ 
ous. All dwarf or bush Hoses should have the 
junction of Rose and stock at least an inch below 
the soil, and it is a good plan to draw up a 
small mound of soil around the base in 
addition. There is one more point under 
the above heading, and that is the dis¬ 
tance each plant should bo from its neighbour. 
This depends entirely upon the habit and growth 
of particular varieties. For instance, grand as 
Camoens, the Chinas, Polyanthus, and such 
varieties as La France, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Madamo Faloot, and Souvenir de la Malmaison 
from various other classes, are for beds, they 
need close planting compared to Gabriclle 
Luizet, Mrs. Paul, Margaret Dickson, and 
Ulrich Brunner, which are more generally 
cultivated under the system of pegging down. 
Under the head of “what to plant” I will 
name suitable varieties for special purposes, 
giving the average distance apart for each 
group. A little more attention than usual 
might well be given here, many complaints 
about indifferent growth originating by injudi¬ 
cious planting of totally different forms of 
growth. To find a variety which naturally 
grows a foot or 18 inches high only placed 
between others making shoots some 5 feet 
to 8 feet long is absurd. And yet how 
frequently this is the case in small beds 
containing sorts of various habits 1 I have 
endeavoured to give as great a change of colour 
as possible in my selections, so that many 
equally suitable varieties are perforco left out to 
make room for another colour. 


When to plant. 

Plante from pots may be transplanted in the 
open ground or in borders under glass at any 
time of the year. Those from the nursery rows, 
or from another part of the garden, are best if 
moved during October or November, but may be 
planted from October till March. If moved 
early in the winter the soil settles around them 
better, and many new roots are formed previous 
to severe weather setting in. Do not move 
them during a frost, and if received from the 
grower while a frost prevails leave them un¬ 
packed in a cellar until more open weather 
arrives. 

WnAT TO PLANT. 

The first question is for what are the Roses 
needed ? To cover a wall or fence, for beds or 
borders, as standards or dwarfs, for pillars and 
arches, or as single specimens upon the lawn or 
in the centres of beds ? I will not attempt to 
classify the varieties, but select those proved to 
be exoellent for various purposes. 

For walls and fences : Gloire de Dijon, Mme. 
Bdrard, William Allen Riohardson, L’ld^al, 
Reve d ? Or, Aim^e Yibert, Reine M. Henriette, 
Climbing Perle des Jardins, Fellenberg, Belle 
Lyonnaise, and Marshal Niel. Plant these 
six feet apart. 

For beas and borders (not to be pegged down): 
La France, Viscountess Folkestone, Marie Van 
Houtte, Dr. Grill, Francisco Kriiger, General 
Jacqueminot, Victor Hugo, The Bride, Mme. 
Falcot, Mrs. John Laing, Fisher Holmes, and 
Boule de Neige. Thesg.-jpay be 2$ foet apart 

**° hw fffgitize<f by (jOCK^lC 



As beds in masses of one variety the Chinas 
are good, so too are Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Queen of Bedders, Queen of Bourbons, Baroness 
Rothschild, Lady M. Fitzwilliam, and the 
strongest growers of the Fairy or Polyanthas, 
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which may be planted as closely as 15 inches ; house temperature and keeping dark meanwhile, 
each way. young leaves will appear in a month or six 

For standards wo must choose strong or, at | weeks, when more light may bo gradually given, 
least, very froe-growers. General Jacqueminot,' When large enough, pot them singly, and even- 
Mrs. John Laing, Marie V. Houtte, Hom^re, j tually plant in permanent places in the garden. 
Alfred Colomb, La France, Rosieriste Jacobs, —H. _ 


Boule de Neige, G. Nabonnand, Isabella Sprung 
Safrano, and Prince C. de Rohan, make good 
and compact heads. Three feet is a good dis¬ 
tance for these. As specimen or drooping stan¬ 
dards we may select from the Banksians, the 
Austrian Briers, the extra strong growers selected 
for walls and fences, and, by no means least, 
Meg Merrilies, Rosa Bradwardine, Lady Pen¬ 
zance, and Brenda from the Hybrid Sweet Briers. 


of increase is by root-propagation in January. 
By lifting a plant in the border several large 
roots may be detached. Cut these into lengths of 
an inch or more and insert in sandy soil around 
the inside of 5-inch pots. By placing in a green- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM (LANCIFOLIUM) 
MELPOMENE. 

Perhaps the most beautiful group of Lilies 
which we possess is that which bears the name 
of lancifolium or speciosuni, and of these Mel- 


Plenty of room is needed here, and the long pomene (see cut) is the finest of all. The pure 
growths allowed to droop over with the weight; white Krietzeri variety, and the paler pink 
of their blossoms. j roseum and rubrum, are decidedly smaller in 

For pillars and arches we can use all advised I in growth, though very beautiful; but Melpo- 
for walls, but a few really good ones are Carmine mene towers above them all, producing a 
Pillar, Crimson Rambler, Miss Glegg, Aimec number of its splendid blooms early in August, 
Vibert, W. A. Richardson, Mrs. Paul, Cheshunt j if not forced. 

Liliums of all kinds (ex¬ 
cept L. Harrisi) do best 
without fire-heat, and are 
specially suitable for an un¬ 
heated greenhouse or a glass 
porch, for they like plenty 
of air and sunshine, but re¬ 
quire no artificial warmth. 
Grown in this way they are 
not troubled with insect 
pests, but if at all forced 
green-fly is sure to attack 
the buds. It is not easy 
to dislodge the enemy with¬ 
out injury to the tender 
leaves which surround the 
embryo bio isoms. 

These Liliin may also bo 
grown successfully in the 
open air, and they form fine 
groups in a few seasons, 
multiplying themselves in a 
very satisfactory way in the 
open ground, where they 
only need the protection of 
a conical heap of dry ashes 
in winter (as much to keep 
off heavy rains as to exclude 
the frost), which should bo 
exchanged in the early spring 
for a mulch of good manure, 
through which the sturdy 
spikes of new growth will 
quickly push. In potting 
Lilies, leave a considerable 
Bpace empty at the top of 
the pot for a rich top- 
From dressing ; therefore, the 
bulb should be placed low in 
the pot, resting on a mixture 
of turfy-soil (or peat), soot, 

Hybrid, Allister Stella Gray, Splendens, Claire j and sand, with good drainage below it. The 

t- 1 -- —j-nju-twD— rv -~* -:n— 'compost should on no account contain new 

manure, as this will probably “canker” the 
bulb. If any manure De used it must be very 
thoroughly decomposed ; but with good turfy 
loam it is unnecessary. 

Having covered the bulb to the depth of 
J inch with soil, a layer of clean Sphagnum 
Moss will be useful, with sufficient hne coal 
ashes to fill the pot, after which the pot should 
be buried to the rim in ashes out-of-doors, where 
it may be left unnoticed until the middle of 
February, for the rain will supply the bulb with 
sufficient moisture. In early spring, how ever, 
(the bulbs having been potted in the winter), 
the ashes may be carefully cleared from the pot, 
with the layer of Moss, and if the green spiko3 are 
visible, a layer of rich compost (ola manure, leaf- 
mould, soot, and loam, well mixed) should take 
its place, leaving space for a second top-dressing 
after the stem has progressed, for there will be 
whorls of hungry little surface-roots making 
their appearance one abovo the other on tho 
stalk of the Lily, which will need fresh food 
from time to time. The bulb may now be 
placed in a cool greenhouse or a glass porch, 
where it will grow rapidly, and if kept well- 
watered and free from aphis, the leaves will 
soon be followed by strong buds. 

As soon as a frppW Y i liquid-manure or 


A pure white autumn-flowering Lily (L. speciosum Melpomene), 
a photograph by Mrs. Richmond, Luetleigh, Devonshire. 


Jacquier, and F^licit^ Perp^tu^e. One to a pillar, 
or upon each side of an archway is ample ; but 
they may be two feet apart over a pergola or 
wide archway. P. U. 


Static© latifolia.— Among late summer 
and early autumn-flowering perennials this 
broad-leaved Statioe is too rarely seen. It is 
perhaps the boldest and showiest of the hardy 
Kinds, and os such deserves a place in every 
garden where hardy plants are grown. Its 
requirements are simple, since, given a good 
deep loamy and moderately rich soil, it attains 
to perfection. If only one kind were selected, 
whether for rock garden or border, I would 
choose this one. Onoe well planted, it should 
not be disturbed for several years. If planted 
in the rock garden, a deep fissure filled with 
loamy soil to nearly, or quite, 2 feet should be 
selected, and in such a way that the moisture 
may be retained for the benefit of the plant. In 
such a position, and where its large, broad, 
shining leaves may overlap some projecting 
rock, it will display itself to advantage, ana 
the brood, dense, cushion-like heads of lavender- 
coloured blossom will be quite a feature. The 
plant may be increased by seeds, although these 
are often of slow growth. By far the best mode 
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first, then twice or thrice in the week—for 
Lilies are hungry feeding plants, and can scarcely 
be overfed at this time. The result will be fine 
blossoms of a rich, clear rose colour, spotted 
with deeper crimson, the beautiful star-like 
markings in the centre of the flower, and the 
elegant golden-bronze stamens depending from 
it, completing a form which can scarcely 
be surpassed, oven amongst the Lily tribe. 
After blooming, the bulbs should be allowed to 
ripen in a sunny situation until the stem dies 
down naturally, after which they can be 
repotted. 1 . L. R. 

Iberis gibraltarlca. —This is perhaps the 
largest as well as the showiest member of the 
Candytuft family. Is is, however, doubtful 
whether we see it at its best when regarded as a 
hardy border plant. Indeed, it rarely survives 
our more severe winters, and if it succeeds in 
psssing through a moderately severe one, it is 
seldom satisfactory afterwards. The plant will 
frequently, when grown in warm, well-drained 
soils and positions, survive an ordinary winter. 
Plants raised from seed sown in March or April, 
preferably in the open ground, as they do not 
transplant readily, will be strong, and should 
they survive the winter they will make a fine 
display the ensuing spring and early summer. 
On light sandy soils the plant is usually a 
success, and tne large heads of delicate lilac 
flowers are very showy. It may be raised freely 
from seed. On this account it is not worth the 
trouble of increasing by 
cuttings, unless it be an 
exceptionally fine kind. 

In my experience of it, 
the cuttings are liable to 
canker instead of rooting 
in the usual way. By 
treating it as a biennial, 
sowing the seeds in the 
open or thinly in pots, a 
supply may easily be 
kept up. As a pot plant 
for the conservatory it is 
very useful, and the 
flowers lose much of the 
lilac hue that they assu me 
out-of- doors. For this 
purpose when well grown 
the flowers are nearly 
pure white and very 
effective. Under glass a 
cool, dry, and airy posi¬ 
tion should be always 
given it. Heat is tne 
reverse of beneficial, and 
if applied the plant 
quickly becomes weak 
and useless.—E. 

Clematis grave- 

olens. —After our own native Traveller’s 
Joy is over and but few flowering climbers 
are to be met with, the blossoms of this 
Clematis are specially welcome and interesting 
from the fact that they are of a decided 
yellow colour, which is but little represented 
among the different members of the 
genus. It is by no means a novelty, having 
been introduced from the Himalayas in 1771, 
but it is very uncommon. This Clematis is a 
free-growing climber, and after the flowers are 
over tho large downy heads of seed are very 
noticeable.—T. 

Flowers for bed. —Will you kindly 
assist me by an answer in Gardening ? I have 
a semi-wild garden in a wooded dell—a level 
bed, properly prepared, about the size of a tennis- 
lawn, with good soil. In the spring it is a mass 
of bulbs. Can you tell me if any flowers I could 
plant to look pretty in the summer (after May) 
would grow in such a secluded place when tne 
trees are in full leaf all the year round ? Iam 
so anxious for it to be pretty in a semi-wild way 
all the summer. Also what would be suitable 
besides Ferns to plant on the banks ?—R. W.-T., 
Hinton. 

*** Groups of the following, or some of them, 
may be planted and left to^ naturalise them¬ 
selves : YVhite 
gracillima 
Solei 


cially L. candidum, Solomon’s Seal, Eryngium 
amethystinum, German Iris in variety, Arundo 
conspicua, etc. On the banks naturalise Fox¬ 
gloves, CEnothera biennis (Evening Primrose), 
Honesty, Lunaria biennis, St. John’s Wort 
(Hypencum calycinum), Woodruff, Primulas in 
variety, Doronicum in variety, Anemone apen- 
nina and others, Saxifraga cordifolia and others, 
Vinca elegantissima, Daphne Cneorum, Yuccas 
in variety, etc. 


NARCISSUS PRINCEPS. 

There are “Daffodils and Daffodils ” nowadays, 
and when it is advised to plant them in the 
Grass in the hope and expectation of their 
thriving and increasing year by year, it is by no 
means every kind of Daffodil that will fulfil that 
fond hope. Nearly all of us must have seen our 
native Daffodil or Lent Lily in its beauty in 
woods and moist meadows where, before the 
advent of these wild-flower-selling days, they 
made a carpet of beauty fit for a queen ; but how 
many or how few of us have succeeded in 
making them grow in any garden ? The common 
double Italian Daffodil is so coarse beside our 
native form that I for one, and no doubt many 
others, do not really care to plant it in quantity, 
though it at any rate will grow anywhere in 
reason. Narcissus princeps, called by some the 
Irish Daffodil, is, however, so beautiful in colour 
and form, as well as so hardy and cheap, that I 
think it fulfils every condition required by 



vermilion are amongst the most striking 
objects of the autumn garden, may, where it 
succeeds well, be left out during the winter. 
In other situations it can be preserved by lift¬ 
ing the roots and storing in boxes in a cold 
frame until the spring. Lychnis chalcedonica, 
with handsome head of vivid scarlet, is an 
easily-grown subject that is very effective during 
the summer, while for autumn bloom the tall 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, with its large, narrow- 
petalled, w'hite stars, should not be overlooked. 
The old-fashioned double white Rocket (Dee¬ 
pens matronalis alba fl.-pl.), with its delicious 
perfume, should be in every garden, and 
succeeds best when divided and roplanted in 
fresh ground each autumn. Flag Irises are 
of easy culture, and brighten the borders in the 
early summer, while Rudbeckia Newmani is, in 
September, a breadth of golden yellow, the 
black-centred flowers being of a texture of petal 
that renders them unharmed by even heavy 
rains. Statice latifolia (Sea Lavender), an early 
autumnal bloomer, is very ornamental, its in¬ 
florescence being after the style of the Gypso- 
phila. 

In the shady border Anemone apennina and 
A. Robinsoniana may be tried, while Solomon’s 
Seal (Polygonatum multiflorum) would be 
certain to flourish. If a peat bed can be pro¬ 
vided the beautiful Trinity-flowers (Trillium) 
should succeed, the best varieties of which are 
T. grandiflorum and T. sessile califomicum. 
Cypripedium spectabile would also do well in 
such soil, as would the 
graceful Swamp Lilies, L. 
canadense, L. pardalinum, 
and L. superbum, pro¬ 
vided that a liberal supply 
of water can be assured. 
The foregoing subjects, 
together with those 
already mentioned on p. 
443, which should by no 
means be omitted, form a 
collection whose display 
would be extended 
throughout at least six 
months of the year. 

S. W. F. 


and Spotted Foxgloves, Eulalia 
(ornamental Grass), Helianthus 
Soleil d’Or, Lavatcra arborea, Pseonies in variety, 
Polygonum cuspidatum, Spiraea Aruncus, Statice 
latifolia, Yucca filamentosa, Bambusa Me take, 
Hemorocallis in variety? Lilies in yailiety, espe- 
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A group of Narcissus princepr. 


planters of trumpet Daffodils, and flowers some¬ 
times with incredible abundance. Under the 
shelter of some large-leaved Aralia Sieboldi 
bushes a group of this Daffodil looks particularly 
well in spring, and with this shelter comes a little 
earlier also. E. H. W., Scarborough. 


PERENNIALS FOR BORDER. 

In addition to the perennials named in answer 
to “ T. W. W.’s” queiy, 1801, he might grow 
the hybrid Alstro'merias, generally very hardy 
and producing flowers of the most charming 
shades of colour ; Anemone japonica alba 
Honorine Jobert, quite indispensable; perennial 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies, of which a few 

f ood varieties are: A. Harpur-Crewe, Archer 
Tind, Robert Parker, ericoiaes, and cordifolius 
elegans ; whilst A. amellus bessarabicus is sur- 
lassed by none in the beauty and size of its 
lowers. Of Campanulas several varieties may 
be grown. C. persicifolia alba, its larger form, 
as well as the double C. p. alba plena. 
C. grandis and its white variety are also very 
ornamental, as is C. pyramidalis (the Chimney 
Campanula), both purple and white. Tho tall 
Delphiniums, with their lofty spires of light and 
dark blue, are valuable for the back of the 
border, and in Geum coccineum will be found a 
plant that produoes its red blossoms through 
many months. Gypsophila paniculate should 
not be omitted from any collection, its fairy 
flower-lace being equally charming in the open 
air and when used for indoor decoration. 
Lobelia cardinalis, whose spikes of brilliant 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Bouvardias. — For 
many years I have adopted 
a particular treatment for 
these half hardy pot 
plants. Early in June I 
select a piece of rich soil 
in the kitchen garden, 
sheltered from north-east 
winds by a high wall, 
and facing the south¬ 
west. I remove my stock from the greenhouse, 
and having shaken the roots free from the ball 
of earth, I put the plants in a row, each tied to 
a stick, and water each specimen. The spot is 
kept clear of weeds, Bomo soot and coal-ashes 
being sprinkled on the surface, and tho soil kept 
damp in dry weather. Early in September (or 
earlier if there are signs of frost) I replace them 
in pots and consign them to a cold frame, keep¬ 
ing the sashes open all day. When well-rooted 
they begin to make buds. I then carry them to a 
well protected border, with low shrubs over¬ 
hanging them, and their backs to a south walk 
Here I have gathered this season many bunches 
of bloom, both scarlet and white, for lady’s 
bouquets, and when the autumnal gales com¬ 
menced, the whole lot were taken into the 
greenhouse, where they continue flowering at 
present. 

A long time ago I surprised the professional 
gardeners, and some of my visitors too, with a 
shrub of Bouvardia corymbiflora Humboldti, 
standing before my front entrance and white 
with scores of snowy bunches. It was about 
4 feet high, and I raised it according to the plan 
above described from a diminutive size. The 
lady who sent it to me ordered her gardener also 
to do just as I told him. When I went to stay 
with my friend on a visit I found the Bouvardias 
set outside the greenhouse, but not one so free- 
blooming as mine. All the horticultural people 
around predicted sure and sudden death to the 
collection, in spite of my assertion that I 
possessed tho finest in the county, and that it 
was not so very long ago the tiny things were 
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sent me from that house. However, after 
attaining perfection and being placed outside 
as an ornament, that snowstorm of the 
15th June destroyed my boasted possession, 
and many summers must pass ere I see its like 
again ! 

Myosotidium nobile. —I have satisfactorily 
grown this rather rare native of New Zealand 
here by full exposure to storms and rainfall. 
During our long periods of drought the 
foliage was very slow in development, 
and not until the air became cool and humid 
did the large cordate leaves increase or attain 
their normal shiny emerald hue. The pot, well 
packed with thick green Moss, has stood among 
low shrubs, with back to a south wall. When 
no rain fell the Moss was soaked from the 
watering-can and the leaves sprinkled. The 


THE PLANTAIN LILY (FUNKIA SIE- 
BOLDI) AND CAPE HYACINTH (GAL- 
I TONIA CANDICANS). 

Of all the Funkias F. Sieboldi is the most 
! ornamental, the cool, glaucous green of its cor¬ 
date leaves being very refreshing to the eye on 
arid summer days ; indeed, although its lilac 
flower-racemes, which are borne in profusion, are 
not without charm, it is in its foliage that the 
chief beauty of this Funkia lies. In the 
autumn the large loaves, sometimes a foot 
across, assume delightful tints of saffron and 
orange. Once planted in congenial soil, F. 
Sieboldi increases in size and decorative value 
year by year, but as its succulent leaves are 
choice morsels for slugs and snails, these de- 
i predators must not bo allowed to harbour in 


INDOOR PLANT B. 

THE COLEUS AND ITS CULTURE. 
Amono all exotic plants cultivated for the sake 
of their finely-variegated or parti-coloured 
foliage, the Coleus stands pre-eminent, and is 
probably more popular and widely grown than 
anything else in this class. Not only are the 
leaf-markings very rich, soft, and often almost 
brilliant also, as well as quite wonderfully 
varied, but the plants are so easily managed, 
thriving well in quite a cool, if moderately light 
and sunny, greenhouse or conservatory, or even 
in a warm south window during the summer 
months, and with no attention or care but that 
of giving water when necessary. For one per¬ 
son Who possesses the appliances and skill to 
grow a Caladium well, there are fifty who 
can grow the Coleus, at any rate during 
the summer months, though from October 
till April or May a steady temperature of 
at least 55 degs. to 65 degs., and prefer¬ 
ably 5 degs. higher, is necessary. 

The propagation of these pretty plants 
is also extremely easy, any little scrap of 
a cutting, if only an inch or two in length, 
rooting readily in sandy soil and a genial 
warmth—60 degs. to 70 degs. or so—m the 
springtime. Indeed, bits of the shoots that 
have Been laid, or fallen on, the surface 
of a warm, moist bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
in a propagating-house or pit in March or 
April, will seldom fail to emit roots with¬ 
out any attention or care, and if then 
taken up and potted will soon make as 
good plants as any. If a few old plants 
or late summer-struck onttings can be kept 
alive in a stove or intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, or often even in the warmest end 
of a sunny and well-heated greenhouse, 
these, especially if they can be removed 
to a rather higher temperature in Feb¬ 
ruary, will soon begin to grow all over, and 
in the course of six or eight weeks will 
afford from one to two or three dozens of 
cuttings apiece, every one of which will 
root in a warm-house, pit, or frame in a 
few days’ time. 

As good a method as any is to take six or 
seven cuttings of each variety, each 3 inches 
to 4 inches in length, with the lowest pair 
or two of leaves trimmed off, and insert 
them round the sides of a 3^-inch or 4-inch 
pot, well drained, and filled up with a 
mixture of equal parts of good loam, 
fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sharp or coarse 
sand, mixed and passed through a £-inch 
sieve previously. Keep them warm, close, 
evenly moist, and lightly shaded, and 
99 per cent., if not 100 per cent., will be 
rooted and growing again in a week or 
ten days’ time, according to the season 
and temperature employed. I have also 
rooted them by hundreds by simply 
dibbling them in a bed of moist Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, with a bottom-heat of 70 degs. 
to 80 degs., and without any sand, etc., 
whatever, and all have rooted and done 
well. Of course, when treated thus, the 
cuttings must be lifted and potted singly 
in suitable compost os soon as they become 
well rooted, as the fibre contains no 
nourishment to keep them going. But if 
inserted in pots, as described at first, 


A comer In a Devonshire garden (Cape Hyacinth and Plantain Lily). From a photograph by 
Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert. 


they have to be potted off in the same 
way as soon as rooted. Keep them 
close and warm still, and, when estab- 


plant went through the snowstorm of last week 
without harm, but as the rising glass to-day 
bodes frost, I have moved it into a cold frame. 
Slugs have a great liking for the succulent 
foliage, hence I have thrown a little soot on the 
Moss covering. 

Climatic conditions. — There are three 
gardens in my district notorious for ill-winds 
and want of success. I very much wish your 
correspondent of last year who praised the 
county could try a few experiments with hardy 
vegetation on my frontage. Two or three davs 
of the “helm wind” last month withered the 
foliage and flowers of Crocosma Imperialis and 
C. aurea, Lilium auratum, and many other 
border plants. In the spring all budding 
shoots, if struck, soon dry up, and the blast 
comes unexpectedly. 



its crown, or the handsome leaves will soon 
be bereft of their beauty. Other Funkias are 
F. ovata, F. o. variegata, F. grandiflora, F. 
lancifolia, F. Fortunei, but none of them are 
comparable to the subject of this note. The tall 
Cape Hyacinths (Galtonia (Hyocinthus) candi- 
cans), which rear their white-belled flower- 
scapes in the back of the accompanying 
illustration, are especially at home in the wild 
garden, where their tine form associates well 
with large-leaved plants, such as Funkias, 
Acanthuses, and the like. Galtonias ripen seed 
freely, which, if well treated, will produce 
flowering bulbs in from three to four years. 
Galtonias contrast charmingly with the Scarlet 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis, and also with the deep 
blue Salvia patens, both of which are in 
bloom at the same period as the Cape Hya¬ 
cinths. S. W. F. 


lished and growing freely, move them on 
into 5-inch or 6-inch sizes, from which they may 
be again shifted on into 8-inch, 9-inch, or larger 
pots, if large specimens are desired. As regards 
soil, the Coleuses are not very particular ; they 
will grow well in either loam, peat, or in little 
else but leaf-mould and sand, l>ut in peat (and 
sand) only the growth is apt to be rather long 
and weak. As good a compost as any would 
consist of good sound fibrous loam, two or three 
parts, leaf-mould, or old flaky hot-bed manure, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand, of each one part, with 
a dash of soot and bone-meal. For young plants 
the compost may be a little lighter than for 
large ana vigorous specimens, and I fanoy that 
where loam of a moderately ferruginous nature 
can be had, this, if rendered sufficiently porous, 
will produce brighter-coloured plants than any¬ 
thing else. 

A few remarks on the training of large exhibi- 
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tion plants may bo useful. As a rule, these, in 
common with any ordinary decorative specimens, 
whether large or small, are stopped once while 
still small, and afterwards grown on with four 
or five to nine or more branches or growths 
apieco. If neatly trained out, these make nice 
bush-shaped specimens, but I think the pyramidal 
form is more suitable to the Coleus, and fine 
plants of this shape may be had by striking 
strong cuttings quickly, potting them singly, 
and shifting on as rapidly as possible. Give 
liberal shifts and rich soil, with plenty of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture, and also of water at the roots 
whenever the pots are fairly full of these. The ! 
plants will grow very strongly, thus producing 
large foliage, and branching out freely at the 
base without any pinching. Of course, if the 
leader shows a spike of bloom this must be cut 
away and another leader be taken up, but beyond 
this the plants will thus naturally assume a fine 
pyramidal shape. Some growers place a dozen 
or more rooted cuttings in a 9-inch or 10-inch 
pot, and grow all on together en masse. These 
make fine heads, but this is scarcely “ business,” 
aid would not pass at many shows. 


Beauty, Lady Burrell, Prichardi, Beckwith’s 
Gem, Serratus, Serratifolius (very distinct and 
handsome), Crimson Velvet, Prince Randolph, 
Lord Rosebery, Louis Chretien, Arthur 
Whiteley, La F3te d’Or, and the well-known 
Edith Sentance. The Coleus is also easily raised 
from seed, and if this is of a good strain some 
very handsome varieties will be obtained. 

B. C. R. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAPHNIPHYLLUMS. 

Although this genus has for some years been 
represented in a few gardens and nurseries, the 
fact that mention of it is altogether omitted in 
even the latest and most popular horticultural 
dictionaries is sufficient evidence of how little 
the Daphniphyllums are known in gardens 
generally. There are, however, besides more 
tropical species, at least two of which may be 
included amongst the most valuable of hardy 
evergreens. The genus comprises some twelve 



Daphniphyllum glaucescens. 


The foliage colours best when the plants 
stand near the glass in a warm, light house, 
with shade from very strong Bun only, 
just to prevent any scorching or fading of the 
rich colouring, but I have recently had some 


grand plants in an airy lean-to conservatory 
faoing east, which gets all the morning sun, but 
none afterwards. Though a moist atmosphere 
is essential, or at any rate highly beneficial, 
Coleuses ought not to be syringed overhead too 
frequently, certainly as the show draws near, 
ana if the water is hard, as this dulls thecoloura 
sadly. If syringed at all, let pure, clean rain¬ 
water only be employed. 

A considerable number of varieties are now 
in cultivation, and a steady, if not very rapid, 
improvement is being made in the colours and 
markings of the leaves. A few really good and 
distinct kinds are Hart’s Conqueror (with large 
serrated leaves, very richly coloured, and a 
strong habit of growth), Gloire de Rouge- 
mont (rich crimson and black), Troubadour 
(rich crimson and chocolate-red), La Perle 
(beautifully spotted), Mrs. L. Sander (exqui¬ 
sitely marked with—fright greea and deep 


or fifteen species, natives for the most part of 
Asia, their distribution on that continent 
extending from China, Japan, and the Hima¬ 
layas in the north, to Java and other Malayan 
islands in the south. One species—D. ufricanum 
—is found in West Tropical Africa, where it was 
discovered by Gustav Mann in 1862. They are 
all evergreen shrubs or trees belonging to the 
Euphorbia family, and the flowers of none of 
them have any pretensions to beauty. The 
same character of leaf runs through the genus— 
large and firm in texture, one Malayan species 
(D. laurinum) having them 1 foot long and 
4^ inches wide. 

~D. glaucescens (the species represented in 
the illustration) is the best known of all the 
Daphniphyllums in cultivation. It is widely 
spread over Northern Asia, and although all 
the plants in this country have in all probability 
been brought from Japan, it exists also in a wild 
state in China, Corea, Hong Kong, etc. Richard 
Oldham, the Kew collector, saw it in Japan 
growing to a height of 30 feet, but in this 
country it has not yet got beyond a shrubby 
state. The largest specimens are from 6 feet to 
I 8 feet high and form spreading, rounded bushes, 


wider than they are high. The leaves are of a 
dark green colour above, paler beneath, and more 
or less glaucous. There appear to be two varieties 
in cultivation, one of which has the petioles and 
young wood of a red colour, whilst in the other 
they are green. The flowers, borne on short 
axillary racemes in the autumn, are small and 
inconspicuous ; the fruit is black and about the 
size of a large Pea. 

D. jezoense. —This name has been given to 
a plant which is dwarfer than the preceding. 
It is quite distinct from D. glaucescens, being a 
much dwarfer plant and having leaves 2 inches 
to 3 inches long and proportionately broader 
than those of the larger species ; they are vividly 
glaucous beneath. 

Both these plants are quite hardy in the 
neighbourhood of London when once they have 
become fairly established. When young, how¬ 
ever, they are liable to be cut back by hard 
frosts, especially when they are not protected 
by snow. A little protection should therefore 
be given for the first few seasons. Bracken or 
Fir branches laid over them are as good as any¬ 
thing. When they get older and more woody 
they seem quite impervious to frost except 
where here and there a late autumn growth has 
its succulent unripened wood destroyed. They 
will thrive in any fairly rich garden soil that is 
Qot too heavy and wet. Both these species are 
likely to remain rare for some time unless a 
large importation of good seed can be obtained. 
I have propagated them from outtings put in 
about July or August, but they are slow and 
uncertain in rooting. Layering probably would 
prove a surer method. W. 


1825. — Dwarf flowering shrubs. — 

“Amateur” might find some of the following 
■ihrubs suit him : Ceatiothus rigidus and divari- 
catus ; Choisya ternati (the Mexican Orange- 
flower), very sweetly-scented; Daphne Cneoruni ; 
Desfontainea spinosa, a Holly-liko shrub, with 
brilliant vermilion flowers, that is hardy in the 
south-west; Escallonia macrantha and monte- 
vidensis, neither of which, however, will stand a 
-ievore frost without injury ; Garrya elliptica, a 
striking shrub producing long catkins in the 
winter ; Kalmias in variety, which should be 
planted in peaty soil; Leycesteria formosa, with 
quaint flowers and purple leaf-bracts is ever¬ 
green in warm neighbourhood. Olearia Haosti 
(the Daisy-Bush), with its more tender relative 
0. stellulata, both very charming when clothed 
with their innumerable white blossoms; 
Ozotharanus rosmarinifolius, which has its shoots 
covered with minute white flowers ; Rhododen¬ 
drons in variety, which, like the Kalmias, succeed 
best in peat; Skimmia fragrans, a beautiful 
dwarf shrub, and Veronica Traversi, very charm¬ 
ing when in flower during the late summer. 
V. speciosa also does well by the seaside in cer¬ 
tain localities. The shrubs here cannot all be 
deemed hardy in every part of England, though 
in the south-west they are rarely injured ; neither 
can all of them be classed as dwarf. Such, how¬ 
ever, a9 are of more vigorous growth can be 
utilised, if variety is needed, and kept in bounds 

is concluded.—8. F., South Devon, 

Another fine Wistaria.—“ A Constant 
Reader of Gardening Illustrated ’’writes: “I 
thought you would like to know of a Ado 
Wistaria-tree which covers a building 80 feet 
long, 26 feet wide, and 26 feet high, and extends 
48 feet over the stable roof. Tho trunk 2 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet in circumference. The 
tree has grown from a cutting put in fifty years 
ago. It blooms twice a year, spring and 
autumn. It is growing in the Manor House, 
Farrington Gournev, Somerset. [A fine tree , 
but not so fine as the one illustrated in Garden¬ 
ing, October 3rd last. —Ed.] 


New Cactus Dahlia Mrs. Kingsley 

Poster. —This is a beautiful addition to these 
useful early autumn flowers. A spray was 
exhibited at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and was given an award 
of merit. This variety stood out conspicuously 
on the stands of Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons. 
It is best described as a rich orange-cinnamon, 
and partakes of the truest character of the 
Cactus form. The colour is very clear and 
distinct. It is a decided acquisition to the 
Cactus sectidq.jtHP^Pfl^rri 
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TOMATOES, LARGE AND 8MALL. 

1 XoTic* a question on this subject on page 379. 

It is now very generally accepted that for mar¬ 
ket fruits averaging 3 oz. to 4 oz. apiece are the 
most generally useful, but that is no reason why 
those who prefer large Tomatoes should not 
have them if they so wish. Still more, at a 
very large proportion of flower, etc., shows 
throughout the country the largest fruits are 
the most likely to be placed first by the judges, 
provided, of course, that they are not inferior 
in form, colour, and finish to the rest; and 
beyond this, I have seen several schedules in 
which two prizes were offered, one for the 
largest and one for the best Tomatoes—an 
excellent arrangement, I should say. Further 
still, although I believe I was, at any rate, one 
of the first to advocate—at least, in Gardening 
—the production of medium-sized Tomatoes for 
trade and market purposes, I happen to know 
that there is, at any rate in some places, a demand 
for large, well-finished Tomatoes. The exhibition 
in the window of a shop in this town of a few 
dishes of some very fine A lb. to $ lb. Tomatoes 
from my own garden this season attracted a 
great deal of notice and sold readily, leading, 
moreover, to a largely-increased demand for the 
fruit, and now the owner always keeps some of 
the largest fruit he can get on hand, and has no 
trouble of getting rid of them at high prices. 

Where large Tomatoes are wanted the first 
thing is to grow the right varieties only. For 
this purpose there is nothing better, if as good, 
as a nne strain of Perfection, the fruit of this 
variety being not only large, but, as a rule, very 
round and smooth also, and of a rich deep 
crimson colour also when fully ripe. The weight 
frequently runs from $ lb. to 3 lb. each, and I 
have grown them myself up to 1^ lb., and seen 
others scaling 1£ lb. and more. The plants 
should be grown on vigorously from the first, 
not allowing them to sustain a check of any 
kind, and when beginning to fruit freely the 
plants should be mulched occasionally with some 
short manure or rich compost, be well supplied 
with water in hot or dry weather, and the 
t russes be thinned a little, leaving only three or 
four fruits to each bunch. The first blossom 
on each had better be removed, especially if it 
appears double or deformed, as these usually 
produce rough or badly-formed fruits, and two 
or three of those at the point also. 

The only other variety I can recommend for 
large size and quality combined is a local kind 
called Sussex Beauty, which is grown to a con 
siderable extent in and rouna Worthing. 1 
know nothing of its history or parentage, but 
when well grown it is quite as handsomo and 
nearly as large as Perfection, and even more 
solid and fleshy when cut. Freedom I do not 
know at all. Duke of York is very handsome 
when in good condition, but as far as I have 
seen it does not crop as freely as the above and 
some others. 

A weak solution of nitrate of soda or ammonia 
sulphate (J oz. to the gallon only) is useful when 
given occasionally, increasing the root-action 
of the plants, keeping them in health and 
vigour, and improving the size and finish of the 
fruit; but it must not be given too frequently, 
even at this low strength, or more harm than 

S ood will result. Three or four applications 
uring the season are usually sufficient, and once 
a month the extreme limit. It should bo borne 
in mind that Tomatoes reauire a good deal of 
potash, and that consequently wood-ashes, burnt 
earth, and sea weed (tne last as a mulch) are of 
great value in their culture. 

With reference to the fruit cracking, the 
chief cause is want of moisture, both at the 
root and over-head, during the early stages of 
both the life of the plant and the formation cf 
the fruit. In a hot, dry season water should 
be given freely at the root as often as required 
from the first, and a daily syringing or damping 
down will also do much good. Another cause 
of cracking and other evils is the constant use 
of hard well or spring water. This may appear 
strange, but it is quite correct. B. C. ft. 


intended for eating or seed, are much better for 
being stored in a cool place where abundance of 
fresh air can reach them. For this reason a 
north aspect is preferable to any other, a more 
equal temperature being there preserved, and 
diseased tubers should be burnt or buried 
deeply, not given to the pigs, as it is stated by 
acknowledge authorities that manure from 
piggeries where diseased tubers have been used 
for feeding, if dug into land intended to be 
cropped with Potatoes, will induce disease ; 
hence the necessity for care in this matter. The 
eating portion of the tubers will be better for a 
covering of dry Oat straw or Bracken, in order 
to prevent them turning green. Earlier lifted 
lots must not be forgotten, but examined occa¬ 
sionally for the removal of any odd diseased 
tubers, the turning itself doing them good by 
allowing the air to circulate among them. 
Where price is an object, it will be wise on the 
part of all those who need seed of any new 
variety to purchase in autumn, instead of wait¬ 
ing till spring, as then the price of good seed is 
invariably raised. If such sorts as Ringleader, 
Sharpe’s Victor, or any of the first early sorts 
should emit sprouts, remove them at once, or 
much of the vitality of the tubers will be drawn 
out. —C. 


Storing Potatoes. — In most gardens 
where Potatoes as they ripen are lifted they are 


placed in open sheds with a view to tl 
overhauled on wet diys. AU tv* 


iir being 
^bether 


VEGETABLE MARROW ON AN 
APPLE-TREE. 

We have recently dealt sufficiently with the 
subject of Vegetable Marrows, and therefore 



Vegetable Marrow on an Apple-tree. From a photograph. 


notes on their culture are unnecessary. The 
accompanying illustration shows the long white 
variety growing on an Apple-tree. It is a novel 
position for this homely vegetable, but it has a 
quaint and interesting effect. 


Beginning gardening. —I should be glad 
of a little advice as to commencing gardening. 
It is a subject of which I am quite ignorant 
except what I have gathered from your last few 
numbers. The soil I have to work on is very 
poor, rather damp, and with a clay bottom very 
near the surface. Situated in a hilly district on 
the outskirts of the town. I should be glad of 
some hints as to drainage, and what flowers and 
vegetables are most suitable ; also as to initial 
manuring. The ground was used as pasture for 
a long time previous to being built on.—T. G. 
White. 

*** Your land, being poor, will need food. 
None is better than animal manure, and we 
would advise double digging at this season, but 
keep the top soil on surface with layers of 
manure and fresh lime between spits. If you 
can get plenty of road scrapings, incorporate 
them with vour soil. Failing this, old mortar 
rubble is a fine addition, or burnt wood-ashes, or 
burnt refuse. By doing the work now, the soil 
being turned up as roughly as possible, it will be 
sweetened by exposure, and in the early part of 
the year will work well, the weather pulverising 
the crude clay if near the surface. For flowers 
we advise a free use of hardy plants. Few give 
so much pleasure at so small a cost. Procure 


them in spring—not now, as your land is not in 
condition—and such kinds as Phloxes, Carna¬ 
tions, Pinks, Tufted Pansies, Delphinium?. 
You have a wide selection. For vegetables we 
will give you a list in January of the best kinds 
to purchase if you write us. We admire your 
clear note and plan, and wish all our readers 
were as explicit. We would have the flowers 
nearest house with a break of Dahlias or other 
large plants to form division from vegetables, 
these being at lower end. Roses (dwarf) would 
do well. Plant in October or November, as then 
the plants will get established before the winter 
sets in. 

ORCHIDS. 

NOTES UPON ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM (ALEXANDRA). 

Undoubtedly there are many admirers of Orchids 
who have greenhouses or slightly heated pits, but 
who are deterred from attempting their cultiva¬ 
tion by an impression that the temperature at 
their command is insufficient, that the plants 
are difficult to cultivate, and that they are too 
costly for those whose means are limited. I 
should like to remove such impressions whero 
they exist, and endeavour to add many amateurs 
to the list of cultivators. At the present time, 
owing to the enormous importations of Orchids, 
there are plenty of beautiful species that can be 
purchased at as cheap a rate as any ordinary 
plant, and when judi¬ 
ciously bought and 
carefully cultivated, 
there is every reason¬ 
able prospect of a 
fairly remunerative 
return on their in¬ 
vestment. Not only 
this, but a congenial 
pastime is offered to 
ihe grower who takes 
an interest in his 
plants and wishes to 
study their cultural 
requirements. In 
many collections 
where Orchids are 
grown, one often 
observes that many 
of the plants do not 
possess the otrongth 
and vigour which 
they easily attain to 
where this treatment 
is favourable to their 
proper development. 
The most frequent 
cause of deteriora¬ 
tion may generally 
be attributed to 
the plants being grown in too high a tempera¬ 
ture. Especially is this applicable to the 
beautiful cool-growing Orchid, Odontoglossum 
crispum (Alexandra) and its many distinct 
varieties. This species should be grown in 
quantity by everyone who likes beautiful 
flowers. After the spikes are cut from the 
plants the blossoms last for several weeks in good 
condition, consequently they are invaluable for 
decorative purposes generally. I may further 
mention that it will be necessary for the 
inexperienced to remember that the plants 
require no artificial heat unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Generally in the early autumn a night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is easily 
maintained without fire-heat, but as the winter 
draws nearer the nights, of course, become much 
colder, when it becomes necessary to employ a 
little fire-heat to maintain a temperature from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. During severe weather 
cover the house with some warm material, such 
as the ordinary garden mats, rather than use 
excessive artificial heat to keep up the prescribed 
temperatures. Also carefully study the valve 
which regulates the heat, so as to know exactly 
how much it should be turned on in order to 
obtain the requisite amount of heat and no more. 
If this be neglected the circulation of the hot- 
water in the pipes is sometimes too rapid, and 
the heat thrown off too strong, the result being 
that the plants rapidly decline in vigour. During 
the daytime in winter when the thermometer 
registers 53 degs. or 54 degs. release the fire- 
heat and gradually increase tue ventilation, and 
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on all fine days put on as much air as is 
considered safe without injuring the plants. 
The atmosphere of the house should be kept just 
moist at au times. Newly imported plants of 
Odontoglossum orispum are beet for beginners to 
oommenoe with, as they afford much more 
pleasure and greater interest during their first 
season's growth than would be the case with 
established plants, also that some hew variety 
may be expected to turn up when the plants 
flower. 

In acquiring newly imported plants of this 
species the buyer should be certain that they 
are in a fairly plump condition, and the eyes 
sound and dormant. On receiving the plants 
place them in the smallest pots possible to get 
tiem in, holding the plant about level with the 
rioo, and making it as firm as possible with clean 
crocks. If these be not sufficient a few sticks 
may be used. The crocks in which the plants 
are placed should be watered every day with a 
fine-rose watering-pot. 

As soon as the young growths or roots have 
fairly started to giow, pot the plants properly. 
The pots should be as small as can conveniently 
be used. Fill them three parts full with 
drainage, over which place a thin layer of 
Sphagnum Moss, and keep the base of the plant 
a trifle above the rim of the pot. Fill around 
the plant with a mixture of peat and Moss in 
equal parts, adding a moderate quantity of 
crocks Droken up small. It is not good practice 
to force these cool-growing plants into growth. 
To ensure good cultivation everything connected 
with their requirements should be gradual. 
After potting keep the soil just moist, the 
principal object being to induoe the Sphagnum 
Moss to grow over the surface of the compost. 
By that time the new growths will have made 
considerable progress, and many young roots be 
in full activity. Then water may be more fre¬ 
quently and liberally afforded. For the first 
few months after repotting examine the plants 
every night for slugs, or much injury will result 
to the young roots and flower-spikes. These 
i isects are generally introduced into the house 
with the Sphagnum Moss, and searching for 
them by lamplight is the < nly effectual means 
for their eradication. The autumn is without 
doubt the best time of the year to repot or 
surface old established plants of Odontoglossum 
crispum. In so doing it is advisable to pick out 
as much of the deoayed compost as possible 
without injuring the roots in any way, and 
afford fresh material, according to the directions 
given above. Those desirous of possessing a few 
other varieties which will thrive under the same 
line of treatment as O. crispum should get the 
following: 0. Pescatorei, 0. triumphans, O. 
Rossi, U. Cervantesi, O. luteo-purpureum, O. 
Halli and its pretty variety leucoglossum, 0. 
aspersum, O. pulchellum, O. polyonthum, and 
the sweet-scented O. gloriosum. W., B. 


Potting Oypripedium insigne 

(F. W. A ., Salop ).—The best time to repot 
Cypripedium insigne is immediately after the 
flowering period. Owing to its vigorous con¬ 
stitution it requires no special kind of oompost 
to root in. It will grow in peat and Moss or 
peat, loam, and Moss. Fumigating with nico¬ 
tine will not injure the plant if done with 
discretion. Should insect pests attack it, the 
proper thing to do is to fumigate lightly on 
three or four consecutive nights. 

LaBlia pumila and its treatment 
(Tom Thumb ).—The name of the Orchid you 
send is Lfelia pumila, and one of the best 
varieties we have seen of that species. It is 
without doubt a charming and useful plant. 
Throughout the summer months this Xselia 
should have a very light position in the cool- 
house, but as soon as the nowers commence to 
open the plants should be placed in the coolest 
part of the Cattleya or intermediate - house. 
Here they should remain during the winter 
months. If kept in the cool-house when the 
temperature falls to 50 degs. the young growths 
and leaves are liable to injury from the cold. 
One of the worst insect enemies to these plants 
is the white scale, which whenever it appears 
must be diligently brushed off. The plants must 
be frequently examined, as this insect multiplies 
very rapidly. The proper time to pot or repot 
the plants is immediately they have acne flower¬ 
ing, because it is Wien that \hpy make the 
greatest number ofVxoMs.- "hew J fere best 


cultivated in small shallow pons that can be 
suspended near to the roof glass, where they 
can receive a maximum of light. A small 
quantity only of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss should be afforded for the plants to root 
in. After repotting every care must be taken 
in watering, as the plants quickly deteriorate if 
kept in a saturated condition. Instead of 
dipping the plants, as in the ordinary manner, 
it is advisable to sprinkle the surface of the 
compost occasionally with a fine syringe until 
they have become re-established, then if there 
are plenty of roots the soil should be kept just 
moist always, but when growth commences a 
considerable quantity of water is necessary. 


FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 

ROVE OR COCKTAIL-BEETLES (OCYPUS 
OLEUS). 

This family of beetles oontains (as far as England 
is concerned) more species than any other, and 
none, as far as I am aware, are injurious to plants, 
and some are very useful in gardens in destroy¬ 
ing small insects, grubs, etc. They may easily 
be distinguished from nearly all other beetles by 
their very short wing-cases, which only cover a 
very small portion of their bodies. They are very 
long and narrow, and have short legs. They are 
generally black or brown in colour, but some 
are more gaily coloured. Notwithstanding their 
short wing-cases, they have large wings, which 
are beautifully folded up when not in use. They 
vary in size from hardly l-12lh inch to 1£ inches 
in length. Many species are carnivorous ; others 
live on dead wood, decaying animal and vege¬ 
table substances, manure, etc. One of the 



Rove or Cocktail-Beetles (Ocypus oleus). 

commonest and best known species is the devils 
coach-horse or foetid rove-beetle (Ocypus oleus), 
an insect often seen running across paths and 
roads, and measuring about an inch in length, 
perfectly black. When disturbed or at the 
approach of danger they put themselves into a 
most ferocious-looking attitude, turning the end 
of their bodies over their backs and opening 
wide their very large jaws, as if prepared to 
do battle with any comer. Few persons nre 
aware that these beetles are of any use in 
gardens, and, consequently, kill them because 
they are insects. The devil’s coooh-horse and 
its grubs both feed on insects and other animal 
matter. The late Mr. Curtis, a very well- 
known entomologist, in his work on “ Fauna 
Insects,” says the beetle “ must destroy a great 
number of earwigs, for, on confining one under 
a tumbler with some of these insects, the beetle 
despatched and eat four of them in the space of 
an hour and a-half, and that it wa9 curious to 
see the beetles seize the earwigs, dividing their 
bodies, and clipping off their heads, eating the 
contents of their bodies and rejecting the homy 
coverings.” Their grubs are just as voracious. 
These beetles may often be found under stones, 
boards, etc., which have laid on the ground 
some time without being moved, or crossing 
garden-paths. The females lay their eggs, 
which are unusually large, in the course of the 
summer. The grubs are soon hatched, and 
may be found in similar situations to their 
parents, but they keep more out of sight, and 
are seen comparatively seldom. They do not 
become chrysalides until the following May. 
After remaining in that condition for about a 
fortnight, the insect emerges as a beetle. A full 
sized specimen of the devil’s coach-horse measures 
rather more than an inch in length, and is quite 
block, the head is flat and roundish and is 
furnished with long and particularly powerful 


jaws, whioh can be very widely opened; the 
feelers are rather short. The wing-cases are 
very short and cover a pair of long well-formed 
wings, whioh when not in use are carefully 
folded beneath them. To assist in this operation 
the insect uses the end of its body, which it 
turns over its back for the purpose. The body 
is somewhat flattened and terminates in two 
small organs from which the insect can emit the 
most unpleasant smell, which is doubtless 4 
means of defence. Several nearly allied species 
have the same power. The grub® are somewhat 
shorter than the perfect insects, and, like them, 
are very active. Their bodies are composed of 
twelve joints. Each of the first three bear a pair 
of legs, and the last is also used as a leg. The 
first four joints are hard and homy, the others 
are soft, rounded, and fringed at the sides with 
hairs. The chrysalides are found in the ground. 
The immature limbs of the future beetle folded 
over, and the head bent upon the breast, are 
quite visible beneath the skin. G. 8* 8. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Twelve dwarf early - flowering 

O hr y^ ^nthomiima {Miss Arden). —There 
are a large number of kinds from which a selec¬ 
tion can be made, but as you do not say to 
which type the list should be confined, we nave 
given some of each. Of the Japanese the first 
is Vicomtesse d’Avene, rosy-lilac, in bloom from 
August until October, height under 2 feet. 
M. Gustave Grunerwald, slightly tinted rosy- 
mauve on early buds, but later in the season a 
pl easi ng rosy-pink, height about 18 inches, 
period of flowering same as the last sort. Lady 
Fitzwygram, white, 2 feet. Mme. Marie 
Masse, lilac-mauve, very free and bushy, height 
24 feet. Harvest Home, crimson and gold, free 
flowering, 2.} feet, flowering duriDg September 
and October. Mme. Casimir-Perrier, a pleasiDff 
flower, flushed rosy-mauve on a white ground, 
dwarf and bushy habit. Eulalie Morel, cerise- 
pink, 2 feet, one of the best of the early 
varieties ; and Francis Vuillermet, lovely 
shade of pink, broad petals, branching and 
dwarf habit, extremely free-floweriDg, 2 feet 
0 inches. Of the Pompons the earliest and best 
are : Flora, rich yellow, early and free-flowering. 
Piercy’s Seedling, bronze, free and dwarf. Early 
Blush, pale rosy-blush, one of the very earliest 
dwarf; and Mr. Selley, a most charming peach- 
I pink, very free and dwarf. If these sorts aro 
I intended for the hardy border decoration, the 
Pompons Bhould have the foremost position, 
keeping the Japanese varieties Harvest Horae, 
Mme. Casimir-rerrier, Mile. Eulalie Morel at 
the back of the border.—D. B. C. 


Unsatisfactory Chrys anthemum 
buds (Filbert ).—'The two buds of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Mrs. Bruce Findlay are hen and chicken 
buds, so called because of their compound 
character. You will have noticed that all 
round the outer and lower edges of the buds 
there is a large number of smaller and indepen¬ 
dent buds. This is generally owing to an early 
bud selection, although some varieties are more 
susceptible to this characteristic than others. 
Had you sent the growths on and selected the 
next buds, there would have been every proba¬ 
bility cf buds of a desirable kind being pro¬ 
duced. 


Chrysanthemum buds drooping 

(W. S. S .).—It is difficult to say why your 
Chrysanthemum - buds droop at night - time 
without seeing the plants or a portion of their 
growth. As you state you have them in a 
cool-house, and also that they have not been 
allowed to get dry or overwatered, we cannot 
help thinking you have allowed the footstalks 
of the buds to become drawn by keeping the 
house shut up too much. If your plants have 
been growing near trees or in any confined 
situation, they may, because of this, have 
become weak, and the growths consequently 
elongated. It is also possible you may have 
overwatered the plants. Never water them 
unless the pots give a distinct ring in response 
to a rap with the knuckles. Your plants do not 
want a stimulant, but a manure in liquid form, 
—two distinct compositions. Keep the cool- 
house freely ventilated, and let the plants be 
kept oq near to the as convenient. 
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Pruning fruit-trees.—InotioemGARDEN- 
IifO, October 10 last, an article on “ Back Garden 
Apples,” written by “ F.” Some three years ago I 
purchased between 300 and 400 bush and pyramid 
trees on Paradise-stocks, and have been pruning 
them as directed by the nurseryman of whom 1 
bought the trees, who took a great deal of pains 
in telling me how to prune them, giving me 
instructions to keep them well pruned for the 
first two or three years. They have done 
remarkably well, especially the Apples, which 
have fruited well but not made a very great 
deal of wood, and, on the other hand, the Pears 
made much more wood but have not fruited so 
well, partly last year owing to the late frosts 
when in full blooin. I wondered when I read 
“F.’s” letter if I had done right in pruning so 
much, as in the last paragraph he states that 
“Good healthy Apples, etc., left untouched soon 
repay the cost of planting, etc.” Also just 
above he says, in speaking of the trees, “ They 
had been thinned a little, but not snipped and 
pruned in the usual fatal manner.” I should be 
very much obliged if you would kindly give me 
a little of your valuable experience in your next 
week’s Gardening.—Constant Reader. 


* # * Doubtless, “F.’s” meaning in writing 
of hard pruning was to condemn the severe 
practice of always cutting away at the tops and 
allowing roots to ramble at will. As you are 
aware, scarcely two persons think the same, and 
“F.” shows that sucn pruning is not profitable. 
On the other hand, you show the reverse by 
harder pruning. We adopt a middle course, and 
in doing this it is necessary to note the different 
modes of growth in each variety. For instance, 
slender-growing trees require leas pruning, as 
many of them bear their fruits on the points of 
the shoots, so that thinning is the chief work, 
as enjoined in “ F ’a ” notes. Again we are not 
quite sure that it is wise to hard prune newly 
planted trees the first year, but so much depends 
upon their age and growth. Another point also 
occurs with back-garden trees. If only thinned 
out, such trees in a few seasons will soon assume 
such proportions that other things cannot be 
crown. Doubtless, in an orchard or with space, 
large crops of fruit are secured from unpruned 
trees, but, on the other hand, we get our finest 
fruits from trees kept thin, and useless growths 
removed. For profit treat as “ F.” advises, but 
remember you cannot have such shapely trees or 
any number in a small space. The fact of your 
Apples having done well shows there are two 
sides to every question, and to give an instance 
we see how woll some trees fruit as cordons. 
Here they are hard pruned both snmmer and 
autumn. Such trees are not long lived, but they 
answer their purpose, and we treat accordingly. 
Even among large growers the question you raise 
is much discussed, and both sides point to suc¬ 
cesses. Our advice is : adopt a middle course if 
you have space, and remember unless air and 
sunlight can reach the fruits they are poor, and 
if unpruned often very small. 

“Spot” on Carnations.— Perhaps the 
following recipe may be found useful for curing 
the above disease in Carnations, !Die wet 
weather we have lately been having has made it 
verv prevalent in some districts. I saw the recipe 
in the catalogue of Mr. Weguelin, 8haldon,Teign- 
mouth. Two pounds sulphate of oopper (blue 
vitriol) dissolved in If gallons of hot water; 
2\ lb. soda (crystal, not powdered) dissolved in 

1 gallon of hot water. When both are dissolved 
mix together, after which add 1& ozs. liquid 
ammonia (first quality), 2 ozs. potash. Use 

2 pints of the mixture to 3 gallons of water. 
The ammonia should not be added until just 
before using, as it quickly evaporates.—L. G-. 


Propagating variegated Tuccas.— 

The variegated Yuccas, such as Y. aloifolia 
variegata, Y. quadricolor, and Y. filamentosa 
variegata, are, in the shape of small plants, very 
ornamental in the greenhouse, and in some 
places they are always grown for this purpose. 
Neat plants in pots from 6 inches to 0 inches in 
diameter are, as a rule, the most useful; hence 
it is necessary to propagate a few occasionally 
in order to keep up the stock, as some may grow 
too large for the purpose. A limited number 
can be obtained without injuring the stock 
plants in any way if the following directions ore 
carried out. In the case of plants in small pots 
it will be often noticed, at this time of the year 
especially, that there is a tendency for the ball 
of soil to be lifted out ^ ' 

Digitized by 


is a tendency tor the ball 


tion will reveal the fact that this is caused by 
very stout sucker-like growths, which contain 
at the apex an embryo juant, and if allowed to 
remain undisturbed it would finally reach the 
surface and push forth leaves. To obtain these 
suckers the ball of earth should be turned 
out of the pot, when the sncker-like growths 
will be found at the outside of the ball, 
and in nearly every case with a sharp knife 
they can be readily separated at a length of 
3 inches or 4 inches. This is sufficiently long 
to leave in most instances some fibrous roots 
att&ohed to the suckers, which should be potted 
in small pots, using for the purpose a soil com¬ 
posed principally of sandy loam. The growing 
point of the sucker should be placed in the 
centre of the pot and at such a depth that the 
upper portion is just covered with the soil. 
Then if the pots are plunged in a gentle bottom- 
heat they will soon push forth leaves and form 
neat little plants. Of course, where large 
plants are given up to propagating purposes the 
crown may be taken off and struck, and the 
young shoots produced from various parts of the 
stem after the removal of the top may, when 
Urge enough, be simiUrly treated, but by the 
first-mentioned method no disfigurement of the 
stock plants is necessary. Dracaenas of various 
kinds, more particularly the well-known Dra¬ 
caena or Cordyline australis, may also be pro¬ 
pagated by means of the stoat sucker-like 
growths, or toes, as they are popuUrly called. 
—T. 

nil.— The best double blue Violet.— The beet 

double Violet of the colour of Marie Louise is named Count 
Brazzx— James Svttox. 

Wild Roses from Cornwall.— Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that there was snow on Sunday the 11th 
October, yesterday (the 13th) we picked numbers of wild 
Roses in full beauty, two of which 1 enclose.— E. M. 
Tyacke, Uehton, Cornwall. 


RULES FOE CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions.— Queries end ans w er s era tneerted t* 
J\ao**nia free of charge if correspondents follow the rule 
here laid dawn for their guidance. AU communication* 
for insertion thould b* dearly and eonewely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Eorroft oj 
Sajumuciks, 97, SouthamptonStrest, Coventgarden, Lon 
ion. Lettert on business should be tent to the Posusna 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to ana designation he may desire to oe used in 
the paper. When more than one query is tent, took 
thould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
gueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardokimo has to be tent to prese tome 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied U 
in the issue imme d iately f Mowing the receipt of thei• 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exceptions such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
avainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblCre us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
once. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often bt 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in wkutk their eaperienee is gained. Corns 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Ounrai* 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1937. -Fruit of Service-tree.— Will you kindly tell 
me whether the fruit of this tree is useful ?—O. O. 

1933. —Phloxes.—W hat are the beet Phloxes for early 
or late flowering, and when should they be planted ?—L. Q. 


To the fallowing queries brief replies curt given, 
i but readers art waited to give further anewers 
should they be able to qfir additional ad/oice on 
the various subject*. 

1939 — Best eoftl for Strawberries (C. T.y— 
Good loam, and from a third to a fourth of good old 
manure. 

1940.— neet soil for frame Violets (lneaperi- 
enced). —Equal parts loam and leaf-mould. If the loam is 
heavy add a little eand. 

I9ii —Vaporiser and ripe Grapes (A. L. W.).— 
We have had no experience of the vaporiser with ripe 
Grapes, but we should think it quite harmless. 

1942. — Potting Hyacinths (C. Fowler).— Pot the 
Hyacinths in November, and plunge outside for six weeks 
Afterwards let them come on slowly in cool-house. 

1943. —Price of pot-plants ( A. Bronwin). —No use¬ 
ful answer can be given to this question, os so muoh 
depends upon what the plants were—whether common 
things or rare or choice plants. 

1944 -Beet soil tor Tomatoes in house (T. W.\ 
—Good sound loam is the best soil far Tomatoes, pre¬ 
ferably from a limestone base. Manure can be given In a 
liquid form or used as a mulch. 


194V— Fungus in greenhouse (IF. i 
fungus sent Is “ Dry Rot " (Merulius lacrymans), 
by damp materials and bad ventitetioa. The n 
found in the opposite conditions, 
and bum. 


£.).—The 
h fostered 
remedy is 
Remove what you caa 


1944.—Flowers tor button-holes (Constant 
Reader).—Pot the bulbs at once, and plunge outside in 
Ooooa-nut-flbre or ashes for six weeks Then move to cool 
greenhouse, and introduce to heat in batches as required. 

1947.— Diseased Fuchsia-leaves (Erin).—' The 
spray of Fuchsia was much dried : but there was evidence 
of mildew and red-spider, and we think also a trace of thrip. 

X ie plants in a solution of Sunlight-soap, 3 ozs. to the 
, and let the plants ripen and go to rest. 

1948.— Heating greenhouse (W. Btrrtsford).—it 
is well to have plenty of piping and boiler power. Two 
4-inch pipes round the two sides and one end of each house 
would be sufficient for all purposes. A check-end saddle 
is a very useful and reliable boiler. There is nothing 
better. 

1919 — Acer Negando (C. Hamilton).— This is quite 
a tree, with variegated leaves. It is in every nursery, and 
very frequently planted. It would not do for your narrow 
border at all. One ought to see Wallflowers and sneh-like 
things there. I jet us know if you want to plant the border, 
and we will advise you. 

i960.— Planting Holly (Ilex) (R. A. AmphUtt).- 
Plant the liolly now. It the planting cannot be done 
at once, let it remain till spring. We have moved trees 
10 feet high, but the roots were pruned the year before. 
Everything depends upon the condition of the trees, and 
the care taken in planting and after. 

1951.— Sickly leaves on Mareehal Kiel Rose 
(A. U. J.i —The leaves of the Mar&hal Niel Rose have been 
eaten by insects, probably some of the night-feeding 
beetles. Syringe with something to make the leaves dis¬ 
tasteful-soft-soap and water, 2 ozs. to the gallon, would 
probably do this. The plant appears to be otherwise 
healthy. 

1962.—About Clematises, dec. (Ireland).—The 
Clematises will break stronger if pruned nearly to the 
bottom ; but the Rose should not be pruned much, only 
thin out weakly shoots and remove the unripe ends of 
shoots from the strong growths. Prune in March. The 
Rhubarb may either be removed now or in February. In 
either case mulch with manure. 

1953 —Stove for conservatory (Beginner).—it is 
diffloult to recommend stoves, as there ore several suitable 
for your purpose, and you do not say if you wish for a coal 
or oil-stove. If the latter, see our advertisement columns. 
If you use coal, which we recommend, you have a large 
selection. The Loughborough, the Horse-shoe, and the 
Invincible are all good; but see our advertisement 
columns 

1954.— Begonias ( Sunflower ) —Begonias are difficult 
to name when the blooms ore fresh, but quite impossible 
when all the colour has been taken out of them by being 
crushed in a letter ; but the outline of the flower shows 
it to be small in size. Let them flower as long os they 
will, and then gradually dry them off, and shake out and 
pock the tubers in sand and keep cool, but safe from frost 
through the winter. 

1935.— Vigorous-growing Clematises (T. T.). 
—Clematis Flammula, C. Jackman!, and C or Atragene 
alpiua would do, but the larger-flowered kinds would 
hardly suit. The common Virginian Creeper and the 
common Honeysuckle would be charming. The red foliage 
of the Virginian Creeper blends so charmingly with the 
golden foliage of the Willow in autumn. We think also 
C. Viticella would be suitable. 

1954— Mealy-bug on Passion-flower (Fred 
Mills).—Pint prune the plant to remove sappy growth, 
and wash the house with strong soap-water, os the bug 
will be in crevices of wood work. Then mix a strong 
solution of Gishurst compound, and thoroughly cleanse 
the plant. Repeat the cleansing for three days. Take 
core the other plants ore clean. 

1957.— Violets (Sunflower).— It is usual to prepare 
Violets specially for blooming in pots in the greenhouse. 
Single crowns are set out in April in good land, and are 
encouraged to develop as much as possible during summer 
by giving water and mulching in dry, hot weather. The 
wild Violets are very sweet, but not equal in size to the 
cultivated varieties Violets will not bloom well in a 
greenhouse which gets no sun. 

1958.—Ferns tor small case (T. M. C.\— The Ferns 
named below will be suitable for Fern-case: Pteris Wlm- 
setti. in centre; Adlantum elegans, A. Capillus-veneris, 
Pteris serrulata, Oyrtomium falcatum, and Pteris Mayi, in 
mixture, round; spaces beneath to be filled with Club 
Moss (Lycopodium denticulatum). Plant in peat and loam 
and sand, with a few pieces of sandstone mixed therewith. 
Ferns must always be kept fairly moist. 

1969.—Treatment of Hollyhocks and Pseonles 
(R. W. P.).— The shrub (spray of which is enclosed) is a 
Weigela, but cannot tell variety from wood alone. The 
Hollyhocks are all right It Is natural for them to throw 
out foliage at the bottom now. They will flower next 
year. The Pwonies should have been mulched with a couple 
of inches of old manure when planted. Do it now, ana if 
there is any life in them they will grow in the spring. 

1990.—Treatment of Cabbages, greenhouse 
•hading, etO. (A).—You would do well to get them 
newly tanned at any horticultural sundriesmans. The 
netting would prevent the pests breeding, but, on the 
other hand, you would suffer equally, as you prevent dews 
and rains cueansing and promoting rapid growth. We 
fear you would get a poor return for outlay ; far better 
have a new stock of olean plants. Cabbages are often kept 
too long in a place. 

1961.— Treatment of Fuchsias in flower 
(Sunflower). —No Fuchsias or Violet blooms enclosed. The 
Fuchsias will soon cease to produce flowers, and the soft 
young shoots should be shortened back and leas water 
given to the roots Violets which bloom in sutumn and 
winter will not produce many flowers in spring. Those 
plants annually transplanted will flower earlier than those 
left long Id the same position, and the stalks of the flowers 
of the latter are muoh shorter. 

1942.—Greenhouse with galvanised iron 
•ides (Novice). —The arrangement was as simple as any¬ 
thing can be. Pitch Pine was used for poets In this oaee. 
Oak-wood lasts longer, but is more expensive. A wall- 
plate, 4 inches by 3 inches, ran along the top of the poets, 
and on this wall-plete the bottom of the glazing bars were 
fixed. The sheet galvanised iron wae naQed to the posts, 
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and in very hot weather, when Tomatoef, Peaches, etc., 
wanted plenty of air, some of the pieces of iron were 
removed for ventilation, although there were ventilators 
in the roof in the usual way, otherwise the roof was a 
fixture. Many of the houses were SO feet wide and 200 feet 
long. The roofs were supported inside with iron tubing 
ana purlines. 


1963.— Lifting Brier-cuttings {Constant Reader > 
—Lift the rooted Briers next February or March, trim off the 
suckers and most of the top growth, then plant them out 
from 1 foot to 15 inches in the row, and rows 2 feet to 
S feet apart, according to the strength of the variety of Rose 
you propose budding. Do not plant deeper than 2 Inches, 
and then draw a little of the soil around the stem. This 
will be removed again when budding, and thus allow of 
more easy access to the crown of your stock. 


196L —Destroying weeds (A. B .).—Salt will kill 
weeds if enough is used, and so will sulphuric acid used at 
the rate of one of acid to twenty of water. We have never 
used ammonia-water from gas-works, but have no doubt it 
would be effectual used in the right proportion; but in 
your district salt would be cheaper than most things. The 
best time to use weed-killer is in dry weather in March. If 
used in damp weather the strength Is washed away before 
it has time to operate, and the edgings suffer. 


1966.—Fir-tree to r shelter (North Leigh).—Float 
a mixture of Austrian and Corsican Pines (P. austriaca 
and P. Laricio) for shelter. Have plants which have been 
grown and frequently transplanted. The Walnut makes a 
good shade tree, and flies and other insects are not trouble¬ 
some under it. The London Plane is a fast-growing and 
ornamental tree, with foliage quite heavy enough for 
shade. We have seen good specimens of the Tulip-tree, 
and they are well adapted for lawn planting. They 
are rather slow at first. 


1906.—Unsatisfactory Tomatoes (F. Calvert).— 
The fruit sent, from close examination, showed that the 
plants have been overwatered, and this, coupled with the 
small amount of sun-heat during the last two months after 
much heat, will account for the spot. Could you have used 
fire-heat it would have been better for the plants, which 
received a check at the season named, probably growth 
being arrested. Ton may also have fed too freely We do 
not think it was the soil or manure, unless you gave latter 
too freely. We would certainly advise new soil 


1967. -Soluble petroleum (E. Jacobs).— We have 
repeatedly given a recipe for making petroleum soluble in 
water by the addition of soft-soap, and recommended it 
as a wash. It is now manufactured by Bentley, of Barrow- 
on-Humber, in immense quantities in a soluble state, and 
sold at a very cheap rate. We know it to be an excellent 
insecticide, and use it largely for plant cleansing. It is 
specially good for American-blight, mealy-bug, and other 
pests, and we cannot advise you to make the same as it is 
already in the market. At the same time we thank you 
for your note. 

1968. — Dahlias falling In winter (J. B .).—They 
are not safe in frames, as damp kills more Dahlias than 
frost. If you can keep them in a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 66 degs., and placed on wooden shelves, they will be 
safe. Oive no water, but well ripen up the roots by 
drying before housing. Our plan is to lav them on shelves 
over a stokehole where it is dark, and they keep well. 
Unripe Tomatoes are useful for several purposes, such as 
chutney, or to make into a Tomato-sauoe. we have also 
seen excellent preserve made of them, and they are not 
bad even if eaten green in a mixed salad. 


1969. — Apples for strong clay soil (J. G. R.y 
—You omit to tell us whether you want dessert or cooking 
Apples, so we give a list including both, and increase your 
number. Cooking: Cellini. Manks' Codlin, Lane's Prince 
Albert, Warner’s King, New Hawthornden, Bismarck, Lady 
Henniker, Wellington, Alfriston, Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
Northern Oreening, Newton Wonder. For dessert: Irish 
Peach, Wealthy, Kerry Pippin. Ribston Pippin, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Cox’s Pomona, King of Pippins, Blenheim 
Pippin, Baumann’s Red Winter Reinette, Beauty of Kent, 
Boston Russet, and Stunner Pippin. 

1970. — Various vegetable queries (S. Johnson). 
—We thought most persons knew a bushel measure was 
8 gallons, or 4 pecks, or 3 bushels to a sack. About} cwt. 
of lime or soot would be a fair amount to use on your land. 
Remove Camomile early in March, or divide roots. We do 
not understand your query as to 44 three hundred ” respect¬ 
ing Mushrooms. We answered the next query last week, 
advising so much per acre, and note reply to first question. 
Yes, you get best colour in pods. When the plants are on 
the ground the under portion is not exposed; but we 
advise topping at 6 feet. Water Rhubarb when it is dry 
with pure tepid water. Please read 44 Work for Week " 
and ‘’Garden Work.” 


1971. — Treatment of Tomatoes (Tomato ).—Sow 
early in March, and pot up into 3-inch pots from the seed- 
pan, repotting into 6-incn pots. In a short time grow 
near light on shelves. A dwarf plant is important You 
can grow Tomatoes first-rate in structure named. We 
advise a stage, and even boxes or pots, though we have 
seen grand crops by placing half a bushel of soil to each 
plant, and planting out end of April; but we would 
strongly advise growing as cordons—that is, a single 
growth, one stem, and you could grow one plant in toe 
boxes named, but 3 inches more would be better. Your 
p’ants should not be closer than 18 inches tedo well They 
are often less, but much crowded. 

1972. — Making up Mushroom-bed (G. Hunti— 
Take fresh manure from the stable where hones have nad 
dry, hard food. Shake out the longest of the straw, and 
to every 5 bushels of manure add 1 bushel of fresh, loamy 
soil. Blend tbs whole together, and leave it to get warm, 
sheltered from rain. In about four or five days, or when 
the beat has risen, turn it over again and mix, and if the 
proportions of soil and manure have been right the bed may 
be made up at once and spawned when the temperature is 
steady at 90 degs. and not likely to rise higher. Break up 
the spawn into pieces 2 inches or so in diameter, and bury 
the pieoes Just under the surface of the bed, 8 inches or 
9 inches apart. Do not spare the spawn. When the spawn 
Is running freely, oover the beds 1} inches deep in good 
soil, and make firm by beating with the back of the spade. 
Daring the making of the-, bed the mantra should be 
trodden or beaten down pnnly v Oovsr with I wy ©rli 


trodden or beaten down irmly, dove? with; liar or I 
keep Lu moiifeaat ai»4 th^be^tpteV y. ^ 


litter to 


1978.— Beautifying a back garden (S. J. P.y— 
Cover the walla with Virginian Creepers and Ivies in 
variety. We do not think you will succeed with Tropaolum 
spedosum. If you try it make a place for It with peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Tufted Pansies and the hardiest 
Pinks and Carnations ought to do, only you must 
thoroughly prepare the bolder before planting. A good 
deal more might be done in town gardens if the soil was 
worked deeply, and manured freely, with fresh soil for 
| special subjects. Ivy and Clematis Jackman! on the south 
wall. Ferns will be the most reliable things for the shady 
spots. London Pride (Saxifraga umbroea) and Creeping 
Jenny (Lyslmachia Nummularia) are invaluable town 
plants and will grow anywhere; and Nasturtiums, raised 
from seeds in spring, will fill up vacant places. 

1974.— Fruit-trees for Scotland (C. Hamilton).— 
We would advise pyramids or bush-trees on Paradise-stock, 
but in such soil, and with this free fruiting stock, more 
food is required in the way of mulch or top-aresrings—one 
in autumn, another in spring—as the Paradise-roots are 
close to the surface, and need to be kept there. Culinary 
Apples: Manks’ Codlin, Lane’s Prince Albert, Tower of 
Glam is, or Warner’s King. Dessert: King of Pippins, 
Ribston Pippin (for size Blenheim), or Cox’s Orange for 
quality. Plums: Rivers’ Early Prolific, Klrke’s Blue, 
victoria, Jefferson. If a late Plum is wanted Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Pears: Souvenir du Congrfcs, or William’s Bon 
Chretien. For early use, Louise Bonne of Jersey (Pit- 
maaton Duchess for size). For quality, Doyenn6 du Cornice. 
For late use, Nouveile Futvie. Cherries: Early Rivers, 
(black), Big&rreau, Napoleon (late), Governor Wood (early 
white). 

1976.— Best Tomato for profit (R. L .).—We find 
Ham Green, Conference, and Duke of York the best 
Tomatoes for profit, and, if only one is required, prefer 
the last-named. We advise growing to one stem, and 
Duke of York is a larger fruit than those you have grown. 
As to setting all way up, it is a question of growing plants 
strongly from the start—in fact, go over each truss daily 
at midday, and feed freely as growth increases, removing 
side shoots. Your failing to set the fruit arises from other 
causes than mere variety. This is a common failing. You 
are probably too good to your plants. They require more 
air, and many feed to excess. See reply to 44 Tomato ” in 
this issue as to cultural details. Have you fire-heat ? Do 
you grow in pots or plant outf You see, you fail to give 
us any details as to your mode of culture; but from our 
view you ought, at least, to get a good weight of fruit if 
you grow your plants as hard as possible from the start. 

1970.— Quick growing hedge (Berkshire).—"We 
should not recommend the Enonymus to form a quick 
growing hedge. It does well by the sea, but inland it 
does not grow so fast, and is often browned by severe 
frost Holly will grow well in your district, but at the 
best it is a alow growing plant, though its permanency 
compensates. Yew is a very neat hedge plant, and plants 
6 feet high will soon make a hedge. Thuja erects viridis 
makes a splendid hedge, but plants of the same height will 
oost more than Yews. Thujopris borealis, planted 3 feet 
apart, will make an ornamental division and blind. The 
larger the plants the fewer will be required, but generally 
Hollies, Yews, and Thujas of good rise may be planted 
from 2 feet to 3 feet apart The ground should be prepared 
by deep digging, and if poor, add some oompoet; old 
vegetable matter will be better than manure if dwarf 
conifers are planted. 


1977.— Lllltim auratum.— I have read with interest 
the experiences of your correspondents with regard to the 
blooming of this superb flower. I observe that one of 
them states that his plant had 13 stems, all bearing pro¬ 
fusely. He does not, however, so far as I recollect, say 
what was the size of the blooms. It would be useful to 
myself and others of your readers if you would advise 
whether the plant or its blooms do not suffer from such a 
number of stems being allowed to develop. I planted 
in the spring of 1896, a new bulb, which threw up two 
stems, one of which bore nine, and the other seven blooms 
of about a toot across. I left tbs bulb in the ground all 
the winter, and this year it threw up five stems, three of 
which 1 cut down within an inch or two of the ground. 
The two remaining stems produced 16 blooms, eight on 
one and seven on the other, as fine as last year. Was I 
wrong in cutting out the three stems, or ought I, perhaps, 
to have gone still further and reduced the stems to one i 
On one of my other Lilium auratums, on the same border, 
I observed the same curious phenomenon as your corres¬ 
pondent—viz., the flattening out to an abnormal width of 
that part of the stem from which the blooms came. 
On this plant there are 25 large blooms, three of 
which are now open, and the others will follow in due 
course. Last year I had only seven blooms on it. This 
year a few of them are slightly smaller. This bulb was 
on a north and rather wet border last year, so I took it op 
for the winter and replanted it last spring on a south 
border, where it got shade round the roots. All my last 
years’ Lilium auratum, whether left in the ground or 
taken up and replanted, have done well, but out of rix 
new ones bought this spring, at the same price and from 
the same shop, not one has succeeded.—E. O. E. 


*** By reducing the /lower item* of Lilium auratum 
the growing force is concentrated, and usually the /towers 
come finer, but a strong bulb ought to carry two stems 
without injury. Where all the /lower stems are left the 
exhaustion is sometimes so great that the bulbs do 
not /lower the next year. Your flowers afoot across were 
remarkably fine. The flattening out of the flower stems is 
not unknown in the ease of the Lily ; sometimes newly- 
imported bulbs are too much dried, especially late in the 
season. 


1978.— Sturm or Pippin as a market fruit.— 
I shall be glad of your opinion as to the value of the Apple 
8turmer Pippin for growing for market Do you consider 
it a good variety to grow on a strong loam with silky clay 
subsoil ? I have a few trees of it that bear well, and I find 
that with care it will keep well till June. I have read one 
man’s opinion of it, and he says it will not pay carriage. It 
is a very heavy cropper, and has tour, five, and some¬ 
times rix fruits in a cluster; but I make a practice of 
thinning, and leaving only one each to a spur.— 
Vmrakuk. 

*** We do not advise Sturmer Pippin for market. Site 
is against it, and when ripe there are so massy imported 
fruits of better appearance (quality is not considered, we 
are sorry to say) 


1979. — Planting bulbs in sand.— I have planted 
some 1,200 bulbs in a small garden, and am now told I 
ought to have placed them all in sand. Kindly say if 
this was necessary, and if it was, whether it is any good 
placing sand on the top of the ground? I may say my 
garden is. perhaps, only 12 Inches to 18 inches deep in 
earth, and has a rock bottom.—J. H. 

V It is customary to put a little sand round Hyacinths 
and Lilies in heavy soil, but it is hardly necessary with 
common bulbs in your sandy soil. 

1980. —Black Hamburgh Vines not fruiting. 
—I have three Black Hamburgh Yines four years old, but 
they do not fruit I did not plant them, but I am told that 
the bottom of the border (they are planted outside) is 
made up of old bricks and rubble, and the Vines were 

S lanted in loam and manure, but no bone-meal. They 
ave made very strong shoots and large leaves this year, 
and are very healthy. I have allowed them plenty of air. 
so that the wood is well ripened. If some kind reader will 
inform what other course of treatment I can give them I 
shall be greatly obliged ? I might say they are in a lean-to 
house, facing east— Acmot. 

*»* Freely expose your Vine s now. We see nothing 
wrong with the border, and the brick rubble answers a good 
purpose as drainage. Prune when the leaf has fallen, and 
with the strong growth you describe you wHl get nice fruit. 
We would advise keeping the canes as cool as possible when 
pruned till you start into growth. Bone-meal it essential. 
You may now give it inform of a top-dressing, mixed with 
new soil to get new surface roots. 

1981.—Treatment of Salslfr.— Will you kindly 
say through your much valued paper the treatment of 
Salsify ? When is the proper time to plant, and if it will 
stand the winter, ana how to prepare it for foodY- 
H. Barstow. 

*♦* Sow early in June 18 inches apart in the rows, then 
to half that distance. Lift in November. Store in a cool 
shed tn ashes, soil, or sand, or leave in growing quarter. 
Cover with litter in severe weather. It will repay food 
during growth. Prepare as follows: Carefully wash roots, 
not cut, boil till nearly soft, then drain water assay. 
Remove the skin with a piece of doth, and have some good 
stock ready. Boil again in same for twenty minutes , and 
serve. Another way is to boil, after skinning, in milk or 
cream, with a few Shallots thrown in. Serve very hot on 
toast, thickening the liquid or milk with flour as a sauce. 


1982. — Gas-lime on garden.— I intend giving a 
dressing of gas-lime when the ground is cleared of Pota¬ 
toes, etc. Size of garden a little over half an acre. Please 
say quantity to be applied ; and will the gas-lime be bene¬ 
ficial if applied to Apple, Pear, and Plum ? I have about 
28 of these, all planted in the beds (standards), and this 
summer the caterpillars have done considerable damage. 
Shall be glad of information.— J. Greek. 

V So much depends upon the freshness of the lime as 
to quantity used. If it is just from the works—say t to 
S cwt. per acre is a fair dressing of fresh lime, but mors if 
used to kill insects. In that case expose the lime on the 
surface for a few days before digging in. The lime will, 
in a measure, be beneficial for the trees (fruit), but will 
not kill the pests named. For these you must cleanse bark 
and hand-pick early in summer. You would do well to 
give stems of trees a good coating of fresh-slaked common 
lime when the leaves have fallen. 

1983. —Transplanting In June.— What is the beet 
way to move plants from a garden in June, including 
Roses (dwarf and climbing) and perennials? Can they 
be safely moved by wrapping them in damp Moas T They 
would be about three days out of the ground. —Gastlf. 

*»* We cannot advise with any chance of success to lift 
at the time named, but you have an alternative—that ;ts, 
to lift in February or early March. Wrap the ball m 
canvas-mats and ample Moss, as suggested. Plunge in a 
north border, and well water before removal in summer, 
and replunge in new quarters and finally replant follow¬ 
ing autumn. This entails work, but we have found it 
succeed, and perennials may be planted at lifting in 
summer, if you do not neglect moisture when in their new 
quarters. 

1984. —Summer-pruning of fruit-trees. — I 

planted about four dozen Apple-trees about eighteen 
months ago. They have made a nice lot of growth—not 
too strong. I was advised to summer-prune them, but I 
did not, as they only average eighteen growths, and there 
Is plenty of room between each tree—about 8 yards. The 
same man told me that I should have summer-pruned 
them. I disbudded them in the spring, so the branches are 
fairly equal on the trees, which are dwarf. I would be 
glad of your idea and the real meaning of summer-pruning 
of Apple-trees in the open ?—Chorley. 

%* Summer-pruning is reduction of gross wood to let in 
light and tun and promote formation offruit-spurs, which 
often run to gross, unfruitful wood. You may new 
shorten the wood in addition to the removal of buds last 
spring. 

1985. —Grapes not colouring well. — Please 
state the cause of the Grapes enclosed not colouring pro¬ 
perly? They are Black Muscats.—S. A. Bell. 

V Your Grapes have shanked and are not well fin is h ed 
—probably from overcropping or a check of some kind. On 
the other hand, the Black Muscat is a difficult Grape to 
finish, and you gave us no particulars as to house, border , 
or sou. If roots are outside it may be excessive moisture 
that oauses the berries to decay. More warmth is necessary 
with this variety. 

1986. — Gas-stove for heating.— Will you kfcdjy 
inform me if I may use a gas-stove tor heating a boiler to 
the hot-waterpipes in my conservatory without danger to 
the plants ? Tne pipes are all ready there, and an iron pipe 
is carried to the nearest chimney. If practicable, 1 should 
much prefer gas to oil or coal; but the stove must be inride 
the house. Perhaps some of your readers oan give me some 
information on the question ?— Alpha. 

*** If the fumes of the gas penetrate the house the 
plants must suffer. PerJwps the boiler eon be covere d m 
some way m that the fumes may be carried away t There 
should be m d ifficulty in doing this. 
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MAMRS OF FliAlTTS AND FRUITS. 

Oorreopondenta must not tend more them 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and 4 plants (distinct), at one tiwu. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editok of OAODimM lu.ro* 
RiTD, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—it G .—Hellanthue decapetalua. 

- A. Robinson .—The plant, leaf of which is enclosed, is 

CHseus Antarctica (Kangaroo Vine), greenhouse plant- 

Eli PiU.— The flower is Eccremocarpus scaber ; the other 
is the R'ad ier Senna (Gokutea arboresoens). >9. W. Flan¬ 
agan.—Blood - flower (Unman thus cocci neus). The 
majority of this family come from the Oape of Good Hope, 
including this one. Some are from quite tvopioal climates, 

as Sierra Leone.- J. M. G.—Guelder Rose (Viburnum 

opulus); the other plant is a Sedum, but too poor a speci¬ 
men to name ; it should have a greenhouse.- U. J*. E. 

—The "Yellow Daisy” is Rudbeckia speciosa; the other 

is the Winter Gladiolus (8chlsostylis coccinea).- Wood- 

hurst.— Impatiens glandulifera. We do not care for It 
There are many more beautiful things to plant in a wood 
than this—eay the Swamp Lily (L. superbum), Daffodils, 

Primroses, and so forth. Sow seed in spring.- A. Davie. 

—Your Orchid is Epidendrum falcatum, generally known 

under the name of E. Parkinsonianum.- F. W. W. — 

Oratsgus orientalis var. sanguinea.- L. R.— 1, Aster 

Novn-Anglhe; 2, A. elegans ; 3, A. l®vis; 4, A. Novi-Belgi 

Hlarpur-Crewe) ; 6, Helian thus decape talus.- B. A. L., 

Wallingford. —1, Not recognised, specimen too poor; 2, 

Adlan turn Bausei; 3, A. cuneatum.- G. G. —Service-tree 

rus Morbus). We have printed your query under the 
ood ” department 

Names of fruits.—^7. W. Ducker.—l, King of the 
Pippins; 2, Probablv small Cellini; 3, Too poor to 
recognise. Your fruits were very troublesome to name, ss 

they were so misshapen.- Lois Falkner.— 2, Lemon 

Pippin ; 4, Feam’s Pippin ; 5, Wellington ; 0, Pear Beanrl 

Bose.- Rev. Peake, Banton.—\, Mfcre de Manage ; 2, 

Golden Spire ; 3, Cox's Orange Pippin ; 4, Lady Henniker ; 
6, King of the Pippins; 0, Fearn’s Pippin.—Mr*. F. 

Sanders.— Mbre de Manage.- Rev. F. Carle.— 1, Golden 

Spire; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, Norfolk Beaufln (or Beefing); 

4, Han well Souring.- S. B. B .—The Apple is Golden 

Spire ; the Pear, Louise Bonne of Jersey.- J. T. W.— 

Duchess’ Favourite.- Mrs. James MaekelL—l, Yellow 

Ingestrie; 2, Worcester Peannain; 3, Warner’s King: 
4 and 6, Louise Bonne of Jersey (the fruits may look 
different, but are unquestionably of the same variety) ; 0, 

Easter Beurr6.- a. D. B.—\, Small Cox’s Pomona: 2, 

Keswick Oodlin ; 8, Cellini; 4, Probably Duchess of Olden- 

burgh ; 6, Too poor to name.- Mrs. Dixon.— The large 

Apple is Warner’s King ; the Pear, Beurr6 Clatrgeau.- 

Mrs. Payne.— Apple Calville Rouge.- J. P. C.— Cellini. 

- L. Offer.— 1, Queen Caroline; 2, Baumann’s Red 

Winter Reinette.- Legge Poultry.— Bess Pool- R C. 

—1, Stirling Castle; 2.( Wellington; 8, Belie Dubois; 

4, Queen Caroline.- Mrs. Owen.—I, Gkra Moroeau ; 

2, Smashed.- Fresh Fields. —Not recognised, probably a 

local variety.- R. L. N .—Pear Uvedale’s St. Germain. 

- G. H. Trim.—Venn : 1, Beurre Hardy; 2, Uvedale’s 

8fc» Germain; 8, Vicar of Wiukfield; 4, Glou Moroeau; 

5, Verulam. Apples: 1, Tom Putt; 2, Beauty of Hants; 
8, Royal Russet; 4, Stunner Pippin; 5, Rouodway Mag¬ 
num Bonum. 


TO OORRRSFONDRNTB. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ms 
de net asmeer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert querist 
that do not contain the name amd address of sender 
An Old Gardener .—Apply to some local nurseryman— 
say Messrs. Smith and Sons, Aberdeen. We should not 

think the plant would be expensive.- E. GoodaU .—We 

know of no book on the subject, but we will give you full 

K Jculara about Gloxinias after flowering In our next 

e.- Pompons .—We cannot find the name of the Arm 

named in the directory, but that is not conclusive; it 
may still be in existence. You may get a suitable lamp 
In your own town, or, at anyrate, in Belfast. The National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Catalogue may be obtained from 
the secretary, Mr. Dean. Ranelagh-road, Ealing, London. 



U8EFUL NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 

All arrangements for wintering hives should 
be completed this month. In frame-hives the 
oombs should be placed 1$ inches from centre to 
centre, and those not well covered by Bees on 
both sides removed, and the size of the hive 
contracted by means of the division boards. A 
strong stock will cover eight frames of combs. 
Entrances of hives may be opened to their full 
extent when there is no longer any danger of 
robbing. Dampness must bo guarded against, 
as it is one of the worst enemies to Bees. 
The dampness of the weather may be kept out 
by suitable protection, but it is generally the 
moisture caused by the condensation of the 
breath of the Bees that does the mischief ; still, 
the coverings of the frames should be so arranged 
that there shall be no possibility of draught 
through the hives or loss of heat. Not less than 
three thicknesses of quilting should be used, and 
in cold weather an extra thickness should be put 
over the frames. A sheet of brown paper adds 
greatly to the warmth of the hive, if placed on 
top of the quilts. A piece of camphor placed 
upon the floor board at the back of tne hive will 
tend to ward off disease. 

Packing and removing hives. —In moving 
hives of Rees at this season great care must be 
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exercised, as, being provisioned for winter, there 
is some risk that the weight of combe may cause 
them to break away from the hive. The admis¬ 
sion of plenty of air is also an important point, 
as oftentimes the excitement and commotion of 
the Bees on being removed is so great that the 
internal temperature of the hive is much 
increased, rendering new combs unsafe for 
travelling. Straw skeps may be inverted and 
placed in cheese-boxes, having some coarse hay 
in the bottom to present jarnng. Open canvas 
or sacking may be tied over to confine the Bees, 
while allowing abundance of ventilation. The 
combe can be kept steady and firm by means of 
wedges of newspaper or draper’s tissue being 
placed between them, or if a few days before 
removal two or three sharp pointed sticks be 
passed through the sides of tne skep so as to 
pierce each comb, greatly increased firmness of 
the oombs will be secured. There is not so 
much risk of combs beooming detached from 
the skep in cool weather, when skeps contain¬ 
ing old, tough oombs having sticks passed 
through them, may be removed with safety 
if the entrance and feeding hole be covered 
with perforated zinc, and they be secured by a 
cord to the floor-board. In preparing frame 
hives for travelling, the frames should be firmly 
fixed by means of notched slips of wood nailed 
to the floor-board, and the Bees enclosed in the 
hive by perforated zinc being fixed over the 
entrance, and also over the tops of the frames in 
place of the quilts, it being so placed as to 
allow the Bees to pass freely between it and 
the tops of the frames. 

The wax-moth. —Weak stocks of Bees and 
hives kept in Bee-houses suffer most from the 
depredations of these pests. On the moth 
gaining admittance to a nive it deposits eggs in 
Urge numbers in cracks and crevices. The 
larvae, upon hatching from the eggs, feed upon 
wax, pollen, and brood, and spin a silky film as 
they work their way through the combs. In 
about three weeks they attain their full growth, 
and in due time emerge from their cocoons per¬ 
fect moths. Their presence in a hive is indi¬ 
cated by fragments of wax, mixed with black 
specks, being found on the floor-board. They 
sometimes become so numerous in a hive, ana 
oommit such extensive ravages, as to force the 
Bees to desert it. The Larvae are mostly found be¬ 
tween the edges of the skep and the floor¬ 
board, and on the tops of the frames, under the 
quilt. 

Housing hives in winter.— A curious method 
of housing straw skeps in winter is recommended 
by an old writer on Bee-keeping. He says: 
“ The best place for Bees in winter is a dry, 
cold, and dark room or outhouse. Put your 
Bees there the last week in November, and let 
them sleep quietly till the flowers begin to come 
out at the end of February. Set tne bottom 
board slanting, that all the wet may run out at 
the door; or, still better, hang the hives in a 
coarse cloth. This will let in the air and let out 
the moisture. In the spring you will find the 
Bees kept in this way much stronger as well as 
heavier than any you leave on their summer 
stands. If you have no such room or outhouse, 
at least keep the sun away from them, or put 
them on the north side of your houee if the 
place is dry.” S. S. G. 


LAW. 

Labourers' allotments (R. J. A—Farm 
labourers wishing to obtain allotments in accord¬ 
ance with the Allotments Act, 1887, must apply 
to the sanitary authority by requisition. In 
rural unions the rural sanitary authority is the 
body to whom the request must be made. The 
requisition must be iu writing, and must be 
signed by not lees than six persons, who shall 
be either registered Parliamentary electors or 
ratepayers, resident in the parish in which the 
Act is required to be put in force. The Allot¬ 
ments Act, however, does not require that the 
authority shall take proceedings under the 
statute, except in cases where it appears that 
there is a demand for allotments from the 
labouring classes of the parish, and that such 
allotments cannot be obtained by private 
arrangement in the ordinary way at reasonable 
rents. So that before a formal requisition is 
made to the sanitary authority to provide 
allotments, the labourers in any particular 


parish should first try to obtain allotment hold¬ 
ings from the landowners in that parish, and 
then in case of failure they should apply in 
writing to the authority, asking them to pro¬ 
vide land for allotments, and should set out in 
their requisition that they have endeavoured to 
obtain such land in the ordinary manner, but 
have failed. _ 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Fattening Rabbits (Novice ).—Provided 
your Rabbits are healthy and in fair condition, 
there is no need to resort to any other method 
in preparing them for table than to give them 
as much Oats, Carrots, hay, and green food as 
they will consume. Rabbits appear to relish 
their food most when given in small quantities, 
and often it is, therefore, best to feed those fatten¬ 
ing three or even four times a day. When fed 
only twice a day a larger quantity of food must 
be given each time, which is too often wasted. 
The feeding-trough should be cleared of all 
remains of the former meal before being supplied 
with fresh food. A good plan to prevent the 
Rabbits scratching out the dry food from the 
trough is to have a swinging board in front, 
which they push inwards with their heads when 
they feed, and which flaps against the front of 
the trough upon the head being withdrawn. 
Keep your Rabbits warm, and the hutches dry, 
with plenty of ventilation, when about a month’s 
feeding, as directed, will make them thoroughly 
fat. Rabbits are in the greatest perfection 
from about three months to seven months old. 
Nibbling at small branches and twigs pruned 
from fruit-trees is excellent amusement for 
Rabbits, and keeps them in health. 


FLOWHR SHOWS AND SOOIHTXBS. 

National Chrysanthemum Society. 

—A concert in connection with the above society 
is to take place in the Pillar Hall, Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet-street, E.C., on Thursday, October 
29th, at 7 o’clock in the evening. The proceeds 
of the concert are to be handed over to the 
Jubilee fund, which all lovers of the Chrysan¬ 
themum are asked to augment. The musical 
arrangements are in the hands of Mr. G. 
Walker, bandmaster to the Honourable Artillery 
Company. 

Lambeth sad Southwark Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society will hold its annual show on November 
2nd and 3rd next. 


FOOD FROM QARDHN, ORCHARD, 
AND FXHLD. 

Brewing 1 ( W. A . S .).—We cannot possibly 
tell you the cause of your beer not being bright 
and clear without further information. You 
can make it perhaps of a better colour by putting 
an ounce of brown sugar into a clean saucepan. 
8et it on the stove, and let it boil until of a dark 
brown. It must not burn, or it will give the 
beer a burnt taste. When this is quite a dark 
brown, pour into the saucepan some of the beer, 
let it stand on the stove until the sugar is quite 
dissolved, and when quite cold, strain it through 
muslin into the beer, if possible. Give it a good 
stir up, and if not dark enough repeat the procesr. 
To make 27 gallons of beer, use 3 Dushels 
of malt and 2 lb. of Hops, and 1 pint of good 
strong fresh yeast. More Hops can be used if a 
good bitter beer is not objected to, the pale 
malt is best for ale, the darker for beer. If 
fresh, it must, after each grain is crushed, be 
exposed to a current of air for three days. If 
ola it must be crushed one day and used the 
next. Put the crushed malt into a clean tub, 
and pour over it 3 gallons of boiled water, just 
as hot as you can bear your little finger in for a 
minute, stirring up the malt well. Let this 
stand until the next day, then draw or strain off. 
Into another clean tub pour 4 gallons of boiling 
water. When this cools let a second person pour 
in the malt, while another stirs it briskly as it 
is put in. This must be drawn off in an hour 
ana a half, and a third 4 gallons of boiling 
water cooled, the malt stirred in and drawn off 
in one hour. All this material must be at once put 
into a very clean copper with sufficient water to 
make up the 27 gallons, with the Hops, and an 
extra 2 gallons at least must be allowed, as the 
beer mnst boil quite one hour and a half, then be 
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strained carefully into a clean tub. When cool, or 
not more than as warm as new milk, pour in a pint 
of good strong yeast, stir well, cover it up with 
blankets to help the fermentation ; the next day 
if there is a thick froth on top skim it off. 
Cover it again, and look the second and possibly 
the third day, skimming it clear each day. 
When the top of the beer is quite clear strain off 
carefully into casks that have been rinsed out 
with boiling water. Loave open the bung-hole 
to allow the fermentation to cease, putting a 
vessel underneath the barrel and filhng up the 
casks from the overflow. After being attended 
to in this way for two days the casks must be 
bunged tight, a vent-peg being put in near the 
bung, and left in the usual way. B. 

To pickle Onions ( W. A. S. j.— ' Take off 
the outer skin from as many small Onions as you 
wish to pickle, putting them as you peel them 
into salt water to keep them of good colour unt,l 
all are ready for the ruckling bottles. Put the 
vinegar on to boil, allowing for each quart i oz 
of whole black Pepper, * oz. ofAllspicei and a 
corner cut off a Nutmeg. Let these boil for ten 
minutes. Dry the Onions on a cloth, and put 
in wide-mouthed glass jars which you have made 
hot by standing them on the rack over the 
kitchener. Fill each bott e up to the neck * ith 
the Onions ; fill each bottle quite full with the 
boiling vinegar, putting a few of the »P lce ® in 
each bottle. Cover the next day with wet bladder 
and keep in a cool dark place. They are ready 
for use in ten days.—B. 

if»^7 —Making Parsnip-wine. — Will someone 
kindly Rive mo a recipe for making Parsnip-wme ?—Francf. 


BULBS. BULBS. BULBS. 

T»HE following selections will be found the 
J- cheapest and best All are good and sound, ond guaran¬ 
teed to give every satisfaction, or money returned. ... 
CHRISTMAS BLOOM-Th. Jollbwta,' 


.wd._.pioDdid 


offered for the money. 

Catalog of Choice Bulba at low prices, poet free. 

0. RmrTJNQ, Bulb Merchant, Winshtield. Hants. 


flHEAP OFFER OF LILIUM HARRISI.— 

\J True Bermuda pure white Lily, for winter blooming 
Good bulbs, toproduce 3 to 5 flo werseaoh.Worl s. 4i-.12 
for 2s. 3d.: or 25 for 4s., oamage paid.—0. SHILLING, Bulb 
Importer, Winch field, Hants. 


import er, wmcnnna, __ 

TRiDKS, SHRUBS, FRUIT-TREES, Sc.— 

i- Writ, for F.umfttes *nd 0.u:<xm«- Can Kira rplendid 
value.—C SHILLING, Nur seryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

PALMS! PALMS!! —For table and room 

T decoration. Fine plants, in variety, 3 for Is.; 6 for 2s.; 
or 3s. 9d. per dozen, carriage paid; carefully packed.—<J. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winohfleid. Hants. _ 

PRIMULA OBCONICA, the tine perpetual - 

1 blooming varioty. strong plants, per dozen. Is. 9d., free. 
_^C, SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winohfleid. Hapts. _ 

“ ’ Fine plants for single pots 


—4 J. BtllUUiriU, aureeijinwi, r. Iiimmoi... 

rUNERARIAS.—Fine plants for 
\J in splendid mixture of colours. Is. 3d. i 
_n ftMIT.l TVn Vnr 


__ 0 __ pol_, 

v/ in splendid mixture oi colours, is. ou. per dozen ‘.25 for 
2s. 3d., carriage paid.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch 
field, Hants 


1, Hants _____ 

ASSORTED PLANTS for table and room 

U decoration, including Palms, Arallas, Asparagus. Ac., and 
6 ornamental Japanese pots to plant them in. carefully packed 
and carriage free for 3s. 9d.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Wiochfleld. Hants. _ _ 


Winchfleld, Hants. ___ 

flARNAtlONS Foil WINTER BLOOM.— 

U Marguerite ond Tree variety s mixed, potted up now will 
Moon, »,I 


QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (a Speciality).- 

O iArge. strong runner, from young and fertile rtock on^, 

^'Sd" peMOO*J^)WesfpaxU)ns!'ani Competjto ^d 
A ilqth« TarieUes equally cheap and truly named.-HEAD. 

S^ciAL^ttEA.P OFFER.—Wallflowers and 

S l 3dT Per 100. Double German Walls 

a M Sr do*. All splendid plants. 

NQRFXlLK, WUburton. Ely, Cambs : 


Free.—JOtiW ... - •—- : -- 

IS 3d the L0L\ FREE.—12 Uineranas, 6 

^. ^ e M-l!klofi. Fieri... Broughton, atnt. . 


AND PINItp 

2 s?& -&SS 

s'rect, Manchester. 


mcnester._____ — 7rr - 

SSp^^Jamahl' B^iSk, JBttooM Maher °Holtm*', 

Lams, rnneesa A nd election of splendid 

AlSfc FRa4k H AgW ; *7^' 
r \RGE Snowdrop Bulb*, 100, Is. 9d. ; 1,000, 

L Pallodils 100. Is. Od-: 1.000.10s. Large Yel'ow Pnm- 

tL !. ; "e D 100t <r"-T. HARRISON. F-IW. Krnle_l 


I> u T O "XS. B TT Xa B 8 - 

GREAT HALES EVERY DAY (Saturdays kxceptkd). 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

1Y1 RET/L by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 A 68, Cheapside, E.C., at 12 o'clock EACH DAY, large 
consignments of Hyacinths. Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and 
other bulb* direct from Holland, lotted to ^ 

small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots Packed 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for 12 sales.-Auction Rooms and 
Offices, 67 4 68. Choapside. London. E.O 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS I 

3A ffi!?^^To!u?T D AAl ££*£§.■ * 

MR. J- C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

DLL at his Great Rooms, 38. King-street, Coyont-garden, 

and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
rr_ii_a 4L» vvAaelbU AAndilinvi Oil T1CW IUOnUBg 


ana ower buiub, arriving 
Holland in the finest possible condition. 
of sale a, and Catalogues had. 


TIAFFODILS HORSEFIELDI, 500 fine bulbs~ 

dJ guaranteed true to name, 2s. for 1?, or 14s per 100. 
THOa. 8IMP8QN, Pleasant Mount, Rhodes, nr. Manchester. 


i nua. Piarauii, a ictkwuw * - - - _ 

PHEASANT-EYE NARCISSUS, genuine 

L bulbs, 3s bushel; 5s. two bushels. Double White Nar¬ 
cissus 7 a bushel. Mm. Sinkins Carnations, Is., large clump. 
rKhg-CARTEE 2 0. Windmill-street, Grave send. 

n RESTED LADY FERNS, 15s. per 100, 

strong. Also other sorts cheap.—WM. F. A8KEW, 


— strong, uwu --. -- 

Borrowdslo Hotel, Keswick. 


ttorrowcuie xxoiei, ___— 

WHtTl'P^OlTTES, 63. 6<i. ; pink, 4a. ; red, 

VV 3a 6d. : Hepaticas, grand: Aiiriculas, 1 a 9d. do*. 30 dbl. 
B. Williams, Is . 9d., froe.—M r. 1-.ANK, Byaen ha m, Belfast.^ 

fVAFFODILS. — Princeps, beautiful flower, 

JJ Golden Trumpet, very fineblooming bulb*, Irish grown. 
Free, prepaid, 3s 6d 100 -HENRY MQ38. Bomvin-Ossory. 


2i. per dozen, froo.—0. 

Hants. _ __ __—,- 

PAGNATIONS.—Splendid strain, unbloomeo 

\J seedlings large plants; some fine novelties will be found 
in these. Strong transplanted plants, Is 6d. dozen, freo 
Old Crimson Clovo Carnation, true, fiwn layors, 6 for Is. 9<L. 
free.—O. SHI LLING. Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 

** ‘ TJ 75 1 —Have an 

i at the follow¬ 
ing low prices: 25, in 25 kinds, w.; urn a xinds. 4s. 6d ; 12. 
in 6 kinds, 3 a 9d.; or 12 in splendid mixture, not named. 
3s. 6d., carriage paid and packing free. Everyone jshould 
plant some of these.—0. 8HILLING, 
field. Hants. 


rcc. everyone snouiu 
, Nurseryman, Winoh- 


fie ld. Hants. ____,- 

A SPARAGUS SPHRENGERI.—Grand new 

A Asparagus for poU, nearly hardy splendid for cutting, 
-—. i atmnif nl&ntA 1 a 3d. each, free by post.— 


q^HILLiyCb Nurseryman, Wi nohfleid. Hants 


LLINO, Nurseryman, »vincnneiu, n»uu». 

HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

SHRUBS, in variety, selected for pots and window- 
boxes, carefully packed and carriage mid. for 2s. M.; 25 for 
4^ «kl —O. RHiLLTNG. Nurseryman. Winchfleld. Hants. 


12 


S TRAWBERRY PLANT!*. 

in 4 of the very best kinds grown • 

late varieties, carriage paid. 3 a 6<L ; or 50, in 4 varieties, for 
5 K HTT~t.ING~ Nurs er yman, Winchfleld, Hants. _ 


-lOOstron _. 

; early, medium, and 



per doz. ; larger, 2s. 6d. per d__ 
OinerariaA grand dwarf strain, Is. 3d. doz. _Free for 
r^Sv^ORANE k CLARKF- Hillside Nursery. March. Cambs. 


PH01CE BORDER CARNATIONb. — Miss 

\J Audrey CampbeU. large yellow, Duke of Orleans, im¬ 
mense ytllow, tinged buff, Mrs Muir, fine white, Mrs ^Ue, 
yellow edged and striped enmson be. Ac. 1% 

■hove ii M 6 for 2s. 6d. Free for cosh, weu-roowa 
hSera’.-ORANE k CLARK. Hillside Nursery,March.Cambs. 
TWELVE PINKS.—Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, 

1 Alice Lee, Sr.owflake, Magnum Bor um. Mrs PcWifer, 
John BaU. Modesty. Mm. Welsh. Mrs. Lakin. Eaily Rose. 
and Ernest Lodhams. strong plants, 2s. , car. free. 

.1 I.ANGFORD. Florist, Witbington. Manchester. 


J T.ANGFORD. Florist, vriunngiun. . -. 

CARNATIONS.-Twelve. 58., including Hayes 
U Scarlet, Corunna, Rose Celestial. R. Hol ®» 

Other new varieties. Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Lilies, Violas, 

BulS,Bhrubs. Lists—HOPKINS.^orirtJIerAKiiutKfoni. 


oee r oots, 1W. f . tree — .■ ---—- 

T)1>^ES.—Splendid dwarfs, 53. per doz. ; do*. 

Ib ,w» r 100 for cwh VI lth order. Purchasers selsotion rrem 
f 5? oil Varieties. Numerous testimonials.— Apply to 

F tANK HARN ETT, Rose Grower, Boar* tod. Maidstone*:_ 

TS/rAfCHLESS~ZbNALS (Pearson’s) : Nvdia, 
JVL p 0 irier, Lady Chesterfield. Lord Derby. Ladv Cauda- 
ij np u» r pa Mrs Miller. Aud four others ©Qiislly 

^ » to DWb”V fsa«v.r,6.1. O P, arson. 1834 
f 4.1' Miss Floss (double peocb). Colosms, and Double 
Life 2?. dr 1 eatih ttbore. WnUnM. lor 3a All 
f r ^e _H ENRY b CO., near Ameraham. Bucks. _ 

p'YOliR’S ROSES (St. Alban.).-See advt. 
it iMt *«k. 6 H P. a 6 sorta 3e. 9<l . froo. Lull Irei. 
Hundreds to select from , es. 9d. doz. -__—- - 

tt’xolETS.—C zar, Marie Louibp, 24, Is. 4a. ; 

V double red 15 Is Yellow Pansies. 20, 1 a Physaiis 

(Wlntor'cbenli ft ft '» • 

K ATE. Harley Park, Callan. Ireland^ 


Wincnueia , Han ts.___ 

XzaLET“INDICA and CAMELLIAS.—A 

xi. magnificent lot of plants, all well sot with buds, carefully 
packed and carriage free, at following pricx* :one plant, 2s 4d; 
two 4s M : 3. 6- «d : or # for 11a 6d.-C. SHIIjLING, 

Nnrservman. Winrhfl«‘in.. Hants. ___ 

95 "per CEHT. SAVED 1 

THe best Hyacinths the world 
produces at > 

25id. each. 


V aTK. Harlev Pnrk, CaUan. lreiancL- — — 

mROPaOLUM SPEUIOSUM, crimson High- 

1 land climber (radnnal direction.), 4 la 

SSSi C Sw g Co P MSrr. lfie. id.. 7 free.-KATE. 

TTiarlev Park. Callao, Ireland. _--— 

---- ~~~ cheap. GatA- 

», rare, hardy, 20, 

Is 3d T Montbretias, scarlet, orange, w, **T ; . 1 ? a ^ ur 1 ^ r JJ r ': 

free.—KATE.' 

Harley Park. C»lian. Ireland 


“TOVELY BLUE FORGET-ME-NOTS 

ii largest and earliest, ‘‘ DIS8ITIFLORA "' si 
*• ALPESTRIS." Strong plants, 3s. per 100.—8. KILLIGL., 
Hart fi eld. Tunbridge Wells. __ 

o LOIRE PE KANOV.—The beet pure white 

vJ and free-flowering Clove Carnation on earth. Strong, 
well-rooted plants. 6 for 2a: 12 for 3s Carnage paid. 
ADAMS, Florist, Ilkeston. Trade sup plied._ 

THE WINDSOR, ETON, & DISTRICT CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM OR HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
FIFTH ANNUAL SHOW 

Will be held »t the ALBERT INSTITUTE, WINDSOR 
Thursday and Friday, the 5th and 6th No vember, 1896. 
For^fcohetUilet apply to-HERBERT FINCH, Uon. 8ec„ 

H ank House, Eton. ___ 

DETROLEUM.—Specially refined for private 

L roniHsiv^a A brilliant illuminant, inodorous, and quite 
frSmiWW 43. tfUlon.. 

arrisge paid. Maker to the Queen and Prince of W ales. 
VNDREW POTTF.R. Oil Importer. Wolverhampton. 


Before buying elsewhere, 
send for our CATA¬ 
LOGUE (raw), 
and compare 
prices. 


r EXPECTED 

FAMINE 

HYACINTHS. 

To avoid disappointment 

ORDER AT ONCE. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, 

x- V/ Guaranteed first eixe, 10 6 per 100. 

O/MICHAEL RAINS & CO., 

' 34 t Mansell Street, Aldoate, London, E. 

And The Nuntrue, Haarlem, Holland. 


Vavv canvas, purenasea irom uiureiiuubue,-- 

for airte, waggons, and machinery, at 35e. Per 

,ble for covers for buildings at 12 a per owtk— From H. J. 

rjASSO N. Go v ernment Contractor. Rye. __ 

XTEEP from DAMP!—I hare some Extra 

IA. strong White Waterproof Rubber Sheet h, 12ft. by 
i2 ft 25a ■ i2 ft by 8 ft.. 20a ; 9 ft by 9 ft., 12a., 7 ft. by 4 ft, 
5a.; 6 ft by 6 ft. 5 a ; 6 ft. by 3 ft, 2s. 6d. ; carriage paid tx> 
any address; cost four times the money—From H. J. 
G ARSON. Government Contractor. Rve ___ 

WATER TANKS (Galvanised), 29 inches high, 
VY 17 inches wide. Hold 25 gallons. Strong handlea 

- -■ ■ --op, wiUiadow watcr^tigbtlid. 


Harley Park. UaUao. -.- - 

s T ? AW ™£ K ^Too^ l i^- v ^ ,g ^ sx 

k) strong runners, 2 a hii. i'-w, • „iJ T , haNNENT, 

Special quotation for quantity.-HbRBEKl J. x, 

Chalk Farm. Norwich - 


UT TO OUR READERS. - In ordering 
gooda firom the»o pages, or in making In¬ 
quiries, readers wUl confer a favour by 
stating that the advertisement was seen in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire 
is to publish the advertisements of trust¬ 
worthy houses only. The name and address 
of the sender of each order should be written 
legibly anA fully. Delay and disappointment 
are sometimes dRe-tosaegiect of this. 

Digitized by GOOQlC 


geo. boyes & CO. 

T30RDER CARNATIONS.— Sturdy, well- 

srsrtfs: x 1 - 

Germania in each do*. Sure to please. ... 

ptlNERARIAS.— Strong plants, finest strains, 

\J brilliant colour*, 1*. 6d. per doz. 

PRIMULAS.—Fine strong plants, best strain, 

JT 1 b. 6d. per doz. 

AU post fret for cash with order only. 

AYLESTONE P ARK, LEIOE8TEB. 

_——■ ■ _ :—, . ii.nnrinTI 


Hold . 

7-inch openiDgat top, wiui a au« “ “ 

Will send one, carnage paid, for 7a. 6d., from 
--^ Contractor. Rye. 


■ ach side. 

Gofct 18 a »Tli! Kim vm.t, V~... 

HY. J. QASSON. Government 


T?LOWER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 6-in., 

L 50 4-in., 59 3-in..packed in case and put on f°*l 
Prioc Id>t fr^ -T PRATT. Barthenwara WorkA PudlRV._ 

iOD Heavy Largo Dark Grey Waterproof 
V* nijOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very warm, 
,vb used by the Army on night duty, out pa^J 
for other pattern a not soiled in any way. Post froe for 3 a Ld. 

from H. J. G AS SON, Ry e. ____;- 

flGHT"W ATE HP ROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

Jj 7 ft wide 2* 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5 b. ; very 

asaypsE 

i-roctor Rye 


Ll* t.-W.LOVFb n^nmio*Hb, 

UOSES—3 Marecbal Niel, 3 Uloirede Di^ 

lb and six qlher gbod Rosea, named, 5s. 6d-, free.-LEW lb 
& SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


trocr- or rvvw __——-- ■ :- 

T?LOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 b in., 50 5-in., 

L 50 4-in.. 50 3-in , packed in case* and f* jr 

r.»«h -H F GODDARD. Pottery. Dennett-mad, Phckham. 

HARDENING INSTRUCTOR. - WotWm 

' T Gardener WANTED (Single) to take charge of a smM 
«?!»rden and nursery in connection with an Agricultural 
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BOSBS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The time for planting Roses is at hand, so at 
once prepare the ground for the reception of 
the plants. Numberless failures in Rose culture 
can most certainly be traced to the soil being 
carelessly prepared, or perhaps not prepared at 
all. The practice too frequently adopted of 
making a small holo in the border wherever 
there happens to be a vacancy and planting 
.herein a Rose-plant is foolish. If this hole 
is well examined after heavy rains have fallen, 
we shall find the soil almost in the condition of 
mud, and the reason for this is not far to seek. 
By digging such a hole and leaving the sur¬ 
rounding soil unmoved, naturally the surplus 
water all drains to the loosened portion, and 
unless the land drainage is perfect, the roots 
of the newly-planted Rose-tree will be found 
almost rotten, caused by this excessive moisture. 
I would therefore urge that fresh ground be 
found for such choice varieties we wish to add 
to our collection, and that this new ground 
should be immediately trenched, and, if neces¬ 
sary, drained. The value of trenched land has 
been most evident after such a drought as we 
have lately experienced. Plants growing on 
such land have flourished marvellously, in spite 
of the drought. The reason for this is evident. 

Trenched land affords a freer root-run, also 
the soil being loose the air and moisture 
can permeate it. On Buch land by keeping 
a loose soil evaporation can be considerably 
checked. 

When trenching I do not believe bringing to 
the surface the crude subsoil. I am quite con¬ 
tent if it never sees the light of day. It 
must be well broken up to admit air, but the 
drainage of the land is considerably assisted. 
The method of trenching that I adopt is termed 

Bastard trenching.— A trench is taken out 
about a yard wide. The top spit is removed 
and the crumbs shovelled out, after which the 
bottom soil is roughly forked up. Manure is 
then placed on this bottom soil, and a second 
trench is commenced. This must, of course, be 
a yard wide. The top spit is turned over into 
the first trench, and the crumbs shovelled on to 
the top. When this is done the first trench 
is finished, and we proceed thus till the 
whole work is accomplished. If a small round 
bed is to be trenched, the best method would be 
to remove the whole of the top soil, and if on 
Grass place the soil on mats. Shovel out the 
crumbs and fork up the bottom. Add the man¬ 
ure and return top soil, mixing with this 
lattor a little burnt garden refuse or wood- 
ashes. Manure from the cow and pig-yard is 
good for Roses, but that from the butcher’s 
slaughter house is better, whilst that from the 
sheep-yard is invaluable. Sewerage soil is also 
a grand fertiliser. I recently saw a good example 
of the value of farm-yard manure at Sir J. Lawes’ 
Rothamsted experimental Btation. A field was 
set apart for experimenting with various manures 
for a Wheat crop. One strip of land manured 
each year with farm-yatd’Tmanure had grown a 
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crop of Wheat for fifty years in succession, and 
the crop this year was equal to any other plot in 
the field. 

If we have only a small garden, I would say 
trench the land now and then, and if possible 
grow your Roses all together. If, however, we 
can choose where to plant Roses, then I would 
say select a piece of meadowland that has been 
used as a sheepfold. This could he tastefully 
laid out and surrounded by some evergreens, 
those on the south and west side, of course, 
being of dwarf growth ; but those on the north 
and south could be of a strong growth, such as 
the Austrian Pines, Spruce, etc. Providing the 
trenching is done at once, the ground will be in 
a nice friable condition by November—the best 
time for planting Roses. Places should be 
marked out where the plants are to go, then a 
hole dug, and the roots of the plant carefully 
spread out after having cut over any jagged 
ends, the whole bed or beds being finally 
mulched with some well-decayed manure. In 
the case of standards and half-standards, these 
should be carefully fastened to a neat stake. 
Poles should also be placed to any kinds that 
are to be trained as pillar-Roees. E. 


OWN-ROOT ROSES. 

It is now a good time to make cuttings of Roses 
that we wish to increase. There are doubtless 
considerable advantages in these own-root Roses, 
the most important being the entiro absence of 
wild suckers which cau^e so much annoyance in 
budded Roses, and which unfortunately often 
choke the variety budded on the wild stock. 
Another point in favour of own roots is their 
comparative safety in winter time. If killed 
down to the ground-line they generally throw 
up strongly from the portion under the ground. 
I personally prefer the seedling Brier, or rather 
plants budded thereon. There is a Boundness 
about the wood of such plants not found in any 
others. However, I would recommend everyone 
to have some own-root plants, and they can be 
bought cheaply at some of our most noted Rose 
growers. If, however, we prefer to raise our 
own, then the cuttings should be put in at once. 
Such classes as the hardy Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, Hybrid Chinese, Gallicas, Damasks, 
etc., strike well now, but the Teas and 
Chinas are best put in frames or handlights 
early in August. The cuttings of the hardy 
Roses should be about 6 inches long, and made 
of fairly ripe wood. Remove all leaves except¬ 
ing the top one. The ground should be rather 
lignt, if not naturally so, and add road-scrapings 
and wood-ashes. Cut down a trench with the 
spade. Put the cuttings in the trench with 
the base resting on sand or old Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. Place the soil up to the cuttings 
so that the ends iust peer out. Tread the 
ground firmly, and commence another row 
about 12 inches apart. If frostlifts the cuttings, 
they must be pushed down at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Theso c uttings are generally ready to 
transplant in the autumn of the following year. 
It is useless to try to strike such delicate 
growers as Xavier Olibo, A. K. Williams, 
Horace Vernet, and the like. They had much 
better be budded. Comet. 


NEW ROSES. 

A LIST of six of the best new Roses was recently 
given by “ P. U.,” and I cannot find any fault 
with the list so far as it goes, but I should like 
to add a few more to the six named. I have 
had ample opportunity of testing the varieties I 
shall mention. I quite agree with “ P. U.” that 
too many so-called new Roses are put into com¬ 
merce each year, and one must needs be cautious 
as to what one buys ; but, on the other hand, if 
we have to wait until new Roses are well 
exhibited at the National Rose Show, we shall, 
to a certain extent, be left in the lurch. I would 
rather recommend that rosarians should pay a 
visit to a grower who makes new Roses a 
speciality, and there see for themselves what 
are the best novelties of the year. Many a Rose 
that is grand for garden decoration will never 
be put up at the National Rose Show for 
the gold medal, for the simple reason that 
this society rather inclines to view Roses from 
the exhibitors’ standpoint. Surely Roses are 
required for other purposes than simply for 
exhibition. Where there is one exhibitor, there 
are fifty who grow Roses for garden decoration 
only. Such splendid garden varieties as 
Viscountess Folkestone, Augustine Guinoisse&u, 
Gustave Regis, Gloire do Margottin, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, etc., would never be awarded tho 
gold medal. They would be condemned as too 
thin. But are wo to discard such varieties for 
that reason? Double Roses are superb in their 
way, but I know from an extensive experience 
that such Roses as I have named are far more 
popular than the stiff, formal exhibition varieties, 
which are, alas! too often of poor, weakly 
growth. I would then add the following eight 
varieties to the six enumerated by “ P. U.” :— 

Mme. Abel Chatenay (H.T.).—A beautiful 
variety of a most pleasing rosy-carmine colour, 
shadea with vermilion ; the carmine colour 
deepening at the base of the petals. The bud is 
a model, and the growth is all that we can 
desire. It is a cross between Victor Verdier 
and Dr. Grill, and certainly appears to be a true 
hybrid. I believe this Rose will be in nearly 
every garden ere long. 

Souvenir du President Carnot (H.T.).— 
Another grand Hybrid Tea of a wondrously 
deep petal. The buds are also elongated after 
the manner of Niphetos. The colour is rosy- 
flesh, shading to ivory-white, as delicate in hue 
as that of Sea Anemones. It will certainly 
become a leading exhibition variety. 

Francis Dcbreuil (H.T.).—This was fully 
described in your issue of August 29th, and I 
can endorse in every way your remarks upon 
this Rose. 

Souvenir de Mme. Eugene Verdier (H.T.). 
—This is a beautifully formed Rose, the outer 
petals being pointed after the style of Marshal 
Niel. The colour is a delicate cream, deepening 
to rich yellow in centre. It comes oi gooa 
parentage—namely, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
crossed with Mme. Chedane Guinoisse&u. 

Clio (H.P.).—I cannot conceive how “ P. U.” 
could omit this grand Rose from his list. I 
admit it is not extra double, but neither can 
Margaret Dickson bo so described. With me 
Clionas been simply lovely, the beautiful shell- 
pink colour shading off to- white, combined 
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with the fine bold form and exquisite hud, 
commends it to all. It is an enormous grower, 
stronger if anything than Margaret Dickson. 
One great peculiarity of this Rose is that it pro¬ 
duces huge panicles, containing sometimes as 
many as forty buds and open blossoms. Of 
course, if desired for exhibition these would need 
to be reduced to two or three. 

Clara Watson (Tea).—This Rose is one of 
the best ever raised by the late Mr. Bennett. 
It is a splendid grower, and has fine large foliage. 
The flower reminds one of a deep-coloured Hon. 
Edith Gifford. 

Charlotte Gillemot (H.T.).—This will pos¬ 
sibly be called the Camellia Rose. Its shape is 
almost identical with that of the old alba-plena 
Camellia, and the colour is a clear ivory-white. 
Altogether firat-rate. 

Mme. Eugene Resal (China).—A fine addi¬ 
tion to the tinted Roses. It is a seedling from 
Mme. L. do Messimy, but is quite distinct from 
that flue variety. The colour is a rich pink, or 
almost red, with a base of orange and yellow. 
The combination of tints is the great charm of 
this Rose. 

All these varieties I can confidently recom¬ 
mend, not so much to the mere exhibitor, 
although moat of them would be suitable for 
exhibition, but to those individuals who admire 
a beautiful Rose from a decorative standpoint. 

W. E. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

NOTES ON CUCUMBER CULTURE. 
Although the Cucumber trade is nothing like 
os lucrative a9 it used to be, in the palmy days 
when no nurseryman thought of selling a 
“ fresh-cut” Cucumber for less than Is., and the 
market price ranged from 10a. to 30s. or more per 
dozen—at any rate, throughout the whole of 
the spring and up to the middle or end of June 
—yet the demand is now very large, and 
experienced growers who are favourably situated 
as regards climate, soil, rent, etc., manage to 
make it a fairly profitable business, even at 
prices ranging from 3s. to 5s. or 6s. per dozen 
only. The enormously increased popularity of 
the Tomato during the last few years has natur¬ 
ally affected the Bale of the “ prickly and green- 
coated Gourd ” to a considerable extent, 
especially in very hot weather, but during the 
early spring, and, again, somewhat curiously, 
towards the autumn, when the weather grows 
cooler, the demand for Tomatoes falls off and 
Cucumbers sell better again. 

One of the principal advantages of Cucumber 
growing, as contrasted with that of Grapes, 
Tomatoes, and other fruits, is the short time 
that elapses between sowing the seed or setting i 
out the plants and the first fruits being cut 
and a return made. A good grower will cutj 
the first “ Cu.’s” in three months, almost to a 
day, from the time of sowing the seed, and 
occasionally earlier; when six weeks old, the 
plants are, or should be, fit to put out, and in 
another six weeks they ought to be carry¬ 
ing fruit of a usable size. A case came under 
my notice recently in which the first cutting in 
two new greenhouses, each 200 feet in length, 
took place in rather less than eight weeks from 
the date of the first bricks being laid. The 
houses were completed in less than three weeks, 
and the plants having been raised in another 
structure, and being forward and strong, were 
set out at once, and in five weeks more the first 
cutting was made, and the fruit sent to market. 
Such quick returns render the orop a favourite 
one with small growers, and those whose capital 
is limited. 

Cucumbers are now very extensively and 
successfully grown in and near Worthing and a 
few other towns on the south coast, chiefly to 
supply the London and other large markets. 
The Worthing growers proceed on much the 
same lines as the London market growers, 
affording the plants abundance of both heat 
and moisture, and giving little or no air, 
except in very hot weather, and on warm, 
still nights in the height of summer. The 
houses devoted to this crop are, however, wider 
and loftier than those usually found near London 
and elsewhere, while a considerably heavier 
compost is also employed. Instead of the light 
turfy material so often made use of, the Btrong 
and almost clayey ferruginous loam or “ brick 
earth,” of the neighbourhood is .embloyed, and 
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the second and third “ spits,” or subsoil, are even 
more frequently used than the surface material. 
This is dug out and roughly mixed with about a 
third of its bulk of nearly fresh stable-manure, 
layer by layer, and after lying together for one 
or two months the whole is turned over and 
thoroughly mixed, a little artificial manure being 
occasionally added at the same time, and the 
compost is then wheeled straight into the houses. 
Two sets of plants are grown in the year, and 
before planting out each batch the whole of the 
soil is wheeled out and replaced by fresh 
material, prepared as above beforehand. This 
is doubtless a chief cause of the wonderfully 
successful results obtained, and fully explains 
the generally acknowledged fact that not more 
than three successive crops of Cucumbers can 
be grown in the same house (the same soil being 
used). The only chance of the plants doing any 
real good in the same soil after the second orop 
at farthest is to water the plants occasionally 
with a solution of sulphate of iron. 

The plants are grown, almost without excep¬ 
tion, in brick pits above 4 feet in width and 
3 feet deep, constructed along each side of the 
house, against the outside walls. A single 4-inch 
hot-water pipe is run along the bottom of each 
pit, this being found to afford quite sufficient 
warmth below the plants, and indeed to produoe 
better results than a greater amount of bottom 
heat. This pipe is usually surrounded and 
covered with brickbats or rough flints, a layer 
of turf-sods or littery manure being laid on 
these, and the pit is then filled up with the 
compost, half or two-thirds at first only, more 
being added by degrees as the plants root out 
and require more material to run in. 

The plants are disposed at about 3 feet apart, 
as a rule rather more than less, as it is found 
that it does not pay to cramp them for room in 
any way. Indeed, the best growers find that 
plenty of space for growth is of such importance 
that they are now building all their new Cucum¬ 
ber houses 20 feet in width instead of 12 feet or 
14 feet, as formerly. The plants are not stopped 
at all until they have made a good growth, and 
the leader has run two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the total distance to the ridge, when the point 
of each is just taken out, but if healthy and well- 
grown the plants will branch out freely from 
the base without any stopping. Of course, when 
the fruits show on the laterals these are stopped 
at one joint beyond in the usual manner, and 
this operation is repeated as often as may be 
necessary throughout the season. As the roots 
I work through on to the surface of the soil in the 
| beds they are covered with an inch or two of 
fresh rich compost, and a sprinkling of good 
guano, or one of the numerous compound artifi¬ 
cial manures now in the market, is also given 
occasionally. 

Heat is provided by means of several rows of 
4-inoh piping, this size being almost universally 
employed in the district, ana the favourite types 
of boiler being the improved form of the hori¬ 
zontal tubular and the “ terminal-end-and-flued” 
saddle, these last doing excellent work when 
properly set, though the tubulars are perhaps 
the more powerfiu, and better suited for long 
ranges of piping. The wide span-roofed houses 
now generally employed are fitted with about 
ten rows of pipes—viz., one in the bottom of 
each of the two brick pits (these ought to be 
“ flows ” if possible), one at the back of the bed 
on each side, near the glass, and just beneath 
the eaves or “ wall plate,” and three more rows 
on each side of the central path or space against 
the inner walls of the brick pits. In the 
narrower (12 feet to 14 feet) structures of the 
same class eight rows instead of ten are usually 
to be found, and in the long lean-to’s, still 
employed to some extent for very early orops, 
ana which run from 12 feet to 15 feet in width, 
about six rows—viz., one under the bed, one 
against the fruit wall, two more (flow and 
return) just outside the pit, and two more at the 
back of the house, usually afford sufficient 
warmth. 

As already stated the houses are cleared out 
and replanted every six months as a rule, the 
favourite months for planting being October or 
November, and April or May, though this varies 
considerably, and in large establishments the 
aim is to have two or three houses always in full 
profit. Under the conditions and treatment 
specified, admirable, and in some cases almost 
wonderful, results are obtained, from ten to 
fifteen dozen of fine large fruit, besides 


“ seconds,” being usually cut from each plant in 
the season of about five months. Failures are 
almost unknown, and one may walk through 
house after house, each from 100 feet to 200 feet 
in length, without finding a weak, much less a 
sickly plant among the lot. The mild and sunny 
climate, with an almost total absence of fogs ana 
smoke, are all in the grower’s favour, and with 
these aids the winter and early spring crops are 
as fine as those produced in the summer, if not 
quite so heavy. B. C. R. 


Salsify and Scorzonera. —It is too 
soon yet to lift these, as healthy roots on good 
ground will grow for some time to come. It is 
not too late to give another good soaking of farm¬ 
yard liquid of good strength to increase the size 
of the roots, as thin, wiry roots possess very 
little flavour. The new Russian Scorzonera is a 
great improvement on the old variety. 

Turnips. —Breadths of Chirk Castle sown 
for a supply during winter will now have grown 
to a good size, ana may be encouraged to be¬ 
come larger by one more broadcast sprinkling 
of guano or fish manure. Later sowings with 
bulbs only the size of Walnuts need frequent 
stirring with the Dutch hoe, as with a fair 
winter these roots will continue to grow till the 
new year, being then most useful, besides 
supplying tender tops. Any full-grown bulbs 
of Golden Ball should be lifted and laid in 
ashes in some convenient corner, as if left in 
the ground, splitting and decay are sure to 
follow. 

Savoy Earliest Of AIL— This is a valu¬ 
able addition where early Savoys are required, 
as the produoe is particularly delicate and 
tender when cooked. The variety named is a 
very compact grower, the heads being oonical, 
the lower leaves resting on the soil. It is a very 

f ood vegetable to follow early or midseason 
’otatoes. I grew it this season, and am so 
pleased with it that in future I intend to grow 
it more largely, doing away with the Green 
Curled. For gardens of limited space where 
vegetables in quantity and of good quality are 
required this Savoy will be found valuable.—S. 

A good autumn Pea.— The value of the 
Ne Plus Ultra for autumn supplies is known by 
most growers who require late Peas. In certain 
localities it is difficult to keep im a good autumn 
supply, as the old favourites fail, being badly 
attacked by insects and mildew. For two seasons 
I have depended upon Autocrat for late supplies. 
In our soil, where most late varieties fail, a good 
autumn variety is a great gain. As Autocrat is 
a splendid cropper, I shall grow it in preference 
to the older Ne Plus Ultra, the newer variety 
being more prolific, dwarfer, and doing well in 
adverse seasons. It is of very robust habit, 
much branched, and only 4 feet high. I am 
much in favour of branched varieties, as they 
usually produoe in pairs, yield longer, and with¬ 
stand drought better. Autocrat is a blue 
wrinkled marrow with a large pod, deep green, 
of nioe shape, similar to Ne Plus Ultra in colour, 
but broader. The quality is first-rate. At this 
date (September 20) I have a very good crop and 
of excellent quality. Last season it was also 
, the plants producing well into October.— 

Spinach for late spring.— Those who 
have hai failures with Spinach sown in the 
ordinary way—that is, in July or August , would 
do well to sow now. Though there is no pro¬ 
duce during the winter, there will be a grand 
supply in March and later when green vegetables 
are scarce. Spinach sown late does not get 
killed by frost, and though slugs may oe 
troublesome, they are readily got rid of by 
dusting the plants with lime, soot, and dry 
wood-ashes in equal proportions. In light soil 
I find it advisable to roll the soil both before 
and after sowing. Sow thinly and do not thin 
till early spring, when the plants may be out 
out for use as soon as large enough. From this 
late sowing during the past four winters I have 
never been without a good supply of Spinach at 
a season it is required. There is no need to sow 
on sheltered borders. The best variety for this 
purpose I have found to be the Round-leaved 
Victoria or Viroflay, which produces very fine 
leaves in the spring, and does not run till well 
into May, when spring-sown Spinach will be 
producing freely.— 8* ft 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

W e give this week several illustrations of the 
Chrysanthemum, as at this season one’s attention 
is drawn to the splendid flowers, both in form 
and colour. The Chrysanthemum family com¬ 
prises annual and perennial species. The 
Annuals are C. carinatum, of which there are 
double white and yellow forms, C. Burrid- 
geanum, and the Crown Daisy (C. coronarium), 
all raised from seed in spring. The Paris Daisy 
(C. frutescens) is a delightful flower, both yellow 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

Its history and progress. 

The approaching Jubilee Festival of this society 
suggests many reflections of a pleasing nature 
to those of its members who have been closely 
identified with its work during the past ten or 
fifteen years. Starting in a small way fifty 
years ago, in what must then have boen con¬ 
sidered as a remote northern suburb of 
the great Metropolis, its progress was slow for 
the first forty vears of its existence compared 
with the rapid strides it has made since it 
adopted its more comprehensive name and wider 
field of operations. 

Even in 1883, the last year that it bore the 
title of the Borough of Hackney Chrysanthemum 


One of the newer " hairy ” Chrysanthemums—Yancr.nson. (See page 492). 


and white forms being amongst the most popular 
of greenhouse plants, and we give illustrations 
also of our two chief native Chrysanthemums— 
the beautiful Ox-eye Daisy (C. Leucanthemum) 
and the Corn Marigold (C. segctum). Both of 
these are too well known to describe, and the 
last-mentioned is cultivated as a garden flower, 
the variety grandiflorum bcinj much finer than 
the species. Want of space in the present 
number prevents more than mere allusion to 
some of the kinds illustrated, as the Chrysan¬ 
themum of our greenhouse demands attention. 
This year the flower is brought conspicuously 
before us, as next week the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society will celebrate its Jubilee Exhi¬ 
bition at the Royal A(^jfia^u^^Wo‘8^i|p^ter. 


Society, although holding its exhibitions then, 
as now, at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, it 
could at the best only be regarded as one of the 
leading local societies, of which there were many. 
As I have already pointed out in my article on 
the N.C.S. which appeared in the “American 
, Chrysanthemum Annual for 1895,” at that time 
there were many important Chrysanthemum 
societies all over the kingdom, some of which 
were holding exhibitions of a high standard of 
excellence, and those persons who advocated 
| the change based their arguments upon the fact 
that the Borough of Hackney, formerly the 
Stoke Newington Society, was the oldest of its 
kind, and had its headquarters in London, and 
that many ominent cultivators in dilTorent parts 
of the country, who would naturally stand aloof 
from joining a local society, no matter how 
important, would hasten to join one that wae 


national in its aim and operations. Strong 
representations were made that the time was 
ripe for some such concern. Often at shows 
disputes would arise on questions of nomen¬ 
clature and classification, and these could only 
be authoritatively decided by the individual 
opinions of the judges at the shows where such 
questions arose. 

These decisions w’ere not always accepted 
with unanimity and the advocates of a National 
Society urged upon the Borough of Hackney 
Chrysanthemum the importance of losing no 
time in adopting the new name. 

The outcome of this agitation was that in the 
early part of 1884 the change was made, and it 
is curious to refer to the schedule of prizes for 
that year, and to find that the total number of 
members at that date was 143, 
and that the society’s annual 
income in the last year of its old 
designation amounted to only a 
trifle more than £232. In those 
days the executive consisted of 
the following gentlemen : Presi¬ 
dent, E. Sanderson ; vice-presi¬ 
dent, R. Ballantine ; treasurer, 
J. Starling; and hon. sec., 
William Holmes. 

I think it was in the following 
year that the scheme for affilia¬ 
tion of local societies was pro¬ 
mulgated, and this has undoubt¬ 
edly been one of the greatest 
sources of the society’s strength 
and widespread influence. 

Some of the old members will 
remember with what congratula- 
tions it was announced that 
15 local horticultural and Chrys¬ 
anthemum societies had respond¬ 
ed to the invitation in the first 
vear, little dreaming of the possi¬ 
bilities that the scheme was des¬ 
tined to unfold. 

In January 1885, the first at¬ 
tempt at holding a late show was 
made, and in September of the 
same year encouragement was 
offered to the admirers of the 
early-floweriDg varieties by the 
inauguration of the September 
exhibition, which has continued 
to be held up to the present time. 

The year 1886 showed that the 
society was now fairly on the road 
to success. New members had 
joined in rather large numbers, 
there being now r a total of 353, 
with a corresponding increase in 
income, which for that year was 
not far short of £600. 

The growth and increase con¬ 
tinued (as it always has done) in 
1887, and the affiliated societies 
numbered thirty-nine, and in 
the following year the society 
organised its first provincial 
show in conjunction with the 
Sheffield and West Riding Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society. It w’as in 
the latter year (1888) that a re¬ 
sponsive echo from beyond the 
sea first reached us, when the 
Victorian Horticultural Society 
applied for affiliation—an ex¬ 
ample that has since been found 
worthy of imitation by other 
Australian, Tasmanian, New 
Zealand, and South African 
societies; and, what is, perhaps, still further 
proof of the esteem in which the parent society, 
as we now call it, is held, by the first German 
Chrysanthemum Society applying this year to 
bo admitted into the happy group. 

At this period the society may be said to have 
passed its first stage, for in 1889 the president, 
Mr. Sanderson, retired. The rules w'ero amended 
and the constitution of the society changed. 
Lord Brooke occupied the post of presi¬ 
dent, which he held for several years, Mr. 
Starling w f as still treasurer, while new offices 
were created—viz., Chairman of Committees, 
Mr. R. Ballantine; Vice-chairman of Com¬ 
mittees, Mr. E. C. Jukes; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. W. Holmes ; and Foreign Corresponding 
Secretary, the writer of this article. 

Passing onward in our necessarily brief 
survey, only a few Words need be devoted to 1890. 
/"ad kin i i itu- 
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The Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum). 


[Japanese Chrysanthemum James Salter. 


Single Chrysanthemum. 


Anemone flowered Chrysanthemum. 
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Flower of the variety Elaine. 


Crown Daley (C. coronariuin). 


Corn Marigold (C. segetum). 


Chrysanthemum tricolor. 


One of the earlier varieties. 


Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum frulesceus). 


The Cottage Pink Chryeanthemum. 


Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum. 
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la that year the N.C.8. organised a special 
festival to celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of the popular flower 
into England, with what 6clat most Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers are well aware. This festival gave 
a direct impulse to the cultivation of the flower, 
for, wide as it had been up to that time, it is 
indisputable that the extent of its culture and 
the number of societies both at home and 
abroad that are concerned with its welfare bear 
no comparison with what obtained previously. 
Distinguished foreigners from various parts of 
the world began to rally round the standard, 
and the society undoubtedly set the example 
for the National Chrysanthemum Societies of 
America, Belgium, and more recently of France. 
The roll of membership for the Centenary Year, 
as it was called, amounted to 616 ordinary 
members and fellows, 22 foreign members, and 
81 affiliated societies. The income for the year 
reached the unprecedented sum of £1,067 4s. 5d., 
including a small balance in hand at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. 

Unfortunately, a melancholy interest attaches 
to this important epoch, for the secretary, 
Mr. Holmes, who had done much to ensure the 
success of the Centenary Festival, died on the 
eve almost of its celebration. 

Mr. Richard Dean was appointed in the place 
of Mr. Holmes, and on him, in a great measure, 
has devolved a large share of the work con¬ 
sequent upon the Jubilee celebration. 

in 1891 the president, Sir Edwin Saunders, 
first took office, and has generously lent his aitl 
to the furtherance of the society’s best interests, 
and much as there remains to bo said concern¬ 
ing the operations and growth of the society 
since Sir Edwin accepted the position, but little 
space now remains at my disposal, and the 
remarks must be of the briefest. 

TheN.C.S. to-day stands on a far higher plane 
than ever. It has held exhibitions of Chrysan¬ 
themums the like of which have never been 
known for quality and extent. It has legislated 
on disputed questions for societies all over the 
world. Its catalogue has been printed in five 
separate editions without counting intervening 
supplements. It is regarded as a final court of 
appeal on every subject connected with the 
flower, for among its members are men who are 
specialists in every branch. One hundred and 
tnirty-five affiliated societies are at present in 
active work under the auspices of the parent 
society, and at our last meeting it was announced 
that the roll amounted to 840 members. 

The Executive are strongly desirous this 
Jubilee Year of Boeing the number reach 1,000, 
and I hope such will be the case. 

C. Harman Payne. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR DECORA¬ 
TIONS. 

Notes on culture and selection. 

A desire to produce extra fine blossoms, 
together with the praiseworthy ambition to 
excel when competing in friendly rivalry, has 
prevented growers from giving as much 
attention to the varieties for decoration as one 
could wish. Each year, as a rule, some hundreds 
of new varieties are distributed by the different 
Chrysanthemum raisers, and among these are 
very beautiful flowers. One may ask the ques¬ 
tion : Why is it we see none of these ? The 
only satisfactory reply that can be given is that 
the bulk of the new sorts are never appreciated 
because they do not fulhl the requirements as 
to size, which standard flowers of to-day are 
expected to possess. This is to bo regretted, 
because from amongst the long list of novelties 
there are sorts of much beauty in colour and 
form. Fortunately, more attention is now being 
given to the exhibition of large Chrysanthemum 
blossoms in vases, and there is little doubt that 
in the near future we may see many of the 
smaller sorts of the kinds which were formedv 
discarded used in this way. Readers 'will 
appreciate the value of blossoms of bright, rich, 
ana decided colours, knowing full well how 
much more effective such flowers would be when 
placed in competition with those lacking colour. 
In this way the exhibitions well illustrate the 
decorative value of the large flowers. These 
vases would be highly valued in the drawing¬ 
room, on the sideboard, or in the hall. Then 
we must not forget the importance of growing a 
batch of plants fo. prowling busies, covered 
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with blossoms for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse and conservatory. These same 
plants should also poo vide an abundance of 
sprays of blossoms for use in dinner-table deco¬ 
rations, small vases, and a host of other 
purposes. Plants grown for this object afford 
the grower much pleasure, and, should he be 
engaged in business during the day, a charming 
ana healthful occupation and recreation are by 
these means provided. By observing a little 
care in the selection there is no reason why 
Chrysanthemums in great variety, both in colour 
and in form, should not be within the reach of 
all who desire them. 


The selection could begin with the early 
sorts, then the semi-early, these flowering during 
October. Follow on with the midseason varie¬ 
ties, which flower during November, completing 
the list with many of the fine sorts which are 
seen in good condition during December and 
early in January. 

To effect such pleasing results would not be 
difficult. Fifty plants for an exhibitor would be 
considered a very small lot, yet with such a 
number the continuous blossoming of seasonable 
sorts would be ensured, and this to extend over 
the period stated above. Exhibitors’ collections, 
as a rule, run into several hundreds, and if the 
same number of plants were grown in a free 
manner the display would indeed be a brilliant 
one. If large plants be desired 


Propagation should be commenced in Novem¬ 
ber and December. Use a compost of good loam 
and leaf-mould in equal proportions, adding 
coarse silver-sand freely. Mix thoroughly before 
using. If there is plenty; of accommodation 
place the cuttings singly in thumb-pots, first 
crocking them w ith care. Another good plan is 
to place four or five cuttings around the edge of 
a 3-inch pot. In such a position they will root 
readily enough. Make the cuttings about 
3 inches long, selecting those making free 
growth some distance from the old stem. Use 
sharp knife, and cut straight across imme¬ 
diately below a joint. After inserting the 
cuttings and labelling each one correctly, the 
pots should be placed in a light frame, or any¬ 
thing to answer the same purpose, one of a tem¬ 
porary character being excellent. This Bhould 
be fixed upon the greenhouse stage, and Cocoa- 
nut-fibre-refuse or ashes placed in the bottom, 
and the pots stood on this. Do not keep the 
frame too close, but rather allow the top end of 
the light to remain always 2 inches or 3 inches 
open. Give water only when the soil is dry, as 
too much moisture will cause the cuttings to 
damp off. Maintain a temperature of 45 legs, 
to 50 degs. As the cuttings become rooted, 
remove them to another frame, where they may 
be gradually inured to more air, until they may 
be fully exposed in the greenhouse. 

If smaller plants be desired, cuttings may be 
propagated during the spring—*.e., March and 
April. Even later some fine plants may be 
ensured, many of the little uudergrowths of 
exhibition plants providing abundance of mate¬ 
rial right on until August. 

The rooted cuttings should be placed in 
separate pots as soon as they are seen to be 
going ahead. Add some well-rotted manure to 
the soil at this time, as this will quickly be 
appreciated. When the young plants are estab¬ 
lished, and have attained to a height of 6 inches, 
pinch out the tip of each shoot. This will cause 
three or four lateral growths to appear. Retain 
the three strongest, and when these are 6 inches 
long, pinch out the point of each shoot, and this 
will cause the plants to break away again. 
This operation may be repeated so long as the 
plants are making satisfactory growth. For the 
November display, it is better for the last 
pinching to be done at the end of June, those for 
a later display being pinched a few weeks 
later. Of course, during this period, the plants 
must be repotted from time to time, choosing a 
pot, when placing them in those in which they 
are to flower, 9 inches or 10 inches in diameter 
for the strongest and those which were propa- 

t ated early. Many of the late-struck pieces will 
ower in 6-inch ana 8-inch pots. Pot finally when 
the plants are ready for the last shift, but not 
before. 

A good compost is made up as follows: Four 
parts nice fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, and 
half a part of manure, prepared as for 
Mushroom-bed. Make a tree use of charcoal 
and silver-fund, and give a 5-inch potful of dis¬ 


solved bones and bone-meal to each bushel of 
the compost. This should be well mixed. 
Crock with great care, covering the crocks with 
pieces of turf or the rougher parts of the mix¬ 
ture. Pot firmly, ramming the soil down the 
side of the plant with a wedge-shaped piece of 
wood. Stake carefully, ana keep the plants 
constantly tied, or many valuable snoots may be 
lost through Btrong winds and accidents. Place 
the plants in an open position outdoors, so that 
they get all the benefit possible from air and 
sun. Never let them suffer for want of water, 
and when they have filled the pots with roots, 
commence giving liquid-manure in weak doses, 
increasing them as the teason advances and the 
buds mature. 

Never give a stronger dose than half an ounce 
of concentrated manure to a gallon of clear 
water. Keep the early and semi-early sorts 
out-of-doors as long as possible, unless frost or 
excessive lain be experienced. By this means 
blossoms of a rich and bright colour will come. 
If placed under glass too soon, and hot and 
sunny weather be toe rule, the blossoms become 
bleached and much of their beauty is lost. The 
first week in October, in ordinary seasons, 
should suit the November sorts, but defer 
placing the later varieties under cover for a 
week or two should weather permit. Always 
ventilate freely, especially so with the very late 
sorts, as this will assist to retard them, and 
keep them in a fresher condition. Fumigate 
with Tobacco-paper periodically, or green-fly 
may become troublesome. On damp and dull, 
sunless days just keep the pipes warm to dispel 
the moisture. A temperature of 45 degs. should 
meet the case admirably. 

Selection. 

Early sorts.— Japanese,: Harvest Home, 
crimson and golden-yellow; Francois Vuiller- 
met, soft rosy-lilac; Mme. Casimir Perier, 
white, tinted and flushed pink; G. Wermig, 
clear rich yellow ; Mme. C. Desgrange, white; 
Mme. Eulalie Morel, deep cense and gold. 
Pompons: Alice Butcher, red and orange; 
Blushing Bride, bright rosy-lilac; Mrs. Culling- 
ford, white. 

Semi-early sorts. — Japanese: Ryecroft 
Glory, golden-yellow, flushed bronze; Roi des 
Prdcoces, deep rich crimson; Comtesse Foucher 
de Cariel, bright orange ; 0. J. Quintus, pink- 
mauve ; William Holmes, crimson; Ambroise 
Thomas, bronzy-red ; Lemon Queen, pretty 
rich yellow; Queen of the Earlies, white; 
Notaire Groz, delicate lilac-mauve; Lady 
Selborne, white; Alfred Salter, lilac-mauve. 
Pompons: Yesuve, bright reddish - crimson ; 
Mme. Albert Colmiche, crimson, tipped golden- 
yellow. 

November varieties .—Japanese: Vi viand 
Morel, deep pink; Mile. Lacroix, white; Mr. 
Chas. E. Shea, bright yellow; W. H. Lincoln, 
yellow ; Bertie Rend&tler, yellow, shaded red ; 
Miss Gorton, cream, tinted rose ; Mrs. Conway, 
soft yellow ; Rosy Morn, soft rosy-pink ; Source 
d’Or, orange-red ; Yellow Source d’Or, deep 
rich yellow ; William Robinson, salmon-orange ; 
William .Seward, deep rich crimson; John 
Shrimpton, bright crimson ; Emily Silsbury, 
white; and Chas. Davis, bronzy - yellow. 
Pompons: William Westlake, golden yellow; 
Mile. Elise Dordan, rose-pink ; Rubra perfects, 
deep rich crimson; Mme. Martha, white; 
Osiris, rosy-pink, edged gold ; Marion, orange, 
very small. 

December and later.— Japanese: Princess 
Blanche, creamy-white; Niveum, white; 
Princess Victoria, white ; Eugene Daillodouze, 
clear rich yellow : Golden Gem, bronze-crimson; 
King of Plumes, deep yellow; L. Canning, 
white; Janette Sheah&n, orange and yellow; 
Mr. Chas. Blick, yellow; Mrs. E. W. Clarke, 
amaranth ; Marie Louise, white; J. Stan- 
borough Dibben, yellow ; Etoile de Lyon, lilac- 
rose ; Violet Rose, rosy-lilac; Lora Brooke, 
bronzy-yellow ; Eda Prass, salmon-pink; and 
W. H. Lincoln, yellow. Pompons: Snowdrop, 
white ; Primrose League, light yellow. 

D. B. Crane. 


Introduction of certain variation (Awoieur). 
—Incurved varieties Baron Hlrech and Brookleigh Gem 
were introduced in 1882, and we think Mrs. John Gardiner 
in 1893. Japanese varieties: G. 0. Bchwabe in 1892, Wilfred 
Marshall and Tim WilMnj 1334 
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SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The large - flowered Chinese Chrysanthemum 
was introduced into Europe by M. Blancard, 
of Marseilles, in 1789. The following year it: 
was introduced into England, but does not 
appear to have been much understood, for there 
is no record extant of its flowering until the 
autumn of 1795. In the following spring it was 
figured in the Botanical Magazine. Further 
importations were made in subsequent years 
until the number amounted to about 
forty-eight distinct sorts. In 1826, Captain 
Bernet, of Toulouse, raised the first seedling, 
being afterwards followed by Isaac Wheeler, of 
Oxford, Messrs. Freestone and Short in Norfolk, 
Webb in the Channel Islands, and, a little later, 
John Salter. Pompons were introduced from 
China in 1846 by Robert Fortune, and for about ^ 
ten or twelve years w’ere almost the most, 
popular section. 

Somewhere about the year 1850 Pompon 
Anemone and early varieties were first heard 
of. It is curious to note that as late as the 


striving for supremacy, while these in their turn 
seem now to have to reckon with growers in the 
Antipodes, who are the latest in tho floral arena, 
but who have distributed some most promising 
kinds—Pride of Madford, Oceana, Australie, and 
a few others which are yearly becoming better 
known. 

The American Chrysanthemum Society was 
founded in 1889, and the French National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society last year, and the number of 
shows advertised in these two countries are 
greatly on the increase. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Unfortunately, these autumn flowers are com¬ 
paratively unknown. The chief characteristics of 
the hardy sorts consist of dwarf habit and bushy 
habit, combined with a wonderful freedom of 
flowering. A mistake is made sometimes in trying 
to grow these sorts in the manner practised for 
those plants grown for large blossoms or for 
exhibition. The hardy varieties should be allowed 
to develop their growth in a free way, avoiding 


Harvest Home, crimson and gold ; M. Dupuis, 
deep yellow’ ; Ambrose Thomas, reddish-bronze ; 
Notaire Gioz, soft mauve-pink ; Mine. Casimir 
Perrier, white, tinted pink ; Ryecroft Glory, 
bronzy-yellow’; and Cottage Pink. 


Chrysanthemums of short growth. 

—The tall growth of many Chrysanthemums that 
are cultivated for large blooms is a serious draw - 
back to growers, more especially to amateurs 
whose glass accommodation is limited. Cutting 
the plants back in May does not entirely correct, 
the evil, for even then tail-habited sorts wdll run 
up to a considerable height before flower-buds 
appear. This cutting-back again lessens tho 
prospect of fine blooms in the autumn. The 
proper thing for those who object to tall plants 
is to make a selection of varieties W’hich aie 
naturally of a dw’arf habit. Happily, this may 
be done and the growers still have satisfactory 
kinds in other respects. I will name a few, but 
before doing so should like to point out that 
the position selected in summer has much to do 
with the comparative height of the plants. For 



A bowl of Chrysanthemum flow ers. From a photograph sent by Mr. D. B. Crone, Highgate. 


time of the Crimean War no standard of perfec¬ 
tion had been set up, although several writers 
had given what they called the properties of the 
flower. Then the specialists set up the Incurved 
type as the most perfect, and many seedling 
raisers between tho years 1860 and 1870 sent out 
vast numbers of varieties of that kind, of which 
a goodly number still survive. 

An important era in the history of the flow’er 
commenced in 1861, when the first Japanese 
varieties were exhibited at South Kensington. 
They had been dispatched from Japan by Mr. 
Robt. Fortune on the occasion of his second 
visit to the East, and he prophesied they would 
cause some little interest ; but for a time they 
were not much admired by the growers of that 
day. 

The Japanese-Anemone section was a later 
development, and subsequently the advent of 
hairy varieties caused some little stir. Fifteen 
or sixteen years ago most of our novelties came 
front M. .Simon Delaux, but aftor holding his 
own for some years this cultivator has seen his 
productions surpassed by those of a rival fellow- 
countryman, M. Ernest Calvat. During the 
pa$t few .years the competition has become very 
keen, English, American, and French growers 
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the practice of disbudding so commonly and 
persistently adopted by those who have, so far, 
failed to understand the peculiarities of the 
early and semi-early sorts—the only ones worth 
planting out in the open. Therefore let the 
buds develop freely, only slightly disbudding 
those sorts which are too crowded. 

Small plants, secured early in the summer and 
planted out in the hardy border about the second 
or third week in May should, under ordinary 
conditions, develop into fine specimens by the 
flowering period of September and October. 
The soil need not be very rich, as the plants 
succeed well in ordinary garden ground. Several 
of the beBt sorts will produce a specimen plant 
carrying from one hundred to hundred and fifty 
charming little blossoms, and all admirably 
suited for all kinds of decorative work, and seen 
to good effect w hen cut in sprays and placed in 
small vases. 

Six dwarf Japanese sortj are Vieomtesse 
d’Avene, rosy-mauve; Lady Fitzwygram, white; 
Ivy Stark, rich orange ; Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, bright orango ; Franyois Vuillermet, soft 
lilac-rose; Mons. Gustave Grunerw'ald, pink ; 
Mine. Desgrange (see cut, page 495). 

Six medium height Japanese varieties arc 


instance, I have met with the variety Louisa 
this year which had run up to a height of Gfeet. 
With me it is barely 3 feet high. I would give 
the plants an open position in the summer, then 
the following selection would range between the 
height of 30 inches and 4 feet to the flower: 
A. H. Fewkes, yellow; Avalanche, white ; 
Beauty of Teignmouth, purple-rose ; Boule d'Oi, 
the new variety, buff ; Commandant Blussett, 
purple-red ; Directeur Tisserand, orange, 
flushed crimson ; G. C. Schwabe, carmine-rose : 
H. L. Sunderbruch, yellow; J. Shrimpton, 
crimson; Louise, blush-white; Mme. Ail. 
Chatin, white ; Mme. Octavie Mirbeau, w’hite, 
edged pink; Mephisto, red and buff; M. Ch. 
Molin, bronze ; M. G. Biron, crimson ; M. Chenon 
de Leche, old rose : Mrs. E. F. TratTord, bronzj - 

? ink ; Phoebus, yellow ; Mutual Friend, w’hite ; 

resident Armand, crimson and gold ; Richard 
Dean, chestnut-crimson ; Reine d’Angleterre, 
rose ; Souvenir de Petite Amie, white; W. H. 
Lincoln, yellow’; W. Tricker, rose.— H. 6 uol 
smith. 

Early Chrysanthemum Lemon 
Queen. —Thi3 isone of the newer introductions, 
and was raised by Mr. W. Piercoy, of Forest- 
hill, S E. Tho flowers are highly valued for 
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decorations, the secret of obtaining really useful 
ilowers being to let the plant grow without dis¬ 
budding. The colour is deep, rich yellow, the 
florets narrow, and slightly twisted. For button¬ 
holes, bouquets, <*pergnes, and similar work the 
sprays of this charming variety are highly 
esteemed. It is a good outdoor plant, the growtn 
being bushy.—D. B. C. 


HAIRY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums with hair-like appendages, or 
hairy varieties as described by some growers, are 
increasing in number each year, raisers from 
all parts of the world sending out novelties. 
Some of the best kinds have attained to 
distinction in the ordinary Japanese classes, 
notably Hairy Wonder, a remarkable variety. 
Then, too, classes for this type of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum are provided in the schedule of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on the 
occasion of their November show. Although 
the competition so far has not resulted in any¬ 
thing very gratifying, there is little doubt that 
as they become better known they will be more 
appreciated. Ever since the introduction of 
the white Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, an interest in 
the hairy sorts has been taken by a few, but 
now, with the large increase of new sorts, there 
is no reason why they should not become more 
ular. 

ANCANSON, the distinct variety illustrated 
on page 487, is one of the more recent 
introductions. The flowers are of good size, 
somewhat resembling those of the well-known 
\ariety Louis Boehmer, and described as rose- 
pink. The hirsute appendages are well defined. 
This variety is of easy culture, and crown-buds 
should be secured. D. B. Crane. 


Twelve good white Chrysanthe¬ 
mums (Archie Ley ).—You could not well do 
better than obtain the following sorts : Souvenir 
de Petite Amie, Emily Silsbury (one of the very 
best), Avalanche, Miss Elsie Teichmann, J. W. 
Moorman, Mrs. Richard Jones, Kentish White, 
Mme. Carnot, Niveum, Mine. C. Molin, Mutual 
Friend, and Mile. Th4r6se Rey. Although some 
of the above are not as dwarf as you may desire, 
yet, so far as regards height in comparison with 
many others, they shomd meet your require¬ 
ments. 

Sizes of Chrysanthemum exhibi 
tion boards (Clevedon ).—The rule regarding 
the size of boards for incurved blooms should be 
for twelve blooms 24 inches long and 18 inches 
wide, with holes 6 inches apart from centre to 
centre, to stand 6 inches high at back, and 3 inches 
in front. Two “twelve boards” may be used 
for twenty-four blooms, the six stands to be 
18 inches deep and 12 inches wide. Stands for 
twelve Japanese blooms to bo 28 inches long and 
21 inches wide, the holes 7 inches apart from 
centre to centre. Stands for six blooms 14 inches 
wide and 21 inches deep, the height at back to 
bo 7 inches, and 4 inches in front. All stands 
should be painted green. The above size of the 
Japanese stands is to be adopted for the first 
time this season at the meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, although until this 
year all stands were made of the size as laid 
down for incurved flowers, and this is likely to 
remain so for all stands at local shows for some 
time to come. 

The Chrysanthemum Society of 
America desire to offer a special prize of a 
gold medal to the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, to be competed for at the forthcoming 
Jubilee meeting. In the event of its accept¬ 
ance, this American medal, which is of the value 
of £3, is to bo awarded to the best twelve com¬ 
mercial blooms, one variety from any source. 
To bo considered from an American point of 
view—viz., exhibited in a vase (to be provided 
by the exhibitor), with not less than 18 inches 
of stem, of a pleasing colour, with size and sub¬ 
stance also to be considered. Further particulars 
can be obtained of Mr. R. Dean, Hon. Sec. 
N.C.S. 


Citrus triptera is a remarkable and 
beautiful shrub, worthy of a place in the 
choicest collection. Its leaves are of a light 
g-een and almost persistent ; the bark of the 
Bhoots, too, is of a deep green colour, and the 
flowers are produced singly along thb shoots, the 
bark of which makes'-an admirable*foil, as the 
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leaves are but thinly borne. The shoots are 
also armed with formidable stout spines, some 
of them nearly 2 inches long. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLIMBERS IN A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 

The accompanying illustration is prepared from 
a photograph of a pole covered with Clematis 
Jackmani and the Canary Creeper (Tropaeolum 
canariensis). It shows how much beauty is got 
by growing simple things, the effect of these 
two beautiful climbers, when in full bloom, 
being distinct and rich. Many charming effects 
can De got in gardens by growing in suitable 
association the more familiar plants, such as 



Clematis Jackmani and Canary Creeper (Tropaolum 
canariense) on a pole in Scottish garden. From 
a photograph by Mr. J. H. Staples, Bruachdryne, 
Briemar. 

hero mentioned. Dark-leaved Ivies and the 
winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florurn) make a delightful mixture, and one 
could fill many a column with references to this 
important phase of gardening. 


Alpine Strawberries. — These are 
pleasing and almost showy from the number and 
brightness of their variously-shaped fruits, some 
being round and others egg, almond, and 
pyramid-shaped, and in all cases the fruits are 
fairly largo and the green calyces more so pro¬ 
portionately. It is largoly due to the dressy 
calyx and the way in which the bright red fruits 
are held up by the ascending, yet slender stalks 
that these plants attract notice so late in the 
i year. However, one could do worse than 
plant these Strawberries for effect in the rock 
' garden. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES (PERENNIAL 
ASTERS). 

The beauty of these hardy border flowers is 
each season becoming better appreciated. To 
realise this, it is only necessary to make a visit to 
some of the many autumn shows held in different 
parts of the country. At a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at the Drill 
Hall, Westminster, a delightful display was 
made by Mr. Beckett, gardener to Lord Alden- 
ham, Elstra, Herts. In this exhibit there were 
no less than forty-eight varieties represented. 
The bunches were of large size and were grace¬ 
fully arranged. At Aldenham House the collec¬ 
tion is a very fine one, and is planted in a very 
long border of considerable width, with an 
eastern aspect. Such varieties as A. Novi-Belgi, 
Robert Parker, and other taller sorts stand out 
conspicuously, and in contrast to this form of 
the plant there are beautiful dwarf varieties 
literally smothered with blossom. 

Some of the best sorts in the exhibit above 
referred to, and which deservedly merited the 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal awarded to it, were 
the following : 

Aster Amellus, large flower, dark mauve-blue, 
height 2 feet; A. Amellus bessarabicus, one of 
the very best, purplish-blue with orange disc, 
about same height as the last-named ; A. acris 
is a very free-blooming early variety, the plant 
covered with a dense mass of lilac-purple starry 
flowers, height about 2 feet; A. cordifolius 
elegans is one of the most graceful plants, with 
long racemes of small lilac flowers, height about 
3$ feet; A. c. Diana is also another beautiful 
Bort of the same type as the last; A. Chapmani 
is very graceful, with bright lavender - blue 
flowers, rather tall, late. Of the Novi-Belgi 
type Robert Parker deserves a high place, 
producing large sprays of charming lavender- 
blue coloured flowers with a yellow disc, height 
about 5 feet or 6 feet. Another good kind 
is Densus, colour sky - blue, height about 
3 feet. To this type there Bhould be 
added Maia, which is somewhat new. Then 
of the A. Novae - Angliae varieties Rosea is 
one of the best, with rosy - pink coloured 
flowers on stems, 4 feet in height; a useful 
variety for cut flowers. Among the newer sorts 
of the same type, William Bowman deserves a 
high place, its blossoms being of a deep violet- 
purple colour ; Aster puniceus pulcherrimus is 
a fine, tall sort, with whitish flowers, and quite 
distinct, height 5 feet; A. vimineus and 
A. Cassiope are charming flowers, with their 
minute blossoms in long racemes ; the plant 
forms quite a most compact bush ; A. ericoides 
and A. e. elegans are very distinct, with very 
small, white flowers, and yellow eye; the 
growth is dense, and does not exceed in height 
3 feet; A. diffusus horizontalis should l>e in all 
collections; A. versicolor lias pleasing flowers, 
white when first open, changing to pink or 
purple with age, very pretty ; A. multiflorus 
is another sort, with small, dull, white flowers, 
height 4 feet. 

From the above a good display could be made. 
It is a pity that gardeners, amateur and other¬ 
wise, do "not grow more freely this charming 
family. They are most beautiful in bold masses, 
not dotted in a meaningless way. Always get 
the finest varieties, such as have been mentioned. 


PLANTING DAFFODILS. 

I am fast getting the Daffodils planted, and as 
the work proceeds one comes across a stray bulb 
that has been overlooked in the July lifting. In 
this way some fine bulbs of the Tenby Daffodil 
have been upturned, already with a great wig 
of new roots fully 6 inches long and literally 
encircling the baso of the bulb. And not only 
roots, for there is fully an inch of top-growth, 
which is considerable for the time of year. It 
is a great pleasure to see this sturdy little Daffo¬ 
dil in such good health, though it is one of the 
most difficult to keep healthv in many gardens, 
and it can only be done with annual lifting or 
by planting in positions such as I have sug¬ 
gested above. For the general well-being of 
this kind, however, I would prefer that the 
bulbs bo quite dormant till the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and I would place such as Ard-Rign, 
Golden Spur, and the spurius kinds generally 
on a similar footing, believing that the en¬ 
forced rest to this date is rather beneficial than 
i otherwise. The more vigorous kinds, however, 
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may be planted as early as procurable, and the 
earlier the better. Where space permits I 
would give plenty of room to free-flowering 
and robust kinds, such as Grandee, princeps, 
Empress, Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, Barri con- 
spicuuR, and others. The two first named 
will, if good bulbs are planted at first, yield 
three and four flowers each when two years 
planted without disturbance, and thus seen are 
simply grand in clumps. Some years ago 1 
planted at the foot of a small Privet hedge half- 
a-dozen bulbs of Grandee. With a view to a 
permanency, the bulbs were allowed a patch of 
18 inches across. Turning up the soil nearly 
*2 feet deep, I placed in at a foot deep a 
rather heavy layer of cow-manure, and 
replacing more soil, finally plunted the bulbs 
at 5 inches deep. All bloomed the next spring, 
and with increased flowers the year following— 
I think an average of two flowers each. 
But at their third flowering, or two and a half 
years from the date of planting, these six bulbs 
produced exactly twenty-one grand flowers, 
and this is just the way an amateur should plant 
his bulbs—viz., treat them all specially, and with 
good sound bulbs they will quickly repay. In 
the first place, make sure of obtaining the most 
vigorous kinds, and always include Grandee, for 
it has a speciul value by being late-flowering. 
For the more frail and weakly always avoid 
manure, and even where manure is employed keep 
it at least 6 inches below the bulbs, and let it be 
well-rotted material. 


the fullest beauty from the tree it should be' 
worked on a stem 8 feet or 9 feet in height at 
least. Its fruits are Pear-shaped and yellow 
when ripe. P. prunifolia pendula more resembles 
the ordinary Crabs in leafage, but is very 
pendulous in growth, and would also be seen to 
the best advantage on a high stem. Its fruits 
are like those of the Siberian Crab, and take on 
when ripe a bright colour, rich red on the sunny 
side. 

Tropseolum pentaphyllum.— A trio of 
graceful climbers that we like to see often are 
Trop.eolum speciosum, T. tuberosum, and the 
species above mentioned. It is perhaps the 
least showy of the three, but none the less 
charming, quite distinct from either of the 
others, its long spurred flowers with their 
reflexed segments resembling thoso of some of 
the Fuchsias of the F. reflexa typo. These 
plants are such light and slender growers that 
even our choicest shrubs may furnish them the i 
needful support and gain much in beauty by 
doing so. 

A HYBRID PRIMROSE. 

Tiie accompanying engraving shows a plant of 
Primula Steini, which is a hybrid between 
P. minima and P. hirsuta. Mr. W. T. Bash- 
ford, who kindly sent the photograph, says : “ It 
is a truly hardy Alpine Primrose, growing in 
rich green glossy rosettes closo to the ground. 


and where nothing of a less vigorous and 
nigged description could thrive. The com¬ 
moner Ivies are easily grown from cuttings in¬ 
serted at almost any season of the year. They 
may be planted at any time, and will grow 
freely in any kind of soil, and in any position or 
aspect. The glossy foliage is quickly cleansed 
from smoke and dirt by rain, and the plants are 
to a great extent self oiinging. The common or 
Irish Ivy is the best for all ordinary purposes : 
the variegated kinds, though attractive and 
even pretty, are comparatively slow in growth, 
and I always think that to be effective half-a- 
dozen kinds at least might be grown. The 
variety called Ra*gneriana, with large heart- 
shaped foliage is one of the most handsome, and 
very distinct. But useful and excellent as Ivy 
is in moderation, too much of it about a place is 
very oldectionable. 

The VIRGINIAN Creeper is another admirable 
town plant with handsome foliage, and of rapid 
growth, but with the disadvantage of being 
deciduous. The small - leaved, seif-clinging 
variety known as Veitchi is now generally 
employed, and a very neat and pretty thing it 
is, especially when the foliage has taken on the 
rich crimson, purple, orange, and scarlet hues 
that distinguish this plant in the autumn. Of 
the common kind (which requires nailing) there 
are two distinct forms, one with large foliage 
and stout stems, which are of a pale green hue 
when j’oung, while the other has smaller leaves 
and a neater habit. 



Where the soil is very 
heavy and clay-like 
employ river-sand if 
possible, burnt brick 
earth, and charcoal 
dust in plentv. The 
last may in all heavy 
soils be freely applied 
with all kinds, or even 
in nuts, putting a 
handful about the 
bulbs atplanting-time. 

All Daffodils that 
were lifted either late 
in June or in July and 
properly dried should, 
i f healthy, be now mak - 
ing sign of rooting at 
the base. Maggots 
must be always looked 
for, and thus early are 
easily detected ; bulbs 
containing such will 
be soft in the lower 
part of the neck, and 
the maggot may be got 
out with a long pin. If 

the bulbs have been A hybrid Primrose (Primula Steini). From a photograph by Mr. W. 

obtained from a largo Bath-street, Portol)eIlo, KB. 

Daffodil farm, it will 
be the safest plan to 

put them in a small linen bag as soon as received, I The flowers are in large Bpherical heads of a deep 
and including a stone or weight, sink them in a rose colour, with white starryeyes, and are of large 
tub of water for twenty-four hours. At the end size compared w ith the plant. Each blossom is 
of that time if any maggots exist they will be more than one inch in diameter.” 

emerging from the bulb, and may be destroyed __ 

before much damage has been done, but if not 

captured at planting-time the bulbs containing USEFUL CREEPERS FOR TOWN 
them will assuredly be ruined. H. GARDENS. 

- Hardy creeping plants of a robust and vigorous 

Kniphofia caulescens. —This is a hand- character are of the utmost value in most, if not 
some and distinct species. By its characteristic all, town gardens. Even if few or no flow-ering 
boldness generally, os also on account of its plants of the usual description can be induced 
spreading leaves, the species is well suited for to thrive (and thorn is scarcely a backyard, 
isolated positions, and being perfectly hardy, even of the poorest description, in the most 
mav be planted in high and dry positions in the confined of slums, and in the worst part of 
rock garden, where few plants thrive. But in London, where a few flowering plants of some 
these it must not be shut off from a good depth kind cannot bo coaxed to put forth a few 
of soil for its roots. South or south-west blossoms—at any rate in the summer-time), yet 
positions suit it admirably, and in both positions it is something, and frequently a very important 
it was unharmed during the last severe winter, something, too, to have bare walls, unsightly' 
the plants receiving no protection w’hatevcr.—E. fences, ugly corners, and possibly old and half- 
TWO beautiful weeping trees that dead trees, anything but ornamental by them- 
ought to be freely planted are Pyrus salicifolia selves, clothed with rich masses of glossy' or 
pendula and P. prunifola pendula, of both of | graceful foliage. Such a mantle of verdure 
which we lately saw' beautiful examples in the : transforms what would otherwise be an eyesore 
Waltham Cross Nurseries, and although young into an object at least restful to the eye, if not 
specimens, they were distinctly beautiful. The J exactly striking or showy. 

Willow-leaved Weeping Pear, as we may Ivy is a very favourite subject for such pur- 
fittingly style P. salicifolia pendula, is different poses, and deservedly so. Its absolute hardi- 
from any of the large numbers of prettv Crabs, ness, robust character, evergreen nature, and 
as it has long leaves like those of the Willow, j glossy foliage render it perhaps tho most 
and they are of a silvery-'white colour. The generally useful of its class, especially for 
weeping habit is very pronounced, and to £et situations that the sun seldom or never reaches, ^ 
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while the extremities 
of tho growing shoots 
exhibit a reddish hue. 
The latter is naturally 
much the better kind. 
There is also a variety 
with evergreen, or 
partially evergreen 
foliage, but it is very 
scarce as yet. Unfor¬ 
tunately, none of the 
Ampelopsis assume 
the rich leaf colour in 
tow r n air that they dis¬ 
play in country places 
w'here the atmosphere 
is purer, but A. Veitchi 
is the most desirable 
in this respect, and 
often becomes very 
ornamental. 

The Vine, which 
belongs to the same 
group (VitU) as the 
fast, is another excel¬ 
lent town climber, 
with even more ele- 
T. Bashford, gant foliage, and with 

the advantage of pro¬ 
ducing—underfavour- 
able circumstances, 
and with a little care, of course—fruit, which 
in a fine summer may even be ripened on a 
sunny wall. I have gathered ripe and 
perfectly wholesome Grapes from an outdoor 
Vine in a garden not a mile from London 
Bridge, and in a very low and close locality, 
though I must confess that the berries were 
somewhat sooty externally, and, in fact, had to be 
washed before being eaten. 

The Fig, again, succeeds remarkably well in 
smoky town gardens, in the more southern 
counties at any rate, and the foliage is, if pos¬ 
sible, even more elegant than that of tho Vine. 
Fruit may be had, too, from plants growing on a 
sunny w'all, in a fairly fine season, and with a 
little care in the matters of pruning and training. 

Yet another admirable subject for any of the 
purposes mentioned is the common wild Clematis 
(C. Yitalba), also knowm as Traveller’s Joy and 
Virgin’s Bower. This plant is wonderfully 
hardy', vigorous, and rapid in grow'th, and even 
asmallpiccewillinthecourseof tw'oor three years 
completely cover quite a large area of wall, 
fence, or trellis with a thick mass of foliage. 

The finer large-flowered kinds of Clematis 
also succeed well in most town gardens, but 
require good soil and some care in pruning, etc. 
C. montana and C. Flammula arc two highly’ 
effective, fragrant, and floriferous species. The 
Common White Jasmine, the Winter or Naked- 
flowered kind, tho Fiery Thorn (Crata'gus), and 
Cotoneaster microphylla and C. Simonsi are 
also good town plants. B. C. B. 
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FERNS. 

FERNS IN POTS. 

That many plant lovers still fail in the culture 
of Ferns in pots is a fact that cannot be gainsaid, 
and success in this matter, simple as it is, is only 
to be attained by carefully studying the wants 
of the plants and their individual peculiarities. 
Although some thrive best in shade and with 
abundant moisturo, others prefer the brightest 
light, and flourish only on ary walls and chalky 
rocks, while a third class delight and grow luxu¬ 
riantly iu the closo confinement of a Fern-case. 
For pot culture the most effective Ferns are the 
Adiantums, some of the Aspleniums, Blechnuras, 
Cyrtoraiums, Davallias, Lastreas, Lomarias, 
Microlepias, Nephrodiums, Nephrolepis, Ony- 
chium, Polypodiums, Polystichums, Pteris, and 
Woodwardias. As regards soil there must be 
many exceptions to any rule, but the majority 
of Ferns like a compost formed of fibrous peat, 
good loam, and sharp coarse sand in equal parts, 
the whole compost chopped or broken up accord¬ 
ing to the size of the pots used, but in no case 
should this material be passed through a sieve. 
Though not absolutely necessary, if good leaf- 
mould is procurable, an equal portion added to 
the pottiug material first named will prove of 
great benefit to the plants, especially if 
rapid growth be the object in view. The 
pots should be well drained, for although 
Ferns are fond of moisture, nothing is 
more injurious to them than stagnant water. 
Dry, clean pots should be used. If new, the 
pots should be well soaked in water, and then 
well dried before the plants are put into them. 
If the pots are wet or dirty when used, it will 
be found impossible—when next the plants are 
repotted—to remove them from the pots with¬ 
out breaking a quantity of the roots through 
the soil adhering to the sides.' Whatever the 
sizes of the plants may be, care must be taken 
not to put them in too large pots. Even in the 
cases of plants intended for specimens it is 
better to pot them often than to put a small 
plant into a large pot; such a course often ends 
m failure. Ferns, although requiring to be 

E otted rather firmly, dislike hard potting. I 
ave seen the soil filled up level with the rim 
of the pot, but that is a bad plan ; the top of 
the soil should always be placed sufficiently low 
to allow room for a good supply of water. For 
instance, in a 4i-incli pot leave ^ inch of space 
for water, and increase this space slightly at each 
potting, according to the larger sizes of the 
pots used. In order to grow Ferns quickly, 
small plants require repotting several times 
during the season, but for larger ones a’shift 
once a year will be found quite sufficient. 
The best time for that operation is towards the 
middle of February when starting into growth, 
after which time the sooner it is done the 
better, as the partly developed fronds would 
suffer from root disturbance. Sufficient water 
to saturate the old ball of earth and the new 
soil should be given gently, soon after the plants 
are put into their new pots, and they should not 
be watered again until they require it. Many 
make a serious mistake in watering a little every 
day, as by so doing the surface of the soil is 
kept damp, while below it is dry, and the roots 
being principally at the bottom, the fronds begin 
to shrivel and die one after another, the culti¬ 
vator little suspecting drought at the roots to 
be the cause of the evil. H. B. 


Poisoned by Mushrooms from 
Marrow-bed. — I have had some fungi 
similar to the enclosed specimen grow spon¬ 
taneously on the top of a Marrow-bed composed 
of horse-droppings from a stable. Many had 
been eaten by different people, but two or three 
have been standing for some time for a friend. 
He took them in about the same condition as 
the enclosed specimen, and after eating one was 
taken very unwell; had to call the doctor, and 
was told by him that he had been poisoned by 
eating false Mushrooms. I shall be glad if you 
will tell me if the specimen is a true Mushroom, 
and, if so, what can account for the effect it had 
on my friend ? Would the fact of it standing an 
extra time cause it to have any deleterious effect 
on anyone eating it ?—R. H. SgrruE. 

%■ Wo submitted your letter to Mr. 
W G. Smith, one of our greatest authorities 
on fungi, who replies The example sent 


is a genuine Mushroom, or one of the very 
common forms between the true and Horse 
Mushroom. Such forms are generally per¬ 
fectly safe when fresh. Your fnend may have 
partaken of specimens in which decay hod 
set in, in which condition they are quite os 
dangerous as decaying meat. Some persons are 
naturally unable to eat Mushrooms of any kind 
without inconvenience, and all fungi, including 
the best pasture Mushrooms, sometimes cause 
alarming symptoms. In such cases Dr. Bull, of 
Hereford, used to recommend strong, hot 
whiskey and water.” 
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HOUSH ft WINDOW OARDBNING. 

WATERING WINDOW PLANTS. 
Proper attention to watering is a vital matter 
in the management of all plants in pots, and 
especially is this the case with those grown in 
windows. Now this matter of watering, simple 
as it is in reality, is somewhat difficult to ex¬ 
plain in writing. If the soil is dry, the roots, 
as a matter of course, cannot extract from it 
sufficient moisture to counterbalance the evapo¬ 
ration which takes place through the leaves, 
consequently the plant droops, or, as gardeners 
term it, “ flags.” Again, if the plant is watered 
too freely, the soil around the roots becomes 
sodden and impervious to the air, the leaves 
turn yellow, ana the whole plant gets debilitated 
and out of health. From this it will be seen 
that an equable state of moisture is desirable ; 
but practice, together with habits of observa¬ 
tion, will soon teach the right system to adopt 
in this branch of plant culture. A wet soil is 
totally unfit for plant-growing. A plant stand¬ 
ing in a water-logged condition for twenty-four 
hours is often irreparably injured. A 
Hyacinth, to be sure, will live one season in 
water, but all the matter which goes to 
make up the flower is prepared the year 
before, and after flowering the bulb is 
exhausted and almost worthless. A good soil 
for plant-growing generally is not one that will 
hold water, but one from which water will 
rapidly pass away. The soil itself ought to be 
composed of minute particles, through which air 
spaces abound. The water supply must be just 
enough to keep these particles moist, and then, 
generally speaking, healthy growth will follow. A 
good way to tell whether a plant in a pot requires 
water, is to tap the outside of the pot with the 
knuckles—if the soil is dry in the pot a hollow 
ringing sound will be heard, or if wet a dull 
thud only will result therefrom. Wherever 
possible always use soft water (rain or river), 
or if hard spring water must be used let it stand 
exposed to the air in an open tub or tank, 
or other vessel for some hours, exposed to the 
open air before using; this will much soften it, and 
in consequence the plants supplied with it will 
do better. Never use cold water. Water for 
window-plants should bo equal in temperature 
to the atmosphere of the room in which they are 
growing. Plants require water less frequently 
during dull, damp weather in winter or spring 
than is the case during the heat of summer, 
when the sun is powerful and the light intense, 
and they are subject to more air. Water for 
syringing or sprinkling tho plants overhead 
should be pure and quite free from mechanical 
impurities, as chalk or lime; muddy water 
leaves patches and spots of dirt on the leaves, 
and this necessitates their being sponged olean. 
_ H. B. 

New Tufted Pansy Sunset.— This is 
a beautiful variety, likely to become very 
popular as a bedder. The flowers are of a soft 
yellow Bhade, the upper petals being banded 
with light crimson. Tbe habit is like Ardwell 
Gera, and the plant is always a mass of bloom. 
—John O’Gaunt. 

Genista tlnctoria elata.— The common 
Dyer’s Weed is a nuisance in poor pasture 
fields, as cattle will not eat it nor mowing kill 
it. Its presence plainly indicates poverty of 
soil, and we have seen it charming in sheets of 
yellow upon poor stony banks where little else 
would grow. The variety under notice is merely 
a tall-growing form, but its value as a garden 
plant is greater in consequence of its oxtra 
stature, and it is also one of the latest flowering 
representatives of the Broom family. The 
flowers are rich yellow. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

DWARF POINSETTIAS. 

Many gardeners fail to root Poinsettias by 
growing sappy cuttings in too much heat. To 
avoid tnis, in May, when the usual stock of 
these plants hag_been some time rooted, placo 
the old stock plants either in cold frames or in 
the open if weather permits. In the frames, 
however, the old plants will presently produce 
short, serviceable cuttings, or, if there is any 
fear in this respect, keep the plants in a 
slightly warmer place till 3 inches of fresh 
growth has been made. Now remove to a pit 
or frame, and keep them quite on the dry side 
at the root for the first fortnight. By giving 
air increasingly day by day the lights may be 
left off altogether, ana the plants subjected to 
full light. A few days of this treatment and 
you have short, sturdy cuttings, totally distinct 
from the soft, sappy ones produced in greater 
heat and moisture. Secure these cuttings with 
a heel attached when 4 inches long, ana insert 
singly in small pots. In any gentle bottom-heat, 
as, for example, a manure frame, such cuttings 
root quickly and with greater certainty than those 
produced in heat. When well rooted and gradu¬ 
ally hardened off the plants should be grown in 
the open in full sun, and at all times given 
moderate supplies of water at the root. Thus 
grown and fully exposed, growth is somewhat 
slow, and short-join ted, well-ripened wood is 
the result. And the result of well-ripened wood 
is known to all. From the cutting-pot the young 
plants should be shifted into 44-incn pots, and in 
these allowed to develop their heads of bloom. 
The system throughout, in fact, is simply one of 
cool culture combined with late propagation, 
under which the plants usually attain about 
1 foot high, while the heads of coloured leaves 
are in size proportionate. Plants of this size 
are decidedly more serviceable for decoration 
generally, whether employed in baskets or in a 
cut state. One great advantage of plants coolly 

§ rown is that they suffer less when used for 
ecoration than those grown in much wanner 
structures. These latter are usually unneces¬ 
sarily tall for many places and positions, and 
gardeners would do well to grow a batch of 
awarf plants as a reserve for deooration 
generally. 

WINTER-BLOOMING CARNATIONS. 
The information given on these is often very 
misleading, especially to those who are forming 
a collection, so many varieties being named that 
are not Tree-Carnations at &U, and will not 
flower in winter except by mere chanoe. As a 
rule, Carnations are grown in pots for cutting, 
and any variety that only produces a few blooms 
is not worth the labour and house room. 
Since I formed the collection here I have tried 
and discarded many so-called good varieties 9ent 
out with grand names, but utterly useless where 
tho flower-basket has to be filled in mid-winter. 
A few years ago a good deal was written in 
praise of seedling Carnations for winter work, 
and I was induced to try them, but Lgrew 
none a second time, as not one out of a whole 
batch, and that obtained from an expensive 
packet of seed, was comparable to the old 
standard sorts, such as Miss Joliffe, Alegatiere, 
Winter Cheer, and La Neige. The last com¬ 
paratively new Tree is the greatest advance that 
has been made for many years. I still have 
Mile. Carle, but shall not grow it after this 
season, La Neige being so much more free in 
growth and flowering and does not split. I do 
not think Uriah Pike will prove itself a free 
winter bloomer, although it may flower well in 
spring. My plants are extra large and robust, 
with abundance of side shoots, which have been 
well exposed to the sun, but at present only a 
solitary bloom here and there is visible, whereas 
every plant of the old sorts is covered with 
blooms and buds in every stage of development. 
Of course, a good spring bloomer is valuable, as 
it keeps up the supply after other sorts are on 
the wane, so that, should Uriah Pike prove 
itself to be this, it will be well worth growing in 
pots, as its colour and fragrance arc very beau¬ 
tiful. Our plants look most promising, having 
just been housed in a rather lofty structure on 
a stage close to the roof-glass, air both at the top 
and front ventilators being admitted day ana 
night. It is a good plan to fumigate the plants 
riginal from 
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immediately they are taken in, as the somewhat 1 
drier atmosphere is almost sure to bring green¬ 
fly, and this must not be allowed to make head¬ 
way. An intermediate temperature lecom- 
mended by some encourages this pest and causes 
a weakly, unproductive growth. So long as 
actual frost is excluded tho plants will be safe. 
In regard to feeding, I give no manure-water 
during summer growth, but water twice weekly 
in winter, when theplants are taxed by blooming, 
with diluted farmyard liauid the colour of pale 
ale. During October the plants are gently 
dewed over with the syringe on fine sunny days 
and the stage and floors kept moist. During 
November, December, and January draught is 


without expressing admiration for it. It is a 
member of the Leguminosie, and the majority 
of the species have coloured flowers. In the 
plant under notice the flowers are exquisitely 
pure in their whiteness, and therefore very 
chaste and beautiful. When the plants are 
established and well grown, they are rarely to 
be seen without flowers upon them. The spikt s 
of pure white blossom are enhanced in their 
value by the elegant foliage of the plant. It is 
one of "those easily-grown greenhouse subjects 
that thrive with but little care, and where large 
and oool conservatories exist, would form a 
capital subject for planting out. In such places 
its elegant foliage and pure white spikes of 


Spray of Mme. Dosffrange Chrysanthemum. (See page 491.) 


avoided, as it soon produces mildew. Last 
January I layered a number of strong shoots of 
Miss Joliflfe and La Noige on the plants as they 
stood in the house, putting a little Moss in the 
incision to keep it open and also mossing tho 
stem round ; these rooted freely, the young root¬ 
lets showing themselves through the Moss at 
tho end of February. They were detached and 
potted, Moss and all, into small pots and 
grown on through the summer. They are now 
very large bushes, twice the size of those struck 
from cuttings in spring in the usual way. 

__ J. C. 


blossom would bo much esteemed. Under pot 
culture the plant gives but little trouble, 
succeeding best in a mixturo of peat and loam 
similar to fthat usually given to Genistas and 
such like plants. All the kinds mny be readily 
increased at tho present time by cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil and covered by a oell-glass. 
Cuttings 3 inches or 4 inches long and with 
heel attached are the best. By pinching the 
points of the shoots twice during the season 
nice bushy plants result, and in this way a few 
specimens may be prepared for autumn flower¬ 
ing. In summer the older bushos may with 
advantage be planted in the open garden, where 


Swainsonia Veitchi. —No one could j they would yield a useful supply cf their 


scarcely pass this elegi 

Digitized fry 


ant^plant when in flo 

Google 


flower pleasing and fragrant blossoms.—j) 


ORCHIDS. 

LADY’S SLIPPERS (CYPRIPEDIUMS). 
Whether considered botanically or from an 
ordinary point of view, this is the most distinct 
genus of Orchids in existence. It is easy to 
confound many of the genera, but anyone may 
tell a Cypripeaiura at a glance though not vetsed 
much in Orchids. No other has lent itself so 
readily to the skill of the hybridist, the number of 
crosses effected among the different species being 
simply overwhelming. In such a host of plants 
naturally enough there aro a few that can 
only be tolerated on account of their botanical 
interest, being sombre and dull in colouring and 
not to be compared with an ordinary greenhouse 
plant for beauty. On the other hand, there aro 
in the genus some of the most curious and 
handsome flowers imaginable. Many are almost 
priceless, while others are common enough 
to be within the reach of all, some of the 
earlier but beautiful hybrids now being obtain¬ 
able at very low prices. The genus is very 
widely distributed over considerable portions of 
both hemispheres, some from the colder regions, 
but the majority of the kinds are from tropical 
countries. C Calceolus, the English Lady’s 
Slipper, is the species upon which the genus 
was founded many years ago by Linnaeus, and, 
although practically extinct as a wild plant, 
this is still cultivated in collections of hardy 
Orchids. The pouch or lip from which this 
obviously takes its popular name is the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of the genus, while 
the dorsal sepal in most instances is also very 
conspicuous. But, notwithstanding this, there 
is a very great variety both in the shape 
and size of the flowers. For instance, the 
bellatulum group, with their segments all 
of about the same size, differ widely from 
the caudatum section with smallish sepals 
and petals elongated to a surprising extent, 
while the tiny flowers of C. Schlimi are of a 
totally different Btyle of beauty from those of the 
beautiful C. Stonei or Morgamae. Between these 
there are innumerable forms that to describe 
fully would need a volume, to say nothing of 
the many hardy herbaceous kinds natives of 
the temperate regions. Many of the tropical 
kinds are naturally epiphytal, but under culti¬ 
vation they are found to thrive best with a 
fairly substantial compost. The majority of 
the Indian and American kinds are free- 
rooting vigorous plants. When first imported 
the greater portion of the roots will often be 
found to be dead, or nearly so, and the first 
consideration will be to induce the forma¬ 
tion of new ones. Various modes of effecting 
this have been recommended. The best plan 
I have tried is to lay the plants out for a 
week or two upon a moist stage in a warm 
house, as this freshens up the foliage consider¬ 
ably. After this they are potted up into as 
small pots as possible, using clean crocks and 
keeping the base of the plant a little above the 
rims. They are then plunged in Moss or else 
a very thin surfacing is given over the crocks 
and lightly dewed overhead daily. Any that 
aro naturally weak growers and difficult to 
establish aro better without the Sphagnum, for 
a time at least, keeping the crocks moist by 
watering several times daily. As soon as roots 
are seen to be starting a little Moss must, how¬ 
ever, be given, while the stronger growers may 
be lightly surfaced over with peat and Sphag¬ 
num mixed. This will usually suffice for tho 
first year, and if during this time the plants 
produce roots plentifully, they are then, com¬ 
paratively speaking, safe. Early in the suc¬ 
ceeding spring they must be carefully repotted, 
avoiding snapping the roots or disturbing them 
more than is absolutely necessary. Tho 
strongest growers may be given a compost 
consisting of equal parts of good fibrous loam, 
peat, ana chopped Sphagnum, with a plentiful 
admixture of charcoal or potsherds, but no 
sand, for although this material continues to 
be recommended, I have never found any but 
harm accrue to the plants from its use. Smaller 
or weaker growers will be better for the first, 
few seasons at least without any loam, using 
instead equal parts of peat and Sphagnum. 
Tho drainago m all casts must be carefully 
attended to, filling the pots to at least half 
their depth, and covering this with a layer of 
the rough portions of the Sphagnum Moss. 
At subsequent repottings, cut away all decayed 
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roots with a sharp knife, and pick out any of 
the old soil that has become sour and close. If 
through any cause, such as a water-logged com¬ 
post or over-watering, the plants get into a really 
bad state at the roots, they should be shaken 
clean out of the compost and all adhering parts 
washed away. Carefully preserve what few 
roots may be still alive, and after thoroughly 
washing and drying them, treat them as advised 
for newly-imported plants, excepting as to lay¬ 
ing them out, which will not usually be neces¬ 
sary. The early spring months should be 
chosen for this operation, but rather than leave 
them for any length of time in such condition, 
I should not hesitate to repot at any season. 

All the tufted evergreen Cypripedes may be 
safely propagated by division, using a thin, 
keen blade to separate the rhizome, and retain¬ 
ing a few roots to each piece. They all delight 
in a shady, moist atmosphere while growing, 
and do not like much watering overhead. At the 
roots, on the other hand, they can hardly be 
over-watered when healthy and in full growth. 
During winter less is needed, but even then 
they require much more than the majority of 
Orchids, and no drying-off is at any time to be 
recommended. The temperature roquired by 
the various species differs a good deal, although 
many of the kinds are not in the least fastidious 
in this respect, and this will be best referred to 
under the headings of the separate species noted 
from time to time. Amateurs commencing 
their culture cannot do better than grow the 
cheaper ordinary kinds at first, taking up the 
culture of the rarer and more difficult species 
after some experience has been gained. They 
will find in them an interesting and beautiful 
class of plants that produce a return in flower 
more than proportionate to the little trouble 
that is needed to grow them well. H. 


CULTIVATION OF DENDROBIUM 
BRYMERIANUM AND ONCIDIUM 
KRAMERI. 

(In reply to “An Amateur.”) 

Dendrobium Brymerianum is of Burmese origin, 
but it does not require such a great heat as 
many cultivators suppose. Naturally one would 
imagine that, coming from so hot a region as 
Burmah, it would succeed under the same kind 
of treatment as East Indian Dendrobes generally, 
but, unfortunately, when subjected to a high stove 
temperature it is too often seen in a languish¬ 
ing condition. The Cattleya or intermediate- 
house is the proper place for it the whole year 
round, choosing a light, moist position, especi¬ 
ally during its season of growth. The plants 
should be grown in pots filled to three-fourths of 
their depth with clean crocks, over which place 
a thin layer of Sphagnum Moss to keep the 
drainage perfect, using for the compost good 
fibrous peat and Moss in equal proportions, 
and freely mixing with it some thick pieces of 
broken crock, which will assist the water to 
pass rapidly away. Overpotting should be 
studiously guarded against, Because if the roots 
are embedded in a mass of compost which is 
always saturated, the plants will surely deteri¬ 
orate. The proper time to repot is immediately 
the plants commence to grow. The foliage of 
this beautiful Dendrobe is always liable to the 
attacks of red-spider, therefore it is a good 
plan to periodically sponge the leaves with 
tepid rain-water, in order to keep these insects 
in check. Oncidium Krameri should be grown 
in shallow teak-wood baskets, and suspended 
well up to the roof glass in a damp, shady 
corner of the stove-house. It will root freely 
in fibrous peat, with a littlo Sphagnum Moss 
added, and must be kept constantly moist 
during its season of growth, but when at rest 
very little water is required to keep the plant 
plump. This lovely species, as is well known, 
will continue to send out flowers from its slender 
scapes for a very long time, but it is always 
advisable to cut away the spikes after producing 
three or four flowers, or the plant may gradually 
d windle away. 


Ccelogyne cristataf Orchid j.-We advise 
you to keep your Coelogyno cristata w'cll watered 
during its growing and flowering season. Take 
great care not to let it go dry at the roots, as 
this causes the bulbs to shrivel and injures 
the flower-spike's. Vi 
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a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., but 
when in flower reduce to 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and keep it at this temperature when at rest, 
reducing the w r ater also. Take great caro 
that the drainage is quite clear. 

Angraecum bilobum.— This pretty and 
compact-growing Orchid does well in small 
baskets with a very little live Sphagnum about 
its roots, and iu6t now its elegant drooping 
racemes of small white flowers are very attrac¬ 
tive. Coming as it does from Now Guinea, it 
likes ample heat and an atmosphere dripping 
with moisture. The basket should be hung up 
near the glass, but in a shady position, as the 
leaves are easily injured by bright sunshine. 
The state of growth must be the guide to 
watering at the roots, which must not be allowed 
to shrivel in winter. 


THE HIMALAYAN RHUBARB. 

In Gardening, Sept. 26 last, we gave an illus¬ 
tration of Rheum officinale, and now illustrate 
the bold R. Emodi. This is a Bplendid plant for 
forming a group of on the lawn, the leaves being 
very large and the growth tall. The stems 
grow from 6 feet to 10 feet in height and bear 


The Himalayau Rhubarb (Rheum Emodi). 


blood-red flowers. This species came from 
Emodirn, a mountainous district of the Gossam 
Than Himalayas, about 1828, and is one of the 
boldest of all herbaceous plants. 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 
A rock garden, which adjoins a miniature 
Bamboo grove, is at present chiefly dependent 
on the dwarf shrubs for interest: amongst these 
variegated Junipers, especially the Golden 
Japanese, Chinese, etc., are conspicuous. 

Rktinospora tetragona aurea, a very neat¬ 
growing low shrub with very rich colouring, is 
also noticeable, and Pinus sylvestris Beuvro- 
nensis, a tiny conifer—in fact, a Pine in minia¬ 
ture—is a little beauty, and worthy of a place 
in the smallest rock garden. 

Polygala ciiam.kbuxus purpurea, at present 
in bloom, is a neat littlo plant, and seems quito 
at home in a partially-shaded part of the rock 
garden where it has plenty of sand and moisture. 
Near it is that elegant little dwarf shrub (Ledum 
Lyoniuia) which, when in bloom, is charming ; 
but its time of blooming is long past. A varie¬ 
gated form of Andromeda japonica, although 
not in bloom, is nevertheless a very ornamental 
shrub, occupying as it does a prominent position 
where its prettily margined leaves are seen to 
advantage. Above it a silver variegated tree 
Ivy has grown into an informal spreading bush. 


It makes an appropriate foliage plant for this 
higher position. 

Golden-leaved Box (Buxus japonicus aureus) 
continues for a long time bright and fresh ; its 

f lossy leaves of green and gold are very pleasing. 

t is a plant I find extremely useful, and is easily 
propagated and transplanted. The habit of the 
plant is good, and the colour splendid. A 
number of these golden Box plants growing in a 
line on the margin of the little Bamboo grove 
i are just now very effective. Among the 
Bamboos, Bambusa palmata, with distinct broad 
leaves, and Bambusa Ragamowski form a 
pleasing contrast to the taller-growing varieties. 
Now that flowers are on the wane in the border 
mainly devoted to hardy or nearly hardy plant?, 
pretty evergreen shrubs and conifers attract 
our notice, and some of them are also useful to 
supplement the material for cutting to fill 
vases, etc. Of these I wish to call atten¬ 
tion to Diplopappus chrysophyllus. If 
allowed to grow at its own sweet will it is 
often a very untidy-looking evergreen. It is, 
however, amenable to a little care, and can be 
trained into presentable form. My chief object 
in mentioning it now is to suggest its use for 
arranging with cut flowers, as for this purpose I 
consider it admirably 
adapted ; it combines ele¬ 
gance of form with beauty 
of colour. 

Azara micropiiylla, 
with its small, deep green 
glistening leaves, often 
arranged on broad, fan- 
like branches, is also a 
splendid subject for cut¬ 
ting for vases; the deep 
green forms a fine back¬ 
ground for the late 
autumn or winter flowers. 
A plaut growing beside the 
entrance to a greenhouse 
is at present very orna¬ 
mental, and very con¬ 
venient for cutting from. 
It was cut down one severe 
winter, but has now' re¬ 
covered. 

Gynerium aureo-line- 
atum is a beautiful var¬ 
iety of Pampas Grass. I 
turned it out of a pot last 
April, and although it has 
not yet flowered it has 
made a very handsome 
plant. J. McW. 

Eucalyptus citrio- 
dorus. —Scented-leaved 
plants are grateful to 
nearly everyone, and 
among them is the old 
Lemon - scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora), to 
whose perfume that of 
the Eucalyptus in question bears a great resem¬ 
blance. It is a less vigorous grow r er than many 
other species of Eucalyptus, and if allowed to 
grow away without stopping it forms a thin- 
growdng subject bare of leaves at the base. To 
obviate this as far as possible the young seed¬ 
lings should be stopped freely during their 
earlier stages in order to assure a bushy habit 
of growth. In the case of plants that have been 
allowed to run up thin they may be cut back 
hard in the spring, and as they generally break 
out well, one has not long to wait for an ample 
crop of leaves. These leaves are oblong-lanceo¬ 
late in shape and covered with glandular hairs, 
from W'hich the perfume is emitted. This 
Eucalyptus, in common with most members of 
the genus, produces tw r o totally different kinds 
of leaves, and it is only the young and juvenile 
foliage that is scented, the mature leaves being 
smooth and nearly scentless. However, as a 
rule this species will attain the dimensions of a 
good sized plaut before any adult leaves make 
their appearance.—T. 

Castor-oil-leaves turning black (Freemason)- 
—The remedy is only applicable to hard-leaved plants 
such as Palms. Fumigation with Tobacco is the way to 
get rid of them from Castor-oil-plants, then syringing. 

Fifth Edition, nowrtady, beautifully illustrated, medium Svo., 

jrrice is*. The English Flower Garden : Designs, 
Vinos, and Plans, with Deserifition* and Illustrations of the 
Best Plants, their Culture and Arrangement. London: John 
Murray, an<t of all B<x>fceUert r | ffC 17'! 
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FRUIT. 


WHITE CRAPES. 


Among white Grapes the Muscat of Alexandria 
is the best. It is not an amateur's Grape, though j 
the best house I ever saw belonged to an enthu¬ 
siastic amateur. With a little care it can be ! 
well grown, but I am not inclined to advise 
anyone to plant this variety who cannot give it 
a house to itself so that it can get the necessary 
temperature and receive due attention in setting. 
If anyone with special regard to quality intends 
to plant, let me warn him against over cropping 
and the advantage of getting a strong cane before 
fruiting new Vines ; also an inside border and 
arnplo drainage. The variety illustrated (Mrs. 
Pearson) deserves extended culturo. As shown 
in the illustration, it produces a handsomo 
bunch, and some noted growers even go as far as 
to place it equal to Muscat of Alexandria. I 
am unable to do that; but I do admit that, in 
many respects, it is superior for amateurs, as 
this variety is less fastidious as to heat and can 
bo growm with other kinds. 

The quality is first-rate, 
and in addition it keeps 
long, whilst it is a variety 
with a splendid constitu¬ 
tion. Though, like the 
Muscat of Alexandria, it 
likes heat, on tho other 
hand, it sets without diffi¬ 
culty, and upon this setting 
I place much importance, 
as many amateurs cannot 
give tho Vines so much 
attention as others, and 
loss of crop simply for want 
of artificial setting is a 
serious matter. It 1ms no 
equal as regards keeping, 
having a thick, leathery 
skin. I have grown this 
variety with Black Ali¬ 
cante, ouo of its parents, 
for early w’inter supplies, 
and it was much admired. 

In cropping, like most Mus¬ 
cats, it is important to well 
ripen the wood and give a 
genial, growing tempera¬ 
ture. I need scarcely add 
that I do not advise grow¬ 
ing Mrs. Pearson in a 
greonhousc, or to cover a 
roof of a plant-houso. Such 
treatment will end in 
failure. As regards its 
sale, it is e(jual to Muscat 
of Alexandria, and, liko that 
variety, requires good wood 
to produce fine bunches. I 
now come to another 0 rap©, 
also of recent introduction, 
and, liko Mrs. Pearson, a 
white Grape, namely 
Lady Hutt. This 
variety is less known than 
others, as it is compara¬ 
tively new. It is quite 
distinct, being a round, 
white Sweetwater Grape, in season from June 
to December, and will keep well. It may be 
grown in a mixed house and has a thoroughly 
good constitution, but, as regards quality, is in¬ 
ferior to tho two first-named ; tho flesh is firm 
and flavour rich for a Sweetwat er. This variety, I 
strange to say, w T as tho progeny of two black 
Giapes—the Alieanto and Gros Colman. It is] 
a good kind for a cool vinery. My favourite | 
Grape, on account of its splendid constitution, is 
Foster’s Seedling. This and the Black Ham- 
burghare the two varietiesanyamateurcan grow. 
There are none to equal them iu hardiness and 
free bearing. Anyone can grow Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling who fails with the others. It is a Sweet¬ 
water Grape, early, and forces well, but will not 
kee^> long. As regards quality it is first-class, 
of vigorous growth, and produces good bunches. 
As a pot-Vine it is unequalled, also for hard 
forcing, but it fruits so freely that it is necessary 
to remove many bunches to prevent exhaustion 
of Vines. If a ncw r cane or rod can overy few’ 
years bo run up to take the place of tho old 
fruiting cane, this variety will produce very fino 
bunches. Another Swe et-ara fer of great jnerit— 
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Buckland Sweetwater — a round, white 
Grapo of fair quality—w r as a great favourite 
before the advent of Foster’s Soedling, but it is 
inferior to the kind named, so I need not describe 
it at length. It is a show’y Grape, but less 
reliable tnan those noted. In appoarance it 
resembles tho Golden Champion, but is not so 
robust as Foster’s Seedling. A very large 
white Grape is Duke of Buccleuch, but this is 
not free. I do not advise its culture ; it is a 
bad setter, and this for a Sweetwater Grape is 
not favourable, its size being its chief merit. 
The same remarks apply to Golden Queen, a 
white Muscat. For unheated houses amateurs 
ofton wish to utilise Chasselat Yibcrt, which is 
excellent; also Diamant Traube—botli Sweet- 
waters, and of good quality. These are not 
know’n as much as they deserve. I have seen 
grand bunches on a south wall in the south and 
western parts of the country. There are many 
others, but my object is to note tho good kinds, 
not to describe unsuitable varieties. G. W. 

Fruit-tree lifting. —This w r ork should 
be done as early in the autumn as possible. 


Grape Mrs. Pearson. 

Jn some places tho subsoil will be found quite 
dry. In such cases it is well to remove a por¬ 
tion of tho surface soil and saturate with water 
a short time before lifting. Stone fruits are 
much improved by lifting, as Rtono-splitting, 
canker, mildew', and barrenness show that the 
roots are not feeding upon the surfaco food given 
and need raising. Largo trees that produce 
coarse wood may require two seasons to bring 
them round, doing one half of the tree each year. 
Trees growing into each other may with advan¬ 
tage get more space. If on walls there need be 
no loss of a crop by careful lifting at this season. 
Apricots and Cherries should get the earliest 
attention.—G. 

Princess Pear. —This Pear likes a warm 
soil and plenty of sunshine. It is a seedling 
from that excellent variety, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey. Princess promises well both as regards 
cropping and good flavour ; tho flesh is soft and 
melting, and it is a very handsome fruit. I have 
it very good this season on a warm wall. Like 
many other varieties, it will bo fit for uso long 
before its stated season (November). In future 
I intend to grow this variety in bush form on 


the Quince stock, and by this means get a 
succession to Louise Bonne of Jersey. Uio 
fruit when well grown is of a nice size—in fact, 
it much resembles that of its parent in size and 
shape, being long, pyriform, and of a pale 
yellow flushed w’ith red.—S. H. 

Spineless Gooseberry.— I have just 

f lanted a few trees of the above-named fruit. 

have not a single spine on any one of my trees. 
I shall, now that I have 6een an illustration of 
the size of fruit, certainly discard all my older 
spined trees, and plant" nothing but the ones 
mentioned above. It will entail less labour in 
picking, and likewise many unpleasant ex¬ 
periences in picking fruit from the old varieties. 
—E. Vokes, Kings worthy. [// would he fatter 
to unit until the spineless varieties fruit before 
sacrificing other trees .— Ed.] 


SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITING. 

Having obtained such great help by reading 
Gardening, I will give a brief account of my 
work ; but I do not do so with any wish to 
boast, but because I believe there are a great 
many young amateurs who are quite capable of 
being equally as successful, ana perhaps even 
more so, if they would make up their minds to 
go in and win. My first exhibit was at a local 
show, where I obtained six prizes out of eleven 
entries. Then came my most successful time, 
where at one of the largest shows in the South 
of England I obtained thirteen prizes, some 
being in the open classes, in which, of course, I 
had to compete against nurserymen and gentle¬ 
men’s gardeners. I think my best success at this 
show was winning third prize with four double 
Begonias, in the open class; I think there 
were six entries, I being tho only amateur, so, 
although obtaining but third prize, I consider it 
was better than wanning a first prize in the 
amateur class. A week later, at tho monthly 
meeting of the National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association, I had the honour of winning the 
bronze medal ottered for the best specimen of a 
double Begonia. This medal was given by 
Messrs. J. Laing ami Sons, of Forest Hill, anil 
when one considers that this specimen was sent 
76 miles by rail, I think it is something to fet 1 
proud of. My next attempt resulted in winning 
seven prizes; then came a second prize for 
Tomatoes, at the above-named society’s Sep¬ 
tember meeting, and I finished on October 6th 
by sending to the October meoting of tho same 
association six Onions (first prizo and certifi¬ 
cate), specimen Aspidistra (first bronze medal 
and certificate), six vars. vegetables (second 
prize), and an Amaryllis (seedling) for which I 
also was awarded a certificate of merit. My total 
number of prizes w r on this year between the 
25th July and ending October 6th is thirty-one 
and three certificates. I may say I am away 
from homo five days in every week, so I have 
not succeeded because of having plenty of time, 
but it is because that I have tried my utmost. 
If an amateur goes in for exhibiting, he must 
put his whole heart and energy into the pastime. 
I advise any young amateur who has a love 
for gardening to go in for exhibiting, read 
Gardening carefully every week, and write at 
once to the Editor when in doubt. 

H. V. V., S holing, Hants. 


Commencing gardening (Transvaal). 
—As you know nothing of gardening you had 
better proceed cautiously or you may spend 
money uselessly. But having glass-houRos, 
a profit ought to be made out of them. For 
instance, you might fill them with Tomatoes, 
starting them as early as you can, and as soon 
as the Tomatoes are over fill the houses with 
Chrysanthemums, which may bo grown outside 
in summer. Theso things involve very little 
expense besides the labour. Again, there is 
always a ready salo for forced Daffodils, especi¬ 
ally tho single kinds, such as Stella, Princeps, 
Cynosure, and others, and the bulbs may be 
bought reasonably cheap. Tho English and 
Spanish Irises force well in boxes for cutting, and 
tho bulbs are very cheap. You might grow 
Rhubarb and Mushrooms under tho arches, but 
without experience you would probably fail with 
tho latter, and the manure costs money. Lilium 
longiflorum is a charming thing for pot culture, 
and both plants and flowers sell well. Wo liko 
it better than IJarrisi, and the bulbs nro 
cheaper. If you use fire at all the heat must b • 
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regular. Under the circumstances, this season 
we should wait until Christmas is over, and then 
start the fire in one house to raise Tomatoes, 
etc., and at the same time introduce any 
flowers you want for cutting, such as Daffodils, 
English Iris, Arum Lilies, filling up with 
anything you may have in stock. We 
are afraid your list will not be of much use 
with the view of profit, and the prices quoted 
are much higher than market growers pay. Try 
and get an introduction to a good wholesale 
house with no retail trade. It is against our 
rules to recommend dealers. As regards books, 
“ Kitchen and Market Gardening,” published at 
The Garden office, will help you in many wavs 
as regards vegetables, and a pamphlet upon the 
Tomato may be had from the same office ; but a 
suitable book upon market growing in its 
fullest sense has yet to be written. You must 
bear in mind if the water in the pipes gets frozen 
during severe weather the pipes will probably 
burst, and you will be put to considerable ex¬ 
pense ; therefore, if very severe weather sets in 
Wore you begin forcing, the pipes should be 
covered with something to keep the water they 
contain from freezing, otherwise fires should be 
lighted. To givo you all the information you 
require would take uj> much space, but we shall 
be glad to help you in any aifficulty through 
Gardening. 


are nearly always winged, but several species, 
the bed-bug among the number, have never been 
found with wings. When at rest the two 
pairs of wings are closely folded over the body. 
The bases of the upper pair are hardened or 
thickened. They are not likely to be mistaken 
for any other insects, except beetles, but they 
may easily be distinguished from them as they 
have no wing-cases. The transformations of 
plant-bugs are by no means well marked. The 
newly-hatched young have no wings, but other- { 
wise very much resemble their parents. The 
wings, however, begin to appear when the insect 
reaches the pupa or chrysalis state. 

CalacorU Dipunctatus (Figs. 1 and 2) is a very 
common species, and is sometimes found on 
Potatoes in considerable numbers, when they 
injure the haulm to no slight extent. They 
have also been found injuring Peas and Broccoli. 
The perfect insect (Fig. 2) is about three-tenths 
of an inch in height; it is oval in shape, its 
general colour being green. The eyes are brown, 
and there are two Mack dots on the forebody. 
The horny parts of the upper wings are tinged 
in parts with brick-red ; the immature specimens 
have brown eyes, but otherwise are entirely 
green. 

Bryocoris pterides (Fig. 3) is a common insect 
on the Brake Fern, and has frequently been 
found doing considerable mischief among culti- 


OARDHN POSTS. 

PLANT-BUGS. 

The word bug is now so commonly used (thankB 
to our American cousins) as synonymous with 
the word insect, that the heading of this article 
may appear to some to be very indefinite ; but 
in using the word I do so in its more restricted 
and proper sense, as meaning insects which 
belong to the same family as the ordinary bed¬ 
bug (the Herniptera). Most of the members of 
this family feed on the juices of plants, and 
are common on trees, shrubs, and plants of all 
kinds. Few, however, infest plants in Buch 
numbers as to cause any real injury. Some are 
actually useful, as at times they destroy aphides 
and grubs; but it is Questionable if they 
would feed on insects it they could obtain 
their proper food. There are, however, a 
few species which sometimes occur on plants in 
cultivation in sufficient numbers as to seriously 
injure them. In this country Potatoes, Peas, 
Cabbages, Broccoli, Hops, Chrysanthemums, and 
Ferns are the plants which suffer most; but in 
the United States, Dahlias, Marigolds, Asters, 
and Balsams are often attacked. One species is 
very partial to ripe Raspberries, to which it 
gives an unpleasant flavour, and as I remarked 
in my article on the Rose-gall-fly, though at 
the present time these insects may seldom do 
any material injury, it is wise to keep down 
their numbers in case they might increase to such 
anextentas to be really injurious. One can never 
tell when a combination of circumstances 
may arise which may particularly favour 
a certain species, and which may enable it to 
increase and multiply to an extent unknown 
hitherto. As these insects move and fly with 
great activity, it is very difficult to suggest any 
means for their destruction. As, however, the 
insects in their immature states are unable to fly, 
something might be done by thoroughly wetting 
the plants with some insecticide, such as 2 ozs. 
of flowers of sulphur, boiled with the same 
weight of soft-soap in a gallon of water, or 
kerosene emulsion. .Some might be caught in 
a net like a butterfly-net, only made of stronger 
material. The nets should be held under the 
plant, which should be shaken over it, or tapped 
with a stick to make the insects fall, and many 
mav be caught by sweeping the net backwards 
and forwards, so as to brush the tops of the 
plants. All weeds should be kept down in 
which they might harbour. Plants which have 
been attacked should be burnt os soon as there 
is no futher use for them, and birds should be 
encouraged among the crops. Plants in pots 
may be treated much more effectively; they 
paay be shaken over a tub of water or entirely 
immersed for a few minutes, which will have 
the effect of making the insects leave the plants. 
The plant-bugs injure the loaves and young 
shoots by drawing off their juices by means of a 
long proboscis or beak (Fig. 5). The members 
of this family, when hr their mature tondition, 
Digitized by 'QIC 



VARIOUS PLANT-BUGS. 

|-1 Denotes natural size. 

Fig. 1.—Oalacoris bipunctatus (pupa). Fig. 2.—Ditto 
(perfect insect). Fig. 8. — Bryocoris pterides. 
Fig. 4.—Anthocoris nemorum. Fig. 5.—Underside 
of head of plant-bug, showing the rostrum or beak. 

vated Ferns. They are about § inch in length 
and are somewhat Pear - shaped; they are 
of a yellowish or greenish-brown colour. The 
eyes, front of the forebody, and the body are 
black ; the upper wings are somewhat trans¬ 
parent, and the dark colour of the body seen 
through them makes them appear darker near 
their centres. Anthocoris nemorum (Fig. 4) is 
very common in the summer on trees and bushes, 
and during the winter shelters itself among 
dead leaves. It is at times useful in destroying 
aphides ; but it is also an annoying pest among 
Chrysanthemums, puncturing the flower-buds, 
which prevents them from opening properly. 
The perfect insect is about £ or rather more of 
an inch in length. The head and forebody are 
shiny black; the feelers yellow, with black tips; 
the legs yellow, with a black band round the 
thighs of the hindmost pair; the feet are black; 
the wings are brownish-yellow, with three 
dusky spots; the colour of the markings is 
variable. G. S. S. 


Earwigs in house (C. M. H. J.—You 

might place traps, such as the hollow stems of 
Sunflowers or other plants about, or crumpled 

E ieccs of newspaper, in which they can hide; 

ut there are so many places in ordinary houses 
for them to secrete themselves in that the traps 
would, I am afraid, not be much patronised. 
Keating’s insect jpowder dusted about would 
probably keep them away from where it is 


sprinkled. Bouquets of Dahlias and Chrysan¬ 
themums mipht attract them, but they are most 
likely more m search of shelter than of food.— 
G. S. S. 

Caterpillars (C. A. S ). —When your box reached us 
it only contained a small reamite, which we believe is not 
in any way injurious to plants. There were no caterpillars 
of any description, nor any signs of them. 


CLIMBERS FOR A CORNISH GARDEN. 
(In reply to “Helston.”) 

In your genial climate of South Cornwall you 
will have but little difficulty in beautifying 
your house and grounds. Ampelopsis Yeitchr 
can hardly be recommended for the house, it 
being of such rampant growth that, when once 
established, it will Bpeedily usurp the whole 
wall space, which, for some months of the year, 
will have a bare appearance after its leaves are 
shed. Roses should do well. W. A. Richard¬ 
son, however, often loses the beautiful fawn 
colouring that should be its characteristic if 
exposed to much sunlight, the flowers pro¬ 
duced being sometimes almost white. Crimson 
Rambler is an over-rated Rose, the foliage being 
coarse and the flowers soon becoming an un¬ 
pleasing purple. Rdve d’Or is, perhaps, the 
best climbing Rose in existence, being a very 
rapid grower, bearing quantities of lovely 
golden-fawn blossoms ana possessing conspicu¬ 
ously decorative leafage. Climbing Captain 
Christy is another charming Rose, its blooms 
lieing of an exquisite shell-pink shade. The 
Banksian Roses should also do well, and the 
single white Macartney succeeds admirably in 
the south-west, blooming from July until 
November, covering a large space when once 
well-established, and being, day by day, studded 
with chaste golden -anthered blossoms. Sol&num 
jasminoides should undoubtedly be grown. It 
is the climber for the south-west. Its blooming 
period extends for five months, and, when 
smothered in its snowy flower-clusters, it is one 
of the most charming sights imaginable. It 
will reach the top of the house in three years or 
less, and, if cut by exceptionally severe frosts, 
breaks strongly again in the spring. The Passion¬ 
flower and its white variety, Constance Elliot, 
are handsome climbers, and especially orna¬ 
mental during the autumn months when thickly 
hung with orange fruits, which glow amid the 
dark foliage like countless lamps. 

The north wall, bounding the tennis-lawn, is 
a more difficult matter to advise upon, owing to 
its lack of sunshine. If, however, peat be incor¬ 
porated in the soil the Lapagerias should do 
well. Both the red and white varieties are now 
blooming well on a north wall in South Devon, 
and though no protection was afforded these 
plants during the severe weather in the early 
part of 1895, they took no harm and are now in 
perfect health. Tropmolum speciosum might 
also be tried. It is a difficult subject to manage 
in the South of England, but often succeeds 
where its roots can be given shade. Ivies should 
flourish on this wall, and Ampelopsis Veitchi 
would doubtless soon clothe it, out the Clematis 
family would not show much bloom on a northern 
exposure. 

A hedge of Escallonia macrantha might be 
planted to finish the drive. The hedges, when 
in bloom, are very striking, and are grown to 
some extent in certain localities on the South 
Devon seaboard, and also in the Isles of Scilly. 

Many beautiful flowering shrubs may be 
planted on each side of the drive, care being 
taken that each individual shrub is given suffi¬ 
cient space to show its true form. On no account 
should the fatal, but common, mistake be made 
of planting these lovely subjects thickly, the 
effect produced by such ill-judged proceeding 
being unsatisfactory in the extreme. Amongst 
others the following may be selected : Mexican 
Orange (Choisya teraata), Venetian Sumach 
(Rhus Cotinus), Ceanothuses of sorts, Olearia 
Gunni and 0. stellulata, Escallonia monteviden- 
sis, G&rrya elliptica, Buddlea globosa, Berberis 
D&rwini, Hydrangea hortensia, Phil&delphus 
grandiflorus, Spiraea fl&gelliformis, and wei- 
gel&s, while Yuccas and Dracaenas may be used 
as discretion directs. 

The banks would look best grassed, the shrubs 
coming down here and there nearly to the road, 
with groups of the bolder Narcissi growing at 
intervals, interspersed with oolonies of Wild 
Hyacinths (Bluebellsof the countryfolk), Snow¬ 
drops, ahd other bulbs, fre n 
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QARDRN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

With the weather continually damp there will be a diffl* 
culty in keeping bloeeome in good condition, especially 
Chrysanthemums. The best course is to keep steady fires, 
with lust a little air on to let out the vapour as it arises, 
and prevent condensation. All dead leaves must be picked 
off and removed, and the damped petals picked out. Do 
the watering early in the day, when air can be given, and 
not a drop should be spilt about. Of course, permanent 
plants, such as Camellias, etc., in the borders must have 
water when necessary, or the buds will drop. In ihe 
spring, when the borders are dressed over and top-dressed, 
a little soot will be beneficial, as it not only enriches the 
soil without leading up to rank growth, but it destroys any 
fungus spores which may exist in the soil, and which are 
encouraged by the use of leaf-mould, which may contain 
little bits of wood or the shells of Beechmast. Peat which 
contains the roots of Bracken or Heather will sometimes 
form breeding-spots for fungus, and once the soil of the 
border is allowed to get dry the fungus spores soon settle 
on the roots of the living plants, and when that happens, 
if the plants are not lifted and the roots washed, the plants 
dwindle and die. Tree-Carnations will come on in a tern- 

K rature of 60 degs. at night in a light position. Uriah 
ke, the new Clove, will be found useful for conservatory 
work, and it is easily grown and the flowers are larger than 
most of the winter-flowering varieties, Halmaison excepted. 
Spring-grafted Tea Roses, which have been grown and 
ripened during the summer, will now be full of blossom. 
Bridesmaid makes a beautiful pot-Rose. We saw a beau¬ 
tiful lot of this Rose sold at one of the trade sales near 
London in September, and were much struck with it. 
Those who have the command of bottom-heat in February 
and March may soon work up a stock of Tea and other 
Roses by grafting on roots of the common Brier. It is not 
every Rose that will make a plant on its own roots, but 
all will succeed on roots of the Brier, and with root-graft¬ 
ing there is less trouble with suckers. If insects are 
troublesome means must be taken for their destruction. 
I see some writers still recommend fumigating with 
Tobacco-paper; I am sure if they had once tried the 
vaporiser they would cease to burn paper, which is a poor 
makeshift at the best. The vaporiser makes a clean sweep 
at one operation, and need not be repeated, unleee insects 
are introduced from other houses, for a month or longer. 
Pot more bulbs. Roman Hyacinths are so useful for cut¬ 
ting that a succession is in many places desirable. Tube¬ 
roses will last in the conservatory a long time if the faded 
flowers are picked off. 

Stove. 

The African Tuberoses are coming in, and should be 
potted on arrival and plunged in fibre in a cooler house 
t han the stove whilst roots are forming. They are gener¬ 
ally potted singly in 6-inch pots, but they will do just as 
well three bulbs in a 0-inch pot, or five in larger pots; or 
these specimens may be made up after the growth has 
started, so the flowering can be timed. A 7-inch pot with 
five bulbs in it makes a good specimen for the conservatory 
or the drawing-room, and the number of spathee take off 
the lanky appearance which Tuberoees have when grown 
Mngly in 6-inch pots. Good specimens of Hebeclinium 
iftnT hinnm ire useful at this season. It has the appear¬ 
ance of a shrubby Agent turn, with broad foliage ana mas¬ 
sive clusters of lavender-coloured flowers. May be removed 
to the conaervatory when in blossom. Epiphyllums will 
be bright now. Keep well supplied with water till growth 
is finished, then less will be required. Grow a few speci¬ 
mens in baskets; they will do in the conservatory for a 
time. Use the vaporiser to kill bogs and other insects on 
Gardenias, Stephanotis, etc. Thrips are very fond of the 
smooth, glassy leaves of Crotons, and if not destroyed 
promptly will ruin the appearance of the plants. It is 
wonderful how rapidly these active little insects work. 
Night temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. Not much venti¬ 
lation will M required now at this season, as stove plants 
do best In a moist atmosphere, and air-giving involves 
more fire-heat, and no house is built absolutely air-tight. 

Strawberries In Pots. 

If not already done, these should be plunged quite np to 
the rim in ashes, if possible in cold frames, or be covered 
in some way with old lights. The plunging keeps ths 
roots comfortably moist, without the necessity for muoh 
watering. Of course, Strawberries must not be allowed to 

E t dust-dry, or the foliage and the crowns will suffer. 

fore any plants are taken inside for forcing dip them in 
a solution of Gishurat compound, 2 ox. to the gallon. It is 
always best to start clean If possible. 

Mushroom House. 

Keep all the space filled up by making fresh beds ss the 
old ones are cleared out Space, however, must be left for 
Rhubarb, Seek ale, and Chicory. Rhubarb-roots of an 
early variety may soon be brought in, and on sandy, 
early-ripening land the forwardest crowns of Seakale will 
soon be ready, and these things force so easily in the 
Mushroom-house. Keep without flre-heat as long as pos¬ 
sible. Many of the Mushroom-houses or sheds are built in 
too flimsy a manner for the work. The root should be 
battened and celled, or if this has not been done, line it 
with straw to make the temperature more equable. These 
badly-built places are very hot in summer and cold in 
winter. An underground cellar makes the best Mush¬ 
room-house ; here the work can be carried on all the year 
round. 

Gold Frames. 

Those who attempt to keep tender plants in cold frames 
in winter must place a thick lining of straw or litter round 
the outside of the frame—a mound of ashes round the 
frame will do—and there must be a lot of dry material kept 
in readiness when frost comes to lay over the glass. Keep 
the plants dry inside. 

Window Gardening. 

Cactuses and Aloes will require scarcely any water now. 
Palms and Ferns will require water about once or twice a 
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week. Sponge the leaves as often as possible. A soft, 
damp sponge drawn over the leaves of Cyclamens or 
“ Geraniums " refreshes them much. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The autumn has been mild and damp, and, consequently, 
Dahlias and Tuberous Begonias have flowered later than 
usual, but any which remain in the ground should be lifted, 
dried, and stored. To keep these safely, all that is 
necessary is to keep them dey and cool, but safe from frost. 
1 have kept them safely and in good condition in a shed 
covered thickly with dry straw, and when taken out in 
February, the tubers were plump and fresh. The roots of 
Salvia patens and Marvel of Peru should also be lifted and 
stored m sand. Unless one is quite sure about the nature 
and drainage of the soil, Gladioli should not be trusted in 
the ground through the winter. In most cases these will 
have been lifted and secured. It is time all hardy bulbs 
were planted now, and the beds and borders put in trim 
for the winter. Cuttings of Honeysuckles and deciduous 
shruba generally will strike now planted firmly in sandy 
soil. Roses may be planted now in well-prepared land. 
Plant firmly and mulch after planting, staking all 
standards securely. The soil should be lighter and richer 
for Teas, and if the grouping system is adopted, plant 
from six to twelve, or more if one variety, rather closer 
than customary. This is good weather for planting trees 
and shrubs. The ground is moist, and has not yet parted 
with all its solar warmth. Trees exposed to the wind 
should be secured either by one strong stake, or three 
shorter stakes with wires. In the latter case the stem 
must be protected from abrasion. 

Fruit Garden. 

Ripe Grapes hanging on the Vines will require a good 
(leal of watching, especially if the roots are outside and 

K t-pi ants in the house. In the latter case the Grapes had 
tter be cut and the stems placed in bottles of water. 
But the Grapes should be well ripened if intended to keep 
long. Pot-Vines intended for early forcing should be 
pruned and placed under cover, but kept quite cool, so as 
to make the rest as perfect as possible until forcing begins. 
Since the introduction of late varieties of Grapes, that will 
keep till April or later if required, the necessity for early 
forced Grapes is not so urgent. Strong, well-ripened canes 
of Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling will soon respond to a 
brisk temperature, and the longer the rest given, the 
quicker, of course, the sap rises when heat is applied. I 
have already referred more than once to the value of 
Golden Queen as a late Grape where Muscatels are 
difficult to manage. It is a good setter, and the flavour is 
not much inferior to Muscats when the fruit is well ripened. 
The pruning of hardy fruit-trees may begin as soon as the 
leaves are down. Where heavy crops of Gooseberries are 
required, thin sufficiently to let in tur and sunshine, but 
do not shorten much. There cannot be a heavy crop if the 
young wood is all cut out. On the other hana, Red 
Currants may be freely spurred in, as they bear freely on 
spurs. Black Currants must be thinned, but not shortened 
much. Old bushes which bear inferior fruit may with 
advantage be cut rather hard back to make room for 
young wood, and be well manured. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tree-leaves are very useful for making hot-beds for 
forcing vegetables. Equal parte fresh a table-manure and 
tree-leaves, well blended together and made into beds 4 feet 
high and of suitable width for the frames, will force 
any kind of vegetable, such as Asparagus, Seakale, 
Radishes, lettuces, Horn Carrots, etc. The leaves may 
be gathered up and stacked like hay or straw till required 
for use. Where much forcing is done, something is gained 
by making the beds in blocks running close to each other 
in parallel lines. Two crops may be taken out of the frames, 
and after the frames are taken off for growing Cyclamens 
and other winter-flowering things on coal-ash beds, the 
old hot-beds may be planted with Vegetable Marrows, 
ridge Cucumbers, and other things; and after these crops 
come off the manure can be turned over and got reaay 
for wheeling on the land. Those whe have not laid down 
their late Broccoli had better do so, as a wet autumn is 
often followed by a cold winter. Weeds are very much in 
evidence now, and should be kept from seeding either by 
pulling up or digging in. Hoeing has been out of the 
question for some time past. Late Peas have not been a 
success, but Scarlet Runners have done welL Peas want 
sunshine to fill the pods. The green tops of Peas are 
useful for flavouring soups, etc., and those having spare 
seeds of either early or late, may sow thickly under 
glass for that purpose. Plant French Beans of an early 
kind in 6-inch pots in warm house or pit for winter bearing. 

K. Hobdat. 


THB COMING WBBJTS WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
31st to November 7th. 

Planted a warm span-roofed house with Early Ruby 
Tomatoes. They are planted in a trough along the side of 
the house, and will be trained up near the glass. They 
are planted in good loam, mixed with a little soot and bone- 
meal. Stimulants will be given when fruits are set, and 
not before. The night temperature will range from 
66 degs. to 60 degs. The stapes are filled with Tree 
Carnations, Arum Lilies, Roman Hyacinths, etc., and will, 
in fact, be used through the winter for bringing on flowers 
for cutting, and plants for the conservatory. Cut the tope 
off Asparagus, loosened up the surface a little a ith a fora, 
but not deep enough to injure crowns, and gave a top- 
dressing of good manure. All the rows intended for 
forcing will be covered with littery manure to keep frost 
out of ground and facilitate the lifting when roots are 
required for forcing. The first hot-bed for this work has 
been made with a mixture of tree-leaves and stable- 
manure, and the roots will be placed thereon as soon as 
the temperature has steadied a bit. Other beds will be 
made up about once a fortnight, so as to insure a succession. 
After the Asparagus comes out. Early Potatoes will be 
planted, or Paris Market Cabbage Lettuces, which force 
so well, turning in quickly. Planted a lot of standards and 
dwarf Briers for budding next season. Made a lot of Brier 
and Manetti cuttings. They are laid in at present, but 
will be planted in rows a foot apart as soon ss time 


can be given to than. Commenced praning Pears on 
walls. Training will also have attention immediately, 
and when that is done the borders will have their annual 
top-dressing and be dug over. These borders will be 
cropped. Most of them are cropped up to within 8 feet of 
the wall. Along the foot of the wall, between the trees, 
there is a row of Giant Violets, a variety of the Russian, 
with long stalks, now coming full of flowers. These are 
transplanted annually in order to get early blooms. 
Looked over ripe Grapes often with the scissors to cut 
out damped berries. Gros Colman to finish well must have 
a well-drained border to insure colouring and keeping as 
long as possible, and if the borders are outside, it is 
necessary to cover with galvanised iron to throw off heavy 
rains. Planted a lot of double and tingle Daffodils and 
Tulips in boxes for cutting, and a considerable quantity 
of these and other bulbs, including Spanish Ins, have 
been planted thickly in 7-inch pots for the conservatory. 


RULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNT8. 


Questions.—Querist end answers are inserted in 
Gisnisixe free of charge if corre s pondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AH communications 
for insertion should be dearly and oondsdy written on 
one tide of the paper only, and ad dres s ed to the Editor of 
GARDBTDia, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lorn 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pububhhl 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a revarats piece of pope g. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should boar 
in mind that, at GAaDurnfe has to be sent to press toms 
time in advance of uaJLe, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the eaeeptionef tuoh as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
obHne us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gasdbqm 
mention the number in which they sqppsarsd. 

im— Campanula able tana.— Can you kindly say 
wbat are the requirements os to soil, situation, etc., for 
successfully blooming Campanula abietana? I have 
several clumps, but although they increase in size I cannot 
get a blossom.—Wn. Bartholomew. 


To ths fsUomng queries brief replies are gittn % 
but readers art invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
tAe various subjects. 

1089.— Roses and tarred string’ (Cecil Pan).— 
No ; the tarred string will do no harm. 

1990. —Ix las (A. J. 7.;.—Potted this month they may¬ 
be expected to flower in April, May, or June, depending 
principally on the variety and the time of planting. 

1991. — Bourbon Rose Mrs. Paul (M. Hi— Yes, 
this is an excellent Rose for your purpose. We have 
shoots from 8 feet to 12 feet long this season, upon which 
we hope to see quantities of bloom next cummer. 

1992. —Deutsias not flowering (Hopcotty— Do 
not cut them down; only prune out the dead and old 
weakly shoots that are not likely to flower again. All this 
year's growth is the flowering wood for next season. 

1903. —Camellias (Inquirer).— You may keep Camel¬ 
lias in a house where the frost is just kept out, but the 
flowers will not open till after Christmas If early flowers 
are required, keep the house from 45 degs. to 60 degs. at 
night. 

1904. — Fruit gardens (J. F.y— You are quite right 
Lane’s Prince Albert is a good Apple, and the other kinds 
you name are good also. Cox’s Orange Pippin wants a 
deep, warm soil to get it first rate. To the sorts you name 
might be added Bramley’s Seedling and Bismarck. 

1995.— Bouvardlas (Geron). —Your Bouvardias will 
do well in a temperature of 66 degs. to 60 degs. by day, 
and 60 degs. to 56 degs. by night A very good book on 
stove and greenhouse plants is by Thomas Baines, and can 
be had from the publisher at this office. Price 12s. 6d., 
post free. 

1906.—Colouring matter to change shade 
Of flowers (A Novice).—Vie have never experimented 
in this wav, and should be exceedingly doubtful of any 
results following the use of colours in the water. We know 
that iron will give a blue tinge to Hydrangea flowers, but 
that is a different thing. 

1997.—Treatment of Marie Louise Pear-tree 

(Cecil Parr).—Root-pruning would probably induce tbe 
old Marie Louise Pear to bear fruit. Open a deep trench 
8 feet from the trunk, and work under the ball, so as to 
cut those roots which descend into the subsoil and save 
all the others. Work in some fresh soil round the roots. 

1998 — 1 Tomato diseases (CarthaUcn) —Thediseases 
are allied, but distinct. Both are often present in a plant. 
One attacks the foliage, the other the fruit. We use 
sulphur freely. Give air and more warmth, taking care to 
cut out diseased plants and infected leaves. In no case 
do we save seed from plants so affected. We regret to say 
this is often done. 

1999 —Treatment of Gloxinias after flower¬ 
ing (E. G> idall).—Vis know of no book on the subjeot, 
but the following advice will help you, we hope. As soon 
as the plants have finished flowering, gradually dry them 
off and lav them on a dry shelf in a stove or temperate 
house. Shake them out and pot np in February, in a 
mixture of good fibrous loam and peat, with a little silver- 
sand. Place them in a temperature from 60 degs to 
66 degs., and be very careful with the watering for a while. 
But let it always be luke warm. Occasionally give a little 
weak manure-water when well established. As soon as 
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they are in flower they may be placed in a cooler house, 
os the flowers last much longer than in much heat. A few 
may he left and potted up later on, so as to form a 
succession. Keep them close to the glass when potted. 
If not, they prow so weak that a nice shelf or small span- 
roof house is most suitable for them. 

2000 . — Grass in bad condition (flopcott ).—In the 
spring the beet plan you can do is to weed out the Daisies, 
etc, and thoroughly rake off the Moss, then sprinkle a 
fine coating of fine loam, wood-ashes, equal parts, with a 
little bone-meal, all mixed together, over it and sow down 
fresh seed. Roll it evenly over, and keep it well watered 
should the spring be dry. 

2001 —Heating small greenhouse (Malm*).— 
Two shillings and sixpence per week seems rather an extra- 
\ agant sum for oil for your small greenhouse, though a 
good deal depends upon what temperature you keep up. 
For merely keeping plants safe from frost a smaller 
apparatus ought to sullice. A slight smell from burning 
oil will not do any harm to the plants. 

2002. —Common Barberry (M. P.).— The common 
Barberry, not the stoneless variety, will grow from seed, 
hut it will take several years to produce fruiting bushes in 
this way; culture will influence this. They are easily pro¬ 
pagated by suckers. The common Barberry is a compact¬ 
growing shrub or small tree. Sow seeds in February. If 
only a few plants ore wanted sow in a box in a cold frame. 

2003. —Marvel Of Peru (A. J. J.).— The Marvel of 
Peru is a perennial, but is generally treated as a half 
hardy annual. We recommend the seed to be sown in a 
mixture of loam and leaf mould, with a little sand, in a 
warm frame at the beginning of spring. Plant the 
seedlings out in May, and then lift them the same as 
Dahlias, as this is the safest plan. Place the roots on a 
shelf over a stokehole protected from frost and damp. 

sonRoyal Horticultural Society’s exam¬ 
ination (E. G.).—\\c do not know of such a book, but 
you might apply to the secretary of the R.II S., 117, Vic¬ 
toria-street, London, and ask him. Enclose a stamped 
envelope for reply. We may, however, give you a little 
advice in a kindly spirit. We have not tne least wish to 
discourage your hopes of a successful issue to the examin¬ 
ation, but it appears to us from your letter that you have 
j et to learn the simplest rules of English grammar. Your 
spelling is very bad. Anyone who spells thus, “axaman- 
tion,” "trouly,” “simular," is not likely to succeed, how¬ 
ever good the matter may be. 

2005.— Fruit for Ireland, etc- (a.).— You do not 
state if you want dessert or cooking fruits. We give both 
under the circumstances. Dessert. Apples: Cox’s Orange 
and Ribston Pippin. Ccoking : Cellini and Lane’s Prince 
Albert. Cherries : Early Rivers, Rigarreau Napoleon, and 
Governor Wood. Pears: Williams’ Bon Chr6tien, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, and Doyenn^ du Comice. 
Cooking: Catillac and Cvedale’s St. Germain. Damscns 
Shropshire Prune and Fairlcigli Damson. Plums for 
wall: Kirke’8 and Jefferson. Standards: Victoria for 
crop, or Pond’s Seedling for size. We suppose you mean 
dwarf Roses. The following dozen are all good : Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Grace Darling, Baroness Rothschild, Beauty 
of Waltham, Roule de Neige, Duke of Connaught, Fisher 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Gloire Lyonnaise, Gloire de 
Dijon, La France, and Mrs. John Loing. We think you 
must mean Clematis Jackmani, but if you send a specimen, 
we will help you. 

2000.— Flowers for under trees (W. II. P.).— 
The plants that will flower under large trees from June 
till .September are limited in numbers. Plant good-sized 
patches of the Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum). 
Clumps of Aconites will probably succeed, but the whole 
plant is poisonous, and we have known several fatal cases to 
horses and other animals from eating the flowers and 
foliage. The Woodruff (Asperula odorats) will make charm- 
ing masses in the shade. Foxgloves in variety, Evening 
Primrose(CEnothera biennis), the Willow Herb (Epilobium 
angustifolum) will grow freely' in the shade, if not too 
dense. If there are any open spots among the trees, try’ 
a clump or two of the old White Lily (candiduro), Saxifraga 
cordifolia, hardy Heaths in variety. There might be a 
charming show in spring of hardy bulbs and Primroses. 
The ground between the group of flowering plants might 
be covered with Periwinkles, and Ferns should be used 
largely. Lily of the Valley will grow if the shade is not 
too heavy'. 

2007.—Perfection Tomato a failure (it. D. S.). 
—Your case is similar to many others. In the first place, 
you give us no date of potting. We presume it was early, 
and one great fault is crowding too much seed in a small 
space, and therefore lots of fibrous roots result when pot¬ 
ting, and the plant is given a severe check. Sow thinly is 
the rule, and in no case sow too early or before you can 
grow on the plants, os if they remain too long in the seed 
pan or box they rarely recover. Each seedling should be 
lifted out singly with roots perfect, not broken. Another 
point, your variety is not the best for quantity, though 
one of the nicest-looking fruits grown. Your after failures 
are due to want of heat to finish the fruits ; for the last 
six weeks we have had little sun-heat. You should have 
utilised your fire-heat at least six weeks ago. The other 
fault as to cracking is due to cold and too much water at 
roots. Keep drier. And you may have given liquid- 
manure, thus adding to the mischief. Your house is all 
right; it is the treatment that is at fault. 

2003.—Various vegetable, etc., queries (In- 
quisitive).—The best Cabbage for sowing In neat for early 
summer supplies is Sutton’s Earliest, for autumn sowing 
Ellam’s Dwarf; Veitch’s Early Rose and White Superb 
Celery ; Golden Queen, Perfect Gem, and Sutton’s Superb 
White Lettuce ; Mvatt’s Garnishing Parsley*. You can 
force good Rhubarb out-of-doors, but be careful not to 
have the manure too hot, or the rank steam will spoil the 
tender growth. In December or earlier, when tne tops 
have decayed, cover the stools with 4 feet to 5 feet of 
stable-manure, mixed with fresh litter We mix leaves with 
It to give a gentle heat. Cover the crowns with pots, boxes, 
or other material to allow growth to come up. In six or 
eight weeks you will get good sticks, but allow rank steam 
to escape if manure is very short. Keep the Palm in a 
temperature of CO decs., give less water during winter, and 
keep leaves sponged. Ca-tor oil-plants are best raised 
from seed annually in heat in February or early March. 
Probably you have over\yate$ed your Palm ior not given 
sufficient warmth. ( s~\ 
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2009. — plants for carpet bedding.— Will you 
kindly tell me the names of a few plants for carpet bed¬ 
ding, together w ith colours of same ?—W. J. P. 

%* Pyrethrum annum, yellow; Alternantheraam<rna, 
red; A. paronychoides maior, red and yellow ; Cerastium 
tomentosum, white; Mesembryanthemum eordifolium, 
cream; Coleus Verschaffelti, dark crimson; Leucophyton 
Browni, white; Sedum glaucum, glaucous green ; tier- 
niaria glabra, pea-green; Mentha gibraltarica, green; 
Echeocria glauca. The above will give a good variety, and 
are all easy to propagate. 

2010. —Treatment of Lapagerla alba.—Would 
you kindly give me cultural notes as to this lovely climber, 
and say if I am right in keeping it in my cool bouse, in 
which the temperature does not fall below' 40 degs?— 
Gerox. 

This is a greenhouse climber, and trill thrive well 
in a temperature of 4 - degs ., but do not let it fall below 
40 degs. If planted in a corner of a greenhouse in some 
good peat and loam it will soon spread over the roof or 
cover a wall. It is subject to mealy-bug, but this can easily 
be kept down by syringing with a little paraffin and water. 
A tablespoonful to a gallon of water is sufficient, about 
twice a week. 

2011—Treatment of Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Polyanthus Narcissus.—Kindly inform me if these 
subjects produce better results if grow’n in a cool green¬ 
house than in stove temperature ?— Gerox. 

*** We recommend you when potting to plunge the 
bulbs in ashes in a cold frame, covering them about 0 inches 
deep. Keep them well protected from the frost during 
winter. About February they may be uncovered and 
placed in a stove temperature if required early, and 
transferred to a greenhouse when in flower, or taken direct 
to the greenhouse if not wanted quite so soon, for they are 
much more satisfactory when not in so much heat. 

2012. -Potatoes under glass.—I have a house 
50 feet by 17 feet which, owing to boiler not working any¬ 
thing like estimate, can only have a flow and return— i e , 
one 4-inch pipe all round outside of house. When should 
Potatoes be planted, and w hen would they likely be fit to 
lift ? The Tomatoes lately removed had a mildew disease, 
but not Potato-disease. Would this injure the Potatoes? 
I should well manure present soil, and sowr Radishes over 
the tubers, if feasible. Any hints a9 to planting, quantity 
required for each bed (say 0 feet wide), and treatment 
would be thankfully received, os I have never tried this 
crop?—Tr hers. 

You can grow Potatoes well in the house named inth 
a single /,-inch flow and return pipe. The Potatoes 
planted in Janitary will be fit to lijl early in April. We 
have grown Sharpe’s Victor in ten weeks full sized, but for 
Ashleafs, which are also suitable, allow a good three 
months—say, if you plant early in January, lift early 
in April. We advise you to give well-decayed manure, or 
a light food, such as lone-meal. We do not think you need 
fear mildew. Well cleanse your house before planting. 
Plant IS inches apart in the rows, and 9 inches between the 
sets in the rows. 

2013. —Aucuba not producing berries.—Some 
six or seven y ears since 1 purchased from a nurseryman 
a plant of the berried Aucuba, then full of berries. I 
planted it close to an old male plant, but it has never had 
a berry on since. Can you explain the reason why?— 
T. M. If. 

“** It sometimes happens the male plant does not 
flower at the same time as the female, and then, unless the 
pollen was collected from the male, and used over the 
dowers of the female, when they open, the dowers would 
not set. Something of this kind must have happened. 

2014. —Water-tank In vinery.—I have a vinery 
under my care, and in the middle is a large soft-water 
tank. The Grapes are cracking badly. Has the water 
anything to do with it, and what is the best thing to do ? 
Please answer this through Gardening.—Distressed. 

*, 4 Of course, thewatcr-tank in Vinery giies off vapour. 
You would do well to keep the tank dry, but failing this, if 
not convenient to do so, we advise you to keep up sufficient 
heat to maintain a drier atmosphere. You pi ice no par¬ 
ticulars. Are your roots outside? If so, probably this is 
the cause, or you may have overwatered inside. If the 
latter, keep dry; if out, cover trith shutter. We use 
corrugated zinc sheets, as they answer well, are not costly, 
and last many years. We think that the reefs need mere 
care in ycur case. 

2015. —Roses for border In greenhouse.— 

“ Dahlia ” would like to grow a RcFe in her tinall green¬ 
house (facing S.E ) to flower in early spring. There is a 
12-inch border in the greenhouse, and ehe could manage 
to exclude frost, but little more. What Rote can you 
recommend ? 

* * You may plant a Marshal Kiel or W. A. 
Richard ton; in fact, any of the Noisette or Tea Boses 
will do in your cold house. 

2016. —Best double Pelargoniums for show. 
—Would you kindly give me the names of one dozen of the 
best double, also the same of the single kinds for exhibi¬ 
tion, and where I could get reliable plants to buy ?— 
Ignorant, Cork. 

*** The best singles: Lord Farrer, Lord Rosebery , 
Donald Beaton, Bluebeard, Marquis of Duffer in, Mascagni, 
Mnte. Bruant,Mme. d* Boudeville, Princess Maud of Wales, 
Miss French, Duchess of York, Duchess of Devonshire. 
One dozen doubles: Raspail Imp ., Australian Gold, Alms 
Herriot, H. M. Stanley, Mme. de la Rue , Colossus, Rafael 
Garret a, Rainbow, Boule de Neige, Route Noir, White 
Abbey. We do not recommend special nurserymen, but 
you can get information desired by consulting our adver¬ 
tisement columns. 

2017. —Weeds In lawn.—I have a lawn made from 
sow'n Grass in September. It is now full of Chickweed 
and other weeds. Will you please inform me the best way 
to^roceed in order to get a fair piece of Grass next year? 

*** The ground must have been full of the seeds of weeds 
when the Grass-seeds were sown. Uave the weeds pulled 
out and give a light top-dressing of ivood-ashcs or some 
light, rich compost. If the Grass will bear the scythe over 
it (which is not likely, having been recently sown) the 
annual weeds may be got rid of in that way. 


2018. — Treatment of Gardesla.-A short time 
ago I bought a strong plant of Gardenia in a 48 pot the 
plant looks strong ana healthy. Would you please give 
me some short cultural notes in regard to it, and also say 
when it is likely to flow’er ? Temperature—day, 60 degs. to 
65 degs. ; night, 60 degs. I notice the top of the pot is 
covered with rootlets. When should it be repotted, and 
should I use a stimulant for it?—G erox. 

*** Your Gardenia should have been repotted at the end 
of June, but we advise you to wait nowuntil it has finished 
flowering. Keej/ it in a temperature now from of degs. to 
DO degs. by night, uith an increase of 5 degs. by day. Do 
not let it get dry, and water every other time with a little, 
weak manure-water, but let it always be used lukewarm, 
whether used for the roots or in syringing. Take great care 
that the wood is well-ripened, or the buds will drop off. 
Place it in 5 degs. more heat in the spring when coming 
into flower, about February or March. 

2019. — Rhubarb under glass.— What is the 
correct way to plant and grow this under a rough stage of 
boxes and boards fixed up for pot-plants ? What heat and 
how many roots would be required for a space of about 
50 feet by 3 feet 6 inches? I think an article on growing 
this and other things, such as vegetables, in a low degree 
of heat would be valuable.— Victoria. 

%* You have merely to lift good roots, place them under 
the stage, and keep moist and dark. Place the roots etoae 
together. As to quantity, it depends upon size of roots. 
Medium-sized ones may be placed so as to have two or 
three to a square yard of space. A temperature of 
GO degs. will force well; for instance, if you place indoors 
on Nov. 1st you should have good crop by Christmas. Wo 
comply with your wish, and will give you an article in our 
next issue on forcing vegetables. 

2020. — Plants for stove-house.— My stove-house, 
of which the temperature by day is 60 degs. to 66 degs., 
night 50 degs., is now in want of plants to supply vacancies. 
Can you kindly suggest a cheap and showy display?— 
Gerox. 

*»* Asparagus plumosus nanus, CrtUns Ccuntess, 
Prince of Wales, Queen Victoria, Aneitenensis; Dracaenas 
Cooperi, Lord Wolseley, and superba; Ficus elastica 
variegata, Maranta Zebrina , Panax Victoria, 
Pandanus Veitchi. The following are stove Palms : 
Cocos WeddeUiana, Kentia Belmoreana, Phoenix 
sylvestris, Geonoma intermedia. 

2021. — Treatment of Narcissi.—I have some 
Narcissus of the kinds named below, and would like to 
put some in the garden, and to bloom some in pots indoors 
in the manner of Hyacinths. Kindly say how they 
should be treated. I have no glass, not even a cold frame. 
Grand Monarchic, Grand Primo, Gloiioea, States-General, 
Leedsi amabilis, poeticus, Annie Baden, Jonquil major, 
Campernelles, Soleil d’Or, and rugulosus, Sulphurius 
Sancho, Hurnei albidus, Cynosure, Figaro, Leedsi albus, 
Aurantius, Queen of England.—N arciss, Strcatham. 

*,* The varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus are better 
adapted for potting than for the open borders, except in 
warm situations. The others named may either 6s planted 
out or potted for the rooms. Tht se you intend to pot shouUl 
be attended to at once, and the others planted in the beds 
and borders. A 5-inch pot willhold three bulbs, and after 
they are. potted, plunge outside in ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Bury in the pots 3 inches or 4 inches, and leave 
outside six weeks or so, to make roots. 

2022. — Treatment of Lilac-hedge.— A hedge of 
white Lilac (Syringa) is much overgrown. Is now orspring 
the beet season for cutting it back, and does it bear severe 
pruning ? I have a white Lilac which is too straggling ; 
when shall I cut it back?—H. 

*** The white Lilacs and Syringas may be cut back now. 
They trill break again in spring, but, of course , there will 
be no flowers. 

2023. — Trees cut down.— Kindly answ er the follow¬ 
ing in your paper : Do trees when cut down close to the 
ground die, or do they spring up again from the roots ? I 
nave Eome trees at the bottom of my garden which have 
large, thick, shiny leaves; Italian Poplars I think they 
are called. I have had them cut from time to time (they 
are about six years old), but they do not seem to like it, as 
the branches die. I w'ant to get rid of their., but as they 
6tand in made ground, which is kept in place by Iocs of 
timber, I do not want, if 1 can help it, to nave them dug 
out, but should prefer to cut them down level with the 
ground, if they would not afterwards grow. This, of 
course, w’ould not disturb the ground.—C. Robb. 

*,* Most trees when cut down, if the stumps are left in 
the ground, will break again from the base unless they are 
very old. Poplars usually grew again, hut if the young 
shoots are pulled of, they will, in a few years, cease to 
grow. 

2024. - Treatment of Vallota.— Last October I 
planted in a border three bulbs of Vallota. 1 wish to 
remove them. When can It best be done so that they are 
not injured ?—Nemo. 

\* Pot up the V allot as now ; they are not adapted for 
open air culture. 

2025. — Lilies for outdoors.— I should be glad if 
you would tell me through the columns of Gardbnikg 
the nameB of a few Lilies suitable for outdoors to bloom in 
the 6uramcr, and when and how to plant them? My 
neighbours have had some splendid plants in bloom in the 
open this summer. W’ould L. auratum, c&ndidum, Harris), 
etc., be suitable, and do they want burying now* in pots 
and covering with ashes ? I can only find general remarks 
on them in the back numbers of Gardening. My soil is 
clay; but, of course, if not suitable, it could be dug out a 
foot for each bulb and filled in with the most suitable com¬ 
post.— F. J. White. 

The following dozen will give you a good start. 
Others may be added in a year or two. Weshouldplant in 
groups, half-a-dozen bulbs in a group. Lilium candidum, 

L. testaceum, L. auratum, L. ehalcedonicum (Scarlet 
Martagon), L. croceum, L. longiflorum, L. Martaoon , L. 
specie sum, L. s. Kraetzeri, L. tiarinum. L. flore-pleno, L. 
pardalinvm. We are doubtful ifHarrisi will do in your 
clay soil, but it might if you make a special site for it, 
working in sandy loam and leaf-mould—in fact, all the 
Lilies should have some light material placed round the 
bulbs when planting. 
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OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents must not tend more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and 4 plants (distinct), at one time. 

Names Of plants.— Adeline M.— 1, Phlebodium 
aureuni; 2, Aspleniuro bulbiferum ; 3, Pteiia cretica; 4, 

Antennaria tomentosa; 5, Salvia splendens.- B. M. 

Tyacke.—We should say the Rose sent was Souvenir d'un 
Ami, but so late in the season, as well as not up to the 
average, makes it very difficult to say positively. If you 
forward a representative bloom next season we will name it 

with much pleasure.- Archie Ley .—The name of the Fern 

in Adiantum gracillimum. It may be grown in a warm 
room where gas is not burnt, if carefully watered. The 

hardy Fern is Polystichum aculeatum.- Miss Lucas.— 

Rivina humilis.- A. Cameron.— Retinospora pisifera. 

- W. G. Smythe. —Stapelia variegata- G. David.— 

Virginian Poke (Phytolacca decandra).- G. Ross.—I, 

Euphorbia amygtlaloides; 2, Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare). 

- S. Cameron .—Magnolia tripe tala.-IF. Adams .— 

The specimen you send is beyond recognition. Please send 
a fresher flower, with a leaf also, and we shall be pleased 

to oblige you.- Cardboard Box.— 1, Ophlopogo® Jaburan 

variegata; 2, Leaf of Lady’s Slipper (Cypripediura), 
but please send flowers; 3, Common India-rubber-plant 

(Ficus elastica); 4, Eulalia Japonic® variegata.- D. 

Coomber .—Cosmos biplnnatus.- H. C .—The plant is not 

a vegetable at all but a Poly soon, probably Hyarallmannia 

falcata.- Bexhill Institute.— Senecio(Kleinia) articulate, 

A not uncommon succulent plant from S. Africa. 
Sometimes called the “Candle-plant." 

Naming ftrtlit .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We can only undertake to 
name six varieties at a time, and these only when the above 
directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be refused. 
Any communication respecting plants or fruits should 
always accompany the parcel, which should be addressed to 
the Editor of Gardkkixo Illustrated, 37, Southampton • 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruits.— .A B. Cole .—Beurrl Hardy. The 
rotting at the core is natural; it is not a first-class variety. 

-IF. Jackman.— 1, King of the Pippins ; 2, Cox’s Orange 

Pippin ; 3, Lord Derby ; 4, Wellington ; 6, Round way 

Magnum Donum- Xorris F. Davey —The true Golden 

Pippin.- Carolus.— 1, Queen Caroline ; 2, Cannot deter¬ 

mine this variety ; it is probably local; 3, Too poor to 
name; 4, Carlisle Codlin; 5, Oat’s-head ; 6, Northern 

Greening.- Joseph Redmond .—The Apple Is probably 

one of the many cider kinds in cultivation; it is quite value¬ 
less. We have seldom tasted an Apple so poor in flavour. 

- T. Hickling.—A, Beurr£ Sterclcmana ; B, Probably 

Vicar of Winkfleld ; 0 and D, Too poor to recognise; E, 
Beuirc Ranee ; F, Rotten. Your fruits were very difficult 

to name.- C. Searle. — A highly-coloured Colonel 

Vaughan.- Sir Henry Isaacs.—Faster Beurrd Pear. 

E. TF. Savage.— 1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, Rlbston 
Pippin ; 7, Small Gloria Mundi; 8, Lemon Pippin ; 12, 

Fearn’s Pippin.-A—Small Marie Louise Pear.- Dr. 

McGowan.— 1, Northern Greening; 2, Cox’s Orangp 
Pippin. _ 

TO OORRB8PONDBNTV. 

We should he glad if readers would remember theft we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name and address of sender, 

B. G. B .—Apply to Mr. Riley, Rustic Works, Herne-hill, 
London. _ 

Catalogues received — W. Smith and Son, Aber¬ 
deen.— Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses. -Dickson and Co., 

1, Water loo-place, Edinburgh.— Roses, Tufted Pansies, 
Carnations, Pinks, Fruit Trees, etc. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Renewing the laying stock. —Every autumn 
the successful poultry manager is called upon to 
decide the question, How am I to arrange my 
stock for the coming year ? He knowB full well 
that the secret of his success as a manager lies 
in the fact that his egg-basket is never empty ; 
but day after day, even in the fogs of November 
and the frosts of midwinter, fresh eggs are 
brought in after the afternoon visit to the neats. 
This nappy state of things is not brought about 
by leaving things to chance. Too many poultry- 
keepers adopt this system of management, and 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their fowls 
copy Nature so closely that not one in a hundred 
does anything in the way of laying from the 
date of the annual moult until the rapidly 
lengthening days of February teach them that 
the natural breeding season is at hand. The 
successful fowl-keeper, just as the successful 
gardener—who is never satisfied unless he can 
produce fruit, flowers, and vegetables in pro¬ 
fusion at any but their natural ripening season 
—is not content to follow Nature. He tries to 
get fresh eggs in abundance just at the most 
trying period of the year—October to December 
inclusive—when no wild bird would ever be in a 
condition to lay, and the state of his balance- 
sheet at the end of the year depends entirely 
upon the success which has attended his efforts 
in this direotion. 

Now one thing which he never loses sight of 
is the fact that a bird which has 
daring the spring an§t sdmroer wi 
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can never continue to work as the autumn draws 
to a close. Nature insists upon a period of 
repose, especially when the moult is a leng and 
trying one. Hence it follows that non-sitting 
breeds, the most prolific of layers, are practi¬ 
cally useless during their second winter, and 
only begin to lay freely, even under the best 
management, in February at the earliest. Sitting 
breeds of good laying strains, provided they 
are allowed to rest by sitting during the late 
summer and autumn, will lay well in tne winter; 
but, as a rule, their owners will not allow them 
to take the rest in the manner indicated, and 
suffer accordingly. The successful poultry- 
keeper, whilst careful to provide for some of 
the latter class of hens, does not rely upon them 
to any appreciable extent, but prefers to place 
his trust in pullets of the year, which, under proper 
treatment, can be depended upon to keep in full 
lay—with short intervals of rest—from October 
onwards throughout the winter. By the aid of 
such birds it is not a difficult matter to make the 
egg-yield during the Christmas quarter exceed 
that of the previous three months, and this in 
spite of frequent visitations of frost and snow, 
which are the rule in average seasons. At this 
season, then, in yards such as are managed on 
the lines referred to above, it is the rule to weed 
out the old hens os fast as they drop into the 
moult, and to fill their places by pullets which 
for some weeks past have been skilfully treated in 
order that they shall not begin too soon, but 
come into full lay just when the older birds are 
about to finish. In most cases the pullets are 
bred upon the holding where they are to spend 
the remainder of their lives, and under such con¬ 
ditions it is not surprising to find them bred 
especially for egg-production, and surplus birds 
from such places are always well worth the 
money asked for them. The readers of Garden¬ 
ing, for the most part, are not poultry-breeders 
on a large scale, but merely keep enough fowls 
to ensure a sufficiency of eggs for breakfast and, 
it may be, an occasional table bird. But 
whatever the scope and aim of their opera¬ 
tions, they are at the present moment 
confronted with tho question in the first 
sentence of this article, and their only reply 
can be—if a successful winter is to be looked 
for—by keeping my birds as young as possible. 
It is scarcely to he expected that many of them 
are able to breed their own birds, but in every 
case they are the possessors of old hens, and the 
first step is to arrange for their clearance as 
soon as the last egg has been laid. In some 
instances it Will be advisable to allow them to 
moult before they are killed, but they should be 
comfortably housed and well fed. Their 
feathers will come the faster, and it is sur¬ 
prising how plump they will be when their 
plumage is really renewed. In their place some 
March and April pullets should be bought. Such 
fowls, if well bred and carefully managed in 
other respects, are on the verge of laying, and 
ought to repay their purchase-money before the 
end of the year. 

The would-be buyer should be careful to state 
his wants before the bargain is concluded, and, 
if possible, get the birds sent on approval. He 
will then see whether there is a good promise of 
early eggs. A pullet on the verge of laying is 
always plump; she is a rosy-red about the 
comb and face, and there is a nice gloss upon 
the plumage; her movements, too, are active. 
A backward pullet displays the opposite charac¬ 
teristics. She is more or less angular in 
appearance, her comb and wattles are a pale 
pink, sometimes almost white, her plumage 
seems ragged or broken, and there is a listless¬ 
ness in her movements. Such birds are scarcely 
likely to lay before December at the earliest. 

With regard to the most suitable breeds for 
winter laying, I prefer a cross-bred fowl—one 
parent being a member of the Andalusian, 
Minorca, or Leghorn breeds—all non-sitters ; 
whilst the hen with which such a cock has been 
crossed should be taken from one of the feather¬ 
legged or similar breeds. The advantage 
connected with such a cross is that the pullets 
are rarely checked during the moat severe frost, 
whereas pure non-sitters would be almost sure to 
suffer from frostbite, owiDg to their large combs. 
On the other hand, hens of this cross are almost 
certain to lay freely during the spring and 
summer, and will give but little trouble on 
account of the brooding propensity. They are 
also an excellent type of table fowl—not ranking 
perhaps with the pure Dorking, but, never 


theless, of a quality few would despise. Such 
pullets should be bought at prices ranging from 
4s. 6d. to as. each, and, as already mentioned, 
will lay sufficient eggs at a time when they are 
most scarce in the market to pay for their cost 
price before the new year conies in. If the 
purchase be delayed the probability is that the 
pullets will receive a check, but with good 
management they might soon get over the effects 
of their journey. Sometimes the feeding of the 
buyer is at fault, and he complains without just 
cause. A few years since I sent some choice 
pullets into Kent. Their relatives at home had 
been laying well for some weeks, and some 
younger birds commenced immediately after, in 
spite of frost and snow. Some weeks elapsed, 
and then the buyer wrote in a most disheartened 
style, complaining that he had not received a 
single egg, and he was almost inclined to give 
away his pullets. Afterwards the eggs came 
very well, and he was satisfied with his purchase. 
There was not the slightest doubt that his system 
of feeding was very different to mine, and of 
this the pullets were the best judges. 

Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 

The Goldfinch. — This bird is a great 
favourite with many people, not so much for its 
natural song as for its beauty of plumage, 
gracefulness, and general docility. With 
judicious treatment this species will survive for 
many years in confinement, being generally free 
from most of the diseases to which most other 
cage birds are subject, and will breed freely 
with Canaries, and also among themselves under 
favourable conditions. In the breeding season 
Goldfinches resort to orchards, groves, and 
copses, the nest being built, generally, in the 
higher branches of an old Apple or Pear-tree— 
sometimes in a tall shrub—and is composed of fine 
Moss, Lichens, and stalks of Grass, interwoven 
and lined with hair and wool. The eggs are 
four or five in number, of a pale bluish-green 
colour, streaked and spotted with red and 
reddish-black. There is only one brood in the 
season, which is hatched rather late. In the 
autumn and winter these birds associate in small 
flocks, visiting hedges in search of food, and 
such plants as Thistles, the seeds of which they 
are very fond. When Thistles are ripening it 
is a good plan to secure a supply of heads for tho 
use of caged Goldfinches during the winter. These 
birds may be allowed a great variety of food, and 
Canary-seed, Rape, Hemp (in small quantities), 
Flax, Millet, Maw-seed, and Groats will be 
relished by them. For green food Groundsel, 
Chick weed, Dandelion, and Lettuce may to 
given. These lively birds require a great deal 
of exercise, and should not bo kept in a small 
cage. It is somewhat difficult to distinguish 
between the Boxes, but the hen is not so bril¬ 
liantly coloured as the cock, and is rather 
smaller. The variety known as the Chevril 
Goldfinch resembles the rest of its race, with the 
exception that a white streak extends from the 
oase of the lower mandible down to the breast. 
The most beautiful mule birds are those bred 
from the Goldfinch and Canary. Hemp-seed is 
often largely given to caged Goldfinches ; this 
is a mistake, os it is too fattening and of a 
too-heating nature to be used indiscriminately ; 
it also has a tendency to darken the plumage. 
Goldfinches, as well as Bullfinches, have been 
known to become entirely black in their plumage 
when an unlimited supply of Hemp-seed has 
been given. S. S. G. 

Mule Canary ailing (E. M. 0. J.—You 
would find your bird would be in better health 
were you to discontinue the egg food. Birds 
fed with egg suffer from diseases of the liver. It 
would be well to discontinue the Hemp-seed for 
a time, this being also of a heating nature, and 
to put the bird on spare and simple diet 
generally. A piece of old mortar to peck at, 
and a little salt will prove beneficial, and in 
place of shell-sand give coarse, sharp grit sand. 
Parrish’s Chemical Food is a very excellent 
thing in helping a bird over its moulting, as the 
phosphates contained in it supply some of tho 
material necessary for the elaboration of new 
feathers, besides giving strength to the body. 
It may be given in doses of eight or ten drops, 
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once or twice a Jay, on a small piece of cake or 
sugar. Give also a greater variety of green 
food—such as Chick weed, Groundsel, Dandelion, 
and Lettuce—often, and in small quantities. 

Linnet to pair with Canary (II. O. B.)- 

—There is only one kind of Linnet; the birds 
known as grey, brown, and red Linnets are the 
same species in different states of plumage. 
Until after 1 their first moult the young males 
have a greyish appearance, while the adult male 
in a state of freedom has a rosy-red breast and 
a deep chestnut-brown back. In confinement, 
however, the beautiful red tints disappear at 
the first moulting after capture. The Linnet 
chosen for pairing with a hen canary should be 
in its second year, and every attention should 
be paid it during the previous winter, varying 
the diet with Millet, Flax, scalded Rape, Groats, 
or ooarse Scotch Oatmeal, and Maw-seed. 
“Hillock,” or wild Mustard, is good as a change. 
Linnet mules are much inferior in plumage to 
Goldfinch mules, but make excellent songbirds 
when tutored undor a good songster. Linnets 
are very attentive to the young mules in the 
matter of feeding, and generally bring them up 
strong and healthy. 

St. Helena Waxbill (Holly). — The 
death of your bird appears to have been caused 
by injudicious feeding. You will succeed better 
with the others you have by limiting them to 
Millet, Millet-spray, and a small proportion of 
Canary-seed. The Waxbills are very frugal 
livers, and easily kept in confinement, but, like 
many other cage-birds, often come to an un¬ 
timely end through being supplied with unsuit¬ 
able food. The secret of success is to feed birds 
only upon food suitable for them, and to let 
them have an abundant supply of coarse sand, 
from among which they will select a sufficient 
quantity ot small stones to keep the digestive 
organs in good order. The St. Helena Waxbill 
is a native of the eastern parts of Africa, but 
has become established in St. Helena, and in 
such numbers that the Millet crops suffer serious 
damage by their ravages. Although these birds 
rnay have a bath daily during fine, mild weather, 
the bathing should be limited to once or twice 
a week when the temperature is low, and then 
the water should be given lukewarm, and soon 
removed, lest they should take a chill through 
becoming thoroughly wet. 


Apple sweet.— The recipe given below 
is sometimes termed “ Apple fool.” Take a dozen 
medium-sized juicy Apples—Pippins are the 
best—pare, core, and stew them till soft, press 
them through a colander so as to remove every 
lump, sweeten and flavour to taste, then add 
the whites of three eggs, and with an egg- 
beater beat the whole into a light foamy mass. 
This is a delicate dish that, once tried, will be 
often repeated. It is very suitable for children. 

Apple souffle. —Peel, core, slioe, and stew 
—with sugar to taste—Apples till soft enough 
to press through a hair sieve. Mix with a 
i lb. of this pulp a tablespoonful of Arrowroot 
and any flavouring liked. Beat up five fresh 
eggs to a very stiff froth, and mix all very lightly 
together. Butter a souffle or pudding-dish, 
pour in the mixture, sprinkle the top with a 
tablespoonful of finely-chopped Almonds, or a 
tablespoonful of crushed macaroons, and bake 
twenty minutes in not too hot an oven. Serve 
the moment it is done. 

Boiled Mushrooms.— Select large “ flaps," peel 
and reason them with salt and Pepper; put them in a 
double gridiron, cum down ; broil them two minutes, then 
turn them and broil two minutes on the other side. The 
cup will be full of juice. Remove them gently on buttered 
toast, seasoning again slightly, and putting a drop of 
Lemon-juice and a bit of butter on each Mushroom. 
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Apple jelly.— Take, say, 6 lb. of Russet 
Apples, wipe but do not peel them. Slice them 
up quite thin, and throw them into a preserving- 
pan containing two quarts of boiling water; boil 
the whole fast over a brisk fire until the Apples 
are reduced to a pulp. The pan must be covered 
up during the cooking, and the mixture must be 
stirred frequently to prevent burning. If the 
Apples are boiled fast, as directed, the pulp will 
not absorb as much of the liquid as it would if 
boiled slow in the usual way. Pour then the 
whole into a jelly-bag so that the liquid may run 
through. The first four or five portions that 
run through must be returned to the bag until 
the liquid is perfectly clear. When all the juice 
has run through the bag, weigh it, and to every 
20 oz. of juice add 1 lo. of tne best loaf sugar. 
Bring the whole to a boil, skim, and boil fast 
until you find the jelly adhering to the spoon 
( which should be of silver or wood); then try a 
little on a plate in the usual way before finally 
taking it off the fire. If liked, the juice of one 
Lemon may be added to the above quantity of 
fruit. 

Quinces with sweet Apples.— When 
making Quinces into preserve, to increase the 
quantity without the addition of sugar, take 
one-third as much sweet Apples, pared, cored, 
and quartered, as there is of Quince. When 
the Quince has boiled enough, skim it and put 
the sweet Apple into the syrup ; boil until it 
looks red ar.d clear—an hour and a half will not 
be too long. Then put the Quince and Apple 
in alternate layers into a jar, and the flavour of 
the Quince will penetrate the Apple. Pour 
the boiling syrup over all and seal. Any fruit 
which has been preserved in syrup may be con¬ 
verted into dry preserves by first draining from 
the syrup and then drying slowly in an oven 
and sprinkling powdered sugar over it. Pack 
in boxes. 
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2028.— Question of notice (Hard Lines).—It the 
facts are really as you have stated them you must have at 
least six months' notice. 


i2 Tea and Noisette Roses;' M Niel. Homfcre, 
Niphetos, C41ine Foret tier, Anna Olivier. Grace 
Darling Mad. Falcot, W. A. Richardson, Ferle des 
Jardins, E. Brownlow, etc., 12 distinct 
6 Strong 8* lycted Climbing Roses, 3 to 6 feet: Mine. 
Berard, W. A. Richardson. M. Niel, Devoniensis, 
Gloire, Mme. A. Carrifere(12for 10a) .. ..6 

U on own RooU: Mme - A. Carriers, Homfere, 

G. Jacqueminot, Perriere, etc.. 4 

6 ““here: Clematis, Jasmines,Honeysuckles! 

Vir. Creeper, Cotoneaster.*, eta. 1 

6 Variegated Ivies (Gold and Silver) .’ S 

12 Sweet Briere .. 2 

12 Mrs. Sink ins Pinks, double white, strong clumps 1 
12 Perennial Gaillardias grandiflora hybrid* (splendid) l 
6 Carnations: Germania, Uriah Pike, Mrs. Muir. 

Mrs. R. Hole, eta (12 for 4s. 6d.). j 

12 Coieopsis gran diflora, grand yellow perennial .. 3 
of a opaii ‘ VeitchLsmall-leaved. self-cliniring, stron* 3 

25 WaJlflowera G-Garden C. of Gold, etc. (100 for 2s. 6d.) 1 
^J{£°^f re ^ w ^55 1I M m t Lo * , eoz n Btrain (100 for 5a.) 1 

2 


5 6 


. 7 0 


3 Hydrangea Dr. Hogg, best var. (12 for 3s. 6<L) 

12 Carnations, f om choice double flower 
1* Aquilegia chrysantha, long-spurred, yellow 
8 Perennial Pyrethrum. sgLanddbl, named (12 for 3s.) 

12 Violets Victoria Regina, Belle de dhatenay, etc. ,, 

Any 11s. worth of the above for 10a. 

8ati faction guaranteed for Cash with Order. C at a lo gues free 

J. DERRICK, 

SUHNYSIDE NUBSEBIES, P0RT1SHEAD. 


On PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS, 3 best 

LfLf named varieties, including double, 1* 3d. 40 rockery 
plants, 4 varieties. Is.' 3d. Primroses, 100, la 6d. Ivy, small 
leaf, loO, Is. 3d., free.—KATE. Harley Park. Oallan, Ireland. 

ROCKERY PERIWINKLES, including 

*v/ double purple, variegated, large blue, small blue. Is 3d! 
Auriculas, handsome varieties, including yellow Dusty Millar. 
12, Is. 3d. Christmas Rose, Helleborus niger, 4, la 3d. Violet 
suavis, very sweet, 20, la 3d. free.—KATE, Harley Park, 

A LSTRCEMERLA (Peruvian Lily), hardy, 12 

-to. 2s. 15 Perennial Phloxes, 4 best named varieties, la 6dL, 
free.—KATE, Harley Park. Oallan. Ireland. 

VIOLETS.-Czar, Marie Louise, 24, Is. 4d. 

* Belle ICbatenay, double white, 15, Is. 3d. ; double rod, 
15, Is. 3d., all hardy. Physal is (Winter Cherry), Bcarlet berries, 
15 plants, Is. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 12, la. Yellow Day 
Lily, Solomon’s Seal, Double White Primroses, Gentian* 
acaulis, 12. Is. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 

TTARDY PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties, 

LA cheap, Catalogue free. Montbretias, scarlet orange, 
20, Is. Lady Trevelyan, large pure white Perennial A>ter, 
12, la Pyrethrum uliginosum, large Perennial Daisy, 11, 
ls.6d. Chrysanthemum maximum (white), 12, la 6d. Crimson 
Afghan Lily (SchizostyliB', 12, la Lobelia cardinal is, 4, Is., 
free.-KATE, Harley Park, OaUan, Ireland. 

YELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVES, rare, 

A hardy, the toll handsome variety, 20 large plants, Is. 3d. 
Anemone japonic* (Japanese Windflower), L5, Is. 3d. Peren¬ 
nial Blue Larkspur formosa. 4. la Achillea Ptarmica (White 
Pearl-flower), 12, Is. Pansies, yellow Cloth of Gold, 20, la 
White Gladiolus. 20, Is., tree.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, 
Ireland. 

A NEMONE FULGENS, Scarlet Windflower, 

A* 12 la French Anemones, brilliant colours, mixed. 
36, Is. Yellow Lilies (scented), 12, la 6d. Lady's Ruffle, While 
Campanula, 6, Is., frea All plants advertised from Harley 
Park are perfectly hardy.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, 
Ireland. 

n LOIRE DE NANCY.—The beat pure white 

U and free-flowering Clove Carnation on earth. Strong, 
well-rooted plants. 6 for 2a; 12 for 3a Carriage paid.— 
ADAMS, Florist, Ilkeston. Trade suppl ed. 

"DOSES.—The following 18 Dwarf Roses, 7s. 6d., 
Ab ]2 for 5s.: Abel Carrifcre, Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Dr. Andry, Duke of Albany, Duke of Teck, 
Dupuy Jamain, Ee:aire, Etienne Level, Fisher Holmes, 
Heinnch Schultheis, La Rosi&re, Marie Baumann, Mrs. John 
Laing, Princess Louise Victoria, Senateur Vaisse. Victor 
Vtrdier, Violet Bouyer. • A grand selection of splendid 
plants. —Apply, FRANK HARNETT, Bearsted, Maidstone. 

■DOSES.—Splendid dwarfs, 5s. per doz. ; 35s. 
Ab per 100, for cash with order. Purchasers selection from 
list of 80 varieties. Numerous testimonial* — Apply to 
FRANK MARNE FT. Rose Grower, Bearsted, Maidstone. 

ITERBACEOU8 CALCEOLARIAS. —James’s 

AA and K el way's magnificent strains of flue lx tigred and 
spotted flowers, la 6d. per doz.; larger, 2a ed. per doz. 
Cinerarias, grand dwarf strain, la 3d. doz. Free for 
rush.—CRANE * CLARKE. Hillside Nursery, March, Camba 

DALMS.—The 0 most beautiful Palms grown : 

A Cocos, Geonoma, Latania, Areca. Kenlia, 2 varieties, 

12 in. high, 6s. 9J., post free, or by rail for Gs. Illustrated 
Catalogue of Greenhouse and Stove Plants posted on applica¬ 
tion.—A. J. A. BRUCE, The Nurseries, Chorlton-cum-Hanly, 
Manchester. 


T ARGE bnowdrop Bulbs, 100, Is. 9d.; 1,000, 
AJ l?s. Daffodils, 100, Is. 6d ; 1.000,10s. Large Yel’ow Prim¬ 
rose rootojJOOjjiajJrea—X^ARR^ON^FelJMde, Kendal. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

^ and Pyramid Fruit-trees. Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. each; 10s. per dozen; 
7 'm. per 100. All good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit buds. Red and Blaok Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 2s. per dozen; 12s. per 10U. racking free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock post free on application.— 1 THOM AS EVES, The Nnr- 
eries, Gravesend. 


BULBS! BULBS! 

"EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP. — Splendid 

•LJ Quality.—200 bushels Narcissus Phea ant-eyef 3s. 9d.. 
bushel, free on rail. Hyacinths, choice mixed. Is. 6d. do*.! 
IQ*. 100; Roman Hyacinths, Is. 3d. dor... 8s. 100. Tulips, 
dwarf scarlet. Tulips, choice mixed, Spanish Irises, Narcissus 
double white, Daffodils, 2s. 6d. 100,15s. 1,000. Jonquils, Snow! 
drops, Crocuses, 2s. 100. Carriage paid. Fine bulbs, aot 
small rubbish. Enormous stock of all sorts of hardy plants. 
Very cheap. LiBt sent free. Anything useful taken in ex¬ 
change, Buch as Books, Livestock, Jewellery, Clothes, ftc 
F. PAYE. CARLTON, LOWESTOFT. 


SELDOM SEEN!!! 

“THE BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE ROSE, 

A R rugosa ” Large single flowers, white, rose, and 
crimson, powerfully perfumed, grand and remarkable foliage 
When flowers are over, large clusters of Termilion and 
crimson berries take their place. These fruits are edible as 
well as ornamental, and make a delicious preserve; strong 
plant*, 3 for 2a 6d., free. For other curious Roses send for T-iaT 
“MONSTER FUCHSIAS,” flowers as large as wineglass 
blue, white, and purple, the 3 for 2s. All free. 

GOODY, BELOHAMP, Clam Suffolk. 


EXTRAORDINARY cheap Collection bulbs. 
-Li —12 choice mixed Hyacinths, 50 choice mixed Tulips, 
50 Narcissus, 50 Daffodils, 50 Crocuses, 50 Snowdrops, 12 Jon¬ 
quils, 20 Irises, for 5s. 9d.; half quantity, 3s.; double quantity, 
10s; carriage paid; splendid bulbs; satisfaction guaranteed. 
—F. U A YE, Carlton. Lowestoft 

TWELVE CARNATION8"for 4s., car. free.— 

•L Redbraes, Crimson Clove, Germania, Ketton Rose, 
Gloire de Nancy. Muriel. Mrs. Coombs. Mia. Muir, Duchess 
of Fife, Pride ot Penshurat Uriah Pike, and H. K. 
Strong-rooted plants.-J. LANGFORD, Nurseries, Withing- 
ton, Manchester. 


"DA8PBERRY CANES.—Strong and true to 

Ab name, selected from nearly 200 acres. Antwerp Red 
50,3s. 3d.; 6s. per 100; Beehive, 50, 3g. 9d.; 7s. per 100; Car- 
c, 50, 3s. 3d.; 0s.j»er 100; Faatolf Impr 


ter’s Prolific, 50, 3s. 3d.; 6s. per 100; Faatolf Improved. 50. 
3s. 3d.; 6s. per 100; Norwich Wonder, 50, 3s. 3d.; 6*. per 100, 
strong grower and free bearer, oar, paid.—R. BATH, Wisbech 


HARNATIONS. — T. Lord’s Catalogue now 

VJ ready, containing all the best bizarres, flakes, Pkoteee, 
seifs, fancies, and yellow grounds. Winner of the leading 
prizes at the Nat. Carnation Exhibition (Northern section) 
for 14 consecutive years (1883 to 1896 induaivejL Good strong 
plants, his selection, 6a Ate. doz. .free for cash. 8eeds from 
the above, la and 2a 6d. pkt.—T. LORD, Florist, Todmorden. 


TCTAGNIFICENT New Yellow Self Carnation 

ILL Queen of the Yellows.—The finest and most perfect 
Yellow Carnation ever raised; flowers 3 inches in diameter; 
strong plants, 5s. each. Malmaiaon Carnations iu best varie¬ 
ties. Bedding and Tree Caraationa—B. 8. WILLIAMS A 
80N, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, 
London. N. 


TTARDY British Ferns.—Lastrea rigida, mon- 

LL tana, spinulosa, Polysticbum.dilatata, Athyriuin, Male, 
Soolopendrium, Thelypteris, Beech, Oak, Parsley, Roberti- 
anum. eta; 12 distinct, la 3d " 20 large roots, outside planting. 
2B.750, 4s. 6d,; car. pd.-JOHN BURNS, Fellaide, Kendal 

fJRCHIDS.—Small Collection of Orchids for 
D gale, about 80 plants, in pots and baskets: Odont., Oncid., 
Dendrob. (nobile and ward.), Laslia.—Apply, Gardening 
Illustrated, 37. Southampton atreet, Strand. _ 


"DORDER CARNATIONS A SPECIALITY 

U —Scarlet, rose, and purple Flakes. Bizarres, and Selfs, 
including the true CrimBon Clove, 3a 6d. per doz., free—J. G, 
BROWN, The Cemetery, Outmood, near Wakefield, 


J3URPLUS PLANTS for Winter and Spring. 

^ —14 8potted and Tigered Calceolarias, * superb Show and 
Regal Pelargoniums, 4 Begonias, 6 flowering Deutzia gracilis. 
6 Smilax, 4 Eupaioriums, 8 grand Cinerarias, 4 Ivj-leaf. 2 
Ferns. 54 strong plants, 4s. 6d., free 1 fine Hoya camosa 
and 1 lovely Strobilanthus gratis with order; half quantity, 
2s. 6d.,frea—H ead Gardener, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


n A RN AT IONS.—9 strong layers, 3s. ; or 2 of 
LJ each, 5a 6d.: Duchess of Fife, Goldfinder, King of the 
Scarlets, Alice, Mr* Muir, Pride of Penshurat, Raby Castle, 
Hill Castor, Mr* Reynolds Hole. Pinks: Her Majesty, Mrs. 
Sinkins, and Cupid, 3 of each, la 9d. Gypsophila paniculata, 
3 strong 2-year-old plants, la All free.—F. M. BRADLEY, 
New-road, Peterboro’. 

' :| Item 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON VARIETIES. 

Mutual Friend. —This is one of the choicest of 
white varieties, and very dwarf in growth. The 
flowers are large and of a spreading character. 
Of American origin, it is one of the few real 
Japanese forms from that source. The type 
usually sent over, and which is the most ad¬ 
mired there, is of the close, incurving, short- 
petailed class. 

Eva Knowles is a charming sort, but it has 
one had quality—namely, it is a very tall 
grower. The blooms are of a loose, drooping 
habit and of a beautiful apricot-buff shade. 
These grow to a capital size. Apart from the 
tall growth, it is a magnificent Chrysanthemum. 

H. L. Sunderbruch.— When first tried I 
thought this a bad grower, but have now no 
difficulty with it. The colour is a fine shade 
of yellow. Its petals are very long, and they 
build up a most attractive flower. 

M. Chanon de Leche.— This is one of the 
most satisfactory of recent varieties, and will 
quickly become a favourite. The flowers are 
a combination of old rose and yellow in colour, 
quite distinct in shade, and are model-like in 
recurving formation. They are about 6 inches 
across, with proportionate depth. In habit of 
growth the plant is perfect after the rather 
weakly early stages are over. 

Mrs. Briscoe-Ironside is a charming flower. 
It is an incurving Japanese bloom of good 
size. The colour is a fine shade of flesh-pink, 
a tint that is conspicuous among many otners. 
The plant is dwarf and of easy growth. This 
new variety should be noted as a fine amateurs’ 
flower, because it requires no speoial mode of 
culture to obtain excellent results. 

Pikebus. —Probably there is not a variety 
developing so well under all conditions of treat¬ 
ment this year as this one. Every bud seems 
capable of producing a large, handsome flower. 
The yellow, too, is so clear, and the wonderful 
finish to the petals is another characteristic. 
Taking its easy culture into account, and the 
general look of the plant, with its grand blos¬ 
soms, I think one would not be far wrong in 
saying it is the best yellow Chrysanthemum in 
cultivation. 

Beauty op Teignmoutit.-— It is thought this 
variety is the same as one known as Pride of 
Madford, an Australian seedling. Be this as it 
may, I should say the first name will remain. 
It is a magnificent sort. The flowers are of 
noble form and notable for substance. The 
colour is rich purple-rose. Its growth is of the 
beat—dwarf, and the foliage is very fine. This 
should be added to the most select collections. 

Mme. Therese Key.— This beautiful white 
sort has not behaved well with me this year. 
It has a tendency to produce blind buds. I 
have also noted this trait in other collections. 
It will be a pity if this habit becomes general. 

I have heara it stated that Chrysanthemums— 
that is, individual varieties—deteriorate in 
about four years, 
to bear tins out, 

: etj 


Many, cases could 
and others in *\r 



direction. Anyhow, it is disappointing to spend 
months of labour on a variety, be it ever so 
good, if at the end we obtain as a reward buds 
that refuse to open. 

Thomas Wilkins is a variety likely to be 
very fine this year. It is an English seedling. 
The colour is bronzy-yellow. It produces 
large, gracefully reflexing flowers, and is very 
easy to grow. Nor is it particular as to bud 
selection, only that late-formed ones give the 
better colours. With me it is about o feet in 
height. 

Wm. Seward. —The richness of the oolour of 
this variety is not surpassed. A great mistake, 
however, is made in growing tne plant too 
strong. I leave from four to five blooms on 
each, also treat the sort to very poor soil, and 
thus never fail to obtain nice Blossoms. This 
flower has a lovely drooping form, and the shade 
of crimson is almost black in its intensity. 

Mme. Gustave Henry is the best new 
sort that has been seen thus early this season. 
Its blooms are large, spreading, and slightly 
incurving at the points of the long petals. It is 
a dwarf-growing plant, therefore one that will 
become esteemed. 

Mme. Carnot. — This magnificent white 
Chrysanthemum may be easily overgrown. In 
the matter of stimulants it is most exacting, and 
one strong dose of fertiliser may kill the roots. 
It rarely nas anything except clean water with 
me, and the blooms are spreading splendidly. 
I note failures with it in some gardens. A 
probable cause is that which I have named. 

H. S. 


PROMISING NOVELTIES. 

Mr. W. Wells, of Ear Is wood, Redhill, is a 
Chrysanthemum-grower of some repute, and 
having occasion to pay him a visit recently, I took 
a few notes of some of the principal novelties 
in his collection for the benefit of readers of 
Gardening. Among French seedlings in the 
Japanese section the following are noteworthy : 
Surprise, a very rich velvety-purple-amaranth, 
with long florets and a silvery reverse ; Perle 
Dauphinoise, a large Japanese - incurved, 
globular in form, with rather narrow florets, 
pointed at the tips, colour golden-orange- 
yellow ; Boule d’Or, a large, massive incurving 
flower, very dwarf, colour golden-amber; 
Cal vat’s Australian Gold, very pure pale yellow, 
large and fine ; Mme. M. Ricoud, not a new 
one, but a most pleasing colour, rosy-amaranth, 
tipped white ; M. Chenon de Lech£, is a majestic 
bloom with very long, drooping florets, closely 
and neatly arranged, and the colouring is diffi¬ 
cult to describe, being a mingled golden-rose, 
shaded buff; Baronne di Buffiires, very fine in 
build, colour pale salmon-pink. Novelties from 
other sources comprised English, American, and 
Australian seedlings, the most attractive of 
whicli were : Emily Silsbury, the new white; 
Pride of Madford, a big, solid, incurved- 
Japanese rosy-amaranth, and reverse silvery- 
pink ; Mutual Friend, large white Japanese; 
Mrs. Briscoe-Ironside, pale salmon-blush, finely 
formed; Latest Fad, chestnut-orange ana 
yellow, large, loose petals ; Major Bonaffon, the 
new incurved, colour very pale yellow; Ooeana, 


a big, solid-looking Australian introduction of the 
inourved-Japanese class, colour golden-yellow; 
Australie, probably the largest variety m culti¬ 
vation, also a colonial variety, colour dull rosy- 
mauve, with silvery reverse; Edith Tabor, a 
new English yellow Japanese of great purity 
and excellent form; Esau, a moat attractive 
pink, hairy incurved-Japanese, etc.—C. Har¬ 
man Payne. 

-The moet striking novelties in the 

collection of Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, are: Emily Silsbury, a rather early 
kind, ivory-white, with long and broad florets; 
Australian Gold, a promising light yellow 
Japanese, florets prettily twisted ; Modesto, one 
of the most noteworthy introductions of the pre¬ 
sent season, colour rich deep yellow, form of flower 
somewhat resembling that of M. Pankouoke; 
Hairy Wonder, the best of the hairy blossoms, 
a pretty cinnamon-buff; Mrs. Richard Jones, 
one of the largest and best exhibition white 
Japanese flowers; Pride of Madford, large 
rosy-amaranth, incurved-Japanese ; M. Chenon 
de Lechgiving wonderful flowers from small 
lants in 6-inch pots, pretty shade of old roee, 
orets broad ; Lady Byron, one of the beet white 
Japanese for exhibition, long florets, broad, and 
incurved ; Miss Muriel Goschen, graceful 
Japanese, with long, drooping florets, making 
a flower of great neatness and eleganoe; 
Western King, one of the most promising of the 
newest white incurved-Japanese, the flowers 
from late buds being perfect in form ; the plant 
is easy to grow ; Alice M. Love is a charming, 
compact white incurved- Japanese; Mr. H. J. Cut- 
bush also promises well; Colini, deep-red,heavily 
suffused with yellow, and a useful exhibition 
sort. Milano, one of Mr. Briscoe-Ironside’s 
seedling Japanese, colour cherry • carmine, 
golden reverse, has been good for two or three 
weeks, and still promises well. Olive Oclee is 
a perfect specimen of what an incurved-Japanese 
should be. This variety produces large, rich 
bronze flowers, shaded yellow. A. H. Wood is 
a large, Bpreading Japanese kind, of loose build 
and narrow florets, colour yellow ; it is a sport 
from Primrose League. Edith Tabor does not 
come up to expectations, probably because of 
over-propagation; next Beasonwemay see it equal 
to last year. M. Hoste, one of the new Conti¬ 
nental sorts, and recently certificated, was seen 
in fine form on small plants; its ribbon-like 
florets are prettily tingea with rosy-lilac on late 
buds. Altnough Lago Maggiore does not yet 
fulfil what was predicted of it, it is too soon yet 
to pass it over. Here and there were seen 
flowers which, had they been on strong plants, 
would have charmed all. The colour is of the 
richest and brightest shade of yellow. 

There were many other Japanese sorts of 
great excellence, but far too numerous to men¬ 
tion. Of the Incurved section, Chas. Curtis 
and Major Bonaffon were conspicuous, their 
beautiful yellow colour and large size proving 
them to be fine back-row varieties. Mr. James 
Murray is a grand incurved. D. B. Crane is 
also a promising variety ; a late bud selection 
evidently suits this sort. Other good flowers of 
the same type were seen in the older varieties. 
The single varieties have received the attention 
of Mr. Jones, and they are of much merit for 
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decorations, both for cut flowers as well as for 
pots. Miss Mary Anderson and its sport, 
Miss Annie Holden, are typical varieties. Many 
early-flowering varieties, as well as some hardy 
border sorts, were also in full beauty. 


Chrysanthemum frutescens Au¬ 
rora —This is very useful where a continuous 
supply of flowers has to be maintained. It is of 
a dwarf, freely-branched habit of growth, so 
that profusely-flowered specimens may be had 
when very little more than a foot high. The 
flowers are double and of a clear bright yellow 
colour. It will continue to bloom for months 
together; in fact, so free blooming is it that 
when young plants are required to grow on as 
quickly as possible the flower-buds must be 
continually pinched ofF. Grandly-grown little 
specimens of this Chrysanthemum may be met 
with in Covont Garden Market at the present 
time, and they seem to meet with a ready sale. 
—H. 

Blind Chrysanthemums (Alpha).— j 
The shoots of the Chrysanthemums which you 
submitted to us were rendered blind through 
the attacks of insect pests, as we suggested to 
you in an earlier reply. To prevent a repetition 
of these evils another season, you haa better 
dust the points with Tobacco-powder. By 
adopting this practice the tender young shoots 
are rendered somewhat distasteful to the depre 
ditors, and consequently are frequently left 
untouched. Earwigs are very troublesome in 
this way, and should be trapped with Bean¬ 
stalks, inverted flower pots with hay in them, 
and any other known means of catching them. 
You may safely propagate from these plants 
without any risk whatever. The blindness on 
the shoots is not caused through any consti¬ 
tutional weakness. 


GARDENING NOTES. 

A TALK ABOUT ClIILLIE3. 


sleep for many hours of the night. The tiny fruit 
on the glossy green shrub is very small, and of 
brilliant Bcarlet hue. Tho plant is striking 
when heavily loaded with its crop. There are 
many other sorts sold by nurserymen—large 
and small fruited, long and round—all more or 
less hot to the palate, and with little flavour 
when ripe ; but in the green and unripe con¬ 
dition a single pod is a great addition to any 
made dish, to which, as an old tough Indian, I 
have long been accustomed. Just add one to an 
Irish stew or a hash, and you will soon learn 
to like this inimitable seasoning. The fully- 
coloured Capsicums are the favourite food of all 
Indian parrots. I have seen a flock of these 
wild birds actually swoop down on pots of 
them standing in the open verandah and tear 
off every one they could reach. There are 
uses for the surplus stock should the grower be 
a bird-fancier. I raise all the common kinds 
early in tho year on bottom-heat and transplant 
to 5-inch pots when they have four leaves. Very 
rich soil, plenty of water, and frequent warm 
syringing under glass make the plants very 
bushy and fertile and they are decidedly orna¬ 
mental—a specimen of each species (or variety) 
here and there. 

Chilli vinegar is made by filling wide¬ 
mouthed glass bottles with full-sized green pods, 
pouring over them good cold vinegar till quite 
full; keep in a warm room, replenishing the 
vinegar till quite absorbed. In a month’s time 
strain off the liquid, and keep it in ^-pint bottles. 
This is an excellent fi*li sauce, and useful for 
salads and made dishes. 

Chilli tickle.— Put a number of the mild 
large-fruited kinds in glass jars, pouring over 
them some good, cold vinegar, in which a little 
salt has been dissolved—about \ oz * to every 
quart. Keep them well filled with this liquor 
as it diminishes, and place them on a warm 
shelf in the kitchen. In two or three months 
they will be fit for use. It is a good relish for 
cold meat or game. Very nice, too, with a 
mutton chop or beef steak. 

W. H. L., Cwnlrtrtand. 


Travellers who have been to Gibraltar and 
Malta may remember the striking scarlet pyra¬ 
mids conspicuous to the eye on approaching 
those warm shores. These are the huge collec¬ 
tion of the “ Mammoth Capsicum,” known to us 
as the larger “ Bullock’s-heart.” It does not 
require so high a temperature as the tropical 
kinds. The national dish of the Spaniards con¬ 
sists of these pods, sliced up with an equal 
quantity of Tomatoes, seasoned with chopped 
Onions, Garlic, gravy, pepper, and salt, and 
stewed together. I am so fond of this dish that 
my friends in these garrisons used to send me 
occasional boxes. It is the mildest of all the 
pungent family, and people who dislike hot 
condiments never object to eating it. It is a 
monster species of great flavour, and should 
certainly be grown by all with vegetarian tastes. 
The 


Nepaul Chilli is a delicate dwarf plant, 
producing the Cayenne pepper. I first met with 
it at an annual fair, to which the hill men 
bring it down in closed baskets, and they are 
said to pass their stock through ovens with the 
object of destroying all chance of germination. 
They do not, however, thoroughly succeed in 
this, for out of some hundred seeds, I managed 
to raise in India about a dozen strong plants, 
and in time they became rather common, 
though not bearing profusely. Eventually I 
saved some good sound pods aud took them to 
Natal for a friend who had plenty of ground in 
that favourable climate. About two years after 
the receipt of the packet, he wrote to mo that 
he exported one ton and some hundredweight of 
first-class Cayenne pepper. I have now applied 
to him to send me some fresh seed. Half a 
century and more ago, I remember a relative of 
mine sending tiny phials of this powder to 

f xrticular friends, who valued it beyond price, 
t is mild and of very fine flavour. 


Bird Chilli.— This is only a pretty curiosity, 
and requires a hot-house temperature. I have 
seen natives of India bet a rupee to the man 
boasting he would eat one, but he always failed 
to swallow it. The pungency of this kind is 
beyond belief. When out shooting once, I 
gathered a few pods for seed, with the result 
that I had to remain op my bed with the inflamed 


hand 




get no 


CANNAS. 

Grown in former years for the sake of their 
foliage, Cannos have gradually come to the front 
as flowering plants. Twenty years ago the 
blooms were insignificant and the plants ran up 
high, so that they were but little grown in pots. 
During the last few years so much progress has 
been made that Cannas are now among the best 
things that can be grown for conservatory decor¬ 
ation during the summer and earh T autumn 
months. The size of the flowers has been much 
increased ; they exhibit considerable diversity 
of colour, and this improvement in the blooms 
is accompanied by a much dwarfer growth, so 
that well-flowered plants can be had in 7-inch 
pots. Probably these dwarf Cannas would 
be much more cultivated by owners of small 
glass houses if their merits were more widely 
known. In large establishments they aro now 
much in favour both for indoor and open-air 
decoration. A great point in their favour is 
the remarkable ease with which they may be 
cultivated. As regards tho amount of labour 
and expense involved in their culture, they are 
among the most economical of plants that are 
grown under glass. In this respect they resemble 
tuberous Begonias, for from November till 
March they can be stored away under stages of 
cool houses or in a cellar, needing scarcely any 
attention. Compare this simple way of keeping 
through the winter with the constant care 
involved in preserving the ordinary run of 
flowering plants at that time of year, and the 
true value of Cannas will easily be recognised. 
Plants that have been grown in pots can remain 
in them through the winter in any frost proof 
place, giving no water from the time the foliage 
dies off. Just as growth commences they 
should be shaken out and divided, repotting 
in good loam, with a rather liberal addition 
of well-rotted manure or some concentrated 
stimulant. If required to bloom early in 
the summer they must be looked to in 
February, in which case it is safer to wait till 
signs of growth are being made before dis¬ 
turbing them. In a temperature of from 55 degs. 
to GO degs. they will soon move, and can then 
be divided if so desired. It is better to 
wait until growth has begun before dividing, 


especially in the case of new or choice kinds, as 
otherwise there is some danger of the fleshy 
roots decaying. If a quantity of plants is re¬ 
quired, propagation may be effected in the 
same way as is pursued with Dahlias, the roots 
being placed in warmth early in February, if 
possible on bottom-heat, and the young shoots 
taken off with a bit of heel when about 2 inches 
long. 

They strike with great freedom in a tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs., and very quickly if the cutting 
pots are plunged in fermenting material ana 
get bottom-heat in some way. Where plants 
in 6-inch and 7-inch pots are required, it 
is necessary to then propagate annually, 
and of the dwarf-growing forms one may have 
nice well-flowered specimens about 2 feet or 
even less in height, which are of much use for 
table or room decoration through the summer 
months. Cannas are gross feeders, and from the 
time the roots touch the sides of the pots 
liquid-manure should be given twice a week, 
otherwise the flowers are liable to be under¬ 
sized and not so numerous as they should be. 
When plants with several flower-stems suitable 
for grouping at exhibitions are required, it is 
better to strike the cuttings in small pots so as 
to avoid root-disturbance when repotting. If 
the cuttings are inserted as soon as they 
can be had, they will eventually come into 
8-inch pots, forming handsome bushy specimens 
that are telling when grouped with Palms, Ferns, 
and other things. 

Few things are more effective when planted 
out for the summer months than Cannas, and 
if the plants are strong when set out and 
the season is fairly fine, the grower m*j 
enjoy the beauty of the flowers as well as that 
of the foliage. When requiring a large quantity 
of them for this purpose I used to store the 
roots in a cellar, putting them in closely on a 
hot-bed early in February, inserting the cuttings 
singly in small pots and plunging them in 
fermenting material. They quickly formed 
roots ana were then removed to a mode¬ 
rately heated house and shifted into 4^-inch 
pots; using a rich compost. Later on they 
underwent the usual hardening process, and 
were set out early in June in rich soil. In this 
way they made very free growth. In those 
days the varieties ran up tall, making strong 
leaf-growth, but the flowers were too small ana 
few in number to create any appreciable effoct. 
The only aim of raisers at that time was to 
obtain highly-coloured foliage and reduce the 
height. Fine as many of the newer kinds are, 
they are probably nothing to what is to come. 
Raisers are only beginning to realise what can 
be made of the Canna from a flowering point of 
view. 

Some of the newer varieties, such as Aurora, 
Duohess of York, and Diavolo, are, however, so 
fine that one might think that the maximum 
of size of bloom has at last been reached. 
Improvement will, however, undoubtedly con¬ 
tinue, and we shall probably in time to come 
see Cannas with flowers rivalling in size, and 
perhaps brilliancy, those of tne Gladiolus. 
Among those having dark-coloured foliage 
Geoffery St. Hilaire, M. Andre, President 
Fanre, and President Carnot are very good, 
and of the green-leaved kinds, Madame Crozy, 
very dwarf and brilliant in colour ; Jules Chre¬ 
tien, Baron Sandroms, Chevalier Besson, and 
Madame Just are good and distinct. These are, 
however, only a few of a great number of fine 
kinds all worthy of good culture. J. 


Galtonia candicans —This is extremely 
useful in many ways. I take up some bulbs in 
the autumn, pot them into 6-inch pots and keep 
them cool and on the dry side during the 
wintor in a cold frame. These grow’ strongly 
in spring and are most useful for planting in the 
flower beds in May. Treated as a hardy plant, 
it is w’ell worth attention ; the deep green 
leaves and pnre white bell-like flowers aie 
handsome and much appreciated. In some 
gardens where the soil is somewhat light this 
Galtonia flourishes well, but in others, where 
the soil is inclined to be heavy, the bulbs suffer 
from too much moisture during the winter. 

Fiflh Edition, now ready, beautifully illustrated, vudivm fro. 

price is». Tho Isgliih Flower Garden: Dssigt «, 

Vinos, and Plans, with Descriptions and Illustrations of the 
Best Plants, their Culture and. ArranyemenL London: J<J»n 
Murray, and of all Booksellers. 
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wonderful crops in the soutli and western pa 

of the country. C II_I II _I _ v ; 

is crude, wot clay, and on the Crab-stock 
cankers. 

until the trees 
best stock 

if the trees are grown as bushes 
and for standards, in good drained soil, they c 
well on the natural or free stock. The vah 

< * " " ‘ I_ __ 

it soon produce fruit, and too gross growth 

checked. 4 -* 1 _ - * * • 

require more food and moisture. I need not j 
into the question of stock for grafting, but 
would warn amateurs that if thov Kraft the 


FRUIT. 


also seen the Winesour Plum kept for a 
November exhibition by cutting small branches 
on which the fruit hung, and thrusting 6 inches 
of them into a Mangold Wurtzel, the moisture 
of which kept the Plum-wood in a plump con¬ 
dition and the fruit from shrivelling. Grapes 
may also be kept for a long time by the same 
means.—J. 


One thing it does not like, that 

' .. _ — 1-— -—’-li it 

Though it crops it loses wood, 
become unsightly. The 
for amateurs is the Paradise, 
grown as bushes or pyramids, 


GOOD APPLES. 

It is difficult to class many varieties under this 
heading, as, though they may merit the name as 
far as quality goes, so many fall short in various 
soils when cropping is considered. Any variety 
which fails to crop freely cannot be considered 
good in all points ; hence, in the list I give I 
only intend to touch upon a few of the best, or 
what may be termed reliable, amateur kinds. 
The variety Cellini (see illustration) is one of 
the best for most purposes. For cooking it is 
unequalled, and it is not amiss for dessert. 
Many like an Apple with a distinct acid flavour 
such as this possesses. It is a very handsome 
fruit, large, conical, of a greenish-yellow, 
streaked with crimson, and remarkable for its 
superb cropping qualities. It is valuable for 
small gardens—indeed, I would go farther and 
advise planting Cellini before all others on 
account of its regular crop and handsome fruits. 
It should certainly not be grown for dessert 
in preference to Cox’s Orange, Ribston Pippin, 
or the well-known Blenheim Orange ; but the 
Cellini crops when the others fail, and this 
is an important point with amateurs ; they, in 


well on the natural or free stock. _.. w 
of the Paradise stock is that trees grafted upon 

The trees root close to soil °but they 


RIPENING OF PEARS. 

Some of the so-called second-rate varieties of 
Pears can be greatly improved by special treat¬ 
ment. What may be termed artificial ripening 
is not only a means of considerably lengthening 
the season of notoriously bad keepers, but also 
of surprisingly improving the quality of some of 
them. Then, again, early and second-early 
varieties are often left hanging on the trees too 
long, the result being mealy fruit, which only 
keeps a short time. Williams’ Bon Chretien is 
the most familiar instance of this. It is the 
behaviour of this and somewhat similarly con¬ 
stituted Pears that has given rise to the old 
saying, that one has to sit up all night in order 
to catch the fruit at the right time for eating. 
Now if the natural time of maturation of seeds 
or pips was anticipated by at least a fortnight 
and a portion of the crop gathered and ripened 
artificially, successional gatherings following 
every fourth day or so, every fruit from a large 
tree might be utilised and none spoilt. The 
most delicious fruit of this variety that falls to 
my lot each vear is ripened a little in advance 
of its natural season. Souvenir du Congrds is 
also becoming popular hereabouts. This re¬ 
sembles Williams’ Bon Chretien in most respects, 
only it is later in ripening. Artificial ripening 
of a portion of the crop in this case again has 
the effect of improving the quality, and also of 
bringing out the colour on this, to my thinking, 


Gathering’ of late fruit.— As a rule, 
lere is no difficulty about the time of gathering 


variety. Beurre Supeifin 
resembles a lump of butter i 
consistency, and is a most deli< 
Mario Louise d’Uccle can be 


make it out to be. Louise Bonne of Jersey is 
justly considered one of the handsomest Pears 
in cultivation, but to bring out its beauty and 


common with others, like to see some result for early Apples and Pears ; but late fruits, such as 
their labour. There are far too many worthies:* Scarlet Nonpareil and Easter Beurr^, neither of 
Apples, and the amateur must find it difficult to which are in season before December, I have 
steer clear of some kinds catalogued with such gathered lately, as soon as I could find them 
high praise; indeed, quite half are useless as perfectly dry. Have I done right? This time 
fir as the amateur is concerned, and others are of year too we may expect an occasional frost or 
chiefly remarkablo for colour, size, and sparo two, eo a line of advice would }>e very accept¬ 
oropping. What is the good of a kind simply able to many an amateur as well as to myself, 
because it gives some half-dozen fruits for the Some people say all fruit should have been 
exhibition ? Take Peasgood’s Nonsuch, a splen- gathered by the end of first week in October.— 
did looking fruit, but it is years before it gives Beatson. 

“ «™P’ on ' 1 1 un,1 « r circumstances it . . It u not wise to gather late fruit s0 car)y . 

' i 6 7 ( ne , pr . /T' 0 “& 1 - v ® ar8 I It ii bust left as long as possible. We fear many 

Zh e h „a ° ter 1 ; tr i & •».* »was 


vat ion as far as appearance goes, and those 
who have a heavy crop of this naturally highly 
productive Pear should ripen a portion artifi¬ 
cially. If they were not satisfied then with the 
improvement effected in this naturally coarse 
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the case of Pitraaston artificial ripening does 
not wholly get rid of the unpleasant acidity 
observed in the case of naturally ripened 
fruit, but I have observed an improve¬ 
ment, and anyway should thiuk it desir¬ 
able to ripen a portion of a heavy crop artifici¬ 
ally. Durondeau, Marie Louise, Doyenn<$ 
du Comice, Corate de Lamy, Fondanted’Automne, 
Passe Colmar, Marshal de la Cour, Brown 
Beurr^, Beurr£ Hardy, and a few others that 
could be named usually ripen to perfection under 
natural conditions, but that is no reason why a 
portion of a heavy crop should not be ripened 
artificially with a view to having a longer suc¬ 
cession than can be had otherwise. 

I have yet to explain what I mean by ripening 
Pears artificially, and to describe what appears 
to be the simplest and best method. It is low 
temperatures that prove most injurious to the 

S uality of Pears, and subjecting them to these 
oes not even greatly aid in keeping the fruit to 
any great length of time. Store, therefore, in 
a comparatively warm, dry room and guard 
against any great fluctuations of temperature, 
further improving the quality and hastening the 
ripening of a portion of the crop by placing them 
in boxes linea with flannel or sheets of cotton¬ 
wool, and transferring to a heated forcing-house 
or a kitchen. Placing Pears in a kitchen 
drawer also answers admirably. Some that I 
have recently ripened to perfection were 
wrapped separately in paper and then packed 
in cotton wool, a small square hamper being 
used for the purpose of holding them. This was 
set at a short, yet safe distance from a kitchen 
fire long enough to get all warmed through, 
when they were moved a little out of the way 
and left alone for about a week. When opened 
most of the fruit was ready for eating, and, as 
before hinted, proved to be highly satisfactory 
both as regards appearance and quality. W. 

1984.— Summer pruning of fruit- 
trees.— Summer pruning, as generally under¬ 
stood, does not, as “Chorley ” infers, relate to 
the shortening of the leading shoots and thus 
diminishing the spread and height of the fruit- 
trees, but to the stopping of the laterals that 
would fill up the centre of the tree and thus 
prevent the sunshine and air from having free 
access to the inner branches. The most approved 
times for summer pruning are at the commence¬ 
ments of July and September. At the first- 
mentioned time all growing shoots that are not 
required for the permanent furnishing of the 
tree are cut back to five leaves, care being taken 
not to touch any short shoot which is terminated 
by a plump bud, which is a fruit-bud and shows 
that the growth of the shoot has stopped. In 
September, when the second pruning takes 
place, the growing shoots, already pruned, will 
be found to have pushed out other growths from 
the buds below the cut; these are shortened back 
to one leaf. When the winter pruning is taken 
in hand these shoots, which have been already 
cut back twice, are shortened again to three 
buds from the parent branch, or two buds further 
back than at the first pruning in July. This 
method of summer pruning keeps the tree open 
duripg the growing peridd and throws the 
strength that would have been utilised by the 
pruBed laterals into such shoots as are retained 
for the permanent enlargement of the tree. It 
is also claimed that fruitfulness is much enhanced 
by this procedure, as, by the sap in the growing 
laterals being checked when the extremities are 
cut back, the lower buds are plumped up, and 
eventually become fruit-buds, which would not 
be the case where no summer-pruning takes 
place, when, on cutting away the lateral at the 
winter pruning, only growth-buds and not fruit- 
buds would be left.—S. W. F. 


GARDEN PESTS 


farmyard-manure is not so good as other kinds 
for this purpose. Thoroughly wetting the 
leaves with a mixture of f lb. of soft-soap, £ pint 
of paraffin-oil, and 10 gals, of water, kept 
thoroughly mixed ; or $ lb. of soft-soap, the 
extract from $ lb. of Quassia, and 10 gals, of 
water has been found very useful. When an 
infested crop is gathered all the leaves should 
be burnt, and the ground deeply trenched, so 
that the chrysalides which are not far below' 
the surface should be buried so deeply 
that when the flies leave the chrysalides 
they w r ould not be able to reach the 
surface. A good dressing of gas-lime w'ould also 
be useful. As in favourable weather there are 
tw'o and probably three broods of this insect, 
it is most desirable to destroy the first brood, if 
possible, and so prevent the plants being 
attacked by subsequent generations. The flies 
appear in the spring and lay their eggs on the 
undersides of the leaves. The grubs are hatched 
in the course of a few days, and at once begin to 
make their w’ay into the soft, inner portions of 
the leaf, where they remain feeding and moving 
on as they use up their food, leaving only the 
empty skins of leaves behind them. Often there 
are two or more grubs in the same burrow. 
When full grown, which is usually in the couire 
of about a month, the grubs quit the leaves, bury 
themselves in the ground, and become chrysa¬ 
lides, but at times the chrysalides are formed in 
the leaves. In the course of ten or fifteen days 
the flies emerge from the chrysalides. This insect 
belongs to the genus Pegomyia, w'hich contains 
fifteen species, most of which burrow into the 
leaves of plants, causing blotches or blisters. 
The Mangold-fly is a very inconspicuous little 
insect. The males (Fig. 2) are rather more than 
2-10ths inch in length, and measure about 
4-10ths inch across tne wings; they are of a 
dull ashy-grey colour. The body and forel>ody 
have darker brownish-grey markings, which 
appear to vary very much, according to the 
direction of the light, sometimes being very dis¬ 
tinct and in other positions being hardly visible. 
The thighs and feet are black. The females 
(Fig. 1) are rather larger than the males. They 
are also of a pale ashy-grey colour, but the body 
has a slight yellowish tinge. The grub (Fig. 3) 
when full grown is about g inch in length, and 
is widest at its tail, from which it gradually 
tapers to the head. It is greenish-white in 
colour. The tail (Fig. 5) is furnished with 
several broad projecting points, among which 
are two breathing pores. The chrysalis (Fig. 4) 
is oval, dark brown in colour, and | inch long. 
Fig. 6 show's a portion of a Mangold-leaf attacked 
by these grubs. The blisters turn a light brown 
colour. G. S. S. 


THE BEETROOT OR MANGOLD-FLY 
(PEGOMYIA BET^-E). 

The grubs of this fly, like those of the Celery- 
fly, tne Holly-fly, and the Marguerite Daisy-fly, 
injure the plants w'hich they attack by burrow¬ 
ing between the skins of the leaves and feeding 
on their inner substance, making the leaves look 
as if they w'ere blistered. This is a comparatively 
new pest, as it is spoken of by Curtis, who was 
one of our great authorities on economic 
entomology, in his work on “ Farm Insects,’" 
published in 1839, as a new insect to him, and 
to have been then entirely unknown—at any 
rate, to the scientific world. Ho mentions that 
the insects seldom cause any loss to the Mangold 
Wurtzel crops should they even abound to any 
extent ; but whether they would prove injurious 
to cattle if the infested leaves w'ere given 
them for food, he w'as unable to say. This 
prophecy, unfortunately, has not proved to be 


Lilium sulphureum.— This Indian Lily, 
which was at first known as L. Wallichianum 
superbum, is just now beautifully in flower, and 
forms a very attractive feature in the green¬ 
house. Its long, tube-shaped blossoms are 
almost white, tinged more or less on the 
outside with purple, while the interior of the 
flower is heavily shaded with deep primrose. 
This Lily is unlike most of the other Indian 
species, as it succeeds under cultivation in this 
country, and does not deteriorate in the same 
way as L. nepalense and L. neilgherrense. It is 
frequently very late in starting into growth, but 
when once the stem makes its appearance it 
grows aw'ay rapidly. If grown in pots for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse it will be found 
a good plan to plunge the plants out-of-doors 
during the summer till the flower-buds are well 
developed, otherwise, if kept altogether under 
glass, they run up tail and weak. Apart from 
its magnificent blossoms, this Lily is also 
remarkable from the vast numbers of leaves 
produced by a single plant, and more particu¬ 
larly by bulbils being borne in the axils of the 
leaves on the upper part of the stem, as in the 
case of L. bulbiferum and the Tiger Lilies. Up 
to the introduction of this species the peculiarity 
in question was unknown in the Eulirion or 
tube - flowered group. The bulbs of L. 
sulphureum are large and mahogany coloured. 
Small bulbs of this species are very difficult to 
distinguish from those of L. nepalense.—H. 

Simmons* Crown Tomato.— We have received 
fruits from Mr. Simmons, 1, Broomfleld-road, Swanscombe. 
Kent, of a new Tomato, named as above. It appears a rery 
good kind of thi ’FertfeetliwI’ t|rpe. 
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Fig. 1, The Beetroot-fly, female; 2, inale ; 3, grub; 
4, chrysalis ; 5, tail of grub ; 6, portion of infested 
leaf. 

-1-denotes natural size. 


true, as the grubs of this insect are unquestion¬ 
ably very injurious to Beet and Mangolds, and 
have been found attackingSpinach. The mischief, 
however, caused by these grubs was hardly 
observed until 1879, just 20 years after Mr. 
Curtis’s prediction; since then the pest has 
spread and become common all over England, 
and has extended as far north as Dumfries. In 
many instances the Mangold crop has been 
almost entirely ruined by this pest. This is 
particularly the case when the quite young 
plants are attacked, as the injury to the leaves 
is then more detrimental to the plants on 
account of a larger proportion comparatively of 
the leaves being rendered useless to the plant. 
When the leaves have attained a considerable 
size the presence of one or two maggots in them 
does not make much difference to a plant. 
When a crop of Beetroot or Spinach is attacked 
the affected leaves should be, if possible, removed 
and burnt, or buried deeply, and if the plants 
are infested before they are thinned every care 
should be taken that only uninjured plants are 
left, as i 


in all cases of attacks by insects the 
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DATURAS (BRUGMANSIAS). 

There are perennial Daturas (also called Brug- 
tn insias) and those which are annual; and 
al. »*it half-a dozen varieties of each division in 
cultivation in Europe, although throughout 
India, the Malay Peninsula, tropical Africa, and 
South America there are endless varieties of the 
annual Daturas, one of which, D. fastuosa, is 
much grown in the Riviera, where its trumpet- 
t Imped blossoms in white, mauve, and purple 
are frequently seen. Datura Stramonium (the 
Thom Apple) and Datura meteloides are well- 
Lnown in our gardens, the latter growing to the 
height of nearly 4 feet, and producing white 
flowers, tinged with violet, in great quantity. 
But the finest Datura we have is D. suaveolens 
(here represented), sometimes planted out for the 
summer as a specimen lawn plant. It hears 
large trumpet-shaped blossoms of the purest 
white, and semi-double. This Brugmansia 
is an almost perpetual bloomer, producing 
its flowers freely in the open air in July 
nnd August, after which (about the middle of 
September), it should be lifted and placed in a 
large pot or box of rich compost. But before 
t he plant is taken from the ground the roots 
should be cut round (about 6 inches from the 
stem) with a small, sharp spade, after which 
give a thorough soaking of water. This will 
enable the ball of roots to be 
raised intact and removed to 
the pot, at the bottom of which, 
over the drainage, should be laid 
a little turf-mould and manure 
in equal quantities, filling up the 
interstices with the same soil. 

Daturas can scarcely be too well 
fed, old hot-bed material, soot, 
and loam forming a good compost 
for them, the effect of which will 
quickly be seen in a fresh crop 
ut budsatevery point, supplying, 
if the plant be placed in a tempo 
rature from 50 decs, to 60 degs., 
a large number of flowers towards 
Christmas. In fact, if supplied 
with liquid-manure and warmth, 
the flowers will continue to open 
during the winter. After a Bhort 
rest in March, when the plant 
should be richly top-dressed, 
another period of bloom will 
begin, covering the summer 
months. 

The plant should not be placed 
in the open air until about June, 
as any check at this time may 
cripple it for weeks. The large 
hole made for the reception of 
the Datura should bo partially 
filled with rich mammal com 
post, placing a layer of this, too, 
over the surface roots, and mak 
ing it firm. Water is necessary 
for these plants ; and any failure 
in the supply will result in an 
attack of red-spider on the foliage, turning it 
yellow, and w eakening the plant. During ary 
seasons, a dailv syringing, as well as plenty of 
water, should be given towards evening, with 
strong liquid-manure (or soot-water) twice a 
week ; and the position chosen for the plant 
should not be exposed to the western sun or 
strong winds, for these do much injury to the 
large and heavy blossoms. 

Well placed, on a slight slope, where the 
flowers are displayed to more advantage than 
on flat ground, few plants can compare with a 
well-grown specimen of this Brugmansia in 
effect. Moreover, the rich scent of the blossoms, 
freely emitted in the evening, can be detected at 
some distance from the plant, filling the air with 
tropical fragrance. But this scent is said to be 
dangerous to song birds which may be shut up 
in the same conservatory at night, though 
perfectly harmless in the open air. Tne 
orange-flowered Brugmansia, which is cultivated 
on the same lines asDatura suaveolens, produces 
smaller blossoms, but is also a handsome plant. 
Both white and orange Brugmansias are easily 
propagated by means of cuttings, or rather short 
sturdy slips, taken from the stem with a slight 
heel and placed in sandy soil, under a bell-glass, 
at any time during the summer, potting them 
up with slightly richer soil as soon as rooted. If 
these little plants are noUpd on quickljf as they 
grow, giving them rifflier eaoljAi|ie>they 


wdl bloom very rapidly, sometimes producing 
five or six large flowers when in a 6-inch pot. 

The annual Daturas should be sown under 
glass in February, planting them out in very 
rich soil early in June. One of the best of these 
U the South American variety, D. comuooprea, 
with double blossoms of the palest mauve, 
marbled and veined with deep purple. The 
trumpets are about 9 inches in length, and 
6 inches across, and are borne in great profusion 
on a short central stem of brown-purple, which 
is glossy, as though varnished, the foliage being 
also large and of a dark green. The whole plant 
attains the height of about 4 feet, and is remark¬ 
ably handsome. I. I*. R. 


EXHIBITION PANSIES. 

Many interesting articles have been written on 
the Tufted Pansy, showing its usefulness and 
beauty as a bedding-plant for the garden. This 
article is intended to go a little further, and 
mention a few varieties that are not generally 
used as flowers for the border, their habit not 
being quite compact enough. The flowers, 
however, are of such rare beauty as to render 
them of much value for cutting. I am aware 
it has been said that the Pansy is not an exhibi¬ 
tion flower, its proper place being the garden. 


Flowers of Brugmansia suaveolens. From a photograph by 
Mrs. Richmond, The Woodlands, Lustleigh, Devon. 


The same argument would apply to all flowers. 
Many will remember with pleasure the show of 
the National Viola Society, and the excellent 
collections shown in various parts of England 
and Scotland by Mr. S. Pye, Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Messrs. Cheal and Sons, and other 
trade growers. It is also a mistake to suppose 
that exhibitions of Pansies would tend to destroy 
one of their best characteristics—viz., that of 
free flowering and robust constitution. Who 
has seen an exhibition of Pansies without notic¬ 
ing Ardwell Gem, Goldfinch, Duchess of Fife, 
Archio Grant, William Niel, and other 
favourites ? Yet.these are some of themostrobust 
and free. It is true that a few of the new varie¬ 
ties are not so robust as one would like, but the 
flowers of theso varieties nre a great advance 
both in colour and form. A. J. Rowberry, for 
instance, is a glorious yellow, although its habit 
is not one of the best. At the National Viola 
Show it was everywhere. On the other hand, 
another new kind, Florizel, is one of the most 

? ersistent in blooming, and is one of the l>est 
ansies grown for any purpose. Stophill Gem 
is also another of the first rank. 

No good collection of Pansies is complete 
without the following varieties, which are, as a 
rule, as free flowering as those more generally 
used as border plants, the only fault of some 
being that they are not quite so compact in 
habit: A. J. Rowberry, Florizel, Iona, White 


Duchess, Tara, Jessie Pretswell, Isa Ferguson, 
Aim^e, Commodore, Craigie, Colleen Bawn, 
H. W. Stewart, Princess Ida, White Empress. 
Butterfly, Cottage Maid, Border Witch, and 
Amazon Queen. All these will give a variety 
and quantity of bloom, and either as sprays, 
bunches, or shown in the same way as Pansies 
for house decoration, possess a special charm. 

In conclusion, I will say these remarks are 
only supplementary to the many articles that 
have already been written on the Pansy as a 
bedding flower, in whose interests there is no 
more enthusiastic supporter than 

John O’Gaunt. 

%* Amazon Queen, from what we have seen of 
it, is not a good hind , its growth l>eing too strag¬ 
gling and coarse. —Ed. 


ROSES. 

ROSE NARCISSE. 

This is a charming Rose that is hardly ever 
seen either in gardens or Rose nurseries. It is 
a very old variety, sent out by Avoux and 
Crozy in 1858, and even now it loses nothing by 
comparison with the best Roses of the last 
decade, and is altogether too good to be lost 
sight of or neglected. As we have often said, 
Rose exhibitions are of little use in helping us 
to find out the best garden Roses, and the 
complexities of Rose classification assist in 
burying not a few first-rate kinds in com¬ 
parative obscurity. Some will place Narcisse 
among the Teas, others among the Noisettes, 
and the descriptions that are given of it give a 
very faint idea indeed of its many merits, 
owing to the exclusive standard of merit 
by which the majority of Roses are judged. 
We have even now only a fiW yellow Tea 
Roses—for Narcisse is as muc \ a Tea as any 
Rose in that section—that wn be trusted 
to flower well and freely und r the varying 
conditions of sunshine and rai \ that make or 
mar our Rose seasons, and no only to flower, 
but to give great clusters of bloom where the 
conventional show Rose gives but one. In this 
variety two extremes meet, for whilst in 
stature it is one of the dwarfest of all the Tea 
Roses, it flowers so profusely that it will not be 
exaggerating its merits in the slightest degree 
to call it a miniature Lamarque, as it is a minia¬ 
ture counterpart of that grand old Rose in all 
respects except that of the colour of its flowers, 
which, instead of being snow-white, are a soft 
canary-yellow, shading to a cream tint as they 
ige and expand. Although dwaif, there is no 
uspicion of tenderness or delicacy, but it makes 
strong, short-jointed shoots and thick-spreading 
bushes about 18 inches in height. Every shoot 
is terminated by a cluster of flowers, the number 
varying from three to twenty or more, accord 
ing to whether the shoots are laterals or leading 
growths. 


1983. — Transplanting in June. 

Perennials may bo moved a short distance at 
any time without harm, provided sufficient can* 
is taken in removal. The roots must not be 
disturbed, the plants being taken up with a large 
ball of soil, and replanted at once in their new 
quarters, which should be ready to receive them. 
The soil must bo wet at the time of removal, or 
it is impossible to prevent tho ball from crumb 
ling away from tho roots, which, being exposed, 
give the plants a check, from which they take 
some time to recover. I have often removed 
herbaceous plants wdien in flower without their 
exhibiting any symptom of flagging, but, natur¬ 
ally, a more than ordinary amount of care must 
be used to attain this satisfactory result. 
Gardeners are very apt, in shifting plants, to 
shake tho soil from tho roots—a system which 
in the summer is absolutely fatal to success. 
Roses are too deep-rooting subjects to be shifted 
satisfactorily during tho summer, except with 
an amount of labour that would many times 
exceed their value ; but the plan recommended 
on p. 482 will not bo costly, and will guard tho 
plants against root-disturbance at a time when 
they are least able to endure it. If the Roses 
are raised in February, as large a ball of soil as 
possible should bo retained around the roots 
prior to covering tho same with Moss and mnts. 
The Rosos should not bn allowed to expend 
their strength in flowering during IS:'.. 

Lanscombk Original from 
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land soil. Each bulb had thrown up lhre* to 
six stems, some of which were over 7 fret, in 
height, and had perfected from three to s. vtn 
dozen fine blooms. When I saw them tl esc* 
bulbs had been undisturbed for three years— 
Lanscombe. 


flowering Chrysanthemums, and a few Starworts 
or Miehaelmas Daisies, will be desirable for 
autumn blooming. Along the back you might 
have a few Cactus Dahlias, with some of the 
following plants to produce flowers for cutting : 
Perennial SunfloweisSolield’Or and multifloms, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Scabioea caucasica, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, Pyrethrum uliginosuin, 
Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, Delphiniums in 
variety, German and other Irisep, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Anemone japonica alba. A few 
clumps of Lilies will do in second row from the 
back, especially the old white Lilium candi- 
dum, and the Martagon and Tiger Lilies. 
Pseonies are beautiful things, and in such a 
border room should be found for half-a-dozen of 
different colours. Alstrcemerias or Peruvian 
Lilies love the sunshine, and plant rather deep, 
6 inches at least. The spot will be too hot for 
Phloxes, but Pyrethrunis will succeed, and, of 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


HARDY FLOWERS IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER. 

August. 

During this month the beautiful white Japanese 
Anemone, whose tall masses of golden-centred 
blooms have such a chaste effect in the garden, 
and whose individual flowers lend themselves 
so readily to indoor decoration, is at its best, 
while the bright-yellow of the long-flowering 
Coreopsis grandiflora still gleams in thel>orden*. 
The large white Daisy-like flowers of Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum are borne in profusion, 
though this plant, being of rath : r 
coarse and rampant growth, is 
perhaps best relegated to the 
wild garden. Cactus Dahlias and 

I Cannae, though not strictly hardy 

plants, can, however, with a mini¬ 
mum of trouble in storing the 
roots through the winter, be re¬ 
tained year after year to add their 
attractions to those of their more 
truly robust companions. The 
Gaillardia, Galtonia candicans, 
and Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
will continue their display 
through the month, during which 
the Perennial Sunflowers com¬ 
mence their flowering, which, 
at its zenith, floods the garden 
w’ith sheets of bright gold. 
Amongst the best are Helianihus 
multiflorus, and its double var¬ 
iety Soleil d’Or, H. rigidup, Miss 
Mellish, H. la*tiflorus, and H. 


the winter months. Lifting, how¬ 
ever, is rather difficult at this 
stage of growth, owing to their 
free rooting character. To grow 
first-rate Hollyhocks, a rich soil 
must be given, plenty of well- 
decomposed manure being worked 
in. Staking the plants when a 
foot or two of the bloom-spike has 
been made is essential, or high 
winds soon break them off. 

Mulching is also important, rot- 
tjn farmyard manure answering the purpose 
well, watering with liquid-manure when roots 
become numerous. The seed-pods should be 
removed from the lower part of the spike of 
bloom, if only for appearance sake. Plants 
which are left out in beds or borders are safer if 
mulched with rough leafy refuse, especially in 
moist soils and low situations. Many of the 
single varieties are very beautiful, especially if 
clear self colours are got. 

Planting: a border (C. Hamilton).— 
Common hardy bulbs will produce a very bright 
effect in spring. Snowdrops, Crocuses, Tulips, 
Daffodils, Blue Scillas, and Hyacinths may be in 
groups or lines, as you may wish. Clumps of 
Gladioli may be planted in spring a little further 
in the border. Carnations, rinks, Tea and 
other Roses will do if the soil is improved by 
deep digging and manuring, and this is very 
important before anything is planted Ilf you wish 
the plants to do well, j m i^ej) or" early- 


muda Lily (L. Harrisi), which in 
^ some gardens does well, is charm¬ 

ing when grown in a good-sized 
clump, while the Tiger Lilies, of 
w’hich the best are L. tigrinum 
, splendens and L. t. Fortunei, the 

latter often remaining in bloom 
till the end of September, brighten 
the waning days with their orange 
blooms. At this time Lobelia car- 
dinalis, with its tall spires of vivid scarlet, is the 
most striking note of colour in the garden, its 
relative, L. rosea, though of a very beautiful rose- 
tint, not attracting a tithe of the attention. The 
Montbretias, with their graceful orange-scarlet 
flower-ecapes rising from the sw’ord-like 
leaves, are very effective, and as the evenings 
draw r in the sweet-scented Nicotiana affims 
and the tall Evening Primrose ((Enothera 
Lamarckiana) become more noticeable. Tho 
herbaceous Phloxes are still blooming in Augm t, 
but not so bountifully as earlier in the year. 
Phygelius capensis produces still its scarlet, 
pendent flow’ers on tall stems, and Physalis 
Alkekengi (the Winter Cherry) begins to paint 
its calyces a brilliant orange pigment. Tho low- 
growing Plumbago Larpentre is now covered 
with dark blue flowers, and Rudbeckia 
Newmani, probably the best wet-w’eather flower 
in existence, holds, on wiry stalks, its dark 
yellow, black-centred stars. Salvia patens, the 
tint of whose blue nowew Cannot be surpassed 


Single Hollyhocks. From a photograph by Mr. J. C. Smith, 
Nandana, Penrith. 


course, you must have Wallflowers ; and any 
vacant spots may be filled with annuals in 
spring or a few Scarlet “ Geraniums,” if you 
care for them. 


1977.— Lilium auratum.— “ E. C. E.” 
may consider himself fortunate in the success 
that has attended his last year’s bulbs. From 
personal experience I have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that no dependence can be placed on 
their behaviour. Some consignments, even when 
afforded the greatest cultural care, fail to give 
satisfaction, while others, seemingly precisely 
similar, will give good results. Where these 
handsome Lilies do well, there are few’ subjects 
that are so ornamental. The flattened, fasciated 
stems alluded to by “ E. C. E.” aro not at all 
uncommon, but detract greatly from tho natural 
grace of the plant, the flow’ers being unduly 
crowded and seldom attaining their normal 
proportions. The best specimens that have 
come under my notice were growing in moor- 
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in the floral world, is most decorative, but its 
roots, as in the case of Dahlias and Cannas, must 
l»e lifted and stored during the winter. Tho 
light blue Scabiosa caucasioa remains in flower 
through the month, and the Golden Hod 
(Solidago ambigua), with Sedum Sieboldi, com¬ 
mence to bloom. Zauschneria californica, which 
does well in warm localities, expands its 
vermilion blossoms during the month of August. 
September. 

This is the month of the Michaelmas Daisies, 
although some commence 
their display in August, 
and othersarestillbloom¬ 
ing long after its close. 

Among the best are 
Aster Amellus bessa- 
rabicuB, having large 
lilac - blue flowers; A. 

Novi - Belgi Harpur- 
Crewe, a good early 
white ; A. N.-B. Robert 
Parker, tall, lavender 
blooms; A. N.-B. Archer 
Hind,blue,late; Niveus, 
white ; Pluto, dark lav¬ 
ender ; A. ericoides, a 
charming plant, its 
shoots thickly studded 
with minute white flow¬ 
ers ; A. cordifolius ele- 
gans, something after the 
way of ericoides, with 
light lavender blossoms ; 

A. puniceus pulcherri- 
mus, a very good and 
free - flowering variety, 
its blooms being white 
with a bluish tinge ; 

A. Novae-Anglite ruber, 
dark red flowers ; and 
A. N.-A. Melpomene 
with purple blossoms. 

The graceful Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, with its 
narrow - rayed white 
stars, is an improve¬ 
ment upon Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum of the 
preceding month, and 
associates well with the 
Perennial Sunflowers, 
which generally last 
throughout September. 

Tho crimson Erythrina 
Crista-galli is very hand¬ 
some where it can be 
well grown, as are the 
Belladonna Lilies, which 
luxuriate at the base 
of a hot-house wall. 

Stokesia cyanea, a dark 
blue perennial, some¬ 
thing approaching the 
annual Aster in shape, 
is a handsome flower, but 
in late seasons is apt to 
be cut by the frost. 

During the last two 
years, however, it has 
flowered in September. 

S. W. F. 

Tansy and Car¬ 
nation selections 

( Novice ). —You would 
find the following selec¬ 
tion answer your purpose 
well. As you do not 
say whether the Parana 
are the fancy or Tufted 
form of this excellent 
hardy flower, we have 
given twelve of each 
Kind. Fancy Pansies : 

Alexander Ollar, mulberry self; David Rennie, 
maroon, margined yellow ; Duchess of Portland, 
purple, edged sulphur; Lord Hamilton, dense 
blotch, margined mauve ; Mrs. G. P. Frome, 
black blotch, shaded crimson; Tom Travis, 
dark blotch, edged creamy-white ; Niel McKay, 
chocolate, edged yellow ; Royal Sovereign, dark 
brown, margined yellow ; Annie Knowles, dark 
blotch, edged orange ; A. H. Murray, black 
blotch, laced white and rose ; Tamworth Yellow, 
black blotch, edged yellow ; Wm. Ross, dark 
crimson blotch, edged rosy^rimson and yellow, 


very refined. Tufted Pansies—White : Nelly, 
large ; Christiana, cream-white, orange eye ; 
and Countess of Hopetoun, large. Yellow : 
Princess IxuiUe, A. J. Rowberry, and Ardwell 
Gem. Purple: Acme, Bartholde (Cannell). 
Other shades : Lemon Queen, primrose-yellow ; 
White Duchess, white, edged blue ; Goldfinch, 
yellow, edged bluish-lavender; Mrs. C. F. Gordon, 
blue and white. Border Carnations: Mrs. 
Hyde, white ; Mrs. Muir, white ; Countess of 
Paris, flesh colour ; The Governor, blush ; Burn 
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rosy crimson and yelloi 
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A group of double Hollyhocks. From a photograph by Miss Wil'moU, Warlfy Place, 
Warier, Essex. (See page 5C8.) 


Pink, pink ; Mary Morris, bright pink ; Alice 
Newman, deep red ; Cantab, rich Bcarlet; 
Amethyst, carmine-maroon ; Germania, golden- 
yellow ; Carolus Duran, apricot; Pride of 
Penshurst, bright yellow. In some instances 
newer varieties might have been included, but 
the price would be much higher. Any adver¬ 
tiser in our columns of these specialities would 
be able to supply you. 

Peat-dust (/Vat).—Peat dust which has been used in 
fowl-houses is of much more value for the garden than 
sawdust used in a similar way. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DWARF FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

I was much interested in reading the list of 
beautiful shrubs mentioned by “S. W. F., South 
Devon,” on page 478, and should like to supple¬ 
ment the following : Escallonia Philippiana, a 
distinct and hardy shrub of slender growth, 
bearing small white flowers in great profusion ; 
Berberis Darwini and B. stenophylla ; Andro¬ 
meda floribunda, with its 

E anicles of pure white 
owers ; this is a very 
useful shrub for forcing. 
The Heaths are very 
charming, and by careful 
selection a display can be 
made to cover eight or 
nine months every’ year. 
In damp positions Dabcecia 
polifolia flourishes well. 
Its pretty bell-shaped 
flowers are carried well 
above the tmall deep green 
leafage. Another erica- 
ceous plant deserving of 
a place in a collection of 
choice shrubs is Leio- 
phyllum buxifolium ; it is 
very distinct, growing 
from 8 inches to 12 inches 
in height, the small white 
flowers, which before ex¬ 
pansion are of a pretty 
shade of rose-pink, com¬ 
pletely hiding the small 
deep green foliage. It 
thrivos well in peaty soil, 
and is a lovely plant for 
massing or for the front of 
shrubberies. Viburnum 
Tinus (Laurustinus) should 
also find a place. Ceano- 
thus Gloire de Versailles 
is well worthy of more 
extensive cultivation. 
Raphiolepis ovata is also a 
very desirable though 
much neglected shrub, 
if planted against a wall, 
and its beautiful Straw¬ 
berry-like flowers are seen 
to great advantage. It is 
also useful for forcing into 
flower in early spring. 

H. C. 


Shrubby Veroni¬ 
cas. --These are just now 
very bright and cheerful, 
not only in the favoured 
spots along our southern 
and western coasts, where 
they are hardy and form 
large bushes, but even 
where they have to be 
treated rather as green¬ 
house plants. Ah such 
they are very useful, and 
during the autumn and 
early winter, when little 
else but Chrysanthemums 
is to be met with, a few 
neat bushes of Veronicas 
afford a pleasing variety. 
The fact that they will 
keep in health and con¬ 
tinue to bloom in a struc¬ 
ture that is just kept 
free of frost is another 
great point in their 
favour, for neither the 
blossoms nor leaves are 
liable to damp during the 
dull days of winter. In speaking of these 
Veronicas as hardy, exception must be made 
in the case of very severe winters, for then 
they perish in places where they have stood for 
years.—H. 

Colour Of Roses, etc. (Inquisitive ).—Gloire de 
Dijon Rose has yellowish flowers, tinted rose, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, velvety-crimson. The P»ony bears 
rose flowers, and the Azalea mollis orange-scarlet, but its 
varieties supply many shades. We presume you mean 
Cellini Apple (see our illustration of it this week). As 
regards the Castor-oil-plant, keep the soil just moist and 
no more. It must not be exposed to cold draughts or frost. 

DngiraTfrcm 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE BEST CABBAGES. 

Planting for spring. 

At this season of the year the amateur’s 
Cabbage-beds are not always stocked with the 
best varieties, and many who do not grow the 
small types would be well repaid by doing so. 

X do not know of a more delicious vegetable in 
spring and autumn than a quickly-grown Cab¬ 
bage. I do not like them in summer, neither do I 
advise their culture, but I do not see why 
amateurs should have so much spare ground all 
the winter when they may cut good Cabbages 
up to Christmas—indeed, later—and then get 
Cabbages in spring. A few notes as to culture 
of this useful vegetable may not be out of place, 
and as this is the end of the planting season for 
spring Cabbage, it may be well to treat of this 
portion first, and briefly describe how good crops 
may be had at a small cost all the year round. 

I am aware there are many losses with spring 
Cabbage, but these occur, as a rule, from bad 
culture. There are few winter varieties, 
although many are advised for the purpose, but 
they are not all suitable. A large variety is not 
best, as earliness is the most important point. The 
larger kinds run or bolt badly, and are not so 
suitable, simply because they are more vigorous, 
and checks of any kind make them subject to 
bolting. On the other hand, I would add much 
of the evil of “ running” may be traced to bad 
culture, no matter what one grows. To get the 
best result, study the nature of the plant and 
treat it accordingly. For ) f ears I relied upon 
the one illustrated—Ini 
perial. It is a flue variety 
for early spring cutting, 
is conical in shape, and, as 
legards quality, has few 
equals. For sowing in 
July for autumn plant¬ 
ing it is a fine variety 
when a true stock is 
secured. Unfortunately, 
unless every care is taken 
with seedling Cabbagef . 
few vegetables deterioi 
ate so quickly. I may 
as well give dates of 
sowing for the above 
spring Cabbage, and here, 
again, a hard-and-fast 
line cannot be drawn, as 
so much depends upon 
soil, locality, and season : 
but in a late district or 
heavy soil from the 10th 
to 15th July is a good 
time. For earlier locali¬ 
ties, or in light, warm 

soil, from the 15th to the 25th. Sow thinly, 
and do not crowd, as this is a great evil in the 
seed-beds, as it causes a weakly plant. I should 
also note the time for other sowings. I make 
three or four a year and prefer quality, even in 
Cabbages. An old, coarse Cabbage is an eye¬ 
sore, besides robbing the ground. I am aware 
that amateurs do not study successional sowings 
as much as they should. I have often seen 
worn-out plants occupying the same quarter for 
over twelve months, the cultivator relying upon a 
few stray shoots. 

For succession crop to follow the spring the 
easiest method is to plant a few rows of small 
plants left in the seed-bed from the autumn 
sowing. These are useful to fill up blanks from 
various causes—failing these, a pan of seed sown 
early in February in a frame, pricked out on a 
warm bed, will be ready to plant out early in 
April, and turn in just as the early lot is cut. 
Many leave this winter plant to produce sprouts, 
but we get better results from ycung plants, and 
the sooner the ground is cleared of an exhaustive 
crop the better. For amateurs who like a small 
Cabbage, the best I have grown, when every¬ 
thing is considered, is Ellam’s Dwarf Early 
Spring, which seldom “runs.” It is of excel¬ 
lent quality. This sown, as advised, is always 
reliable. Mein’s No. 1, a variety much grown 
in the north, is a fine spring Cabbage and always 
reliable. For autumn there are none superior 
to the Rosette Colewort. This, sown in May or 
June, will give supplies to November or later. 
It is hardy, of superior flavour to ordinary Cab¬ 
bage, and plantea aftef early Potatoes is most 
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valuable. For standing the winter the Hardy 
Green Colewort is best ; it is not so compact as 
the Rosette but hardier. It runs quickly in 
spring when the weather gets warm. There is 
no need to be without Cabbage from December 
to two months later, by sowing Sutton’s Little 
Gem or Favourite, very choice little Cabbages 
and hardy. These are of small size, but very short 
stem, leaves close on soil, whilst the hearts are 
compact, green, and, as regards flavour, like a 
Brussels Sprout. St. John’s Day, a variety of 
the dwarf Drumhead type, is equally useful for 
the season named. Sown in May or June and 
planted out when ready, it gives a good return. 
All the above pay for good treatment. Large 
quantities of manure are not necessary, but food 
at the proper time, in light soil. I plant my 
winter plants on hard land just cleared of 
Onions, only drawing the drills, not digging, 
and feed early in spring with liquid or guano. 
A sturdy plant does not run. Only allow 
18 inches between the rows, 12 inches between 
the plants. All the above are of compact 
growth, and selected for quality in preference 
to grossness. G. W. 


FORCING VEGETABLES. 

We are asked to give a few hints upon 
forcing vegetables in a low temperature. Light 
is of great importance if heat is deficient, as 
every ray of sunlight must be utilised. As 
regards 

Potatoes, great care is necessary in having 
well-ripened seed—that is, seed specially pre¬ 
pared for forcing. It is best to sprout the seed 



The Imperial Cabbage. 


I before planting. There is great gain in doing 
| so—indeed, I would pot or box up the sets, 
place on hot flue or pipes for a fortnight, and 
then plant out. But in a cooler house planting 
out is not needed, but sprouting is advisable, as 
l by so-doing it gives the grower several weeks’ 

| start over sets not prepared. If a house or 
frame be wanted to produce tubers in the 
middle of April, prepare the seed at the end of 
December, placing it in boxes, sprout end 
upwards and in full daylight, to get a sturdy 
i growth, and plant the end of January. Good 
! loam, such as holds well together, with a liberal 
quantity of spent Mushroom-manure and old 
Moss-litter, is a grand forcing material to mix 
with the soil. Young tubers can lay hold of 
it very quickly. Bone-meal is also excellent 
in poor soils, or a dash of fish-manure ; but 
the use of strong fertilisers at this stage 
must be limited. I would advise beginners 
to uso them more freely during growth in 
a liquid state, as then they are readily absorbed. 
Potatoes under glass do not need a great depth 
of soil—namely, 12 inches to 15 inchas, and 

S lanted 18 inches apart in rows, half that 
istance in the row from set to set. In 
planting, rub away all small growths, only 
leaving at the most one or two of the strongest 
I —indeed, I prefer one, but much depends upon 
variety. After planting, I give tepid water, 
enough to go through the soil, and no more 
I until the growth is a few inches above surface, 
unless the soil dries freely or there are pipes or 
' flues to dry it. With regard to temperatures, 
all cannot give high ones, but fine crops can be 


grown, say in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., the lowor one at nights ; but by sun- 
heat, allow it to run up to 65 degs. or 75 degs. 
Give air on all fine days, but avoid draughts. 
A short growth is necessary, and close early, 
say mid-day in January, one o’clock in February, 
only opening when the temperature reaches 
65 degs. At closing, if the weather is bright, 
lightly damp overhead and all parts of the house. 
Only water sparingly until growth is free, as 
too much top water means poor tubers. A 
short growth favours formation of tubers, and 
after being above the surface for a few* weeks 
feeding may commence. 

In forcing Potatoes light is an important 
factor, and if Radishes or a quick crop be sow n 
likewise, it must be soon cleared. Here again 
is the difficulty. You cannot sprout the seed if 
you sow Radishes, as the tops would soon como 
through, so that if you plant seed Potatoes in 
the ordinary way you may sow a quick-growing 
Radish ; but sow thinly and clear quickly, as 
very little moisture is needed for this crop. In 
the temperature named such kinds as force 
quickly should be sow r n after planting the 
Potatoes. Press the Radish-seed into the soil 
wdth the back of a spade, as this gives a firmer 
root-hold. We next come to 
Rhubarb. —This does not w r ant a strong, but a 
steady heat. I prefer 60 decs, to 70 degs ; but 
if lower it is longer about. My plan, if it can 
be done, is to give bottom-heat for the early 
batch, as this is of great assistance. We usually 
lift roots the 1st November for giving produce 
the 20th December. Place over a w’arm return- 
pipe which heats another house, and always 
water with warm w'ater three or four times a 
week with a rose water-pot. Keep the house 
moist and close. All cannot adopt this plan, 
and are obliged to force under a stage ; but if 
so, it is well to enclose the front with 
mats, boards, or anything to keep close and 
dark. Those who grow their own roots 
and have now too many, may, with advantage, 
take a small portion of each root as lifted, and 
replant in well-manured, deeply - dug land. 
These pieces will make forcing roots next season, 
or good roots if allowed two years’ growth. All 
may not have bottom-heat, but much the same 
routine is necessary, except that the growth is 
slower, and if required from December to 
March it is well to nlace roots indoors every 
three weeks, according to the quantities 
required. Always use w’arm water, and when 
the roots are placed indoors merely cover with 
a few inches of light soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre. 

Seakalf. is so readily forced that a few words 
will describe the process. We lift all our roots 
in November, and place close together in soil, 
and cover with litter. This is in case severe 
frost sets in, when lifting is out of the ouestion, 
as the roots are so brittle. Seakale must 
always be forced in a dark place, and at this 
season in a temperature of 60 deg9. to 70 degs., 
but after December it grows freely in a low'er 
one. Plant the roots close together in boxes, 
pots, or on floor, in about 9 inches of light soil, 
and give tepid water. In lifting cut away all 
side roots, only retaining the main shoot or 

f rowth, and be careful not to injure the crown. 

he side roots saved must be cut in pieces 
6 inches long. They make good planting roots 
for April. These must not be forced, but 
covered with soil in open. It is important to 
grow Seakale quite in the dark, and close. 
Place roots indoors as advised for Rhubarb. 

_ G. W, 

The root crop.— There will be a good deal 
of work now* amongst roots, as lifting will have 
become general, and, although Carrots and 
Parsnips are fairly hardy, they are not improved 
by being frozen and refrozen, to say nothing of 
the labour and inconvenience of getting to the 
roots when the ground is hard. Sometimes 
severe weather sets in quite unexpectedly and at 
an early date, taking the gardener oft' his guard. 
Temporary covering is then necessary, as the 
roots cannot be lifted if frozen. As the inter¬ 
mediate forms of Carrots will be used first, the 
Long Red Surrey and Altringham should receive 
a little more attention in storing, more soil being 
laid between each layer of roots than in the case 
of the shorter varieties. Where a good many 
Parsnips are grown, and it is certain that the 
supply will hold out till spring, a portion may 
be left in the ground, a little soil being drawn 
DrigniaT iTorri 6 
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up to the roots with the hoe. For general winter 
use I prefer to lift and lay them in up to the 
crown in a sheltered nook or corner, and then to 
cover with a good thickness of Bracken. Lay 
them in as closely together as possible in the 
rows, treading the soil between each lot firmly. 
When treated thus they retain their flavour and 
firmness, and can be got at easily, even in the 
hardest weather. Salsify and Scorzonera may 
be treated exactly in the samo way, but in the 
event of very hard frosts more covering will be 
needed than for Parsnips. Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes retain their flavour better if left in the 
ground, and, although it will be necessary to lift 
a portion of the crop and store in root-room for 
present use, the remainder of the bed may be 
covered with Bracken or litter, that the roots 
may bo easily dug later on.—G. 

Laying out kitchen garden ( Charlie.). 
—Your soil, being of a loose nature, requires some 
attention. Our advice would be to first burn off 
the rough Grass, if you can ; if not, dig it in rather 
deep. As regards length and breadth of ground, 


Apples, Pears, and Plums round the outer por¬ 
tion of the middlo quarters. We advise keep¬ 
ing the centres clear for crops, unless you like 
to dot your trees thinly over the whole of the 
three centre portions. Gas - lime would 
be beneficial, killing wire'worm, which is most 
troublesome in old turf land. Do the digging at 
once to get the soil into condition for spring 
crops, and such soil will take manure freely. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TUBEROSES. 

The exceeding purity of the flowers and their 
pleasing fragrance make Tuberoses of much 
value, though by no means least in point of 
general usefulness is the way that every flower 
as it expands may be used. This to the florist 
is, of course, of extreme importance, and equally 
so to the private gardener who daily has to 
furnish buttonhole flowers, and also daily pro 



Tuberosep. 


we are unable to give you dimensions. We do 
not know what you wish to do with produce and 
what labour you can employ It is far better 
to do a smaller quantity well than have too 
much and let it take its chinco. Why not 
have it square—with 15 feet to 20 feet border 
from fence all round, and then 5 feet or 6 feet 
walks ? Or if there is not much traffic leave a 
Grass walk that width, and have walk completely 
all round. On side borders grow oarlv Potatoes, 
salads, Dwarf Beans, early Peas, and any small 
crops. Devote the north side to later crops, 
such as Strawberries, as these do well also on 
east or west. You may plant these 2 feet apart 
all ways. You could grow Tomatoes also on 
south border and fruit-trees against the fences. 
We will advise you as to the beat varieties of 
anycropafteryouhavefixeduponyourplans. You 
could plant Cabbage now, and we would divide 
the middle into three-quarters. Grow Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, in rows, as they 
are better protected than round sides of garden. 
Plant these now 10 feet apart in rows, 6 feet 
between the trees. Ypu^ could plant dwarf 
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vide fresh supplies of pleasing or fragrant blooms 
for the dinner-table or other purpose. In either 
of theso instances a long succession of such 
flowers is of greater importance than a large 
display at any given season. The former is 
also the moro trying to the gardener who has 
to produce daily supplies of such things. 
But whoever ho may be, he will find very 
few plants of greater service than the 
double Tuberose known as the Pearl. Hap¬ 
pily, the Tuberoses lend themselves readily 
to varying cultural methods, such as are 
calculated to prolong their season of bloom 
considerably ; so much so, indeed, that they 
may be had in flower for the greater part 
of the year. It is a comparatively oasy matter 
for those who have some knowledge of the 
subject to select tubers that will soon start 
into growth, or, more correctly, will soon 
produce their spikes of flowers. Judging by 
the percentage of these, it is by no means 
improbable that it is an earlier flowering variety 
naturally, and that a selection of them in their 
American home may prove of some commer¬ 


cial worth. But, taking the ordinary run of 
tubers, the simplest way to obtain the earliest 
flowers is to pot them into 3-inch pots as 
soon as received, and plunge on a bottom-heat 
of about 75 degs. Give one thorough watering 
at the start, and then spray occasionally with 
the syringe, using tepid water. Where 
darkened frames are obtainable, cover the 
tubers with them. In other cases a few may be 
potted and plunged in boxes of fibre and placed 
over the hot-water pipes, taking care at all 
times to attend to watering. Three-inch pots 
are always best for earliest work, and frequently 
conduce to the spikes pushing early. Some will 
be sure to push spikes without producing 
foliage, and all such may be pushed forward on 
the bottom-heat till the earliest flowers begin to 
open. 

A second early batch may bo made of those 
that produce foliage in the ordinary way, giving 
all such a shift into 5-inch pots when the 
smaller ones are fairly filled with roots. It will 
also be prudent to have the soil of much the 
same temperature as the house, and to 
remove the plants from the bottom-lieat-bed 
a few days prior to the work being done. 
This batch will generally carry a supply 
of flowers to midsummer. From this date and 
throughout July and August prices range so low 
for Tuberoses that many florists endeavour to be 
without them during these months, or at least to 
provide a limited supply only. Throughout the 
autumn and onward tc Christmas Tuberoses are 
much esteemed. 

When required for late work they must be 
kept in a frost-proof shed or cellar till the end 
of May or middle of June. Then pot them into 
small pots in fairly good sandy loain with 
manure added and place in the open, covering 
them completely with coal-ashes or fibre. One 
thorough watering should be given before cover¬ 
ing them up, and afterwards only occasionally 
till growth is apparent. In many places these 
late ones are the most important batch. As the 
plants are ready they should be shifted into 
5-inch pots and grown on in frames, or at first 
only shelters. The use of a richer soil is advised 
with these so as to promote a good leaf growth 
before being housed. Frequent watering over¬ 
head and occasionally with clear Boot-water will 
prove helpful. With the advent of cooler nights 
in November or even earlier, the sashes must be 
put on, and early in the afternoon at closing 
time moisten the plants overhead. All late 
Tuberoses when housed very quickly become 
infested with red-spider or thrips. 

To keep all such in check as much as possible 
I have found it a capital plan while the plants are 
still in frames outside to water overhead twice 
weekly with liquid-manure. Do this late in the 
afternoon and close the frames at once. The 
foliage will feed on the manorial fumes present, 
and all the usual pests will be few and far 
between. From these frames or pits the plants 
may bo housed as required and as the flowers 
approach the opening stage. Care should be 
taken not to house these late ones much before 
the stage suggested, remembering that through¬ 
out the treatment has been one of retarding, and 
the plants quickly respond to heat when placed 
in it. Should red-spider put in an appearance, a 
solution of soft-soap and Quassia will prove 
helpful. Take two tablespoonfuls of the former 
ana a 5-inch pot of the Quassia-chips, and boil 
for twenty minutes, using rain-water. When 
cooled down this will make sufficient for 
3 gallons. This may bo used freely till the 
flower-spikes are fully grown, when it must be 
discontinued. J. 


An uncommon Asparagus.—I con¬ 
sider A. Sprengeri one of the most distinct of all 
the indoor kinds, and as a contrast in form, 
habit, and colour to A. plumosus, A. decumbens, 
etc., it well merits the attention of all interested 
in greenery for bouquets, wreaths, and sprays. 
But it is most handsome as seen drooping 
gracefully and naturally from pot or hanging- 
basket in a warm plant-house or conservatory. 
It is an evergreen species with silvery tubers, 
reminding one of those of some kinds of Oxalis, 
and its growths are thrown up in a free and 
plumose manner, “like Prince of Wales’ 
feathers,” as a lady said the other day. These 
feathery growths vary from 2 feet to 8 feet or 
10 feet in length, and, being of a fresh light 
or Apple-green hue, are admirably adapted for 
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all delicate decorations indoors. I have had cut 
fronds in water that were quite fresh six weeks 
after they were cut from the plants. Like all 
the species, this will crow in almost any soil, 
but in large pots or baskets of rich compost, 
with a handful of bone-dust, the plumes are very 
long and beautiful. Another way is to plant 
out the crowns along the margins of the stages 
and allow the growths to fall over naturally like 
a green curtain or a cascade. My plants are in 
pots on a shelf and hang down over the head of 
a doorway, and they form an admirably fresh 
green background for a few Cattleyas or Den- 
drobes in flower. The wonder is that such a 
distinct plant has not long ago found its way 
into Covent-garden Market by the hundred, 
seeing that it grows so freely and endures fresh 
and fair all the year round. In Italy it can be 
grown in the open ground all the warmer part 
of the year, and, as it is offered cheaply and in 
quantity, it should, as it deserves, soon become 
known to our market growers of select decora¬ 
tive plants.—F. 


others, perhaps, are superior to it. It was in¬ 
troduced by Messrs. Sander in 1881 from 
Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands, and, 
for its size, one of the richest hunting grounds 
for the Orchid collector the world contains. 
Plants have been known under cultivation to 
produce a dozen flowers on a spike, but with 
even half that number the effect is extremely 
striking and handsome. The three upper 
segments of the flower are of a pale rosy-lilac, 
tinged with yellow and marked with dots of 
crimson at the bast. The two lower segments 
arc considerably larger, measuring 2 inches 
across ; the fawn-coloured ground is covered 
with a network of brow nish-crimson veins. I he 
entire flower, which is fiat, like a Miltonia, 
measures 4 inches to 5 inches in diameter. The 
lip is small and of a dull crimson, changing to 
greenish-yellow at the base. 


THE MEXICAN TULIP (CATTLEYA 
CITRINA). 

This Orchid was first introduced about the year 
1823 or 1824, but not imported in any quantity 
until 1858, when M. Linden, of Brussels, 
received a considerable number of plants from 
the cool region of Mexico. Since that time 
frequent importations have caused it to become 
a familiar object in almost every Orchid collection 
in the country. Although the flowers are not of 
such brilliant colouring as those of Cattleya 
Trianae, C. Dowiana, and some of the other 
species, it has alw ays been regarded as a plant 
of sufficient beauty to warrant a foremost place 
amongst the mo9t gorgeous of the genus. The 
colour of the flowers is deep citron, approaching 
golden-yellow, except the margin of the anterior 
lobe of the lip, which is white. They are pro¬ 
duced from the apex of the newly-made pseudo¬ 
bulb, depending from between the pale glaucous 
green leaves ; the flow r ers are very elegant, and 
are sweetly scented, which adds greatly to their 


The time is fast approaching when gardeners 
who are required to have an early supply of 
this popular winter flower will have to place 
their crowns in heat. A 

. _good deal of disappointment 

I is annually experienced, 


BOUVARDIAS AFTER FLOWERING. 

As soon as the plants have done flowering they 
may be dried off and cut back. Plants kept 
well exposed to the light through the winter 
and in a cool-house will break strongly early in 
the spring. As soon as they have made a good 
start they should be repotted. The balls may 
be reduced, and the plants potted again into the 
same sized pots, or perhaps a size smaller. The 
syringe should be used frequently, but it is 
necessary to be careful not to give too much 
water at the roots until the pots are well filled 
with roots. If the plants break out evenly 
they may be grown on without any stopping, 
and will come into flower all the sooner. As 
soon as the plants are well established they 
should be exposed to all the sunlight they can 
get and plenty of ventilation given ; in fact, 
some varieties flower well in the open, but the 
blooms are easily damaged by wind or rain. 
If treated liberally the same plants will keep 
up a succession of bloom from June until the 
end of October or even later. For winter 
flowering Vreelandi is the most reliable of the 
white varieties. A later addition to white 
varieties, and one which makes a fine pot plant, 
is Jasminoides paniculate. 

President Cleveland being so far ahead of all 
other scarlet varieties, it seems strange that 
other scarlets are still grown, yet such is the 
case. Of pink varieties, Mrs. Robert Green 
holds first place, though Priory Beauty is exten¬ 
sively grown. No recent additions have been 
made to the double varieties. Alfred Neuner 
(the first of the doubles) is still the best, or, I 
should say, the only white variety. Of scarlets 
there are several, but Hogarth flore-pleno is the 
onlv one worth growing. President Garfield, 
flesh-pink, will complete the list of useful double 
varieties. Under good treatment few plants are 
more useful than the Bouvardias. A. H. 


well-nigh developed. For 
some years past I have suc¬ 
ceeded well by placing a 
thin board over the evapora¬ 
ting pan on the hot-water 
pipes in the Pine stove, 
standing the pots on this 
and packing Moss between 
and around them. An in¬ 
verted pot is then placed on 
each of those containing the 
crowns, and watering with 
water at a temperature of 
90 degs. or 95 degs. is re¬ 
sorted to every morning, as 
if the soil once becomes dry 
failure must follow. Since 
adopting the above plan I 
have seldom had a patchy lot, as the bottom- 
heat is steady and continual. The inverted 
pots remain on until the lowermost bells 
commence to expand, when the plants arc 
removed to a kerb in order to finish opening. 
When once out they keep much longer in a 
temperature of 55 degs. Many of the beds of 
Lily of the Valley in the open air fail through 
sheer starvation. Although this flower needs 
good drainage, frequently too much leaf-mould 
and light soil are used in forming the beds. 
Some of the best crowns are grown in Norfolk, 
and I know that a good deal of cow-manure is 
used. Plenty of space is allowed between the 
rows, and the second year a furrow' is made by a 
special tool between each row, this being filled 
with cow-manure, which is firmly trodden in 
and the soil again placed on. Into this the 
young roots eagerly rush, and fine foliage and 
crowns are the result. Mulching and watering 
are also resorted to in dry summers. One 
mo3t important point in open-air culture is 
keeping the crowns w r ell above ground in order 
that the sun and air may mature them. It is 
said the imported crowns are much dearer 
than usual this season, due, I presume, to an 
indifferent season abroad. This will hinder 


Ivy-leaved Geraniums.— These beauti¬ 
ful plants have lately been conspicuous in the 
flow'er garden by reason of their blooming more 
freely late in the season than during mid¬ 
summer, w hen the ordinary Zonals are aglow' 
with colour. There are now so many beautiful 
Ivy-leaf varieties that it is w'ell-nigh impossible 
to particularise the best, but I do not think any 
of the new est ones can surpass the old well-tried 
Mme. Crousse and Souvenir de C. Turner, the 
flowers of the former being of suqh a soft, pleas¬ 
ing colour that they harmonise well with a 
great variety of combinations when used in 
mixed beds, while the latter has such a sturdy, 
bold flower that it is one of the beet for outdoor 
decoration. For hanging-baskets few plants 
can equal these two varieties. If cut flowers 
are in request, I do not think anything is so 
useful to the gardener as the back wall of a 
greenhouse covered with a mixture of Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, for having good long flower-stalks 
and forming such large trusses of bloom they are 
j ust the thing for bouquets or filling vases. I 
find they flower more freely wdien planted in 
boxes or pots with only a limited root-run than 
when grown in deep, rich borders. It is sur¬ 
prising what a large specimen may be grown 
and kept healthy for years in a pot under a foot 
in diameter if a little artificial manure is given 
with the w'ater during summer.—J. T 

Digitized by l ,0O<2le 


The Mexican Tulip (Cattleya citrina). 


charms. C. citrina maybe cultivated upon blocks 
of wood, to which it should be securely 
fastened with wire, and the blocks suspended 
with the leaves downwards. The plants pro¬ 
duce numerous clinging roots which will fix 
themselves to the wood like Ivy. Some people 
prefer growing this specieB in small shallow pans, 
with a compost of peat and Moss, and suspended 
from the roof, but in time the growths assume 
their natural downward direction over the side 
of the pan. This beautiful species should be 
grown in a cool-house, and it succeeds better 
with a drier atmosphere and less shade than are 
usually given to Orchid-houses. During the 
season of growth the plant should be liberally 
supplied with water at the root, especially at 
the time when the flower scapes appear. When 
the growths are made up and become matured 
very little, if any, water is needed throughout 
the resting season. W., B. 


Vanda Sanderiana. —Numerous as are 
the fine species the genus Vanda contains, there 
is, perhaps, not one of them which in effective¬ 
ness can claim to be the equal of V. Sanderiana, 
although in pure beauty V. ccerulea and some 
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many of the small growers for market from 
purchasing, as there is never a vast profit 
realised from the sale of the blooms, and the 
public are unwilling to pay any advance on 
the usual price, no matter what the producer 
has to contend with in this respect. Although 
I am no advocate for having flowers out of 
season, Lily of the Valley is now had bv several 
trade growers nearly all the year round. I am 
informed it is accomplished by letting the 
crowns become frozen through in winter and 
afterwards burying them in the ground some 
3 feet or 4 feet deep. Thus they remain in a 
dormant yet sound state, and are taken out at 
intervals as required and forced. J. 


CONTINUOUS-FLOWERING GESNERA1XS. 

As a class, the different Gesnerads occupy a pro¬ 
minent position among flowering plants, for in 
most instances their blossoms are very beauti¬ 
ful, while in many the foliage is also decidedly 
ornamental. In several cases, too, their value 
as flowering plants is still further enhanced by 
the length of time over which the season of 
blooming extends, for some kinds may be had 
in flower throughout the greater part of the 
year. This latter feature is well exemplified in 
the numerous forms of Streptocarpus that are 
now so popular—a position they acquired by 
rapid bounds. Their popularity is certainly 
well deserved. Much the same remarks will 
apply to a newer introduction — Saintpaulia 
ionantha, whose pretty violet-blue flowers, lit up 
with yellow anthers in the centre, are borne in 
the greatest profusion. It is also easily grown and 
quickly makes headway when raised From seed. 
When numbers of this Saintpaulia are raised 
from seed there is a certain amount of difference 
to be detected among some of them in the colour 
of the leaves, as well as the blossoms. Up to 
the present there have been no very marked 
floral differences, bnt as there is a tendency to 
vary when raised from seed, it is probable there 
will be some more distinct forms before long. 
Should any individual show such a wide diverg 
ence from the normal form that it is desired to 
increase this particular plant, it can be readily 
done by means of leaves, exactly as in the 
case of Gloxinias, except that with these last, 
tubers are produced, while the Saintpaulia 
only pushes out a mass of fibres, but a 
rosette of leaves quiokly makes its appear 
ance. In proof of this I may mention that I 
have some neat little flowering plants, the 
product of leaves put in early in the spring. 
The leaves were cut from the parent plant, leav 
ing as much stalk as possible, and they were then 
dibbled into cutting pans of sandy soil at such n 
depth that the base of the blade of the leaf was 
level with the soil, the whole of the stem being 
thus buried. They quickly rooted and formed 
young plants that were at once potted off and 
shifted on as required. The resemblance between 
this Saintpaulia and the hardy Ramondia pyre 
naica is very noticeable, and perhaps in time wc 
may obtain a white Saintpaulia, as in the case of 
the Ramondia. Seed of this should be sown early 
in the year, and the treatment usually given to 
Gloxinias will suit it well. The Gloxinias are 
not so continuous blooming as some other Ges- 
nerads—that is to say, they generally yield a great 
wealth of bloom and then quickly decline—but 
still if grown in a successional manner their 
flowers may be had for a lengthened period. 
Very pretty and quaintly-marked blossoms are 
borne Dy some of the Tydaeas, and in many 
cases the stems will lengthen and flower con¬ 
tinuously. I have seen the same individuals 
in good condition from midsummer till winter 
put in an appearance. The genus Tyda?a is 
nowadays not recognised by some of our authori¬ 
ties, one of the names substituted for it being 
that of Isoloma, and with regard to this a plant 
that has always borne this last-mentioned 
generic name—Isoloma hirsuta—will bloom 
continuously. It is a good deal like the varie¬ 
ties of Tydcea, except that the mouth of the 
flower is rather more contracted than in the 
case of many of them. The colour of the flower 
is bright vermilion, while a singular feature is 
furnished by the entire plant—flowers, leaves, 
and stems being thickly clothed with brownish 
hairs. Cyrtoaeira fulgida, also known as 
Episcia fulgida, a oreeping-growing stove plant, 
will often produce its rich, glowing, scarlet 
blossoms for six month?, of the yoar. , T. 

Digitized by GlGOOlC: 


LILIES FOR OUTDOOR8. 

There is no time to lose if one would form a 
plantation of Lilies this autumn. The best soil 
is good fibrous loam and leaf-mould in equal 
quantities, with wjiich a good sprinkling of silver- 
sand should bo incorporated. It is also well to 
surround each bulb with sand when planting. 
For effect the groups should consist of at least 
six bulbs, planted from 6 inches to 9 inches apart. 
The bulbs should be planted at once aoout 
4 inohes deep, and if the locality is subject to 
sevore frosts, the surface may be covered with 
rough leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or long man¬ 
ure, to the deDth of a few inches, which may be 
removed in the spring. L. auratum and L. 
Harrisi cannot be depended upon for a perma¬ 
nent display, their period of attractiveness being 
limited to a single season in many gardens. Still, 
they are so handsome and cheap that they are 
always well worth a trial. The American Lilies 
(L. pardalinum, L. canadense, and L. superbum), 
also Orange Lily (L. oroceum) (see cut), do best 



The Orange Lily (Lillura rroceum). 


in a peaty soil. Two very effective Lilies that 

might be added to the list given onp. 500, are 
L. Martagon album and L. tigrinuni Fortunei. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 

French National Chrysanthemum 
Society. —This society was formed about a 
year ago or a little les9. Its headquarters are 
at Lyons, but the society will not hold its shows 
in that city alone, for it is the intention of the 
committee to arrange for conferences in different 

f arts of the country, where shows are to be held. 

t has a floral committee to examine novelties 
and award certificates, and has appointed a 
registrar to superintend the naming of new 
seedlings, so that growers shall not give old 
names to new flowers. The first conference is 
arranged to take place on the 7th November, on 
the occasion of the Chrysanthemum show at 
Bourges. The society has also started a library, 
and donations of new or old books on Chrysan¬ 
themum growing are particularly wanted. This 
seems to be an interesting ana useful item in 


the programme of operations, for hitherto no 
Chrysanthemum society that we know of has 
gone much beyond the practical work of en¬ 
couraging growing and exhibiting. Member¬ 
ship is not confined to French Chrysanthemum 
fanciers, for the roll of membership includes 
many of the leading cultivators in England, 
Italy, Belgium, besides Portugal, Switzerland, 
America, and New Zealand. The French 
N.C.S. has also started a journal called 
Lt Chrysanth&me, which, it is hoped, will be 
published monthly. This, too, is a step in the 
right direction, and will undoubtedly tend to 
extend the cultivation of the popular flower in 
France, if not elsewhere.—C. H. P. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The recent damp weather will probably have caused 
mildew to appear on §ome Chrysanthemums and Heaths ; 
this should be attacked with black sulphur the moment it 
is noticed. If there are steady fires kept up with a little 
ventilation, damp will soon disappear. Fuchsias and 
Tulierous begonias may be stored away now In a cool 
hou^e, where they will take up less room. No gardener has 
too much space under glass now’— i.e., if he takes any 
interest in his business. As soon as the Cannas get shabby 
they also should go into winter quarters. Give weak Foot- 
water to Camellias and Luculia gratissima—the last- 
named is a beautiful conservatory plant when well done. 
It succeeds best planted out in a well-drained bed of 
peat and loam. Thrips are rather fond of its foliage, 
and if any are in the house they will find this plant, and 
if allowed to work for a few days will destroy the beauty 
of the plant Sponging the leaves with a wash of soft- 
soap and Tobacco liquor is as effective as anything, but 
there are numerous insecticides offered now. Camellias 
arc not so much grown as they were. We had given over 
growing them for some years, but have bought a few to 
make a fresh start, and I have no doubt they will come 
into favour again, as a shrub which has such handsome and 
brilliant blossoms will not long be neglected. It should 
be borne in mind that they will not grow in a soil 
which contains lime in excess of the most moderate 
quantity We find double Zonal Pelargoniums more useful 
than singles ; the flowers last longer and do not drop 
lbout so much. The new variety King of Denmark is 
likely to make a good winter bloomer. The flowers are 
very large, semi-double, of a warm salmon colour, and the 
foliage large and handsome, and the habit of growth 
strong and sturdy. A very pretty group may be made of 
Roman Hyacinths and Adiantum eleg&ns in 3-inch or 
4 inch pots. Pure white and the green of the Maidenhair 
Kern always associate well. Well-established Lilacs may 
he started in the Mushroom house to produce flowns 
for cutting. If the plants are wanted in the conserva¬ 
tory, then it will hie better to bring them on in the forcing- 
house. Lilacs force well either way if the plants have 
been properly prepared, and it is useless attempting to 
force any plant early which has had no preparation. 

Forcing House. 

A small low house will be the most useful fpr bringing 
on I.ilv of the Valley. If grown in pots place a dozen 
strong Berlin crowns in a 6-inch pot and plunge the pots 
in a hot-bed, covering the tope of the crowns with Cocoa-nut- 
flbre or Moss. When the crowns have made some progress 
the fibre or Moss can be removed, but a light shade should 
lie used when the sun shines. All kinds of bulbs may be 
brought on quickly now if required. The only requisites 
for success are well-ripened fully-developed bulbs, which 
have been potted long enough to have made plenty of 
roots to feed the advancing growth. Deutzia gracilis, 
Azaleas, Fielder’s White and Deutsche Perle, will soon 
respond to warmth and moisture. But here also condition 
is nearly everything, and if the grow’th has not been well- 
ripened and the buds well-developed, it will be better to 
defer the forcing for a time. Plants which have been 
forced a little the previous year will start immediately. 
The Spiraeas will have been potted and plunged in a cold 
frame to make roots. 8elect the roots for early forcing 
from those w hich have been grown on sandy soil, as the 
Crocuses w ill be better ripened. A night temperature of 
65 degs. will be high enough. 

Ferns Under Glass. 

Where many Ferns are grown, the Fernery* should be in 
two divisions, one rather warmer than the other for the 
tropical or warm-house species. These will include the 
Gymnograramas, or Gold and Silver Ferns, all of which are 
very interesting when in good condition and are easily 
raised from seeds or spores. A close frame might be fitted 
up at the warm end In a shady spot for the purpose of 
raising seedlings, although where houses are altogether 
given up to Ferns there are usually plenty of seedlings 
springing up all over the house. Dead fronds should be cut 
out as they appear with a pair of scissors, and if brown 
scale should make its appearance either throw out the 
plant or cleanse it thoroughly placing it by itself until the 
insects are all destroyed. The night temperature of the 
warm Fernery should not be less than 60 degs. through 
the winter, the greenhouse Ferns will thrive in a tempera 
turelOdegs. lower. A few Dracaenas or Acalyphas may 
be dotted about among the Ferns to give colour, or a few 
Orchids, if any are in bloom. Green-fly sometimes makes 
its appearance on the young fronds of Maidenhair and 
other Ferns at this season, but the vaporiser makes short 
work of it and does not injure the fronds. 

Early Peach House. 

This house should be got ready for starting now. The 
preliminary work includes a thorough cleansing of the 
woodwork and glass with soap and water, and a coat of 


* in odd or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ harden Work " may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated urith equally good 
results. 
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limewash, in which some sulphur has been mixed, should 
be applied to the walls. The border also should be exam¬ 
ined and the dry spots, if any, thoroughly moistened. 

Pines. 

The Black Jamaicas are among the most useful winter- 
fruiting Pines, and the plants swelling up fruit should be 
supported with liquid-manure and have a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs. to 70 degs. Do not overwater succession 
plants. 

Hard-wooded Plante. 

These will now have settled down in their winter 
quarters, and must be watered with great care. No plant 
to receive water till its condition has first been ascertained. 
New Holland plants will do in a night temperature of 
45 degs. Heaths will do with a few degrees leas. If all 
are grown in the same house, keep the Heaths at the 
coolest end. 

Window Gardening. 

Chrysanthemums are often taken into rooms now to 
form handsome groups on the floor, in the corners of the 
room, or under the window. 

Outdoor Garden. 

In some gardens, as soon as the leaves are down, it is 
Customary to dig over the borders to make all neat and 
fresh for the winter. Where there are no bulbs in the 
borders this digging or forking may be done, but it is 
cruel to dig borders or beds containing bulbs, unless one 
Is quite sure about their position, till they start into 
growth in spring. It will be better to top-dress such 
borders now with manurial compost and let the forking 
stand over till the bulbs are coming through. We shall 
see what we are doing and the bulbs will not be injured. 
Nothing is more disappointing than to buy expensive 
LUiee and other bulbe and lose them, and many of these 
lessee are primarily due to careless digging, or digging at 
the wrong season. When Lilies are well-established and 
doing well do not let a man go near them with a spade 
till it is necessary to divide and replant, and so far as regards 
the old white Lily candidum, do not disturb them when 
they are thriving. Trees and shrubs will go in well now, 
and new lawns may be laid down, Box-edging planted, and 
gravel paths turned over. Mulch all newly-planted things. 
Mulch tends to keep the roots in an equable condition and 
encourages root action. Roses may be planted now, if 
the beds are well-drained and otherwise well prepared. 
Tea Roses are hardy in most places, and Teas are the only 
really perpetual Roses. 

Fruit Garden. 

This Is a busy time for the fruit grower. The pruning 
should be pushed forward whilst the weather is fine, and 
then the fruit borders can be dressed over for the winter. 
The pruning should be suited to each particular tree. 
Wall-trees and espaliers must, of course, be cut back. 
The merest tyro in the use of the knife will be able to 
distinguish a wood-bud from a fruit-bud ; the latter is 
rough and plump and the former much smaller and 
elongated, it is true there are some buds hovering on the 
borderland of fertility, and yet fail to bear blossoms from 
immaturity. Then, again, there are many blossoms which 
expand that fall from lack of substance and strength. 
A good deal of this is owing to deep rooting in a cold 
subsoil. In good gardens in the past the wall borders 
for all the choice fruits were concreted 6 feet from the 
wall to keep the roots from goiDg down too deep, and 
if the expense of this work is considered too great, at 
any rate a couple of slates may be placed beneath each 
tree to keep the roots from going down. The early planted 
Strawberries will now be making rapid growth, and a 
mulch of manure between the rows will be beneficial. 
There will under reasonably favourable circumstances be a 
good crop first year. It is only a question of digging the 
land, early selection of the young plants, and planting end 
of July or first week in August. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Those who wish to lose no chance of obtaining Peas at 
the earliest possible moment in spring may plant an early 
kind on a warm south border. If mice are likely to be 
troublesome, either dress with red lead or cover the surface 
along the line of Peas with fine sifted ashes. This always 
preserves the Peas. Where there are numbers of glass 
structures Peas may be sown in pots in January, and 
when up and hardened planted out Early produce is 
always valuable, and seeds are not expensive. Those who 
have the means of forcing Asparagus in frames on bed of 
fermenting materials may sow the frames with Paris 
Market Lettuces after the Asparagus-roots are taken out, 
or Radishes and Carrots may be sown in the later beds, and 
early Potatoes planted. To a large extent hot water is 
taking the place of the old-fashioned hot-bed in some 
gardens; but in country or suburban gardens, where 
tree-leaves can be had for the raking up, the hot-bed is an 
economical contrivance, and will in good hands do good 
work. Rhubarb, Seakale, and Chicory may be brought on 
In the Mushroom-house. In most gardens the Mushroom- 
house is too small. In good hands no building pays a 
better return, as so much can be done in it besides the 
growing of Mushrooms. Hitherto there has not been much 
host, but it may come any time now, and Cauliflowers 
and full-grown Lettuces must be watohed. 

K. Hobdat. 


THH COMING WBUTS WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from November 
7th to November Vflh 

Pruned Pear-trees on west wall. Where summer 
pruning receives proper attention there is not much wood 
to out out now. The chief work is shortening the snags left 
at the summer pruning, removing dead spurs, if any, and 
dressing the trees over generally with the knife. The 
trainer, as a rule, follows close upon the heels of the 
pruner, and in this way rapid progress is made, and 
Immediately after, the borders, where in crop, are manured 
and made ready for planting. We never crop within 
3 feet of the wall. 1 should like to leave more space 
between the wall and the crope of vegetables or flowers, for 
these borders are somsttzies used for sioh things as 
Violets,lily of the Valley, etc., ior cutting. 


Frames filled with Violets are ventilated freely every fine 
day. Marie Louise is now flowering freely. We have 
introduced several of the new Violets, including Wellsi and 
Princess of Wales. The last-named is robust in habit, and 
the flowers have very long stalks. Started the first batch 
of Rhubarb and Seakale in the Mushroom-house. We 
have also Asparagus just coming through in a hot-bed, and 
as we have a good stock of four-year-old roots, and plenty 
of materials for making hot-beds, there will be no difficulty 
in keeping up a succession by making up beds fortnightly. 
The Mushroom-house is doing good work now. Not only 
are new beds being made frequently, but, besides 
Rhubarb and 8eakale, other things, such as Lily of the 
Valley, Lilacs, etc., are started here, and they move 
quickly in the regular temperature and darkness. Finished 
pruning and training Peaches in early house. The holders 
have been examined. Planted more French Beans in pots, 
five Beans in 6-inch pots. Will be grown on shelves in 
forcing-house. Top-dressed Cucumbers. Only a small 
quantity of turfy loam is used ; little and often is the 
principle adopted. Rearranged conservatory. Some of 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums which are past their 
best have been taken away and others introduced from 
the reserve stock. Took bulbs from the cold-pit to forcing- 
house. Placed more Daffodils in boxes to come on in 
succession. We grow these largely for cutting, and besides 
the boxes many 7-incli and 8-inch pots are filled with bulbe 
for grouping in the conservatory. Finished planting beds 
of spring-flowering plants. Annuals sown in August are 
used freely in massing. Nemophilas, Silenes, Saponaria, 
and Limnanthes Douglasi make useful groups. Forget-me- 
nots, Primulas, Auriculas, and Polyanthuses are used in tbe 
shady borders. One long slope or lawn has been planted 
with Cloth of Gold Crocus, and we hope in the spring to 
see the turf all speckled with gold. All the time which can 
be spared from other work is now given up to the fruit 
garden._ 

RULB8 FOR 00RBH8F0ND1BNTS. 

QnestIons.— Queries end at. twees are inserted in 
Ga&dimxg free of charge ifeerrespe ndi nts follow the ruin 
here laid down for thnr guidance. All ocmmvnicaticns 
for insertion ehtuld be clearly and concisely written cn 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qJ 
G a bobbing, 87, Scut hampt on-street. Count -garden, Lon • 
don. Letters on business should le sent to the Pubushbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a tevarate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be related. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, at Gai diking has to be sent to press seme 
time in advance of vote, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follcuing the receipt of their 
'communication. 

Answers (which, with the eaoeptitmf such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aaairut the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gabdbxibo 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

To the f Mowing queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are waited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects . 

2027— A forcing Tomato (Tom).— The kind men¬ 
tioned is an excellent outdoor fruit, and inside it is reliable; 
but for indoors we prefer Abundance, Conference, Duke of 
York, or Eclipse. 

2028— Use of lime (F. w. KJ.—Fresh lime newly 
slaked iB best to dress trees with. It would be waste of 
time to throw it in a dry state against wet trees. For 
the fly give a wash of a good insecticide. Lime is useless 
for the purpose you name. 

2029— Small Melon'frnlts (J. D.\— The plants have 
received a check at some time, and the fruits stopped 
swelling. It may have been due to many causes—over¬ 
watering, cold, red-spider, etc ; but unless we have fuller 
particulars as to treatment we cannot assist you. 

2030— Treatment of Begonias (if. M. S.).— We 
advise you to let your Begonias gradually dry off. It is 
much better to lett hem remain in their pots than to shake 
them out. If you havte a spare shelf in a greenhouse it is 
advisable to place them there Begonias being very subject 
to rot if placed in a damp place. Keep them free from 
froet 

2031— Potting Cyclamens (Beautiful).— It is too 
late now to pot your Cyclamens if they are showing 
buds. Leave them alone until next season before potting, 
but water them with a little artificial manure every other 
time. Do not plant them outside, as they will not survive 
the frost, but keep them in a greenhouse, close to the glass. 
In a temperature from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 

2032— Treatment of Begonias (Stowmarket).— 
Gradually dry Begonias off, and place them on a shelf in a 
greenhouse away from frost ana damp. In February or 
March turn them out of their pots, and pot up again into 
the same Bize, using a mixture of equal parte of peat and 
loam, and a little sand. Place them in a temperature from 
60 degs. to 65 degs., great attention being paid to the 
watering. As soon as they have rooted through pot on 
into larger sized pots. Water them with a little artificial 
manure every other time when they have become well 
rooted. 

2033— Bouvardlas from cuttings (Constance).— 
As soon as your Bouvardlas have finished blooming, stand 
them In a cool house and do not give so much water. In 
February prune them back a little and place in a gentle 
bottom-heat They will soon begin to grow again. When 
the growths are 3 inches long take a few off with a 
little of the hard wood. Insert them three or four in a 
60-sized pot in a mixture of equal part of loam, leaf- 
soil, and sand, and plunge into a hot-bed in a tempera¬ 


ture from 70 degs. to 80 degs. Shake the old plants hut 
and pot up In same sized pots in the same mixture of 
soil, but not so much sand, and return back into bottom* 
heat, still taking the cuttings off as required. When 
the cuttings are rooted pot on singly into fO-sifced pots. 
Continue to pot on into larger size as they grow. The 
double varieties are the best to grow for Bale. 

034— Treatment of plant sent fbr nalne 

(R. M. S.).— The specimen you have sent is a Gloxinia. It 
should be gradually dried off now, and then placed on a 
spare shelf or away from damp in a temperature from 
60 degs. to 55 degs. In February it will be time to start 
the plants again, giving them a good watering, and then 
>t up into same sized pots, shaking all the old soil from 
le bulbs. Give them a mixture of peat, loam, and a little 
silver-sand, and place in a temperature from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. Be careful with the watering till they have 
started nicely. When they have rooted through the soil 
they may be potted on into larger pots, if required, giving 
a little weak manure-water when the pots arefull of roots. 

2036 — Gutting back straggling Rose 

g rowths.— When should weak, straggling Rose growths 
} cut back from outside Roee-trees?—Ross. 

*„* Thin out the weak growths now in order to ripen up 
remaining wood ; but on no account prune, as this must 
be done in late spring. 

2036— Tacsonia dropping Its flowers.—I have 
a Tacsonia covering the roof of my conservatory. There 
have been some hundreds of buds upon it, but, much to my 
annoyance, just as they are on the point of opening they 
drop off. Can any reader explain the reason, and suggest 
a remedy ? The plant is in apparent health so far as foliage 
is concerned. It is growing in a shady border; the other 
occupants of the house are various Palma — O. S. 

*** You do not say if your border is inside or outside. 
If outside, perhaps it got dry during the continued 
drought, which would cause the buds to drep of sooner 
than anything. If the bordtr is inside ice advise you to 
lock to the drainoge; it must be very bad, as the tcater 
cannot drain away freely, causing the root to become very 
unhealthy ; hence the buds falling off. But do not ctm- 
mence the operation till the plant has finished growing, 
when fresh soil should also be added, peat and loam being 
the best mixture. 

2037— Bulbs.— 1, What is best temperature for forcing 
Freesias to flower at Christmas? 2. What temperature is 
best for Larhenalias and Spa rax is, and do they benefit by 
manure ? Would the temperature of a room where a fire 
is kept alight be in jorious? 3, Do Chionodoxas ond Fri- 
tillarias need or benefit by beat, and wculd they flourish 
in a sitting-room ?—C. Lanck. 

*,* To flower Frecsias at Christmas they should be in a 
forcing-pit now, giving a temperature from GG degs. to 
GO degs. Lachenalias and Sparaxis are greenhouse plants 
and require a temperature from C>0 degs. fo GG degs. They 
require a little manure-water when grouting; but they 
should not be kept in a room, as draughts are very injurious 
to them when growing. Chiemcde xas and Fiitillarieuwitt 
not benefit by heat, being quite hardy. They will not 
flourish in a sitling-rocm. Plant them in gecd garden 
soil. 

2038— Use Of weeds.— Perhaps you will kindly 
inform me through Gardening if there is any method, 
and, if so, what, of accelerating the decomposition i f 
weeds, etc., without spoiling their properties as manure ? 
—Ed. L. Agar. 

*«* We advise mixing with them a grod portion oj 
heated manure, or, failing this, lime. You must use some¬ 
thing to kill seed-gei m. Stack in bulk for a time • 

2039— Stakes for numbering allotments — 

Will you inform me which you find is the best and most 
serviceable stake for marking and numbering allotments? 
We have had stakes IS inches long by 11 inches square, 
painted and figured, but these do not last long. The flgnres 
are soon gone. What we want is something serviceable 
as well as a good landmark. Undoubtedly you have seen 
a great many different systems, therefore you will oblige 
by stating which you think is the best ?— Allotments. 

*„* The best stakes are matured Larch or Fir, the ends 
charred or soaked in tar, and the upper part for number. 
Cut smooth, and the top or smooth part should be tarred 
over. The number should be stamped when the tar is dry. 
These last 10 to 1G years. On the other hand, you could 
get a prepared white metal label at less cost that will last 
GO years, and of an effective size. The required numbers 
should be stamped in iron Utters. The labels are about 
Is. each, and got from Messrs. Smith, Stratford-on-Avon. 

2040— Paradise and Quince-stocks.— W'ould you 
kindly inform me how- Paradise and Quince-stocks are 
grown, where I could purchase some cheap, also wbat 
difference is there in the growth of Apple-trees grown on 
Paradise-stocks and stocks raised from Apple-pips?— 
A. W. 

*»* Quince and Paradise-stocks are generally raised 
from layers, and may generally be obtained from any 
large fruit-tree nursery. There is generally a material 
difference between the growth of Apples on Paradise and 
thefree-stock raised from AppU-pips. Although there is 
a considerable variation in the different stocks raised 
from seeds, it is possible, by selecting those which have 
fibrous roots, to obtain , though in a less degree, the effect 
produced by the Paradise. For instance, the English 
Paradise-stock is a selection from the Nonsuch Apple by 
the late Mr. Rivers. 

2041— Veitch’s Ampelopsisfrom cuttings.-! 
want to raise a few Ampelopeis Veit chi from cuttings. 

I have a few cuttings, which I think are rooting, but tne 
other day my hopes were rather damped by a gardener 
informing me that they would do no good if not grafted. 

I should be pleased to have your opinion. Also when is 
the proper time to take cuttings of same, and if to be in 
greenhouse or in frame?—M orcambe. 

*,* Ampelopsis Veit chi is raised from cuttings in Sep¬ 
tember, or from layers. Insert the cuttings in grid 
loam with a little coarse sand in a cold frame and they 
will be ready for planting out in the spring. If you have 
the cuttings in pots place them in a cold frame for pro¬ 
tection during the winter months. They do not require 
grafting . It U a silly, needless practice. 
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2048— Potatoes turning black.— Whailatba ctan 
of Potatoes eolnf an almost black colour a short time after 
being cooked ? The Potatoes are healthy, and grown in 
■oil that has not long been cultivated, and is still turfy.— 
J.O. O. 

* * Potato?* grown on Fen land very often are dark in 
colour when cooked, especially after a wet autumn. Old 
Potatoes, again, are often dark-coloured late in the 
season. Some chemical change takes place in the tuber 
from lying long in a saturated soil 

2013— Pruning JasmUie, etc. -Will you kindly 
tell me how to prune Lonicera flexuoea, Bignonia, and 
Jasmine when they have covered their allotted spaces? 
Also time for doing so?— I'eri'ser. 

* * Prune just before the sap rises in spring. Plants 
which are naked at the bottom should be out back hard and 
the young shoots trained in. 

2044— Rose-buds not opening.— 1 have a dwarf 
Rose, the buds of which have not opened. They have a 
flattened appearance instead of pointed shape. Kindly 
say what is reason of this, and cure, if any ? Small bud 
enclosed.—S andyhook. 

V The Rose-buds enclosed are certainty very puny, 
showing much weakness. Try pruning hard back next 
March. In the meantime mulch urith good manure, but 
do not let the manure quite touch the stems. 

2016 — Sickly Carnation layers.— I have some 
rooted Carnation layers out in opsn, leaves going like 
enclosed. Is this “ spot,” and, if so, what treatment do 
they require?—S andyhooil 
*/ If alt the leaves are affeeted, traces of canker, due to 
fungus, will probably be found round the collar of the 
plant. Try rubbing the diseased stems with black sulphur. 

It may be due to the presence of wireworm in the sou. 

aoio-Beet herbaceous Phloxes.— Will you 
kindly give me a list of the best early and late-flowering 
herbaceous Phloxes ?—L. Q. 

*,* Early-flowering varieties: James Thompson, deep 
rose ; Bouts de Feu, salmon, crimson eye; Forerunner, 
white, crimson centre; Comtesse de CastiUe, white, scarlet 
eye ; James Rose, puce, rosy-crimson centre; Mrs. Cobham, 
white, splashed pink; The Cabinet, deep crimson ; 
Comedie, lilac, edged white, white eye; John Turnbull, 
salmon, dark eye; Selection, mauve, white eye. Late 
varieties: Alex, rose-white, rose eye ; Attraction, purple, 
dark centre ; Charles Pearson, white ^ crimson eye; 
Congress, violet-purple, white centre; Gavxn Greenshields, 
coral; J. M. Curves, peach, white eye; John Stewart, 
crimson, dark eye ; Long champs, white, violet centre; 
Shirley Bibberd, carmine; Virginale, white ; II Veitch. 
white, shaded rose-white centre; Peerless, whits, pink 
centre ; Mrs. Laing, rosy-lilac, crimson eye. 

2047- Shrubs under glass.— Will DaphneCneorum. 
Choisva ternata, Olearia Haasti, and Deefontainea spinoea 
(which are, I believe, hardy In the South of England) live 
in an unheated glass plant-house, protected as much as 
possible from frost by matting, in the Midland counties ?— 
ETL N. 

Certainly all the plants you name will be quite safe 
in an unheated glass-house. The Daphne would probably 
do as well in a f airly dry rockery outside. You could also 
leave the Olearia out-of-doors, and the Choisya is often 
beautiful in the Midland counties in sheltered spots. 

2048— Flowering climbers for north wall. 

—I should be glad of advice as to flowering climbers for a 
north gable end. The house is in Somersetshire, 600 feet 
above the sea, and two miles distant from it. Seif-climbing 
things are not desirable, as the house is whitewashed and 
has been provided with galvanised wires for tying creepers 
to. I have on other walls Clematises Jackmani and 
montana. and do not want to repeat them ; nor do I care 
for the effect of a Oloire de Dijon Rose upon the white. 
Whatever is planted should grow in a narrow space for 
about 0 feet up, to avoid windows, and then become very 
spreading.—M rs. Rowe. 

V* There are not many flowering climbers that will do 
much on a north aspect. As you do not want the self- 
dinging plants, toe should cover the north side of the house 
with the Pyracantha, or Fire Thom. We have seen this 
dene in several instances, and the effect has been bright 
and dressy. If you want more variety intersperse Jasmi 
num nudiflorum and Crimson Rambler Hose. 

204$)-silene for spring garden.— I wish to have 
some beds of Silene in the spring. Which kind should 
select ? When should the seed be sown ? Must it be raised 
under glass, or may it be sown in the open ground 
where it is to stay, and when should the seed be sown ? 

O. A. 8. M. 

Silene compact a is most frequently used for spring 
bedding. The seeds should be sown in Avgust or not later 
than the first week in September. If sown at the right 
season the plants are better raised outside, but as you have 
missed this, you might sow in pans or boxes in cool green¬ 
house now, and plant out after well hardening in March. 

2050-Stable-manure for fruit-trees.— Please 
tell me how soon stable-manure may be used for fruit- 
trees—I mean, how many weeks ought it to wait—and if 
it could be dug in quite fresh on ground for vegetables in 
the spring ? Would a top-dressing (fresh), do any harm to 
Kale and sprouting Broccoli now ?—Maxkl. 

%* I f the manure is fresh lay it on the surface and fork 
H in in the spring. Manure may be dug in fresh onheavy 
land; but for light land work it into compost, and apply 
it just before cropping. 

2061-Tomato growing for market. — Would 
you kindly give me instructions as to depth of soil to 
grow Tomatoes In, and distance from plant to plant? 
Would jou advise syringing to set the fruit, as I 
grow the plants in a span-roofed house, with a bed on each 
side, and not in pots, on single stems. I fail to set above 
two bunches on a stem. I would be very glad of your 
idea on Tomato growing for profit ?— H. L. 

*** Soil 1 foot in depth is ample, distance 18' inches 
apart, growing plants to a single cordon. Certainly do not 
., T ° f™t you will find using a fine brush or 
rabbit-tail daily when the house is dry at midday the best 
way to set. You will find in our back numbers numerous 
article* on the Tomato «r J ** " * 


2052— Vegetables for show.-i am going to show 
in two classes trays of vegetables in the middle of 
November, one of four varieties, the other six. I have 
Cauliflowers, Carrots, Tomatoes, Onions, Turnips, Savoys, 
Potatoes, Celery. Which would be the beet to show in 
each class ?—Amatbir. 

Suppcsing all are (aually good of their kind, we 
should place them in something like the following order: 
Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, Potatoes, Celery, Onions, Carrots, 
Cabbage, Turnips; but everything depends upon quality 
and condition. A good Cabbage is belter than a bad 
Cauliflower, and so on with other things. 

2053— Plants for cold greenhouse.— Will you 
kindly inform ms through Gardening what plants 1 can 
grow in a cool greenhouse, with a N.W. aspect, which, 
this time of year gets no sun, and there are no means of 

iting? It is only a small place—a lean-to about 16 feet 
by 10 feet.-A. M. 

There are a good many things you might grow, lists 
of which have frequently been given. It would be 
extremely interesting to get together a good, collection of 
Auriculas, and choice Primulas of all kinds. If you 
make a suitable bed of peat and leaf-mould, the white and 
red Lapagerias would be quite at home trained up the 
teall and under the roof. For winter flowers these might 
be bushes of Andromedas, Laurestinus, and Nude-flowend 
Jasmine. The Fan Palms, Chameerops cxceUa, and 
others would do. Dracaena indivisa and lots of the 
beautiful foliaged Japanese plants will be bright at all 
seasons, but specially in winter. 

2054— Edging to kitchen garden walk.- 

‘ Subscriber’’ will be much obliged if you will stats in 
your paper what you consider tne best edging for walks 
in the vegetable garden ? 

* * It depends upon the kind of edging you require. You 
could have a Grass edge. Pinks (which would be useful for 
cutting), Box, or dark tiles. If you put a good foundation 
of cement underneath the tiles, ,this will prevent them 
sinking in places. 

2055— Use of ashes from boilers. — Will you 
please inform me if I use the line ashes from my boiler 
for drainage in the bottom of my Tomato boxes, will the 
ashes injure the roots ?—T. W. Tkrowd. 

%* Ashes, if not too coarse, will do well, but we advise 
putting the rougher ashes at the bottom, and rather 4ncr 
ones for the soil to rest on. 

2056— Seedling Briers. — Having seen in your 
valuable paper that Roses are more lasting and better 
grown on seedling Briers, could you inform me how they 
are raised, if from the seeds of the Wild Rose?—A. 
Whitcombs, 

V Seedling Briers are raised jrom seeds of the Dog 
Rose (Rosa canina), which grows so freely in the hedges. 
Gather the seeds when ripe and sow in February. 

2057 — Stock for Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien 
and Beurre DieL— Please tell me what stock is the 
best to use for grafting Williams' Bon Chretien and 
Beurr4 Dlel upon ?—T. W. K. 

As regards stock, so much depends upon soil it is to 
grow in. If very light or on gravel, the Pear or free- 
stock; on the other hand, in 'air scil the Quince-stock. 
This latter fruits sooner. 

2058— Use of refuse salt-— Kindly inform me 
whether refuse salt, with saltpetre from hams and bacon, 
would be injurious or beneficial for dressing an Asparagus- 
bed ?—Hillside. 

w Do not use it. It is bad in every way ; in fact, salt 
at this season does more harm than good. It should be 
given from April to August, but not the material you 
name. 

2059— Weight of Tripoli Onions —I wish to draw 
your attention to some of tne Tripoli Onions that I possess. 
I have weighed six well-matured and dried bulbs, and they 
weigh 7 lb. Would you kindly tell me through Gardening 
what are the largest weights you have seen? The seed 
was sown under a h&ndlight on the 10th February, and as 
the locality is rather bleak, the seedlings were not trans¬ 
planted until the 2nd and 3rd of May.—R. S , Co. Mona¬ 
ghan. 

* * Your Onions are excellent. You have grown them 
weu. We keep no records of the weights, out they are 
extremely fine. We do not think, however, that such huge 
bulbs are the most profitable. 


(poor fruit); 4, King of the Pippins.- B M. Savage.— 

4, Cellini; 6, Not recognised ; 9, King of the Pippins; 10, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 19, Small Golden Noble ; 20, Winter 

Hawthornden.- A. B.— The fruits are very poor, and we 

had much difficulty in naming them. Apples : 1, Golden 
Noble ; 3, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 4 and 5, Not recog¬ 
nised ; 6, Poor Cox’s Pomona. Pears: 7, Autumn Berga¬ 
mot ; 8, Glou Morceau (December); 9, Not recognised ; 10, 
Beurr4 Olairgeau (November); 11, Easter Beurrt (January 
or Fe bluary)._ 

Catalogue received. — Choice Chrysanthemums. 

■The Head Gardener, Perly Cross Gardens, Teignmouth, 
South Devon. 


TO OORRESPONDHR TfiF. 

W* siuud be glad if Traders unuld r member that we 
do not ensuer queries by po*:, end that we exnnot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and addresi of sender. 

Elderly Lady .—Rose G. N&bonnand may be obtained 
from any of the large Rose growers. We do not recom¬ 
mend individual nurserymen, but our advertisement 

columns will help you.- J. T. C .—We do not know the 

variety, and as we never keep the addresses of our 
numerous querists, we cannot, unfortunately, assist you. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUXTS. 

Correspondents must not send more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and A plants (distinct), at one time. 

Names Of plants.— Eight Years’ Subscriber.— The 
flower sent appears to be a variety of Epidendrum God- 

seffianum.- R. L. Young. — Gesnera cardlnalis.- 

E. M. L.— There is not the slightest doubt about the 
leaves ; they are those of the Fig-tree. 

Names Of fruit.— Carolus.— 7, Probably Striped 
Beaufln, but we cannot be certain, as the fruit was much 
deformed; 8, Northern Greening; 9, Lemon Pippin. 
Nothing like Blenheim Orange, which is a flattened fruit, 
very round, even surface, and large, open eye; 10, Lord 
Suffleld ; 13, Court of Wick. The other fruit was too poor 

to recognise.- R. L. AT.—Pear Beurrt de Capiaumont 

- Wm. Wood.—9, Beauty of Hants; IS, Lady Henniker 

14, Tyler's Kernel; 15, Mariks' Oodlin ; 16, Cox’s Pomona , 

17, Lord Derby.- R. Thackay.— Cal villa Rouge.- 

Constant Reader.— Autumn Bergamot- A. B.—1, Annie 

Elfzabeth ; 2, Roeemary Russet j 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin 


LAW. 

Damage from poultry.— A neighbour cf mine 
has from forty to fifty fowls, which he allows to tres¬ 
pass in my garden, which adjoins their run. I have 
cautioned him on several occasions, and 1 have threatened 
to shoot them unless he keeps them within hounds. Will 
you please advise me as to what steps to take ?— Doubtful. 

*»* You must not shoot the fowls, as their trespassing 
does not justify you in passirg nn’ence of death upon 
them, and carrying it in*o execution. If you do so it will 
be at your own risk, and he con yet damages. If friendly 
remonstrances are in vain, you should take proceedings in 
the county court to recover damages from your neighbour. 

Question of repairs In nursery (S. S. B >— 
It you have a written agreement with your landlord as to 
repairs you can enforce their execution ; if not, you have 
no claim, and must make the best of the matter. 


Bee-hives In old building ( Wax ).—If 
there is glass in the window openings, you must 
form passage-ways from the entrance of hives to 
the outside of wall, otherwise the loss of Bee 
life will be great, for many on leaving their hive 
will fly to the light, and beat themselves about 
upon the inside of the glass till they become 
exhausted and die. Even if there is no glass it 
would not be wise to place the hives far from 
the openings. The walls of the building being so 
thick you might place the hives juBt within the 
openings. The best hive for all purposes is that 
which takes bar-frames of standard size. The 
outside dimensions of these frames are 14 inches 
long by 8A inches deep, the top bar being 
17 inches long, § inch thick, the bottom bar 
| inch, and the side bars \ inch thick, the 
width being $ inch. usually ten of 
these frames are used in a hive. It is im¬ 
portant that the inside measurement of all the 
hives of an apiary and the outside measure¬ 
ment of all frames used are uniform, other¬ 
wise the full advantages of the bar-frame 
system are not secured. Where exhausted 
honey is mainly worked for the following method 
is sometimes adopted, and answers very well. 
Two strong stocks are selected, and from one 
of them all the combs are removed, and the Bees 
shaken back into the hive. The combs are 
placed in an empty hive, and the hive from 
which the brood-combs were taken is filled up 
with comb-foundation or empty combs. The 
hive containing the brood-combs is then placed 
upon the other selected stock hive, forming a 
second Btory. In this way a double set of combs 
are given, and the hive full of comb is soon 
crowded with Bees from the hatching taking 
place above and below. This great population 
quickly fills the empty cells of the upper story 
with honey, which is extracted as fast as the 
combs are sealed, and are returned to the hive 
to be refilled by the Bees. By this means strong 
oolonies are kept at work through the swarming 
propensities being checked, and a very large 
honey harvest is secured in a favourable season. 

BIRDS. 

Death of Goldfinch-mule (E, M. 0. )— 

The examination of your bird confirms us in the 
opinion already given that the cause of its death 
was disease of the liver and bowels, brought 
about through its having been fed upon food of 
too heating and stimulating a nature, such as 
11 egg food " and Hemp-seed. Where birds ha\ e 
an abundance of exercise, Buch as an outdoor 
aviary affords, they may be allowed to partake 
freely of foods that in the confinement of a cage 
would soon cause disease. Then, again, tne 
gizzard, instead ef containing sharp grit, was 
full of a chalky substance, probably powdered 
shells—a substance altogether unsuitable to 
allow that organ to perform its functions of 
digestion properly. Cage-birds of all kinds 
should always have free access to sand of a 
sharp, gritty nature. Seed-eating birds swallow 
their food in large fragments, and sometime^ 
Original from 
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economy is soon thrown out of gear. 


appears to have been fed upon unsuitable food, 
which brought on disease of the liver. Cage- 
Linnets are apt to overfeed themselves and 
become too fat, dull, drowsy, and unhealthy. 
They require a large cage in order that they may 
take plenty of exercise to counteract their 
natural tendency to obesity. The staple food 
should consist of Canary-seed, to which may be 
added, occasionally, a little Maw-seed, Summer 
Rape, or Lettuce-seed, and a few grains of Henip- 
seea may be given now and then. For green 
food the flowering buds of Croundsel and the 
green stalks of Plantain are very suitable. 

Bullfinch with swelling on neck 
(F- A\).—Your Bullfinch appears to be suffer¬ 
ing from the formation of an active ulcer from 
the red appearance of the swelling, the predis¬ 
posing causes being debility, bad circulation, 
and outward violence. The ulcer should be 
dressed with cooling applications—zinc ointment 
or spermaceti being very good for the purpose, 
and may be applied by means of a camel-hair 
brush or feather. Should the swelling be 
visibly full of fluid it is a tumour, and may be 
opened with a lancet or fine-punted knife, 
which will help it to heal sooner than it would 
if left to open of itself. The general health of 
the bird must be attended to. You Will find 
Parrish’s Chemical Food very useful in restoring 
the bird to vigorous health. Put ten drops in 
each ounce of the drinking-water. 

nilKA^TflARDY I VIGOROUS 1-1/3 ordt^i 

free. Broad-leaved Iris, White Fl®g(Flon»nllna), 3d.; deli- 
eite lavender (Celeste), 3d. ; rich yellow (Brilliant), 3d ; pal* 
lenion(Heroi'»M),3d.; narrow-leavedsibirica, blUefirginicx,and 
others, 3d. 8 pinu i in rar., Campanulas, Dorouicuni, Tian.Ha, 
3d. Wot tcraps. List free.—M. B., 8, High-tt . Hutton, Surrey . 

15 OSES, Etc , 50 var., 16s. ; 12 var., 3s. ; 

Ab 3 rar., la Clematis, 10 var., 3s. with yellow, 2s. crimson ; 
5 Tar., 1b. 6 d.: 3 rar., Is. Carnations. 9, Is., extra strong, free. 
Cheapest in king dom. List.—BROUNT, Crow boro’, Sussex, 

"DALMS.—The 6 most beautiful Palms grown : 

A Cocos, Geonoma, Latanla, Areca. Kentia, 2 varieties. 
12 in. high, fie. 9d., post free, or by rail for 6 s. Illustrated 
Catalogue of Greenhouse and Stove Plants iKJsted on applica¬ 
tion—A. J. A. BRUCE, The Nurseries, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester. 


rjHEAP OFFERS.—Bushy Shrubs, for pots or 

L/ window boxes 12 in variety, 2s. 6 d. t free. 26 Evergnen 
and flowering Shrubs, choica selection, 3s. fid., free. 6 Vir¬ 
ginian Cr. eperil, Is. 3d. 0 Irish Tv'es 1«. 3d. 12 double Scarlet 
Carnations, la. 3d. 6 choice H.P. Bush Rosts, 2s. 6 d. (12 for 
4s. 93.) well packed. All free.—R. JOSEPHS, Nurseries, 
Flee t, Hants. _ 

ARAT18.—Large pkt. Sweet Peas, value 6d., 

'■T with orders of Is. 3d. Strong plants, 30 Dhl. Red Daisies. 
50 Foxgloves, 4 ) Aquilegia. 40 Eeheverta secunda »lauca. 18 
White PinVs, 15Canterbury Bells; each lots, Is.3d.- D. TAPP, 
Gardener, Corsall, Notts. _____ 

SURPLUS PLANTS for Winter and Spring. 

O - 14 Spotted and Tigered Calceolarias, 6 superb Show a nd 
Regal Pelargoniums, 4 Begonias, 6 flowering Deutzia gracilis, 
6 Bmilax, 4 Eupatoriums, 8 grand Cinerarins. 4 Iv>-leaf, 2 
Ferns. 54 strong plauts, 4s. 6 d., free 1 fine Hoya carnosa 
and 1 lovely Strobilanthus gratis with order; h«lf quantity, 
2v. 6 d., free.—H eap Gakpener. 46, Warwick-rond. Banbury. 

(Chrysanthemums a speciality .-30 

U cuttings, beft exhibition varieties, very strong, true to 
Dime, including Duchess of York, Eva Knowles, Ac., 2s., post 
free. Plants as auov«, 3s. 3J. List ready soon — 8 . F. 
RIC HMOND. Ossett, Yorks. ___ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS A SPECIALITY. —25 

xJ cuttings, to flower in the open from July to October, 
in?lud:ng M. Marie Mat-.sie, Ac., 2s, post free. Plants as 
above. 3s. 3d. List ready soon.—RICHMOND. Ossett. 


TUTAGNIF1CENT New Yellow Self Carnation 

■“I Queen of the Yellows —The finest and most perfect 
Yellow Carnation ever raised ; flowers 3 inches in diameter; 
strong plants, 3a. each. Maliuauion Carnations in best varie¬ 
ties. Bedding and Tree Cams'ions.—B. 8 . WILLIAMS A 
RON, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, 
IiOndon, N. 

A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI (true) 4, Is. 3d. ; or 

•aj. 3s. doz. Biguonia radios ns, splendid scari-t flowering 
climber. Wistarias. 3, Is. 3d. Roses, tine strong plants : IV. A. 
Richardson and Climbing Capt. Christy; 3 each for 2s. 9d. 
All free.—HENRY A OO., near Ameisharo. Bucks. 


TTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS.—James’s 

■U- and Kelway’s magnificent strains of finely tigred and 
spotted flowers. Is. fid. per doz. ; larger, 2 s. fid. per doz. 
Cinerarias, grand dwarf strain, Is. 3d. doz. Free for 
nash.—CRANE A CLARKE. Hillside Nursery. March. Cambs. 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

O and Pyramid Fruit-trees. Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at la each; liJs. per dozen; 
75s. per 100. Ail good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit buds. lied and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 2s. per dozen ; 12s |>cr 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock ]K>st free on application.—THOM AS EVE 8 , The Nur- 
•s. Gravesend. 


TATALLFLOWERS Blood and Primrose Dame, 

100, Is. 6 d. Collection: 8 . Williams, Wallflowers, 
Lupins, Canterbury Bells, Lychnis, Aquilegia, Shi'b y Poppy, 
t'orntlower, Double Wallflowers, 144, 2s. 6*1. Plant now: 
Hhirley Poppy, Is. fid. 100: Cornflower, Is. 6 d. 100; Spring Cab- 
bilge, la 100; Red, 1 b. 100. Wiirfeft#©ttuco, Cob or Cabbage, 
•JU 0 , 1b. 64 , all free.—J, DUCKER,FlorisdHa.cj, j>< master. 


WONDERFUL PLANTS IN 

PLANTS that flower under the snow (Tussi- 
4- Iago fregions), beautiful foliage. Heliotrope scented, 
flowers in tho sharpest frost, 3 for is. 6a; 6 for 2s. 6d.; 4a doz. 

" Heracleum giganteum," produces pure white flowers in the 
open garden as large as an ordinary cart-wheri, grows 12 to 
15 ft, nigh, leaves 3 to 4 ft. actors, Is. fid. eat h ; 2 for 2s. 6d.; 
hardy as the Oak. Fuchsias, large as a small teacup, white, 
blue, and purple, the 3 for 2s. Curious Roses, green-flowered, 
□early b'ue, a Rose producing flowers 2 ft. in oircumference, 
the 3 for 5a Perpetual Mass Roses, white, pink, and black, 
the 3 for 5t. All free and named. Bee last week's numbt r. 

6 choice Tree Carnations “ gratis ' to all orders over 2a fid. 

1. GOODY, F.R.H.8., 
BXLCHAMP, CLARK, SUFFOLK. 

KENTISH-GROWN FRUIT-TREES, ROSES, *c. 

T AING’S large Collection of Apples, Apricots, 
■LI Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches, Pluma Btirh Fruit; also 
Orchard-house Trees, Standard and Dwarf H.P. and Tea 
Roses is magnificent this season ; as well as their Vines (fruit¬ 
ing and planting canes), Figs, Roses in pots, Asparagus, Sea- 
kale, Forcing Flowering 8hrubs. Plants and Bulbs, Coniiera, 
40 . Inspection cordially invited. Catford Railway station. 
Telephone 9660, Telegrams, “Coladium, London." 

Catalogues post free on application. 

JOHN LAING A SONS, Nurseries, Forest-hill, London, S.E. 

SIX CARNATI0N8 for 1/8, carriage free. 

Lord Salisbury, Grenadin, Raby Castle, H. K. Hales, 
Muriel, L Red braes. 

SIX CARNATIONS for 2/-, carriage free. 

Germania, Mra Reynolds Hole, Mrs. Muir, Crimson Clove, 
Malmaison Blush, A Gloire de Nancy. 

SIX CARNATIONS for 2/6, carriage free. 

Alice Ayres. Uriah Pike, Dt chess of Fife, Pride of Pens- 
hnrst, Paul Engleheart, A Mrs. Coombea 

SIX CARNATIONS for 3/-, carriage free. 

Leander, Ketton Rose, Dundas Scarlet, Mary Morris, Miss 
Grcenall, A Mrs. Frank Waits. 

The 4 sets, 8s., strong plants. 

il. LANCFORD, NURSERIES, WITNINGT0N, MANCHESTER. 

30,000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

la 350 of the Newest and Best Varieties only. , 
LIST FREE. 

HEAD GARDENER, Perly Cross, Teignmoulh, DEVON. 

OH PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS, 3 beat 

L/w named varieties, including double, la 3d. 40 rockery . 
plants, 4 varieties, la 3d. Primrosea 10U, la 6<L Ivy, small , 
leaf, UO. Is. 3d., free.—KATE. Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. 

ROCKERY PERIWINKLES, including 

“v double purple, variegated, large blue, small blue, lx 3d. 
Auriculas, handsome varieties, including yellow Dusty Millar, < 
12, Is. 3d. Christmas Rofe, Hellebores ntger, 4, Is. 3d. Violet ' 
mavis, very sweet, 20, Is. 3d. free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Callan, Ireland. 

ALSTRCEMERIA (Peruvian Lily), hardy, )2 | 
2 s. 15 Perennial Phloxes, 4 best named varieties, la 6d., 
free.—KATE, Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. , 

T7IOLETS.—Czar, Marie Louise, 24, le. 4d. 

V Belle |0hstenay, double white, 15, Is. 3d. ; double refl, 

15, la 3d., all hardy. Physa)is( Winter Cherry), scarlet berries, 

15 plants, Is. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 12, Is. Yellow Day 
Lily, Solomon's Seal, Double White Primroses, Gentiana 
acaulis, 12, Is. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

TTARDY PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties, 

■LL cheap Catalogue free. Montbretias, scarlet, orange, 

50, Is. Lady Trevelyan, large pure white Perennial Alter, 

12, la Fyrethrum uliginosum, large Perennial Daisy, 14, 

Is. 6d. Chrysanthemum maximum (white), 12, Is. 6d. Crimson 
Afghan Lily (Schizoetyiis', 12. Is. Lobelia cardinalia 4. la, 
free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

YELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVES, rare, j 

J- hardy, the tall handsome variety, 20 large plants, la 3d. . 
AnemoneJaponica (Japanese Windflower), 15, Is. 3d. Peren¬ 
nial Blue Larkspur formosa, 4. Is. Achillea Ptannica (White 
Pearl-flower), 12, Is. Pansiea yellow Cloth of Gold, 20, la , 
White Gladiolua 50, la, free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan. ( 
Ireland. 

ANEMONE FULGENS, Scarlet Windflower, ■ 

A 1 ?, la French Anemones, brilliant colours, mixed, , 
36, Is Yellow Lilies (scented), 12, Is. 6d. Lady's Ruffle, White , 
Campanula, 6, Is., free. All plants advertised from Harley 1 
Park are perfectly hardy.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, , 
Ireland. 

TDOSES.—The following 18 Dwarf Roees, 7s. 6d., ( 
■Lv 12 for 5s. : Abel Carrifere, Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Dr. Andry, Duke of Albany, Dnkc of Teck, 
Dupuy Jarnain, Ec:aire, Etienne Levet, Fisher Holmea 
Heinrich Schultheis, Li Rosifcre, Marie Baumann, Mrs. John 
Laing, Princess Ijouise Victoria, Senateur Vaisse. Victor 
Verdler, Violet Bouyer. A grand selection of splendid 
plant*.—Apply, FRANK HARNETT, Bcarsted, Maidstone. 

QOSES.—Splendid dwarfs, 5s. per doz. ; 35s. 1 
JCw per 100, for cash aith order. Purchasers selection from 
list of 80 varieties. Numerous testimonials. — Apply to 
FRANK HARNETT, Rose Grower, Bearsted, Maidstone. ' 

fJAMED HYACINTHS, 2s. doz. ; 14s. 100. 

-Lx Unnamed, separate colours. Is. 6d. doz. ; 10 a 6d. 100. 
White Roman, Is. 3d. doL : 9s. 100. Mixed Single Tulips, 3d. 
doz. : Is. 6d. 1U0 ; 12a Gd. 1,000. Single or Double, pure white, 
6 d. doz ; 2a 6d. 100; 90s. 1,000 Mixed Double Tulips, 4d. 
doz. ; Is. 9d. 100; 15s. 1,000. Crocus, yellow, blue, white, or 
striped, Is. 100; 7s. 6d. 1,000. Gladioli The Bride, 4d. doz.; 

2s. 100. Spanish Iris (the Poor Man's Orchid), Is. 100. Phea¬ 
sant-eye Narciss., 3d. doz. ; la 6d. 100 ; 12s. 1,000. Single 
Daffodila la 100 ; 7s. 1.000. Cash returned if not approved of. 
—RICH & RUDDOCK. Bulb Importers, Bath 

L J ASSORTED Winter-floweriDg BEGONIAS, 

" Is. 64. ; 6 foliage ditto (Rex), handsome leaves. 2a 
Stephanotia each, Is. and Is. 6d , splendid value. 6 Arum 
Liliea Is. 8d. 6 Primula obconica, always in flower, strong, 2s. 
All Ferns and plant* beautifully packed, named, and sent car. 
pd.. on order, 2a 6d. or over, if under, 3d. extra. See page ill. 
for my celebrated Cheap Rosea and Plants.—M. J. PAYNE, 
(H. English A Co.), Clapton Nnrscnea near Clevedon. 


A u \J LiilO* — HCUUU11U - i/UOVj 

Miller," hardy wintepborderihg, strong plants, 3 dozfeo, 
4. 3d,—BOARDMAN, Firs, Ingrave, Brentwood. 


iuwo: 


:trx.: 


Sale Rooks, 
H DAT, largo 
Narcissus, sod 
suit large and 
Commissi on* 


TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Royal Drill Hall, Derby, 

RID AY A SATURDAY, NOVEMBER trn A 14TB, 1M 
Entries clcse November 9th. 


HARNATIONS AND flCOTEEST-Stiong, 

^ «re)l-rooted layers, true to name, of my surplus sleek, 

-*-*»-- only 0 £ the fineat var i t ties obtainable. Price 

lozen, carriage paid. List on application.-GXO. 


per bushel: 5a two bnsbela. Guaranteed genuine bulbs. 


Special 


PERNS 1 Trade 1 terns, 2$-inch pots, 30 sort*^ 

4- stove, greenhouse, 19s. 100 . Large in «>, 10 beet selling 
to, 6 s. doz. Ficus, Palms, Dracaenas, Crotons, Bonvardiat, 
oa byemalia. 48*a Is. each. Oyperna, Solanttms, Grevil- 
i, AraJias, 48’s, fie. doz. Marguerites, Chrysanthemums, 
ca gracilis, Solanums, 9s. doz. A. cuneatum, value in frond* 


T7I0LETS, California and Marie Louise, sped 

* ally prepared for forcing, 1 ft across, 3s. 6 d. per dozen; 
25s. per 100 ; smaller, by posts 2 a 6 d. per dozen. Cash.— 
THQMA 8 ROGERS. Ixidsworth. Petworth. _ 

T ARGE QUANTITY OF RASPBERRY 

1 OANE 8 . cheap to clear.—Northumberland Fill basket, 
tier's Proliflr, Norwich Wonder, Sir J. Paxton s Straw- 
try, true and good, to name. — Apply, A. FAIRALL, 
ggin-hill, Cud ham, Rent. _ 

1 WELVE Carnations, 6s., free.—Yellow Queen 

(Improved PenshursO. Ketton Rose, Rose Celestial, Baby, 
Agnes Cnambere(yellow) 1 UriahPike.Germania,HuMingPink, 
Ac. Herbaceous Plants List s —HOPKINB. Mere, Knutrford . 

IRGINIAN CREEPER (Ampelopsis hlHe- 

race»), plant now, blood-red in autumn: toon cover 


vari< tiea 1*. 6 d.. free—viz., Oaniations, Gaillardlas, 


_ Broughton. Hants. _ 

pARNATIONS. — T. Lord’s Catalogue now 

Lr ready, containing all the best bizarres, flakes, Piooteea, 


GREENHOUSES. 


residencea A brilliant ilhumrant, inodorous, and quite 
9. In casks of from 40 to 45 Ballons, price Ibid per gallon, 
riage paid. Maker lo the Queen and Prince of Waler.— 


IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

3 ft. wide, 2s fid : or 6 ft long and 6 ft wide. 5s.; very 


C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

’• SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HI 8 TORY RALE 


QPLENDID Brown Handbag, large size, 22 

O inches across the bottom, 16 inches deep; strong 
clapeable top; the wonder of the age: poet free for M 


ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC FOR 1897 


CCS ft SON’S “Handy Series of Fruit, 

Flowers, and Vegetables," illustrated, crown 8 vo., price 
post free, 2fcL No. 1, The Narcissus or Daffodil. 
2. The Tulip. Others to follow.-BIGGR A SON., 


FANCY FERN POTS and 6 Pretty Orna¬ 
mental Stands to match, filled with choice variety Groop- 


ATERPROOF SHEETS, 46 in. by 42 in., 

with brass eyelet-holes. Good for Aprons, Horse Ixrtn 
Cloths, for Trope. or for anything you wish to keep dry. Poet 
free for 2a. ea~nTfronJ'-H. J. GAESON, Rye. 
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INDBX. 


Aocia platyptcra .. 513 
Acanthopaoax criuitum 523 
Apjde-trees, air roots on 537 
Apple-tree. Cellini, in 
North Wales .. -.527 

Artichokes, Jerusalem 530 
Asparagus-beds, clean¬ 
ing.. . .. .. 521 

Asparagus, pests in .. 521 
As til bee, the .. .. 522 

Begonia Rajah . .. 523 

Begonias, double-flower¬ 
ed Tuberous .. .. 528 

Birds .5J2 

Books .531 

Boxthorn, European, 
(Lycium eu'optuum) 524 

Briers, tweet, from seed 517 

Broccoli.520 

Broccoli, heeling in .. 5*0 


Cabbugtf, large .. 
Carnations, propagating 


Carnations, spots on .. 
Carrots, lifting Horn .. 
Caterpillar* for name .. 
Chrysalis for mine 
Chrycanlhciuum* 
Chrysanthemum! —eelec- 
| tion of varieties 
Chrysanthemum Society, 

National. 

Chrysanthemum suckers 
Chrysanthemum uligi- 

nosum. 

Chrysanthemum 
Zawadski 
Climbers 
Conservatory 
Crotons. 


olO Damsons. 

i Dractuna Godsefflana .. 

524 I Eel worm, root and stem 
526 ! Kim, the Cornish 

520 : Ferns . 

521 | Ferns, some hardy 

521 | Food from garden, or- 

525 chard, and Held 

Fruit . 

526 ] Fruit garden 

i Fruit-trees, stocks for .. 

528 Gardenias for amateurs 

525 j Gardening notes.. 

' Garden pests 

526 , Garden, starting a fruit 

Garden work 

526 Greenhouse, construct- 
526 | ing a lean-to .. 

529 * Habonatia Suranme .. 
518 Hibl>ertia dentata 


527 ; Indoor plant* 

517 i Iris (I. Lortetil, a tieau- 
521 1 t if ul . 


521 
523 
523 

532 

527 
529 

528 
528 

522 
521 

528 

529 

523 
519 
5x3 


Ivy roots, killing, to 
| plant Rosea 
I Kitchen garden, the .. 

Law . 

Lawns, treatment of .. 

! Iveadworts, blue and 
J white, the 
•' Lirufetrum Quiboui 
Lilies, Mariposa, (Calo- 
chorti)the 

1,ilium Deilgherrenre .. 
Mignonette culture in 

pots . 

Outdoor garden .. 
Outdoor plants 
Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots, planting 


518 , Bench house, early 

Perennials, alpines, etc,, 

526 hardy, for cutting and 
border 

517 Plants, potting up hardy 

520 I Plants, trailing .. 

531 Plums, planting .. 

525 : Pet-Vines. 

Poultry and Rabbits .. 

519 Questions and answer* 

521 ; Met inospora eiicoidcs .. 

I Rose, Gloire de Dijon, 

5i5 transplanting .. 

524 Rose not blooming 

1 Rose RGvc d'Or unsatis- 

518 j factory. 

529 i Rofes always in hioom 

525 j Rosts, Tea, for outdoors 
! Roses, Tea, for Dots .. 

527 ! Roses under glass 


528 
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TEA ROSES FOR OUTDOORS. 

I wish you would give a list in Gardening of 
hardy and fairly hardy Tea Ro3es for outdoors, 
with eome protection ?— Rev. F. Freeman. 

*»* We do not know how long the erroneous 
ileas respecting the tenderness of this beautiful 
8 ction will last. They are quite as hardy as 
the majority of H. Perpetuals, but their 
apparently tender growth and delicate colours 
8dem to belie this. Of course, a little protec- 
t ; on, especially during a severe winter, will be a 
g -eat help ; but even our hardiest Bourbons and 
Ayrshire? sutler at such a time. Much of the 
necessity or otherwise of protection depends 
upon soil and situation. If a light soil, even in 
a somewhat low-lying position, there is little 
to protect, but if a stiff and naturally wet soil, 
we shall do well to give a good mulching of light 
stable-manures, ancfalso set a few branches of 
Fir, Corse, Heather, or similar subjects among 
the wood. As a rule, too, the dwarf Brier-stock 
iroduces hardier plants than the Manetti. Thu 
itterisa native of Southern Europe, but our Brier 
grows freely in the coldest parts. We have 
often found the Manetti-stock dead before the 
wood of a Tea-scented or Noisette had finally 
succumbed. But not so with the Brier. A» 
our correspondent does not say for what par¬ 
ticular purposes the Roses are required, we will 
group tnem somewhat, and also give the leading 
colours. 

Extra strong cumbers for a cold aspect. 
—Reine Olga de Wurtenberg, light crimson ; 
Mine. Alfred Carrie re, white aud pale yellow ; 
Dundee Rambler, small and pure white ; Mine. 
Isaac Periere, bright carmine ; Emilie Dupuy, 
lemon and fawn ; Fclieite Pcrp*Huce, creamy- 
white; Kcve d’Ur, deep gulden-bull; Gloiro do 
Dijon, buff. 

Climbers for a south or south-west w all. 
—Tour Bertrand, buff and orange ; W. A. 
Richardson, deep golden-orange; Cheshunt 
Hybrid, cherry-carmine; Marie Van Houtte, 
yellow; Climbing Niphetos, white; Mmc. 
Chauvry, copper and nankeen ; L’ldeal, copper 
and orange. 

For low w alls and fences, also beds and 
borders. —Here the choice is very wide, but we 
shall name the best: Anna Ollivier, rosy-flesh 
and buff; Caroline Kuster, lemon-yellow ; 
Catherine Mermet, rosy-flesh ; Comtesse Riza 
tlu Parc, bronzy-rose; l)r. Grill, rose and copper; 
G. Nabonuand, salmon and pale carmine : Fran- 
*\hca Kruger, copper and fawn ; Homere, pale 
rise; Edith Gifford, creamy-white; Mrno. des 
Tartas, deep rose ; Mme. Lambard, red, some¬ 
times salmon ; Mamau Cochcl, carmine : Sufruno, 
.* aic’t and yellv'v , Tii"mphv de I‘ej.net 
deep red. 

All of these ate hard/, and should thrive in all 
bat the coldest parts of Scotland. We have 
frequently seen Teas and Noi&ettes in the north 
aid north-east of Scotland that were thriving 
wdl with but little winter protection. If one 
plants the more tender varieties and naturally 
weak growers, such as Ma Capucine, Cleopatra, 
and Luciolo, or the tender climbers represented 
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by the Banksians, Solfaterre, Lamarquo, etc., 
except in a miitable position, even our ordinary 
winters will be harmful. 


Sweet Briers from seed.— Can you 

inform me through your valuable paper how to 
raise Sweet Briers from seed ? Should the 
berries be sown whole, or the seed taken out 
and washed like Tomato seed ? Also when to 
sow, and the kind of soil, and if any heat?— 
Moreca mbe. 

* # * We’have found it the best plan to place 
the heps in sand until next February. This 
secures them against mice and insects all through 
the winter. Then rub them to pieces between 
finger and thumb, afterwards sowing the sand 
and seeds together. Otherwise you will miss 
several seeds. A pan or shallow box of sandy 
compost, and a very little fresh sand sprinkled 
over the seeds, wdll be ample. Stand in a cool 
greenhouse, pit, or frame ; or they inav have a 
very gentle heat to hurry germination, but we 
never use this. Keep them close to the glass 
and give full exposure after June. At all times 
keep a sharp look-out for mice. Prick them oft” 
upon a warm border the following Bpring. 

Rose Reve d’Or unsatisfactory.—I 

have a Reve d’Or Rose about nine years old 
growing on wall of house facing south-east. 
During the last two or three months several 
excrescences have developed on the back of the 
branch. They seem to swell and burst in a ring 
on the back. The main stem has also split near 
the ground, quite a deep split. Can you suggest 
a remedy ? Would a thick plaster of clay and 
cow-manure as a bandage turned over do good ? 
It is a splendid tree, at least ‘20 feet high, and 
23 feet or JO feet wide, and the best bloomer I 
ever saw, being a perfect sheet of bloom every 
June.—A. K. F. 

It is very pleasing to hear confirmation 
of the free flowering qualities of this grand 
climber. Reve d'Or and William Allen 
Richardson are almost as much troubled by 
cankor as our old friend Marcchal Niel. You 
can do little to aid it, but the plant may do 
well for some years yet. Cut out the excrescences 
as far as possible, aud cover the wounds with 
fresh cow-manure. We have known of a few 
cases where this has done good. When thinning 
out endeavour to remove the cankered wood os 
far as possible ; but, as you have doubtless 
found, Reve d’Or does not liko the knife. 

Killing Ivy roots to plant Roses.—I 

have recently cut down an Ivy which occupied 
the side of a lean-to greenhouse w'all, and I should 
be glad to know of some chemical which, dropped 
on tho root above the ground, will kill the roots 
in Llie ground 7 The root:; cannot be dug up on 
account ut tho floor which i: ol concrete. In tho 
place of the lv v I propose planting Roses, and I 
should also liko to know if tho chemical in tho 
dead roots would affect the nev/ roots of tho 
Rose-trees 7—F. Cartwright. 

%* It would bo a dangerous practice to apply 
any deadly chemical, and certainly would be 
equally injurious to the Rose. Nor do we see 
how a Rose could possibly thrive if it is impos- 
, sible to move the soil sufficiently to get out any 


of tho Ivy roots which have assuredly exhausted 
the soil. Could you not stand a large box or 
tub over the Ivy crown, fill with a rich compost, 
and then plant the Hose ? Of course, cutting 
out as much of the Ivy roots as possible. 

Tea Roses for pots. —Are the following 
Tea Roses suited for pot culture, and do you 
consider them good varieties?—Mme. Blrard, 
Monsieur Itosiere, P. Riffaud, and PiinceeB 
Beatrice. —Ivy. 

No, none of the above are grown as 
pot-plants, except in isolated cases. Mme. 
Falcot, Mamau Cochet, General Jacqueminot, 
Niphetos, G. Nabonnand, and Mrs. W. J. Grant 
would please you much more, and give a wide 
variety of colour. 

Transplanting Gloire de Dijon 
Rose. —1 intend transplanting a Gloire de 
Dijon and a white Noisette, each of two years’ 
growth. Would you kindly tell me if I should 
rut them back this autumn, and how much ? 
Some of the rods are about 10 feet long—L. G. 

*** If you thin out the rods after careful and 
early transplanting you may get some good 
flowers next season. So much depends upon 
the condition of tho roots, whether coarse, or 
much injured. As a rule, faulty roots cannot 
do justice to much vigorous wood made iu other 
quarters, and you must prune according to tho 
strength of your plant. 

Roses always in bloom ( Four Years' 
Header ).—The fact of your only seeing two 
colours inclines us to the opinion that it is the 
Chinas or Monthlies to which you allude. Even 
these, as well as the Fairy section, have several 
distinct colours. We cannot say how many, 
but you would do well to get a descripive list 
from some Rose-grower—several live in your 
neighbourhood—and then select what colours 
you prefer. Most of the Miniature Polyauthas 
or Fairy Roses grow from 1 foot to 2 feet, but 
some of the Chinas go as much as 4 feet. The 
Common Crimson and Cramoisie-Supdrieur are 
two good dark Chinas, and Gloire des Polyanthas 
and White Pet two good light - coloured 
Polyanthas. 

Rose not blooming (Q- Gy—Thin out weak 
shoots, and shorten strong shoots to firm wood only. If 
the Rose will not flower under this treatment it is not 
worth growing. 


Dracaena Godseffiana is free in growth, 
easy of increase, altogether unique among 
Dracaenas alike in habit of growth and variega¬ 
tion, and certainly a plant that will be exten¬ 
sively grown iu the future. It is more like an 
Arundmaiia than a Drachma, sending up cane¬ 
like shoots, the branch arrangements more or 
less in whorls, while tho leaves much resemble 
those of a haidy Bamboo. In lovely colouring 
of the foliage, howe ver, there is nothing like it 
among plants grown under gluts. The leaves 
are quaintly blotched and spotted with yellow' 
on a shining deep green ground, after the manner 
of those of the variegated Aucuba. It further 
adds to the value of this Dracaena that its long 
shoots can be cut for use in decoration, as they 
stand well and there is no loss of plant, many 
shoots arising from an underground stem. 
Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

MIGNONETTE CULTURE IN POTS. 

In small gardens, where suitable frame accom¬ 
modation is limited, difficulties in the way 
of sowing early Mignonette may perhaps pre¬ 
sent themselves; but where a warm pit is 
available for spring-sown plants these will dis¬ 
appear, and those sown at other limes of the 
year may be grown with artificial heat. The best 
plants, however, are invariably those grown in 
theopen air daring the summer months; but even 
in this case it is often necessary to protect the 
plants from heavy rains, which are injurious to 
them. They are liable to damp off, and for this 
reason it is always advisable to place Mignonette 
in a position where it can be readily protected 
when necessary. It is always better to have 
half-a-dozen well-grown plants than to have a 
large quantity of badly-grown ones. In all 
cases it is better to have sufficient plants in case 
of failure, but overcrowding should be strictly 
avoided. 

Sowing the seed.— In order to have a suc¬ 
cession of well-flowered plants the year round, 
it is, of course, necessary to make several sow¬ 
ings, but these need not be made so frequently 
a* is often thought to be necessary, because by 
allowing a portion of the plants resulting from 
any particular sowing to come into flower at a 
time, and by keeping the blooms picked off 
another portion to do retarded, a succession of 
Mignonette flowers may be easily kept up for 
six months, and yet these are the produce of only 
one sowing. Three sowings at intervals will, 
under proper management, furnish good flower¬ 
ing plants to blossom at all seasons, and these 
sowings should be made in January for plants to 
flower in spring and early summer, in May for 
late summer and autumn bloom, and in August 
for winter use. The Beeds should always be 
sown in the pots in which the plants are to re¬ 
main, except, perhaps, in the case of single 
plants to be grown as standards, for Mignonette, 
a 3 a rule, dislikes transplantation, and although 
success has often attended tho lifting of plants 
from the open ground and potting them, yet on 
such a practice little dependence can be placed. 
The pots most suitable for growing Mignonette 
in are 5-inch and 6-inch ones. These pots 
should be used in quite a clean state, well- 
drained, and filled three-parts full with a 
mixture of good turfy loam, rotten manure, 
finely-broken bricks, or old lime rubbish, and 
road-sand. A little fine soil should then be placed 
over them, so as to nearly fill the pots, and the 
whole should then receive a good watering with 
a fine-rosed can, after which 12 or 15 seeds 
may be evenly distributed over the surface of 
the soil in each pot, covering them slightly with 
very fine soil, and gently pressing them down 
with the bottom of a flower pot in order to make 
the whole tolerably firm. In the case of the 
January sowing, the pots should, if possible, be 
plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, but for other 
sowings this is not necessary. 

Thinning, et* .—After the young seedlings 
are up, abundance of air must be given them, and 
they should be allowed sufficient space to 
prevent them becoming drawn. As soon as they 
are large enough to handle they should l>e 
gradually thinned out, ultimately leaving some 
five or six of the strongest plants in each pot, 
and when these have attained to a height of 
5 inches or 6 inches above the rim of the pot. 
their tops may be pinched off, an operation 
which will induce them to break out strongly 
and grow' bushy. When stopping plants of any 
kind, it is a mistake to merely nip out the 
extreme points of the shoots, for no plants will 
throw out shoots very well from soft, unripened 
growth; they should, therefore, be pinched down 
a little to the firmer portion of the stems, from 
whence branching out will take place at once, 
aud, in consequence, tho fresh growth is stronger 
than that produced from softer wood. Stopping 
at intervals may continue until the plants are 
wanted to flower. When the pots become full 
of roots, they may be filled up to within half an 
inch of their rims with fine, rich soil. 

Watering, airing, etc.— The chief points 
to bo observed after this are giving water and 
aijf, of w'hich latter vital requisite scarcely too 
much can be admitted ; but care must be taken 
to avoid col^ draughts as much as possible. 
After the month. cY May the sashes clay be 
removed from the franker pit in which the 


plants have been grown, and thus they will be 
fully exposed to the sun and air, replacing the 
sashes on the occurrence of heavy storms or 
continuous rains. Water should never be 
applied, except when the plants really require 
it, and it should then be given in sufficient 
quantities to soak the whole of the soil. 
Much watering is saved when the pots 
are plunged in fine coal or cinder-ashes, 
which should be kept in a raoiBt condition. 
Liquid-manure (weak guano-water) is very 
good, aud may be advantageously given to the 
plants at every alternate watering, taking care 
that it be applied in a sufficiently diluteu state 
to prevent it being injurious to the plants. 
Small sticks and some ties placed around these 
will generally be necessary to keep the plants in 
an upright position ; but these should never be 
fixed in such a way as to give them a formal 
or stiff appearance. Nor should they be 
inserted near the base of the steins, such 
practice being often the means of spoiling many 
good plants of Mignonette. Gentle sprinklings 
of water overhead may be given during hot 
weather ; but on dull, sunless days these should 
be discontinued. August-sown Diants that have 
been grown in the open air will require to be 
taken indoors by the end of September, and 
placed where there is sufficient heat to keep 
them from being injured by frost or damp. 
The plants should alwayB be as near the glass as 
possible- without actually touching it, and the 
sashes should never be closed longer than is 
absolutely neoessary for the safety of the 
plants. Whenever Miguonette is introduced 
into the conservatory or Bittiug-rooni it should 
be placed in the lightest and most airy position 
available, in order to preserve the olooms in 
good condition. 

Tree Mignonette. —When plants are grown 
singly in pots a shift now and then will be 
necessary : but this must be done with care, 
otherwise failure will be the result. 8eed for 
this purpose is generally sown in June or July, 
but it may be sown earlier if required. Three 
or four seeds should be sown in 3-inoh pots 
under the conditions mentioned above, except 
that the pots may be filled with soil at once, and 
that it should be made a little firmer than for 
ordinary sowings, in order that the ball of earth 
may turn out of the pot more readily when 
wanted. As soon as the plants are up they 
must be thinned out until the strongest one 
is left, which should immediately be furnished 
with a small stick as a support while it is 
advancing in growth, always taking care not to 
have the ties too tight. When the plant has 
attained a height of 6 inches or 8 inches it must 
be decided in what shape it is to be grown, 
whether as a standard, pyramid, or bush. 
If a standard it may be allowed to grow 
to 1*2 inches or 18 inches high, stopping the 
side shoots as they appear, but not wholly 
divesting the stem of both shoots and foliage, as 
is often done ; on the contrary rather leave a 
few extra leaves on until the plant has become 
well-established, when it will be better able to 
withstand being divested of its foliage. When 
sufficiently high the point of the leaaiug shoot 
may be nipped off, leaving four joints nearest the 
top to form the hoad ; when these have made 
shoots they may also be stopped, an operation that 
may be continued until a good bulky head has 
been formed. When pyramids are required the 
side shoots should be encouraged to grow, and 
should be pegged down as they advance, stop¬ 
ping them and removing all premature flowers, 
as in tho case of standards. Bush-trained plants 
should be stopped when they are 6 inches high, 
and the shoots should be pegged down like those 
of pyramids in order to bring them into proper 
shape. A shift should be given when the soil 
has become full of roots ; do not let the plants 
become pot-bound. The stopping should be 
done first, and then as soon as the back joints 
begin to break a shift may be given. H. B. 


Acacia platyptera.— There is no danger 
of confounding tnis Acacia with any other 
species, for the curiously winged stems are so 
very distinct, added to which it is now in flower, 
while the other members of the genus (or at least 
those in general cultivation) bloom in the spring. 
The wings, which are arranged on either side of 
the stems and branches, are green, and in some 
instances nearly half-an-inch wide. The flowers 
are disposed in the shape of little balls along the 
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shoots and are of a bright golden-yellow ; they 
remain in perfection longer than those of the 
spring-flowering members of the genus, and a 
succession is kept up for some time. This 
Acacia is a native of the Swan River district in 
Western Australia, and was introduced into this 
country in 1840. It is not very easily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings, and is also less vigorous in 
growth than many of the others.—T. 


CROTONS. 

These beautiful plants have in the paat been 
much neglected, but they are now coming iuto 
favour again, as the fine displays which have 
been seen at various exhibitions during the 
season testify. As variegated-leaved plants 
Crotons undoubtedly hold first place, no other 
class of plants giving such a great variety of 
either form or shades of colour. Large speci¬ 
mens are very attractive when well grown, yet 
it is in the smaller-sized plants that their beauty 
is seen to the greatest advantage, while such 
plants are also more useful. As table plants 
they are much in demand, and for this purpose 
the plants should not exceed 18 inches in 
height. The narrow-leaved varieties are most 
appreciated for table decoration, while tho 
broad-leaved sorts are better adapted for 
grouping. 

To grow Crotons successfully they require a 
high temperature and to be fully exposed to all 
the light obtainable, and though a little shading 
may be necessary during the hottest part of the 
day for a few weeks in the summer, the less 
they are shaded the brighter the variegation 
will be. If careful attention is paid to the 
i watering and a moist atmosphere maintained, 
Crotons will withstand the brightest sunshine 
we get—that is, provided they have been grown 
on from the time of starting into growth in the 
spring under such conditions, but it would be 
fatal to plants which had been crowing freely 
under shading to fully expose them when the 
growths are young ana tender. 

Crotons do not require much pot-room—in 
fact, they are all the better for being confined 
to comparatively small pots, 44-inch pots being 
quite largo enough for plants from IS inches to 
2 feet high. They succeed in any ordinary 
compost, but good drainage should be given, 
and if grown in a light sandy coinpost they keep 
their variegation better than when in a richer 
soil. After the pots are well filled with roots, 
a little liquid-manure may be used from time 
to time until the plants have made their growth. 
Cow-manure and soot make the best liquid- 
manure, but it should be made some time before 
it is required for use, so that it may settle down 
and be used when quite clear. 

The best time for propagating Crotons is from 
now onwards to the end of January. If good- 
sized tops are taken from plants with well- 
mat urea growths they will root freely in the 
stove propagating-pit. A little dry sand should 
be applied to the base of tho cuttings os soon as 
taken off; this will prevent bleeding, aud the 
cuttings will not be so likely to rot at the base. 
The cuttings should be kept quite close and 
shaded until they begin to make roots; with 
care large cuttings may be rooted without losing 
a leaf. One important matter is to keep the 
plants free from insect pests ; like most plants 
requiring a high temperature, they are subject 
to the attacks of thrips, red-spider, and other 
pests. If the plants are properly cleansed by 
sponging and fumigating, the syringe, properly 
used, will go a long way towards keeping them 
clean afterwards. 

Varieties. 

These arc so numerous and varied, besides 
which, when seen under different conditions 
they vary so much, that it is difficult to make a 
selection and keep within a reasonable limit. 
Many of the older sorts still hold their own. 
C. majesties, for instance, is undoubtedly one 
of the beet of the long, narrow-leaved varieties, 
and may always be relied on to colour well. 
Angustifolius, though more difficult to grow, 
is when well done one of the most beautiful. 
Count ess and Superbus are both good narrow? 
leaved varieties and rarely run out of colour. 
Golden Ring is a newer variety, with long, 
narrow twisted leaves, the variegation being 
of a rich golden hue. Flambeau is a very 
highly - coloured variety, the deep goldep 
variegation changing to a rich crimson hue. 
Original from 
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RuberrimuB is another good narrow - leaved 
variety, which changes to a rich crimson. Of 
broader-leaved varieties which change to a 
ruddy hue, Musaicus, Etna, Formosus, New- 
mani, Mortefontainenais, Flamingo, Emperor 
Alexander III., and Gordoni are among the 
best. Of those which retain the yellow, Thomp- 
soni is one of the most effective, and Morte¬ 
fontainenais is another which may be strongly 
recommended. Earl Derby, which has a broad 
linear marking of bright yellow, is verv pretty, 
but rather inclined to revert to green. Warreni, 
Prince of Wales, Massangeanus, Bergmani, and 


aspect it may be best compared with the Disa, 
but its value for present blooming is great, 
and must give it a prominent place among 
Orchids. 


THE BLUE AND WHITE LEADWORTS. 
The Plumbagos belong to the Leadwort family 
(Plumbaginefe), and are supposed to have 
derived their name from their efficacy in curing 
a disease of the eyes resembling cataract, ana 
which the ancients called plumbum. It is a 
somewhat small order of plants, but the 



The Blue Cape leadwort (Plumbago capensia). 


Lady Zetland are others which should lind a 
place in every collection. 

Croton leaves are now much used for decora¬ 
tion, and most of those referred to above will be 
found very useful for the purpose. Elegantissi- 
mus often makes shoots with the terminal leaves 
pure golden yellow, and these may be used with 
fine effect in bouquets. H. 


Habenaria Susannas. —A grand white- 
flowered Orchid that will eventually be generally ; 
grown and regarded as one of the finest blooming 
plants of the dull season is this Habenaria. The 
bold, ejrect spikes rise up from ajeafy base and, 
bear long heads of bloom, the flowers quaintly 
formed and of snowy whiteness. In its striking 


majority of its members are remarkable for the 
extreme beauty of their flowers. Take, for 
example, the boa Lavender (Statice), many of 
which are extremely ornamental border plants ; 
the same may also be said of the common Thrift 
(Armeria)andthe Prickly Thrift (Acantholimon). 
Plumbago gives its name to the order, and the 
genus comprises several handsome greenhouse 
plants, the one represented in the illustration 
feeing a notable example, whilst P. rosea is 
useful for tho stove. P. capensjs is sometimes 
used for bedding out during the summer 
months, as it blooms very freely, and the colour 
of the flowers affords a change from that 
commonly seen. The plants ai e lifted in the 
autumn previous to the appearance of frost, and 
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having been cut down, are placed in as small 
pots as they can be got into, and kept moderately 
dry in a frame with Pelargoniums and other 
bedding plants until required the following 
summer. Plants treated in this way may be 
used in the flower garden for many years. 

This plant appears to have been introduced to 
our gardens from tho Cape of Good Hope as long 
ago as tho year 1818; tho white form also 
comes from the Cape. Both the species and its 
variety, if allowed to grow without pinching 
back, make verv long shoots, and when thus 
treated rapidly form large plants, which, when 
trained upon the pillars or rafters of a cool 
greenhouse, produce a charming effect. As it 
stands pruning well and flow ers in quite a small 
state, it can easily bo kept within whatever 
bounds are most suitable. When the blooming 
is over, the plants, having been cut back and a 
portion of the old soil removed, may be placed 
in smaller pots. If it is desirable to increase the 
size of the plants, they may be potted into 
larger pots. I prefer planting out for those that 
are required to train over rafters and pillars. 
The soil for Plumbagos should consist of about 
two parts sandy loam and one part peat, made 
firm. When growing, Plumbagos are much 
benefited bv a weekly application of manure- 
water, but during the winter months water must 
be given somewhat sparingly. Other species of 
Plumbago are zeylaniea, which, although it pro¬ 
duces white flowers, is far inferior to the white 
variety of capensis, and, moreover, it requires 
stove-heat. Another stove kind is .rotea ; the 
variety ooccinea is the most desirable. P. 
Larpentm is a hardy species, which thrives well 
as a rock plant, producing quantities of its rich 
blue flowers, and although discarded to a great 
extent as a border plant, is yet very effective. 

G. 


Urn-flower (Urceolina pendula).—There 
is no danger of confounding this Urceolina with 
any other bulbous plant now in flower, as the 
blossoms are remarkably distinct, and at the 
same time very beautiful. The foliage is very 
like that of the Eucharia, to which, indeed, it 
is closely allied, though in general appearance 
the flowers are very different, presenting as they 
do the appearance of an inverted urn. The body 
of the flower is of golden-yellow' colour, while at 
the mouth, where the segments are divided, it is 
green. The best time for repotting this 
Urceolina is early in tho year, and after 
this the plants will still start into growth, 
and towards the end of the summer the 
leaves will die off. When this takes place water 
must be given more sparingly, but the soil must 
not be allowed to become too dry. After this 
the flower-spikes w r ill soon make their appear¬ 
ance, but the plants are by no means regular in 
their blooming, which in a genoral way is an 
advantage, as their season of flowering is spread 
over a much loDger period than would be the 
case if they all threw up their spikes at once. 
This plant, which is also known by the specific 
name of aurea, is a native of Peru, and was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Pearce, when travelling for 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, during the year 
1868, and it first flowered in their establishment 
a year later. Its affinity to the Eucharis 
suggested to Messrs. Clibran a hybrid between 
the two, and Urcoocharis Clibrani was the 
result. Tho flowers of the hybrid are in shape 
more liko those of the Urceolina, while the 
colour is white, as in the other parent. It 
seems to bloom at various seasons of the year, 
but chiefly in spring and early summer. When 
strong enough it is probable that flowers will 
be produced continuously for lengt hened periods. 


“ Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 

Price Sd .; pest free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plate* are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is .; post free* Is. Sd. Complete set of volumes of The 
Garden from its commencement to the end of l&f5,/orty-eiyht 
volt., price, cloth, £3L 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

Journal is published in neat 1 y bound Monthly Parts, in which 
Jam it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price Sd .; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving datripliora rf up¬ 
ward* of thirteen hundred of t\c meet ornamental rtuU*. 
with direct ions'for tfreir arrangement. culture, de. Fifth ar.d 
Popular Edition, Is. ; pest free. It. 3d. 
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THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 


LARGE CABBAGES. 


frost without decaying. Turnips keep best if 
j clamped similarly to Potatoes, but covered down 
a little less heavily, as heating in mild weather 
causes top-growth and general deterioration. 

_ . . Heelim? in Broccoli. —This is commonly 

Iheku are so many Cabbages that a variety tised * ith Buch sorts as Snow’s and other 
which has stood the test for years and still £ iuter varieties , and consists in first taking out 
remains a favourite cannot be other than good oponing t ’ the norlh end of the bed and 
I can, therefore, with confidence recommend then F forci * the 8pad e under each plant and 
hxrly York for quality and good cropping m , j it * ver banking the soil from the next 
most soils. The true Early York is a small, trench “ v er the stems. Even then it is advisable 
compact Cabbage a, Us name implies ; in fact, j low . lying gar dens to leave a pathway here 
all Cabbages which are Urge are not so early as and the / 0> * f hat litterC a n be carried down and 
the smaller kinds. The variety illustrated is laid over the foliage in times of unusual severity, 
the Laree lork. a line Cabbaere—nrobablv one -r , ^ j tt u.j.i _a 


the Large York, a line Cabbage—probably one 
of the sweetest Cabbages grown. I recently 
saw some huge white Cabbages imported from 
abroad, and in a place where there was nothing 
but soapy Potatoes ; but the much-abused Cab¬ 
bage when sent to table was much enjoyed. In 
future I always intend to give this vegetable 
its due. Amateurs do not pay sufficient 
attention to succession crops of Cabbages. 
How often one sees a quarter anything but 
inviting, the plants riddled with holes made by 
caterpillars, and the heart strong and, at times, 
offensive to the taste. This can be prevented 


I have found Veitch’s Model stand most winters 
without any protection. The samo may be said 
of Cooling’s Matchless Spring and Methven’s 
June, a late Broccoli of great merit.—J. 

Lifting Horn Carrots. — Although 
Carrots are not easily injured by frost, it is 
advisable to lift all crops of this root as they 
mature, so that the ground may be turned up. 
As there is always a percentage of the roots 
either cracked or deformed, it is well to separate 
these from the rest, as in the case of Beetroot. 
They can then bo used for soup, the better- 


flower and Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli are 
regarded as indispensable, as by watching them 
and lifting in time, the latter will afford a 
supply till Christmas. The forwardest rows of 
this Broccoli, with heads the size of tea cups, 
must now be lifted with as much soil attached 
to the roots as possible, and laid in, in leaf-mould 
or soil, in cool frames, pits, or open sheds, where 
the necessary slight covering of Bracken or litter 
can be given in case of prolonged frost. I have 
seen Broccoli kept for a long time in cold, shallow 
brick pits, ana covered with straw hurdles 
made on the premises in wet weather. These 
straw hurdles are capital things for using over 
beds of Lettuce, Cauliflower, Cabbage, and early 
Endive growing in the open borders, boards 
being placed on edge along the ends and sides 
for the hurdles to rest upon.—R. J. 


simply by succession crops, not leaving the shaped roots being reserved for more important 

plants too long in one place. Once the plants purposes. It is not imperative to give Carrots 

are attacked they are better cleared away j shed room, as they keep well enough if laid in 
and the land devoted to other things. Again. ' soil, ashes, or sand behind north walls, where 

how often amateurs plant the ground con- they can be covered with litter in case of very 

tinually with the 
same crop*, when as 
long an interval as 
possible should be 
given between the 
crops. As this family 
is numerous, it is 
well to dig deeply 
and feed freely, as 
few plants take more 
nourishment out of 
the soil, and without 
food the Cabbage is 
the happy hunting 
ground of caterpillar, 
club, green-fly, and 
a host of other pests. 

Poor crops follow, 
with the result the 
variety is condemned, 
when it is the culture 
that is at fault. To 
get large Cabbages of 
good quality there 
should be quick 
growth, and to obtain 
this there must be no 
lack of food. It is 
not so much largo 
quantities of manure 
in the soil at planting- 
time as frequent sup¬ 
plies of food and 

moisture as growth increases that are wanted, hard weather. The lifting at present will be 
Liquid-manure is invaluable and with growing j confined to the Horn section, the intermediate 

crops of any gross green vegetables occasional 1 - , ~' 1 ’ * u ~ - 1 

dressings of a rich fertiliser in showery weather 
promote growth. It is useless to plant Cabbage 
in poor, gravelly soil, and without manure of 
some kind. In no case do I advise growing 
for mere size; indeed, I prefer a compact 
growth, dwarf habit, and close, firm head. All 
may not like my taste, and prefer a larger 
variety and white flesh ; but I fail to see the 
value of a Cabbage which must be cut up in 
sections before it is cooked. Few will err in 
planting either of the York type, as there are 
none to beat them in flavour if well grown, and 
for earliness the Early York is superb, the 
Large York being later ; it is a summer or 
autumn variety. The last-mentioned is much 
grown in large market gardens, for its good, 



Cabbage Large York. Weight when prepared for rooking 11 lb. 
a photograph by Mr. J. Thompson, Rithgar-road, Dublin. 


and long varieties being best left in the ground 
for some time longer. If lifted too soon the 
roots shrivel early in spring. Late-sown beds of 
Carrots intended to afford young tender roots 
for soups in autumn and early winter, whether 
in frames or the open ground, must be kept 
quite free from weeds and rubbish. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.— As a rule, 
these are not in demand until a f^w sharp frosts 
have occurred, it being generally supposed that 
by the freezing the flavour is improved. Where 
required, however, they may now be lifted, the 
smaller tubers being laid in ashes or covered 
with leaf-mould, to be used as seed in the 
spring. Artichokes retain their quality better 
if left in the ground and dug as required. The 
_ w w w - Chinese Artichoke (Staehvs tuberifera) is a 

firm leafage, sturdy growth, and solid heads, favourite with many, and should be lifted by 
It does not get damaged so soon Us the Non- th e first, week in November and stored in the 


pared, and is much liked by the general public same way as Beetroot. 


ule, Broccoli for mid- 



Lifcing Turnips.— It will be wise to lift 
all Turnips which have grown to their normal 
size except Chirk Castle, which is so hardy that 
it will endure almpat s any amount of wet and most places, however, both Autumn Giant Cauli- 
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mount ( 
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a limited sized kitchen garden are placed in an 
awkward position. In such gardens the ground 
had better be planted with Rosette Colewort, 
and then there is always something to cut at, 
no matter how severe the weather may be. 


In 


GOOD SALADS IN WINTER. 

Not only are salads liked during the summer, 
but they are valuable at all seasons. Of late 
years there appears to me to be a larger demand 
for salad, and though it is difficult to provide 
such after a severe winter if we rely upon out¬ 
door supplies, there are now more opportunities 
for providing supplies by those who nave houses 
for Peaches or other fruits, and much may be 
done with ordinary movable frames, damp 
being even a worse enemy than frost. Lettuces 
are grown so quickly and of such good quality 
that there is less difficulty in having a good 
supply all the year round. I admit by attention 
I to sowing Lettuce can be produced with little 
trouble from April to October. My notes will 
refer more fully to winter and spring supplies. 
To get Lettuces in quantity during the winter 
one must rely upon glass, and, as previously 
stated, only protection is required for winter 
supplies. As good Lettuce may be had from 
the open ground well into November, it is the 
mid-winter supplies which must be provided 
for. The plants must not be too large, as if 
fully grown they damp badly and the frost soon 
injures them, so that even here it is necessary 
to sow frequently to get suitable material. 
Many fail with salads by sowing in too large 
quantities and at too long intervals. A little 
and often is the best way to get fresh material. 
For winter, three sowings—one in July, another 
in August, and a third early in September—will 
give good plants. The July sowing will provide 
Lettuces well into the month of November, 
though it may be necessary to protect from early 
frosts with lights or mats. The August sowing 
should be a liberal one. The plants can be 
lifted early in October with a ball, and may be 
housed in frames or cool Peach-cases. These 
will give the supply after the open-air 
plants are cut. 1 place much importance 
upon the September sowing on a dry 
sloping border, as these plants will be valuable 
early in the spring, at a season the Endive is 
over and salads are scarce. I admit there are 
losses, but these must be met. Should the 
plants be killed, no time must be lost in sowing 
in heat in January, and pricking out into a frame 
on a warm bed. Good plants may be had at the 
end of March if an early Cabbage variety, such 
as Golden Queen or Early Paris Market, is 
sown. To preserve for early spring cutting it 
is advisable to plant out in October in front of 
a glasshouse or under a warm wall. To pre¬ 
serve them in severe winters I have placed dry 
leaves between them. Of course, if gloss can 
be spared it is much better, but in mild winters, 
plants sown thinly on a well-drained border 
often live in the seed-beds. These, lifted care¬ 
fully and planted on a warm bed, soon turn in. 

Endive is, next to Lettuce, the most impor¬ 
tant, and os this can be had good well into the 
spring, there need be no lack of material for 
the salad-bowl. For mid-winter and early 
spring supplies the Batavian Round-leaved is 
much superior to others, having largo solid 
hearts and is more hardy. Doubtless the Green 
Curled is more showy, and may be had In 
quantity well into autumn, but for keeping it is 
not suitable. To get a long succession, much 
tho same culture is required as for Lettuce— 
three sowings, June, July, and August. 
Blanched heads are readily affected by frost, so 
that the plants must be covered for blanching in 
the quantities required. Mustard and Cress in 
variety are so readily grown they need Dot be 
noted. Beetroot, a valuable addition, should be 
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small and bright coloured. Tomatoes are now- 
grown nearly all the year round ; the small 
kinds are valuable adjuncts to the salad bowl. 
Many other aids may be introduced for winter 
salads. Chicory is good, also Dandelion for 
spring salads. Watercress may be used more 
freely. I have grown this in pots for early use. 
It grows well in a frame, kept moist. Corn 
Salad sown specially for winter supplies is use¬ 
ful when Lettuce or Endive is scarce. Sown 
in June it will give a good supply early in the 
year. G. 


TOMATOES ON BACK WALL OF 
VINERY. 

Having seen remarks from time to time as to 
the difficulty of growing Tomatoes under the 
shade of Vines, it may interest some readers 
to hear my experience. I have a 42-feet 
span-roofed vinery, with twenty canes, from 
which I cut on an average 320 bunches. This 
necessitates close stopping and attention to 
allow of a fair amount of laterals. The aspect 
is south-west. I removed from tho back wall 
four Peach-trees, covered w-ith scale, on taking 
over charge of the gardens, washed and painted 
tho Vine-canes, and do not intend to introduce 
the Peaches into the house again. I have tried 
Tomatoes trained to trellis on back wall for the 
past two seasons with a fair amount of success. 
The plants in tho shady part do no good what¬ 
ever ; they make a luxuriant growth with just 
a few bunches. But the plants on western 
end, which get all the afternoon 6un, always 
pay well. I have been cutting several fruits 
during season, and to-day one plant carries 
fourteen trusses of set fruits, making a total of 
eighty. We do not want fruits of greater 
weight than 2£ oz., hence the amouut left on. 

Union Half Garden A. N. Lee. 

Co. Cork. 


Gleaning Asparagus - beds. — The 

sooner all Asparagus-beds are divested of 
their ripened growth the better, as then the 
surface-soil can be cleared of weeds which have 
grow-n since applications of salt became imprac¬ 
ticable. Asparagus-beds are often mown over 
in autumn, and in large gardens where many 
long beds arc grown, this mode of clearing 
is almost imperative, as cutting oil' the stems 
w ith the knife would occupy too much time. In 
small gardens, however, w-here only a limited 
number of beds exist, I prefer to use the knife, 
as often the scythe tears the stalk instead of 
cutting it clean through, and the rupture 
extends right down to tne crown, which is an 
evil. Autumn or winter mulchings are still 
practised by some gardeners, and that, too, 
when the beds are composed of strong loam and 
nre at a low elevation. On this account beds 
often suddenly deteriorate and even die off 
altogether. But w hile not approving of surfacing 
the beds with rotten manure at this period, I 
certainly think that the crowns and roots, the 
best of which are nearest the surface, are bene¬ 
fited by a liberal covering of light manure. I 
always spread old hot-bed material over those 
under my charge, first applying a broadcast 
sprinkling of some good fertiliser, but then tho 
soil is light and the subsoil w-ell drained, and 
t he roots never get t oo much moisture even in 
the wettest of winters. Many still enteitain 
the idea that good Asparagus cannot be grown 
without the aid of plenty of salt sown on the 
beds at frequent intervals, but from experience 
I am convinced that that is more imaginary 
than real, as some of the very best growers 
seldom or never use it. However, salt being 
a good weed eradicator, a dusting of it may 
well be given as soon as the refuse is cleared 
off and before any mulch is applied. Care 
is needed in raking the beds, as after a mild, 
genial autumn young shoots frequently spring 
up and are easily injured. In making new 
l>eds avoid elevating them to any great degree, 
and having a deep trench between them, as on 
light soil this has a tendency to drain much of 
the Deeded moisture away from the roots, and 
on heavy land the water drains into the trenches 
and there often stops to work mischief, instead 
of gradually percolating evenly, though slowly, 
through \be bed and in due time escaping. 
Where old semi-exhausted beds are being forced, 
avoid planting in any of the old material; choose 
a new site entirely, and use the old plot for 
other vegetables.—J. 


GARDEN PASTS. 

SNOWY-FLIES OR CABBAGE-POWDERED 
WINGS (ALEURODES). 

These little insects belong to the same order 
(the Horaoptera) as the aphides, scale insects, 
and froghoppers do, and form a connecting link 
between the two former. They resemble the 
aphides in having four wings, and in both sexes 
being active, and the scale insects in the forma¬ 
tion of their w-ings, which are almost nerveless. 
In their immature states also they are much 
more like the latter, as they are less active than 
the aphides. There are several kinds of these 
snowy-flies, but as they aro to all intents and 
purposes alike to the ordinary observer, it is 
unnecessary to detail them. It is probable that 
they are commoner than is generally supposed. 
They are so small, an I living, as is their nabit, 
on the undersides of the leaves, they often escape 
notice. When immature they are so small and 
inconspicuous that it requires a close examina¬ 
tion of the leaves by a sharp pair of eyes to 
detect them. They infest Cabbages, Straw¬ 
berries, and Tomatoes among cultivated plants 
grown out-of-doors; Tomatoes, Strawberries, 
and various plants with soft foliage in green¬ 
houses. Sometimes plants are literally covered 
with them in various stages of growth. A 
correspondent once sent me some leaves very 




Eijf*. 1 and 2, The snowy-fly ; Ian a underside; 
4, pupa; back of teat with snowy-fly. 

—|— denotes natural size. 


badly attacked, and said that his whole garden 
■was infested with them. Cabbages aro some¬ 
times so covered with these snowy-flies that 
when shaken the air seems as if tilled with 
diminutive snowflakes. Though these insects 
are so small, the continual drawing off of the 
juice of the leaves by so many mouths soon 
causes them to lose their colour and turn 
yellow, and so to be of little use to tho plant. 
They are difficult insects to get rid of. They 
may be destroyed in glasshouses by Tobacco- 
smoke vaporising, but Tobacco is not, I imagine, 
of much use, unless the vaporiser is placed under 
the infested plant, so that the vapour is sure to 
reach the undersides of the leaves, when it 
would be effectual ; spraying or syringing the 
plants with soft-soap and Tobacco-water ; Gis- 
hurst compound ; sort-soap, jjf lb., extract from 
V lb. Quassia-chips, 10 gallons of water ; soft- 
soap 1 pint, boiling water 2 quarts, paraffin-oil 
2 quarts, very thoroughly mixed and kept so, 
taking care that they reach the undersides of 
the leaves. Whatever means is employed should 
be repeated in the course of five or six days, as 
the eggs would probably not be killed by the 
first application. When a plant is found to be 
attacked all the infested leaves should be picked 
off and burnt, and if the plant has already been 
much injured it will in most cases be better to 
burp it, and all leaves which have fallen should 
be destroyed. These insects may be found at i 
all seasons of the year, and they probably breed ' 


in greenhouses as freely in the winter as at any 
other time. They are generally most abundant 
at the end of the summer. They lay their eggs 
in a ring, covered with a white, mealy powder, 
on the undorsides of the leaves. The young 
(Fig. 3) are hatched in the course of ten days, 
ana pierce the under skin of the leaves with 
their proboscis, and draw off the juice. In about 
another ten days’ time they become chrysalides 
(Fig. 4), from which the perfect insects emerge 
in a few days. Their rate of increase, therefore, 
is very rapid, and it has been calculated that 
from one pair in twelve generations two hundred 
thousand individuals may be produced. These 
snowy-flies have often been mistaken for small 
moths, and even Linnaeus described them as 
such. The perfect insects (Figs. 1 and 2, show¬ 
ing the insect with its wings expanded and also 
at rest) scarcely measure £th inch across tho 
wings. Tho head, body, and legs are pale 
yellow, the eyes reddish-brown ; the wings are 
very large in proportion to tho insect. The 
upper pair have only one nervure, which is 
forked near the end of the wings. The lower 
pair have only a single nervure in each wing, 
and are nearly as largo as the upper. Both are 
white, transparent, and covered with a white, 
mealy powder, which is easily rubbed off. Tho 
young or larv;e (Fig. 3) when full grown arc only 
l-2iJtn inch in length, are white, with two 
yellowish spots near the apex of their bodies, 
and are fringed with tine hairs. The head is 
provided with a pair of fine antenna 1 , and a 
short proboscis. The body is terminated by 
two fine hairs. The chrysalides (Fig. 4) are 
about the same size as tho larvjc. They aro 
white aud glassy, with a slight yellowish tinge 
in parts. The reddish eyes of the future insect 
are \isible through the outer skin. Round the 
edge of the chrysalis is a double row of curved 
transparent threads. G. S. S. 


Chrysalis for name ( W. n . A r .). -The 

chrysalis you enclosed is that of the death's- 
head-moth (Acherontia atropos), one of our 
largest insects. The caterpillar, which was 
hatched from an egg laid by a moth when full 
grown, was probably about 4 inches long, and as 
thick as one s linger, greenish-yellow in colour, 
with slanting bluish stripes on either side. 
They feed on the leaves of Potatoes, but are 
seldom, if ever, in sufficient numbers to do any 
real injury. 

Caterpillars for name (G. s. 1). C. ).— 

Your plants are attacked by the caterpillars of 
tho ghost-moth (Hepialus humuli). We aro 
afiaid there is nothing to be done to destroy 
them but turning them out of the ground. Any 
insecticide which could be made to reach and 
kill them would kill the plants. The moths 
may be caught in a butterfly-net during tho 
month of June. They have long, narrow, pale 
wings, measuring about 2^ inches from tip to 
tip when expanded. 

Root and stemeelworm (J. M. K.).— 

From some experiments that have been made, it 
appears that tnc only practical remedy for tho 
root eel worm (Hetiroaira radicola) is carbolic 
acid, about 2 lb. to every 15 cubic feet of earth, 
and this did not answer in every case. As to 
whether 10 per cent, of slaked lime, which I pre¬ 
sume is what is intended, would injure Toma¬ 
toes and Cucumbers, I am unable to say, but it 
seems a very strong dose. Clover and Oats, 
when attacked by Tylenchus devastatrix, can 
be cured by 4 parts sulphate of ammonia. 1 part 
sulphate of potash, 2 parts steamed boue.s, 
applied at the rate of U cwt per acre.—G. S. S. 

Pests in Asparagus (A*paragn*).—\\ T e 
imagine from your description that 3 *our As¬ 
paragus was attacked by the grubs of the 
Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris asparagi). When 
Asparagus is being cut a sharp look out should 
bo Kept for the beeLles, which will then be just 
making their appearance. Later on they may 
l^e shaken from the plants into an open umbrella. 
The grubs may sometimes be shaken off in the 
same manner, but they cling on to the foliage so 
tightly that cutting off the shoots on which they 
are is more efficacious. When cutting is over 
the “grass'’ may be sprayed or syringed with 
l lb. Eoft-soap, dissolved in 1 quart of hot water, 
to which add 1 oz. of London Purple or Paris 
Green, and twice the bulk of this latter of lime, 
dilute with 15 gallons of water; keep well 
mixed. Soft-soap and Quassia would be useful. 
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THE ASTILBES. 

These appear to be related to the Spiraeas of 
the Aruneus section, and, accordingly, many of 
them have been for a long time commonly grown 
under the name of Spineis, while botanists have 
given them the generic name of Hoteia. They 
should all, however, be classed under one genus 
—viz., Astilbe, since most of them have afforded 
indisputable proof of relationship by the readi¬ 
ness with which they intercross with one 
another. Moreover, in the first place, the name 
of Spiraea should hi entirely dissociated from 
these plants. The Spineas belong to the Rose 
family, whilst the Astilbes belong to the family 
of the Saxifragacea:. The follow i ig are the chief 
kinds— 

Astilbe rivularis. — A perennial plant, 
native of Nepaul and the temperate regions of 
the Himalayas from Cashmere to Bhotan. The 
flower-stems of this attain a height of nearly 
f> feet, bear a few alternate leaves, and terminate 
in a large pinicled cluster of numerous small 
yellowish-white flowers. This spec'es enjoys a 
half - shaded position in 
u cool, sandy soil, and 


which are of a glistening bronze colour (at least in 
the earlier stage of their growth), which chances 
to deep green as they become more fully 
developed. Lastly we have com pacta multi- 
flora, a variety which has recently made its 
appearance in commerce, and which will 
undoubtedly supersede the ordinary type, for 
all the uses of which it is better adapted. Its 
foliage is more compact and abundant, and its 
flower-clusters larger and more branching, pre¬ 
senting the appearance of white feathery tufts. 

Potting up hardy plants.— The advis¬ 
ability of growing a goodly collection of hardy 
plants in pots where gyiss accommodation is 
somewhat limited has been before advocated, 
and the exceptional merit of such things for such 
work is undoubted. They may be potted now 
at any time ; a compost that will suit most of 
them should consist of two parts light loam to 
one of leaf soil. They may be packed for the 
present tightly together in a cold-frame, the 
pots resting on a good bed of ashes, some Fern 
or material of a similar nature being worked in 


GARDENING NOTES. 

An insecticide. —I have been unable to grow 
spring Onions or Carrots hitherto, being too 
far from a railway to get gas-lime, which was 
found very effective by the friends near towns to 
whom I recommended it, and I think I mentioned 
this remedy some time ago. Farmers who tried 
this on Turnips were well satisfied. Recently 
I bought a cartload of very fine field Carrots 
for my horses. A selected one weighed 3 lb. 
I have found out that the grower uses nitrate on 
his land, and shall try the effect next season. 
My autumn-sown Onions are always free from 
the maggot. I stored some large, sound bulbs 
lately, and have two promising beds raised in 
August. The plants will be transplanted in 
March. They have had a top-dressing of soot 
and artificial manure, which from its odour 
seems to be a compound of bone-dust, dried fish- 
refuse, and hide scraps, reduced to powder. 
When available, blood and urine, mixed, are the 
best fertilisers for Onions ; but my kitchen 
garden is too near the house for using so 
offensive a liquid. 

Soapsuds in the gar¬ 


id ay be advantageously 

f lanted on water-margins, 
n frosty weather it should 
be protected by a mulching 
of dead leaves or other 
litter. 

Astilbe rubra is distin¬ 
guished from the preceding 
species by having five pink 
petals, forming a Btar- 
bhaped flower, and by the 
abundance of stout red 
hairs which bristle over 
the stems, the leaves, and 
the flower-clusters. It is 
also know'll by the name 
of Astilbe rivularis rubra. 
This species also should 
be protected from the dam- 
aging effects of severe 
frost. 

Astilbe decandra, an 
American species, was in¬ 
troduced into England in 
the year 1812. Like the 
preceding species, it re¬ 
sembles Spiraa Aruneus 
in habit. Its white flowers 
are produced in branching 
pinicles. 

Astjlbe chinensis w’as 
introduced a few years 
since from China, but does 
not appear to have in any 
degree come into general 
cultivation, as it is not 
mentioned in any of the 
horticultural catalogues. 
This plant seldom exceeds 
2 feet in height : its flower- 
clusters are white. 

Astilbe Thvnhkkui (see 
rut) was introduced from 



Astilbe Thuuberji in the garden. From a photograph by Miss Willinott, 
Great Warley, Essex. 


den. —The strong liquid 
from a w'ashhouse contains 
much soda, potash, grease, 
and animal matter; diluted 
with an equal quantity of 
water, I have always found 
it beneficial to the roots of 
herbaceous plaD ts or kitchen 
stuff during a drought. 
The cleaner product of the 
wash-basins in bedrooms I 
always use for garden 
foliage. Slugs, snails, and 
ear-wigs dislike it greatly, 
and with a little Tobacco- 
juice added it is useful to 
spray shoots infested with 
caterpillars or aphides, 
notably the Roses. 

Green Marrows. — I 
have again cut during the 
season a lot of heavy speci¬ 
mens, about 15 lb. each, 
for storing. I gi ve another 
good mode of cooking them: 
I cut slices 6 inches long 
by 4 feet broad and 2 inches 
thick ; these are put in a 
baking-tray, placed in the 
oven. While a joint is 
roasting, gravy and drip¬ 
ping are taken and poured 
over the sliced Marrow. 
Bread-crumbs, previously 
browmed, are scattered 
thickly over them on both 
sides and they are served 
up hot with tne meat in a 
vegetable dish. 

Celery. — I mentioned 
some time ago that I did 
not find this welcome win¬ 
ter esculent deteriorate 


Japan fifteen years since 
by Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons, of Chelsea. It is a 
handsome species w'ith very graceful foliage, the 
long-stalked leaflets of which are oval in form, and 
covered, as is the entire plant, with small silky 
hairs. The flower-clusters, composed of w'hite 
flowers, changing to pale pink, and elegantly 
disposed at intervals along the flowering 
branches, are branching and stand quite erect. 
Everybody is acquainted with 
A. japonica, more generally known as Hoteia 
japonica, and also as Spiraea japonica. The 
white flow'er panicles are erect and branching. 
For forcing this plant is very extensively 
grown, but it is also an open-air perennial of 
the first order, and thrives in heath-soil and in 
cool, moist soils generally, especially when the 
position is half shaded. The rhizomes are 
peifectly hardy, but the young shoots are often 
cut off by spring frosts. Several other varie¬ 
ties of A. j«ponica are in cultivation. The 
first, in the order of their raising, is foliis 
a ireo-reticulatri, the foliage of which is green, 
variegated with yellow on the veinings of all 
the leaflets, aud the flower clusters are more 
tifted and compact than those of the ordinary 
type. Then there is foliis purpureis, the leaves of 


between the j>ots to preserve them from frost. 
Such fine Carnations as U. Pike, Countess of 
Paris, and Mrs. Miller, some of the Campanulas, 
Tiarella cordifolia, the improved varieties of 
Lobelia fulgens, Montbretias, Gypsophila, and 
some of the Funkias and dwarf Starworts rank 
among the really good things for pot-work. 
They want careful attention as soon as they 
begin to move in the spring, and with the pots 
full of roots should receive weak manure-water 
twice a week to keep the foliage right and to 
develop flower-spikes properl}’. If Daffodils 
are wanted in pots they should receive attention 
at once if not already done, a good batch being 
very acceptable pending the opening of outdoor 
flowers. If wanted principally for cutting, the 
early-flowering sorts will be most serviceable, 
otherwise a selection of good varieties for suc- 
cessional display can be made. If any of the 
above things, other than the Daffodils, are likely 
to be required for another season, it is adv isable 
to set apart a small border for them and pro¬ 
pagate at the proper time. It is not always 
convenient to lift things for the purpose from 
the mixed borders.—E. B. 


when grown continuouslyin 
the same ground. Having 
experienced so much hard 
labour in the removal of big boulders at 
2 feet below the surface, I have stuck to my 
trenches, and in this, the third season, have as 
fine a crop of Sandringham and Large Solid as 
can be grown. Of course, I thoroughly empty 
these excavations early in the year, putting the 
usual layer of 2 feet of dry Oak-leaves on the 
bottom, then the rotted hot-bed stuff'over them, 
with a thin stratum of garden soil on top, and 
leave them for several weeks to subside ; besides 
which I have placed in high ridges alongside the 
trenches all the red sand for earthing —an 
important material to save rot or worms in the 
heads when covered. 

Beet. —The unusually warm summer has pro¬ 
duced so heavy a crop of various kinds that I 
have had to find a number of packing-cases and 
casks for storing my winter supply. The 
“ Turnip-rooted ; is best for small gardens, aud 
easier to pick than the Long Red, which is very 
large. I have to guard against those omnivorous 
rodents, the rats, which seem to enjoy its sweet¬ 
ness ; they lacerate the stock, causing it to 
ferment aud deoay. Frosts are equally 
damaging; hence, for a lorg time past, I 
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have packed my roots in layers of dry coal 
ashes, keeping the receptacles in a close shed, 
and thus suoceed in keeping a supply for my 
table far into the spring months. The beds 
were prepared for Cauliflowers in 1895 (as 
previously described). 

Cauliflowers and Cabbages. — About 
March, having previously marked oft' the 
ground, which I change annually, I make 
shallow, broad trenches, 6 inches deep. In these 
I spread a good layer of stuff from the dust 
closetB, then the garden soil is raked over the 
hollow’s, and the various plants when a foot 
high are placed there. My heads of Cauli¬ 
flower (cleaned from leaves) have weighed 5 lb. 
Broccoli of good size, and Cabbages very heavy. 
All healthy and vigorous. 

Salvia patens and Gladiolus.— From seeds 
sown in spring under glass I grew some strong 
flants of the ftrst-named. For bedding out, I 
iave just lifted several heavy clumps of Dahlia- 
like tubers ; these and the nearly ripe Gladioli 
bulbs have been stored in the same way as the 
Beet, which, from experience, I find the best 
mode of preservation. 

Moles. —I found amateur attempts at trap¬ 
ping these pests an unprofitable undertaking. I 
discovered a retired mole-catcher, who cleared 
my garden and vicinity for 3s. 6d. Thirteen 
of the invaders aod a weasel w'ere captured—I 
regret the death of the latter, as he is a better 
hunter of rats and mice than any cat, though he 
occasionally steals a wee chicken. The mole¬ 
skins, well cured, make a fine winter cap or warm 
waistcoat, and they also supply neat fur edgings 
for children’s clothes. 

Rats and bulbs.— 


taking the flow from your present flow and 
running the return into the lowest pipe. You 
may build the lean-to very cheaply, as the side | 
of its span will form tho back of the lean-to. ^ 
You may have a row of bricks laid without 
mortar for the wood sides of your house to rest 
upon, and then it will be a tenant’s fixture. You 
will find Tomatoes pay you as well as anything, 
if you can sell them among your neighbours, 
and then fill up with Chrysanthemums for 
winter. Lite sorts are worth ‘more under glass 
than early ones. We have grown most of the 
new sorts of Tomatoes, and have yet found 
nothing superior to Freedom. 

PERNS. 

SOME HARDY FERNS. 

A garden can scarcely be said to be well fur¬ 
nished unless it contains a few hardy Ferns, 
which fill up dark corners and similar places 
most effectively. Free use should also be made 
of some of the strong-growing kinds in shady 
borders, such as we see in the illustration. How 
very pretty large spreading plants of the common 
Male Fern look rising from amongst low-grow¬ 
ing shrubs or nestling amongst those of larger 
dimensions ! By the edge of water, too, what 
looks finer than a colony of Ferns, especially 
when associated with the common Flag Iris and 
other moisture-loving plants? The following 
are a few of the best of the many species of hardy 
Ferns now in cultivation : — 


fished specimens, almost 3 feet across and 
18 inches high. This variety affords a fine con¬ 
trast to the type. The one having fronds of 
the richest hue imaginable, the other being of 
the tenderest green. This Fern likes good food 
and plenty of it, not objecting to a little rotten 
manure in the soil, and in the case of established 
plants an annual top-dressing of the same. 
Treated generously, a small plant soon develops 
into a handsome specimen. 

Welsh Polypody (Polypodium vulgare cam- 
bricum).—No hardy Fern known to me can 
excel this in elegance of growth. The fronds 
are broader and paler in colour than the common 
kind, the pinna; being cut and notched in a 
charmingly irregular manner. They arch, too, 
very gracefully, spreading one over the other, 
forming dense tufts of tender green. There is 
one peculiarity about this Polypody worth 
mentioning : it is the latest of all the hardy 
Fenis to grow, strange to say, not starting into 
growth before other kinds have formed their 
fronds. It is only by late autumn that these 
are matured, and unless the weather should be 
very severe they last fresh and green all through 
the winter. It is quite barren. This Fern, like 
the type, will do well where many other Ferns 
would perish, and is a capital plant for dry 
banks, being quite happy in the full sun, doing 
best, however, where it gets plenty of light 
and the sun for an hour or two during the 
day. It must on no account be planted in 
! dense shade, or it loses its sturdy character 
I and looks weak and drawn. Grown in pots, 
j it would be excellent for cold greenhouse cor¬ 
ridors, etc., in winter. 

Prickly Shield 


I have twice seen 
these destructive ver¬ 
min killed by their 
depredations. They 
nibbled some South 
African bulbs in a 
bonier and I picked up 
several dead and others 
stupefied. They also 
came through the pipe 
ventilators of tne 
greenhouse and found 
their way to a lately- 
planted box of San- 
dersonia aurantiaca, 
but they died not far 
outside. These bulbs 
are as deadly as the 
allied Gloriosa super- 
bi, a property of the 
latter well-known i«* 
India. Since theabove 
mishap I have put 
wire-net guards to the 
apertures.—W. H. L., 
Cumberland. 


A r A border of hardy'Kerns. From a photograph by Mr. T. Bourne, Eastgate Lodge, Lincoln. 



Fern (Polystichum 
angulare proliferum). 
—A much - divided 
form of the common 
P. aDgulare, growing 
some 2 feet high. It is 
one of the prettiest of 
hardy Ferns, being 
very indifferent as to 
roil. Little bulblets 
form on the base of 
leaf - stalkp, and if 
taken off and inserted 
in sandy soil they 
make plants. 

Polystichum 
aculeatum. —A more 
robust plant than the 
preceding, and having 
a fine appearance when 
doing well. Likes 
plenty of moisture at 
tho roots and a cool 
atmosphere. Seems to 
require shade more 
than most kinds. 


Begonia Rajah.— This is one of the 
prettiest and certainly one of the most distinct 
among the many fine-leaved Begonias. It 
c.uni-s from the country about Singapore. It 
has a dwarf habit of growth and leaves liko thoso 
of the B. Rex varieties, but smaller. The 
c dour is novel and exquisite, tho main portion 
of the leaf being a deep bronzy-green, much the 
same shade as pervades the leaves of Regner’s 
Ivy at this time, and from this the venation 
stands out peculiarly prominent, the main veins 
being plainly delineated in a bright tone of 
yellowish-green. 

Constructing a lean-to greenhouse 

{XU Dexpemndum ).—We should not recommend 
\ou to go to the expense of making the pits in 
which the pipes are laid suitable for holding 
water. Tins is not easy to do, as the expansion 
ami contraction of the metal pipes disturbs the 
cement. Besides, we do not think it is necessary, 
even for Cucumbers, as a layer of manure over 
the pipes will help in affording root moisture, 
aod there is no difficulty in supplying atmos¬ 
pheric moisture. Telegraph Improved is no 
doubt u good Cucumber. We used to grow it 
largely, but for house culture we now grow 
Lockie t Ferfection, as it is more prolific and has 
a better constitution. There will be uc diffi¬ 
culty in bolting your new lean-to house from 
your present one. If the pipes rise a little 
from the point of connection to the highest 
point, and then gradually descend till they 
enter the lowest or return pipes, you will 
have to cut the pipes to make the connection 
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Crested Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas cris- 
tata).—This is one of the noblest of all the 
hardy kinds. The fronds, which are rich green 
' in colour, attain under good cultivation a length 
of nearly 3 feet. This is a well-known Fern, 
but it is not nearly so much grown as it might 
bo. Being quite as hardy and vigorous as the 
j typical form, it is capable of holding its own 
| when growing amongst rank herbage, and is 
I therefore suitable for the wild garden or water 
margins. 

| Tasselled Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix- 
! fuemina Fieldise).—A very pretty form of the 
I Lady Fern, having tasselled fronds thickly set 
together. It is tolerably vigorous, and attains 
considerable proportions in a cool, shady posi¬ 
tion, and in free soil having plenty of organic 
matter in it. A dry, parchiDg atmosphere 
causes the fronds to turn yellow. Of the many 
varieties of the Lady Fern this is one of the 
I very best. There is another variety called 
Frizellaj having the pinna' much contracted ; it 
n, in my opinion, more curious than beautiful, 
but has tho merit of being quite distinct. The 
red-stemined Lady Fern is a very ornamental 
kind ; it is rather wore robust than the typo, 
and the stems, being strongly tinged with led. 
have a distinct and ornamental appearance. 

Crested Hart's-tongue (Scolopendrium vul¬ 
gare crispuai)-—One of the very finest Ferns in 
1 cultivation, and where six kinds are grown this 
should form one of them. The fronds are regu¬ 
larly and beautifully crisped their whole length, 
are pale green, and numerously produced, form¬ 
ing bushes of foliage, in the case of well-estab- 


Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis).—This must 
be included in any list of good hardy Ferns ; it 
is the noblest and most ornamental of them all. 
If any of your readers want to see this Fern 
at its best, givo it good loam and leaf-mould, 
and thcro will be something worth looking at 
in tho course of a year or two, that is if 
strong plants are set out. Choose, if possible, 
a moist situation ; near a water margin is a 
good place. There are several tolerably dis¬ 
tinct varieties of the Royal Fern, of which 
interrupta and cinnamomea are about the best. 

Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris germanica) is 
quite hardy. Grown in light soil, it forms 
numerous rhizomes from which young plants 
spring, thus forming colonies in varying stages 
of development. J. 

Acanthopanax crinitum is a distinct 
and pretty Palm. It has graceful, divided, 
arching leaves like those of a Kentia, but more 
slender, the under surface of the leaflets being of 
a decided glaucous green, a tint not common in 
this class of plants. The leaf-stalks a re promi¬ 
nent also, as they are of a deep r'*d colour and 
have red spines, each quite ^ inch in length. 

Hibbertia dentata, a pretty lats-fljeer¬ 
ing greenhouse climbing plant, deserves to be 
more popular as a greenhouse or conservatory 
climber. It has large single yellow dowers, 
which in size and bhape resemble those of a wild 
Rose, and the rich setting of bronzy-green leaves 
contributes to the charming effect of the plaut 
when in bloom. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Berried trees and shrubs.— If there is 
any truth in the old saying that a hard winter 
invariably follows a profusion of berries, we are 
likely to have gome sharp weather in 1896, for 
nearly all berry-bearing trees and shrubs are 
laden with fruit. The common Holly does well 
with me and assumes the dimensions of a small 
forest tree, plenty of specimens being over 
50 feet high and well furnished. When trees of 
this description are well berried, they are, until 
the birds make a clearance of them, quite a 
prominent feature of the pleasure ground. The 
variegated and yellow-berried forms are also 
covered respectively with their light red and 
golden fruit. The profusion of berries is not 
confined to the Holly, all trees and shrubs being 
woll supplied, from the Mountain Ash and 
Cratiegus in variety to the Berberis, the common 
Brier of the hedgerow', and the Snowberries. 
Clumps of the last show quite a mass of the 
white fruit, and are just now a very pretty 
feature of the shrubbery. I notice also that 
several of the less known fruits employed occa¬ 
sionally in the pleasure grounds, as the Siberian 
Crab and the Apple and Pear-shaped Service, 
have been very heavily cropped.—T. 

Ligustrum Quihoui. It is a pity that 
this hardy la to-flowering Chinese 1'rivet is so 
seldom seen in gardens, especially as it does not 
flower until September and October, atid I have 
frequently seen it in bloom in the early part of 
November. It is a native of China, whence it | 
was introduced into British gardens about thirty 
years ago, and was named in compliment to Mr 
Quihou, of the Jardin d’Acclinmtation, Paris. 
It belongs to the deciduous section, is of loose, 
straggling habit, and grows to a height of from 
0 feet to 8 feet. The pure white flowers are borne 
in terminal panicles, and emit a very strong un 
pleasant odour. It thrives well inalmost any soil 
or situation, but prefers an open, sunny border. 
—Ajax. 

Retinospora ericoides.— This dwarf 
Japanese species is one of the most distinct and 
handsome of the smaller-growing Conifers. Its 
great beauty is seen at a season when most of 
the Conifer® have assumed a dull, heavy, and 
monotonous appearance. Whilst in a growing 
state the small, sharply-pointed leaves are pale 
green, but towards autumn assume a brownish- 
red, somew'hatsimilar toCryptomeriaelegans. It 
is very useful for winter bedding, and rarely 
grows more than 4 feet in height. ‘ Propagation 
is very simple. Cuttings of well-ripened wood 
of the current year’s growth root readily in cold- 
frames, inserted in a bed of loam and peat, with 
sufficient sand to keep the whole porous.— 
Ajax. 

The Cornish Elm. —Among the many and 
variable forms of the Elm there is probably none 
more deserving of the attention of the planter 
than this. It is a pretty tree, with a distinct 
pyramidal, erect haoit of growth, and conse¬ 
quently easily recoguised among other Elms, 
even in quite a young state. It is also a good 
town tree, and its upward habit of growth 
consequently fits it for street planting, for which 
purpose it is preferable to the wide-Rpreading 
Wveh Elm, that has to be lopped into ugliness 
to keep it within bounds, and last, but far from 
least, its wood is exceedingly tough, ami of high 
commercial value in consequence. Both those 
who plant for ornament and for timber might 
with advantage plant the Cornish Elm more 
freely. t 

European Boxthorn (Lycium euro¬ 
pium).—I saw this shrub for the first time afew 
years ago, and was much attracted by its beauti¬ 
ful bright berries (resembling Chillies), as well 
as the graceful way in w hich they grew’. I got 
a plant last year, which flow’ered and fruited this 
year, and is still bearing a quantity of berries. 
Though the flower is insignificant, I am sure 
anyone w'ho has not seen or grown it would be 
pleased with its berries. I have uever seen 
Lycium chinense, but I observe it described in 
the catalogue of P. Henderson and Co , of New 
York, as the Chinese Matrimony Vine, and as 


bright sunlight, and will take root in any soil— 
in fact, nature has given it all the essentials for 
wide popularity.” Can this desirable plant be 
had in this country ?—J. P. A. 

*** Lycium chinense, above alluded to, is 
very much in the way of Lycium europteum ; 
indeed, it is by most authorities regarded only 
as a variety, and as far as its ornamental 
qualities are concerned it is not superior to the 
common kind. The description quoted, though 
highly coloured, would also apply to our Lycium 
europamm. Lycium chinense may be got 
probably from our larger nurserymen. L. 
barbarum is grow*n, too, and is a handsome 
kind. It is called the Barbary Boxthorn or 
Duke of Argyll’s Tea-tree.— Ed. 


this plant is very distinct, with leaves like those 
of a narrow-leaved Iris arranged in a two-ranked 
manner upon a branched, woody stem. The 
flowers, of a lovely clear blue colour, are nume¬ 
rous, upon an erect branched raceme borne above 
the points of the pretty, Grassy leaves. 


LILIUM NEILGHERRENSE. 
Amongst the Lilies which flower in the autumn 
there is no finer plant than the massive Trumpet 1 
Lily of the Neilgherries; but it is rarely seen, 
although it worthily deserves a place in every con¬ 
servatory. It grows 4 feet in height, and produces 
pure white blooms 9 inches across, and the same 
in length, which emit towards evening a most 
delicate fragrance. This Lily can be retarded 
by growing it in a cool place until October, or 
even November (although with ordinary warmth 
it opens its floxvers in {September), thus supplying 
us with noble blossoms at a time when no other 



The berrios ripen in early autumn, and remain 
on the Vine late into the wdnter. It will grow 
md thrive in any situation, either shade c 


The Neilgherri Lily fLilium neilgherrense). 
Prom a photojrraph. 

white Lily is available ; another reason for its 
cultivation. 

Imported bulbs should be potted at once, 

§ lacing them separately in a 7*inch pot, well 
rained, on a little heap of peat (in a rough 
fibrous state), turfy loam, Oak-leaf mould, sand, 
and soot, and just covering them with the same. 
Unlike other Lilies, the bulbs do not start well in 
the open air, and should be kept in a eool vinery 
during the winter, being dormant until May, 
when they begin to throw up their tall stems. 

The upj»er third of their pot-room, which had 
been left vacant when they were potted, must 
now bo filled with the richest manurial soil (old 
hot-bed stuff, soot, and loam mixed), which w'ill 
give strength to the growing stem and deep 
colour to the leaves. Tho plants must be 
kept absolutely free from green-fly, which is apt 
to attack them. Plenty of water, sunshine 
and air will now' be needed, and, in fact, the 
bulbs must never become very dry while the 
stems have leaves on them, although it takes 
many weeks to ripen these after the flower lias 
faded. 

They are best left undisturbed in their pots 
for several years, flowering better the second or 
third year than during their first season, but 
the upper soil should be removed each spring, 
and a rich top dressing substituted for it. 
Lilium neilgherrense(here figured) was imported 
in February, 1S95, and not repotted the follow¬ 
ing soason. I. L. P- 

Witsenia corymbosa is an old plant 

not often seen in gardens. In habit of growth 


PROPAGATING TREE-CARNATION8. 

Those who desire to secure an abundant supply 
of Carnation blossoms during the autumn months 
cannot do better than attend to the propagation 
of these plants at once. It too often La opens 
that the early part of the year is usually re¬ 
commended for their propagation. This is very 
well if only medium sized plants are required, 
for which 5-inch or fl inch pots are quite large 
enough. But where it is the aim to obtain 
plants of the largest size, that require pots 
8 inches across, a start must be made in the 
autumn months. As a matter of fact, to secure 

S lants capable of yielding from two to three 
ozen blooms each, the plants must be twelve 
months old or thereabouts. Moreover the 
material obtainable in the autumn for propa 
gating is very different from that procurable in 
the first three months of the year. In the former 
the cuttings have more or less boen made in the 
summer and in the open air, while with the 
latter the cuttings have grown for the most mil 
(luring the worst season of the year. It is 
obvious that the latter are not the most 
satisfactory cuttings, and without a good 
cutting to begin w’ith it is impossible in 
future to build up a good plant. Again, 
during the w'iuter months, heat, more 
or less, is indispensable to the plants 
flowering properly, and this will by uo 
means prove of benefit to tho young 
shoots. Under all the circumstances 
there is much in favour of autumn 
cuttings, and where these can be obtained, 
a few' at least should be tried for com¬ 
parison with later propagated stock. 
The latter, of course, will always be 
helpful for bringing up a succession of 
their flowers, and it is scarcely possible, 
even w'ith the best types of Tree-Carna¬ 
tions, to have too many of their flow'ers 
during the winter months. For autumn 
I prefer moderately firm cuttings, not 
too old or wiry. If possiblo secure the 
cuttings with a heel attached, as these 
root with greater certainty provided tho 
heel is intact. Where the latter is broken, 
the cutting must be made to a joint. 
Very sandy soil in well-drained pots 
should be employed, making tho soil 
rather firm. If the sand is quite dry, 
scatter a little on the surface of the soil, 
that it may follow the dibble into the 
hole and be in contact with the base 
of the cutting. Where the sand is quite moist, 
I prefer to use it mixed in the soil only. 
On the turf ace it dries so much more quickly 
than the soil below', and in this way is mislead¬ 
ing, frequently causing water to be given when 
the soil in which the cuttings are is quite wet. 
Carnations often root well enough in pure sand, 

1 also Cocoa-nut-fibre, but in both these they are 
apt to lose all their roots in potting them ofV, 
otherwise it could he recommended. A close 
frame having a temperature of 60 dogs, to 
05 (legs, will be suitable for striking cuttings. Iii 
such a frame a thorough soaking of water must 
be given at tho start, and afterwards with care. 

| When the cuttings are rooted, no time should 
1® lost in potting them off. On no account 
should they remain in the cutting-pots till a mass 
of roots is formed, as the major portion will 
have to be sacrificed to the potting-bench. When 
potted, keep tho plants as cool as possible, and 
water sparingly all the winter. Under this 
treatment the young plants will be perfectly 
safe. H. 
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Tillandsia latifolia is a brilliant and 
beautiful species, deserving more attention. 
The leaves are long and droop like those of 
Yucca flaccida. They are deep green, spotted 
all over their upper surface with a ipetly 
whiteness. The flow ers, borne in a long erect 
spike, which rises well up among the leave*, 

; are of a bright vermilion-red hue, a colour 
welcome at one of the dullest periods of the 
year. 
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C. raocrocarpus, purple-lilac ; the hardy C. pul- 
chellus, yellow ; C. splendens, pale-lilao ; and 
C. venustus are all very beautiful. 

C. venustus is one of the finest of the family. 
Its flowers vary greatly in colour, according to 
the variety, a lovely form being shown in the 
accompanying illustration—namely, pictus. Its 
large flowers are pure white, with an eye-like 
reddish-brown blotch on each segment, the base 
of which is dotted with rose. It is a strong 
grower, and one of the most desirable kinds for 
an amateur to get. We advise those who 
have not yet grown Calochorti to take up this 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


of Colchester, the well-k 
grower, plants is November. 


iwn Calochorti- 
w . „ The Boil is made 

porous by the free use of grit, and a covering 
-I la given, which throws off an excess of 

Early in spring, 


THE MARIPOSA LILIES (CALOCHORTI). 

This is a lovely family of bulbous plants from 
North America, the flowers borne on graceful 
stems, aud varying greatly in colour. We get 
amongst the Calochorti colours of great delicacy 
and beauty, and except for the Mexican species 
thev are hardy. The Cyclobothras are also now 
included amongst the Calochorti. 

C. albus is a very charming kind, better 
known, perhaps, as Cyclobothra alba. The 


of Reeds is 

moisture so fatal to the bulbs. „_ t 

when growth is progressing, this covering is 
removed. 

growth, but not after flowering, as then one must 


Give plenty of water when in 


aim at getting the bulbs thoroughly ripened. 
There are two ways of doing this—by placing 
lights over the beds, or taking up the bulbs 
and replanting in November. 


TREATMENT OF LAWNS. 

A really good and well-levelled lawn or Grass 
plot, to use an old English name, is what is 
wanted near every country house as well as in 
more public places. Such a flat and even lawn 
may be used for such games as cricket, croquet, 
and tennis. In all cases evenness of texture and 
short-shorn Grass are essential. A well-made 
and neatly-kept Grass plot is a constant source 
of pleasure in many ways, and during hot 
summer weather it becomes, as someone once 
termed it, “a mental salad ”—so grateful is its 
velvety texture and cool hue to eyes full of heat 
and bright colour. When Grass is mown and 
carried away for years and no return made, 
even the best of lawns deteriorate ; and so it 
naturally follows that some return in the shape 
of manurial top-dressings at least once every 
year must be given to the soil in which the Grass 
is expected to flourish. If this top encourage¬ 
ment is not afforded the Grass becomes thin and 
weak, and ill weeds, such as Daisies, Plantain, 
Dandelion, or in damp and shaded places even 
Docks, Groundsel, and Nettles will usurp the 
vacant spaces. Constant mowing is efficient, 
because Glass bears cutting far better than do 
the weeds, and the same iR in a measure true of 
periodical rolling after showers, but the royal 
road to fresh, green, and clean lawns is due in 
a great measure to the well-directed application 
of manure to the Grass. In a word, good feed¬ 
ing and quickly repeated mowings and rolling 
are at the bottom of good keeping so far as 
lawns are concerned. 

From February to April is the best time for 
the application of top-dressings, but they may 
l>e applied at all seasons if linely sifted materials 
be used on the approach of rain. The following 
mixture gives the best results on a light and dry 
limestone soil : Finely sifted or screen* d earth, 
5 parts ; sulphate of ammonia, 1 part ; kainit or 
wood-ashes, 1 part; bones reduced by acid, 
2 parts ; soot and fine coal-ashes, 1 part. Sup¬ 
posing each part to equal 1 cwt., we get here 
10 cwt. of a mixture that forms a good, active, 
and lasting manure for 5 acres of lawn. In 
some cases I used nitrate of soda instead of the 
sulphato, as it is cheaper, but found that it did 
not act on the soil so efficiently as did tho best 
sulphate from the gasworks at about 12s. per 
cwt., the nitrate costing about 9s. per cwt. I 
have tried farmyard-manure, cow-manure, bone- 
meal, basic slag, fish and soot-manure, but none 
of them alone in any wav equals the permanent 
effects of the mixture 1 have given. Another 
excellent and lasting mixture is made by 
mixing thoroughly in a dry place 2 cwt. 
of bone superphosphate and 1 cwt. of kainit 
along with 5 parts of sifted earth. This 
should be applied in spiing, say about March, 
and in April or May it can be followed by 
sowing nitrate of soda at tho rate of 1 cwt. to 
the acre. Bear in mind that two top-dressings 
of 1 cwt. to the acre at an interval of a month 
or six weeks apart are far more advantageous 
than one dressing of 2 cwt. to the acre. I have 
used both the manurial mixtures in above pro¬ 
portions to flower-beds and shrub-borders with 
the best results, and they have been specially 
serviceable used rather more freely in renovating 
the Grass where it ia apt to become thin and 
sparse immediately beneath or near spreading 
trees. 

Wherever artificial or chemical manures are 
not readily obtainable, an excellent homo-mado 
mixture may bo made up of old Mushroom-house 
or hot-bed manure, soot, wood-ashes, or other 
burnt refuse, or even dust like coal-slack and 
coal-ashes may be added with advantage to 
damp and Mossy lawns. All should be well 
turned over and mixed together, and finally 
wfcep dry run through a J-mcb screen or sieve 
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One of the Mariposa Lilies (Calochortus venustus pictus). 


flowers are of a whitish colour, but purple or a 
shade of it at the base. This comes from Cali¬ 
fornia, and will succeed well in an open border 
where the soil is fairly light. 

^ C. Benthami is a very distinct kind from 
California. It is dwarf in growth, Reldom 
attaining more than 8 inches in neight, and the 
flowers are deep citron-yellow in colour, being 
covered with yellow hairs too. It ia in beauty 
during summer. 

C. OERULEUs is also dwarf in growth, the 
flowers large and bright lilac in colour. It is a 
pleasing kind, and comes from California. 

C. ELEGAN8, whitish flowers ; C. Gunnisoni, 
lilac; C. Kennedy!, brilliant scarlet; C. lila- 
ciuus, delicate lilac; C. luteus, orange; 


gems of the family, whilst, as a rule, 
the growth is exceptionally strong. C. v. 
citrinus, lemon-yellow; C. v. roseus, C. v. 
purpurascens, C. v. Vesta, and C. v. 
Vesta albus are all worth careful treat 
inent, giving a wealth of exotic-like bloom for 
many weeks. The Mariposa Lilies possess a 
distinct charm. We have nothing like them, 
and there are no mysteries in their culture. 
They may be grown in open beds, which 
should be raised above the level and be 
thoroughly well drained. Damp is far more 
injurious than frost, as one can judge from 
the dry, sunny climeB in which the Calochorti 
naturally grow. The time that Mr. Wallace, 


lilac; C. luteus, 
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and applied at the rate of 10 tons or 12 tons to 
the acre. Above everything do not starve the 
Grass, and if possible during summer it should 
be mown and rolled every five days. F. 


Hardy perennials, alpines, etc., for 
cutting and border (G. J. Padbury).— 
You can use most of the subjects mentioned in 
your query in your long border ; for Asclepias 
incarnata it would, however, be probably rather 
dry, as this plant does beet in damp situations. 
Asperula odorata is very charming when 
naturalised at tho verge of the wild garden, but 
is, as you doubtless know, quite a low-growing 
plant. Of Campanulas you should grow, as 
well as the double variety of C. porsicifolia, the 
large single white form lately introduced, also 
clumps of C. grandis and 0. latifolia, as well as 
the biennial C. pyramidalis. Chrysanthemum 
maximum is a useful plant, but should be sup¬ 
plemented by Pyrothrum uliginosum, which 
bears more graceful dowers. Coreopsis grandi- 
flora is a very bright perennial, but seed of this 
should be sown each year, as old plants often 
dower themselves to death. Francoa ramoea is 
not hardy in all districts, but might do with 
you. Another Lychnis you could grow is L. 
ehalcedonica (vivid scarlet). Tho herbaceous 
Lupines might be added to L. arboreus, and 
(Enothera marginata to tho Evening Primroses 
already in your list. Rudbeckia Newmani should 
be grown as well as K. spociosaandSpini-aAruncus 
should have a place. Trillium grandiflorum does 
best in peat, and an even finer variety is T. sessile 
californicum. Tussilago fragrans is very grasp¬ 
ing, and will have to be kept rigidly within 
bounds. Other plants you might uso with 
advantage are Thalictrum aquilegifolium, Galega 
officinalis alba, Dicentra spectabilis, Dorouicum 
plantagineura Harpur - Crewo, IS tar worts in 
variety, Hollyhocks, Bocconia cordata, Acan¬ 
thus, Funkia Sieboldi, and Delphiniums, while 

£ roups of the hardy Lilies, such as L. candidum, 
i. croceum, L. excelsum, L. Martagon album, 
L chalcedonicum, L. tigrinum splendens, and 
L. t. Fortunei should be planted. A fine show 
is also made by the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia 
oandicans), white, and the scarlet Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis. Montbretias and Alstrcemerias, 
both delightful plants, should also find a place 
in your border, and the beautiful hybrid Aqui- 
legias should be raised from seed. Plant the 
larger subjects in the middle of the border in 
clumps, say 3 feet apart, and the dwarfer 
towards the front. You can easily fill up the 
vacant spaces during the first year with the 
betterannuals, having Sweet Peas, Helianthuses, 
Dahlias, and such-like between the taller-grow¬ 
ing perennials. A good dressing of manure 
should be given tho border prior to planting it, 
but no manure should come in contact with the 
bulbs. 


Trailing plants. —Sundry places iii many 
pleasure grounds in the way of bits of steep 
bank, old stumps, bits of ruined walls, etc., that 
were formerly overrun with weeds, or at best 
covered with Ivy, are now often planted with 
dowering subjects that help to brighten up sites 
which would otherwise be quite given over to 
the prevailing greenery. Among suitable plants 
(to take only common things) are Clematis mon- 
tana and C. Flam mu la, tho double pink and 
white Brambles, Lonicera brachypoda and 
L. aureo-reticulata, Coanothu:.; anurous, a much 
stronger grower thau the newer kiuda, and 
therefore more suitable for rough places, with 
such Roses as Aimce Vibert, Blairi, and Turner's 
Crimson Rambler. The first and last-named 
would have a beautiful effect so planted that 
their branches and flowers would intermingle. 
Several correspondents have referred lately to 
the very fine snow made this season by Tropajo- 
lum tuberosum and T. speciosura, and, given 
suitable situations, they make very beautiful 
trailers.—T. 


Climbers.—Flowering plants should a9 a 
rule be selected for climbers, tho proportion of 
these with anything evergreen with insignificant 
flower? or a very short-lived season being at 
least in the ratio of two to one. A good half- 
dozen would be Ceanothus Gloire do Versailles, 
Chi monin thus fragrans, Escailonia Philippiana 
apd E. san^uinea, the white and rose-coloured 
Pyrus and Spiraeaprunifolia’ fl.-pi., with perhaps 
Bcrb^ridopsis coratlina and Aloysia- eitriodora. 
The t wo last-named wil l req uire a littleprotec- 
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tion in sharp winters. In the case of old- 
established climbers that happen to be over¬ 
hanging walls, they may receive a little 
attention as soon as the loaves have fallen in 
the way of the removal of any superfluous 
shoots, and tying in others that will be needed 
later on to replace any that may require 
removal. Anyone new to the work will require 
a caution not to remove anything in the way of 
flowering wood, or at least ouly what may be 
absolutely necessary.—R. 


A BEAUTIFUL IRIS (I. LORTETI). 

The annexed illustration represents one of the 
most beautiful of the Iris family—in other words, 
one of the loveliest of hardy flowers and one sur¬ 
passed by few plants, hardy or tender. The 
colouring of Iris Lorteti seems somewhat vari¬ 
able. In the variety figured the large standard 
petals are almost white, closely veined with 
very delicate pale lilac ; the falls creamy, dotted 



One of the Cushion Irises (I. Lorteti). 


with reddish chocolate, becoming denser as they 
approach the stigmas, which, on separating the 
standards, are seen to lie deep readish-brown. 
It belongs to the Cushion Irises (of which 
I. Susiaua is the best known representative), 
and blossomed with me on a sunny bank, well 
elevated. This charming plant is now fairly 
cheap, and should be in tho hands of all lovers 
of choice things. P. 


Statice latifolia.— Among late summer 
and early autumn-flowering perennials this 
broad-leaved Statice is too rarely seen. It 
is perhaps the boldest and showiest of the hardy 
kinds, and as such deserves a , place in every 
garden where hardy plants are grown. Its 
requirements are simple, since, given a good 
deep loamy soil and moderately rich, it attains 
to perfection. If only one kind were selected, 
whether for rock garden or border, I would 
choose thig 9 ue. Once well planted, it should 
not.be disturbed for several years. If planted 
in the rock garden, a deep figure, filled with 
.lOamy soil to nearly, or quite, 2 feet should be 


selected, and in such a way that the moisture 
may be retained for the benefit of the plant. In 
such a position, and where its large, broad 
shining leaves may overlap some projecting 
rock, it will display itself to advantage, and the 
broad, dense, cushion-like heads of lavender- 
coloured blossom will be quite a feature. The 
plant may be increased by seeds, although these 
are often of slow growth. By far the best mode 
of increase is by root-propagation in January. 
By lifting a plant in the border several large 
roots may be detached. Cut these into lengths 
of an inch or more and insert in sandy soil 
around the inside of 5-inch pots. By placing in 
a greenhouse temperature and keeping dark 
meanwhile, young leaves will appear in a month 
or six weeks, when more light may be gradually 
given. When largo enough, pot them singly, 
and eventually plant in permanent places in the 
garden.—H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum suckers (H. J. 

Williams). —The suckers to which you allude 
are certainly worth keeping through the winter 
and growing on afterwards. If it is your inten¬ 
tion to cultivate these rooted suckers for pro¬ 
ducing plants of a decorative kind, they should 
turn out ultimately some of the best for the 
purpose. If intended to produce exhibition 
blooms, we would lje disposed to take cuttings 
from the suckers, in preference to growing them 
as advised for decorative plants. Exhibition 
plants grown from suckers are ofteu premature 
in their bud production, and becauso of this 
tendency, it is advisable to take cuttings 
instead. 

Chrysanthemum Zawadski.— At first 
sight this plant in its flowering bears some 
resemblance to a blush-white single Pyrethrum, 
but a glance at the foliage carries one away to 
some of the larger kinds of mossy Saxifrages. 
In this rather strange combination of foliage and 
flowers the above plant is not without interest. 
In the deep soil of the border the plant assumes 
greater vigour, and makes a good dwarf front 
row plant, being neat and compact.—E. 

Selection of varieties.— “ Lena" does 
not state whether twenty-four varieties are 
desired, or twenty-four plants in all. The first 
interpretation is the one I have accepted, and 
think the following sorts should meet the case, 
all under 4 feet. Six early sorts: Harvest Horae, 
crimson and gold ; M. Dupuis, old-gold ; Mmc. 
Eulalie Morel, cerise and gold ; Mine. Mario 
Masse, lilac-mauve ; Mons. Gustave Grunerwald, 
pink, passing to white ; Mrs. Cullingford (Pom¬ 
pon), white. Six semi - early sorts: Mme. 
Cointesse Foucher de Cariel, orange-yellow; 
Ryecroft Glory, bronzy-yellow ; Samuel Barlow, 
salmon-pink : Gladys Roult, white : Ambroise 
Thomas, reddish-bronze ; and Roi des Prdcoces, 
rich crimson. Six November sorts : Source d'Or, 
orange-red; Mr. Chas. E. Shea, light yellow ; 
Mile. Lacroix, white ; W. H. Lincoln, golden- 
yellow ; Emily Silsbury, white ; and John 
Shrimpton. Six December sorts: L. Canning, 
white ; Jeanette Shehau, yellow ; Golden Gem, 
bronze-crimson ; Princess Blanche, cream-white; 
Snowdrop (Pompon), white; Primrose League 
(Pompon), yellow. 

Chrysanthemum uliginosum. --During the 
early autumn months this hardy border plant is very con¬ 
spicuous by reason of its height, freedom in bloom, and 
charming Marguerite-like flowers. Being a stroug grower, 
it is admirably adapted for planting in the back row of 
wide borders. The flowers last a long time when cut.— 
Ajax. 


Spot on Carnations (E. S. J., Ports - 

mouth ).—What is termed spot on Carnations is 
only seen in damp places. It is rather curious 
that one man will never have it on his plauts, 
but in another case they will be very bad with 
it. It does not spread in a dry, airy green¬ 
house, and the plants grow out of it. Merely 
dip the plants in soft-soapy water in which 
6ulphur has been stirred ; but then “ spot :5 would 
not stop unless the plants are put in a dry atmos¬ 
phere. Put your plants in a dry, airy house 
after cutting all the diseased portions off. 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Heal, the *ife 
of Mr. John Heal, who is well known as one o( Messrs, g. 
Veitoh and tons’ princip4 growers and raisers <J **aw 
plants. Friends both at nozx and abroad wifi, we -re suw, 
sympathise with Mr. Heal in his great bereavement. 
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DAMSONS. 

Thk Damson is so well known that I have no 
need to point out its good qualities, but I think 
amateurs might plant it more with profit. I 
well remember when a boy in the western part 
of the couutry our favourite fruit was the 
Damson, partly on account of its ready sale. 
We grew our trees in hedgerows as dwarf 
standards, and they usually cropped well ; in¬ 
deed, so well that many small holders of land 
often looked to the Damson as the first to pay 
the rent, and in some seasons there was a fair 
margin afterwards. As my readers are well 
aware, Damsons are used for other purposes than 
as jam or for cooking. Tho Old English Damson, 
which is illustrated, is made large use of for 
dyeing. I think few fruits aqe equal to the 


spite of food and pruning they do not pay, 
whereas in the counties named, without any 
cultivation at ail, they bear enormous crops of 
excellent quality. In many of the outlying 
districts there is no attempt at budding or 
grafting. The growers propagate in the old- 
fashioned way by root division, and get very 
heavy crops. The Old English Damson differs 
from the newer kinds; it is more oval, of a dense 
black when ripe, covered with a heavy grey 
bloom. It has small leaves and short, sturdy 
wood ; indeed, the growth is distinct from others, 
being shorter in the joints and the wood brittle. 
I have heard it remarked that the Damson 
does not fruit until of a fair size; such is not 
the case in its fa\ourite haunts. I have seen 
weakly trees laden ; on the other hand, they 
often fruit well in good, sound, even heavy loam. 
I find them most barren in poor, thin soils. 
For preserving, quality is important, and I 



Fi u Hi ng-b ranch of the ell Kiylish Diimon. 


Dinuoti for cooking, and as a ' Omjtute. for winter 
it is really excellent, its value as a preserve 
being well known. In old books it will be found 
amongst the Plums, and of course to that family 
it l>elongs, but in many respects it is superior, 
tho Plum lacking tho rich colour and delicious 
flavour of the Damson. As regards 

Varieties, they are not numerous, and so far 
as my experience goes, none of tho newer kinds 
are equal iu quality to the old kind ; they are 
superior in size, but size is of little consequence 
if flavour is deficient. I have not found the new 
Prune or Plum section anything like so good in 
quality as the older kinds. The old English 
Damson has many names. For instance, in 
Worcestershire it is tho Michaelmas Damson, 
and in Cheshire named after the county, in 
Shropshire also. In all tho counties mentioned, 
tho Damson thrives admirably, especially if 
the subsoil is limestone and the roots well- 
drained. On a poor gravel soil the trees grow 
freely enough, but do not fruit much, and in 


would strongly advise amateurs to grow the 
one illustrated for this purpose, and avoid 
tho Prune section in any soils where there is 
an absence of lime or food to build up a 
sturdy growth. On the other hand, I do 
not condemn the newer kinds as dessert 
fruits. Rivers'Early Damson is a grand fruit 
for dessert, larger than the old type, and ripe 
early, in August. This is a seedling from a 
French Plum, fcjt. Etienne. The Cluster or 
Crittenden is a splendid fruit ; it resembles the 
old English Damson, and doubt less is a selection. 
It is much grown in Kent, but is not so general a 
favourite as the one I have described iff the 
western parts of the country. Another fine 
large Damsou is The King, also known as 
Bradley’s King ; the fruit is very sweet. There 
are several others. The Bullace is closely 
related to the Damson and in many gardens will 
thrive where tho Damson fails. Iu some parts 
the trees grow wild. We value the fruit for the 
excellent preserve it makes. To be successful 
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it is well to plant early, purchase fair-sized 
trees, and not grow in close, warm places. Give 
the trees an open position ; they then keep clear 
of white and green-fly, often termed blight by 
amateurs._C. W. 


PLANTING PEACHES, NECTARINES, 
AND APRICOTS. 

This being the most important month to the 
fruit-grower as regards hardy fruit selecting, 
planting, and filling up spaces occupied by old, 
worn-out trees or useless varieties, no time 
should be lost in making an early start, so that 
good material may be secured and the trees 
placed in their growing quarters as early in the 
season as possible. Peaches and Nectarines are 
the first that require attention, as few fruits 
give a better return if given ample attention 
and grown on a favourable aspect. Peaches in 
the mast favoured parts of the country do well 
on a west or south-west aspect, while in others 
a wall full south is necessary. Here I get the 
best fruits from a south-west wall, and by having 
trees on a west aspect in such years as we have 
had rocently, the season is prolonged—an im¬ 
portant point where a long supply is desired. I 
| will name a dozen varieties suitable for early, 
midBeason. and late fruiting. AW//: Alexan- 
I der, Amsden dune, Hale's Early, and Condor. 

| Mi'lse.non Dymond, Grosse Mignonne, Royal 
( ieorge (on warm walls). Noblesse, and Crimson 
I (.alandc. Lat> Ban ington, Princess of Wales, 

1 and Walburton Admirable. This is a select list, 
but it is reliable. 1 admit Royal George 
mildews badly at times in wet seasons, but it is 
too good to omit. The following Nectarines 
are reliable: Rivers’ Early, Advance, Lord 
Napier, Humboldt, and Pine-apple. Newton is 
also good for late dishes. 

Apricots require similar attention to Peaches 
and Nectarines ; indeed, I think more so, as J 
find by early planting before the leaves fall 
better results are secured. Of course, it is im¬ 
possible to get trees in full leaf from the 
nurseries. Of late years the trees when sent are 
none too large, but to a certain extent this is not 
the grower's fault, as the young growths are 
bo often cut down by May frosts. As moL-t 
growers of these trees know, the Apricot suffers 
much from drought during the growing season, 
and this points to tho necessity of early planting, 
these trees being the first to start in the spring. 
As regards soil and position, much the same 
remarks apply as to Peaches, but though tho 
trees will in a sense stand flooding weekly 
during growth, they require efficient drainage, 
and in heavy clay soil should have a liberal 
addition of lighter material with ample drain¬ 
age, or, what is better in gardens wheic 
Apricots fail, a raised border. To plant when 
in leaf I have found it advantageous to purchase 
one season and grow on a low wall or even be¬ 
tween larger trees, replanting in the permanent 
quaiters the next. In this way the trees can l>e 
lifted early and will do grandly the next season. 
As regards quality, Moorpark must have the 
leading position, but of late 1 have not planted 
it, as it cankers so badly. Hemskirk is more 
reliable and very little inferior in flavour. I 
find such kinds as Powell’s Late and Frogmore 
Early very good in every way ; indeed, I think 
suchkindsas Powell's and targe Early should 
be given a trial. Oullin's Early Peach—a very 
early kind, not large, but good, and very free 
and"hardy, not much given to canker—may be 
added to the list. G. 


Cellini Apple-tree in North Wales. 

The “ Cellini ’* Apple-tree figured in Gardenim. 
of last week is an espalier ; it is 12 feet long 
by a little over feet high. The number of 
Apples on it is .‘175, which I suppose is a 
wonderful crop for such a small tree. The 
photograph hardly does justice to tho crop, as, 
of course, it only shows one bide of the tree. 
I have other trees with very heavy crops, espet i- 
ally Cox s Orange Pippin and King of the 
Pippin-. I do not think my gardener has any 
special treatment, except careful pruning and 
heavy manuring.— Tuos. J. Grierson, l J hs 
Morfa, Holywell. 

Air-roots on Apple-trees.— The follow¬ 
ing may be of interest to your readers. As 1 
was pruning my fruit-trees last February I found 
on one Apple-tree small roots amongst the 
branches. I cut a lot of the branches out just 
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below the small roots. The branches were about 
4 feet high when cut and well furnished with 
shoots. I planted them under a north wall and 
everyone of them grew. One of them produced 
three Apples. They have now made splendid 
roots and ready for removing. I intend taking 
off a lot more this year and try them again. Is 
it not unusual to get fruit-trees to grow like this? 
I never heard tell of it before. 


mids, giving larger fruits and in quantity. For 
tall trees, standards, and in light gravel or 
chalk soils the l’ear-stock is selected. It is well 
when getting new varieties or forming new fruit 
plantations to consider the soil and the stock 
the trees are on.—G. 


_ Veronica Purple Queen.— This fine 

re. I should like i variety has been flowering freely with me 
very much tojiear your opinion of this.—E. L., | throughout the autumn. The plants were from 

cuttings struck early in April. It is a plant 
which requires very little skill to grow it suc¬ 
cessfully. The earlier in the year the cuttings 
can be put in, the better. The young plants 
should be potted off singly as soon as they are 


Co.'Cork. [Trees often throw out air-roots in a 
moist or low position; they root readily ij de¬ 
tached — Ed. ] 

Starting a fruit garden.— How could I 
obtain information on the work and methods 
necessary for starting a fruit garden of choice 
kinds in a Held (light soil, drainage probably 
not necessary), walls, fences, paths, outhouses, 
glass, implements, etc., with idea of prices 
and quantities ?—C. H. C. 

* # * Being light soil, drainage is not required. 
We do not know the depth of soil, and this 
h important. Your first work will be to 
determine if you have walls for fruit, if so, it 
will cost more. For house and building we 
advise you to get several estimates from good 
firms. You will find this preferable to doing 
the work yourself. For the walk foundations 
use refuse from buildings, and as regards price 
of gravel, so much 


well rooted. They require stopping about three 
times, and will then make fine bushy plants for 
5-inch pots. After the final shift, the pots may 
be pluugod in the open ground, or if planted out 
they will make good plants to take up and pot 
in the autumn, but they do not flower so freely 
as when grown in pots, especially if planted in 
rich soil.—H. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. 

Oca illustration shows a very fine double- 
flowered Begonia, typical of the splendid kinds 



depends upon cartage. 

Again, as to fruits to 
plant, do you intend 
to sell same ? If so, 
you only want a few 
varieties, those most 
saleable. For own use 
you may have a wider 
choice. This we could 
a lvise when we know 
the use required, also 
if you want all kinds 
of fruit, bush and 
otherwise. In your 
case we feel sure you 
would do well to get 
the advice of an ex¬ 
pert as to formation 
of garden, house, and 
details—not a builder, 
but some person who 
makes this kind of 
work pay—i.e., who 
grows for profit. 

Planting 
Plums. — These do 
well in the open as 
bush trees and stand¬ 
ards. Much may bo 
gained by early plant¬ 
ing if the soil is light 
or on a gravel subsoil. 

There is a wealth of 
what may be termed 
midseason Plums, and 
an east wall devoted 

to later varieties will well repay for space we get now in large collections. The flowers 
occupied. Even large old trees pay for a shift are lumpy, porliap3, but their colouring is varied 
if not fruiting satisfactorily. Such kinds as Coe's and beautiful from pure white, through delicate 
Golden Drop, which hangs well into October, salmon shades, to deep crimson. The Tuberous 
Belle de Septembre, and Monarch are well worth Begonia is very easily grown, and such a fine 
including in the list of wall Plums for late form as that illustrated is got from seed sown 
supplies, and the well-known Jefferson, one of in gentle heat in late January or early February, 
the finest Plums grown, is valuable for mid- and the seedlings potted on. 

season fruits. Oullin’s Golden Gage, McLaugh- - 

lin’a Ga^e, Transparent Gage, Kirke’s, Reiue 

are all good, whilst for early supplies, Early seem to be so weifk^wn as R^eserves. 

Prolific, Czar, and Early Orleans are good 


Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 1'rom a photograph by Mr. H. E. Norris, 
Wood Norton Hall, East Harling, Norfolk. 


. , T ^ Statice floribunda— This is one of the 

Claude de Bavav, and Late Transparent Gage finest of the greenhouse varieties, but it does not 
are all good, whilst for early supplies, Early se em to be so well known as it deserves. Grow 
Prolific, Czar, and Early Orleans arc good i„ g side by side with S. profusa and S. Butcheri, 
croppers. For cooking, V ictona is the best all- it is cer uinly the best of the three. The leaves, 
round variety. Pond s Seedling, with Prince , w hich are ovate, have a crimson shading, 
Eoglebert and \\ yedale for late use may also I wllich is 1110re decided in the stalks and ribs, 
be added.—T. 1 - • ' . • •• 


It is dwarf in habit and, as its name implies, 


Stocks for fruit-trees. — I am aware very free-flowering. The Statices, like a good 
the question of stock on which the trees are many other fiue greenhouse plants, are some- 
worked is not always taken into account. It is what neglected at the present time, but 
important, as the growth is so much influenced where they do get proper attention thoy 
by the stock. For instance, if wo take the make a tine show. Young plants are preferable 
laradise-.-tock for dwarf trees, such ao bushee, to old specimens. Cuttings will root in a cool 
pyramids, or cordon Apples, it should be borne propagating-pit, but a little bottom-heat is bene- 
in mind there is more than one kind of Paradise, ficial. The cuttings should be taken off with a 
1 pr sf dr the Broad-leaved (one cf the many varie- little of the old wood at the base, and put in singly 
ties), on account of its greater vigour. Some into small pots, using sand and peat in equal parts, 
kinds do much better on the Crab. Pears, like As the cuttings take some time to root, care 
Apples, require consideration. The Quince- must be taken, as they are liable to damp off. 
stock is now much employed for dwarf trees, When well established they may be potted on, 
such as cordons, dwarfs, espaliers, aud pyra- using a good portion of fibrous loam with the 
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peat and sand. Plants propagated now will 
make useful flowering subjects for the following 
season. Statice Holfordi, a larger growing 
species which used to often be seen among 
specimen exhibition plants, is rarely met with 
now, though for the conservatory there are few' 
plants which will keep up a bright display for 
so long a period during the autumn. I would 
much rather grow these old plants w'ell than 
hunt up novelties of doubtful merit.—H. 

GARDENIAS FOR AMATEURS. 

This is one of the choicest of our stove plants. 
The Gardenia is of good habit of grow'th, ami 
the fragrant flowers are of value for bouquets 
and button-holes. They are very suitable when 
placed singly in a small vase in a room. There 
are several kinds of Gardenias, the two chief 
favourites being G. florida intermedia and G. 
Stanleyana. The former is a native of China 
and the latter of Sierra Leone. But G. Stau- 
leyana is quite a different species to all the rest, 
producing large trumpet-shaped flow’ers, about 
8 inches long. G. florida intermedia resembles 
the flowers of a Balsam, but is a little larger. 
To get good plants take cuttings in spring 
of well-ripened shoots. Insert them in small 
pots singly, well drained, with a mixture of 
equal parts of peat, loam, and sand, and plunge 
iu Cocoa-nut-fibre in a propagating-frame with 
a temperature of 70 degs. As soon as they are 
rooted they should be taken out and potted up 
in May into 4 inch pots in the same mixture as 
before. Towards the end of June they will 
have rooted through the soil again, wheu they 
should be potted firmly into their final pots, which 
should be 8 inches in diameter. They thrive 
best now in a little more loam, but let 
it be fibrous, as peat is a little too light for them 
now, one-third being sufficient, with a little 
coarse sand. Keep them growing through the 
summer in a temperature from 70 degs. to 
75 degs. by day, ana 5 decs, less by night. They 
will now grow very rapidly, but keep all long 
shoots pinched, so as to form a good-shaped 
plant. Gardenias require plenty of water when 
growing, and as soon as the pots are fairly full 
of roots a little weak manure-water may be 
given them about twice a w’eek, increasing it as 
they grow'. Great care should be taken that 
the water is alw’ays lukewarm, both in syringing 
and watering, as Gardenias suffer when given 
cold water. Shade a little during hottest part of 
the day, the young growths being very tender. 

Mealy-bug and scale are their worst enemies, 
but by careful attention with the syringe they 
can easily be kept down. At this time of the 
year Gardenias ao not require so much heat as 
before, 65 degs. by day being quite sufficient to 
get the wood w'ell ripened up for the development 
of the buds, otherwise they will turn yellow aud 
drop oil*. A little less watering is also beneficial, 
but do not let them get quite dry. When the 
turn of the year comes a few may be required 
for a little earlier flowering, and they should be 
placed in a higher temperature—say, 70 degs. 
by day and 65 degs. by night. Keep a few' 
back to form a succession. Two more growths 
always start at the side of the flower, and those 
will bloom in a short time. After Gardenias 
have finished flowering, pruning is necessary. 
Cut them well back and give a good syringing, 
or dip the plants in soft-soap and water to 
cleanse them throughly. As soon as they have 
commenced to grow shake them well out of 
their pots, removing the old soil, care being 
taken not to damage the new roots. Pot up 
again into the same mixture as before, in pots 
according to the size of the plant. It is advis¬ 
able to take a few cuttings every spring to keep 
up the stock, as after the flowering season is 
over, a few of the badly-shaped plants may be 
throw'n away. Gardenias are very useful for 
market, and good returns can be got from them 
if forced and flowered early. W. J. 

National Chrysanthemum Society. 

—The four days’ show of tho National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society at the Royal Aquarium lari, 
week was cf exceptional dimensions. Cut 
flowers were shown in immense numbers, the 
great classes being for 60 Japanese distinri 
varieties, and also one for the same number vf 
incurved in 30 varieties. In each case the firtt 
prize (£15 and gold Jubilee medal) was won by 
Mr. Mease, gardener to Mr. Tait, Leatherhead. 
Of course, there were plants, groups, fruit, aud 
vegetables. 

Original from 
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Conservatory. 

Fifty degs. at night is a very safe temperature now, with 
a few degrees rise during the day for tire-heat alone. A 
higher temperature than this not only means waste of 
fuel, but often positive harm is done. There will be a good 
deal of picking off of faded flowers and dead leaves now. If 
< hiysanthemumsaieatallcrow’dedtheleavessoon give way. 
The earliest-ripened Genistas will soon be showing colour. 
When planted out in the conservatory-border these are 
seldom without flowers. They are useful for clothing 
pillars or walls, and are specially good for covering arches. 
Another rather useful plant for covering arches or bare 
walls in the conserv atory is the old Coronilla glaiua, and 
the variegated form of this, trained over a pillar, is 
specially good. The old variegated “ Geranium ” Lady 
Plymouth I have used very effectively in the same way. 
Planted out, these scented-leaved “Geraniums” grow 
rapidly. The Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums ” planted out, as most 
people know, are very effective. These things are all 
cheap and good, and easily kept in condition. To see bare 
walls or pillars exposed in a conservatory always weakens 
effect, and they are so easily hidden with plants which are 
nearly always in flower. Chrysanthemums will now be at 
t heir best. 'Edith Tabor, as wc have it JuBt now, is certainly 
one of the best, if not the best yellow. # We have during 
the last two or three years been giving some attention to 
the single-flowered varieties. It is a wonderful relief to 
come upon a group of these ( harming single flowers 
among the big blooms. The day is probably not far 
distant when tnese big, heavy blooms (and they seem to 
get larger every year) will lose favour, and then the single 
and Anemone flowers w ill have a chance of ls-ing noticed. 
Those who want to have large blooms must soon think 
about taking cuttings. It lakes a whole year to grow a big 
(. hr> santhcinum-blooni, and it must be a year of <-onstant 
care and watchfulness. There should always Ik* a stork 
of Perns and foliage plants available for mixing with the 
bright flowers at this season. Give liquid-manure to Arum 
Lilies coming on. 

Stove. 

Keep Allamand&s, Dipladenias, and other summer- 
flowering climbers rather dry at the root now. Hoya 
carnosa should also be kept dry. This is sometimes 
grown in a warm greenhouse, as is also Bougainvillea 
glabra, and when this is the case keep them dry, and 
prune the latter rather hard back. This plant flowers on 
the young wood, so there is an advantage in hard pruning, 
as it gives longer wreaths of the beautiful mauve bracts. 
There are plenty of winter-flowering stove climbers. To 
mention onh a few, Jasminum gracillimum is very sweet; 
Ipomtea Horsfaliiw is very bright, and Hexacentris 
inysorensis Is very curious. The clusters of flowers are 
suspended on the ends of what appear to be long strings 
some distance below the plant. Liquid-manure will tie a 
help to Eucharis Lilies and Gardenias. Things going to 
rest, such as Caladiums, Gloxinias, Achimenes, and 
Gesneras will require to lie dried off gradually. A little 
weak liquid-manure will be useful to Orchids showing 
flower. Vaporise to destroy insects. Even raealv-bug 
falls a victim to vaporised nicotine. 

Roses under Glass. 

It is not difficult to force Roses when they have had the 
necessary preparation. The best Roses for flowering in 
autumn and up till Christmas are the plants grafted in 
spring and grown on freely during summer. Afterwards, 
the old-established plants come in. This does away with 
the necessity for hard forcing. Plants grafted early in 
spring and shifted into 7-inch pots will make very st rong 
plants by the autumn, and he full of flower-buds. These 
will, of course, chiefly consist of Teas and Noisettes. They 
must be grown in a light house till they have had their 
final shift, and may then be placed outside for a few weeks, 
hut not exposed to ni^ht winds. In windy districts they 
had better remain inside. 

Early Peach House. 

Peach-trees which have been forced for several years ar 
now in a condition for starting. Simply close the house 
without fire for the first week, giving air when the 
thermometer rises to CO (legs. After the first week fires 
may be lighted, but until the buds swell to the bursting 
point the temperature should he from 40 degs. to 45 degs 
at night, advancing to 60 degs. w hen the first flower opens 
a id during the setting period 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night 
should insure a good set. To make sure of the blooms 
setting go over a few of the strongest of them with the 
camel's hair pencil. Ten dozen Peaches is a good crop for 
a good sized tree, and to fertilise that number of blossoms 
will not occupy much time. Must he done when the 
pollen is dry, about 11 o’clock In the forenoon. In bright 
weather a slight sprinkling with the syringe when the 
blossoms are expanded will often insure a good set. 

Pot-Vines 

for early work may lie top-dressed and got ready for the 
start on the first of December or about that time; but 
unless the canes are strong and well ripened it is useless 
attempting to force them. Rend them down to insure the 
back eyes breaking freely. Sluggish Vines may be made 
to break by twisting the canes so that pressure is brought 
to hear upon the tissues right through to the roots. 


Window Gardening. 

Cleanliness is very important. Plants covered with < 
or growing m slimy jxits cannot thrive. Cyclamens 
Primulas are lieautiful window* plants now. Heath 
bloom must not be allowed to get dry. Keep Hyocii 
in glasses replenished with water. Start more bulbs 
succession. Single-flowered kinds are best. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The season is favourable for planting of all kinds an 
much of the work should he done before frost sets ii 
possible. There is always some little improvement t< 
carried out in even small places. No place, if there is r 
for trees and shrubs, is ever really complete. Very o 


- In cold or northern district4 the operations rsA 
to under •Garden Work ’’ may he done, from ten da 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with squall] 
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unsuitable things are planted at the beginning in order to 
make a screen rapidly, and as the years roll round cutting 
out has to be done, and if not carried out at the right time 
the better things may be injured by overcrowding. The 
best planted gardens and grounds have gradually grown 
to their present position through a long course of years, 
little touches, by changing the position of certain plants 
and adding others of striking character, being given from 
year to vear. In a general way any changes which may I 
required are seen t.eat when the leave* are on the trees. 
How charmingly the bright-leaved and bright-berried 
Hollies are brought out when the leaves have fallen from 
the summer leaf things. In cold districts it will be well to 
have some dry Rracken or something of a similar nature 
at hand ready to protect anything of a tender nature. It 
is always advisable to shelter newly-planted things, espe¬ 
cially as regards their roots. Keep the frost out of the 
ground, and the roots will be busy repairing damages all the 
winter. This is why late-planted Carnations and Pansies 
suffer so much during severe weather. Plant Lilies. 

Fruit Garden. 

I^te Vines in bad condition may have their roots lifted 
as soon as the Grapes can he cut. Sometimes this work is 
put off till spring, but the roots dry less now from 
exposure, and if the new borders are covered with corru¬ 
gated iron or something to throw off heavy rains and 
snow, the soil will he ready for the roots to work into as 
soon as the foliage moves in spring. It is rather remark¬ 
able that the Vines make no root-growth till the buds 
burst and create a demand for support. Other fruit-trees 
work all winter, and Roses planted now will he a muss of 
white fibres in a couple of months’ time. In all these 
cases autumn planting must tie a decided advantage. 
Strawberries, too, are busy making roots now, and here 
again the advantage of early planting is easily pen-eptihle. 
Those who wish to try raising Apple-trees from cuttings 
ruay plant suitable branches flrinlv in a shady border and 
muleh with manure. I do not think anyone has vet suc¬ 
ceeded in striking fruit-tree cuttings with certainty. 
Cuttings of the Codlin ty pe of Apple will strike easily no 
matter how large the cuttings may lie, hut the best late 
Apples, esjiecially those trees whicn make smooth barked 
wood, are difficult to strike. Hut though cuttings may he 
difficult to strike, the young shoots may be rooted by 
layering, and in some nurseries a stock of own-rooted 
Apples, and probably other fruits, should the demand 
arise, may he obtained in the same way ; but for Peaches 
and other tender fruits a stock seems necessary. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Protect Globe Artichokes with litter. A little soil should 
be placed over the litter to keep it from blowing about. 
Jerusalem Artichokes keep best in the ground, hut they 
should lie mulched with litter to permit of their being 
lifted if required in frosty weather. Continue to collect 
and prepare manure for Mushroom-beds. Fresh manure 
from stables where the horses have hard food is neeessarv. 
A fifth part of good loamy soil may be mixed with it wiih 
advantage ; it saves time and manure. The spawn must 
be good or the labour is lost Seakale-roots may lie lifted 
and laid in ready for forcing when required, xs they 
cannot be lifted in frosty weather. Cover the crowns 
when frost sets in with litter. Make up hot beds for 
forcing purposes as required. There are usually plenty of 
leaves to he hod for the gathering now, and they save the 
manure and prolong the heat, and such beds when 
exhausted makeBplendid compost for potting and dressing 
flower-beds. Sow French Leans for succession in 6-inch 
pots if a temperature of 60 degs. at night can he main¬ 
tained, hut it is useless to force French Leans in a less 
temperature than 00 degs. French Leans are often taken 
as a catch crop on shelves in forcing-houses, vineries, and 
so on. The autumn-sown Cauliflowers must have protec¬ 
tion in some way . A cold frame is the place for them, hut 
in mild districts they will do pricked out at the foot of a 
south wall or hedge, with a few evergreen branches placed 
among them. Night temperature for Cucumbers now 
should average 05 degs. Light top-dressings are valuable. 
Pinch the young shoots when required to save the use of 
the knife later on. K. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary jrom November 
l.'fth to November :?lst . 

Planted several frames with Endive. If Endive is 
exposed to severe frost it is of very little use afterwards. 
W e can save the full grown plant by covering with dry 
leaves, with mats over to keep the leaves intact Made up 
another hot-bed for Asparagus. Fresh beds will be made 
fortnightly now, and after the Asparagus is cleared out the 
frames will come in for Lettuces, Radishes, and Horn 
Carrot*. We have filled one hot-hed frame with Lily* of 
the Valley crowns. There is a nice temperature in the 
bed, and we shall keep the frame matted up till the spikes 
are through. This is the easiest way of forcing Lily of the 
Valley for cutting. Started a fire in the rubbish yard to 
burn the rubbish accumulated during the autumn. The 
production will lie a good-sized heap of valuable compost. 
Took up a lot of Mint roots for forcing. Tarragon also Is 
required in a green state all through the winter. We 
generally' have a lot of plants in pots which respond 
quickly to heat. Commenced taking cuttings of the 
newest Chrysanthemums, and those which require a long 
season of growth. Planted a bed of Seakale in Mushroom- 
house ; the root* are planted about 8 inches apart in the 
rid Mushroom-beds, broken up fine. Rhubarb roots of an 
early variety are packed clcse together on the floor of the 
Mushroom-house, or in auy corner wherever room can be 
found. Moved a lot of young fruit-trees which required 
more space. A young plantation of Apples on the broad- 
leaved Paradise, three years planted, are doing well. The 
fruit* gathered from the trees this year have been very fine. 
The Paradise-stock has revolutionised Apple growing in 

S gardens where adopted, especially as regards exhibition 
ruit. Busy pruning espalier and Lush Apples. The 
pmning of the latter nos been confined chiefly to thinniug, 
as we intend letting the trees run up. Moved a lot of 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, and other bulb* to a house where 
heat can lie given. Potted more Freesias. Our first hatch 
will soon be in flower. They are growing on a stage near 
the glsss to keep them sturdy. Rearranging the conser¬ 
vatory is a weekly affair now as fresh plants come into 


bloom. Potted up a lot of Solomon's Seal; it is useful for 
cutting, and a group in the conserv atory' generally attracts 
attention when in bloom. Given liquid-manure to Poin¬ 
sett ios to increase the size of the heads of bracts. When 
fully out they are placed for a few days in the intermediate 
house and then taken to the conservatory’. We grow a 
few plants of the white variety for contrast. Luculia 
I* ratissima is showing very large heads of bloom ; it ha* 
profited by the frequent soaking of liquid-manure. This 
-is not an easy plant to propagate, hut we strike the young 
shoot* which break away after the plants have been 
pruned hack. They will root in sandy peat under a hand¬ 
glass ; should not be hurried much at first. The cuttings 
are taken off with a hit of old wood attached. Finished 
potting our stock of Spiraeas. Will be kept in cold frame 
tor the present to make roots and rest. 


RULES FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— Querist and answers are Inserted in 
OARDBmxo free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written cn 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qardboho, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pctbljshir. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, <u Gakormno has to be sent to press some 
time in advance o/ uutr, they cannot aheays be replied to 
in the issue immediately / Mowing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their afferent depart 
ments) should aheays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oUuje us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist ■ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several annvers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardrhoi9 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2060- Strawberry Hercules.— Where can this 
variety be obtained true ?—S. 

2061— Soli of Kent and Hampshire.—I shall be 
obliged if your readers can inform me of the probable 
character of garden soil in Kent, between Canterbury and 
Folkestone, and also in Hants. I shall be glad to know 
anything about the winter climate in both counties. Is 
1JG perches a fair-sized garden ? If divided, would one-half 
grow a few vegetables, including Peas, Leans, and early 
Potatoes, and would the other accommodate two or three 
dozen Rose-trees, and about the same number of Dahlias, 
besides a few perennials and other flowers ? I do not know 
the shape of the garden or how it is laid out; but I could 
probably alter the latter point to my taste.—C. B. 


To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are invited to give Jurther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various sul jccts. 

2062- Weedy lawn (S. B. //J.—Try Watson’s lawn 
sand on a part first and note results. Instructions are 
sent with each tin or bag. 

2063— Rose A. K. Williams (Chrj/ss).— This is a 
quite hardy kind, the flowers very beautifully formed, and 
bright crimson. It is a great show Rose, but is not 
always satisfactory—not, for instance, like Gen. Jacque¬ 
minot. 

2061— Oil-stove smelling (Uarcourt).— If it is a 
new stove, and painted, it is sure to lie offensive fora time 
till the paint is thoroughly dry and hard. Give It a fair 
trial first, and if it does not improve we advise you to 
W’rite to the makers. Paraffin-oil is the best to use. 

2005- Shifting Vine (G.S.M.).— We would advL-e 
you to shift the Vine at once if you keep the house cool ; 
failing this, in the early spring. Lut you will not he ahlt- 
to fruit it this year, and you would do well to prune the 
new cane hard to get a strong growth. You treated it 
well this year. Unfortunately, many amateurs fruit their 
Vines much too soon. 

2066— Best twelve Gooseberries (Four Year.’ 
Reader ).—Dessert :—Red : Bobby, Monarch, Speedwell. 
White : King of Trumps, Freedom. Yellow : Drill, Leader, 
Leveller. Green: Keepsake, Stockwell, Telegraph. 
Kitchen : Whinham's Industry, Rough Red, Crown Boh, 
Red Champagne, Ironmonger, Green Gage, Keepsake) 
Hedgehog, Yellow’ Champagne, White Swan. 

2067- Campanula abletina (Wm. Bartholomew). 
—This is seldom more than 12 inches to 16 inches in height, 
and the large purplish-hlue flowers are home in great pro¬ 
fusion on slender, hut wiry stems. The flowers are further 
distinguished from other varieties by being distinctly 
shaded with reddish-purple. It is free-flowering and an 
excellent border plant, and, as far as my experience goes 
is quite happy in a fairly light, well-drained soil.—R. j. 

2003 —Culture of Freeala refracta (Freesta \ 
—Freetia refracta should be potted in the autumn in loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, and plunged into a cold frame, with a 
covering of about 4 inches to 6 inches of ashes during the 
time they are not wanted. As they are required they 
may be uncovered and placed in a warm-house. Freesias 
cau he had in flower at Christmas if placed in heat in a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 66 degs. at the end of October 
or the beginning of November. 

2069— Fuchsias, Rhododendrons, etc, In 

greenhouse (Flora) — Pot-Roses and Rhododendrons 
will keep very well, but Fuchsias and Calceolarias would 
not do so well unless the home is heated at a temperature 
from 45 degs. to 60 degs. Climbing Roses and Vines will 
not thrive together in the same house, as Roses are very 
subject to mildew, and this is the worst enemy to Vines 
so it will be advisable to plant with either Roses or Vires 
alone. Roses would be most suitable. 
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2070— Planting 1 Tuberoses (Wm. Filison).—The 
Tuberoses, leaves of which are enclosed, have probably had 
too much water in the early stages of growth. Until roots 
are made and top growth commences very little water is 
required. Pot a few of the bulbs for early flowers as soon 
as they come to hand, and the others at' intervals of a 
month till spring. They may be plunged in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre under the stage till growth begins. The bulbs which 
failed this year will be of no further use. 

2071— Mushrooms in cellars (Helen). — Your 
cellar is a capital place for Mushrooms. The siie you name 
will do for the bed, or larger, if you can manage It. Have 
the manure fairly fresh, and mix about one-fifth of loamy 
noil with it. Lay it in a heap till it gets warm, and then 
make the bed, treading it firm. Spawn when the tempera¬ 
ture declines to 80 degs. Tread again, and cover 1 \ inches 
deep with loam, ana beat firm. About four bricks of 
spawn will do it well. Break them into pieces *2 inches in 
aiameter. 

2072— Spanish Irises (Lady Gardener).— These may 
now be planted where space will permit fairly close 
together, as the growth, in comparison with that of 
some sections of the family, is small. The bulbs can 
now be obtained cheaply by the thousand, and such a 
quantity would give many shades of colour and varied 
forms. As they are over rather early in the season, 
they should be planted at a sufficient depth, so that 
sopie dwarf plant may occupy their place later in the 
year without injury to the bulbs. 

2073— Ivy - leaved Bell - flower (Campanula 
hedensfolia) (R. JJ.—This is a very pretty dwarf Cam¬ 
panula found in mountainous and rocky districts in Kurope 
and North America. It forms handsome tufts with slender, 
spreading branches, which recurve and creep along the 
ground, bearing angular leaves of a pale green colour and 
small, light blue, solitary flowers on slender peduncles. 
This handsome trailing Bell-flower loves the full sunshine 
and a position on rockwork, hut does not thrive in 
calcareous soil. 

2<>74 -Growingearly Cucumbers (W- Toilet).— 
Better not mix Grapes and Cucumbers. A span-roofed 
house, 10 feet or 12 feet wide, is the best kind of structure 
for Cucumbers. There should be a narrow pit on each 
aide of the house for the Cucumbers : 2 feet wide will be 
ample. Run one 4-inch pipe at the bottom of the bed for 
bottom-heat and cover it with brick-rubble. On this lay 
the manure and soil for the Cucumbers. Have the house 
wired, and train the Cucumbers over the wires. You will 
require a temperature of 65 degs. at night for Cucumbers. 

2075— Androsaoe Oharpentleri («/.).—'This is a 
charming tufted plant, forming a cushion of verdure of a 
greyish-green hue, and composed of numerous rosettes of 
elliptical, very obtuse, and slightly pubescent leaves. In 
May and June it bears numerous flowers of a flne carmine- 
rose colour on flower-stalks about twice the length of the 
leaves. It is a rare species found on the Alps of Lombardy, 
and easily acclimatised by sowing the seed. It requires 
full exposure to the sun and a well-drained crevice on a 
rockwork. You could get it at our leading hardy plant 
nurseries. 

2076— Growing 1 Hyacinths in pots (L. E. Lewis). 
—Pot the Hyacinths now, and plunge in ashes out¬ 
side for six weeks. Lay ashes 0 Inches deep over 
the tops of the pots. They will flower very well in the 
cool greenhouse about next March and April. Trench up the 
old Strawberry-bed now, and pive it a good manuring. If 
the soil is light, use cow or pig-manure ; if heavy, stable- 
manure will do. Let the ground be exposed till next 
March ; then plant the Strawberries 18 inches opart. Sir 
J. Paxton and President are sure bearers, and the fruits 
are large. 

2077— Alpine Strawberries (Fruit).— These are 
pleasing and almost showy from the number and bright¬ 
ness of their variously-shaped fruits, some being round 
and others egg, almond, and pyramid-shaped, and in all 
cases the fruits are fairly large and the green calyces more 
so proportionately. It is largely due to the dressy calyx 
and the way in which the bright red fruits are held up by 
the ascending, yet slender stalks that these plants attract 
notice so late in the year. However, one could do worse 
than plant these Htaawberries for effect in the rock 
garden ; their only fault for such purpose is the way they 
wander. 

207S — Gaill&rdlas (Beginner).— Gaillardias are among 
the most useful of our hardy border flowers. They are 
each year becoming more and more popular, and are 
simply indispensable where cut flowers are needed in 
quantity durW June, July, and August In fact, the 
same roots will continue to throw up not a few blooms 
right into the autumn. One of the chief recommendations 
of the Gaillardia is its power to endure a long period of 
drought. During the first half of November is a good time 
to plant, giving them, if possible, a somewhat sandy soil, 
although really they are not fastidious either in regard to 
soil or situation. 

2070 -The Larger Winter Cherry (Physalis 
Franchetti) (It ).—This is not so expensive os it was, and 
may be obtained from any of our large growers. It is one 
of the choice things brought from Japan by Mr. Janies 
Yeitch. Picture to oneself a much enlarged edition of the 
ordinary P. Alkekengi and one has a good idea of thi9 
new introduction. The bladder-like covering to the calyx is 
about 2A inches long and the same in breadth ; but the 
si/e varies somewhat, as also the colouring, which is some¬ 
times Intense scarlet and sometimes shaded with yellow*, 
the colouring depending upon the ripeness of the fruit. It 
likes a warm, light soil. 

2080— Rose classes (W. Picky —The nybrid Perpe¬ 
tual Roses are the result of much crossing over a long 
number of years. The section, however, really originated 
from the crossing of the China with Bourbon Roses. 
“ Perpetual " is a misleading name. Many of the varieties 
are not perpetual at all. The Teas have a much greater 
right to the name. The Tea Rose comes to us from the 
Indian Roee (Rose indica), and the Noisettes are derived 
from crosses made in the first instance between R. indica 
and R. moschata. The Hybrid Tea is a cross between a 
Tea-scented and a Hybrid Perpetual variety. The Manetti 
is a seedling Rose raised in Italy by the man after whom 
it is named. It was sent to the lste Mr. Rivers over half a 
century ago by Signor Cravelli, and has got established in 
I Ingland as a stock, hut/is~7iot so raucj^ ipedjiow as 
former]v. The ~ ‘ ‘' 


stock, butpsnot so much used n< 
i Brier is idgreat jr iiemal^-T 1 j . * 


2081 — Treatment of Oyrtanthera and sow¬ 
ing Passion-flower seed ( Aspirant).— Uyrtanthera 
is a soft wooded stove plant. It will thrive in a warm 
greenhouse during summer, but requires to be grown in a 
stove temperature during winter 60 degs. to 65 degs. It 
should be kept pinched when growing to form a good 
shaped plant. It is worth growing to form a collection. 
We advise you to take cuttings of the Passion-flower 
almost at any time during the summer. Cut off young 
shoots about 5 inches or 0 inches long with a piece of the 
hard wood attached to them, and insert into a little peat 
and loam with plenty of sand, and place them in a propa- 
gatingArame or pit till rooted. 

2082— The Halrbell (Thomas).— This is Campanula 
rotundifolia. It is a British species, very widely distri¬ 
buted, not only in Great Britain, but also in moet European 
countries, and even in Africa, North America, and parts of 
Asia. It varies according to situation from 6 inches to 
IS inches in height, and has drooping flowers of a blue 
colour. It is well worthy of a place in the rougher part of 
the rock garden or border. There is also a white form. 
C. rotundifolia Host) is a handsome sub-variety of the 
former, distinguished by larger flowers of a deeper blue 
and by stronger wiry flower-stems. C. r. soldanellaeflora 
is another very distinct form with semi-double blue flowers, 
split into many narrow divisions, which remind one of the 
fringe of a Soldanella. 

2083— Lycorlfl aurea (R. /?.).—This is a charming 
bulb for flowering during the late autumn months, and now 
that its cultural requirements are better understood it will 
doubtless become popular. In general appearance it is 
Intermediate between an Amarvllis and a Nerine, with the 
bold scape of the former and the prettily-crimpled or 
undulated petals of the latter flower. In its rich shade of 
apricot-yellow, however, it is unique. To be successful in the 
culture of this Lycoris it must he grown in a warm green¬ 
house, whilst a curious fact in regard to its habit in its 
native country (China) is that it rests entirely throughout 
the w*et period, with the temperature at 85 degs. and a 
rainfall of about 100 inches, bursting into flower with the 
advent of cooler days. 

2084— Polygonum sphaerostachyum (Lover of 
Hardy Plants). —This dwarf and knob-rooted species often 
flowers a second time in the autumn; indeed, it never 
fails to do so in the case of plants that are in moist vege¬ 
table soil and full exposure to sunshine. The spikes of 
flower on plants but i) inches to 12 Inches high are 2 inches 
long and of the intensest vermilion-scarlet, a somewhat 
different shade at this season from that of the longer days 
of June, but for that matter the individuals vary in them¬ 
selves, and you may cause them to vary still more by 
placing them under different conditions culturally. The 
plant is hard to kill, hut you may easily influence it in 
bloom colour or to bud blindness by wrong treatment; the 
one essential of all is moisture. Treat it as a bog-plant in 
the less swampy parts. 

2085— Apple Kerry Pippin (Inquirer). — The 
rage for 8 i/.e and colour seems to be on the increase, and 
smaller and less attractive Apples like Kerry Pippin are in 
danger of being almost neglected. For private use there 
is no comparison between, say, Worcester Pearmain and 
Kerry Pippin ; the former is unquestionably the more 
valuable variety for sale, but the latter is infinitely 
superior in flavour, and is just the size most people like for 
dessert. As a bush tree this variety is very prolific, rarely 
failing to bear a crop, and on a light, warm soil the fruit 
attains a lovely colour on the sunny side. Very few varie¬ 
ties of Apples will equal this for flavour in its season— 
September—and any intending planters will do well to add 
this delicious little Apple to their collection. By all means 
plant a tree of Kerry Pippin. 

2086— Treatment of Ranunculus bulbs (A. 

MarkeU).— Ranunculuses may either be planted in autumn 
or spring. We prefer to plant in February, and get the beds 
into thorough condition during winter. Hive the beds a 
good dressing of old cow-manure. On porous soils it is a 
good plan to bury a layer of cow-manure 8 inches or 
10 inches deep in the bed. This holds up the moisture 
and furnishes food for the roots when the plants are 
approaching the flowering stage. Plant the bulbs claws 
downwards, 2 inches deep and 5 inches or 6 inches apart. 
The usual plan is to draw drills, and press the roots inio 
the drills, and then cover with the back of the rake. Wi en 
the plants are through the ground, mulch with some shoit 
rich compost, and water freely in dry weather. The root s 
should be lifted, dried, and stored when the growth dies. 

20 S 7 — Turning 1 a farm Into a market- 
garden (Quilp).— You will note our reply to *• C. II. C " 
It is a similar case to yours, but for market we advise you 
to get the advice of someone in your locality who has 
made this work pay. In your 300 feet of glass what do 
you intend to grow? If Vines, unless very early or very 
late, there is no profit. Again, if Tomatoes or Cucumbeis, 
have you a good market, as so much depends upon this 
and season produced? Strawberries pay well forced 
slowly, at small cost, to come io just before those in the 
open. There is always a demand. You do not tell us 
what you think of growing. Again, as regards Apples and 
Pearsyou have to contend against the colonial fruit. You 
want certain varieties, and in quantity. There is a ready 
sale for fruit, if good specimens. Such Pears as Doyenne 
du Ooraice and large varieties sell well. For early and 
verv late Peaches the demand is great, and Cox’s Orange 
and Ribston Pippin are in demand. So much depends 
upon the market you have. Indeed, in most cases 
glowers do not stick at one thing, they try several. 

2088 -Salway Peach (Fruit Grower).— This old 
yellowi-fleshed Peach is seldom met with now-a-days; 
but It is well worth growing on the hack wall of a cool 
orchard-house to ripen in October. It is naturally so very 
late that, even in sunny places, it is generally the 
beginning of November before it is quite ripe. If given 
the shelter of a cool-house the flavour is much improved ; 
indeed, is preferable to that of some of the more popular 
late sorts, such os Lord Palmerston. A well-ripened fruit 
of Salway is very handsome, the mixed colours of yellow 
and bronzy-red giving it an attractive appearance. 
Salway generally sets a fair crop of fruit, as, being later 
in coming into flower, it is not subject to so many cutting 
winds as the earlier varieties. All things considered, we 
consider it to be well worth a place in a late house, If 
room can be spared. 


I 208 ? Growing Rhubarb In cellar.—I shall 

he obliged if yoil will inform me whether I bould grow 
| Rhubarb in a dark cellar, and-what soil it would require? 
Also, if the cellar may be heated ? I should be glad If you 
would also give me any other information on this subject,. 
-G. S. 

*** You can grow Rhubarb in a cellar without heat, but 
it will net be early. Of course, by using' hot manure you 
could get earlier produce , or by heating the cedar. You 
will see a note in Gardem.no of last week on forcing this 
root, and temperatures, with management. 

2090 -Treatment of Hydrangea —I have a large 

Hydrangea In 8-ineh pot, potted up last autumn, and kept 
in warm greenhouse during last winter. It bloomed well 
this summer, and I have since had it outside for three 
, months. It has made a lot of new growth. Shall I put it 
into a larger pot and cut out some of lower growths, or 
leave it as it is? I have got it in greenhouse again now for 
■ winter.—F lora. 

*** We adcise you to prune tlte Hydrangea back a 
little into shape as soon as it commences to grow again. 
Should the sml and drainage be bad, shake out and repot 
into nearly all loam, with a little leaf-soil and coarse sand, 
and return again into wartn house. 

2091 — Grapes and flowers.— I am anxious to know 
if flowers will flourish in a greenhouse where a Vine is 
grown ? The greenhouse is a lean-to one, and is 25 feet 
long, 12 feet wide, and 15 feet high at back. Itisfacingthe 
south ; consequently, has the sun on it the entire day. I 
should like to have a Vine in it, but am told flowers will 
not succeed with Grapes. The chief flowers in it are 
“ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Ferns, etc. Can 
anyone solve the difficulty for me?— Aspirant. 

*»* Grapes and floicers never thrive so t cell together in 
the same house as when grown separately; but Ferns trill 
always do well under the shade of Vines. Fuchsias and 
Pelargoniums require a cool and dry atmosphere to grow 
in. The Vine requires altogether different treatment— 
namely, a warm, moist atmosphere when growing, and 
this is not beneficial to the jlowers, as it causes thorn to fade 
quickly. Therefore, we ad vise you not to grow both together, 
as one would be sure to fail. 

2092— Stable-manure for land.—I have reoently 
had a piece of land put under my supervision, measuring 
3 acres. Will you kindly tell me how much stable-manure 
will be required per acre to grow Potatoes? Would pig- 
manure do? Also, what quantity of seed Potatoes is 
required for 1 acre V—Attendant. 

*** You ask us the quantities of manure for your 
J acres. We do not know what the sou is; if poor, or other- 
wise ; how cropped. For the crop named dig deeply, 
manure freely if the land is poor or light, placing the 
manure well down, not in close contact with the tubers. 
Plant the early Potatoes 2 feet apart in rows, with 
IS inches between the sets. Later or large kinds should 
have feet between the rows. Pig-manure well decom¬ 
posed is excellent, but not in a green state; it causes 
“ scab ” in new tubers. 

2093— Best artificial manure.— I should like to 
know which is the best and cheapest artificial manure 
which can be used for everything, and could also be used 
in a liquid state?—J. M. R. 

\* We do not recommend prepared compositions. For 
these kindly see our advertisement columns. We find cow- 
manure in a liquid state trith soot one of the finest foods 
or plants. You may also rely upon stable-manure in a 
liquid state. Bone-meal and soot are invaluable for surface 
dressing. 

2094— Treatment of Parlour Palm (Aspidis¬ 
tra) —Having got a plant (for window decoration) named 
Aspidistra, I should be glad if you would give me a few 
hints about it through your valuable paper—as to when to 
plant it, and what to do to keep it in good condition?— 
Mr. Travis. 

*,* Take care in the watering of your Aspidistra not to 
allow it to get dry, otherwise the leaves will soon turn 
yellow. If the pot is full of roots or the drainage is inbad 
condition it should be potted up in the spring into fresh 
soil, made up of peat, loam, and sand, and placed in a 
warm greenhouse till it has started to grow, when it can be 
taken back again to the window. 

2005 -Dressing Vines.— What is the beet Vine 
dre»ing, and how applied? I have had to cut all the 
Grapes off and rest the Yine, as it is Infested with insects. 
—Spider. 

V After your Vine has been pruned, rub off the loose 
bark with the hand, then give the rods a good washing with 
soft-soap and water. After this git's a good dressing with 
a solution of Gishurst compound, soot, and a little clay 
and water. Well boil till it has dissolved, then thoroughly 
paint the Vine over trith the solution when it is cod, but 
do not paint the Yine eyes. 

2096— Taking Fuchsia and Heliotrope cut¬ 
tings. —Having taken in Gardening Illi*stratrd this 
last month, I find it a great help to me for informa¬ 
tion. Will you tell me the best time for taking cuttings 
of the under—Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Clematis Jackmani? 
—Spider. 

,*** W> shall be always pleased to help you. The best 
time to take Fuchsia and Heliotrope cuttings is in the 
spring, say March. Insert them four or five in a 60 size 
pot in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and eand, and plunge 
into a little bottom-heat. Clematis cuttings should be 
taken in the summer. Insert them in good sandy loam, 
and place in a edd frame. Your Vine query is answered 
separately; look down the query column. 

2097— Growing Chinese Sacred Lilies.—Will 
you kindly tell me which is the beet way of growing 
Chinese Sacred Lilies, and what treatment they require r 
—F. C. 

The best way is generally the way one likes best. 
The Joss Lilies may either be grown in water and kept 
steady with pebbles, or in pots of earth. They succeed 
in an ordinary liring room. The bulb should be inserted 
nearly half its depth in the stones, and kept in a quite 
cool room. Too much heat means a weakly growth and no 
flowers. Just keep frost away. A sunny window is 
(ssential also. 
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2u98— Making nicotine evaporate.— Will you 
kindly tell me what to do with nicotine to make it so that 
it will evaporate in a dish over a lamp ? I have a quantity 
of strong thick nicotine (like treacle), and have tried 
diluting Tt with Water, but the water evaporates, leaving 
the nicotine behind, and no effect is had upon the green¬ 
fly, to destroy, which is my object.—C. I. \V. 

*,* A copper pan or saucer is most suitable for the 
evaporation of nicotine. If the nicotine is too thick, add 
about a third of t cater. Mix iccll together. There is 
always a sediment after the evaporation of nicotine. A 
good light should be under the saucer so as to cause it to 
evaporate quickly. There are proper copper saucers made 
for the use. of evaporating. See our advertisement 
columns. Perhaps you have not used sufficient nicotine 
to kill the green-fly ’ 

2099—Seedling Cornflowers in bloom— I 

planted out blue Cornflowers. They bloomed in May and 
seeded. I have now had for a month plants in bloom from 
that seeding. Is this owing to the unusual dry and hot 
season that we have Just experienced Loykday K. 
Pkakk. 

No doubt the season has had some influence in 
ripening the seed* early, but it is not uncommon in a mild 
autumn to hare two crops of Cornflowers in one. year. 


2100 - Lily of the Valley under greenhouse 

shelves —Will Miles of the Valley bloom if planted in 
the ground under the shelves of a greenhouse, or will 
the Jrippififs from the pots at>ove be injurious ? Should 
they be placed where they will get as much or as little 
light as possible under the shelves ?—Lu.it m. 

If strong crowns are planted in a fairly light 
position under a greenhouse they will bloom in due course ; 
but they will not do much good after the first season, as the 
crowns will ripen there. 

2101— Air-guns.— Can any of your readers give me 
information as to air-guns 't Will they kill sparrows t What 
is their cost? My place is over-run with sparrows.— 
Hinorv Sr arrow. 

Sparrows may b» shot with an air-gun. You will 
find an adv -rtiiem*nt in Oardrvinu about air-guns from 
the Midland Gun Company, Bath-road, Birmingham. 
Write to them. 


2102- Weedy travel paths.— My gravel-paths are 

almost covered with young Crass. You would oblige me 
and many of your readers if you can recommend any 
certain mode of destroying it ? Haiti have used, and killed 
a quantity of Box, without any benefit to paths. They 
were regravelled last year.—W. P., Brockley. 

• # * Your best course, if you have any depth of gravel, is 
to turn the walks over—i e., dig the gravel over with a fork, 
burying the weeds in the bottom. Tread down before the 
gravel gets too dry ; rake the surface smooth, and roll down 
firm. If necessary, a sprinklina vf fresh gravel maybe 
given. It is not much use to apply weed killers in winter. 
The frequent showers carry the stuff to the edgings and 
kills them. If weed killers are used it should be when the 
weather is dry and settled, so that the gravel may absorb 
all the strength. 

2103— Restoring bowling-green.— We have a 
bowling-green which is in poor condition. Could you give 
us any infonnation as to the best way of restoring its 
beauty ?-A. E. S. 

*»* Give the bowling-green a rich top dressing and sow 
Grass and White Clover-seeds next March. Bone-meal and 
wood-ashes tvould strengthen and thicken the Grass—lb. 
of bone-meal, and from half a bushel to a bushel of ashes 
per square rod, thoroughly blended and scattered evenly. 

210! -Fruit-trees for vacant walls.— For the 
last five years I have had three Pear-trees planted in the 
border on the back wall of my Peach-house. As they blos¬ 
somed well, but failed to set, I conclude the Pear-trees do 
not get light enough, so this year I have lifted and planted 
them outside. I do not like to see the bare whitewashed 
walls, and should feel much obliged if you would kindly 
advise through your columns what to plant with a prospect 

Of SUCCeM?—I jA.N'CAHII i r k. 

'/ Fig-trees would succeed if not too much shaded, and 
the growth is kevt thin. The Brown Turkey and White 
Versailles are the most suitable varieties. 

2105 —Planting out seedling Wallflowers. - 

I have some Wallflowers sown in August and just pricked 
out 3 Inches apart in the open. When should I plant out, 
and when will they bloom ?—Wam.flowp.r. 

'♦* August is much too late to sow Wallfloivers. Your 
plants wul not get strong enough to flower next spring, or 
if they do the flowers must be poor. Plant out note 
or when they are. strong. We have just filled out beds with 
bushy plants sown last April. 


2100 — Soot-water. —In a former number of Gardkx- 
ixo I read that soot-water should be given in the proportion 
of 1 pint to a gallon of clean water, but 1 suppose it all 
depends on how strong the pint of soot-water is. I have a 
9 gallon cask of soft water, and a gallon of soot in it; when 
using it, I dilute it in the proportion of 1 to 12, but it is 
quite black even then. Is this too strong?— Amatfi r. 

*** Your way of making soot-water is not the best. Tie 
the soot up in a bag and sink the bag in the water, or if it 
floats on the top stir it about occasionally with a stick. You 
will thus get the essence of the soot without all its colouring 
matter. We generally use a pint of this mixture in a 
large pot of water— 2.V gallons. Some things may have it 
stronger, but a little experience will be the best guide. 

2107— Climbers for house —Kindly let me know 
through the medium of your valuable paper the best 
climbers for the south, east, and west sides of a house 
respectively. The situation is rather damp, and in south¬ 
east Lancashire, about four miles from Manchester. I 
should like a few Roses and Clematis; olso say when to 
plant?— Fairfikld. 


*»* Roses, such as Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie 
Henrletle, W. A. Richardson, and Bouquet d’Or, with 
Clematis Jack man i at intervals, would do well on the 
south wall. Clematis montana and Fellow and White 
Jasmines would do on the east wall, as would also the Fire 
Thorn or Pyracantha. Veitch's Ampelopeis xcill do either 
east or west. On the west wall plant Escallonia 
macrantha and Honeysuckles in variety, and a small- 
lea ved Ivy. You may either u lanb now or in sj "" 
should rather plant note* especially 




NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Correspondents must not send more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and 4 plants (distinct), at one time. 

Names Of plants. Downes Massif .—The frag¬ 
ment -inclosed looks like the Japanese Honeysuckle i 
(Lonieera aureo-reticulata), l»ut it is not in its true 
character. Send a specimen in flower when it blooms. It 
usually flowers In summer, but indoors it might not flower 

at all.- A Four Years’ Reader. —We are sorry you sent 

the “Geranium” flowers, but if you read our rules you 
would see that no varieties of florist’s flowers can be 
determined. The reason is that their number ia. legion, 
and it is impossible to tell unless one could compare them 
with a representative collection. Send the flowers to some 

specialist, say, Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, Kent.- J. Jones. 

—1, Common Irish Ivy ; 2, Please send a flower ; 3, China 

Rose Ijaurette Messimy ; 4, Plumbago capensis alba- 

Anxiout.— Aspidistra lurida variegata. It is one of the 
most useful of all plants for rooms ; it stands dust letter 

than anything else.- Beginner, lHoughton.—The flower 

is that of one of the many varieties of Chrysanthemums, 
but we cannot say which one. There are hundreds of 
kinds in collections, and only a man who has a collection 

to compare the flowers with could name it.- W. A. E.— 

It is very difficult to name Chrysanthemum flowers at all, 
and especially when so small as yours, but the first 
Japanese kind is James Salter, the crimson Pompon Jules 
Lagravcre, but the other wo could not determine. The 

Fern is Shield Kern (Polystichum angulare).- Mixum.— 

The Ferns were most difficult to name, not a frond was 
fertile. 1, Adiantum cuneatum ; 2, A. c. dissectuin; 

3, Pieris longifolia ; 4, Please send a better specimen.- 

G. S. McDonald —l, Grislinia littoralis; 2, Elscagnus 

f mngens ; 3, Common Variegated Aucuba; 4, Euonymus 
atUolius argenteus; 6, Skiniuiia oblata ; 0, Retinospora 
plmnosa ; 7, Variegated variety of the Rocket (Borbarea 
vulgaris). 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens of 
differt nt stages qf colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist i n its determination. We can only undertake to 
namt sir varieties at a time, and these only when the above 
direct in ns are observed. Unjiaid parcels will be refused. 
Any communication respecting plan's or fruits should 
always accompany the parcel, which thould be addressed to 
the Editor Of Gaiidknim* Im.i htratk.h, :, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruits. — Gorse Bank. — 1, Beurr6 
Bachelier (December); 2, Beurni Clairgeau (December); 
3, Winter Nelis (January); 4, I’it mas ton Duchess (very 
soon); 6, Josephine de Malines (December); C, Louise 

Bonne of Jersey (very soon).- R. Thompson.— 1, Rymer; 

2, Wellington ; 3, Small Blenheim Pippin; 4, Cellini; 5, 

Too poor to recognise.-IF. J. M — 1, Probably small 

French Crub, but fruit very poor ; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 

3, Bess Pool.- J. Parsons.—lie urre Bose,- Winder- 

mere.— Duchesse d’Angouleme. Carolus.— Unfortun¬ 
ately, the fruits were so poor we could not determine 

them. Could you send us better specimens?- F. G. E. 

—1, Probably Alfriston, hut not in good character ; 2, 
Ribston Pippin; 3, Rymer; 4, Winter Greening; 5, 
Blenheim Pippin ; 6, Rosemary Russet; 7 and 10, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling (we can see no difference 
between the two fruits); 11, Reinette du Canada: 12, 

Boston Russet; 13, Autumn Nelis; 14, Easter Beurrc.- 

Altyfinn.— King of the Pippins.- R. L. N. — Glou 

Morceau Pear.- E. M. Savage.— D, Beurr6 Bose; E, 

Vicar of Winkfleld ; C, Glou Morceau.- II. S. —Golden 

Spire ; 15, French Crab ; 0, Warner’s King. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We should be glad if readers would remember that wt 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Humbleton. —Apply to some of our leading nurserymen. 
We do not recommend individual traders. The Rose 

would do well in position named.- Essex.— No good book 

has been written on the subject, but we shall be pleased to 
answer any question you send us. You will get great 
assistance from the most capable growers of the day if you 

doso. State clearly your requirements.- Lancastrian. 

You are greatly mistaken. In Garoknino, Jan. 25, of this 
year, the Primula is represented by many illustrations and 
the family described. In The Garden, too, of last week, 
you will find the family represented by numerous 
engravings, and the culture, habitat, etc., of each species 
described. If you send 3Jd. to the Publisher of Garden , 

at this office, he will forward you a copy.- Marjorie. 

—Try any of our nurserymen who deal‘especially with 
hardy flowers. Consult our advertising columns, as we 
never recommend individual traders. 

Answers to queries will be given next week to 
“ W. II.,” “ Phlox,’ “ E. M. O.,” “Celia,” “ J. F. Crans- 
wick,” M. A .” “ John Miller," “ K. G.,” “ J. S.,” “ Bob,” 
“ A Constant Reader," “ W. 8.,” etc. 

Advice to querists —As replies are answered at 
various lengths, according to their importance, we would 
remind readers that they are not always answered in the 
short reply column, but sometimes in the various depart¬ 
ments. All those who ask questions should look carefully 
through the whole paper for the answers. 


BOOKS. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Official Catalogue of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society , Jubilee Edition. (E W. Allen, 
4, Ave Maria-lane, and R. Dean, Ranelagh-road, 
Ealing). This, as wo are told in the preface, is 
the fifth publication of the kind issued by the 
society. The Jubilee Edition i9 much the same 
in form as its predecessors, being composed of 
two main divisions—namely, the selected lists 
for exhibition and an alphabetical list. Briefly 
stated, the new issue runs into nearly 90 pages, 


and the princ ipal contents are a very complete 
bibliographical list of all the books, pamphlets, 
and treatises—both English and foreign —that 
have been published on the subject of the Chrys- 
anthorrium, which list has been compiled by 
Mr. Harman Payne. Selected lists c-f in¬ 
curved, Japanese-incurved, hairy, reflexed, 
large Anemones, Japanese-Anemones, Pompons, 
Pompon-Anemones ; singles divided into two 
headings, (a) large flowering and (b) small 
flowering ; and, finally, earlies, which are also 
subdivided into two groups, (a) Japanese and 
[b) Pompons. In nearly all these selected lists 
full information is given of each variety 
enumerated and described. Raiser's name and 
dates of introduction, together with a note oY 
such as have received the society’s first-class 
certificate. The general alphabetical list has 
been entirely rearranged, and consists of 
novelties sent out sinco the publication of the 
1890 edition of the catalogue. M. O. de 
Meulenaere’s method has been adopted, by 
which varieties are placed under the initial letter 
of the surname, so that instead of looking for a 
variety such as Mile. Th« ; rvse Rey under the 
letter M, as heretofore, it must be sought for 
under R, where it appears as Rev, Mile. 
Tht^rtee, and in other names, like Pride of 
Maidenhead, under what is regarded as the 
principal substantive in the name—namely, 
Maidenhead, Pride of. This meihod is finding 
support among the growers in America, and has 
many advantages. In spite of the keen com¬ 
petition of English and American raisers, and 
the prophecy that the French growers had had 
their clay, it is interesting to notice that a very 
large number of tho novelties selected in the 
lists for show purposes are still from the other 
side of the Channel, M. Ernest Calvat’s name 
figuring in the majority of instances. The 
selected lists are the result of an election by 
thirty experts, resident in different parts of the 
kingdom, and the names of the gentlemen who 
actod appear on page 8. The price of the new 
Catalogue is one shilling, and to most growers 
and exhibitors will be a valuable vade mecum. 


LAW. 

Expiration of lease — removal of 
StOCR and fixtures. —Thirty-nine }cars ago 
my father took some land, which was then in a 
wild and barren state, on a lease for thirty-nine 
years, expiring next Christmas. Ho built a 
house, stable, etc., upon the place and occupied 
it as a nursery, etc., and there is now upon it a 
number of good-sized glass-houses, and it is for 
the most part stocked with Palms and Ferns. 
The owner of the land has sold it to the M. 
Corporation, who propose adding some 40 acres 
to it which we clo not require. 1 he officials 
verbally promised to let us know in good time 
(so as to allow of removal) the terms upon 
which the place could be re-let to us. but they 
have only just given us the information that 
other land will be added to it.- We have pur¬ 
chased another place, but the time for removal 
and re-erection of our greenhouses is very short. 
Can we claim sufficient time to remove our 
stock and our erections ? Are we bound to put 
the buildings in repair as required by the lease, 
seeing we have erected them ourselves?— 
Chat Moss. 

* # * It would have been better if you had sent 
a copy of the covenant in the lease relating to 
repairs. As you have not done this, it may be 
simply said that the rule is that where a lessee 
covenants to repair generally, the covenant 
applies to builings erected by him during his 
term. Consequently you must repair the 
buildings you cannot remove. There might be 
some question as to your right of removal of the 
greenhouses, etc., erected by you, if the lease 
contained a covenant to yield up the premises 
with all additions thereto, and a covenant of 
this kind might have been so framed as to 
prohibit the removal of even trade fixtures at 
the expiration of the term. It is doubtful 
whether your holding is a market garden within 
the meaning of the term in either the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, or the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, and the point 
is of some importance, for where notice of 
removal of fixtures is given under either of those 
Aota the tenant may remove his fixtures or 
buildings within a reasonable time after tho 
termination of the tenancy. There is no decision 
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showing what is a reasonable time, but it has 
been decided that three weeks is not a reasonable 
time. But you have an easier remedy. Write to 
the officials of the corporation expressing your 
regret that their statement has been so long 
delayed as to put you to some great inconvenience, 
and ask that under the circumstances permission 
may be given to remove these fixtures, buildings, 
stock, etc., after the termination of the tenancy. 
Probably the permission will be readily given, 
but you Bhould state a time in your letter in 
which you will remove the stock and buildings, 
and so save further trouble. So far as the legal 
aspect is concerned, you must be aware that a 
tenant is supposed to know when his lease 
expires, and that it is certainly not requisite for 
his landlord to request him to quit at that time. 
You knew that your lease expired at Christmas, 
and it was your business to make all arrange¬ 
ments for quitting. Except where notice of 
removal is given under the Holdings Act of 1883, 
all erections must be removed before the tenancy 
expires, and even where such notice is given, 
stock must be removed before the term ends. 


J. H. it—Write and tell the publishers that you are 
under age, and that you refuse to take it in. Let them 
take proceedings if they care to, but we do not think you 
will be troubled. 


BIRDS. 

MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 

The Siskin (Fringilla spin us).—This is a most 
interesting little bird, either for cage or aviary, 
being always bright and gay, ana although it 
cannot be highly commended as a songster, it is 
excellent company for other birds in confine¬ 
ment, for by its cheerful twitter and lively 
habits it keeps its companions from becoming 
dull and dispirited, and is so tame by nature that 
the loss of liberty affects it but little. The 
general plumage of this little bird is yellowish- 
green, with two yellow bars across the wings, 
while the chest is yellow, the flanks yellowish- 
grey, with dusky streaks, the head and throat 
being black. The Siskin breeds in the north, 
visiting the southern portion of our island during 
the autumn and winter. It is plentiful in 
Norway, Sweden, and the North of Germany, 
and builds in Pine forests, placing its nest at 
the extremity of the highest branches, and 
hatches two broods in the season. In a state of 
captivity the most suitable food is Canary-seed 
and Summer Rape, and although these birds 
are very fond of Poppy-seed and Hemp, 
they must not be indulged too much with 
these, as they are great gormandisers, and 
soon become very fat; and, indeed, often die 
from repletion and apoplectic seizures. The 
Siskin will freely breed with the Canary in an 
aviary or large cage, producing mule birds that, 
as a rule, resemble very much the Siskin in 
plumage, and if brought up under a good song¬ 
ster the young cock birds will make good 
singers, almost equal to the Canary. During 
some winters considerable flocks of these birds 
visit our island, and are taken in numbers by 
the bird-catchers, being easy of capture, and in 
some winters very few make their appearance. 
Plantations of Alder, Birch, and Larch-trees are 
their favourite winter resorts, upon the seeds of 
which they subsist, and are very fond, also, of 
the seeds of the Cypress and Arbor-vitae. In 
searching for its food the Siskin is remarkably 
alert in all its actions, and clings in the most 
graceful attitudes to the twig or branch. 

_ S. S. G. 

Canary ailing; (C. J. Griffin ).—We should 
advise you to discontinue the Dandelion-flowers 
and give less green food generally, taking care 
that what you do give is quite fresh, and to 
remove what is not consumed in an hour or two. 
Give your bird a piece of old mortar to peck at, 
and see that the sand is of a sharp, gritty nature, 
and scatter amongst the sand on the bottom of 
the cage a little Maw-seed ; this will prove 
beneficial, and give him occupation in searching 
it out from among the grit, resides helping to 
cure him of the bad habit he has contracted of 
eating his own secretions. To cure the tendency 
to diarrhcea a little prepared chalk, mixed with 
some arro wroot and milk, made into a paste, with 
the addition of a small portion of Pea-flour, may 
be given to the bird. The^paste should be of a 
somewhat dry, crumbljhiatiifreji o LaifijhpTbird 


may peck off small portions without its sticking 
about its beak. You may continue the small 
quantity of Hemp-seed ; it should, however, be 
of the smaller kind, and of a bright grey colour. 
Unripe, greenish-looking seeds must be rejected, 
as they have a tendency to disorder the bowels. 
A little Linseed may be given with the Rape 
and Canary-seeds, and a few broken Groats 
occasionally. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Feeding poultry (Ben Gibbins ).—It is a 
very common outcry with poultry-keepers at 
this season of the year that their hens fail to 
supply them with a satisfactory number of eggs. 
But this soarcity of eggs arises from the fact 
that the older birds have not yet recovered from 
their moulting, and many of the pullets have 
not yet arrived at the egg-producing age. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that Fowls 
moult later each year; the moulting fever 
occupies a longer period, and is more severe as 
it becomes later. Pullets hatched in Maroh and 
judiciously fed from their chickenhood will lay 
well at six months old—Borne earlier. It, however, 
seldom pays to keep old hens, a good plan being 
to kill tnem off as soon as they cease laying, ana 
before they lose their good condition by moult¬ 
ing, although some breeds, such as the Brahmas, 
Cochins, and Hamburghs, will lay through the 
winter, and up to their second or even third 
year. In the matter of food it is the greatest 
eoonomy in the long run to give the finest grain 
and the best meal, for hign feeding not only 
shows itself in the size and flesh of the Fowls, 
but in the number and quality of their 
eggs. From now throughout the winter 
you should give the first meal in the day 
in a warm state, which may consist of boiled 
vegetables, small Potatoes, Potato peelings, and 
other kitchen scraps, mixed to a crumbly paste 
with Barley-meal, Indian-meal or Sharps, to 
which a slight sprinkling of Pepper may be 
added. Potatoes, containing as they do, a good 
proportion of nutriment compared with their 
bulk and price, may advantageously be given 
where the number of eggs produced is of more 
consequence than their flavour or quality. As 
a whole grain nothing, probably, beats Barley, 
although oftentimes Fowls are too exclusively 
fed upon it. Wheat is good as a change of diet, 
and the small “ tail ” Wheat is said to be richer 
in flesh-forming matter than the full grown 

g rain. Indian Com is too fattening, from the 
urge quantity of oil it contains, to re given in 
too great a proportion, and is certainly not a 
good food by itself, although during the winter 
months it may be given two or three times a 
week with advantage. Some poultry keepers 
scald the Maize that it may not swell after 
being taken into the crop. Buckwheat is 
a most excellent food, being nearly equal to 
Barley as a flesh - former. You will find 
that your Fowls will thrive all the better 
for having as much variety of food as possible. 
A Grass run is of the greatest value but where 
this is not to be had an unlimited supply of 
green food should be given in as fresh a state as 
possible, such as Cabbage-leaves, Lettuce-leaves, 
etc., and where the poultry-run is limited and 
the Fowls cannot obtain worms and insects, 
it is beneficial to supply a small quantity of 
minced meat two or three times a week. Pro¬ 
vide a constant supply of fresh water. 8ee 
that the hen-house is warm, dry, and free from 
draughts, while well ventilated. Gradually 
weed out your old birds, and you will in all 
probability soon find an increase in the con¬ 
tributions to the egg-basket. 

Points of Orpingtons (E. //. B .).— 
There are now three varieties of Orpingtons— 
the Single Comb Black, the Rose Comb Black, 
and the Buff. The latter have only been intro¬ 
duced a very short time, and are in very few 
hands, not at all popular yet, and rarely seen at 
shows. The Rose Comb are not very popular 
either, and only seen occasionally. The Single 
Comb Black is the original true Orpington, and 
practioally holds the field. It is a large, deep, 
and thick bodied Fowl, with short black legs, 
black eyes and beak, white toe-nails, short and 
round in the back, and very deep and full 
breasted. The plumage has plenty of greenish 
gloss, the comb of medium size, Bingle, and well 
set on the head, and evenly-serrated, medium- 
size wattles, and red ear-lobes. The hen is similar 


and should be low on the leg, short in the back, 
with plenty of cushion, having a straight, firm 
comb. Of course, all these points are difficult 
to get to perfection, and rarely seen combined 
in a bird, and it is only by comparing good 
specimens that one is able to form a correct 
judgment of the relative merits of these Fowls. 


FOOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FTBLD. 

2ios—Turnip-rooted Celery, or Oeleriac - 

Will yon kindly give instructions as to tbs best way of 
cooking and using this vegetable '/—Madron. 

Stewed Figs. —Dissolve 4 oz. of loaf 
sugar in a pint of water over the fire, and lay 
into it 1 lb. of good Figs and some thinly-pared 
Lemon rind, and let it all stew very gently for 
about two hours till the Figs are quite soft and 
swollen (the slower they are cooked the tetter 
they are). Add a glass of wine and the iuice of 
a Lemon, and serve either hot or cold, with 
boiled Rice. Any wine does, but port is perhaps 
best. French Plums cooked in this way are 
also good, but the wine must then be claret. 

Mountain-ash-berries jelly.— Pick the 
berries when they have acquired their fine red 
oolour, but before they are fully ripe; otherwise 
they require long boiling to make a firm jelly 
from them. Free the berries from their stalks, 
and set them on to boil with as much water as 
will merely prevent them from burning; boil 
them slowly till all the juice and strength are 
drawn out of them. Strain the juice through a 
fine hair sieve ; weigh, and to each pound allow 
one pound of sugar; boil it till, cm trial, it sots 
in a jelly. 

Fried Tomatoes.-— Select fleshy Toma¬ 
toes—that is. Tomatoes with little juice—and, 
without peeling them, remove with a Bharp 
knife the stem end. Cut them into halves, 
unless quite thick, season with pepper and salt, 
roll the slices in beaten egg, then in a thick 
coating of bread-crumbs, and fry in boiling 
dripping until they are cooked through. If 
liked sweet, stew a little sugar over the slices 
previous to rolling them in the egg and orurabs. 

Pickling small Tomatoes.— I have a 
quantity of Tomatoes about the size of a pigeon’s- 
egg, quite green. Can I pickle them ? If so, 
shall be glad of reoipe.— Beckenham. 

%* It will be best to make your green 
Tomatoes into chutney, the pickling of them 
whole being a trade seoret. To each 4 lb. of 
Tomatoes add 1 lb. of sour Apples, pared and 
cored, 1 oz. of raisins, stoned and chopped, and 
the same quantity of sultanas and Currants 
(well cleaned, not washed), four red Chillies, a 
£ oz. of Celery-seed,, and the same of Cloves, 
and of Mustard-seed, and a £ lb. of moist sugar. 
Put the Apples in the saucepan, with just 
enough vinegar to prevent them burning, then 
the Tomatoes, and the other ingredients. Let 
this boil, stirring it well; watch it to make sure 
it is moist enough, without being sloppy. This 
must boil until it is a syrupy mass, then put into 
wide-mouthed bottles as dry as possible. Cover 
with wet bladder, and store in a cool, dry 
place.—B. 

Mn-lring Parsnip-wine .—Will someone 
kindly give me a reoipe for making Parsnip- 
wine ?— France. 

*/ Choose crisp, sonnd Parsnips, rejecting 
all those with black specks. Peel them as thin 
as possible, and cut into halves. Allow to each 
pound of Parsnips, after paring them, one quirt 
of water. Boil the Parsnips m the water until 
quite tender, then crush up with a wooden 
spoon, and strain away the water. Return the 
liquor to the clean copper, and to each gallon of 
the liquor allow 2$ lb. of sugar and a stick of 
bruised Ginger. Let this boilnalf-an-hour, and 
strain into clean tubs. When luke-warm spread 
some toasted bread with yeast, an ounce to each 
3 gallons. Let this stand in a warm place to 
ferment for four days, giving it a stir each day. 
Then strain carefully into a cask (a brandy or 
sherry-cask is best). Let it stand one day and 
night before bunging it down. Keep a little of 
the liquor to fill it up if fermentation has not 
ce& 9 ea. It may be bottled in three months, or 
drawn from the cask the name as beer, patting 
vent-peg in.—B. 
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TUB KITOHBN GARDBN. 

PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

There are many things that can be done while 
the weather is mild that may be of great service 
in forwarding work should severe weather set in 
at an early date. For example, some of the 
Asparagus beds from which it is intended to lift 
roots for forcing and from which the summer’s 
growth has been removed ought to have a dress¬ 
ing of littery manure or half-decayed leaves 
placed over them to the thickness of about 
9 inches to ward off frost. By so doing much 
inconvenience is avoided during a long spell of 
severe weather, as the roots can then be lifted at 
any time when required, for it is seldom that 
frost penetrates far into such material. Where 
the ground is stiff, and therefore very retentive, 
this covering will prevent the rains from making 
it pasty, so that digging may be proceeded with 
as soon as the roots are lifted. Rhubarb has 
now shed its leaves; that intended for forcing 
may therefore bo lifted and Btored close to¬ 
gether, covering the roots sufficiently with litter 
to ward off any frost. By so doing there will 
be but little difficulty experienced in being able 
to get them at any time they are required for 
placing in the forcing-house. Seakale will soon 
be sheading its leaves, and the roots may be 
lifted and laid in on a north border and after¬ 
wards covered with litter of sufficient thickness 
to ward off the frost. I find Lily White the 
best for early forcing, as it grows much more 
quickly than the old form. To have this vegetable 
of the finest possible flavour, it should be grown 
without the aid of fire-heat; therefore those who 
require early supplies should take up roots as 
soon as the leaves separate freely from the 
crowns and plant them thickly in a warm cellar. 
Here they will grow gently, the growth being 
both crisp and tender. Rhubarb also forced in 
this way is far more tender than that grown 
more quickly in heated structures. A portion 
of the crop of Chicory should also be taken up 
and prepared ready for introducing into a place 
to blanch. 

Globe Artichokes are not difficult to grow, 
provided they are treated properly. Not being 
perfectly hardy in this country, they need pro¬ 
tection during winter, particularly on cold, 
heavy ground where the frost penetrates to a far 
greater depth than it does on light, sandy soil. 
Material ought to be at hand in readiness in 
case frost should set in. If the ground between 
and round the plants is covered with leaves to 
the thickness of about 6 inches, it is seldom that 
frost will harm them. On the first approach of 
severe weather the roots also should be covered 
with rough litter to prevent the ground under¬ 
neath them from getting frozen. It does not 
much signify about the foliage being killed so 
long as the hearts of the suckers are Kept alive, 
as leaves will soon be produced again on the 
first approach of warm weather in April. Any¬ 
one desirous of having an early supply may 
take off some of the suckers at the present time 
and plant them in pots, growing them on in a 
frame through the winter and planting out in 
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spring. The stems of Jerusalem Artichokes 
may now be cut down, and after lifting a supply 
for present use, the rest should be covered with 
litter of some kind to prevent the frost from 
penetrating the ground that future lots may be 
lifted as required during wintry weather. I 
have always found that these, Parsnips, and 
Turnips are much more appreciated when lifted 
fresh. 

Lettuces in the open ground that are large 
enough for use ought to have some boards placed 
round them to form a temporary frame on which 
to rest the lights when the first approach of 
severe weather presents itself. Where these 
cannot be afforded, sticks bent over the beds 
to support mats or c&nv&s covers will be found 
to answer very well, as they will ward off lOdegs. 
or ‘2*2 degs. So far, the present month, with the 
exception of a few days, has been wet. Others who 
are situated in positions like myself where the 
ground is heavy will understand the advantage 
of having all vacant ground dug as opportunities 
present themselves. I do not advocate getting 
on such land in wet weather ; neither do I advise 
digging where it is intended to sow very early 
crops, for the looser such ground is at this 
time of the year the more moisture will it hold. 
But where sowing or planting is deferred till the 
end of March or early in April, then I recom¬ 
mend that the ground be thrown up roughly, 
in order that frost and air may penetrate os 
deeply as possible. H. 


SUCCESSIONAL CUCUMBERS. 
Where these were planted out in October, and 
are expected to afford a supply of fruit in 
January and February, when the actual winter 

f >lants are on the wane, great care and regu- 
arity will now be needed in their treatment. 
Beware of too much fire-heat, as the short, 
sunless days of December prevent the possi¬ 
bility of using the syringe to any extent over 
the foliage, and on this account red-spider or 
thrips must not be allowed a footing. Some 
growers fancy that a brisk heat from hot-water 
pipes is necessary in winter in order to atone for 
the deficiency that is produced by the sun’s 
rays ; but it is a fact that winter Cucumbeis 
suffer less from a low night temperature than 
do plants which are in full growth in spring, 
when bright sunshine raises the mercury from 
85 degs. or 90 degs. Where the plants are 
located close to the hot-water pipes it is a good 
plan to cover the latter with strips of common 
lists or even old portions of garden mats, and to 
soak them daily in order to modify the heat at 
that particular point, and thereby lessen the 
liability to insect attacks. Where the roof is 
furnished with roller blinds they must now be 
brought into ubo, especially on cold, windy 
nigh to, as these, if composed of good, stout 
material, are the best possible economisers of 
fire-heat the Cucumber-grower can have. On 
stormy days I have sometimes allowed the 
blinds to remain down, the plants suffering far 
less from partial darkness for a few hours than 
from the complete dispersion of atmospheric 
moisture brought about by high and arid winds. 
By this date growth will have proceeded some 
little distance up the main trellis, end the side 


laterals will need a tie here and there to keep 
them in position, the great aim being to leave no 
more leaves than can be fully exposed to sun¬ 
light and air. These plants will show surface 
roots lees frequently and in smaller quantities 
than the established winter fruiters; con¬ 
sequently, top dressings must be few and far 
between, it being much better for the general 
well-being of the plants that a few roots should 
remain exposed than by undue additions of loam 
to render the bed sour and unwholesome. 
Manure-water must be applied with great 
judgment in winter, growth never being 
sufficiently stout and leathery to assimilate 
strong doses of liquid or liberal sprinklings of 
artificial fertilisers. The best way is to give the 
former of the colour of pale ale for the period of 
a fortnight, then to abandon its use for a similar 
period, resuming it again in due course, and 
where chemical manure is used to give a 
moderate surface sprinkling every three weeks. 
Liquid from the farm or stable-yard should be 
clarified, as if thick it is*apt to clog the border 
and do more harm than good. Keep up as near 
as possible a night figure of 60 degs. in time of 
frost, allowing one of 65 degs. when such can be 
maintained by merely keeping the pipes warm. 
Admit a little fresh air at 10 a.m. on warm, 
sunny days, and withdraw it at 1 p.m., damping 
the floors and walls with tepid water. In smoky 
districts wash the roof glass once in three weeks, 
and exercise patience until lengthening days and 
increased solar heat in January induce renewed 
activity and greater fertility. Should wire- 
worms be troublesome, trap them by spreading 
fresh horse-droppings over the surface of the 
border. 


Savoy Cabbages.— So unduly early do 
| we as a rule sow seed of these valuable hardy 
Cabbages, that they turn in during the autumn 
and are ready for use long before they are 
required. Too much attention has been given 
to the production of very early sorts which 
really are not wanted, because they turn in 
when Cauliflowers, early Brussels Sprouts, young 
Cabbages, Coleworts, etc., are plentiful, as well 
as late Runner Beans, Marrows, and other 
vegetables. It is not a matter of tradition, but 
of actual fact, that the most tender of the 8avoy 
Cabbages are undoubtedly improved in flavour 
and texture by exposure to moderate frost. 
Wheu, however, so advanced and frosted, then 
the hearts become strong or else decay. A 
variety that can be sown in June and will give 
small, compact heads like those of the Dwaif 
Green Curled or Early Ulm from November 
onwards is far more useful than varieties that 
heart in during September and October.—A. 

Potting Cauliflower-plants.— The old 
method of potting up a number of Cauliflowers 
for early March planting has much to recom¬ 
mend it, as, though plants raised in heat early 
in the year will be a little later than the autumn 
plants, the latter have more size. Even & short 
time in May, at a season vegetables are scarce, 
is of great value to the cultivator who has a 
large supply of vegetables to provide. I admit 
there are at times serious losses if the plants are 
net placed in frames, but much depends upon 
the way they are sheltered, also the material 
Original from 
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potted up. Short, Bturdy plants should be 
selected and no coddling in fine weather given. 
The plants will stand much exposure if grown 
thinly from the start. Damp is equally as 
injurious as frost, so that a dry place is impor¬ 
tant. Having a great quantity of vegetables to 
supply in the early spring, ! find the pdtted-up 
plants most reliable; they can be planted out 
without shelter in March, and earner in mild 
winters. By sowing in heat a succession is 
maintained.—0. 

Early Seakale. —It is now high time all 
who wish for Seakale in fairly good time should 
get a batch of crowns into warmth. There is 
really very little gain iu trying to push badly 
ripened crowns unduly, as they are very 
obstinate and the produce is weak and watery- 
Those who acted according to advice given in 
spring and planted a sunny border with thongs 
for.early work will now reap the advantage. No 
better place can be chosen than the Mushroom- 
house, where in a temperature of f>5 decs, the 
growth is sturdy and the flavour good. I have 
a bricked-in space between two bads where I 
bring on the first two batches, boards being laid 
over the top to husband all the heat possible. I 
find that the warmth from the two beds urges 
the roots into activity in a minimum of time. 
Those who require a dish or two specially early 
may accomplish their object by putting half-a- 
dozen crowns in a 12 inch pot and placing them 
over the pipes in the Pine-stove or similar warm 
structure, well soaking the soil aud covering 
with inverted pots and old bags. It will be 
well to lift a good quantity of crowns now and 
to lay them in behind a north wall, covering 
them with G inches of leaf-mould. This 
preparatory process ensures a quicker growth 
when placed in heat. The Lily White is certainly 
finer than the old variety, but in my opinion 
does not force so readily in the early part of the 
season. Its colour iB very taking when dished 
up. I always soak the Seakale with warm 
water after being plunged, and keep it suffici¬ 
ently moist by overhead syringing every other 
morning. This process also keeps the crowns 
nice ana moist, and the steam engendered there¬ 
from is helpful to growth.—J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES FROM THE JUBILEE SHOW. 
The long-looked-for celebration of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Jubilee is over. The 
first of the two exhibitions held on November 
3rd and 4th last was of great merit, the large 
number of Japanese and incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums exceeding any previous display of a 
similar character. 

The Japanese varieties were largely exhibited, 
many of the novelties mentioned m the columns 
of Gardening at different seasons occupying 
the foremost positions on the leading Btands. It 
was evident how necessary it is to know of the 
latest and best novelties, as these were shown 
largely. 

Some of the most promising sorts exhibited 
were Modesto, an immense deep rich yellow 
flower, of a true incurved-Japanese form, large 
and refined ; Miss Elsie Teichmann, largo white 
Japanese, with broad florets of great width and 
substance; Dwarf Western King, a refined 
white flower of true incurved-.fapanese form, 
and an easy grower; Ph*--bus, large yellow ; 
Edith Tabor, sent out early in the spring, was 
seen in magnificent form, the big flowers of a 
lovely yellow colour; Miss Dorothea Shea was 
represented by flowers of immense size and in \ 
the richest shade of crimson and yellow; Miss | 
Ethel Addison, large incurved-Japanese, with) 
broad florets of a pale violet colour; Pride of I 
Madford and its synonym, Beauty of Teign- J 
mouth, light purple-amaranth, tinted silvery, 
were seen in all good exhibits and counted con¬ 
siderably when in good form; International, 
another large spreading flower, was of note and 
less coarse than usual; Mrae. Carnot is still the 
largest and most refined of the white Japanese, 
and appears to have done well this season; 
M. Pankouoke also seems to have succeeded 
well, its long yellow florets are incurved at the 
ends; Mutual Friend, with its long broad florets 
of the purest white, stood in good stead, and, 
was much admired. The 

Incurved were batter shown than they have 
been for several ye ars, the coiipe^itioo in the 


majority of classes being very keen. The 
principal class made quite a show by itself, 
and the newer sorts were largely used. 
C. H. Curtis was seen in every stand, 
some of the flowers being of immense depth. 
This is, without doubt, one of the best intro¬ 
ductions of recent years. Pretty flowers 
were seen of Mme. Darner, but not in such fine 
condition as might have been expected. D. B. 
Crane was a useful front-row flower, most ex¬ 
hibitors staging this golden-buff sort. Mrs. 
R. C. Kingston was represented by a magnificent 
specimen. Globe d’Or is a beautiful bronzy- 
yellow flower of immense size and neatly 
finished. B&ron Hirscli, orange-cinnamon—a 
useful colour—was also well shown. 

Plants were well shown by some of the best 
growers, although the formal style of training 
them makes them appear very artificial and 
stiff. The trained Pompous of Mr. Donald’s 
were very tine, particularly the plants of 
William Westlake and W. Kennedy, the former 
yellow and the latter crimson, shaded amar¬ 
anth. 

Altogether there is every reason for the 
society to be pleased with the result of the 
exhibition, which it is hoped may create a still 
greater love for this early winter flower. 


A TRUE POMPON. 

The best Pompon variety that has appeared of 
recent years is the variety known as Florence 
C ut. I think it was shown a few years ago by 
Mr. W. E. Carr, of Croydon, at one oi the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s Exhibition, 
at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, when it 
received a first-class certificate. It resembles 
the well-known Pompon Mile. Elise Dordan, 
but the colour is chestnut-brown, the petals 
tipped with old gold. The plants require early 
housing on account of the large buds, which take 
a long time to open. I have now a dozen plants 
of it, six of which I have arranged to bring on 
early, the others to flower about Christmas week, 
when flowers are scarce. The flowers last well 
when cut, and therefore it would be a good 
variety for market-, its compact and globular 
blooms being most attractive. I eaw some well- 
grown plants of this Pompon at Mr. Welle’ 
Earls wood Nurseries, Redhill. There were from 
ten to fourteen plants of it, some had from forty 
to sixty flowers on a plant, and they ranged 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. This makes a 
splendid exhibition Pompon kind. 

Pompon Grower. 


Exhibiting large Chrysanthemum 
blooms* —The system of showing large exhibi¬ 
tion blooms on boards of fixed dimensions, which 
is considered quite the orthodox system, is likely 
in the near future to be displaced by better and 
more pleasing arrangements of these large flowers 
in vases and other ways. Long rows of boards 
of a uniform size look very artificial and un¬ 
interesting, so that a change will be readily 
welcomed. The recent Chrysanthemum show of 
the Woolwich and District Horticultural Society 
illustrated how well large exhibition blooms may 
be associated with small foliage plants, and 
also with fronds of Ferns and autumnal foliage 
and Grasses. These exhibits were quite a 
pleasant break-away from the system which has 
now so long Keen general. Several evliiKits of 
considerable beauty were noticed. Very large 
flowers were so arranged that nothing of a heavy 
character was noticeable in the exhibits, but in¬ 
stead, a noblo and handsome group of high-class 
blooms, in which the colours were pleasingly 
blended. Readers interested in societies in their 
own neighbourhood would do well to see that a 
similar class is included in their own prize list 
for next year.—D. B. C. 

Twelve Japanese Anemone Chrys¬ 
anthemums (Anemone). — The following 
selection contains the best kinds. We should 
prefer to retain rather late “crown” buds in 
preference to any others, as there is a greater ! 
likelihood of obtaining fuller flowers, with discs 
nicely developed by these means. They are a j 
very pretty type of the Chrysanthemum, and it 
is surprising that they are not more largely i 
cultivated by amateurs and others; Enterprise, 
light rose guard florets, delicate sulphur-yellow 1 
disc, large; John Bunyaa, guard florets light I 
yellow, pretty disc of deeper yellow, good I 


flower ; Mme. Lawton, rosy-white guard florets, 
disc yellow, large ; Duchess of Westminster, 

n si lvery-blush guard florets, lilac disc ; 

upanloup, a pretty violet-rose, slightly 
tipped gold, guard florets and disc same colour ; 
Queen Elizabeth, large flower, guard florets 
silvery-blush, centre rose, tipped yellow, very 
fine ; Nelson, guard florets purple-crimson, disc 
rose-crimson, shaded gold, large; Sir Walter 
Raleigh, pale blush guard florets, with large 
and neatly-formed disc of a deeper colour; 
W. W. Astor, blush guard florets, yellow, 
shaded rose disc, extra large, and one of the 
best; M. Pankoucke, pretty shade of purple- 
claret guard florets, with a well-formed disc of 
light claret, tipped bronzy-yellow, large ; Rider 
Haggard, long and drooping guard floret of deep 
pink, with a pretty disc, rose, shaded yellow, 
very large; Owen’s Perfection, lilac guard 
florets, with a pretty disc of lilac-pink, tinted 
yellow, large flowetf. 


Chrysanthemum Miss Dorothea 
Shea. —Can you explain how it is that Chrys¬ 
anthemum Dorothea Shea has a queer centre the 
size of a threepenny-piece ? The plant in ques¬ 
tion only carries 6 blooms, which, except for 
the centre, are very fine.—P. J. E. 

%* This is one of the best varieties for exhibi¬ 
tion, but must be well grown indeed to pro¬ 
duce flowers of a high order of merit. Six 
flowers to a plant are too many, three being 
quite enough. Give this variety a long season 
of growth, and induce it to make a break early, 
so that “ crown ” buds may be secured by the 
second or third week in August, and good 
results are sure to follow. 


Chrysanthemum blooms with eyes. 

—Will you kindly tell me the reason Chrysan¬ 
themums produce Duds with eyes ? Several of my 
plants have done so this season, and I find the 
defect in crown buds and terminals alike. The 
plants are healthy, the wood well ripened, and 
the buds a good size. Lord Brooke, William 
Seward, Edwin Molyneux, are among those that 
have behaved in this way; others treated on the 
same linc3 have produced unusually large and 
fine blooms.— George Tyro. 

* # * In reply to “ George Tyro,” the reason 
some of his Chrysanthemum blooms are produced 
with what are generally termed “eyes”—».e., 
developing the dowers with an open centre—is 
owing to poor cultivation in I he majority of cases. 
Some sorts aro much more difficult to grow 
than others, and two of those mentioned—viz., 
Lord Brooke and E. Molyneux, need to be well- 
grown to obtain blooms of a high character. 
Very often the buds of such varieties are secured 
too late in the season to give them a proper 
length of time in which to develop the necessary 
florets making up a big flower, and consequently, 
when the flowering season arrives, the defect 
complained of is generally noticeable. These 
sorts require a long season of steady growth, and 
the buds retained during the third week in 
August to obtain the best results. 

Chrysanthemum Australian Cold (CMv*t> 
—We have received some very fine flowers of this new 
variety from Mr. Wells, Earlswood, Redhill. It belongs to 
the Japanese-incurved section. The flowers are of aolear 
yellow colour, a pretty and unusual tint even among Chrys¬ 
anthemums, which display a variety of colours. 


2ins Flowering climber for north 

wall.— II is quite possible that Lapagerias 
might be established on the wall in questkm if 
a good bed of peat was prepared for them. In 
Devonshire I have known several cases where 
they have done woll in the open with no pro¬ 
tection. Only the other day I saw plants of the 
red and white varieties in good bloom against a 
north wall. Of course, Somersetshire being 
rather colder than Devonshire, it might be advis¬ 
able to give some protection in hard frosts. 
Solanum jasminoides, a very beautiful climber, 
with white flower-clusters backed bv dark-green 
leafage, is very ornamental and Blooms from 
June till November. Still, except in South 
Devon and Cornwall, this subject cannot be 
considered hardy. It has bloomed well with 
me this season on a north-east wall. Wistaria 
sinensis and Passiflora coerulea I have also seen 
blossoming on a north wall, but, naturally, the 
amount of bloom will in most cases be less than 
with a more sunny exposure. Tropa^ehun 
speciosum will also often grow well in a northern 
exposure.—S.W.'F.; 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPES IN PLANT-HOUSES. 

It is often said that it is not possible to grow 
good Grapes in a house kept tilled with plants 
during the whole of the year, while some even 
go further and maintain that pot plants ought 
to bo kept out of vineries altogether. That pot 
plants are very much in the way at times there 
is no disputing, and most of us would prefer to 
have a clear course from the time the Vines are 
in flower till the fruit is cut. Nor must we 
overlook the importance attached to giving the 
Vines a thorough rest, exposure to frosts doing 
good rather than harm, but we cannot run the 
water out of the hot-water pipes and boiler if 
there are tender plants in a vinery, and there is 
in such cases no possibility of giving the Vines a 
rest, unless, indeed, we resort to the old, but 
almost obsolete, plan of turning the Vine-rods 
out on to the roofs. When, therefore, cases are 
met with that quite upset all preconceived 
notions, these are worthy of recording. That 
really first class Grapes can bo grown in a house 
kept constantly filled with a variety of pot 
plants I have had abundant proof during the 
past six years. 

In the gardens connected with Willow Vale, 


other Muscat of Alexandria, each occupying a 
comer of the house. The latter variety was 
naturally most valued by Mr. Baily, and as it 
grew away strongly and promised to do well in 
other ways, he decided to gradually fill the house 
with it. A young cane was conducted from it 


a Bougainvillea in the other flowering grandly, 
and a good crop of Tomatoes on the rest of the 
roof between them and the Vine. Under¬ 
neath, all through the summer, there are 
invariably some Orchids in flower, as well as 
Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Roses, and Car- 


under the pathway and layered into the fresh ! nations, with Caladiums, Coleuses, Cyperuses, 
compost placed in the hole previously cleared of Grasses, and Ferns. Just now there are two 
the soil occupied by the roots of Foster’s Seed- ! fine pieces of Cattleya labiata in flower, and 
ling. Along the lower part of each roof there ! the usual assortment of late autumn and 
is now trained a main rod, other rods being | winter-flowering plants. As will have been 
taken up the roof at intervals of about 4 feet. i gathered from the foregoing, the temperature 
If I remember rightly, the Vine has been maintained is that which suits warm green- 
planted not less than eight years, and at the house plants, a little fire-heat serving to keep 
present time only covers about three parts of up tho requisite circulation of warm, dry air 


—this also suiting most greenhouse plants 
when in flower. W. 


Froine, the residence of Mr. A. R. Baily, good 
Giapes are grown in the vinery proper and also 
in a Peach-house, but the very best are cut 
from a Vine in a plant-house kept as gay as 
l>nssible all the year round. This compartment 1 
n approached through a small, but very pret ty 
iernery, and at the other end is a plant stove. 
It is span-roofed, running from north to south 
on a steep bank, the floor being brought up 
to a level by meaus of extra high walls. The , 
length is about 33 feet, width 12 feet, height of i 
side walls and lights above ground-floor 6 feet, 
and the apex of roof 12 feet. There is a 
trellised pathway 3 feet wide, and on each side 
staging for pot plants. I give these details in 
order to show more plainly than does the accom- I 
panying reproduction from a photograph that it 
is not a great, roomy house. Even the ventila- 
t on is not anything like what the expert Grape- 
grower would expect to find, as there are only 
cap ventilators for the roof and not much side 
ventilation, the doorway leading Qut of the 
fernery being the most effective means of 
admitting fresh air in quantity. Tho border 
is inside and wholly above the ground-level. At 
the present time it ia the full width of the house 
and about 9 feet in length. At first two Vines 
were planted, one Fosters Needling -§nd the 
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the roof, so that the progress has not been rapid, 
but then the crops have been decidedly heavier 
than are usually left on Vines of Muscat of 

A “ starts naturally in March, gets but PLANTING HARDY FRUITS, 

little, if any syringing, as this w’ould be pre- I AM a groat advocate of early planting, 
judicial to the flowering plants, and only a warm especially in light gravelly soils, as the trees 
greenhouse temperature is maintained through- 1 suffer less tho following summer, and in clay 
out. There is no neglecting to thin out the land one can with advantage add to the ordinary 
breaks, which, in common with those of most soil and make it porous. One thing still lacking 
Muscat Vines, are never very strong at the out- is moisture. Although in many places there 
set, and no delay in stopping laterals, though have been heavy rainfalls, I find the soil very 
these are left to a considerable length in pin<es, dry underneath large trees on walls and in 
I reducing the number of bunches to i bout sheltered [daces, so that in planting at this 

date it may be advis¬ 
able to prepare the sites 
and allow* them to be 
exposed for a short 
time, well saturating if 
found dry. In case the 
ground is not fit for the 
rtception of the trees 
at the time they are 
received, they should 
belaid in carefully after 
unpacking, and may 
then be planted as soon 
afterwards hh possible. 
If the weather is frosty 
it is not advisable to 
remove the packing, 
but to placo fho l rets 
under cover or in a frost¬ 
proof building, this 
being preferable to plac¬ 
ing in the soil in u 
frozen state. Tho roots 
of newly-lifted trees 
should not be exposed 
a moment longer than is 
necessary, as winds soon 
dry tho fine fibrous roots. 
If received in a dry state 
it is well to immerse for 
a lime in a tank before 
planting, and to syringe 
tender trees, such as 
Peaches and Nectarines, 
as the wood of these 
soon Bhiivels if at all 
dry or much exposed. In 
Flanting, the grower 
must take into con¬ 
sideration the kind of 
soil, as newly-dug clay 

thirty and never omitting the important i soil holds the moisture too freely, and needsaia 
detail of smartly tapping the bunches w'hich | in the w*ay of lighter materials to make it 
show* when they are in flow'er. The best-set, porous. The value of drainage must not be 
bunches, whether largo or only medium in j overlooked ; plenty of brick rubble or, failing 
size, are rightly selected, and every season it this, clinkers will do much good. I have 
has been found necessary to remove several extra seen many tailurcs owing to wapl of drainage, 
large bunches imperfectly set. The thinning Apricots, Teaches, and Nectarines delight 
out of berries is done piecemeal and with good in a well drained soil, and though they 
judgment ; the greater portion saved have a ( require water in abundance from June to the 
good complement of stones and attain a large end of August, they do not thrive if the 
size accordingly. In such a house and under | water is stagnant at the roots. The holes 
such conditions it would not be surprising to j for the trees should be at least 3 feet deep 
find red-spider prevalent, but neither this nor for young trees, and the drainage should be 
any other insects are allowed to gain a foot- 2 feet or more below the surface, ashes or 
hold, the sponge and soapy water proving the clinkers being freely used in heavy clay laud. A 
best remedy when applied in time. The border hard trodden layer of ashes will check down- 
has been formed piecemeal, and to the latest ward roots and give the trees the necessary 
addition of good Drown fibrous loam, mortar drainage. Compost for planting may be pre- 
rubbish, and half-inch bones may be attributed pared by mixing with the top soil of the border 
some of the success achieved this season. Nor j burnt garden refuse, w r ood-ashes, and fine 



Grapes in a greenhouse. 


must I omit mentioning that both Mr. Baily 
and his gardener, Mr. Carpenter, believe that 
Grape-Vines rooting in inside borders should 

i_“ _i_ .. j_:__•_ 


mortar rubble (road-scrapings are excellent). 
Of course, where turf can be procured there is 
no better compost for young trees, but it is not 


have abundance of water during the growing i always available. In planting light soil, or that 
season, and the Vine under notice has plenty of , resting on gravel, the addition of heavy loam 
water and liquid-manure. w*ill be advantageous, and in some soils deficient 

During the summer I have seen a Stepha- | of lime, an important factor for fruit-trees, 
notis flowering freely in one corner of the house, chalk and mortar rubble are valuable additions. 
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It is well to plant young trees rather high, as 
with repeated mulchings, feeding, and top¬ 
dressing they will be quite deep enough, and 
high planting will save early root-pruning. 

Plant firmly, well spreading out the fibrous 
roots, packing underneath with good soil. Cut 
away any bruised or broken roots. With each 
layer of soil see that the fine roots are not 
twisted, but spread out evenly. Manure can be 
supplied from the surface in the shape of a 
mulch or winter dressing, also in the early 
summer, as a protection from drought. In 
heavy land, raised borders are advised for stone 
fruits. I find the trees do much better raised a 
few inches above the ordinary garden level. In 
lighter soils on gravel I do not advise the trees 
being planted above the ordinary ground level. 


LIQUID-MANURE. 

A mistake made by many cultivators of flowers 
is that of overmanuring. To grow’ most plants 
properly very little crude manure should be 
incorporated in the soil around the roots, as it 
often induces a too luxuriant growth of foliage 
and wood at the expense of the flowers. The 
liquid form is, all things considered, by far the 
best way of applying manure to most plants in 
the garden, and it should be made very weak, 
especially if it be of a stimulating character, 
such as guano. The chief value of liquid- 
manure is that its effects are perfectly control- 
able, and can be made either to produce a 
luxuriant growth and maintain it or to produce 
any lesser effects, as may bo desired. The 
manure should be given as soon as the buds 
begin to swell in the spring, or when the leaves 
commence to develop. This growth can be kept 
up during the season by frequent applications of 
the liquid, but should never be continued be¬ 
yond the early part of August, as a rule, as then 
the growth naturally begins to wane, the wood 
begins to harden, and as the season advances 
ripens for the winter rest of the plant. If 
liquid-manure, speaking generally, be applied 
after the commencement of this preparation for 
rest, the growth is unnaturally continued, and 
the wood, not having time to ripen, is often 
killed by the severe winter frosts. When the 
Production of fine flowers is desired, liquid- 
manure should be applied when the flower-buds 
begin to show themselves prominently, and 
begin to swell towards opening. The manure 
then causes a larger development of the petals 
and of the coming flower, and also causes the 
colours to be more intense ; but if applied too 
early the liquid-manure is very apt to produce 
monstrous and deformed flowers. Thus applied 
at the right time to Strawberries, for instance, 
it causes larger and more evenly-developed 
fruit to be produced. Applied to Roses, the 
flowers are largely increased in size and also in 
brilliancy of colour. For Zonal Pelargoniums 
and similar plants when bedded out, if the soil 
is very poor, the supply of weak liquid-manure 
should oe moderate, but continuous, and this 
applies to most other plants grown in beds and 
borders for summer and autumn decoration. 
With some plants, however, such as bulbs 
(Hyacinths, Tulips, etc.), the strength of the 
flowers is dependent upon the luxuriance of the 
leaf growth of the previous season, the results of 
their vital action being stored up in the bulb for 
next year’s blooming. In such cases the plants 
should have a supply of the liquid-manure for 
sometime after flowering. When applied to 
Fruit-trees the best time for its application 
is after the fruit has set and begins to swell. 
To give it when the flower-buds show themselves 
is useless, as the size and colour of the flower 
have but little, if any, influence upon the dimen¬ 
sions and quality of the fruit. If the manure 
applied be very strong a too luxuriant leaf 
growth is brought about, and there is then 
danger of the tree casting off* its fruit prema¬ 
turely, the whole enorgies of the plant under 
the stimulating influence of the manure being 
expended in the production of leaves. As the 
reason for the maturing of the fruit approaches, 
the supply of manure should be gradually with¬ 
held, as otherwise the fruit, although large and 
fair to look at, would become watery and lose 
much of its proper flavour. The best mode of 
applying liquid-manure to plants or trees in the 
open air is to make holes in the ground near to 
them, or towards the extremities of the circle 
to which their roots_qxtend, with a crowbar 
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or stout stake, from 1 inch to 3 inohes in 
diameter, driven in to a depth of from 
12 inches to 18 inches, and then withdrawn, 
afterwards filling the holes so made several 
times with liquid. It thus soaks away into the 
soil immediately in contact with the roots, and 
thus nothing is lost by evaporation, as is the 
c*se when it is applied to the surface of the soil. 
The number of these holes should vary with the 
size of the tree or plant, one hole to every 2 feet 
square of ground being generally sufficient. If 
the weather at the time of application of the 
liquid-manure bo very dry, it should be much 
diluted with clean water, but if not then the 
manure may be applied of greater strength. As 
a rule, for the preparation of liquid-manure for 
outdoor purposes, the following quantities to a 
hogshead of water will give the average strength 
at which it should be used, if applied, say, every 
week during the season : One bushel of horse- 
manure, or the same quantity of sheep-manure, 
or half a bushel of soot, or 6 lb. of guano, 
allowing the liquid to stand two or three days 
before using, stirring it once a day, and, when 
quite settled again, using the clear liquor. 

H. B. 


GARDEN POSTS, 

THE NUT-WEEVIL (BALANINUS 
NUCUM). 

This insect belongs to one of the most destructive 
families of beetles (the weevils or Curculionidae). 
The black Vine-weevil, which formed the 
subject of a previous paper, is a member of this 
family. There are several other kinds which 



The Nut-weevil (BUaninu* nucum), 


will be dealt with in due course. The grubs or 

maggots of the Nut-weevil are well known to 
almost everyone who has gathered or eaten fresh 
Nuts, for they are very common, and in some 
years destroy a great number of Filberts and 
other Nuts. It is a very difficult insect to keep 
in check, as the eggs and grubs are so safely 
ensconced within the Nuts that no remedy can 
be of any avail, except the destruction of the 
Nut. The weevils are so inconspicuous that 
they are very liable to be overlooked, and the 
chrysalides are very small and formed in the 
soil. The only time when this insect is 
really in a vulnerable position is when the 
grub leaves the Nut in order to bury it¬ 
self in the ground. If at this time (which 
is generally in September, but, of course, the 
earliness or lateness of the season must be taken 
into account), dressings of gas-lime, or sand or 
ashes soaked in paraffin-oil be laid under the 
bushes, the grubs would be unable to bury them¬ 
selves, and would, therefore, die. The Nuts 
which have been attacked generally fall pre¬ 
maturely ; if possible, they should be collected 
at once and destroyed. During the winter, if 
the ground under the bushes was well trenched, 
and the lower part of the spit of earth placed 
uppermost, the grubs or chrysalides would be 
brought to or near the surface, and very many 
would be destroyed by the action of the weather, 
or would be eaten by birds. Of course, if the 
6 r il to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches could be 
removed, the cure would be much more com¬ 
plete. All small birds should be encouraged 
among the bushes, as many, particularly the 
Titmice, will destroy the weevils. The weevils 
may be found on the bushes in June, and early 
in July the females may be seen on the clusters 


of young Nuts, carefully surveying them. Having 
selected one, she gnaws a hole in it; her mouth 
being at the end of a particularly long fine 
proboscis, she is able to make a hole right 
through both the husk and shell of the Nut. 
Having laid an egg in the hole, she pushes it 
right into the Nut with her snout. She only 
lays one egg in each Nut, and always seems to 
avoid those in which another weevil has laid an 
egg, as two grubs are never found in the same 
Nut. The females do not lay so many eggs as 
some insects do, but every grub that is hatched 
destroys a Nut. The grubs are hatched in the 
course of a week or ten days, and feed upon the 
kernel. They avoid the embryo (the vital part 
of the Nut), for if that w'as destroyed the Nut 
would fall before the grub had attained its full 
size. When the grub reaches maturity the 
kernel is almost, if not quite, eaten up. The 
rub then gnaws its way through the shell and 
rops to the ground, unless, as often happens, 
the Nut has already fallen. It then works its 
way into the soil and forms a little cell, in 
which it remains dormant during the winter ; in 
the spring it becomes a chrysalis and remains in 
that state for a month or six weeks ; then in 
June the perfect insect emerges. The weevils 
are about £ inch in length from the tip of their 
snouts to the end of their bodies, and are of a 
rich brown colour, thickly covered with very 
fine reddish-yellow velvety hairs. The head is 
produced in front into a very long, slender snout 
or proboscis, which is almost as long as the body, 
ana which has a slight downward curve. The 
feelers are placed midway between the eyes and 
the end of tne snout and are composed of several 
joints, the basal ones being nearly as long as all 
the others, which are set on to tne long one at 
an angle forming a regular elbow. The head 
and fore-body form a cone, tne widest part of 
which is where the wing-cases join it; the 
latter taper to a point, so that the general shape 
of the insect is that of an egg. G. S. S. 


GERMAN FLAGS (IRIS GERMANICA). 
By the above name the large and comprehensive 
group of Bearded Irises (I. harbata) is generally 
recognised in our gardens. They are also known 
under the name of German or Flag Irises ; 
indeed, the commoner kinds are invariably 
alluded to under the latter name. Of the group 
as a whole, embracing as it does several well- 
marked species, together with their numerous 
varieties, it is impossible to say too much. The 
ease witli which they are managed, their adap¬ 
tability to all sorts of soils and situations, 
together with their almost endless variety, 
commend them to a very large number of those 
interested in gardening. And not the least of 
their charms is the indescribable beauty of 
many of the varieties. Indeed, one of the 
most extensive growers of these beautiful hardy 
flowers refers to these Irises as the “ Orchids of 
the flower garden.” As a matter of fact, these 
beautiful and easily-grown plants constitute the 
glory of the hardy plant garden in the early 
summer, and for a very considerable season 
contribute a large share of beauty and diversity 
of colouring of which one seldom tires. Re¬ 
garded collectively, we find in their blossoms 
many shades of dark violet and purple, almost 
every conceivable shade of light and pale blue, 
together with the softest shades of mauve, some 
exceedingly delicate and almost transparent. 
Then we nave shades of lemon, yellow, and 
golden, together with the coppery-bronze, and 
browns in variety, which owe their origin to I. 
squalens, as well as pure whites and primrose, 
and many more. That any garden worthy 
the name should be without some at least of 
these useful flowers is hardly possible, yet I 
doubt not there are many amateurs and villa 
gardeners who would gladly grow a few of the 
more distinct kinds if only space permitted. 

Very few hardy plant j adapt themselves to 
so many situations and such varied circum¬ 
stances as these Flag Irises. They may bo 
arranged in the foreground of shrubberies in 
large telling groups with advantage and excel¬ 
lent effect if at planting-time the shrubs are 
designedly arranged at wider distances apart 
than is usual. Such an arrangement will permit 
of planting large irregular groups in separate 
masses of colour at intervals throughout the 
garden, and in positions all too often occupied 
by the too trim nedge-like outline of a shrubbery 
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bank. In places such as these proximity 
to the roots of large trees should be avoided as 
much as possible. Then, again, charming effects 
may be produced by planting Irises in the wood, 
especially near to tne Grass walks and other 
openings where they catch the eye. Though 
seldom seen in such positions, it is surprising 
how well those Irises succeed on banks and 
slopes, a fact of which full advantage should be 
taken, seeing so very few plants are a success in 
these places. 

The kinds that appear best suited to these 
latter positions are tnose most closely allied to 
the germanica type. All of this section grow 
and flower with as much vigour and freedom 
as in many prepared borders. Indeed, I have 
in mind while writing a large railway bank 
quite near to London, which in the latter part 
of May and onwards in each year is quite gay 
with the flowers of these Flags. The soil is 
mainly composed of sand and gravel, and 
assisted by tne rainfall which drains towards the 
Irises, they flourish surprisingly. In the herba¬ 
ceous border, of course, much will be made of 
the choicer kinds, while reserving the surplus 
as well as the more plentiful kinds for the 
margin of the pond or lake or for wet and marshy 
spots, in which they appear as much at home 
as they do in sandy soils. Then, again, in con¬ 
venient positions on the lawn or as forming a 
belt to other plants, such as Rhododendrons or 
the like, they make a most agreeable change. 
Anywhere, in fact, where space and oppor¬ 
tunities permit these accommodating Irises 
should not be overlooked. In planting such 
things in the Grass or around the margin of a 
lake where Grass exists, it will be advisable to 
loosen the turf somewhat and to remove a 
portion altogether so as to permit of the due 
extension of the rhizomes. The soil should also 
be well loosened to a depth of 12 inches or 
18 inches to assist the plants in the start. 

In the herbaceous border, or where beds are 
wholly devoted to the better kinds, the plants 
well repay for deep digging and a moderately 
rich soil. In light, loamy or sandy soils they 
are perhaps most at home, and particularly is 
this true of the varieties of squalens and varie¬ 
gate. Many kinds grow perfectly on stiff, 
heavy soils, while the major portion prefer a 
soil which is neither light nor heavy. In the 
lighter soils, however, they may be planted or 
replanted for eight or nine months of the year 
with impunity, but many kinds will not root 
afresh in winter-time if planted late in soils 
that are heavy and cold. While admitting 
that these Flag Irises may be planted over so 
lengthened a period with good results, I may 
be permitted to state emphatically, as a result 
of experience and observation, that the correct 
season for planting is the month of April, just 
prior to the rhizome and its attendant roots 
pushing forth. I have planted at all times from 
September to the end of June, but find much the 
best results from April planting, and give pre¬ 
ference to this season for the rarer or more 
delicate rooters or growers. For example, Vic- 
torine and aurea are two kinds finding much 
favour, but neither is vigorous in constitution, 
and it is just such as these that need special 
care and planting at the right time to make 
them a success. Of course, April planting, if the 
plants are much divided, means loss of flowers 
in June, but if it means increased vigour also 
for the year following, I think there should be 
no two opinions in the matter. Fortunately, 
however, the two kinds named are exceptions to 
the majority in this handsome race of plants. 

These few notes would scarcely be complete 
without some mention of the value of these Flag 
Irises ao cut flowers, and for which they are all 
beautifully adapted. In fact, during the past 
few yeari quite a growing taste has arisen for 
their flowers, and in season they may be seen in 
our leading markets in great numbers. For 
home decoration they are charming, particularly 
the soft, delicate mauve shades, the pure white, 
or the bronzes and rich yellows. If required to 
send to a distance they should be cut while still 
in the bud, and on being placed in water on 
arrival at their destination, will gradually 
unfold their flowers in ail their natural freshness 
and beauty. 

Kharput is an excellent kind, eoually as 
early as the type in its flowering. Other early 
kinds are alba or florentina, atropurpurea, and 
Crimson King. The following are some dbtinct 
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kinds and afford considerable variety : Albicans ! 
(syn., Princess of Wales) (pure white), L’lnno- 
cence (pure white), Darius (yellow), Gracchus 
(pale yellow), Cordelia (rosy-lilac and crimson), 
Queen of May (full, rose-lilac, fine), I)r. Bernice 
(bronze and purple), Arnoldi (claret, bronze, and 
rich velvet-purple), Aurea (golden), Mine. 
Chereau (white, feathered violet, most charming 
kind), Pallida and Imogene (lovely soft lavender- 
mauve shades), Spectabilis (deep purple), and 
Robert Bums (golden and velvety maroon). 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIA-FLOWERS FOR 
DECORATIONS. 

The accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
of Tuberous Begonia - flowers when boldly 
arranged in a bowl with a frond or two of 
Maiden-hair Fern and Asparagus plumosus. We 
have seen some very beautiful decorations in 
which these Begonias formed the chief part, 
although the flowers in appearance do not seem 
likely to prove of value for this purpose ; but 
the range of colours is extensive, and embraces 
many exquisite shades, particularly salmon, 
pink, and other tints. The great point is not 


to crowd them together and get a lumpy effect. 
The flowers aro already bulky, and unless care¬ 
fully arranged will make a very unsatisfactory 
display. 


PROPAGATING THE INDIA RUBBER- 
PLANT (FICUS ELASTICA). 

Stock of this useful plant may be easily increased 
by means of cuttings taken off at any time dur¬ 
ing the growing season, but the spring months 
are to be preferred, as they then root in a shorter 
time, besides which plants struck early can get 
well established before winter. In many 
market-places where large nnmbers are propa¬ 
gated annually, the cuttings are generally 
obtained from large plants kept solely for supply¬ 
ing them, and from which every available 
shoot is taken once a year. The shoots should 
be removed just as they become somewhat 
woody. Lengths of from 4 inches to 6 inches 
are suitable sizes for cuttings, and as soon as pos¬ 
sible after being taken off they should be potted 
singly in small, well-drained pots of sandy soil. 
By well-drained pots I do not mean that they 
should be half-filled with broken crocks, for, 
as small pots only are used, it is necessary to get i 
the base of the cutting nearly to the bottom of 
them, and that could not be done if too many 
broken crocks were used. 

A good method is to have some crocks and 
charcoal broken up to about the size of Peas and 
well mixed together, so that when the cutting 
is put in the pot and rests on the drainage 


material a few of these pieces of crock and char¬ 
coal may be put in before the soil is added. 
Owing to this drainage material clustering round 
the bottom of the cutting, perfect drainage is 
secured, and the action of rooting is thereby 
assisted. The soil which I use is peat, loam, 
and sand in equal parts, the whole being passed 
through a sieve with a f inch mesh. After the 
cuttings are iuserted they should each be secured 
to a small stick, otherwise from the weight 
of their foliage they are, if moved, liable to 
topple over. They should then have a good 
watering, and be placed in a propagating-case 
or plunged in a gentle bottom-heat therein, if 
it can be obtained. The propagating-cate 
must be kept at a stove temperature, 
whether the cuttings have been grow n in a stove 
or intermediate-house. Cuttings taken from a 
plant grown in a stove will root much quicker 
and with greater certainty than those taken 
from a plant that has been in a cool temperature, 
In the case of the latter, the better way to pro¬ 
ceed is, if the stock plant is not too large, to 
lace it in the stove nouse two or three weeks 
efore the cuttings are taken off. 

Another way of propagating this Ficus is by 
means of single eyes, which with care and atten¬ 
tion root freely. If the shoots are long the 
upper part can Refashioned into a cutting, and 
the lower cut up in as many pieces as there are 
leaves. The stem should be 
severed immediately above 
each eye, thus leaving the 
part below to be inserted in 
the soil. These eyes are put 
in exactly in the same way 
as cuttings, and, like them, 
are each secured to a small 
stick. When they are put 
in the stem should be buried 
up to the base of leaf. In 
tying up these leaves the 
matting should be first 
secured to tho stick, other¬ 
wise it will probably Blip 
down and allow the leaf to 
sway about. A method 
which I have seen employed 
with very satisfactory results 
is to put in new Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in the propagating-case, 
andstick tho cuttings therein 
without pots. By this 
means the space at command 
is economised, but in potting 
off care is necessary, as in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse roots 
are delicate. In any case, the 
weaker shoots strike more 
readily than the stouter 
ones. Therefore, supposing 
the plant to be in a position 
where its beauty could ill be spared, it would, 
perhaps, be possible to take from it a few of 
the best shoots for propagating without earn¬ 
ing any disfigurement. In the event of there 
being no propagating-cases available, the cut¬ 
tings may be kept close by placing them under a 
bell-glass. Under the most favourable conditions 
they w ill take from a month to six weeks to 
root, and often much longer than that. As in 
the case of most other subjects, cuttings taken 
from plants grown without stimulants, such t s 
soot-water, manure-water, and the various sub¬ 
stances sold for hastening growth, strike better 
than those taken from plants that have been 
liberally fed. H. 


Gloxinias.— These are frequently grown in 
a much higher temperature than is necessary, 
and with very unsatisfactory results. I lately 
saw’ a house full of young plauts which had 
been grown under cool treatment. The plants 
in question were raised from seed sown early in 
February, and the last week in July the first 
flowers were opening. The pots were covered 
with large, fleshy leaves, and a little later cn 
they will make a grand show of bloom. 0.*e 
great advantage in growing Gloxinias under 
cool treatment is that they last in bloom much 
longer, and the flow'ers when cut will keep better 
than those from a hot, moist atmosphere.—H. 

Fifth Edition, now ready, beautifully illustrated, medium Sio. 
price i5». The English Flower Garden: 

Views, and Plans, with Descriptions and Illustrations of the 
Best Plants, their Culture and Arrangement. London: John 
Murray, and of all Booksellere, 
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Double Tuberous Begonia-flowers arranged in a bowl. From a 
photograph by Mrs. Richmond, The Woodlands, Lustleigh, 
Devon. 
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USEFUL CLIMBERS AND SUITABLE 
WALL PLANTS. 

As all of the following plants are cultivated in 
pots in nurseries, they can be planted at any 
time of the year, but this is a good season in 
which to do it. Such plants grown in pots are 
generally what is termed well established, and 
the roots have coiled themselves round the balls 
of soil. When, therefore, a plant rooted in this 
way is turned out of the pot, the outer roots 
should be carefully unwound, at the same time 
t iking care not to loosen too much of the soil 
forming the centre of the ball. The outer roots 
should be carefully spread in the hole dug for 
their reception. To dig a small hole and put 
i nto it a ball of roots, sucn as that just described, 
without unwinding any, is useless. The place 
in which to plant should be of sufficient 
dimensions to admit of the roots being spread 
out as above directed. More than that, 
climbers are generally gross feeders, and 
especially is this true of the varieties of 
Clematis. In all cases where permanent plant¬ 
ing is done, the soil should be dug out to the 
depth of 2 feet, and a good dressing of well- 
decomposed manure applied, mixing in some 
good soil with it until enough 
lias been put in to enable the plant 
to be placed in position, not 
burying it too deep, so that 
mulching can be added. The soil 
also should be trodden firmly 
about the roots, and, of course, 
every planter who knows his work 
will make due allowances for the 
inevitable sinking of the soil. The 
most suitable plants are 

Virginian Creepers— Ampe- 
lopsis hederacea, the old North 
American Virginian Creeper, and 
its congener from Japan, the 
elegant A. Veitchi. This last 
clings to the wall or whatever it 
grows against, and therefore saves 
a lot of trouble in the matter of 
nailing. Then comes Aristolochia 
Sipho, a tall, twining plant of 
rapid growth, with large heart- 
shaped leaves and flowers of 
curious form, bent like a syphon, 
brownish - yellow in colour and 
sweet-scented, but not abundantly 
produced. Berberidopsis corallina 
is an evergreen shrub of a rather 
scandent habit; the coral - red 
flowers are abundantly produced 
in terminal pendulous racemes on 
long red peduncles. But it should 
have some protection during frost, 
and when it blooms it makes a 
gorgeous sight. Berberis dulcis is 
a very pretty, early - flowering 
shrub, quite hardy against a wall, 
and worthy of being grown in 
every garden. The flowers are of 
a deep yellow colour, and followed The 

by eaible, globular black berries. 

B. stenophylla is also a most 
ornamental and beautiful shrub, 
profusely laden in April and May with 
brilliant blossoms, and subsequently with 
berries ; the colour of the flowers is a bright 
citron-yellow. Bridgesia spicata is a fast-grow¬ 
ing evergreen climbing plant; the blossoms are 
abundant, but not showy. It is one of the few 
climbers that are evergreen, and it quickly 
covers a wall. Who would not plant the 
fragrant Chimonanthus fragrans against a wall ? 
This is all the protection it requires. As a 
recent writer remarks : Midst frost and snow, 
bunches of deliciously fragrant flowers can be 
gathered each Christmas Day from this winter- 
loving bush. Ceanothus azureus and C. dentatus 
are two delightful blue flowering shrubs that 
bloom abundantly when well established. Of 
Clematises there are many varieties, spring 
and summer-flowering, double and single. It is 
scarcely necessary to give varieties, but this 
fact should be borne in mind, that the spring¬ 
blooming or patens section must not be cut back, 
because they flower on the ripened wood of the 
previous year. The vigorous-growing summer- 
. flowering varieties will admit of being cut back 
close to the ground, much depending, of course, 
upon the space the plants are required to cover. 
Cratiegu8 Pyracantha is so well known that it 
simply needs to br" described as Ttrailing or 
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climbing against a wall, and as bearing an 
abundance of red berries through the winter in 
large clusters. Cydonia, or Pyrus, japonica 
makes an excellent wall plant, doing much 
better in this way than when grown as a bush. 
Trained against a wall it will grow to the height 
of 12 feet or 15 feet, and form a really beautiful 
object. The flowers are bright-red, abundantly 
produced, and expand early. There is a pure 
white variety also, and one known as grandi- 
flora versicolor, that has very large pink and 
white blossoms. 

Wistaria, or Glycine, sinensis (see illustra¬ 
tion) is a vigorous and rapid-growing climbing 
plant, and a magnificent ornament to our walls 
and trellises. It should be planted where there 
is a good space of wall or fence to cover. Ivies, 
and especially the common Irish, make 
excellent wall plants. Argentea, silver- 
blotched ; aurea, golden - leaved; palmata, 
deeply lobed ; maculata, mottled ; and tricolor, 
various colours, are the best. Humulus 
Lupulus, the common Hop, can be used in 
suitable places with excellent effect. Jasminum 
nudiflorum is one of the most showy of winter¬ 
blooming plants, expanding its bright yellow 
flowers all along its leafless branches from 


Wistaria on a house front From a photograph by Mr. Mallet, 
Culverwell, Bath. 




December to February, even midst frost and 
snow. The common white Cape Jessamine 
(J. officinale) is also a charming subject; and 
the evergreen J. revolutum, a plant that succeeds 
best against a wall, and produces bright yellow 
and deliciously fragrant flowers. Solanum 
jasminoides is a pretty climbing plant bearing 
clusters of white flowers, but it requires a south 
wall and a sheltered situation, being rather 
tender. Then there is Teooma radicans, a 


ROSES. 

Soil for pot Roses.— What is the best 
way for preparing a compost for Roses culti¬ 
vated in pots for the greenhouse ?—P. Squibbs. 

* # * This query suggests a note that may be of 
service to several readers at this season. Roses 
enjoy a rich compost that must be of a stiffer 
nature than is generally used for pot plants. At 
the same time, there must be sufficient porosity 
to allow of stale moisture escaping freely. We 
give a few composts that will suit Roses admir¬ 
ably, and trust that some of them may be readily 
obtainable. It is not everyone who can command 
thoroughly good fibrous turf ; consequently, we 
have made up the following mixtures with a 
view to providing for those who cannot secure 
an ideal compost of turfy loam, etc. : 1, Turfy 
loam three parts, leaf-mould and dung in equal 
parts, and just a suspicion of sharp sand. 
2, Decayed vegetable refuse and weeds three 
parts, old cow-manure, crushed bones, and sand 
making up the remaining quarter. 3, Ordinary 
garden loam one-third, thoroughly decayed 
manure one-third, and the remainder of any 
gritty soil obtainable. 4, Ordinary garden loam 
two-thirds, soot, coarse sand, artifi¬ 
cial manure, and peat making up 
the balance. 5, Any leavings from 
a rubbish-heap, such as the faggot 
stack, clearings up from the road¬ 
sides, etc., one-half, if heavy, 
allow a fourth of peat or leaf-soil, 
if rather light add a fourth of the 
stiffest loam procurable (not clay), 
and make up the remaining fourth 
with coarse sand and artificial 
manure. 6, A lump of weeds and 
vegetable refuse upon which night 
soil or drainings from a stable have 
been emptied a few times and 
turned over during the past sum¬ 
mer and autumn, a clash of sand 
and leaf-soil being added if the 
mixture appears to clog. The 
number of artificial manures suit¬ 
able is very great. 

Pruning Roses.—I have re¬ 
cently planted some Rose-trees 
(dwarfs) of the following varie¬ 
ties : Alfred Colornb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Duke of Edinburgh, 
General Jacqueminot, Gabriel 
Luizet, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. 
John Laing, Prince Arthur, Vic¬ 
tor Hugo, Gloire de Dijon, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, La France. 
Would it be advisable to prune 
them to three or four buds next 
spring? My soil is rather light. 
An answer would greatly oblige.— 
An Amateur. 

*** Much depends upon the 
condition of your plants as regards 
pruning. Prune them half back 
now, and look out for an article 
upon pruning, which will deal 
with the matter more fully and 
time, next February or early in 


in ample 
March. 

Rose for name.— Will you kindly tell me 
through the medium of your paper the name and 
class of the enclosed Rose, and what time of 
year is best for planting them? They flower 
nearly all the year. — J. Honk. 

*»* YourRose is a Tea-scented variety known 
as Madame Lambard, and is one of Ihe most 
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orange trumpet - shaped flowers, which fixes 
itself to trees or walls by rootlets from the 
branches, like the Ivy ; it is of rapid growth, 
and soon covers a large space of wall. It is 
hardy in the south-west and up to the midlands 
of England. I find I have omitted Lardizabala 
biternata, an evergreen climbing shrub from 
Chili ; the flowers are dark brown, produced in 
pendulous racemes, expanding in winter. It is 
a beautiful climber, well worthy of a wall on 
which to train it, and deserves to be better 
known. B. 

Climbing Roses (Alfred Lead ).—The position you 
suggest is admirable for climbing Roses ; but you are bo 
vague as regards size of house that we really cannot 
advise respecting their planting, trainine. or selection of 
varieties. 


it more often produces darker flowers than 
those sent. It may be planted at any time from 
now until the end of March, but the first 
opportunity during open weather would be 
preferable. 

Rose Narcisse. —As regards the note upon 
Rose Narcisse (see Gardening of last week), it 
may be of interest to remind readers that this 
favourite—and a favourite it has been with me 
for twenty-five years or more—is also known 
under the name of Enfant de Lyon, by which 
name I believe Messrs. Avon ana Crozy sent it 
out. Narcisse was sent out about 1845-46, I 
believe. I may also state that most rosarian^ 
class it as a Tea. Your description of it as a 
miniature Lamarque is a happy one. It is a 
capita! Rcs9 in low bonders under glass, cr set 
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into boxes in some light corner of the green- BELLFLOWERS 

house, and when so treated can be had in bloom 

almost throughout the winter. This variety, One of the most delightful of all plants for 
Camoens, Perle d’Or, Cramoisie-SupSrieur, baskets or pots hung up in the greenhouse is 
George Fernet, and others of similarly close the subject of the accompanying illustration 
growth, may be placed two or three plants in an (Campanula isophylla alba). The species has 
old raisin-box of good soil, stood on the north i blue flowers, ana it is well to have both, as the 


will give the best results. Pot up the plants in 
the spring and give plenty of water during the 
growing season. So often they are sadly 
( neglected in this respect, especially when near 
the glass. During the winter, of course, less 
will be required. I saw last summer a window- 
box filled with the white and blue varieties, and 
have never seen an effect so charm¬ 
ing. The plants are very easy to 
increase from cuttings, which 
should be of the young shoots that 
have not flowered. Dibble them 
round the sides of the pots, and 
place in the greenhouse. This 
Bellflower may also be grown out- 
of-doors in a moderately dry, 
sunny place. C. T. 


The White Ligurian Harebell (Campanula 
Mr. E. J. 

side of a wall all summer, removed to the south 
fide and mulched in the autumn, when their later 
growths can be secured by once more housing 
them ;n tome convenient corner. These boxes 
can b) obtained at from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per 
dozen from any grocer, are very durable and 
stronholding enough soiWOr twoor thrteflants. 
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isophylla alba) as a basket plant. 
Long, Kleinberg, Limerick. 


From a photograph by 


association of pure white and blue is very pleas¬ 
ing. So free-blooming are the plants that when 
in full beauty one can scarcely discern a leaf, 
and few things are more easy "to grow. They 
will even 6tand rough treatment, but, of course, 
good results are not got in that way. A loamy 
soil, mixed with a little well-decayed manure, 


Benefits of mulching. — 

Partially decayed leaves answer the 
purpose of a mulch fairly well, but 
are only admissible in sheltered 
situations. As this material dries 
quickly in the open, and with the 
first high wind is apt to be blown 
in all directions, a better material 
is found in that obtained from a 
heap that has been built up of 
stable litter, garden refuse aud 
leaves, and allowed to heat suffi¬ 
ciently to kill insects without get- 
tiug dry to an extent that will 
destroy its nutritive properties. 
Among the plants to be treated 
are the tuberous and fibrous-rooted 
Tropteolums, also beds that having 
been clothed during the summer 
with the Canary Creeper are to be 
similarly treated another season 
aud are not to be filled during the 
winter. In the case of the annual 
this mulching is essential to the 
preservation of the seed and the 
young seedlings that will come up 
thickly another season if the frost 
is kept out of the ground. Such 
seedlings are more robust and come 
more quickly into flower than 
those turned out of pots from seed 
sown in early spring. Nearly the 
same remarks, so far as preserva¬ 
tion for another season is con¬ 
cerned, hold good respecting the 
Sweet Tobacco. This is some¬ 
times used, it may be accidentally, 
in a situation in which it is seen to 
great advantage, hiding a bit of 
unsightly wall, for instance, or 
perhaps facing a row of evergreen 
t-hrubs or young conifene, and its 
perpetuation by root-propagation 
can be ensured by the aid of a sub¬ 
stantial mulch. It will be well 
to mulch Fuchsias as soon as the 
growth is cut back, also Montbre- 
tias, (iypsophila, Lobelia cordinalis 
and L. tulgens. A little attention 
at the present time may save a 
considerable amount of replanting 
another spring. 

Laying down a garden 
walk (Caldicot ).—To make a 
firm walk you require to put in the 
lx>ttom a good foundation of brick 
rubble or clinker-Rtones, or other 
matorial for your finer substance 
to reBt on. Your walk should be 
about 6 inches in thickness when 
finished—we mean of all materials 
combined. After laying the foun¬ 
dation, get a gooa quantity of 
smaller material, place this in one 
size and another for surface of 
smallerbits. Thislattermustbedrv 
and mix with it either coarse sand", 
small gravel, or fine ashes. We 
prefer the first-named, and to this 
add liberal quantities of fresh tar 
and pitch, boiled, well mix, and 
then place the medium stones in 
position, and if you have much traffic give 
top a finer layer ; then add the finest material, 
which has been mixed with the tar, and 
make smooth, roll, get a level to secure an 
even surface, slightly rounding the walk in the 
centre. If you prefer a white or light appear¬ 
ance, sprinkle oj^r.p before it sets with 
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light sand or ground sheila. If only a small 
walk and little traffic, make one layer of rough 
material, then one of finer, mixing the latter 
with tar. This will last many years. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

USEFUL PALMS. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the value of 
Palms for decoration, the immense quantities 
now grown being sufficient evidence of their 
popularity. It would be quite safe to say that 
where ten years ago Palms were grown by the 
dozen they are now grown in thousands, and 
still the supply does not exceed the demand. 
Formerly a good many Palms were imported 
from Belgium,, and at the 'present time some 
are still obtained from that source; but if 
their culture goes on extending in this country 
at the same rate as during the lost few years, 
it will be quite safe to say that the Belgians 
will have to find another market for their 
plants. The Kentias undoubtedly take first 
place among Palms at the present time, and, 
considering the immense quantities now grown, 
one cannot help wondering what becomes of 
them, for they are not, like many plants, easily 
killed; indeed, under fair treatment they will 
thrive almost as well in a house as when growing 
in the stove. One great feature of the Kentias 
is that they are useful in any size, from tiny 
seedlings with about three or four leaves up to 
any size which can be accommodated. In a 
small state 

Kentia Belmoreana is the best, and for large 
specimens Fosteriana is grown, as it makes a tall 
plant much quicker than Belmoreana. When 
raised from seed individual plants vary consider- 
ably. In selecting plants for growing on into 
specimens those with the recurved leaves should 
be selected. Some plants will be found with 
very dark leaf-stalks, and these are generally of 
good habit. Treatment makes considerable 
difference in the growth, os plants crowded 
together and grown in heat run up tall and thin. 
To have perfect specimens they mu 9 t have plenty 
of room from the time they are first started, 
and although they will make plants quicker in 
heat, they may be grown successfully under cool 
treatment ana will be more serviceable for 
deooration. Next to the Kentias named above, 

Cocos Weddelliana is the most useful, and 
although it must be grown on in a stove tempera¬ 
ture, ii carefully hardened off it will stand well 
for house deooration. As a choice table plant, 

Geonoma gracilis is one of the most elegant 
Palms. G. intermedia is also very pretty, but 
few people succeed in growing the Geonomas 
into perfect specimens. 

Areca lutescens, which before the Kentias 
came to the front was one of the most popular 
Palms, may still be regarded as indispensable, 
especially for tall specimens for using in groups. 
This Palm is now often grown in triplets. 
Three plants potted together when quite young 
form fine specimens. Generally one of the 
plants will take the lead, and the others, 
making weaker growth, form a good base. 
This Palm may be used for decoration, even out- 
of-doors during the summer, without any harm 
being done. 

Pikenix reclinata, as an i ntermedi&te-sized 
plant, is a good Palm, being fairly hardy and of 
graceful appearance. It does not develop well- 
characterised leaves until the plants are too 
large for a 4^-inch pot, but in a 6-inch pot it is 
a fine plant. I prefer it to P. rupicola, as it is 
hardier, and keeps its foliage better, not being 
liable to die off from the tips. P. tenuis is also 
a useful hardy Palm. 

Corypha australis, though rather stiff in 
habit, is a useful hardy Palin. If growu in heat 
and shade it will make longer leaf-stalks, which 
give the plants a lighter appearance. 

Latania borbonica is extensively grown, and 
is most effective as a specimen to stand out by 
itself. Like the above, the character of the plants 
may be considerably altered by growing them 
in neat and under shading. 

Of choicer sorts which are not so well known 
as those referred to above, some of the Calami 
may be included. 

Calamus longlpes and C. intermedia closely 
resemble each other, and both make very pretty 
tabic plants. 

. Latania aurea is another very pretty Palm. 
There is a variety of Li bUrbouica withWjowi&h 
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leaves which is sometimes sold as eons, bat this 
should not be confused with the true species, 
which is of slender growth. 

Acanthophgbnix crinita is a very pretty 
Palm with gracefully arching leaves. Of this 
we get two distinct varieties among seedlings, 
some having dark reddish leaf stalks and others 
pale green ; in both the under surface of the 
leaves has a pale, glaucous shade. 

Euterpe edulis is a very free-growing Palm 
and makes a light and elegant plant, but is 
too tender for general use. 

I Rhapis humilis is a very useful sort. This 
may be propagated by taking off the offsets from 
the base of the old plants, but this should not 
be dime until the offsets have made some roots. 

Cultivation. 

In growing on young plants, almost all of the 
Palms may be grown in heat. Provided a 
moist atmosphere is maintained, it is almost 
impossible to give Palms too much heat. For 
those who do not grow Palms in large quan¬ 
tities, it is better to procure young plants than 
to depend upon seed. In almost aU instances 
the seeds lose their vitality in a very short 
time ; in fact, it often happens that the whole 
of a large consignment perishes in .transit. 
In all cases where seed is received, it should 
at once be put into moist fibre or moist 
sand. The large Palm growers sow the seed as 
soon as possible after it is received. In potting 
young Palms, care should be taken not to 
damage the tap root, or the plants will not start 
away well ; this is especially the case with 
Cocos Weddelliana. For young plants good 
fibrous loam and sand should be used, ana for 
larger plants a little manure may be added, and 
the plants should be potted firmly, taking care 
not to get them down too deep in the pots. I 
find it is much better to confine Palms to os 
small pots as possible. They are not only better 
to handle when using them for decoration, but 
will generally be found to keep in better health, 
for in large pots they are almost sure to get too 
wet at the root through the frequent syrinuing. 
After the soil gets wet and sour, the plants will 
soon get into a sickly state. J believe it is a 
common error with many to think it impossible 
to over-water Palms. A moist atmosphere is 
beneficial, but too much water at the roots is 
quite as damaging to P&lms as it is to any other 
class of plants. 

In selecting Palms for deooration, those with 
leaves in a partially developed state should 
never be used, as these are very tender and 
easily damaged. If carefully hardened off, 
almost any of the Palms will dd a lot of service 
without suffering much, but to take them 
straight from a moist stove for one night will 
almost ruin them. A. 


Sericographis Ghiesbreghti&na. — 

Some years ago this used to be grown exten¬ 
sively, and was looked upon as one of the most 
useful plants for winter-flowering. When grown 
singly the plants require two years to make 
good, bushy, flowering-plants. I used to bloom 
it well in 8-inch pots. vVhen growing old plants 
on, they were cut back as soon as they had done 
flowering, kept in an intermediate-house and 
repotted early in the year, using a rather light 
sandy compost and good drainage. The plants 
like a rather moist atmosphere while making 
their growth, and the syringe must be used 
freely to keep down red-spider. By the middle 
of July good-sized plants will have been made, 
and they should then have a period of rest, 
otherwise the bloom will not set. I used to put 
them out-of-doors in a sunny position and keep 
them rather dry for a time. They must be taken 
indoors again by the end of August, or earlier if 
the weather is bad, aud they wiS then soon begin 
to show flower. I do not now remember exactly 
when the first blooms opened, but I think early 
in October, and they lasted till Christmas.—A. 


THE NEW TULIP MANIA. 

Here is some evidence of the effect of the be¬ 
stowal of new names on old groups of 
from the Mo.dttur d' Horticulture, a French 
periodical: “ Les nouveau tea leg plus remar- 
quables de ce beau genre sont lee Tulipes Dar¬ 
win de la maison Krelage, de Haarlem. C’est 
une nouvelle race de tulipes tardives, fieuriseant 
dans la derntere moitie du mou de mai et qui se 


distinguent dee autres vari<£t& par des tigee 
trha longues et robustes. Ce sont des tulipes 
qui surpassent tout ce qui est connu jusqu’a oe 
jour daos ce genre.” If writers on such subjects 
take this view, we eon easily imagine the coo- 
fusion in minds less learned about such things. 

M. Krelage, in defending in the Gardener's 
Chronicle nis rigmarolean “ rectifications,” 
reoently quoted by us, says: “ The origin of 
most garden Tulips is absolutely unknown.” 
Now this is wholly misleading, as the origin of 
the Tulips so commonly cultivated in Holland, 
Belgium, France, England, and other countries 
is well known, at least to all whose minds are 
not upset by the issue of needless and confusing 
names. The whole question that has reoently 
arisen is as to the self-coloured races of the late, 
or florists’ Tulip (known bot&nically as Tulipa 
Gesneriana), ana there should not be any douot 
as to the origin of these Tulips in the mind of 
anyone who really looks into the matter. 

For example, Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, in 
their “ Fleurs de Pleine Terre” state that the 
long-Gultivated florists’ Tulips come from Tulipa 
Gesneriana, a fact that is also known to most 
botanists we have met with who have cultivated 
Tulips. 

A friend who is much interested in these 
matters, and himself a large grower, writes us as 
follows : “ Thousands of fine self and breeder 
Tulips were reared in England, and were thrown 
away or burned because they did not fit an 
artificial and a bad standard. Cowell, of 
Hoxbon, in his 1 The Curious and Profitable 
Gardener,’ 1730, on page 58 illustrates this. 
He says : * Be careful in the planting of seedling 

Tulips.The fourth year some of 

them will produce flowers, and then ’tis advisable 
to draw out such as bring red colours or yellows 
and fling them away, for they will never break 
to be fine flowers. In the meantime, save 
such as are of a grideline colour, of a 
purple and of a flesh colour, as also such as have 
blossoms of the colour of a Peach-blossom or of 
a Violet. These will make excellent breeders ; 
some of them may, perhaps, break the first year 
of blowing. Butifyouhave plain [i.e., seifs) Tulips 
of the colours I mention, you need not despair, 
for they will break sooner or later into stripes.’ 
Thus pure and beautiful self Tulips were all 
sacrificed ou the altar erected to stripes! In 
this way the florist really checked all Tulip 
development, exoept in his own r.'.ean ana 
narrow field of view. The main thing now is to 
rear Tulips from seed by the million, and the 
less ‘ stripes ’ we rear the better, and no doubt, 
so far as soil and climate go, this could be done 
in England as well or better than in Holland, 
but most of our cultivators lack the cultural 
technique of the Dutch, to whom bulb culture 
is now instinctive, as it were, or, at least, 
hereditary.” 


BOOKS. 

" ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING.”* 

This book is a useful contribution to the 
gardener’s library, and may be regarded as a 
handy work of reference about plants in general, 
much valuable information being got into a small 
space. The author’s plan has been to include 
only families of plants in general cultivation 
in gardens, and common names are given in most 
cases. It would have made the hook simpler 
and more valuable if only one good English name 
had been given. Borago, for instance, is 
christened with many names, when common 
Borage would have sufficed. Another mistake 
is in not confining the list to t he generic name ; 
but these are not serious blemishes. With each 
description of a family cultural details are also 
supplied, and these will be valued by the 
amateur, who can get useful hints compressed as 
much as possible. We have no book like this, 
as not only are greenhouse, hardy plants, and 
stove plants considered, but fruits ana vegetables 
also. The book is carefully printed, well bound, 
and is three shillings and sixpence in price— 
by no means too much for the large amount of 
information given. We recommend the work 
t heartily as a guide to the majority of things 
that concern the gensral culture of plants, from 
[ the cutting or seed to the full-grown specimen. 

i * By T. W. Sanders. Published by Messrs. W. H. and L. 
OoUingridfe, 143 aad U9, Alderegate-etreet, Londont'E.C. 
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FLOWERING ASH FOR DECORATIONS. 

The illustration shows the beauty of Flowering 
Ash spikes when used for decoration, and 
many other things may be used in the same 
way when bold arrangements are desired. The 
Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) is by no means 
a rare tree. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, and was introduced into Britain early 
in the last century. It is a small or medium¬ 
sized tree, in general character like the Ash, and 
less vigorous in growth. The principal distinc¬ 
tive character—from whence the name is derived 
—is the large, open, plume-like panicles of 
flowers, which are of a greenish-white colour, 
very sweet-scented, and borne in profusion about 
the end of May. Like the common Ash, the 
European F. Ornus succeeds best in good soil, 
and in a moderately moist rather than a very 
dry situation. When young it is of regular out¬ 
line and blooms so freely when about 15 feet 
high that the plant is thickly studded, and the 
scent is apparent for some distance around the 


rugosa and R. rugosa alba (very beautiful, the 
| flowers are succeeded in autumn by large bright 
red berries), Prunus triloba fl.-pl., BerberisDar- 
wini and B. stenophylla, Mexican Orange-flower 
I (Choisyaternata), Veronica Traversi, Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora (should be cut hard back 
each Bpring), Bamboos, Golden Elder, Prunus 
| Pissardi, Cornus Spathi, Hollies, Smoke-plant 
I (Rhus Cotinus), Euonymus radicans, Silver 
Gem, Eheagnus macrophyllus, and Philadelphus 
i (Mock Orange). 

GARDENING NOTES. 

! Cytisus kacemosus. —Many years ago I noticed 
two or three tall, symmetrical specimens of this 
fragrant shrub in a greenhouse I happened to 
enter. It struck me, from their natural 
resemblance to miniature Poplars, that they 
were the produce of seed. I accordingly tried 
the experiment during the following spring, and 
succeeded in raising some closely resembling 
them. Again, eighteen months ago, I followed 


Spikes of Powering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus). 


tree during sunshine. The habit of the tree 
alters with age, as it then assumes a far more 
open character, like the common Ash. 


Planting shrubs in Ireland.— Would 
you kindly help me in your columns by advising 
me the best way to plant a space of 9 yards by 
3 yards with ornamental shrubs ? The soil is 
ordinary loam. I trenched it and dug in well- 
rotted manure three months ago, and grew some 
Brussels Sprouts in it. What is the time for 
planting, and what shrubs would you suggest? 
It borders a walk to vegetable garden.— 
Subscriber. 

*** Shrubs may be planted now or any time 
(weather permitting) until the middle or end of 
Maroh. In planting take care that the roots 
are not cramped, but well spread out, and the 
soil made quite firm round them ; also that each 
shrub has sufficient head-room to enable it to 
develop properly. It is a great mistake to plant 
too thickly. The undermentioned shrubs will 
do well in Ireland : Spiraeas, Olearia Haasti, 
Kibes (Flowering Currants), Weigelas, Escal- 
lonia Philipniana and E. macrantha, Deutzia 
crenata fl.-pl., Forsythia suspensa, Ligustrum 
ginense and L. Quihoui^Japanese Roseii, Rosa 
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the same practice, and have now (Nov., 1890) 
two handsome shrubs, each 10 feet high, loaded 
with flowers, perfuming the whole greenhouse, 
their stems 1£ inches round at the base. During 
the warm months they are placed outside, partly 
sheltered from high winds by a shrubbery, the 
stems strengthened by supports of Japanese 
Cane, suggested by former experiences when their 
tops wore injured by autumn gales. Grown in 
this way they can be pruned to any shape, and 
have not the dwarfed appearance of those pro¬ 
duced by cuttings. They bloom in the second 
year quite as profusely. It is a thirsty subject. 
I keep the surface of the pot packed with thick 
green Moss, and give liquid-manure occasionally 
when outside. 

Syrian Mallow (Althaea frutex or Hibiscus 
syriacus).—A friend travelling lately in Switzer¬ 
land noticed an uncommonly fine specimen 
loaded with flowers in a garden at a great 
altitude ; further, on his return to England, as 
I was interested in his description, he has sent 
me four sturdy little shrubs in pots, varieties 
obtained from a British florist. I have never 
grown this pretty species in the North of 
England, ancl though I see it entered in the 
catalogue of hardy plants, I am rather doubtful 
whether it will face the local “ helm winds ” 


and severe frosts. I have put the plants in a 
cold frame till a more genial period of the year. 
That “snow burial” of the Swiss Alps (as I 
find with many other subjects) is a great 
protector of plant life, and I get but little of it 
here, my damp air and rapid thaw usually 
ending in a biting fro6t, sometimes even fatal 
to Wallflowers. Perhaps some interested 
correspondent will favour these pages with a 
note as to the frost-resisting powers of this 
Althaea? 

Wall Roses. —I only protect these when 
newly-planted. My fine old climbers on the 
frontage of my house never suffer during the 
most severe winters, and no finer flowers can be 
seen than Gloire de Dijon, Reine Henriette, and 
Aim4e Vibert, the latter with twenty odd 
blooms on a terminal shoot. But I have been 
very unsuccessful with Ctffine Forestier here 
and elsewhere in the county. My front walls 
face the south, and the rooms have fires during 
the winter ; thus the above Rose-trees have a 
dry, sheltered back to them. I prune very 
close about the first week in Apnl 
should the weather permit, and I 

g ive much liquid-manure when the 
ower-buds are appearing. 

Plants of various kinds from 
cuttings. —The manipulation of the 
wood of hard-wooded, soft-wooded, 
and succulent plants require ex¬ 
perience and practice. An amateur 
will do well to study Dr. Lindley's 
“ Theory and Practice of Horticul¬ 
ture,” from which lx)ok in my young 
days I got many useful hints. I 
have since added largely to my know¬ 
ledge by practical experiments. As 
regards Roses from cuttings, in early 
autumn, or even in spring, take 
thick, healthy pieces of wood a year 
old, each having incipient leaf-buds, 
of which there should be half-a- 
dozen. Take them as near the root 
of the tree as possible, with a frag¬ 
ment of bark attached to each lower 
end ; then prepare a small, thick box 
or a 6-inch pot, in which put drain¬ 
age. Half fill the box or pot with 
sandy loam, press it down firmly, 
and got a little pot, less than half the 
size of the other ; stop the bottom 
with a cork or stiff clay, and stuff 
it full of fresh green Moss to the 
rim. Dip it in a pail of water to 
absorb moisture (I have used old 
sponges also), put the pot to drain 
on the ground for a few minutes, 
and place it in the larger one exactly 
in the centre. Fill the space between 
with sandy loam till within 1 inch 
of the rim. Fill this up with sharp 
sand. Pour a little water into this 
outer pot so that the soil may settle 
down, after which put in the cuttings, 
slantmg outwards, and place in a 
closed frame with shading, or on the 
shelf of greenhouse. Look each day 
to the Moss in the centre pot, and 
saturate the contents with water, sprinkling 
the cuttings, too, when they look dry For two 
successive winters I thus grew in my present 
greenhouse very healthy Roses, which 1 had 
promised to friends. In a cold-frame they grow 
more slowly, but by regular attention to damp¬ 
ing the Moss gives equally good results. I have 
propagated many kinds of plants in this way 
besides Roses, even the Orange and the Tea- 
plant under tree shelter only in India, and they 
: are the most obstinate to form a “ callus.” The 
base of each cutting must rest on a piece of sand¬ 
stone or brick, and only a small percentage of 
them succeeded. 

Soft-wooded plants are well represented by 
“ Geraniums,” which from observation of the 
species on the dry hill ranges of S. Africa prefer 
drought to moisture. A notice-board was put up 
in large glass structure at Gibraltar, “ Please do 
not water the Geraniums.” The collection was 
very fine and free-blooming. Late in autumn I 
take selected cuttings from mature w*ood in the 
beds when touched by the first frosts. I have 
prepared some shallow packing-cases, 2 ieet 
long by 18 inches broad, and 9 inches deep. 
With an iron rod, made red hot, I burn two or 
three holes in the bottoms. I cover these with 
well-shaped crocks, and ovep them put some dry 
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followed by getting from the stable-yard some 
barrow-loads of short dung for giving protection 
to Roses and other plants. 

W. H. L., Cumberland . 


holding the neck in my left hand. I set fire to 
the threads with a match, and when the fire is 
nearly burnt out I let fall a drop of cold water 
exactly on a file-cut, then the bottom of the jar 
or bottle usually drops off. This operation re¬ 
quires a little practice, but is not difficult. I 
have a cork or stopper to the neck of this glass 
contrivance, very indispensable to the preven¬ 
tion of damping off, and this can be removed 
daily for a few minutes to remove the vapour 
without lifting the glass. 

I particularly recommend to lady horti¬ 
culturists and young amateurs a very simple 
plan of procuring “ bottom-heat.” I have trays 
of thin sheet-iron, each 18 inches long, 12 inches 
broad, and 4 inches deep. I fill these with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, always saturated with water. I 
have fitted these on the hot-water pipes, and find 


Moss. I put into them until half full equal 
parts loam and leaf-mould, well mixed with a 
little soot, and above this soil 2 inches or 3 inches 
o‘ sharp sand. They are then placed on the floor 
of the greenhouse and saturated with water till 
the contents subside. In two or three days the 
carefully-chosen and trimmed cuttings are put 
in these boxes, about 3 inches apart. The boxes 
a e left for a week, then removed to a long shelf, 
high up near the glass, and remain there 
untouched during the cold months. In mid 
April the whole stock has the appearance of dry 
sticks, but when brought down to the floor and 
lightly sprinkled with water, a great resuscita¬ 
tion takes place, and very soon the surfaces of the 
boxes are smothered with green foliage. The 
cuttings are well rooted, with scarcely a loss of 
2 or 3 per cent., and are bedded in the second 


FERNS, 


THE KILLARNEY FERN (TRICHOMANES 
RADICANS). 

This is the only representative of the family 
found in a wild state in Europe, and is known 
in England under the popular name of Killarney 
Fern, from its having Deen found at the Powers- 
court waterfall, and at the waterfall above 
Turk Cottage, Killarney, exposed to the spray 
on shady banks and rocks. It has also been 


The KiMftrne.v Fprn (Trirhomanes rrulirans). 


week in June (late frosts being the rule here). 
Many succulents, as Cacti, Crassulas, and such 
like, can be so treated where the stages in a 
small house are wanted for winter blooming 
plants. 

The vigorous green shoots, with leaflets and a 
tiny piece of bark adhering to them, such as 
Aloysia and Heliotrope, should be put closely 
an inch deep in shallow seed-pans, three-parts 
full of sand and leaf-mould mixed, then a layer 
of sharp sand only on the surface, which should 
have been previously watered. The pans must 
bo well drained. A mild bottom-heat accelerates 
their growth early in the year. For rare exotics 
I have used glass covers, which are less expen¬ 
sive than the cloches, or bell-glasses. I take 
good-sized bottles or transparent jars, and 
cut off* the bottopas by first making file-cuts 
all round. I wraj) cotton-yam carefully 
over, these and satjfr ate, them with turpentine, 

Dlgitr£edT>y\j0 -QIC 


them invaluable. In a future paper on u seed¬ 
sowing ” I will refer to their uses. Leaf-cut 
tings of Hoyas, Gloxinias, etc., soon form roots 
in little pots sunk in the fibre, and indeed, most 
slips of plants do well. When sound roots are 
formed all must be shifted or put in a good, well- 
lighted situation, shading for a few days. 

Propagating the Hare’s-foot Ferns.—I 
find Davallios (Hare’s-foot Fern) thus easily pro¬ 
pagated in a small pot of fragments of sand¬ 
stone, leaf-mould and sand being stuffed between 
them. I take a small, rough shoot with a frond 
springing from it for my purpose, and bed it in 
the stones, giving a slight sprinkling of water 
occasionally, but not much. 

Garden preparations.—A n unusually early 
and severe winter began in Ootober—a signal 
for preparing the usual protection. Cutting the 
talk den»e Bracken of my woods ‘and carting it 
to the garden has been the first active work,] 


reported from various places in the counties of 
Cork," Kerry, Waterford, Wicklow, etc. I 
cannot find any record of its existence in 
Scotland, but E. J. Lowe, in his excellent work, 
“ Our Native Ferns,” vol. ii., p. 448, states that 
it has been found growing luxuriantly in some 
abundance in various places, extending over 
several miles in Wales, out that the localities 
have been kept secret on account of the dread 
of its extermination by collectors. In the third 
edition of Ray’s “Synopsis,” published in 1724, 
it is first mentioned as a British Fern by 
Dillenius, who gives an illustration of it, and 
describes it as a “ dwarf creeping Fern, with 
transparent and shining leaves and winged 
stems,” and states that it was found by Mr. 
Richardson at the head of Elm Crag Well, 
at Bellbank, near Bingley, Yorkshire, in 
which locality it was aUo found in 1758 bv 
Bolton, who then remarked that it was plentifnl 
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in that district. But it is of a very coemo- 

? 3 litan character, as it is also a native of Spain, 
eneriffe, the Canary Isles, Madeira, Mexico, 
Brazil, India. The fronds of T. radicans, 
including their stalks, vary from 6 inches to 
18 inches in length and from 2 inches to 6 inches 
in breadth. They are produced from a wide 
creeping rhizome of a hairy nature, which has a 
particular liking to stone, to which it clings with 
great tenacity. They are three times deeply 
cleft to the rachis, which is narrowly winged, 
and their pinna? are again deeply cleft into 
conspicuously toothed segments, their texture, 
though transparent, being particularly firm. In 
establishing a plant a little fibrous peat should 
be placed at its base wherever stone is used. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Polyanthuses. —If there is one hardy 
spring-flowering plant used largely in the flower 
garden that has come very prominently to the 
fore of late years it is the Polyanthus family, 
and the many different shades of colour avail¬ 
able enable the flower gardener to make an 
excellent display with this family alone. Thus, 
if one can nick out, say, half-a-dozen (listin't 
shades, beds can be filled respectively with 
them, or they can be mixed together: also, if 
hatches of the true Polyanthus tvjie and tin* 
Primrose-Polyanthus are grown separately M 
seedlings, they may either be mixed at planting 
to give a broken surface to the bed, or the one 
may be used as a centre block and the other as- 
an edging. If there are any specialities Hong 
the old stock that it is desirable to increase b) 
division, the operation may be performed at an> 
time. All members of the Polyanthus fusil) 
are immensely benefited by it in all light, dri 
soils. They will succeed fairly well in Moh 
soils, always provided the roots are k« pt mm 
what cool -a state of. thing* in expound situa¬ 
tion* and with ;i hot spring that is mil y effect I id 
by the aid of a heavy surfa<v mulshing. r J lie 
improvement he and shape of flow'tr 

have been very marked within the last few 
years, especially in the purple and crimson 
shades, and some very beautiful varieties are 
annually obtained by growers from a packet of 
good seed. 

Plants for dry borders. —It should be 
widely known that there are many herbaceous 
plants that will do fairly well in dry situations, 
and all of them that will stand the winter well 
should be planted as soon as possible, that they 
may get a good hold of the ground before the 
ad vent of frosty weather. Where practicable, 
and if time permits, the border prior to planting 
may be enriched and made more retentive oi 
moisture by the addition of a compost (if none 
other is available) from a heap of fairly loamy 
rood-sidings to which a liberal dose of cow- 
manure has been added. Among the plants 
likely to do well will be the (fold and Silver 
Thymes, the alpine Phloxes, Iberises, the hardy 
Silenes, the silvery Veronica, and Santolina ; 
and among taller things, S&ponaria splendidis- 
sima, Nepeta Mussini, the Megaseas, some of 
the Lychnis, Linanas, Kryngiums, and Cen- 
taureaa. If a dwarfer car] idered 

advisable between the groups of different species, 
it may be formed of hardy SeduDB and the 
double Chamomile, 1 lie latter to l>e allowed to 
How'er, or not, as mav be required. The mulch¬ 
ing advocated in the case of ordinary herbaceous 
borders and for somewhat tender plants ib abso¬ 
lutely ossential in the case of dry, sloping 
ground, and should be put on immediately after 
planting. 
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CARNATIONS IN POTS. 

The self or border Carnations that naturally 
flower during the summer months are just as 
well adapted for pot-culture as are the tree or 
winter-flowering and Malmaison typos. The 
illustration hero given shows a finely-grown 
and well-flowered plant of the popular Carna¬ 
tion Mrs. Reynolds Hole carrying twenty good 
flowers in various stages of expansion oesides 
numerous buds, and is a very different kind of 
pot-plant from those some of us are familiar 
with by seeing them so often at the aunual 
Carnation show'. The Carnation Society, how¬ 
ever, moving with the spirit of the times, now' 
rovides a class for pot-plants not so closely 
isbudded and stiffly tied, whilst much might 
be said in favour of growing Carnations more 
extensively in this way. It gives an alternative 
course to those w f ho, from peculiarities of soil or 
situation, are not successful with this flower 
in the open ground. Pot plants are under the 
most perfect control of the grow'er, and his 
success is in proportion to the cultural skill 
brought to bear upon them. They may be 


not very popular. One striking feature con¬ 
nected with Abutilons is the fact that there 
are so many varieties with variegated leaves, 
several of which are used for bedding out 
during the summer. One of the newest of 
these variegated Abutilons is Souvenir de Bonn. 
It is a free-growing variety with deeply-lobed 
leaves, which are broadly, but irregularly-edged 
with creamy-white. The flowers of this are 
yellow, deeply veined with red. Another 
variety, Nsevium marmoratum, has the leaves 
marbled with pale green and yellow, while 
much the same description will apply to that 
well-known form Thompsoni, which is so much 
used for bedding. The yellow-flowered Eclipse 
has its leaves spotted with golden-yellow, while 
there is a very distinctly marked variety of the 
old brick-red coloured A. Darwini, know-n as 
tessellatum, in which the comparatively large 
leaves are marked with different shades of pale 
green and yellow, arranged in a peculiarly 
tessellated manner. This is not nearly so often 
seen as it was a few years ago. Of the little 
rambling A. voxillarium or megapotamicum, 
there is a variegated-leaved variety, but whtn 



Carnation Mrs. Reynolds Hole in a pot. 


specially commended to the attention of those 
who have unheated frames or houses, ns pot- 
culture of open-air kinds does not imply or 
suggest forcing, a system of treatment that t hese 
Carnations resent. The variety here shown, 
however, and any other standard kind grown 
in this way may bo brought into bloom a~ little 
in advance of the plants’ natural flowering 
season outside, if that is desired, by keeping them 
under glass throughout, ulways allowing an 
abundance of air, or tho flowering may bo 
retarded to the usual period by keeping the 

S lants in the open air from the warm spring 
ays onwards. 


Abutilon Sanglant. —This is one of the 

best of the bright red-coloured varieties of 
Abutilon, and in making a selection it should be 
included. It is of good free grow'th, but with 
occasional stopping will form a neat bushy plant 
in a small state more readily than some of the 
others. Boule de Neige still continues to be the 
best white variety, and of tho numerous yellows 
I like Golden Fleece. Tho double-flowered 
form of A. Thompsoni, which attracted a good 
deal of attention a few years ago, does not as a 
rule bloom so freely as the otnerp, hence it is 


growing freely it is very apt to revert to the 
green form. An Abutilon that requires the 
temperature of a stove, or at least of an inter- 
mediate-house, is A. Sellow ianum marmoratum. 
The leaves of this are very large and variegated 
with different shades of green and yellow. It 
is a very striking plant when well grown.—H. 

Grubs (E. Fuller ).—The so-called grubs 
which you sent arc specimens of tho Flattened 
Millipede or Galley-worm (Polydeaiuus cont- 
planatus). They are most destructive creatures 
in gardens, as they feed on the roots of various 
flesny-rooted plants, and attack the collars of 
many others. They are often found on plants 
in greenhouses, having probably been introduced 
in Mobs or leaf-mould, in which they are often 
very abundant. Their skins are so hard and thick 
that few' insecticides have any effect on them, 
and W'hen at the roots of plants any that w'ould 
injure them would kill the plants. A strong 
solution of 6alt or nitrate of soda will kill them 
if it can l>e made to reach them. They may be 
trapped by burying small bundles of dampish 
Moss just below the surface, or pieces of Mangold 
roots, or cotton-cako. Pieces of slate, tile, boards, 

1 or turf laid on the ground make good traps, as 
they crawl under them., Potatoes cut in half and 

Original from 
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slightly soooped oat with the hollow part down¬ 
wards, or pieces of Mangold or cotton-oake 
laid on the earth in pots are good traps. 

A destructive pest (H. F .).—Your 
Vines are attacked by mealy-bug (Dactylopius 
adonidum), an only too well-known pest, and 
you have been very fortunate not to nave met 
with it before. Collect and burn ail the leaves. 
Scrape the stems and canes with a blunt knife, 
bo as to take off the loose bark ; then dress 
with 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur, 2 lb. of soft- 
soap, and a wineglassful of turpentine, made into 
a paste with a little warm water ; boil 1 lb. of 
Tobacco in 1$ gallons of water, strain and mix 
the liquor with the paste, add water to make 
5 gallons ; or 3 parts of clay and 1 part of tar, 
well mixed with enough water to form a paint. 
Limewash the walls of the house, working the 
wash into every crevice and hole, and scrub the 
iron and wood with soft-soap and water. Fumi¬ 
gating with the X L All vaporising fumigator 
has been found very successful. 


in detail laid down; also advice given in regard 
to inseots, and how to eradicate them without 
injury to the plants. 


OROHIDS. 

COOL ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 

A most interesting paper on cool Orchids was 
read before the members of the National 
Amateur Gardeners’ Association on Tuesday 
last, 10th inst., by Mr. Baxter, of Woking. The 
reader stated that anyone possessing a green¬ 
house could grow them, providing, of course, 
they gave them full attention. Mentioning 
plants which succeeded well with Orchids, he 
stated that Ferns were best to grow with them. 

Three essentials in their successful culture 
were watering, shading, and a proper system of 
ventilating the greenhouse. 

The best position for a cool Orchid-house was 
in a north aspect, the opposite aspect—south— 
being the worst, and with a roof at not too sharp 
a pitch. The staging should be of wood with 
spaces between ; water-tight stages, he said, are 
not suitable. He also mentioned the usefulness 
of plenty of open ground under the staging to 
retain and give off a cool moisture. Two rows 
of 4-inch pipes round the house would be found 
quite sufficient. Ventilate through openings 
made near to the hot-water pipes ; in fact, this 
was the only means of ventilation that was 
necessary in a house situated in the proper 
aspect. 

Shading was essential, and was best carried 
out by the use of a stout blind on a roller to run 
on the rafters, leaving a space 3 inches or 
4 inches between the blind and the glass. By 
this means the structure is kept much cooler 
than might otherwise be the case. Again, 
speaking of a house with a southern aspect, it 
was almost hopeless to expect good results from 
such a position. Regarding the temperature to 
be maintained, Mr. Baxter stated for winter it 
should be from 45 degs. to 50 degs., while 
for the summer ana autumn it might 
attain to 55 degs. and upwards. Again, 
speaking of ventilation, he said circumstances 
differed according to situation, and, consequently, 
may need a change from the ordinary rule. 
Speaking of winter ventilation, it was suggested 
that air may be given gradually when the 
thermometer outside registers 35 degs. until a 
temperature of 45 degs. is registered, when 
the ventilators against the hot-water pipes 
may be wide open. Always avoid a draught 
when giving air, and see that no direct wind is 
allowed to come into contact with the plants. 
Ventilate at night according to the weather. 
On hot days keep the house cooler than the 
outside temperature. On cold and mild nights 
there should not be too much water about. 

Speaking of the kinds of cool Orchids for an 
amateur to grow, he stated that from among 
the Odoutoglossums and the Masdevallios there 
was great variety. Of 0. crispum he could not 
speak too highly. O. Pescatorei, O. Halli, 
O. gloriosum, 0. Cervantesi, 0. triumphans, 
O. Rossi, and O. vexillarium were all men¬ 
tioned specially. Of the Masdevallias, M. 
Shuttle wort hi, M. Veitchi, and M. tovareusis 
were mentioned as suited for the cool-house. 
Advice as to the treatment of imported Orchids, 
the right and wrong system of potting, treat. 
meat after potting, compost and period of the 
year when this work should be donn, were each 
Digitized by 



ADVICE ABOUT ORCHIDS. 

Any information as to time of flowering, resting, 
etc., Dendrobium albo-sanguineum, D. Draconis, 
D. fimbriatum, D. Fytchianum, D. crassinode, 
Miltonia spectabilis, M. var Moreliana, Cypri- 
pedium Charlesworthi, C. Curtisi, C. Exul, C. 
venustura, Coelogyne ocellata maxima, Odonto- 
plossum vexillarium, O. tripudians, O. Anderson- 
lanum, will oblige.— Novice. 

* # * Dendrobium albo-s&nguineum is a native 
of Moulmein. In its native habitat it is almost 
always found growing on the tops of the highest 
trees ; thus naturally situated it is exposed to the 
blazing sun during the dry season. To grow 
this beautiful species satisfactorily, it should be 
placed in small Teak-wood baskets. The drainage 
material used must fill nearly the whole of the 
depth, and only a very thin layer of fibry peat 
and Sphagnum Moss is required for the plant to 
root into. When growth commences suspend 
the plant in the lightest position available in the 
hottest house. A Pine-stove or Cucumber- 
house will suit it admirably. Until the roots 
are fully active careful watering is necessary, 
otherwise the new growths will quickly turn 
black and decay. When the young roots have 
firmly established themselves around the sides 
of the baskets the young growths will by that 
time have made considerable progress, and 
abundance of water will be required. Overhead 
syrioging is not to be recommended for this 
species, as the succulent shoots are liable to 
damp off through Buch practice. When the 
plants have completed their season’s growth, 
water at the root should be gradually withheld, 
and if the growths are properly ripened 
very little water will be needed to preserve 
their plumpness throughout the resting sea¬ 
son. The flower - spikes generally make 
their appearance about March, and imme¬ 
diately these are seen pushing out from the 
bulbs an occasional light watering will help to 
bring the flowers to perfection. During its 
period of rest keep the plant in the sunniest 
part of the house, and where the temperature 
does not fall below 60 degs. Dendrobium cras¬ 
sinode comes from the mountains of Arracan at 
2,500 feet elevation, consequently it requires a 
somewhat lower temperature than the preced¬ 
ing species, otherwise its cultural requirements 
are similar in every detail. Its flowering season 
is from January to March. The warm, moist 
plant-stove will suit Dendrobium fimbriatum 
admirably. Being a tall, strong-growing species, 
pots are preferable to baskets. When growth is 
finished the plant may be rested in a cool vinery, 
but as soon as the flower-spikes show it should 
be returned to its growing quarters. During 
its period of rest it must not be kept bo dry a? to 
cause the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel, neither should 
it be kept wet or the roots will decay. D. fimbri¬ 
atum varies as to its time of flowering. Some¬ 
times it blooms in February and March, and not 
unfrequently in the monlli of May. It greatly 
depends upon the kind of treatment afforded 
during its resting seasoq. Dendrobium Fytchia¬ 
num is found in the same district as D. albo- 
sanguineum, consequently it requires the same 
kind of treatment as recommended for that 
species, but it should be grown in a rather 
shady position. It usually flowers about January 
or February. Dendrobium Draconis (syn. ebur- 
neurn) should receive identical treatment as for 
the first-named species at all seasons. Its flower¬ 
ing season is May and June. Cypripedium 
Curtisi is a native of Sumatra. It requires the 
warm, moist temperature of the East Indian 
house or ordinary plant-stove. Well-rooted 
plants should be almost deluged with water the 
whole year round, and at all times must be care¬ 
fully protected from strong sunshine. May and 
June are its times for blooming. Cypripedium 
venustum, C. Charlesworthi, and C. Exul grow 
thoroughly well in a shady part of an interme¬ 
diate or Cattleya-house temperature. Like 
C. Curtisi they require abundance of root' 
moisture at all seasons. 

All of the Cypripediums mentioned commence 
to grow very soon after flowering, at which time 
any plant that requires repotting should 
then be attended to. The pots should be filled 
to about one-hall of their depth with drainage, 
Using a compost of good fibry peat and Sphagnum 


Moss in equal parts, intermixing with it a jnqde- 
rate quantity of crooks broken up small to keep 
the soil free and porous. When repotting 
Cypripediums, it is not necessary to raise them 
pinoushion-like, but if kept a trifle below the 
rim of the pot they sucoeed just as well, and 
watering is more easily afforded ; C. venqstum 
is now sending up its flowers, C. Charlesworthi 
is now in full bloom. As regards C. Exul its 
flowering season is erratic, but generally it may 
be seen in bloom about June and July. 
Miltonia speotabilis and its variety Morel¬ 
iana grow thoroughly well in a rather shady 
part of the intermediate-house ; if placed in a 
very light position, the foliage becomes far 
more yellow than is desirable, and the least 
fluctuation in the atmosphere causes it to 
prematurely fall away. Being dwarf-crowing 
species ana spreading theiqselves rapidly in 
every direction, they require considerable root¬ 
ing space; rather large shallow pans are the 
most suitable. The pans should at least be 
two-thirds full of drainage, the compost con¬ 
sisting of the best fibry peat with all the fine 
soil sifted out. Very little, if any, Moss need 
be added, but pieces of crock or charcoal 
mixed with the peat will be an advantage. 
Keep the plants well raised above the .rim of 
the pan, and those pieces of the plant whioh 
have but few roots to hold them firm should 
be carefully pegged down to the compost, as 
they will never become established if the least 
loose. The proper time for the operation is 
when new growth commenoes. At all times this 
species should be kept moist. The flowering 
season is September. 

Miltonia (Odontoglossuml vexill&ria being 
now in full growth, it should be placed in the 
lightest part of the intermediate-house, and will 
require plenty of water at the root until growth 
is completed. Its flowering period is April and 
May. After the flowers fade the plants should 
then be removed to the Odontoglossum-house, 
where they may be afforded plenty of fresh air 
during the summer months. About August they 
may be repotted in the same manner as advised 
for M. spectabilis. When the nights become 
chilly the plants should again be placed in the 
intermediate-house for the winter. Thrip3 
(insects) are particularly fond of this beautiful 
species, but are easily kept down if the X L 
vaporiser be regularly employed. Ccelogyne 
ocellata maxima is now sending up its flower- 
spikes ; it requires a cool, shady position in the 
intermediate-house; if exposed to strong light 
the leaves become unsightly as regards colour. 
Give plenty of moisture at the root and in the 
atmosphere for this species at all times. It 
should be repotted in well-drained peat and 
Sphagnum when growth recommences. Odonto- 
glossum tripudians and O. Andersoni&num 
produce flower-spikes at any time during active 
growth, aud where a large number of plants is 
cultivated there is scarcely a month in 
the year in which they may not be seen in 
flower. As regards cultivation, “ Novice” can¬ 
not do better than follow closely the practical 
advice given in the Orchid columns of Garden¬ 
ing. 


USEFUL WINTER-FLOWERING 
ORCHIDS. 

Owing to the thousands of Orchids whioh are 
annually imported into this country, many 
interesting and beautiful species may be pur¬ 
chased for a small outlay, and they are thus 
brought within the reach of all who may have 
an ordinary greenhouse or warm stove. The 
readers of Gardening who are interested in 
Orchid culture have no doubt acquired much 
information respecting the cultivation of the 
popular Odontoglossum crispum and its many 
beautiful varieties, which produce such lovely 
spikes of bloom during the spring and early 
summer months. They have also learnt that 
healthy plants of this species may be bought at 
little cost. I should now like to draw your 
readers’attention to a few species which brighten 
up our houses during the dull months of winter. 
First of all are the 

Deciduous Calanthes, whose graceful flower- 
spikes are invaluable for cutting and for decora¬ 
tion in the dwelling-rooms. Considering how 
cheap they are, and how easily cultivated 
where the oonvenienoe exists, and that the 
individual spikes when separated from the plant 
Original from 
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la*6 for several weeks in good oondition, they 
shoald be grown by everyone who is an admirer 
of beautiful flowers. Those who are about to 
purchase plants of Cal&nthes should, if possible, 
buy them while in flower, as some varieties are 
sold under more than one name. Those unable 
to do so should select the following distinct and 
useful varieties : C. Veitohi, C. vest ita nibra, C\ 
v^stita luteooculata.C. Victoria Regina,0. Wm. 
Murray, C. Sedeni, and (J. hella. All of them 
bloom during November and December, and when 
grouped together, intermixed with Maiden-hair 
Ferns, form an effective and charming display. 
These Calanthes may be grown in the warm 
stove, with such plants as Allamandas, Crotons, 
Dracaenas, and Palms. While in bloom the 
plants require little water at the root, and after 
the spikes are cut they may be placed upon a 
dry snelf near the glass, and be kept without 
water until the young green shoots are seen 
pushing up from the base of the bulb. These 
shoots generally commence to show about 
March, when the plants should be repotted and 
carefully attended to throughout the growing 
season. Dendrobium nobile is an old but 
favourite species, whose flowers appear during 
the winter months and last a long time in good 
oondition. It may also be grown in the stove, 
and whilst growing treated in muoh the 
same way as the other plants; but when 
growth is completed it requires a season of rest 
in a cool and sunny atmosphere. To prolong 
their flowering season the plants should at 
intervals be introduced into their former 
growing quarters. Very little water will be 
needed to preserve their plumpness, and after 
the blooms fade the plants may again be given 
a short rest until new growth commences. 
Cypripedium insigne and its many distinct 
varieties are always useful at this period. 
C. Charlesworthi is a very beautiful acquisition 
and free-flowering. Both species do thoroughly 
well in an ordinary cool greenhouse if kept 
constantly supplied with water at all times. 
C. Spicerianum and C. Leeanum also bloom 
daring winter, and are equally beautiful and 
attractive. Before concluding I may mention 
that there are other deciduous Calanthes, as 
C. Regnieri, C. Sandenana, C. Williamsi, 
C. Stevensi, and C. Turaeri, which bloom during 
March and April, all of which are good ana 
remarkably free-flowering. W., B, 


„ Oyprlpediam leaves scorched (Header oj 
Garsskixo).—T he Cypripedium leave* enclosed appear to 
nave been scorched by the sun, probably through flaw* in 
tb# glass. We would advise you to carefully examine the 
roof-glam, and where these defects are noted they should 
atonoe be made good by subetituting good clear glass for 
the old, or other leaves will become disfigured in like 
manner. 


Ooprosma B&ueri&na v&riegata.— 

Twenty-five years ago or thereabouts, when this 
Coproema was comparatively new, it was pro- 
pigated as rapidly as possible by many of our 
Isading nurserymen, as at that time plants with 
variegated foliage were extremely popular, and 
it was also adapted for the style of bedding-out 
then in vogue—that is, in which long straight 
lines of one particular subject were used. 
Though occasionally employed os a bedding 
plant, it is not very much used for that purpose ; 
indeed, many gardens may be visited without 
meeti"* with it. Still, it forms a very attrac¬ 
tive shrub from a foliage point of view for the 

r snhouse, and one, too, that can if necessary 
turned outside during the summer. If in 
good health, the bright shining green leaves 
with their decided variegation render it one of 
the most admired of greenhouse shrubs. It is 
not at all a difficult plant to propagate 
especially if the stock plant is kept a little close 
and warmer than usual. In a structure that is 
too cool to maintain a winter display of blossoms, 
such fine-foliaged plants as this Coproema will 
present a cheerful appearance throughout the 
dull season. Another fine-foliaged plant well 
adapted for association with it is the Japanese 
Eurya latifolia variegata, a Camellia-like shrub, 
with its leathery leaves variegated in different 
ways with white and pink.—T. 

National Amateur Gardeners'A880- 

Oiatlon. —At the last meeting of this aseocia- 
P»P«r was read upon “ Cool Orchids,” by 
Mr. W. Baxter, a summary of which we give 
in the “Orchid” deportment. At 1 he next 
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department. At Ihe n 

TTo gle 


monthly meeting, to take place on Tuesday, 
December 1st, a lecture upon “Ways of 
Making Gardens Beautiful ” will be given by 
Mr. E. T. Cook, illustrated with lantern-slides. 
The association holds its meetings at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, near Ludgate 
cirons, London. 


GARDHN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Basket-plants are always an attractive feature, but 
especially so in winter. Where there are but few flower¬ 
ing climbers, one of the moet useful plants for covering the 
tides of baskets in a lofty house at this season is the Fire¬ 
ball Tropeolum. The plants commence flowering early and 
continue growing and flowering all winter. Very effective 
also are well-grown plants of Kpiphyllums, and effective 
arrangements may be made up with such plants as Begonias 
of the fibrous-rooted section. Heliotropes, specially pre¬ 
pared by pruning hack or cloee pinching in summer, and 
I have seen large wire-baskets beautifully filled with Tree- 
Carnations turned out of -Vinch pots just as they were 
coining into flower—tall, lanky plants would not be 
suitable—and Tropeolums trained round the sides and 

G rmitted to fall over. In shady parts of the house 
sketa of Ferns will be better. I onoe saw in Devonshire 
the back wall of a large conservatory very much in shade 
completely covered with baskets of Fern, principally 
Maidenhairs, and the effect was very novel, as the Ferns 
were In capital condition. The some thing might have 
been done with terra-cotta Fern-pockets, but the effect 
would not have been of so massive a character. What a 
background a wall so covered would be at this season for 
Chrysanthemums! Now the principal shows are over the 
Chrysanthemum-grower will be busy among his cuttinga 
Our plan is to take the good, robust cutting, when it is to 
be had any time between this, April, and, for certain 
purpaees, even later. There are always sceptics to he 
found in every business. I have heard it mentioned by 
men who have tried it that as good blooms can be had by 
striking cuttings in March, and keep them moving 
steadily on, never permitting a check of any kind, taking 
only one bloom, and keeping the plants in 7-inch pots. 
We have fairly good blooms in 6-incn pots, struck in May, 
and some later, less than 2 feet high, and such plants are 
very useful. Let us keep an open mind upon the subject 
of Chrysanthemum culture, and if the period of growth 
can be shortened without any sacrifice of size or quality, 
something will be gained, as certainly the Chrysanthemum 
is come to stay, because it has no competitor. Arum 
Lilies should have a little stimulant now that the pots are 
filled with roots. It is useless trying to feed a plant up 
until the soil is well oocupied, as it only sours the soiL 
Ahutilons that were pruned back in summer will now be 
full of buds that will open in a temperature of 60 degs. or 
so. These plants may be made into neat bushes by 
summer stopping. Avoid cold draughts in ventilating. 

Stove. 

Qyperus alternifolius varieg&tus makes a very useful 
table plant when grown well in 5-inch pots. It will not 
come true from seeds, and will not stand the hard usage 
of the type ; but grown in sandy peat in a warm-house it 
keeps its colour well, and has a light graceful effect in 
artificial light Nice tufty plants of Asparagus tenuissimus 
associate well with it for the same purpose, and are not 
so dense and heavy as Crotons ana Dracenas. The 
golden variegated form of Ficus elastica is a rather striking 
plant when grown in heat, but soon loees colour in the 
same temperature that suits F. elastica, therefore it is not 
likely to become a market plant. Fibrous-rooted Begonias 
are a special feature now, and are among the easiest things 
to grow. Give Gardenias coming into flower weak liquid- 
manure. Eucharis Lilies should be throwing up their 
spikes now. There is no difficulty in inducing strong bulbs 
to flower twice a year. It is only a question of cooling down 
a bit, and then warming up with liquid stimulants during 
the time the spikes are coming. Those who grow a few 
Orchids will have a few of thoee charming things in bloom 
now. Calanthes, Cypripedium*, Dendrobes, and others will 
either be in flower or bud. Night temperature now about 
66 degs., not higher—lower if anything. Very little venti¬ 
lation will be required—just a few niches along the ridge 
for two or three hours in the forenoon on bright days. 

Oare'of Succulents. 

Cacti, Aloes, and plants of similar type should be kept 
dry, or nearly so, at the root now. A night temperature 
of 60 degs. to 66 degs. will suit moet of these things Some 
will do even lower. I have had Cereus speciosissimus in a 
house where the frost wss only just kept out for years, and 
they always flowered well. They were kept dry at the root 
in winter. They do best in comparatively small pots. 

Making New Vine end Peach Borders. 

If this work is done now the soil has a chance to settle 
before the Vines are planted ; Peaches, of course, should 
be planted now. March is the best time to plant young 
Vines, Just as the buds are bursting. If the natural soil is 
fairly good do not use much farmyard manure. It only 
makes the soil cloee and sour, though, to s certain extent, 
this can be rectified by wood-ashes and old plaster. Some 
of these substances should be used under any circum¬ 
stances, os both Grapes and Peaches will require a good 
deal of feeding later on, but Grape-growers now use 
artificials and bones freely, no matter how good the soil 
may be. Do not have tne borders very deep. I have 
known Vine and Peach borders made 4 feet deep ; but it is 
better to keep the roots near the Burface, as then they 
soon feel the benefit of the surface dressings which are 
given from time to time. Good drainage is most impor tan t, 
especially for early and late kinds. Gros Colman cannot 
be grown well in damp borders. In damp situations have 
at least half the border above the natural ground line. As 


In cold or northern distriett the operation* referred 
to under " Garden Work” map be done from ten aaut to 
hereUdioated - -* 


• fortnight later (Aon it h 


I with equally good 


regard* concrete foundations 1 have seen as good Grapes 
grown without as with, but ail-inch layer of brick-rubble 
in the bottom is always useful. 

Tomatoes In Winter. 

These should be kept steadily on the move. Sttengin 
and vigour are more important than mere length of stem 
i-tv degs. at night need not be exceeded. All things 
slo.vly now, and it isl«est not to unduly. 

Window Garden lng. 

Dutch bulbs must be kept moist, but other plants hail 
letter l*e on the side of dryness, so long as the growth dots 
not show signs of distress. More bulbs may be potted for 
succession. The Paper-white Narcissus will soon be show¬ 
ing blossom, if started early. Freeaiae also will be coming 
on. These do well in a light window'. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Frosty nights warn us that winter is near, and tender 
things which cannot withstand extreme cola should have 
a little protection. Anything recently planted is more 
liable to suffer from extreme cold than established plants. 
The reason for this is well understood, and I need not go 
into details ; therefore, newly-planted things should lie 
mulched, and Tea Roses should have their stems protected 
a few inchee at the bottom with burnt earth or ashes. I 
do not think it is advisable to cover up the stems much 
before the frost sets in. and where only a few dozen Roses 
are grown I should wait till the frost has made the surface 
dry and firm. This mulching of dry earth or ashes will 
save the collar of the plants, no matter how severe the 
frost may be. 1 have never lost a Rose through frost which 
has been earthed up, and if, as sometimes happens, we 
have to cut a little harder back, the growth comes away 
exceedingly vigorous, so that really there is no loss of 
blossom. Take advantage of open weather to plant trees 
and shrubs. New plantations should never be made with¬ 
out the ground being trenched and manured, if necessary. 
Those readers thinking ofplanting conifers must be care 
ful in their selectiona The Cedar of Lebanon and the 
Atlantic Cedar are safe in moet places, but the Monkey 
Puzzle and the Deodar Cedar so often fail, that I do not 
recommend them for general planting. Lawson’s Cypress 
in variety are always suitable. 

Fruit Garden. 

Every favourable opportunity should be taken ad vantag i 
of to get the pruning and training of fruit-trees well 
advanced before the wintry weather comes. If truer and 
more intelligent ideas do not prevail as regards the use of 
the knife, «t is not because writers in the Gardening 
press do not endeavour to throw light upon the subject. 
Experience in the handling of the knife is valuable, as it 
would be in tbe handling of any other tool which the 
gardener has to use in the course of his duties ; but 
pruning should not be done in a mechanical spirit, as some 
trees require verv different treatment to other*. Some 
trees—Marie Louise Pear, for instance—bear fruit on the 
end of iongish spurs, ana to cut these off either at the 
summer or winter pruning means loss of crop. Perhaps 
the greatest mistakes have been made by rule-of-thumb 
men in pruning pyramid and bush-trees by stubbing 
everything back to the point of origin. Pruning does not 
call so much for skill as for intelligence in thinking the 
matter out in the light of the knowledge that the sun 
and air sow the prime factors of fertility, and that in order 
to enable them to do their work properly they must gain 
access to the centre of the trees. Orchard-nouse trees outside 
must have pots and roots sheltered by a covering of Ferns 
or litter. Fruits in store if packed on shelves must be 
examined occasionally, and decaying fruit removed. If 
boxes or barrels are used for storing, the fruit must be 
carefully graded and selected before packing. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The debris of the autumn, such ss cuttings and 
exhausted vegetables and any accumulations of waste 
matters from the garden and bouse, should be utilised for 
adding to the manure supply. Everything should be 
cleared up now and converted into useful compost for the 
garden. The rough material, if exposed to tne action of 
fire by what is known as smother or stifle-burning, will be 
exceedingly useful for many purposes, but especially for 
covering seeds in a wet, ungenial soil and season. The 
early border should be got into condition for planting early 
crops. Some of this will be oocupied with Lettuces and 
Cauliflowers under handlights or cldches. Very few make 
all the use they might of cheap glass. Years ago evevy 
garden had a large stock of handlights, even where there 
was no greenhouse, and very useful these movable lights 
were in forwarding early things, raising seeds, etc. Thoee 
whose crops failea from drought last season will probably 
have learnt something ot the value of deeper culture, and 
will seize every opportunity for trenching and irrq roving 
the land. It is much easier work than dragging water 
about when the sun is broiling everything. The frost will 
soon attack the forward autumn Cauliflowers if not protcc 
ted, and their protection is a very easy matter. The plants 
turning in may be lifted with balls, and either planted in 
deep pits, covered with lights, or be laid in trenches and 
covered with mats in frosty weather. E. Hobday. 


THH COMING WHISK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from November 
21st to November 28th. 

Sowed American Wonder and Chelsea Gem Peas on 
warm south border on the chance ot getting a crop. 
Usually they succeed, but if they fail the loss is not great, 
as others will be brought on in pots. No one to whom 
early Peas are important will trust to one source of supply. 
Beans transplant so well that we always get a good-sized 
box or two with tbe dwarf Fan or Cluster, and Early Long- 
pod. Mustard and Cress is sown twice a week in boxes in 
neat to keep up a regular supply. All the Walcheren 
Cauliflowers have been secured in a deep pit. and the 
earliest of the Autumn Giant which are turning in are 
taken up with balls and planted in trenches. I notice also 
some of the self-protecting Autumn Brocooli are turning. 
This is a most reliable ana valuable vegetable. We shall 
have them till the end of January or probably later, as 
things move slowly in winter. We are mil pqndng away 
at toe pruning and training of fruit-trees. ibePeach and 
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November 21,. 1896, 


Apricot-trees will be left to the tot, not because I think 
any harm would be done by pruning now, but it is a ques¬ 
tion of time. There is a great advantage in washing 
Peach-trees with an insecticide, and the old-fashioned 
Oishurst compound is still as good as anything. Plums 
and Cherries should be washed if possible; it will save 
time in summer. Insects are a curse in a neglected 
They are bad enough where prompt attention 


2117— Storing Tydeoas {George Tyro).— The proper 
treatment for this subject after flowering is to gradually 
withhold water until the foliage dies down, and then 
Place them on their sides under the stage and keep them 
dry until the potting time again comes round. 

2118— Boiler and stoking fire (A Subscriber 1880). 
—See our advertisement columns as regards boilers. To 


canbe given,^but* they are a "terrible infliction where no 
attempt is made to get rid of them till they have made a 
thorough lodgment on the trees. Took advantage of 
frosty mornings to wheel on manure. The old hot beds 
are broken apart this season and wheeled on to the land 
ready for digging or ridging when the time is suitable. 
These old hot-beds are also useful for top-dressing flower- 
borders. A heap of burnt earth is in readiness for earth¬ 
ing up the Tea Roses when frost comes, but the land will 
be allowed to get frozen a little before it is put on. Tea 
Roses are perfectly safe when thus mulched. Moved 
Dutch bulbs into forcing-house. Large numbers of 
Daffodils, single and double, are also coming on, some in 
boxes and others in pots. Eight-inch pots are very useful 
for forcing Daffodils. From ten to twelve bulbs in an 
8-inch pot give a good mass of colour, either to stand in 
the hall or in the conservatory. Vaporised all of the 
plant-houses. We generally move insect-infested plants 
from several houses into one to save expense. Where the 
vaporising is done in time, there is not much trouble in 
keeping the plants clean. Placed more earth over the 
Potato clamps. We may have severe frost, and it is well to 
be prepared. Moved Rhododendrons, Deutzia gracilis, 
and Azalea pontica to forcing-house. The plants are well 
set and well-ripened. I like pontica better than mollis for 
forcing. Mollis is very bright, but lacks. sweetness. 
Planted Roses I/Ideal and Alister S. Gray against a south 
wall. ____ 

BULBS FOB 00BBBSP0NDBNT8. 

QnSBtlonfl .—Querist ant m$uer$ art tntuUi > • 
OaBDBimro free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thdr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely tcntten on 
one side of the paver only, and addressed to 
Gabdwko, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushbb. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to ami designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gaudbmhq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of note, they cannot always l*r*pliedto 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception ofsuch as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments ) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers unU greatly 
oblige us 6| /aavisrng. as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seOc assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may oflen oe 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the locakties in which thdr exr*rifnceisja*ned. 
pondents who refer to articles inserted tn Gaedbhihs 
t mention the number in which they appeared 

2109 — Plants for rook garden.-I have just made 
a rock garden of large pieces of limestone. 1 should be 
much oblige if someone more experienced than myself 
would give me the names of a few plants that would thrive 
on this. The rock garden is, I think, pretty well made, 
not too high, and with plenty of vertical and sloping 
fissures filled with good loam. It gets plenty of sun, 
though the climate here is rather a cold one. Of course, 
Arabia, Alyssum, and the Aubrietias would do, but I want 
a little variety. What Saxifrages and Primulas wou d 
succeed? I presume Gentians acauhs would do well In 
the borders by the edges of the rockery ? Should I plant 
now or wait till spring ?—Rockbry, 1 ork. 

To the following quest a brief replies are yieen, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2110 — Spiraea japonlca (Perplexed ).—To < 

Spiroas in bloom early in March place in heat about 
Christmas. The longer the rest given the stronger they 
start 

2 111— Vaporiser (Perplexed). —Mr. Richards, Old 
Shot Tower Wharf, Fulham, is the maker of the vaporisers. 
They may be obtained now from most nurserymen and 
seedsmen. 

2112 -Rose pruning ( Failure).—Ho wonder you fail 
with vour Roses if you prune them at this season. You 
may shorten the long growths, but no regular pruning 
must be done until March. 

2113— Potting up “Geranium” cuttings (Per- 
vlez'd).—lt you have a warm greenhouse pot these 
“ Geraniums off at once, and keep them moving, pinch 
ng occasionally all winter to make them bushy. 

2114 - Keeping Lobelias through the winter 
(Cantab).— Tne chances are the old Lobelias will damp 
off during winter. Better make up a hot-bed in February 
and sow seeds. A good selected strain come9 true enough 
from seeds. 

2115 — Fungi for name (M. a. P.).—The small 
fungus belongs to a vast genus named Peziza. If you had 
informed us of the name of the tree from which the 
fragment was broken we might have been able give the 
specific name. If Larch, it is P. calycina. 

2116 - Varieties of Quinces (Doubtful).— There 
are five or six other varieties; amongst these may be men¬ 
tioned the Apple-shaped and Meech’s Prolific as following 
the first-named. All the varieties succeed well in a damp 
situation, but, provided the soil is rich and deep, good 
croos may be expected in those seasons favourable for the 
trees cropping. Like all other fruit-bearing trees, good 
culture tells with Ouinces^" Many failures faay be 
attributed to neglect. 


prevent the coke lodging the only way to stop it is to use 
less. We mean place less in at a time, as it would be 
better to bum out than fail to half burn what is placed in. 

2119— Treatment of old Chryaanthemum 


with Quincev" Many failures ]taay 

5tFlS*3 by VjOOQle 


8 tools (Perplexed).— Old stools of Chrysanthemums are 
only used for nursing and producing cuttings. When a 
sufficient stock has been propagated the old stools are 
thrown away. Young plants are much better than old 
ones. 

2120 - Apple Fearn’s Pippin (Fnul Grower).— 
This variety is worth growing on account of it s free-bearing 
qualities. At one time, before the introduction of larger 
and more showy kinds, Fearn’s Pippin was one of the best 
market varieties, but we do not advise its culture for sale. 
As a reliable cropper in private gardens of limited extent 
it i9 valuable. 

2121 — A question about Pines (.So merse 0-—Both 
your Pines are Pinus insignis. The difference in colour is 
a small matter, and is not sufficient to found a varietal 
distinction upon. It occurs in alreost every species of 
Pinus P. Pinaster belongs to a different section of the 
genus- viz., that with two leaves in a sheath, whereas 1. 
tisignis has three. 

>122 —Treatment of Primula rosea ( George 
Tyro).—This must he planted in the hardy rock garden, 
and should be tried in various positions there until 
suited. The plant should succeed planted in a deep, 
rich, moist loam, and in a shady part. Remove your 
plants from the greenhouse at once, as the temperature 
there is quite unsuited to them. 

*2122 — Chinese Primula losing its leaves 
(J>nu*).—It is quite natural for Primula sinensis to lose 
some of its foliage when in flower. It shows that you 
have grown the plants thoroughly well and got more 
bloom than leaves. Too much foliage means that the 
plants have grown too strongly, and “ run to 
to say. Of course leaves are sometimes scarce through 
ill-health, but that is a different thing. 

2124 — Budding Roses (Doubtful ).— 1 The strongest 
stocks mav be budded as standards on the young 
shoots which break out at the top. Save two of the best 
placed of the early summer shoots, and rub off all the 
other buds. Bud these shoots in July to form standards. 
Bud the weakly stocks close to the ground to make 
dwarf Roses. Insert the bud m the side of the main 
stem ; shorten the stock back to about 18 inches now. 

2125 — Heating house for Tomatoes (IP. Wcl- 
dens) —We advise a small boiler, but as we do not recom¬ 
mend individual makers kindly consult our advertisement 
columns. In making house be sure and have plenty of 
ventilation top and bottom, and you need not have 
bottom sashes if you have ventilation in front. We prefer 
a sliding shutter. Both Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums 
would not be far from glass, and if the pipes ran round 
one side and the end, that would be sufficient—two flows 
and return. 

2126— About vaporiser (Cattleya). —Consult our 
columns about vaporiser. A very easy way of destroying 
mealy-bug on Stephanotis is to untie the plant, ir it is 
trained over the house, and let it down or remove the 
plants from underneath. Give a thorough synngiqg w^th 
paraffin and water. A wineglassful of paraffin to sufficient 
for a gallon of water, afterwards sponging with soft-soap 
and warm water. This is the best and quickest way to 
destroy mealy-bug on Stephanotis, care being <taken not to 
let the paraffin drop on the plants underneath. Keep the 
paraffin well stirred whilst in use. 

2127— Is the Winter Aconite hurtful ? 
(B. D., Witts ).— Some years ago I grubbed a shrubbery 
which was a mass of Winter Aconites, and the grmimi 
when cleared, which formed part of arootery, was added 
to the park, and was afterwards fed off with sheep. Tne 
shepherd said the Aconites made his sheep ill, but I do not 
think there was much wrong with them At any rote, 
none of the sheep died. This Aoonite is not rotated tothe 
Monkshood, which is so deadly poisonous, but it ta 1 
allied to the Hellebores (a poisonous family), and if animals 
ate it largely it might do them harm. E. II. 

iM-Growlng the netted Irta.eM., Inpota 


(A. LX— It is reticulata, I. stylosa, and l. persica are quite 
dwarf/ Gladioli all vary from 2 feet 0 inches to 3 feet. 
Narcissi odorus minor and the Anemone are about 1 foot, 
hut the Lilv of the Valley only attains a height ofabout 
0 inches. All the above do well when grown in pots and 
kept in a cold frame till wanted to flower, when they may 
be placed in a greenhouse, close to the glass, but alwaj s 
protect from frosts. Do not grow the Carawsia and 
Alstroemeria in pots; they will do well in the border. 

21 29- Apple Ashmead’s Kernel (£•>— 
Apple is worthy of a leading position a ™ on ff 

varieties. We have none too many reall v good late dessert 
Apples, but this is one of the very best, ^eeping good well 
into the spring, at that late period being sweet, firm, and of 
first-rate quality. The fruits, under medium me ,jare 
round, of a light russet colour. If not gathered too soon 
and stored in a cool place this Apple will k .®®P ^ 

The tree does not like severe pruning. It makes a nice 
pyramid, and is well worth adding to collections of fniit- 
trees where quality is desired. It forms a good succession 
to Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

2130 — Annuals for massing (-f : G-).—Stocks, 
Asters. Phlox Drummondi, French Marigolds, Zinnias, 
Single Petunias, Verbenas, Salpiglcwsia The above make 
good masses, but should be sown in the greenhouse or a 
warm frame in February. Below we name one dozen good 
hardv annuals which may be sown outside early m April 
to flower in August : Tom Thumb N asturtuim, eitner 
“u^or £parJ. colour,; ludlu. Pink (MMh 
variety; Chrysanthemum tricolor, in variety , Clarkia 
elegans flore-pleno; Nigel la hiapamca (Love in a -Mist), 
qSSSL hUff Albemarle and Duchess *f Albany 

Nemophlla insignis ; Shirley Poppies, If 
Phacetia campanularia; Coreopsis Drummondi, C. tine 
toria, to be pegged down. 


2131 — Treatment of OUinese Primula, 
Calceolaria, and Cineraria seed (B. c.).— To 
get good plants of Primulas, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias 
the seed should be sown in spring, and placed-in a oool 
temperature on a shady shelf close to the glass. Begonia 
seeds should he sown in spring, and placed in a little 
bottom-heat till they have germinated. But the seedlings 
will not flower till the end of the season. It is advisable 
to secure young plants of Bouvardias, The Lilium bulbs 
should be potted now, and placed in a cold frame. Cover 
them over with about 6 inches of ashes. - Also keep them 
protected from frosts. They may be place* 1 in a warm 
greenhouse in the spring for early flowering if required* 

2132— Potting Lilies (Lily).—It is generally ad¬ 
mitted that the autumn is the best time for repotting 
Lilies of the lancifolium section. As soon os the leaves 
fall cut the stems off the plants to within 6 inches 
of the base, and when this has partly decayed, repot 
in good holding loam, manure, free from worms, 
and a sixth part mortar-rubble or road-grit, drain¬ 
ing the pots thoroughly and placing five bulbs in a 
12 -inch pot, merely covering the crowns. If the soil is 
fairly moist, no water is needed until growth commences 
in spring, and the pots may be stood in any convenient 
corner, not necessarily in the light, for the rest of the 
winter. Formerly Lilies of this class were usually potted 
when growth commenced in spring, during which 
operation it was impossible to avoid damaging some of the 
new roots. 

2133— Oan&rlna campanulata (Wants to Know). 
—To grow the plant well a rather liberal rooting medium 
is required, and if grown in a pot nothing short of a 10-inoh 
or 12-inch one will do it justice. In Biich a size and in a 
warm greenhouse temperature the plant will soon cover a 
large space. It is best suited when trained near the glass. 
Loam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal parts, one-fourth 
manure, and a little sand will suit it well so far as soil is 
concerned. The plant thoroughly enjo\ s a season of rest, 
and for this purpose, if convenient, it may be pu* out-of- 
doors when the growth is completed. Potting should be 
done a 9 the growth commences, and at this time be careful 
not to over-water. When in full growth water may be 
liberally afforded, and weak liquid-manure occasionally. 
Cuttings 4 inches long taken from the crown usually root 
freely in a rather dry soil and not too closely confined. 

2134— Laslandra macrantha (James).— This, 
though an old plant, Is seldom seen now, but there is none 
that can vie with it in its particular colour, a rich violet- 
purple, during the winter months. We lately saw a 
splendid plant covering 8 feet by 4 feet of a conservatory 
wall which was covered with blossom. The difficulty with 
this plant is to prevent its becoming bare on the lower 
portion, and only judicious stopping will avert this evil. 
With constant attention, however, its growth may be so 
supervised that the plant is well furnished from the base 
upwards. Sandy peat and loam form an acceptable com¬ 
post, large plants, when once the border is well made, 
flourishing for years without requiring renewal of the soil. 
Small plants struck in the spring are very useful for con¬ 
servatory decoration, forming a delightful contrast to 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Geraniums and the other summer 
occupants of the greenhouse. These young plants bloom 
at a height of 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches, and produce their 
large flowers freely. 

2135— Treatment of pot-trees in orchard- 
house (Connemara Girl) —Repot yearly at this season or 
earlier—viz., just as the leaves are turning, but better now 
than not at all. As pot-trees do not want very large pots 
it is necessary to rooc prune. The following is the usual 
plan: Prepare the new soil in advance, under cover, as it 
must be easily workable to allow of firm ramming. The 
best soil is good, heavy, yellow loam, some i-inch bones or 
bone-meal, say a bushel to a yard of soil t and a good pro¬ 
portion of old mortar to keep the soil open. This is 
superior to sand, and builds up sturdy growth. This 
latter Is very desirable with pot-trees, as a sappy growth 
is not fruitful. Turn plants out of pots and remove 
drainage, then cut awAy large coarse roots, and with a 
pointed stick remove outer soil round ball of roots, pre¬ 
serving latter, and repot in clean pots as firm as possible, 
in pots only a size larger. If larger pots are used it is not 
necessary to repot every* year, but you will have to feed 
more daring the summer months, and after repotting at 
this season you must house your plants in a cool place to 
prevent waterlogging. 

2136 — Ipomosa rubro ooerulea ( Young Gardener). 

—This flowers during the autumn and winter months. 
Seeds of it are readily obtained, and if sown in the spring 
the young plants will grow away quickly and 900 n cover a 
considerable space. The temperature of a greenhouse 
suits it during the summer, but in the autumn and winter 
additional heat is required to see it at its best There is a 
pure white variety, but the typical form from whence the 
specific name is derived produces blossoms of a charming, 
but almost indescribable shade of pale blue, that alter 
expansion becomes suffused with red. As it grows freely 
and flowers profusely, this Ipom®a may be employe! for 
draping the roof of a good-sued structure, and in this way 
it forms a charming feature. Where roof space is not 
available it may be trained around a few sticks, ana urns 
forms a bushy plant, and in this wav a position may to most 
places be found for it. So treated the usefulness of the 
plant is to a great extent lost, but still it is very' effective 
when studded with flowers, which succeed each other tor 
a lengthened period. Rambling over twiggy bushes it 
far more pleasing than ir trained in any hard and formal 
manner. „ 

2137 — Making a garden pay ( Uncle Tom).—\ on 
mix up a good many subject* in one letter, and it wonJd 
have been better had you divided your queries, so that the 
consideration of ways of heating greenhouses, etc., should 
not interfere with the more important points on which you 
desire information. As to the holding, it is doubtful 
whether you will succeed in making a living if all the 
capital you have to start with is £10. Time will be 
necessary for the crops to grow, and you will have to 
support yourself in the meantime, and pay for a good many 
necessary things. Where the home and out are to come 
from is more than we can say. Such * 

carefully and wisely may be a source of profit if you have 
capital, and can afford to wait. Whether you will get a 
“living’’ depends on what a “living” means to you. 
Peoples’ ideas on this point vary, and what one person 
would consider affluence another would look upon as 
poverty. You would do pell to endeavour to sell your 
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goods retail, and, if you keep up a good supply of vege¬ 
tables, particularly of Tomatoes, Cucumbers, early 
Potatoes, and, if the population is well-to-do. Asparagus, 
your returns may be high. We should not recommend a 
flue; you will find one of the hot-water apparatuses more 
manageable and satisfactory. A handy man, who is able 
to put up his own greenhouses, and to do all the rest of 
his work, living on land practically rent free, ought to 
make it pay in time. But you should be careful to get a 
proper agreement with your landlord, lest after you nave 
improved the holding you find yourself under notice to 
quit. 

2138— Peat-Moss-litter for protection.— w r ould 
you advise the use of peat-Mosa-litter as a protection in 
hard weather for beds in which bulbs such as Tulips, 
Hyacinths, etc., have been planted? Had it better l>e 
used fresh or after use in the stable ? Great damage is 
done to everything in my garden by slugs?- J. S. 

*„* Peat-Moes-litter or the straw-litter from the stable 
it a good protection for bulbs in hard urather. A little 
soot tpriiOUed round the plants in the garden is a good 
defence against slugs. 

2139— Mealy sag in Perns.— To my horror I And 
some heavy fixed boxes full of Nephrolepis infested with 
bug. I have tried a vaporiser, but it only kills the full- 
sized ones, and the young ones come on very fast, and I 
find that is is spreading amongst other Ferns planted in 
rock pockets. Please will your readers advise me what to 
do ? My fernery is a cool-house, heated by lamp only, and is 
crammed full of Ferns, planted in boxes and pockets built 
up.—W. 9. 

\* The best plan toe recommend you for the Ntphro- 
lepis tuberosa infested with mealy-bug is to cutout all 
dead fronds, and if they can be unfixed, lay them on their 
tides and give them a thorough syringing with a solution 
Of paraffin and water. A wineglassful to a gallon of 
water is quite sufficient well mixed together , care being 
taken not to let it soak into the ro ts. As for the other 
Ferns in rock-pockets, it is advisable, to take them out 
and free them from all dead fronds, and replace them 
back with fresh soil. The house should also be thoroughly 
scrubbed through with a solution of soft-soap and water , 
as the bug will be in the crevices of the woodwork. 

2140— Use Of wood sawduat —Kindly let me know 
through your paper whether wood sawdust does any good 
to a garden where the soil is damp, and in dry weathsr is 
so hard that it is impossible to dig a fork in it ? Also let 
me know how I could get plants of Virginian Creeper by 
cuttings? If so, when is the best time to cut them down 
so as to get them to strike roots?—II. I. P. 

*,* Wood sawdust is of no value whatever. It merely 
creates fungus that one wants to keep clear of. For your 
soil use any old mortar-rubble, burnt refuse of any kind, 
wood-ashes, burnt soil, and road-scrapings. Strike short 
pieces now with roots attached or with a heel—that is, with 
a joint, in cold frames in pots in a sandy compost. 

2141— Growing 1 double Violets.— Will you 
kindly tell me how to grow the double Neapolitan Violets 
in a frame ? Mine are planted close to the glass. There 
are lots of buds showing, but they do not come to any size, 
and are frequently eaten by some insect. I have thrown 
a little soot over them, but it has done no good. My soil 
is very heavy, and it is difficult to obtain good mould of 
any sort. What soil do you consider best ? Is burnt earth 
good? Would fine ashes be of any use to put at the 
bottom of the frame underneath the mould another rear ? 
What watering and ventilation do they require ? My frame 
isch>MMt during the night, and opened (luring the day,— 

*** The Neapolitan Violet is not such a free grower as 
some of the other varieties, but grow them as follows: 
Select a good south aspect for the frame, partially Jill it 
with stable-litter and leaves, mixed together, and plant 
them in about 6 inches to 8 inches of sou. A mixture of 

? iood loam and leaf-soil is most suitable for them, and a 
itlle wood-ash may be added if the loam is very heavy. 
They should also be planted as close to the glass as possible. 
Allow them plenty of air after they are well rooted (not 
quite so much af first), removing the lights altogether on a 
sunny day. A good watering should be afforded them when 
first planted, watering afterwards as required. Protec¬ 
tion from frost is also very necessary. Slugs or woodlice 
will be the insects that eat the buds. Slugs can be 
prevented by soot, but for the woodlice place a few small 
handfuls of Moss in the frame in the evening, and catch 
them in the morning by removing the Moss. 

2142— Use of seashore sand.— Would sand from 
seashore do for mixing with the soil to plant bulbs, etc., 
In, or are coal-ashes better ?—-Bob. 

*** Sand from the seashore, is not injurious to bulbs or 
plants, providing it is taken from the seashore and spread 
out in the open air for a few days before being used. 

2143 -striking Myrtle cuttings. -Would you 
kindly inform me through Gardening if Myrtle can be 
■truck from cuttings, and when is the proper time ? I 
have tried several times, but without success. The Myrtle 
I wish to take cuttings from is a large outdoor one.— 
R. W. M. 

*.* Myrtles are easily got from cuttings. Take them in 
spring off partially-ripened shoots, and insert them into 
sandy loam. Place them in a warm frame or propagat¬ 
ing-pit. 

2144 —Temperature of greenhouse —I have 

lately had a small greenhouse erected, 12 feet by 7 feet, 
for keeping my cuttings and Ferns, etc., through the 
winter. Will you kindly tell me through your correspon¬ 
dence column the lowest temperature I can venture to 
have to prevent them taking any harm, and what is the 
cheapest form to adopt of heating a small coal-stove or oil ? 
The latter seems rather expensive.—M. L. P. 

V You do not mention what sort of cuttings you have, 
but we presume you mean “ Geraniums." If so, they 
require a temperature at night L'> degs. to 50 degn. Allow 
plenty of air during a fine day, so as to prevent damping. 
But ferns require a higher temperature—55 degs. to 
60 degs. at night. They will not thrive very well in the 
same house as “ Geraniums ” this time of the year. Coke 
wiU be the cheapest for you to bum in the coal-stove, as 
coke lasts longer , and is also more steady and not so quick 
tn burning as coal. 
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2145— Rxotio Ferns.—I should be pleased to know 
of three good exotic Ferns suitable for showing this 
month (not Tree-Ferns) ? I have the following Ferns in 
7-inch pots: Adiantum decorum, A. formosum, A. fragran- 
tissimum, A. cuneatum, Nephrolepsis tuberosa, Gymno- 
grarnma chrysophylla, Pteris tremula. Would any of the 
above be suitable?— Venus. 

*,* The three best exotic Ferns for exhibition are 
Adiantum Williamsi, Pteris cretica, and Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla. 

2140 -Creepers for north wall in lean-to 
greenhouse. —My greenhouse is 30 feet long, 15 feet 
nigh, and the end will get the sun from west. It is 14 feet 
wide, and the hot-water pipes will keep up a good tem¬ 
perature. It is being built on top of two-storied building, 
so gets plenty of light What creepers will grow best— 
not too rank a growth? I propose having deep boxes 
made to plant them in at foot of wall. Please mention if 
subject to bug or other pest/—W. S. 

-»* The creepers for your greenhouse are Jasminum 
azoricum, Ficus repens, Plumbago capensis, Passijlora 
edulis, and (‘obrra scandens. The Passijlora is very 
subject to mealy-bug, but can easily be kept down with free 
use of the syringe. The other creepers are very free from 
insects. 

2117— Grape to grow with Black Ham- 
burghs.— Would you kindly inform me what kind of 
White Grape is the best to grow in a house with Black 
Hamburghs, where not much heat is given ? The roots 
are outside the house, and the soil is loamy ?—F. N. Q. S. 

We would advise Foster's Seedling. It is the best 
White Grape you can grow under the conditions named, 
and a first-class kind, needing just the same treatment as 
the Black Uamburgh. 

2148— Use of fresh Seaweed.— I should feel 
thankful if you will inform me in Gardening whether 
fresh Seaweed will answer profitably for mulching Rhubarb 
about 0 inches thick in land in good heart, light soil, near 
and facing sea ? Also will it answer the same for Beans, 
etc., and what strength to compose with other manures ?— 

We have not much faith in Seaweed for the purpose 
named. It is best laid up in bulk for a time, and then 
mixed with an equal quantity of soil or other material. 

2149 - Saving Tomato seeds from diseased 

¥ lants.— Would you recommend me to preserve and sow 
ornate seed secured from a perfectly healthy plant In a 
Tomato-house where there were a lot of diseased plants? 
Would there be any danger of disease in the seed saved ?— 
T. R. T. 

*,* We think it would be best to get seed from a new 
source, free of disease, and though your plant may have 
been clean, there may be germs of disease in the setting 
which would not appear tul the next plants fruited. We 
have always in these pages noted the necessity of pure seed, 
or free of known disease, and fear many who buy cheaply 
do not get pure produce. 

2150-Keeping Lily bulbs out of soil In 
Winter. —Will you kindly oblige me by letting me know 
the best way of keeping Orange and White Lily bulbs out 
of the soil during winter months, as I am compelled to 
take them out? And also Pyrethrums and other plants 
that I have to remove now, and some Rose-trees ? I have 
a dry cellar, and also an outhouse.—O ranok. 

*,* The Lily bulbs will keep very well in a cellar. Lay 
them in a box and cover with dry sawdust. But we recom¬ 
mend the Pyrethrums, etc., and Rose-trees to be plowed in 
a greenhouse where they have a little light. A cellar or 
shed is not very good for them . A cold frame would be 
suitable, as it can be covered up at night for protection 
from frosts. 

2151—Winter-blooming Carnations.— Are we 
to understand that the above may be successfully flowered 
during the winter months in a structure from which actual 
frost only is excluded? Have always been under the 
impression that an intermediate-house temperature was 
necessary to bloom them in winter, but the communication 
o i “ J. C.” implies otherwise.—J. T. 0. 

*,* We think you are quite right. If you ward plenty 
of Carnations in winter more heat is required to keep owf 
frost. We find the blooms damp in cold houses. 

2152— Fungus on Camellias.— I send a twig from 
a Camellia-tree, showing white fungus or insect which has 
infested a Peach tree in north house this past two years 
The tree bloomed and budded splendidly, but as soon as 
the hot weather set In the leaves burned off at the top, 
wood became hard, and fruits died away, and subsequently 
these white specks covered the wood. The same thing is 
now appearing on the Camellias in the conservatory. I 
should be pleased if you will kindly let me know what this 
is, and the treatment these trees require to bring them 
round ?—Matthew Jackson. 

* f * The foliage and stems are infested with insects to 
which the abundant white fluffy substance, belongs, and the 
sooty powder all over the leaves is a fungus named Cap- 
nodium Footi, which is encouraged by the excreta of 
aphides, A c., on which if chiefly grows. The insects must 
be got nd of by the usual means. Until then you need not 
expect Peaches or Camellia blossoms. 

2153— Leaving Montbretlas in ground all 
Winter. —Should Montbretlas be allowed to remain in the 
ground all the winter ?—Phlox. 

*»* If the site is well drained, Montbretia bulbs may 
remain out all winter if protected by a mulch of ashes or 
something of that kind. 

2154—Use Of Carnation cards.— How are Carna¬ 
tion cards used, and what is the object In using them?— 
Yellow Ground. 

*,* Cards or collars are used in showing Carnations, 
more for the sake of contrast than any real necessity. 
Just the same as a large white collar is placed round a 
boy’s neck. It is a bad practice. 

2155— Carnations sporting.— How can I prevent 

this?—Y ellow Ground. 

*** There are no means of preventing sporting occasion¬ 
ally in Carnations, especially in the flaked varieties. 


2156- India-rubber bands for Carnation- 
flowers.— Is it advisable to use India-rubber bands to 
prevent bursting in Carnations ?— Yellow Ground. 

*** Yet, this should be done, especially in the casecfshow 
flowers. 

2157- Crimson Clove Carnation. — Will you 
please say in your next issue if you know of a Crimson 
Clove Carnation, or any other coloured Carnation than 
white ?—M. A. 

There are several Crimson Carnations. The Old 
Crimson Clove is very sweet, and Uriah Pike is a new 
Crimson Clove, very vigorous in habit. 

2158— Growing Tea Boses.— I do not grow Tea 
Roses satisfactorily. Should the soil be one-third sand ? A 
friend says I ought not to give them liauid-manure or 
artificial manure ? Is that correct ? I am disappointed at 
the plants and blooms being so small when I see large 
blooms at the shows.— Phlox. 

*.* The soil for Tea Roses should not be one-third sand. 
If you want good bloom a light rich soil is suitable, not a 
poor sandy one, and during the time of growth and 
flowering liquid-manures wiU be beneficial. 

2159— Best slate-coloured Carnations.— Would 
any of your readers kindly give a short list of the best 
heliotrope or slate-coloured Carnations to be grown in the 
border ?— Yellow Ground. 

*.* There are very few heliotrope or slate-coloured Car¬ 
nations. The colour is not popular. The following have 
more or less of these tints: Amir at Courbet, F. Tokerny, 
James Veitch, Cleopatra, Daniel Del worth, Mauve Perfec¬ 
tion, Neptune, Purple Emperor. 

2iG0-When and how to strike Myrtle.—I 
have a large Myrtle in my garden, which I have taken 
cuttings from, but never succeeded in striking them. I 
should be greatly pleased if you could give me tome infor¬ 
mation on this subject ?—W. H. 

*** Myrtle cuttings strike best towards the end of 
hummer or early autumn, when the wood i$ getting a bit 
firm. Put the cuttings in pots of sandy loam, with a 
layer of sand on the top, and keep in dose frame, shaded. 

2101— A quick-growing hedge.— Will you be 
good enough to tell me the best kind of hedge to plant now 
to grow quickly, grow high, and be the cheapest to put in 
within a quarter of a mile from the sea, in a rather exposed 
position near here? Also what would be the cheapest and 
quickest-growing kind of tree to plant, should I put a 
row of trees in place of a hedge, to hide an unsightly yard ? 
—John Miller. 

*.* The oval-leaved Privet would make a good hedge 
quickly. Mix in about a third of the Myrobalan or Cherry 
Plum to give strength to the fence. Inside plant Canadian 
Poplars (Populut canadensis). If planted thickly, the 
Poplars will soon make an effective screen. 

2162— Violets. — What treatment is required for 
insuring the free-blooming of Violete in frames or pots in 
moderately warmed greenhouse during the winter ?— 
Celia. 

*** The treatment to insure plenty of Violets in winter 
should begin in April in the selection cf healthy offsets or 
crowns, which should be planted one foot apart in good 
land in some open situation. During the summer the 
ground should be kept free from weede, and the plants 
freely watered. If very hot and dry mulch with short- 
manure. In September, lift and plant in frames, or place 
in pots for the greenhouse. 

2163 -Planting Grape-Vine out-of-doors.—I 

am thinking of planting a Grape-Vine out-of-doors under 
a wall about 10 feet to 12 feet high, south aspect, and 
should be glad to know through your valuable paper the 
best kind of Grape to plant? The wall is situated at the 
top of a large kitchen garden with a very deep slope, the 
soil is of a good loamy kind and light, and the situation 
particularly warm. An Aprioot-tree has been growing 
there, but died, and on each ride stands Fig-trees. Would 
you kindly inform me the proper soil to plant Vine in, and 
treatment of same ? I have been advised to plant a good 
Black Hamburgh, but preferred writing to you first, wait¬ 
ing a reply through your useful paper.—A Constant 
Reader. 

%* We would advise plantingthe old White Sweetwater 
you would like a white Grape. This is superior than a Black 
Hamburgh in the open. Why not plant two or more and 
grow from young growths ? Black Hamburgh ripens in the 
open in a favourable season, but is not always reliable. 
Black Cluster is better , but with your favourable position we 
would grow several. Treat them something like a cordon 
Pear, only allow a shoot from each to run up from base. 
You will thus always get new wood, and be able every third 
year to cut out old fruiting canes. Vines grown thus give 
much finer fruit, look nicer, and ripen better. 


NAMBfl OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 

„ 'Correspondents must not send more than 6 fruits 
(distinct kinds), and 4 plants (distinct), at one time. 

Naming fruit -Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in Us determination. We can only undertake to 
name six varieties at a time, and these only when the above 
directions are observed, unpaid parcels wiU be refused. 
Any communication respecting plants or fruits should 
always accompany the parcel, which should be addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 57, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— P. Norton. — 1, SelagineUa 
Krausriana; 2, Tradescantia zebrina; 3, Nephrodium 
molle; 4, Pteris cretica; 5, Pteris argyrea; 0, Pteris 

tremula.- Mrs. Phelps —Eccremocarpus scaber.- 

P. J. E .—It is not at all easy to identify Chrysanthemum 

flowers, but that sent is probably Wm. Seward.- Chry*. 

—The two little Pompone flowers sent to us are known 
White Trevennaand Golden Trevenna, two very old --.-.rr 
The old-gold flower is named Source d’Or, one oi the S > t 
market varieties, and very useful for decorative u. ik. 
The small Japanese white flower is in too poor a condition 
for us to name. If you disbud vour plants you would gc t 
much better flowers- W. G.' Bev-in.— The 0o.\er tent 
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to us is Viviand More), one of the best of its kind for all 
purposes. ./tm.—Oneidium crirpum. An Old Sub¬ 
scriber.—Polygonum Bistorta. W. E. Clou.— 1, Gladwin 

(Iris frotidisslraa); 2, Lantana species, but we should like 
to know the habit of the plant; 3, Maxillaria atropur- 

purea; 4, Lsslia am'eps.-./. E.—l, Asplenium bulbi- 

rerum; 2, Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-uins); 3, Diplacus 
glutinosus; 4, Sedum Sieboldi.- Penmaen.— 1, Aspara¬ 

gus tenuissimus ; 2 and 3, A. plumosus ; 3, Form of the 

latter; 4, Aloe gasterioides.- Constant Reader.— 1, 

Pteris longifolia ; 2, P. cretica cristata; 3, P. oretica albo- 
llneata cristata; 4, P. cretica; 5, P. serrulate. 

Names Of fruits.— w. P.— We wish everyone would 
send such excellent fruits as yourB. There is not the 
slightest doubt about the names. 1, Golden Spire; 
2. Oox’s Orange Pippin ; 3, Cox’s Pomona; 4, Blenheim 

Pippin ; 6, King of the Pippins; 6, Fearn’s Pippin.- 

Eyton —l, Probably Cellini; 2, Bess Pool; 3, Ecklinville 
Seedling : 4, Rymer; 6, Worcester Pearmain ; 6, King of 

the Pippins; 7, Lane’s Prince Albert- Rhoda. —Pear 

Serble.—-C. T.— Pear Passe Calebasse.- G. Stanstead. 

—Ribston Pippin Apple.- Clogher Park.— Cox’s Pomona. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT0. 

E. Barker.—Any nurseryman who deals in fruit-trees 

would supply you with the grafts named.- A. R. D .— 

Apply to F. Jamain, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine.- Lover of 

Flowers.—' There is very little chance for women-gardeners; 
but perhaps you mean florist’s work— i.e ., making bouquet s, 
buttonholes, etc. If so, you had better get an introduc¬ 
tion to some of the large cut-flower shops, but we think 
you mean gardening only. Two young women are 
employed at the Royal Gardens, Kew, but we have no 
knowledge whether they are a success. Write to the 
director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and ask for informa¬ 
tion. Enclose a stamped envelope. There is a school for 
women-gaidenera at Swanley, Kent. It is called, we 
believe, the Horticultural College. Write to the 
superintendent and ask for particulars. 

Advice to querists.— As replies are answered at 
various lengths, according to their importance, we would 
remind readers that they are not always answered in the 
short reply column, but sometimes in the various depart¬ 
ments. All those who ask questions should look carefully 
through the whole paper for the answers. 

Replies next week will be given to “ E. M. P.,” 
“A. H. B.,” “Enilorce,” “H. R. Quinn," “Wilfred,” 
“Park Plaoe," “Old Subecriber,” “A Constant Reader," 

“ W. J. D.,” “Joe-o-Dedham,” etc. These were received 
too late to be dealt with in the present issue. 

Bmps. 

Death of Goldfinch mule (E. M. 0.). 
—Yes, cuttlefish-bone is a most excellent thing 
for keeping cage birds in health, nothing better; 
but the gizzard of your bird should have con¬ 
tained grit-sand to help in the digestion of its 
food. From lack of a good supply of good grit- 
sand your bird, perhaps, consumed an undue 
proportion of the outtlensh-bone. The substance 
in the gizzard was, however, more like what is 
known as shell-sand. Birds fed largely upon 
Canary-seed often become unhealthy, as the 
properties of this seed is to fatten, and to 
counteract the fattening tendency other seeds 
should be added, such as Rape, which is of a 
cooling quality. 

POULTRY AND RABBIT8. 

The heat breeds of poultry (Mongli). 

—Some of the best laying Fowls are the 
Minorcas, Block Hamburghs, Leghorns, Anda¬ 
lusians, Plymouth Rocks, Spanish, and 
Brahmas, while the Plymouth Rocks and the 
Houdans are considered the best Fowls for 
laying and table qualities combined, the flesh of 
both being firm and delicate. The Brahma is 
one of the most popular varieties, and for 
strength of constitution surpasses all other 
breeds, being most prolific in the production of 
eggs, continuing to lay irrespective of the time 
otyear or state of weather, and being capital 
foragers are inexpensive to keep where they 
have a good run. The chickens of this breed 
are very hardy and easily reared, while the 
pullets begin to lay at an early age. The best 
sitters and mothers are Dorkings, Cochins, 
Plymouth Rocks, Silkies, and Scotch Greys, but 
Cochins are especially valuable as sitters early 
in the season, being oftentimes broody when 
other Fowls are only beginning to lay. Pullets 
of this breed will frequently hatch, lay again, 
and sit, with the chickens of the first brood 
around them. As your obieet is chiefly the 
production of a large number of eggs, you 
would find it answer your purpose to keep 
chiefly the non-sitting breeds, such as Ham¬ 
burghs, Polands, and Spanish, while for hatch 
ing their eggs and keeping up a succession of 
young birds you might keep a few Cochin hens 
for March and April sitting. The chickens 
from the*e early hatches would commence laying 
in the autumn, and keep up the supply of eggs 
while the older birds are moulting. The Cocluns 
would become broody again later in tin 
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and the second broods could be fattened for the 
table. To insure a plentiful supply of eggs 
during the winter months there must be a large 
proportion of pullets in the poultry-yard. The 
old hens should he sold off, or killed, every 
season before the moulting season begins—or, at 
least, a large proportion of them, as it is very 
rarely that a hen produces any eggs from the 
time of moulting till February or March of the 
following year. In making a fresh start in 
poultry-keeping at this season of the year 
purchase only young birds hatched early in the 
spring. You would have to keep at least from 
forty to fifty head of poultry to supply the 
number of eggs and table Fowls you require. 

FOOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

To pickle Beetroot.— Kindly tell how to 
pickle this root ?—R. Humbley. 

* # * The Beetroots, either round or Carrot¬ 
shaped, must not be washed, and care must be 
taken not to break the skin in any way, other¬ 
wise they will lose all their colour. Put them 
on to boil in plenty of quite boiling water, with 
a tablespoonful of salt to each two quarts of 
water. Keep them at boiling point for an hour. 
This will suffice, if of medium size, but if very 
large two hours should be allowed. Let them 
get quite cold, then peel, and slice them into a 
wide-mouthed jar. Cover with cold, boiled 
vinegar, in which you have boiled a blade of 
Mace, a few Peppercorns, a stick of bruised 
Ginger, two Shallots, and a few Celery-seeds. 
Tie down the jar with brown paper. They are 
ready for use at once, and keep a long time if 
the vinegar is well above the Beetroot.—B. 

Preserved Lemon-peel.— Make a syrup of sugar 
and water, boiled till about to candy ; chop the Lemon-peel 
fine, and boil it in the syrup for ten minutes. Putin glass 
tumblers and paste paper over. A teaspoonful of this 
makes a cake or dish of sauce very nice. Use only the 
yellow part of the Lemon. 


7 ogam later in the seam 
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HE ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 

KTOTICE.—The next Election of Children to 

■Li the benefits of this Fund, consisting of an allowance of 
5s. per week until they attain the age of 14 years, will take 
place early in February. AU applications must be made on 
a proper printed form, copies of which may be obtained gratis 
of the Secretary, or any of the Local Secretaries. Such forma 
must be correctly filled up. duly signed, aud returned to this 
Office by Wednesday, December the 15th, 1895. 

A. F. BARRON. Secretary. 
Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund, Chiswick, London. 
_November, 1896.__ 


The ‘DENNIS' 
HEATING 
APPARATUS 

Complete 60/* 
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HOT-WATER PIPES 
BOILERS 



SPOUTING, 
LAMP POSTS, &0. 


Thos.W. Robinson 


Dennis Ironworks, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


TENANT’S SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSES. 



Long. Wide. Height. 

7ft. by 5ft. by 7ft. £T 16 

8 't. by 5ft. oy 7ft. 3 10 

9ft. by 6 ft. by 7 3 4 

10ft. by 7ft. by 7-6 5 

Other sizes at propor¬ 
tionate price s. 


SPAN-ROOF CARDEN FRAMES. 

Long Wide. Height. 

6 ft. by 3ft. by 20in. £' 10 0 
6 ft. by 4ft. by 23in. 2 0 0 
12ft. by 3ft. by 20in. 2 17 6 

For SPECIAL DESIGNS 
and prices send for IJlus- ; 
trated Price Lists (free) to 

ANDREW POTTER, 

LONDON WONNS, READING. 

Maker to H.M. The Queen and H.R H. The Prince - f Wales. 
Awarded 17 Gold and Silver Medals. (Name pap ir). 



OIL AND GAS HEATING APPARATUS. 

For GREENHOUSE 8 , CON 
8 ERVATORIES, ROOMS. 
Prices from 10s. 6 cL Frame- 
heaters, Propagators, Fumiga- 
tora. Call and see them in use 
in our show rooms and green¬ 
houses. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 

PRICE 166 COMPLETE. Estimates Free. 

C. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON 

STEPNEY SQUARE, HIGH ST., STEPNEY, E. 


AMATEURS 

.ASSISTANT 


BB OlE 

HOT-AIR 
HEATING 


AND WATER 
APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

Consists of 18ft. 2}, 21ft. 2J. and 
4ft. 3i pipes. Equal to 50 ft. of 2-in. 
hot-water pipe. Will burn 1 gall, 
in 48 hours only, or 4ft. of gas per 
hour. Price from 21s. The cele¬ 
brated " Challenge ’’ Water Wick 
Stove, 25s. Oil Stoves for Green¬ 
houses, from 3s. 6 d. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials , free by post. 

W. POQRE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139 f CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 



RUSTIC WORK 

Q. W. RILEY, Heme Hill, S.E. 
RUSTIO WORKS, 

1 Absolutely Largest Stock In England.” 



Roofing Felts are the kind you want. 

You should ask to see them. A few 
shillings extra in getting a 
thoroughly good felt will save you 
many pounds in after years. 

Look for the BED HAND on every yard. 
Your dealer keeps them or will 
obtain them for you. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


truck loads. Orchid Peat, 10s. per s- -_ _ 

Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6 d. per bushel. Loam, Leaf, and Peat- 
mould, Is per bushel. Potting and Bulb Compost, Is. 4d. per 
bushel; 5s. per sack. Live Sphagnum Mow, Manures, Bamboo 
Canes, Sticks, Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Bags 3d. each (except 
Fibre). Quotations given for requisites of every description. 


“ MILLION ” CREENHOUSES. Ukwcau-m at Pmtm 
inf* PARHAM 

Northgate Works, 
Westmorelands, BATH. 
Span with wood base. 



15 by 10.. 8 10 
20 „ 10 . .12 0 
25 „ 10..16 10 

____ 50 „ 10..30 0 

Without wood base, 10 per cent. less. Carriage paid. Price 
List Free. Lean-to, 10s. less. Quarter Span, 5s. lew. 



THE CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco¬ 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Gre enh ouses, Conservatories, Warenouves, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will bum any kind of fuel, and cannot 
bum hollow. Sole Makers, 

N 1 WSUM, ROBERTS, * CO* 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on appliexiUcm. 


ns/- 


FOR ROOKS, PICE0NS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12 -gauge 
0 F shot cartridges; specially bored by an Improved P/ooeea 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, las. each. Double-barrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 8 d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6 d. Alarm Guns. 7s. 6 d. Send 3 stamps for Price List*— 
MIDLAND GUN CO.. Bath-street. Birmingham._ 


PETROLEUM.—Specially refined for private 
-L residences. A brilliant illuminant, inodorous, and quite 
safe. In casks of from 40 to 45 gallons, price 10}d. per gallon, 
carriage paid. Maker to the Queen and Prince of Wales.— 
ANDREW POTTER. Oil Importer. Wolverhampton._ 


TATATER TANKS (Galvanised), 29 inches high, 

YY 17 inches wide. Hold 25 gallons. Strong handles 
each side. 7 -inch opening at top, with a close water-tight lid. 
Cost 18s. Will send one, carriage paid, for 7s. 6 d., from 
—HY. J. GA 8 SON, Government Contractor. Rye.__ 


PUGS ! RUGS !!—Good, all Wool, 8ft. long, 

■Lw eft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. I will send one post free for 3s.—From H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rya 


T IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

-LI 3 ft. wide, ?s. 6 d ; or 6 ft long and 6 ft. wide. 5a.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet boles: cost four times the money. 
Post free from—HY. JOHN GAS80N, Government Con- 
u«tor,R,e. 
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TRUS AND 8HRUB8. 


WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

The number of shrubs which flower in the open 
without protection during the winter months is 
very limited, consequently those which do 
exhibit bloom are very welcome. As the present 
time is suitable for planting, a few remarks on 
winter-flowering shrubs and their treatment 
may be of some service to intending planters. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 

FRAGRANS). 

This is a shrub not planted enough in gardens, 
considering that it blooms in the depth of 
winter, and was introduced from China so long 
ago as 1776. No doubt one reason of its scarcity 
in gardens may be attributed to the fact that it 
is somewhat difficult to propagate, a fact that 
induced the late Dr. Linaley to offer a guinea to 
anybody who could produce plants from cuttings. 
It is quite hardy, and flourishes in the open 
border, but it will well repay the extra labour 
if planted against a wall, as its flowers are not 
so likelv to get cut by sharp frosts. It is a 
fairly free growing shrub, and forms a bush 
from 7 feet to 10 feet high, and when the leafless 
twigs are clothed with its delightfully fragrant 
flowers, the fragrance of which can be perceived 
for several yards around, it is of extreme 
interest. Its cup shaped flowers, which are 
borne singly and in pairs, measure an inch in 
diameter, are of a peculiar shade of greenish 
yellow, the interior being suffused and streaked 
with purple. It grows best in a warm, 
moderately moist Boil, and Bhould never be 
planted in dry, sandy soils. Pruning should be 
attended to in March. The object is to 
encourage as much young growth as possible, as 
this is the wood upon which the flowers are 
carried. As the Chimonanthus is rather difficult 
to increase by cuttings, layering is usually 
resorted to.* It is also increased by seeds, which 
should be sown in rather light soil, and placed 
in a warm greenhouse temperature to germinate. 
When the young plants are large enough they 
should be hardened off, and later on planted out 
in the open ground. There is a variety named 
grandiflorus which has larger flowers than those 
of the Bpecics, but the fragrance is not so sweet. 


Winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiklokum). 

The winter-flowering Jasmine is one of the 
most accommodating shrubs. It is a native of 
Northern China, and the first specimen culti¬ 
vated in this country was receiver! at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswiok, from 
that well-known traveller, Mr. R. Fortune, 
about 50 years ago. It is a free grower, and 
well adapted for training against wadis, trellises, 
arbours, eto. The small golden-yellow blos¬ 
soms are borne with great freedom on the leafless 
branches, and remain in perfection for several 
weeks. To be seen to advantage the long, 
slender growths should be allowed to hang 
loosely, only the main brAnofti 
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to the wall, etc. It is not at all fastidious as 
regards Boil, but prefers a sunny position. A 
mistake frequently made, especially oy amateurs, 
is that this charming shrub is pruned At the 
wrong season of the year. Only a few weeks 
ago I saw a man cutting away the very shoots 
that would in a few weeks’ time have been 
bearing a wealth of beautiful flowers. When 
pruning is necessary the proper time to do it is 
after the flowering period—say in early spring. 
This gives the plant the full growing season to 
make new wood, which will, if properly ripened, 
bear flowers the following winter. Propagation 
is easily effected by means of cuttings, which 
should be taken off in August and inserted in 
light soil, and plunged in a warm case for a few 
weeks. When rooted, they should be stood in 
cold frames for the winter, and in spring may 
be planted out in a mixture of loam ana leaf- 
mould. It ie also increased by layering. 

Lonicera Standishi. 

With very few exceptions, the Honeysuckles 
are summer-flowering shrubs, but the one now 
under notice blooms in the early part of the 

f ear, and is well worth a place in every garden, 
t is not a showy shrub, but its flowers are 
deliciously fragrant. Although perfectly hardy, 
its small, creamy-white flowers are usually 
home in pairs on the leafless twigs, and pro¬ 
duced with greater freedom if the plant is 
against a wall and in a sunny spot, where the 
wood will get thoroughly ripened ; besides, its 
sweet-scented flowers are more conspicuous 
than when grown in the open. It is not at all 
particular as regards soil, a point greatly in its 
favour. Very Tittle pruning will suffice ; only 
the old, worn-out wood ana weak growths in 
the centre of the plant should be removed. It 
is easily propagated by cuttings of half-ripened 
wood, which should be made about 3 inches or 
4 inches long, and placed in a close case in a 
temperature of about 60 degs. 

Laurustincs (Viburnum tinus). 

This one of the few everereen shrubs whose 
flowers appear in winter, ft is a compact, free- 
growing, and free-flowering shrub, it is indi¬ 
genous to South Europe and North Africa, and 
is hardy in this country, but may get cut 
back in very severe winters. It is not at all 
difficult to suit either in regard to soil or 
situation. It can be (and often is) grown in 
pots and tubs for conservatory decoration 
during the early months of the year, and 
when treated thus the flowers are pure white, 
whereas in the open ground they are suffused 
with pink. If cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
are taken off in August and dibbled in a bed of 
light soil and covered by a handlight they will 
quickly emit roots, and in the following spring 
will be nice little stuff for planting out in nur¬ 
sery rows. 

Witch-Hazel (Hamameus arborea). 
Amongst winter-flowering trees this Japanese 
introduction is beyond doubt one of the finest. 
A specimen 10 feet high in full bloom, with the 
sun shining upon it, is a pleasing pioture. It 
may in some localities be seen in flower in 
December, but more often In January and 


j February—a time when few other thingB are in 
j bloom, consequently its value is much enhanced. 
The curious flowers which are borne on the leaf¬ 
less branches are oomposed of four long narrow- 
twisted petals of a clear canary-yellow colour, 
while the sepals are deep red and very con¬ 
spicuous. It delights in a sunny position and 
soil composed of good loam and leaf-mould. 
This species is increased by grafting, which 
operation is beet performed in the early part of 
March, just before growth commences. The 
North American Witch-Hazel (H. virginica) is 
the stock upon which it is worked. A warm, 
close case is necessary, and a alight syringing 
overhead occasionally will help the young scions 
to break into growth. When a union is com¬ 
pleted they may be 6tood in a more airy position, 
and gradually hardened off for planting out. 

Daphnes. 

A list of winter-flowering shrubs would be 
incomplete that did not include one or more of 
the deciduous Daphnes. The Mezereon section 
is of erect bushy habit, easily managed, free 
blooming and fragrant, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in January and February. D. Mezereum, 
the common kind, is a native of the woods of 
northern Europe, and is desirable to plant in 
masses in the front of taller growing shrubs. Its 
small red flowers are borne in clusters and almost 
hide the deep green branches. D. M. alba 
flowers a week or so later than the species, and 
is a very good companion for planting with it, as 
the flowering season is thus prolonged. D. M. 
grandiflora has large flowers of a soft pink colour, 
and is, perhaps, the freest of them all, as it 
commences to flower in the autumn and con¬ 
tinues more or less until spring. Daphnes 
should be planted in a moist, loamy soil, and 
well exposed to the sun. When replanting is 
necessary it should be done immediately the 
leaves have fallen, as root-action commences 
much earlier than is the case with other shrubs. 
Hie stock is easily increased by seeds, which 
should be sown as soon as ripe in light soil, and 
placed in a temperature of about 60 degs. If 
the seeds are sown in the open ground they often 
take two years to germinate. 

Garrya elliptica. 

This is a Californian shrub, and is very beau¬ 
tiful when covered with its pale green catkins, 
which may be cut for vases. It suffers in very 
8harp winters, but, aa a rule, is safe in most 
parts of the British Isles. Ajax. 


Grafting Clematises.— Messrs. Jackman 
and Son, Woking, write: “ All our Clematises 
are grafted plants on the C. Vitalba' and Viti- 
cella stocks. ’ Does this not account for so 
many plants dying off in gardens, especially the 
delicate kinds from warmer climates, which may 
not succeed on strong-growing Clematises of 
oold countries, such as the two kinds used as 
stocks? The Clematis may surely be crown 
from layers; the plants must also yield eeed 
from whioh very beautiful and interesting 
things might be raised, if not always the true 
types. Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


A JAPANESE WINTER CHERRY. 
Everybody knows the bright scarlet fruits of 
tho Winter Cherry, and the wonder is that it is 
not more widely cultivated for decoration, as its 
brilliant red fruits dry w’ell and make charming 
winter bouquets along with silvery-fruited 
Honesty, the plumes of Pampas Grass, the 
pheasant-tail-like inflorescence of Apera arundi- 
nacea, the silky Fan Grasses (Eulalia), or the 


Phy*alis Franchetti, Bhowing full-size A fruit. 


heads*of the Sea^Hollies'or Eryngia, such as’ E. 
giganteum (silvery-grey) or K. Olivierianum and 
E. planum, both of an exquisite steel-blue 
s hade. 

One of the most remarkable of all the new 
introductions from Japan, However, is P. Fran¬ 
chetti, which has fruits as large as duck's eggs 
and of a charming shade of red or orange-ver¬ 
milion. As seen in the sunlight or by lamp¬ 
light the inflated calyces are most brilliant, and 
being translucent they look exactly like minia¬ 
ture fairy lamps or diminutive Chinese lanterns 
as seen amid tlieir own soft green leaves or as 
tastefully arranged along with other suitable 
green foliage. 

This variety w'as introduced direct from 
Japan three years or so ago by Mr. J. Veitch, 
of Chelsea. The plant likes a deep, rich, sandy 
soil, well tilled so that its rhizomes can run 
freely underground, and the result is a little 
forest of stalks from which droop and glow tho 
little balloon-shaped fruits during the later 
months of the year. A bed on the Grass 
devotod to these two varieties of Physalis—viz., 
P. Franchetti in the centre and a belt or circle 
of P. Alkekengi around the outside, would 
form a novel feature in autumn that would not 
easily be forgotten. In Japan the fruits of both 
these red-fruited kinds are utilised in the native 
cookery much as we use the nearly related 
Lycopersicum or Tomato, but it is as decorative 
plants that they best deserve attention in our 
northern gardens. Both are perfectly hardy 
herbaceous plants, and once well planted, re- 
auire no further attention except a rich top- 
nressing over their roots every autumn or 
winter so as to ensure robust growth and larger 
fruits. 

A large bed or border of these forms of Phy- 
Ralis would prove a most novel and interesting 
feature in all public parks and gardens, and in 
many private establishments the brilliant fruits 
would be most acceptable for all kinds of 
autumn and wunter decorations. 


Natural Grouping qf Hanij Exotic Plante, with a chapter 
on the Garden qf British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, with 
wood engraving* from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, pries 12s. 

Special Edition, priMedial hand-press on driest hand-made 



recall to mind the gorgeous vegetation of my 
Indian verandah. It was 40 feetlong, on pillars, 
a broad flight of steps ascending from an outer 
porch, also on pillars, built sufficiently wide to 
admit a carriage and pair, for shelter from sun 
and rain. On the further end of the steps at 
each side were large deep pans, holding gigantic 
Dieffenbachia, with marbled foliage of green and 
white, interspersed with which were Balsamsand 
Coleus. Many luxuriant Thunbergias, growing 
in the large pans as a soil covering, trailed down 
the slope, added to a large collection of Cala- 
diums conveniently placed in group? so as not to 
obstruct the thoroughfare. These were of the 
brightest colouring, due to a particular treat¬ 
ment which I never communicated to any 
growers anxious to know' the secret of my 
success, which is this: Before planting any of 
my Araceie, 1 used to employ crushed bones and 
sewage, filling up with leaf-mould. All the 
plants of this large family are very strong 
feeders, more particularly the Asiatic forms of 
Alocasia and Colocasia, of w'hich there were 
6ome huge specimens in pans outside the above 
verandah. I learned the fact of their enjoying 
strong nutrition from seeing immense growths in 
the shallow' soil of Moslem cemeteries, near 
Calcutta. Attached to the far side of the porch 
pillars I had a trellis-work covered with all the 
most free-blooming climbing plants, not omit¬ 
ting “ Kalonyction ” (or Night-Blooming Convol¬ 
vulus), with spotless white bloom, the size and 
shape of a tea-saucer, on a long tube, and very 
fragrant. The highly-perfumed Gloxinia tubi- 
flora, in 5-inch pots, were placed on any vacant 
spaces, and scented the air agreeably in a natural 
temperature of 80 degs. to 85 degs. during the 
rainy season, w’hen all the indoor vegetation was 
in full growth. At the opposite side of the 
house, N.W. aspect, a broad semicircular veran¬ 
dah was decorated with bushy Ferns of tall 
growth ; thence a view was obtained of flow er¬ 
beds on a smooth lawm, and trees clad in many- 
hued blossoms, some of them wafting their 
delightful odours to the dw'elling-house. My 


A FEW GOOD HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

The following plants have stood the test of both 
good and baa seasons, and are worthy of 
extended cultivation. 

Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. increases itself 
rapidly by means of underground roots, like 
Mint, and during the summer months is covered 
with heads of pure white flowers—very beautiful 
for any kind of cut-flower decorations, and last 
well in wreaths or bouquets, for which they are 
especially suited. 

Anemone .japonica alba and rosea are 
amongst the best of late-flowering plants ; being 
strong rooting subjects they will live anywhere, 
and flow'er freely in border during September 
and October ; a semi-double variety called 
Whirlwind is a decided acquisition. 

Chrysanthemum maximum, one of the largest 
of the pure white Ox-eye Daisy-like flowers that 
pass under the general term of Marguerites, 
requires deep rich soil and plenty of moisture 
during the growing season, and should be trans¬ 
planted to fresh soi 1 every spring. 

Coreopsis lancex ’.ata is a perpetual flower¬ 
ing plant, with innun. .rable rich golden flowers, 
borne on long foot-stalks that render it invalu¬ 
able for cutting. 

Doronicum austriacum and Clusi have lately 
become extremely popular for cutting, as they 
commence to flower very early in the spriug, 
and having a striking resemblance to yellow 
Marguerites, they And a ready sale in the market. 
They are very much like the old Marsh Mari¬ 
golds, and delight in rich soil and plenty of 
moisture. They are readily increased by 
division of the roots in autumn. 

Echinops Ritro is a very distinct plant, 
bearing heads of blue, Thistle-like flow'ers that 
last well in a cutst te. 

Gaillardlas are i 'ongst the most continuous 
blooming plants we ha % r e. During the protracted 
drought they were amongst the few' things that 
continued to flower, and when the deluge of rain 
came in autumn were still in bloom. 

Harpalium rigidum (the black - centred 
Single Sunflower) is a gem amongst yellow 
flow'ers. It wants transplanting every spring to 
insure flue spikes of bloom. 

Helianthus multiflorus (Single and Double 
Sunflowers) are indispensable where large 
quantities of cut bloom are required. 

Hkllsborus NIGER in variety are about the 
best of all hardy winter flow ers. A hand-glass 
will protect the pure white blooms from being 
splashed by the heavy rains. 

Red and White Everlasting Peas, if planted 
in good soil and mulched in summer w'ith 
manure, will cover a wall or fence from 8 feet to 
10 feet high, and yield an enormous quantity of 
bloom, and once planted they will last for many 
years. 

Common White Lily.— Where this keeps 
healthy it is one of the grandest of hardy 
flowers. The spikes should bo cut full length, 
just as the low'er blooms begin to expand, as 
they open beautifully in water. This Lily does 
not require frequent transplanting, but top- 
dressings of good soil and rotten manure are 
beneficial to cover the bulbs, which have a 
tendency to grow right out of the soil. 

Pyrethrums, double and single, are hand¬ 
some flowers, having been greatly improved of 
late years. I fiud the best time to replant and 
divide them is in April, for if done in the autumn 
a great many die before they get rooted. 

veronicas are very free-tiow'eringplants, and 
the prevailing colours being purple or blue, 
they give variety to the supply. 

James Groom, Oonport. 


Pbysalis Franchetti, cut in lialf to show berrv 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Win ter-flowering Primulas.— Raised from 
seed sown in spring and carefully guarded from 
sunshine in the warm months, and all buds 
picked off till mid-September, the Primulas are 
now in beautiful bloom. These new large- 
flowered kinds are great improvements. P. 
obconica and P. obtusifolia have loDger stalks 
and deeper colouring, some of the last-mentioned 
being of a bright rosy hue and very free-bloom- 
mg. P. Forbesi (from China) has been very 
gay during twelve months and continues so, 
producinglong, drooping whorls, which I support 
on a light circular wirediolder, or they fall over 
the pot, 

A TROPICAL VERANDAH CARDEN.— I often 


many visitors used to profess themselves 
charmed by my floral display. 

Winter. — I do not remember to have seen 
the Hawthorn-trees and hedges in such perfect 
beauty as they were during the past summer ; 
consequently, there is an immense supply of 
bird food ; and I have noticed that a very hot 
season is usually followed by a severely cold one. 
The plump bunches of pulpy hips on my many 
Rosa rugosa bushes have already been devoured 
by my feathered friends. The mountains around 
me are snow-covered for the third time, and the 
barometer varies greatly. A very familiar 
robin has Ukep.up his abode in my rooms, and 
perched on'-mp neda 1 for iome time as I sat by 
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the parlour fire. I imagine he is one of a large 
family who have attended my gardening opera¬ 
tions, and feels quite safo. These birds are the 
chief hunters of earwigs, smooth caterpillars, 
and other destroyers of flowers. Though the 
robin does occasionally steal some Currants, I 
do not grudge them. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 


ARCHES OF FLOWERS. 

The more variety we can get in our gardens, 
the more pleasing they will do. There should, 
if possible, be an arch for climbers in every 
garden. Perhaps the best place to put an arch 
is, if possible, where four ways meet in the 

g arden walks. Sometimes it is necessary to 

ave a certain amount of stiffness in the garden 
walks because of surrounding walls, and in such 
a case usually one w-alk crosses another at right 
angles. When this is so, it is a fine opportunity 
for a good arch having four standards or pillars 
and crossing one another at a central point. 
Such an arch may be made to look very grace¬ 
ful and pleasing, and it affords an opportunity 
for growing plants which otherwise, without 
some such protection and stay, could not be 


flower. W e do not see them nearly enough, partly, 
I suppose, because they are rather troublesome, 
as they must be given proper support, and then 
in early autumn with the first frost all is over. 
Nevertheless, when we do come across the old- 
fashioned Maur&ndya Barclayana and Lopho- 
spermum scandens, we cannot help stopping to 
admire them, and all the more because we so 
seldom meet with them. The accompanying 
illustration shows a garden in which we get 
arches of Virginian Creeper, Traveller’s Joy, 
and Roses. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

HERBS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

These are indispensable for table use, and 
being, generally speaking, of the easiest culture, 
should find a place in kitchen gardens of all 
classes. One of the chief causes of failure in 
their management is the fact that cutting off'the 
tops is often carried to excess during the 
dormant season, when fresh growth cannot l>e 
made to keep the roots from perishing. Amongst 
those of a permanent character, of which it is 


brightly. If later in the season, a shaded posi¬ 
tion must be selected for cuttings, or some glass 
covering must be used to check too rapid 
evaporation. Sago may be easily increased also 
by seed, that ripens freely in fine seasons. The 
broad and narrow-leaved green varieties aro 
those most largely grown, but the red-leaved 
Sage is preferred by some, and it is very hardy. 

Mint is a useful herb, alike in a green or 
dried state; tho young shoots are especially 
valued for Mint-sauce in early spring, and in 
addition to the requirements of the kitchen, 
needing a constant picking off the tops as long 
as possible both early and late out-of-doors, 
there is a considerable space of time when tho 
supply of green shoots has to be made good 
from a forcing-pit. A largo stock of roots 
is necessary in order to insuie a supply, 
and the plant being of a true herbaceous 
character its roots must have some rest 
before it comes readily into growth again. 
The best way, I have found, in order to insure a 
supply all the year round, is to annually trans¬ 
plant a portion of the stock, as the underground 
roots or atoms of the plant need fresh feeding 
grounds, or they soon perish. Tho central 
portion will usually be barren, whilst a crowd 



Arche* covered with Virginian Creeper, Traveller's .Joy (Clematis), and Ilote*. From a photograph by Miss Jary, The Old Vicarage, South Walshaiu. 


grown at all. Tho two best things for an arch 
of this kind occupying a conspicuous place in 
the centre of a garden, or at all events con¬ 
stantly in sight, are Roses and Clematis. They 
are both vigorous growers, soon reaching the 
top of the wire to which they are fastened, and 
varieties of both can easily be procured which 
will give abundanco of flowers during the 
summer and make the arch an object of beauty 
for along period. 

A series of arches has a fine effect, especially 
if through the vista underneath the climbing 
plants some special object of interest, or a land¬ 
scape of rounded and well-wooded hills, opens 
out to the eye as we walk underneath the shade 
of such a natural colonnade. But this requires 
space ; wherever it can be done, however, it 
adds greatly to the effect of any garden. And 
what a variety of plants can be grown in this 
way, and how they flourish sustained by mutual 
support, tenderly embracing one another, and 
sheltered by the long row of arches almost as 
much as if they were growing against a wall. 
Where permanent climbers are thus planted, 
unless care is taken the struggle for life w’ill end 
in the survival only of tho fittest and strongest. 
It is no place for the beautiful tender growing 
climbing annuals, yet how very delicate and 
graceful they are and hqw abundantly they 
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advisable to always have a good supply, must be 
named the 

Thymes, common and Lemon. —These are 
what may be termed all-the-year-round herbs, 
as they enter into the wants of the kitchen 
department both in winter and summer. They 
are readily increased by means of cuttings in¬ 
serted under hand or bell-glasses, and also by 
seed ; but, if taken in time, division of the roots 
is the readiest way of making good beds quickly, 
and during the month of February, or just as 
fresh growth is starting, is the best time to re¬ 
plant, as they then strike fresh roots directly, 
and soon make fine clumps. The best position 
for herb-beds is a border close to one of the main 
kitchen garden walks, where they are within 
ready access at all times and seasons. Beds 
from 5 feet to 6 feet wide, with alleys between, 
and rows of plants 1 foot apart, will suit both 
common and Lemon Thyme. 

Sage, although not so frequently in request 
as the preceding, is a most useful herb; but, 
being of coarser growth, requires more 6pace 
between rows and plants. It will grow freely 
in any good garden soil, and is readily increased 
by slips or side-branches taken off with a heel of 
the old wood attached to them, and dibbled 
deeply and firmly into the soil early in the year, 
so as to get rooted before the sun shines too 


of young growths will be found round the edge 
of the beds—an indication that the plants are 
seeking fresh soil.* I find Mint to do best in 
rather light, well-drained land, and the addi¬ 
tion of road-scrapings or old mortar-rubbish is 
better than manure in Stiff', adhesive soil. Dried 
Mint is useful in winter. It should be cut when 
the stalks are in flower and carefully dried in 
a cool, airy shed, well ventilated, to preserve 
it from mouldiness. Plants cut down will yield 
a supply of green shoots late in the season, 
while those left to mature their growth w’ill 
bo in the best condition for early forcing. They 
must be lifted carefully, so as not to break 
the growing points, and if covered with light 
soil in boxes, and introduced into gentle heat, 
a supply of green shoots is readily produced. 

Tarragon is of very similar growth to Mint, 
and is not only in great request in the kitchen, 
but especially so for mixing with salads. It is 
rather capricious a9 to soil, but when it does not 
succeed in the ordinary kitchen garden soil I 
have found a mixture of old potting material, 
fine powdered brick rubbish, and coarse sand 
never fail to grow it well. If treated exactly 
the same as Mint in respect of cutting, drying, 
and forcing, a supply of both dried and green 
shoots may be secured at all times. 

Sorrel is frequently used as a substitute for 

Original from 
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Spinach. It should be transplanted annually 
or the leaves get very small. The best way in 
order to secure a continuous supply in summer 
is to cut off the tops of a portion of the stock at 
intervals of a week, to prevent the plants 
ranning to seed, as when this takes place the 
s Jpply of succulent leaves soon fails. 

Sweet Marjoram, Winter Savory, Hore- 
hoand, Hyssop, Rue, and Fennel should be 
grown in limited quantities. When once estab¬ 
lished they are not fastidious as to soil, nor do 
they need special attention. If the beds for 
them are well prepared at first they will yield 
a supply for three or four years without 
renewal ; merely keeping them free from weeds 
in summer, and lightly fork in some old hot-bed 
manure in winter. Annual or biennial herbs 
are of quite equal merit to those of a more 
permanent character. First on the list is that 
daily want of the kitchen, good curled 

Parsley.— It is, in fact, only when the supply 
fails that the importance of this useful herb is 
realised. About the middli of January is a 
good time to make preparation for this crop by 
thoroughly cultivating the soil intended for its 
growth. It is a strong 
rooter and gross feeder, 
and requires fair space , t j g : ~ 


in request in special cases, I need not allude to 
them further than to say that if sown in March 
or April in seed beds, such as are usually made 
for the Cabbage family, they will yield a good 
supply without further trouble than that of 
weeding or thinning. H. B. 


just received a packet of fresh (apparently 
newly gathered), which I have sown. At the 
same time four young plants have been sent 
me in a case, most kindly carried by the 
captain of a large steamship, who gave them 
water during the long and stormy voyage. 
They have stout roots, and two of the Tot 
have made leaves during transit. In my cold 
locality I find most exotics of warm climates 
flourish if put outside from the second or third 
week in June (in most years) till the end of 
August, the thunder - showers giving them 
great vigour.—W. H. L., Cumbtrlaivl. 


Sowing Tomatoes for early crop — 

Those who wish for an early crop of Tomatoes, 
and have not by them a batch of plants raised 
from cuttings, may sow now, using small pots 
in preference to pans, and putting about three 
se?ds into each, finally drawing out all but the 
strongest plant. Keep in a temperature of 
60 degs. close to the roof-glass, and be very 
sparing in the use of water both before and after 
germination, as Tomatoes in a young state are 
most impatient of moisture at this season. 


- These are invaluable for cutting, as they come 

TNED WITH * n at< a t * me w ^ en floors are in great request, 
' and when the supply from ordinary sources is 

at its lowest ebb. The mid-season or show 
jle to form a mar- Chrysanthemum season is practically over when 
Sinkins Pink, the I December opens, and during Christmas and the 

New Year festivities 
there is a great run on 

the supply 


between each plant, and 
then a large supply of 
fine leaves will be the 
result. Single rows in 
rich soil and in an open 
sunny position yield the 
best results for summer 
and autumn. For winter 
wow in July under the 
friendly shelter of bush 
fruits or at the base of 
a wall, where the young 
plants can be easily 
protected by means of 
Btraw, thatched hur¬ 
dles, or evergreen 
branches. 

Chervil is a valuable 
biennial or annual herb, 
according to the time at 
which it is sown, the 
most important period 
b ung the autumn for the 
winter and spring sup¬ 
ply. It is much in re¬ 
quest for ualading, and 
in order to keep up a 
supply in summer fre¬ 
quent sowing is neces¬ 
sary, as in hot weather 
it soon runs to seed. 
A partially shaded po- 


anthemuiui. 

must prove inadequate to 
meet the strain. But the 
work has been greatly 
simplified by the raising 
of really late sorts of 
Chrysanthemums, which, 
with a little extra care 
in pinching late in July, 
and keeping out-of-doors 
as long as possible, will 
only be expanding their 
buds when December 
arrives. I have lately 
been lifting from the 
open ground beautiful 
dwarf bushes of Mme. L. 
Canning, Lady Law¬ 
rence, Niveum, Snow¬ 
flake, Princess Victoria, 
and putting them in pots 
just large enough to get 
the roots in, after which 
they are set in the shade 
of a wall, and kept 
syringed for a few days 
until they get established 
in their pots. If the 
nights are frosty they 
are covered with mats 
or spare lights,and even¬ 
tually removed to a cold 
vinery and kept as freely 
ventilated as possible. 
Plenty of liquid-manure 
is given to swell up the 
buds. A cool, dry atmos¬ 
phere, with just enough 
fire-heat to keep out frost and expel damp is all 
that is needed, aud Chrysanthemums equal to 
any in November may be had at Christmas. I 
may add that a large proportion of those that 
go to the Christmas markets are never potted at 
all, but struck as cuttings in frames or boxes, 
planted in open ground in April, and lifted with 
a good ball of earth in Octooer, and planted in 
the soil of pits or the borders of glass-houses 
where Tomatoes or Cucumbers have just been 
turned out. J. G., Gosport. 


sition and good soil are 
the best antidotes to 
premature seeding. 

Sweet Basil is per¬ 
haps the most important 
of the true annual herbs. 

The first sowing should 
b3 made in pots or boxes 
in a heated pit or house, 
as it is tender, and a 
g >od supply of it can on] 
open air during the w 

months. A bed should ____ 

border in April, and another in May for summer 
use, but, as soon as the nights get cold, the 
supply must be again procured from under glass. 
This herb is highly prized in a dried state, and 
the first sowing out-of-doors, when in full bloom, 
in Julv or August, should be pulled up and care¬ 
fully dried and preserved. 

Borage is much prized for flavouring summer 
beverages, etc. It is of easy culture, its pretty 
blue flowers make it worth growing, even if not 
required for domestic use, especially w’here bees 
are kept, as they are very fond of it. A sowing 
in spring and another in August will give a 
constant succession. 

Corn Salad is a useful annual herb. If sown 
in drills 1 foot apart once a month from Febru¬ 
ary to September it will yield a daily supply. 
A shaded cool border is the best position for it 
lti summer, and a dry sloping border for the 
^ inter supply. Small sowings and often should 
be the rule with this, as with other herbs of 
rapid growth. 

Bush Basil, pot Marigold, pot Marjoram, 
Caraway, and many other useful herbs, may be 
easily raised from see<U 4>ut, as theyyare only 
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Mixed border margined with China Asters in a Welsh garden. From a photograph 
by Mr. Lewis, llenhlas, Llangefln, Anglesea, N.W. 


Thrift, Centianella, Veronica rupeslris, Mossy 
Saxifrage, and many similar dwarf plants. In 
the accompanying illustration we see the beauty 
of the China Aster—the Victoria variety—and 
a similar feature might be provided in other 
gardens. If gardeners would think of more ways 
of making gardens less monotonous and more 
beautiful it would be a good thing. Here we see 
a flower made charming use of, though usually 
it is confined to formal beds. The China Aster 
is so easily raised from seed, sown in a little 
heat in spring, that almost every amateur can 
grow it with success. There is a certain charm, 
too, about the border shown—the Cape Hya¬ 
cinths (Hyacinthus candicans) and other things 
being well placed. 


CUT BACK CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In Mr. J. B. Holroyd's garden at Byfleet, 
Chrysanthemums are grown on the cut-back 
system. The cuttings are inserted in November, 
the plants being headed back about the middle 
of June. The results are decidedly good, for 
the plants have retained their foliage in a fresh, 
healthy condition, and their height is much 
reduced. That cutting-back, when judiciously 
done, does not sensibly affect the size of the 
blooms is proved by the fact that ITsere, a 
Japanese variety, with creamy, or straw-coloured 
petals, is carrying five flowers on a plant, the 
largest measuring about 14 inches across, the 
remainder being au inch or so smaller. The 
TTri 31 nal from 
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Gerbera Jamesoni. — This handsome 
composite comes from Natal, where several of 
the species are found as high up as 5,000 feet 
elevation above t he 6ea. This one was named at 
Kew after my friend, who discovered it. In 
Ireland it has been grown successfully as a 
border plant, and may possibly prove so in 
the West of England, the Channel Islands, 
and other localities where the soil is not har¬ 
dened by frost. Some seed sent me from Natal 
last year was too old to germinate, but I have 
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up by the heels in a cellar. They may revive, 
or some of them, but they make no blossoms till 
nearly the end of the season. 


belongs to the old Dragon type, with which 
cultivators of this flower were familiar twenty 
years ago. It has long, narrow, curling petals, 
and has a particularly light, graceful appear¬ 
ance, which renders it useful when flowers of 
large size and graceful proportions are required. 
Although 1 have known the old Cottage Pink 
Chrysanthemum for many years, I never before 
saw it grown as a pot plant. In former days it 
made Surrey cottage gardens gay, but is now 
not frequently seen. Expanded under glass, the 
flowers lose their bright colour and take on a 
delicate blush tint, which is distinct and 
pleasing. For cutting this old-fashioned kind 
is decidedly useful. Bykleet. 


PERNS, 


Ferns, and the accompanying illustration shows 
a fine mass of it by a shady walk—the place 
that the plant loves best. Messrs. Birkenhead, 
of Sale, mention that there are three forms of 
this Fern, all indiscriminately called the Male 
Fern. On examination the distinctive characters 
of each are very apparent. Filix-mas: The 
fronds of this are of a bright pale green, and 
i remain longer on the plant than those of the 
following named forms. Propinqtta: The fronds 
are pale green, but not so bright as the preced¬ 
ing and softer. The fronds die down sooner. 
P«cudo-n\as : This is a very handsome form. Its 
habit of growth is so symmetrical as to suggest 
the idea of a shuttlecock. The fronds for some 
distance from the base are thickly covered with 
rich brown scales. They are of a more leathery 
texture than the others and of a deeper green. 
It not infrequently, when undisturbed for years, 


Chrysanthemums (Gladys). — Elaine, 
white, Japanese; Margot, salmon - pink, 
Japanese ; Steur Melanie, white, Pompon, are 
semi-early sorts, and are usually seen in perfec¬ 
tion by the second or third week in October. 
Condor, white, Japanese ; Viviand Morel, iosy- 
pink, Japanese ; Empress of India (syn. White 
Empress), white, incurved ; Mr. Bum), golden- 
yellow, incurved ; Sunflower, yellow, Japanese ; 
Chevalier Domage, golden-yellow, 
reflexed ; Mile. Melanie F&bre, 
soft rose, golden centre, Japanese- ^ ^53 

reflexed, are all midseason varie¬ 
ties, and flower in November 
Mrs. W. Davis is a beautiful 
golden-yellow incurved variety, 
and is one of the latest of the type 
to flower, which is usually early 
in December. You will notice 
several of your names are incor¬ 
rect, in some instances only part iHpi 
of them being given. 

Selections of early-flow- 
ering Chrysanthemums 
(C. James). —The under-men- 
tioned sorts comprise those which * 

are the earliest, dwarf, and free- 
flowering, and will flower exceed- HKfl 
ingly well either in windows or 
in the open border. Six Japanese 
varieties : Edie Wright, pink and 
white ; Lady Fitzwygram, white ; 

Harvest Home, crimson and gold ; 

Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; Ar 
Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de i 

Cartel, orange-bronze ; Norbert 
Puvrez, gold on-sal mon. Six Pom¬ 
pon varieties 


DAMSONS AND BULLACES. 

These are well worth special mention where 
fruit is required in variety and quantity. Dam¬ 
sons are most useful in many wayB, and may be 
grown whore Plums will not thrive so well—for 
instance, in hedgerows or as 
dividing trees or nurses for choicer 
fruits. In iny opinion the more 
these trees are exposed, the better 
they crop, and when grown in 
hedges the wood gets better 
ripened. In my younger days I 
had much experience of these 
fruits in the above form, and have 
never seen such good results with 
what may be termed trees grown 
in crowded gardens. The trees 
planted as advised will need little 
pruning or attention after the 
first season or two, the principal 
being staking to protect from 
wind. Of course, in private gar¬ 
dens variety in the fruits may not 
be required, but there is consider¬ 
able gain in planting several 
varieties, as then the crop does 
not come in all at once. Again, 
some Damsons are better for cook¬ 
ing than others, and though the 
new’er introductions are larger, 
they are not to free cropping. The 
old variety, or English Damson, 
is much grown in the midlands 
and is most prolific. The Cluster 
or Crittenden, a roundish, oval 
fruit, is excellent, both as regards 
cropping and quality, and also 
Bourne, makes a good bush or pyramid 

tree ; it also makes a fine standard, 
and grows freely w f hen worked or 
on its own roots. The King of the 
Damsons is a large fruit, sweet and earlier 
than the above. It does well grown as a bush, 
and fruits freely in a young state. The Prune 
is much grown in the north and is of excellent 
quality. The Bullaccs are valuable, as they give 
fruit after the Damsons are over. A tree or two 
should be in all gardens of any size. There are 
not many varieties, but the best are the new 
Large Bullace, which ripens its fruit at the end 
of October and is larger than the old variety, 
Shepherd’s Bullace, a large green fruit, and the 
White Bullace, noted for its good qualities. 


Mr. Selley, rosy- 
lilac ; Blushing Bride, blush-lilac ; 

Alice Butcher, orange-red ; Mrs. 

Cullingford, white; Flora, yellow ; 

Lyon, rosy-purple. The above 
sorts make magnificent specimen 
plants, the plants rarely exceed¬ 
ing in height feet to 3 feet, and 
covered with an inimenec number of blossoms. 


The Male Kern (Lastrea Filix-mas). From a photo^ra] 
Hast gate Lodge, Lincoln. 


produces a stem like a dwarf Tree-Fern, and 
Messrs. Birkenhead say they have possessed 
plants with fronds 6 feet high. There are many 
varieties of L. Filix-mas, the more important 
being cristata, Baintsi, and other crested and 
fimbriated forms. 


Questions about greenhouse, Lily 
Of the Valley, etc. (Greenhouse). —1, The 
firm you name does good work, and the house 
specified ought to be well heated by the horse¬ 
shoe boiler and 18 feet of 4-inch pipe in jour 
climate. The best work is the cheapest in the 
long run. 2, There should be no difficulty in 
keeping up a temperature of 60 degs., and this 
will be Quite high enough ; in fact, 5 degs. less 
will be better for Carnations and Geraniums. 
3, 21-oz. glass is better than 16-oz., and it is 
wise to incur the small extra expense of the 
thicker glass. 4, Lily of the Valley does best in 
partial shade—i.e., shaded from the midday 
sun—though we have grown it in the sunshine, 
well mulched. Botanical name, Convallaria 
majalis. 5, Your climate s different to ours. 
Roses with shoots 8 feet long may be shortened 
back one-third now, and be cut back a little 
more,accordingtotheirstrength, after the winter 
is over. We prune here from the middle to the 
end of March. Probably you might prune earlier 
with advantage. If we wero to prune earlier the 
young shoots would be cut off by spring frosts. 
6, A span-roofed greenhouse in your climate 
should run north and south. 7, We should eay 
you might strike Rose cuttings now in the 
shade, mulched and kept moist. 8, W e confess we 
have never seen much gptgj done by plants hung 
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2150.— Best slate-coloured Carna¬ 
tions. —I suppose the colour meant is what is 
generally called heliotrope. “ Yellow Ground ” 
wishes to have a short list of the best to be 
grown in the border. The best for this purpose, 
as far as my experience goes, is decidedly 
Garville Gem, this being a large, full, self- 
coloured flower that does not split the calyx, 
robust in every way, and suited to any climate. 
It was originally raised by a gentleman in 
Dublin, who sent it to me for my opinion. I 
took all that he or I could grow of it for some 
years, and have distributed it over a large area 
both at home and abroad. I see it is beginning 
to get into the florists’ catalogues, as I find it 
offered in some half-a-dozen of these now before 
me. There are several others of this colour, such as 
L’Eden, Theodore, and the perpetual-flowering 
Bobinot, of which there are now many plants 
in full flower in my conservatory ; but, taken all 
round, none of them so strong and robust as 
the kind Garville Gem, which can be thoroughly 
recommended to your correspondent, and which 
he can obtain now from most of the leading 
Carnation specialists. Your editorial note to 


Quinces and Medlars.— These fruits are 
not much planted, and if space is limited they 
do well as ornamental trees on lawns or in 
shrubberies if not too much crowded. The 
Quince succeeds best in a moist situation. There 
is no fruit equal to the Quince for making into 
preserves. Quince marmalade is also excellent, 
and the fruit in a raw' state is an excellent 
addition to Apple tarts, and keeps a long time 
if allow'ed to ripen thoroughly before gathering. 
There are three varieties—the Apple-shaped, a 
roundish fruit, quite yellow when ripe and a sure 
cropper ; the Pear-shaped, with green-coloured 
fruits, with softer flet>h, later, ana a little larger 
than the above ; and the Portugal, a large fruit, 
late, and much covered with a woolly substance. 
This is a grand tree for effect, but not so produc¬ 
tive as thoee named above. Medlars come 
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under the same heading as Quinces, as few are 
required. By some persons they are much 
liked, and form a useful addition to the winter 
dessert. The tree, like the Quince, is very 
ornamental, but will not grow in swamps. It 
likes a strong loam and does best in standard 
form. Many do not care for the fruits, as they 
require care in gathering and storing. If stored 
too early they are woolly and worthless for 
dessert. They require cool storage, and should 
be allowed to remain as late as possible on the 
trees. The Nottingham is the best flavoured, 
and the tree is a dwarf grower. The Dutch is 
superior in size, the tree spreading and the fruits 
large, but not equal to the first-named in quality. 
The Royal, a newer variety, is good and a very 
free bearer, fruits large and superior to the 
Dutch. The trees should be little pruned, 
merely thinning out crowded shoots to admit 
light and air to the centre. 

Fruit-trees for Welsh gardens (J.P., 
South Walt*). —We cannot recommend trade- 
growers. See our advertisement columns. 
You do not say if dessert or cooking are wanted. 
For dessert, Blenheim Orange is good ; for cook¬ 
ing, Cellini or Lino’s Prince Albert, and Manks' 
Codlin, whilst Kerry Pippin and King of Pippins 
are the best for dessert in standard form. 
Pears: Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, and Emile d’Heyst or Marie Louise. 
Plums : Monarch, Victoria, and Ponds Seed¬ 
ling or The Czar. Cherries : Kentish Bigarreau, 
Florence, and Tartarian. Currants: Black 
Naples, Lee’s Prolific, Black or Black Dutch; 
Rid Dutch, Victoria and Raby Castle ; White 
Dutch, Versailles and White Transparent. 
CoosebeiTies: white—Venus, Shiner, Snowdrop ; 
red—Red Champagne, Whinham’s Industry, 
Lancashire Lad ; £reen—Keepsake, Rosebery, 
and Gascoigne ; yellow—Early Sulphur, Golden 
Drop, Drill. Plant at same depth as sent from 
grower. Plant firmly, tread the soil well, and 
then give a mulch of short manure on surface, 
and plant at earliest pjssible date. 

Planting fruit-trees (East Hants).— 
With so much foreign produce it is difficult to 
aivise as to fruit for profit, as those who know 
the subject well find it difficult to get a fair 
return. We cannot advise as to Covent Garden. 
Oar advice is either very early or late fruits. 
We prefer the Paradise-stock for Apples, Quince 
for Pears and bush-trees. We cannot give you 
cost of trees. Consult a good fruit-grower, who 
will advise as to cost and best paying 
varieties. Such Applos as Blenheim Orange pay, 
but the}' are so long before they produce freely. 
Cjx’8 Orange Pippin pays well till the foreign 
fruits push them on one side. As regards Pears, 
such kinds as Williams’ Bon Chretien, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Durondeau, and Souvenir du Congres, 
pay well ; size is first, quality last. Such Plums 
as Victoria are the most profitable, as they are 
such splendid croppers. As regards manures, wo 
ciunot find anything superior to animal manure. 
On the other hand, your first work will be deep 
digging or preparation of the soil, and you will 
do woll to consult a fruit-grower. Select your 
trees und plants early. See advice on same 
subject to “ J. I\, South Wales.” 


Showy Pears and Apples.— Most of 
us have a weakness for showy fruits, and Pears 
are no exception. Unfortunately, the showy 
varieties take the eye and we must grow them. 
Beurrtf Clairgeau, one of the handsomest October 
Pears, if sent to market will command a good 
price, whereas the smaller and superior Louise 
Bonne of Jersey or Marie Louise will realise far 
lower prices. It is interesting at our autumn 
shows to seo how judges’ tastes differ. Some 
say we must recognise size, and dishes of Pit¬ 
maston, Beurre Clairgeau, and even Grosse 
Calebasse and General Todtleben will be placed 
before Doyenne du Comice, Thompson’s, and 
Mario Louise. It requires strong-minded judges 
to pass over those large fruits and give the 
awards to flavour ana good quality. I am 
pleased to note that the really good fruits are in 
a few instances given the piemier awards. I 
think we have of late years paid far too much 
attention to mere size in fruit. I also note 
many of the newer kinds of these fruits if large 
are much sought after by exhibitors. Many 
new Apples have been raised during the last 
quarter of a century, but how few of these are 
equal in quality to the older kinds ! I admit 
size in most cases is the only gain, this being at 
the loss of quality.—S, 
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GARDEN POSTS. 

THE CLEAR-WINGED MOTHS 
(SESIID^E). 

This family of moths is placed by authorities 
between the Hawk-moths or Sphingidco and 
those insects which are more usually known as 
moths. They have one peculiarity by which 
they may always be recognised, which is that 
their wings are all more or less devoid of scales, 
and consequently are proportionately trans¬ 
parent, like those of a Bee or fly, and there are 
few persons who are not entomologists who on 
seeing one would not mistake it for a hornet, 


Fig. 1.—Caterpillar of the Currant clearwinff 
(Sesia tipuliformis). 


Bee, or fly, according to the species ; in fact, 
their resemblance to other insects is so great that 
it is recorded in their scientific names. There are 
thirteen species of these charming moths in¬ 
digenous in this country. The caterpillars of ten 
specios live in the roots, stems, and branches 
of various trees and shrubs, the others in the 
roots of herbaceous plants. The species which 
is most injurious in gardens is the Currant 
clear-wing (Sesia tipuliformis), the caterpillars 
of which (Fig. 1) bore into the stems and 
branches of Currant-bushes, and feed on the 
pith. This causes the part attacked to wither 
and die. It may often be noticed that though 
a Currant-bush may be otherwise perfectly 
healthy, one or more of its branches will wither 
in a very unaccountable manner. When this is 
the case these caterpillars are usually the culprits. 
The best means of destroying them is to cut off 
the withered branch and burn or split it open 
and kill the enemy. Another species (Trochilium 
myopaJormis) injures Apple and Pear-trees by 
making long galleries in the soft wood under the 



bark ; butit fortunately is by no means abundant, 
and has not yet been convicted of doing much 
mischief, although it does not attain its full size 
until it is two years old. The caterpillars of the 
hornet clear-wing (Troohilinm apiformis) live in 
the roots and lower parts of the stems of 
Poplars, those of Trochilium embrouiformis in 
the young branches of Sallows, which they injure 
considerably. The clear-wiug moths are usually 
somewhat sluggish in their movements, but are 
not so easy to catch as might be imagined. 
The Currant clear-wing may bo found flying 
about the Currant bushes, or resting on the 
stems or branches during the day in May and 
June. They lay their eggs in some crack 
or crevices in the bark of a young shoot, and the 
caterpillars as soon as they are hatched begin 


to eat their way into the middle of the shoot 
and work down gradually towards the stem ; they 
continue feeding on the pith during the winter. 
When full grown they make a tunnel through 
the wood at right angles to their previous 
track to the outer bark of which they leave 
only the thinnest possible amount as a protection 
to the burrow, and then become chrysalides. A 
row of sharp spurs on the edge of each joint of 
the chrysalis enables it to wriggle itself partly 
out of the stem when the time comes for the 
moth to emerge. 

The moth measures about £ inch across the 
wings when the latter are fully expanded, and is 
hardly £ inch in length. The head, fore-body, 
and body are bluish-black ; the fore-body has a 
yellow longitudinal line on either side. The 
body of the male has four, and that of the 
female three, pale yellow transverse bands. In 
both sexes the body is slender, and terminated 
by a fan-shaped brush of hairs, which the 
insect can open or close at its pleasure. The 
feelers are bluish-black and somewhat club- 
shaped ; the wdngs are narrow and trans¬ 
parent, with the exception of the margins 
and a transverso band near their ends, 
which are thickly covered with bluish-black 
scales ; the nervures are of the same colour ; the 
hind margins are golden-yellow. The cater¬ 
pillar (Fig. 1) is nearly J inchin length, cylin¬ 
drical, white in colour, with the exception of the 
head and some markings on the first joint of 
the body, which are dark. The first three, the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and last joint of 
the body are each provided with a pair of legs. 
The hornet clear-wing (Trochilium apiformis) 
(Fig. 2) is the largest of our British species, and 
measures 1£ inches across the open wings, and 
J inch in length ; its general colour is dark brown, 
save the head, two spots in front of the fore¬ 
body, and part of the first two joints of the 
body are yellow. The margins of the upper 
wings are roddish-yellow\ The caterpillars are 
yellowish-white, with a darker stripe down the 
centre of their backs ; their legs are arranged 
in the same manner as those of the caterpillar 
of the Currant clear-wing. G. S. S. 


Making a garden pay (Hopeful).— 

Yours is a difficult question to give a useful reply 
to. With two acres of garden and your glass 
erections it seems the return ought to be more. 
But the distance from a good market is a bar to 
large profits. The best advice we can give you 
is to find out what sells best in your local 
markets and select a few things and grow these 
os largely as you can. Driblets of anything do 
not pay so well as w'hen they are produced in 
quantity 7 . We find double and single Daffodils 
profitable, especially the singles, and these you 
can grow well and in quantity, and they might 
be forced in boxes, or in any cheap, simple way. 
Lato white Chrysanthemums are paying things, 
and can l»c grown outside all summer and placed 
under gloss before frost conies to injure them. 
They must be good, and there is no fear of 
ha% ing too many. A few late yellows also are 
in demand. Early Tomatoes pay well, and we 
know some people w r ho are making mouey out 
of Mustard and Cress in winter, chiefly done 
with a few frames and slight hot-beds. Those 
men who have had the most experience are, as 
a rule, the most chary in giving optimistic 
advice, simply because they know that the 
question of success or failure depends so much 
upon personal characteristics. Everyone has 
to work out his or her own salvation. Some 
growlers find Mushrooms profitable because they 
have just hit upon the right way of producing 
them cheaply. Early Peaches and Nectarines 
near London, or possibly near Belfast or Dublin, 
pay very well, but they are perishable things, 
anci good prices cannot be obtained for any 
quantity in local markets. Early Strawberries 
are not the paying things they were ; in fact, 
more may be raised from a warm border outside, 
planted with Royal Sovereign or some other 
very early kind, than from a crop under glass, at 
less than a quarter of the cost. We nave to 
face the fact that prices are falling, and will 
fall still lower, for nearly all garden produce, 
especially produce grown under glass, such as 
Grapes, Cucumbers, etc., and inferior stuff is 
hardly worth the trouble of sending to market 
—certainly not to any distance. It is as well to 
realise this, and then peg away intelligently 
without losing heart or hope. 
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SNOWDROPS NATURALISED. 


whose gnarled trunks the grey nuthatches 


0> aU o ur 

^ It is true that when the scent of tho I they stand in their thousands venturinuwith the 
Primroses and of the wild Violets Alls the air ,1 Ivyteudnls to the very brink, wherewith down- 
and the wild Hyacinths spread their azure, sky- I «“* e >' ea the y a , t , th “ argentslummenng of 
bright carpet beneath the grey-stemmed Bx ohes, their pure . mages m the dark, still w ater, g. 


the pale harbinger of spring will for a space sink 
into oblivion. Such involuntary inconstancy is Mignonette. —This favourite, sweet-scented 
but the outcome of that creed which teaches us plant may be had in bloom the whole year 
the worship, not of one 
flower alone, but of all, 
as the charms of each 
are in turn unveiled by 
their guardian goddess 
Flora. Each fresh blos¬ 
som unfolding its beauty 
seems that very acme 
_ of loveliness for which 
we have been waiting, 
until outshone by yet 
another rival ; and, as 
with the form and 
colouring of flowers, so 
is it with their scents. 

Lives there anyone who 
can affix a standard of 
preciousness to their 
perfumes ? Who can 
critically discriminate 
between the values of 
the fragrance of Clove, 

Carnation, Lily of the 
Valley, and the Cabbage 
Rose ? But, after all is 
said, however much the 
praise of other flowers 
may be sung, the “Fair 
Maid of February ” may 
rest content in the 
knowledge that at her 
shrine are the first 
fruits of our homage 
offered. 

Snowdrops are inti¬ 
mately connected with 
the recollections of 
childhood. We remem¬ 
ber the little plots 
where we planted them, 
the daily—nay, almost 
hourly—visits paid to 
see if they were “ up ” 

—the white patch we 
espied beneath a Black¬ 
thorn hedge, which, to 
our delight, proved to 
be a clump in full 
bloom. 

In poetry the Snow¬ 
drop stands unrivalled, 
save by the Lily and 
the Rose. It w-as the 
Snowdrop that Tenny¬ 
son’s pathetic creation, 
the May Queen, longed 
of all flowers to see 
again before she died— 
the Snowdrop, that on 
St. Agne’s Eve, within 
the snow-clad convent, 
lay in the bosom of the 
novice—the Snowdrop 
that Scroope and Barry 
Cornwall wrote of—the 
emblem of chastity, of 
graceful maidenhood, 
pure with the purity of 
the virgin snow. 

Beautiful always, it 
is only when naturalised 
that the Snowdrop can 
be appreciated at its 
true worth. Then may 
one see Grassy aisles 

between the Rhododendrons aglitter with ] through by judicious sowing, 
hosts of pendent bells and leaves blue-grey 


Snowdrops naturalised by a woodland walk. 


A few* seeds 
should be sow n thinly in 4-inch pots in a cold 


colour of the eyes of Athene—and on a moon- framo several times during August and 

September ; three or four good strong plants 


light night mark the white chalices glisten with 
a satin sheen in the cold, clear air. It is, how¬ 
ever, beneath the overarching tree-boughs that 
the fairest vision of these vestals of the wood is 
gained. Along the open woodland pathB, in a 
broad wavering line, their countless blossoms 

? ;leam, a veritable galaxy, rivalling the Arab’s 

1 silver riband,”the “ A"— -- 

ment. Around the bolj 


* inilky way ” of th| firms- 
Oljjsof |h^ up 


should be left in each pot after thinning, and 
at housing-time in tho autumn they should be 
placed upon a shelf in a light, airy, and dry 
greenhouse, giving no artificial heat, except to 
exclude frost, admitting plenty of air, and not 
suffering the plants to lack moisture at the roots. 
So treated, they will flower continuously during 


up the winter months.—H. B. 


ROSES. 


PILLAR ROSES. 

This is certainly the best way to cultivate the 
majority of our vigorous Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, Noisettes, and Teas. It is also the 
most natural. I do not believe in restricting 
thegrowthsin an upward direction. I seenoreason 
why we should not have pillar Roses at least 
10 feet high, and give every encouragement in 
root-room, good soil, and at least 4 feet to 6 feet 
each way from any othershrub. Such Rose-bushes 
or pillars would be objects of great beauty , unsur¬ 
passed in their season by any other subjects in 
the garden. I must confess I love the Rose for 
its decorative character. I recall as I write a 
fine pillar of that grand crimson Rose, Duke of 
Edinburgh, which I had the privilege of seeing 
last summer in one of our best nurseries, and 
I shall not soon forget the sight. The plant was 
covered from top to bottom with fine rich crim¬ 
son flowers. 

Attention to the requirements of the Rose is 
the main point in its successful cultivation. A 
common mistake in the treatment of pillar 
Roees is drawing their shoots in too tightly, 
the result being a crowded growth, which 
affords a happy retreat for innumerable 
grubs. I would recommend that a good 
central iron stake be fixed firmly in the 
ground as the main support. To this the 
strongest shoot should be fastened, and the 
remaining shoots slung, instead of being bunched, 
to the central stake. As a centre to beds on the 
lawn or bordering carriage-drives, no fintr 
objects can be desired than pillar Roses. All 
the pruning I would recommend would be ju^t 
thinning out weakly, crowded shoots. This 
can be best done during the summer months. 
Those young growths that grow towards the 
centre of the plant should be rubbed off. This 
will not only prevent overcrow’ding, but will 
considerably assist the shoots retained. I love 
to see some of the long side 6hoots of these 
pillar Roses bending down with their weight of 
blossom. 

It is well known that the practice of bending 
down shoots encourages the production of flowers 
and fruit. It is then advisable to leave some of 
these shoots untied in the spring. The result 
will be that the action of the sun and rain, com¬ 
bined with a check to the flow of sap, will 
compel the dormant buds to swell and finally 
burst into blossom. Naturally, these pillar 
Roses must be well fed, and no better method 
can be recommended than a good supply of 
liquid-manure during May and June. I havo 
known holes made with a crow - bar and 
frequently refilled with liquid - manure to 
be very beneficial. But the best plan would 
be to fork up the soil all round the plants 
—say 2 feet from the centre—and to give 
them once a week a good soaking of the diluted 
drainings from a cow-yard. Liquid-manui e 
made from sheep-droppings is also excellent. 
Do not give the liquor too strong; it is most 
beneficial if given after a good rain. I can highly 
recommend as pillar Roses the following 
Varieties. 

Moss.—Baron de Wassenaer, Crimson Globe. 

Hybrid Chinese.— Blairi No. 2, Cbarhn 
Lawson, Chdn^dole, Mme. Plantier, Paul 
Perras, Vivid. 

Hybrid Sweet Briers. — Amy Robsart, 
Meg Merrilies, Rose Bradwardine. 

Ayrshire and Evergreen. —Flora, Vir¬ 
ginian Rambler, F^licit^ Perpetuee, Ruga. 

Alba.— Maiden’s Blush. 

Multiflora. —Crimson Rambler. 

Hybrid Climbers.— Fair Rosamond, Mme. 
d’Arblay, the Dawson Rose, the Gailand. 

Single Roses. —Bardou Job, Carmine Pillar, 
Gloire des Rosoraanes, Macrantha, Paul’s Single 
White, Grandiflora, Wichuriana. 

Ruoosa.— Rubra, alba, Mme. G. Bruaxit, 
Blanc Double de Coubert. 

Perpetual Scotch. —Stan well Perptual. 

Perpetual Moss.—B lanche Moreau. 

Hybrid Perpetuals.— Albert La Blotai?, 
Captain Hayward, Climbing Captain Christy, 
Climbing Etienne Levet, Climbing Victor VeV - 
dier, Climbing Pride of Waltham, Clio, Duko 
of Edinburgh, Ella Gordon, Francis Michelon, 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire d« Margottir, 
Gloire des Kosomanes, Heinrich Schulthej*, 
Jean Rosenkrantz, John Hopper, and Jules 
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Margottin, Mrae. Alfred de Rougemont, Mme. 
Clemence Joigneaux, Mme. Isaac Periere, Mme. 
Sophie Stern, Magna Charta, Margaret Dickson, 
Mrs. i John Laing, Paul Neyron, Pride of 
Waltham, Princess Louise Victoria, Thomas 
Mills, Ulrich Brunner fils. 

| Bjurbons.— Climbing Malmafcon* Mrs.. PauJ. 
Musk. —Eliza Werry, Rivers’, Fringed. 
Noisettes. —Aimee Viberti Bouquet d’Or, 
Jaune Desprez, Longworth Rambler, Marie 
Robert, W. A. Richardson, L’ldeal. 

Tea and Hybrid Teas —Cheshunt Hybrid,. 
Gloire de Dijon, Kaiser in Frederick, Gustave 
Regis, Mme. A. Carriere, Mme." JB^rard,'Mme. 
Levet, Mme. Moreau, Marie Lavalley, Monsieur 
Desir, Pink Rover, Princesse de Monaco, Reine 
Marie Henrietta, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, 
Souvenir de Mme. Jos. Metral, Waltham 
Climbers No. 1 and No. 3, Homer, Grace 
Darling, Marie d’Orleans. 

Chinas. —Common Blush, Fabier, Fellenberg. 

Comet. 


Bedding Roses.— Many thanks for list of 
Teas (hardy and half-hardy) in Gardening. I 
wish you could have given a larger list for bed¬ 
ding —Rev. F. F. Freeman. 

*** In addition to those Roses named upon 
page 517, we may name Amazone, deep lemon- 
yellow ; Combesse de Panisse, coppery-flesh; 
Corinna, flesh, rose and copper; Innocente 
Pirola, creamy-white; Mme. Cusin, rose ; Mme. 
Hoste, pale yellow; Mme. Faloot, apricot; 
Rubens, cream and light rose; Perle des Jar- 
dins, deep straw-yellow; Sunset, aprioot and 
buff-yellow ; Souvenir d’un Ami, pale rose ; 
Souvenir de Th^r^se Levet, deep crimson ; The 
Bride, pale lemon and white; Sylph, white, 
tinted with violet and peach (new); and Vir¬ 
ginia, pale-yellow, with saffron centre. These 
are also good bedding Teas. Cramoiai Sup<$- 
rieur, Camoensj Duke of York, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Laurette Messimy, and Ducher are capital 
bedders from among the China section, and 
would give-•almost as good a display as the 
Teas. 

Treatment of Rose Mrs. John Laing. 

—Last Bpring I pruned a Mrs. John Laing ; it 
bore six splendid blooms. What should I have 
done afterwards ? It never had another bloom 
all the summer. In taking the bloom of a H.P., 
how far do you cut the stem on which the bloom 
is? Do you cut to the bottom of the stem, 
leaving two or three eyes, the upper being an 
outer one ?— Park Place. 

*** Generally speaking, Mrs. John Laing is 
a good autumnal bloomer. Always cut a flower 
with long stem ; it is doubly useful for decora¬ 
tions, and at the same time keeps the plant in 
better shape. We quite agree with summer 
pruning of this description. 

Pruning Roses.—I have lately planted 
against, a wall the following Roses: Gloire de 
Dijon, Climbing Captain Christy, Climbing 
Devoniensis, Marechal Niel, Reine Marie 
Henriette, W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d’Or, 
M. B^rard, Crimson Rambler. The person 
from whom I bought them in reply to my query 
regarding pruning first season says—“The 
Roses should be shortened half their length at 
end of February.” Is this so, as it seems 
contrary to what I have read in your columns ? 
Also please say, as I cannot give them more 
than 6 feet width each (wall 10 feet), how I 
should prune to keep them in bounds and in 
good flower ?—Be. 

*** It is quite right to prune back as advised 
by the florist you purchased from, as no doubt 
the plants were from the open ground. If you 
read our notes carefully you will find we give 
t’lesame ad vice in such a case. Six feet each apart, 
upon a 10-foot wall, will be ample, and you only 
need follow out our advice of thinning the wood 
that has flowered, and nailing in the best of thu 
made the previous season, to have a really good 
supply of bloom. 

Qloire de Dijon Rose in greenhouse. 

—On 20th Sept. I bought and planted in cold 
greenhouse (no fire-heat whatever) a Gloire de 
D jon Rose about 10 feet or 12 feet long. When 
planting I washed the roots bare without injur¬ 
ing them, and spread them out as much as poa- 
siole, and gave a good watering—none since. 
D.d I do what was right? The leaves have 
turned yellow an (U dropped off from the bottom 
ha r f way.. WhajisThe yi't’J?^ Gffcou reeI 


would like bloom next season, but to get a good 
plant and grand blooms will do exactly as you 
advise.— Park Place. 

*•#* You do not say whether your plant was 
from a pot or not; if so, it would have been 
better not to wash the soil off so closely. By 
now you should be able to see if the wood 
remains sound, and if so, the whole may be left. 
Should it not be sound you will do better to cut 
the wood back two-thirds, and be satisfied with 
a few blooms, at the same time securing more 
long rods for next season’s flowering. 

Pruning own-root Roses.— Would you 
| kindly advise me through your valuable paper. 
Gardening, as to the pruning of my Roses. 
They are on their own roots, having struck them 
myself through hints from your paper the year 
before last. They have each thrown up two 
shoots about \ inch thiok or more, and 5 feet in 
height. As they are Hybrid Perpetuals 
(General Jacqueminot) would you kindly tell me 
how much of these rods should be cut off, and 
whether it would be advisable to shorten the 
small lateral branches springing from these ?— 
Bees. 

*,* Shorten the laterals and simply remove 
the tips of the longer growths ; then bend these 
down and secure in a horizontal position, when 
a good show of bloom should result. Prune at 
end of February or early next March. An 
article upon pruning will probably appear about 
the middle of February. 


ORCHIDS. 


MA8DEVALLIA TOVARENSIS. 

The majority of pure - white-flowered Orchids 
are high in price and rare, and consequently 



Masdevullia tovareosis. 


beyond the means of many cultivators. Of ordi¬ 
nary species, of which the type is obtainable 
for a few shillings, a white form when it turns 
up is often worth many more pounds. The 
flowers of the species named above are of the 
purest white ana as beautiful as those of many 
rare and expensive kinds. Fortunately, the 
price brings it within the reach of all. It is, 
moreover, very free-flowering, and the blossoms 
last well in good condition. The flower-scapes 
attain a height of about 6 inches, and each 
bears from two to four flowers. The leaves are 
light greep, erect, and not quite so long as the 
spikes. Like all in this genus, M. tovarensis 
delights in a cool and moist atmosphere while 
growing, and during the summer months 
requires to be very closely shaded, both on 
account of the foliage and also to keep the tem¬ 
perature sufficiently low. It delights also in a 
constant supply of fresh air, and the ventilators 
should at the season mentioned be always open 
day and night. This constant rush of air, of 
course, quickly dries up all the atmospheric 
moisture, and the syringe must be very freely 
plied about the stages and between the pots. 
For this reason partly the pots containing the 
plants are usually raised upon others inverted, 
otherwise, in damping, the compost would be 
splashed with water each time and it would be 
difficult to decide whether or not the plants 


are dry at the root. Generally, when the 
weather is very hot and dry, the house in which 
the plants are growing will need damping as 
many as half-a-dozen tunes a day. In winter, 
too, this species—and, indeed, all in the genus— 
require more moisture in the atmosphere than 
any other Orchids. At this season M. tovaren¬ 
sis must have a little more heat than is usually 
given to Odontoglots of the coolest sections, 
though if the temperature does not go below 
50 degs.—and this is not too high for the other 
kinds named—all of them may be easily 
managed in one house. The plants are some¬ 
times moved into the Cattleya-house, and this 
is better than allowing them to get too cool, 
but the comparatively dry atmosphere of this 
house is not suitable for them, or, at all events, 
when in blossom. This Orchid never requires 
drying off at the root either in summer or 
winter, but during the latter season water 
must be very judiciously applied, as the 
roots are easily injured either by too 
little or too much. The appearance of 
the Sphagnum growing about the roots is 
the best guide to follow. This, when kept 
dry for any length of time, turns white 
and feels hard ana dead to the touch. For 
Masdev&llias it should never reach this stage, 
but only enough water must be given to prevent 
this iu winter. The most frequent cause of ill- 
health of M. .tovarensis is overburdening the 
roots with compost, this latter being often too 
olose and heavy. Small pots thoroughly free 
from dirt and grit should be chosen and filled 
at least two-thirds of their depth with clean 
potsherds, this being covered with a little Moss. 

A little of the old material will be retained 
about the roots, and this will then usually bring 
the base of the leaf-stems a trifle above the rims. 

If it does not, a few more crocks or small char¬ 
coal should be placed under them sufficient to 
raise them to the height desired. Have ready 
clean Sphagnum and good peat-fibre in equal 
proportions, and wrap a little round the roots. 
Mix in a few bits of potsherd, very finely broken 
and surface over with the peat and Moss, only 
pressing this sufficiently to keep the plants free 
from rocking about. The early spring is the 
most suitable time to repot, as the roots are 
soon afterwards active and take readily to the 
new oompost. Until this is the case give only 
enough water to keep the Moss alive, but after¬ 
wards water freely. If kept free from insects 
the growth will be rapid, and late in autumn 
the spikes will push up. These continue to 
produce flowers several seasons in succession, so 
if the blossoms are not required for decoration 
they should not be removed. If the flowers are 
cut separately and wired it answers the same 
purpose, though, of course, when so treated 
they do not last bo well. Taken all round, 
M. tovarensis is one of the most useful cool- 
house Orchids, and wherever white flowers are 
wanted in quantity a good number of plants 
should be grown, while the amateur with only 
very little space at command will find that it 
will repay a little care. As the specific name 
implies, it is a native of the neighbourhood of 
Tovar, in New Grenada, and as it was the 
first known of the large flowering section of the 
genus, it was much prized and very expensive 
when introduced. It first flowered in England 
in 18G5. 


Growing* Orchids in a house heated 

by oil-lamp.—I should be exceedingly obliged 
by your advice as to the possibility of growing 
Orchids successfully under the following circum¬ 
stances ? I have two small greenhouses, each 
13 feet by 6 feet, unbeated, except by. oil-lamps 
during frost. The first is & lean-to facing south ; 
very hot in summer. The second, three-quarter 
span, runs N. and S., and is well protected on 
the north by walls. Both contain 80-gallon soft- 
water tanks. Could I grow Orchids in these, 
and if so, what kinds ? The careful reading of 
your paper and your kind assistance on other 
occasions have so helped me before that I am 
emboldened to hope that you will definitely help 
me to sav “ Don’t,” or else give such advice as 
will enable one with care and perseverance to 
succeed with these difficult subjects.—E. P. 

%* Undoubtedly there are many Orchids that 
if properly attended to would thrive well in 
your greenhouses. The aooommodation being 
very limited, it would be advisable to grow only 
those species which are known to succeed under 
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identical treatment—».e., as regards tempera¬ 
ture, ventilation, and the amount ot shading 
required during the summer months. In the 
lean-to house facing south, the following Orchids 
may be tried with every probability of success, 
providing ordinary care be exercised: L®lia 
anceps, L. pumila, Codogyne cristata, Dendro- 
bium nobile and its numerous varieties, D. 
Ainsworthi, D. splendidissimum, both being 
hybrids, with D. nobile as one parent. There 
are also many other equally beautiful hybrids 
raised from this species which are well worth 
adding to any collection. Cattleya Trianre is 
another useful plant whose flowers appear 
during winter, and last a long time in good 
condition; also C. Mossi®, C. Mendeli, the 
autumn-flow eringC. labiata,and C. Bowringiana. 
The pretty little Pleione maculata, P. lagenaria, 
and P. concolor should also find a place here ; 
they thrive best when suspended close to the 
roof in shallow pans. Some of the Epidendrums 
are also well worth growing, as E. Stamford- 
ianum, E. O’Brienianum, E. radic.ins, E. 
xanthinum, E. atro-purpureuni, etc., Bras- 
savola glauca, B. nodosa. Several plants of the 
evergreen section of Dendrobium would be use¬ 
ful, as D. Thyrsi florum, D. densiflorum, and 1). 
Farmeri. In addition to the varieties mentioned, 
all of which appreciate plenty of light, but not 
full sunshine, there aro others, as Cypripedium 
barbatum, C. Spicerianum, C. Leeanum, 
C. villoeum, C. Boxalli, O. Chariesworthi, some 
few Oncidiums, Stanhopeas, and Miltonias, 
which would grow well if kept thoroughly 
well-shaded at all times. In the three- 
quarter span the following kinds should 
thrive satisfactorily: Epidendrum vitellinum, 
Maxillaria grandiflora, M. Sanderiana, Cymbi- 
dium eburneum, C. Lowianuni, C. giganteum, 
Cypripedium insigne, Dendrobium infundibulum, 
and its variety Jamesianum. If it is possible 
to keep one end of the house cooler than the 
other, especially in summer, a few plants of the 
beautiful Odontoglossum crispum may be tried 
there, also Masdevallias of the Harryana type, 
and several of the cool-growing Oncidiums, as 
O. macranthum, 0. serratum, 0. laraelligerum, 
etc. During winter the temperature by night 
in the first-named house should fluctuate 
between 50 degs. and 60 degs., according to the 
weather outside. The second house between 
45 degs. and 50 degs., always bearing in mind 
that when the weather is severe the lower 
temperatures are preferable. Owing to the 
houses being unheated, except by oil-lamps, it 
would be a good plan whenever the weather 
is cold to cover the roof with ordinary 
garden mats ; the front sashes and both 
ends of the house should be covered in 
like manner. Also, that when the lamps 
are lighted, to make it a practice of put¬ 
ting a chink of air on at the apex of the roof to 
enable the oil-fumes to escape. Another point 
which is essential towards success is to keep 
the plants on the dry side, both at the root and 
in the atmosphere during severe frosts ; in fact, 
it is advisable to water the plants as little as 
possible, especially those that are at rest during 
the winter months—that is, consistent with pre¬ 
serving them in a plump condition. At all times 
excessive shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs should 
be avoided. It is highly essential that fresh 
air should be admitted to both structures when¬ 
ever practicable. The majority of the Orchids 
enumerated above are comparatively cheap, and 
may be easily cultivated with care and persever¬ 
ance. We trust that you will succeed in your 
undertaking, and may add that the only way to 
success is by careful and intelligent efforts to 
discover the causes of failure. 

Orchids to give button-hole flowers 

(Orchidacew ).—Judging by the demand there 
is for Orchid blooms for button holes, we 
imagino that growing the plants for that pur¬ 
pose would be remunerative. Unquestionably, 
the best is the beautiful Odontoglossum crispum 
(Alexandra?), which should begrowu in quantity. 
Also the pure white Masdevallia tovareusis, 
Cochlioda Ncctzliana, C. vulcanica, Lycaste 
Skinneri, and its white variety alba, Odonto¬ 
glossum Rossi, O. pulchellum, 0. cirrhosum, 
JSophronites grandiflora, Angrtecum faleatum, 
and Epidendrum vitellinum. All of these may 
be easily cultivated in a temperature from 
45 degs. to 55 degs. during winter, and in 
summer should be kept as cool as possible with¬ 
out artificial heat. A iw other specins which 
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require a slightly higher temperature, and which 
would be equally valuable for cutting, are Den¬ 
drobium nobile, Cypripedium insigne, Cyru¬ 
bidium eburneum, C. Lowianum, Lama pumila, 
Ccelogyno cristata, Miltonia Candida, Dendro¬ 
bium Jamesianum, the Pleiones or Indian 
Crocuses, and the sweet-scented Pilurana 
fragrant. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA FOR A ROOM. 
There are few more useful plants from a decora¬ 
tive point of view than this Silky Oak of 
Australia (Grevillea robusta), which in a young 
state much resembles a fine Fern, but stands 
the dry air of a room much better than most 
Ferns would do. Easily raised from seed (even 
without fire-heat in July and August) in a win¬ 
dow or a frame, the tiny plants are extremely 
graceful when only a few inches high, and they 
will do well in small pots, a plant 18 inches 
in height needing only a 5-inch pot, especially 
if jadoo fibre be used, this useful material 
suiting them well. 

In sowing the seeds, however, the pan should 
be well drained, and the soil a mixture of leaf- 
mould, loam, and sand, the curious flat winged 
seeds being each placed on end, just below the 
surface, at intervals of about 2 inches from each 
other. If sown flat on the soil, they are apt to 
rot, and many gardeners fail to get them up 
from ignorance of this fact. As soon as the 
plants are 2 inches or 3 inches high they can be 
potted up separately, making pretty little 
specimens very quickiv (if given plenty of 
warmth) for dinner-table decoration. If no 
greenhouse is at hand, a bell-glass over them 
will be useful at this stage, as they need more 
warmth when very young than afterwards. The 
central leaves, unfurling so much like a Fern- 
frond, are of a rich bronze tint when grown well 
up to the light, aud care should be taken that 
the plants are never neglected in the matter of 
watering (tepid water being best), or they may 
lose their lower leaves, and so the symmetry of 
the plant will be destroyed. Grevilleas should 
have plenty of air in mild weather, and a few 
weeks in the open air in summer will harden 
them for the winter. They are specially liable 
to be injured by Tobacco smoke, but the newer 
plans of vaporising by nicotine (XL All being a 
good vaporiser) do not affect them injuriously. 
If neglected, scale and thrip may attack the 
plants ; these should be sponged off at once with 
Sunlight-soap and warm water, as the foliage is 
quickly destroyed by these enemies. When too 
large for a room the Grevillea is still useful in a 
balcony or verandah, or it may be planted out 
in a garden, but it is not hardy. I. L. R. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

A frequent rearrangement will he necessary now to 
keep things in the best possible condition. As Chrysan¬ 
themums go out of flower the plants will be cut down and 
moved to a cool, light house, where the frost is kept out, 
but not much more. Do not be persuaded to put in 
weakly cuttings ; a weakly cutting will not make so strong 
a plant or carry as large a bloom as the strong cutting 
obtained from the base of the plant. Many of the new 
varieties purchased by us last season have failed to do 
their best because the cuttings were weak, and in some 
instances were top instead of base cuttings. The large 
demand for new varieties is responsible in a great measure 
for thi*. Holders of new stock doubtless do the best they 
can to. all their oustomers. The cuttings will strike very 
well in a cool-house ; but there should be the means of 
keeping out frost, otherwise many cuttings will damp 
off. Incurved kinds will do their work in less time than 
Japanese, and therefore there is no hurry about them. As 
the Salvias lose their freshnees the old plants may be 
thrown out, just reserving one or two plants to produce 
cuttings, as Salvias can be grown any size one likes in one 
season, especially if planted out, and, as they lift easily 
and safely, the planting-out system is the best. We 
have practised it for some years in the case of Salvias, 
Kupatoriuras, Solanums, and for a part of the stock of 
Arum Lilies. For the first batch of Arums I prefer to 
keep them in ]>ots. Well-grown Solanums come in useful 
for Christmas decorations, and it is well to have a batch 
rather later in ripening their berries for that purpose, and 
this the planting-out system enables me to do, and I have 
never had the berries Bet more thickly than they have done 
this season. Possibly this may be due to the bright 
summer, but there is never any scarcity of berries on 
plants set out early in fairly good soil and the hoe used 
freely among them. Very sweet and nice Just now is a 
group of Roman Hyacinths and Maiden hair Ferns. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may he done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


Another group of Red Primulas and the variegated Pteris 
Mayi is almost equally effective ; in a group they become 

rominent, and one can notice and enjoy their freshness, 

ut scattered about singly their effect is lost. The same 
thing occurs with Cyclamens and other small plants gener¬ 
ally. Coleus must now be taken to a warm house if it is 
wished to preserve them. 

Forcing-house. 

In small gardens the forcing-house and the stove are one 
and the same structure, and a great deal of work has to he 
done there ; but if the management is at all intermittent 
it will be better not to attempt too much. For instance, 
pot-Vlnee are introduced In December or very early in the 
new year to obtain a few early bnnohes of Grapes. 
Cucumbers are started in pots for an early fruit or two. 
French Beans—and I have even seen a few Pines and 
Strawberries—are coming on in the same house, and not 
only has this been done, but a fair amount of success has 
been obtained; but the attention must be incessant, and 
some amount of skill must be brought to bear. The word 
impossible should be erased from the gardener's dictionary. 
Forced flowers will soon be in request. Well-prepared 
subjects of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Deutzias, Daffo¬ 
dils, and other bulbs, will come into blossom without 
hard forcing, and this will be an advantage, as plants 
forced in a strong heat do not last so long in a lower 
temperature. In the short days a night temperature of 
05 degs. is quite high enough. 

Winter Cucumbers. 

Your plants may be set out any time where the requisite 
temperature can be maintained, which at night should not 
be much under 65 degs. Cucumbers will bear a night 
temperature of 70 degs. or 75 degs. ; but I do not advocate 
such high temperatures. If there is a comfortable 
bottom-heat of, say, 75 degs. to 80 degs., the atmospheric 
heat need not exceed 05 degs., and in very severe weather, 
rather than have the pipes very hot, I should be satisfied 
with a few degrees less. I never ventilate Cucum¬ 
bers, In winter sufficient air comes in from outside 
through the laps of the glass, and, os moisture in the 
atmosphere is a necessity for Cucumbers, opening the 
lights, even in a small way, lets out all the atmospheric 
moisture, and, in fact, does more harm than good. One of 
the most important details in Cucumber culture is frequent 
light top-dressing of fresh compost which has been wanned 
in the boiler-shed or elsewhere. Another matter which 
requires constant attention is pinching the voung shoots 
one leaf beyond the fruit. Let the main stem travel a 
good distance up the roof before pinching it; stopping it 
earlier may produce a fruit a little earlier, but it will be at 
the cost of the plant’s vigour. A mixture of really good 
old turf and cow-manure will grow good Cucumbers, but 
in the giving of food of this character little and often is 
the right principle to work upon. Liquid stimulants will 
come in useful when the plants bear freely. 

Tomatoes for the Early Spring. 

Strong plants put out now in a warm-house will be 
bearing freely about next May, when the wholesale price 
will be probably a shilling a pound, and a span-roofed 
house with a line of plants along each side may have as 
much stage with Tomatoes overhead as if they were not 
there ; or, in other words, the Tomatoes are an extra crop, 
which oost scarcely anything to produce beyond the 
trouble of raising the plants and attending to their train¬ 
ing. As the Tomatoes succeed under shade, Cucumbers 
and many other things, such as Tree Carnations, and 
other forced flowers may be brought on with them. 
Tomatoes do not require a lot of soil to grow in if the soil 
is good and suitable. A trough 9 inches or 10 inches wide 
and 1 foot deep running along the sides of the house will 
be ample. 

Window Gardening. 

Foliage plants always hold a prominent place in room 
decoration. The Kentias among Palms are the most 
useful, and if the leaves are wiped over to remove dust 
and the roots kept reasonably moist, they are not difficult 
to keep in health. In town houses where gas is burnt 
Aspidistras are indispensable; India-rubber plants are also 
popular, but the golden-leaved form of Ficus elastica 
requires more warmth than is usually found in an ordinarv 
living-room, and the dry atmosphere is injurious to it. 
Keep Aralias on the side of dryness at the root in winter, 
and Gretillcas must not be exposed to draughts. If 
Camellias are grown they will do best in a cool room. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The Cedar of Lebanon is one of the few conifers that 
will do well everywhere, and it is a noble-looking tree. 
Another useful tree for small lawns and gardens will be 
found in the Atlantic Cedar (Cedrus atlantica), and the 
glaucus variety is a very handsome tree ; but os this can 
only be obtained by grafting, some of the trees are 
deformed. Among the Silver Fire, Picea nobilis, P. 
Pinsapo, and P. Nordmanniana are the best, although all 
the Silver Fire are handsome. The Oriental 8pruce is one 
of the handsomest of the Spruces, and grows freely in most 
places. The Monkey Puzzle (Araucaria), the Wellingtonia, 
and Deodar Cedar are not suitable for general planting, 
although in some districts, especially near the sea, they 
make wonderfully handsome trees. But a tree that is 
not perfectly hardy is not suitable for general planting. 
Assuming that the autumn and the spring are the best 
seasons for transplanting, those who have large jobs of 
planting in hand can move things at almost any sea¬ 
son. There are three essentials for successful trans¬ 
planting : The ground must be well prepared by trenching 
and, if poor, manuring; the trees must have been 
frequently transplanted during growth; and proper 
attention in watering, mulching and syringing must be 
given during the first spring and summer after removal 
Iron stakes are very lasting for Rose6, and when painted 
always look neat The stems of Roses, etc., need not 
come into actual contact with the iron. Protect choice 
alpines on the rockery by fixing a square of glass over to 
keep off heavy rains. 

Fruit Garden. 

There was once a prejudice against the large Lancashire 
Gooseberries, but that, on better acquaintance with them, 
has passed away, as when well ripened many of them are 
much superior to the small berries which our fathers filled 
their gardens with. A well-ripened “ London ” is superior 
to the small red and green berries that were grown so much 
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fifty yean ago, bat they must be well-ripened in the son- 
shine. The best way of treating them is to train the 
branches over wire espaliers, and when so trained they can 
be netted up to protect them from birds, and will hang a 
long time. Plant now. A good collection will Include 
Green and Red London, Keepsake, Companion, Crown 
Bob, Snowdrop, Whitesmith, Lincashire Lad, Red 
Warrington, Dan’s Mistake, Antagonist, Ironmonger, and 
Leader, with Whin ham’s Industry for early gathering for 
tarts, etc. Everybody should be busy now in the fruit 
garden—pruning, planting, lifting, etc. More intelligent 
notions respecting pruning now prevail generally, though 
those whose memory carries them back forty or fifty years 
are aware that the best men in the past were not 
ignorant of the best methods of pruning; wall-trees and 
espaliers were as well managed in good gardens then as 
they are in the beet places now. Fruitculture under glass 
has advanced in all directions, but hardy fruit culture has 
yet much leeway to fetch up. All the pruning standard 
trees require is to thin the branches where crowded, 
and dwarf bush-trees should be worked on the same lines. 
Get the early Peach-house and Vinery ready for starting. 
Pot-Vines are frequently forced for the first crop. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Good crop) of vegetables cannot be grown without 
manure, and light hungry land wants a good deal of it 
The best manure for light poor land would be a coat, 
2 inches thick, of clay, and then a dressing of cow or 
pig-manure just before the cropping. The clay might be 
laid on the surface after trenching, and be lightly forked 
in after the weather has acted upon it Clay should 
never be buried deeply—its weight will carry it down. It 
has been estimated that a liberal dressing of clay will have 
effect for twelve or fourteen years. After that it gets 
below the line of cultivation or is dissolved by rains and 
carried away. Heavy lands, though more difficult to work, 
will grow better crops, and if the right weather is watched 
and waited for, the working can be successfully carried 
out. I have worked both light and heavy land, and 
would rather have land with some body in it, as bj 
saving up all the light materials which accumulate about 
a place, or can be obtained at a cheap rate near, an 
improvement can soon be effected. Continue to make up 
Mushroom-beds as required. The forcing gardener will 
now be very busy. Hot-beds on which frames are placed 
are old-fashioned, but in the country or suburbs, where 
tiiere are plenty of tree-leaves, they are economical and very 
efficient. The produce of a hot-bed is always of superior 
quality. Asparagus, Seakale, Carrots, Potatoes, Radishes, 
etc., can be grown wherever a temperature of 60 degs. is 
available. E. Hobday 


THU COMING WEIS’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from November 
28th to December 5th. 


Trenched vacant land, leaving the surface quite rough 
and open. Moved a lot of Cauliflowers and Autunm 
Brooooli to a deep trench where covering will be easily 
done, either with mats or Ferns. Looked over fruit store 
to remove incipient decay. We always pack some of our 
best late Apples and Pears in boxes, each fruit being 
wrapped in paper. They always keep well and come out 
at the right season. Last season we had a very nice lot 
of Beurr6 Ranee Pears treated in this way. The box was 

e sced in heat about a week before they were wanted in 
arch, and the warmth brought up the flavour beautifully. 
Several of the late Pears are improved by being plaoed in 
heat for a week or so before using to melt them. Pruned 
and nailed Plums on east wall. We have several trees of 
Coe’s Golden Drop on this wall and they always bear 
well, the Plums keeping some time after they are gathered 
—in fact, it was only the other day the last of these Plums 
were used after being some weeks in the dry, cool fruit-room. 
Potted first batch of Pearl Tuberoses. They will stand 
under stage in greenhouse, plunged in Cocoa-fibre, whilst 
making roots, and be introduced to heat later on. The 
flowers are always useful. Took up a lot of turf where the 
ground had settled after alterations, and relaid it after 
making good indentations. Loosened branches of Peaches 
and Nectarines from wall ready for pruning. When we 
have time the work will be done ana the trees trained 
again. The trees are always trained carefully, as I 
always maintain that it takes no longer to do work 
properly with the branches laid in at regular distances 
apart than to do it without any regard to distance or 
method. Somehow, I think that young gardeners 
nowadays do not seem to attach so much importance to 
this matter of distance and direction in training as was 
done in the past, and as a consequence the training of 
wall-trees where it is not in the hands of a permanent 
member of the staff, is not so well done. Moved a lot 
of flowering shrubs into the forcing-house. Nearly all 
the usual hardy flowering shrubs may be forced if 
desired. I have forced many things by way of experi¬ 
ment that I should not force again,but Lilacs,double scarlet 
Thorns, Laburnums, Guelder Rose, Philadelphia or Mock 
Orange, Ribes sanguine*, Weigelas, and Rhododendrons 
are among the easiest things to force, and all the Azaleas, 
including Indian, Japanese, and Ghent or Ponticum 
varieties. Double Prunus and Deutzias are among the 
most beautiful things for cutting, and the long, wreath-like 
shoots of Spiraea prunifolia flore-pleno are good for cutting. 


Death of Anthony W&terer, the well-known 
nurseryman of Knap-hill, Woking, occurred recently, we 
are sorry to hear. The nurseries at Knap-hill are 
amongst the most beautiful in the world, ana confined 
chiefly to trees and shrubs, especially Rhododendrons, and 
the lovely hardy Azaleas. Many of the finest Azaleas in 
gardens were raised by Mr. Waterer. 

Carlisle Chrysanthemum show was held 
recentl}'. It w as the first exhibition of, we hope, what w ill 
be a prosperous society. 

Cooking green Marrows.—In “ W. h. L.V 
notes on this subject in Gabdkmxo, Nov. 14, p. 522, eighth 
line, read 4 inches, not feet. 


Catalogues received -Seeds, Bulbs, etc. Dam- 

mann and Co., San Giovanni a Teduccio, near Naples.- 

Forest and Ornamented Tress. Messrs. Fotheringham 
and King, Dumfries.- Choice yew and Old Chrysanthe¬ 

mums. W. Welch, The Nurseries, Romford, Essex. 


Digitized by 
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Bunas FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

_ Questions.— Queries and an sw e rs ats inserted in 
QAEDnnre freeofoharae if corr es pondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thdr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and oonoisely written on 
one side of the paper only, andaddreseed to the Enifos of 
Gabdsnuto, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pububhbb. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
Wf- When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondent* should bear 
in mind that, as GaBnmmfe has to be sent to press seme 
time in adoanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
oommunioation. 

Answers (which. with the eaoeptionofsuch asoannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 
against the query replied to, and our readers sriU greatly 
cblute us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
eery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAKomae 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2163 -Treatment of the Mourning Iris —win 
any of yoar readers give their experience of Iris susiana, 
particularly as to soil, situation, watering, liquid-manure, 
and depth at which the bulbs should be planted! They 
are dry now. Would it be best to put them in pots and 
cover with fibre until March or April?—F. J. 8. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2164— Arum (fl. Drink '.mien. —Plant in deep, warm 
soil. A warm site on a bank or rock garden will be suitable. 

2165- Smoke from greenhouse flue (C. Dacia). 
—The smoke from the greenhouse Hue will not injure the 
fruit-trees. 

2166- Growing Arum Lilies, ©to., In green¬ 
house (flow).—Keep the greenhouse about 60 dags, at 
night and 60 degs. by day, or a few degrees more if the 
sun shines. 

2167— Using old Apple-tree for climbers 
(floss).—There are many ways of killing Apple-trees. 
Pour enough boiling brine round the stem to saturate the 
principal roots. 

2168 -Smell from newly-painted hot-water 

apparatus (Medico). —The smell arising from painting 
the apparatus with lampblack and oil will pass off in a few 
days and will do no harm. 

2160—Remedy for mildew on Roses (Sun 
Road).— We have no doubt sulphide of potassium would 
have some effect upon mildew on Roses, but we have 
never used It. 


2170— Market Peas (J. Watson). —in the field 
oulture of Peas tor market sticks are not used, and the 
Peas are drilled in on the flat. Kentish Invicta is a good 
deal grown in some districts for first crop. 

2171— Diseased Black Currants (A. J. fl. 
Stone).—We fear your only remedy is to burn the trees 
and get new stock. Plant in new quarters and dress the 
old quarter with gas-lime before planting new crops. 

2172— Manure for growing Tomatoes (F. J. Ty 
—Two parts of basic slag, two parts of Rape-dust to one 
of bone-meal, would make a useful manure for Tomatoes, 
and may be applied at the rate of Olb. to square rod. 

2173— Tomato-house (Perplexed).—Went Mint from 
open, and merely place on floor. Radishes sell well, also 
Rhubarb, Asparagus, or you may grow Mushrooms ; they 
are most profitable, and you could force flowers in 
quantity. 

2174— Annual Daturas (W. Gooderham). — The 
seeds of annual Daturas, including D. cornucopia, may be 
obtained from any of the large seed-houses. Write the 
firm you may select for a catalogue. We do not recom¬ 
mend dealers. 


2175— Lily bulbs from Japan (A. fl. B .).—All 
the Lilies in your list will do planted in a well-drained 
border, perhaps better than in pots. But L. auratum and L. 
specioeum are beautiful when well grown in pots, though 
they will be better without much heat. 


2176— Moulding up Asparagus (G. <?.).—We do 
not see the least necessity for earthing up Asparagus in 
the way described. Probably it is to blanch the top for 
market to get depth as the roots lift themselves out of the 
soil. The root is hardy and needs little protection. 

2177— Celery unsatisfactory (Enilorce).— Your 
Celery has Buffered from drought; the earth being so warm 
and dry much more moisture was necessary. We fear 
you cannot remedy the evil now, as the season of growth 
is nearly past. See reply to “ Tom ” on same subject. 

2178— Solanum (R. fl. If.).—If they are Solanum 
Capsicastrum, prune the plants as soon as they are 
shabby. When they have commenced to grow shake 
them out and pot up into a size larger pot in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-soil, and a little sand and grow on the same as 
before. 

2179— Certain tree-leaves of no value as 
manure, Plums, etc. (A Lady Gardener). —Elm, 
Lime, and Sycamore leaves ore not of much value ; they 
are good in bulk for heating to force, but as manure are of 
little use other than as an aid to lighten heavy soils. The 
fruit of Plum, Pearr, and Apples grow on this year's wood, 
mostly on short spur growths—not the long strong wood, 
but short sturdy growth or buds at base of new wood. 
Prune back to these, and say for Apples and fruit named, 
leave four to five buds at base of young wood. Do not 
prune spur growths at all. 


- 2180—Making Seakale plantation (Geranium). 
—Plant in spring in March or April. Forcing outside is 
usually done with permanent roots, not roots purchased. 
These would force best under glass. If you force in open 
you will need large quantities of manure to get enough 
warmth. 

2181— Thrashing Walnut-trees (G. F. Brown).— 
It is an old saying about thrashing. We fail to see that 
because a tree is knocked about it should bear fruit Such 
tales are foolish in the extreme. Probably the tree has a 
too dense head, therefore lighten it in centre. This will 
help you: cut out cross branches. 

2182— Kiln-dust for Grape-Vines, etc- (Constant 
Reader).—We advise you to mix it with au equal quantity 
of soil for Chrysanthemum dressing. As a food, we prefer 
many others to malt-dust. For Grapes use it as a surface¬ 
dressing in spring, with good soil in liberal proportions, 
or in new borders mix with compost 

2183 —Marguerites (R. fl- fl.V—The best way to 
raise Marguerites is to take cuttings about August 
Insert them in a mixture of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-soil, with a little soil and place them in a frame 
with a temperature from 50 degs. to 55 degs. Take care 
in the watering, as they damp off easily. 

2184— Isotoma hirsute (C. J. fl.).—This is ever¬ 
green, and the roots should be kept moist in winter. Very 
few Ferns can be dried off in winter without injury> 
and very few of the stove or greenhouse Ferns are 
deciduous. Torenia Fournier! is best raised annually 
from seeds and thrown out when the plants get shabby. 

2185— Planting Vines and Peaches (J. F. S.). 
—Vines should be 3 feet apart at least, or say 2# feet, and 
then fruit every other Vine quickly, and cut out, leaving 
others to grow. But 4 feet is none too much if you plant 
for permanent cropping. Three Peach-trees will suffice, 
removing centre tree in time to give the other two suffi¬ 
cient space. 

2186— Treatment of Pancratiums (Constant 
Reader).—You are treating your Pancratiums fairly well, 
but they would thrive with 10 degs. less heat. The bulbs 
want a slight rest and partial drought for a few weeks, 
after whion they will bloom more freely. You do not 
mention any difficulty with these, nor what is the object 
of your query. 

2187— Carnations (R. H. fl.).—The best time to buy 
Carnation-seed is in the spring. Sow it in April or May in 
pans or pots, well drained, with a mixture of loam and leaf- 
soil, ana plunge in a little bottom-heat. Cover the pane 
with a piece of glass. When the seeds have germinated 
they should be placed on a shelf close to the light to keep 
them from getting drawn. 

2188— Grapes shrivelling (J. fl.).—We should 
think your Vine, if a Frontignan, wanted heat at the finish. 
It appears to us to be a Frontignan, and it is a difficult 
Grape to manage. It requires heat like a Muscat, and 
rarely does well in a cola-house treated like the Ham¬ 
burgh. Want of heat we think must be the cause, and 
the outside border may probably have had too much 
moisture. 

2189— Winter-moth In Apple-trees (J. Broad). 
—Do not use petroleum recklessly or you may injure the 
trees. Lime-wash will do good, but grease-bands round 
the trunks of the trees will arrest a good many of the 
winter-moths as they climb up the tree to look for a rest¬ 
ing-place to be ready for work in spring. This ought to 
be done at once to be of any use. Lime-washing may be 
done in January. 

2190— Best soil for Tomatoes (M. L. P.).— A 
good loam Is beet; not too rich, nor too much of it, or the 
plants grow too strong and rampant to crop welL Remove 
the leaves when strong, and stop all lateral growths. 
Several times there have been longer and more complete 
articles upon Tomatoes in these pages than we con give 
to a query. If you look hack and peruse these you should 
find all you want. 

2191— Climbers for house (fl. M. fl.).—All the 
Climbers you name will succeed on the south-east side 
of the house, and the Pyracantha and Pyrus japonica 
will cover a good deal of space if required, though the 
latter is rather slow at first. Better have the wadi wired, 
though this will not be required where the Yeitch’s 
Ainpelopei8 is planted. Plant now, or wait till spring, 
whichever is most convenient. 


2192— Moss on soil in pots (M. L. fl.;.—Moss 
grows more freely upon soft or insufficiently burned pots. 
It is not injurious to the plants in any way, nor does it 
draw any nourishment except from the atmosphere. A 
pot that is porous enough for Mom to grow on is generally 
Better for a plant than one glazed or hard burned. Any¬ 
thing which would completely stop the growth of Mom 
might injure the plant as well. 

2193— Pruning an Old Vine (Old Subscriber).— 
Yes, remove a portion of old spurs yearly as you suggest. 
You will then get new breaks close to the main stem. For 
mealy-bug procure a small box of Gishurat Compound, 
mix it in tepid water, and add 1 pint of fresh gas-tar to 
1 gallon of mixture, theu paint Vines all over. _ Another 
equally good dressing is soluble petroleum, a little clay, 
and sulphur, 1 pint of petroleum to 1 lb. sulphur. 

2194 — Treatment of Buoalyptus (Commit 
Reader ).—The Eucalyptus is a tall evergreen greenhouse 
tree, and attains a very great height in it« native land. It 
requires protection during winter from frosts. It will 
stand very well in your hafl during the winter if plenty of 
light is to be had. But we recommend you to keep it in a 
greenhouse during the winter months, and cut the top off 
which is bare of foliage ; but it will grow bushy afterw ards. 


2195— Treatment of semi-double “Gera¬ 
niums 0 (Geranium). — If your “Geraniums'’ are 
breaking well pot them, shaking them well out of their 
pots and reduce to smaller size pot if possible. A mixture 
of good loam, leaf-soil, and sand is the beet mixture to 
pot them in. Place them in a warm frame or greenhouse 
cloee to glass as you have done before, and be careful with 
the watering for a time, as damp often sets in with them 
at this time of the year and they soon rot off. About 
February or March they will have rooted nicely through 
the soil. Pot them up again in the same mixture of soil 
as before into the sisea pots you wish for than to flower 
in. 
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2193— Grass in Strawbsrry-tosd tW. J.H. 

Stones ).—Your Strawberry-bed probably had seeds from 
old weeds which were dormant in dry weather and after 
rain germinated, and there would be some seed in the 
Grass ; it was not propagated by the Grass Itself striking 
root. Your plants should do better another year. Give 
manure now and keep clean. They may have been small 
last year. You do not give us any cultural information or 
varieties. 

•2107— Treatment Of garden (Anxious Beginner). 
— Heavy soil is not very suitable for market gardening ; it 
is not warm enough. Such things os Rhubarb, Straw¬ 
berries, Raspberries, with occasional breaks of Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and Celery will be the most profit¬ 
able. Study local demands. Your heavy soil ought to 
grow Black Currants well. Get the ground prepared and 
cleaned now, and plant early in spring. Write again if 
anything troubles you. 

2 HKs-Bedding plants from seed (J. D.y —We 
can recommend you several carpet bedding plants which 
can be raised from seed. Ageratum (Connell’s dwarf), 
Alyssum saxatile variegatum, l obelia Emperor William, 
Pyrethrum or Golden Feather, AJuga reptans, and Camo¬ 
mile can also be raised from seed. But to raise good plants 
for carpet bedding take cuttings in spring from plants 
which are taken from the beds in autumn, potted, and 
kept in a warm house during winter. 

—Annuals to sow now In pots (A. Turn- 
bull).—ot course there are annuals which might be sown 
for blooming in spring. Better late than never, we might 
say. It would have been better if they had been sown in 
August. We have had beautiful potfuls of Forget-me- 
nots, East Lothian Stocks, and such annuals as Godetias, 
Nemophilas, etc. If sown now and kept near the glass in 
the greenhouse they will flower about next March or 
April. Any of the hardy annuals will do. 

'?. ?m —'Treatment of Persian Cyclamen 
(Taxel ).—It would have been better if the Cyclamens had 
been potted early last summer. Dry them off gradually 
when they cease to produce flowers, and rest in cool house. 
When they show signs of growth pot off into 31-Inch 
pots, and shift, into 6 inch pots when some progress lias 
been made. Better get the 3-1-inch pots tilled with roots 
Itefnre shifting on. 2, Double Primulas do not seed. The 
seeds are obtained from the semi-double flowers. 


2201 — Mushroom growing In underground 
Bllar (Helen ). —The fact of your cellar-door opening 


2201 

from the house (foes not sound very pleasant for Mushroom 
culture. You would need a bed of stable-manure to afford 
the necessary heat, and this would certainly be unpleasant. 
Your idea of a bed is excellent, but we cannot recommend 
Mushrooms under the circumstance*. Three cakes of 
spawn would be suflicient for such a bed, each cake to be 
broken into eight pieces and buried 2 inches deep. 

2202— Celery hollow (Tom). — Your Celery has 
suffered during growth for want of moisture. This often 
happens, even in a wet season, m the close top-growth 
conducts the moisture away from the root. Yours being a 
light soil, soon dries, and the root is a gross feeder 
Another cause in such soil is early earthing up and excess 
of manure at the start, or lack of food when the plant has 
absorbed all the food given to begin with. Our advice is to 
give more moisture and feed freely with liquid or fertilisers 
during growth. 

2203— Heating greenhouse (M. L. P.). — 
Unfortunately, you do not say how large your greenhouse 
la, so that your query is difficult to answer. A fairly 
moist temperature of 60 degs. to 60 degs. should be 
ample. There are paraffln-oil-stoves that would do well 
for a small greenhouse, also slow-combustion stoves. 
Look through our advertisement pages and you will see 
some suitable to your wants. Fire-neat of any kind is 
expensive; but you will probably see the estimated coat 
given with the stoves. 

2204— Moss-lltter (T. H. Perry).—We have heard 
the argument before that Moss-litter-manure brings weeds. 
We have used it a long time and never found it so. But 
we have of late years, since the agricultural depression set 
in, seen an increase of weeds from the use of straw-li’ter- 
manure. To a large extent, fermentation will kill the 
seeds of weeds in manure, and manure is generally more 
or less fermented before it is dug Into the land. Where 
manure is used in a raw, fresh state without fermentation 
there will generally be some weeds. 

2206— Camellia covered with brown-scale 
(Joeo’-Dedham).— Scale is a difficult pest to deal with on 
all plants, ana especially so on Camellias. But we 
advise you to give the plant a good sponging with a 
solution of soft-soap and water. Thoroughly sponge the 
wood, os the pest always sticks very firm to it. But be 
careful with the flower-buds or they will drop off. Cut 
a small stick to a point for removing the scale from the 
bud, or a small paint-brush will do. Repeat the sponging 
often, and keep well syringed till the buds open, 

2200— Treatment of herbaceous plants In 
bed (E. M. B.).— Better trench up the border and add 
manure and better soil to encourage growth. Herbaceous 
borders may be overhauled now. Take up the plants 
and lay them in near whilst the border is being trenched 
and manured. If the ground is heavy, exposure to the 
atmoephere will improve it. We have sometimes left the 
replanting till February or March with advantage, trench 
lug the border now and leaving the soil rough and exposed. 
This is a good season for building a greenhouse so as 
to have it ready for work in spring. 

2207— Insecticides (J. L.).—There is no better wa; 
of killing insects under glass where the atmoephere i 
confined than vaporising with nicotine, and we are 
convinced this will ultimately be universally used. But 
outside, Tobaooo. in the shape of powder, is an excellent 
remedy for aphides in spring when the weather is hardly 
warm s no ugh to use washes. Late in the season there are 
plenty of washee to kill Insects. To mention only a few : 
Gishurst Compound from 2 ot to 3 oz to the gallon 
dissolved in hot water, and applied with the syringe or by 
dipping. Where this can be done, Quassia-chips, at the 
rate of 4 oz. to the gallon, boiled, and 2 aa of soft-soap 
ad led, will kill green and bleak ap h ides, and Sunlight-soap 
is a cheap and effective insecticide for aphides, thrfps, etc., 
boiled or dissolved in boiling water, at the rate of 2 oz. 
to the gallon. If used upon fruit-trees when at rest 
double tne strength may be 


2208—Of household refuse (Inquirer).— 
Chamber-slope and soap-suds may be used in a diluted 
condition in summer for flowers, fruits, and vegetables; 
but they could not be so profitably disposed of in this way 
in winter. The earth is the best deodoriser, and these 
liquid matters may be used on uncropped land in winter, 
but had better not be used for flowers. During winter few, 

If any, plants will benefit from the application of stimu¬ 
lants, and the only way in which auch things could be 
made the most of would be either to provide a Targe under¬ 
ground tank, or mix with ashes, tarth, or stable-manure 
to form a compost. 

221)9 -Vines to fruit In pots ( Perplexed) —Muscat 
of Alexandria Vines may be fruited in pots if the canes are 
strong and well-ripened. Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling, Alicante, Golden Queen, and Gros Colman may be 
grown in pots very well. There is no better or safer 
dressing for Vines than Gishurst Compound, used at the 
rate of 6 oz. to the gallon, when warm, and well 
brushed into the cracks ati<l crevices. In addition to 
deansiug the Vines, every crack aud crevice of the house 
must be dressed with something strong enough to kill 
insect life. When mealy - hug has to be dealt with a 
very cloae watch must be kept on the Vines the following 
ason, especially on sunny days in spring. 

22io. -Growing Ououmber In greenhouse 

(Cucumbers). —If your back wall is against the dwelling- 
house, and so free from sudden weather influences, 
Cucumbers would grow fairly well ; but it would be better 
to wait a short time before planting them out, or else grow 
them in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, upon the warmer front shelf 
over the pipes until the ena of February. A good com¬ 
post of light loam and decayed manure would do either in 
tubs or wine cases. We would prefer the latter as being 
able to contain more compost. Telegraph and Tender 
and True are two good varieties that crop well. Wa do 
not think you could better these. Have the plants 3 feet 
apart and grow them to one line as far as possible. 

2211— Treatment of Oelerlac, etc. (/'. B. Cooke > 
Celerioo is nearly hardy If left in ground. Draw soil 

well over the crowns, or lift and store in a cool place. 
Boil In milk and serve with white sauce, like Seakale, or 
use like Beetroot in slices for salads. Salsify and Scar- 
/.oners are not hard}, so lift and store, and in cooking 
partly boil, then remove skin. Replace in boiling milk or 
stock, and serve with gravy or white sauce.* It is also 
boiled in milk from start; but, as the skin is to be removed 
after boiling, it is best to treat aa advised. Witloof is 
hardy, and may be left in ground, lifted as required, and 
forced in the dark for salad. W’e lift ours, place close 
together, and cover with litter, cutting away green tops ; 
the new growth is the part used. It is also used os a vege¬ 
table boiled. We preler it as a salad. It will keep till 
next April. 

2212— Yellow-barked Willow (Solix vitelline) 
(R .).—This is a British Willow, and, if allowed to develop, 
grows ultimately into a fair-sized tree. But when grown 
for the colour effect of its bark it is necessary to keep it in 
a shrubby state by pruning just before it commences to 
break into leaf. Tnis should be done each spring, or, at 
least, not lees seldom than every alternate one Close by 
this is another Willow with red bark, also a variety of S. 
vitellina. A more extended use of these ornamental- 
barked shrube in gardens for winter effect might very well 
be made. The red-barked Dogwoods (Cornus sanguinea. 
Ac.) are very bright all the winter through, and in marked 
contrast to them we have several Brambles, among which 
may be mentioned Rubus biflorus and K. leuoodermis, 
whose vividly blue-white stems are very conspicuous when 
devoid of foliage. 

2213— Daphne Mesareon (Amateur).—The earliest 
flowering of all the varieties is grandiflora, which com¬ 
mences in early October; it is not only distinct in this 
respect, but also in having larger and more richly-coloured 
flowers. Balancing these advantages, however, is the fact 
that it never produces the profusion ot blossom character 
istic of the smaller-flowered ordinary kind, which, althougt 
opening a few buds from time to time all through tn< 
mild winter weather, reserves its full display for February 
and March. The plant is rarely more than about 3 feet 
high, although ola specimens may be sometimes seen 
twice that height. The question whether the Mezereon is 
a true native of Britain is a moot point. It is, at any 
rate. 


ate. truly wild in several parts of the country. As a 
cultivated shrub it has latterly been too little grown, for 
the beauty of its flowers, ite fragrance, and its neat, com¬ 
pact habit recommend it to every lover of hardy shrubs. 
It is not a particularly long-lived plant, a fact whioh 
explains the neglect that has overtaken it, and also 
implies the necessity of renewing the stock by an occa¬ 
sional sowing of seed, which it ripens freely. 

2214— Oestrum aurantlacum (Intending Grower). 
—When treated liberally at the root and given plenty of 
space for development overhead, there are few greenhouse 
plants which give a better return to the cultivator than 
this Oestrum. The flowers are borne at the ends of the 
shoots and are closely packed in large panicles, their 
bright orange-yellow colour being most effective against 
the background of luxuriant deep green foliage. Like all 
the Oestrums and nearly allied Habrothamnus, this is one 
of the raoet easily grown of all greenhouse plants. It 
strikes as readily os a Pelargonium, and for a couple of 
yean is useful as a shelf plant for the conservatory. It is 
•o strong a grower, however, and requires so much soil 
and root-room, that its full beauty can only be developed 
when it is planted out in rich loam in a conservatory 
border. It requires support of some kind, and makes a 
very beautiful covering for the pillan of the house. It 
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should be pruned beck once a year, about the end of 
January preferably. A fine plant will grow to a height of 
20 feet to 80 feet, but the tpeoles can be kept down to one- 
third thoee sizes by pruning, and is thus quite ss well 
adapted for small as it is for lsrge houses. 

2215—Malting hot-bad over hot-water pipes 

(J. Elgooa). —Throw ths manure Into a heap, and leave it 
till it gets warm, then turn it over, throwing the outsides 
of the heap into the middle, and shake the flaky pieces 
out, so as to blend all together. Tree-leaves, if any can be 
obtained, may be mixed with the manure ; but with hot- 
water pipes beneath the bed, no great depth of fermenting 
materials will be required, and therefore the fermenting pro¬ 
cess may be much shortened. We always use stable-manure 
over the hot-water pipes in our Cucumber-houses, usually 


^.slitter-manure, os we bars a contract with stables 
where this litter is used, and when carted in it is simply 
shaken together and turned over once, and then wheeled 
in ; but the precaution is always token, if there ore plants 
in the house, to place an inch or so of soil over the surface 
of the manure to absorb any ammoniacal gases which are 
thrown off by fermentation. The bed temperature or 
bottom-heat may be about 80 dees, to 86 degs. ; a few 
degrees higher will do no harm, but it should not rise 
above 90 degs. nor fall below 76 degs. Atmospheric heat 
from 66 degs. to 68 degs. at nlght. Day temperature may 
rise to 90 degs. without doing any harm, if produced by 
sun-heat. 

2-216 -Faulty stoves (E- o. Pet).— It appears, judg¬ 
ing from the account of mishaps which are constantly 
reaching us, that the ideal heating apparatus for a very 
small greenhouse has >et to be invented. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty comes in when we look round for the 
man capable of managing it. We have no doubt many, 
perhaps most of the heating apparatuses advertised, have 
merits, but they want intelligent management, and wtore 
this is left to servant* this is not, as a rule, given. TCie 
Ivoughborough or Paragon boilers are doubtless good, but 
they want management, and it is impossible to teach any¬ 
one this on paper ; in fact, each has to work this out alone, 
and in Ibis respect many fail, especially on a frosty night. 
The plants suffer and the apparatus gets the blame, when 
the stoker” is at fault. We confess, if ws had a litUe 
house of the size named, we should run a flue round the 
end and one side of house, and burn up the cinders and 
other waste matter from the house. When a Are is lighted 
in the furnace in connection with the flue on a frosty 
night, in a few minutes the fire begins to act, and when 
banked up with a few bits of coal and some cinders the 
place is safe for the night. 

3217 Steam and greenhouee plants. — I* 

steam injurious to greenhouse plants or not?—D ami* 
Piiisx. 

&’team may or may not be injurious to greenhouse , 
it depends upon what they are and other circumstances. 
During the growing seasem a little vapour in the shape of 
steam may he beneficial ; but the less steam there is in the 
greenhouse at this season the better. 

^Treatment of Welgelas (Lien ilka). - l 
beg to say 1 have some Weigelos, which are doing well, 
but do not flower verv freely, possibly for want of pruning, 
as I never cut them bark. Could you kindly give a few 
hints os to pruning in Gardening ?—J. Watson. 

* All the pruning Weigelos require is to keep them 
symmetrical. These shrubs usually flower freely when 
healthy. Perhaps their not flowering in your case arises 
from unripe teood from being grown vn the shade of other 
trees or shrubs. 

2219— Question Of lifting Tullps.-I grow several 
thousand Tulips for the purpose of selling the cut flowers. 
It Is becoming somewhat inconvenient to lift and replant 
yearly, as on my free soil they are increasing rapidly in 
number. Could 1 treat them os I do my Narcissi-viz., 
lift them once In three years V Every flower is cut and 
due care is taken of the foliage. Again, they are planted 
6 inchee or 7 inches deep. If I leave them in the ground 
would they deteriorate if 1 planted Asters over them in 
the summer months ?—Tilip. 

V Vou may leave your Tulips in the ground till they 
rewire replanting. When much crowded the flowers will 
get smaller, and they should be lifted and replanted. If 
the Asters are well nourished and have Jiguut manure 
sometimes the Tulips when at rest will not take much 
harm, if the foliage is permitted to ripen gradually. 

2220 — "Woodllos, slugs, oto.. In a garden.-The 
soil in my garden consists, for the most part, of rather 
stiff, bluish-white clay, but by constant working and 
addition of ashes, sand, etc., u gradually getting into 
better condition. However, all the plants have at their 
roots a quantity of woodlice and slugs or ants. I have 
used a quantity of lime, but am afraid of using too much 
in the flower garden for fear of hurting the plants. Will 
you kindly tell me the best way of getting rid of these 
peats?—S emper. 

V Give the beds and borders a good dressing of sort. 
This is quite as effective as an insecticide or lime and will 
not injure the plants. 

2221 — Oamsllla-buds dropping off.-We have 
some Camellias in the conservatory, which had five buds 
on. These buds grew for a time, end then seemed on a 
standstill, and finally dropped off. What is the cause of 
this?— Qcken Mai. 

* * Probably the Camellias have been dry at the nets 
some time during the lirvnivgaf the wood, or the roots 
may be in a sluggish condition from some cause. 

2222 — Treatment of Ivy - leaved " Gera¬ 
nium.”— In my small greenhouse I have a large Ivy¬ 
leaved “ Geranium,” climbing up the wall. This season it 
has only two blooms on, but a great quantity of foliage. 
Will you kindly tell me what 1 had better do to the plant ? 
Should it be cut quite down ? The leaves ore now turning 
very yellow, with freoh shoots appearing.— Nadqt. 

* * Prune the Ivy “ Geraniums ” in rather hard, and 
train up young shoott. If in a fairly light position these 
will flower f reely next spring and summer. 

2223— Ventilation of greenhouse. — Kindly 
inform me if roof-ventilator should be kept open through 
the night, whether frosty or not ? The inside temperature 
(hot water) is 46 degs. to 60 degs. Even with a chink of 
sir on there is much condensation on glass. If roof and 
side-lights to be kept closed, when and under what con¬ 
ditions should this be done ?—J. Bail. 

* * It is a great waste qf fuel to keep ventilators open 
in frosty weather. Then will always be mon or few 
condensed moisture on the glass during winter, at night 
especially. But this may be reduced by a cartful use of 
the water-pot. 

2224— Sweet Sultan.-Will you be so good as to 
give me a tew note* on the culture ot Sweet Sultan? 
With me last year most of the plant* damped off.—J. D. 

V You probably sowed the Sweet Mans too thick, and 
delayed or neglected to thin. Sow seed in drills in Batch, 
and thin to G inches apart. 
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9225— Wallflower oattlng^ -I h*ve a quantity of 
nice Wallflower cuttinf* taken in May. They nave to be 
removed from where they are planted out, so may I plant 
them in the bed now where they are intended to be put in 
the spring ?—Juua. 

*•* Plant the Wallflowers now when they are intended 
to bloom. 

2226— Pandanaa— I have a very handsome Pandanus, 
green and white. Will it live in a room ? Kindly advise 
as to watering, etc. ? It has roots above the soil, but I am 
told it will not require potting for two years.—A. F. B. 

Th» Pandanui is a store plant. Keep it in warm 
room, and do not give much water through the winter, 
only juft enough to keep the growth fresh. You may 
o/rhaps keep it through the winter, but it is doubtful. 

‘.’227- Treatment Of lawns.— Vour correspondent, 
“ in issue of Wth inst., gives two of the ingredients for 
top-dressing—kainit or wood-ashes and bones reduced by 
acid. Will you kindly say where these can be obtained? 
—W. 

*,* Bone superphofphatee may be obtained from any 
manure dealer. Moet of the tundriesmen keep it, or 
could supply at a day or two’t notice where they do not 
stock it. Wood-ashes we are not so sure about. We have 
generally made ours at home. 

2228— Bulb questions.— Kindly advise on the follow¬ 
ing questions : 1, Should bulbs be plunged in ashes this 
time of the year in the open or in frames ? 2, If so. how 
long should they remain in the ashes before removing to 
greenhouse, just excluding frost? 8, Could Hyacinths be 
removed from boxes to pots when in bloom without check¬ 
ing them?— Wilfred. 

*** Bulbs will take no harm if plunged outside whilst 
making roots. There must be enough material used to 
keep the frost out. It usually takes about six weeks to 
get the pots fairly filled with roots, then move to green¬ 
house. Hyacinths are som •times moved from boxes to pots, 
but they must feel a check; but the coster or hawker does 
not care about that if he gets them off his hands. 

2229 -Plants for centre of bed.— Will you kindly 
inform me through Gardening which is the handsomest 
tree to grow in centre of a bed on a small lawn? At 
present I have an Araucaria, which is very unsatisfactory 
through the bottom branches turning brown.— Gilbert 
Marshall. 

*»* Get a good standard GUnre de Dijon Rose ; it will 
give you as much pleasure as anything else. The Arau¬ 
caria U an abomination. One could not get anything 
worse in a garden. 

2210 -Pruning Plumbago.— Should a Plumbago 
in a conservatory be cut down daring the winter?— 
queen Mab. 

Prune the Plumbago rather hard back now. 

2231— Name and treatment of Fern.— Kindly 
advise as to enclosed Fern and give name? I never can 
succeed with these. What is the reason they shrivel like 
enclosed leaf ? Successful with moet Ferns.—A. F. B. 

*,* Fern appears to be a very poor specimen of Lito- 
brochia leptophylla. It requires an intermediate house, 
or will succeed in stove. Comes from the W. Indies. 


ellow flower is Diplacus glutinosus, half-shrubby green- 
ouse plant. Prune into shape after flowering, and repot 
if necessary as soon as the plant begins new growth. The 
other plant is Polygala Decaiseneana, an Australian shrub 
of free growth. Prune after flowering, and repot about 

April or May. Place outside to ripen growth in July.- 

Canary.— The plant enclosed is the Oardamomum (Elet- 
taria Cardamomum). It has white and purple flowers, 
but does not flower regularly. The plant comes from the 
East Indies, and is related to the Ginger of commerce. 
When grown in a lower temperature than you name the 
leaves, when passed through the hands, give off a distinct 

L?mon odour.- C. Wills.— Bparmannia africana.- 

Irish Medieun.— Spindle-tree (Euonymus europ®us).-- 

G. A. S. and Derwent.—Vie are sorry you sent the Chrys¬ 
anthemums. We cannot recognise them, as they are 
florists' flowers, most difficult to identify unless one has 
the true varieties to compare them with. Send them to 
some well-known grower of them and ask his assistance. 

- Jack.— 1, Doronicum pl&ntagineum ; 2, Aubrietia 

purpurea: S, Desfontalnea spinosa; 4, Salvia splendent 

- Frank Robinson. —Chrysanthemum Scour Dorothea 

Souille.- G. S. Macdonald.—1, Dasylirion acrotrichum ; 

2, Juniperuschlnensls; 3, Aralia Sieboldi; 4, Pittoeporum 
revolutum. 

N aming trait.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming front must bear in mind that several specimens of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We can only undertake to 
name six varieties at a time, and these only when the above 
directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be refused. 
Any communication respecting plants or fruits should 
always accompany the parcel, which should be addressed to 
the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 87, Southampton- 
street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of ftruits.— J. Eckford.—l, Cornish Aro¬ 
matic ; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 3, Not recognised; 4, 
Ribston Pippin; 5, Adam’s Pearmain; 6, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander; 7, Please send better specimen; 8, Cellini.- 

H. F. M. —Your fruit garden wants thorough overhauling. 
The specimens were so poor that we could scarcely name 
any of them. No 3 is Northern Greening; that is the only 

one we could distinguish.- J. F. Z.—O Id Five-crowned 

Pippin.- Fred Mack sell — 1, Ashmead’s Kernel; 2, 

Sturmer Pippin ; 3, Lemon Pippin ; 5, Small Alfriston; 6, 
Feara’s Pippin ; 7, King of the Pippins. 


TO OORRB8PONDHNTB. 

J. B. —Chrysanthemum shows are all over about London 
for this year, except one now being held at the Royal 
Aquarium under the auspices of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society—vis., December 1,2,3—that is to say, if this 

issue of Gardening reaches you before Saturday.- S. 

—“ Horticulture ” is a general term indeed; but you must 
have some definite policy, and not be too general. It 
depends upon the kind of audience you are likely to have. 
Perhaps the neighbourhood is poor in flower gardening, 
fruit, vegetables, or something else; if so, point out how 
things may be improved, alluding, for instance, to such an 
important matter as the reduction of the long lists of fruits 
in cultivation, and growing only those kinds known to be 
of value. But we cannot help you much, we are afraid, 
except to impress upon you the importance of not making 
a “ nowery ” speech, which can have no practical gooa. 
Try and teach the people something they do not know. 


2232— Iilllum aoratum —Will you kindly advise 
how to treat this LUy, whioh has just finished blooming 
in greenhouse? Some that bloomed in August in the 
borders I have recently taken up and repotted in suit¬ 
able compost and placed in dry cupboard .under Stairs, 
there to remain until new growth commenoes. Am I 
doing right ? Is a cold frame the best place for Lilium 
Harnsi just potted?—J. B. 

V The LUies will be quite safe where you have placed 
them for a time. Do not let them get so dry as to shrivel 
the scales of the bulbs, and bring them to the light in good 
time. 

2233- Treatment of Myrtle.— My Myrtle does not 
bloom, and the leaves get spotty. Is there any special 
treatment for the plant ? It is in a large tub.— Sally. 

*** The Myrtle will very likely flower if you place U 
outside in summer. Myrtles flowtr best when a Rule bit 
root-bound. The leaves appear to have been struck by the 
sun's rays when spots of water have been on them. 


Advice to querists— As replies are answered at 
various lengths, according to their importance, we would 
remind readers that they are net always answered In the 
short reply column, but sometimes in the various depart¬ 
ments. All those who ask questions should look carefully 
through the whole paper for the answers. 


Replies next week will be given to “Esther 
Grehan.” “ Inquirer,” "Constant Reader,” " F. MackseU,” 
"A Subscriber,” 44 E. M. L ," 44 F. Chapman,” 44 H. G. 
Thomson,” 44 M. Manning,” 44 S. Brannocks,” "Carlotta 
Heath,” 44 D. C.,” 44 A. 0. E ,” 44 Gardening,” 41 F. W” 
44 Agapanthus, 44 E. J.,” 44 H. G. W.” (first Saturday in 
March new volume commences, other query answered 
next week), “Dunkolk,” 44 J. Gardner, "A. Ashby,” 
“ “ ~ “ J. R. M.,” 44 Chopping. 

T» J et( j 


West Surrey,” 44 George Tyro," 44 J. R. if.,” 44 Cb 
ton,” 44 F. J. 8.,” 44 F. G. L.,” 44 A. A. B , Oxford,” c 


BUS. 


2234— Yellow Marguerite cut ting s In win¬ 
ter.— i have a box of yellow Marguerite Daisy cuttings 
taken in the summer. They have all rooted and have grown 
well. Will you kindly tell me where I should keep them 
during the winter? Should they be planted out, or left 
in the box in a greenhouse temperature of 60 deg*. ?— 
Sailor. 

V A temperature of GO degs. at night is rather high 
for yellow Marguerites; 10 degs. lower would be better. 
Keep as cool as you can, and cut back soon after 
Christmas, and when new growth starts away, pot singly in 
small pots and shift into f inch pots later. If very much 
drawn, cut back now and repot early in the New Year 
and grow on near glass for early bloom. * 


2235— Action Of water on lead.—I have a hot- 
water apparatus heatad by oil. It is made of 24-inch 
gauge lead-coated steel. The water here is very soft and 
acts strongly on lead, and I am told by someone that the 
pipes will soon be eaten through by the action of the 
water on the lead. A metallic scum floats on surface of 
water in feeder, and the water is rusty in colour after 
being in apparatus. I shall be glad of any advice that 
may prevent this action of the water? Is there any 
chemical which might be dissolved in it?—M edico. 

V You miaht try chloride of lime in the water, 
which would absorb the matter rising from the lead. Per¬ 
haps some readers would help our correspondent too ? 


I OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

..Osrrwoadwita mum nrfsend mors than 6fnd 
(distinct kinds), and 4 plants (distinct ), at one time. 

Names or plants .—Rathloo.— Certainly an Orchi 
probably one of the many Maadevallias; but we cannot sa 
which one unless flowers .a*e sent- T. ff 1 . D.—Tt 
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Moving Bees ( w. H. Wighy J.—The 
removal of hives of Bees to fresh locations may 
be made now if the distance be but short, and 
if it be done in cool weather it will cause but 
little disturbance to the Bees, frosty days, of 
course, being avoided. Should, however, the 
distance be so great as to necessitate the packing 
of the hives for travelling, the removal had 
better be delayed till the early spring. If you 
are rearranging your apiary, the hives should 
be moved but a few feet at a time, and that on 
mild days, when the Bees are flying. If a hive 
be placed in a distant part of the apiary or 
garden at one move many Bees will fail to regain 
their hive when bright gleams of sunshine bring 
them forth. The best position for hives is that 
having a south-east aspect, with the ground 
gently sloping to the front, and having the pro¬ 
tection of a hedge or fence from the north and 
west winds. Each hive should have a separate 
stand, and be at least 3 feet apart, and placed 
in a right line, as all operations are more easily 
and safely performed from the back. It is of 
great advantage if the apiary be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of fruit gardens and orchards, as 
nothing can excel the blossoms of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, and Cherry-trees for the production of 
honey early in the Besson. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOMPETITIOH, 1896. 

We have to thank our many correspondents 
for kindly sending photographs, some of the 
highest interest and great beauty. In some 
cases the competition was so strong that 
we have lmd to double the prises rather than 
do any injustice; in others, to our surprise, 
there was little competition, especially in the 
classes for Irish and Scotch gardens, and al-o 
Roses. The want of competition in R >ses 
is probably owing to the fact that the 
Rose for many years has vanished from the 
flower garden, aud to the absurd idea that is 
taught by books, that the Rose is not a decor¬ 
ative plant, and must be grown somewhere 
else—hence most of our showy, ugly flower 
gardeus are hare of the grace of the Rose. 

Failures are less than in former years. 
Where they occur they are, as usual, the result 
of hard, bad flower-gardeniug, or want 
of flower-gardening at till, many beautiful 
houses being sent to u* with wild Grass grow¬ 
ing right up to the wall; worse than this 
are showy bad buildiugs; points ami angles 
and staring greenhouses against the house. 
Overcrowding, over-exposure, and over-reduc¬ 
tion are among other causes. Cheques to the 
amount of £159 9 a 61. have been posted to 
the following competitors. 

LIST OF AWARDS. 

Class 1.—Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens.—1st Prize : Mies E. WILLMOTT , 
Warley Place , Great Warley , Essex. 2nd Prize : 
Mr. W. SHA WCROSS, Spital-street, Guildford. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. Geo. Fowler-Jonee, Quarry Bank, Mellon, 
Yorks. Condover Hall, near Shrewsbury; A 
Labourer’s Cottage, near Oddingley Church, 
Worcestershire; Ludford Parsonage; The 
Grange, near Askrigg, Yorks. 

Mr. F. Spalding, 4, High-street, Chelmsford. 
Ingate8tone Rectory; Danbury Palace; 
Langleys, Great Waltham ; The Wick, Writtle. 

Mr. W. G. Holland, Gian Alyn, Gresford, 
North Wales. Trevallyn, Roeaet, North Wales; 
Liskeard Yale, New Brighton; Gian Alyn, 
Gresford, North Wales. 

Mr. S. Griffin, Wilton - road, Salisbury. 
Bishop of Salisbury’s Garden; Italian Gardens at 
Wilton House. 

Miss Acton, Winchester. House at Elder- 
field, Hants ; The Deeps, Wexford, Ireland. 

Mrs. Barton, The Grove, Wishaw, Warwick¬ 
shire. Cottage with Old Flower Garden; Cottage 
with Border of Pinks. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. 
Garden at St. Margaret’s, Titchfleld. 

Class 2.—Flowering Plants.—Equal 1st 
Prize: Miss WILLMOTT , Warley Place, Great 
Warley , Essex , and Mr. S. W. FITZHER - 
BERT, Lanscombe House , Torquay. Equal 
2nd Prize : Mr. C. METCALFE , Mill House , 
Halifax,and Mrs. SELFE-LEONARD , Hither - 
bury , Guildford. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. King, 4, Avenue-road, Goldha wk - road, 
Shepherd’s-bnsh, W. Two Views of Water 
Lilies, Royal Gardens, Kew; The Dell, Hyde 
Park ; Flower-vase and bed. 

Mr. W. J. Vasey, Broad-street, Abingdon. 
Dahlia Julia Wyatt, Plumbago capensis. Pen tail 
o&rnea, Myrtle. 

Mr. C. Mayor, Paignton, Devon. Double 
Primroses, Narcissus Queen of Spain, Onocle* 
sensibilis, Adiantum pedatum. 

Mr. F. E Pope, Coombe Down, Bath. 
Strawberries Growing in an Old Barrel, Hunne- 
mannid, Gaillardia, Euoomis punctata. 

Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. Sold- 
num orispum, Tamarix parviflora, Deatontainea 
■pinoaa. 
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Mr. J. C. Tallack, Livermere-park-gardens, 
Bury 8t. Edmunds. Rudbeckia pinnata, Cyola- 
men neapolitanum, Aster Amellus. 

Mr. J. C. Varty-.Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 
Passi flora quadrangu laris, Akebia quinata, 
Geranium pratense, Pseoniee. 

Mr. S. Griffin, Wil ton-road, Salisbury. 
Colletia biotonensis, White Stocks, Campanula, 
and Pelargoniums. 

Mr. H. G. Close, Kirtlington Park, Oxford. 
Wistaria on Wall, Clematis on Bsloony, Creeper 
in Vase. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. 
Large-flowered Clematis, Datura Tatula. 

Mr. E. G. Lowe, The Avenue, Trowbridge. 
Lilium auretum. 

Mrs. Barton, The Grove, Wishaw, Warwick¬ 
shire. Go<letias. 

Miss S Bird, Bardswell Cottage, Esher, 
Surrey. Michaelmas Daisy Purity. 

Class 3.—Borders, Groups or Hardy 
Plants, Ferneries, and Rock and Water 
Gardens.—1st Prize : Miss E. WILLMOTT, 
Warley Place , Great Warley , Essex. 2nd Prize : 
.W<. F. II. LLOYD, Stone H'Jl, Uchfi'hl. 
EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. W. M. Molyneux, St. Catherine’s House. 
Guildford. Border of Sub tropical Plants, Bed 
of Castor-oil-plants ; Ferns, &o., in a Greenhouse. 

Mr. S. Griffin, Wilton-road, Salisbury. 
Borders at Bremerton Rectory, Herbaceous 
Border at Longford Castle. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. 
Clematis and Rose on Pillar, Hardy Flotoer 
Border. 

Mr. W. G. Holland, Gian Alyn, Greaford, 
North Wales. Border of Michaelmas Daisies. 

Mrs. Barton, The Grove, Wishaw, Warwick¬ 
shire. Border of Standard Roses. 

Mr. A. Emblin, 18, Park-street, Worksop, 
Notts. Border of Stocks, Ac. 


Class 4.—Lawns, Old Orchards, Wild Gar¬ 
dens, Grass Walks, and Picturesque Drives. 
—1st Prize: Miss E. WI LLMOTT, Warley 
Place, Great Warley, Essex. 2nd Prize : Mr. 
S. W. FITZITERBERT, Tsanscomhe. House., 
Torquay. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. H. N. King, 4, Avenue-road, Goldbawk* 
road, London, W. The Avenue, Welwyn ; View 
in Sherwood Forest; Silver Firs, Roseneath ; 
On the Cam ; View Burnham Beeches ; A Wood¬ 
land Path. 

Mr. Fred Spalding, 4, High-street, Chelms¬ 
ford. Views in the Gardens at New Hall; Lyons 
Hall; Danbury Palace; Cottager’s Flack- 
garden. 

Mr. S. Griffin, Wilton - road, Salisbury. 
Medlar-tree; Wild Garden, Bremerton Rectory ; 
Yew-hedtfe ; View in Wilton Park. 

Miss Dun&ter, Court Lodge, Knock holt, 
Sevenoaks. View in Rectory Garden, Wood- 
baatwick ; A fine Oak in Knole Park ; Rhodo¬ 
dendrons at Heron Court, Bournemouth. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. 
Grass-walk at Fairfields ; An Old Archway. 

Mr. W. Shawcross, Spital-street, Guildford. 
A Study of Trees ; Old Oaks near Guildford. 

Miss Boucher, Kempsey House, Kempsey, 
Worcester. Roses in Garden at Kempsey House; 
View in a Wild Garden. 


Clans 5.—Rose Gardens.—1st Prize : Miss 
E. WILLMOTT, Warley Place, Great Warley, 
Essex. 2nd Prize : Not awarded. 


Class 6.—Best Garden Fruits.— 1st Prize : 
Mr. J. C. TALLACK, Livtrmere-park-gardens, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 2nd Prize : Miss RYVES, 
The Mount , Budltigh, Salterton, Devon. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. B. 8tevenson, 17, Granville-avenue, Long 
Eaton, near Nottingham. Gooseberry “Bobby. 

Miss S. Bird, Bardswell Cottage, Esher, 
Surrey. Branch of Marie Louise Pear. 


Class 7.—Best Vegetables.—1st Prize: 
Mr. F. PAM MEN, 38, Northgate-street, Canter - 
bury. 2nd Prize : Mr. J. C. TALLACK, 
Livermere-park-gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. E. W. Billington, Hill View, Park-hil 
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Ampthill, Beds. Beet, Egyptian Turnip-rooted, 
Ornamental Gourds, Celery Major Clarke’s Red. 

Mr. B. Stevenson, 17, Granville-avenue, Long 
Eaton, near Nottingham. Vegetable Marrow, 
Potato Lord Tennyson. 

Class 8.— Irish Gardens.—1st Prize : Mr. 
JOHN McLEISH, Straffan, Co. Kildare, 
Ireland. 2nd Prize : Not awarded. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss A. J. Young, 4, Kingston College, 
Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, Ireland. View of Gar¬ 
den at Broomhill, Mitchelstown Cottage, View 
in Garden at Charlville. 

Miss Sybil Knox-Gore, Belleek Manor, Ballina, 
Co. Mayo, Ireland. Lilium candidum and 
Roses, Two Views of Herbaoeous Border. 

Cuss 9.— Scotch Houses and Gardens.— 
1st Prize : Not awarded. 2nd Prize : Mr. G. 
FOWLER - JONES, Quarry Bank, Motion, 
Yorks . 

EXTRA PRIZE. 

Mrs. Gordon-Duff, Drummuir Castle, Keith, 
N.B. Herbaoeous Border, Herbaceous Borders 
at Buchromb House. 

Class lu. — Cut Flowers, Vases, etc.— 
1st Prize: Mr. S. W. FITZHERBERT, 
Lanscomfn: House, Torquay. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss Hatley, Derwards Hall, Booking, Brain¬ 
tree. Table Decorations of Narcissus and Roses, 
Clematis and Narcissi, Vases of Iris, and Fritil- 
laria. 

Mr. G. Ingram, Ascot. Vases of Christmas 
Roses and Ferns, Christmas Roses and Nut 
Catkins, Wild Clematis and Japan Maple, 
Sedum spectabile. 

Mr. T. G. Hibbert, 23, Rampton-road, Shef¬ 
field. Daffodils in Water-bottle, Narcissus and 
Ferns, Lilies of the Valley. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. 
Vases of Tea Rotes, Hibiscus, Solanum jasmin- 
oides in a tumbler. 

Mr. C. Metoalfe, Mill House, Halifax. Double 
White Poppies in a Glass, Lilium candidum in a 
Jar. 

Special Extra Prize op Five Guineas for 
fine Trees to Mr. GEO. FOWLER JONES, 
Quarry Bank, Mai ton, Yorks. 

Special Extra Prize of Three Guineas for 
fine Specimen Ferns to Mr. C. METCALFE, 
Mill House, Halifax. 


AQUARIA. 

Gold-fish In open tank (Gold-fish).—\l 
your tank is not very large you oould keep 
away much frost by covering it with garden 
matting, sacking, or anything of the kind. A 
slight covering of ice would not injure the fish, 
and if there are plenty of plants, shingle, or 
rock-work uuder which they can take shelter, 
a more severe frost will not be harmful to them. 
You could always take the precaution of remov¬ 
ing any ice that might form upon the water. 


KBps. 

Mule birds (W. B .).—We believe the 
statement “ that female mules are fertile when 
mated with either parent species ” to be in¬ 
correct. The universal experience of bird- 
fanciers being that mules of both sexes are 
sterile. A mule hen will go to nest, but her 
eggs always prove unfertile. 

Death of Canary (C. a. T. /—The cause 
of the death of your Canary is surfeit, a com¬ 
plaint cage-birds in general are very liable to, 
and in most cases is brought about by mistaken 
kindness on the part of their owners in supply¬ 
ing them with rich, pampering food. Young 
Canaries are peculiarly liable to this disorder 
when beginning to feed themselves, from par¬ 
taking too freely of egg food. Sugar, sweet- 
cake, and Hemp-seed, in which pet Canaries are 
so often indulged, all tend to bring on surfeit, 
inflammation, and even rupture of the bowels, 
as in the case of the bird sent for examination. 
All remedies appear to be ineffectual against 
this malady. Relief, however, is sometimes 


obtained by putting the bird upon spare and 
simple diet, and adding a teaspoonful of liauid 
magnesia to an ounce of drinking water. Y<u 
have, indeed, been unfortunate in losing thne 
birds in one week. You will be more success¬ 
ful in the future by paying attention to the 
following : Canary-seed should form the staple 
food of these birds, but as its properties are to 
fatten as well as warm, a good proportion of 
Rape-seed must be added, as it is of a cooling 
quality ; a little Millet may be given occasion¬ 
ally ; Hemp-seed should be given but sparingly, 
being of a too fattening quality to allow of free 
use. No sweets of any Kind must be given, but a 
small quantity of fresh green food daily. Grit, 
sand, and pure water unlimited. 

Death of grey Parrotf Constant Reader). 
—Although salt food is not good for Parrots, the 
small quantity contained in the gravy-toast you 
gave was not sufficient to cause its death. 
Indian Corn is of a too fattening nature, from 
the large quantity of oil it contains, to be given 
as a staple food to Parrots. You should have 
varied the diet with Hemp and Canary-seed, 
and a little ripe fruit and a few Nuts occasion¬ 
ally. Animal food in any form is bad, as is 
butter, or grease of any kind, and bread-and- 
niilk so commonly given to Parrots in unlimited 
quantities is altogether unsuitable. The bird 
sent for examination is excessively fat, although 
the internal organs are otherwise, apparently, 
in a healthy condition. The Indian Corn or 
Maize given to Parrots should be either boiled 
or scalded, and given fresh every day, as it soon 
turns sour in this state, and should be of the 
small, reddish-brown kind, the large yellow 
kind not being so suitable. Parrots, being 
naturally veiy fond of nibbling the bark ana 
decayed wood of timber trees, should always be 
supplied with a piece of soft wood upon which 
to exercise their beaks. We should conclude 
that your bird died from obesity, brought about 
by being fed upon food too rich in nitrogenous 
compounds. 

Plumage Of Canary (Inquirer).— To 
darken the plumage of Norwich Canary the 
following treatment should be commenced 
shortly before the season of moulting, and carried 
on until the bird has finished its moult. A 
Cayenne diet is prepared by boiling an egg hard 
and pounding it through a sieve of £ inch mesh, • 
adding one small biscuit similarly prepared, and 4 
a large teaspoonful of deep-coloured Cayenne 
pepper, rubbing all well together, and adding a 
inch of moist sugar. The bird is got on to tnis 
iet by restricting the Bupply of its usual food, 
as the more the prepared Cayenne diet is par¬ 
taken of the more intense the plumage will 
become. The oage is well shaded from the light 
by having a thick cloth thrown over it, and 
particular attention paid to the cleanliness of 
the oage, as under this treatment the claws and 
feet of the bird are liable to become clogged. 

Treatment of Bullfinch (Inquirer).— 
The best food for caged Bullfinches is a mixture 
of Canary-seed, Summer Rape, aud Hemp, in 
the proportion of two of the first to one of the 
other two. As, however, Hemp-seed is some¬ 
what heating and of a fattening nature, and has 
a tendency to darken the plumage, a very small 
quantity should be given—not more than half-a- 
dozen seeds a day if it be wished to keep the 
plumage bright. The berries of the Sloe and 
Whitethorn, being freely partaken of by the 
Bullfinch in its wild state, would prove of great 
benefit in brightening the plumage of your birds. 
Give also pieces of raw Apple and Apple-pips, 
and some Linseed. A few drops of coa-liver-oil 
added to a small piece of soaked bread, squeezed 
dry, and given in small pieces about the size of 
a Nut, will also tend to keep your birds bright 
and close in plumage. 

Norwich Canary moulting (F. L. A.). 

—Y r our bird is evidently suffering irom what is 
known as “French moult,” which usually 
proceeds from general debility, but arise 

from a bird being kepi in an artificial over¬ 
heated temperature. Canaries kept in a cool 
place and suddenly removed to a wai mer one are 
also liable to throw off some of their feathers. 
You will do well to supply your bird with 
abundance of food, and that of a more nourish¬ 
ing quality than usual. A little Maw-seed, 
Flax, and Hemp-seed added to the Rape and 
Canary diet will be found very benefioial. 
Continue the green food in small daily portions, 
and add a few broken Groats to the diet now 
Original from 
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G. HAYWARDS 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N°l S N°2 
N9I Span-roof and N?2 Lean-to Greenhouses are! 
i PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MAOE OFTHE BEST RED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS. 


Door, Stages for Plants,Painted one Coat, I6ozGlassJ 
ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK. DELIVERED AND PACKED FREE 
|0N RAILS AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

[ Write for New List, post free 

N° I SPAN-ROOt N9 2 LEAN-TO 

7 F J LONG 5 F JWlOE£i . 16 JFJ LONG 5 F J WIOE^ . 8 
9fJ „ 6<L T „ 4.0 8 F J „ 5 F _ T „ ^2.16 

lOEJ „ 7ET ,, 5.0 IO F J „ 7 F J „ 4.10' 

\2 f J> „ 8 F J „ 6.0 l2 F _ T „ 8 F _ T „ 5.10 
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and then. Pay attention to the supply of grit- 
sand, and carefully protect from draughts and 
sudden changes of temperature. It will be wise 
not to allow your Canary to bathe so often as 
when in good plumage, and to see that he is 
quickly dried when he does indulge in the 
luxury of a bath. No, you cannot give anything 
better than Parrish’s Chemical Food to aid in 
the renewing of the feathers, putting eight or ten 
drops in each ounce of the drinking water. The 
phosphates contained in this preparation not 
only supply the material necessary to the 
elaboration of new feathers, but impart tone and 
strength to the system. A little fresh bread 
and-milk may be given now and then. 


THE 12 HOURS’ STOVE SYHDICATE, 

(Limited), SOUTHAMPTON. 

let Greenhouse BOILERS, 

f J To Heat from 20 to 350 feet 
I 1 of 4-lneh Pipe. 

Guaranteed to Burn 
from 12 to 24 hours 

r m i _ j w v hrSf without attention. 

: iLffY' Unsatisfactory Boilers 

: >f All sorts can be re- 

? j/ placed in a few hours 

J il iuf without disturbing 

'M i: pipes, which may be of any size 

r Extracts tbom Letters 
; ' Received 

1 " Has exceeded my most san¬ 

guine expectations.” 

" My maids manage the boiler between them." 
"And one-tenth of the attention of the old one." 

N.B.—Those Boilers are now supplied with 
cast-iron feeders. 

Particulars and Prices Post Free. Apply to the 

12 HOURS* STOVE SYHDICATE (Ltd), SOUTHAMPTON 


Feather-eating: in Fowls.— A this year’s 
L ‘ghorn pullet of mine has commenced to pluck 
oat and eat the breast feathers of a black 
Minorca cock. I have shut her up by herself. 
(1) Am I right in doing this, and is there any 
thing further to be done? (2) Is the disease 
incurable? (3) Had I not better get rid of the 
ock, which I do not require for breeding pur 
poses?—F. H. M. 

*»* (1) Certainly. (2) You can also pare the 
bea't of the bird until a red spot appears. This 
will prevent her from picking out the feathers. 
(3) By all means if you do not want it. If you 
keep it, anoint the bare spots with vaseline. 

Ducks (K. K. B .).—Rouen Ducks are very 
hardy, easily reared, and care le s for water 
tian the other varieties. They are very hand- 
s )me in plumage, of large size, and their flesh 
i i excellent. They do not lay so early as the 
Aylesburvs, but would probably suit your 
p irpose better than any other kind. Cayuga 
Ducks are very hardy, and homely in their 
h tbits. and do well in a confined space, are 
beautiful in appearance, being of a rich, 
gre3nish black, with plenty of lustre over the 
entire plumage. The legs are bright orange 
colour, and the bills of a yellowish-olive. Full 
grown, they weigh from 6 lb. to 8 lb. Although 
iJucklings thrive best and are sooner fit for 
market when kept on a Grass-run and without 
water to swim in, breeding Ducks ought to 
have a pond provided for them, be it ever so 
limited in size. 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerleas, breech-loading Shot Guns, con 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O P shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 16s. each. Double-barrel Breech 
oaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. fid. Send 3 stamps for Price List. 
MIDLAND GUN CO,. Bath-street. Birmingham 


Useful Books for Gardeners. 

The POTATO: In Field & Garden 

By W. J. MALDEN. 

PRICE 3s. 6d. POST FREE, Ss. 9d. 


Good Quality, 15-oz., in 50-ft. Boxes. 

Sites 10x8 12x8 12x9 13x914x912x10 14x 10 at 4/-per box. 

Atlas, 15-oz., in 100-ft. and 200-ft. Boxes. 

112x10 12x12 12x14 12x16 12x18 12 x 20) 100ft. 200ft 
Sizes-! 12 x 24 14x16 14x18 14 x 20 14 x 24 16x18 Fat 7/6 14/- 

U6 X 20 16 x 24 18 x 20 18 x 24 .. J per box 

21-oz., In 100-ft. and 200-ft. Boxes. 

itum / 12x8 .. at 8/-per 100-ft. box. 

4ths, 21-oz. | 12xl0 14xl0 12 X 12 „ 9/- „ 100-ft. „ 

9x 7 10x 8 12 x 8 12 x 10 14 x 10 in 200-ft. boxes { 1%^ Jj° X ’ 

fl2xl4 12x16 12x18 12x20 12x24Y lc0 ., o^’ f , 

4ths, J 14X16 14X18 14 x 20 14 x 24 16x18 [ 

21-oz. 1 lbx M 16 x 22 16 x 24 17x13 20x13 f ,l, r hnx 

U8 x 20 18 x 22 18 x 24 20x15 . ) 1,tr D0X * 

3rds, 21-oz., 100-ft. Boxes. 

12x10 12X12 14x12 16x12 18x12 20x12 16xl4\ at 11/6 
18x14 20x14 18x16 20x16 20x18 24x18 .. / per box. 

3rds, 21-oz., 200-ft. Boxes. 

20x14 18x16 20x16 24x16 20x18 22x18 24x18 at 22/- per box. 
NOTE —No Box can he divided, and one size only is contained 
in each Box. 

HORTICULTURAL TIMBER of ALL KINDS. 

1J X3 Sash Bar, at 5s. 9d. per 100 ft. 

Catalogues of Paint, Ac., post free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 

72. BiHHoreoATE Street Within. London. K.O. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES : How to Make. 

Buy, Value, aud Use. 

By A LFRED SIBSON, F C.S. Price Is , Post Free, Is. 2d. 
"Mark Lane Express" Office, 150, Strand, London. 


WASTED ORCHARDS OF OXFORD 

V * SHIKE.—Sce the Special Commissioner’s Report in th<- 
“GARDENERS MAGAZINE," November 21st. Price 2d , 
post free 2\d, Sold by all Newsagents. 

Offices : 4, Ave Maria-lane, London, E.C. 

TT EEF from DAMP !—1 have some Extra 
Strong White Waterproof Rubber Sheets, 12ft. by 
12 ft., 25s.: i2 ft. by 8 ft., 20s. ; 9 ft. bv 9 ft., 12s.; 7 ft. by 4 ft, 
5s.; 6 ft. by 6 ft., 5s.; 6 ft. by 3 ft., 2a. 6d.; carriage paid to 
any address; cost four times the money.—From H. J 
GASSON, Government. Contractor, Rye 

TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

■L large pieces of Taipaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per owt.—From H. J 
GASSO N, Government Contractor. Rye. _ 

QOOD Heavy Large Dark Grey Waterproof 

'J CLOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very warm, 
as used by the Army on night duty, out passed out of service 
for other patterns, not soiled in any way. Post free for 3s. Cd. 
from H. J. GASSON. Rye. 

HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

VJ finest, 112 lb., 17s.; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5s. 6a.; 14 lb., 3u 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
la. per lb. Vnpour coues, 6d., 1 b., and Is. 6d. e^ch. Raffij, 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, Is. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand. Peat, Ac. Price Liston application — 
WATSON A SCULL. 90. LowerThames-street. London. R fl 

THE READING GREENHOUSES and 

-L Forcing-homes. Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Timbers red deal: glass, 21oz.; cast iron 
sjKindrils and gutters. Forcing-houses, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
£10 10a. ; 40 ft by 12 ft . £19 10a. Greenhouses, 15 ft. by 10 ft . 
£14 10s ; 20 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10 b„ carnage paid. Prepared 
1 imoers, ironwork, and heating apparatus at low prices. New 
C.it- logue free.—G. PARSONS, >17, Oxford-road, Reading 

PETROLEUM.—Specially refined for private 

■L residences. A brilliant Uluminant, inodorous, and quite 
safe. In casks of from 40 to 45 gallons, price lOJd. pergallon, 
carriage paid. Maker to the Queen and Prince of Walt*.- 
ANDREW POTTER. Oil Importer, Wolverhampton 

WATER TANKS (Galvanised), 29 inches high, 

Yf 17 inches wide. Hold 25 gallons. Strong handles 
each side. 7 inch opening at top, with a close water-tight lid. 
Cost 18s. Will scud one, carriage paid, for 7s. 6d., from 
— HY. . 1 GASSON. Government Contrac t or, Rye. _ 

P UG8 ! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8ft. long, 

■Lv 6ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. I will send one post free for 3s.—From H. J. GASSON. 
Government Contractor. Rye. ___ 

T 1GHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, lift, long, 

•LJ 3 ft. wide, ?b 6d ; or 6 ft long and 6 ft. wide. 5s. ; very 
strong, with brass eyelet holes: cost four times the money. 
Post free from-HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Con 


DUTO JBE BULBS. 

GREAT BALES EVERY DAY (Saturdays excepted) 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

LY-L SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
6 A 68, Cheapside, E.C., at 12 o'clock EACH DAY, Urge 
consignments of Hyacinths. Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and 
other bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit large and 
small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commission/ 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for 12 sales —Auction Rooms and 
Offices, 67 A 68, Cheapside, London, E.O. 


PRIZE COB FILBERT TREES 


M.t. COOPER, F.R.H.8.. is the largest grower Ln the 
Kingdom of the ubove for sale. 

Price Lists and Pamphlets on application to 

MR. COOPER, Calcot, Boscombe, Hants. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881, 


MAGNIFICENT New Yellow Self Carnation 

-1YJ. Queen of the Yellows —The finest and most perfect 
Yellow Carnot ion ever raised ; flowers 3 inches in diameter ; 
a rong plants, 5s. each. Malinaison Carnations in best varie¬ 
ties. Bedding and Tree Carnaiiona.—B. M. WILLIAMS A 
8 )N. Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, 
London. N._ 


DOSES.—ROSES in all the Leading Varieties, 

-D) extra strong bushes, healthy and true to name. Hybrid 
Perpetual*. 6s. per doz; Tea, etc., 9a. per doz. Price per 100 
on application Cosh with order. Catalogues free.—H. 
WORTOW, Rose Grower, I«nnth. Lincolnshire, _ 

T7U"ALLFLOWERS Blood-red and Primrose 

» » Dame, 100, Is. 6d. Collection S. Williams, Wallflowers. 
Lupins, Canterbury Bells, Lychnis A luilegias, Shirley Poppies. 
Cornflowers, Double Wallflowers, 141, is. tkl. Plant now: 
Shirley Poppy, 1U0. Is. fid.: Cornflower, 100, is. fid.; Spring Cab- 
age, laluO; Red, 1* 100. Wint/r Lettuce, Cos or Cabbage, 
2 w, Is. 6d., all free.—.1. PUCKER. FlvrUt. Hatey, Doncaster. 

DOSES. —Splendid dwarfs, 5s. per doz. ; 35s. 

-Lv per 100, for cash a ith order. Purchaser’s selection from 
b-t of 80 varieties Numerous testimonials. — Apply to 
F /tANK HARNETT, Rose Grower , bears ted, Maidstone. 

D OSES. —Splendid standards or half-standards, 

-Lv 12s. per auzen. Best sorts for cash. My selection. 
Apply to-FRANK HARNETT, Rose Grower, Bearsted, 
M aidstone._ 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pip as. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. catalogue tree, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, bipea tor Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, Ac. 


USE 

PURE IGHTHEMIG GUANO 

FOR GARDEN OR GREENHOUSE. 


HHLENDORFF’S GUANO GARDEN 

U MANURE and CHINCHAS PERUVIAN GUANO. 
• he best for all horticultural purposes Produce good result* 
without e>haunting the soil. Unrivalled for Tomatoes. 
Cucumbers, and other vegetables. A boon to gardeners and 
prize-takers. Supplied by aeedMna^and nurserymen. 


Sold Everywhere 


TKJATER TANKS for storing water.—Will 

v* hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at top; 
weight 476 lb.; size 4 ft. 3 in. square. Carriage paid for £15s. 
each from H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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Apples on Pamdiee- 


Apple-twigs. " slugs " on 
Artichokes, covering 
Globe 

Asparagus seed, saving 
Bambusa Veitchi 
Heaumontia grandiflora 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE VARIETIES. 

The flowers of the single Chrysanthemums are 
fortunately at last getting more popular than 
was at one time the case. The National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society has led the way in providing 
a series of classes iu the schedule of prizes for 
the last few years, and this action has been 
copied by many of the leading Chrysanthemum 
societies in different parts of the country. 
Visitors to any of the exhibitions which are 
here alluded to know well how beautiful is the 
single Chrysanthemum. 

As plants for supplying cut-flowers, there are 
few subjects to equal them. For vases, epergnes, 
hand baskets, and numberless other decorations, 
they are invaluable, imparting to a stand of the 
larger type of the flower the necessary light and 
artistic finish which should characterise all 
floral arrangements. There is also a wide raDge 
of colour in which the blossoms may be secured, 
from the purest white to the richest and brightest 
crimson. The ease with which many of the 
prettiest varieties can be grown makes them a 
formidable rival to the Anemone and Anemone 
Pompons for bouquets and other uses, in which 
the smaller flowers are so useful. In the recently 
published jubilee edition of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society’s catalogue the singles have 
been divided into two sections, the first com¬ 
prising the large-flowered, and the second 
small-flowered sorts. At future exhibitions, in 
which classes are provided for these two types 
of singles, exhibitors will have to confine them¬ 
selves to the selections given in the catalogue, 
and which are the result of the votes of growers 
who have made this type of the flower a 
speciality. Others will, of course, he added 
during successive seasons, thus affording a wider 
selection with a possibility of greater variety in 
form and in colour, with perhaps other equally 
good points in habit and free-flowering qualities. 
A good single variety should not contain more 
than a double row of guard florets, with an even 
and bright disc. I am aware that a large 
number of single varieties now in commerce 
have a good many rows of florets, which to a 
large degree detract from the beauty of the 
flower. If some sorts which now produce 
several rows of florets grown in the ordinary way 
for decoration weregrown strongly, many of them 
would he almost double flowers. The form is 
distinctly varied, some sorts having long and 
drooping florets, others stiff and flat ones, while 
some of the prettiest are those with florets 
curling and twisting in a most fantastic way. 
8ome of the smallest flowers rarely exceed 
2 inches in diameter, but the largest, of which 
Admiral Sir T. Symonds is a good representa¬ 
tive, are often 6 inches in diameter. 

To he seen to advantage in a cut state these 
beautiful flowers should be arranged lightly in a 
vase of medium size, and this, with a proper 
regard for a pleasing association of the colours, 
would give an ideal stand for the centre of a 
dinner-table. Smaller glasses or tubes 1 o stand 
out from this at a proper distance, and filled | 
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with the same kind of flowers, would make 
an excellent decoration for the dinner-table. 
The flowers should he cut with fairly long 
stems, the prettily-cut foliage of the Chrysan¬ 
themum being quite sufficient to give the whole 
an artistic finish. For conservatory decoration 
they are equally useful, a well-grown plant 
making a grand bush, with innumerable dIos- 
soms standing out from a mass of rich green 
foliage. Their 

Cultivation is not difficult. They may he 
propagated from this time and onwards, although 
the early spring is considered the best time to 
carry out this work. No better time than March 
could well be chosen, rooting the cuttings to the 
number of from four to six around the rage of a 
3-inch pot, using any light and gritty compost. 
A cool greenhouse would answer the purpose 
splendidly for propagating them in where under 
ordinary conditions, and after the lapse of about 
a month or slightly longer they should he rooted 
and ready for being transferred into pots singly. 
When once established and making nice growth, 
pinch out the tip of the shoots, and this will 
induce lateral growths to appear, the strongest 
of which should he retained to the number of 
three or four. Again, when these succeeding 
shoots have made 6 inches of growth the points 
should he pinched out, and the best of the remain¬ 
ing shoots grown on. This may be repeated 
until the beginning of July, when the shoots 
should he allowea to develop their buds. 
During this time repotting must be seen to, 
being guided in the selection of different sized 
pots by the vigour of the root action of the 
various sorts. Let the growths perfect their 
blossoms from terminal buds—t.e., the termina¬ 
tion of the plants’ growth—and then the grower 
will he rewarded with neat blooms of pleasing 
shades of colour. The selection which I will 
append should provide a display of blooms well 
into the winter, and long after many of the best 
Japanese varieties are almost forgotten for the 
season. 

Lari; e - flu \v k red v a r i etiks. 

Most of these flowers should easily exceed a 
diameter of 3 inches, the larger proportion of 
them being well above that measurement. May 
Jeal, pleasing shade of rosy-violet, lined white, 
good for exhibition or for cutting ; Mrs. A. E. 
Stubbs, purest white, of exquisite form, free- 
flowering, good bushy habit, useful for all pur¬ 
poses ; Snow Wreath is another pure white and 
an ideal exhibition sort; Kate Williams, lovely 
rich goldeu-yellow, of a pleasing form, with 
florets curling at the tips ; Gertie Sedgley, bright 
shade of amaranth, good exhibition variety, 
capital habit; Oceana, pretty silvery blush, 
largo flower, of much beauty ; Golden Star, a 
flower of perfect shape, colour clear ; Jane, pure 
white, florets long and twisted, dwarf, gooa for 
jutting, and should not be disbudded ; D. 
Windsor, large, chestnut-red, rather tall; Lady 
Churchill, rather large, terra-cotta, shaded yel¬ 
low, medium habit, midseason, good for cutting ; 
Yellow Jane, bright yellow, with long twisted 
florets ; Miss Mabel Wilde, pretty shade of deep 
rose, rather tall, midseason. 

Small-flowered varieties. 

Under ordinary cultivation the following 
varieties ghould come well within 3 inches dia¬ 


meter: Mary Anderson, blush-white, suffused 
rose, beautiful form, and distinct. Good dwarf 
habit, and free-flowering, invaluable for decora¬ 
tion ; Miss Annie Holden, a canary-yellow sport 
from Mary Anderson, and identical in every 
way with that variety excepting in colour ; Mrs. 
D. B. Crane, lovely cerise-pink, good form and 
habit, one of the best for exhibition ; Queen 
of the Yellows, bright yellow, good habit; Gub 
Harris, pretty shaae of rosy-lilac, good form and 
habit, useful for cutting ; Scarlet Gem, small, 
bright red-crimson, dwarf, midseason, another 
good sort for cutting in sprays ; Emily Wells, 
pretty clear pink, of neat form ; Pattie Penford, 
pure white with lovely green disc ; Ethel Smith, 
bright pink, shaded white round the centre ; 
Mr. Alfred Double, very free, and pretty bright 
terra cotta, useful when not disbudded and 
cut in sprays; Miss Rose, white, tinted and 
suffused rosy-pink, nice habit; Nelly, bright 
lilac-pink, with deep orange disc. 

D. B. Crane. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN BELGIUM. 

An interesting and beautifully-arranged exhibi¬ 
tion of Chrysanthemums, Palms, and foliage- 
plants was held at Ghent, in Belgium, on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th November. Plants in 
pots formed a great feature of the show, some 
very fine groups being staged, and several of 
them being of great dimensions. Gigantic 
Palms were arranged with great effect, and 
nearly all the groups were bordered with an 
edging of green turf, and thus formed a very 
attractive change to an English eye. There 
wos little or nolormality in the display, inas¬ 
much as the pot-plants of Chrysanthemums were 
set up in circular, semi-circular, and oval 
groups, leaving a wide, winding pathway 
oetweenthe exhibits. Although there were 
several exhibits of cut-flowers, those by MM. 
Fierens and de Meulenaere being particularly 
fine, the flowers staged by English exhibitors 
were undoubtedly the best. 

Messrs. Connell and Sons, of Swanley, were 
awarded a silver-gilt medal for their exhibit, 
containing fine examples of Australie, the new 
large Japanese incurved, Phtebus, C. H. Curtis, 
Reine d\Angleterre, Mine. Rozain, Miss Ethel 
Addison, and many more. A like award was 
made to Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, who 
staged an excellent collection, the best being J. 
Agate, W. Wright, Milano, G. Langdon, Edith 
Tabor, Wilfred Marshall, etc. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society of 
London was represented by Mr. C. Harman 
Payne, Mr. H. J. Jones, and Mr. T. Bevan, 
who formed a part of the jury, with the first - 
named as president. These gentlemen formed 
an official deputation to the show, and took over 
with them a tine collection of cut blooms grow n 
by several members of the N.C.S. This exhibit 
was also awarded a silver-gilt medal. 

The finest group of pot-plants was unques¬ 
tionably that staged by M. Ernest Fierens, the 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural and 
Botanical Society of Ghent. He had an exten¬ 
sive collection of 100 plants, occupying a super¬ 
ficial area of about 450 square feet. It was a very 
fine display and well worthy of the work of art 
r 4 raf \\t\ 
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which was awarded to it. Most of the plants 
boro a large number of finely-developed blooms 
upon them, and the varieties comprised Mrs. 
C. Herman Payne, Val d’Andorre, Reine 
d’Angleterre, Charles Davis, Etoile de Lyon, 
Mile. Th^reso Roy, Louise, Col. W. B. Smith, 
and others. A similar prize was offered in the 
same class, open to nurserymen only, M. de 
Vricsere Remens being the winner. An excel¬ 
lent group of .">0 pot-plants of Chrysanthemums 
was shown by M. Ernest Fierens, which was 
awarded another work of art, and in the same 
class M. de Meulenaera citne second, having 
well-flowered plants in great variety, ; specially 
meritorious in this lot wore Hairy Wonder, 
Dr. Allard, L’ls^re, Florence Davis, Mme. 
Carnot, Leopold II., W. H. Lincoln, and a few 
others. 

Other groups for smaller displays were shown 
by MM. Fierens, de Meulenaere, Van der 
Saegher, and Van der Haeghen. Prizes -were 
also offered for single plants in the various 
sections. The best Japaneso was International, 
shown by M. de Meulenaere, being o feet across 
and remarkably well flowered. M. Fierens 
st igcd Souvenir de Jambon. The best incurved 
w,n Baron Hirsch. In the reflexed competition 
a very old favourite, Julie Lagravcre, occupied 
the place of honour, and John Bunyan was first 
in the Anemone section. 

There were several exhibits of new Beedlings. 
M. Ernest Calvat received two silver-gilt 
medUs. Among his novelties for 1897 we par¬ 
ti ularly noticed Prest Xonin, a large Japanese, 
big and solid, colour deep golden buff; Lauronce 
JAl another massive Japanese-incurved, 
pretty shads of rose-pink ; Cong res do Bourges, 
de -p rosy - amaranth; Mme. E l. Roger, a 
globular ilower of Japanese build, colour a very 
peculiar elude of pale green, quite a novelty, 
and very large for a green variety. M. de 
Ueydellet also exhibited new seedlings, but they 
were staged under numbers, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be referred to more fully. 

There were nuny other exhibitors in the 
classes for Palms and other subjects, and the 
sli jw must be regarded in every way as a most 
successful one. After the judging was over a 
banquet was given to the members of the jury. 
After several toasts had been drunk M. Ed. 
Pynaert proposed the health of the foreign 
n mm hers of the jury, to which Mr. Harman 
l'ayne replied in French. 

VARIETIES AT THE PARIS SHOW. 

A careful scrutiny of the flowers at the recent 
Paris show reveUed some curious variations. 
Although many of our well-known varieties 
were on view, by far the larger proportion were 
but little known in England. Italian and 
American novelties were very largely shown, 
besides French. Probably, many of the flowers 
with which we were unfamiliar were retained 
on account of their value for grouping, as we 
noticed among them many medium sized but 
very prettily-coloured sorts—Fratelli Cattaneo, 
Prizetaker, and a number of American kinds 
discarded here—that helped considerably to 
brighten up the groups. In other cases the 
novelties seemed to be Continental seedlings, 
that if imported into England had never made 
a reputation. Among the best should be men¬ 
tioned : Mme. Carnot, Mrs. C. Harman Payne, 
Le Colosse Grenoblois, Mme. Rozani, Hairy 
Wonder, W. H. Lincoln, Etoile do Lyon, and 
Charles Davis, which were uniformly good. 
Louis Boehmer, William Falconer, and many 
other hairy varieties we have never seen before 
were also much in evidence. Mrs. J. Lewis, 
the new Japanese, and Heroine d’Orleans also 
a white Japanese, were generally fine. So also 
were M. Chenon de Leche, itider Haggard 
(Japanese Anemone), Waban, Globe d’Or, Heine 
d‘Angleterro, Mrs. 1L Robinson, C. B. Whitual, 
Calvat's Australian Gold, C. Harman Payne, 

«• dour rich purple, spotted white, and quite j 
unlike what it is in England : Oceana, the yellow j 
d.ipanese-in- uived, Good Gracious, and many 

liK'lO. 

First' a. la-., certitka’es were awarded to M. 
halvah for Calvat s Di-tinction \renamed Mile. 
Lucie Fan re after iho vioit of the President of 
• lie Republic), Czapina. .Lawrence Lcde, Mme. 
iCrgiere, Mme. D.ei , Xavier Key Jouviri, i ud 
Wuther. Throe first-class certificates were also 
awarded to M. SeaflarSndis, ganterier .to the 
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King of Italy, and to MM. Nouin, H^raud, 
Griotier, and do Reydellet. There were also 
some remarkably fine cut blooms staged by 
MM. Anatole Cordonnier, Oudot, Levequo et 
Fils, Conillard, Raguenau, Rosette, and others. 
Most of them were set up in glass bottles, tho 
ordinary green show'-boards being but very little 
used. One of the prettiest displays, however, 
w r as made by Messrs. Leveque, who had a fine 
collection of largo flowers arranged in a sunken 
bod on the floor, tho bottles being covered over 
w'ith greou Moss. This was a decided attraction 
and well worthy of imitation hore. 

Messrs, de Vilmorin Andrieux and Co. w’ero 
exhibitors of considerable magnitude, both in 
the cut-bloom classes and in the groups. The 
National Chrysanthemum Society of England 
w'as represented by Mr. Harman Payne 
(Foreign Secretary), Mr. Bevan, and Mr. H. J. 
Jones. _ 

NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The past season can scarcely bo described as a 
good one for plants in pots, the weather having 
been so hot and dry during the greater part of 
summer, that where the plants did not receive 
constaut attention in watering they suffered, 
often severely, from the drought, while insect 
pests in general, and earwigs in particular, were 
unusually numerous and destructive. In nat¬ 
urally cool and moist, or partially shaded 
positions, tho plants did well w'ith ordinary 
care, but where the situation was hot and dry 
only tho utmost care and an unlimited amount 
of labour sufficed to maintain them in even 
moderate health. But on the other hand the 
outdoor plants have flowered remarkably well, 
though having scarcely made so much growth as 
usual, and even now, in tho last week of 
November, blossoms of fair to good quality are 
still plentiful in tho open air in this district 
(south Sussex)—-at any rate where the plants are 
slightly sheltered, particularly on the north 
and west. In exposed positions the buds and 
blossoms suffered more or less from some rather 
sharp frosts experienced a month or more 
ago, and since that from some heavy storms 
of wind and rain from the west, north-west, 
and south-west, but a very little protection, 
such as that afforded by a wall, fence, or trees, 
on these quarters has sufficed to afford really 
beautiful blossoms. Among others the flowers 
of the pink, white, and golden forms of the old 
Christine, Mile. Martlie, Emperor of China, 
Aurea multiflora, Dr. Sharp, and tho exquisite 
velvety-crimson Julio Lagravuro, one of the 
hardiest and best of all the outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums, havo been, and in many instances 
still are, found in capital condition. I also find 
\V. H. Lincoln a grand outdoor variety, though 
late, the buds only now beginning to expand, 
but our soil being light and warm, ana the 
garden well sheltered on tho north, they will 
probably expand all right, unless, of course, 
severe weather should set in. 

An entire race, comprising all tho leading 
colours of varieties of the same type as Lincoln, 
would be a valuable addition to the already long 
list, dwarf and sturdy in habit, free in bloom, 
and sure in setting, with large and handsome 
blo-soms of great substance and lasting) 
qualities. There are few, indeed, taken all 
round, to equal this grand variety ; certainly 
for all decorative purposes, supplying cut- 
flowers, and so forth. Wo havo similar 
good qualities developed to some extent in 
Kentish White, the line lato white L. Canning, 
J. Shrimpton, the well-known Mrs. F. Jameson, 
and one or two others, but not so fully. A tall 
habit of growth, with drooping flowers that 
hang about in all directions, is the ruin of many 
otherwise fine varieties, and the sooner the 
fault can be eliminated the better. 

Turning to the large exhibition kinds, deci¬ 
dedly the two finest white varieties I have seen , 
this season are Mutual Friend and Mine. Carnot. | 
Roth are, when well grown, of perfect form, 
large size, and great depth and substance, while 
the colour is of tho purest snow-white. The 
erstwhile exquisito Mile. Thcrese Key has 
j failed almost entirely with me, and I have only 
I seen one decent bloom anywhere this season 
| Tho Oueen I do not care about, and the 
j colour is not pure, many of the petals being 
distinctly marked with rose or carmine, while, 
lastly, the habit is very tall. Kentish White is 
far finer. Very beautiful now w'ith me is 


Garlande, a reflexed flower with broad petals ; 
when expanding, the colour is a delicate salmon- 
blush, but now that the flowers are fully 
out they are of a lovely creamy-white hue. 
Thos. Wilkins (salmon-yellow) has produced 
magnificent blooms of the largest size and line 
finish, and another fine novelty for tho exhibi¬ 
tion 6tand is M. Chenon de Leche, of a kind of 
rosy hue, difficult to describe, but a large and 
yet exquisitely-formed flower. The new Pluebus, 
w'ith reflexed blossoms of the purest golden- 
ellow, is a truly superb variety, and is sure to 
e largely grown. Perfect in form, colour, and 
habit, a good “docr, ?! and of only medium 
height, it is indeed a gem of the first water. 
M. Gruyer (delicate rose, with cream centre, 
passing to white and rose) has also afforded 
some grand blooms of perfect form, and with 
very little care. Little Phcebus—this variety 
holds its flowers perfectly erect on stiff but not 
short pedicels, and hardly ever misses a bloom 
or throw's an imperfect one on any bud. M. 
Pankoucke (clear yellow) is very free, bright, 
and useful, but is inclined to droop a little. 
Eda Prass also possesses an excellent habit, and 
produces fine incurved blooms of a lovely 
salmon-pink, passing to delicate rosy-pink with 
age. By-the-w'ay, I never remember seeing so 
many flowering growths thrown up from tho 
base of the plants a3 this soasou. I allowed 
these to remain in many cases on purpose, ana 
they are now' affording very nice, if small, 
flow’ers about a foot from the soil after the 
others are past. 

Source d’Or has sported in several cases to the 
yellow form this season. Some of tho blooms 
are, or rather were, of a deep yellow' or orange- 
yellow, and others the pure golden hue, so there 
are really three forms, unless the orange changes 
still farther into the pure yellow next season, 
which is not unlikely. 

Among the inourved Lord Pwosebery is the 
freest thing I have ever seen in this section, 
some of my plants having produced buds by tho 
hundred—one at least at every leaf-axil. I 
allowed a good many to remain in some cases as 
an experiment ; but the resultant blooms were 
very poor and pale in colour, so it evidently 
requires to be heavily disbudded. Baron Hirsch 
is an invaluable variety, its vigorous habit, great 
freedom, and useful, telling colour rendering it 
excellent for cutting, as well as for show. 

The old Jardin des Plantes, though useless as 
a show flower in these days, ia still one of the best 
in this section for cutting, producing its neat, 
medium-sized blossoms in great abundance, 
while the shade of yelloiv is also peculiarly deep 
and rich. Contrasted with a good crimson 
variety the effect is very striking. 

It is a great pity that the colours of many 
Chrysanthemums are so incorrectly described in 
catalogues. Good Gracious, for instance, is 
catalogued as a “ delicate pink ” flower, whereas 
it is really of a creamy-blush tint. 

B. C. R. 

Setting up blooms at the Paris 
show. —On November the 17th to the 22nd 
a grand Chrysanthemum, fruit, and vegetable 
show w'as held by the National Horticultural 
Society of France. Differences, of course, were 
easily detected by an English eye used to 
Chrysanthemum exhibitions here, the principal 
one being tho method of setting up tho cut blooms. 
Few exhibitors chose tho ordinary green show- 
board. By far the larger number were staged 
in glass bottles, a method which is certainly 
open to improvement. In other cases, where 
the flowers were staged on a slope, no enps or 
tubes were used, and the flowers seemed to lose 
their characteristic form and looked flat and 
spoilt. As regards quality, there certainly were 
some grand examples among the cut blooms, but 
there was no uniformity in many of tho exhibits, 
good and bad flowers being sometimes staged 
together and in close proximity. 


Management of a greenhouse stove (huh, 
J/mL.u*) —There is always more difficulty in man- 
apinff a small apparatus than a large one, especially as 
regards regulating the draught so as to keep the flregoin.' 
steadily, and we are afraid this is one of the things that 
outside advice will uot help much. The best raodo of 
manuring the du.nper must be discovered by actual 
experiment. In windy weather the smallest chink of 
draught will be sufficient-. At other times, where there ia 
no wind and the atmosphere heavy, more draught will be 
required. 
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deep crimson. A Japanese kind named A. 
Veitohi is very elegant, and it succeeds hi any 
garden soil, and, clinging without the aid of 
nails and shreds, has few equals for planting 
against walls. Its foliage assumes even brighter 
colours than the common North American kind. 
The 

Yellow-flowered Jasmine (J. nudiflorura), 
referred to in Gardening of last week, 
is a popular yellow-flowered plant and suffi¬ 
ciently known to need nothing more than 
passing notice. The summer-flowering species 
(J. officinale) bears pure white sweet-scented 
flowers w’itli great freedom. The beautiful and 
free-flowering 

Forsythia 8USPEN8A is extremely valuable, 
and when the long pendulous shoots are clothed 
with the rich yellow blossoms it is very attrac¬ 
tive. It thrives everywhere. The North 
American 

Dutchman's Fife (Aristolochia Sipho) must 
not be passed over. It is a very free-growing 
shrubby plant, and its large heart-shaped rich 
green leaves stamp it as one of the most distinct 
of hardy climbers. It has been grown in this 
country since 1763. Perhaps no hardy climber 
is more popular or produces a more gorgeous 
effect when in flower than the 

Rose. —For training up pillars, over arch¬ 
ways, rustic arbours, and the like, the Rose is 
delightful. Of the many kinds suitable for this 
purpose the Ayrshire and the Boursault aro 
excellent. The first-named is exceptionally 
hardy and very free flowering. Its flowers aro 
produced on long, slender growths in June and 
-July. It is a splendid plant for a north aspect. 
The Boursault has a good hardy constitution, is 
of vigorous growth, and, like the Ayrshire, 
thrives well in a northerly aspect. Its deep 
purplish-crimson semi-doublo flowers are lx>rne 
in immense clusters, and a good-sized plant in 
full bloom makes a very fine picture indeed. In 
pruning the Boursault Rose, the weak growths 
should oe well thinned out and the flowering- 
shoots shortened a little. Pruning should be 
done in March. Another very line Rose is that 
named R. sempervirens; Fdlicitc Perp^tuce, 
and, although not strictly evergreen, it holds its 
deep green leaves for the greater part of the 
winter, and its beautiful creamy-whito flowers 
are produced in great profusion. Of Climbing 
Roses which have lately come to the front, none 
have made greater headway that R. poly- 
antha (Crimson- Rambler). It is perfectly 
hardy, of rapid growth, and its large clusters 
of bright crimson flowers are borne with much 
freedom. 

Canadian Moonseed (Menispcrmum cana- 
dense) is a curious twining plant, and grows 
freely in cold situations. Its small, yellowish 
[ flowers are succeeded by black berries. 

Bignonia capreolata is a very beautiful 
shrub. Its large, tubular-shaped flow r ers are 
reddish-yellow, and borne freely. It should be 
planted in a sunny position, and sheltered from 
the north and north-east winds. 

Wistaria sinensis is one of Mr. Fortune's 
numerous introductions from China. An illus¬ 
tration of this plant growing against a house 
will be found at page 538. 

Ivies should not be omitted from a list of 
ornamental hardy climbers, as they will grow 
in almost all kinds of toil and treatment. 
Amongst berry-bearing plants the 

Cotoneasters are conspicuous. C. micro- 
phylla is admirably adapted for planting against 
old ruins. Its small, bright red berries are 
carried in great abundance, and stand out well 
agaiust the small, deep green foliage. The 

Pyracantha is a favourite wall-shrub and 
well known. Its richly-coloured orange-red 
bel lies are borne in immense clusters. 

Vines. — The Turquoise-berried Vine 
(Vitis heterophylla humulifolia) is by no means 
a common plant, though well deserving of wider 
cultivation. Jt is very free-growing, and if 
planted in a sunny spot its handsome bluish- 
coloured berries are seen to perfection. It 
thrives best in a warm, well-drained soil. For 
ornament the common North American Vine is 
not planted half so much as it ought to be. I 
have seen this hardy species put to excellent 
use in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick, where about ten plants 
are planted against pillars about 8 feet in height 
and as many feet apart. A chain at the top is 
linked from pillar to pillar, so that a complete 
circle is formed. 4gainst ; e|eh. pillar a Vine is 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A SHRUBBY SPIR.F.A—SPIR.EA —■ 

ARI.EFOLIA. 8 

The section to which this lovely Spiral belongs are to be found 
forms a very ornamental group of hardy flower- subjects. Wh< 
in" shrubs They aro perfectly hardy, free- flowering and 
growing, and their flowers last a long time in C. Jackmani, tl 
perfection. Not only arc they useful in adding j in such abundi 
beauty to the garden, but some of them are in growths on v 
great demand for forcing into blooms earlv in again, there ar< 
the year on account of the case with wdiich their 1 importance, th< 
flowers respond to artificial heat. They grow w’ell the popular C. 
in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould. S. arire- tioularfy to the 
folia is a native of the north-west coast of North ! large, of rich a 
America, and was introduced into this country from May to . 
in 1827. It is a good grower, very hardy, and etrosa fieouen 
forms a dense bush several feet in height. No October. Meri 
situation seems to come amiss to it, and it is mauve, plum-i 
one of the few' shrubs which flower well in ; lavender ; Lon 
shaded spots. It flowers in Juno and July—a ; maroon stripe, 
time w hen the number of shrubs in flower is on prises many gei 
the wane. Its small whito flowers are borne in bo seen in gi 
the form of long erect plumes, and when they amongst them 


The Feathery Spirmx (8. nritnfolia). From a photograph by Mr. II. C Pike, 
Rank House, Brixham. 


i re being tossed about in the wind have a very 
graceful effect. Spineas will be dealt with more 
fully in a subsequent issue. A. 


edged with rose ; Blue Gem, pale blue, passing 
to mauve; The .Shah, deep lavender. The 
Traveller’s Joy (C. Vitally) is a fast-growing 
climber, and frequently grows to a height of 
30 feet. Its greenish-white flowers are suc¬ 
ceeded in autumn by peculiar, feathery seed- 
vessels, which give Iho plant a distinct and 
ornamental character. 

C. Montana is another charming free-flowering 
climber, frequently seen displaying its beautiful 
white flow'ers against the w'alls of a cottage. 
The soil this Clematis delights in is composed of 
rich loam, with a liberal addition of manure and 
a littlo old lime-rubbish. Good drainage is 
indispensable, for if the eoil about the roots 
becomes sour, strong grow ths give place to weak, 
sickly ones, and the plants soon get unsightly. 
As tho Clematis is a gross feeder, an occasional 
mulching of half rotted dung will be found most 
effectual in throwing extra vigour into the 
plants. Tho patens and lanuginosa sections 
should be pruned in February, removing the 
weak and some of the old flow ering wood. Tho 
Jackmani type should be cut back hard in 
November, as tho flowers aro produced on tho 
summer wood. Tho 

Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) 
is a well-known climber, ana thrives almost as 
well in the smoky atmosphere of towns as in the 
country. In the autumn its leaves assume a 
variety of beautiful colours from green through 
many shades of yellow, verging on ohocolate to 


HARDY SHRUBBY PLANTS FOR 
ARCHKS. 

Where there are arches in gardens they should 
always be covered with flowering and foliage 
plants. The plants mentioned below may be 
used for this purpose, and they are less com¬ 
monly seen than many things. 

Coral Barberry (feerbendopsis corallina) is 
a beautiful evergreen shrub introduced from 
Chili upwards of twenty years ago. It has 
blight green leaves, and its crimson-scarlet- 
coloured flowcis are borne in terminal racemes. 
The 

Honeysuckle (Caprifolium gratum) is a grfat 
favourite. It is of rapid grow’th, and very free 
flowering. Its flow'ers are borne at the apex of 
the growths, and aro very fragrant. Lonicera 
sempervirens, commonly called tho Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, is a very handsome 
climber of free growth, and bears an abundance 
of Bcarlet flowers all the summer. Another 
kind named L. brachypoda aureo-reticulata is 
very ornamental, with small green leaves and 
golden reticulations. Its long sprays are useful 
■whin cut for mixing with cut-flow'ers for table 
decorations. 

HoLBfELLTA latifolia jhr* handsjme lever- 

Digitized by i-.OOQlC 
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planted and the top growths secured to the 
chains. In the spring and summer they are 
very attractive and in the autumn are loaded 
with small bunches of Grapes, which could be 
made into wine or jelly. Ajax. 


Phil&delphus Lemoinei —The planting 
season must be my excuse for a few words in 
favour of this very desirable member of the 
Mook Orange family, and which this year has 
been much admired. It is oue of the many 
valuable plants that we owe to M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, who obtained it by the intercrossing of 
the little Mexican P. microphyllus with the 
European Mook Orange (P. coronarius). When 
P. microphyllus was first introduced (in 1883) 
doubts were expressed as to its hardiness, but it 
has proved to be all that oould be desired in 
this respect.—T. 

Bambusa Veitohi.— At a little distance 
this will just now at once attract attention, for 
the leaves appear to be regularly and freely 
margined with white ; but closer inspection 
reveals the fact that the variegated appearance 
is caused by the edges of the leaves being quite 
withered. The leaves of this are each over 
2 inches in width, and about 6 inches or 7 inches 
long. It is a free-growing plant and soon forms 
a dense inass or clump. This Bamboo reaches 
a height of about 2 feet, so it must be considered 
as one of the dwarfs of the genus. A near 
relative is the larger and bolder growing B. pal- 
mata, which is such a handsome, fine-foli&ged 
plant that a place should be found for it in most 
gardens if possible ; this reaches a height of 
5 feet to 0 feet. Neither of the two kinds here 
mentioned should be associated with delicate 
subjects, as the rhizomes are very aggressive 
and would Boon injure any less vigorous plants. 


QARDBN PB8TS. 

THE SPRUCE GALL APHIS (CHERMES 
ABIETIS). 

The aphides, the family to which this insect 
belongB, are remarkable for the various ways in 
which its members attack plants. The common 
green-fly simply swarms on the young shoots 
and leaves; the American blight attacks the 
branches and shoots ; others, the subject of this 
paper among them, form galls in which, during 
certain periods of their lives, they live in abso¬ 
lute security. The Spruce gall aphis forms 

S ills, as its name implies, on the Spruce Fir. 

n these trees, and particularly on small speci¬ 
mens, curious excrescences may often be notioed 
oil the young shoots, whicli very much resemble 
small Fir cones, and no doubt they are often 
mistaken for them until it is noticed that the 
shoots pass right through them, which, of 
course, is never the case with Fir cones. This 
insect is very injurious to the trees which it 
attacks. This is all the more annoying when 
the infested trees are specimen ones. 

These insects, however, appear to thrive best 
among trees whioh are planted close together. 
Wheuever these palls are found on a tree the 
affected shoots snould at once be cut off and 
burnt; if merely thrown on the ground or on 
the rubbish-heap the insects will very probably 
come to maturity, just the same as if the galls 
had been left on the trees. In the case of a 
large tree being infested near others which are 
not attacked, the best way is to cut it down to 
prevent the insect spreading to the others. If 
it be allowed to remain it will sooner or later in 
all probability die from the constant draining 
of its juioes by these aphides. Trees 
which are not bo large that their highest 
branches cannot be reached should be care¬ 
fully gone over and all the galls removed. 
The best time to remove the galls is in June. 
They are then of a greenish colour, with at 
timee a reddish tinge. After the insects have 
deserted them they become brown, like the dead 
shoots; it is then of no use troubling about 
them. Any insecticide which will kill aphides 
will kill these insects, such as the extract from 
5 lb. of Quassia-chips, £ lb. of soft-soap mixed 
in 10 gallons of water; 10 wineglassfuls of 
paraffin-oil, £ lb. of soft-soap, in 10 gallons of 
water, kept very well mixed. But it is of little 
u<*e to apply them whUe^the inpclctrare within 
the galls, as it oouki liardly fc* made to reach 


them ; but at the end of April and in May, when 
the eggs are hatching, or in July, when the 
insects are leaving the galls, these insecticides 
may be used with good effect. After removing 
the galls in June it would be well to spray 
the trees well with au insecticide, so that 
any of the aphides which might have escaped 
prematurely from the galls would be 
killed. The formation of the gall is a simpler 
matter than might at first be imagined, for it 
is merely the result of the base of the leaves 
being enlarged. The colony which inhabit the 
gall are all the progeny of one female, which has 
survived the winter by hiding in some sheltered 
place in the bark. In the spring she selects a 
bud, whioh she pierces with her sucker, and 
feeds by drawing off the juices. This causes an 
unusual growth of the bud. At that part, 
without moving from her position, she begins to 
lay her eggs. In April or May they are very 
numerous, sometimes amounting to two hun¬ 
dred. They are laid in a mass, mixed with 
some of the white cotton-like covering of the 
mother, who, having deposited her eggs, dies. 
The young, as soon as they are hatched, spread 
themselves over the gall and begin to feed. 
This promotes an active growth in the gall, 
and eventually they are completely buried in 
the bases of the leaves, which have become 
curiously malformed. In about a month or 
six weeks the gall has attained its full size; it 
then becomes harder, and the cells in which the 
insects are split open and allow the aphides to 



The Spruce £*11 aphis : Wingless female (natural size 
and niagnifletlj, male (natural size), and gall 
(natural size). 


escape. Having moulted once more they appear 
as perfect iusects. The fern lies of this brood 
fly or are blown to various parts of the trees, 
or to other trees, and they there lay about 
20 eggs. The young hatched from these be¬ 
come females, which pass the winter in some 
sheltered place, and in the spring found fresh 
colonies. The winged insects are scarcely 
l-10th inch in length, and measure about 3-10ths 
inch across the open wiHgs ; they are of a yellow 
or reddish-yellow colour with dark brown eyes. 
The wingless females (those which survive the 
winter) are about the same leDgth as the others, 
but are more oval in form, and vary in colour 
from green to purple ; they are lightly covered 
with a white cotton-like down. G. 8. S. 


Pear-flowers withering.— Each spring 
my Pear-trees bloom well, and then the bloom 
withers and blackens. A number of the leaves 
curl up, turn black, and the whole bloom-bud 
withers down to the stem. What oan I do to 
prevent this ? It 6eenis partly due to a pest, 
which also plays similar navoc in the leaves of 
some Holly-trees near.—F. J. S. 

* # * From what you say I should imagine that 
your Pear-trees were attacked by the caterpil¬ 
lars of the winter-moth (Cheimatobia brumata). 
One peculiarity of this insect is that the females 
are wingless. The chrysalides are formed in 
the ground, consequently, any means which can 
be used to prevent the females crawling up the 
1 stems to lay their eggs in the bud is of great 


service in reducing the numbers of this insect. 
The most effective method is to fasten a band of 
waterproof paper some 7 inches or 8 inches wide 
closely round the stem of the tree (Willeaden 
waterproof brown paper, 2-ply, is very satis¬ 
factory) ; then tie a strip of calico of about the 
same width over the paper, and smear it with 
some Bticky compound. Various mixtures have 
been tried. The best appears to be cart-grease 
laid on thickly. Davidson’s composition is also 
very useful. These bands should be so fastened 
that there should be no chance of the moths 
crawling underneath them. They should be 
placed about 18 inches from the ground and 
put in place at once. In some years the females 
begin to ascend the trees early in October. 
About that time the ground should be well 
broken up and dressed with lime or soot. If, 
notwithstanding these precautions, the buds be 
attacked, they should be sprayed with ^ lb. 
soft-soap, the extract from 4' lb. Quassia-chip?, 
and £ pint of paraffin-oil, kept well mixed in 
10 gallons of water ; or 'i oz. of Paris green or 
London purple in 10 gallons of water. Paris 
green and London purple are very poisonous, 
and must be used with great care.—G. 8. S. 

“Slugs”on Apple-twigs (C. A. S.).— 
The so-called slugs on your Apple-trees are, we 
are sorry to tell you, specimens of the American 
blight (Schizoneura lanigera). Scrape the loose 
bark from the affectea parts, taking care to 
catch what is scraped off on canvas or sacking 
laid round the tree, and bum it: then with a 
stiffish brush scrub with 1$ lb. soft-soap, and 
the extract from § lb. of Quassia-chips and 1U 
gallons of water ; or 1 oz. of soft-soap and 1 pint 
of paraffin-oil, thoroughly mixed, and 10 gallons 
of water. The soap and the oil should be mixed 
together in a little hot water before the 
10 gallons of water are added. 

Diseased Carnations (H. J.).— Your 
Carnations are attacked by the grubs of a small 
fly. The base of the plants in each case was 
hollowed out and contained between twenty and 
thirty small grubs inawriggling mass. Weaouot 
see that anything you couldhave done wouldhave 
.saved the plants when once they were attacked. 
The best thing to do now is to try and prevent 
any of the grubs undergoing their transforma- 
t ions and becoming flies. Bum all the infested 
plants and the earth in which they are growing 
in case any of the grubs have already become 
chrysalides in the soil. 

Spots on “ Geranium ” - leaves 

(England ),—I am sorry to say that I cannot 
tell you what is the cause of the spots on ) our 
“ Geranium ’’-leaf. That they are not the work 
of insects I feel quite certain. I have submitted 
leaves with similar spots to one of our best 
authorities on fungi, and he tells me that they 
are not caused by a fungus. For some time I 
was of opinion that the sun shining through 
drops of water on the leaves had something to 
do with it, but I think it is more probable that 
they are of bacterial origin.—G. 8. S. 

Name of grub (H. Lototkin).— The grub you 
enclosed is that of the common cockchafer (Melolontha 
vulgaris). It attacks the roots of most plants and trees 
No means have yet been found of destroying the grubs save 
turning them out of the ground and killing them. 


Myrtle cuttings.— These strike readily in water. 
Make them of any convenient length up to 12 inches. Put 
them in an ordinary pickle-bottle, three parts full of rain¬ 
water. Spring or summer are the most suitable seasons 
for the work, but with heat available any time would do. 
-T. C. 

Desfon tain ea spinosa.— This beautiful 
evergreen shrub was introduced from Chili in 
1850? Though often described as a greenhouse 
shrub, it is hardy and will bear intense frost 
from the fact it withstood the frost of 1804 in 
this part (Voltalloch, Argyll). Its habit is 
dense and compact, with spmy leaves lobed like 
those of a Holly. The flowers are about 2 in< h€: 
long, of a dense scarlet, tipped with yellow. 
This shrub would become more popular :f 
readers of Gardening knew how hardy it was. 
Among the many bushes grown here I shall 
make mention of one which is 5 feet high and 
04 feet in diameter. The shrubs are in good 
health and flower freely every season. The 
border is fairly well sheltered from the eatt, but 
otherwise exposed, and the shrubs receive no 

{ >rotebtioo during winter. The soil is a sandy 
cam, with the addition of peat.— G. B..McD. 
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PERNS. 


HARDY FERNS IN WINTER. 

Oi k British Ferns when growing in their natu¬ 
ral habitats find ample protection during the 
winter from the leaves and Grasses which gather 
round them, and their own ripened fronds also 
.afford further protection ; besides which, they 
are mostly found in very sheltered places. 
This is not always taken into account by those 
who cultivate the British Ferns, and when 
we get a severe winter like 189 4-u a great 
number are entirely destroyed, and others so 
much crippled that it takes a whole season 
for them to recover, and even thon they do 
not make such nice plants as those which 
have had sufficient protection to keep the 
crowns in good condition. One great cause of 
hardy Ferns suffering more when under culti¬ 
vation than when growing naturally is that 
they make their growth, or, rather, continue to 
grow later in the autumn, and aro not so well 
ripened. They also are much more liable to 
suffer when grown in pots, more especially if the 
pots are not plunged into the ground. I do not 
recommend giving any artificial heat to keep off 
frost, but all grown in pots should be plunged. 
In a pit with a northern aspect is the best 
position, but, failing this, any where in the open 
ground will answer nearly as well. All the 
deciduous kinds may be covered up on the ap¬ 
pearance of the first frost. A good covering con 
sists of a few Pea-sticks or other brush woo< 1 
being laid over first, and th'*n a good covering 
of Bracken for preference, and if this is not at 
hand straw may be used. The Scolopendriums, 
Polystichums, and other evergreen sorts should 
be uncovered during mild weather. I may here 
mention that Soolopendriums, though among 
the hardiest, suffer much from frost if they 
have been making fronds late in the autumn. 
Young plants also require protection. If they 
can be kept in a pit with lights over them, 
they must be opened as soon as the tempera 
turo rises above freezing point. Those which 
have ripened off early in the autumn will make 
a fresh start if given the slightest encourage¬ 
ment, and will then suffer as soon as wo get a 
return of frost. Even when growing wild I have 
seen many instances where they nave started 
early in the spring, and then have l»e»«n cut down 
by a lalo frost. This hay been particularly 
the case with the Athyriums. Although even 
care should bo taken to prevent hardy Ferns 
starting prematurely, after they start naturally 
in the spring a little warmth will be beneficial 
rather than otherwise. We now have some very 
beautiful varieties of the Lady Feni (Athvrium 
Filix-fcemina) which make splendid subjects 
for pot culture, and when started early in the 
spring in a cool house where the temperature can 
be kept just above freezing point, such varieties 
as plumosum dissectum, superbum, pulcherri- 
mum, Kalothrix, etc., are among the most 
lieautiful subjects that can be found. It will not 
do any harm to start hardy Ferns early in the 
spring provided they can be protected in case of 
frost. Those ripened of!early in tho autumn will 
start away freely without much encouragement. 

If a little more attention wero paid to the 
natural requirements of our British Ferns, 1 
think they would become greater favourites than 
limy ;*r« at prerent. A. 


Berries for birds. —Now is the timo 
when numbers of your readers will be busily 
occupied in planting trees and shrubs. It goes 
without saying that all lovers of flowers and 
plants are also friends of the bird?. That being 
so, I would like to put in a plea for those birds 
who suffer most from hard and severe winters, 
and would ask their friends to take thorn into 
account when doing their tree-planting. There 
are numbers of birds which do not migrate, and 
are consequently dependent upou the wild 
berries for their chief food. The song Thrush, 
the Missel Thrush, tho Blackbird, the Green¬ 
finch, tho Bullfinch, the Chaffinch, aud others 
are very hard driven for a living during a severe 
winter. Now there is one tree which I would 
like to see more extensively cultivated than it 
is— viz., the White Beam Pyrus Aria), or White 
tree, frequently called the wild Servico-trce. 
The fruit of this tree, which somewhat resembles 
that of the Rowan-tree, but is much larger and 


sweeter, is much sought after by the birds, and 
is eagerly devoured by them. On this account 
it is in Franco protected by law. It is easily 
cultivated, and grows to a large size in Devon 
and Surrey, and also in Perthshire. I should 
be glad to think that more trees of it had 
been planted this year. It is handsome, and 
will well repay the trouble of planting.—J. N. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PLUME POPPY (BOCCONIA 
CORDATA). 

One of tho most handsome of hardy plants, 
either to stand out by itself or to associate with 
shrubs, against which the plumy stems of 
flowers create a distinct effect. It will grow to 
a height of 7 feet or more, and succeeds in ordi¬ 
nary soil. The leaves are very fine in form and 



colour, the upper surface deep green, but under¬ 
neath they aro quite woolly. The panioles of 
flowers are reddish-brown and creamy-white. 


Arranging a mixed border. Would 
you kindly inform me through your paper the 
T>est kind of plants and how to arrange t hem 
for an open herbaceous border, 11 feet by 8 fcot? 
When is tho best fimo to plant? The soil is 
light.—J. Colleduk. 

You do not say whether tho border is 
accessible on all sides or backed up with shrubs. 
In the former case, the tallest plants will be in 
the centre ; in the latter, they should be along 
the back. We always think growers shoald make 
their own selection, for the simple reason that 
almost trv^ery person nowaday* has their likes 
and dislikes in flowers and colours. We have 
often made out lists of hardy plants for particular 
beds, and when submitted, tho party most 
interested has remarked, “Oh ! I don't likethn 
colour, or the odour of tho other is too powerful,” 
and a weeding-oub process lias to bo carried out 
till the original idea m lost-. There aro so many 
ways of planting a herbaceous border all more 
or less effective. Sometimes a row of standard 
Roses is placed along the centre with groups 
of Tritoraas and Delphiniums between. Next 
might come Heibaceoua Phloxes, with Asters or 
Star worts alternately to brighten up the place 


in autumn. If yellow flowers are wanted, 
Perennial Sunflowers might come in here, < spe¬ 
cially Soleil d'Or and multiflorus. Clumj s of 
Piconies, Carnations, Pinks, Coreopsis grsndi- 
flora, Scabiosa caucasica, Achillea The Ptarl, 
Chrysanthemum maximum and latifolium, Rud- 
beckia Newmaui are all striking and charac¬ 
teristic plants. There must, of course, be bulbs, 
including White, Orange, Tiger, and other Lilies, 
and then w'e might finish of!' along the front 
with Tufted Pansies. These are only suggestions, 
but the plants named above are all good and 
reasonable in price. 

Planting ground with bulbs.- I have 
about half an acre of ground, light sandy soil, 
which was set out for allotment ground but not 
used. I think of planting it with bulbs. Can 
you tell me which would be the best sorts for 
this soil and what quantity should I require ? 
Also if it would be probablo that I could sell 
cut flowers easily ana at what profit? There is 
a good market in the town, and I am within 
easy reach of London. I thought of planting 
double and single Narcissi and Gladioli. Would 
the bulbs want much attention after once they are 
planted, and what age should they be to flower 
next year if planted now? The soil is poor; 
ought it to be manured before planting?— 
A. A. B. 

*** It is quite possible to crop your ground 
profitably with bulbs, such as double and single 
Mffixlik, Pheasant’s-eye and double Roman 
Narcissus, Snowdrops, Gladioli, etc. Tho ground 
must be well-manured and cultivated, and good 
sound bulbs should he planted at on o to he of 
any use next year. Wo should think Madonna 
Lilies also would succeed on your soil. To plant 
half an acre the cost of the bulbs would ho con¬ 
siderable. We think we should combine the 
bulb culture with fruit—say, plant the ground 
with standard Plums and Apples, and crop 
below with flowering bulbs. We have known 
Snowdrops pay well in such a position. It is 
difficult to form an estimate of the profit which 
might bo realised. It would under any circum¬ 
stances l>e moro or less guess work. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES ON PARADISE STOCK. 

For gonoral use the amateur would in all cubes 
do well to pay more attention to the stock on 
which fruit-trees are worked, and let me remark 
that one cannot place entire confidence even 
on the Paradise-stock, as unfortunately there 
are good and bad kinds of these. The only way 
to escape the evil resulting from bad stocks is 
not to purchase cheap trees, which are really 
expensive if they get worthless after a few years 
in the soil. Iu all cases it is advisable to get 
young trees from a good source. I regret to say 
that many trees are not worth planting where 
they are merely grown for quick sale without 
regard to tho question of well doing on diverse 
stockp. Many largo fruit growers now pay much 
attention to tho subject, and rightly so, as tho 
stock is equally as important as the soil. Tho 
value of the Paradise-stock is its free fruiting 
character. There is often a scarcity of good soil 
in gardens that is, tho subsoil may bo gravel 
or a stiff clay, neither of which aro conducive to 
good fruit culture. Hero, then, is a caso for 
consideration of stock. The roots must not be 
allowed to permeate the crude clay, or canker 
will follow. There will bo loss of fruit, as the 
bloom will not set, and it is a clear case for a 
shallow-rooting tree like tho Paradise, as it 
roots close to the surface. By so doing one can 
feed freely, and crop, too, with the expectation 
of getting a quantity of fine fruit, i he same 
remarks are applicable to trees ou gravel with 
only shallow rooting soilj providing they are fed, 
as this is important. Given ample food and 
moisture plenty of spurs will form aud fruit will 
be abundant. 

The Paradise-stock is more useful to amateurs 
than to others, as it promotes a dwarfed 
growth and early fruiting. Amateurs can feel 
assured, if they get the true stock, and feed 
freely at the surface by mulching or w ith liquid- 
manure in dry seasons, they will get a good crop 
early. For profit I would strongly advise bush- 
trees on the Paradisc-stock. Of course, for 
Grasa-land iu orchards it is not advisable. The 
trees should, in that case, be on the Crab, 
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on this Block, but 
My remarks concern 
of rood cropping qualities suit- 
ardens. Take the well-known 


though the amateur can with advantage grow 
a few bush kinds on this stock, 
they are few indeed, 
those which are of 
able for most gai 
B'enheira Orange as an example. When on the 
Crab-stock it is al ong time before it fruits, but 
with bush-trees on the broad-leaved Paradise 
there is fruit in plenty in three or four years. 
Again, many fruit-trees have a tendenoy to 
canker on the Crab—this is the case with the 
tine old Ribston—but on the Paradise there is 
little trouble in this respect. For years in a 
heavy clay soil I could not grow the useful 
Cellini, one of our best culinary Apples, but on 
the above stock it is most profitable, indeed, 
should be grown by all amateurs. There is no 
fear of canker if the roots are near the surface. 
The popular King of the Pippins cankers on the 
t ’rah-stock, but grown in bush form on the 
Paradise is superb. Some kinds fruit so quickly 
in a young state that it is wise to thin freely. 
It is impossible to give a list of kinds which do 
well on the stock named, as varieties are so 
numerous. 1 may add that only a few refuse to 
succeed on the stock named, and purchasers 
may readily get those kinds which are best if 
they get their trees from trustworthy sources. 

G. W. 


Pot-trees in orchard-house —In your 
reply, 2135, “Treatment of pot-trees in 
orchard-house,” you give most valuable and 
interesting information. May I ask you to 
be good enough to supplement it by answ ering 
three other questions ? And now 
t hat so many first-class gardeners 
have given up growing Peaches 
in any other way than in pote, 
your guidance wifi be acceptable 
lo many other readers besides 
myself. 1, I am told that one 
well-known gardener plunges his 
pots in the borders every au¬ 
tumn, covering them 3 inches 
above the rims. Should these 
pots be perforated for the roots 
to grow through the sides, or is 
it sufficient to let them grow 
through the bottoms and over 
the rims? 2, Is the plunging in 
the border sufficient protection 
against frosts in winter and 
spring, or should there be hot- 
water pipes ? 3, I am aware 

that in mild seasons Peach-trees 
in pots are better without arti¬ 
ficial heat of any kind ; but, in 
your opinion, is the altove treat¬ 
ment of plunging sufficient to 
protect the plants through a rigor¬ 
ous season and when in bloom ?—A Frequenter 
of Pot-houses. 

Peaches in pots in a well-built orchard- 
house will take no narm from stress of weather 
if not plunged. Our trees are kept outside till 
January, with the pots protected with leaves 
and litter. This is less trouble than plunging, 
and the house can be tilled with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; but we think you are referring to plung¬ 
ing the pots permanently in the house, and that 
is a matter about which different opinions are 
held. We believe Mr. Rivers does not plunge, 
unless he has adopted the system very recent!}’. 
Pluuging saves labour in watering, but it en¬ 
courages gross growth. We have seen fruit-trees 
grown in perforated pots ; Grape-Vines especi¬ 
ally, plunged in a b«I of leaves, were a great 
success, and where the plunging system is 
adopted perforated pots will be an advantage, 
as if the roots are permitted to go outside at all 
the more outlets the better, as they tend to dis¬ 
tribute the growing force into many channels, 
and the roots are more fibrous in character. 

Seasonable work amongst Nuts 
and Filberts. —The leaves having fallen, 
these trees may with advantage receive atten- 
1 ion. If at all crowded the trees should now be 
thinned in the centres, all sucker growths cut 
clean away, and the trees shaped if grown in the 
cultivated portion of the garden. These trees 
well repay good culture, and at times are much 
neglected. In places where these trees are much 
grown they are kept well thinned—in fact, 
grown in rows like huge Currant-bushes and 
pruned annually. JKT|Jlaming iysldkisable to 
a. tgif^are more 


reliable than seedlings and soon fruit. The 
varieties are numerous, the beet for garden 
oulture being the Kentish Cob, the largest and 
one of the most prolific and a certain l>earer ; 
Webb’s Prize Cob, a very fine type of Kentish 
Cob, the Nute being produced in large clusters ; 
the Red Filbert, one of the best for flavour ; the 
Kent Filbert; the Coeford, a smaller kind, but 
valuable when planted with othero, as it pro¬ 
duces a great quantity of male catkins.—G. 


PEAR MARIE LOUISE D’UCCLE. 

There are few varieties of Pears more prolific 
than the above i:i favourable and unfavourable 
seasons alike. Amongst a large collection of 
Pears on a Boil far from the best for this fruit, 
I have not known a failure for many years, 
there always being a crop, occasionally light, 
but as a rule very heavy. The tree alsopossesses 
the advantage of succeeding equally well on 
both the Quince and Pear-stocks. In addition 
to these excellent qualities it may be mentioned 
that the fruit attains a fair size under ordinary 
conditions and cultivation, with a good shape 
and nice russetty-yellow colour when ripe. In 
the large midland markets the fruit realises a 
very good price in almost all seasons if consigned 
to salesmen or other purchasers before it 
becomes mellow, which is earlier or later 
according to the seasons. Market growers who 
have planted Mario Louise d’Uccle in quantity 
have had no cause to repent selecting the 
variety, for though no extraordinary prices 
are obtained— as is the case with some other 



Tear Marie Louise d'l’ccle. From a photograph. 

varieties—the results are certainly pleasing 
and practically assured, provided the soil and 
distnet will produce decent Pears. On strong 
and deep land the Quince-stock answers 
splendidly for the variety under notice ; in fact, 
the Pears will be so abundant that heavy thin¬ 
ning is a necessity to get large fruit. When it 
is seen that the crop is going to be satisfactory, 
heavy mulching with rich farmyard-manure is 
advisable, spreading it several feet away from 
the stem on all sides. As a rule, all the finest 
feeding roots are at some little distance from 
the trunk, and to pile all the mulching close 
up to the tree is of comparatively little use, 
owing to all the fertilising elements passing 
away without touching the fibrous or extreme 
' roots. 

Another advautage of working Marie Louise 
d’Uccle on the Quince, according to my experi¬ 
ence, is the decided improvement in the flavour 
of the fruit. Under ordinary conditions its 
quality can only be classed as fair, and in some 
Heasons even poor, especially from trees on the 
Pear-stock ; but, as stated, when grown on the 
Quince and supplied with a libera! diet at the 
roots, the fruit acquires a size and flavour that 
are far superior to those of many other varieties 
that lay claim to being good and delicious. A 
peculiar feature of Marie Louise d’Uccle on the 
Quince is the way in which the foliage turns up 
at the bides, as indicated in the illustration. On 
the Pear-stock tho foliage seldom acquires the 
form indicated, or, if so, the local influences are 
different from what they are in the West of 
England. Again, seasons have a most wonderful 
effect on the flavour of the frqit on trees on the 
Ppar-stock • ' \y. 


A SUCCESSFUL AMATEUR FRUIT 
GROWER. 

It is a pleasure to see the fruit growing in Mr. 
Redman’s garden at Lodymead, Taunton. The 
Grapes and Peaches in the houses would be a 
credit to any professional gardener, while the 
Apples, Pears, and Plums growing against woJls 
and on espalier and pyramid trees are magnifi¬ 
cent in bulk and quality ; and these excellent 
results have been obtained by the owner, who is 
the directing mind in all the details of manage¬ 
ment, who has no training in the work other 
than the experience gained during the past ten 
Years he has had possession of the garden. Mr. 
kedman has been a consistent reader of Gar¬ 
dening, and has carried out ita instructions in 
the most liberal manner. He fully recognises 
the fact that he cannot expect to take 
such heavy crops of fruit every year and 
not give "the trees anything in return, and 
yet much of the assistance whioh is giveu 
is obtained on the place. All the refuse of the 
garden throughout the year is charred, and the 
ashes obtained in this way, and the manure 
from the poultry-yard, with the addition of some 
soot and a small proportion of salt, are mixed 
together with some fresh soil, and a dressing 
applied on the surface once a year. All the 
subjects are dealt with in the same way, and so 

g rand is the crop of fruit, whioh is clean and 
right while the foliage is of the darkest green, 
that I know I should have to travel many miles 
to find such a successful example of fruit cul¬ 
ture. At the timeof my visit, early in autumn, 

I saw plenty of Williams’ Bon 
Chretien and, Pitmaston Duchess 
Pears weighing a pound each, 
while that best of all late Pears, 
Josephine de Malines, was carry¬ 
ing such fine fruit that I could 
not recognise the variety, al¬ 
though I have cultivated it for 
many years. When the pyra¬ 
mid trees were planted they were 
put in too close together, and after 
ten years’ growth severe pruning 
had to be resorted to ; yet the 
branches are not unduly crowded 
l>ecause the trees are so skifully 
pruned. The owner does not 
allow anyone else to touch them 
but himself. The system of prun¬ 
ing followed as regards the sum¬ 
mer is to cut back to a spur all 
the side growths, and leaving 
the leader on each branoh un¬ 
touched until the autumn. These 
leaders use up the sap which, if 
they were cut off at the same 
time, would result in a thicket of 
weak growths being made by the Bpurs very 
quickly after. 

The winter pruning consists of thinning out 
the side branches where they are crow’ded and 
reducing the length of the leaders to about 
4 inches, as the trees are now as large as they 
are wanted. The espalier trained trees in this 
garden were as prolific and healthy as I have 
ever seen at their age, and demonstrated in 
the most positive manner the adaptability of 
this form of tree for gardens of a limited area 
w hen they are managed by skilful and interested 
hands. Except one or two standard Damson 
trees that were somewhat blighted I did not see 
any signs of any insects about the trees. Men¬ 
tioning this fact to the owner, he remarked that 
he did not allow insects to find a home in his 
garden. His remedy is a solution of toft-soap 
and sulphur, first made into a paste and then 
dissolved in boiling water and applied with a 
syringe. As to petroleum, he regards it as a 
deadly enemy unless used with the greatest 
possible care. I could write much more of the 
splendid specimen of the different varieties of 
fruits which I saw, and the exceptionally 
healthy condition of the trees, all of which aro 
managed so well. Before I close allow nie to 
say that I am sure Mr. Redman would be 
pleased to show any amateur his trees if any 
; of your readers should be in the neighbourhood 
| of Taunton._ J. C. C. 

Grapes in a cool greenhouse (Flora). 
—Two Vines will not be too many if you 
traiQ to one rod or stem and grow on the 
spur system—that if,| cut new growth at each 
autumn pruning close to the main stem, onlv 
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leaving two buds for the following year. We 
would advise a much larger border if possible, 
Fay li feet, and quite 2 feet 6 inohes depth of 
soil after the drainage and rough turf over 
that are laid, say 3 feet depth in all. Place brick 
rubbish at bottom, and slope it to drain away 
moisture. If you have not room inside make 
opening in front wall, and make another border 
outside, say half in house other outside. Bones 
from the table are useless, unless prepared by 
being broken finely. Bone-meal is excellent ; 
and use old mortar freely, especially if your soil 
is heavy. You do not say what your soil is 
like. Fibrous soil is best. Mix altogether 
i-iueh bones (meal, if used), mortar-rubble, and 


I but most well-drained soils will grow it well. I 
| think it ranks next to the Apple. The American 
varieties, Jefferson and Washington, are very 
good. The best-flavoured Plums are the Gages 
1 —viz., July Green Gage, Oullin's Golden, Reine 
Claude de Bavay, and Bry&nston Green Gage. 
Good early varieties are Early Prolific f Green 
Gage, Prince Englebert, and" Kirke’s. Good 
cooking varieties are Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, 
White Magnum Bonum, and Orleans. 


BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA. 

This plant—a spray of bloom of which is here 
represented—was introduced from Sylhet nearly 


upon the previous year’s growth, and when the 
blooms have fallen the plant should be cut hard 
in to induce a greater quantity of lateral shoots 
for next season’s bloom. It should be grown 
upon pillars or wires near the glass. When 
grown on the roof of a house the shoot must be 
kept thin, otherwise the large leaves produce a 
too heavy shade for plants growing underneath. 


Dracaena lentiginosa.— It is as well to 
bear in mind that the plant which has been 
recently exhibited under the above name is a 
variety of tho well-known Cordyline australis, 
which is still frequently referred to as a Dracaena. 



Beauniontia grandillora. From a photograph sent by Mrs. H. Rrimenschneider, Honolulu, Sanduich Islands. 


soil (not placed in layer*), but mix thorough! 
Do not use stable-manures at the start. Y< 
want a sturdy, not gross growth. If your s< 
*• u *f a 8°°*! fertiliser, say 1 cwt. in yo 
sized border. Plant in early spring, train i 
rafter or from bend of roof. We do not advi 
downwards unless the Vines get old, when gi' 
them more roof space. This you could do in 
few years time. You must not think 
cropping the first year, very little the secom 
and moderately afterwards. Tho Vine bears i 
start 7 that man7 FUil1 Overcropping at tl 


The Plum. —This is one of the most us 
of hardy fruits, and its /tfltivifction bh "" 
extended. flifoeeetjs bfct uili e». c 



fifty years ago. For a long time it was very 
popular with plant growers, but it ultimately 
became somewhat neglected, other plants of 
more recent introduction taking its place. It is 
a member of the Dogbane family, which abounds 
in showy-flowered climbers, of which the most 
notable are Allamandas, Dipladenias, etc. Tho 
Beauniontia is a bold-growing plant, with large 
white bell shaped flowers, borne in terminal and ! 
axillary corymbs. It is surprising that such a | 
fine plant should have been allowed to go out of 
cultivation. It thrives best in an intermediate 
house—that is, one between a greenhouse and a 
stove, and delights in abundance of sunshine 
and light. It never does well in. a pot, and, 
consequently, should be planted out in a soil 
composed of loam, peat, and sand. It flowers 


This particular form is also met with under the 
names of C. australis atro-rubra and C. australis 
purpurea, os well as that at the head of this 
! note. The leaves are of a dull purplish-brown 
hue, and not particularly effective, though they 
are certainly very distinct.—H. 

2153.— Leaving Montbretias in the 
ground during winter —In the south¬ 
west Montbretias are perfectly hardy, oven in 
heavy damp soils, and want no winter protection. 
When in congenial surroundings they increase 
with astonishing rapidity, a handful of scattered 
corraa becoming in a few years a solid mass of 
roots, the corms lying one over the other to the 
depth of some inches. I saw such a clump dug 
up tho other day, several hundred corms having 
been produced by tie dozen:originally planted* 
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The Montbretia does well under deciduous trees, 
a very pretty sight being afforded by their vivid 
orange-scarlet flower-scapes beneath thinly- 
planted Oaks oa a gentle slope.— Lanscombe. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


with plants so attacked there is no remedy 
bat to bum, and take oare the soil is placed 
far away or burnt if possible. We can give 
you a recipe for next season—that is, to use 
plenty of old mortar rubble and wood-ashes in 
the compost, and to well expose the soil before 
using, as frost will do much good. Use manure 
sparingly. 


TREATMENT OF ROOT CROPS IN 
WINTER. 

To grow a good crop of roots with a certain 
amount of care and labour for months and to 
spoil the same by had storage, or what may be 
termed too good treatment, induces me to send 
a brief note on the way to store roots. 

The Potato, our chief root crop, is much 
influenced in quality by the way it is stored, 
cool stores being best, as it is baa indeed if the 
tubers grow out in a warm place. The old- 
fashioned way of clamping in bulk is still the 
best if there are quantities to keep through the 
winter. A root which is often spoiled by too 
good treatment is the 

Parsnip —This, when lifted (often too early, 
before growth has ceased), is so poor in flavour 
as to be useless os a vegetable. There is no 
better way of wintering these roots than by 
leaving them in their growing quarters. If this 
is not thought advisable treat like Potatoes ; 
but it should bo remembered frosts are beneficial. 
My plan is to make two sowings—m early one, 
and another in May. I do not want coarse 
roots a yard long. I rely on May sowings 
for spring use, and in severe weather, by lifting 
a portion and placing the roots in the soil close 
together, it is an easy matter to cover with 
Inter, so as to get at the roots. 

Carrots, again, are much hardier than many 
think. I never think of housing Carrots ; they 
lose in quality if lifted, and, to show their 
hardy character, we always sow' in late summer 
to draw young Carrots in early Bpring. If 
young roots will stand older ones are more 
likely to do so. Both gardeners and amateurs 
coddle these roots too much. Our roots, which 
Htood the winter of 189-5, were not hurt, though 
frost-bound so long. It is surprising what a 
lot of frost young Turnips will stand, when full- 
grown ones aro much injured. In storing 
Turnips I advise open-air storage in bulk to 
placing in a dry shed, as this causes shrivelling. 
For roots of any kind, the cooler the store the 
better the quality, and exposure is not good ; it 
causes great deterioration. 

Beetroot placed in a warm or too dry place 
soon grows out and loses colour and flavour. 
One need not bo in too great a hurry to store 
this root. I have only just stored, Nov. 25 th. 
So far we have had no frost to hurt it. In 
storing roots it is essential to study seasons 
and store accordingly. We now come to roots 
in the ground for spring produce, the most 
important being 

Asparagus, and this is coddled to exoess 
indeed, one often sees the plants so buried that 
the crowns decay. The plant is hardy enough, 
then why cover? And if the object is to apply 
nourishment, thou I say feed during grow th, 
when the food can be absorbed, and build up 
crown growths. This covering is a great evil 
especially in heavy land. 

Skakale is readily grown if care is bestowed 
on the plants. No heat is necessary to get good 
material, but, of c unsc, llie roots are not lift'd, 
only covered with soil to blanch the tops. For 
forcing, a warm-house quite dark will soon pro 
duce Seakale in quantity if there is moisture 
and a geuial temperature. One often sees the 
Onion crop quite spoiled by storing in a warm 
place. The Onions are frost-proof, but damp 
is a greater enemy than frost. We always 
iiaug our Onions in a shed and there is no 
troable in keeping. The 

Artichoke is far superior if left in the soil 
and dug as required. The only difficulty in 
severe weather is that one cannot always get at 
the roots. It is well to dry a portion, cover 
with soil, and in bid weather with litter, 
k> cp ."it. frost. 

vj/-s; v S' '-*v i KA re juiro some pi 

ion. I .vlvi'c lifting, hko Beetroot, and 
pi i.-in: in i c.»ui rU t*», lc.i<, n >1 to 1'ff until 
.•vowt!' !.- o-ntnplcle. W. 


bad as the disease, 
soil must be well 
after wards. —W. 


Where this is done the 
Armed round each plant 


FORCING RHUBARB. 

The earliest stools of Prince Albert introduced 
into tho warm end of the Mushroom house 
the second week in November are now st&rfc- 
ng into growth freelv, and will bo ready for 
pulling shortly before Christmas. About 
December 15 a second batch of stools must be 
put into a similar position. A portion of the 
permanent bed in the open ground should now 
be covered either with pots made specially for 
the purpose, or tubs with the bottoms knocked 
out. These should then be built round with a 
sufficient thickness of fermenting material pre¬ 
viously prepared by turning, so that the rank 
steam has escaped. Leaves and stable - litter 
may bo used in about equal proportions if 
there exists any fear that the indoor supply 
will be exhausted before that covered by 
leaves alone will be fit for use. Where, however, 
time is not a desideratum nothing surpasses 
a bed composed of leaves only, as these retain 
tbe heat to the very last, the ammonia arising 
therefrom imparting flavour to the Rhubarb. 
The best example of forced Rhubarb I have 
ever seen consisted of a good-sized bed of the 
true Prince Albert. Stout stakes were driven 
in round each stool, so as to form a square ; round 
these hay bands were closely wound, small lights 
being laid over each, and Oak and Beech leaves 
well trodden into the intervening spaces. A little 
atnw was then spread over tho whole surface, 
a few extra forkfuls being put on to each light. 
This plan allowed of tho stools being examined 
from time to time, and when growth was 
advancing if the weather was mild a little air 
was admitted by moving the lights on one side. 
A second bed grew by tho side, so that they 
could bo forced and rested alternately. A good 
deal of harm is annually done to Rhubarb by 
piling up huge mounds of hot stable-manure, 
which literally stew the crowns before the evil 
of overheating is discovered. Where it is 
intended to make a now bed in spring, good- 
sized, healthy pieces, with a couple of crowns 
or leads, may be broken off the stools as lifted 
and laid in in some sheltered convenient corner 
ready for planting in February or March. The 
sooner the ground is prepared for the roots the 
better, as such a rich laraer is needed that time 
is required to allow the manure mixed in trench 
iug to decompose and the ground to settle. 
When the plants are put into newly-dug ground 
in spring it often happens that the roots get an 
insufficiency of moisture, particularly should tho 
rainfall be under the average ; consequently, an 
indifferent growth follows. For the sake of 
quality as well as quantity, a change of ground 
is needod every halt-dozen years. It sensational 
sticks are required for exhibition, a good thick 
layer of rich manure may be placed under the 
stools and the good soil used for filling in. 
Liquid-manure also soon increases tho thickness 
of the sticks. 


EARLY TOMATOES. 

Plants from seed sown in September ought to 
be well established singly in small pots. The 
best place for them now is standing on a high 
shelf near the glass in the temperature of an 
ordinary greenhouse, or but little more, witu 
plenty of air in fairly mild or light weather. 

,Vith more warmth and loss air they would 
make more rapid progress, but any extension 
made now, unless very slowly, is sure to be weak 
and soft, and anything like rapid progress will 
weaken rather than strengthen the plants. 
Some growers like to see the ‘ 4 blue ” east that 
the plants take on at this season when kept in 
a comparatively low temperature, with a fair 
amount of air. 

Such plants will, or ought to be ready to 
plant out in mounds or ridges of turfy sou, in a 
shallow, well-drained bed, or to be shifted into 
fruiting-pots, some time in January, and by the 
time they have become established and begun 
blooming the days will have lengthened suffi- 
iently to allow of their setting fruit freely with 
very little artificial assistance and only a 
moderate amount of artificial heat. Only under 
exceptionally favourable circumstances and in 
the best situations Mill plants iu bloom set lruit 
to any extent from now until the middle or end 
of February, so that the middle of September is 
early onough to sow. A pan of seed sown now 
will, however, afford rather more forward 
plants than those started in January, but they 
must not have too much heat and be kept near 
the glass in full light and sun. 


Club-root in Tomatoes {A* Aiuuxu 
O.u ).—Your Tomato roots are infested with an 


insect which is 
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.bbage, and 


November Cabbages.— If a sowing of 
Cocoa-nut, Wheeler’s Imperial, or St. John s 
Day was made early in June, nice white heads 
will now be plentiful; these, of course, are of 
better quality than ordinary sprouts, the result 
of old spring Cibbage stumps being headed 
back, and their flavour will have been improved 
by exposure to early frosts. These had better 
now be used freely, as they will not stand a 
great deal of frost, particularly should such i 
occur immediately after heavy rains, and using 
these will reserve the more hardy Colewort, 
which in mild weather will cootinuo to increase 
in size even in December. Tho advanced 
condition of many spring Cabbages at the 
pr.-seiil- time plainly iud'o ites the folly of sow ing 
early, especially in warm gardens in the home 
comities.: Mine were not sown till the \eryeud 
of July, aud they aro too large and sappy to 
please me. borne gardeners check growth at 
this date by thrusting in the spade clo&'e to the 
plant, thereby severing the.roots low down; 
but I sometimes think that the remedy is as 


Covering Globe Artichokes.-Somo 
people do not believe in protecting Globe 
Artichokes, but the fact is that even on heavj 
soils Artichokes are safer with a covering, 
provided it be of a loose, shaggy nature. To 
mulch with farmyard manure in an advanced 
state of decomposition, as some do, is simplyt o 
court disaster, as this soon becomes soddened, 
and in the event of severe and long-continued 
frost, is converted into an my mans which n 
bound to paralyse, if n<»t. finally ruin, thecioMn 
and roots. What I adv ocate is a good covering 
just now of dry Bracken, or, failing this, light 
straw'y litter, working it well iu amongst the 
remaining growth, renewing the covering again 
in January. Where so many err is in postpon¬ 
ing covering until frost has actually injured tho 
crowns, which is done far sooner on heavy soils 
than many people are aw'are of. In l°w-lying 
situations where Artichokes winter badly tho 
safest plan is to sever a number of young side 
growths in autumn and pot them up, keeping 
them in a somewhat dry, airy pit, where a 
covering of litter can bo given in case of severe 
weather. Let the pit be free from drip ana 
keep the lights tilted over the plants, as if ram 
soaks into the centres it very often causes rot 
iu a short time. Rotting up of the crowns ought 
always to be done in October, but where, through 
pressure of work, time could not then be spared 
it is not yet too late. Jerusalem Artichokes 
should now have their growths cut ofi a few 
inches from the ground, as although these usually 
grow in an uninijKM lanl part of the Kitchen 
garden, the stems and withered foliage are any¬ 
thing but attractive. Let none but the best 
shaped tubers be saved for seed, this being the 
only way to keep the stock select. G. 

Cardoona.— Where the latest lota of Car- 
doons are still in the ground, they should now 
be lifted and placed in a cool dry shed or root 
store. Get as much soil as possible to the baU 
when digging them up. If the winter is mild 
they may, provided they are well covered wltii 
Bracken, be left in tho ground in warm soils, 
but in damp, low-lying situations they will not 
utaud it, and at any timo much wet is liable to 
ruin the centres. Those already in store must bo 
looked over occasionally, and any that show sigi J 
of decay used at once. The root-room general L v 
must likewise he attended to at regular iutei' o 1 J 
ior the same purpose. —-G. 

Mushroomfl^orne beds made up at tho 
beginning cJUotobcr'wul now bo in bearing, and 
must be treated to an even temperature, not 
exceeding 50 degs. Fire-heat may be employed 
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bo as to maintain a heat of 55degs. if the first 
beds are later than usual, but os soon as the 
young white Mushrooms are seen peeping 
through the surfaoo the first figures must bo 
aimed at. High temperatures — especially 
where kept up by pipe-heat alone—have a ten¬ 
dency to unduly dry the atmosphere, necessitat¬ 
ing surface-moistening and frequent floor- 
sprinkling, which cause the disorder known as 
blackheads, the crop shrivelling up instead of 
swelling off. The old plan of covering beds is a 
good one, saving labour in the end and keeping 
the surface in a moist state without sprinklings. 

Saving Asparagus seed.—I do not 
think we pay sufficient attention to this matter, i 
and by haphazard seed-saving get poor plants 
which never make good strong growth. I am 
aware there are several varieties of this vege¬ 
table, but so far, out of some six kinds sown 
purposely for trial, I can find but two varieties, 
and these do not differ much from older kinds. 

I am aware much of the difficulty in growing 
this vegetable is owing to the way m which it is > 
cultivated. Careful seed selection, getting the 
seed from the best plants, is an important 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Over one hundred years have elapsed since the 
Dahlia was first introduced to England, and 
great changes in the flower have taken place 
within that time. The strange character and 
effectiveness in the garden of this Cactus Dahlia 
are sufficient to account for its decided popu¬ 
larity. Neither the show, single, nor Pompon 
varieties are like it; it has a striking individu¬ 
ality, and bears most graceful flowers that may 
be used when cut without lumpy effects. The 
history of the Cactus Dahlia is romantic. Mr. 
T. Van der Herg, of Juxphaar, near Utrecht, in 
the year 1872, received a box of flower-seed * and 
roots from Mexico, and by reason of delays on 
the journey the contents were for the most part 
rotten, and those alive in but poor condition. 
All the seeds that had any life were sown, and 
amongst the seedling plants was a small tuber, 
which proved to be the Cactus Dahlia, at that 
time unnamed. As it was then winter, cuttings 
alone were taken ; these with care made good 
plants, so that in the spring of 1873 there was a 
stock. In the following June plants were put 



. i ZL Cactus Dahlias in'a vase.gfFrora a photograph by Mr. 0. D. Douglas, Harpenden, Herts. 


matter. It will be found that many of the seeds 
are produced on weak spray. The seeds should ! 
be secured from the best growths, not from 
crowded beds. Seeds obtained thus are more 
vigorous and need to be sown thinly.—8. 

Late Savoys. Ido not think the above 
vegetable is so valuable as towards the close of 
the year. If sown and planted early and on 
warm borders, Savoys soon get coarse, having 
white hearts, which burst or split at the first 
severe frost. To get late Savoys, it is neces¬ 
sary to sow late, early in May being quite soon 
enough. I think early Savoys not worth oook- 
are 80 strongly flavoured. It is sur¬ 
prising what severe weather these plants will 
endure if the heads are green and the plants 
close to the soil, in an open position for the first 
supplies, snd for the latest on an east or north 
border. Of varieties we have large, medium 
and small. The large Drumhead is one of our 
roost useful winter vegetables when grown late 
as. ad vised.—G. 
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out in the open ground, and the rich scarlet, 
Btrangely-shaped flowers filled everyone who 
saw them with astonishment. They were 
unlike those of the Dahlia of that day, and fore¬ 
boded a great future for the new type. A leading 
French firm purchased the stock in the year 1874, 
and from thence it w’ent to Messrs. Ant. Roozen 
and Son, the great Dutch nurserymen. Its in¬ 
troduction to England occurred at this time, as 
Mr. W. H. Cullingford, of Philimore Gardens, 
Kensington, purchased it from Messrs. Ant. 
Roozen, but it was not for a year or two that it 
appeared at an English exhibition. Mr. Cul¬ 
lingford gave plants to Mr. Cannell, and by 
him the first flowers were exhibited at South 
Kensington on 3rd of September, 1880 Their 
peculiar character at once suggested the name 
“ Cactus ” Dahlia, which has l>een retained for 
the race generally, though they are more com- 
monly known now as “ decorative.” Juarezi is 
derived from Juarez, a President of Mexico, 
after whom the plant was named. 

With such a distinctive flower to work upon, 
the hybridists soon commenced to raise new 
varieties, which have come to the perfection 
we see them in at the present day. Each year 
sees the introduction of new varieties that ex¬ 


tend the range of colouring, and give us those 
soft and charming tints which are to be found 
in the showy single and Pompon classes. The 
type itself, Juarezi, still retains a firm place in 

g ubln favour. It is the “ Paragon ” of the 
actus race, and, like that beautiful ringle 
Dahlia, seems to be more grown each year, in 
spite of the addition of many uow varieties. 
Juarezi has one bad trait, and that is its habit 
of smothering the flowers beneath a canopy of 
leafage, so as to hide them from view. This fault 
has been rectified in the newer introductions, 
which throw the flowers well above the leaves, 
and give a good length of stem to cut. Juarezi 
is a fine flower that has the true pointed 
petal, and already we are beginning to lose that 
free, graceful, and unioue form, the most recent 
varieties showing a flat, broad petal, which 
makes a good “ show” bloom without, unfortu¬ 
nately, much of the true Cactus character in it. 
This should be carefully guarded against. The 
Cactus character should not be Tost, but re¬ 
tained in its fullest as far as possible so as to 
keep the race distinct and unique. There is a 
wide field for the enterprise of the hybridist. 
A smaller-flowered race, such as might be ob¬ 
tained by infusing the Pompon blood into the 
Cactus class, would possibly give good results. 
The tendency is to force the flowers to their 
utmost limit of size. Nothing is gained by it, 
as their characteristic ]K>ints are lost by this 
unnatural treatment, and we gain only a severe 
formality, which should be the very thing to 
avoid. 

The following varieties are of great beauty : 
Beauty of Eynsford, Bertha Mawley, Countess 
of Gosford, Countess of Radnor, Delicate, 
Juarezi, Lady Penzance, Mrs. Fell, Robert 
Cannell, and Professor Baldwin. 


A LECTURE UN GARDEN DESIGN. 

A lecture on garden design was given a few 
days ago by a Mr. Inigo Thomas, ana illustrated 
by lantern views. These were very funny at 
times, and it was unfortunate for the author, 
w ho was quite serious about it, that the audience 
should have laughed so heartily. That was, 
however, his fault. One view was of a fountain¬ 
like production in the Bhape of a huge crayfish, 
but the funniest w r as a statue, the bottom part 
enveloped by a Rose, w'hich soemed to throttle 
the figure. An ugly, staring head protruded 
from the network of flowers and lookoa irresisti¬ 
bly comic. We were glad people saw the funny 
side of such eccentricities, w’hich unhappily are 
a blot in many gardens of our own aud other 
lands. 


BOOKS. 

A BOOK ABOUT R08ES.* 

Tins book has reached its fifteenth edition, and 
is written by one who knows the Rose well. It 
i is unnecessary to review it at length, as thefactof 
a fifteenth eaition having been published shows 
that Rose-lovers appreciate its worth. The 
present edition is illustrated by many pretty 
views, and the frontispiece is an amusing sketch 
by tho late John Leech, who was a friend of the 
author. Besides these new' features there is a 
new list of the best exhibition and garden Roses, 
which will be helpful. We can recommend 
heartily this book to all who want to knew about 
the Rose and how to grow it in pleasing ways. 
The memoranda for the month is valuable, and 
the advice about growing the Tea-Rose on the 
Brier-stock is important. The author writes : 
“ The Brier, grown from seed or from cutting, 
is by far the best stock for Tea-Roses, and he 
who has been taught to regard these exquisite 
flowers ns too delicate for outdoor cultivation 
will be surprised and charmed if he can devote 
a border, backed by a wall, and aspectinc south¬ 
wards, to Rosa indica odorata, budded or 
grafted low upon tho Brier.” 


Clematis cuttings (J. R. PamaR ).—Clematis 
cutting will strike readily under a handlight in a shady 
position in summer, or young shoots may he layerod. 
Nurserymen who grow Clematises largely graft the choice 
sorts on roots of the Wild Clematis ^Traveller's Joy), but 
plants rooted from layers or cutting* are best, if they can he 
obtained. Cuttings of the young ripened shoots will strike 
now plunged under glass, and not hurried. 


. * By S. Reynolds Hole. Dean of Rochester. 15th Edition. 
Published by Edward, ^rqold, '^ 7 , Bedford-etreet. Price 
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SWEET-SCENTED PLANTS. 


Ir is not at all difficult to have a sweet scented 
plant in our window or greenhouse the whole 
yjar through, and just those kinds which are 
p jssessed of the most pleasing perfume, either 
of flower or foliago, aro of easy culture, cheap 
to obtain, and therefore within the reach of 
almost all who may wish to enjoy them. 
Probably amongst scented flowers there is not 
one which can boast of such universal popu¬ 
larity as does the 

Violet. —Everyone who has the convenience 
of a frame should make a point of securing a 
few potfuls of Violets for winter enjoyment. 
It is seldom that one sees really good potfuls of 
Violets, and this is owing to the fact that no 
special provision is made to obtain them. It is 
true that Violets will in favourable situations, 
oven if left to themselves, thrive and make 
luxuriant growth ; but in a general way, to 
insure good results, they must receive some 
special care. A somewhat shady sheltered 
I>osition, where the summersun goos off about 
mid-day, will fulfil these requirements. If 
exposed to the full glare of the sun all day they 
are apt to get infested with red-spider, and then 
will not attain to that strong growth which is 
so desirable, and, indeed, requisite, if satisfactory 
produoe of blossoms is desired. If young, healthy 
pieces of the old plants are set out early in the 
season in good soil, and kept watered during the 
summer, they may be potted up early in 
September, placed in a oold frame safe from 
frost, and employed for the greenhouse or 
window as required. 

Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia) —This is 
an old plant and a general favourite. It may be 
propagated from the half-ripened shoots inserted 
in sandy soil in a shady, cool place (under a 
handlight) in summer, or the young growing 
tips may be *aken off in the early spring and 
placed in bottom-heat. As thi9 plant is 
deciduous and the fragrance lies in the foliage, 
it must be placed in heat to push it into growth 
if required early in the year. The old plants 
should be cut in in the spring, leaving about 
‘2 inches of wood at the base of each shoot from 
the main stems, and as soon as the eyes break 
out into fresh growth the plants should be 
shakon out of the old soil in which they were 
growing and be repotted into 4-inch pots, which 
size is quite large enough for them. This plant, 
also, if placed against a wall or in some 
similarly sheltered situation, is often quite 
hardy, and a good bush or two of it in the 
garden is very pleasing in the summer. 

Musk.— This is a plant of very simple culture. 
The roots have merely to be divided into small, 
short pieces, placing about a dozen of them in a 
4-inch pot filled with good, free, and rich, loamy 
soil, and give, when in growth, plenty of water. 
Place in a warm window or greenhouse, and 
support the young shoots by means of three or 
four neat stakes around the edge of the pot, 
pieces of bast, matting, or twine being run frem 
stake to stake. If well treated they will form 
bushy and most fragrant masses by the spring. 
This plant is wonderfully well grown for Covent 
Carden Market. 


Heliotrope or Cherry Pie. — Seemingly 
many do not know how well adapted this old 
plant is for pot culture. r I here are now many 
fine varieties admirably adapted to this kind of 
work, inasmuch as they are of a close, compact 
habit and very free in flowering. Some cuttings 
should be struck in May in a warm and close 
frame, shading well from strong sunshine, and 
potted off into small pots in good soil as soon as 
rooted. Keep these grow iug on and well stopped 
in 4-inch pots until about the middle of August, 
when a portion of the Inst should be allowed to 
grow on and carry th» r flower-buds, pinchiDg 
back the remainder a fortnight later. These 
plants will come into flower well during the 
early winter months in a little warmth, and are 
then very acceptable for cut flowers or other 
purposes. About February the plants may be 
cut back and started in warmth, when they will 
come into flower again in the spring. The 
Heliotrope may bo planted out and trained to a 
wall or trellis in a greenhouso where it gets 
a gentle warmth during the winter. So treated 
the Heliotrope will yield an abundance of flowers 
during the winter and spring months, when it 
s sure to be grratly valued. H. ft, 
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THE EDRAIANTHUS. 

It is difficult to understand why to so small and 
distinct a family as the Edraianthus should be 
given so many different names. The family 
contains about half-a-dozen varieties that are 
excellent rock plants, and there can bo no doubt 
these are allied to Campanula and Walden - 
bergia. 

Having been very successful with Kdraianthi, 
I will briefly state my experience in cultivating 
them. My romarks on this subject refer to the 
various species collectively as a genus, and not 
to any individual variety. According to my 
experience, none of the varieties succeed well 
if planted on flat, more or less level ground, but 
if planted into an upright or abruptly sloping 
fissure, with the roots in a horizontal, instead 
of a vertical, position, success is certain, provided 
the work is properly carried out and the plants 
roceive an abundance of sunshine. There are, 
of course, fast growing and slow-growing varie¬ 
ties, but, with the exception of planting the 
dwarfest kinds closer together, I make no 
difference in the treatment. 

The rock, which is facing south-east, was 
composed of pieces of limestone so arranged els 
to leavo between them long, almost perpen¬ 
dicular Crevices 2 inches or .'1 inches wide, and 
from ‘2 feet to ‘2A feet in depth. Theso crevices 
were tilled with plenty of broken stones for 


more or less impervious clay would check the 
i free access of water to the roots. I use soil and 
Moss only as a “ mortar ” for small stones above 
the last plant. If the tiny crevices between 
the small stones are not filled up they become a 
harbour for slugs and other pests. 

Edraianthus, or any other plants requiring 
to be grown sideways (i.e., with their roots in a 
horizontal position), succeed remarkably well if 
planted in the manner just described, as water 
can never rest on the foliago of the plants to 
| any dangerous extent, while free access of water 
I and perfect drainage are assured to the roots. 
The native home of most Edraianthi is in South¬ 
eastern Europe and Asia Minor. I will now 
give short descriptions of the varieties I have 
recommended. 

Edraianthus dalmaticus —This is one of 
the best of the family ; it is very robust in 

f rowth, and perhaps the easiest to cultivate, 
n planting, the plants should be kep at least a 
foot apart, as their spreading tufts when in 
bloom cover a circle of quite a foot in diameter. 
The large flowers form clusters or heads, each 
1 consisting from eight to twelve flowers, similar 
to those of Campanula glomerata dahurica, but 
of a still brighter violot-blue, and white at the 
base. May and June are the months of flower - 
i ing. The leaves, are numerous and of Grass-like 
appearance. The height of the plant is seldom 
more than 4 inches or o inches, as the stout 


Silvery Dwarf Harebell (Edraianthus Pumilio) in the rock garden. 



drainage, and before filling in the soil the lowest 
visible or out ward part of a crevice was closed 
up by a small wedge-shaped stone, held in place 
by a kind of mortar made of clay and Sphagnum 
Moss, mixed with a very small quantity of soil. 
The small stones acting as drainage would be, 
of course, on a lower level and in the invisible or ; 
inside part of the crevice, fty means of more 
“mortar” and more small stones the outside 
part of the fissure is now built up to the height 
where it is desired the first plant should lie, 
and simultaneously tho inside part of the 
crevice is filled to the same height with a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, small broken 
stones (limestoue), and stony grit. The plant 
is then inserted with its roots in a horizontal 
position as mentioned before, and more of the 
stony soil is filled in and rammed around and 
between the roots with a small stick. On each 
side of the neck of the plant a small stone is 
next driven into the crevico in such a manner 
as not in any way to injure the roots, but to 
take the pressure of other small stones used for 
building up the front of the crevice above the 
first plant, say to the height of JO inches or a 
foot, in precisely the same way as was done 
below the first plant. The second plant is then 
introduced, and in the same way a third or 
fourth plant may be added, according to the 
height of the fissure or the size of the plants, 
but caro must be taken not- to. use^ the clay 
mixture as mortar.abovo the laatj.plant, : o&'the 


flower-stems do not stand up erect, but lie on 
the ground or stones. Dalmatia is 6aid to be 
the native home of this charming rock plant. 

E. GRAMINIFOLIU3. —If this is not identical 
with the former, it so closely resembles it in 
every respect that further description is 
needless. 

E. D1NARICU8. —This is also called Wahlen- 
bergia pumiliorum. It is one of the smallest 
of the genus and much more neat and compact 
than the robust E. dalmaticus ; it should there¬ 
fore be planted closer together, if several plants 
arc used to form a group. The flowers are nearly 
as large as those of E. dalmaticus, but they aro 
of a more purplish shade of colour, more bell- 
shaped in form, and, instead of being produced 
in large clusters, they appear either singly or 
two or three on a stem. The leaves are very 
small and narrow, each being 1 inch or ‘2 inches 
in length, and about 1-16 inch to J inch in 
width, covered with very minute hairs on tho 
upper surface. May and June. 

E. Pumtlio is still more compact than tho 
fonner. The flowers are solitary ami com¬ 
paratively large, being quite 1 inch in length, 
and about $ inch in diameter, of a very bright 
and showy purplish-blue. The upper surface 
of the leaves is covered with minute b«iirs to 
such an extent.as to have quite a silvery 
appearance, which in all plants, as a general 
rule, is a sure indication of the requirement of a 
sunny position, hut though the plant itself 
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crows beat when its foliage is moderatelyriry, 
its roots, though well drained, should never want 
for moisture. 

E. Kitaibeli grows much more robust than 
the former ; it is a native of Bosnia and about 
6 inches hfoh. The flowers are large, purplish- 
blue, and the leaves are slightly dentate. 

E. skkpyllikolius (syn., Campanula serpylli- 
folia Edraianthus thymifolius) is a charming 
gem for the rock garden, and planted sideways 
iuto an upright or abruptly sloping fissure as 
mentioned above does remarkably well. The 
drought during last summer injured several 
plants under my observation, but they Boon 
recovered. The flowers are very much like 
those of E. Pumilio, but perhaps of a deeper 
bluish shade. The foliage, as the namo implies, 
resembles that of tho Tnyme, but is moro com¬ 
pact and glossy. M. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-BLOOM INC TROP/EOLUMS. 

Ik well treated during the summer season few 
winter-flowering plants are more valuable than 
these, for, from November onwards through the 
winter and until late in the spring, thev will 
furnish a supply of bright blossoms in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. 

Preparing stock —Strike good cuttings, say 
in tho beginning of March, if a temperature of 
O') degs. can be commanded in a small house oi 
pi*, or in April if they aro to be propagated in 
a i ordinary greenhouse. Tropseolums are of 
8 ich easy propagation that I need scarcely give 
t instructions on this point. In light sanely* soil 
l my quickly make roots, and when well started 
into growth pot them off singly into small pots, 
shifting on as required. If propagated in 
warmth they should be placed in a cool tem¬ 
perature by the end of April at the latest, after¬ 
wards receiving ordinary greenhouse treatment, 
which means allowing them sufficient air to 
make them sturdy and vigorous, and yet not in 
any way exnosing them to cold draughts of air. 
They should never l>e shaded, but should get at 
all times as much light as can be admitted to 
them, and by this treatment they will become 
robust, and likely to produce good results later 
on. Put a neat stake to each plant, and see that 
there is no lack of moisture at the roots ; also 
pick off any flower-buds that may form. 

Summer treatment.— This is simple enough, 
a id consists mainly in affording the plants plenty 
of nourishment, both solid and liquid, through 
the hot season and the autumn also, as the 
object is to form good strong specimens ready 
to flower freely by the end of October. 
Having first hardened off the plants in the 
usual way, place them by the middle of June 
in some sunny, sheltered spot in the open 
air, and shift them on into larger pots, in good 
loamy soil, as soon as the small pots get pretty 
full of roots. When they become established in 
0-inch pots shift them for the last time either 
into 8-inch or 10 inch ones, according as there 
is more or leas space in the glass-house for them 
to ramble in through the winter. For a green¬ 
house of ordinary dimensions 8-ineli pots are 
quit© large enough. I think that when tho 
pots get pretty full of roots by winter, and 
vigour and health are well maintained by means 
of weak liquid-manure, the plants produce a 
larger amount of bloom than when the roots 
have a more extensive feeding ground. Any 
fairly good soil will grow these Troptcolunis, but 
they like best good fibrous loam with a little 
thoroughly-rotted manure mixed with it. Give 
good drainage when shifting for the last time, 
and pot firmly. {Some provision will have to be 
made for traiuing them when they come into full 
growth, and if strings aro fixed against a wall, 
tying the shoots thereto will be found about 
t '10 best place for them, as they will then get 
shelter from high winds. Failing thisaccoimnc- 
d it ion, drive in a stout stake close to each pot 
i id fix a string the whole length of it, tying the 
giowth to tho Btring only, as then at housing 
i line in the autumn the plants can be removed 
at rings and all, and be placed in their permanent 
quarters without danger of breaking any of the 
shoots. 

Winter treatment.—'T ile re is no place lo 
good for winter-blooming Trop^oluras as a nice 
light house where the temperature ranges con¬ 
stantly from 50 to 55 dogs*, Therein thty come 
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along well and produce quite a large amount of large houses the roof pillars-may be draped with 
bloom during the winter, more, of course, than , them ; indeed, for the adornment of largo con- 
where quite cool treatment is followed. But here j servatories through the winter it would bo 
a word of warning is required. They will not do ! difficult indeed to find the equal of these winter- 
well in a warm house, the atmosphere is con- flowering Tropseolums, as they grow with great 
stantly close and moist; they may then go on luxuriance and enjo^almost perfect immunity 


fairly well for a time, but by midwinter, just from insect pests, 
when the flowers are most wanted, they become ; attractive features are very we! 
so feeble as to be unable to yield either quantity 
or quality of flower. What these Tropieolums 


ty planting 
s, droop do 


other way by which their 
veil i. 


displayed is by 
them in hanging'-baskets, when they 
forming festoons of verdant blos- 


in common with many other winter blooming j soms. For large houses such baskets would 
plants, like is a dryish, buoyant atmosphere and a prove invaluable, and small ones would much 
temperature never dropping much below 50 degs., embellish those of ordinary dimensions. In 
with admission of air in mild weather. Thistrcat- whatever way employed these winter-blooming 
ment, whilst promoting growth, maintains it in a Tropreolums are capable of affording a large 
robust state, and so there is moderate progression amount of delight fora little expense and labour ; 
without enfeeblement. But still in the ordinary and I strongly urge readers of Gardening who 
greenhouse they will, if prepared as before have not yet done so to give them atrial in their 
directed, yield many good flowers in the dull groenhouses, following the outlines of culturo 
winter season—that is, if a wholesome regime is > here given. H. B. 

maintained in the structure by making a little I 

fire on damp and cold days to warm the atmos- Heliconia illustris rilbric&ulis. —This 
phere in the same, opening the ventilators a beautiful liue-foliaged plant must not be treated 
little for an hour or two in the morning to allow j too liberally, otherwise it is apt to lose a good 
of the escape of stagnant moisture, and giving a j deal of its bright red marking, upon which the 
little air lor a loDger period on mild days, principal beauty of the plant depends. When 
There is one compensation that those who grow j well coloured it is a grand object, but without 
the plants in a “cool” house will have for the lees ! the red vcinirgs it dilTers little from the older, 

but rarely seen, Heliconia 
metallica, and is by no means 
unlike one of the dark-leaved 
Gannas. It requires stove 
temperature, and succeeds in 
a compost consisting of loam, 
peat, and sand, but if pushed 
on with occasional doses of 
liquid-manure or some other 
stimulant, though the plant 
will readily respond to such 
treatment, the additional 
vigour is obtained at the ex¬ 
pense of the brilliant colour¬ 
ing. This Heliconia can bo 
propagated by division, the 
best time to carry this out 
being during tho spring and 
early summer months, as in 
order to insure the plants 
wintering well thev need to 
be thoroughly established at 
that season. The older H. 
aurcostiiata, with the midrib 
and veins picked out with 
gold, though somewhat less 
vigorous, forms a good com¬ 
panion plant to the above.— 
T. 

Manettia bicolor. — 

This Manetiia was at one 
time more generally grown 
than it is now, though it is 
difficult to understand why 
such a charming plant has 
been allowed to almost drop 
out of cultivation. It is a 
native of the Organ Moun¬ 
tains in Brazil, and was in¬ 
troduced in 1843. A second 
species, M. cordifolia, is very 

amount of bloom thus obtained in winter, and that pretty, but tho contrast of red and yellow, 
is the brilliancy of their plants flowering in early which is to be found in the flowers of M. bicolor, 
spring : as brought along without stimulation is wanting in those of M. cordi folia, whose blos- 
through the dull months they will burst, ns it soms are of a uniform bright red colour. Both 


Edraianthus graminifolius and F. dalinaticus in the rock garden. 
(See page 572.) 


wero, into bloom in March, and will yield u 
blaze of colour before which even the bright -hued 
Zonal Felargoniums pale. It is necessary to 
well feed plants which at housing time had their 


may be readily struck from cuttings, and they 
grow away freely if afterwards treated as 
ordinary greenliouso plants.—T. 

2068 .— Culture of Freesia refracta.— 


pots full of roots with liquid-manure, weak and To have Freesias in good bloom at Christmas 
clear, during the winter months ; as these plants i tido the bulbs should bo procured as early as 
form large masses of foliage and flowers, there possible and potted at once. The end of July 
is a great demand on the roots for nourishment, is a good time. Stand the pots in a cold frame 
and wheu this is not given the foliage turns and cover with Cocoa-nut-fibre. These bulbs 
yellow, and the blooms become imperfect and start into growth very quickly, and will gene- 
scanty in number. Soot-water, weak guano- rally push through the soil in a fortnight or less, 
water, or top-dressings of some concentrated Directly they show the fibre should be removed 
manure will keep them in good condition. to the level of the rims of the pots, the little 

Position. —In the generality of greenhouses then left acting as a mulch through the hot 
the most convenient place for these Tropacolums | weather, and not being of sufficient depth to 
will be trained to the rafters, fixing thereto; draw the growths. Perfectly cool treatment 
strings or wires from tho top to tho bottom of should be accorded to those subjects till 
them, placing tho pots containing the plants at j November, when they may be brought iuto a 
the lowermost part of the structure, near the light, and airy greenhouse, from wheuce a chanj. 


front ventilators. "Where no back stage exists 
in the greenhouse, quite a fine effect may be 
produced by training tho plants to cover the 
walls. When they then do well the wealth of 
tender green foliage and rich display of flowers 
give an effect as brilliant as it is pleasing. In 


into greater heat should result in a midwinU r 
flowering. Freesias do not lespon l to a tysti m 
of hurried forcing, and if the bulbs are pott* 1 

late and brought into strong heat in order io 
forward them, the display, if any, wiil be a 
poor one. I prefer to keep these charming 
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plants perfectly cool from the time they are 
started until their blossoms are perfected, only 
using sufficient heat to keep the frost out of the 
house. Treated in this manner the flower- 
scapes are sturdier and the blooms more lasting. 
—S. W. F. 


ORCHIDS. 

A BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
ORCHID. 

Ljslia anceps. 

There is no more useful late-flowering Orchid 
in existence than this beautiful and well-known 
species. It is plentiful enough to be always 
cheap, very constant and free-flowering, and one 
of tne easiest of Orchids to manage. It is, 
moreover, a very variable kind, and if agood stock 
of plants is grown, the flowering season extends 
over a period of several of the dullest and most 
cheerless months in the year, the bright and 
pretty blossoms having a very telling effect 
when interspersed with Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns in winter groups in the conservatory. 
The flowers open at a time when the plant 
has quite finished its growth, and, therefore, 
the ary atmosphere necessary to preserve 
them is not so injurious to its health as in 
some other kinds that are flowering and 
growing at the same time. Very soon after the 
blossoms fade the new growths appear at the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs, and on tnis account 
the repotting or surface dressing that is usually 
needed once a year should be early attended to. 
L. anceps may be grown in a variety of ways to 
suit the fancy of individual growers. 

Culture. 

The plants have a very natural and strik¬ 
ing appearance when in blossom if grown 
on large, rough pieces of Apple or Pear wood 
with the bark retained ana a thin layer of 
Sphagnum Moss about them. An advantage 
accruing from this mode of culture is that the 
rhizomes as they extend do not carry the roots 
out of the reach of the compost as they do in 
pots or baskets, for the Sphagnum may be 
added to if necessary until the pieces of wood 
are covered, and this, of course, without dis¬ 
turbing the roots. Baskets may also be used, 
but the ereot spikes of bloom do not look so 
well as those of a pendulous habit under the 
circumstances. Pots or wide, shallow pans are 
the most usual receptacles, and, all things con¬ 
sidered, are probably the best, the plants being 
more readily attended to as regards watering 
and more easily moved about for cleaning and 
examination. They should be large rather than 
small in regard to the size of the plants, as this 
admits of their being left for at least three years 
in the same pots, the surface only being renewed 
annually. With these wide pots only a thin 
layer of compost will be needed, so the drainage 
may be placed right up to within an inch or so 
of the rims. The usual peat and Moss mixture, 
of good quality and m a rough and open 
condition, may be used, and plenty of charcoal 
or potsherds must be added as the work of pot¬ 
ting is in progress. Very often the roots will 
have obtained a firm hold of both the inside and 
outside of the pots, and these must not be 
disturbed more than necessary, as they are 
usually the strongest and healthiest of all, being 
the last set produced. The pots must be broken 
and the pieces with roots attached placed in the 
new ones. If large pieces of the pots come away 
it will be necessary to place them down among 
the drainage, filling up around with crocks 
after the plants are placed in position, care¬ 
fully avoiding breaking the roots in the 
meantime. A much less satisfactory state 
of affairs is when many of the roots, through 
growing in a close, heavy, or waterlogged 
compost, have perished, the remainder Ming 
weak and unhealthy. Then the only thing to 
be doue is to retain a few' of the best of them to 
hold the plant m position and cut away all the 
rest, using a smaller pot than usual, and mixing 
more Sphagnum and potsherds with the com- 
pvbL In all cases where possible the leading 
pseudo-bulbs should be kept well back from the 
runs by pegging down, or, if the plants are 
healthy, notching the rhizome so that it may be 
bent in the direction desired. The pseudo¬ 
bulbs must be kept rather above the rims, the 
compost bedded^ around them irmly, and all 
Digitized bv\jQ^ )QE 


ragged ends neatly trimmed off. They may be 
plaeed in the ooof end of the C&ttleya- house, or 
m a temperature intermediate between this and 
that of tne oool-house. In either position they 
will do well, provided they are not unduly 
shaded, and have abundanoe of fresh air moving 
about them summer and winter. 

While root and top growth are both active, 
few Orchids require more water if potted as 
described above, but after the pseudo-bulbs are 
fully matured very little will suffice, only enough, 
in fact, to keep them plump. The leaves and 
bulbs are apt to become infested with white 
scale, and this, if allowed to make headway, soon 
spoils the appearance of the plants. Sponging 
with warm soapy-water is the best remedy, ana 
this should be resorted to very frequently until 
a complete riddance is made of the insects. L. 
anoeps is an old species in cultivation, having 
first flowered in England more than sixty years 
ago. It is a native of Guatemala and Mexico. 
The typical flowers are each about 4 inches 
across and borne on ereot spikes containing from 
two to five. The sepals and petals are deep 
rosy-mauve, the lip bright purple, writh white 
and yellow markings. The earliest flowers 
opened with me on the last day of October. 
Tne following will be found among the many 
fine 

Varieties. 

L. anceps Amksiana, a superb, nearly pure 
white variety, very lightly suffused with a 
delicate blush-pink, becoming more marked 
towards the tips of the sepals and petals. The 
latter are very broad and of great substance, the 
lip being pure white on the side lobes, thecontre 
one purple. 

L. a. alba when true is of the purest white, 
with no trace of any oolour save a single yellow 
marking on the lip. But many vaneties sold 
as alba are not pure white, and it is only by 
purchasing plants in flower that the true type 
can be ensured. This and several other white 
kinds are said not to flower so freely as the more 
highly-coloured forms, but this is often on 
account of their not being well established, 
plants that have a good hold of the compost 
usually blooming freely. 

L. a. Ballantiniana is a choice and rare form 
with large flowers, very fall, and with broad, 
handsome segments. The oolour throughout is 
a very pale rosy-white, the lip having tne usual 
crimson-purple streaks on the side-lobes and a 
purple blotch in front. 

L. a. Bakkeriana is a somewhat smaller 
variety than many, but distinctly coloured. The 
sepals, petals, and lip are all of them narrower 
than in the best forms, the ground oolour being 
deep magenta, that of the lip being the most in¬ 
tense, with a yellow crest. 

L. a. Dawsoni is a superb form, and though 
by no means new, has not appeared in many 
collections. The flowers of this variety are 
characterised by their pure white sepals and 
petals of great Bize ana substance ; the lip is 
also white, with lines of purple inside ; tho centre 
lobe is rosy-purple, margined with white. This 
is named after the late Mr. T. Dawson, of 
Meadow bank, in whose once-celebrated collection 
it first appeared. 

L. a. dklicata is a small, but prettily- 
marked variety, well worthy of attention on 
account of its distinctness. The sepals and 
petals are very pale mauve, the lip white, with 
the usual radiating lines of purple, and a rich 
yellow disc. 

L. a. Hiluana is another of the white varie¬ 
ties, and a very fine one. It is not unlike the 
var. Amesiana, but the petals are, if anything, 
of a purer white. The plant is very vigorous in 
habit and produces mnch larger pseudo-bulbs 
than the type. iS 

L. a. S^ottiana bears very large flowers with 
deep purplish segments, the lip being darker 
than in any other kind, and having an orange* 
yellow throat. Oneof the most beautiful varieties 
of all is 

L. a. Stella, which has pure white sepals 
and petals, the lip yellowish, veined on the in¬ 
side with deep purple, and without tho usual 
purple blotch. 

Tnere are many other varieties and new ones 
are being constantly added to the list, but 
enough have been mentioned to show the im¬ 
portance of this beautiful winter-flowering 
Orchid and its great value in keeping no a 
display. H. 


ROSHS. 

Treatment of Roses in pots.— I have 
some Roses in pots—Teas and H.F.’s, Can they 
be left outdoors during the winter, and broughl 
in in January in a cold greenhouse ? Or will it 
be best to take them in for the winter to sheltei 
from frost? 8hall be very grateful for your 
advice.—F. H. T. 

*»* You will do better to afford the plants 
some little protection. A pit or frame will be 
ample until you want them in the cool green¬ 
house. An article upon pot plants, and which 
will give a full reply to your question, is in 
type. Yon would not be wrong in pruning the 
plants and housing them immediately a sharp 
frost sets in, if such should happen before 
January. 

Cutting down Rose-stocks. — Iplanted 
half-a-dozen Brier-stocks for standard Roses in 
October. Each stock has a bit of root attached. 

I got them myself from a hedge. I propose 
budding them with good Roses next July. 
Some have little shoots near the top, others are 
quite straight. Can I cut all the stocks down 
level, so as to have them the same height, and 
will they then break and shoot at the top ?— 
D. C. 

* # * You will do well to cut to desired height 
at onoe, and get two or more strong breaks in 
spring to bud on three months later. Shoots 
you note are useless; it is the new wood you 
want. 

Value of own-root Roses.— Will you 
kindly inform me through your valuable paper 
as to whether Roses on own roots are preferable 
to grafted or budded Rose-trees, or vice vered ; 
—Brymill. 

*»* A few Rose* thrive well upon their own 
roots, notably the strongest growers. Dwarfs 
eventually go off on their own roots, no 
matter what stock thev may be worked upon— 
that is, if they are budded or grafted as low as 
possible. Certainly, the help of a suitable foster 
stock is a great advantage; in fact, many 
varieties would be utterly useless if not aided by 
the greater vigour of foster roots. 1 

2107.— Rose Reve d’Or as a climber 
for house. —If “ Fairfield ” thinks of planting 
Roses against his house he should not neglect 
the beautiful Reve d’Or. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of this charming Rose. It is a 
very rapid grower, and will cover the side of a 
house in a few years. When covered with its 
golden-fawn blossoms, which cluster so thickly 
as to almost hide the leafage, it is indeed a 
“ Dream of Gold.” The foliage is also abun¬ 
dant and graceful, being distinct from that of 
other Roses. The individual blooms are, with 
their subtle colour-gradations, very acceptable 
for indoor decoration, and last well in water. 
One point to which regard must be paid is the 
dislike of hard pruning exhibited by this Rose ; 
therefore, as far as possible, the shoots should 
be tied in, and pruning restricted to thinning 
weaker growths.—S. w. F. 


2146.—Creepers for north wall ol 
lean-to greenhouse.— Lapageria alba and 

rosea should do well on “ W. S.^ ” north wall. 
I have grown them with success in a shadj 
greenhouse. They do best in peat with which a 
little sand and loam is mixed. When in gooc 
health and flowering freely there are few more 
beautiful climbers, while the leathery foliage, 
when once solidified, seems impervious to injury, 
and the wax-like white and rosy bells are verj 
lasting. Slugs are very fond of the young 
shoots, and often eat them off as they emerge 
from the soil without their ravages being 
suspected. A collar of zinc, with the uppei 
edge serrated and turned outwards, sunk in the 
ground round the roots, will generally preserve 
the young Bhoots from damage. The Lapagerk 
requires a plentiful supply of water when grow 
ing strongly, and the use of the syringe is alsc 
beneficial.—S. W. F. 


The Wild Harden; or, tJu Naturalisation ant 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Bantus Plant*, wilA a enapte j 
on the Garden, of British Wild Flower*. Fourth ed%twn,wUl 
wood engraving* from drawing* by Alfred Parton*, rtvism 
and enlarged. Demy 9vo, linen board*, price lit. . 
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the Gladwin (Ins fnetidi sauna). On one ooea 
rtion 1 had to deal with some spikes of the Pam 
pas < 1 rasa which had become discoloured with 
auat, etc., and not being the time of the year 
for fresh ones, I dipped them in aoap and water 
with some soda added to it. This effectually 
cleaned them, and rendered quite fit for use 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


GARDEN WORK 


Uonservatory 

This houM must be kept gay now at any cost; but 
flowering plants need a long preparation, and without the 
preparation has been given there will be a poor display 
The long purse will do a good deal and make up for many 
shortcomings ; but it is not wise to rely too much upon 
the long purse in providing flowers for winter—at least, 
every effort should be made to produce as much at home 
us poesible. 80 far os the culture of flowers is concerned, 
there is a disadvantage in living in a limestone district. 
In the first place, potting-soil comes expensive. Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, 
and many other things must have proper soil brought from 
a distance at considerable expense, and after this has been 
done the hard water of the district will make it difficult 
for the fine-rooted plants to be kept in good condition. The 
remedy for this will he to build tanks to keep the rain¬ 
water in till required for use. The flowers of odontoglois 
and other cool Orchids will keep longer in the conserva¬ 
tory, where the temperature and ventilation are specially 
studied, with a view to prolong the keeping of the flower 
as much as possible. The watering requires special care. 
When a plant 1s dry, enough should l>e given to moisten 
all the soil in the pot, and then wait till the soil is getting 
dry again. This is where experience comes in bo useful. 
What one person thinks dry another considers wet. I was 
asked by a lady the other day to tell her what was the 
matter with the plants in her room. They were perishing 
for want of water. One might have thought a child would 
have seen what was wrong. One of the worst kinds of 
watering Is to give Just a little dribble on the surface. 
This is certain to result in trouble later on. There is one 
point to be observed in the use of liquid-manure. Give it 
only to plants which con assimilate it and which have 
vigorous, active roots. Arum Lilies with the pots full 
of roots will take a good deal of support now. Pot 
Tuberoses as soon as the bulbs arrive, and plunge in 
greenhouse. They will do under the stage If there is not 
much drip. We have been gathering Tuberose blossoms 
for months from bulbs potted early last spring and brought 
on quickly. 

Stove. 

| Little bushes of Centradenia rosea are very pretty fust 
now, and are useful table plants when grown In 6 -inch 
potB. Irapatiens Sultani, Sutton's Balsams, and Plumbago 
rosea are useful 6 -inch pot stuff for winter decoration**. 
Improvements are still being made by the hybridist in the 
Streptocarpus family. These are Just the plants for the 
amall cool stove, grown in assortment with Gloxinias, 
Saintpaulias, and Gesneros. There should be plenty of 
colour in this house now, both of flower and foliage. Those 
who have not heat enough for Crotons may grow some of 
the bright-leaved Acalyphas, which are easily propagated 
from cuttings of the young shoots in the bobbed in spring. 
Spring-struck cuttings make useful decorative stuff in the 
autumn and winter following. Well-grown Poinsettias 
and Euphorbias are among the most useful decorative 
stuff in winter, and If there is a naked wall anywhere in a 
warm house make a good border alongside, and set out a 
few old plants and train them up the wall, and there will, 
In winter, be abundance of flowers and bright-coloured 
bracts for cutting. Let the night temperature range 
between 60 dean, and 66 degs. till after Christmas. Use 
the syringe when necessary- to maintain the requisite 
humidity In the atmosphere. 

Perns under Glass. 

Young plants, quickly grown, are more effective than 
old onee, and it is a mistake to keep old plants of most 
species year after year. The Tree-Ferns and a few* others 
will go on improving under good management year after 
year ; but the species whioh are easily raised from epores 
—and these constitute the bulk of the plants used for 
decorative purposes—are, or maybe, thus raised annually, 
and if a house is given to Ferns there will always 
be lots of seedlings coining up about the pots and borders. 
We generally grow a few Dracaenas and other foliage 
plants In the fernery, or, at any rate, some are brought in 
from time to lime, and a basket or two of Orchids or other 
flowering plants may be Introduced when a little more 
colour is wanted. There are variegated Ferns, but I do 
not care much for the variegated Maiden-hair recently- 
introduced. Tropical fernery should be kept at 60 degs. 
to 06 degs. at night: greenhouse fernery- about 60 degs. 
Water when necessary. Ferns soon go wrong if kept too 


A BOUQUET OF DRIED GRA8SES. 

The illustration herewith given is full of sug¬ 
gestiveness from an ornamental point of view. 
No better subjects can be employed for decora- 
t ing large vases, such ah seen in the engraving, 
than dried Grasses of noble outline. 1 would 
recommend also the use of a few Palm-leaves 
after they have been dried ; these would make 
excellent backgrounds to the lighter-looking 
Grasses. These kinds of arrangements are best 
adapted for tho winter season, with a consequent 
saving of plants during inclement weather. In 
smaller arrangements of foliage, the flower- 
holders designed as brackets and mode from 
the hollow stems of the Bamboos would be 


BERRIED SOLANUMS. 

A few plants of Solanum Capsicastrum well 
furnished with berries are very useful for green¬ 
house and window decoration from now on 
through the dull winter months. They give just 
the colour that is scarcest at tliat period of the 
year, and, of course, under glass the l>erries do 
not fall a prey to birds, as is so frequently the 




dry. 

Late Vinery. 

Foliage w-ill now be ripening, and every leaf should be 
gathered up as it falls. The foliage of some varieties is 
very beautiful when dying off. Gros Colinan, for 
instance, dies off in a blaze of colour, which renders 
the leaves useful for dishing up fruit and other 
decorative purposes. All damaged or decaying berries 
should l»e removed at once. There will always be a little 
waste from this cause, even when houses are well con¬ 
structed, and If there is much drip it will be better to cut 


A bouquet of dried Grasses. 


most appropriate for the purpose. Where these 
have been filled witli water for fresh flowers I 
have known them to leak ; any with this failing 
would do well for Grasses. These are well 
suited for niches or corners that are rather 
dark, and where anv ornament of elaborate or 
costly design could not be seen to the best 
advantage. With the numerous varieties of 
ornamental Grasses tliat are now to be obtained 
a pleasing variation in the arrangements could 
ei-ilv be mode to avoid any semblance of 
formality. Some of the best Grosses for these 
purposes are Gynerium argenteum (the Pampas 
Grass), Arundo conspicua, Panicum virgatum, 
the several annual kinds ; Eulalia japonica, 
useful alike in foliage and flower-spikes ; Erian- 
thus Ravenna?, Gyinnothrix litifolia, and Pen- 
nisetum setosum. Cyperus olternifolius would 
also make a good variety when dried, so also 


case with those trees and shrubs that carry 
bright coloured berries during the winter season. 
It not infrequently happens that amateurs fail 
in getting the berries well coloured, and this 
will often happen w hen the plants are set out in 
the open ground for the summer months. They 
make a very vigorous growth under such circum¬ 
stances, brtt they have to be lifted just when 
the berries should be turning red, and they thus 
get a check, which arrests colouring, and plants, 
however otherwise well-grown, are useless when 
the berries do not take on the bright tint that 
renders this Solanum so attractive. In very 
fine summers plants treated in this way colour 
their fruit very well, but it is safer to grow 
them as market growers invariably do, in pots all 
through the season. The colouring of the beri ies 
can thus be insured by bringing the plants 
indoors at an early period. Grown thus, more 
compact-habited specimens can be obtained. 
This Solanum is, however, a gross feeder, and 
from the time the roots feel the soil, liquid must 
be given twice weekly. Btfleet. 


and Ixjttle the Grapes, and take to a room which has been 
specially fitted up : or, If this cannot be done, cut then*, 

K lace in bottles, aud keep them at the driest end of the 
ouse, and shelter from drip and sunshine by running a 
curtain under the root over the bunches'of Grapes. 
Extremes of temperature are bad for ripe Grapes. A 
regular temperature of 60 degs. to 66 degs. is about right, 
ana, if well ripened, Grapes will keep in good condition as 
long as they are required to be kept. 

Window Gardening. 

It is not generally desirable to repot anything at this 
late season ; better, if possible, to run everything on till the 
spring now. Of course, bulbs may be potted for late flower¬ 
ing, but the sooner this is done now the better, as growth 
will begin. We unpacked a lot of Llllum longiflorum 
which came to hand the other day, and some of the stems 
were started. This is a beautiful Ltly for the window 


In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
ndej •*Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
rtntgh.t later than is here indicated with equally good 
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Outdoor Garden. 

Evergreen undergrowth, such as Lvirels, oval-leaved 
Privet, etc., may be pruned now. To keep Laurels in good 
condition they should be pruned in well every year. This 
keeps the growth thick, a,nd consequently keeps out the 
cold. I am uot in favour of planting mauy Laurels in 
muall gardens, but when used Tor undergrowth in woods, 
and pruned annually, the large, glossy leaves, when 
planted by the acre, give character to the place, and being 
cheap thev are a good deal planted for such a purpose. 
The Holly-leaved Barberry is a charming shrub for under¬ 
growth, and birds are fond of the fruit. It i3 rather slow 
of growth, and now-a-days planters seeiu to want results 
immediately. < ither useful shrubs for shady places are the 
Auouhas, especially the old variety Japvnica, ami if a male 
or two are introduced they will bo covered with berries. 
The RkiiJimias and Pemettyas are useful berry-bearing 
shrubs of small stature, wry useful lor grouping on banks or 
in the rock-ganUm 1 am still busy moving both deciduous 
and evergreen trees and shrubs. I suppose one’s ideas 
change from year to year, or it may be that continued 
study ripens tho judgment, and we view tilings in a 
different spirit. At any rate, changes are required from 
time to time. The same thing occurs with herbaceous 
i;order*; there is nothing permanent. 

Fruit Garden. 

There is a good deal of pruning and planting to do yet, 
and it is important that both these operations should now 
be in a forward state. Wall-trees with crowded spurs 
should be thinned. 1 have often found it advisable to not 
only thin the spur*, but also to redu e the number of 
branches. When the foliage is mm h crowded the leaves 
must be weak and small, and consequently cannot build 
up fertile buds. The character of the foliage give? tone to 
the tree, and upon the activity and energy of the leaves 
the fertility is based. B it the foliage of a crowded tree is 
always weak and poor, and such trees rarely bear good 
fruit; therefore thin the branches and also the spurs of 
wall-trees where much crowded to let in the light and 
l he sunshine In pruning Morello Cherries it is customary 
Gj r*-ly upon ilu- young wood of the pre-.ious year for the 
i rap, but I lave seen liner crop* of fruit liorne on spurs. 
I: it I think the pruning and management are much 
simplified if the voting wood is laid in about 4 inches apirt, 
and the crop taken mainly from the young shoots. The 
Morello Cherry is very profitable for filling up north 
aspects on walls and buildings, arid the tree *oon comes 
into bearing. If not already done newly planted Straw- 
lorries should be mulched with manure. Pot-Vines, with 
strong, well-ripened canes, nuy be storied any time now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Il.oo thing looks promising at present. Tnere is an 
abundant supply of green stuff of all kinds, and the only 
drawback is their sappiness. If a severe frost sets in any 
time before the end of next January lots of the Greens will 
he swept off through cold It is late for the work, but 
lite Broccoli, if not already done, should be heeded in. 
This treatment generally saves the plants, though the 
check when done late may cause the hearts to coins a little 
smaller. Spinach is always a valuable crop, which at this 
season cannot be improvised. Savoy Cabbages are turning 
in well, but to my thinking the small, close hearts of 
Sutton's Tom Thumb are superior to anything of the same 
kiud, and they may be planted quite thickly, or say 
9 inches apart Forcing will begin now, even where no 
special effort is made. S^akale and Rhubarb, at any rate, 
must be had as soon as passible, and where proper means 
are provided there will be no difficulty about it It is 
important to have roots with good crowns and enough 
heat to start the plants into growth, and then the forcing 
is a matter of certainty. All vacant land should be trenched 
deep now, and left rough for the elements to work upon. 
Those who wish to lose no opportunity of securing early 
Peas and Beans may plant a few rows on a warm border. 
The cost of the seeds is not much. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs may still be 
planted. Select a day when the weather is dry and free 
from frost. When planting, see that holes of good size are 
made, and the roots laid out with care. It is a great mis¬ 
take to place the roots of trees and shrubs in too small a 
hole, and thereby confining them in such a way as to hinder 
their proper progress afterwards. Hardy creepers, also, 
should be eeen to without delay, and get them comfort¬ 
ably settled before long - continued hard weather be 
experienced. No better time than the present could well 
be chosen for making alterations in the design of the 
garden and ite paths. Taken in hand soon, all desired 
improvements should be finished, and the surroundings 
rendered acceptable long before the winter season is over. 
All unoccupied garden space should be dug over and left 
rough for the frost to sweeten. Greeners should be 
runed, and neatly and carefully trained to produce the 
sst possible effect. Autumn-planted Pansies should have 
a slight mulching now, working the material well around 
the crown of the plants. Most other hardy flowers would 
also appreciate this attention at the present time. The 
greenhouse should still be bright with Chrysanthemums, 
taking care to ventilate on all favourable occasions, by 
these means prolonging the display. As the plants go out 
of flower cut down the stems to within a foot or so of the 
base, and then place the pots in a light position ne^r to 
the glass to induce fresh and sturdy outungs to appear. 
Propagation may be oommeooed as soon as cuttings can 
be obtained, making them 8 inches long, and using a 
compost of loam and leaf-mould, or Cocoa-nut-fibre refute 
in equal parte, and a free use of coarse silver-sand. Insert 
the cuttings singly in thumb-pots, or a number in larger 
pots and boxes. Just sprinkle them overhead with a Une¬ 
rased can, and place in a frame on the bench, which must 
be kept done. The first batch of Roman Hyacinths may 
be taken from the plunging material and gradually inured 
to light, eventually placing the pots In a position near to 
the glass roof. Oallae’ too should be showing their spathes, 
and may be encouraged. Primulas must be kept fairly 
warm, and Cyclamen too should have a large share of 
attention. Be careful In the use of water, Just keeping 
growing plants sufficiently moist. Window plants, ana 
fh m used In different rooms of the bourn, should be 
■ponged over occasionally, and watered qnjy when (hey 

Qjitize* tH^^aas*. 


THH COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
5th to December 12th. 

Made up another Mushroom-bed, and brought in more 
Khub irb and Soakale to force. Introduced also a few roots 
of Chicory. These latter come in useful when well 
blanched. We have hitherto done without fire-heat in 
this house, as the heat from the fermenting beds lias been 
sufficient- to keep up a temperature of .‘>5 degs., which is 
quite high enough. If severe frost sets in the turning of a 
valve will let the hot water into the pipes more or less as 
it Is required. Sheltered crowns of Globe Artichokes with 
long manure. Jerusalem Artichokes also have l.pen 
covered with litter to keep out frost. A lot of Horseradish 
his been lilted and laid in on the north side of a wall, and 
covered with lifter, for convenience of getting at when 
required. Mad** up another hot-bed for Asparagus 
Having plenty of Lree-leavsS, these are used to the extent 
of one half in the beds, and the heat is so Ustiug that 
another crop of something which is most in demand is 
forced in the same beds after the Asparagus-roots come. 
Early Potatoes, Carrots, Lettuce, etc., follow on after the 
Asparagus. We never have very much ground uncropped, 
but all vacant plots are trenched up during the winter. 
These trenched pieces are usually used for root crops 
during the next season. The pruning and training of fruit- 
trees is still in progress, and every favourable opportunity 
is taken full advantage of to forward the work. The 
rearrangement of the conservatory is a weekly affair now, 
and if there comes a wet day, extra hands are taken in the 
houses to wash pots, sponge plants, etc. There are always 
jobs of this kind for the outside hands in bad weather, and 
we always make it a rule to wash every bit of inside paint, 
and limewash every bit of inside wall once a year any way, 
and this work is done in bad weather. Labels and stakes 
can be bought much cheaper than timber can be purchased 
at home. I suppose we may thank the foreigner for 
this. Several years ago we had a little American blight 
on some of the espalier Apples. Where it came from I 
never discovered, but I suspeefed some young trees bought 
In. However, by a persistent use or Gishiirst Compound 
we have cleared it, as there is not a speck anywhere now, 
so far as I know. Not a week panes without Ohrysanthe 
mum cuttings being put in. We have several frames 
always ready to receive cuttings. I shall not attempt to 
strike these cuttings in a cold house again. There should 
always he the means of keeping out frost. .Moved more 
bulbs and forcing shrubs into heat to get them on for the 
conservatory and to produce cut-flowers. Cohered strong 
clumps of Christmas Roses with hand lights. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Querist and answers are. inserted i • 
JuDixora fires of charge if correspondentsfollow the rates 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eoiroa qf 
9ab.ds.yixq, 37, Sout ha mpton - it red , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubusksb. 
The name and address of the senior are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
ihould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gaudknthq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
Tommunication. 

Answers (Which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
obluie us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GABDSXtxa 
should m me ion the number in which they appeared. 


22:1 J -Gooseberries in British Honduras.— 

Would there be any possibility in getting Gooseberry-trees 
brought from this country next May to grow successfully 
in Bntish Honduras ? The climate is moist, and the tem¬ 
perature from 70 degs. to 110 degs in the shade. Can you 
recommend any other British-grown fruit-trees for this 
climate?—F. C. G. 

2237— Growing 1 the Egyptian Lotus.— I am 

anxious to grow the Nelumbium spociosum (Egyptian 
Lotus) if I can possibly do so. Will you kindly tell me 
where I could get a plant, and what would probably be the 

E rice? Would it do in a tub placed in a tank surrounded 
y Bamboos, or should a bed be made for it ? The place 
is very sheltered and sunny. If necessary a tub could at 
first be placed iu the greenhouse tank, where the water is 
fairly warm, and then moved to the other in summer. 
Any advice which you will give me through your valuable 
paper will be moat welcome.—L otus. 

2238— Are Foxgloves poisonous ?—I should feel 
obliged If you could tell me whether Foxgloves are likely 
to be eaten by horses or oows In a paddock, and, if so, 
would they be harmful? I have planted a good many 
along a bank in a paddock, where they cannot be reached 
at present by the animals ; but as they seed so freely they 
would probably come up another year in other place* 
where the horses could get at them. If not injurious to 
the animals themselves would they affect the milk of cows? 
From what part of Digitalis is the poison extracted ? Is 
the root, seed, or leaf most dangerous? I should feel very 
much obliged to you if you would give me your advice os 
to leaving the plants in the paddocks or not ? Thanking 
you in anticipation.—A. F. J. 


Replies next week to “ Exhibitor," “ J. B. H. w.,» 
“ SouthamptonUm,” A. E. G ," 41 Grape vine," " A. G. T./’ 
" Constant Reader," " Duck,” H B., M ,4 hosb,” “Disgusted,” 
"R.T.," “EL. D.,” “ F.G. N.," " M. E.,” “G. Newman,” 
“ Amateur,” “ A. P.,” etc. 


To the following queries brief replies a re given, 
but readers arc invited to give further answers 
should they be, able to offer additional a dr ire on 
the various subjects. 

2230— Soot - water (M‘. Whieton). - Certainly Ihe 
tub must be filled with plain water, and gradually the sooL 
will get absorbed into it, with a little sediment, however. 

2210 -Exhibitor and shows (A. W.). -Exhibitor-f 
always leave the tent or room when judging is progressing. 

It is a necessary rule, otherwise a judge would be hampered 
greatly in his work. 

22U— Scarborough Lily In winter (I?.-).-The 

best way to keep the Scarborough Lily (Vallofa purpurea) 
during winter Is In a greenhouse, with a temperature from 
r,0 degs. to 55 degs. 

22-12— Hibiscus sub - vlolacea (L Gardner). 
Hibiscus Buh-violacea is usually classed os a stove-plant. 
You will find the name in any good catalogue of stew- 
plants. It is a variety of Hibiscus Uosa-dnensis. 

2213— Cesspool-water and club-root (A. AAAy). 
-Cesspool-water does not breed club ; but it is not con¬ 
ducive to a clean growth. If club exists use gas-lime freely 
now. Turn your ground lip as rough as possible daring 
winter. 

22 u—Cleaning Asparagus-beds (£f. if.;.— The 
Asparagus-plants were thin because the crowns were small 
ana weak. You did wrong in cutting them off. As long 
as they continued green the growth will very likely come 
stronger next year; but nothing should be cut. Top- 
dress the bed now with nnnure. 

2245— Tomatoes ( Amateur , Saltash ).—Conference is 
a capital Tomato. Apply to any well-known seedsman. 
We ao not recommend any special nurserymen unless one 
knows that a plant can only be obtained at a certain pla'-e. 
See our advertising columns. 

2246— Keeping Dahlia tubers (A. Ashby).—lo 
keep Dahlias of the size named, place in sand, not in a 
cellar, hut a dry room, at a temperature of 50 degs. at 
least. Start early in spring, and get cuttings. These will 
make better plants than the parents. 

2217— Growing Malden hair Fern (llAgiac:). - 
The Maiden-lmii Kern never grows very high. To grow a 
large plant we recommend you to pot it on whenever it 
becomes pot-bound, and keen in a shady place in a tem¬ 
perature from GO degs. to 05 degs. by day, with a drop or 
5 degs. by night. 

2213— Winter treatment of Tydaeas (Gt»rye 
Tyro). -When Tydinas cease to flower let them go to ies». 
like Achimenes. Take cuttings of Imp&Liens, aiiy of the 
species, in spring ; they will strike in the hot-bed. Pinch 
back to make the plant bushy. The Primulas should have 
a cool, shady position. 

2249— Oastor-oil-plant, etc. (Orange).— No doubt 
the plant has got touched with frost. The Castor-oil¬ 
plant Is an annual, and should be raised from seed every 
spring in heat. The Mock Orange is Philadelphia, and the 
Lilac Is Syringa. It is a common mistake to describe 
Syringas as Mock Oranges. 

2250— Winter Cherry from seed (Carloita, 
Meath).— The plant looks like a Begonia, hut cannot name 
it without a flower. The Winter Cnerry i3 a hardy 
herbaceous perennial. The tops die down and disappear 
in the winter. May be propagated by division of the roots 
in autumn or spring, or by seeds sown in Bpring. 

2251— Plants for conservatory (E. J.).—Oncol 
the Australian Tree-Ferns would be suitable, but a plant 
with a suitable stem would be expensive. So would a 
Palm of suitable size. Musas would hardly do, as they 
would fruit and then die down. You will meet with some¬ 
thing to suit you at one of the large nurseries in London. 

2252— Chrysanthemums (Smith). — You may 
begin to take cuttings of Chrysanthemums now. The 
shoots close down to the soil are best. The long shoots 
very often develop flower-buds. The old plants may be 
kept in a cool house till a sufficient stock of cuttings are 
rooted, and then be thrown out. Young plants are better 
than old ones. 

2253— Magnolia not flowering (West Surrey). 
—We are afraid there is no help for it but patience. 
Pruning will not hasten the flowering of the Magnolia. We 
know large plants which seldom flower, and others of half 
the size which flower annually. Possibly the first named 
may have been a seedling, and position has something to do 
with it. Try lifting the roots. 

2254— Ivy-leaved “ Geraniums ” not flower¬ 
ing well (fte)- - The cause of the Ivy-leaved “Geraniums’' 
flowering badly last summer was through the excessive 
drought, and Tobacco-plauta being placed at the back of 
them drew all the moisture from the soil and the plants as 
well. This caused the flowers to be so small. As Tobacco- 
plants are very strong growing they require a large 
amount of moisture during very dry weather. 

2255 — Growing Mushrooms in a stable 
(Jack).—You could grow Mushroom? well in such a 
structure from early October to June. Damp would not 
be a hindrance if you keep the place up to 50 degs. or 
55 degs. temperature. We think you would do best to 
make beds on floor, and cover with warm litter to retain 
warmth. Ye?, shut the ventilators close, and in severe 
weather you could readily raise the temperature by placing 
warm stable litter by the door inside the house. 

2250-ISOloma hirsuta (C. J. F .).—There was a 
mistake about vour plant, bub the following information is 
correct. In an intermediate or cool-stove temperature the 
Isoloini will not only remain green throughout the greater 
part of the winter, but will often produce some blossoms at 
that season, while in a greenhouse it will die down, in 
which cose the soil should he kept slightly moist, but no 
more. Then, on the return of spring, it should be repotted, 
shaking off nearly all the old soil before doing so. A com¬ 
post of about equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
good sprinkling of sand, will suit it weU. Water must be 
given sparingly at first, but increased as the growth 
develops. When in a wanner structure the plants will, 
as a rule, show signs of going to rest by the new year, or 
soon after, when it is a good plan to lessen the supply of 
water for a time, and then (Start in the spring as recom¬ 
mended above. 
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•lib ’:—Diseased Begonia and “ Geranium 

leaves (Suntoicvr ).—The damage to the “Geranium” 
and Begonia-leaves has been done by a small, lively 
insect called thrips. Fumigation with Tobwo, or 
vaporising with nicotine, or sponging with soap and 
water will get rid of them if per* wired with. The 
thrips will attack other plants near them, especially 
smooth 1ea\ed plants. We should think probably your 
plants are in a starved, weak state, and in this condition are 
more subject to insect attacks. 

2253 -"Geranium*”drawn (iWa).—it 13 difficult 
to keep “Geraniums in go r >d health in an attic where 
little light is to be bad. a* they are sure to become weak 
and drawn. We adv 1-** y ou to cut them ha-'k a liule and 
keep as close to the light as possible. When they com¬ 
mence to gro v again p >t them into fre«h soil, a mixture 
of loam, leaf “-oil equal purls, and a little sand l>eing best 
for them. Careful attention should he paid to the water¬ 
ing If you could place them in a frame they will do 
better, but keep well protected from fronts. 

2:79-Pruning Apple tree (/WA). — if the 
bran -hes of the Apple t re- are mu .11 crowded they may be 
thinned now ; hut it will I* v. i*u* to get someone who lias 
had some e\is rini v fo do tire w■ >rk. I'.rnuches rubbing 
u/uinst or «■ rowing ea< h other in... I>f ■ ul on' ; but it 1 * 
letter not to do too much at on a.' If ail error is made it 
w ill be better to err on the side of doing too little than too 
much. I.et the root-pruning remain till another year. A 
neglected tree will probably require manure, and the 
proper place to manure fruit-trees is on or near the sloj* 
of tne ground. 

2260— W®«dy lawn <//. A. L \ I'nd.r any circum¬ 
stances It must t ike a good deal of time and trouble to 
clear your lawn of Plantains, as it is probable the old plants 
have seeded, and others will spring up when the large 
plants are taken out The same remark applies to the 
babies, which seed freely. In your position we should hire 
a quick boy, and let him take all the big Plantains out, and 
about January give the lawn a dressing of bone-meal and 
wood-ashes to encourage the Grass. Three pounds of bone- 
meal to a pe *k of wood-ashes, or use the bone-meal alone 
if the ashes cannot lie obtained. 


2201— Grapes In greenhouse (^arefentn?;.—Put 
the border inside for earliest Grapes, but at front of house. 
Nevermind about boiler—the farther away from the boiler 
the better. Plant Vines 3 feet apart, and see reply to 
“Flora” in “Fruit department” in this issue on forms- 
tion of border. Muscat of Alexandria is best, but it is a 
difficult Grape to set, and wants much heat and care. 
Foster's Seedling is more reliable for amateurs. Bo wood 
is the same as Muscat of Alexandria. You do not want a tall 
house, 10 feet to If* feet of rafter being ample for early 
house ; but so much depends upon the culture given. 

2202— Pema In bath-room (A. Copland).— The 
best thing to do would be to buy a few fresh plants of su-h 
Ferns as Pteris creti 'a, P. c. major, P. serrulata cristata, 
Cyrtomium falcatum, Pteris Wiinsctti, Axplcnium bulbi- 
ferum, and Adiantum cuneatum. These may be bought 
cheap in Sj-lnoh or 4-inch pots, and may be kept in these 
pots in the case till spring, and then repotted in 5-inch 
pots. Keep them In tho wannest room you have. The 
plants now in the case will revive if warmed up a bit and 
the roots kept in an equable condition as to moisture. It 
is when Ferns are watered irregularly that they suffer and 
die off. 


2203— Manures (Smith).—' We are not sure that we 
understand your question. Some soils and some plants do 
not require llnte^ Lime acts in various ways. Hy combining 
with acids In the soil the land is sweetened and made more 
suitable for the plants. Lime also helps to decompose the 
vegetable matter in the soil, and so liberate the plant food : 
but do not mix it with soil for flowers. Lime may be used 
for ths destruction of insects in the garden. Lime can 
always be obtained from lime pits, and small quantities can 
generally be obtained from the builders, who always keep 
it in stock. Charcoal may bo obtained from the sundry- 
dealers. Ironmongers often keep it in country districts. 

2264 —Unsatisfactory Carnations {R. IF. A.).— 
Bracken woald do In the case of very severe frosty weather. 
If you can do without the perennials for one season we 
advise you to give the ground a good rest before planting 
Carnations again, as they require fresh soil each year, 
big up the ground roughly, and dress it with lime to kill 
all grubs. Let It remain for six months fully exposed. 
Road-scrapings will be an advantage to Ihe soil, especially 
ii it Is light. We have never heard of a green fly at the 
roots before ; it must be a grub or insect of some sort in 
the soil. The purple blotches appearing on the leaves arc 
caused through the excessive moisture in the month of 
.September, and il only affects certain varieties. 

2205 — Growing early Tomatoes (Recent 

Subscriber ).—We would advise 10-lnch or 12-inch pots. 
Tbe first named are large enough for early Tomatoes. You 
may place pots on stage or border, almost close together, 
or say give a space of IS inches from plant to plant. As 
regards room for growth much depends upon cultivation. 
If well attended to our advice as to epa :« is for plants 
grown to a single stem to be kept well stopped. Tempera¬ 
ture should be 00 degs. minimum at night, and a free rise 
during the day, at the date you note—early in February. 
With regard to varieties we would advise Duke of York, 

P am Green, and Perfection ; the last-named for later use. 

or very early fruiting Conference is one of the best. We 
shall bs always pleased to give you advice. 

2200-Making a Lily-bed (J . if. C.).-lt U hardly 
possible to have Lilies flowering out-of-doors throughout 
the three seasons of the year mentioned -spring especially. 
If you, however, require a succession of bulbous flowering 
plants we advise you to get Hyacinths, Tulips, or Narcissus 
for spring flowering, Lilies for the summer, and Gladioli 
for the autumn. To have a good display of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissus, plant at once, digging the bed well 
before planting At the same time, plant Lilium 
candiduni, which will flower in June, and L tigrinum, 
which you have planted, will Hewer in July and August 
A Brand display of Gladioli can be bad in the autumn, the 
old Brenchlevends being one of the best and most showy 
of alL If planted about March cr April the plants will 
come in ana form a good succession after the Lilies. L. 
lancifoliun (specioeum) is grown chiefly for pot culture, os 
It is not quite so liArdy as the other varieties ; but if the 
NUon is favourable it is very charming out-of-doors. L. 
umbellatum will do very well, flowering about the same 
time as L. candiduni. L. aurftum flowers ' 
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2267— Treatment of Date seedlings.—I have 
planted some Date-stones which are now’ starting. What 
treatment w’ould you recommend ? Should they get heat ? 
— VlNiO. 

(lire your Date bottom-heat, if partible—gay, W degs. 
to deyr., and ■?-> deyr, leer at the top. You trill then get 
a strong growth ; not otheruiee. 

2203 — Growing the Quince.—1 should lie glad if 
some of your readers would gi\e me some information 
about the Quince. I ha\e about an acre of swampy land, 
with a few old trees on it. I thought of planting more. 
When is the best time to start ? What age trees should be 
planted, and how far apartAnd how long before a crop 
may he looked for ? Would the produce pay better than 
Osier* ? Anj information would be thankfully received.— 
M. J. CoortK. 

*.* 11'.’ rhould ad tire you to grow Osiers for profit. The 
tjuince, though it thrift in ruch a position, is an uncertain 
cropper. You can rely upon Osiers, and always find a 
market for them. 

2 .vn -pruning frutt-treea on fences. <’ould 

\<.u gUe some hints :n to how to prune fruit-trees on 
len. es, and asoordon*. I Many recent notes have dealt only 
with the time.- (G. M. 

. • hi pi lining cordon fruit* you must leave the rhort 
spur growth. Prune back thi* e-aeon * rhootr to icithin 
three or four bud* from the bare that is, where they 
soring frhn. heats- the main leader full length tv continue 
formation of treer. Cut clean away useless, weak, or 
twiggy growth. 

2270 Best early Tomatoes.— what do you con¬ 
sider the best four sorts of Tomato for early work t Seed 
to bo sown next month.— Constant Reader. 

*,* The best four Tomatoer are Conference, Duke of 
York, Uam Green, and Best of All. 

2271— Making Asparagus-bed, etc.— will you 
kindly tell me through your excellent paper the best time 
of year to clip a strong Holly-hedge, the best time of year 
to make an Asparagus-bed, and what age the plants should 
be?—A SrimcHiBKR. 

* # * The beet time to clip hedge i$ at the end of July or 
early in A wpist. You will then obtain an even surface all 
triijer. B**t time to plant Arparagut is end of March or 
early in .April. Two-year-old plant a are beat, though 
excellent regull * follow on* year-old plants, alao three-year- 
old if the work is well done ; but nro years are the most 
valuable. You had better make the bed at once. 

2272 - Shortening shoots of Currant-trees.— 

Should newly-planted Red and Black Currant-trees have 
their shoots shortened before next season? If so, when, 
and to what extent .'—F. Ciuiman. 

%• They may be shortened a little, but you should leave 
quite U inches of new wood on the leading shoot for next 
season. 

2*273 -Growing Artichokes —I send you three of 
the new Artichokes. Will you kindly tell me the correct 
name ? Is it Japanese or Chinese ? And the w*ay to grow 
them, when, and how should they be planted, and when 
dug, and how preserved for seed? Are those sent fair 
specimens as to size ?—8. Bran-socks. 

The tubers sent were, good specimens of the Chinese 
Artichoke (Stachys tuberijera). Plant in March in rows 
Is inches apart and C in-ies between the seed-tubers in rich 
toil. Lift them in autumn, and store in stud. Or you 
map leave in soil if some litter is placed over the plants 
in severe weather. Select strong tubers for planting. 

2274— Treatment of seedling Carrots.—I have 
three rows of seedling Carrots, sown the end of August. 
If covered over with litter will they keep through winter 
and grow up in spring ?—1>. C. 

*.* Allow your Carrots to remain in the beds growing. 
They will probably winter well. In very severe weather 
cover with litter or dry Bracken to prevent froet killing the 
roots. Do not cover until frost is severe. A few degrees 
are harmless. 

2275 — Difference between White and Bed 
Currants —Is there any way of knowing the difference 
between White and Red Currant-trees at this season of 
the year?— F. C. G. 

*.* The Black Currant tvootl is of a bright reddish- 
yellow colour, with buds eery prominent, and the wood, 
when rubbed, gives off a strong perfume. The buds are far 
apart, large,'and thick, lied Currant wood is a dull 
green, the small buds often being very thick at the base, 
and less prominent than black ones, whilst the wood is 
more spreading, and trees usually much dwarfer. 

2270 -Painting greenhouse —Would painting the 
inside of vuiery and greenhouse now be injurious to Vine 
or plants? Both structures are heated to about 50 degs. 
and kept closed by night, with slight ventilation by day.— 
ClTHBERT. 

Painting at this season will nof do injury if you 
leave air always on the ventilators and do not overheat the 
pipes. You leant ventilation day and nighL 

2277— Making blood manure. -Would you kindly 
inform me through your paper how to make dried blood- 
manure?—A. W. 

• * Procure dry earth or sand. Mix with the blood 
such materials as charcoal dust, old dry lime, or fine 
mortar—anything to absorb moisture without destroying 
the feeding properties of the manure. 

2278 -Grafting Cherry.—I have a Kentish Cherry 
about three years planted, the branches about a yard lung. 
It. is*trained to a wall I believe that it is not a good 
eating kind, although 1 bought it as such. Will it do to 
cut the branches fairly close to the stein and graft with 
M4y Duke? Is there any particular kind of grafting wax 
that should be used ? Would it be better to bud it in June, 
and on what wood ? Is March the best month for Cherry 
grafting ?—Q Q. 

*,* Wc do not ailcise. grafting the Cherry in question. 
It could be done, but is not ‘worth the trouble, as you could 
purchase a May Duke at a small cost. If youaraft or 
bud cut in close, and insert several grafts. You may 

S rocure prepared grafting wax at any retail nursery. 

larch is the best month to graft; but why nof bud on 
several of the younger shoots abotU midsummer 1 


2270 -Mushrooms in forcing-house.- 1 have a 

forcing-house that will be kept at about hO degs to 70d<g-‘. 
tor next three months, with aid of two 4 inch pipes under 
slate beds. Can I grow Mushrooms with bed-i ma^e up in 
the usual way on tne slates? If not how r-hould beds he 
made in such a position ?—Constant Reader, Regworth. 

You can grow Mushroom* well in house, but we 
advise a lower temperature, say 5-7 degs. to to degs. for 
house. If the bed is made up on the slate* th*■ pipes should 
not be close, or the beds will dry too much and fail. 

2*3 1 — Pruning deciduous trees and shrubs. 

—What is the best lime for pruning deciduous trees and 
shrubs, and aUo evergreens?—C. G M 

*,* From March to June, a « this allow* of ve<c g,o>tih 
for eoergre ns. Prun- deciduous shrubs a* ami time fm-o 
September to March, but on no account hae’e a'«>ot 
recklessly. Remove old and exhausted wood to encourage 
new growth. 

2281 -Pruning newly planted fruit trees.— 

Should newly-planted pyramid Apples, iVars, and Piuhh 
be pruned Immediately, or should the operation bedeferr *«l 
till January or February 7- F. Ciuet! *n. 

*/ h*fet pruning until the end of February or etc:, t 
in March, oxcording to season. If mild, the jirst-naim > 
date. Do not yrune severely, as the tranrpian f in;i "• ■’> 
prevent robust growth the first season. 

22 S 2 -Fresh blood for Vines and Roses. I 

should be greatly obliged if you will tell me If blood fredi 
from the alaughter-house is good for Roses 1 If so, how and 
when should it be applied? W'hen should a dressing of 
same be applied to Vine border?— E. Bush. 

*»* Th* material in a fresh state i* nof go r d for the 
trees. It should be mix id with other things, or laid up for 
a time with si. il. When used for Vines apply it from Mug 
to August as a surface dressing. 

2283— Liquid - manure for Pear, Apple, 
Cherry, and Plum-trees.—I am thinking of getting 
an old paraffin cask to use for making liquid-manure for 
above trees. The Pear-trees are pyramids, the Apples 
standards, and the Cherry and Plums are against a wait. 
Will you kindly tell me if 1 should use the same kind 
liquid-manure for all the above, and what is the best kind 
to get, that made from horse, sheep, or cow-manure, or a 
mixture of them ?—Lincoiasiiirk. 

*,* Liquid-manure trill do the trees named good. A 
mixture is best, but either is good by itself. 

2284 -Stable - manure.— How long should fresh 
stable-manure remain stacked in a heap before becoming 
sufficiently rotted for use ?—D. C. 

*,* So much depewt* upon the. quantity. The greater 
the bulk the sooner if ferments ; also if in a moist sta*e *‘f 
is more quickly fit for ute. Litter in bulk now shout t b* 
ready in three months if in a moist state. Dry stra a 
remains dry, goes white, and is of little value unless well 
mixed with short manure or freely watered. 

22S5— Preserving Chicory.— I have two rows r.t 
good plants of Chicory in the garden. Can they be 
preserved or used in any way ?— Esther Graham. 

*,* Our advice is to lift your plants if the gr mod it 
heavy, and remove the green top. Store in sand or soil in 
a coot place in stacks. Wt lift and place them close 
together under a wall, and merely cover with litter in 
severe weather, and force as required. They are specially 
good for winter salads. Placed in a dark house or warm 
greenhouse from November till April, the new shoots are 
most useful. 

2286— Cutting back Rhododendrons.— Please 
let me know best oourse to adopt with overgrown Rhodo¬ 
dendrons ? Should I cut them down ? They are leggy and 
unsightly. What county in Scotland produces be&t 
Champion Potatoes for seed?—Di xdalk. 

*,* Cut your Rhododendrons down in April, as at that 
season they trill break f reely. If you cut now you wUl 
have losses. East Lothian or Haddingtonshire for Potato 
named. 

2287— Treatment of Lilies.— I have in my garden 
several clumps of bulbs of a white Lily. They are quite 
hardy, and have been planted about six years. There are 
a lot of bulbs now iu a clump, and they sent up thi* 
summer three and four spikes of bloom. Had I better dig 
them up and divide and plant out, or leave them alone ? 
I do not know the name of the Lily. It is a large white 
flower, with a delicious fragrance.— Flora. 

\* If the Lily bulb* hao - made, or are mw maki.t j, 
leaves above the surface of the ground the Lily is yrobtiU t 
fAe Madonna Lily or Lilium candidum, and the trans¬ 
planting, if done at all, should take place as soon as the. 
flower-stems die down. Other Lilies mty be moved now. 

2288— Cinerarias In greenhouse.— Several of the 
Cinerarias in my greenhouse are disfigured by the edge* of 
the leaves curling up more or less, and I have noticed the 
same thing in previous years. I would be greatly obliged 
if you could kindly tell me the probable cause and suggest 
a remedy ?—IL O. Tuomsox. 

%• The presence of green fly on the wider side of the 
leaves will often cause the leave* to curl up. Are your plants 
free from fly l 

2280 -Agapanthuses. —Can either you or any of 
your many readers tell me what treatment two large 
Agapanthuses require. They are in two large tu>*, 
and should they be dried off for the winter?—A oapaktui’u. 

*,* Agapanf.huses may be kept drier in the win’er, but 
should not be dried off like bulbs. 

2290 -Leaky boiler.— Perhape some of your readers 
would be able to inform me whether it is pofcgibie to uo 
anything with a boiler which is leak mg ? It is a metal one 
of t ie horse-shoe type. I have had it eight years in 
working, and it gave every satisfaction uutil quite recently, 
when, owing to some cause, a crock made ns appearance 
in the bottom underneath the fire-grate, and all the water 
leaked rapidly away. I shall be grateful for any informa¬ 
tion regarding the matter.—I nuitrer. 

• • As th* boiler has been in uee eight years, and leak* 
badly, we can hardly recommend money to be spent upon 
its repair. You may easily spend half as much as will 
buy a new boiler, anil still have an unsaiitf, ctorg 
apparatus. Get an txperienced n an to look at it. 
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-'•I— Plants to brighten conservatory in 
autumn.— Will you kindly tell me what plants can be 
brought on to brighten a conservatory off drawing room 
during September and October before theChrysanthemums 
’ome into bloom? Are there any Lilies which flower as 
fate as Ootober? My Violets in frames are getting 
mildewed. They were put in in September, and flowered 
well at first. Now they have buds which come to nothing. 
The leaves touch the glass. Ought I to remove the lights 
to give air ?—A. C. E. 

*,* LUium spcciosum, if potted and planned outside, 
lowers in September and later. Scarboro' Lilies(Valluta 
purpurea') dower in September, and arc very bright, and 
you might grow some of the early dowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The Violets are rather too near the glass, and 
appear to want more ventilation, especially in mild 
weather. 

-'292— Bulbs for exhibition.— Kindly tell me the 
proper time to pot the following bulbs to bloom the first 
week in April: Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus-Narcissus, 
Daffodils. Crocus ? Also Tea Roses in pots out in the open, 
protected from frost, when to bring into bloom the same 
ti me as t he above ? Cold-frame ana greenhouse at liberty. 
—J. R. M., Choppington. 

'»* All the bulbs named should be potted rune and 
plunged in ashes in the cold-frame. There will be nothing 
gained by keeping them out of the earth longer. Bring 
th'm on very quietly. Scarcely any forcing will be 
required to get them into bloom by April. Of course, the 
Crocuses will very likely be over then. Tea Roses in pots 
may be plunged in the cold-frame now and taken into the 
greenhouse after Christmas for springflo tee ring. 

“xn -Treatment of trailing: Campanula.— 
\vnat should be done with a plant of trailing Campanula? 
It has done flowering. Should it lie cut down or left, as It 
is?—F. G. L. 

Shorten back the long shoots to encourage new groioth 
from the base. 

-294— Forcing Wallflowers. — I have some bushy 
Wallflowers. The seed was sown in March, and will they 
do for forcing In a greenhouse, and if so what temperature ? 
—Constaxt Reader. 

V You may pot up some of the best Wallflowers for 
towering in the greenhouse. The less heat they have the 

better. 


FOOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Mountain Ash berry Jelly (3/. P. s ). 
—Pick over the berries, using only those that 
are sound and well coloured. To each quart of 
berries allow a pint of water, and let them boil 
sharply—crushing the berries with a wooden 
spoon—for half-an-hour, then strain through a 
clean, coarse cloth wrung out of hot water ; 
press out every drop of juico, and to each pint 
of juice allow 1 lb. of the best cane sugar and 
the juice of two Lemons ; boil the jelly, stirring 
constantly until a little of the boiling juice 
dropped on a cold plate jellies ; pour at once 
into oig, hot gallipots, cover while hot, and 
store in a dry, cool store-room.—B. 

Cooking Turnip - rooted Celery 
(Madron). — Well scrub the root, peel it, and 
cut eacli piece in quarters. Melt a good lump 
of butter in a saucepan. Put in as many pieces 
of the Celery-root as can be laid flat in the sauce 
pan to fry a nice brown all over. When all are 
nicely browned cover close with the lid of the 
saucepan, and let it stand on the stove, when it 
will cook without burning for half-an-hour. 
Try it with a fork, and if fresh it will take only 
the half-hour, a little longer if stale. Dish in a 
hot vegetable-dish, seasoned with pepper, salt, 
the juice of a Lemon, and a little finely-chopped 
Parslev sprinkled over. The roots can be 
cooked quite plain boiled, with white sauce, 
Parsley, Caper, or a thick brown sauce, well 
flavoured with herbs.—B. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


2295— Flowering creeper.— I should be glad to 
know the name of a creeper which would flourish on a 
summer-house wall under a Yew-tree. Should like a 
flowering creeper.— M. Maxnino. 

Very few creepers trill flourish on a troll under a 
Yew-tree. The only things likely to succeed would be 
Honeysuckles or Pyrus japonica. 

2296— Baskets of Malden - hair Ferns on 
H I’eenhouse wall .—Will you kindly tell me how baskets 
of Maideu-hair Ferns can be attached to the back wall of a 
greenhouse, as mentioned by Mr. Hobday in “Garden 
Work ?”—Back Wall. 

'/ Baskets of Ferns can easily be suspended from the 
back wall of a greenhouse by driving stout iron rods into 
the wall.—E. If. 

:97— Honesty.— I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly give me the cultural directions for Honesty ? Also 
■ould I grow it in pots out-of-doors or in a living room? 
Are the plants raised from seed or cuttings, and could I 
raise them myself, as I have no greenhouse ? Will you 
kindly tell me the date when the next volume of 
Gardening commences ?— Young Amateur. 

4 »* Honesty is one of the hardiest of hardy plants, and 
if permitted to scatter its seeds there will always be a stock 
of it. It is a biennial. Seeds soum next March or April 
trill flower following spring. The next vol. of Gardening 
begins the first week in March. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— W. T. D.—l, Odontoglossum 
erispum (Alexandra); 2, O. grande; 3, Oncidium vari- 
cosum ; 4, Laelia anceps probably, but specimen very poor. 
5, Cattleya Mossiae ; 6, Ansellia africana.- R. Fletcher. 

-1, Acajna raicrophylla, division in spring ; 2, Mossy 
Rockfoil (Soxifraga hypnoides); 3, Thrift (Armeria 

vulgaris), division; 4, Cineraria maritima, seeds or 


eosis; 4, B. ascotensis; 5, B. fuchsioides; 6, B. manicata ; 
9. B. metallic*. Please send the others in flower.- F. J. 

Chrysanthemum Beauty of Exmouth.- C. Bowlker.— 

Arthropodium pendulum, sometimes called Anthericum 

pendulum.-1 aldra — Cassia corymbosa. The plant 

may be cut hack, and some of the cuttings put in under a 
>cli-glass. This is a charming plant for outdoors in 

simmer.- J. Bournes and Massie.— Symphoricarpus 

p. Specimen too incomplete to determine specific name. 

— Kitty and G. Thrope, Archie Ley.— The flowers were 
so much out of character that we could not name them. 

- G. B. D.—l, The Tamarisk, a Bhrub often planted 

by the sea; 2, Sedum sp.-C. D. —Winter Cherry 

(PhyBftlis Alkekengi).- L. J. T — We cannot name the 

Chrysanthemum flowers.- A. P .—Squirting Cucumber 

(Kcbalium agreste, also.''ailed Momordica Elaterium). 

Names of fruits.—7 1 . M. G.—l, Dutch Oodlin : 2, 

Poor Cox's Orange Pippin : 3, Past its beet.- More Light. 

— We can only name the following, as the others were too 
poor : 2, Tom Putt; S. Stunner Pippin ; 4, Bess Pool: 6, 
< lolden Pippin ; 6, Pear Autumn Bergamot: 8, Ribston 

Pippin.-TTm, Wood — 18, Hawthornden ; 19, Waltham 

Abbey Seedling; 20, Probably Warner’s King, but past its 
“' ~ Pool: 25, Minchall Crab ; 28 Not recognised. 


best; 24, Bess 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. M. Langley.—Yor the Cranberry try some of the 
nurserymen who deal especially in American plants, such 
ns Mr. Waterer, Knap-hill, Woking; also Mr. Smith, 

Darley Dale, Matlock, Derby.- Back Wall.— Burbidge’s 

“Cool Orchids "can only now be obtained as a second¬ 
hand book, we believe 

Catalogue received, — Chrysanthemums, 

<‘o nnas, Tiibercus Begmias, etc. —R. Owen, Oastle-hill, 
Maidenhead 
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Feeding poultry with corn.— How 

much corn should be given to a dozen Fowls at 
one meal ?—Headley. 

*** You cannot fix upon any exact quantity. 
The proper method is to throw a little at a 
time and to discontinue as soon as they leave 
off picking it up eagerly. Fowls vary greatly in 
their appetites, and the amount of food picked 
up must vary in every case. 

Lame Turkeys (E. M. D ).—Your Turkeys 
appear to be suffering from what is known to 
poultry-keepers as leg weakness, which 
generally caused by tne weight of the body 
being too great for the strength of the legs. As 
this is the result of weakness the remedy is to 
give strength in the shape of more nourishing 
food. You might vary tneir present diet with 
Barley-meal, whole Barley, Buckwheat-meal, 
mixed with skim milk, and Wheat. Although I 
the quality of the food should be improved, the | 
quantity need not be increased. Yours appear 
to be very fine birds, and to carry great weight, 
which should not be increased (unless you are 
fattening any for the table) os the heavier they 
become the more liable they will be to this 
complaint. Frequent bathing in cold water is 
very beneficial in leg weakness, but is somewhat 
difficult in performance with so large a bird as 
a Turkey. You would find “ Douglas's Mixture” 
an excellent tonic for your birds. 

BIRDS. 

Canary picking? out its feathers 

(J. C.J .—When a bird has once formed the 
habit of feather eating it is most difficult to put 
a stop to it, although it is not a very unfrequent 
complaint to which cage-birds are subject. It 
often arises from irritability of the skin, caused 
sometimes through the bird being kept in an 
over-heated temperature, such as in the upper 
part of a living room, and where gas is burned, 
and sometimes from being fed upon over-stimu 
lating foods, producing a gross condition of the 
system. Do you encourage your bird to bathe? 
If it is over-fat diet it for a short time with 
Rape and Lettuce-seed; the latter will act as a 
slight purgative and assist in carrying off any ill 
humour the bird may have contracted. Give 
also a good supply of green food, such as Dande¬ 
lion, Groundsel, and Lettuce. A piece of salt to 
peck at will assist in purifying the blood, and a 
piece of clean iron put into the drinking-water 
will impart to it a tonic property. Sweets of all 
kinds render cage-birds sickly and spoil their 
appetites, and those so indulged seldom moult 
well and easily. You might break your Canary 
of its bad habit by providing it with something 
to peck and nibble at—such as a piece of cuttle¬ 
fish bone. This would give it healthy occupation. 
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SPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 


Everything complete, 
ready tor erecting, from 

£216s. 


See List, post free on 
aDplicatlon. 


AMATEUR 
FORCING HOUSE 

For Cucumbers, Toma 
toes, Melons, Ac. 
Everything complete, 

from 50s. 




Span-Roor 

Conservatory 

Substantially and 
handsomely built. 
See No. 19 In List 

post free. 


INVINCIBLE HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Most efficient and cheapest In existence. 



Cost of Complete Ap 
mratus for Green 
house, with 4-ln. flow 
and return pipes along 

one side. 

7 ft. by 5 ft. £2 15s. 
9 ft. by 6 ft. £3 Os. 
12 ft. by 8 ft, £3 5s. 
15 ft. by 10 ft. £4 6s. 
20 ft. by 10 ft. £5 5s 
25 ft. by 10 ft. £6 5s. 


_(?) COOPER’S HYGIENIC 

HEATER 

(Without Smoke or Smell), 
y 18 by 25 by 10, will heat house 7 ft, by 
j r '| 3 ft., consumes three-quarter pint of oil 

j in 10 hours. 

EL Price 16s. Extra for gas, 2s 

See No. 287 In List for other sizes. 


RAPID PROPAGATORS 
FOR RAISING PLANTS 

From Seed, Slips, or Cuttings. 


1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. 

2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 10 In. 

4 ft. by 2 ft. 


16s. 

20s. 

40b. 




GARDEN LIGHTS 

Painted and Glazed 
with 21 07- 

3 ft. by 2 ft— 58. each. 

4 ft, by 3 ft..., 6s.6d... 

6 fr. by 4 ft-9s. 

Un glazed. 

6 ft. by 4 ft. . 3s.6d.„ 
Special quotations 
for large quantities 


CUCUMBER 

FRAMES. 


One Light. 

4 ft. by 3 ft.17 b 

6 ft. by 4 ft.28s 

Two Lights. 

6 ft. by 4 ft.30 b 

8 ft. by 6 ft .50 b. 



HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


9 by 7 
12 by 12 
11 by 10 
24 by 14 


These sizes are always in stock 
10 by 8 12 by 9 12 by 10 

13 by 9 13 by 10 

14 by 11 16 by 14 

18 by 16 10 by l*i 

24 by 13 


13 by 11 
18 by 14 
24 by 16 


12 by 11 
14 by 9 
20 by 14 
20 by 18 


15 oz. 

100 ft. aw ft; 

ti, 15a. 6d. 


21 oz. 

100 ft. 200 ft 
11s. .. 21a. 6d 


IRON BUILDINGS 

of every description. 
Churches. Temporary Hos¬ 
pitals, Bungalows 
Packed on rail or erected in 
any part of the Kingdom 
Seo Section IV. in List 
Plana and Estimates free 

Dlust rated List post free ou 
application 
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FRUIT. 


SELECTION OF FRUIT-TREES FOR 
PROFIT. 


Is the selection of fruit-trees for profit my note 
will more closely concern amateurs who grow 
for their own use, and not so much those who 
grow in large quantities for market. I will 
briefly touch upon this as the work is so distinct 
from ordinary culture. Market growers have 
first to find out what varieties will thrive in 


certain soils, and then study what will sell best, 
as often there is a large demand for one variety 
at a certain Beason. In these days of rapid 
communication fruit can be sent to this country 
in such quantities that the home growers find a 
difficulty in disposing of their fruits if not of 
the best quality. I now come to selection for 
amateurs. If we take Apples first there is no 
variety amongst dessert kinds eaual to 

Cox’s Orange Pirns, but it does not thrive 
in all localities, and cannot be classed os a heavy 
bearer, whereas King of the Pippins is the 
reverse, rarely failing. It is a true amateur’s 
variety, and not fastidious as to soils, whilst the 
fruit iB of very good quality in addition to being 
of good appearance. The well-known 

Kibston Pippin must also take as high place 
in any selection of dessert Apples, but tne trees 
canker badly, and in a well kept garden what 
is a greater drawback than for trees to get 
diseased just at a season when ono expects them 
to l>e at their best ? We now come to our old 
favourite the 

Blenheim Orange, probably one of the most 
useful Apples ever sent out. It is often classed 
as a cooking variety, but is good for any pur¬ 
pose. It does not fruit freely in a young state, 
and this is a disadvantage to the amateur. Few 
can afford to plant for their successors. My 
advice is to plant bush-trees on Paradise-stock 
and hasten tne fruiting. 

Irish Peach is a good early kind and one of 
best for flavour and regular cropping. 

Wealthy is very good for October use and a 
free bearer. 

Brownless Russet, Scarlet Nonpareil, Bau¬ 
mann’s Red Reinette, and Sturmer Pippin may 
be classed as profitable, and on good land such 
kinds as Gascoigne Scarlet and Hormead’s 
Pearmain may with advantage be included. 
Coming to cooking kinds for profit, the 

Coni.iss are invaluable free-bearers, and 
find a ready sale. Manx, Keswick, and Lord 
Orosvenor are good. Cellini is a superb fruit, 
to which may be added Warner’s King(for size), 
Lord Derby, New Hawthornden, Bismarck, 
Wellington, Beauty of Kent, Lane’s Prince 
Albert (one of the Dost in any soil), Alfriston, 
and Bramley’s Seedling. The above will give 
fruit from July to May the next year, and if 
only one or two are required Manx, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, and Alfriston are the best. 
Many like Apples which may be both cooked 
and eaten. I give half-a-dozen of the best, 
which are Blenheim, Cox’s Pomona, Golden 
Spire, Lady Henniker, Cellini, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert—all good for crop and quality. 
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Pears are more difficult to give advice about 
than Apples, being less reliable, have a shorter 
season, and are less profitable, as one cannot 
always rely upon their keeping properties. 
Many may with advantage grow cooking 
kinds, as they find a ready sale and often 
fruit freely. I name a dozen for dessert in 
order of ripening, selecting them for size and 
free-bearing : Souvenir du Congres, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Conference, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Durondeau, Pitmaston Duchess (a very 
fine fruit), Emile d’Heyst, Beurre Diel 
(if good soil), Doyenn^ du Comice (the 
choicest fruit grown), Josephine de Malines, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, and Easter Beurre. For 
stewing the best are Grosse Calebasse, Cat iliac, 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, and Verulam. Such 
Pears as Bon Chretien, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Louise Bonne, Conference, Durondeau, and most 
of those named, thrive well as bushes or pyramids. 
I do not advise standard trees for these fruits. 

Peaches and Nectarines, if there are warm 
walls, are profitable, also the Apricot in certain 
localities. Either early or large fruits are in 
demand, and Early Alexander, Hale’s Early, 
Amsden June, are profitable early Peaches, 
whilst for midseason choose Crimson Garlande, 
Dymonde, and Sea Eagle. Fer late si:pplies 
Bellegarde, Barrington, and Princess of Wales. 
The best Nectarines are Rivers’ Early, Lord 
Napier, Pine apple, and Humboldt, and if 
Apricots are a success Hemskirk and Large 
Early are, as a rule, reliable ; but unless the 
amateur is sure of their well doing we would 
not advise their culture ; they are not profit¬ 
able. 

Plums are profitable if certain kinds are 
grown. I fina Early Prolific, Early Orleans, 
Belgian Purple, Victoria, Jefferson, Grand 
Duke, and Monarch the best, either as stan¬ 
dards, bushes, or pyramids. I have not included 
the Damson, but this should find a place if room 
can be given. Avoid crowding the trees. The 
Shropshire Damson and Crittenden are the best 
croppers. 

Cherries are not too profitable in standard 
form, as birds rob one of the crop ; but many 
have walls, cither east, west, or north, which 
may be utilised. Trees on a north wall in 
favoured situations will produce good fruits. 
The best kinds of the Duke section are Archduke, 

| May Duke, and Late Duke. Of the Bigarreaus 
Early Rivers’, Frogmore Bigarreau, Emperor 
Francis, Florence, Governor \\ ood, and St. Mar¬ 
garet are all fine kinds both forcrop and size. For 
tarts and preserving the Kentish Red, the 
Morello, and Flemish Red are most valuable for 
north walls. A note on fruits would be incom¬ 
plete without mentioning the small fruits as the 

Strawberry, which is profitable. The way 
to get best returns is to grow the plants in good 
soil. If poor, give ample manure and rely 
upon young plants. Many amateurs do not 
give these fruits sufficient attention ; the best 
varieties are Royal Sovereign, President, Sir J. 
Paxton, Latest of All, Sir C. Napier, and 
Oxonian. 

Raspberries are not required in quantity, but 
will pay for room occupied. Such Kinds as the 
newer Superlative, Baumforth Seedling, and 
White Magnum Bonum are reliable, but even 


these are often left growing too long in one 
place. Have the useful 

Currant in variety. Such as Red Dntoh, 
Raby Castle, Red Grape, or Victoria are reliable 
red kinds. Lees’ Prolific Black, Carter’s Black 
Champion, or Baldwin’s are excellent black 
varieties. For white select the Queen and 
White Dutch. 

Gooseberries may with advantage be grown 
on north walls and prolong the season, and the 
following are good—Red: Lancashire Lad, 
Aston, or Warrington, and Whinkam’s 
Industry. Green: Keepsake, Gascoigne, and 
Green Gage. Yellow : Early Sulphur, Golden 
Drop, ana Champagne. White : Swan, Shiner, 
and Whitesmith. G. W. 


Planting Peaches, etc.— I have a 9-feet 
wall facing the south. Will you kindly recom¬ 
mend the earliest and best kind of Peach, 
Nectarine, and Apricot-trees, and where to buy 
them, and if I can venture to set them now, ana 
the most suitable mixture of soil, and if tepid 
water is necessary when setting ?—A. G. 
Ireland. 

*»• You do not say if the trees are early, 
late, or mid-season varieties, or your soil. The 
following are good Peaches, ripening in order 
named: Amsden June, Hale's Early, Early 
Alfred, Stirling Castle, Bellegarde, and 
Dymond, with Sea Eagle and Princess of Wales 
as latest varieties. Nectarines: Early Rivers 
for first crop, Lord Napier and Humboldt to 
follow, then Pine apple and Spencer for late. 
Apricots : Large Early, Hemskirk, and Powell’s 
Late. Get them at once if not frosty, and plant 
without delay. We do not recommend trade 
firms, but, on the other hand, we would advise 
you to get good trees from a reliable source—see 
our advertisement columns. As to soil most 
suitable we do not know if yours is heavy or 
light so cannot well advise as to what is needed. 
Light soils need more depth, food, and moisture. 
Give clay soil such aids as mortar-rubble, wood- 
ashes, or burnt refuse and road-scrapings. On the 
other hand, you must not plant too deeply, but 
well firm the soil when in a workable condition. 
Avoid rank manures, but give trees a mulch of 
litter after planting, say 3 inches in depth. We 
do not thinlc you will need to water if soil is 
moist—at any rate, not use' tepid water. 

Thrips on Vines.— Of the two species 
of thrips the worst to contend with is the 
I yellow one. In some gardens the Vines are 
very liable to be attacked by the latter, which, 
owing, I think, to the proximity of forest-trees, 
has proved most injurious in spite of rather 
drastic remedial proceedings taken against it. In 
order to be effective, fumigation with Tobacco 
paper must be strong, and if slightly Over¬ 
heated or if the leaves happen to be damp, 
wholesale burning may take place. During the 
winter give the roofs and hack walls of the 
houses a thorough cleansing, and then take the 

E runed rods in hand. Clear them of all loose 
ark, more especially about the joints or spurs, 
and then scrub them twice over with hot 
soapy-water, every crevice or lurking place of 
the insect in any stage of growth being searched 
out. This will prove far more effective than 
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thick, vile mixtures such as are sometimes used. 
Too much value is often attached to this 
daubing of Vine-rods. When the mixture used 
is too thick to be easily applied with a brush it 
is next to impossible to use it etfectivelv, and in 
careless hands what is supposed to be a remedy 
' ® r y °lten proves quite the opposite, favouring 
the comfortable wintering of insect peots rather 
than otherwise. In addition to well scrubbing 
the rods dress them with a thinner concoction 
than formerly, substituting enough clayey 
water to slightly thicken it for the lamp-black 
and cow-manure. After the rods are finally 
slung up, remove all rubbish and the surface 
soil m the vinery, <juite baring the topmost roots, 
replacing with a rich compost—that is, if it is ail 
inside border and the Vines are in need of 
assistance. A dry atmosphere is very favour¬ 
able to the.spread of thripa, and in addition to 
keeping up the requisite amount of moisture in 
the air, keep a close look-out for any that may 
appear on the leaves, sponging with soapy - 
water directly they are seen. 

Treatment of Pigs in pots.— Now is 

a good time to start pot-trees to obtain fruit in 
April. The grower of early Figs will have 
given the plants special culture with a view to 
early fruiting. Such plants will now be 
showing the small embryo fruits on the points 
of the shoots. Much better results are secured 
when bottom-heat can be given, but it must 
not exceed 80 degs. at the start. I prefer fresh 
leaves, or leaves and litter prepared by frequent 
turning over if the roots are not assisted by hot- 
water pipes. With healthy plants, the roots 
when plunged in warm leaves soon push out and 
lay hold of the plunging material. This saves 
much watering. Large trees in pits or pots 
that have been forced yearly soon start if they 
have been given a good rest, and little heat 
will be required. A low night temperature is 
advisable at the start—50 degs. to 55 degs., 
according to the weather, with a rise of 10 degs. 
by day—frequently syringing the trees over¬ 
head on fine days, and damping all parts of the 
house several times daily. As the leaves develop 
the heat may be increased, but only slightly, 
as if the fruit is too far ahead of root growth 
it turns yellow and drops. Less syringing 
will be required as the trees get more leaves, 
and the roots may then be assisted with liquid- 
manure. In dull, sunless weather it is better to 
rely upon moisture from the house than over¬ 
head syringing, which causes rust on the leaves 
and fruit. Dryness at the roots must be guarded 
against; on the other hand, stagnant moisture is 
equally injurious, so that perfect drainage is 
important. As soon os it can be seen which 
fruit takes the lead it is weU to thin. The shoots 
should be pinched at the fifth or sixth joint or 
leaf from the fruit, and any fine spray or sucker 
growth cut away. By building up well-balanced 
trees a second crop is assured and good wood for 
next season’s forcing.—W. 

Mulching: Raspberries. —This is often 
performed at the wrong season of the year. 
Many wait till spring, when the soil between 
the rows on stiff land is wet and cold from the 
winter rains. They then dig in a quantity of 
cold spit manure, mangling all the best surface 
roots, which every practical gardener well knows 
are the best. True, fair crops of fruit are pro¬ 
duced even under this system and when the 
canes are crowded round stakes in the old- 
fashioned way, but the fruit is small and flavour¬ 
less compared with that produced from canes 
rooting near the surface and trained to wires 
fixed to posts. I get the best results from thin¬ 
ning out all the old fruiting canes early in 
autumn, raking off the stale, unused mulching, 
giving a good broadcast sprinkling of artificial 
manure and remulching with spent refuse from 
old hot-beds. Into this the new roots rush 
readily, and medium-sized fruitful canes are 
produced that will stand severe frost.—J. 

Apple c&thlin Pippin. —A really good, 
but comparatively little-lcnown, variety for 
spring is Cathlin Pippin, which is occasionally 
seen at some of the fruit exhibitions, where it 
always attracts attention by its very distinct 
bronze colour. The flavour is very distinct and 
rich, and at its best during the first two months 
of the year, though occasionally it is excellent in 
March and April. Worked on the free-stock, it 
has not cropped very freely, but on the Paradise- 
stock the produce has been heavy and con¬ 
tinuous.—W. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

DOUBLE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
Although single Tuberous Begonias arenowquite 
common, tho magnificent double flowers ol the 
best varieties are seldom seen ; yet they should 
be in every greenhouse and conservatory, 
for they can be grown without heat, giving 
no trouble in winter, when the tubers become 
dormant, and can be kept safely in any place free 
of frost. Their rich variety, both in colour, 
form, and foliage, make these plants specially 
decorative, and they can be slipped into bowls 
in the drawing-room, hung in a basket in the 
window, or used as out-flowers, lightly arranged 
with Fern-fronds or Asparagus plumosus in a 
bowl, aa illustrated on page 537. 

The varieties there figured are from such 
named plants as Mrs. French (the primrose- 
tinted flower at the left, in front), Normandie, 
a . rose - pink blossom of great beauty, Mrs. 
Richmond, Picotee, etc. ; but tho bloom on the 
right, in front, is a new seedling, Lena, a flower 
of a rich salmon-pink, of large size. Seedlings, 
even from a good strain of seed, usually produce 
single flowers in greater proportion than those 
which bear double blossoms; but it is an interest- 
ing moment as the little plants first open their 
buds, when new beauties, never before seen, may 
be obtained. 

Sowing Tuberous Begonia seed requires special 
care, for the seed is as fine as dust, and cannot 
be evenly sown by hand ; it also must not be 
covered with soil. A small seed-pan, which can 
easily be lowered into a tub of water, will be 
most easily managed, and this must be half 
filled with drainage, covered by a layer of Moss, 
heavily sprinkled with soot, to exclude insect 
enemies. 

Over this some turfy loam or peat, in a 
fibrous, rough state, should be placed, and this 
can be covered with very fine soil and sand, 
sifted through a fine sifter, to receive the seed. 
Having made this flat with the bottom of the 
trowel, the seed can be sown, but it should be 
carefully placed in a small perforated tin (such 
as that used for Keating’s powder), with a small 
teaspoonful of fine silver-sand, and lightly 
shaken together before distributing the seed and 
sand evenly over the surface. No other cover¬ 
ing will be needed for the seed, but the pan 
must be covered with a piece of glass, and this 
with a piece of paper, to exclude the light until 
the tiny plants appear. 

To obtain plants to bloom the same year, sow 
in heat in January; but Begonia seed will 
germinate in a sunny window in July or August, 
or can even be made to grow in a kitchen 
cupboard during the spring where other more 
suitable places cannot be obtained, with a 
minimum temperature of 65 degs. The pan 
should be kept moist by dipping it into tepid 
water until this reaches within half an inch of 
the top Boil; water must on no account be given 
from the top, or the seed will be displaced and 
perish. When the tiny plants are large enough 
to handle they should be pricked out into a box 
of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sand, growing 
them on as quickly as possible until they are 
large enough to put into a good l>ed in the 
garden, when the aouble-flowered seedlings can 
be carefully removed to pots for the conserva¬ 
tory, and those which produce single flowers 
will be useful for bedding-out, for boxes, etc. 
Woodlice are very destructive to Begonias in 
their first stages ; lime, spread round the edges 
of the pan, will, however, keep them at bay if 
renewed often. I. L. R. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

LETTUCES IN WINTER. 

Much, but not all, of the excellent Lettuce that 
finds its way to Covent-garden Market, and 
from thence to provincial towns during the 
winter is undoubtedly imported from France. 
Cloches, or large bell-glasses, are largely used 
by the French growers, and of late years these 
have also become part of the stock-in t rade of the 
more enterprising classes of market-gardeners 
round London, Bristol, Bath, and elsewhere. 
Each of these is capable of holding one central 

g iant of a Cos variety and five plants of a 
abbage Lettuce around it. It is not too late 
to commence the French method of culture 
now, always provided one has a number of 
late-raised Hicks’ Hardy White Cos or Black- 
seeded Brown Cos, and either All the Year 
Round or, better still, Commodore Nutt and 
Early Paris Market Cabbage Lettuces jiwt 
large enough for transplanting. A sheltered 
border with a good slope to the south and the 
soil moderately light and rich is the best posi¬ 
tion to select for the cloches, and fill these in 
this way: Arrange a row of cloches closely 
together across one end of the border to be 
filled, press these into the soil and plant inside 
the rings so formed. If one plant of Cos variety 
is placed in the centre, ten plants of a Cabbage 
variety may be arranged around it 3 inches or 
so from the ring, one half of these being cut 
out for use before they have actually hearted 
in. In this way one or several lines of cloches 
can be filled, a good succession being afforded 
from sowings made at intervals of a fortnight, 
or rather more, during August and September, 
those raised in October not hearting till early 
in the spring. Much naturally depends upon 
the weather experienced and the locality itself, 
and that is why it is unwise to name any par¬ 
ticular date for Bowing. Once the cloches are 
placed over the plants they should be kept 
closed down, as it will be found that abundance 
of light will keep the plants sturdy enough, 
and they will continue to make good progress 
in all but very frosty weather. Cover with 
either strawy litter or double coverings of mats 
whenever severe frosts are imminent, but at all 
other times admit as much light and sunshine 
as possible. The Cabbage Lettuces will be the 
first fit for use, and the central plant will im¬ 
prove considerably after their removal, all 
being very crisp and tender, and with a fair 
amount of blancued centre. 

Good Lettuces could also be cut from pits and 
frames throughout the winter, but these should 
have a sharp slope to the south and not be too 
limited in extent. It is useless to try to keep 
nearly or quite fully grown plants after mid¬ 
winter—at least, such is my experience, and if, 
therefore, good well-grown Lettuce is wauted 
in February the start should be made at once 
with strong plants prepared in the open ground. 
Form a hotbed of leaves and manure, trampling 
these together as firmly as possible with a view 
to having a gentle, lasting heat rather than a 
strong bottom-heat that will not last long. 
Cover with a thin layer of short manure, and 
on this place 6 inches of rich loamy soil. Too 
often Lettuce and late Endive are planted in 
poor soil and kept dry at the roots, whereas 
they should have moderately rich, though not 
very heavy soil and be kept constantly moist at 
the roots, these promoting a steady, yet strong 
growth. When planting Lettuces, let the earlier 
hearting Cabbage varieties alternate wfitli Cos 
varieties, the latter having time to improve 
after the former are cut. Arrange the Cos 
varieties 8 inches apart in rows 12 inches asunder, 
the Cabbage varieties being planted rather more 
thickly in the alternating rows—that is to say, 
midway betw r een the rows of Cos Lettuce. 
Keep the frames or pits close till the plants are 
well established, ana give little or no air during 
the winter, unless it is found necessary to check 
a spindly growth consequent upon too little 
sunshine and light reaching them. If one 
has no plants suitable for starting into growth 
in frames, he cannot expect to have C 09 
Lettuce fit to cut in February next, but should 
the winter prove to be somewhat mild and 
open, it might be possible to have really good 
Cabbage Lettuce early in March, the plants 
for this crop being raised from seed sown 
now. Either Golden Queen or Early Paris 
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being coloured. Blanching removes colour and 
age more so. For lateness the one named and 
Standard Bearer are invaluable. The white 
kinds do not keep so well and are more useful 
for earliest supplies. 

A few words as to culture. In the first place, 
it is useless to coddle the seedlings, as a rapid 
growth is necessary from the start. I am not a 
great advocate for artificial heat. Many who do 
not require very early supplies think Celery 
must be raised in heat. This is not necessary. 
A little warmth may be given for a short time 
till germination is effected, but avoid drawing 
up the plant. My plan for mid-season and late 
supplies is to make a bed of warm litter, sow 
very thinly, and transplant at once into the 
trenches. Through delays in the seed-beds also 
when pricked off the plants often receive a 
check they rarely recover from. I never like 
to see large plants, often of good length, when 
planted unable to stand erect. This is an evil. 
Far better plant them when smaller, as there is 
less care in watering and a quicker growth 
results. What one gains by early sowing in 
heat is more than lost in the transplanting. 
Here is the origin of hollow growth, and the 
check often causes running to seed. For late 
plants I invariably sow on a warm border very 
thinly and cover with a mat. No heat of any 
kind is necessary, and the plants lift direct into 
the trenches. Of course, I need scarcely add 
that the mat is only to assist germination and is 
removed as soon as the seedlings come through 
the soil. 

Plants left too long in a young state often 
suffer for want of moisture and go wrong. 
Another evil is giving too much manure at the 
start and starving at the finish. When plants 
are growing freely, for instance, one often sees 
young plants placed in a mass of rank manures, 
and if they did not possess strong vitality they 
would succumb. It stands to reason that a 
small plant cannot readily absorb such a mass of 
food. It must either be placed lower down for 
the roots as the plants strengthen, or, what is 
better, feed freely w’hen growth is active. Give 
liquid manure or any rich fertiliser, and a 
strong, healthy plant is greatly benefited by 
soot and salt at intervals. Many also fail to 
give enough moisture. Few plants require more. 
Take this autumn as nn example. After a dry, 
hot summer, the soil was dust-dry ; then we had 
much rain, but with early plants and much 
leaf the rain was thrown to the side of the 
plants not the roots. Many suffered, and 
probably many had exhausted all the food given, 
the result being a pithy, hollow growth. 

G. W. 


Market are suitable for the purpose, both 
forcing admirably and by many would be pre¬ 
ferred to Cos Lettuce. Sow the seed thinly in 
pans, place in heat to germinate, and before 
the plants become drawn, raise them well up to 
the glass in rather less heat than formerly. On 
no account raise two hundred plants when one 
bund red would bo ample unless more than one 
pan or box is used, the thinly-raised plants not 
requiring to be pricked out before they arc 
placed where thev are to attain their full size. 
Pr jparo a gentle hotbed in a frame or pit much 
as already advised, never allowing them to be¬ 
come drawn and weakly. This is a very bad start. 
Dibble out somewhat thickly, so as to be able 
to cut out every other one for use before they 
are large. When well looked after in the way 
of extra protection in cold weather and water¬ 
ing growth is fairly rapid, and when fully 
grown these forced Cabbage Lettuces are so 
very tender as to require to be very carefully 
packed in boxes when sent to the town house. 
Those I have forced in frames have been con¬ 
sidered superior to any Lettuces cut during the 
rest of the season, but I do not quite agree with 
such a statement, having a predilection for per¬ 
fectly blanched hearts of the Brown Cos 
varieties. W. 


l>e sown in October and the plants grown near 
the light on shelves in a temperature of 60 degs. 
If wintered in 4.} - inch pots, the plants will 
be fit to pot up into 8-inch or 10-inch pots 
early in the year. Treated thus they will 
show blooms in January, and will give nice 
crops in April at a season Tomatoes are valuable. 
The chief points in culture wfith the winter plants 
are plenty of light, just enough moisture to keep 
them going, and no manure of any kind till the 
plants are in their fruiting pots. Many give too 
much warmth and a thin, weak growth results. 
At the same time a coarse growth is not required 
and should not be encouraged. It is not advisable 
to let the plants get pot-bound. Even in the win¬ 
ter season a small shift may always be given if 
the plants are kept close to the glass and care¬ 
fully watered. At the final potting bone-meal is 
excellent. Firm potting is also necessary.—G. 


A GOOD CELERY. 

One often hears complaints from amateurs as to 
Celery being poor and pithy, w r ith hollow stalks, 
and lacking the solid, crisp flavour so nocessary 
to make it palatable. I must also add that 


Manuring Asparagus beds. — 

Opinions differ as to tne value of manuring 
Asparagus-beds which are in good bearing 
condition. I think manuring at this season 
in m»ny cases does more harm than good, 
as a mass of manure causes many roots to 
decay, and those which do survive are weak 
and only throw up poor grass. I would 
much rather rely upon liberal supplies of 
food through the growing season tnan give 
manure at this date, as at that time the 
roots can more readily absorb the food 
given. By feeding from April to August 
the crowns are built up for the next season s 
supply of grass. The roots of Asparagus 
are always active, bnt much less so in 
winter than at any other season, and they 
obtain quite sufficient nutriment from the 
soil to support them. If heavily covered 
with manure, growth is checked, and the 
roots have to fight hard for existence when 
they are none too strong and are deeply 
buried. Again, the same objections hold 
good in the case of applying salt in the late 
autumn ; it is equally as injurious as giving 
manures ; indeed, more so, the soil being 
made wet and cold. I like to apply salt 
in showery weather from May to August, 
and at intervals. If such aids as fish-manure 
can be given also they cause a quick root- 
action and the gross is of superior flavour. 
Fish-manure alone is excellent for surface 
dressings. Guano also is a grand fertiliser, 
used as advised for fish-manure. Salt given 
now causes late spring growth even on 


Treatment of a Mushroom-bed.—I 

have got about five bushels of fresh horse-manure 
in a box 6 feet by 2 feet which does not heat 
properly. I have turned it over once and then 
pressed it down very hard. I have had it 
in now for three weeks. Do you think it was 
too wet, or do you think that it will be of any 
use ?—J. B. 

* # * The horse-manure for a Mushroom-bod 
needs drying by exposure before placing in a 
bed, as if placed fresh the heat is violent. On 
the other hand, the manure must be fresh to be 
of any use. Probably jours was heated before 
being placed in the boxes ; if so it will not do. 
Again, it may have been wet; this would pre¬ 
vent it heating. The preparation of manure is 
a point amateurs often fail with, and so much 
depends how they obtain the manures. If in 
small quantities daily the manure should have 
the long straw shaken out, the short material 
placed in an open shed to dry, and every addi¬ 
tion carefully turned over and mixed with tho 
other portion drying. When sufficient manure 
has been obtained and is well dried place it in a 
heap and allow it to heat freely, but not to get 
into a white heat. If too hot open out and dry 
again for a few days. When, say, at a tempera¬ 
ture of l.'K) degs. or a trifle more and the heat is 
declining, place in bed or boxes and make firm. 
If heat is not increasing in a day or tw'o make 
as hard as possible and spawn at 90 degs., and 
if it declines lower than 60 degs. cover surface 
with litter. 


Major Clarke’s Red Celery. From a photograph. 


gardeners who pay most attention to the plant 
do not always get the most perfect roots, as if 
the plants are overfed or lack moisture failure 
results. I have headed my note “ A Good 
Celery, ’ and I think it difficult to find a better 
all-round variety than Major Clarke's Red—the 
variety illustrated ; at any rate, it is a reliable 
amateur’s kind, of perfect shape, good size, with 
quality combined ; it also keeps well, this latter 
being a great point in the character of vegeta¬ 
bles required to stand severe weather, and, 
what is so necessary, it is not fastidious as to 
soils. I will devote a few words to the 
cultural part of the plant, and briefly note 
the reasons of so many failures. A variety is 
often condemned, whereas its culture is at fault. 
Again, it must be borne in mind that all seeds 
are not true to name, as given tho best culture 
some are inferior, but no ono need fear j>oor 
Celery if they grow Major Clarke's Red and 
give the culture required. Of late years Celery 
has found much more favour for boiling as a 
vegetable, and in winter it is delicious and well 
worth extended culture, being superior to Sea- 
kale. Of course, for the purpose named, a white 
variety is best, such as Superb White or Sand¬ 
ringham, but it may not be known to my readers 
that the variety Major Clarke’s Red loses 
much of its pink or red colour if kept for late 
use, only the outer stalks which are removed 
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such an agreeable fragrance, as to earn the title 
of yellow Tuberose. It appears from the old 
writers that this plant was considered only as a 
variety of H. fulva; and that old gardener 
Parkinson observes that “ it agrees with fulva 
so nearly, as that it might seem to be the same ; 
but the leaves are not fully so large nor the 
spread open ; the colour is a 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


DAY LILIES. 

The Hemerocallis, or Day Lily, as it is called 
from the fugacious character of its flowers, in 
some of the species lasting generally only one 
day, is nearly allied to the Funkias, a well- 
known class of plants largely used for naturalis¬ 
ing in woods, etc. The Day Lilies, though 
numbering not more than live distinct species, 
are varied enough, both in their habit of growth 
and flower colouring, to be useful alike in the 
mixed border, the rockery, and the wild garden. 
In a situation such as the last in all its natural 
wildness few sights equal a strong, well-flowered 
clump of Hemerocallis fulva, as we have seen it 
in all its nativo luxuriance judiciously mixed 
with a group of Male Fern in close vicinity to a 
small brook. The loaves of this Lily were over¬ 
hanging the banks of the stream, intermingled 
with the Fern-fronds, while the flower-heads, 
tall and straight, were towering well upwards. 
If the ground is well broken up and some good 
lasting manure supplied at planting time, they 
may be left undisturbed for years. The forms 
of H. disticha, both single and double, are also 
useful for this purpose, either in isolated 
clumps or intermixed with other robust or 
bold-foliaged plants ; indeed, there seems I 
no reason why all the members of this genus 


flower so great or 
fair yellow wholly; it is* very sweet, and it 
abideth blown many days before it fades. ” The 
length of time the individual flowers remain 
before fading considerably enhances its value as a 
border plant; indeed, we consider it so choice 
that we would strongly advise its being planted 
out in large conservatories, and even as a pot- 
plant its delightful perfume would amply recom¬ 
pense the grower. In the open air, however, 
it is perfectly hardy, and though not so robust 
in habit as the following species, it increases 
with average rapidity, and where the soil is 
good might even be naturalised in the wild 
garden. On the rock-garden it has a natural 
appearance, the beautiful light green curving 
leaves hanging gracefully over the boulders, 
surmounted by bunches of large yellow heads 
of flower in June and July. It is a native of 
Siberia, Hungary, Istria, etc., and was culti- 


Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava). 


bright green leaves and pretty delicate flowers 
give it a unique place even among its fellows. 

H. minor, also known in many gardens under 
the highly characteristic name of H. graminea, 
from its Grass-like foliage, was formerly classed 
by the older botanists as a variety of H. flava, 
though now considered distinct enough to 
warrant a separate place amongst the others of 
this genus. It is the smallest, though by no 
means the least showy, and, like flava, sweetly 
scented, the individual flowers lasting two or 
three days before decaying. They are large, 
yellow, and produced in much the same way as 
the others. It makes a handsome subject for 
the rock-garden, and even when flowers are 
absent the pretty Grass-like leaves recurving 
from about the middle give it a distinctness 
quite its own. It was known to Gerard and 
Parkinson. It flowers during June and July, 
and is a native of Siberia, etc. It is also known 
under the names graminifolia aud pumila. 

H. ackantiaca major is a most noteworthy 
addition to the Day Lily family. It is said to 
have originated in Japan, where it was first 
observed growing in a mass of Iris Khempferi. 
The leafage is very handsome, a glaucous tinge 
overlying the deep green body colour, and the 
flowers are large, rich orange in colour, and of 
bold form, as the accompanying illustration 
depicts. _ K. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES ON VARIETIES. 

Modesto. —Few varieties that have come from 
America surpass this one in beauty. In fact, it 
is one of the best yellow-flowered kinds we have 
seen. The colour is specially rich and deep, its 
blossoms are large, of incurving shape, and the 
florets have exceptional substance. The growth 
of the plant is sturdy and dwarf. It is a variety 
which amateur growers will be able to cultivate 
easily. 

Australie.— Those who saw the large hand¬ 
some blooms of this at the past exhibitions are 
most likely anxious to grow it, but it is of a very 
tall habit of growth. Plants 9 feet high are 
hardly desirable to the great majority of growers, 
however fine the blooms. Its flowers are 
massive and deep, the colour amaranth with 
silvery reverse. Most of the latter shade is seen 
as the florets incurve slightly. The variety 
lends itself to the cutting-down method, and 
thus one may get a fairly dwarf plant. It has 
fine foliage and is easy to grow. This sort was 
raised in Australia—hence the name. 

Mils. J. Lewis. —White Chrysanthemums of 
the Japanese type are by no means scarce, but 
this variety is decidedly an acquisition. It 
bears full, handsome, drooping blooms on a plant 
of medium height. It is pure white, with extra 
long wax-liko florets. This, again, is an easy 
grower, and should become popular ■with 
amateurs. 

M. Pankoucke.— This pretty yellow flower 
has not been growm well this year, the season 
not suiting it evidently^ When in perfection it3 
long twisting petals build up a massive yet 
graceful bloom. The foliage is ample, but 
seldom free from mildew. It is a sort, however, 
too useful to be discarded, and perhaps next year 
we shall see it in its best form. 

Mrs. H. Weeks. —Generally, this has been a 
disappointing variety, because one did not know 
it requires a special mode of treatment. Grown 
naturally it is very late in the season before 
flower-buds appear, and thus one cannot secure 
the same in time for a large bloom to develop. 
The top of the plant should bo pinched out eirly 
in April, then take up the desired number of 
shoots. By this means we may obtain buds 
early in August. This year, too, the few 
blossoms seen were of a different character to 
those met with last year, inasmuch as they had 
incurving instead of recurving petals. In any 
form it is a rich and noble Chrysanthemum. It 
is a white, faintly-tinted pink, with broad, thick 
petals of remarkable richness. The plant is 
easily grown. 

Mrs. C. E. iSfa-bA is a sort from which much w*~ 

expected a year or two back, but somehow mo, 
persons have thus far failed to obtain it m am 
thing like the fine form of its first blooms. We 
have, however, noted several excellent flowers of 
it this autumn in different collections, and it may 
yet come up to its early promise. The growth 
is stiong, and beginners may cultivate it easily. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Its flowers are white, with a yellow tinge, and 
are very deep and full. It is somewhat late in 
bloom,"and is, withal, a sort one might try 

again. 

Editu Tabor.— Perhaps this is the most 
handsome yellow show Chrysanthemum there 
is, although for general usefulness it must take 
second place to Phcebus, noted in a previous 
article. The habit of the plant is not so branch¬ 
ing as one might wish, but it is, nevertheless, 
easy to grow. Its blossoms are graceful, of 
a rich yellow and dense. It flowers well from 
any bud, and therefore does not require special 
culture. 

Mme. Ad. Chatin is a white Chrysanthe¬ 
mum without an equal in form. The flowers 
are loosely incurved, full, deep, and especially 
striking. I take this and Mme. Carnot in their 
different styles to be the two finest whites we 
have. The former is dwarf and easy to grow, 
and is thus useful to the amateur. 

Hairy Wonder. —This striking flower has 
been very fine in many instances this year, and 


rich yellow shade. A few such noble sorts as 
this in different colours would help considerably 
to keep to the front a declining class. H. S. 


EARLY WINTER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It was not at all an uncommon instance at pre¬ 
vious December exhibitions of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society to find many of the 
blooms staged in the various competitions poor 
in colour and of a very dowdy kind, showing 
how they had been retarded, or, rather, kept in 
a cut state for a long period. On the occasion, 
however, of the last December show of the 
society the blooms were very beautiful, the 
colour in most instances being bright and clear, 
the form good, and quite equal in size to tho 
majority of the flowers staged a month earlier. 
This happy achievement is probably the result 
of a better knowledge of the Chrysanthemum 
and its peculiarities. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
blooms exhibited on this occasion were those 
resulting from late crowns ” as well as terminal 
buds. In support of this statement, most 

g rowers will readily admit that Chrysanthemum 
owers resulting from buds of the description 
just referred to are almost invariably of very 
good colour, and as on this occasion the majority 
of the flowers were remarkable for their bright 
colour and greater breadth of petal, one conclu¬ 
sion alone must necessarily be accepted—this is, 
that to have flowers in a fresh condition some 
weeks later than is generally the rule, plants 
must be so manipulated that a late crown must 
be formed on them in sufficient time for the 
buds in each case to properly develop a flower 
of large size, good substance, and bright colour. 
It may be necessary in some cases to hurry for¬ 
ward the appearance of the terminal buds, by 
w’hich means a bloom possessing all the qualities 
of an exhibition flower should be the ultimate 
result. The cool and moist weather of the late 
autumn, there is good reason to believe, helped 
considerably to retard the development of many 
buds, this accounting lo some extent probably 
for the finer display to which this note refers. 

Of the Japanese varieties which were con¬ 
spicuous the following are deserving of special 
notice: Mme. Carnot, the largost and most 
beautiful white kind in cultivation ; Etoile de 
Lyon, evidently the result of a terminal bud 
selection, was a lovely pink, and free from those 
coarse characteristics so common in flowers from 
earlier buds ; Mons. Chenon do Lechd, a large 
Japanese-reflexed, of a new colour of rosy- 
chamois; Duchess of York, a beautiful ami 
refined soft canary yellow' of most graceful form : 
Golden Gate, another bold Japanese-roflexed, 
rich bronzy-yellow ; G. C. Schwabo is evidently 
admirably adapted for late work, the flowers of 


flushed chestnut-red ; the chaste white of Mile. 
ThtSrcse Rev was seen in many stands with a 
grand breadth of petal; Niveum, as a December 
white variety, was strikingly represented in 
many collections, the blooms being of good sub¬ 
stance and massive build. Another good white 
was Mrs. Richard Jones, the blooms very full 
and of much value in keen contests ; Mrs. H. 


Tawny Day Lily (Hemerocallis fulva fl.-pl.). (See pajfe 5S2.) 


great beauty. The colour is a rich shade of 
yellow'. It produces huge blossoms, loosely 
incurving in form, and has obtained the prize of 
premier bloom in a largo show. This of itself 
stamps it as a sort out of the common. It 
should become a very popular sort. The plant 
is dwarf, with fine stout foliage. Either as a 
show bloom or for the supply of a quantity of 
flowers it drives such old favourites as W. H. 
Lincoln out of the field. 

Graphic.— This English-raised flower, which 
has been well-grown this season, is extra large, 
full, and witnal pleasing. Early flowers are 
white, but later ones come mauve tinted. The 
fault, howe\er, of this variety ia the great 
height of tho plant. This habit will uot com 
meud itself to amateur cultivators whose glass 
accommodation may be limited. 

Chas. H. Curtis is an incurved variety, and 
was seen in splendid condition this year, and is 
without doubt a very fine flower. The petals 
are too narrow at the points to please exacting 
florists, but the great depth and ball-like form of 
the bleortnfaPe rtiost tilling. Tft colour, too, is a 


most collections. W. Tunnington is evidentl. 
best from late buds, the colour, too, chestnut- 
bronze, being a very telling one, while it is one 
of the largest. Airs. R. C. Kingston, colour 
pearly-white, shaded pink, was well repre¬ 
sented, handsome flowers being scon in almost 
every instance. Bonnie Dundee, Major 
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collections. Single-flowered Rorts were not 
largely shown, but they were full of charm. The 
best of the small sorts were Terra Cotta, grand 
colour ; Mrs. D. B. Crane, cerise-pink ; Nlary 
Anderson, cream-white; Mr. Mist, chestnut- 
red ; Nelly, bright lilac-pink ; and Pattie Pen- 
ford, white. Tne best of the large sorts were 
Admiral Sir F. Symonds, rich yellow ; Golden 
Star, clear yellow ; Purity, pure white ; Rud- 
beckia, purple-amaranth ; and Harold Stallard, 
terra-cotta. The splendid group of H. .T. Jones, 
Lewisham, which secured for the exhibitor a 
gold medal, was a feature of the show. The 
plants were grouped in an artistic way with 
richly-toned foliage plants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS ANNUALS. 
When wo look back upon the last decade of 
Chrysanthemum-growing it is ouite easy to dis¬ 
cern the great strides that have been made, more 
particularly with respect to English-raised seed¬ 
lings. Indeed, the advances seem so great and 
the seedlings obtained so meritorious, that our 
friends across the seas (French as well as 
American) will sqon find formidable rivals 
among the specialists in England. The whole 
thing is so interesting, especially to amateurs 
whose living is not dependent on the results of 
their labour, that anyone having a small house 
at disposal may grow and prove a few seedlings 
each year. The seedlings are so varied and very 
often so different from what may have been 
expected, that novelties are sure to result. For 
two or three years past I have raised a few seed¬ 
lings from my own seed, and the results are so 
encouraging that I am tempted to detail my 
experience for the benefit of those having more 
spare time at their disposal. I have not the 
slightest idea upon what lines our English 
specialists save seed, or what they consider the 
surest way to secure a plentiful supply of pollen. 
My own notion of the matter is that two-year- 
old plants may invariably be relied upon for 
securing pollen in plenty, and not only this, but 
flowers also of a kind that are more certain to 
ripen seed. The plants intended for seed-bear¬ 
ing must be set apart from those which are 
grown for flower-producing, and should on no 
account be highly fed. Indeed, two years ago 
I harvested a nice bit of seed in December 
from cuttings inserted in the June previous, 
but this is an exception to the general ex¬ 
perience. By confining the plants to medium¬ 
sized pots and a poor soil, flowers thin and 
poor in character will result, and these are 
much the best even in the first year. Then 
the same plants may be grown another year 
also, and tne thin, wiry wood that follows will 
be found first-rate for the purpose. What I 
have done so far has been with white and yellow 
kinds, and with a view to get a more generally 
dwarf habit. We have now some good material 
to work upon of dwarf habit and bearing fine 
flowers, so that it should be easy to keep the 
stature of all future kinds within reasonable 
limits. Where the pollen is not required, I 
pull out all the disc florets and anthers ; this 1 
find causes the outer florets to come more to the 
centre. 

The florets are cut away with a pair of 
scissors. Where this is done while the flower is 
comparatively young, what is left of the florets 
often expands, and thus the essential organs 
are distinctly visible. By the aid of a lens 
these latter may be watched from day to day, 
and when ready to receive the pollen may be 
duly fertilised and noted accordingly. There 
may be other wajs equally successful for secur¬ 
ing flowers and pollen, but the above is my own 
experience and which so far has proved suc¬ 
cessful in seed-producing. 

By growing the seedlings in pots the plants 
may be flowered the same year ; in fact, 1 havo 
some plants now going out of bloom from seed 
sown on January 10, 1896. The first seedling 
appeared eight days after the seed was sown, 
and the plant flowered early in October, at 
about 3 feet high, the growth very compact, the 
flowers chestnut-bronze. This resulted from 
crossing two yellow kinds, Mrs. Hawkins as seed 
parent and Admiral Symonds as pollen parent. 
Two of my unflowerea seedlings of 1895 have 
produced pure white flowers, ia one of the ex¬ 
ceeding purity of Elaine. These being too late 
to flower last year/ha^e been simnlv-grown on 
for proving, carryi ng j ff gy pr each ; 


notwithstanding the flowers are very double. 
These will be duly tried another year. With 
the two-year-old plant system, however, many 
soeds can be ripened for sowing early in 
January, and the seedling be flowered the same 
year, treating them as annuals in fact. Whore 
the hybridising of very late kinds is carried on 
the seed will hardly be ripe in time, unless the 
lateral buds from plants that have produced 
large] blooms are used. These laterals often 
flower from February to April, and where pollen 
can be secured at the same time the seed will 
have a good chance of maturing during the sum¬ 
mer. To get these flowers, the plants blooming 
in the previous autumn should be saved with all 
the stem intact. E. 


'CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING IN 
LATE AUTUMN. 

Will you be kind enough to tell me of some 
good Chrysanthemums for cutting during 
October, November, and December, to be 


g round during the three months over which the 
owering period is to extend. 

For October blooming we recommend: 
Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cari^l, bright 
orange-bronze, a very free-flowering sort, dwarf 
bushy habit, height 2 feet; Ryecroft Glory, 
rich yellow, tinted bronze, strong grower, free- 
flowering, height about 3 feet; Roi des Precoces, 
deep rich crimson, a very striking flower when 
associated with the two former varieties, bushy 
habit, height about 3 feet; General Hawkes, 
distinct shade of crimson claret, with a silvery 
reverse to the florets, height about 5 feet; 0. J. 
Quintus, a most profuse bloomer, capital branch¬ 
ing habit, colour a lovely shade of rose-pink, 
height from 4^ feet to 5 feet; and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Hardy, a fantastically-shaped flower, 
colour yellow, striped and tinted red, height 
f> feet. 

November varieties are best represented by : 
Source d’Or, rich shade of old-gold, pretty and 
- neat form, good constitution, height about 
4 feet to 5 feet ; Yellow Source d’Or, a deep, 
rich yellow, sport from the former; William 



A new Day Lily (Hemerocallis aurantiaca major). (See pa^e 5S2.) 


grown planted out, aud flowered under calico 
covering ? Should like pale pinks, yellows, crim¬ 
sons, and bronzes of sorts that give the best 
return for very little attention (not “ Poms”), 
as I cannot Bpare them much time. I have two 
pieces of ground, about 12 feet by 14 feet, facing , 
south, with wall at back. Should like earlies in | 
one piece and late ones in the other. Soil, 
light; locality, Southampton. — Soutiiamp- 
tonian. 

%* No better position than in the beds 
described, and with a southern aspect, could 
well l>e chosen in which to plant Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for a long-continued display. In such a 
position they should do well, and as you have 
a wall at the back this should further protect 
your plants from the cold northerly and north¬ 
easterly winds so common in the winter. The 
soil should also suit the plants, but as it is of a 
light kind they rauRt be very firmly planted, and 
a ready supply of water always at hand in the 
dry summer season. As regards planting, we 
see no objection to mixing the different sorts in 
the beds, as by this practice there would always 
be a bright display of blossoms in each piece of 


Seward, a deep, rich crimson, nice habit, and 
useful for cut flowers, height about 5 feet or a 
little less ; Viviand Morel, deep pink, very free, 
and continues to flower from each lateral shoot, 
should not be disbudded, good habit; Chas. 
Davis, a pretty light bronze sport from \ iviand 
Morel, and exactly similar to the parent in all 
particulars, except colour; Mr. C. E. Shea, a 
lovely light yellow, extremely free, with a 
branching habit, medium height. In selecting 
Decbm ber- flowering sorts, the list becomes 
somewhat less lengthy, yet the varieties are 
j sufficiently numerous to give a charming selec¬ 
tion, which is as follows : Jeanette Sheahan, a 
beautiful soft yellow, very dwarf habit, nice 
and branching, this variety should be slightly 
disbudded ; W. H. Lincoln, deep, rich yellow, 
strong grower, capital dwarf habit, this variety 
is most persistent in its bud production ; Etoile 
de Lyon, if allowed to produce flowers at the 
termination of its growth— -i.e., terminal buds— 
the colour is a beautiful pink, strong constitu¬ 
tion, rather tall; Golden Gem, a pretty little 
flower, colour bronze-crimson, changing to 
yellow with age; Taxedo, a beautiful bronzy* 
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orange, ami seen in perfection when only par- , that the soil lacks of this plant food, 
liallv disbudded, height about 6 feet to 7 feet; it would be very unwise to use it in the early 
and Lord Brooke, a lovely bronzy-yellow, tinted ) stages of the plant’s life, as it would not fail to 

crimson, and unfolding easily on terminal buds. : “' 1 -- — A — 

The above selection should meet your needs in 
every particular. 


How to grow dwarf Chrysanthe- 


induce a very coarse and undesirable character 
of growth. 

Early and late white Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for cutting (F. W .).—To extend 
over a long period, as well as to embrace those 
which range from the purest white to those of a 


We think extremely useful. Though liberal feeders 
during the growing season, these Celosias are 
very impatient of an excess of moisture as 
autumn advances, while the fogs often experi¬ 
enced in the neighbourhood of London play sad 
havoc with the foliage. C. pyramidalis is said 
to have been introduced from India in 1820, and 
now seed of its numerous forms can be obtained 
at a cheap rate from any seedsman. The specific 


generally practised when inserting cuttings for 

growing exhibition blooms. The early spring ___ _ _ 0 

treatment is also like that given to tho others, Fitzwygram, both pure white and free flowering, i 

' Gladys Roult, Lady Sclborne, and Emily Sils- 

i _ i_ ij f.ii ... u _4. *_ _ 1 i_ 


mums (A . E. O .).—For forming large plants creamy-white colour, we think you will find the name of pyramidalis is certainly a very appro 
tho system of propagation is similar to that following varieties answer your purpose well, priate one, as a -well-grown specimen will often 
* ' (September and October varieties should be form an almost perfect pyramid.—H. 

I selected from Mine. C. Desgrange and Lady 


and they must be grown on and repotted into 
pots of various sizes until they are established 
in o-inch or 6-inch pots. By this time tho 
month of May should be well advanced, when 
the plants should be cut down to within 5 inches 
or 6 inches of the soil. Cutting back into too 
hard wood should be avoided. Commence to 


A BED OF ORIENTAL POPPIES. 


I had a splendid show of Oriental Poppies this 
year, over 100 blooms and some stems more 
than o feet high in one great clump, and I had 
a photograph taken, which I send you. P. 
orientale is a very easy flower to grow on a dry 


bury should follow tho first two, and Elaine 
would bring you well into the early part of 
November. All the above are Japanese 
sorts. During the same period you could 
grow a batch of Mrs. Geo. Rundlo, a pretty 
__ white incurved ; Longfellow, Mrs. CulUngford, „ „ „ 

treat the late sorts in this way first, following and Su?ur Melanie making a capital trio of the soil, provided thero is lime in it. I find Poppies 
on into June with the midseason sorts and semi- Pompon sorts, following in successional order, will not bear any transplanting, but must bo 
early kinds. This also applies to the incurved November and December white Japanese should raised from seed where they aro to grow, if you 
varieties. Koop the plants rather dry for a few give a nice variety and keep up a fine display of would have them in full splendour. Last year 
days after this treatment, as new 
growths are induced to break away 
if afforded this consideration. As 
the new growths continuo to pro¬ 
gress keep them regularly tied 
up, or strong winds may snap 
them off. After this period the 
treatment necessary is that given 
to those grown in the ordinary 
way. Dwarf plants may bo 
obtained by propagating during 
April and May, and potted on as * 
occasion needs. These plants 
should be finally potted into 32's 
(6-inch pots), and the first bud in 
most instances retained. During 
the past season some of the finest 
flowers we have seen resulted from 
plants treated in this manner. 

This is a system which is worthy of 
imitation by those with limited 
housing accommodation. 

Single - flowered Chrys¬ 
anthemums (A rchie Ley). A 
good selection of the larg< flowered 
sorts should comprise Golden Star, 
a perfect - shaped flower, colour 
lovely clear yellow; Harold Stal 
lard, very large and distinct, 
colour, terra-cotta; Mrs. A. E. 

Stubbs, nice bushy habit, free- 
flowering, and of the purest white, 
one of the best of the type ; Rud- 
beckia, a very large bright purple- 
amaranth flower ; Purity, a pretty 
flower with lovely incurving florets 
of pure white with a green disc ; 
and Yellow Giant, large clear 
lemon - yellow flowers. Of the 
small-flowered type the following 
are very pretty : Terra - cotta, 
dwarf habit, colour rich terra¬ 
cotta ; Mrs. D. B. Crane, cerise- 
pink, neat form, and good habit ; 

Mary Anderson, a flower of perfect 
form, colour white, suffused rose, 
nice dwarf habit; Scarlet Gem, 
one of the brightest, colour bright red crimson ; 

Miss Annie Holden, canary-yellow, sport from 
Mary Anderson; and Patty Penford, pure 
white with a green disc. 

Artificial manure for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— Would you kindly say how much 
superphosphate should be put to a bushel of 
soil for Chrysanthemums? I know of several 
persons who have used it with very good 
results ; but as they are exhibitors and I wish 
to rival them, of course I should not like to ask 
them as to its use. Kindly say whether it is 
better used at its final potting, or is it beneficial 
in its early stages as well—viz., cuttings, etc. ? 

A reply in your issue of the 12th inst. will 
greatly oblige, aR I shall be potting some of the 
late sorts by that time.— Constant Reader, 

Colchester. 

*** We are not aware that superphosphate in 
a concentrated form, as your query implies, is 
ever used in making up a compost for final 
potting, so cannot advise you. What you had 
Detter do would be to ascertain the true charac¬ 
ter of the soil (loam) you use, and to enrich this 
with superphosphate in the form of some con¬ 
centrated manure in proportion to the quantity 
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A group of the Eastern Poppy (Papaver orientale). From a photograph by the Rev. T. N. Hart Smith, Epsom College. 


blossoms until the new year comes in. Florence 
Percy (pretty curling florets), Mme. Louise 
Leroy, Souvenir de Petite Amie (very dwarf), 
Mile. Lacroix, The Bride (good market variety), 
L. Canning, Princess 


1 grew a Shirley Poppy with about 90 blooms 
on the single plant at once. 

T. N. Hart Smith. 

The photograph shows a splendid moss of 


Cleopatra, L. Canning, Princess Blanche, this fine Poppy—so effective and handsome when 

Potter Palmer, Princess V ictoria, and New g r0 wn in a bold way. Ed. 

Year’s Gift. The above list should meet your , 


requirements in every respect. 


Calosia pyramidalis.— This may bo had 

in bloom at various times of the year, but in 

many places at least it is far more valuable during _ 

the autumn and early winter months than at : thinking that thereby a greater percentage of 


Sparrows and Gooseberry buds — 

In most gardens sparrows are more or less 
troublesome amongst Gooseberry-bushes, various 
remedies being adopted to keep them at a 
distance. Some defer pruning till late in spring. 


l/A DV1UD V/UJ 
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any other time. The feathery plumes of 
brilliantly-tinted blossoms are extremely useful 
in a cut state, and as flowering plants they will, 
in a greenhouse temperature, if the atmosphere is 
not too much surcharged with moisture, remain 
bright and fresh in many cases for a couple of 
months. For autumn flowering the seed may be 
sown about midsummer or a little later on, and 
grown on freely they will form neat flowering 
specimens in pots inches in diameter. As the 
bulk of flowering plants during the autumn 
consists of Chrysanthemums, these Celosias are 


buds will be spared, and that then the pruner 
can judge better how to use the knife. In very 
large gardens, however, containing many bushes, 
this postponement cannot be indulged in, as 
work is usually very pressing in spring, to say 
nothing of the check given to the trees by whole¬ 
sale shortening of the branches when in this 
advanced state. My experience is that if the 
trees are pruned even in November, sparrows 
and bullfinches may be kept away by sprinkling 
lime and soot over the busnes every three week? 
during showery weather.—J. 
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. CLEMATISES. 

Amongst hardy flowering climbers the Clematis 
rinks next in importance to the Rose and forms 
a i important feature in the hardy flower garden. 
For training over porches and arches, running 
up pillars and railings, and scrambling over 
rockwork and old tree-stumps it is very 
effective. The Clematises are of easy culture, 
quite hardy, and some of them even succeed 
well against north-east walls. The ease with 
which they grow, together with the showy 
flowers which they produce in such profusion 
from early spring until late in the autumn, 
are qualities possessed by few other hardy 
climbers. 

Position. 

A very sunny position is usually considered 
necessary for the well-being of Clematises, but 
experience has shown me that they prefer 
partial shade—exceptions, of course, being made 
in certain cases. With the exception of a few 
sorts they are all hardy, but the Jackmani type 
are especially so. The spring-flowering section 
i*, in some localities, somewhat ten- 
d ;r, and it will be advisable to plant 
them in sheltered positions, as the 
vounggrowthnare likely to get injured 
by spring frosts. 

Soil. 

This is of importance, for if it is 
not suitable for the proper develop¬ 
ment of the plants, they will, like 
other things, soon wear an uncomfort¬ 
able look. Good fibrous loam with 
which is incorporated a liberal addi¬ 
tion of well-decayed manure and a 
little old lime rubbish suits them well. 

Planting. 

This may be done at any time 
from the end of September to the 
middle of March, or, in other words, 
any time while the plants are rest¬ 
ing, care being taken that they are 
not planted too deep. It will be an 
advantage if some manure can be 
added at the time of planting, in 
addition to that already worked into 
the soil. The soil should be made 
quite firm about the roots. 

Pruning. 

To prune Clematises propelly the 
constitution of each variety must be 
understood. For instance, it would 
b) a great mistake to prune the 
patenB (early-flowering) section in the 
svme way as the Jackmani type. 

T le first-named section only requires 
t le old worn out wood and the weak 
g owths removed. This should be 
do ie in Februaiy. With regard to 
t ie later-flowering or Jackmani type, 
t le pruning is much more severe. 

T ley should be pruned back hard 
to vards the end of November or 
December. The object in this case is 
t > encourage as much young and 
vigorous growth as possible, as 
ii iu on the wood of the current 
reason’s growth that the floral display is borne. 

Mulching. 

The Clematis, being a gross feeder, is much 
benefited by a f«w mulchings of half-rotted 
dung. Copious supplies of water should also be 
given, and if manure-water can be applied it 
will increase the vigour of the plants and the 
size of the blooms. 

The genus may be divided into two classes— 
viz., (1) early-flowering sorts, (2) late-flower- 
i ig sorts. The undermentioned are some of the 
nest of the early-flowering section : Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, slate-blue, each petal having a 
prominent plum-red bar ; Miss Bateman, a 
clurming variety with large white flowers and 
conspicuous chocolate anthers, very free ; Fair 
Roiamoud, blush-white, red bar; Vesta is a lovely 
white suffused with creamy-white towards the 
centre ; Luke of Edinburgh, large, rich violet- 
purple. very conspicuous ; Lord Derby, reddish- 
purple ; Lord Londesborough, mauve, with a 
maroon stripe ; Miss Crawshay, is a lovely pink, 
suffused with lilac ; Montana is one of the most 
beautiful of early varieties ; its small, white 
Anenj^ne-ljke flowpw^are borne pvith great 
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freedom under all kinds of treatment and in 
almost every situation. Another good kind is 
Albert Victor (see illustration), a fine variety 
with large, deep, lavender-coloured flowers with 
pale bars. It is a continuous bloomer and 
deserving of wider cultivation. 

Of the double-flowered varieties, Duchess of 
Edinburgh is very beautiful, its large pure 
white flowers are of good shape and deliciously 
scented ; John Gould Veitch is also very fine— 
in this the flowers are of a delicate lavender- 
blue ; Belle of Woking is another handsome 
variety with large and finely-shaped silvery-grey 
flowers. 

Amongst the summer and late - flowering 
sorts the following are excellent: Star of India, 
very deep purple, with a dark maroon bar; 
Thomas Moore has large flowers of a rich pucy- 
violet, very free ; Lanuginosa has large massive 
flowers of a pale lavender, a grand acquisition ; 
Sensation, pale grey, shaded with mauve; 
i Mme. Grange, rich claret, very fine; Jackmani, 
deep violet-purple, the best of its kind ; Robert 
Hanbury, pale lilac, suffused with red ; Blue 


4 inches long, broadened at the apex, but 
narrowing below to a long slender stalk ; the 
two lower ones are not half the length of the 
upper ones. The colour is a soft sulphur-yellow. 
Sir Joseph Hooker compares the inflorescence 
to a candelabrum, the large yellow petals men¬ 
tioned above resembling a pair of gas jets. This 
species was first discovered by Gustav Mann, 
near the Bagroo River in 1861. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

_ 

POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 

There are now several distinct varieties of this 
useful plant. The earliest variety is known as 
carrainata. It is not quite so deep in colour as 
the later variety, ana a curious fact is that, 
though the leaves are more lobed than are those 
of the late variety, the bracts are nearly always 
ovate, very few having any lobes, while in tfie 
other variety the reverse is the case, the leaves 
| being ovate and the bracts lobed. The double 


Clematis Albert Victor. From a photograph by Miss Edith Thompson, Stobars Hall, 
Kirkby 8tephen, Westmoreland. 


Gem, rich lavender-blue, a very desirable sort ; 
Otto Frtebel, large, greyish-white, very fine. 

Ajax. 


II IJ VilllUUCa , 119 DLiLO.ll, 

flowpw^are borne |with 

* Google 


Euadenia eminens. —There are few 
stove plants which combine to a greater degree 
than this the qualities of beauty and interest, j 
Whilst it is not one, perhaps, to be recoui- ; 
mended to the gardener who has little or no 
room for plants other than those which will 
supply cut flowers or serve for room decoration, 
it is, on the other hand, an exceptionally 
valuable one where it can be allotted permanent 
quarters in a tropical house. There are many 
rIovo houses throughout the country whose 
| interest would be enhanced bv the addition of 
this and similar things. Euadenia eminens is a 
1 native of Tropical Africa, and was first intro- 
| duced about fifteen years ago. The leaves are 
trifoliate and quite smooth, the three divisions 
j being of pointed, oblong shape. The inflores- 
' cence is terminal, and is composed of numerous 
flowers standing out from the main axis. The 
corolla is made up of four petals, the two upper 
oqes of which stand erect, and are at least 


variety plenissima is the latest. This M ill hold 
out until February, but it requires a good deal 
of care to do this well ; it is of weakly growth 
compared with the others, and the bracts are 
apt to drop off before they are fully matured. 
It is, however, worth a little extra care, for 
when well done the additional bracts which 
come from each individual flower fill up the 
centre and add much to its beauty. 

In growing Poinsettias, many people start 
the plants too early in the season. It does not 
matter so much where they are only required 
for cutting, but it is impossible to make 
dwarf plants M'ith foliage down to the pots. 
June, or even July, is early enough to pro¬ 
pagate, but the old plants must be looked after, 
so as to ensure getting good strong cuttings, 
or if the stock is short, some cuttings may be 
put in earlier and the tops of these taken later 
on. Short cuttings are best. They must be 
, cut off quite close below a leaf. This is not so 
important when the cuttings aro taken from old 
plants close to the old wood, but in taking tons, 
the 6tem between the leaves will be founa to be 
hollow, and must be cut quite close to the joint 
where it is solid. If taken off and put in singly 
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into small pots, using light sandy compost and 
a little quite dry sand at the base of the cut¬ 
tings, they will soon take root and should start 
awav without losing a leaf. Poinsettias like a 
good rich loamy oompost. They do not require 
any artificial heat during the summer, but 
should be grown as close to the glass as possible, 
and if careful attention is paid to the watering 
they do not require any shading—in fact, the 
more fully they are exposed to the sun the 
better. Warmth must be given as soon as the 
nights begin to get chilly in the autumn. They 
will not appear to sutler from cold for some 
time, but as soon as they are placed in warmth 
the leaves will turn yellow and drop of!. I have 
seen plants which had l>een left in a cold-house 
late in the autumn which had no uppearance of 
having suffered, but when taken into the stove 
the whole of the leaves have dropped off. When 
the plants are developing their bracts they may 
be liberally fed with liquid or artificial manure, 
but the latter should be applied in small quanti¬ 
ties and repeated every five or six days. H. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

The Herbaceous Calceolaria is a useful plant for 
the greenhouse and easy to grow. But unfor¬ 
tunately the plants have 


dry for them. It is not a good plan to overpot, 
but it does not benefit the plants to allow them 
to get pot-bound. Keep them just growing. 
Although they do not make much progress 
during mid-winter, it is advisable not to allow 
the plants to remain at a standstill. As the 
roots come through the soil they should be 
potted on into 5-inch pots, until their final 
shifts, whioh should l>e into 7-inch or 8-inch 
pots, or according to the size of the plants. 

Watering should always be looked to, as the 

{ >lants must not get dry. As regards the soils 
or potting, a good fibrous loam is best, mixed 
with a little ary cow manure, leaf-mould, and 
sharp silver-sand. A little bone-meal may be 
added at the final potting. Give weak liquid- 
manure when the pots are full of roots and the 
plants are forming their flowers. It is not 
advisable to grow Herbaceous Calceolarias in a 
very high temperature, 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
being quite sufficient, as if grown in too much 
heat and a dry atmosphere red-spider and thrips 
will appear, and these are most injurious. Very 
1 tine sjjecimens can be grown, if required, by 
I potting into larger sized pots, 10-inch and 
| 12-inch. By sowing a mixed packet of seed 
varied shades can be had. Yellow shades are 
1 the best. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PLANTING SHRUBS. 

It sometimes happens that choice evergreen 
shrubs (known commonly as American plants) 
are scattered here and thereabout flower garden 
and shrubbery that have been planted without 
due regard as to whether soil and subsoil are in 
any way suitable for them, with the result that 
in the majority of cases they are in very indif¬ 
ferent health. Where this state of things exists 
this is a good time to see about their removal, 
with the view of giving them in the first place a 
more congenial compost and restoring them to 
health. It may be noted that where this is neces¬ 
sary it is not advisable to dot the plants about 
as single specimens, but rather to group them 
together in some large beds where effectual pro¬ 
vision can bo made for their reception. Where 
the natural soil is not suitable it must be exca¬ 
vated as deeply as the plants are likely to pene¬ 
trate (they do not root deeply), and if a supply of 
peat is not available, a fairly good substitute 
may be found in a compost consisting of two 
parts turfy loam, one of leaf-soil that is free 
from sticks and the fungoid growth that is 
associated with decaying wood, and one of dry 
cow - manure, each in- 



g>ne out of fashion of 
late years. Green-fly is 
a troublesome foe, and 
attacks, as a rule, the 
under surface of the 
leaves, a position diffi¬ 
cult to get at owing to 
the leaves being so brit¬ 
tle and tender. But the 
green-fly can be de¬ 
stroyed by syringing 
lightly underneath the 
foliage with a little 
Tobacco-water, syring- 
i »g with clear water 
directly afterwards to 
p-event any harm being 
c msed. Another way 
is by smoking, but not 
to overdo it, giving just 
enough to kill the green¬ 
fly. Herbaceous Calceo- 
1 irias can be grown to 
splendid size if attenth n 
bj paid to them, and a 
v )rv fine display can l>e 
haa. Not a very high 
temperature is required 
f >r them to grow in, a 
cDld-frame being most 
s litable, where they can 
bi close to the gloss and 
given plenty of light and 
air. The position of the 
fr une should be facirg 
north, as they will not 
succeed in a south posi¬ 
tion with the sun shin¬ 
ing full upon them unless 
shading can be used. ~ 
k The best way to get 

good plants, and a variety of colour, is 
from seed, which should be sown about June 
or July in well-drained shallow pans or 
pots. Seed can also be sown later on, about 
August, if a succession is required to keep up a 
longer display of bloom. A compost of good 
loam and leaf-soil (equal parts), with plenty of 
sand riddled through a fine sieve, is recom¬ 
mended for sowing the seed in. But before the 
seed is sown give the soil a good watering after 
it is in the pans. Watering after sowing 
washes the seed into one place, thus causing the 
seed to germinate very badly. When it is 
sown cover it very slightly with a little fine 
sand, and place a sheet of glass over, the same 
size as the pan, covering the glass with a piece 
of brown paper. It is a great advantage to lay 
damp Moss over instead of the glass, so as to 
avoid watering as much as possible until the 
seedlings appear. A cold frame will do to place 
them in for their germination, or outdoors under 
a north wall, standing the pan on a pot to avoid 
snails or slugs, as they are very great enemies 
to Herbaceous Calceolarias. When the seed¬ 
lings are large enough, prick off into 6mall I 
sized pots, placing them close to the glass. A 
shelf in a cool part of a greenhouse will <Io if 
no frame can be had, andtheppskioii 


A large yellow-flowered Herbaceous Calceolaria. From a photograph by 
Mr. Chaa. Hull, Old Southgate. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias are ornamental, 
especially for the conservatory, intermixed with 
other plants ; but are not useful for cut flowers, 
as the stem is very tender and the flowers 
soon drop off'; but they are very suitable for 
window decorations when in bloom. Attention 
should be paid to staking the flower-steinp, us 
they are not strong enough to stand by them¬ 
selves, especially if the plants are very large. 
If this is not attended to before the opening of 
the flowers it is difficult to give support after¬ 
wards without breaking or damaging the 
flowers. Plants can be raised, if required, from 
good varieties by taking offsets. Cut the 
plants down as soon as they have finished 
blooming, not allowing them to seed, and stand 
in a cool placo till the shoots are long enough to 
take off. Then insert t hem into 60-sized pots in ! 
a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and plenty of 
sand, covering with a bell-glass until rooted, 
afterwards growing on as mentioned above. 

As a rule, the flowering season is about the 
middle of May, and continues for two months. 

W. J. 


Treatment of Tulips (Duch 2?.).— Tulips will 
grow in any good mixture of loam and leaf-mould, or 
maoure, with a little sand. The bulbe should be just 
covered when grown in pots or boxes. 


Shrubs under Chestnut-tree (A. P.). 
—Very few flowering shrubs succeed well under 
the pnade and drip of large Chest nut-trees. 
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The undermentioned shrubs may be relied upon 
to furnish fairly good results: Viburnum Tinus 
(Laurustinus), free-growing evergreen, bearing 
large trusses of small whitish flowers ; Rhodo¬ 
dendron ponticum grows well in almost any 
situation ; Berberis Darwini and B. stenophylla 
are very useful; Hypericum calycinum, the 
dwarf-growing St. John’s Wort, is a free bloom¬ 
ing shrub and one of the best for the above 
purpose ; H. Moserianum is also a capital shrub 
for the shade. Its flowers are larger and of a 
deeper yellow than those of the common species. 
Spiraea ari&folia is the bost of the shrubby 
Spiraeas. The evergreen Privet may be used with 
advantage, so also may the Spurge Laurel 
(Dap hne Laureola), the dwarf-growing Peri¬ 
winkles (Vincas), Escallonia Ingrami, Shrubby 
Honeysuckles, and the narrow-leaved Phillyrea 
(P. anmistifolia). Mahonia aquifolia is not 
affected to any very great extent by the drip of 
trees. It is a very ornamental shrub and its 
rich green leaves turn to a dark purple in 
winter. 


ROSBS. 

Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose. 

—I would be grateful for advice regarding the 
following? I nave a Marechal Niel Rose, four 
years ola, in a greenhouse facing south, heated 
just to keep out frost. It is planted in a border 
2 feet wide and about 23 inches deep with good 
drainage. It is planted in loam and decayed 
stable-manure. It had two Bhoots on when 
planted and two years since it threw out a shoot 
6 feet long. Since then it has developed nothing 
but weak wood on all the shoots ana no flowers. 
—A Constant Reader. 

*»* It is most probable your plant did not 
mature its wood. Doubtless you keep up a 
fairly high temperature all the autumn and 
winter, so that the plant does not really cease 
growing. Unless in new growth now, keep the 
border rather dry for a few weeks, then 
thoroughly soak it and let the plant come on 
naturally. Next July, August, and September, 
expose to all the air possible, and do not over¬ 
water. 

Growing Roses under difficulties.— 

Kindly advise me in the following : I have just 
moved into another house. I finothe garden is, 
or appears to be, made up of ashes. I have 
bastard trenched part, ana at two spits deep 
find yellow clay. Now I want to grow a few 
Roses, but I am told they will not ao any good 
in this part, as it is too cold in the winter and 
the trees get killed. Now I do not think that 
it is the cold altogether that kills, but the soil, 
so I think of experimenting this season. If you 
will kindly advise me as to what manure and 
varieties of Roses you think would be best for 
me to plant I should feel obliged?— Cymru 
Back. 


QARDHN PHSTS. 

THE TURNIP GALL WEEVIL (CEUTOR- 
HYNCHUS SULCICOLLIS). 

Though probably several other kinds of weevils 
are more injurious in gardens than this insect, 
still this species is at times very destructive to 
the Turnip crop, and also attacks Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli, and all kinds of Cabbages. The 
weevils feed on the leaves, and their grubs form 
galls on the roots, which vary in size from that 
of a large shot to a knob or excrescence ? t l -inch 
in diameter. I have seen Turnip roots nearly 
covered with these galls. In the larger ones 
several grubs may be found, but the small ones 
contain only one. It is very difficult to suggest 
any satisfactory means of destroying this 
insect. The weevils are too inconspicuous 
and small for it to be worth while to try 
and catch them, and as the grubs pass 
the whole of their existence in the galls 
on the roots, no insecticide can be made 
to reach them without injuring tho roots. 
The plants which are attacked should be pulled 
up and their roots burnt, and the same ground 
should not be used year after year, as is often 
the case for a seed-bed, for if it once gets in¬ 
fected by any pest, all the plants taken from it 
are liable to be infested, and the pest gets trans¬ 
ported to what is probably clean ground. After 
a crop which has been infested by this insect 



The Turnip gall weevil (Ceutorhynchus sulcieollis). 


* # * Your prospects are certainly not very 
bright, but Roses can be grown anywhere with 
due care and selection. Thoroughly mix a good 
dressing of stable-manure and a little coal-soot 
with your soil. Then plant more or less of the 
following varieties: Jules Margottin, pink; 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush and pale flesh ; 
Boule de Neige, white; Prince Camille de Rohan, 
maroon; ana Homere, blush-white and rose. 
Any of these as standards or dwarfs upon the 
Brier-stock. Do not use the Manetti. Reliable 
and hardy climbers are : Gloire de Dijon, buff 
and salmon ; Emilie Dupuy, pale fawn ; Albert 
deBlotais, deep crimson ; Mme. Berard, salmon 
and apricot ; Pink Rover, pale blush ; and 
Cheshunt Hybrid, cherry-carmine. If you 
could remove some of the ashes aud burn the 
clay so much the better. Try these few varie¬ 
ties for a season, and then plant more largely, 
according to your experience. Look round the 
neighbourhood, and see if any Roses are grow¬ 
ing upon other houses or in the gardens. If so, 
there is no reason why you should not succeed. 
We never saw a place suitable for a dwelling- 
house that was not capable of being made tit for 
such hardy sorts as named above, aud shall be 
interested in the result of your trials. 
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has been removed, the soil should be thoroughly 
well broken up and dressed with gas-lime ; if it 
could be fallowed and allowed to lie with a good 
dressing of lime, gas-lirae, or soot on the top 
during May or June, and April &8 well, if the 
season be a very early one, the weevils 
when they emerge from the chrysalides 
would probably be prevented from reach¬ 
ing the open air, as they may often be 
found on flowers in hedgerows and waste 
places. No weeds should be allowed to 
grow in kitchen gardens. When disturbed or 
alarmed in any way, like many other of their 
relations, they fold up their legs and antennai, 
and falling to the ground, feign to be dead. As 
soon as the roots begin to swell the female 
pierces them with her long beak and deposits 
an egg in each hole. The eggs soon hatch, and 
the grubs at once begin to feed upon the roots. 
The action of the grub feeding causes an extra 
flow of sap to that part, and in some way which 
is not at present understood causes the tissues 
of the root to form a rounded covering to the 
grub. The grubs continue feeding on the juices 
of the roots until they are full grown. They 
then make their way through the wall of the 
gall to the outer world, and burying themselves 
in the ground form a kind of cell in tho earth, 
in which they remain during the winter ; in the 
early spring they become chrysalides, from which 
the weevils emerge in May. There is, probably, 
more than one brood of this insect, the trans¬ 
formations of the first brood being accomplished 


! much more rapidly than those of the second. 
The weevils are about one-eighth of an inch 
long, and are decidedly broad in proportion to 
their length; they are black in colour and 
glossy, and very sparingly covered with fine 
white depressed hairs. The head, like that of 
all weevils, is produced into a long beak or 
snout, which is somewhat curved. The feeler3 
are placed about half way between the eyes and 
the mouth, which is at the extreme tip. The 
forebody tapers considerably towards the head, 
and is marked with a number of punctures and 
a groove down the middle ; tho wing-cases are 
deeply furrowed from the base to the tip. The 

g rubs are white, or flesh-coloured, with yellowish 
eads ; they are about two-tenths of an inch in 
length, and are fat and legless ; they usually lio 
in a somewhat curled-up position. G. S. 8. 


Thorn damaged by insects.—I have 

just come into possession of a garden containing a 
small Thorn, from which the buds are falling by 
hundreds—example by same post, gathered from 
the ground. Looking for cause, I notico that 
the trunk is much gnarled throughout its 
length, tho bark peeling off, and the series of 
scars are covered by grub excreta, as sample. 
Two grubs are also enclosed of the only kind I 
can find. The tree stood on clay, covered with 

9 inches of soil. Two months ago I dug out the 
clay from around and among tho roots to 2 feet 
deep, without disturbing the tree, aud filled in 
with good soil and stable-manure, rather fresh. 
Can you advise me as to the cause and cure ?— 
C. G. Major. 

* # * The insects you enclosed are specimens 
of the caterpillar of the small-winged ermine- 
moth (Hyponomeuta podella). Syringe or spray 
your tree thoroughly with 2 lb. of soft-soap, 
the extract from A lb. of Quassia-chips, mixed in 

10 gallons of water ; or £ lb. Eoft-soap and ore 
wineglass of paraflin-oil to every gallon of water. 
Keep this well stirred. We are afraid your 
tree is in a bad way, and there may be the 
caterpillars of the goat-moth or the wood 
leopard-moth boring in tho stem. 

Grub for name (Capt. Moore).— Thcso- 
callcd grub which you enclosed is a specimen of 
the snail-slug (Tostocella lialiotidea). These 
creatures are a link between the snails and slugR. 
To all appearance it is a slug, but when 
examined a small flat shell will be found on the 
tail. They are entirely carnivorous, and live on 
earthworms and slugs, so that they are much to 
be encouraged in gardens. In the winter-time 
they will sometimes bury themselves to the 
depth of 2 feet. They are by no means un¬ 
common in Devonshire. 


Hyacinths for schoolgirls’ show.— 

I am a schoolgirl in Stillorgan schools, and in 
middle of April we are to have a Hyacinth shove. 
Bulbs must be grown by each girl. Would you 
kindly tell me if this is the time to plant 
Hyacinths, and what soil and treatment will 
they require to have them ready by that time ? 
—A. M. 

%* You have no time to lose ; in fact, it would 
have been better to have potted the Hyacinth 
bulbs a month ago. The soil into which you 
should plant must be made up of two parts good 
loam, one part well decayed manure, a good 
sprinkling of leaf-mould, and a free use of coarse 
sand. Mix these ingredients thoroughly before 
potting. Pots either 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter, measuring over the top of them, are 
the best size to use. Place over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot a piece of broken pot, slate, or 
anything of that kind, and then a layer of 
smaller pieces again over that. Any rough pieces 
of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, or similar material 
should be placed over the crocks, and then tho 
prepared soil should be filled in right up to the 
top of the pot, and not pressed down. The 
bulb should then be placed in the centre, and 
this pressed down evenly into the soil until it 
appears fairly firm, and the crown of the bulb 
settles down about half an inch or more below 
the rim of the pot. With a gentle rap on a 
bench, the thumbs all the time resting on the 
crown of the bulb, the operation is completed. 
The pot must be plunged into a bed of tufted 
ashes, Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse, leaf-mould, spent 
Hope, or similar substances, first placing a smaH 
pot upside down over the bulb. Let the pot 
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remain in the plunging material until a month 
or more before the show takes place, when it 
must be removed, the small pot taken away, and 
the growth whioh has been made gradually 
brought into light. Keep the soil just moist 
always afterwards, and os the flower-spike de¬ 
velops place a stake in the soil and carefully 
tie tnis to it. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOOIBTIHS 


National Amateur Gardeners' Asso¬ 
ciation. —The last meeting of the year was 
held on Dec. 1st, at the Memorial Hall, Pairing- 
don-street, when a lecture was given by Mr. 
E. T. Cook, upon “ Ways of Making Cardens 
Beautiful,” illustrated by a number of lantern 
views, shown by oxy-hydrogen light. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. T. Yv. Sanders, and there 
was a large audience. The views showed how 
beautiful is the mixed border when well-planted, 
and several English cottage gardens were repre¬ 
sented too. 

Rlghg&ts Chrysanthemum Society.— The 

date of the next year’s exhibition Is fixed for November 
4th and 6th. 

GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

There is always a difficulty in dealing with insects in a 
house devoted to flowering plants only, especially at this 
season of the year, when the syringe or hoee cannot be 
used, and this difficulty is enhanced when the conserva¬ 
tory is attached to the residence. Unless Tobacco in some 
form is used occasionally during the autumn, the young 
shoots of the Chrysanthemums will be infested with green¬ 
fly, which will spread to other plants. As soon as the Chrys¬ 
anthemums go out of bloom they can be taken to another 
house or pit and be dealt with there. But when insects 
arc introduced among a collection of plants, something 
must be promptly done, for it is a most distressing sight 
to the gardener to have his plants eaten up by insects. 
The l*est course, and In the long run the cheapest, is to 
• lone every crevice and vaporise with nicotine. If lamps 
in proportion to the size of the house are used, one 
' a|K>rising will dear the house for at least a month. I do 
not find it net-essary to vaporise so often as this, as I do 
not wait for things to get bad. Good-sized bushes of 
Luculia gratissima will now be a special feature. This 

S lant also makes a grand wall plant. When grown as a 
ush in the border the branches should be pruned rather 
hard back after flowering, or the plant will get naked and 
leggy at the bottom. Thrips sometimes prev upon the 
large, smooth leaves, but can easily be got'rift of bv 
sponging or vaporising. I shall now have to look after 
other flowering plants to take the places of the Chrysan¬ 
themums ; there will be some of the latter for some time 
vet; they will not be present in such numbers as they 
have been. There is no lack of material to choose from. 
Those who have discarded Camellias will some day want 
them back again, but without these there are plenty of 
flowering plants at this season. But in a large house we 
want large plants. Of course, there are Palms and Tree- 
Ferns to form backgrounds and centres at the salient 
points. Dutch bulbs and Daffodils will give a lot of 
colour ; but when the show has to be made on the borders 
some means of raising up the plants must be found 
Early-flowering Rhododendrons force quickly into bloom, 
and good bushes of the Scarlet Salvias are still effective. 
Large plants of Eupatorium odoratum will last a long time 
in bloom. The best way of getting up large bushes quickly 
is to plant out early in June, pinch occasionally, and pot 
up in Septemlier. Larjfe bushes of Genista fragrans will 
•oon be bright, and Eneas h> emails and Wilmoreana are 
very lasting at the cool end of the house. 


Forcing-house. 

There is plenty of work for this house now. Constant 
relays of plants to be forced into bloom for the conserva¬ 
tory will be required. It is not necessary to particularise 
these, but I think those who have given up the old Azalea 

K ntica and its varieties for the Japanese or Mollis section 
ve made a mistake. The latter are bright and showy 
and force easily; but we miss the fragrance of the old 
sorts. A conservatory without fragrance in a decided 
form seems a misnomer ; this is why l am not so sorry the 
Chrysanthemums are being thinned out and other things 
are coming in. Lilacs force easily, and the Double Scarlet 
Thorn is very effective. .Standard Roses are not commonly 
grown in pots, but they might he, and will he found very 
useful to give elevation to low groups, where their long 
legs can easily be hidden. Temperature for these, 65 degs! 
at night, with a rise of 10 degs. from flre-beat during the 
day. The thermometer may run up to 80 degs. or higher 
If the sun shines. Very little ventilation will be required 
beyond what takes place through the doors and under the 
laps. It is a waste of fuel to ventilate the forcing-houses 
much. 

Early Peach-house. 

If I were building an early Peach-house I ahould have it 
made with a movable roof. The advantages of a full 
exposure of the trees after the crop is gathered are great. 
Early Patches were as good from forty to fifty years ago as 
they are now, although we have the advantage of modern 
varieties, which are more easily forced. When the house 
is closed for forcing a steady temperature should be main- 
tained : 45 decs, at night os the buds show signs of 
bursting, and then 60 degs., and later on 65 degs., and 
when the fruits are set and swelling, 60 degs. may be the 
maximum. A genial but not a profusely saturated atmos 


* In cold or northern districts the operations v 
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phere is best. The humidity will, of course, be propor¬ 
tionate to the temperature. Give a little air along the 
ridge when the thermometer reaches 66 degs., hut close 
and syringe early in the afternoon, not later than two 
o'clock at this season. 

Rose house. 

Well-established plants will soon start into growth now. 
If the pots can be plunged in a bed of leaves that are 
gently fermenting the flowers will be very fine and there 
will be less trouble with insects and mildew. A night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 65 degs. will force them on 
steadily. Roses will bear more heat, but there will be a 
low of vigour and sturdiness. Avoid cold draughts. 

Early Vinery. 

Either pot-Vines or old-established Vines will break 
■tronirly now. Old Vines which have been regularly 
forced will start with less heat than pot-Vines. There is 
lees early forcing done now than there used to be before 
the introduction of late-keeping sorts. But an early 
vinery at work is useful for many purposes. Cut flowers 
ought to pay for the firing. Daffodils, Solomon’s Seal, 
Lilacs, Rhododendrons, etc., will come on fast enough in 
the temperature of an early vinery, and will be out of the 
way before the Vines want the house to themselves. 
Sight temperature at starling about 50 degs., but this 
ma}' soon be raised to 55 degs. Very little ventilation 
heyond what comes through the laps will be required for 
some time. Fire-heat is too expensive to let it esca|»e. 

Window Gardening. 

The chief care now is to keep things clean and use the 
necessary discrimination in watering. When a plant is 
dry give it a soakiag, and then wait till it. is dry again. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Fetch up arrears as much as possible before Christmas. 
Hie chances are before long we Bhall have wintry weather, 
and then outdoor work will <*ome to a standstill, as when 
suov is on the ground nothing can be done. 1 like to see 
a covering of snow on the ground before severe frost, 
comes. Snow is Nature’s covering, and under it tender 
plants are usually safe. The worst feature in our climate 
Is the alternate thaws and freezings the plants get, which 
do so much harm. In planting tender things anywhere 
the most important point is the drainage. If the roots are 
in a waterlogged condition for any length of time tender 
plants must die. A little dry covering round the collars 
of tender things will save them, and it Is not much trouble. 
Dry Bracken is an excellent covering, but cannot be had 
everywhere. Rushes or straw-chaff are good substitutes 
for Bracken, and dry leaves, if there is any means of fixing 
them, are as good as anything. There is always room in 
every garden for a few climbing Roses, and there are hardy 
Roses that will do very well on arches, only, if possible, 
avoid a wind-swept position. Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet 
d’Or, Reve d’Or, Heine Marie Henriette, W. A. Richardson, 
Oheshunt Hybrid, Mine. Forestier, General Jacqueminot, 
Alister S. Gray are all suitable, and will give a nice lot of 
dowers for cutting all through the summer. Mulch after 
planting. 

Fruit Garden. 

I have always thought it a mistake to leave the pruning 
of Gooseberries and Currants till the spring to let tne bud 
eating-birds work their will upon them first. Better prune 
the hushee and dress with soft-soap, soot, and lime, in a 
mixture that will pass through the garden engine or a 
coaroe-rosed syringe. If birds are numerous it may be 
necessary to go over them again just as the buds are 
bursting, as then is the lime when the birds are most 
troublesome. The bushes left for the birds are generally 
a failure, both as regards appearance and crop. The 
manuring of bush-fruits should receive attention. Well- 
managed Gooseberry and Currant-bushes will bear heavy 
crops annually, and should be well nourished. The same 
remark applies even more forcibly to Raspberries, as they 
are to a very large extent surface-rooting, and if neglected 
the fruit must be poor. Those who want large Raspberries 
for dessert should plant Superlative. A Continental 
variety named Belle de Fontenay has been bearing large 
fruits through the autumn. As most of my readers know, 
these autumn-bearing sorts are pruned close back to the 
gound every season, and the fruits are produced on the 
young canes which spring from the liase every season. 
Many of the summer-bearing Raspberries would bear in 
autumn if treated in the same way. Use every effort to 
push forward fruit-tree planting and pruning. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cauliflowers and Winter Broccoli must be in a position 
where a little protection can be given. The two hest 
early Broccoli, so far as my experience goes, are Veitch’s 
8elf-protecting Autumn and Snow’s Winter White ; the 
former is named Autumn Broccoli because it commences 
to turn in early in autumn when the plants are set out 
early in June, but later plantings will extend the season 
till Snow’s Broccoli comes in ; and it will take several 
degrees of frost to injure Veitch’s, as the leaves form up 
so closely over the heart that the frost cannot penetrate 
unless severe. Some dry litter should he in readiness for 
protecting Celery. The Celery is very succulent now, and 
severe frost will spoil it. It is better to let the ground get 
stiffened with frost before using protecting materials. 
Rhubarb and Seakale are well ripened and rested now, 
and will soon start into growth when heat is applied. 
There are several ways of securing the same object. Some 
force their Rhubarb and Seakale on the ground where the 
plant grows. This involves a good deal of labour in moving 
the material about, and there must be a considerable 
quantity. When we forced Rhubarb and Seakale in this 
way we had a good supply of Oak-leaves, and these were 
moved on from one bed to the next, adding fresh stable- 
manure to put fresh life into it at each remove. But 
when everything in the way of manure has to be pur¬ 
chased, it is cheaper and better to build a good-sized 
Mushroom-house, and force all the things which require 
blanching therein. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
12th to December lUth. 

We art still busy among the fruit-trees, but have 
flnfcb«d for this season $11 tfc# lilting and transplanting. 
Some young Peaches on a south wall here been growing 


rather too freely. The border «-.ii rdh^i too rich, though 
•xjmpesed only of good loam, but now the roots have been 
lifted and brought nearer the surface there will be no 
further trouble on this score, as when young trees corne 
fully into bearing the annual crop of fruit steadies them, 
and anj over-luxuriance disappears. Young Plum-trees 
sometimes, where the soil is good, offend in the same wav, 
and then the same treatment is adopted. We generally lilt 
all young wall-trees about three or lour years after planting 
to give the roots the right direction. This is better than 
cutting back strong wood with the view of moderating 
strength. We have just gone through the Filberts ana 
done what thinning is necessary, at the same time 
removing all suckers and young shoots which have sprung 
out of the main branches. Put m a lot of cuttings of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants. We always strike our own stock of 
these. It is not much trouble to putin a few cutting* 
annually to keep up stock ; there are always a few' old 
bushes to clear out every year. Started a house of pot- 
Vines, chiefly Hamburgh*.' The house is a span-roof, with 
pits filled with leaves on each side a central path. The 
pots are plunged in the leaves and the roots work through 
the bottom and over the top. The way they bear and 
finish off the crop is an indication that the treatment is not 
far wrong. We remember many years ago an instance of the 
value of a leaf-bed for early Grapes. In the cose we are 
thinking of, a lot of old Hamburgh Vines had been grubbed 
up during some alterations, and as they were lying on the 
rubbish-heap a thought occurred to the gardener, which 
was immediately brought into action. The old Vines were 
planted in rough turf in cratee, and the crates plunged in 
a bed of leaves in a lean-to house, and the weight and 
finish of the crops were all that could be desired. Those 
who have had much to do with Vines, especially as regards 
root-lifting, know what an amazing amount of vitality they 
possess. Potted a lot of bulbs, Lily of the Valley, etc., and 
plunged outside. Lily of the Valley starts better when it 
has been exposed to a low temperature. Spineas alee we 
keep as cool as we can for the present. We keep up a 
succession of these things by Introducing a few dozen 
plants at a time. Put in cuttings of some new 
Geraniums” that we want to increase as rapidly as 
possible. New things in this way are kept moving in heat 
all winter, Ihe cuttings being taken as soon as they are 
large enough. The semi-double King of Denmark is 
likely to make a useful pot-plant. The colour is a distinct 
salmon, and the flowers are of large size. There is nothing 
else lust like it. We intend working up a good stock of 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums for another year. They 
are the things for cutting In the future. Moved Azaleas 
into forcing house. Whites are more in demand than 
coloured varieties. Out and bottled a lot of Grapes and 
pruned the Vines. Moved a lot of bulbs from plunging- 
bed to cool-house. Pruned bush Apples and pyramid 
Pears. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—* Queries and answers are inserted in 
QAADiffoie free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ooneisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gabdbniko, S7, Southampton-slreet, Cooent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business ahould be sent to the PtrsusHsa. 
The name and address of'the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Garduuhs has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the eaceptioncf suck as cannot 
well be elacsihed, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aqainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Mine us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Diums 
should mention the number in tchick they appeared 

2298— Aster flxandiflorus.—This is a beautiful 
bush, bu t it is late flowering, and the flowers begin to 
oome out Just when the leaves are turning yellow ; so the 
flowers are only half their size, and of a poor colour. I 
shall be glad if anybody who is successful in flowering it 
will write a note. I have had two pots of it under glass 
and plants outside, but neither way seems to answer. It is 
such a beautiful thing that it is worth trouble, but not so 
if it will not succeed in this country.— C. S. 

2299— Desfontalnea splnosa. — This shrub 
flourishes at Falmouth, and remains in flower almost the 
entire year. Some animal attacks the flowers and bores a 
hole near the base as if for honey. I have never noticed 
any insect or birds frequenting the shrub. Can any o! 
your readers throw light on this matter ?—II. F. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to gii*e further answers 
should they be. able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2W0— Watering shrubs (H. J. Perry).— Certainly 
it is injurious. The shrubs will want no water during the 
winter. 

Black Hamburgh Vine {A. C.).—Better 
renew the Vine-rods gradually by taking up a young rod 
annually, as you propose. 

5j 0 Perna and heating apparatus (Dm- 
•justed ).—The cause of the Ferns turning broom and 
discoloured is due to the effects ot the fumes. The fume- 
pipe should be carried outside. 

2Su6— Killing tree (Hots).—U the flow of the sap 
upwards is stopped in any wa y t he tree must die, but the 
severance must be complete. Why not out the tree down, 
and grow some creeper over the ipm^ning portion of th^ 
trunk ? .. . • j • • ’ 
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*j j 0 4 —Brown scale on Arallas (Freemason).— 
The soap mixture has been too strong if the leaves ar%dis- 
coloured. Two ounces of soap in a gallon of water would 
be quite strong enough. You must trust to a soft sponge 
and a little friction to remove the insects. Use the soapy- 
water warm. 

‘*^ 5 ~ Lilium lanclfollum monstrosum 

A. D. C.).— Lilium lancifolium monstrosum is a variety of 
L. 1. album. The flowers are white and produced in large 
corymbs Requires the same treatment as the type. May 
be grown in pots, but will not flower early, as this species 
bloorni late in summer. 

'.’■kw— 1 Treatment of Ixlas (Duck B .).~Plant ixias 
in equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, mixed with a tenth 
part of sand. Place about eight bulbs in a 5-inch pot; 
just cover the bulbs. They will do plunged in a cold 
frame or on a shelf in the greenhouse. Sixty degs. will 
be rather too much for them. 

2307—Ferns (A. b\ B .).—Evidently tbe plants hav 
suffered severely from want of water. Tho fronds look as 
if they had been over a hot-water pipe ; but, at any rate, 
their condition points to want of root-moisture. Neither 
the Pteris nor Holly Fern require much water in winter, 
sufficient only to keep the soil moderately moist. 

■jwb—O rchids in greenhouse (Amateur).— : 
would advise “ Amateur ” to carefully read and study the 
“Orchids” articles, as given in this journal week by week. 
If he did there would be no necessity for him to inquire as 
to whether Orchids can be grown successfully in a green¬ 
house where the fro it is kept out. See Gardening, 
page 656, November *23. 

•j inn -Bulb Stag's-head (/. T. B) — We do not 
know a bulb called SUig’s-hcad, but there is a Fern called 
the Stag’s-horn (Platyceriuni alcicorne), that will grow in a 
basket or even on a well-inossed block of wood, suspended 
from a wall or the root of a warm greenhouse. If this is 
your plant you might transfer it to the baske;* using rough 
peat, loam, charcoal, and Sphagnum Moss. 

-'HO— Plants for bed (J. T .).—You could not do 
totter than have Pelargoniums or a mass of Tufted Pansies 
of kinds, getting good colours, such as Blue Gown, Ethel 
Handoock (white), or Archie Grant (deep purple). Such 
abed might be made very beautiful with perennials—her¬ 
baceous Phloxes, for instance, or Dahlias—planting Lilies 
between, and edging with Pansies. The sweet-scented 
Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis) would be very pleasing too, and 
it lasts a long time in bloom. 

2311 — Unsatisfactory Maidenhair Ferns 

(Fernery). —Maiden-hair Ferns are very sensitive to 
fumes of gas from flues, etc., and this has probably been 
the cause of the loss of colour. Cut them down, and keep 
them rather drier for a time. They will start away from 
the bottom again by-and-bye. We suppose the Fern you 
inquire about is A. gracillimum, but A. elegans is very 
useful for bouquet making, and comes true from spores. 
Read back issues for cultural directions. 

2312— Nourishment for room plants (Free¬ 
mason).—We are not sure there is any best nourishment 
for room plants. Our impression, based on some ex¬ 
perience, is that plants do best with a change of diet 
occasionally. If a plant loses colour try it with a little 
sulphate of ammonia; if it is building up blossoms give 
it some approved fertiliser, and so on, only in no case 
overdo it. When anyone begins to use stimulants, he 
commences with small doses, and increases them later on. 

2313— Exhibiting Cauliflowers, “ Gerani¬ 
ums,” etc. (Geranium).— For Cauliflowers in July 
and September grow Early London and Asiatic. For Sep¬ 
tember grow Veitoh’s Autumn Giant, sown in heat m 
February. Wheeler’s Imperial is a good Cabbage ; sow in 
March for September. You will cut in July from the 
autumn sowing. Lettuces should be sown at intervals 
from March till July. Giant White and Incomparable Coe 
and Neapolitan ana Victoria Cabbage are good varieties 
for summer. Better not cut the “Geraniums” down 
quite close to the pot; it will weaken the plants too much 
Stop them moderately batik, and continue pinching the 
strong shoots till end of April, potting on when 
necessary. 

2314— Persian Cyclamens in window (Ortho). 
—Three times a week is certainly too often to thoroughly 
soak any plant at this season. Cyclamens are not ideal 
window-plants during cold weather, and no doubt the 
recent spell of this, in conjunction with excessive water¬ 
ing, has much to do with your failure. Cyclamens do not 
form new conns, but they can be cut up into three or four 
in May, or at any time when starting into new growth 
after being ripened off. From seed is the best way of 
increase Sow this in May, and grow on without check. 
You would do better to purchase young plants in Septem¬ 
ber. It is necessary to fertilise the flowers artificially in a 
room ; but both the Cyclamen and Cineraria would not 
only be cheaper for you to obtain in a young seedling 
stage, but j oil would secure much better strains. w 

-• ;i 5-Treatment of Pear-trees (A. G. Ireland). 

— Pear-trees against a wall which have been neglected for 
two or three years should certainly be pruned, and it 
would be wise to employ a gardener who understands the 
work. Directions for pruning Pear-trees, old and other¬ 
wise, have often been given in Gardening. It would cer¬ 
tainly be an advantage to check the roots a little, only 
there is no knowing where the roots of the old trees hare 
gone to ; and if they are to be lifted or shortened, it would 
be necessary to begin some distance awa}' from the trunk, 
nnd work down below the roots, saving all of them, aDd 
rutting the strong, deep roots. This means some work, 
and it requires a careful, sensible man to do it. We remem¬ 
ber a case not very long ago where a very knowing person 
was advised to root-prune some Pear trees against a wall, 
and he cut the roots so effectually that the tree died. 


microscope, and it is better to get a good one, to which 

S ou can add various forms of apparatus should you want 
lem later on. You can get an admirable instrument for 
£7 at Swift’s, 81, Tottenham-court-road, or £6, of a more 
simple description : other makers have much the same 
instruments. We should think you ought to be able to 
work up the subject without a teacher. 

2317— How to make Mushroom-spawn (R Q.\ 
—So far as we know there is no good book on making Mush¬ 
room-spawn. The matter is referred to in several garden¬ 
ing books, but the most successful spawn makers say little 
about the process. 

2;is-Best exhibition Currants.— Please state 

in your paper what are tbe best varieties of Currants for 
exhibition, and how can one produce new varieties? The 
names of Red, White, and Black, and the methods of 
hybridising or otherwise, will oblige.— G. Saunders. 

V* The best varieties of Red Currants are Roby Castle, 
Red Dutch, Victoria, or Red Grape and the new Comet; 
White: Transparent or Versailles; Black: Baldwin or 
Champion, Carter’s Black, and Lee’s Prolific. To get new 
varieties you must care/u ly fertilise the flowers when in 
bloom, a nd sow the seed of the fruits. Place the ripe fruit 
in fine sand to dry up the pulp, and sow seeds in spring. 
It is a slow process and not profitable. 

19-Best Tomatoes for heavy cropping — 
Will you please tell me through your valuable paper which 
of the following Tomatoes are the best for heavy cropping 
and if there are any better? Challenger, Conference, 
Early Ruby, Chemin Red, Dedham Favourite, Comet. The 
three first I have grown, but not the others. I am told 
however, that Chemin is as good as any. I have grown 
Duke of York and seen it grown in several places, but it 
18 lrr ind firSt three-mentioned for heavy cropping. 

*»* are not of your opinion respecting Duke of 
} ork 1 omato, and f rom our own experience and that, of 
large growers, it is one of the heaviest croppers known. 
l ou would be astonished if we gave you statistics o f one 
9 fowcFs returns at Covent Garden for Duke of York. 
Chemin is excellent. Dedham Favourite is not a good 
colour. For cropping we place the Duke first, then Chemin 
and Conference. 

2320— Best “ Geraniums.”— What are the best six 
single and the best six double " Geraniums f’—A mateur. 
*** For six good varieties of single and double 
Geraniums’’ we recommend as follows. Single: Con¬ 
stance, Dr. Denny, Henry Jacoby, Lady Chesterfield . 
Queen of the Whites, and Sophia Birkin. Double: Bottle 
de Neige, F. V. Ran pail, Le Bruant, Mine. Thibaut, Ruy 
Bias, and Wonderful We know of no book upon 
Geranium growing. 

2321— “Geraniums” in flower all winter.— 
How can I procure “ Geraniums” in flower in greenhouse all 
through the winter ?—A. P. * 

V To have “ Geraniums ” in flower in winter, we 
advise you to take cuttings in spring, striking them singly 
tn .l-inch pots, and place in a warm frame. As soon as 
they are well rooted, pot them on into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, according to the size of the plants. Loam, leaf-soil 
and sand is best mixture for them. Place them back into 
a cold frame, and keep growing. Pinch all flower-buds out 
until the plants are wanted to flower. Occasionally give 
a little stimulant when the pots are well filled with roots. 
About September remove to greenhouse in a temperature 
Jrom oO degs. to 55 degs. 

2322— Early Tomatoes. -Which is the best Tomato 
for earliest crop, and when should seed be sown ? Is anv 
special soil required?— Castle Hill. j 

V Conference, Conqueror, and Uor ^ford's Prelude, with 
Ruby, are all early. IFe think Conference the best as 
regards quality, and Prelude the earliest, but it is very 
small. Sow seed as soon as you like if you have good, 
means to winter the plants. They want much warmth a 
position close to the glass, and attention. Many sow seed 
at end of January ; if not the best means to raise plants it 
is quite early enough. Soil should be good with such aids 
as wned-ashes or fine mortar if very heavy, Sow very 
thinly in pans ; pet up into 3-inch pots in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. ^ 

2323 -Pruning bush Apple-tree.— When is the 
proper time to prune back new wood on bush Apple-trees 
ana how should it be done ?—Basil. 

Prune at once. As to how to prune, much depends 
upon age and size of tree. If small, leave more wood say 
6 inches to 0 inches on main shoots, but cut side growths 
or spurs to a couple of buds. If old trees, less length of 
new wood may be left, but so much depends upon the trees 
and their age. e 

2321 -Black Hamburgh Grapes In June.-l 

have town some Vines (Grape) which fruited last 


23ifi-Oommencing botany (Botany).— if you 
really know nothing about botany, w f e should advice you 
to get a copy of the science primer ou “ Botany,” by Sir 
J. D Hooker, and “ Lessons in Elementary Botany,” by Dr. 
Oliver. Both are published by Macmillan ; the former 
costs Is., and the latter 3s. 4d. You should have a strong 
pocket lens. If you already know something about 
botany, write to tbe Secretary of the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, and ask for a sallabusof 
i heir examinations in botan v/' FVom it you will be able to 
see the scope of the e.viioinltion, and|i' 
von what te\t-l*wks to rpfuH k_ Y liftixJl 


inea (Grape) w-hich fruited last August 
in a lean-to vinery on an east wall, and wanted them to ripen 
their fruit this coming year in June. I have an unlimited 
amount of heat, which I could give them if necessarv. Can 
they be fruited in June, and when should they be started 
to do so? I might say they are the Black Hamburgh.— 
A Con.xtan r Reader. b 


- * Tou may fruit your Vines in June with ease, and 
as you have plenty of heat, we irould advise using it freely 
after the carys have broken. We presume you mean early 
in Jury. If so, Hart 1st January, give a day tempera¬ 
ture of ;>;> degs. to 60 degs. (at night 10 degs. less), syringe 
three or four times a day overhead, and gradually raise 
temperature when growth is vigorous. When in bloom 
gi vs 6.. degs. to 70 degs. at night, and a free rise in the day ; 
and after setting, thin early. Close at mid-day if dull 
ar.t allow the thermometer to run up to nearly '-.'0 degs* \ 
in bright weather, with ample moisture in all path of' 
house. Lower temperature as the berries colour. Give 
plenty of air, also some at night. 

232.3-Earliest Tomato for open air.-Please 

tell me what is the best and earliest, large or medium-sized 
red Tomato for open air? If I put out good strong plants 
about middle of May (raised from seed sown in middle of 
February), when would they begin to ripen ? I mean to 
put out about four hundred plants on a bank facing south. 
—Constant Reader. 

Wc hare not yet found anything better than Early 
ttnd Ham Green. These both crop and weigh up 


2326— Destructive rabbits.— The rabbits art 

eating the bark of my young Apple-trees. I have gas- 
tarred the trees, but now hear that I have probably killed 
them. If eo, is there any remedy?— H. W. Ballaerh. 

V Gas-tar is not a desirable thing to use on Apple- 
trees, because it blocks up the poresofthe bark ; but, unless 
it has been used in a very lavish manner, the trees will 
not die. 

2327— Diseased Hollyhocks —A few days ago I 
reoeived from some friends a dozen Hollyhock seedlings 
(self-sown). Upon inspecting them to plant them, I find 
the leaves all covered with the fungus ? Also my gas-lime 
has only just arrived (ordered over a month ago), and I 
have been obliged to plant my bulbs already. Would it 
harm them to scatter some of the gas-lime on the beds in 
which they are ?-Wm. Ashton Ellis. 

*,* Holly hooks are suffering from a fungus, which 
appears to have the same characteristics, though not so 
fully developed as we see it earlier in the season Dust 
with sulphur. Scatter the gas-lime on the surface, but 
only use one pound per square yard. 

2328— Heating apparatus for plant-house.— 
Being a constant reader of your valuable paper, Gardening, 
1 beg to ask your opinion respecting the beet and most 
economical heating apparatus, to heat a span-roof house, 
25 feet long and 10 feet wide, two rows of 4-inch piping. 
If you would state through the columns of Gardening the 
firm’s name and address, I should esteem it a great favour. 
—T. F. Moore. 

We presume you mean a flow and return; in other 
words, a U-inchpipe up one and down the other side of 
your house. There is a large number of suitable bailers 
and stoves—so many that we hesitate to name one in 
preference to others. If you look through our advertise¬ 
ment pages you will probably find one to suit you, but we 
cannot recommend any individual maker. 

2329 — Cover for green house —Can you recom¬ 
mend a covering to place over the glass of a greenhouse at 
night to protect from the frost ? I have glazed over a pit 
so that the sides are low enough for a man to throw cover¬ 
ings over. I know of a hurdle stuffed with straw and 
Archangel mats. The hurdle is the best, but not con¬ 
venient. I do not see any 6tuff advertised ; of course, the 
pit is unheated.—C. S. 

. We have seen straw mats advertised somewhere- 
made, we believe, at Luton, but forget the address ; but 
the straw hurdle will give more protection. If the straw 
is drawn straight, and sewed in neatly with tar line, it 
will be both warm and lasting. 

2330— Treatment of Hoyas.— I have two Hoya 
plants In pots about 12 Inches across. They bloomed well 
in the summer, and some of the shoots are 8 feet or 
12 feet long, trailing round a pillar in greenhouse. Must 
they be cut back ? I have two very large Camellia-trees 
planted in the greenhouse, one white, the other red. 
There are hundreds of blossoms on them. Is there a 
market for them ? Here, near Bristol, they give so little 
as scarcely to pay for cutting and packing: white, 2d. 
each, and do not care for red at any price.—No Name. 

*** There is no necessity to cut back the Hoyas unless 
you wish to reduce their size. Camellias have gone out of 
fashion. We are afraid you tvould not make much more of 
t he flowers anywhere now. Better cut back Fuchsias soon ; 
they will not flower much longer. Let the “ Geraniums ” 
flower as long as they wiU, then cut back and put in 
cuttings. We suppose the Pink Begonias are B. Wcltoni- 
ensis ; they usually flower well in sumtner. They require 
plenty of water during growth. Keep the A gapanthus and 
Amaryllis co:l and dry for the present, but not exposed to 
frost. 

2331— M&lmaison Carnations.—I have some 
Ualmaison Carnations, three and four years old, that have 
grown into long, leggy plants. I should be glad if you 
would tell me whether the plants should not have been 
cut down annually after blooming, so as to induce freeh 
shoots to break from the bottom ?—F. G. N. 

*** It is not a good plan to cut d/own Malmaison Car¬ 
nations every year, as they do not break very strongly after¬ 
wards. If the plants have grown so leggy, it is advisable to 
layer them next year after they have finished flowering, so 
as to gain a young stock of sturdy plants. It is too late to 
layer them now. You had better wait until another 
season. July and August are the times for layeriny 
Carnations. 

2332— Making a Mushroom-bed.— WiU you be 
pood enough to tell me how to make a Mushroom-bed, and 
if the spawn should be put into the manure or the soil ?— 
Sandonton. 


*** Refer phase to kitchen department, where you will 
see reply to “ J. B.” on same subject. Place spawn in 
manure in holes made with dibber—say 1 foot apart on the 
surface—but the bed mutt be rammed as hard as possible, 
and, the temperature should be about 90 degs., declining, 
not rUing. After spawning cover with ‘2 inches of heavy 
loam, well beaten and made quite smooth ; indeed , many 
water to make top like a board, as the firmer the soil 
the better hold for the Mushrooms. A hard, firm surface 
is essential. AU other points of your question you wiU 
find in “ J. B.’s,’’fully answered. 

2333- Sage from cuttings.— Can I strike Sage in a 
frame at this season of year?—D. Garner. 

V A o; but. you may sow seed. Strike cuttings in 
autumn or in spring in open ground from tide shoots, not 
too old. 

2334— Treatment of Grape-Vine-—wai you 

kindly advise me through your valuable paper on the 
following: Last December I planted in a greenhouse in well- 
prepared bed four Vines, about 10 feet or 12 feet long. The 
rods starting into growth a month or two later, I began to 
use the syringe rather freely, and there not, I presume, 
being heat enough in house, the water got in the buds 
and rotted them, so I had only some two or three growths 
on each rod (fruit I cut off). I want to know how to treat 
them for the next season. Will they throw out shoots 
from where the buds rotted away, or should I cat them 
down altogether? They are apparently healthy, and, I 
think, well-rooted. I shall be glad of your valuable advice. 
Grate- Vine. : P fT;m 

Vines which failed to break last season are not likely 
to do so thin. It uould have been better, token you found 
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the Vines were not breaking properly, if you had cut them 
back. There would have been time enough to get up good 
rods. - yow if you cut back—and there appears to be noth • 
ing else tor it—you lose a season. However, the Vines 
may make up for it in the future, so cut them back and 
get up strong rods. Stop when they reach the end of the 
rafter. Get the wood well ripened, and take off all next 
season. 

2333— Culture or Tomatoes in forcing liouse. 
—I am building a small span-roof forcing-house, 10 feet by 
1 feet by & feet, in which I intend to grow Tomatoes. The 
sides are 3 feet 6 inches high, half of which is glass and 
bottom part wood. I am putting in no stage, but mean to 
grow plants in boxes, 11 Inches deep and 11 inches square, 
plunged in soil on the floor (which is simply the hare 
ground). Will you or someone kindly tell me how 
many plants I could grow in a house this size ? Could I 

C ow two rows along both sides and one end of house, and 
w far apart should I plant them ?—D. 

You may grow two rows of Tomato-plants on each 
side of your house ; but we should not advise this, as you 
will find you will not double your crop by doing so. Better 
plant one row 1 J inches apart, and train up near the glass 
till they meet at the top. 

233 s—Bulbs in window and eras in room — 
Please give me your advice in the following case: My 
bedroom, 13 feet by 13 feet, with height of 7 feet, next the 
roof, with a bay window, and sun until twelve o’clock, will 
be warmed by a gas-stove. Do you know if there will be 
any fumes ? Plenty of ventilation from the door, window, 
and fireplace. I would also like to grow’ bulbs in window. 
Would there be any injury to health from sleeping in same 
room with growing bulbs and above stove ? I may say 1 
am only in poor health, to commence with. The tempera¬ 
ture would be about 50 degs.— Park-placb. 

%* If the gas apparatus is properly fixed, there ought 
to be no fumes arise therefrom. Some doctors say plants 
are injurious in a bed-room, and, at any rate, bulbs 
emitting a powerful odour, such as Hyacinths, had better 
not be introduced, as you are indelicate health. If you 
liked to have a plant or two in your room during the day 
they might be removed at night. You might grow Tulips, 
yarcissus, Snowdrops, etc., in your window. 


2387— Baj? for SOOt-water.— Does it matter w’hat 
the bag is made of that you put the soot in ? Would a 
linen bag do, or must it be something more porous? It 
scums to me nothing would come through the bag unless 
it was porous. Shall be much obliged if you will advise 
me the best material to use ?— Youth. 

« • A sound old porous sack it most suitable to put soot 
in for the making of soot-water. 

2338 —Cutting? back Chestnut-trees- —I have 
some old Chestnut-trees in front of my house, which have 
grown so tall that they darken my house so much when 
they are in leaf that I should like to cut them down about 
10 feet at the top, and my gardener says this would not 
injure the trees at all; but I am told by another gardener 
that Chestnut-trees should never be topped, as it would 
damage the trees. Will you kindly advise me on this 
point in your next issue?—G. W. B. 

*»* Chestnut-trees are not often pruned, because it 
spoils the outline; but topping would not kill them , though 
they bleed a good deal when cut. Do one tree first, and see 
the result. 

2339— Forcing Lilies of the Valley.— Can you 
tell me what treatment should be used to insure good 
forced Lilies of the Valley ?—A. B. C. 

*,* In the first place, you must obtain good, strong, 
well-ripened crowns; Berlin crowns are the beet. A 'ext 
there must be a warm house, with a i oarm plunging-bed, 
into which the pots of Lilies should be plunged, and the 
crowns covered with Moss or Cocoa-fibre. When the Lilies 
work through the covering lift the pots out, and shade 
lightly when the sun shines for a time. If only a few pots 
are grown, they may be brought on plunged in a box over 
a hot-water pipe, with an empty pot inverted over the pot of 
Lillies. 


2340— Refuse Of pl^reon-loft— Can the refuse 
from pigeon-loft, mixed with Moss-litter, be put on her¬ 
baceous border in moderate quantity—garden 20 square 



V The refuse from pigeon-loft is an excellent manure 
for the garden, providing it is used moderately. It will 
cause no harm to your herbaceous border if you spread 
it well over the ground and dig it in. 


2343— Poinsettias.—I have some Poinsettias now in j 
flower, but they have lost all their foliage. I noticed, 
some few weeks ago, that aboht an inch from the flowers 
the small petals turned black and fell off. They have 
been in stove-heat now for six weeks. How do you 
account for it? Will the XL vaporiser affect them?— 
Hovis. 

* t ’ It is not uncommon for Poinsettias to tbse a fete of 
their petals. We have noticed the complaint ourselves. 
But it depends principally on the strength of the strain. 
If the strain is weak the dropping of the petals occurs 
sooner and more frequently than in a stronger strain. The 
vaporiser might affect them. 

2344— India-rubber-leaves turning brown.— 

Should be very glad if you will kindly advise me re India- 
rubber-plants. They are four years old and very fine, but 
the leaves have begun to get brown. Have examined roots, 
and 1 sponged leaves once a week with soft-soap, and keep 
root moist. Do they require any special treatment ? They 
are in room with a strong south light. Am most anxious to 
save them. Shall be most grateful for advice.—G. 
Nkwmam. 

*»* We think your India-rubber-plant (Ficus clastica) 
must require a change after standing so long in a room. 
Place in a greenhouse for a time, and pot into fresh soil 
in the spring. Keep the plant in the greenhouse until it 
has quite recovered from the shift and rooted into the fresh 
soil. Bad root action has caused the spots in the leaves. 
The soil has become sour and the drainage bat/. 

2345— Blight on Vines.— Will you kindly give the 
dressing necessary for Vines infested with scale, mildew, 
American-blight, and red-spider ? I have your issue of 
August 29th, with notes on scale ; the proportion of petro¬ 
leum is not given. Would a thorough fumigation with 
sulphur be injurious, previous to carrying out the direc¬ 
tions of August 29th ?—Castlk Him,. 

V We never heard of A merican-blight on Vines. Yours 
appear to have every pest imaginable, and certainly in a 
bad way. We expect it is mealy-bug. For this a strong 
solution is necessary. Just remove loose bark, then give, a 
thorough washing with soft-soap and tepid water, and 
prepare the following: One pin* of soluble petroleum to a 
gallon of water; add sulphur \ lb., and sufficient clay to 
make a thick paint, welt covering every portion of Vine. 
Another excellent paint is a wineglassful of fresh tar, and 
the same of petroleum, to a quart of tepid water, all boiled 
together. L sc when cold. You may fumigate with sul¬ 
phur; it will do little good, and not kill the bug, but 
may injure other plants. The above will be best. 

2340—' Weakly vine*.— My Vines, which are planted 
in an outside border, are in a w’eak condition, some of 
them producing air roots in the summer. Will you be 
kind enough to give a few plain directions for the pruning, 
cultivation, and general management of Vines in a cool 
house ?—X. Y. Z. 

* * Vines which produce air-roots are not always weak; 
indeed, the reverse. They only denote excessive moisture at 
a certain period of growth. If weak, our advice is to crop 
lightly, encourage more wood, and lay in new growth, as 
by allowing a cane to run up frombase, this will give new 
root action, which, ice expect, is the cause of weakness— 
leant of roots. You may have overcropped, which is often 
done. Prune to two buds at the base of the new wood, and 
allow the bottom strongest shoot to form the new rod. 
When this is strong you may cut out the old, weakly canes, 
say in two years’ time. Read “ Week’s Work ” as to manage¬ 
ment. 

2347— Pruning Grape-Vine and charcoal.— 

Will you kindly give me advice on the above ? The best time 
for pruning Grape-Vines in house ? Is it right that they 
should be cut down to the last eye on main stem? Also 
to what use do they put powdered charcoal ?—Spidkr. 

You are right as to pruning to one eye, but most 
growers leave two—viz., those nearest the base—anti rub off 
the weakest when they show, and are an inch or two ia 
length in the spring. By so doing you get a betted bunch. 
Powdered charcoal is good for mixing with heavy soU for 
most plants, and «n the lump. Also it is used as a 
deodoriser for water, and also for absorbing moisture and 
preventing mildew. 

2348- Mixture for painting wall fruit-trees. 

—Gan you tell me a good mixture to paint wall fruit-trees 
with, as my Pears and Apples are infested with insects in 
the summer ?—Basil. 

A good mixture is a thick solution of Gishurst com¬ 
pound, with a portion of sulphur, say 1 lb. to gallon of 
liquid. You do not tell us kind of insects . If American- 
blight, strong measures are needed. 


small, red-flowered specimen is Heuchera sanguinea. This 
is a hardy plant, but may be grown in pots in a cool 

greenhouse.- Old Court.—We are sorry not to be able to 

name your Rose from the portion sent. It somewhat 
resembles Alice Gray. You might get a yellow Rose of 
much the same character in Alister Stella Gray, or in 
Claire Jacquier. Fellenberg will probably be the best red 
for your purpose. If you send us a piece in bloom we 

w’ill be glad to name it at any future date.- -A Constant 

Reader.—We could not name the flowers ; they were not 
in the least degree characteristic. We give a reply to 

your other query in the query column.- J. Barden — 

1, Green shoot of Choisya ternata ; 2, Dyed shoot of Cle¬ 
matis, but variety cannot be stated unless fresh flowers 

are sent.- J. S.—l, Smilax australis; 2 is too poor to 

name ; it appears to be a variety of Acacia ; 3, i* ter is 
serrulata. 

Names of ft*uit8.— A. Stevens.— 4, Bess Pool; 
8, Hanwell Souring ; 9, Lemon Pippin ; 10, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 11, Feanrs ; 12, King of the Pippins; 13, Beauty 

of Kent.- <7. T. Palmer. —Forelle or the Trout Pear.- 

R. y.—l, Blenheim Orange or Pippin ; 2, Royal Itusset; 
3, Winter Peach ; 4, Hoary Morning; 5, Pear Beurrc 

Did ; 6, Josephine de Malines.- A. B. C.— Pear Beurrc 

Did; Apple, Cornish Gilliflower.- H. Laycock—Wax 

Brown Beurrc.-IF. Walker. —1, Duchess of Oldenburg, 

but much decayed ; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet Seedling ; 4, Beusre Hardy. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V r aporiser.— You must apply to Mr. Richards, old .'Sboi 

Wharf, Lambeth, S.E.-Jf. M. E .—We do not publiOi 

one, but we think it would not be difficult to get.- 

Design .—You cannot do better than get the " English 
Flower Garden,” price 13s. 9d., post free. Published by 

Mr. Murray, Albemarle-street, S.W.- P. K.— Wateon's 

“ Orchids: Their Culture and Mansgeinent,” would suit 
you. It may be got from Upoott Gill, 170, Strand, London. 

Replies next week to “Eastbourne,” “ Amateur,” 
“ L. P. W. R.,” “Thompson,” “Inquisitive," “T. G.,’* 
“Dolly,” “A. Stovens,” “Birkenhead,” “An Old Sub¬ 
scriber,” “J. E. B Bevan,” “Herbert Hale,” “ J. Wei- 
ford,” “ W. B.," “Subscriber,” “Riinmie,”etc. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Ducks (M. E .).—Your Ducks appear to lay 
a good average number of eggs, but why they 
should die after moulting, and with your good 
treatment, is a mystery. Perhaps you feed 
them too well. Overfeeding encourages liver 
complaint, especially where Maize is used freely, 
as this corn tends to the formation of internal 
fat, and birds bred from Maize-fed stock often 
inherit the tendency to disease, which leads on 
to some fatal disorder. It would bo advisable 
to get rid of your old stock and start afresh 
with healthy young birds of a more hardy 
breed. The Rouen Duck is very hardy and 
easily reared, and this breed thrives better in 
most places than the White Aylesburys. They 
are very handsome, and grow to a great size, 
often weighing as much as 8 lb. or 9 lb. each, 
and are excellent table birds. Although they 
do not begin to lay quite so early in the season 
as some other breeds, they produce a good num¬ 
ber of eggs. Aylesburys should be of a spotless 
white, with long head and neck, broad and flat 
body, broad breast, legs orange colour, and 
placed wide apart. The beak should be of a 
pale flesh colour, flat and long, and the eyes 
grey. The Duck-house should have a brick 
floor ; so that it can readily be washed out and 
kept sweet and clean, and in the winter months 
littered with a thin layer of straw or rushes. 


BIRDS. 


2341— Gladioli.— Having planted two dozen Gladioli 
(Lemoine’s) in pots, and pat them in a large box, and 
covered them with leaf-mould about 12 inches deep, which 
te very wet, will they be all right, or will it be too damp 
for them? I have always planted in the open before, 
but having gas-lime and soot on the ground where I 
intended planting them, I thought it would not be safe to 
put them in the open ground thie time.—J. W. Conhtbr- 

DIRK. 

*.* The leaf-mould will be too damp for the plunging of 
your Gladioli; it will cause them to start too soon. We 
advise you to cover them with about 6 inches of ashes, as 
this being Quite sufficient, 12 inches is not necessary. 
It is advisable not to plant them out if you have been using 
gas-lime, as it might cause injury to the bulbs. 


2342— Chinese Lily.-I have planted a Chinese 
Lily in a bowl with coarse gravel, which comes nearly 
to the top of the bulb. The water is about $ inch above. 
The smaller bulbe are not removed from the parent bulb. 
Will you kindly inform me if this is the correct way for 
getting bloom ? I have been told that there is very little 
chance of getting flowers from these bulbs in England 
they generally send out plenty of foliage, but little or 
no bloom.—E. L. D. 


V You have planted your Chinese Lily correctly. Keep 
it in a warm greenhouse, or it may be in a window in a 
warm room, where plenty of water can be afforded , but 
keep it well protected from frost. There is no difficulty in 
flowering this plant in England; it will flower as profusely 
usit does in its own country; but if given undue hear, 
foliage is produced at the expense of blossom. A sturdy 
growth should be enoouraged.1 s~\ I 

uigitizeo cry VjUOylL 


2349— Treatment of Ooleus. — I have some 
Coleuses, which are looking seedy. The leaves have 
dropped off and the stems are withering up. I gave a little 
water when the soil was very dry, ana I noticed they 
looked much worse after it. Should they be kept quite 
dry, and give no water at all ? The temperature of green¬ 
house at night is about 50 degs. I should also feel pleased 
to know the name of shrub (leaf enclosed).— Bbgi.nxbr. 

To keep Coleus through the winter nerds care, a 
fairly high temperature, and little water. You have evi¬ 
dently gone to both extremes in the matter of water, nor is 
your cool greenhouse a suitable structure, especially if 
damp. Keep them dry and warm, when some of the lower 
wood may survive and produce cuttings in the spring. 
Rooted cuttings arc very cheap, and can be obtained from 
any florist at a suitable date for you to grow on with your 
accommodation—say in April or May. They rapidly 
develop into large plants, and we would advise you to 
follow that plan. It is impossible to be certain about the 
leaf sent, b’ot only do you omit to give the slightest infor¬ 
mation of Us character (evergreen, hardy, or what not), 
but it was completely shrivelled upon arrival. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name? of plants.— Ultima Thule.— Fern Phlebo- 
dium aureum. Neither this nor the Climbing Fern (Lygo- 
diurn scandens) can bo kept in an unheated place in 

winter.- Plants in GoodaU’s powder box .—The box was 

smashed in the post. Paper boxes are not strong enough 
to send specimens by poet. The Fern-leaved shrub is 
Grevillea robusta. Out it down ; it will break again. The 
white-flowered plant is Eupatorium odoratum, and the 


Outdoor aviary (E. J . FUmin).—Al\ 
the birds you name would do well in your out¬ 
door aviary having a shelter for them to retire 
into from wind or rain. If it is well constructed 
and free from draughts, you need not fear frosty 
weather ; still, it would be a wise precaution to 
provide a roller-blind of some stout material to 
draw down at night in the event of extra severe 
weather setting in. If part of the bottom of 
the aviary were turfed over it would add greatly 
to the health of the inmates, as they would con¬ 
sume a great quantity of the Grass, and And 
much occupation aud amusement in searching 
amontj it for scattered seeds, etc. Sharp grit- 
sand in plenty should be strewn upon the other 
portion of the floor. If a Box-tree or two be 
provided, either growing in the bottom of the 
aviary or in pots, some of the birdB (if you keep 
pairs) would construct their nests in them in 
the Bpring. Goldfinches will breed among them¬ 
selves under favourable conditions, and also 
with Canaries, as will Linnets. Redpolls are 
very suitable birds for an aviary, being ever 
bright and gay, and breed freely in captivity, 
and in a garden aviary retain their distinctive 
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markings, which they lose when confined to a 
cage. Yon would find Siskins also very suit¬ 
able little birds, pretty in plumage, tame, and 
familiar in their habits. The male of this 
species will also pair with a hen Canary. Bull¬ 
finches are charming birds in every respect, and 
their handsome plumage adds greatly to the 
interest of a garden aviary. The seeds you intend 
giving your birds are very suitable, although it 
is well to remember that many seeds, such as 
Hemp, Maw, and Flax, given in quantity to 
birds in the confinement of a cage would prove 
injurious, may be partaken of freely by those 
that live in a state of semi-liberty in a garden 
aviary, where they can take free exercise. Pro¬ 
vide water for bathing all the year round in 
shallow earthenware pans (as even in midwinter 
the birds will bathe freely), frequently change 
that for drinking, always supply green food, 
and take every precaution to protect the in¬ 
mates of your aviary from that deadly enemy of 
all our feathered friend*—the cat. 

Java Sparrow (A. B. a ).—The best food 
for this species is Millet and Canary-seed, and 
a little green food given occasionally as Chick- 
weed, Groundsel, Watercress, etc. There are 
two distinct varieties—the leaden-blue and the 
white, both of which are very hardy. In an 
aviary or large cage they will breed freely, and 
rear their young upon the same diet as above. 
You cannot prevent their claws growing too 
long. They must be cut and trimmed with a 
sharp pair of scissors or pliers, taking care not 
to cut too near the ouick. Square perches 
should be provided for birds whose claws have 
a tendency to grow long. Long claws not only 
impede locomotion, but endanger the life of the 
bin! by becoming fixed in the wires of the cage. 
The quick of the nails can be easily recognised 
in birds with light claws by the small blood¬ 
vessels that run three parts through them. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Apple marmalade.— The recipe below 
we give intact, but it is a great mistake to add 
Lemon-juice to good Apples, which have a nice 
flavour of their own. If moisture is needed to 
keep the Apples from burning, the best plan 
by far is to use a little Apple-juice, obtained 
by squeezing one or two Apples (of the kind 
used) through a Lemon-squeezer. Take, says 
the writer, nice sound Russet Apples, pare and 
core, cut in small pieces, and to every pound of 
fruit add 1 lb. of sugar ; put the sugar to boil, 
with just enough water to dissolve it, into a 
preserving-pan, add one large Lemon to every 
4 lb. of fruit, boil all together until the syrup 
gets thick, then add the Apple and boil until 
it looks clear. This is nice made with half 
Quince and half Apple. 

Preserved Pears. —Make a syrup, rather 
more than enough to cover your quantity of 
Pears; use $ lb. of lump sugar to a pint of 
water; boil it to a clear syrup, and pour it hot 
over the peeled Pears. Let them stand till 
next day ; then boil up the syrup, and pour over 
the Pears again. Do the same for a second and 
a third dav, and the Pears may then be covered, 
and will keep for a year. By this repeated 
boiling of the svrup the Pears can be made to 
keep as well as those preserved with the addition 
of brandy. 

Prune mould.— Wash and soak £ lb. of 
French Plums in a pint of water. Boil until 
tender, then remove and crack the stones and 
blanch the kernels. Rub the fruit through a 
wire sieve and return anv which has not gone 
through the sieve, with the stones, to the liquor 
in which it was stewed. Boil this for ten 
minutes ; then strain and add $ lb. of lump 
sugar, and again boil until a syrup is produced. 
Mix the pulp and syrup together, and stir occa¬ 
sionally until cool. To a pint of this prepared 
pulp allow £ oz. of soaked gelatine, and mix 
both together. Stir in the kernels, and pour the 
mixture into a wetted mould. When set, turn 
out and serve with whipped cream. 


Mould of Normandy Pippins.— Wash 
J lb. of Normandy Pippins and soak all night 
in a pint of water. Put these into an enamer ' 


stewpan and stew gently il_ 

Rub the fruit to apiriplhrqu 
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the cores to the liquor, and boil for ten minutes, 
then strain. To the .liquor add ^ lb. of lump 
sugar ; when it is dissolved put in the pulp ana 
stir over the fire until it becomes a syrup. To 
a pint of pulp allow £ oz. of soaked gelatine, and 
mix all tqgether. Ornament the inside of a 
plain mould with strips of blanched sweet 
Almonds; pour in the pulp. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

A|>ple shape. —Peel, core, quarter, and 
put into an enamelled pan 1 lb. of cooking 
Apples with half-a-pint of water and loaf BUgar 
to taste. Add the grated rind and strained 
juice of a Lemou. Cover closo and cook the 
Apples till soft enough to press through a hair- 
sieve. Then retum the pulp to the pan ; add 
an ounce of soaked and dissolved gelatine. 
Ornament the bottom of a mould with preserved 
Cherries cut in half (or uso split Almonds or 
anything else you like). When the pulp has 
cooled a little, pour it into the mould. If liked, 
you may colour one half of the mixture by 
adding a little carmine to it. When set, turn 
out the Apples and serve with whipped cream. 

Green Peas (A . P. S'.).—The only remedy we 
can suggest is to boil them, re-bottle, and put a dessert- 
sooonful of salad oil in the mouth of each bottle, or 
plain melted beef-suet. Are you sure the bottles were air¬ 
tight? 


DEG ONI A NITIDA ALBA.—Will bloom all 

. throiiRh this winter. Btront plants, 6 for 3s ; 12 for 
os. od. —RKV. VICAR, Kvertop Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 


w • ****** * utciwu i im>rngc t DavMT, PIOUS, 

TM’AIDEN-HAlR FERNS (cuneatum). 

, Strong busby young plants, grand for house or church 
decorations. 12 for 3a. fid.—REV. VICAR, as above. 


1 DO ORNAMENTAL Flowering Shrubs and 

, . Conifers, 9 inches to 3 feet, carriage paid, for 10s. 6 d., 

to include Cedras Deodara, Cupreesus, Retinospora, 
Thujopeis Pinup. Thujas, Golden Elder, Syringa, Deuiziaa 
(double and single), etc. All tine strong planes.—HENRY & 
CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


TJEW CHRYSANTHEMUM G. J. Wairen, 

yellow sport from Madame Carnot, the grandest 
novelty of the season. The entire Btock of this and other 
best novelties is in the hands of W. WELLS, Earlswood. 
Redhill. Bend for List, free._ 


fJYPRIPEDIUM CALCEOLUS (native Lady’s 

Slipner Orchid), for re-naturalising in woods, or for 
rockery, &c. Strong, selected, healthy plants, from Austria 
(should all bloom lirst year), 25s. per 1U0; 4*. per doz.; single 
sample, nine stamps, free for cash with order. -G UILDFORD 
HARDY PLANT NURSERY, Millmead, Guildford. General 
Illustrated Catalogue of Alpim a, Rock Plants, and 8 hrubs, 
and all other Hardy Plants on application to Manager. 


■REST CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS ever 

A-* offered, including the t>eamiful Viviand Morel, John 
Bhrimpton, and the moet popular sorts for show and 
decoration, 15, Is. 2d.; 30, & —D. TAPP, Cossall, Notts 


pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS for Sale, 

including moat of the leading kinds. No reasonable 
offer refused -RAWBON, Mill House, Halifax._ 


"D OSES — ROSES — ROSES. — 3,000 stroDg 

trees: Baroness Rothschild. Mrs. John Laing, Annie 
Wood, Ulrich Brunner, Captain Chriaty, &c., 4s. 6 d. doz. 
Azalea mollis, assorted colours, well set in bud, 7 s. doz. 
Lilium lancifolinm rubrurn, fine bulbs, 2s. 6 d. doz. — 
McCULLUM, Gee-crops, Manchester. 


*DOSES. — ARTHUR WHITTON, Bedale, 

J-v winner of Jubilee Trophy (Amateurs). 1893, also many 
first prizes, pieces of plate, and 9 medals, offers for sale the 
whole of bis Roaes. Splendid plants, in fineat sorts, 50 H .P. ’s 
and 12 Tcaa, 35a. : half quantity, 18a. ; 100 for 60b. 


TWELVE FIRST-CLASS PINKS.—Anne 

J- Boleyn, Her Majesty, Alice Lee, John Bull, Mr. George, 
Magnum Bonum, Paddington Mrs Pettifer, Snowflake, Early 
Rose, Mre. Lakin, Ernest Ladhams, 3s., carriage free.— 
J. LANGFORD, Nurseries, Withington, Manchester. 


pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS—Phcebus, 

^ Dir. Tipsemnd, &c., 2*. 6 d. doz. New varieties greatly 
reduced. List — COLXETT, 60. Wyndham-crescent, Cardiff. 


TJOCBLE PRIMROSES, 9 var., 5s. fid. Carna- 

" lions, m 6 <L doz.,incl. Yel. Queen, Agnes Chambers, G*r- 
mania, Rose Celestial, C. of Paris. R. Hole. 8 . Iris, Is. 6 d. 100. 
Herbaceous Plants. Lists.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 


"PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

T and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, Ac., with each 5a. order. 10 named varieties, 7a per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2a. 3d.; 50 large, 3a. 6 d.. post free. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 36 years.- GILL, Lod ging -house. 
Lynton, North Devon. 


{SURPLUS PLANTS for Winter and Spring. 

—14 Spotted and Tigered Calceolarias, 6 superb Show and 
Regal Pelargoniums, 4 Begonias, 6 flowering Deutzia gracilis, 
6 Bmilax, 4 Geraniums, 8 grand Cinerarias, 4 Ivy-leaf, 2 
Ferns. 54 strong plants, 4s. 6 d., free. 1 fine Hoya camosa 
and 1 beautiful Acalypha gratis with order; half quantity, 
2 s. fid., free.—H eap Oakpkneh. 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


BULBS. BULBS. BULBS. 

ISO EXTRA FINE SELECTED BULBS, inclndini M 
Hyacinths and a splendid assortment of Tulips, CrocusTNar- 


, _quantity, 1 

offered for the money. 

Catalogue of Choice Bulba at low price*, post free . 

O. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants. 


pALMS ! PALMS !! — For table and room 

A decoration. Fine plants, in variety, 3 for la.; 6 for 2a.; 
or 3a. 9d. per dozen, carriage paid: carefully packed.—G. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 


6 ASSORTED PLANTS for table and room 

decoration, including Palms, Aralias, Asparagus. Ac., and 
6 ornamental Japanese pots to plant them in, carefully packed 
and carriage free for 3a. 9d.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Wi nchfleld, Hants. _ 

pLOWERING SHRUBS (hardy).—Have an 

immense quantity, and can send fine plants at the follow¬ 
ing low prices: 25, in 25 kinds, 8 s.; 12, in 12 kinds, 4 a. 6 d.; 12, 
in 6 kinds, 3s. 9d.; or 12 in splendid mixture, not named, 
3s. 6 d., carriage paid and packing free. Everyone should 
plant some of these.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
held .Hants._ 


Itt spikes, 7». 6 d. to 12s 6 d. each. Also a few other Orchids. 
TRUSTEED late J. St ever ^on. Ti^r rb-v. Chenhir- 


pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — My 

X* Collection contains the best now varieties of 95 and 96 
it very moderate prices. Australian Gold. Logo Maggiore, 
Oceana, Prince .,> Ena, and Calvat »»ct. at 1 *. each Arena. 
Dorothy Seward, John Seward, Lady JBiroo, Lady E. Smith, 
Mrs. H. Weeks. Mrs. J. Bhrimpton, Wood s Pet, lOd. each. 
Edith Tabor, Emily Silsbury, Faloria, Mrs. h Ironside, 
Mrs. H. Kloss, Olive Oclee, Id. each. Send for full Cata¬ 
logue of 200 varieties, post free -EWOOLMAN, F.N.C. 8 ., 
Tyscley Nursery, Acocrs-green, Birmingham. 


A SPARAGUS SPHRENGERI.— Grand new 

Asparagus for pots, nearly hardy, splendid for cutting, 
very ornamental. Strong plants, Is. 3d. each, free by post.— 
C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 


TO HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

As* SHRUBS, in variety, selected for pots and window- 
boxes, carefully packed and carriage paid, for 2 s. fid.; 25 for 
4s. 9d.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfleld. Hants. 


"DOSES.—Fine strong plants of the very best 
varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals, such as will give the 
greatest satisfaction. Properly packed and sent carnage free 
as follows : 12, in 12 best kinds, labelled, 5s. 6 d.; 6 for 3a ; or 
sample 2 plants for la.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
fi eld, H ants. 

TWTIXED ROSES, without names, but really 

"J- good kinds and plants for planting in borders. Ac., 5t5 
for 7s.; 12, 3s. 9d.; or 6 for 2s., carriage free.—C. SHILLING, 
Nurserym an, Winchfl el d. Hants. _ 

SWEET BRIERS.—Every garden should have 

"J a few of these, being so beautifully scented. 8 trong 
plants, 6 for Is. 6 d.; or 2s. 9d- per doz.. carriage free.—C. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

pHINESE SACRED LILIES.—These can be 

O grown in any room in bowls of water or Moss, and will 
produce quantities of beautiful white flowers, finely scented, 
and are a great attraction to the house. The Chinese grow 
them as they say they bring good luck, but be that true or not, 
they certainly bring pleasure to the home. The bulbs I offer 
are very large, and came direct from China, and are sent with 
instructions for growing : 3 for la. 4d., or 6 for 2s. 64 , carriage 
free.—C. BHILUNG, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants. 


T ILIUM AURATUM.— Of this magniti 

AJ Lily I am this season importing a large quantity, a 

i the chance to obtain really good bulbs at 


iticent 

--,-^- .,-and to 

give everyone the chance to obtain really good bulbs at 
moderate prices, I am offering them for early orders at the 
following rates: Fine bulbs, 8 to 9 inches in circumference, 
per 3, Is. 4d.; 6 , 2s. 6 d.; 12, 4s. 9d.; 25, 9s.; or per 100, 33b., 
carriage paid. This is for fine, plump bulbs, and they will be 
sent off immediately on their arrival from the ship. Please 
order at once.—C. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, 
Hants.__ 


TEA ROSES.—1 Marshal Niel, 1 Gloire de 

A Dijon. 1 Reine Marie Henrietta, and 1 W. A. Richardson, 
all 3 to 4 feet high, and extra strong. The 4 sent carefully 
{racked and carriage free for 4 b. 3d.—O. SHILLING, Norsery- 
man, Winchfleld. Hants. 


TILY OF THE VALLEY.—Finest Berlin 

AJ crowns. Every one will bloom. Guaranteed the finest 
that can be procured, 25 crowns for 2s 4d. Gladiolus The 
Bride, for forcing, pure white, flower* early. fine bulbs, 50 for 
Is. 9d.. free by Parcel Post.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld, Hsnts. 


2 APPLES, 2 Pears, 2 Plums,and 2 Cherries, tine 

large trees to fruit next season, sent carefully packed and 
carriage paid per rail, for 8 s. 6 d. These will give satisfaction 
to all.—C. SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfleld, Hants. 


HARRIAGE PAID.—Red, White, and B1 
L/ Curranta, 2s. 9d. per dozen. Gooseberries, 2s. 9d 


Black 

_ . _ _ 9d. per 

dozen. Raspberry Canes, 25 for 2s. 3d. Rhubarb, large roots, 
4s. 6 d. per dozen. Seakale for forcing, 25 for 3s. Asparagus 
Conover’s Colossal, 2 years, 2s. 6 d. i>er 100. All best varieties. 
—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wiuchficld. Hants._ 


"I AZALEA INDICA, 1 Azalea mollis, 1 Cam- 

-I- ellia, and 3 Deutzia gracilis, flue large plants to bloom 
well during the coming winter, seut packing free ana carriage 

S lid, for 5s. 9U.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, 
ants. _ 

EXTRA FINE TREES AND SHRUBS, 

evergreen and deciduous, in about 12 varieties, 2 feet 
to 6 feet high, sent packing and carriage free per roil, for 6s. 6d. 
—O SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. _ 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A GRAND 

HORTICULTURAL SHOW & FETE 

Will l>e held at CHESTER, on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, the 28th and 29lh JULY NEXT. 

£500 in Prises will be awarded for the Horticulture 1 
Department. 

Schedules are being prepared, and may Iks obtained early 
in January from the Secretary, MAJOR WALKJ5R-JONES, 
Town Hall. Chester._ _ 


OPIR/EA JAPON1CA, extra selected, 2s. 6d. 

doz.; 50 for 7s.; or 12s. per ICO; very go<Kl, Is. 6d. doz. ; 
50 for 5s.; or 9s. 100. Dielylra spectabilis, ?s. 6d. doz. 
Anemone fulgens, dazzling scarlet, 6s. 6d. 100; Is. doz. 
Gladioli The Bride, 2s. 100; 4d. doz Double White Narciss., 
2s. fid. 100. Pheasant-eye, Is. 6i. 100. Other fculb3 chtap.— 
RICH £ RUDDOC K. Bul b Imp orter*, BAth. __ 

{SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

•J and Pyramid Fruit-trees. Apnles, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at 1 b. each; 10 k. per dozes; 
75 k. per 100. All good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit buds Red and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes. 2s per dozen; 12s per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of gener al nursery 
stock post free on application-—THOMAS EVES, The Nur¬ 
series. Gravesend- 
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Ailiantuui Fartoyenso .. 
Apple Ash mead's Kernel 
Apples in boxes and 
barrels, keeping 
Apple - trees, winter* 

moth on. 

Asparagus-seed, saving 

Birds . 

Bulbs, plunging .. 

Cacti for room decora¬ 
tion . 

Calchorti. the 
t’attleya crispa .. 
C'hrysan them mil Ex- 
mouth White .. 
Chrysanthemum showing 
Chrysanthemum sports 
Chrysanthemums 


597 , 
593 j 


596 | 

600 I 

603 

593 

596 

595 

601 


Chrysanthemums for 
decoration .. 593 

Ohrysantbemums for ex¬ 
hibition, twenty-four 
Japanese .. 593 

Chrysanthemums for 
succession, twelregood 

white .594 

Chrysanthemums, get¬ 
ting dwarf .. ..594 

Chrysanthemums, late 

white .593 

Chrysanthemums, notes 

on.594 

Chrysanthemums—Pom¬ 
pons, twelve l>est .. 593 

Ch rysan th e m ums-sports 
from Chat. Davis .. 594 


Ch rysan t hemums-plan ts 
to flower next Novem¬ 
ber for show 
Cine raria- leaves diseased 
Conservatory 
Creepers for arches 
Creepers for out-house 
Dahlias, show, in tho 

garden. 

Endive os a vegetable .. 

Ferns . 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
Fruit-trees, gumming in 
Garden pests 
Garden work 
Grape, the Black Ham¬ 
burgh . 


Greenhouse, unhcah d . 602 
GrevilleaThelemanniana 594 
Honeysuckle, planting 101 
House and window 
gardening .. 598 

Indoor plants .. 599 

IrisSusiana. or Mourning 

Iris . 598 

Jasminum nudiflorum .. 595 
Kitchen garden, the .. 600 
Lilium auratum .. .. 595 

Ijotus, growing the 
Egyptian .. .. 599 

Mistletoe, the .. .. 593 

Mulberries, a note on .. 596 
Orchids .. .. 601 

Orchids in greenhouse .. 601 
Outdoor garden .. ..603 


Ontloor plants .. ..593 

Pansies, tufted, late- 
flowering .. .. 593 

Pear Piuuaston Duch- 


Potatocs, sprouting early 600 
Poultry and Rabbits .. 603 


Questions and anas 

Rhododendrons, white- 
flowered greenhouse .. 
Rose-bushes, growing 


Rose seeds.600 


Roses 
Roses for greenhouse 
Roses, own root . 
Roses, propagating 
Roses, pruning 
Roses nnd* r glass 


600 

600 

600 

600 

eto 

600 


Shrubs, flowering, for a 

wall .597 

Spruce, diseased.. .. 602 

Stove .602 

Tomatoes, early .. .. 60J 

Trees and shrubs .. 597 
Trop.eolum tuberosum 
and T. polyphyllum . 598 
Turnip - moth (Agrotis 
segetum), the common 

dart or.602 

Vegetable garden . . 693 
Vinery, early .. .. 602 

Weeks work, the coming 60S 
Window gardening .. 603 
Winter Sweet (Ohimo- 
nanthus fragrans), the 597 
Yew-hedge, planting .. 597 


0HRT8ANTH9WJM8. 

LATE WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At no period of the Chrysanthemum season arc 
tho bloom9 of so much value as they are at 
Christinas, and now that really late-flowering 
kinds are available the work has been very 
much simplified, and flowers fully equal to the 
earlier ones are produced in quantity. 

The following are the best of the late whites, 
namelv— 

L. Canning, of very dwarf habit, requires 
very little stopping or pinching. Beautiful little 
plants, not exceeding 2 feet in height, may be 
grown in quite small pots and without any 
special care. They will De at their best about 
the end of December, 

Nivettm is a grand flower, but not quite so 
late as the first named, although there is no 
difficulty in keeping it in good condition for 
Christmas. It mayl>e grown to exhibition size, 
and makes a splendid specimen. I have several 
tops struck in July in 5-inch pots, with one 
large bloom not much over 1 foot from the pot. 

Princess Victoria is a splendid late white 
with massive petals, and under ordinary culture 
will hardly be fully expanded by Christmas. 
This will become very popular. 

Ethel is a strong-growing kind, very free 
bloomer, and at its best at Christmas, but it has 
tho drawback of showing the centre, or eye, too 
dearly. It is still well worth & place where 
flowers are needed in quantity. 

Lady Lawrence is very fine when well 
rown, but when the first named sorts get fully 
nown it is almost certain to be gradually dis¬ 
carded. 

>S now flake is a good old kind, of the purest 
white, and very free-flowering ; it has small 
quilled petals, and the plant is of dwarf, compact 
habit of growth. 

Mme. Marchant, a splendid pure white in¬ 
curved flower, very distinct. I find that the 
plant does best in rather small pots, as it is not 
so vigorous at the root as many kinds, and if 
over-potted is liable to turn yellow in wet 
weather, but if well done is remarkably hand¬ 
some. J. Groom, Gosport. 


Chrysanthemums for decoration.— 

Would you kindly give a list of the best twenty 
sorts or Japanese and Japanese-incurved most 
suitable for decoration and cut-flowers (mauve, 
purple, and magenta not wanted) ? I want sorts 
with good habit, and that will come freely from 
almost any bud, and not shy, awkward Borts 
that are only good when grown as large as 
dinner plates. I grow about eighty to ninety 
lants in 16 and 24 pots, and want six or eight 
owers per plant. I have a nice standing 
ground and greenhouse.— Blackheath, S.E. 

** # You will find the undermentioned selec¬ 
tion suit your purpose admirably. As your aim 
is to produce blooms of a moderate size, to the 
number of six to eight blooms on each plant, it 
will be a very easy matter to obtain the result 
from the following selection. Flowers of manve, 
purple, and magenta being by request excluded, 
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those mentioned should indeed make a very 
bright, if not a brilliant, display of colour in the 
dull November season. Flowers of true 
Japanese form as well as Japaneso-incurved are 
represented. The season may be opened with 
Clinton Chalfont, one of the finest golden-yellow, 
capital habit ; Mr. Chas. E. Shea, lovely soft 
yellow, good habit; Mrs. Conway, pale yellow, 
shading to white at the tips, nice and dwarf; 
W. H. Lincoln, a flower of rich golden-yellow, 
and fine strong branching habit; Emily Silsbury, 
one of the loveliest white Japanese ; Souvenir 
de Petite Amie, white, dwarf ; Mile. Lacroix, 
charming white, free, and good habit ; Eynsford 
White, beautiful white ; Chas Davis, lovely 
bronzy-yellow-, free and dwarf; Col. W. B. 
Smith, distinct shade of old-gold ; Mrs. W. S. 
Trafford, bronzy-rose, good habit; Phoebus, 
grand rich yellow, nice habit; Thomas Wilkins, 
deep chrome-yellow, excellent habit; Boule 
d’Or (Calvat), grand yellow Japanese-incurved, 
dwarf habit; M, Chenon de Leche, fawn and 
old rose, splendid habit; William Holmes, 
crimson, with gold reverse, dwarf; John 
Shrimpton, one of the best and brightest 
crimson, very dwarf habit; Wm. Seward, 
rich and deep crimson, nice habit; Olive Oelee, 
rich bronze, one of the best of the Japanese- 
incurved ; and Milano, a most pleasing shade of 
cherry-carmine, and a very distinct flower. 

Chrysanthemum Exmouth White. 

—Can you tell me whether Ex mouth White 
Chrysanthemum has a synonym ? When ought 
it to flower? I have a plant covered with tiny 
buds in a cold greenhouse, but it does not seem 
to progress a bit. Avalanche, Elaine, etc., 
under precisely similar treatment, have done 
well.—H. J. Williams. 

*** We do not know the variety you mention, 
neither do we see it mentioned in the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Jubilee catalogue. It 
may be confounded with a well-known white 
sent out by an Exmouth nurseryman, and gene¬ 
rally known as Beauty of Exmoutb. 

Plants to flower next November for 
Show. —Please say when I should strike the 
cuttings, stop the shoots, and select the buds of 
the enclosed list of Chrysanthemums, so as to 
have the plants in flower by the second week in 
November next for exhibition?—Silver King, 
Viviand Morel, Col. W. B. Smith, President 
Borel, Mme. A. D. Giroud, Duchess of York, 
G. W. Newitt, Elsie Teichmann, Bronna 
Forster, W. Seward, Hairy Wonder, Florence 
Davis, H. Jacotot Fils, Maggie Blenkinon, 
G. Biron, Viscountess Hambledon, M. Chenon 
de Leche, Mutual Friend, Emily Silsbury, Deuil 
de Jules Ferry, Mrs. H. Weeks. Rose Wynne, 
Oceana, Mephisto, Beauty of Teignmouth, 
Mme. Noz&in, E. Tabor, Modesto, Australian 
Gold, Miss Ethel Addison, Phoebus, Elmer D. 
Smith, Dorothea Shea, Col. Chase.— Nemo. 

*** Yon will find the undermentioned periods 
the best time to propagate the plants to have 
them in flower by the second week in November 
next year. Propagate at once Silver King, 
Duchess of York, W. G. Newitt, Miss Bronna 
Forster. Florence Davis, Miss Maggie Blen- 
kiron, M. Georges Biron, Deuil de Jules Ferry, 
Mrs, EL Weeks, Ooeana, Mephisto, Mme. I 


Rozain, Edith Tabor, Australian Gold, Miss 
Ethel Addison, Elmer D. Smith, Lady Byron, 
Sir E. T. Smith, and Miss Dorothea Shea. By 
tho middle or third week in January follow on 
with Col. W. B. Smith, President Borel, Mme. 
A. D. Giroud, Miss Elsie Teichmann, 
W. Seward, Rose Wynne, Beauty of Teign- 
moutb (syn. Pride of Madford), Phoebus, Col. 
Chase, and M. Chenon de Leche. A few weeks 
later will answer the purpose very well for 
Viviand Morel, Hairy Wonder, H. Jacotot 
Fils, Viscountess Hambledon, Mutual Friend, 
and Emily Silbbury. 

Twenty-four Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for exhibition.— Would you kindly 
givemetlienameH of twenty-four Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums of the very best exhibition kinds, and 
of the last two or three years? I discard some 
every year from my collection, but find a diffi¬ 
culty in selecting from the usual catalogue 
description.—J. B. H. W. 

*/ Wo are pleased to give the following 
selection, knowing it will meet your needs, ana 
those of many others in this paper. It ombraces 
the best of the standard sorts, as well as those 
of more recent date. Australian Gold (Calvat), 
canary-vellow; Mme. Carnot, white; Yellow 
Mme. Carnot, rich canary, sport from Mme. 
Carnot; Viyiand Morel, rosy-mauve ; Chas. 
Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Mutual Friend, w r hite ; 
Phatbus, rich yellow ; Emily Silsbury, white; 
Edith Tabor, yellow ; Mrs. H. Weeks, blush ; 
Pride of Madford, rosy-amaranth ; M. Chenon 
de Leche, buff and old rose ; Lady Byron, white ; 
Modesto, rich deep yellow ; Matthew Hodgson, 
bright crimson ; Eld win Molyneux, crimson and 
gold ; Wm. Seward, deep crimson ; Miss Doro¬ 
thea Shea, bright crimson and golden-yellow ; 
M. Hoste, white, tinted rose ; Priae of Exmouth, 
white, margined roey-pink; Mrs. Hermann 
Kloss, orange, shaded chestnut; Mrs. John 
Shrimpton, golden-buff, shaded crimson-red; 
Oceana, rich golden-yellow ; and Hairy Wonder, 
reddish-bronze. 

Twelve best Pompous.— Which are the 
twelve best Pompon varieties for showing first 
or second week in November in a class as 
follows : Six untrained Pompons and distinct; 

r )ts limited to nine ? I thought if I grow nine 
ought to have sufficient plants to select from, 
but thought I had better ask for twelve, in case 
I cannot obtain all the nine. Kindly put the 
nine best ones first on the list. When is the 
best time to insert cuttings, also how should 
they be managed—stopping?—W. D. 

# # * The varieties which are given below 
should meet your requirements, as they are very 
free-flowering, and cover a wide range of colour. 
The best are : William Kennedy, a grand hybrid 
Pompon, and admitted generally to be the finest 
of its colour, which is a crimson, shaded bright 
amaranth, vigorous grower ; William Westlake, 
recognised by all growers m the finest yellow 
variety, splendid pot plant; Golden Mme. 
Martha and Mme. Martha, the former a bright 
golden-yellow and the latter a pretty white, 
are two excellent sorts; Prince of Orange, a 
distinct shade of light orange-amber, and a 
striking locking plant; Rubrum Perfectum, a 
grqtft dsep crimson, and one of the best; 
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Florence Carr, deep bronze, with golden tipe, 
nioe dwarf habit, and free-flowering ; Comte de 
Momy, a very fine bright purple variety, and 
useful for the purpose of contrasting the colours; 
Osiris, one of the loveliest, being a delicate ro^y- 
pink, edged gold, a very chaste sort; Dolly is a 
new variety, and is a distinct and bright shade 
of yellow, free, and of good habit; Aurore 
Bor^ale, another good bronzy-orange, and a use¬ 
ful exhibition sort; and Maid of Kent, a capital 
white variety. The present month and also 
during January is the best time to insert the 
cuttings, if large plants are desired. A long and 
steady growth is what is wanted, so that the 
wood is ripened as the plants develop. When 
the plants nave attained a growth of Cinches, 
take the point out, and then take on the lateral 
growths. Repeat this operation each time tiie 
shoots attain to that length, stopping the 
growths for the last time about the third week 
in .Tune. This will then give ample time for the 
buds to form for the date you name. 

Getting dwarf Chrysanthemums* 

—You have furnished us with so many articles 
on the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum in 
Garden iNr: Illustrated that you might think 
it impossible that anything further could be 
needed. I will, however, tell you how I am 
placed and what I want to carry out. I have a 
greenhouse, 80 feet long, span-roofed, with a path 
up the centre, and a flat stage on either side 
4 feet wide and 3 feet from the ground. Now, 
I find that in whatever way I have hitherto 
grown the Chrysanthemums they are when put 
on the stage above the level of the eye, and thus 
their beauty is lost. What I want to accom¬ 
plish is to grow them not above 2.V feet high, 
and it has occurred to me that it might be done 
in this way—by cutting down the plants as late 
as possible, and then growing both the cut-down 

I flants and the cuttings. What I should like to 
earn from you is: How late may I cut the 
plants down with the prospect of their blooming 
by the end of October, and do you think the 
plan I propose feasible? You will very much 
oblige me by giving your opinion.— An Old 
Subscriber. 

*/ You will experience some difficulty in 
securing plants so dwarf as 2\ feet, either by 
cutting back or by the insertion of cuttings 
made from the tops which are cut off. This may, 
however, be partially accomplished by making 
a careful collection of very dwarf sorts ana 
confining yourself absolutely to these. There are 
many readers of Gardening Illustrated simi¬ 
larly situated, and possessing low-pitched 
greenhouses, which are often used for propa¬ 
gating in the spring, following on in the 
summer and early autumn with such things as 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes. Others, too, keep 
the same structures quite gay with all kinds of 
small-growing greenhouse plants, etc. How to 
utilise such places for housing Chrysanthemums 
must, therefore, present a difficulty to many. 
The only way out of it is to do as we have just 
suggested—viz., confine the selection of varie¬ 
ties to those of extra dwarf habit, and cut them 
down as late as possible. The best time to cut 
back the plants is from the middle to the end of 
May, although some of the earliest sorts may 
be treated in like manner a week or two later 
with the very best results. It is best to cut 
back to within 4 inches to G inches of the base, 
keeping the plants rather dry until they break 
away again. Never cut back and pot the plants 
at the same time. Either carry out this opera¬ 
tion a week before or a week after such treat¬ 
ment. The tops may be inserted, and these will 
root fairly quickly at this season, and will give 
some magnificent blooms if finally potted into 
pots 6 inches in diameter, and one bloom left 
on each shoot. The following varieties are very 
dwarf, and, subjected to the treatment just 
described, will meet the requirements of “ An 
Old Subscriber ” in every particular: Emily 
Silsbury, white; Boule d’Or, straw-yellow ; 
Louise, blush-lilac ; J. Shrimpton, rich crimson ; 
Mona. W. Holmes, crimson and gold ; Mme. A. 
Chatin, white ; Directeur Tisserand, yellow and 
t rimson; Surprise, carmine-amaranth ; Reine 
d’Angleterre, rosy-mauve ; Mrs. F. Jameson, 

< hestnut-bronze ; A. H. Fewkes, golden-yellow ; 
Golden Gate, tawny-yellow; Kentish White, 
white ; La Rhone, clear yellow ; Mutual Friend, 
white; Pallanzi, rich yellow ; President 
Armand, reddish • crimson; Charles Davis, 
bronzy-yellow ; Vi viand Morel, roly-mauve; 
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Comte F. Lurani, rose, striped white; E. Moly- 
neux, crimson and gold; G. C. Sehwabe, 
carmine-rose ; Lady E. Saunders, soft primiose; 
W. H. Lincoln, golden yellow ; Lady Randolph, 
amaranth-crimson ; ana Miss Elsie Teichmann, 
white. 

Notes on Chrysanthemums.—I read 
an article on Chrysanthemums by “ B. C. R.” 
in Gardening, page 564, in which he describes 
wrongly, I think, two varieties in his collection. 
Lord Rosebery is mentioned as a free-flowering 
variety, and Good Gracious as a creamy-blush 
tint. I have grown both of these since 
their first introduction to the public. The 
former I could never get satisfactory ; as regards 
the latter I must disagree with him entirely, as 
I have flowered it as a bush plant and also got 
exhibition blooms and always found it true in 
colour. As described in all the catalogues I 
have seen, it is a delicate pink when the proper 
bud is taken aud a grand nower. All the other 
varieties in the article I have grown and flowered 
well.—J. C. 1). 

*/ We think our correspondent is a little 
wrong in describing Good Gracious as a variety 
of a creamy-blush tint, as flowers of this variety, 
when properly grown, invariably develop as 
descried in the catalogue—viz., a delicate pink. 
From an early bud selection it is quite possible, 
however, that the blooms may lack colour to 
some extent, but as it is the aim of all growers 
to exhibit their blossoms in the best possible 
condition, they should so manipulate their plants 
that a later bud selection may be practised with 
the better result of a flower of good colour and 
refinement. One of the finest blooms of this 
variety was shown by an amateur at a show in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin last year, and this 
was of a delicate pink colour, and quite distinct 
from the shade alluded to. Writing of Lord 
Rosebery and its free-flowering character, we 
cannot understand people growing this variety 
for decorations, as it is not a particularly striking 
colour for such a purpose ; and, again, there are 
so many beautiful Japanese sorts which would 
answer the purpose better. There are compara¬ 
tively few incurved varieties which are useful as 
free-growing sorts, and the best representatives 
of the type are Mrs. G. Rundle and its sports. 

Twelve good white Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for succession. —“ Elaine ” does not 
say whether the list is to be confined to Japan¬ 
ese or to be of a representative character. 
Because of this omission, and as the Japanese 
flowers are by far the most popular, the selec¬ 
tion has been confined to them. The flowering 
season may be commenced with Mme. Desgrange 
and Lady Fitzwygram, both good September 
sorts. They are very free-flowering, dwarf, and 
may be grown to produce eight or ten flowers of 
good size, or a larger number of smaller ones. 
These may be succeeded by Lady Selborne, 
Emily Silsbury, and Mile. Louise Leroy, each 
capital sorts for cutting from, and useful for 
conservatory and market work. October is 
their proper flowering period. The November 
sorts should consist of Mile. Lacroix, Elaine, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, and Mme. Carnot. 
These give a nice variety in form and are calcu¬ 
lated to take one on to the end of the month. 
For flowering during December or even later 
grow Niveum, L. Canning, Princess Blanche, 
and Potter Palmer. 

Sports from Ohas. Davis. — Readers 
frequently writo for advice as to fixing one or 
other of the yellow sports common to Chas. 
DaviB, but my present experience with this 
variety is probaoly unusual. Of two plants 
grown for exhibition the three blooms 
of one have reverted entirely to the original 
stock, Vi viand Morel; of the second the two 
outside blooms have reverted to Viviand Morel; 
the middle one having come pure white. I may 
add that the blooms have been a long time 
unfolding, and are even now not fully out. All 
my plants of the variety (for those I have grown 
in bush form have come true to colour) were 
grown from a single plant purchased two 
seasons ago, and there can be no mistake in 
labels, because I have never grown V. Morel 
nor anything of a similar cblour.—A. C. Jones, 
Eynlvim, Bitterm. 

Chrysanthemum showing. — We 

have very painful memories of a visit to the 
Westminster Aquarium on the occasion of the 
great Jubilee show of these flowers, where the 


Chrysanthemums were all set out like coloured 
Cauliflowers, and nearly as large as some of those 
grown at Naples, or as pretty as if cut out of 
Carrots and Turnips. The progress that has 
been made in this flower of late years does not, 
we regret to say, go hand in hand with any 
improvement in the taste of exhibitors, which 
is, and has always been, shocking. Even the 
groups shown for what they call effect were all 
as formal as haycocks, and almost absolutely 
like each other, all the lovely colours of the 
plants dotted about neutralising each other, 
nothing being held together, nothing simple, 
nothing broaa or artistic. A few days since we 
passed a few tufts of the common little cottage 
kinds grown in the open air without a particle 
of protection, and after the great tempests and 
rains of an unusually severe autumn, bearing 
fresh and pretty flowers, proving that there are 
ways of growing Chrysanthemums so that one 
can enjoy them, and even find them beautiful 
thingR in a garden picture. The old-fashioned 
small kinds are the best for this, and, of course, 
are doubly good when not mixed up, but each 
beautiful kind grown in some breadth and 
quantity sufficient to tell its story properly. 
Where we saw them doing so well was on a 
heavy soil, so that those who have light and 
warm soils should do them much better.— Field. 


Chrysanthemum sports.— I have a 
Chrysanthemum Margot, which has produced 
on one stem flowers of a bronzy-yellow (similar 
in colour to Source d’Or), other stems on same 

f lant have the rosy-pink blossoms of the type. 

suppose it is a sport, and, if so, is it worth 
propagating, and how must I set about it ?— 

* # * Undoubtedly a sport, and as it is of a 
bronzy-yellow colour there is good reason to 
expect it to be a welcome addition. There is 
little if any commercial value in the sport, as 
there are now so many excellent sorts already in 
commerce, and probably of equal value. We 
think, however, it is worth while to attempt to 
“ fix ” the sport, as a peculiar interest of your 
own attaches itself to the plant. To 11 fix ” it 
“ W. E. S.” must cut off all the stems of the 
plant which give the blooms of Margot true. 
The plant must then be shaken out of the pot 
and placed on its side on the greenhouse bench. 
The stem or stems bearing tlie bronzy-yellow 
flowers must then be embedded in fome light 
compost, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse answering the 
purpose very well. If the flowers are past their 
best cut them off. In the course of a short 
period new growths will spring from the axils of 
the leaves alt down the stem, and these must be 
detached with a sharp knife when they are a 
few inches long. Do not out too close to the 
bottom of the growth, and thiB will then induoe 
the shoots to break away with greatest freedom. 
The cuttings may be inserted singly in thumb- 
pots, or by any convenient method adopted with 
other varieties. Afford the cuttings treatment 
exactly similar to that practised with the general 
stock, and in the flowering season of 1897 you 
may expect each of those propagated to give 
blooms of a bronzy-yellow colour—a most 
desirable shade of colour for dull wmter days. 


Grevillea Thelemannlana. — It is 

many years since the Cape and Australian 
plants occupied the first place in public favour 
among indoor plants ; yet there are still a few 
left behind—survivals of the fittest, no doubt, 
and of these this Grevillea is one. It is a native 
of West Australia and was introduced in 1838. 
Both as a flowering and as a foliage plant it has 
recommendations. The leaves are bright green 
and are cut up into numerous linear segments. 
The flowers, although produced more or less 
throughout the year, are most abundant from 
October on throughout the winter. They are 
borne in dense, pendent clusters, terminating 
the branches, and are of a deep rosy-red at the 
base, where the tube of the flower is inflated, 
the four petals being, however, of a yellowish 
shade. The style is conspicuous with its long, 
red stalk and orange-coloured stigma. When 
young, this Grevillea should be stopped occa¬ 
sionally to secure a bushy habit; it strikes 
readily from cuttings. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SHOW DAHLIAS IN THE GARDEN. 


The accompanying illustration shows how bold 
is the Show Dahlia when grown for effect in the 
garden. One usually associates the “show” 
Dahlia with the exhibition, where wo see the 
big flowers set out in rows as hird looking as a 
deal board. The variety illustrated is named 
Julia Wyatt, and it is one of the best of its clasi, 
the flowers creamy-white in colour and of beau¬ 
tiful shape. When growing Dahlias the great 
point is to get a good group of a few tine self 
coloured kinds, rather than a mere list. One 
gets then the true beauty of the individual 
variety, not as is often the case, when several 
kinds are mixed up together, crude contrasts. 
The list of show Dihlias extends each year, as 
may be seen from the catalogues of nurserymen 
who deal especially with this flower, but of late 
ears the show kinds have been somo what ousted 
•y the beautiful Cactus varieties. Although 
this latter group is more fascinating, still there 
is no reason why the show kinds should not be 


l 


with boards or mats, it is difficult to keep 
the material from becoming too moist, while 
for convenience of inspection the frame is 
\ facile priiiceps. Some plunge the pots in ashes, ! 
but these occasionally contain poisonous matter, I 
which being washed into the pot, injures the 
J bulb-roots and interferes with the flower 
display, besides which, from an amateur’s point' 
of view, Cocoa-nut-fibre is far more preferable to 
handle than ashes. Bulbs should always be 
brought on gradually and never placed in strong 
heat on being taken out of the plunging material, 
an intermediate temperature being desirable for 
a space of time between the two extremes.— 
S. W. F. 

2232.— Liliuxn auratum— “J. B.” would 
have done better to have placed his pots of 
Lilium auratum in the cold frame which contains 
his L Harrisi, covering both with about 6 inches 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre. This course retains the 
moisture in the soil sufficiently to obviate the 
necessity of watering until growth has com¬ 
menced. In a dry cupboard, with the whole 
| surface of the pots exposed to the air, the soil 
will probably become so dry as to need water - 


into bloom. I would strongly recommend those 
who may not have as yet associated these two 
plants in this way—or something similar—to do 
so on walls or in' the open—or both—and they 
will not regret it.—J. 

Late-flowering Tufted Pansies.— 

The question has often beeu asked by growers 
of these beautiful hardy plants, What are the 
names of the late-flowering sorts? Few kinds 
have been recognised as very late-blooming 
varieties, and for this reason I have kept a 
special note of a few which have, during the 
declining days of November and early days of 
December, boen throwing up their buds and 
blossoms quite freely. The sharp frosts expe¬ 
rienced in London just about this time seemed 
to have had little bad effect, as two days 
after the thermometer had registered 10 degs. 
of fro3t I was able to pick a beautiful spray 
of blossom. One of the best is Nelly, a very 
large creamy-white rayless flower, a new sbrt 
sent out last spring. For weeks past this 
variety has been flowering freely. Another 
variety well known to many amateurs is Border 
Witch. This has been very lovely, but the 



Dahlia Julia Wyatt. From a photograph by Mr. Vasej*, Broad street, Abingdon. 


considered too when we have so many self- 
(oloured kinds amongst them. One objection to 
thorn is that the weight of the flowers bends the 
stems down more than is desirablo, but unless 
the blooms aro of ungainly size, and then they 
are not wanted, this does not occur to such an 
extent as to spoil the beauty of the plant. 


2228.- Plunging bulbs. —If a frame be 
vacant the best plan is to place the pots con¬ 
taining bulbs in it and cover them with C inches 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre, filling up the interstices 
l>etwoen the pots with the same material. If 
the soil holds an adequate amount of moisture at 
the time of potting no water will be needed 
until the bulbs start into growth. For this a 
sharp look-out must be kept or the leaves, being 
produced in the dark, will be drawn and weakly 
and suffer if at once exposed to light. When 
growth commences the plunging material should 
be removed to the level of the pot-rims. As 
they are required, the pots may be removed 
to warmer quarters and brought on in succes- 
sional batches. If no frame is at hand resource 
must be had to plunging in the open, buLin very 
wet weather, even whrfn ~?h^ Jibie Covered 
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ing before signs of growth are apparent, which 
is never advisable if it can be avoided. The 
Cocoa-nut-fibre should be removed sufficiently 
for the pots to be examined from time to time, 
and, as soon as signs of starting arc seen, cleared 
off level with the rims of the pots, in order that 
the growth may not become drawn.—8. W. F. 

Jasminum nudiflorum. —How beautiful 
this Jessamine is as seen in full bloom covering 
a goodly space of wall at this dull season of the 
year ! I go not mean when each shoot is stiffly 
tied or nailed with mathematical precision, but 
rather asseen when allowed comparative freedom 
of growth—the main stems fastened, and the 
young flowering shoots dangling and swaying in 
the breeze. I admit that during the summer it 
is anything but an object of beauty—far from 
deserving a wall at that season—but to obviate 
this dulness I allow Tropjeolum speciosum to 
ramble and festoon itself over it, so that almost 
as soon as the spring pruning is done the Jessa- 
; mine is clothed with soft and delicate green 
leaves, and subsequently with strings of glow- 
I ing bloom, intermixed and followed by a crop 
I of lovely blue berries, and ere the sere leaves 
have dropped the Jasminum again bursts out 


pretty bluish margin seen in this variety during 
the early spring was altogether lost. Another 
sort, Celeste, has been freely flowering since the 
early spring. This is a medium-sized flower, 
light blue in colour, with a pretty yellow eye, 
and as a late-blooming variety appears to be the 
freest of any in my possession. A few flowers 
of the new rayless jellow, Princess Louise, 
raised by Mr. Andrew Irvine, Tighnabruaich, 
were very welcome during the first few days in 
December. A creamy-white seedling, raised 
last spring, has been seen in excellent condition 
for woeks past, and the fragrance of this variety 
has been most delicious.—I). B. C. 

The Oalochorti.— I grew a number of 
Calochorti (Mariposa Lilies) in deep pans, 
protected by a cold frame. They behaved in a 
mysterious manner, though the foliage was 
vigorous, for I only got one bloom in each 
season. I have now planted the bulbs outside, 
rather deep, at the foot of a south-west wall, 
covering them with coal-ashes. I fear my 
climate is adverse to Californian plants. I think 
the more hardy Parrot Tulips not much inferior 
! in beauty, and I have left them undisturbed for 
' three seasons on a raised bed without deteriora¬ 
tion.—W. H. L. Original from 
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FRUIT. 

THE BLACK HAMBURGH GRAPE. 
This variety is bo well known that it does not 
need describing, as it is the best amateur’s 
Grape grown. Few force more readily and give 
so good a crop, its roundish, deep purple berry 
and shapely bunch being much admired. On 
the other hand, many fail with this easily-grown 
variety, and one reason is that they require too 
much at the start and cripple the growth. The 
result of this is shanking. Even others who 
should have knowledge of its wants and growth 
at times overcrop. Again many think a Vine a 
continuous grower, needing little rest, and in 
small houses with plants it is difficult to give 
the Vine the right culture ; but if, on the other 
hand, the best results cannot be obtained I do 
not wish to discourage the amateur endeavouring 
to get both Grapes and plants in the same house. 
In so doing the plants should be of such a nature 
that a low temperature may be maintained whilst 
tho Vines are at re3t, and this is a simple matter, 
as many can be grown which come under the 
conditions named. 

It is a mistake to fruit Vines too early. I have 
seen Vines bearing fruit when only the thickness 
of an ordinary pencil, and if the growers would 
only think how many roots the plants possess 


the result the leaves are a mass of minute 
| insects, which ruin the growth, check next 
season’s crop, and make the work in the end— 
the work which should be a pleasure—a toil. 
Moisture is needful not only at root but in the 
air. G. W. 


Apple Ashmead’s Kernel. — This 
Apple is worthy of a leading position among i 
good dessert varieties. We have none too many 
really good late dessert Apples, but this is one 
of the very best, keeping good well into the 
spring, at that late period being sweet, firm, 
and of first-rate quality. The fruits, under 
I medium size, are round, of a light russet colour. 
If not gathered too soon and stored in a cool 
place this Apple will keep until May. It fruited 
grandly as a standard on the Crab, but the fruits 
were small. I have it as a bush on the Paradise 
and it bears well, but the fruit does not keep 
quite so long. The tree does not like severe 
pruning. It makes a nice pyramid, and is well 
worth adding to collections of fruit-trees where 
quality is desired. It forms a good succession 
to Cox’s Orange Pippin.—G. 

A note on Mulberries.—I have a great 
regard for the Mulberry, as it has a noble 
appearance when aged and fruits so profusely. 
Little cutting or pruning is required, and the 


and Paris-green is one of the best that can be 
used, the former acting as a fungicide and the 
latter poisoning the larvae of the winter-moth. 
Another spraying should be applied as soon as 
the fruit has set, and a third a fortnight later, 
the two latter compassing the death of tho 
caterpillar of the codlin-moth, which eats into 
the fruit from the eye, and is in some districts 
very destructive.—S. W. F. 


PEAR P1TMAST0N DUCHESSE. 
Herewith I have pleasure in sending you a 
photograph of some very fine Pitmaston 
Duchesse Pears, with a few cultural remarks, as 
Mr. Colenutt, of Ryde, has such great success 
with them, having taken first prize with these 
Pears many years in succession. 

The trees are growing both on the wall and as 
bush-pyramids, and they never fail to give a 
good crop, being grafted on Pear-stock. Mr. 
Colenutt is a believer in summer pruning, but of 
a peculiar sort. He goes over the trees, and just 
above where he intends pruning the growth in 
the autumn he breaks the shoot and allows it to 
remain. This really amounts to a partial 
pruning in the summer, and completing the 
process later. The theory is that by bo doing 
you prevent the strong flow of sap to the 
terminal buds. The consequence is stout buds 
and fruiting spurs from below the 



place at which the growth was broken. 
By this breaking process the sap is 
arrested from fully developing a portion 
of the treo that in the autumn would 
be out off and burnt. At the same 
time, by not entirely severing the 
shoot, the lateral buds are prevented 
from making soft, sappy shoots, which 
often happens with the usual summer 
pruning. The trees produce a good 
crop every year, with little variation, 
but if an overabundant supply has 
set they are thinned a little, of course. 
These large Pears require protection 
from the birds. Small canvas bags 
are U6ed, which should be so made 
that they can be attached to the 
branch to prevent loss by gales—a not 
unusual occurrence. 

Ryde ., I. W. E. C. Goble. 

* # * A very fine photograph of this 
Pear, which, however, is of very poor 
quality. It is not a variety to grow, 
as we have so many kinds better in 
flavour.—E d. 

Gumming in front - trees. — 

Although the causes of gumming in 
all kinds of fruit-trees are manifold, 


yet one of the most fertile is that of 

A Black Hamburgh Vine, over one hundred years old, filling a vinery 40 feet in length. From a allowing the ligatures to cut into the 

photograph bv Mrs. Blencowe, 8kippetts House, Basingstoke. bark and even inner flesh of the tree. 


they would come to the conclusion it was im¬ 
possible for such a plant to perfect fruit, make 
wood for next season, and ample roots also. I 
was lately asked to look at an amateur’s Vines 
planted with care last spring. The grower 
thought they would fruit the same season. I 
was asked (as is the usual question) if the Vine 
would bear eight or ten bunches next year. To 
do so would kill the canes in less than three 
years, as the conditions of growth were not 
good, tho house being on an east wall. I pruned 
the Vines back to within IS inches of the old 
wood—that is, only allowed that length of new 
cane, to get as strong growth as possible next 
season to prevent cropping of new wood, and 
my advico was do not fruit at all, or if you 
do, only one bunch ; but none would be 
better; then you may take four bunches 
next year. I fear my advice was not 
followed. To be successful one must get a 
foundation before fruiting is attempted. 
Another point is overcropping older Vines, 
which is a certain cause of collapse in the end, 
as though a season or two things may be all 
right, years of labour and patience are required 
to get the Vine into condition again. Excess of 
heat is more harmful than growing without 
heat ; indeed, I havo seen the best Grapes of 
this variety grown in an unheated house by an 
amateur. Another serious evil is not enough 
moisture when in gjowth. How many fail to 
use water or to damp dowaiu hqt4\4atber, with 
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fruits in the early autumn are much liked for 
dessort. They also make a splendid preserv e. | 
I never knew trees miss a crop. There are only 
two varieties, the White and Black ; both bear 
freely. I prefer the Black for dessert; the 
fruits are excellent when the trees are in an 
open, sunny position. The usual form of growth 
is as a standard, though the trees grow well in 
any form. Mulberries should be given good 
loamy soil, and in a young state require care in 
staking, as the wood is very brittle. This 
latter is a serious drawback to older trees, as 
they frequently lose large branches. Unlike 
many fruits, the old stems, if well banked up 
with soil, soon make new roots. When planting 
it is well to protect from cattle, the latter being 
fond of tho young wood.—G. 

‘2189.— Winter moth on Apple-trees. 
—Bands of prepared grease-proof paper should 
be placed round the trunks at the commence¬ 
ment of October, as the female moth often 
ascends during that month. The bands should 
be thickly coated with a preparation supplied 
for this purpose, and to which the moths adhere 
on their upward journey. It will generally be 
advisable to give the bands another coating early 
in the New Year. With tho arrival of spring 
the bands should be removed. Spraying is an 
efficacious method of destroying the winter- 
moth. This should be done as soon as the 
rosettes of leaves unroll and disclose the flower- 
buds within. A solution of Bordeaux mixture 


Many who plant fruit-trees are not 
aware that a great deal of mischief 
may be wrought, even in a single year, by 
allowing insufficient room for bark expansion. 

I have sometimes seen the wire by which the 
labels have been fastened to the trees all but 
buried in the wood, defying all endeavours to 
withdraw it. The best way is to fasten the 
labels to the wall by means of nails, and not to 
suspend them from the trees, as is frequently 
done. All ligatures should be examined 
annually, and where the least pressure exists 
replaced with new ones. In tying Teach-trees 
it is far better to brace the shoots with twisted 
matting than to endeavour to straighten them 
by too tightly-tied ligatures.—J. C. 

Keeping Apples in boxes and 
barrels. There seems to bo a general inclina¬ 
tion amongst amateurs to have their Apples 
packed in boxes and barrels, with an idea that 
they will keep sound for a longer period, fresher, 
and with less shrivelling than on the shelves of 
the fruit room. While admitting there is a 
certain amount of truth in the above, there is 
another point which people probably fail t-o 
recognise—viz., the depreciation in the flavour, 
especially iu the finest-flavoured dessert varie¬ 
ties like Cox’s Orange Pippin, Round way 
Magnum Bonuin, Ribston Pippin, and others of 
that class. Cooking varieties are also affected, 
but it is not observed so much owing to the 
cooking.—W. 

Currants (^uery 2275, Oct. 5th).—“ Black ” should 
read “ white” ih first line.P^Fi G. G. 
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of lifting and planting. If dry winds prevail at 
the time of planting the roots should be covered 1 
with mats or straw, and not exposed to the air 
longer than is absolutely necessary. If the 

weather is very dry the first season after 
planting the plants should be watered occasion¬ 
ally. 

Flowering shrubs fora wall.— I should 
be much obliged if you would kindly give me in 
Gardening a list of flowering shrubs or creepers 
suitable for a w'all ? It faces north, is about 
S feet high, has a border 5 feet wide at foot of 
good deep loam, with gravel subsoil (clay in 
places), fairly well drained, but rather damp 
owing to position, not overhung with other 
trees. I should like showy things, with as long 
a period of bloom as possible. I think of 
putting in Gloire do Dijon Rose and Kerria 
japonica, but want others.—W. B. 

* # * Foraythia suspense is a beautiful yellow- 
blossomed shrub, and very free. Viburnum 
plicatum (Japanese Snowball) makes a fine wall 
shrub. Although perfectly hardy, its large 
trusses of pure white flowers are produced much 
earlier than is the case when planted in the open 
shrubbery. Coanothusazureusl lloirede Versailles 
is very showy and free flowering. C. Veitchianus 
is also very fine. Eurybia Gunniana is a very 
beautiful Tasmanian shrub. Its small white, 
starry flowers are borne in great profusion. It 
is a lovely flower for tabic decorations. Exo- 
ohocdl grandiflora is a pretty pure white- 
flowered shrub. Its flowers are borne in racemes 
at the points of the growths. Spinea prunifolia 
flore-pleno is an abundant bloomer. Its small 
pure white double flowers are seen to excellent 
.u 1 vantage on the long, arching, deep green 
Haphioh-pis ovata bears a profusion of 
i rv like blossoms in early summer, 
whi' h are succeeded by large blackish berries in 
Um w inter. ( 'ydonia japonica is also very free 
flowering, and the variety named C. japonica 
rubra grandiflora is very beautiful. Mexican 
Orange-flower(Choisyatemata) is a very desirable 
evergreen shrub, with small, sw eet-scented white 
flowers. The Evergreen Laburnum (Piptanthus 
nepalensis) is another free-flow'ering shrub and 
quite hardy. Amongst the Escallomas are many 
good things, notably E. macrantha and E. Philip- 
piana. The white Fringe-tree (Chionanthus 
virginicus) is very charming and distinct ; its 
pure white flowors are composed of long narrow 
petals ; very free flowering. Bignonia capreo- 
lata and Bridgesia (Ercilla) spicata are also 
very useful. One of the freest and most attrac¬ 
tive of spring-blooming shrubs is undoubtedly 
Prunus triloba; its lovely soft pink double 
flowers are set very closely on the long shoots. 
Of winter-flowering shrubs the sweet- 
scented Lonicera Standishi should not be 
omitted. Considering the time of the year 
at which its blossoms are produced it 
ought to be a more common denizen of 
our gardens than is the case. Chimonan- 
thus fragraus is another fragrant flower 
for which Bpace should always be found 
amongst wall shrubs. Garrya elliptica ' 
bears a profusion of long and graceful ^ 
catkins. Another fine shrub whose 
flowers appear in winter is the winter- 


barbarum) is another fast-growing plant, and 
bears small purplish coloured flowers. In the 
autumn it is covered with small, bright orange red 
berries. The Clematises are excellent climbers 
for arches. For description of suitable varieties 
see recent issues of Gardening. Jasminem 
nudiflorum is a distinct and very beautiful 
winter-flowering Jasmine. Tassflora Constance 
Elliot is another free-growing hardy plant of 
much merit. Its sweet-scented white floweis 
are borne freely. Forsythia suspensa is another 
free-flowering shrub, producing an abundance of 
golden-yellow blossoms. 


THE WINTER SWEET (CHIMONANTHUS 
FRAGRANS). 

This beautiful winter flower was referred to at 
somo length in Gardening, Nov. 28, 1896, and 
we give now tw’o illustrations of it, as it is in 
bloom at the present time. A very charming 


FBRNS. 


AD1ANTUM FARLEYENSE. 

Although there is little difficulty in growing 
on healthy young plants, it is difficult to get 
old plants, or those which have got into a bad 
condition, back into a healthy state again. To 
have healthy, vigorous plants, young stock 
must be grown on from time to time. As this 
Fern never matures spores, it is necessary to 
propagate by division. The best time for doing 
this is early in the spring, when the plants are 

G rowing freely. I find when old plants are 
lvidecf they are very slow to become re¬ 
established, but if young plants which have 
not got pot-bound are divided into, say, three 
or four and carefully handled, they will start 
away without losing a frond. They should be 
potted in rough porous compost—good fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould and plenty of sand. Plenty of 
drainago should be used, the plants being 
I potted moderately firm. When divided they 
will reouire to bo kept close and shaded for 
a few days, and care must be taken not to 
give too much water. After the plants have 
taken root into the new soil they should be 
gradually exposed. In the after treatment the 
main point is careful attention to watering. In 
many instances overwatering is the cause of 
failure, while there is nothing more damaging 
than to allow the soil to get too dry. After the 
pots are well filled with roots the plants will 
take a deal of water; in fact, there are few 
Ferns which take up more water than healthy 
plants of a Farleyense. A regular temperature— 
which should not fall below 60 degs. or rise 
above 70 degs., unless by natural summer heat 
—is better than giving too much artificial heat. 
A light shading is necessary during the summer, 
but plants should never Rtand under the shade 
of others or be crowded up. If stood up on 
inverted pots or suspended to the roof they w ill 


T.ie Winter Sweet (Chiinonanthus fragranB). 


indoor decoration at this season would be a 
small vase filled with twigs in flower, so richly 
fragrant too. When trained to a wall the 
Chimonanthus will, where favourably placed, 
soon cover a considerable space. Tho time to 
cut it back is as soon after flowering as possible— 
that is to sav, early in the spring. There is then 
ample time for flowering-shoots to form. When 
pruning, all useless and exhausted wood should 
be cut away, shortening the vigorous growths 
back to a good bud. In some places tho Chirao- 
nanthus will bloom as a bush, but the most 
satisfactory results are always got from troos 
against a wall. The variety grandiflorus has 
larger flowers than those of the type, but they 
vary a little in regard to size, some bigger than 
others and more richly coloured ; the lemon 
shade is deeper. In some places seed is freely 
produced, and we have seen it fruiting in 
several places in the eastern and southern 
counties. 


Creepers for arches. — What 
I would be good Creepers or Roses to grow 
in addition to Ivy already planted up tv o 
iron arches in path-way of garden, 
Creepers to bear flowers preferred?—W.P. 

*»* As preference is given to flowering 
plants any of the following will be found 
to answer woll: Rose William Allen 
Richardson and Aim<;e Vibert; bath 
are vigorous growers and very free 
bloomers. The Evergreen Trumpot 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera sompervirens) is 
very effective when in flower. Its richly- 
coloured flowers are produced in clusters 
at the apex of the growths. It prefers 


Planting Yew-hedge.— Will you kindly 
tell me in your next issue the best time of the 
year to plant a hedge of English Yew’s?— 
Evergreen. 

%* Yews may be planted now or any time 
during suitable weather until Bpring. Tho 
English Yew is by no means difficult to move, 
provided ordinary care js taken in th| process 
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thrive w r ell, and the fronds will be of better 
substance than under heavy shading and 
moisture, besides which, the young fronds will 
have that lovely pink tint so" much admired in 
Ferns. The chief causes of failure are overpot¬ 
ting, heavy shading, and overwatering. H. 

Original from 
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nature of grafting than genuine budding. The 
two latter methods should be practised during 
May, June, or July. Occasionally forms of 
Mistletoe may be found having berries much 
larger than the type. In case of such a discovery 
it is well to fertilise the common variety with 
the pollen of the large-berried, as well as to 
increase the latter by seeds and grafts. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


THE MISTLETOE. 

The season is now fast approaching when the 
homes of England, from baronial castle to 
humble cottage, will display those symbols of 
Christraastide, Holly and Mistletoe, in hall and 

S tilery, latticed window and ingle-nook. The 
oily, with its jovial scarlet berries, and the 
sturdy unconcern with which it greets the 
bitterest gales and frosts, lias from the days of 
yore deserv edly earned its position as a yule- 
tide favourite, but the record of its rival, the 
Mistletoe, is certainly not the cause of the popu¬ 
larity which it enjoys today. “The baleful 
Mistletoe,” as Shakespeare calls it, wrought 
dire mischief in Valhalla, if we are to credit the 
Scandinavian sages, for, when all things that 
sprang from earth, air, fire, and water had sworn 
to Queen Frigga, wife of Odin, not to harm her 
son Baldur the Beautiful, the enviou* Loki 
fashioned out of the Mistletoe, which, being a 
parasite, was not bound by the oath, the arrow 
by which, in the hands of his blind brother 
Hoder, Baldur was slain, whilst the rites con¬ 
nected with the Mistletoe in Druidical days 
were not, according to tradition, of an 
entirely festive character. However this 
may be, the white berry has outlived p 
the stain that lay upon its early days, 
and is now the centre of the harmless 
mirth that marks the advent of Christ¬ 
mas. 

Some hold that the name Mistletoe 
is derived from that of the missel thrush, 
which bird is very fond of the berries, 
and is doubtless one of the chief factors 
in the distribution of the plants, but the 
most plausible theory is that the word 
is of Saxon origin. 

In some localities Mistletoe grows 
freely ; so freely, in fact, that it becomes 
a pest, and trees have to be gone over 
each year to freo them from the hun¬ 
dreds of newly-formed growths that 
are springing from their branches and 
trunks. In other places it has proved 
difficult to establish, and great trouble 
has sometimes been taken to effect its 
complete naturalisation—that is to say, 
to bring it to that state in which it 
reproduces itself without the aid of 
human agency. In many districts of 
England the Mistletoe grows in pro¬ 
fusion, notably in the Apple orchards of 
certain parts of Somersetshire and Glou- 
estershire, and I have there seen the 
heads of standard trees thick with the 
growth of self-sown seedlings. It is a 
moot point whether the presence of 
Mistletoe on trees is detrimental to their 
well-being, some well-recognised authori¬ 
ties holding that it is not injurious, 
but the general opinion inclines to the 
belief that any description of parasitic 
growth exercises a pernicious influence 
on the host when present in quantity. 

This opinion certainly prevails in France, 
where a few years ago the Government 
decided that the Apple-trees were to be 
denuded of all Mistletoe, on the ground 
that the fruit crop suffered owing to the 
parasite impoverishing the vitality of 
the trees. This edict, however, does 
not appear as yet to have seriously affected the 
Christmas supply which yearly arrives in 
London from the Nornundy orchards in such 
countless crates. 

Mistletoe is to be found growing on many 
varieties of trees, amongst which may bo men¬ 
tioned Apple, Maple, Chestnut, Elm, Lime, Oak 
occasionally, Pear, Poplar (black and Lombardy), 
Robinia l'seudacacia, Service-tree, Thorn, and 
Willow. 

Propagation may lie effected by slitting the 
bark where it is tolerably thin, lifting it and 
inserting a seed. I have also succeeded by 
merely rubbing a seed on the under portion of a 
branch, where the bark was smooth, until it 
adhered. It is necessary to choose the under 
side, us, if the seed is exposed on the upper side, 
it will assuredly be eaten by birds. February 
is the best month for propagating from seed. 
Another excellent plan of raising Mistletoe is by 
grafting, and so-called budding is also some¬ 
times practised with good results, the operation 
in this case being performed in like manner to 
Rose-budding, but, as wood is retained behind 
the bark of the scioij^ it partakes more of the 
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CACTI FOR ROOM DECORATION. 

There are few flowers which can compare with 
these in rich colour, for when well grown the 
Cactus produces a surprising number of blooms 
at one time, many shades of intense 


crimson, 

flushed with metallic-purple, scarlet, delicate 
pink, and creamy-white being represented 
amongst them, whilst from the centre of each 
blossom depends an elegant tassel of stamens, 
with a star-like pistil. Even small plants of 
Cactus will blossom, producing five or six blooms 
at a time, while on old specimens the buds may 
be counted by the dozen. 

Cacti are very easily managed, even in a 
cottage window, but there are a few distinct 


2103 —Iris Susiana, or Mourning Iris. 

—Special treatment is required for the successful 
culture of Irises of the Oncocyclus or “ Cushion” 
section, to which Iris Susiana belongs A period 
of absolute rest is essential after the flowering is 
over, which, during au ordinary summer, is out 
of the question in this country unless ensured 
by artificial means. The tubers may be planted 
at once, though October would have been a 
better time, and will very probably produce 
blooms next season. Permanent success is more 
likely if the tubers are planted an inch or so 
beneath the surface in mounds of soil, raised 
slightly above the level of the bed, than if no 


peculiarities in their cultivation which must be 
understood if this mass of flower is to be 
obtained. Many gardeners fail with them from 


with too much liberality, in winter especially. 
They should be almost starved at that time, 
allowing their succulent leaf-stems to become 
slightly flaccid in the depth of winter from 
extreme dryness, and a cool place (just 
safe from frost, but not much more) will 
then suit them better than a hot house. In 
fact, they need a complete rest, and they should 
only be watered about once a month from 


Saucers may now be provided for the plants, 
and they should stand close to the glass in a 
sunny greenhouse or window. In a very short 
time crimson points will appear at the terminal 
angles of the leaves, which will rapidly swell 
into flower-buds, if well supported. 

Any check at this time must be avoided. If 
the plants are now allowed to want for water, or 
placed in a chilling draught, the effect nmy be to 
make the buds shrivel away instead of develop. 
Green-fly, too, will be likely to atta:k them if 
the water supply be short, and these insects must 
be removed at once with a soft brush and soap 
and water, or they will prove fatal to the 
blossoms. As soon as these are open the plant 
may be removed to the drawing-room, where it 
will have a beautiful effect if slipped into a vase, 
or grouped with Maiden-hair Fern, the bloon 8 
lasting much longer in the semi-shade of a room 
than if kept in the sunshine and warmth of the 
conservatory. 

White-flowered Cacti usually open their buds 
a few weeks later than those which produce 
scarlet or pink blossoms, but they are especially 
lovely in tneir delicate, yet rich effect; and no 
collection of these interesting plants should be 
without them. 

After blooming, the plants should stand in 
the open air (or close to the glass in an airy and 
sunny greenhouse) to ripen their summer 
growths, and they will need a regular supply of 
water until the beginning of October, when less 
will be needed, and in November (when they 
should be housed in a cool but frost-proof place), 
they will become dormant for the winter. They 
are specially suited for window cultivation, bub 
their gorgeous blossoms are most ornamental in 
the conservatory also. They seldom need 
repotting ; but when necessary, the soil they 

{ >refer is a mixture of good turfy loam, with a 
ittle sand, soot, and old mortar rubbish. 

I. L. R. 


Mistletoe growing on an Apple-tree in a Hertfordshire 
garden. From Mr. G. Cato, Park-road, Tring. 


such precaution is taken, 
season i9 


When the flowering 
passed, if bell-glasses, raised on stones 


. so as to allow the air to circulate freely 
round the plants, are 
rain is 


or pegs, 


them, direct 

prevented from coming into contact with 
the leaves and roots, and however wet the 
weather may be, the soil, which should be a 
sandy loam, never becomes waterlogged, though 
with continued rain a certain amount of moisture 
is sure to find its way up from beneath. Some 
very successful cultivators of tho Cushion Irises 
obviate the latter occurrence by placing slabs of 


Tropmolum tuberosum and T. poly 
phyllum. —The first-named grew into yards 
of long, leafy runners, in a south border, again< fc 
a high wall, never flowered, and did not make a 
single tuber. The second-named refused to 
grow in a raised spot among rocks, and died scon 
after. I then tried fresh bulbs in pots placed 
in a cold-frame, well ventilated. A few leet i f 
foliage without flowers was the result, but the 
same bulbs are now making new shoots.— 
W. H. L. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE-FLOWERED GREENHOUSE 
RHODODENDRONS. 

Among the large number of tender Hybrid Rho- 

;olt “ 


dodendrons now in our gardens (excluding the 
ianmicum group) there are a great many with 
blossoms either pure white or relieved by just a 
central blotch of a yellowish hue, nearly all of 
which have been obtained by the intercrossing 
of the Himalayan Rhododendrons—ciliatum, 


tissimum, both claiming as parents R. Edge- * 
worthi and R. formosum. To get good specimens 
of these it is necessary that they be frequently 
stopped during their earlier stages, in order to 
ensure the foundation of a bushy plant. They 
may be also trained to the wall of a greenhouse 
or employed for covering a pillar, and under 
Huch conditions I havo seen them in a very 
thriving state. The oldest hybrid of this class 
is Princess Alice, obtained by crossing R. 

I Edgeworthi with tho little blush-coloured R. 
ciliatum. This is a very popular plant, and 


A {jrccnhouse Rhododendron (Lady Alice Pits #1111*1)). 


Edgeworthi, and Gibsoni or formosum, as well 
as the Moulmein R. Veitchi. One of these, 
R. Edgeworthi, is remarkable for the dense 
woolly tomeutum with which the undersides of 
the leaves and the young shoots are covered, 
while singularly enough, though this species is 
the parent of several hybrid varieties, none 
of them have this character to any great extent. 
R. Edgeworthi is rather straggling in habit, as 
also are some of the hybrid kinds, while others 
are more compact in growth. A couple of 
strong-growing varieties with very large highly 
fragrant blossoms ara^lfcsterianum aill fragran 
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one that may be grown into a handsome 
specimen. R. Forsterianum is the largest 
flowered of this class that I am acquainted 
with, the parents being R. Edgeworthi and R. 
Veitchi, tw-o very handsome large-flowered 
species. 

There is another group of varieties raised 
between R. Edgeworthi and multiflorum, and 
characterised by a dw-arfer habit of growth than 
most of the preceding, by freedom of flowering, 
and by their delicious fragrance. They are 
Countess of Derby, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Countess of Sefton, Mrs. James Shawe, and Lady 


Skelmersdale. Of these, Countess of Derby is 
of rather too delicate a constitution, the best 
of them in my opinion being Countess of Sefton 
and Lady Skelmersdale. The Moulmein R. 
Veitchi is a most beautiful species, somewhat 
straggling, it is true, when young, but as it 
grows up this drawback disappears. The leaves 
are thick in texture, bright glossy green on the 
upper surface and more or less glaucous beneath, 
but in this latter respect individuals vary consi¬ 
derably. Theresia also much difference in the 
blooms. In the best form they are of a 

f >ure waxy whiteness, with a 
emon stain in the centre, 
while a conspicuous feature is 
the prettily crimped edges of 
tho petals. There is a variety 
of tnis (ltevigatum) in which 
the edges of the petals are quite 
smooth, but though distinct it is 
certainly inferior in beauty to 
the type. A hybrid between 
this and R. ciliatum is ex- 
oniense, one of the most useful 
of all for growing into small 
bushes, being naturally of a 
dwarf, much-branched habit, 
with foliage that bears a greater- 
resemblance to that of R. 
Veitchi than it does to that of 
R. ciliatum. It flowers so 
freely that the plant is quite 
a mass of its beautiful waxy- 
white blossoms. A couple of 
desirable varieties are Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam (see cut) and 
Kuave, this last being remark¬ 
ably sturdy in growth. 

There is yet another section 
of white-flowered greenhouse 
Rhododendrons, represented by 
the different species R. calo- 
phyllum, Jenkinsi, Maddeni, 
virginale, and tubulatum, 
through all of which there 
runs a strong family likeness. 
Generally speaking, the foliage 
is dark green above, more or 
less ferruginous beneath, and 
of a leathery texture, while 
the flowers are pure white, and 
produced rather later than 
those of the others ; in fact, we 
always look upon our plant 
of R. CAlophyllum to finish up 
the Rhododendron season 
under glass. The different 
species of this section vary a 
little from each other in the 
shape of the leaves and blos¬ 
soms, while some are much 
looser in growth than others, 
but the difference is by no 
means well marked. Seedlings 
of this class do not as a rule 
flower freely till they attain 
a fair size, but plants raised 
from cuttings will bloom when 
much smaller. As far as my 
own experience extends, the 
varieties of the R. calophyllum 
group will strike root more 
easily from cuttings than those 
of any other of the Hima- 
layan species. They are also 
more tender than those of the 
arboreum class. All these 
Rhododendrons are of easy cul¬ 
ture, for the larger growing 
kinds can be planted out in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, 
and will require but little atten¬ 
tion afterwards, while if grown 
in pots or tubs the principal 
consideration is to see that they 
are at all seasons carefully attended to in the 
matter of watering. H. 

2237.— Growing the Egyptian Lotus. 

—Nelumbium speciosum is a native of tho hot 
plains of India—the common aquatic weed in 
great lakes and deep ponds. It requires scorch¬ 
ing heat and many feet of water, w-ith successive 
days of burning sunshine—a condition impossible 
in the Unitea Kingdom. Its acorn-like Nuts 
drop out annually when ripe from a beautifully- 
formed receptacle, and so the plant is perpetu - 
ally self-piopag^jlpdj.| a |Ifp = ijrtfture roots, stalks, 
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and those Nuts while green are sold in the native 
markets as a popular food. I sent a quantity of 
the Nuts to the late Baron Mueller, of 
Melbourne, who informed me they had suc¬ 
ceeded. In Hindostan it is considered a sacred 
flower, and a daily supply is sent to the priests 
for offering at the temples, and the broad, 
circular leaves are much used as platters by the 
orthodox Hindoo to contain his frugal meal. 
Not less beautiful, but very distinct, are 
Nymphaja Lotus and N. ccerulea of Egypt (true 
Water-Lilies). The latter is also very abundant 
in parts of South Africa, the flower of brilliant 
blue colour, with a centre like gold. This might 
be grown in a tank under glass, with a high 
temperature and plenty of light. I have 
nowhere seen it in such beauty as on the 
Zwartkops River at Vitenhave, near Algoa Bay, 
whence roots could easily be brought to England 
in three weeks’ time. A broad margin of Calla 
tethiopica adds much to the effect of those blue 
adornments of the slow-running water, which 
was tepid when I bathed in it at Christmas¬ 
time—the S. African midsummer. You could 
no doubt get the plants mentioned at our 
principal nurseries, more particularly those that 
deal in tropical kinds.—W. H. L. 


General Jacqueminot, La France, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Belle Lyonnaise, Catherine Mermet, 
Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Horn ere, Pink Rover.—W. R. 
Thompson. 

* # * You would have done better to leave 
your plants outside for a few weeks. One of your 
varieties, Gloire Lyonnaise, is not at all suitable 
for pots, and you might easily have improved 
upon Pink Rover. Belle Lyonnaise and Gloire de 
Margottin, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Grace 
Darling, Catherine Mermet, Edith Gifford, 
Viscountess Folkestone, and La France may be 
runed hard. The remainder will be best if cut 
ack about two-thirds, when they will produce 
a good growth for next season’s use ; but 
Hom^re and General Jacqueminot should bloom 
fairly well this coming season. You cannot 
expect the same quality blooms as from 
established plants, nor such as we trust you will 
obtain in the early spring of 1898. Do not shut 
your unheated house up closely during mild and 
open weather. The protection of such a 
structure will be more useful and necessary 
later on if the occupauts are not brought on too 
forward. An article upon pot-Roses will 
appear soon. 


ROSES. 

ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

I am constantly being asked questions respect¬ 
ing the culture of these, and as so much—in fact, 
the chief item—consists in the way they are 
treated at first, together with the seasonableness 
of the present time for commencing, must be my 
excuse for the following few notes. Do not attempt 
the early forcing of newly-potted Roses from the 
open ground. They are not able to* do them¬ 
selves justice after so oomplete a change. 
Keep them plunged in a pit or frame the first 
winter, and give them open-air treatment all 
next summer. 

I will suppose you have a few plants in pots, 
and which have had an open-air treatment 
during the latter part of the summer until it 
became necessary to give them some slight 
shelter in case of early frosts. These will, of 
course, be in various stages of fitness ; but I will 
endeavour to point out the best and most simple 
methods to be adopted. A plant that has been 
in the same pot for a couple of years needs a 
complete change. First of all prune it—more 
or les3 hard according to the variety—but always 
leaving as much as possible of the strongest and 
ripest wood made last summer. Now turn itout of 
the pot and remove the old drainage as well as all 
the soil possible, without serious injury to the 
roots or undue disturbance. A great deal of 
practically exhausted soil can be taken away 
with a little care. It often happens that the 
same pot will serve again, but, under any 
circumstances, it is well to thoroughly cleanse 
the inside. Drain carefully, and then repot in 
any of the composts recommended in a recent 
number. Pot firmly, and be careful that the 
crown of the plant is an inch or so below the 
surface. A pit or frame i3 much the best position 
for a short time until new roots break and the 
eyes upon the wood commence growth. When 
removed to the greenhouse • they may have a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 60 degs., not exceed¬ 
ing this until growth is 3 inches or so. It is 
a good plan not to increase the temperature 
before the buds are visible in the new growths, 
after which they will bear a slight rise, and will 
then come on very quickly. 

I am aware that many of my readers do not 
possess a house that they can devote entirely to 
Roses, but whether this be so or not, the above 
temperatures are most suitable, and will also 
suit the majority of subjects in the mixed house. 
Start the plants steadily, and from the very first 
take care that insects do not gain a footing. I 
am very partial to a weak wash of Sunlight- 
soap. A pennyworth will make twenty gallons, 
cleansing the whole plant and checking all 
insect life. As time goes on I will endeavour 
to give a few notes in season. P. U. 


Pruning Roses.— I shall esteem it a 
f wour if you will inform me through Gardening 
when to prune the following Roses, taken from 
the open ground October 30th, and planted in 
9-inch pots and placed-inicold greenho ise (no fire- 
heat) ? Gloire de Afergotti^ Giojr^ L yonnaise, 


Propagating Roses.— I have a good 
collection of H.P. and Tea Roses, and wish to 
increase my stocks by budding on the Seedling 
Brier and Manetti. Kindly say when I should 
plant my stock, and also when should I bud ?— 
J. Wilford. 

* # * We propose beginning a series of propagat¬ 
ing articles in our next volume, in which, week by 
week, will appear an article seasonable for 
immediate operation. Budding, grafting, strik¬ 
ing cuttings and otherwise increasing the Rose 
will be included in due course. You may plant 
stocks at any time before the end of February 
while the ground is free from frost. The earlier 
now the better. Seedling Briers and Manetti 
should be planted a foot apart in the row, and 
the rows 2 feet to 3 feet from each other. If 
you intend budding a dwarf and compact grow¬ 
ing variety, such as La Franoe, 2 feet is wide 
enough, but if such as Duke of Edinburgh or 
Gloire de Dijon, 3 feet is not too wide apart for 
rows of stocks. Plant shallow, and earth the 
soil up to the stocks in much the same way as 
when cultivating Potatoes. Full details of pro¬ 
pagation will appear later. 

Growing Rose-bushes.— I have a piece 
of ground which I intend to grow Rose-bushes 
on. It is poor soil, and very loose. Would you 
kindly inform me through your paper how to 
prepare the ground for them ?—J. F. 

%* We presume by “ loose ” you mean light 
and sandy? In that case, it will be well to 
procure a little stiff loam, and also feed with 
heavier manure than would be advisable for a 
naturally stiff and retentive soil. A stiff loam 
is preferable to clay, because the roots of Roses 
will be able to draw much nourishment from it. 
But if loam is unavailable clay may be used. 
Give a heavy dressing of such, then dig over the 
whole ground deeply. Two spits deep would be 
an advantage. Take out a trench of one spit 
depth, and wheel this to the other end of your 
plot. Then add a layer of stiff loam to the 
lower spit, and dig that over as deeply as your 
spade will permit, thus thoroughly incorporating 
the loose soil with the added compost. Pig- 
manure, thoroughly-decayed cow-manure, or 
night-soil incorporated with the stiff loam will 
be the best fertiliser. Having dug over the 
bottom spit, proceed to turn over the top spit 
of the second trench upon the bottom spit of 
the first. This will leave a second bottom to be 
treated similarly to the first. Continue this 
until the plot is dug over. Now add a heavy 
dressing of loam and manure, and then turn over 
the top spit once more—this time by digging 
deeply in the ordinary way, after which you may 
plant as usual. Never add soot or very light 
stable-manures to any soil that is loose or of an 
exceptionally light nature. This trouble of 
preparation will pay you in the end. 

Own-root Roses {L. Pmlky ).—No doubt 
own-root Roses are best if one could get the 
necessary vigour into them ; but what use is a 
plant that dwindles and dies? We might, of 
course, discard these, and that would have to 
be done with a good many Roses, on some soils 
especially. Even if you were to strike cuttings 
of all the delicate Roses which a stock gives 


vigour to now, and were to succeed in growing 
them into large bushes, it would prove nothing 
beyond the fact that you are favourably situated 
in the matter of soil and climate, and we might 
add skill, but this is too large a question to go 
into fully here. Wo have always advised 
amateurs to strike cuttings, and experiments in 
this have a certain value, but soil and climate 
vary so much that nothing must be taken for 
granted. 

Roses for greenhouse— Kindly tell mer 
which kinds oi Roses are best to plant in a 
greenhouse, and when they should be planted ? 
—Nemo. 

Unfortunately, you do not say for what 
purpose you wish to plant Roses. Is it as climbers 
over the wall or roof of your greenhouse, or in a 
border away from such ? Then, again, you do 
not give the slightest guide as to colour required, 
or whether for coat flowers, general decoration, 
or what not. There is such a vast number of 
varieties now that you can have almost any 
colour or form you wish, and if you repeat your 
query in a more definite form we will gladly 
reply. It would need too much space to name 
and describe all the Roses suitable to plant in a 
greenhouse. • 

Rose seeds. —The field-mouse is a great 
enemy to all these sowings. One season 1 lost 
a good supply of Himalayan Briers just germi¬ 
nating, and have ever since used tiue-meshed 
wire-netting as a protection. The early rows of 
Peas suffered extensively until I was advised to 
trv red-lead powder. After soaking the seeds 
a lew hours in water I drain them and shake them 
about in a tin pan with the mineral until they 
they are well coloured, then I sow them, ana 
end by putting a thin layer of soot and ashes 
over the ridges. I am now rid of the marauders. 
A curious fact about Sweet Brier is that we 
found in North India no other way of propaga¬ 
tion except “ budding ” on some vigorous border 
Rose, when it grew to a leafy bush.—W. H. L. 


THIS KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Endive as a vegetable.— Though rarely 
grown for this purpose, it is excellent in every 
way and an agreeable addition to the list of 
autumn vegetables. In my estimation it is far 
ahead of Spinach, and if well cooked few would 
refuse to partake of it. Of oourse, if grown for 
cooking, size is required, and this season the 
Endives of most kinds are very fine indeed, 
especially the Round-leaved Batavian, one plant 
of this grand Endive being equal to two or three 
of the ordinary kinds. The above-named variety 
is one of the best for cooking, and for that pur¬ 
pose needs no blanching. When well grown, 
with a full, compact heart, it is blanched to a 
certain extent, and this portion when cooked is 
delicious. Many persons object to Endive as a 
salad, but when cooked it loses much of its 
bitter taste.—G. 

Saving Asparagus-seed.— Reading in 
your paper about saving seeds, I have six beds 
about thirty years old, and they are strong yet. 
I saved some seed from them five years ago, 
sowed it in the spring, and let the seedlings 
stand two years in the seed-beds. The next 
spring I planted six beds 12 yards long, 4 feet 
wide, and this year I have had a lot of grand 
cuttings from them. I sowed some more last 
spring. The seedlings grow about a foot high. I 
saved the seed of strong crowns ; some of them 
grew 6 feet high. I cover the beds with manure 
in the winter, remove it in the spring, and fork 
the beds over, keeping them free from weeds. 
This year I have about 3 pints of seed saved. 
When I planted my beds I treuched the ground 
well, manured it, and planted the crowns about 
4 inches below the soil. They have done well. 
This is very light soil. There is not much 
trouble in growing Asparagus here.—W. T. D. 

# # * You appear to have been very successful, 
and we print the note with pleasure. 

Sprouting early Potatoes.— Where it 
is intended to grow a few Potatoes in pots it is 
now high time the tubers were placed in 
comfortable quarters to sprout. First of all 
place a small quantity of leaf-mould in the 
bottom, then stand each tuber on end with the 
most prominent eyes upwards, and set the box 
in an early Peach-house or vinery in a heat 
ranging from 45 degs. to 50 degs. during dark- 
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ness. Moisten gently occasionally with the 
syringe, and as soon as the strongest sprouts can 
be detected remove all but the two moat robust. 
In about three weeks tubers of Sharpe's Victor 
will be far enough advanced for planting in 
10-inch pots. Under this treatment nice-sized 
Potatoes mav be had for the dining-room in the 
early part of March. Some prefer boxes, and in 
such cases holes sulticiently large to allow of the 
escape of superfluous water must be bored in the 
bottoms. Through inattention in this matter 
the liner portions of the compost often wash 
down through the drainago, stopping the aper¬ 
tures and producing sourness in the soil. 
Where a variety of sorts is wished for, Mona's 
Pride and Ringleader may bo added to the above, 
as if the haulm should grow too tall, pinching 
may be practised. In purchasing seed tubers of 
Sharpe’s Victor care must bo exercised, as it is 
said that a spurious variety is being sold 
under that name. Many sorts of early and 
second early Potatoes will be liable to grow 
unduly, especially where stored in cellars or 
root-sheds. They must be looked over now and 
then and all early sprouts removed. 

Creepers for out house —What would 
be the best Creepers (with or without flowers) 


very sweet-scented. Aristolochia Sipho and the 
Bignoni&s are very useful. Amongst Roses the 
following are good free-growere and free- 
bloomers: the Bourbons, the Banksian, and 
the Ayrshire Roses. Of berry-bearing plants 
Cotoneaster microphylla is an object of much 
beauty when carrying its rich harvest of small 
red berries. The Evergreen Thorn (Crataegus 
Pyracantha) is another grand shrub. Its mag- 
nitioent clusters of orange-red berries are borne 
very freely, oven on young plants. It is a very 
desirable wall-shrub. 


may be mixed with this and bedded firmly 
about the roots in potting. 

The early spring is the safest time to repot, 
and if the roots in the old compost seem fairly 
healthy it is unwise to disturb them much, re¬ 
laying them in the new pots and tilling up 
around with the compost. But if, as is too 
often the case, they have been growing in 
a heavy, close mass of decayed peat, most of 
them will be found to have perished, or to be far 
gone. The only thing to do done here is to 
wash every part of the old soil aw ay with tepid 
water, cut off all the dead roots and place the 
plants in as small pots as they can be con¬ 
veniently got into, watering very carefully and 
allowing them a little extra heat until new 
roots are produced. The same may be said 
of newly-imported plants, but healthy, well- 
established specimens thrive in the usual 
Cattleya-house temperature. C. crispa is re¬ 
corded as having flowered in this country 
nearly seventy years ago, and was rent to 
Chiswick from Rio by Sir Henry Chamberlain. 
Among the varieties that have been described 
and figured in various publications are 

C. crispa Buciiananiana, a fine form named 
in compliment to Mr. J. Buchanan, of Edin¬ 
burgh. This is larger in all its parts than the 
type, and has a broader, flatter lip. 

C. CRISPA delicatishima bears smaller flowers 
than the type, and has the segments pure white. 

I 1’he centre lobe of the lip has a suffusion of rose, 
and the veinings as in typical form, but these 
I are very faint. 

C. crispa scperba is, as the varietal name 
implies, a large-flowered and richly-coloured 
form of the type, the blossoms each measuring 
nearly 8 inches across. Thi9 varies in colour a 
good deal, but I am not aware of any sub- 
\arieties having been specially named. The 
. most attractive forms are those suffused with a 
soft rosy-purple. 

There are a few other varieties, but the above 
are the most distinct. They are all natives of 
Southern Brazil, and the flowers last about a 
•fortnight or a little over in good condition if 
not wetted or kept in too much heat. 


CATTLEYA CRISPA. 

The number of really good Orchids flowering 
during August and September, a time when 
they are useful for exhibiting, is not large, and 
it is a pity this fine old species is not more 
generally grown. There is no difficulty in its 
culture, and although the blossoms lack the 
width of petal desirable in Cattleyas, its free- 
flowering habit and the number of flowers 
produced on the Bpike amply make up for this 
trifling deficiency. The flowers on various 


Orchids in greenhouse. — " Constant 
Reader” should learn to write the names of 
his Orchids correctly. Instead of Oncidium 
incuivum read O. incurvum, for Cattlega 
Ciltuie read Cattleya citrina, for Oncidium 
saicode read Oncidium sarcodes, for Odonto- 
colessum read Odontoglossum, for Lycente 
Skumum read Ly caste Skinneri, and for 
Kpidendru votillei Maya read Epidendrum 
vitellinum majus. Your plants of Oncidium 
iacurvum and Odontoglossum maculatum being 
now about to flower should not be disturbed by 
repotting until after the spikes are cut. Even 
then it is not advisable to repot them unless 
absolutely necessary. If the plants require 
more root space, or the old soil has become sour, 
or the drainago is in some way defective, 
then they would bo greatly benefited by repot¬ 
ting. The best time to repot Cattleya citrina is 
when the plants commence to emit new roots. 
To grow this lovely species successfully it should 
be placed in shallow pans, that they may be 
suspended close up to the roof-glass, and where 
they can receive the maximum of light. The 
natural habit of this plant is to send out its 
growths in a downward direction, and owing to 
this inverted habit some cultivators fasten the 
plants to blocks of wood, and suspend them 
with their leaves downwards. Oncidium sar¬ 
codes should bo repotted after the resting 
season, and so soon as the plants begin to grow. 
It succeeds best in shallow pans suspended in 
the shadiest part of the house. Odontoglossuins 
aro best potted during the month of September, 


Cattleya crispa. 


or Rose3 to train over some out houses at the 
south-east end of garden ? Three houses, roofs 
about a yard difference in height.—W. P. 

The under mentioned may be used for 
For freedom <*f bloom iod i ioh 
ness of colouring the ('lomatis is difficult to beat. 

The summer flowering Jasmine (J. officinale) is a 
free-grower and thrives well in all kinds of soils 
and situations. Wistaria sinensis is just the 
thing to plant where a fast-growing tree is 
required. The beautiful Ainpelopsis Veitchi and 
A. hoderacea can hardly bo planted too freely. 

Perhaps no evergreen climber is so popular as 
the Ivy, ami rightly too, for it is hardly possible 
to plant it in a position in which it will not grow. 

The following are excellent green-leaved varie¬ 
ties : If. amurensis, leaves large, thick, deep 
green, free growing, very enduring, and orna¬ 
mental ; H. Emerald Green is a grand Ivy, and 
when it becomes better known will be planted 
much more extensively ; H. canariensis macu- 
lata is a free-growing variety, with distinct 
green leaves, heavily splashed with silvery grey ; 

Exochordia grandiflora, though not strictly a 
creeper, answers the purpose admirably. It is The peat should be 
a free-growing shrub, and the pure white flo' ’ ’ ’ 

aro borne very freely, 
nolia (M. grandiflora) is a 
ornamental subject, its flpw 
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the point recurved, the front portion of which 
is a very bright purple with many radiating linos 
of a deeper hue. The side lobes aro white 
externally, the inside where they enfold the 
column being lined with yellow and purple. As 
mentioned abovo, C. crispa is easily ^rown and 
flowered, but, like all in the genus, it requires 
care to obtain the best results. To get good 

S rowth the roots must be well looked after and 
ept in a healthy condition. The pots should 
bo clean and filled to within a third of their 
depth with crocks, covering these with a layer 
of Moss to prevent the water swilling the finer 
portions of tho compost down among them. 
The peat should be in rather rough lumps, and 
. twers only the best quality with plenty of fibre must 

The Evergreen Mag- be used in about equal proportions with clean 
very beautiful and ; fresh Sphagnum Moss. Charcoal and rough 
§rs being large and ' pieces of crocks about the size of a Hazel Nut 


Planting Honeysuckle (Hyrneh). — You can 
plant now if the weather is suitable and the ground 
not frost-bound. Any time during the winter will do for 
this work. 
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GARDEN PESTS, 


wings of the males vary in colour, from pale 
greyish-brown to yellowish and reddish-brown. 
Those of the females are dark chocolate or red¬ 
dish-brown, with the markings very much 
blended with the general colour. In both sexas 
there are two double, wavy, blackish lines across 


Cineraria-leaves diseased (Mina).— 
Your Cinerarias, as is unfortunately too often 
the case, are attacked by green-fly or aphides. 
They may bo killed by Tobacco-smoke or vapor¬ 
ising, Tobacco-water, or by thoroughly cleaning 
the plants with soft-soap and Tooacco-water. 
Cinerarias are plants which do not like a very 
strong dose of Tobacco-smoke, so the fumigation 
should be done with care. Your Palm was 
probably infested by one of the scale insects. 


THE COMMON DART OR TURNIP- 
MOTH (AGROTIS SEGETUM). 

This moth is unfortunately exceedingly common, 
and may be found in almost every part of the 
United Kingdom, and is one of those insects 
is very great, 
ery part of the 
'ery common at the Cape of 


whose geographical distribution 
It may be found in nearly ev 

Continent, and is vc“ - - 

Good Hope. The caterpillars of this insect, as 
well as those of several nearly allied species, 
are usually known by gardeners and farmers as 
“ the grub,” and are in some years very trouble¬ 
some, both in the flower and kitchen gardens, 
as well as to field crops. Its favourites in the 
flower garden are Auriculas, China Asters, 
Dahlias, and Balsams ; in the kitchen garden 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers of all sorts, Lettuces, 
Spinach, Beetroot, Radishes, Turnips, and 
Potatoes. In mild seasons they appear to feed 
all through the winter on the lower parts of the 
roots, but they usually begin their work of 
destruction by feeding on the crown, or a little 
below it. Naturally, young plants are more 
injured than others, and are often bitten clean 
through by these caterpillars. As is the case 
with most insects, they are much more abundant 
in some years than in others. In 1887 they were 
particularly common, and more than fifty were 
found in the root of a Swede Turnip. These 
caterpillars are very difficult to get rid of, for 
thev only feed at night, lying hidden under some 
shelter, such as stones, clods, or rubbish during 
the day. The only practical way is to turn up 
the earth round plants which 
are attacked and pick out the 
caterpillars. This is not 
always effectual, as they are 
very active, and have a habit 
of feeding on one plant, ami 
then, even though there is 
plenty of food left, leaving it 
and going off to another. 

Warm soap and water, applied 
to the roots until the neigh 
bouring holes and cracks in 
the ground are filled, will 
bring the caterpillars out of 
their hiding-places. Watering 
plants with brine (1 oz. of salt 
to a gallon of water) has been 
found efficacious in keeping 
the caterpillars away, and soot 
laid thickly on the ground and 
then dug in has been found 
useful for the same purpose. 

Their natural enemies arc 
numerous. Moles, several 
kinds of beetles, and various 
birds help to keep this pest in 
check. The rooks, perhaps, 
are our greatest allies in this 
matter, and are often busily 
employed destroying these 
caterpillars when they may bo 
supposed to be injuring the 
crop. The moths may be found 
during the summer from June 
and as late a9 October. The 
former lay their eggs in July 
or August in the earth nea*r 
some plant which will serve as 
food for the caterpillars, 
which are hatched in the 
course of ten or fifteen da} 
hidden under stones, clods 


GARDEN WORK 


Conservatory. 

Among the easily-grown, winter-flowering greenhouse 
plants the Chorozemas are not the least conspicuous. Well- 
grown plants are very showy and will last in flower for 
months, and when flowering is over the long shoots can be 
shortened back, and when the growth is completed thev 
should be placed in the open to mature. Rough old 
plants may be converted into good specimens by pruning 
hard back and placing them in neat to break. The shoot-s 
are too slender to stand alone, and therefore some form of 
training is necessary, but the fewer stakes used the better, 
and this applies to all plants of slender growth. This is 
the season when hard-wooded plants should be cleaned 


Common dart-moth. 


line. The lower wingi of the male are pearly 
white, those of the female are dirty white, with 
the margins darker; the forebody is the same 
colour as the wings ; the body is greyish-white. 
The caterpillars when full grown are from 
1 4 inches to 2 inches in length. They have eight 
piirs of legs, one on each of the first three, the 
sixth, and three following joints, and the la?t. 
Tne head and first joint of the body are 
brownish in colour, horny, very smooth and 
shining, the latter being marked with three 


down and retrained. The majority of owners of eonserva 
tories like some approach to symmetry in their plants, and 
though very close training may not meet with general 
approval, yet plants in a conservatory should not be left 
in a state of nature. In point of fact, they are not left in 
this condition. Many plants are spoiled by unskilful train¬ 
ing, and when a plant has been distorted by a multitude 
of stakes, and the bottom branches ruined by light 


soon be in ; some are in flower now—Drummondi and one 
or two others. They give such an agreeable change after 
the monster Chrysanthemums, and make nice specimens 
for planting in the borders of Urge houses. I have seen 
several species, such as grandis, pubescens, and other?, 
used for covering arches and walls, and Riceana is beauti¬ 
ful when trained up the rafters and permitted to hang 
about. All plants coming into bloom may have weak 
stimulating liquids. Every gardener now uses these, and 
a tablespoonful of a dry and almost inodorous powder will 
give size and colour to the blossoms. Fifty degs. at night 
will be high enough, and this may be reduced in very cold 


Caterpillars of the common dart-moth (Agrotis segetum). 


of a smoky-yellow colour, the bark being some¬ 
what pink or purplish. There arc three paler 
stripes, each bordered on either side by a dark 
line, one down the middle of the back anti one 
on either side of the caterpillar. On each joint 
are ten slightly-raised dark spots, each bearing 
a hair : four are placed iu pairs on the back, and 
the others on tho sides. The chrysalides are 
bright brown, and about an inch in length. 

G. S. 8. 


Diseased Spruce (Brockweir). — The 
Spruce Fir-shoot which you sent is attacked by 
the Spruce-aphis (Chermis abietis). I should 
only recommend cutting down the trees when 
they are very badly attacked, as it is pretty 
certain, when that is the case, that they will 
not recover, and are only a source of infection 
to other Spruces which may be near. The 
insects do not attack any otner plants, so you 
need not be afraid of them spreading on to the 
plants in the garden.—G. S. S. 
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M ty, and the first will fetch a good price. Rather nar¬ 
row steep-pitched span-roofed houses are beet, and one 
row of plants should be trained on each aide of the house. 
Tills will leave nearly the whole of the house free to 
force flowers for cutting, such as Daffodils, etc , that will 
pay for the fuel. 

Window Gardening. 

Those who wish for flowers can always have them. 
Bulbs are coming on, Roman Hyacinths have been in for 
some time, and Freesiaa and other things are coming into 
flower. Double and single Primulas are cheap and lasting. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There is always work for the gardener whose heart is in 
his business. This is what may be termed the dull season 
of the year. Vegetable life is, in a sense, ssleep, and no 
great harm will be done if things remain quiescent for 
weeks. Of course, though we can see no progress above 
ground, beneath the surface growth in many plants, bulbs, 
etc , is very active. And insects, too, are very busy, 
especially those whose work is of a destructive character. 
DelicUe plants are often destroyed in winter by the slugs 
working down to the vital part round the collar. Wood- 
ashes or even ooal-ashes placed round a delicate plant 
would save them from extremes of temperature or damp, aa 
they have a great protective value, besides keeping off the 
slugs. Creepers on walls, auch as Honeysuckles, Wistarias, 
and the hardy Rosea, may be pruned and trained now to 
free our hands when the busy season cornea round, and 
when such work Is delayed it is owing to the pressure of 
other work very often ill done. Climbers on arches may 
lie pruned and secured against the wind. Standard Roees 
should be seen to, and new stakes used If necessary. Some 
have an objection to the use of iron stakes for Roses, but 
they are permanent, and the Roses are safe ; and, besides, 
if properly tied the stem of the Rose need not come into 
contact with the iron. Up to the present the season has 
been remarkably free from frost, though one night we had 
15 degs. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries in pots which have been properly prepared 
may be introduced to heat of a moderate character. It 
will be an advantage if the plants can be dipped in a 
solution of Gishurst-compound before taking them indoors 
to destroy any eggs of insects or germs of mildew which 
may be about the plants. Every Strawberry foroer has his 
favourite variety. Size nowadays is more thought of than 
flavour. Not a few gardeners still force Keen’s Seedling, 
and where it succeeds it takes a good deal of beating. We 
forced this and British Queen a good many years ago, and 
the last-named is still a great favourite with us aa a 
successional foroer. Viscountess H. ds Thury is a very 
free setter, and altogether a hardy variety, but the fruit 
must be thinned severely to obtain size. Sir J. Paxton, 
President, and Sir C. Napier are reliable. The last is one 
of the best for late work. In close, stuffy houses it may 
be attacked with mildew, but the dipping and careful 
ventilation will keep the fruit clean. A temperature of 
55 degs. at night will be quite high enough till the blos¬ 
soms are set. A bed of leaves In a low house or pit is a 
gool starting-place. Give up as much time as posrible to 
the pruning and training, winter dressing, etc , of wall and 
other fruit-trees. Peaches should always have a good 
wash with an insecticide before they are trained—we use 
Gishurst-compound—and Plums and Cherries should, if 
possible, be dressed ; it will save labour in summer. 

Vegetable Garden. 

We are getting close to Christmas without any frost of a 
severe character. On the night of the last of November we 
had here 10 degs. of froet, but a change came almost 
immediately, and no harm appears to have been done. Of 
course, Cauliflowers, if any were exposed, would have been 
spoiled, but when cold weather sets in there is generally 
warning enough to make such things safe. Collect a lot 
of material for hot-bed making. There will be a demand 
for forced produce quite as soon as they can be obtained, 
even when time has been taken by the forelock, and things 
move rapidly. It is a good thing for the forcing gardener 
when he can obtain plenty of leaves of Oak or Beech to 
mix with the stable-manure. The warmth arising from 
this admixture is more genial than from manure alone. 
Beds may be made up now for Horn Carrots, Radishes, and 
to raise early Lettuces. The Paris Market Cabbage turns in 
very quickly, and If sown thinly on a genial hot-bed the 
plants will not require much thinning. Those who have no 
Mushroom-house or building suitable may make up a hot¬ 
bed of leaves sod manure, reserving the short manure for 
topping the bed for the spawn to work in. Any rough 
frame will do to place on the bed, and light wood shutters 
to cover it, with some litter on the top should frost set in. 
Such beds are usually very successful. Trench and 
roughly dig as much as possible now to open up the land. 

A sprinkling of gas-lime will do no barm anywhere if 1 lb. 
per yard is not exceeded. E. Hobday. 


THB OOMING WJUUT8 WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
19th to December 2(Uk. 

A good deal of time has been taken up with decorations 
for Christmas, as, in addition to work of this kind in the 
entrance-hall and corridors in the house, the gardeners 
have to lend a hand in the decoration of the church. Palms 
and other decorative plants being required in considerable 
numbers. We use the hardiest things we can get for this 
work. Good bushes of variegated and green Hollies when 
fairly berried are very useful for brightening up the dark 
corners, and after they have been used they can be planted 
out again. Golden Euonymuses and some of the hardy 
Japanese Grasses, Eulalias, Carex, etc., are very effective, 
and do not suffer so much as taking plants from warm 
. Of course, there are a few bright things, such as 
Pomeettiaa. We are now cutting Asparagus and Seakale, 
and shall try to keep up a suooession by introducing a 
fresh lot of roots every fortnight or so. The Seakale is 
forced in the Mushroom-house; Rhubarb, also, is brought 
on there, but having plenty of fermenting materials and 
frames, Asparagus is forced on the old-fashioned hot-bed 
system, and a very useful and economical system it is in 
country places, where plenty of leaves can be had for the 
gathering. The hot-beds, when well made, are always 


good for two crops, and many of them will do three very 
well For instance, after the Asparagus comes out now, 
Radishes, Early Horn Carrots, and Lettuces will be sown ; 
iu fact, we have a bed of late sown Paris Market Cabbage 
Lettuoes waiting under glass to be pricked where there is 
a little heat. Tne Lettuces and Radishes will come off in 
lime to prick out Stocks, Asters, and other bedding plan to 
in the same frame. A little later early Potatoes will 
fellow Asparagus, and always something useful can be 
placed in a frame where there is the least bit of warmth. 
We have forced Veitch’s forcing Cauliflower in this way, 
and very useful they always are. We have mulched all the 
herbaceous and bulb borders with short Moss-litter- 
manure. 1 like this better than straw-manure for this 
work ; it is neat and compact, and not so untidy-looking 
as decaying straw; and when the bulbs come it may, if 
desired, be lightly forked In. There is an objection, which 
I find is pretty general, against planting bulbs in mixture. 
Give us good blocks of colour. In the early season we 
want colours such as Scarlet Tulips and Yellow Daffodils, 
with White Hyacinths in masses for later blooming. 
Double Tulips in colour, white and scarlet, are very effec¬ 
tive. We have to yield to the prevailing fashion, whatever 
that may be. At the same time, I think a bed of mixed 
Tulips comes in well for contrast, and a scattered mass of 
mixed Crocuses has a charming effect itt front of a clump 
of trees and shrubs on the lawn. 


BULBS FOB OORBB8PONDBNT0. 


Ojlramm free afokaroe if corr es pondents foUom the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All eommun i oa t ione 


for insertion should be dearly and ooneisety written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Bonos at 
Gaararare, 87, Southamptonwtreet, CoeerU-pardon, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on butineee should be sent to the Puiuum. 
The name and address of the tender art required in 
addition to amt designation he mag desire to be used in 
**« P*jPfr. When more than one query is amt, each 
thould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that , me Oiuuna has to be sent to press some 
Hme in adeanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
——lunioation. 

_ (which, with the emeeptionof such asoasmet 

well be classified, wiU be found in their difsrent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plmssd 
aomnet the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ebters us by advising. as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist' 
anee. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several anewers to the tame question may often be 
^Ihooeyfho reply would do wea to mention 
the localities in which their eeeperienoe is joined. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gjluudii 
thould mention the number in which they appeared. 

To the following queries brief replies an given, 
but readers an invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

23'/)— Arum oornutum (J. M ).—This may either 
be grown in a pot or a cool greenhouse, or be planted in a 
well-drained border. Try it on the rock garden. 

23-H— Jadoo-flbre (Birkenhead).— We have seen it 
highly spoken of, but have no experience or its value. 
Perhaps some reader will kindly help our correspondent 
2312— Pot tins Aspidistras (J. C. A).—Repot 
Aspidistras in spring in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould 
or peat with some sand. Pot the variegated variety in 
sandy peat. 

2353 —Making Box-edging (■ s . R bineon).—The 
Box-edge may be moved now if the work b done carefully. 
See that the plants do not suffer from want of moisture 
next spring. 

2354- standard Glolre de Dijon Rose 

(X. 1. Z .).—Glolre de Dijon does sometimes grow too 
strong in rich soil. Try root-pruning or lifting if the tree 
is not too old. 

2355— cineraria leaves curling (H. O. Thomson) 
—Your second letter explains the cause of the leaves of 
Cinerarias curling. The atmosphere b too dry. Damp 
the ashes occasionally. 

23 >3— Violets ( Violets 1—There must be some differ-1 
enoe in the conditions under which the plants are grown. 
Perhaps the roots of the plants which fail hare been placed 
in the manure. There must be some cause. 


2332- Tom Putt Apples Injured by insects 

( ignoramus ).—We would advise you to well wash the tree 
with an insecticide, and when dry cover the stem with 
lime. Wash well, brushing the lime into the crevices of 
the bark, and, if poeeible, rske away the surface-soil. Burn 
It and cover the surface with fresh soil. 

2333- Heating greenhouse (J. Jameson). -If the 
boiler is set below the ground level, and is able to do 
more work, a pipe may be attached to it or to the flow 
Mid return, and passed under the wall; but if the boiler 
b set in the wall above the ground we are afraid it will not 
answer. Better consult a practical man in your town. 

2334- Japanese Winter Cherry (Royeton).— 

The Japanese Winter Cherry (Physalfo Franchetti) will 
doubtless be hardy in sheltered borders in Sootlsnd, 
especially if mulched In winter when frost sets in. May be 
propagated by seeds or division of the roots. Seeds 
may be obtained from the large seed-houses in the 
spring. 

233.5 -Taking cuttings (Eastbourne).-I d taking 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums, take the young, strong 
shoots from base of the plant. The flowering shoots win 
not make such good plants. Kill the flies by dipping the 
cuttings in a solution of soft-soap and Tobacco-liqu 
2ozs. of Sunlight-soap dinolved in a 
make a good dip. 

2363— Raising Maldsn-h&lr Ferns (Nemo).— 
To obtain a stock of Maiden-hair Fern we recommend you 
to divide the plants by cutting them into pieces, about 
three or four, or according to the size of the plant, and the 
size it is required to grow to. But this should be done in 
the spring, about February or March, standing them in a 
little heat to help them to make a start. 

2337— Pruning pot-Roses (Mac). — Prune the 
N iphetos Roses now, but as they have been established in 

K ts for some time do not prune the strong shoots very 
rd back, but cut to a dormant hud. A bud that b 
dormant now Is usually a rested ripened bud, and when it 
starts you may depend upon getting a flower. Very weak 
shoots should be spurred! In rather close or cut away alto¬ 
gether. 


liquor; or 
gallon of water will 


23 >< -Begonias not flowering (No Name).—Keep 
the Begonias drier in winter. Repot the Agapanthus in 
February. Keep cool and rather drier for a time. The 
Amaryllis also should be resting now. 

2358 — Lime floor for Mushroom-bed (M. 
Pearson ).—The floor will not impede growth, and if 
manures are properly prepared In open shed before bed is 
made the smell would be very little indeed ; but we do not 
advise Mushroom growing under rooms inhabited. 

2359-Making double tennis lawn (French). - 
The size of a tennis-court is 78 feet by 33 feet, but for com¬ 
fortable play tbs lawn should not be less than 100 feet by 
40 feet; <50 feet will be better, as it admits of the court 
being moved a little from time to time when the Grass 
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2300 -Fuchsias In Winter (Nemo ).—It is notadvb- 
able to stand Fuchsias in the dark during their resting 
season. Underneath the stage or a spore corner of a 
greenhouse is most suitable for them, or they may be 
placed In a cool frame, with protection from frost. But we 
do not advise you to keep them dry. 

2861—Cineraria leaves unsatisfactory (Mina). 
—The Cineraria leaves are well developed, and so far as we 
can see now there are no insects outside the leaves. But 
there are marks in the leaves of the presence of the larva 
of a species of Tephritb, a relative of the fly that bores In 
the leaves of the Paris Daisy and other plants. There b 
no remedy at present known, beyond using something to 
make the leaves distasteful to the fly when it makes its 
appearance. 


2338— LUium aur&tum for show (Stirling).— it 
you require LUium auratum to flower about the last week 
in August, we recommend you not to pot it so early as 
before. Pot it the beginning of March and keep aa cool as 
possible. Then if it should not be forward enough by the 
time stated place in a little heat to force it along. L. aura¬ 
tum can be had in flower as late os November if properly 
managed, by not potting so early and keeping cool. 

2339 - Ivy in small holes in rook (II. d'Este).— 
We do not think you will have enough space for Ivy, but eo 
much depends upon whether moisture is given in sufficient 
quantities to get it to grow at the start. Could you not 
make the holes a little larger ? The depth would suffice. 
Once Ivy gets a good hold you would have no trouble. On 
the other hand, it does not Uke a « et, stagnant place. Any 
good nurseryman will supply the Hedychium named from 
5s. to 7s. 6d. each. 

2370— Moss on lawn (A.).— Use sulphate of iron In 
the proportion of 1 lb. to two gallons of water. The solu¬ 
tion should be made in a wooden tub or barrel. It should 
be made with soft water, and also just before using it, as 
it loses strength If kept. It can be applied at any season. 
When the Moss begins to turn black thb shows that the 
sulphate b taking effect. If the Moss only turns red a 
second application will be necessary. Seeing that Moss 
indicates poorness of soil, it will be advisable to give the 
lawn a good top-dressing after the Moss has been 
destroyed. 

2371— Treatment of lawn (S. M. B >- Drought 
may be the cause of failure, but we have known small biids 
devour every seed sown. We would rake sway surface- 
freely, get plenty of soil, mix with wood-ashes or bone- 
meal, and cover seeds, and roll bard after sowing. Do the 
work in February and watch birds. Protect in some way 
till the seeds have germinated. Soot is good as a dressing, 
and manure now would do good ; or in the spring apply 
bone-meal, soot, and wood-ashes, or fine soil, as a surface - 
dressing. It is less unsightly than giving animal-manure 
at this season. 

2372— Azalea* not flowering (J. J. C).—Some 
varieties of Azaleas do not flower so freely as others, but 
we recommend you to give your plant a fresh pot, which 
should be done at once. If it b a healthy plant, pot it 
into a Bize larger, in a compost of sandy peat and loam. 
Towards the end of May or beginning of June it b advis¬ 
able to stand Azaleas outside to ripen the new wood, which 
assists in the development of the buds. When frost makes 
an appearance they should be taken back into the green¬ 
house or to their flowering quarters, and very rarely will a 
plant fail to bloom. 

2373— Yellow 4 


Geranium " leaves (W. D. s.).— 
Unfortunate!v, you do not state what oondition your 
"Geraniums 1 ’are in, whether winter-flowering or other¬ 
wise. But if they sre winter-flowering, which we presume 
is the cause of the foliage turning yellow, it b owing to 
the plants being allowed to become dry. There is no 
remedy for this until they have finished flowering, when 
the plants may be cut back, standing them in a warm 
frame, so as to encourage them to start into new growth. 
We cannot see that there is any disease in the leaves, as 
they seem to be quite free, si it to quite evident the cause 
of them turning yellow is through drought. 

2374— Diseased Apple twig (C. A. &).—The twig 
of Apple sent has been Infested with American-blight, 
which has completely destroyed the bark, and to prevent 
its ravages, which will soon destroy the trees, dress well 
at this date with a mixture of soluble petroleum, say 
1 pint to a gallon of clay and tepid water. Well brush 
into the crevices of the bark, completely covering the same. 
The peat breeds very rapidly in hot weather, but froet does 
not kill it. We have also used raw petroleum, 1 pint to a 
pound of soft-soap, the oil well worked into soap (thb b 
for bad cues). We could not find any insect in envelope. 

2375— Iron greenhouses (Charles Kimber ).—Iron 
houses are an old idea, and we do not like them. Iron b 
too much Influenced by temperature, and iron houses are 
always oold, and though they may last a little longer they 
cost more in the first instance, and must be well and regu¬ 
larly painted, and it certainly costs more in fuel to keep up 
the requisite temperature. Probably iron houses can he 
bought cheaper in Belgium. Thoee who go in for very 
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cheap glass go to Belgium for it We have used thousands 
of feet of Belgian glass, but good English thirds, though it 
costs a little more, is certainly better, and probably those 
who buy Belgian iron houses will, with a larger experience, 
be dissatisfied with results. The rage now is all for 
cheapness, quality is quite a second consideration. We 
cannot recommend dealers in iron houses. 

2 "7fi— Sklmmla japonlca (R. J.). —This exceed¬ 
ingly pretty berried shrub makes a very useful subject 
for pleasure ground borders, but should not be planted 
in poor soil, as it is rather a slow grower. Associated 
with such things as Kalmias and Andromeda floribunda 
it has a cheerful appearance at this season of the year. 
We have never known blackbirds and thrushes take the 
berries, this fact indicating that there is some property 
in them injurious even to the feathered tribe. The berries 
of this shrub and those of the Deadly Nightshade are the 
only ones that birds refuse to eat. The Skimmia grows all 
the better if a fourth part peat is mixed with the 
compost. 

2.177— Wallflowers and White Stock in un¬ 
heated greenhouse (W. G. S.).— Wedonot think 
you would achieve much success with either of these 
plants in a cold greenhouse during the winter and earlv 
spring. The treatment which these two plants would 
require would most likely disagree with that given to 
other occupants of the same place. As the influence of 
the sun becomes greater in the spring there is a great 
likelihood of these plants becoming drawn and weakly. In 
any case, to obtain results during the present winter or 
succeeding spring your plants should be thoroughly estab¬ 
lished by this time. It is too late now to think about 
raising plants from seed to flower thus early. 

2178—Pyramidal fruit-trees ( Ignoramus).—You 
do not say what kind of fruit you require, either Pears, 
Apples, or others. We presume the two first-name. 1 ? For 
Apples we would advise Irish Peach, King of the Pippins, 
Cox's Pomona, Bismarck, Baumann’s Red Winter Reinette, 
and Stunner Pippin. If cooking kinds are required : 
Minks’ and Lord Sufiield, Cellini, New Hawthornden, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Alfriston. The following are six 

g ood Pears : Williams' Bon Chretien, Souvenir du Congr5>, 
onference, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmoston Duchesse, 
Beurr 6 Diel. or Nouvelle Fulvie. You would do well to 
get some heavier soil and mix when planting. We expect 
your trees suffer from drought. Young trees will not 
need much pruning, but you give us no Idea as to 
growth. 

2179 -Roses In an unheated /greenhouse 

(W. E. S.).— The lean-to greenhouse with a southern 
aspect, i 9 certainly the best position you could have chosen 
tor an unheated structure, and in this favourable condition 
we are satisfied Roses would succeed. Of course, the 
blossoms would be much later than if the greenhouse was 
heated. Yet there should be a great gain in time over 
thoee grown without protection. You could not very well 
do better than plant nice health 7 plants of Marshal Niel 
and Niphetos ; the former a beautiful yellow and the 
latter a chaste white sort. A good material to use as a 
slight protection would be very coarse and extra strong 
tiffany, which should assist very much to protect your 
plants. This may be purchased of any horticultural 
seedsman or nurseryman. 

2180-Oreeper for tree (W. />.).—Any of the 
following are suitable : Wistaria sinensis is one of the best. 
It is not at all fastidious as regards soil or situation, and is 
quite at home where its freedom of growth is not restricted. 
Ita beautiful pale blue flowers are borne in long, pendulous 
racemes. The Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristoloohia Sipho) is 
another fast-growing shrub, ana soon reaches to a height 
of 40 feet Its large heart-shaped leaves are very hand¬ 
some, and its curious, pitcher-like flowers are borne freely. 
Clematis flammula has white, sweet-scented flowers. 
C. Vitalba (Traveller’s Joy) and O. montana are equally 
useful. Periploca grroca is another fast-growing shrub, 
with bright-green, lanceolate leaves and small, incon¬ 
spicuous flowers. Ampelopsis hederacea will grow 
everywhere, and is admirably adapted for the above 
purpose. 

2381—Self-climbing- creepers or Ivies for 
south-west shady wall (W. P. j.—One of the finest 
self-climbing plants Is Ampelopsls Veitchi. It is a very 
good grower, and its neat, overlapping foliage turns to 
many shades of purple-brown and crimson in the autumn. 
A. Englemani is also very good ; so also is its congener, 
A. muralb The last-named is a vigorous grower, with 
very line foliage. Amongst Ivies the purple-leaved variety, 
Hedera afro-purpurea, is very beautiful, and not planted 
half so much as it ought to be. Of the green-leaved sorts, 
A. Emerald Green is one of the best. It is of close and 
even growth, and will soon fill a large amount of space. 
H. poetica (The Poet’s Ivy) is a very good companion to it. 
Amongst golden-leaved varieties H. spectabilis aurea, pal- 
nrnta aurea, and Bulphurea are excellent. Of the silver- 
leaved forms II. marginata robusta, Luteola, and canes- 
cens are very beautiful. 

2382—Chrysanthemum? for an unhe&ted 
greenhouse border (W. E. s.).— We think the 
following selection for flowering in the greenhouse 
border, after being removed to that position at the end of 
September, likely to suit best: Ladv Selborne, Yellow 
Lady Selborne, James Salter, El\ine, Margot, Source d’Or, 
Roi des Preooees, Fair Maid of Guernsey. L’Adorable, 
Val d’Andorre, Vi viand Morel, Chas. Davis, and Golden 
Gem. Mme. C. lit grange would succeed better in the 
open border, and be seen at its best during September 
and early October. December or January is a good time 
to take cuttings, growing on the plants in a sturdy way 
until May. They may then be placed in the opc-n, to 
remain there until replanted indoors in September. By 
all means pinch out the tops at intervals, as this induces a 
nice bushy growth. Do not pinch the plants after the 
third week in June, and you will then obtain really good 
results. 

2383—Randla m&crantha (Tropical). — This is 
nearly related to the Gardenias, and especially to G. 
Stanley ana, which is, indeed, now looked upon as a Rondia 
too. It is a bush 5 feet to 6 feet high, with leaves 4 inches 
to 6 inches long by about one-third as much in width, and 
of the dark glossy green familiar to us in the foliage of the 
common Gardenia. The flowers are peculiar in shape, 
resembling a long and slender trumpet. Each one hse a 
corolla about 10 inches hi length, the tufis of which for the 
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lower two thirds of its length is no thicker than an 
ordinary penholder. The spreading and slightly recurved 
lolies aru ovate, and the colour is a pure creamy-white. 
The flowers are borne singly on very short stalks termi¬ 
nating the branches. Randia is an extensive genus, 
containing upwards of 100 species, many of which are 
natives of Africa ; others, however, are found in Asia and 
tropical America. R. mac rani ha is a native of Sierra 
Leone. 

2384— Erigeron muoronatas (Amateur).—' This is 
a hardy, graceful, ever-blooming plant that might often 
be used with good effe ?t as an edging, either to permanent 
groups or to arrangements made for the summer only. Its 
flowers are no larger than those of the common Daisy, 
but they have a beauty all the same, and throughout 
the year come with a persistency that is only checked 
by the approach of winter. Those who are seeking for 
something that will give an agreeable and pretty change 
from the conventional edging plants may well be advised 
to give this a trial. Not only is it hardy and ever-bloom¬ 
ing. but it sows itself from seed freely, so that an 
unlimited stock can be quickly obtained. The surface of 
the bed above-mentioned was green with a crop of young 
plants that have sprung up this autumn, the seed from 
the earliest flowers having been wafted all over the bed by 
wind. This plant has all the essential qualities of an 
edging plant, as it makes a perfect unbroken line, whilst 
its habit is slender, graceful, and informal when untrim¬ 
med. It is seen to the best advantage as an intervening 
line between Grass and flowers of bright colour. 

2-38.1 — Leycesteria formosa (Lady R.). — It is 
astonishing that a distinct shrub of so free growth and 
easy propagation as the above should not be more gene¬ 
rally planted throughout the country, for distinct from the 
ordinary run of flowering shrubs it certainly is, and bloom¬ 
ing late, even through a great part of the winter, its 
reddish-purple, pendulous bracts, contrasting with the 

C olished green shoots, are attractive, especially so on 
ushes that have attained a goodly size. In parts of the 
country where the severity of some winters might kill it 
to the ground line it should not be excluded from the 
collection, for undoubtedly tho hard-pruned bushes— 
either by knife or frost—produce larger bracts on shoots 
emanating from the base of the plant than on those from 
older wood. Neither is it a plant particular as to soil; it 
thrives best In lijjht, open soil,fairly enriched. Its propa¬ 
gation is of the simplest. Tolerably long-ripened shoots of 
the current year, inserted deeply in sandy soil in the open 
in November—the same as Gooseberries and Currants are 
propagated—will strike and form good roots within the 
twelvemonth. As soon as put in. tne cuttings will be all 
the safer of a mulching of spent Mushroom-manure or any 
light frost-resisting material. 

2iso -Pruning Clematises in greenhouse 
border.— “ Bertram ” will be much obliged to the Editor 
of Gardening if he will inform him whether Clematises 
planted in greenhouse border should be pruned to the 
ground each year as the foliage turns colour, or should 
any of the stein be left ? 

%* The amount of pruning necessary depends on the 
season to which “ Bertram's ” Clematises belong. If they 
belong to the summer or late-/lowering type then it will be 
necessary to prune back hard every autumn soon after the 
foliage has fallen. If, on the other hand, they belong to 
■what is known as the patens section, or early-blooming 
sorts, all that is necessary is to out away the old wood ana 
worthless non-Jlowering shoots. But as “ Bertram's ” 
plants are growing in a greenhouse we suspect that the 
variety is C. indivisa lobala. If so, very little pruning 
will suffice, and that recommended for the patens section 
will be applicable here. 

2387— Lilies of the Valley.—I want to force some 
or these in greenhouse. When shall I put them in, and 
would the species do that grow wild in some of our woods, 
or must I have some foreign ones?— Rimmie. 

Imported Lily of the Valley is not necessary, as 
home-grown will do equally well; but, on the other hand, 
the plants must be strong, have thick crowns, or they will 
only produce leaves. Select strong, thick shoots, place in a 
warm, moist corner over pipes, keep moist, and cover with 
soil or fibre, until fi twer growth pushes through ; then give 
manure. In a greenhouse we would not force until early 
in year. 

2188— Tomatoes for profit.—I contemplate grow¬ 
ing Tomatoes for profit, ana shall be glad to know through 
your valuable paper the average yield of a plant grown 
under glass on tingle stem system, planted in border in 
March, and continued till December ? A young shoot to 
be started from old stem if required.—A lld Killir. 

From 8 lb. to 10 lb. of fruit is a fair average crop, 
but for profit xce ad vine two sets of plants—say, one for 
Mayor June to September supplies the succession lot for 
September to D 'cember. Grown thus you will double your 
crop if you can cultivate the second lot of plants to talcs the 
place, of the first lot. Plants get weak at end of summer. 
We do not think they pay like the young ones. 

2189— Manure for Mushroom?. — Could you 
advise me through your instructive paper what is the best 
chemical manure for Mushrooms ? I have a cellar, 4 feet 
from top to bottom, and ordinary manure cannot be used 
because of the smell.—M ktkkli. Pearson. 

You cannot chemical manure. Warmth is 
less needed than food, but give heat at the start to cause 
spawn to germinate. 

2390— Fern diseased —Would you be so good as to 
tell me through Gardening the cause of the dark patches 
on the leaves of the enclosed Fern, and whether It is a 
disease? If so, what is the name of it? I have several 
plants of the same variety, all of which are more or less 
affected the same way, which makes them useless for 
cutting. I have both in a warm house and in a cool one, 
but that does not make any difference. It is only on this 
variety that I have noticed it, and will you please tell me 
proper name of Fern?— Shakespeare. 

\* It is no disease. The cause of the fronds turning 
brown is owing to the plant being pot-bound and not suffi¬ 
ciently watered. This Fern requires a large amount of 
water, especially if it is pot-bound. We advise you to 
pot the plant in the spring, February or March, in a com¬ 
post of equal parts sandy loam and peat. The name of 
this Fern is A diantum formosum. 


2391 Grape-Vines from onttlngs.— will you be 
kind enough to tell me which would be the best way to 
get Grape-Vines from cuttings, as I have only a frame, 
height 3 feet bv 2 feet V What soil would be the best to 
strike them in ? How long will it be before they bear fruit ? 
—G. W. L. 

»* You cannot, with any degree of success, raise Grape- 
Vine cuttings in a cold fram \ They ca nbshai ready for 
planting at a very small cost. They require bottom-heat 
to strike in and grown rapidly. 

2192— Rhubarb after forcing.— Would Rhubarb 
that has been forced ba of any use to plant out in March 
to grow on for forcing again? A reply will oblige.— 
Rhubarb. 

** We have seen it planted, and it would grow freely, 
but it is not good culture. It takes a long tim z to recover. 
Far better detach a small portion of root before forcing. 
Grow in good soil or sow seed ; forcing weakens the plant. 
Our plan ie to grow young roots annually for forcing. Wc 
destroy those forced. 

2393— Cutting back Vines.— I have some Vines 
that have been planted four years, and each has three rods 

2 feet apart, and spurs have been left on them from 

3 inches to 6 inches long. Would it be best to cut all the 

3 >urs off this year, or only part of them ? If I cut them 
1 off will they break cloie ta the rods? They are in a 
house.—J. Gokk. 

** You will do belter to remove a portion of the old 
spurs—say, half this year and half next—taking alternate 
spurs all up the rods, not half rods at once, but at advised. 
If you remove ail at once probibly the Vines will bleed, 
and you will get no fruit. They will break close to the 
Vine if half an inch of wood is left from main rod. 

2394— Hedge for protection in garden.—I 

should feel obliged if you could inform me what kind of 
evergreen shrubs or some kind of fruit-trees would 
do for protection to shelter or protect flower-beds from 
wind, etc. ? I want a hedge about 3 feet high, as I want 
them to bring fruit or flowers as well as protection, if it is 

E ossible. Garden exposed to west winds. Have good 
>amy soil.— Park, North Wales. 

%* We fail to see w\%t fruit-trees you exuld use for 
protection in form of a h^lje. Of course, you could have 
Pears and Apples in cordon, bush, or pyramid form. As 
a hedge, Box or Holly wouht be a good screen, or Quick, 
mixed with Japanese Rose. 

2393 _ Treatment of Raspberry-canes. — I 
planted one thousand Raspberries lately between young 
Gooseberry-bushes for market. The canes are all about 
3 feet long. Should I cut them bock—and how far—just 
now, or wait until the spring? I will be much obliged if 
you can give ms any other information about them.—A. S. 

%* About the end of February or early in March , 
according to the weat her, your Raspberry-canes should 
be cut, and you should cut to within 6 inches of the soil. 
These fruits suffer badly in dry seasons, especially new 
canes, and you would do well to mulch over the roots with 
manure; also water if a very dry summsr. 

2393— Streptosclen leaves spotted—Enclosed 
find leaf of a StrepUHolen Jamesoni. The leaves are 
spotted with black dots, then turn yellow, and drop off. 
Would being pot-bound cause it? I should be very pleased 
if you cau tell me a remedy, as they keep getting worse 
and worsa.— G. A. Thomson. 

We are of an opinion that your plant is pot-bouni 
to cause the leaves to turn yellow and drop off, or it has 
been allowed to become dry at the roots. The black spots 
are scale, and as there is no way of destroying the pest 
only by cutting the plant down, give the wood a sponging 
after cutting down with a solution of soft-soap and 
water. When it commences to grow again shik* the 
plant out, and pot into a larger slz: in a mixture of good 
sandy loam and a little leaf-soil. 

2397 — Maiden hair Ferns turning brown.— 

All my Maiden-hairs are turning brown. The new fronds 
come up quite green, but soon go off. My greenhouse is 
a very small one, heated to about 50 degs. to 55 deg.*. by 
a paraffin-stove. Can you tell me how to prevent the 
leaves from going brown?—E. L. M. 

%* The fumes from the oil-stove are causing the frond* 
of your Ferns to turn brown. The temperature is correct if 
you do not allow it to fall below &u degs. at night. We 
presume you have, allowed the stove to smok *, and this 
will soon cause Fern-fronds to turn brown. We. advise 
you to stand a bowl of wa’er on the top of the stove, as 
this will check the fumes and moisten the a*r. 

2193— Suitable creepers for north aspect.— 

I have a trellis work (open meshed wire-netting on wood 
framework) round the ash-pit, etc., facing N. E., col l clay 
soil. What rapid-growing creepers would you recommend 
for it? There is room for three or four. I should prefer 
some evergreen ones among them, and they should 
be useful for cutting, church decoration, etc. Would 
Pyracantha thrive? There is a fine specimen on a wall 
facing W. in a neighbouring garden. A large-leaved 
golden Ivy would be very useful, but I do not know the 
best sort to get.— Badger'. 

%* Yes, Pyracantha would succeed well. We have seen 
it fruiting heavily in cold soils. It is a very accommo- 
datina shrub. Ampelopsis hederacea (Virginian Creeper) 
and Aristolochia Sipho can also be recommended with 
confidence . Hedera dentata and II. amurensis are very 
handsome vigorous-growing Ivies. The. first-named has 
very large ovate leaves of a bright green colour. H. 
amurensis has somewhat smaller leaves of more compact 
habit, and the colour is of a deeper green, which in winder 
is suffused with brownish-bronze. Amongst the golden 
leaved varieties H. spectabilis aurea is very beautiful and 
keeps its colour muck belter than any other yellow-leaved 
variety. 

2399— Lamp-black for painting hot-water 
pipes —Would you kindly give an answer, if possible in 
the next issue of Gardening, to the following query? 
Please tell me how to make the mixture of lamp-black, 
etc., for painting hot-water pipes?—R. Farmer. 

*»* We recommend you to procure lamp black from any 
neighbouring oilman’s stores, as it is easy to procure and 
not expensive. It is better to buy it ready-made than to 
make it yourself. AU that is required is to mix if with a 
little booed oil and apply to the pipes. 
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■2i 'mi -Pruning Daphne lxullea rubra.— What 
pruning 1 is required for my Daphne, now in blossom in 
greenhouse, to prevent the plants getting so leggy from 
loss of leaf ?— Ukhubut H all. 

*-• At the plant a are yetting leggy they should he cut 
back, but not into the. very hard wood, as thei / do not 
break very freely, and Daphnes dislike, a too free, use of 
the knife. After the flowering period is over they should 
be cut back amt repotted into fresh soil, and placed into 
a brisk heat for a time, and syringed overhead osca- 
sit.nally with lukewarm water. This is ot great assist¬ 
ance in helping them t» break aivay mure freely. Daphnes 
should lee handled with care whilst they are young, and 
when the growths are a few inches lung the jmints 
should be pinched out ; th-y trill then break opain, and 
form a good foundation for the. future plants. 

2401— Cabbages from seed.— I have a plot of 
vacant land already deeply dug and trenched. Will you 
tell me if I could raise a’ few Cabbage-plants from B*eed 
sown in February in a cold frame, and would they he os 
early as plants set out now, as 1 find it rather difficult to 
get plants Just now?—Kin hash. 

Plants sown in February art much later. It is 
impossible to get plants to make as much growth in three 
months as those given seven or eight. To get Cabbage early 
sow in July and plant end of September or early 
October. It is too late to plant now. We see Cabbage 
jdants advertised daily for sale in greed quantities. Try 
a large seed-grower ; you will procure them and they will 
turn in about May. 

2402 — Best Red Currants for stiff clay soil — 

Please will you advise me as to (he best Red Currants to 
grow In a stiff clay soil in Huntingdonshire? The garden 
has been much neglected and unlimited manure is required, 
but not obtainable. Four good free-cropping varieties will 
be sufficient—viz , early and late for dessert, early and late 
for cooking. Large berries preferred with few seeds. If 
planted now will they fruit next summer ? —Haimikh. 

*.* We would ad vine the following. You need frte- 
growers, Heine Victoria is one. of these, but not strong. 
lUCry (. ustle, and Red fhitch are good, both late, and for 
early choice Red Scotch and Fay’s Prolific. This last is a 
fine dessert variety, less acid than others, with a large 
dark-red berry. Prince Albert is alto good. They wul 
not fruit next, season, but will need to get some riots first 
in your poor land. 

24o;j_what is an amateur ?-Will you kindly 
give the proper definition of an amateur? I am groom- 
gardener, and have no help—not even an hour—and sell 
no kind of garden produce whatever. Am l an amateur or 
not ? If you will give me an answer you will greatly 
oblige. I might say that some six or seven years back I 
was eleven months as garden labourer in a gentleman’s 
garden.— Am at kur. 

*,* The. amateur question is continually cropping up. 
A n amateur is one who takes up gardening as an amuse¬ 
ment or from a love of it, and does not expect to derive, any 
profit in a pecuniary sente. Virtually you are a gardener, 
although a part of your time may be given up to other 
work, and you could not, in our opinion, be correctly desig¬ 
nated an amateur. 

2404— Azalea buds dropping.— Please say the 
cause of buds of Azalea mollis dropping, also cure for 
same ? And how do you force Rhubarb?—I squsitivr. 

Perhaps the Azaleas may have been dry at some 
time, or the plants may be out of health from some other 
cause. There is no cure but good culture, and that will 
only act in the future. Rhubarb may be forced anywhere 
if there is a temperature of ho (legs., with conditions suit¬ 
able for growth. A dark position is best. 

2403— A German vegetable.— Can anyone tell me 
whether the Herman vegetable “ Teltower Riibchen ” can 
be grown in England? It is the shape of an early Carrot, 
with the colour and taste, somewhat, of a Turnip. It is 
served os a delicacy in the best German hotels, and only 
grown in a village of the name—Teltower—near Berlin. I 
bought some seed. When shall I sow it?— Dolly. 

No doubt there are positions in English gardens that 
will grow any vegetable which succeeds in Germany. Sow 
in March or April on a warm border. Divide, the. seeds 
into f ico or more portions, and sow at intervals. 

:j40«—Rvurtio basket bed.-will you kindly tell 
me how to make rustic basket bed on lawn ? I want the 
inside raised. What must I put round to hold up the 
soil? I have Japanese Honeysuckle to train outside and 
Clematis for the handle. 1 wont something that a gardener 
can make.— Dolly. 

*,* Get some Larch poles, cut into lengths and sawn 
doten the cen're. Have the pieces Jjf feet long, this will 
admit of 1 foot being inserted in the ground. A rustic 
bed of any shape m jy be made with pieces of Larch. 
L’t the bark remain on, and run the edging or coping 
round the top. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Wilde .—You should be able to get the Tomatoes 
mentioned at any good nursery. Consult our advertising 

columns.-/*. J. l\. Constant Reader.— Write to Butler 

and McCulloch, Covent-garden. They will be likely to 
help you. 


NAMB3 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— w. C.— We cannot name the 

Chrysanthemums; they were loo small.- T. G.— It is 

difficult to name leaves, especially when not drawn to 
scale. The drawing of the leaf in question looks like a 
Spanish Chestnut, but except in the case of young trees 

the bark is rough.- Carshalton.—l, Aloe frutescens ; 2, 

Crassula laotea.- Rrockweir .—Commandant Blussot.- 

A. C.—The tree referred to is perhaps one of the stove 
Pines. Probably Pinus Pinaster.—— (.. S. F.— We do not 
know the species. Send flowers to the Royal Gardens, 

Kew, with bulb and leaf.- P. II.—I, Sibthorpeoa 

europeea ; 2 , Geum reptans ; 8, Sedum sp.; 4, Xepeta sp. 
We should like 8 and 4 sent when in flower, please. 

Names Of ftralta. — Basil. — Hawthornden ; the 
frnits were evidently damaged in gathering, and then 
storad in a damp place. There is no disease resulting from 
insect attacks- E. IP.—1, Beurr* Hardy; 2, Beumi 
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Clairgeau ; 3, Brown BeurrS ; 4, Josephine de MsHnes; 6, 
Knight’s Monarch; 6, Beam Bachalier; 7, Beurri Boec; 
S, Beurri Diel; 0, Too poor; 10. Oatillac. 


POUI/FRY AND RABBIT*. 
Lame Turkeys (E. M. f).). —Your birds 
Are evidently suffering from a far worse com¬ 
plaint than leg weakness. The deposits of 
3 ’ellowish, cheesy, or chalky matter in the liver 
point unmistakably to liver disease, a moat 
serious trouble, for once this diseaso has pro¬ 
gressed beyond its initial stage there is very 
slight hope of recovery. It is of a hereditary 
nature, unfortunately, and the only way to 
banish it will be to get rid of all the ailing stock, 
and make a fresh start with birds of untainted 
blood. The lameness is one of the results of the 
disease, although many young Turkeys in wet 
seasons suffer from cramp; this, however, is 
mostly cured, if taken in time, by rubbing the 
legs with spirit till quite warm. Old birds are 
subject to gout and rheumatism, the symptoms 
of which aro swelling of the joints at the hocks, 
and contraction of the toes, while the bird rests 
the weight of its body on tho first joint of the 
leg. There is no cure for this if the disease has 
been allowed to run for some time, but prompt 
and careful attention in removing tho bird to a 
warm house, bathing tho legs in not water, and 
tying them up in a flannel, with careful attent ion 
to tho feeding, will sometimes restore the use of 
the legs. 


BIRDS. 

Canary ailing 1 (Janet ).—Your Canary is 
probably suffering from surfeit. You have not 
been feeding it judiciously, and must at once 
discontinue the cake and the au^ar, or it will 
surely die. You must also limit the Canary- 
seed supply, and mix a large proportion of 
Summer Rape-seed with what you give. A 
little Lettuce-seed given now and then will act 
as a slight purgative, and assist in carrying off 
any ill-humour your bird may have contracted. 
If you care to treat the bird for this complaint, 
giro two or three drops of castor-oil or put a 
te&spoonful of liquid magnesia in an ounce of its 
drinking water. As a rule, all remedies appear 
ineffectual against this disease, being brought 
about by partaking of too nutritious and stimu¬ 
lating food, causing rupture or inflammation of 
the intestines, when the abdomen swells and 
assumes a dark appearance. Once the attack 
has progressed to this stage the case is hopeless. 
It is always good policy to put them out of their 
misery at once rather than attempt to cure 
cage-birds showing symptoms of any trouble¬ 
some disease, bearing in mind that prevention 
is better than cure, and that proper manage¬ 
ment, suitable food, pure water, and good grit- 
sand will prevent all, or nearly all, diseases. 

*.* Other bird queries unavoidably held over until next 
week. 


RASPBERRY CANES. 

MORWICH WONDER, the earliest and best 

J-’ variety grown, strong, well-rooted, Rejected canes, 50 for 
2« Gd.; 4s. 6d. per 100, car. paid. Special quotations for large 
quantities. Btrong two-year-old Red Currants, 2s. Gd. per 
dozen.— S. BOO RMAN, Bend, Woking, __ 

p IIR YS ANTI IE M U M CUTTING S.—Send for 

U our Catalogue of new sorts; it will pay you. Post free. 
—CHURC H BKOS., B wardesfon. Norwich. _ 

T ILIES of the VALLEY.—Flowering crowns, 

•LI suitable for pots or bedding, Is. 6<L 100, free. — A. 
3 Y MON PS, 65, East-street, Horneaatle. _ 

HHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—12 Up- 

G To-Date Winners of '96: Princess Ena, Mens. Charles 
Molin. Directeur Tisaerand. Mona. Grayer, Eda Prass, Deuil 
Jules Ferry, Mme. Alf. Chatin, Monts, G. Biron, Charles 
Davis, Mona. Pankouckc, Mine. Carnot, Phcebus. The 12 
sent carefully packed for 2s. 3d.; or tho 24 for 3s. 6d. All 
healthy, strong cuttings that shall give satisfaction.—J. 
HOLE, TeiKiunqiUh. Devon._ 

pUCUMBER SEED—Guaranteed home-grown. 
LI Telegraph, Rochford, or White 8pine. 2s. 6d. per 100; 
Is. 3d.. 50; 9d„ 25; 6d. for 12, free.-MANAGER, Wote-street 
Nurseries, Basingstoke, Hants._ 

YES !—WALLFLOWERS.—Special Offer 

f of strong plants to flower in spring, in splendid mixture, 
to clear ground, 100, Is.; 200, 1 h. 9d.; 500, 3*. Gd., free.— 
LEIGH, Florist, Broughton. Hants. _ 

pnOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 

LI —Calvat’s Jubilee set, the whole 34 varieties, 30s. (sent 
out last spriug at £6 I6s.). Our selection. Is. each : An. Gold, 
B. de Rothschild, Capt. ChaBe, Perle Dauphinoise, A. H. 
Wood, F. Hardy, C. W. RlchardBon, John Seward. La go 
Magglore, Milano, Mrs. R. Jones, Mrs. H. Weeks. Mrs. J. 
Shrimpton. Olga Teiohman, Olive Odee, Ruth Ellis, B. B. 
Levick, T B. Haywood, W. Blogrove, Wood s Pet; all Is. each 
the 20 for 17s. 6d. Mad. Gust. Henry. Mrs. J. Lewis, Ma 
Perfection, M. Host*, Lady Byron, Mrs. Briscoe Ironside, 
Marjory, Kinder, Mias Mary Godfrey, Mrs. Hume, Long, 
Ooeana, Pride of Exmouth; all la. 4d. each, the set, 12s. 6d. 
Catalogue of all the best novelties, post free. —GREEN FIELD, 
GRAINGER, k CO., Riversmead Nurseries, Earlsfleld, S.W. 


BULBS. BULB8. BULBS. 

150 EXTRA FINE SELECTED BULBS, including 24 
Hyacinths and a splendid assortment of Tuli;», Crocus, Nar¬ 
cissus, Anemones, Snowdrop*, Ranunculus, Iris, Preesias, 
Soil las, 4a, suitable for growing in pots and glasses, carriage 
free, for 5s. 9d.; half quantity, Js. The best Collection ever 
offered for the money. 


Catalogue of Choice Bulbs at low prices, post free. 

O. BH 1LL INQ, Bulb Merchant, WinehUeld, Hants. 


DALMS ! PALMS !! — For table and room 

A decoration. Fine plants, in variety, 3 for In.; 6 for 2s. ; 
or 3e. 9d. per dozen, carriage paid; carefully packed—C 
SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfleli Hants. 

ASSORTED PLANTS for table and room 

" decoration, including Palms. Aralias, Asparagus. 4te.. and 
6 ornamental Japanese pots to plant them in. carefully packed 
and carriage free for 3s. 9d.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman. 
Winchfleld, Hants. ^ ' 

■□LOWERING SHRUBS (hardy).—Have an 

A Immense quantity, and can send fine plants at the follow¬ 
ing low prices: 25. in 25 kinds, 8s.; 12. in 12 kinds, 4a. 6d. ; 12, 
in 6 kinds, 3a 9d.; or 12 in splendid mixture, not named. 
3s. 6d., carriage paid and packing free. Everyone should 
plant some of these.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field, Hanta 

ASPARAGUS SPHRENGERI.—Grand new 

Asparagus for pots, nearly hardy, splendid for cutting, 
very ornamental Btrong plants, la 3d. each, free by post.— 
0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld. Hants. 

19 HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 

A-dl SHRUBS, in variety, selected tor pots and window- 
toxes, carefully packed and carriage paid, for 2a 6d.; 25 for 
4s. 9d.—O. SHILLING. Nurseryman. Winchfleld, Hants. 

DOSES.—Fine strong plants of the very best 

Aw varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals, such as will give the 
greatest satisfaction. Properly packed and sent carriage free 
as follows : 12, in 12 best kinda labelled, 5a 6d.; 6 for 3s. ; or 
sample 2 plants for Is.—C. Slit LUNG, Nurseryman, Wins h- 
fleld, Hants. 

iV/TIXEL) ROSES, without names, but really 

•Utl. good kinds and plants for planting in borders. Ac., 25 
for 7a ; 12, 3s. 9d.; or 6 for 2s. ( carriage free.—O. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

QWEET BRIERS. — Every garden should have 
b) a few of these, being so beautifully scented. Btrong 
plants, 6 for Is. 6d.; or 2s. 9d. per doz.. carriage free.—C. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfleld, Hants. 

CHINESE 8ACRED LILIES.—These can be 

bJ grown in any room in bowls of water or Moss, and will 
produoe quantities of beautiful white flowers, finely scented, 
and are a great attraction to the house. The Chinese grow 
them as they say they bring good luck, but be that true or not, 
they certainly bring pleasure to the home. The bulbs I offer 
are very large, and came direct from China, and are sent with 
instructions for growing : 3 for Is. 4d.; or 6 for 2s. 6d , carriage 
free.—C. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, Hants. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Of this magnificent 

AJ Lily I am this season importing a large quantity, and to 
give everyone the chanoe to obtain really good bulbs at 
moderate prices, I am offering them for early orders at the 
following rates : Fiuo bulbs, 8 to 9 inches in circumference, 
per 3, Is. 4d.; 6,' 2s. 6d.; 12, 4s. 9d.; 25, 9s.; or per 100, 33 a., 
carriage paid. This is for fine, plump bulbs, and they will be 
sent off immediately on their arrival from the ship. Please 
order at once.—C. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfleld, 
Hants. 

TEA ROSES.—1 Marshal Niel, 1 Gloire de 

A Dijon. 1 Reine Marie HenrieUe, and 1 W. A. Richardson, 
all 3 to 4 feet high, and extra strong. The 4 sent carefully 
packed and carriage free for 4s. 3d.—O. SHILLING, Nursery¬ 
man, WinchfieldrHants. 

T ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Finest Berlin 

AJ crowns. Every one will bloom. Guaranteed the finest 
that can be procured, 25 crowns for 2s. 4d. Gladiolus The 
Bride, for forcing, pure white, flowers early, fine bulbs, 50 for 
Is. 9d., free by Parcel Post.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld, Hant*. 

O APPLES, 2 Pears,2 Plums,and 2 Cherries,tine 

^ large trees to fruit next season, Bent carefully packed and 
carriage paid per rail, for 8s. 6d. These will give satisfaction 
to all.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

fjARRIAGE PAID.-Red, White, and Black 

'-I Currant*, 2s. 9d. per dozen. Gooseberries, 2s. 9d. per 
dozen. Raspberry Canes, 25 for 2b. 3d. Rhubarb, large roots, 
4s. 6d. per dozen. Seakale for forcing, 25 for 3s. Asparagus 
Conover’B Colossal, 2 years, 2s. 6d. per 100. AH best varieties. 
—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

1 AZALEA INDICA, 1 Azalea mollis, 1 Cam- 

A ellia, and 3 Dentals gracilis, floo large plants to bloom 
well during the coming winter, sent packing free am carriage 
paid, for 5b. 9d.—0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, 
Hants. 

OA EXTRA FINE TREES AND SHRUBS, 

GV/ evergreen and deciduous, in about 12 varieties, 2 feet 
to 6 feet high, sent packing and carriage free per rail, forfla. 6d. 
—C SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

Cl HILLING’S PRIZES. —Best Ridge Cucumber: 

^ Mr. J. Andrews, Rumney Marsh, Kent. Best Onions : 
Mr. Jiullock, Dinley, Winohfleld; and Mr. T. Gilkes, 76, 
Althorpe-street, Far Cotton. Northampton. Best outdoor 
Tomato: Mr. Croup, Huzeley, Winchfleld.—C. SHILLING, 
Seedsman, Winchfleld, Hants. 

1 MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 1 Gloire de 

A Dijon, 1 W. A. Richardson, 1 Reine Marie Henriette, and 

2 others, all strong plants, well-rooted, carefully packed, 
carriage free, for 3s. 9d. —O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfleld. Hants. 

A N APOLOGY is not needed in offering goods 
-A. at half their value. CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS 
NOW READY. List 1 stamp. 12 show sorts, Is. 6<1.— 
R. E. RICHARDSON, Wollaton, Notts. 

■VTORTH YORKSHIRE HARDY PLANTS.— 

Ai CHEAP OFFER. — Centaurea montana alba, 2a. ; 
Lychnis viscaria, 2s.; Viola Countes3 ot Hopetoun (white), 
2s. ; Phlox la Turenne, new, 2s.; Soabiosa caucasioa, new, 
3s. Gd.; mixed Polyanthus, 2s.; all per doz. Perfect satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed for cash with order, and carriage paid.— 
HARRY BROWN, Learning, Bedale. 


1 n CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, 2s. : 

AZi Mdme. Carnot, Eva Knowles, Dorothy Shea, others 
equally good. Parsley Fern, 1 b. 6d. doz. Bear boro' Lily.Gd. ea. 
Postage 3d. extra.—J. W. THOMPSON, Coniston, R.S.O. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICUllURAl WORKS 
359 A BR 0 CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 
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THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I » N°2 
N?l Span-roof and N?2 Lean-to Greenhouses are! 
! PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MAOE OFTHEBESTREO 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS. 


Door,Stages for Plants, Rmnted one Coat, I6ozGlassJ 
ALL NECESSARY IRONWORK.DELIVERED AND PACKEO FREEl 
I ON RAILS ATTHEFOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

•Write for New List, post free 

N? I SPAN-ROOfc N9 2 LEAN-TO 

7FJ LONC 5 F - T WI0Er2 .16 |7 FT LONG 5EJ WIDE 42.8 
9E7 „ 6ET„ 4.0 18EX „ 5FJ „ aL 2.l6 

IOFJ „ 7EJ „ 5. OllO?;, 7FJ „ 4.101 

I2 F 3 „ 8 F J „ 6.01 l2 r _ T „ 8 F _ T „ 5.10 


DESIDERATUM 


WOOD 
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HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 

Section op Boiler, showing Action op Hot Bi.abt. 


SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 

PATENT BOILERS FOR GREENHOUSE OR RADIATOR 
WORK. 

To Heat from 20 to 350 ft. of 
| If 4-in. Piping* to any required 
H tem P erature throughout the 
i II ni ?ht. Control perfect. 

| B'9 Guaranteed to burn from 

y l| 12 to 24 hours without any 

^*^.3 ^ attention whatever. 

; Unsatisfactory boilers of 

: every kind can be replaced 

i If > n a couple of liours with- 

1 out dibturbing the pipes, which may 
iMIfc * be of aoy size. 

j—-*«►—J N.B.—These Boilers are 

now supplied with im- 

J iroved pattern cast 
ron feeders. 

Extracts prom Lkttkrs Rf.ceived:— 

" Has exceeded my moat sanguiue expectations." 

“One half the fuel and one tenth of the attention of the 
old one. " 

“ It is the only small stove I know that efficiently does its 
work without overheating or going out two hours after 
lighting. ■’ 

For particulars and prices apply to 

THE 12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., SOUTHAMPTON 


Patent* IQ398, 
* 10 , 6 74 , 


Fix in End of House. No Brickwork Required. 

Awarded First Prize in open Competition by the R.H. Society. 

WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 
THAN ANY OTHER BOILER OF THIS TYPE, 
as well as being the most POWERFUL and 
ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURED. 

NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler. 
Compare sizes and shape with others, and AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT and LOSS. 

DON’T BUY CHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHICH 
WILL NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITH¬ 
OUT ATTENTION. 

Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE. 

LARCEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATING 
APPLIANCES IN THE KINGDOM. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 

LONDON. S.E. 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


From £4 4s. and upwards. 


Good Quality, 15-oz., in 50-ft. Boxes. 

Sizes 10x8 12x8 12x9 13x914x912x10 14x 10 at 4/-per box. 
4ths, 15-oz., in 100-ft. and 200-ft. Boxes, 
r 12x10 12x12 12X14 12x16 12x18 12 x 20) 100ft. 200ft. 
Sizes a 12 x 24 14x16 14x18 14 x 20 14 x 24 16x18 >at 7/6 14/- 
U6 X 20 16 x 24 18 X 20 18 x 24 .. J per box. 

21-oz., in 100-ft. and 200-ft. Boxes. 
oi~, / 12x8 at 8/-per 100-ft. box. 

4ths, 21-oz. | 12xl0 14x10 12X12 „ 9/- „ 100-ft. „ 

9 X 7 10 X 8 12 x 8 12 X10 14 X10 in 200-ft. boxes {\%~_ ** > ^ OX * 

{ 12X14 12x16 12x18 12 x 20 12x24Y 1C0 ’ ,/ QOO ft. 

14X16 14X18 14 X 20 14 X 24 16X18 1 ^10/6 at20/- 

16XA) 16 x 22 16 x 24 17x13 20x131 box 

18 X 20 18 X 22 18 X 24 20X15 .. J DOX * 

3rds, 21-oz., 100-ft. Boxes. 

12X10 12X12 14X12 16x12 18x12 20x12 16xl4\ at 11/8 
18X14 20X14 18X16 20X16 20X18 24X18 .. /per box. 

3rds, 21-oz., 200-ft. Boxes. 

20x14 18x16 20x16 24x16 20 x 18 22 x 18 24X 18 at 22/-per box. 

NOTE.—No Box can be dixHded, and one size only is contained 
in each Box. 

HORTICULTURAL TIMBER of ALL KINDS. 

1 Jx3 Sash Bar, at 5s. IkL per 100 ft. 

Catalogues of Paint, &c., post free. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881, 


SjANHO? 


Full particulars and Local Agent's Address from 

R. JENKINS & CO.. ROTHERHAM, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
i GLAZING 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Groenhouses, 4c. Catalogue free, comprising Wrou 
and Coat Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, 4o. 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract required. 


72, Bishophoatk Btrkkt Within, London, B.O. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 

GROVER & GO. (LTD.),. 

Engineers, Ac. 

BRITANNIA WO &KS.WHARK' 
RD., CITY RD„ LONDON, N. I 
Write for R'ust rations, Testimo¬ 
nials, and full particulars * 


The‘DENNIS' 

HEATINC 

APPARATUS 

Complete 50/' 

m NEW CATALOGUE, GRATI S. 1896, 


FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
0 F shot cartridges; specially bored by an Improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39 b. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street. Birmingham._ 


'se nt post free J 


SP0UTINC, 
LAMP POSTS, &c. 

Thos.W. Robinson 


HOT-WATER PIPES 
BOILERS 


Usofal Books for Gardeners. 

The POTATO : In Field & Garden 

By W. J. MALDEN. 

PRICE 3s- ed. POST FREE, 3ft. 9<L 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses^ &c., complete from 48s., post freest wc 
stamps. " ~ ‘ 


v.—houses, &c., complete from 48s. f post free, twe 

_S. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultural Builders, 

Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley Yorkshire. _ 

A USEFUL PRESENT 

FOB A 

GARDENER, AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 

“GARDENING” 

VOX.- XVII. 

Containing the numbers from March, 2nd, 1895, to 
February 29th, 1896, inclusive. 

Price 6s. 6d.; post free 7s. Sd. 

Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES ; How to Make, 
Buy, Value, and Use. 

By A LFRED SIBSON, F C.S. Price Is , Post Free, Is. 2d. 
"Mark Lank Express’’ Office, 150, Strand, Ixradon. 


STOURBRIDGE 


TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS'S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For GREENHOUSES 

Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat 
24 hours for about Ad. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent In daily use at Patentee's. 

THOMAS ROBERTS, 

34, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 

•THE READING GREENHOUSES and 

-L Forcing-houses. Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
g'iaranteed. Timbers * 

epandrilB and gutters. _„ 

£10 life.; 40 ft by 12 ft ,£19 10s. ( 

£14 10b.; 20 ft. by 12 ft., £19 Ida 
timbers, ironwork, and heating api 
Catalogue free.-G. PARSON#'2l 
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FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 

Price Is. ; post free, Is. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 

Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of the 
most ornamental species, with directions for 
their arrangement, culture, &c. 

London : 37, Southampton-street, 8trand, W.C, 


each from H. J. PARSON. Government Contractor. Rye. 


rPARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

A- large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for oovers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for oovers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GABSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


ed deal; glass, 21 oz.; cast iron 
Forcing-house*, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
“ Greenhouses, 15 ft. by 10 ft., 
nage paid. Prepared 
Lua at low prices. New 
xford-road.Reading. 
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ApaH dineMeJ Blen- I Otnnaa, wintering .. 612 

hHm Orange .. 609, CetUr of Lebanon and 

Apple* for keeping .. 6U0 i Atlantic Oedar .. 615 

Apples on Paradise- I Chrysanthemum Etoile 

stock .609 de I .yon.617 

Aralias, brown-scale on 616 | Chrysanthemum second 
A^ter grandiflonu .. 614 . " crown" bads.. .. 617 

Beech trees, old. barked ! Chrysanthemums .. C17 

by hares.615 ! Ohryaanthemnms for 

Begjnias attacked by south border .. .. 617 

grubs .. 617 Chrysanthemums m 

Berries and foliage, hand- vases .610 

basket or .. 610 Chrysanthemums, period 

Birds . 630 , of flowering of .. .. 617 

Books .616 Chrysanthemums re- 

Bouranlia, insects on .. 617 1 planted in greenhouse 617 


IND1 


Conservatory 

Crocus bulbs eaten 
Cucumber-bed, worms in 
Ouprsssus maorocarps, 
propagating 

Cut-flowers, treatment of 
Cypripedium oonoolor .. 

Perns . 

Ferns, deciduous 
Fruit .. .. 

Fruit garden 
Fuchs Las, cutting down 
Gardener, advtoe to 
young market .. 
Gardening notes.. 
Garden pests 


6181 

618 

618 

615 

613 

606 

615 

615 

609 
M8 , 

610 > 

615 ; 
607 I 
617 1 


Garden work .. 618 

Garden soil, treatment 

of.607 

Gooseberries .. ..609 

Grafting mastic .. .. C16 

Heath (Erica hyemalls), 
a winter-flowering .. 610 
Hellebores (Christmas 
and Lenten roses} .. 610 
House and window 
gardening .. 610 

Jadoo-flbre .. ..606 

Lulls superbiens .. 006 
Lilies, garden .. .. 614 

Lily, the variegated Day 613 
Maadevailia igttea .. 608 


Melons and Cucumbers 618 
MontbreUas, hardiness 

of.608 

Odontoglossum Sander- 

ianum.606 

Orchids .608 

Outdoor garden .. ..613 

Outdoor plants .. ..614 

Pines .618 

Plant propagation .. 607 
Plants and fruits, names 

of.630 

Poultry and Babbits .. 620 
Questions and answer* 618 
Rose, s standard .. 613 
Bose 1’Ideal .. ..613 


.613 

_for buttonholes .. 613 

Roses, pruning large .. 613 
Shrubs for sandhills by 
tho sea .. .. 615 

Sopbronitises .. .. 60S 

Star worts, the ..614 

Stove or forcing house . 618 
Trees and shrubs .. 615 
Tool-sheds, picturesque 630 
Vegetable garden .. 618 
Vines, unsatisfactory *. 609 
Week s work, the oomiag 618 
Window gardening .. 618 

Woodlice.617 

Worm-eating slugs .. 618 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Calla A5THIOPICA, or Arum Lily.— This, in ito 
wild state, is an aquatic. In South Afrioa I 
have seen acres clothing the margin of a slow- 
running river in the company of the large Blue 
Water Lily. The colonists, and natives too, 
turn their herds of swine into the beds of Arum, 
these animals being very fond of the roots, on 
which they grow fat; hence it is known there as 
Varken’s Bladen (or Pig’s Lily), and it is accord¬ 
ingly despised as a floral ornament. I was 
making up a bouquet to give a lady with a fine 
spathe in tho centre, when a Dutch Boer shouted 
to me : “ Don’t give her that—she’ll think you’re 
calling her a pig !” 

Aquatic weeds as fertilisers.— I have 
found nothing equal to the vegetation of lakes 
and ponds as garden manure. In India I used 
it in the kitchen garden and flower borders with 
equal success. Celery, usually so small and 
unsatisfactory in Lower Bengal, attained a 
respectable size, while the Balsams became huge 
bushes, crowded with flowers. I wish I could 
get a few cartloads here for my hungry soil! 
When I was in the north of Scotland lately, 
I recommended a friend, with an old, neglected 
lake near his mansion, to have all the aquatic 
weeds dragged out by his boat and buried in 
trenches, with 6 inches of soil to cover them. 

Watkrorbhhes.— I happen to hove a warm 
spring, emptying itself by artificial drainage 
cut into the river. For 2 yards or 3 yards I 
have a fine bed of Cress. I planted it there two 
years ago, and in spite of so much severe 
weather am constantly gathering a large dish of 
this very wholesome plant. People cannot be 
too careful how they eat the leaves indiscrimi¬ 
nately ; and from whence comes the water ?— 
that is the first question. I have known 
insidious and deadly diseases follow the eating 
of a supply from a foul source. Domestic geese 
and ducks eagerly devour the Cress, and I nave 
often lost my beds in a small river, besides the 
supply in tubs, by the visits of these birds. The 
wila fowl, too, are fond of it, and I put a circle 
of wire-netting round the newly-planted bed, 
at an outlet of the lake just mentioned, my 
friend being anxious to possess Wateroressee, 
safe from the feathered flock. Both in 
India and Africa I found solar heat gives pun¬ 
gency to the plant, hence it requires cultivation, 
which most Europeans practise. So fiery have I 
found it in its wild condition that it occasionally 
caused illness, while a few yards away in the 
same stream, where trees cast their shade, the 
Cress was almost too mild ! 

The large-leaved Dandelion.— My long 
row of plants is very promising, each one 2 feet 
across, and untouched by our unusually severe 
frosts, while the wild kind disappeared long ago. 
Seed was sown in June, and the seedlings when 
a foot high were transplanted 1 foot t>9tween 
each to rich soil. Hitherto I have only used 
the indigenous weed as spring salad, blanching 
it previously ; but this robust variety promises 
to be a great improvement. Here is my salad 
mixture: Beetroot in small slices ; half-a-dozen 
Chives out- fine; Chilli vinegar, salt, olive oil, 
boiled Potato in slices : onji blanched Dandelion 
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leaves preponderating. If wanted very early, 
lift some roots of the last-mentioned, plant in a 
small, deep box of good soil, and put in a frame, 
wrapping a fold or two of thick brown paper 
over the foliage when sufficiently grown ; but I 
often eat the bitter green leaves dressed as above. 
They are of medicinal value, containing the 
taraxacum of druggists. 

H EM EROC ALLIS ADRANTIACA MAJOR. — This 
beautiful member of a handsome family has been 
recently introduced from Japan, ana is said to 
be (juite hardy. It is at present high-priced, 
but judging by the fasciculated tubers at the root 
of a specimen lately sent to me, it should 
multiply as fast as H. flava. I particularly 
recommend its growth to all lady gardeners. 
Tho flowers are in the style of a drooping 
Orange Lily and of considerable size. It was 
illustrated in Gardening, December 12. 

The Iris.— It is a remarkable circumstance 
that I oan never get auy Iris here, exoept 
I. florentina, to bloom outside at any season. I 
have large leafy clumps of I. germanica, sent 
me from abroad, and now twelve years in my 
possession, which never yield flowers unless put 
in boxes and brought under glass. These have 
been tried in all kinds of soils and situations in 
vain, yet when I was at Windermere in June 
last, nearly every garden on its shores was |jay 
with these flowers. I attribute this condition 
to the prevailing N.E. winds of my locality. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 


PLANT PROPAGATION. 

A SIMPLE PROPAGATOR. 

In connection with a series of articles upon pro¬ 
pagation, it may be well to give a few hints upon 
the most simple manner of making a case suit¬ 
able for the majority of subjects. These articles 
are intended for the beginner, few of whom 
possess an elaborate propagating-case. Upon 
any hot-water pipe, even by the side of the wall, 
and in almost any position, so long as it is open 
enough to command a fair amount of light, there 
need be no difficulty iu fitting up a little con¬ 
trivance somewhat after the following : Get a 
wide sheet of galvanised iron sheeting ; slightly 
bend this over the pipe, and then turn up the 
sides, more or less high, according to the width 
you oan afford for your propagating-oase. It is 
not at all difficult to bend the sheeting at 
right angles if a little care be taken. Support 
the sheeting, or trough, upon a few bricks, 
wooden legs, or anything that may suggest 
itself, aocording to your circumstances. Fill 
the lower part of the trough with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre-refuse, and always keep this moist. Now 

g lace a thin piece of ooard over the Cocoa-nut- 
bre, and you will have a good bottom-heated 
case, suitable for many interesting methods of 
propagation. The ends of the trough may be 
closed by board, and it is easy to have it at such 
a width that sheets of glass will reach across and 
rest upon each side. By keeping the bottom layer 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre moist we are secure against 
parching heat. Of oourse, you will not place 
your trough close to the boiler-end of the flow- 
pipe, but at such a distance as to command more 
uniform temperature. The most serviceable 
i depth for the trough is 15 inches to 18 inches; 


thus allowing for 6 inches in the first layer of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, a second layer being used upon 
the board for plunging the cutting-pots into. 
Here is another simple plan : Get an empty box 
or case, say 2 feet to 3 feet deep, knock off the 
top and bottom, out out a portion of the ends, 
so as to allow of the rest standing over the pipe 
and reaching the ground. Now partly fill with 
soil and Cocoa-nut-fibre, enough to bury the 
pipe a few inohes, and then proceed to plunge 
your cutting-pots, covering over the whole with 
sheets of glass. It is a good plan to tack a 
narrow strip of wood lengthwise of the box, and 
rest the sheets of glass upon this and the outside 
edge. If a sheet be usea each side of this strip 
they will be slightly tilted and able to throw on 
condensed moisture, while the little side air is a 
great safeguard against over-heating. Ventila¬ 
tion can be regulated by leaving more or less 
space between the sheets of glass. 

A home-made case may be used of the following 
description : A footboard is placed at eaoh tide ; 
the ends and partitions for strength are 2 feet 
high in the centre, sloping off each side to the 
level of the side-boards—a miniature span-roof, 
in fact. The case is made wide enough to take 
two squares of glass, one on eaoh side, and the 
top of these rest against a piece of board 6 inohes 
wide, running throughout the length of the case 
and fastened to the ends and partitions. An 
inoh below the top edge of the side boards a 
small strip or fillet of wood is taoked inside. 
This secures the glass at bottom. The whole is 
so simple and readily made that no one should 
be witnout such a case. Even when not in use 
the space is just as valuable for other plants if 
the glass be removed, while it can be kept per¬ 
fectly dose or ventilated to any desired extent. 


TREATMENT OF GARDEN 80IL. 

The amateur who takes possession of a garden 
for the first time and has little knowledge of 
the soil or how to treat it is not in a happy posi¬ 
tion, as, do what he will, the work is laborious 
and the crop9 poor. 1 confess that when one 
sees such results for the time spent there is a 
feeling that to attempt the work afresh is hope¬ 
less, but I have seen bad soil splendidly attaoked 
by enthusiastic amateurs with good results by 
beginning at the right place. It is useless to 
merely scratch the surfaoe and wait results. The 
soil must be in condition to nourish the crop after 
the seed has germinated. The latter is a simple 
matter, but strong roots need depth ; they can¬ 
not exist in gravel or in pure brick earth, and 
till these anomalies are removed success cannot 
be hoped for. We will take 

Heavy clay soil 

first. This is often the despair of the amateur, 
but such need not be the case, as here is the 
material for grand vegetable crops, fruit also, 
if properly prepared. The work cannot be done 
without much labour, but once accomplished it 
is an easy matter afterwards. The first work 
in heavy clay is drainage. This may be done 
in various ways. My plan is this—to prooure 
plenty of old mortar-rubble from a builder at 
this season, trenoh the land, and at the bottom 
plaoe all the rough brick-ends. This will aot as 
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drainage, and, if possible, slope the material to 
the lowest point, or get an outlet for the 
moisture. Drain-tiles may be used, but so much 
depends upon the land ; and my experience with 
many gardens of limited size is that after the 
house leaves the builder’s hands the garden is 
a mass of rubbish. One need not despair, 
however, but make good use of these materials 
by mixing the fine parts with the soil, and 
using the coarse portions as drainage. Mortar- 
rubble is often given away for the carting, and 
is a grand aid for heavy land. In dig¬ 
ging-up do not place the crude clay on the 
surface, but the best soil with the top spit. 
Add the material advised, and failing this, 
there is none better than road-scrapings ; these 
are excellent, and the cost is very small. 
Scrapings are of great value in such soil. 

Other aids are suoh as wood-ashes, burnt 
refuse from the soil, or any material which will 
help to lighten the soil. By doing the work now 
it will greatly assist the cultivator, as the 
weather will pulverise and assist in breaking up 
t he. crude clay. I have often seen coal-ashes 
advised for heavy land. They should, however, 
only be used in a fine state for very heavy land. 
They act as drainage. 

Light soils 

need some binding materia], often found at no 

distance f rom the house. Marl is a grand 
addition, and if on gravel, more manures are 
required, as the food is so soon washed down 
to the bottom. In such soils one may, with 
advantage, dig in any green crops and take 
cire that there is a proper rotation of crops 
t> prevent wireworm and clubbing. It often 
h ippens that one may have heavy materials to 
add to the land, and in advising digging in 
green crops, I mean such os Spinach, Lettuce, 
and small succulent things. These return to the 
soil what is missing. In such land one can 
study manures better. Cow-manure is excellent, 
and manures may be employed in agreener state or 
just at the time of cropping, which is out of the 
question with clay land. In soils deficient of 
lime, greater quantities are required to destroy 
club and wireworm. Gas-lime in such soils is of 
great assistance, and may be used yearly for 
Brassica crops. In light soils depth is important, 
as it is essential to get ample roots. For fruit- 
trees it is well to add soil to get the depth 
required. Here no drainage is necessary a 9 in 
the case of clay, and those who have such soil 
will find muloning in dry, hot summers of great 
assistance, and they can use liquid-manures at 
any season, but especially from April to Octo¬ 
ber. If crops are mulched great benefit 
results. Light soils have advantages, and earli- 
neas is one. This is out of the question in clay 
land, and many rejoice to get early vegetables. 
Of oourse, there is less labour in the working of 
the soil, but more care is required in cropping. 
Cabbage must not follow Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, or Kales of any kind. A distinct type 
is necessary. In planting thoroughly dig the 
land to obtain new soil on the surface, as when 
light soil is left for any time it is more difficult 
to keep down weeds. G. W. 


Hardiness of Montbretias. —Many 
years ago I bought a small supply of these pretty 
plants, and put them out in the open borders, 
where they multiplied exceedingly for several 
sernons. I was surprised at their hardiness, 
when I saw the beds covered with sheets of ice, 
for I never gave them any surface covering. 
The bulbs had become so numerous that I gave 
away a large supply to different friends. Strange 
to say, we all lost our whole stock at the same 
t^me, though the weather had not been unusual. 
For safety I now grow my collection of several 
kinds in the border along the greenhouse wall, 
where their roots receive the warmth of the 
hot-water pipes. In rich soil 1 find the foliage 
grows too strong for much flavoring, and get 
the best results from mixing sandy loam with a 
little leaf-mould, well mixed with small stones, 
the size of a Walnut, to some depth.—W. H. L. 

2351. —Jadoo-fibre. —I grew plants in this 
last summer with great success. It requires 
to be firmly pressed into the pots, as it is of a 
spongy nature ; it also requires to be watered 
once a week. I am of opinion that it is better 
than soil and cleaner to handle. Its properties 
are lasting. I find my bulbs are doing well in 
it this winter. Ferns do much better in it than 
in peat.—E. V., Kinys worthy, Hants. 
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ORCHIDS. 

SOPHRONTTISES. 

Anything bright and telling in colour as these 
charming little Orchids are is doubly acceptable 
during the short, dull days of winter, when 
everything outside bears a cheerless look. All 
the species are of small growth, but they are 
also extremely free-flowering when well esta¬ 
blished. The species upon which the genus 
was founded in 1826 by Dr. Lindley is S. cernua, 
and, besides this, there are only two distinct 
species. Their culture is not difficult provided 
a suitable temperature is maintained and an 
atmosphere free from fluctuations. They thrive 
in a cool-house, such as is usual for Odonto- 
glossums, but, according to my experience, are 
better both as regards size and number of flowers 
in a few degrees more heat and also rather more 
sunlight than is here afforded. For newly- 
imported plants this is really necessary, for they 
will not start nearly so freely in a house where 
the night temperature ranges below 55 degs. 
When received, they require care in handling, 
so as to keep the little tufts of pseudo-bulbs 
from falling apart, as they will do if roughly 
used. A good cleaning is the first thing needful, 
well sponging every leaf and pseudo-bulb with 
tepid soapy-water; afterwards cut away all 
decayed parts, being careful not to cut through 
the rhizome, but simply to take the pseudo-bulbs 
off with a keen knife, and any that are doubtful- 
looking leave on, as they are easily removed 
afterwards if decayed, while if sound they may 
break and serve to make a better furnished 
plant. Lay them out thinly upon a stage in a 
warm house and spray them daily in dull 
weather, twice or three times when bright. The 
tiny pseudo-bulbs soon fill out, and commence 
either to emit roots or to grow, and must be 
placed in whatever receptomes they are to be 
grown in. They will grow in pots on the stage 
in the usual way, but will be found to flower 
more freely if hung up near the light in the small 
pans now so much used for Orchids. They 
need only be large enough to take the plants 
easily. Allow about an inch margin for com¬ 
post, which for the first season must only be a 
very thin layer, or even a slight surfacing of 
Sphagnum over the crocks, which ought in all 
cases to nearly fill the pans. After one 
season’s growth this may be added to with¬ 
out removing the plants from the pans, and 
may be the usual mixture of peat and Sphag¬ 
num, both of good quality. This must be 
firmly bedded around them with the dibber, 
and if trimmed off neatly it is much easier to 
determine when the plants are dry than if 
ragged ends of peat or Moss are allowed to stick 
out. The plants must be kept fairly moist at 
the roots the whole year through, and no great 
variation of temperature is needed summer or 
winter. The only other care required is to 
keep them free of insects and to see that the 
pseudo-bulbs are kept steady in their places. 

If rocking about they will fail to root into the 
compost, and consequently the growths will be 
weak. The plants often push a few flowers 
upon the first-made growths, but always bloom 
more profusely when well established. If pre¬ 
ferred, Sophronitises may be grown on blocks of 
wood, rough pieces of Apple or Birch being as 
suitable as any, and in this way they have a 
very natural appearance. A little Moss for the 
roots to run through is all that is needful, and 
they must of course be firmly wired on, the 
blocks being large enough to admit of their 
extension, as mentioned above. 

8ophronitis cernua is the typical species. It 
is a very small-growing Orchid, with clustered 
pseudo-oulbs half an inch in height, each bearing 
a single broad green leaf only 1 inch or so in 
length. The blossoms are produced in November 
or December, about six being the usual number 
on each spike. The sepals and petals are scarlet, 
with a yellow lip. It was introduced from Rio de 
Janeiro in 1826, and the flowers last a longtime 
in full beauty if not wetted or kept in too much 
htat. 

S. gran01 flora is much the best in the genus, 
the rich glowing tints of the flowers being 
probably unexcelled in the whole Orchid family. 
The flowers are upwards of 3 inches across, the 
sepals and petals being bright scarlet in the 
typo, with yellow markings on the lip. The 
flowers of this kind are produced singly, and not 


in racemes, as in the last-named. There is a 
variety of this with rich carmine flowers. It is 
a native of the Organ Mountains, and was intro¬ 
duced in 1837. 

S. violacea comes from the same habitat, and 
was introduced three years later. It is seldom 
seen in good condition, or, in fact, at all in col¬ 
lections, yet it is a most desirable and lovely little 
ypecies. The pseudo-bulb9 are only about 1 inch 
in length. The flowers, which occur singly, are 
of a pretty shade of rosy-purple. It is the weakest 
growing of ail, and not so tufted in habit, being 
on this account more suitable than the others for 
cultivation on blocks. H. 


Gypripedium concolor.— Thisdelightful 
little species is now in bloom, the pretty 
spotted flowers having a great attraction for 
lovers of Cypripediums, and contrasting well 
with the handsomely - marked foliage. C. 
concolor likes a warm house, and must be grown 
in a shady, moist position out of the reach of 
draughts. The pots must be thoroughly clean 
and well drained, and the compost generally 
used for it consists of peat fibre, loam, and 
Sphagnum, with limestone added in lieu of 
crocks and charcoal. There is considerable 
variation in the flowers, those of the type being 
creamy-white, with rosy-crimson spots, while 
the variety sulphureum is wholly yellow. 

Masdevallia ignea- —Several plants of 
this pretty species now being in flower give an 
opportunity of comparing the varieties, and 
very beautiful some of these are. The typical 
flower is about 1$ inches across, of a bright 
orange-red, and, being very lasting, contributes 
largely to the winter display. Considerable 
care is necessary in watering these Orchids at 
this Beason, especially if they have been long in 
the pots and the compost consequently at all 
close. While easily injured by over-watering, 
the opposite extreme must be guarded against 
as equally injurious to the well-being of the 
roots. M. ignea is a native of New Grenada, 
whence it was introduced in 1871. 

Odontoglossum Sanderlanum. — In 
habit and general characteristics this peculiarly 
attractive species strongly resembles 0. nasvium, 
but the flowers are quite distinct in colour. 
These are produced on rather densely-set 
racemes about 1 foot in length and each flower 
measures about 2 inches across. The sepals aud 
petals are narrow, pale yellow, with many spots 
of reddish brown ; the lip has a larger blotch in 
front and is lightly fringed at the edge. The 
plant is very easily grown, and should be sus¬ 
pended in small pans or pots near the roof in the 
cool-house. A free circulation of air is of the 
utmost importance, and therefore if the plants 
are hung near the ventilators, so much the 
better. Good drainage must be afforded by 
filling to within an inch of the rim with crocks, 
above this dibbling the compost firmly about the 
roots. Good peat-fibre, chopped Sphagnum, and 
finely broken crocks are all that is needed to 
grow it well. After potting, the plants require 
only enough water to keep the Moss alive, but 
as the roots begin to run freely more must be 
given, and at no time must the plants be dried 
off. O. Sanderianum is a native of New 
Grenada, and was introduced in 1881. The 
flowers are sweetly scented and last several 
weeks in good condition if kept dry. 

Lffilia superbiens (St. Joseph’s Wand). 

—This fine species is now in bloom, one spike 
having seventeen flowers. The long, bare stem 
tells rather agiinst it, as it is only in laige 
houses that its beauty can be seen, but where 
there is room for its full development it is very 
beautiful. Each flower spans about 6 inches ; 
the sepals and petals are rich bright rose, the 
latter prettily undulated. The lip is similar in 
ground colour, with stripes of deep crimson, 
and a yellow centre. L. superbiens thrives well 
on the central stage of the Cattleya-house, and 
must have plenty of room. The pots must be 
fairly large, and as it is nearly always growing 
and a vigorous-looting kind, it requires plenty 
of water. It is one of Mr. G. U re-Skinner’s 
introductions from Guatemala. He found it 
growing on rocks and in similar positions in 1840. 
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FRUIT. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


I variety in the Kent district on account of its 
earliness over the older kinds. I have not 
grown it, but am told that it is worth a trial for 
its great crop and earliness. In my select list I 
have doubtless omitted many excellent kinds, 
In this note I am only giving my own experi- but there is a good selection for the amateur, 
ence as to the value of certain varieties. Those aqd they comprise early and late kinds. In 
who exhibit have their own special kinds, and i giving a trial to these fruits it should be borne 
therefore they do not need advice. My remarks in mind that the Gooseberry starts early into 


are more applicable to the amateur who requires 
good fruit in variety and a few of the best kinds. 
The variety illustrated—Bobby—is one of the 
best of the Lancashire or large-berried forms, 
and Lancashire is a famous Gooseberry oounty, 
and at one time Gooseberry exhibitions were 
held extensively there by amateurs, and, of 
course, size and weight were cardinal points. 
Bobby is one of the heaviest berries grown, and 
is not inferior in quality to any of the large 
kinds. It is a grand cropper, and, as shown in 
the illustration, a fine fruit, nearly smooth, and 
splendid for exhibition. Like most of the large 
kinds, the growth is pendulous, and this is not 
to the cultivator's advantage, as, unless there is 
great care in pruning, the trees are so near the 
soil that the fruits get spoiled. Here is the 
importance of a single leg or stem to the trees 
to keep them clean ; indeed, many prize-growers 
place hoops with stakes and support their trees 


growth, so avoid late planting, also plant in 
good soil. The trees like food, and if a mulch 
of decayed manure can be given in the summer 
it is well repaid. 

The Gooseberry is so much in demand and 
enjoyed by most persons that it is well to have 
as long a season as possible, and many barren 
north walls could be furnished with Gooseberry- 
trees at small cost. They are grown, too, at less 
trouble than many fruits. I nave seen a wall 
produce more fruits than a family could con¬ 
sume. Few trees, when the wall is covered and 
the trees kept pruned hard back to short spurs, 
give such heavy crops. I have seen amateurs 
(indeed, gardeners also) prune trees with shears, 
but such practice is fatal; they produce such a 
forest of shoots that they are useless and one 
cannot gather the fruit. Again, many never 
trouble about sucker growths. These are fatal 
to good culture. As previously observed, get 



in that way. Again, so much depends upon a good leg or stem free from suckers, well 
the pruning of the*>e large kinds as more care is balanced heads, and thin out the growths, 
needed. Hard pruning means a lot of weak shortening others. The splendid fruits shown 
wood orspurry growth and few fruits. The best, in the illustration were grown by the sender of 
way is to thin out freelv and merely remove the the photograph. G. W, 

wood nearest to the 
soil. Another point 
is that the trees are 
often starved ; they 
require food like 
other fruits, and if 
this were attended 
to there would he 
fewer complaints as 
to red-spider and 
maggots. There are 
so many Goose¬ 
berries differing so 
slightly in colour, 

Bhape, and form 
that I need not 
describe many. 

Among the reds 
Bobby holds a high 
place; to this should 
be added Dan's 
Mistake, Duke of 
Sutherland, and 
Speedwell. The fol¬ 
lowing are good 
■white varieties : 

Alma, King of 
Trumps, Lady 
Leicester, and An¬ 
tagonist. The best 
yellows are Drill, 

High Sheriff, Highlander, and Leveller; and i Apples on Paradise Stock.—It is with 
among the greens, which are noted for flavour! peculiar interest that I read the article on fruit 
also, may be named Keepsake, Shiner, Tele- in Gardening Illustrated, Dec. 5, p. 587, and 
graph, and Matchless. We now come to as I am about to purchase Blenheim Orange on 
another and valuable class—one that, as regards the Paradise-stock, as you suggest, may I ask 


One of the big Lancashire Gooseberries (Bobby). From 

Mr. Stevenson, Granville Avenue, Ix>ng Katon, Nottingham. 


a photograph by 
rtangham. 


flavour, many good growers place first. Mere 
size is not so highly considered. They are right, 
as they obtain quality with quantity; these 
smaller varieties bear very heavy crops and 
rarely fail, whilst they grow more erect and the 
trees soon attain a good size. Of late years a 
great gain has been secured in growing the 
varieties to gather in a green state for tarts, as 
these are double the size of the small kinds at 
the same ago. This is of great importance, as 
the fruits sell well, and by lightening the crops 
in their early stages of growth the trees are 
benefited and the fruits left to maturoare much 
finer. 

The following are very good kinds in the white 
class : Bright Venus, White Swan, Whitesmith, 
and Cheshire Lass. From the yellows select 
Early Sulphur, Golden Drop, Yellow Cham¬ 
pagne, ana Lion. There are several reds and 
mostly good. The well-known Crown Bob, 
Ironmonger, Keen’s Seedling, Red Champagne, 
Warrington, and Whinham s Industry are all 
reliable, and the last-named is one of the most 
popular market berries grown. In the green 
section Green Gage (Green Hedgehog, a delicious 
fruit), Keepsake, and Green Gascoigne are all 
noted kinds. Early Kent is a variety much 
like Keepsake, and has ’ 
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what means you would take in order to 
obtain an early crop of fruit ? I have read that 
the root of this stock is not in the habit of 
penetrating deeply into soil. Would you apply 
manure below root or above on surface ?— 
W. Adams. 

Many give too much manure under young 
trees, with the result that gross growth ensues 
and little fruit. You would do well to give 
good soil, with such aids as old mortar rubble, 
wood-ashes, or bone-meal for the roots. The 
stock named, being a surface rooter, should be 
fed from the surface. Give a good muloh of 
manure after planting, and again next April or 
May. Food from surface encourages roots, with 
the result that fruit in quantity of extra quality 
will be got. If your land is wet or heavy give 
some kind of drainage, such as brick rubble, 
under trees. 

Diseased Blenheim Orange Apple. 

—I enclose a piece of a Blenheim Orange Apple- 
tree, and shall be obliged if you can tell me 
what is the cause of the swellings on it ? The 
tree is a cordon and bears well, but is mostly 
covered with these tumours ; can they be 
cured ?— Chircombe. 

* * Your trees are attacked by the American- 
taijcet blight—a wretched pest and difficult to eradi¬ 


cate. We have every week during the past 
month given advice as to its destruction. The 
following will effect a cure if well done : Procure 
1 pint of soluble petroleum, 1 lb. of soft-soap, 
and mix with clay to the consistency of paint, 
and thoroughly paint all parts of the trees at 
this season. We would also odd that ordinary 
petroleum is readily mode soluble by incor¬ 
porating thoroughly with soft-soap—say double 
the quantity of soap to the petroleum. 


APPLES FOR KEEPING. 

In looking over the stock of these towards Christ¬ 
mas one is inclined to ask the question, Where are 
those huge specimens that occupied the shelves 
some time ago ? Fortunately, however, there are 
others still remaining that remind us of the post, 
and amongst these may be mentioned Lane’s 
Prince Albert. This Apple is as sound now as 
when gathered from the trees, and though it does 
not possess that enticing colour to be found in 
some others it is nevertheless one of the best that 
we have, taking it all round. Hanwell Souring 
will compare favourably with many others, 
though perhaps the name is against it To my 
mind this should be classed amongst the best 
keeping Apples we have. It certainly is one 
of the most reliable for cropping, for during 
the last eighteen years the trees have never 
failed to bear a crop, though in some seasons 
the yield is heavier than in others. Wellington 
is again first-class, and should occupy a 
place in every garden. Baumann’s Red Rein- 
ette is another that will no doubt become very 
popular. It is a good cropper, the fruit of 
splendid colour, ana appears to keep well, for 
it is as sound now as when gathered. Ham- 
bledon Deux Ans is certainly one of the best 
long-keeping Apples we have, and at the same 
time a good cooker. This variety is much grown 
in some of the midland counties, and where it 
does well there is not a more profitable Apple to 
be found. 

Then, again, there is that good old variety 
Alfriston. Though on stiff, cold soils the trees 
are apt to canker, it is nevertheless well worthy 
of a place in all gardens. Yorkshire Greening 
is also one of those that ought to command a 
place in our orchards, for though the tree has a 
somewhat rambling habit, it may be kept within 
bounds without undue pruning. Norfolk 
Beaufin may not be one of the most prolific, but 
| it is certainly one of the best keepers we have, 
and on that account should be accorded a place 
in every private collection. Neither should we 
by any means neglect to plant such old favour¬ 
ites as Northern Greening and Easter Pippin, 
for though there may be others with a more 
showy appearance there are certainly none that 
are more useful in the kitchen during April 
and the early part of May. We are too apt 
to plant Apples and Pears for their fine appoar- 
ance, but it should be remembered that fine 
fruit in October and November will not prevent 
complaints after Christmas if there be nosupplios 
forthcoming. H. 


Unsatisfactory Vines (J. W. H.).— 
Your Vines are suffering from loss of roots, 
hence the shanking. It is not so much the 
want of manure as new roots. Your dressing 
of cow-manure is not the best and the stove is 
but a small matter. If you get down to roots 
you will find a deficiency of surface fibres, and 
no matter what manures you use only aggra¬ 
vates the evil when there are too few roots to 
absorb the food given. Doubtless at some 
period you have overcropped your Vines. This 
is often done ; or they may be too crowded. 
What is needed is new root action, but to get 
this you must secure new top-growth. The best 
plan, doubtless, would be to lift the Vine, but 
probably you cannot lose a crop for a season or 
two. Our advice is this : At this season care¬ 
fully remove surface-soil till you come to roots ; 
you will probably find these none too plentiful 
and destitute of fibrous growth. Cut away any 
decayed ones, and give fresh surface-soil, not in 
great quantities, such as good loam, bone-meal, 
and mortar-rubble, or wood-ashes, and you may 
remove a portion of border further from roots. 
Give new soil or drainage as necessary. Take 
up some new shoots this year from the base, one 
to a Vine, and only crop very lightly, not force 
hard, and remove any weak growth. Your aim 
is to get strong wood, and by so doing yoq will 
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S et roots also. In a season or two, or say from 
fay to August, you may feed from the sur¬ 
face freely with liquid-manure. To sum up, 
remove inert soil, see to the drainage, give 
liberal treatment, and in two years your old 
Vines will recoup themselves. Bear in mind 
that to crop will end in failure till you get your 
Vine3 into condition. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

A WINTER-FLOWERING HEATH 
(ERICA HYEMALIS). 

Thls winter Heath is one of the prettiest of our 
decorative plants, covered as it is with delicate 

{ link and white bells in such abundance that the 
eaves are almost hidden. 1 nousands of these 
plants are sold in our streets annually, gladden¬ 
ing the eyes of their purchasers for a short time, 
only to fade and droop, too often, from ignorance 
of their simple wants. 

Heaths of this kind are not delicate, and only 
need to be kept safe from frost; but they can¬ 
not expand their buds in a hot, dry air or 
without an ample supply of moisture. Gas is 
fatal to them, for it not only exhausts the air 
and renders it poisonous, but it also dries it to a 
great extent, and moisture in the atmosphere is 
a necessity to Ericas, especially when they are 
producing a quantity of new shoots 
as well as thousands of blossoms at 
the same time. [vane 

Even the ordinary air of a sitting- 
room, warmed with a fire, and 
where lamps are used at night, is 
trying to them. Matters are not 
improved by the ice-cold blast which 
may necessarily blow through the 
apartment during the housemaid’s 
morning sweep. 

What can, then, be done to save 
this lovely plant ? Provide it with 
a night refuge (if no greenhouse or 
conservatory be available), where 
it may revel in cool moisture, from 
the time the lamps are lit until it is 
needed the next day. Stand it in 
a part of the room not exposed to the 
heat from the fire. 

A bathroom, where there is hot 
water laid on, is an excellent bed¬ 
room for room plants (unless lighted 
with gas), as it is easy to fill it 
with steam from the hot water, 
which will be most refreshing to 
Ferns, etc., as well as Ericas; but if 
this place should not be available, 
a CDmmon deal box (6uch as may bo 
procured at the grocer s for a few 
penes) should be prepared, placing 
it in a spare room or in a kitchen, 
with oilcloth or an old tray beneath it. This box 
should receive a few inches of fine ashes, which 
must always be kept moist, and on which the 
pots can stand, being covered with a piece or 
two of glass, so arranged as to admit a 
little air at the corners. A position where 
the early sunshine will reach the glass is 
the beet, as this enables the buds to open well. 
Heaths and other room plants should always 
be given water with the chill taken off, and 
this must be abundantly supplied to a plant 
in bud ; Ericas specially needing a quantity at 
this time. But they should not be allowed to 
stand in stagnant water, their saucers being 
emptied shortly after watering the plant. After 
flowering, the dead blossoms should be cut off 
with a pair of scissors, and the young green 
shoots shortened considerably, when the Heath 
may stand entirely in a bath-room window or a 
greenhouse until the winter is over. After 
this it -will do best in the open air, its pot 
being sunk to the rim in ashes. When repot¬ 
ting is necessary, it is well to send the plant 
to a horticulturist, as it needs pure peat and 
sand, with extra firm potting. Jadoo, however, 
is said to suit it, and this useful material saves a 
great deal of the difficulty in procuring special 
soils. Repotting is best done in March. 


adopted at the Highgate show, is generally 
followed. Classes are provided in which the 
enthusiastic grower and exhibitor may stage 
blooms, showing high cultural skill. For years 
it has been the practice at most exhibitions to 
arrange the blooms on boards of a regulation 
size, and set up in the most uniform mannei. 
The show just alluded to was conspicuous for its 
novel methods of exhibiting the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown for various purposes. There were 
large vases to contain the huge blooms which are 
now generally grown, showing to what practical 
purposes they could be put—after all the most 
important consideration—others too, for Pom¬ 
pons, and those grown in a free manner, and cut 
in beautiful sprays. Then there were also 
^pergnes, vases, handbaskets, each respectively 
j showing the Chrysanthemum as a decorative 
subject, especially so when associated with 
appropriate foliage, etc. This is a result which 
is worthy of imitation by other societies through¬ 
out the country, and, as at the present time 
committees are considering the classes for inclu¬ 
sion in their next year’s schedule of prizes, 
surely this more sensible and practical means of 
illustrating the value of the Chrysanthemum is 
deserving of recognition ?—D. B. C. 

Hand-basket of berries and foliage. 

—A charming ornament for a table or side¬ 
board at this season is a hand-basket filled with 
, berries and winter foliage. There are several 
1 subjects which bear berries of the brightest 


colour, as well as others to lend additional 
beauty because of their varied forms and colour, 
and whioh are within the reach of all. Those 
readers who visited the December show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society will probably 
remember the unique display made by the 
assortment staged in competition for the prizes 
then offered. The brightest and best exnibits 
contained Holly in variety, many pieces being 
remarkable for their wealth of berries, different 
forms of the Berberis, Mistletoe, and the jet 
black clusters of Privet berries. There were 
also plenty of hips and haws to enrich the duller 
yet equally pretty kinds. Foliage added 
materially to the effect, with richly-toned pieces 
and sprays of Berberis Aquifolium, Golden 
Privet, Golden Euonymus, warm-toned Straw¬ 
berry foliage, and Ivy. Each contributed to 
make a most delightful display. A simple way 
to arrange a basket is to fill it with Moss, wire 
each piece of foliage and spray of berries to a 
fairly stout wire, and place these lightly all over 
the Moss, sufficient resistance being obtained by 
sticking the wires into this. Ivy turned around 
the handles and a few pieces of feathery Grass 
complete a pleasing Christmas decoration. 



Erica hyemalir. From a photograph. 


I. L. R. 


Chrysanthemums in vases.— Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows anr not likely to j lose their 
novelty if the practice wfifca iOibw ^largely 


Cutting down Fuchsias (Old Jimy — We 
advise you to leave the Fuchsias till the spring—say 
about February or March—when the dead wood should 
be cut from them, and the plants pruned back a little 
into shape. The temperature stated will be sufficient to 
start them in. 


HELLEBORES (CHRISTMAS AND 
LENTEN ROSES). 

The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), when 
the shortest of the December days is with us, is 
almost the only flower in the open garden to 
charm us with its blossoms. True, there are 
occasional spikes of the Winter Flag and a few 
fragrant blooms of the lovely Iris stylosa, for the 
most part snugly hidden amid the abundant 
leafage, to be plucked from the border, but the 
bed of Christmas Roses is white with innumer¬ 
able blooms from which the dark green leaves 
stand boldly out. The chaste chalices gleam 
purely from the sombre setting of brown earth, 
lifting their heads in dozens from each spreading 
clump, and forming a picture that would be 
delightful at all seasons, but is doublj' so on 
sullen, midwinter days. 

There are many varieties of H. niger, the true 
types of which differ from each other, though 
specimens are often to be found which are diffi¬ 
cult of classification. The Giant Christmas Rose 
(H. n. altifolius or raaximus) comes first, both 
by reason of its being the earliest bloomer and 
on account of its sterling merits. This variety 
commences its blooming period in October (this 
year the first flower opened October 10th), and 
often continues, with slight periods of inter¬ 
mission, until March or April. It is a rigorous 
plant with tall flower-scapes, the stems of 
which, as well as of the leaves, are heavily 
spotted with red. The flowers of this variety 
are often over 5 inches in diameter, and are 
mostly tinged with pink at the back of the 

S atals. H. n. Juverms, also known as St. 

rigid’s Christmas Rose, is a very charming 
variety, bearing beautifully cupped flowers of 
the purest white, the leaf and flower-stems being 
of a pale Apple-green colour. This Hellebore was 
discovered in Ireland, its introduction to that 
island being due, according to tradition, to the 
Hugenots. The Riverston variety, so called from 
the seat of Mr. Poe, in Co. Tipperary, is valu¬ 
able for its free-blooming qualities. Its flowers 
are shapely and pure white with pink stigmas. 
In all probability this is a cross between H. n. 
altifolius and H. n. Juvernis, as it partakes of 
the characteristics of both. 

The Brockhurst variety has flourished for 
some years in the neighbourhood of Manchester, 
and is in much request for the cut-flower trade. 
In appearance it is much similar to H. n. 
Juvernis. 

H. n. major (Bath variety) is identified with 
the City of Bladud, from being grown by thou¬ 
sands in the surrounding nurseries. It is a 
decided advance on the common Christmas 
Rose, and at Yule-tide, great as is the supply, 
it is often exceeded by the demand. 

Other varieties are H. n. scoticus or angusti- 
folius, something after the manner of H. n. alti¬ 
folius, but slenderer and whiter; H. n. ruber 
or Apple Blossom, a clear, rosy shade ; and 
H. n. Madame Fouryade, a free-blooming 
variety, much resembling H. n. Juvernis, but in 
some soils more vigorous. 

Christmas Roses like a deep, rich soil, and do 
best in a partially-shaded position, which should 
also be sheltered from boisterous winds. The 
bed should be made at least 2 feet 6 inches in 
depth, though 4 feet is better, and a heavy 
dressing of cow-manure worked into the lower 
portion of the soil, care being taken that it does 
not come in direct contact with the roots. This 
provides the cool, moist bottom that is such a 
factor in the well-being of the Hellebores. After 
flowering, the bed should be mulched with leaf-* 
mould and well-rotted manure, and during dry 
weather, ample supplies of water, alternated 
with soot-water or weak liquid-manure, should 
be given, as, unless the growth is encouraged 
during spring and summer, a satisfactory winter 
display cannot be expected. 

In planting the largo clumps must always be 
divided, as if planted in their entirety they 
almost invariably dwindle away. When lifted 
the clump Bhould be stood in water, and after 
the soil has become softened the roots should be 
washed clean with a single-jot hose or syringe. 
The crowns can then be easily divided, a sharp 
knife cutting the roots where necessary without 
injuring the plants. The crowns should be 
planted 18 inches to 2 feet apart in good fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould and well firmed iu. The 
times advocated for dividing and planting are 
the months of February and September. In the 
former case the plants are lifted before they 
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Hybrid Hellebores. 


Riverston variety of the Christmas Rose. 


Huds of Christmas Rose. 
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A Lenten Rose (Helleborus orientalis). 
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have commenced their season's growth, and in 
t he latter after it is completed. Personally, I 
prefer the former. 

With care and attention Christmas Roses may 
lw grown successfully in tuba ; but their wants 
must be studied with a watchful eye during the 
growing period if the flower crop is to come up 
to expectations. The tubs should stand in a 
sheltered position for ten months out of the 
twelve, and be brought under glass as the bloom 
the soil. I 


pack closely, never forgetting that one pressure 
is so much better than several bruises caused by 
loose packing. Soft paper among the flowers is 
a great improvement on cotton-wool ; indeed, 
the last is never used by florists who do much 
parcel post trade in cut-flowers, except for a very 
few subjects, and even then is not brought into 
contact with the flowers. It absorbs moisture and 
dries up the flowers to an alarming extent. Soft 
paper slightly sprinkled is much the best,and if you 
ave some spare space to fill in, let this be done 

, or else 
arrival 


of cut-flowers, no matter what kind or how short 
or long a time they may have been cut, always 


buds appear above the soil. I have seen tub- 

plants treated in this way which were carrying , with more soft paper, screwed up loosely, 
quite 200 blooms per tub. some fresh and light foliage. Upon the i 

Lkntkx Roses. 

The Lenten Rose, 
coming into bloom in 
the early spring, is a 
most effective plant, 
and while rarely ex¬ 
hibiting the snowy 
whiteness of its rela¬ 
tive, the Christmas 
Rose, is very charm¬ 
ing in the delicate 
shades of colouring, 
varying in every 
seedling, with which 
its graceful blossoms 
are suffused. In large 
masses these Helle¬ 
bores are strikingly 
ornamental, w’hilst 
they are of distinctly 
easier culture than 
the formsof H. niger, 
though they succeed 
best in the ideal soil 
of H. niger—a deep, 
moist loam, and in a 
sheltered situation. 

Every year spotted 
hybrids of increas¬ 
ing excellence are 
raised from seed, Mr. 

Archer - Hind, of 
South Devon, hav¬ 
ing been particularly 
successful in this 
respect, some of his 
seedlings being ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful. 

The following var¬ 
ieties may be men¬ 
tioned as a selec¬ 
tion : H. orientals 
(the type), H. anti- 
quorum, H. pallid us, 

H. punctatus, H. 
guttatus subpuncta- 
tus, H. g. punctatis- 
simus, H. g. Leicht- 
lini,H.purpurascens, 

H. atro-ruben8, H. 
olympious, H. col- 
chicus, H. Gretchen 
Heinemann, and H. 

Com menzienrath 
Benary. 

In using Helle¬ 
bores for indoor de¬ 
coration the precau¬ 
tion of splitting the 
stems into four sec¬ 
tions with a sharp 
penknife should be 
taken before placing 
them in water, as 
when treated in this 
manner they remain 
in beauty for a com¬ 
paratively long time, but otherwise often droop remove a small portion of the stem or stalk w ith 
in a few hours. fc>. W. F. a sharp knife ; not with scissors or nippers. 

-_- These only bruise and crush the pores in the 


A Christmas vase. Christinas Roses and early Polyanthuses. From a photograph by Mr. G. Ingram, Avot. 


Treatment of cut-flowers.— Please tell 

mo the best way to treat cut-flowers sent through 
the post (parcel) or rail, and which often come 
to hand in a very limp condition ?— Amt. 

*.* Very few amateurs pack their cut-flowers 
well in the first place, and w’hen they are badlv 
tteated after arrival it is little w’onder so mucL 
of their charm is lost. It miy be best to start 


flower-stem, and so really nullify the good you 
were trying to do—viz., to open the dried-up 

f ores afresh, so that water might be absorbed, 
f you cut off the stem properly, and place the 
flower in w r ater that is not quite clear, you will 
soon notice the pores are stopped up with what¬ 
ever impurity the water may contain. Now 
this checks any further benefit from the w’ater. 
Even if not bo stopped up, the occasionally cut- 


w'>th the packing, and then give a few words ting off of a small portion opens the pores afresh, 
upon their after treatment. Always eadeavour I and thus freshens up the blooms once more, 
to have your cut-flow'ers in water at least for an Warm water in the colder weather—say about 
hour before packing.^J^iden-hair Fyn is best 70 degs.—is also a great help. It is no use 
" mgitiMd i By v T er jnhrtte* Now trying the many fanciful recipes for keeping cut- 


flowers ; we have tried scores, and find none 
better than clear water and open pores. Too 
many who recommend other plans do not 
remember the vast difference in the natural 
keeping of flowers. Some only last a few hours, 
others for several w’eeks, but whatever class you 
may be treating, fresh water and freshly opened 
pores are the main points. If very shrivelled 
or limp, complete immersion in water for a few 
minutes often does good. 

Wintering Cannas.—Tn the case of the 
old, strong-growing Canuas which are principally 
used in the flower garden, but little trouble is 
needed to keep them in good condition through¬ 
out the winter, provided they are kept free 
from frost and in a 
fairly dry state, but 
some of the newer 
large-flowered kinds 
are far from particu¬ 
lar, especially those 
whose blossoms are 
yellow r , dotted more 
or less with crimson. 
Where there are 
large masses of eveu 
these yellow’ forms 
they can be win¬ 
tered without diffi¬ 
culty, but in the 
case of many of 
them, and especially 
the newer kinds, 
they are generally 
propagated as rap¬ 
idly as possible ; 
hence, though the 
plants appear to be 
vigorous enough, the 
underground rhi¬ 
zome which enables 
them to pass through 
the vicissitudes of 
winter in a dry 
state is, in some 
in8tancesat least, by 
no means large, and 
if the plants are 
dried off, as used to 
be the case with the 
old race of Gannas, 
mischief is sure to 
ensue. For such I 
advise allowing the 
plants to remain in 
their pots, keeping 
the soil slightly 
moist throughout 
the winter, as so 
treated many of the 
plants do not go 
thoroughly to rest, 
and there is then no 
need to draw’on the 
reserve stored up in 
the underground 
portion. It is a 
great mistake, too, 
to place these Can¬ 
nes during the win¬ 
ter underneath the 
stage in the green¬ 
house or in some 
such a spot, as they 
are then liable to 
get too dry, or to 
suffer from drip ; 
indeed, an excess of 
moisture is even 
more fatal than 
drought, for in this 
way the large rhizomes are very liable to rot. 
To the amateur with but a single greenhouse 
these Gannas are very valuable for flowering at 
different periods throughout the summer and 
autumn, and where there is greater heat at 
command their brightly-coloured blossoms may 
lie had nearly the whole year round. In raising 
them from seed it should be sown by the end of 
I February or early in March, as the plants will 
then be sufficiently strong to flow’er well the 
first season.—H. 

The variegated Day Lily (Hemero- 

callis Kwansofl.-pi. foliis variegatis).—“ K.,’*in 
his exhaustive article on Day Lilies (page 582), 
passes over this variety with a few words. To 
my mind it is one of the most valuable forms of 
the whole fattHl^illftfc^-Biinamental not only 
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during its flowering period but throughout the 
time that it* handsome leafage ia borne—a apace 
of many months. The plant is a very strong 
grower, quite aa vigorous aa H. fulva, if not 
more so. Indeed, I came across an example 
this year whose flower-spikes had attained a 
height of nearly 5 feet. Its sturdy constitution 
renders it admirably adapted for the embellish¬ 
ment of the wild garden, where its variegated, | 
drooping leaves produce an extremely pleasing 
effect. The amount of variegation often varies 
considerably, some plants bearing leafage that 
is more than green, such specimens being by far 
the most valuable, and others having the 
striation confined to narrow lines of white. The 
orange-tawny flowers, being semi-double, are 
more lasting than those of the generality of 
Day Lilies, and associate charmingly with the 
white spires of the Madonna Lily (which blooms 
at the same time) both in the open garden and 
when cut for indoor decoration.—8. W. F. 


ROSBP. 

A STANDARD ROSE. 

The subject of the accompanying illustration is 
a weeping standard Rose, Kngt, grafted on a 
tall, strong Brier. It was planted about 
seventeen years ago, and the 
tree is now very large, being 
from 10 feet to 12 feet high, 
and aa much through, falling 
nearly to the ground. It bears 
yearly such a profusion and 
weight of bloom as to render 
it necessary to give the tree 
substantial support during the 
flowering season, notwithstand - 
ing the fact that the Brier- 
stem is fully 9 inches in cir¬ 
cumference. The variety Ruga 
appears to carry the Brier 
with it in its growth, which is 
very vigorous 

Thch. Bourne. 


either large or Bmall houses. The primary 
consideration is to give them plenty of light, 
and this cannot be done in the dead of winter, 1 
unless they are trained immediately under the 
glass. As great numbers of flowers suitable for 
bouquet-making may be cut from a limited 
space when the plants are well-established and 
the management is right, a rather small house is 
to be preferred to a large one. 

The house for the Roses may either be a 
lean-to or a spin-roofed one, and if light and 
well furnished with hot-water pipes and means 
of ventilation, there should be no difficulty in j 
producing plenty of Roses in the dull season 
of the year. Much firing would not be needed, 
as a very high temperature is not required, 
provided the plants have been well prepared 
beforehand. If the Roses are plantea out, an 
inside bonier is best, though not an absolute 
necessity, as if placed outside the soil can be 
protected like Vine borders are. As regards 
training the branches, it will be necessary to 
provide wires for them, attached to the rafters 
at a fair distance, about S inches from the glass. 
To the wires the branches must be secured. The 
wood should not be laid in too thickly, so that 
each branch may secure plenty of light, and 
the flowers will be freely produced. Great care 
muit be taken to keep the Roses quite free from 


ROSES FOR BUTTON¬ 
HOLES. 

The Roses generally consid¬ 
ered most suitable for this 
purpose are limited chiefly to 
the Noisette and Tea-scented 
varieties, with just a few of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals to fur¬ 
nish bright bits of colour. The 
following, I think, will be 
found a good selection of Roses 
for the purpose in view. Of 
course, other sorts may be 
added at the pleasure of the 
grower. Of Teas I should 
select: Mme. Falcot, apricot 
colour ; Letty Coles, pink ; Hose Kuj a 

Niphetos, white ; Devoniensis, 
creamy-white ; David Prallet, 
pale rose ; Elise Sauvage, pale 
vellow; Isabella Sprunt, light yellow : and 
Marie Van Houtte, yellowish-white. Of Moss 
Roses I should choose the following : Celine, 
crimson ; Lanei, pale rose ; Marie de Blois, 
bright rose ; and Reine Blanche, white. Of the 
Noisettes the following are good: Online 
Forestier, yellow; Ophirie, coppery - salmon ; 
and William Allan Richardson, deep orange- 
yellow. Of Hybrid Perpetuals : Duke of Teck, 
crimson ; Red Dragon, brilliant crimson ; and 
General Jacqueminot. It is, I have found, 
much better to limit the selection to a few 
well-known varieties of distinct colour for 
the production of flowers during winter 
and early spring, and my selection for 
that purpose would include General Jacque¬ 
minot, Madame Falcot, Elise Sauvage, and 
Devoniensis. I am assuming that the plants 
selected are to be set out in a well-prepared 
border in the glass-house devoted to tneir cul¬ 
ture. This is the best way, or they can if pre¬ 
ferred be grown in large pots. The soil should 
be good rather heavy fibrous loam and abundant 
drainage should be given, as Roses require plenty 
of water during tbeir season of growth. If 
grown in pots a large number of plants will be 
required to keep up a constant supply of 
flowers. 

When Roses are grown under glass they are so 
aceomm^dating that the/'rrflav be cultivated in 
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the end of June, so as to expose the Rose 
branches to the air and rains of the summer 
months. This treatment will be found to build 
them up in strength, for they get weakened 
during winter. What pruning they require 
should be done at the time when the light* are 
taken off, but a severe cutting must be avoided, 
A few branches only shoula be cut out when 
crowded. Early in the autumn they will begin 
to grow again, and every shoot made at that 
time and during the winter should be preserved. 
If the summer treatment has been right they 
will be bristling with flower-buds early in 
October, when it will be desirable to replace the 
lights. Fire-heat must be given according to 
the time when they are wanted in flower. 

Hybrid Perpetual and Moss varieties 
are not well suited for flowering during winter 
unless they are planted in a good border and 
the branches are trained up under the glass ; 
even then they are not equal to the Teas. Moss 
Roses should be grown in pots only, and the 
middle of February is as soon as they can be hail 
in flower in a satisfactory condition. Pot-grown 
specimens of Tea Roses should be repotted or 
lop-dressed with fresh soil in June, and the 
plants then be placed out-of-doors in a sheltered 
and somewhat shaded corner. They should 
remain there till the end of August, and 
then be sot in the full sun¬ 
shine until the time arrives to 
take them under cover for the 
winter. Where there is a 
large demand for Roses early 
in autumn it is best to depend 
on Tea-scented varieties grow n 
in pots. The plants should 
be of good size, and ought not 
to be encouraged to flower too 
freely during summer. A 
larger number of flowers will 
lie produced in autumn if the 
buns are removed in the sum¬ 
mer before they open. This 
removing of the flower-bud 
should be continued for about 
ten weeks, commencing in the 
early part of June, and then, 
if the pots in which the plants 
are growing are plunged up 
to their rims in a shaded bor¬ 
der, the plants will get com 
parative rest. When brought 
into warmer quarters again by 
the middle of August they wifi 
quickly start into fresh growth 
and produce a fair crop of 
flowers for several weeks if 
they have the protection of a 
greenhouse early in the 
autumn. H. B. 


From a photograph by Mr. T. C. Bourne, h^Ast^ate Ixnlge, Lincoln. 


Pruning large Roses 

—Kindly inform me how' I 
should prune the following 
large-sized Rose-trees which I 
have transplanted against a 
during November : Reve d’Or, 


green-fly and red-spider, light and frequent high wall S.S.E. during November : Reve d’Or, 
syringings with clean, warm, soft water being a fine and bushy tree ; Gloire de Diion, strong 
required for this purpose, together with occa- branches ; Cheshunt Hybrid, ana Crimson 
sional light fumigations with Tobacco. Those Rambler. I think it is a pity to cut off such 
who may wish to grow their Roses in pots fine shoots, but necessity knows no law if so 
should make an eflort to get some full sized advised.—A. A. M. 

specimens, each one capable with fair treatment * * y ou are quite ri ght . it wou ld indeed be 


.... | * * You are quite right; it would indeed be 

of producing a goodly number of flowers. Plants ft pity to cut o{ f good wood froni 8llch R 08e8 fts 

(in 12-inch and 14-inch pots) from J feet to ,, ou n i en tion. Pruning will not be seasonable 
4 feet in height are what should be aimed at, until end of February, by which time we will 
as one healthy, large plant will furnish more publish an article dealing fully with this impor- 
flowers than four smaller ones. Whether the Wnt rt of Ro8e calture . 

Roses are planted out or in pots a good holding r _ . , 

soil is necessary, as before stated. Broken bones Ros© 1 Ideal.—A plant, bought in pot in 
or charcoal are both useful to mix with the soil «pnng ’95, and flowered woll. Planted out in 
—at the rate, say, of one-sixth part. When rich soil against south wall m autumn, no flowers 
Roses are planted out it will be necessary after * n ’96* R* 18 made one strong shoot from base 

they have been set out for two yearB to keep about 3^ feet long, but the old wood is no longer 
up their fertility by means of rich surface- than when it was planted—viz., 2 feet long ; the 
dressings, or frequent applications of side shoots from old wood are also very weak, 

liquid-manure. Specimens grown in pots Should like to know how to prune it? F. J. S. 

may also be kept in a satisfactory con- * # * Shorten back the side growths from old 
dition for two years by the same means wood, and do not remove any of the new shoots 

without repotting, but in that case it is last made. Next season (1897), when the first 

important to keep the drainage right, as if this blooms are secured from the side growths of old 
is imperfect a falling off in the number of flow ers wood, cut out the older wood entirely. The 
may result therefrom. If they are expected to only pruning these need is to remove wood that 
produce flowers during winter they will require has flowered well previously, more especially 
special treatment. Where a house is devoted to w’hen there is enough new growth to lay in upon 
them the lights should be taken off the roof at the wall or fence. jpal frem 
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white; Turbinellus, the tiny white-flowered 
Vimineus, and Polyphyllus may also be men¬ 
tioned. 

On no account bunch up the stems as if they 
were sheafs of corn, a practice, however, often 
indulged in to the destruction of all natural 
charm. Ordinary soil will suffice. The best 
time to plant is early spring. 


but whatever it be, I have noticed that where 
the plants are growing in the open and fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun the greatest amount of mischief 
is to be noticed when heavy showers alternate 
with very bright sunshine. One of ^the most 
satisfactory modes of treatment is to associate 
it with Rhododendrons, as the soil and other 
particulars suitable for the Rhododendrons are 
favourable to this Lily, and the partial shade 
helps to ward off these attacks of sunstroke, if 
sunstroke it really is, that cause the deaths of 
so many. The huge clusters of massive blossoms 
as seen at Kew form a grand feature towards 
the latter part of the summer and early in the 
autumn, the interest in them being still further 
heightened by the individual differences to be 
found both in foliage and in flower. Two very 
distinct varieties of this Lily—rubro-vittatum or 
cruentum, and virginale or Wittei—are both 
very beautiful, but, as a rule, too delicate for 
the open border. Such, however, cannot be said 
of the variety platyphyllum, which is far more 
robust than the typical L. auratum. In the 
variety platyphyllum the stem is 6touter, the 
leaves very much broader, while the flowers are 
larger and more saucer-shaped. It is really a 
grand Lily, and though we have not this year 
had any large importations from Japan, yet, as 
a rule, it can be purchased cheaply enough during 
the season. 

L. speciosum, another of this class, will flowtr 
beautifully out-of-doors during the latter half 
of August and frequently for a long time after 
that. It is perfectly hardy, but is sometimes a 
little liable to die off suddenly after the manner 
of L. auratum, but not to anything like the 
same extent as that kind. The supplies of this 
Lily, of which numerous varieties can be 
obtained at a cheap rate in this country, are 
mainly drawn from two sources—viz., from 
Holland and Japan. From this latter country 
we get, as a rule, magnificent bulbs of richly- 
coloured varieties, and also of that beautiful 
whito form, Kraetzeri. The varieties roseum, 
rubrum, punctatum, and album mostly come 
from Holland. The last mentioned, album, is 
totally distinct from the Japanese Kraetzeri, the 
exterior of the flower being tinged w r ith choco¬ 
late. Where herbaceous borders are maintained, 
a few good masses of this Lily in two or three 
dist inct varieties form a very pleasing feature at 
a time when many of their associates are over, 
while bold clumps or beds, each consisting of 
only one variety, serve to show them to very- 
great advantage. This is quite the poor man’s 
Lily, and good examples may often oe seen in 
cottage windows. 

L tigrinum, the last to mention of this 
s iction, is a very beautiful species, but as an 
ornamental plant the typical kind is greatly' 
surpassed by the variety splendens. This par- 
t cular form is generally very well grow-n at Kew-, 
and towards the end of last summer some large 
masses of it there were wonderfully effective. 
The double-flowered variety is very distinct, 
and has some admirers, but most Lily lovers 
would, I think, prefer the single blossoms. It 
is, however, interesting as being the best 
example of a double-flowered Lily that wo have 
in our gardens. T. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE STARWORTS. 

We give two illustrations of Starworts, a race of 
hardy plants of great beauty,and flowering freely, 
too, in early and lato autumn. The Starw-orts 
are Asters, but quite distinct from the China 
Asters, which are known by the name of Callis- 
tephus, and are of annual duration only. 

The Starworts are much finer in every way, 
true hardy perennials that colour the cool 
autumn with many tints, from deepest purple, 
through a host of lighter shades, to purest white. 
I have seen many oeautifui pictures of them, 
especially when planted amongst evergreen 
shrubs, over which the taller kinds throw their 
stems of blossom. 

There are really two distinct groups of Star- 
worts, the tall and dwarf; of the former there 
are many beautiful kinds, of which the variety 
Purity, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is not the least important. This has pure white 


GARDEN LILIES. 

Twenty years ago Lilies as a class were not 
grown to nearly the same extent as they are at 
the present day, and the fact that many of them 
are so well adapted for the embellishment of the 
open garden was then to a great extent ignored, 
though it must be confessed that the grand 
masses of L. candidum and L. chalcedonicum at 
that time met with in old-fashioned cottage 
gardens are not surpassed, and, indeed, rarely 
equalled in more ambitious establishments at 
the present day. Now, however, many different 
Lilies are planted in quantity, and, among othir 


The White-flowered 8tarwort (Purity) in the garden of Mr. T. Wright, Esher. 

by Miss Bird, Bardwell Cottage, Esher. 


From a photograph 


2298.— Aster grandiflorus.— “C. S.” is 

quite correct as to the valuable properties of 
tnis handsome Starwort, as he unfortunately is 
as regards the disappointing lateness of its 
blooming. Even in the south-west, unless the 
season has been favourable, one can never be 
certain that the cold and damp of the waning 
year will not prevent the expansion of the buds, 
and the display of those large, purple, golden- 
eyed flowers which are such a splendid 6ight 
when borne in profusion on a good-sized clump. 
In places where it is found that this Aster 
systematically refuses to perfect its blossoms 
every means should be taken to forward its 
growth during the summer. Its position should 
be the sunniest obtainable, yet it must not lack 
moisture, and does not exhibit its true properties 
when grown in impoverished soil. Still, if the 
soil be too rich, growth may be continued at the 
expense of early flower production. Planted in 
heavy, well-manured loam on the level, it has 
flowered hero for the laBt three years, last year's 
display being the best; that season, with its burn- 


flowers, and the plant grows about 4 feet high. 
It is certainly one of the best. Other good 
kinds are A. Nov.-e-Anglue William Bowman, 
deep purple ; A. Novi-Belgi Archer-Hind, soft 
blue ; Harpur-Crewe, white, yellow centre ; 
Pluto, bright blue; and Robert Parker, lavender- 
blue, a very tall grower. 

Dwarf kinds of great beauty, flowering in 
mid-September or earlier in some seasons are A. 
acris and A. Amellus. The former is a delight¬ 
ful kind, quite dwarf and smothered with rosy- 
coloured flowers. A group of this is worth 
planting, and even after frosts the colour 
remains fresh and attractive. A. Amellus, par¬ 
ticularly the variety Bessarabicus, is another fine 
early Starwort. The individual flowers are 
much larger than those of A. acris, and their 
colour is a warm purple, a splendid shade, set 
off by an orange centre. Then one must also 
have A. diffusus horizontalis, readily known by 
its spreading shoots, smothered with red and 
white flowers ; it grows about 2 feet in height. 
Ericoides, small whit^ flowers ; Funiceus, 
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places, we have been show-n at Kew what grand 
effects can be produced by bold masses of them 
in some cases associated with low-growing 
shrubs. Many of them will succeed in any 
ordinary good garden soil, while in the case of 
others an admixture of peat or well-decayed 
leaf-mould and sand will be of considerable 
service. Lilies are by the botanist divided into 
five groups. In a group or sub-genus known as 
Archelirion, though consisting of very few 
species, are included L. auratum, L. speciosum, 
and L. tigrinum, all of great value from a garden 
point of view. In dealing with garden Lilies, I 
will first of all mention 
Lilium auratum (the Golden rayed Lily of 
Japan). This is decidedly erratic in its behaviour, 
and is in some cases very unsatisfactory where 
perhaps the season before, and under exactly 
the samo conditions, it was all that could be 
desired. Various suggestions have at times 
been made to account for a habit this Lily has 
of suddenly dying off when apparently in good 
health. The cause seems diffioult to determine, 


exactly suiting-, )ta peed^. . Doubtless 
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district* a bed sloping to the south in front of a 
wall would favour earlier growth completion, 
and, consequently, flowering. The plant is such 
a handsome one that no trouble should be 
spared to obtain satisfactory results. Never 
having grown this Aster as a pot-plant, I am 
unable to give any hints as to this method of 
culture.—S. W. F., South Devon, 


FERNS. 

DECIDUOUS FERNS. 

Among the stove and greenhouse Ferns, few 
lose their fronds entirely at any period of the 
year, yet among those which do so there are 
some \ery desirable species. It not unfre- 
nuently happens that these get lost during 
the dormant period, sometimes through improper 
treatment, and I havo known of several in¬ 
stances where they have been thrown away as 
dead by those not acquainted with their habits. 

In the culture of all the deciduous Ferns, it 
is desirable to give them such treatment as will 
induce them to go to rest in the autumn ; 
they will then have more strength to start early 
in the year. If grown under the ordinary treat¬ 
ment given to evergreen Ferns, they will struggle 
on nearly through the winter, but will only 
make weakly fronds ; the rhizomes or crowns 
will be weak, and consequently very late in the 
spring before they make a start. 

While it is desirable to gradually dry off the 
plants in the autumn, they should not be kept 
too dry after the fronds have dried off. Tne 
British Ferns ripen off their fronds in the early 
autumn when the ground is very dry, but later 
on, after they are quite dormant, they get an 
excess of moisture rather than otherwise. Such 
conditions no doubt apply more or less to decid¬ 
uous exotic Ferns, though I should not re¬ 
commend giving more moisture than would be 
sufficient to keep the roots from suffering, espe¬ 
cially when grown in pots. When planted out 
they will generally derive sufficient moisture 
from the soil, but in elevated positions or where 
the soil does dry up water should be given occa¬ 
sionally. I like, where possible, to leave the old 
fronds on after they have ripened off, as they 
help to protect the crowns of the plants, besides 
indicating what the plants arc. 

The Adiantums are among the most difficult 
to keep. A. lunulatum is a pretty plant for 
rowing in baskets, and, except that it is 
leciduous, is a far more desirable Fern than A. 
dolabriforme. A. palmatum is another very 
elegant deciduous Fern. This is inclined to 
keep growing late on in the winter if not checked 
by being kept cool and dry for a time. A. 
speciosum, which under good treatment makes 
very large fronds, requires great care both in 
keeping the plants while dormant and in grow¬ 
ing them. It is not often that good specimens 
are seen, though it is, when well grown, a most 
elegant Fern. The deciduous Davallias give 
less trouble. D. Mariesi, which is one of the 
best, loses all its fronds annually, but the new 
fronds start away almost before the old ones 
have ripened off. There is a very pretty crested 
form of this. D. bullata is another good species, 
the rhizomes of which are attractive when 
destitute of fronds. D. (Leucostegia) immersa 
makes a very fine basket Fern. 1). (Acrophorus) 
tulchra is another deserving of notice. Of 
Jephrolepises there are two very desirable 
varieties which must bo inch del in this list; 
they are N. pluma and N. Bausei, the latter, I 
believe, a variety of the former. Lygodium 
japonicum (usually known in gardens as L. scan- 
dens), though it may be kept green throughout 
the year, makes more satisfactory growth when 
treated as deciduous. 

North American varieties. 

Among these there are Rome very beautiful 
deciduous Forns. Adieu turn podatum, though 
hardy, is well worth a place in the intermediate 
house. Newly-imported plants will die off early 
in the autumn, ana if started in warmth early 
in the year will soon make tine plants. I believe 
this fine Fern is grown much more extensively 
on tho Continent than in this country. Onoclea 
sensibilis is another very desirable Fern. Of 
Osraundas, there are three which should be 
included in this list; they are O. cinnamomea, 
0. Claytoniana, and 0. gracilis. The last closely 
resembles 0. palustris. Struthiopteris pennsyl- 
v&nica may also be incl 
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Struthiopteris pennsyf 
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North American Ferns are quite hardy, they 
succeed best when grown in a cool-house, for 
when fully exposed they begin to grow early in 
the year and often get cut bock by late frosts. 
Good loamy oompoet will suit all those referred 
to ; started in a little warmth and given a little 
liquid-manure, they make very fine fronds. 
The great beauty of all the deciduous Ferns is 
that they have such a fresh, green appearance, 
and make nice specimens with little trouble. 

_ A. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cedar of Lebanon and Atlantic 
Cedar (C. B. S.J .—The Cedar of Lebanon will 
be satisfactory. It matters not whether it is in 
a bleak situation, on dry, gravelly, cold, or stiff 
soils ; in fact, wherever the Larch thrives there 
the Lebanon Cedar may also be planted. C. 
Atlantic* is hardy too. Retinospora filifera is 
a fine conifer for planting on the lawn. It with¬ 
stands the rigours of even our severest winters. 
It forms a low tree well supplied with branches 
and numerous long, slender, threadlike 
branchlets of a deep green colour. It thrives in 
dry soils. Cupressus Nutkacnsis is a very 
graceful conifer of good habit of growth, and 


1 dung and lime should be plastered over the part 
of the disfigured trunk, and as far up the tree 
as the hares can reach. This is a very cheap and 
I effectual remedy. Another good preventive is 
Davidson’s compound, which may De purchased 
through any horticultural sundriesman or nur¬ 
seryman who makes a speciality of forest-trees, 
i You must protect the trees with wire-netting or 
something of that nature. Rabbits are great 
pests to trees. 

Shrubs for sandhills by the sea.— 

I have got Corse, Heather, and Sand Grass to 
grow, and having this protection wish to grow 
something better. What would do ? —Sand. 

# # # Very few shrubs succeed well in sand, 
but the following may, however, be employed 
with a fair amount of success : Honeysuckles, 
Euonymus radicans, Veronicas, Conius (Dog¬ 
wood), Genista virgata, the Cistus (Rock Rose), 
: Weigelas, Golden Elder, Broom (white and 
yellow), the Common Acacia, Ligustrum sinense, 

| Cassinia fulvida, Hippophai* rhamnoides (Sea 
1 Buckthorn), Laburnums, Helianthemum (Sun 
Rose), and Lilacs. 

Advice to young market gardener 

(T. Smith ).—We admire your clearly written 
letter respecting the land you are now cultiva- 



An early Slarwort (A*tir Ainellus).} {From a photograph by Mr. J. C. Tallack, 
ti^HLivermere Park Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. (See'page 614.) tf br } 


grows well in dry soils ; it is also known under 
the name of Thujopsis borealis. C. Lawsoniana 
Silver Queen is one of the very finest of 
the silver-leaved varieties. C. intertexta 
(Juniperina) is another graceful and very hardy 
conifer. Thuja occioentalis Ellwangeriana 
and the Golden Biota aro beautiful subjects for 
planting as isolated specimens on the lawn. 

Propagating Cupressus macro 

car pa (Sand ).—Cupressus macrocarpa is pro¬ 
pagated by seeds sown in heat, also in cold- 
frames. The soil should be well-drained, and 
the surface soil fine. Tho seed should be sown 
broadcast and covered with soil run through a 
fine-mesh sieve. When the young plants are 
largo enough they should l>e potted into small 
pots or planted out in nursery rows. It can 
also be propagated by cuttings taken off in 
August and dibbled into sandy soil in a cold 
frame. W T ater should be given occasionally, 
using a fine-rose water-pot, and a mat should be 
thrown over the glass to protect thorn from the 
sun. 

Old Beech-trees barked by hares 

(Lou/jhguidt ).—The Beech-trees will not die as 
a result of their being barked by hares, but their 
death may be accelerated thereby. To prevent 
further barking of the trees a mixture of cow- 


ting ; but let us tell you candidly that you are 
handicapped at the start by want of capital. We 
fear you will have a difficulty in going into the 
culture of things which do pay. On the other 
hand, your cattle, pigs, and poultry will help 
greatly, and you wilt have the manure for the 
land ; but we regret we are obliged to place a 
different complexion upon next season’s crops. 
You cannot depend upon a season like last year 
—viz., a good Tomato year, which we rarely 
get. Suppose you follow last season’s plan, and 
owing to the weather, this crop fails, you must 
make it up. You do not say now far you are 
from a railway-station. Could you not get a 
better market for your goods, and with regard 
to Tomatoes, why not send them to Covent- 
garden ? Of course, if you had a house you 
would bo much better off. You could then raise 
your plants earlier and got them stronger. The 
Cucumber crop is totally dependent on fine 
weather or a good summer. We do not wish to 
discourage you, but, as the old saying goes, do 
not rely upon last year’s successes. Endeavour 
to strike out a new line. French Beans always 
pay well before the Runners come in, and if you 
can get these a few weeks in advance there is a 
ready sale, but a light soil is needed to get early 
germination in the open. Here you would find 
your calico covers useful ajb the start, and we 
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certainly ad vise growing French fBeana, also an 
early kind at the start, sach as Mohawk, and 
a succession crop of Canadian Wonder for sum¬ 
mer gathering. These always sell, being a nice 
pod. Another thing you would find profitable 
is early Potatoes of the Ashleaf or such kinds 
as Sharpe’s Victor or Sutton’s Ringleader. These 
mature in twelve weeks from the time of plant¬ 
ing at end of February, and sell well as soon as 
they are of any size, and the ground can be uued 
for winter crops. Another vegetable there is a 
demand for is early Peas before the market- 
garden crops are ready. A large pod of an 
early dwarf will suit you, or the Chelsea Gem or 
Exonian. We do not advise you to grow bulbs, 
as the Dutch growers now send their flowers to 
market. A box may be had for 6d. Early 
Daffodils are best if you grow at all. Roses we 
are doubtful about, but your soil is just the sort 
for them. We have more faith in these if you 
can get a sale from regular customers. Goose¬ 
berries will pay you better if you have the large 
berries, and gather as early as possible. Also 
Rhubarb, with a little protection with leaves or 
litter, finds a ready sale. Of Roses obtain dis¬ 
tinct colours such os : Capt. Christy, La France 
and those of Duke of Edinburgh type ; also 
strong-growing Tea-scented varieties. We will 

« ad vise later on if you are in want of 
r advice. 


BOOKS. 


THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S CATALOGUE, JUBILEE 
EDITION, 1896. 

Pbobably there are many of our readers, 
amateur growers of this beautiful flower, who, like 
myBelf, are perplexed by the bewildering multi¬ 
tude of new varieties which are yearly brought 
to our notice. We desire to possess the best, 
but how are we to discriminate amongst the 
many new flowers which their enthusiastic 
parents press upon us as of 11 grand habit,” 
“perfect shape,” “immense, “grande,” 
“ ravissante,” “ parfaito,” “ superbe ?” 


Pressed by this difficulty, I turn to the N.C.S. 
for the assistance which one may reasonably 
expect from our National Society. The hon. 
sec. has been at the pains to summon to his aid 
no less than thirty representative growers, and 
as the result of their deliberations, we are 
presented with selected lists of the best in each 
class of the flower. I find the following: 
Incurved varieties, 68 ; Japanese, 96 ; Japanese- 
incurved, 39; hairy, 22; reflexed 21 ; large 
Anemones, 24 ; Japanese-Anemones, 24 ; Pom¬ 
pons, 44 ; Pompon-Anemones, 27 ; single, 30 
early - flowering- Japanese, 30; Pompons, 30; 
giving a total of no less than 479 indispensable 
varieties. If we look more closely into these 
lists we shall find in them a large number 
of varieties which have not been decorated with 
the certificate of the society ; on the other hand, 
we shall miss a large number possessing the 
F.C.C., which have been thrust into the back¬ 
ground of the general list at the end of the 
official catalogue. Why is this ? Why does the 
official register exclude its own aristocracy in 
favour of undecorated commoners? It may, 
perhaps, be said that the certificated varieties of 
the general catalogue are old varieties, good in 
their day, but that now we have better. If that 
be so, how is it that many of the selected varie¬ 
ties have yet to wait in the cold for the decora¬ 
tion which the framers of the lists imply they 
deserve rather than their more fortunate 
brethren, decorations for which they have waited 
twenty years and more ? It seems not unreason¬ 
able to expect consistency in an official docu¬ 
ment. The composition of the “ floral com¬ 
mittee ” of the society is not stated in the list of 
officers prefixed to the catalogue ; it is, therefore, 
uncertain how far the members of this committee 
are reponsible for the selected lists, but it is 
curious to note that the chairman of the “ floral 
committee” is not on the board responsible for 
the 479 selections. Is it possible that the 
gentlemen responsible for these selections have 
had the presumption to sit in appeal from the 
decisions of the committee entrusted with the 
distribution of the society’s awards? I await 
with interest an answer to this question. 

Clearly the selected lists stand in need of 
severe compression. There is internal evidence 
in the lists themselves that this process would 
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not be i nsnperably difficult. In several instances 
the framers of the lists insert a note of warning 
that certain varieties are so nearly alike that it 
is not safe for exhibitors to show them together, 
lest the judges, in the erroneous exercise of 
their powers, should disqualify as duplicates 
blooms actually distinct. In truth the framers of 
the lists seem to have shrunk from the respon¬ 
sibility of excluding varieties. It is easy to 
name so many good Apples, or good Roses. 
The difficulty increases as you reduce the 
number, but in both these instances those diffi¬ 
culties have been overcome. The matter has 
been threshed out, and now we know on good 
authority which varieties we should select. It 
is precisely here that the good offices of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society should be 
available in the interests of the small growers, 
a category which includes the vast majority of 
Chrysanthemum cultivators. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that there are ten thousand times 
more lovers of the flower with enough glass to 
shelter three or four dozen plants than there 
are of growers who can make any real use of the 
huge lists of Mr. Payne and his assistants. This 
should not be. At the next issue of the cata¬ 
logue it may be possible to amend the lists in 
the direction indicated by this letter. Our cor¬ 
dial acknowledgments are due to Mr. Payne for 
the time and labour—labour, indeed, of love, 
—which he has spent upon the flower to which 
he is devoted, ana I trust he will not take amiss 
the suggestion which I have ventured to make. 

W. F. Meres. 

- In replv to the observations by Mr 

Meres, I should like to assure him that I do not 
take amiss anything like honest criticism openly 
expressed. There nave, of course, been times 
when critics have dilated upon the imperfections 
of the N.C.S. Catvlogue before, but it must be 
borne in mind that the object of the society is 
not only to help the small amateur but to assist 
all ranks of Chrysanthemum admirers. 

Mr. Meres iaquires how he is to discriminate 
amongst the many new flowers that are yearly 
distributed, and that he turns in vain to the 
new Jubilee Catalogue for help. I can only say 
that there are lists of selected varieties given in 
the work from which he may choose any number 
in any section that he may require, and this 
upon the recommendation of thirty experts in 
various parts of the country. They are not, 
perhaps, all new varieties, especially in sections 
other than Japanese, but they may tie considered 
as offering a selection of the best varieties in 
cultivation at the date of publication. 

The question of certain varieties having 
received certificates or not seems only important 
in the case of novelties, for there are to-day in 
cultivation many old Chrysanthemums whose 
merits were well known long before the floral 
committee of the N.C.S. was established, and 
even in the case of those newer ones that 
have been certificated it lies with the committee 
of experts to decide which of these shall be 
classed among the best, for they may prove upon 
farther acquaintance to vary in merit. Mr. 
Mere3, in asking the questiou why varieties have 
waited twenty years without getting a certifi¬ 
cate, seems to overlook the fact that no variety 
that is not new or rare can be submitted to 
the floral committee, and that for many reasons j 
it has happened that varieties have already met 
with public approval fora certain length of time 
without ever being submitted to the floral 
committee, after which time there is no power 
to deal with such a case, nor is it needful. A 
first-class certificate is to my way of thinking a 
kind of hall-mark that a new flower is a variety 
of more than ordinary promise, sometimes 
verified and sometimes not. 

There is nothing curious about the floral 
committee not being members of the catalogue 
committee. The functions of the two committees 
have always been separate and distinct. The 
members of the former in making returns 
would perhaps from its composition be too likely 
to favour flowers that do well in the south, 
while by electing a committee of thirty growers 
resident in all parts of the country, better 
general results are considered likely to be 
obtained, especially as only those varieties 
obtaining a certain number of votes are deemed 
worthy of a place in the select lists. If these 
selections are too large to choose from in the case 
of small growers they are certainly not so for 
big ones, and they serve to assist both ; whereas 


if small selections only were made large growers 
would be unprovided for, and the society is 
bound to cater for all. Its catalogue is for use 
not only by ordinary cultivators, whether small 
or large, but by judges, literary workers, and 
others. 

In referring to the entire contents of the 
select lists as indispensable varieties, Mr. Meres 
rather exaggerates, for I presume neither he nor 
any other small Chrysanthemum admirer ever 
grows a collection of every type. Some prefer 
incurved and Japanese; others Japanese and 
Anemones, and similar variations. Surely, if 
the catalogue offers a selection of from 2 dozen 
to 8 dozen, and the latter be it borne in mind 
only in the moat popular group, there should 
be no difficulty in picking out, according to the 
colour required, the smallest number tnat the 
smallest grower ever required, even if only one 
or two? C. Harman-Payne. 


“THE TRUE GRASSES.”* 

This just misses being a very useful book, but 
it is far too much like so many other works of a 
similar kind—full of dry technicalities that 
frighten those who want to know about the 
plants. Words and symbols that need a 
dictionary to decipher are not popular. There 
is a want, too, of a definite plan in the book. 
One may turn in vain to find a good description 
of a species written in a clear way. We 
want people to know the beautiful plants of our 
own and foreign lands ; but we are afraid such 
language as is used in this work will not 
encourage that object. The book contains much 
information ; but it is a pity that it is not, 
so to say, more human. Those, however, 
who wish to know about the true Grasses—a 
beautiful family too little considered in gardens 
—will get interesting information from this 
book if they care to sift dry, botanical terms 
and lists from other far more valuable matter. 
It would not have lessened its value in any way 
if simpler language had been used. Dry terms 
and big words are not necessary to make a 
useful book. 


“PLANT LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT 
OF SHAKESPEARE.”t 
A new edition of this good work, but unfortu¬ 
nately spoilt by its bad illustrations. It would 
have been far better to have engraved six illus¬ 
trations well than to fill a book with such 
roughly done views &b we see here. The 
Avenue, Stratford-on-Avon Church, and ^ the 
Cedars at Warwick are wretched illustrations, 
sufficient to spoil any book. A few of the 
worst specimens are Shakespeare’s Garden 
(the frontispiece), Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
facing p. 74 ; Shakespeare’s School-house, facing 
p. 120 ; the Cedars of Warwick Castle, facing 
p. 146 ; The Avenue, Stratford-on-Avon Church, 
facing p. 264. But the reading matter is of great 
interest and shows much careful work. 


Grafting mastic (IF. B. D'Moh) — A 
grafting wax is made thus. Three-parts resin and 
wax, and two-pirte tallow, or these may be prepared in 
equal quantities by melting over the Are in a tm veasel. 
You may purchase maatic at a cheap rate from any good 
nurseryman. 

2301. — Brown scale on Aralias.— In 

regard to vaporising, obtain an ordinary 1£ pint 
bottle, clean it, and put in it U tablespoonfuls 
of XL All insecticide. Fill up with clean water 
and obtain a spray-diffuser, which will cost 
Is. 3d. Fix it in bottle, and blow the contents 
on the plant, not all at once, but with two or 
three applications, which will kill all scale or 
other insects, and is quite harmless to the 
plants. I use a great deal of it. Do not use the 
syringe. Then, again, here is a recipe of a 
useful and cheap plant food: Obtain a small 
tub ; put in it some strong soap suds ; soft-soap 
is the best—1 lb. to a gallon of water. Put also 
in the enclosed 4 peck of soot in a piece of 
muslin, or anything that it will come through. 
Put in the tub with suds and let it stand 
twelve hours. Stir before use. Put in 1 pint 
to a gallon of water. Stir all together, and 
apply it to the plants. In cold weather it can 
be made lukewarm.— Spider. 

* Bv Edward Hoekel. Translated by F. Lameon- 
Bchbner and Etfle A Southworth. Published by Archibald 
Constable and Co. Price 10a. 0d. ... 

t By Henry N. Ellacombe, Rector of Bitton. Published 
by F,tward Arnold. London. Price 10s. «d, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums for south border 

(Curate ).—Your long border with a southern 
aspect is a good spot for growing the hardy bor¬ 
der Chrysanthemums. With clumps of Anemone 
japonic® along the centre, together with the 
brightest of the early Chrysanthemums, you 
should indeed have a wealth of flowers and 
colour in the autumn. We give a selection 
below which will give you a continuous display 
during September, October, and November. 
You had better get plants during the spring, 
and the later the better for your purpose. These 
should be grown on in small pots, and planted 
out about the third week in May. Do not 
enrich the suil too muoh or the growth may 
become too vigorous. Ordinary garden soil will 
do, and when placing the plants in position let 
the soil be very firmly trodden around the base. 
On no account get the plants or cuttings now, 
as without the aid of a glass structure, slightly 
heated, you could not well expect to succeed. 
The prices of the sorts recommended would 

{ trobably be about 4s. per dozen, although one 
lere and there may be a trifle more. September 
sorts : Lady Fitzwygram, white, 18 inches to 
2 feet high; Mme. Desgrange, white, 2 feet; Har 
vest Home, crimson and golden-yellow, 2.J feet 
and Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, 2 feet, a 
remarkably fine variety. October: Mile. Foucher 
de Cariel, orange, free, 2 feet, one of the very 
heat; Roi des Preooc&i, deep rich crimson, 
3 feet; Ryecroft Glory, bronzy-yellow, 3 feet; 
and Francis Vuillermet, light lilac rose, height 
about feet. November : Ambroise Thomas, 
reddish-bronze, 3} feet; Gloire de Mezin, 
amber-yellow, 3 feet; Mile. Lacroix, white, 
3 feet; and Mr. Chas. E. Shea, rich yellow, 
3 feet. In the above selection there are a dozen 
excellent sorts. 

Chrysanthemums replanted In 
greenhouse (iV. //. H.).—U by “ fiuiahed 
off” you mean, can plants be grown during the 
summer and autumn months in the garden, and 
afterwards taken up and replanted in the green¬ 
house with the intention of flowering them there, 
we are pleased to tell you this can very easily be 
accomplished. Although your soil is very light 
and non-adhesive the plants will succeed if they 
are placed in the greenhouse quickly and the 
roots are not long exposed. Of course, it would 
be better if the soil was of a heavier character, as 
there would be a better chance of retaining some 
on the roots and a less severe check felt by the 
plants. By adopting this method you oould 
obtain neat bushes with flowers of medium size 
for decoration, but you would not succeed very 
well in growing large flowers in this way. After 
replanting water the plants thoroughly and 
keep the greenhouse close for a few days. 
Chrysanthemum second “ crown ” 

buds ( B.). —This bud has often been described 
in the columns of Gardening, and recently a 
diagram was given. A “second crown ” bud is 
the bud forming at the apex of the growth, and 
is the second bud which appears on the plant 
after the natural break has formed and has pro¬ 
duced the resulting growths, which first give 
the “ crown ” bud and after another period of 
growth what is termed the second “crown” 
bud. “ Taking ” the bud means to “ retain ” or 
secure it—i.e., the growths surrounding the 
buds are removed one by one until the bud 
alone remains. This is “ taking ” the bud. We 
hope this is quite clear to you. Instead of 
“ taking ” we now use the word retain, but the 
former term is used elsewhere. 

Period of flowering of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ( T. T.) —All the varieties in your list 
are mid-season sorts, although perhaps M. Chas. 
Molin would be seen in good condition somewhat 
earlier than the rest. A good plan would be to 
stop the plants about the middle of April, and 
select the second bud. Large blooms may be 
grown in 6-inch pots, and some of exceptional 
quality, too. We should be disposed to insert 
the cuttings for these plants at the end of April 
or beginning of May. To advise you in regard 
to your last question we should want to know 
the names of the varieties. 

Chrysanthemum Htoile de Lyon 
{Afvm ).—You may be in possession of a white 
sport from this well-known variety, but we very 
much doubt whether it has any real commercial 
value. The best test you can give the plant to 
prove whether it is a white sport or not, is to 


grow on a plant to the terminal bud, taking care 
not to pinch it in any way. If the terminal 
buds ultimately give you a white flower you 
may rest assured that it is a white sport from 
the parent plant. A stopped or pinched 
plant very often gives a flower of Etoile de 
Lyon of a poor colour. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

WOODLICE. 

Turns pests are only too well known to all 
gardeners, but few know, however, that they 
are much more nearly related to shrimps, crabs, 
lobsters, etc., than to any other creatures, 
though they much more resemble in general 
appearance the snake-millipedes. They really 
belong to the class Crustacea, and are, so to 
speak, land shrimps. Like many other common 
creatures they are known by several different 
English names, suoh as woodlice, slaters, sow- 
bugs. They are very destructive in gardens, 
hothouses, greenhouses. Melon-frames, and 
Mushroom-beds. Nothing in the way of soft 
vegetable matter seems to come amiss to them. 
They do much mischief among Orchids, hiding 
in the Moss round the plants and feeding on the 
young succulent roots. Out-of-doors they often 
injure low growing plants, and usually select the 
collar of tne plant as their point of attack. 
They are fond of fruit. I have known a 
very good crop of strawberries to be almost 
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WOODLICE. 

1, Pnroellin pictus (slightly magnified); 2, Armadillo 
vulgar!* (natural site); 8, ditto, curled up; 4, point of 
mandibles of A. vulgaris; A, marilla of ditto (magnified) ; 
6, mouth of A. vulgaris (magnified). 

entirely spoilt by them. They gnawed the 
fruit and opened many of the seeds. Peaches, 
too, are often injured by them. They are very 
difficult creatures to exterminate, owing to their 
nocturnal habits and their fondness during the 
day for hiding under rubbish, in cracks of walls, 
ana at their base, between the earth and the 
wall. Their skins, moreover, are so thick and 
impervious, that no ordinary insecticide has any 
effect on them. Everything should be done to 
avoid providing them with comfortable quarters ; 
nothing suits them better than an untidy gar¬ 
den or badly kept greenhouse. They enjoy 
hiding under rubbish that has lain unmoved 
for several days, so nothing should be allowed 
to lie about. Cracks in the walls of hot¬ 
houses should be filled up with cement, and 
those in woodwork with putty. The best way 
of destroying these creatures depends very much 
on the plant which they attaclc, and the posi¬ 
tions in which they hide. When hot-beds and 
frames are infested by them they frequently 
congregate between the earth and the brick or 
woodwork. Under these circumstances the 
most effective way of destroying them is to pour 
boiling water in considerable quantities, so that 
it may run down and reach them. When they 
attack fruit grown on a wall the wall should be 
repaired, so as not to afford them any hiding- 
places, and it would be worth while to place 
small bundles of dry Moss near the fruit in 
which the woodlice might hide, and where they 
would be easily caught. When they infest the 


Moss in which Orchids are growing, if it be im¬ 
possible to repot the plants, fasten cotton-wool 
round the roots they might injure. Cotton-wool 
forms a barrier which they cannot pass, and 
trap them with halves of Potatoes or Apples, 
slightly scooped out and placed with the hollow 
downwards, so that the pests can creep under 
them. Orchids grown in pots are often placed 
on inverted saucers, which are placed in larger 
saucers, filled with water. This entirely prevents 
any woodlice reaching the plants from the stage. 
Small garden pots partly filled with dty Moss, 
and with a piece of Apple, Potato, or cheese 
sprinkled with sugar at the bottom, or partly 
filled with dry horse-droppings — there is no 
necessity to clean the pots, as the dirtier they 
are the more they attract—make good traps, ami 
should be placed near the creaturee’ haunts and 
be examined every morning. They may be 
poisoned by boiling small pieces of Turnip in 
water in which some arsenic has been placed. 
Toads are very useful in destroying woodlice, 
and should be far more encouraged in green¬ 
houses and gardens than they are. Tame sea¬ 
gulls are very fond of them. There are about 
seventeen different kinds of woodlice in this 
country. They all bear a very great resem¬ 
blance to one another, but differ in various par¬ 
ticulars. Some species have the power of curling 
themselves up into a ball. Armadillo vulgaris 
(Figs. 2 and 3), for instance, forms an almost 
perfect sphere when alarmed. One very small 
species, which is only £ inch in length, but 
which has a very long name (Platyarthrus Hoff- 
manseggi), is quite blind, and white in colour. 
It is frequently found in ants’-nesta. The ants 
appear to take no notice of them. The female 
Woodlice carry their eggs about with them, 
and the young for some time alter they are 
hatched occupy a kind of pouch, formed of plates 
at the base 01 the first pair of legs. The young 
resemble their parents very much in form, but 
they are quite white, and have only six pairs of 
legs. They gradually increase in size ana some¬ 
times live for several years. The mouth of a 
Woodlouse is rather a complicated apparatus, 
and well-formed for gnawing vegetable sub¬ 
stances. In Fig. 6 it is shown as seen from 
in front; the upper lip A is slightly thickened 
at the centre of its front edge ; below are the 
jaws B, which are very strong, and hollowed 
out at their points (Fig. 4); below these again 
is the under-lip C, which is divided down the 
middle, behind this lip and hidden from view 
is a pair of very delicate jaws (Fig. 5), 
which are finely toothed at both ends. The 
head is also furnished with a pair of compound 
eyes and two pairs of feelers ; one pair, however, 
is small, and not seen unless the head be ex¬ 
amined very carefully. The body is composed 
of thirteen joints, the first seven of which eaoh 
bear a pair of legs, which consist of six joints, 
mid are terminated by a single claw. The 
species most frequently met with belong to the 
genera Oniscus, Porcellio, and Armadillo. 
Porcellio contains seven species. P. pictus 
(Fig. 1) is about & inch in length, and is of a 
brownish-grey colour, with several darker spots 
of the same colour, which give it a mottled 
appearance. This is a very flat species, and 
it can only partially curl itself up. Armadillo 
contains only one species. A. vulgaris (Fig. 2) 
is § inch long when mature ; it is smooth, very 
convex, and of a brownish-grey colour. Wood- 
lice formerly were considered of some value in 
medicine; crushed and infused in wine they 
were used in certain oomplaints of the liver and 
kidneys. ________ 

Insects on Bouvardia ( Bouvardia ).— 

Your Bouvardias are attacked by one of the 
many species of brown or tortoise-scale 
(Lecunium species). The scales should be 
removed, ana the plants thoroughly cleansed 
with one of the following insecticides : Soft-soap 
1 pint, hot water 1 quart, and £ pint of 
kerosene-oil, very thoroughly mixed and diluted 
with 2 quarts of water ; be sure and keep this 
well mixed ; or the extract from £ lb of Quassia- 
chips, 1 lb. of soft-soap, and 10 gallons of water. 
Merely removing the full-grown insects does not 
destroy the young or the eggs. 

Begonias attacked by grubs (Hut- 
ion). —Your Begonias are attacked by the grubs 
of the black Vine-weevil (Ortiorhynchus sul- 
catus). These insects are very common and most 
destructive pests. The weevils feed on the 
leaves of Vines, Ferns, and many other plants, 
ungmaFfrcm 
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and the grata on the roots of Ferns, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, etc. Yon cannot kill the grata 
without pioking them out of the roots, if you 
wish to save the latter. The weevils, however, 
may be oaught at night when they leave their 
hiding-places and come out to feed. Any plant 
which is suspected of being injured by the 
weevils shoula, if possible, be laid on its side in 
the course of the day over a white sheet. After 
dark throw a bright light suddenly on the plant, 
and the weevils will fall; if they do not, tap the 
plant sharply, and search it. The weevils are 
nearly black, and not quite & inch in length. 
Another nearly allied kind is somewhat smaller 
and clay-ooloured. Both have the same habits, 

Crocus bulbs eaten (Ja*. Murdoch).—It 
you cannot find any trace of mice, and have 
tried to trap them without suceess, I should 
turn up the soil near the bulbs and see if there 
are any grubs at work. The grub of the Daddy- 
long-legs will bite plants right through, and 
there are others which injure the roots of plants 
much in the same manner. The Daddy-long- 
log-grubs or leather-jackets are about 1£ inches 
long when full grown, of a greyish - brown 
colour.—G. S. S. 

Worms in Cucumber-bed (E. M. A.). 

—The Bmall white worms you sent are young 
earthworms. The only injury they would do 
to plants would be by interfering with the 
drainage. Are you quite sure that the worms 
found m your Hyacinth-roots were the same as 
those you sent? We think they must have 
been of a different kind. Watering thoroughly 
with lime-water should kill them. 

Worm-eating Blogs.— In a recent number of 
Gardrkixq I noticed that a correspondent (Capt. Moore) 
had sent in a worm-eating 1 slag for identification. I 
should be much obliged if he would kindly send me some 
specimens to the following address. I am desirous of 
obtaining living specimens of worm-eating slugs, so as to 
add to the records I have of the distribution of these 
animals in the British Isles.— Wilfred Mark Webb, 
EUerie, Crescent-road, Brentwood , Eetex. 


GARDHN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Some of the Odontogloesums and other cool Orchids will 
last a long time at the cool end of the conservatory. They 
may be grouped with Maiden-hair and other Ferae. Poln- 
settias may be grouped at the warm end of the house. For 
oontrast a few of the variety that bears white bracts may 
be dropped in round the edges of the group. Good speci¬ 
mens of Camellias are very effective. The old Double 
White Is still one of the moet useful. I have seen old 
plants in tubs well furnished to the bottom that would 
produce hundreds of blossoms, the commercial value of 
whioh at the time I am speaking of would run into a good 
many pounds. But that day is past, though some growers 
find white Camellias even now pay well enough to give 
up a house to them ; but they look best when in associa¬ 
tion with other plants. They make the most beautiful 
wall plants imaginable. I once had charge of two con¬ 
servatories : the back wall of one was completely covered 
with Camellias and the other was completely furnished, 
Oranges and Lemons, with one immense Shaddock occupy¬ 
ing a large spaoe at one end. When well managed all of 
these plants have a very dressy appearance and are not at 
all difficult to grow. Camellias must have good soil, free 
or nearly so from lime. Forced flowers will be coming in 
now. Rhododendrons are very easily forced if early varie¬ 
ties, well set with buds, are potted up early in autumn and 
brought on gently. They do not want much forcing; a 
very little warmth starts them. If there has been a fairly 
warm • house available, Azaleas Deutsche Perle and 
Fielder's White will be in flower. An effort should be 
made to keep up a succession of these, as they are so 
beautiful, and come in so well for bouquets and wreath- 
work, as well as for ladies’ sprays, etc. Where the plants 
have been foroed for a year or two they will come into 
bloom by Christmas almost without forcing. Daffodils, 
•ingle and double, Bhould be grown largely for flowering at 
this season; get them potted early. For large houses 
8-inch or 10-inch pots may be planted thickly with bulbs. 
A 10-inch pot will hold a dozen bulbs, and if first-sized 
bulbs are used a good display is assured. 

Stove or Forcing House. 

The stove should always oontain a propagating-case. If 
the house is small this may be rigged up over the hot- 
water pipes at one end, or along tne front. Propagating 
can be carried on with certainty and with pleasure when 
there is a little close place in a warm-house. This closeness 
or stillness of the atmosphere Is a necessity in propagating, 
as when the leaves are permitted to flag the cutting soon 
suffers from exhaustion, and cannot form roots. Some of 
the things whioh may be rooted now or shortly are 
Crotons, Ficus elastics, Dracaenas, and other stove plants. 
Dracaenas are usually struck by cutting up the old stems 
into single joints after splitting them, and plant these 
pieces in sandy peat and plunge In the propagating-case 
where there Is a brisk bottom-heat Stove plants gener¬ 
ally most be kept moving steadily. Of oourse, bulbs and 
tubers at rest will remain in that condition till the season 
of growth comes round. Early rested Gloxinias will soon 
be starting. I have had them In bloom In February, and 


* in oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work" may be done from ten dope to 
a fortnight later than it herelndieated with equally good 
reeulte. s—* 
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they are very useful then. Gloxinias may easily be worked 
round so as always to have some in bloom. Seedlings are 
the most vigorous. There is a red variety of Saintpaulia 
ionantha that will be useful in the small stove, and comes 
true from seeds. Many complaints have reached me of 
the seeds of this desirable family failing to grow. I have 
had some from several sources, and as they were all 
treated alike, and some grew and others failed, I can only 
come to the oonclusion that the latter seeds were bad. 
I do not suppose any respectable firm would knowingly sell 
dead seeds, as it must lead to serious loss of trade in the 
long run. But these small seeds want very careful 
management, though anyone who con get Gloxinias to 
germinate ought not to fail with any small seeds. 

Melons and Oaonmbers. 

Sow a few seeds of a good early kind of Melon to plant 
as Boon as large enough in a warm house, and from this 
onwards always keep a few young Melon and Cucumber- 
plants in stook, to fill vacancies in case a plant goes off. 
This is a good season to put out young Cucumbers in a 
warm house. Have the house thoroughly cleaned before 
planting. Figs in pots may be started any time now in a 
night temperature of 60 degs. Syringe daily, and raise 
the temperature as soon as the young fruits and leaves 
can be seen on the move to 65 degs. Do not syringe or 
water the roots with cold water. In all forcing the water 
should he of the same temperature as the house, or at 
least not colder. 

Pines. 

Water with great care now, as if the plants have too much 
the roots will suffer, and the leaves soon put on a foxey 
look. The bottom-heat also must be very regular and 
steady. Successions intending for early fruiting should 
be kept on the ride of dryness to start them. Get in a 
stock of good loam ready for potting when required. 
Temperatures now—fruitmg-house 65 degs. to 70 degs; 
successions, 60 degs. to 66 degs. at night. 

Window Gardening. 

Primulas, including P. oboonica, will be gay now. Bulbs, 
Violets, and Cyclamens, with a few Ferns and foliage 
plants, will make the rooms bright and pleasant Keep 
Cacti and other succulents dry for the present. 

Outdoor Garden. 

This is not the best time to transplant hardy plants, 
especially those which may in some gardens require 
special treatment. Of course, we are all daily deviating 
from what may be called the best practice, and doing it 
without harm to anything. So much depends upon local 
conditions and circumstances. Still, there Is a best time 
for doing everything, and the best time for planting 
choice hardy plants is, so far as I am concerned, in spring, 
from February onwards, And the beet time to prepare the 
borders or beds is now. I do not say that we shoula dig and 
delve about the ground when very wet, or when there is 
snow on the ground, or the surface is hard frozsn ; but 
there will be plenty of opportunities to have the ground 
in flne condition by the spring. There are many 
interesting families not commonly grown which might be 
introduced if there is a chance of making suitable rites for 
them. The hardy Cyclamens, for instance, ore very 
interesting, and seed freely under favourable conditions. 
Some have beautiful marbled foliage. Must be grown in 
the shade in a bed of leaf-mould, peat, and loam, with 
some sand. If damp, the site should be dressed by placing 
a few barrows of brick-rubble in the bottom of the beds. 
It would be intereeting to get a good collection together. 
Fruit Garden. 

Now that the Chrysanthemums for the most part can be 
cut down and placed in cold-pits, the orchard-bouse trees 
can be brought back and be pruned and washed. I am 
assuming any potting or top-dressing required was done in 
the autumn, as that is the best season for such work. 
There is no doubt that good fruit can be grown in pots, 
and it saves the trouble of making borders. After 
fruiting the trees can be placed outride to complete the 
ripening whilst the house Is used for another purpose. In 
pruning old Vines try and get as much young wood in as 
possible by taking up a young rod where there Is room, 
and the following season out out an (fid one. Renewals In 
this way are easily carried out. It is a big job lifting Vine- 
roots, and there Is often a difficulty in getting good soil: 
but where the crop is Inferior, lifting the roots and 
Improving the borders offers the best chance of improving 
the crop. In some gardens, where the natural soil La 
inferior, this Is done periodically at considerable expense. 
Orchard-trees may be pruned at any time now. It is better 
to spread the work over two or more years if the trees have 
been neglected. If too much thinning is done the cold 
wind is let into the trees, and a check is given which is 
best avoided. After pruning, dress the trees with newly- 
slacked lime to destroy Moss and insects. Old trees do not 
get half enough support. Liquid-manure is good in spring 
and summer. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The Chinese Artlohoke (Stachys tuberifera) is slowly and 
surely making its way. It Is as easily grown as the 
Potato, and when a taste has been acquired the demand 
will doubtless increase. Many years ago, when the Chinese 
Tam was introduced, some of us thought it would catch 
on ; but It did not. The yield was too uncertain, and it 
did no good in shallow, cultivated soil, and it has pretty 
well disappeared. Tomatoes are still in the ascendant, and 
will be eo for some years to come, as everybody likes them, 
and English growers in the multiplication of glass 
structures will hold their own with the foreigner. This is 
a good time to sow seeds for planting out In warm-houses 
in February. Keep the plants in a temperature of 00 degs. 
to 65 dens, as near the glass as possible. Thoee who think 
of growing for profit will do better by starting their plants 
now and growing quickly than starting plants in autumn 
and keeping them moving through the winter at a con¬ 
siderable cost for fuel. It is true, of course, that the 
Tomato-house can be used for other purposes where the 
plants are trained only under the glass, and it Is not much 
use growing in any other way for winter gathering. The 
only time now when Tomatoes make what may be termed 
a high prioe is early in the spring, when the new season’s 
crop oomes In. Good Cauliflowers and Veitch's Brooooli 
are plentiful now, and if care Is taken of them they will 
lest a long time In good condition. Salads In frames must 
have plenty of air; Dut keep out nun, as damp is as bad as 
frost. Late-sown Horn Carrots will keep in the ground if 
oovere d when frost comet. E. Hordat. 


thm oomutg WBBFB WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
26th to January 2tld. 

We are still putting in cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
from time to time. Good flowers are now being cut of 
Pelican, L. Canning, Princess Victoria, and Lady Lawrence, 
with W. H. Lincoln as a yellow. Lady Lawrence must only 
be stopped once, or the flowers will come very small, and 
many of the late buds will not open properly. Good 
blooms now pay very well. Turned over manure-heaps to 
intermix and be in readiness for wheeling on the land 
when frost oomes. The ground for Onions has been 
manured and trenched up, the surfaoe being left rough. 
A further dressing of short manure will be (riven early in 
February, and the ground forked over, and Dy the end of 
the month the ground will be in good condition for the 
seeds if the weather is suitable. A dry time Is always 
chosen for sowing, even if it has to be waited for ; but I 
always try to sow at end of February, if possible. The ground 
is never manured for Carrots or Parsnips ; but none of the 
land is poor, and Carrots generally follow early Celery, the 
old manure from the bottom of the trenohes being thrown 
out on the surfaoe, and the ground then dug over. A light 
sprinkling of gas-lime Is beneficial for Carrots and Onions. 
A pound of gas-lime to the square-yard will hurt nothing, 
and it cleanses the land. Planted a Holly-hedge as a 
division line. The Hollies were young, and about 
18 inches high. These are better than older plants which 
have been stunted. The latter are so long before they 
make a start. The rite had been well prepared. I do not 
think it matters how Hollies are planted if the soil is 
right and some care is given to them the first spring after 
planting. March and April are the months wnen Hollies 
and other evergreens suffer when neglected, especially as 
regards mulch and water. 8hifted on Herbaceous 
Calceolarias. They like a light, rich soil, not too firmly 
potted, and should be grown in a cool-house, not too much 
In the sunshine. Like Cinerarias, they are rather subject 
to green-fly, especially if much fire-heat is used. We stand 
them on the cool bottom of a cool-house, where plenty of air 
is given, and only enough fire-heat used to keep out frost. 
Vaporised Pelargonium-house. Have first moved a few 
other things from other houses. Potted another batch of 
bulbs for late blooming. Tied back Vines in pots, which 
have just bean placed in cool-hou9e to make them break 
regularly. The syringe is used when necessary, according 
to the weather outside and the temperature inride. Often 
once a day will suffice ; but on bright days it may be used 
morning and afternoon. Turned out a lot of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, and filled the pots thickly 
with Daffodils. We alwaj s find they come in useful for 
the conservatory, and the flowers for cutting. Potted a 
lot of several varieties of Liiium longiflorum. They will 
remain in the cold-pit for a time. The early Vine-border has 
been covered with Oak-leaves 18 inches thick, and after¬ 
wards covered with sheets of galvanised iron. Planted 
usual span-roofed house with Climbing Niphetos and 
Martchal Niel Roses. Put in a lot of cuttings of Ficus 
elostica in hot-bed. 

BULBS FOR 0ORRB8PONDBNT8. 

Questions.— Queries and answers art in se rt e d im 

dAJLOBBiNS free <f charge if correspondents follow ths rales 
here laid down for thdr mddanoe. AB oommunieations 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Eoiroa qf 
SfiKNUM, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publeshrr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be need in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
shoula be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
w» mind that, as Gardrxths has to be seed to press seem 
time in adoanoe of date, they sonnet always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
mnmunioation. 


well 

monte) 


lowers (which, with the eaoeptioncf euoh as 
be classified, will be found in their different t 
is) should always bear the number and title 


depart- 

. .. _ _ j placed 

. to, and our readers will greatly 
as far me their knowledge and 
correspondents who i 


against the query replied 
obKffe u$ by advising, t 
observations permit, the 
ones. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the earns question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their mperiemee is gained. P enas - 
p ondents who refer to artistes inserted in Qexemum 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2407— Grape Precooe de Mallngre.— Will any 
correspondent kindly inform me where I can get ths out¬ 
door Grape-Vine Preooce de Malingre from ?— R. Wood. 

2408— Potato disease in Ireland —I should be 
much obliged if someone would let me know what Is the 
cause of Potato disease in Ireland, and if the nature of 
manure used has anything to do with warding it off ? Has 
spraying with sulphate of copper, etc., been found of any 
service f Statistical information would oblige.—W. D. 

2409— Iioqoat.—Will you kindly inform me If the 
Loquat is a hardy fruit, also what size is it ? Whether a 
stone fruit or a berry ? What would be its probable time 
of ripening? If hardy In the open ; or if requiring pro¬ 
tection? when would it ripen its fruit in cool-house? 
Would it be suitable as an extra dish for exhibition, and 
is it liked for dessert ?— Midland. 


To the following queries brief replies art given , 
but readers art invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2410 -Chrysanthemums tor outdoor (/wrier). 
—You will find what you require in Gardrxiho, Oct. SI, 
p. 491. 

t4li— Pinching Lobelias ( Old Jim).—Lobelias are 
not injured If pinched back, as it induoss them to grow 
bushy. 

2412 -Tomato-plants In boxes (Boost).—So 
much depends upon your requirements as to size of box. 
We should say the size given will be convenient. 

ungir affirm 
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2418— 8table-manurs for lawn (J. 8table- 
dung hut be put on a lawn to strengthen and improve the 
Grass. Break it up fine and leave tul February. 

2414— Night soil (Unstated).-We think it wtt! 
increase its strength. We would prefer to add a liberal 
portion of burnt soil or ashes, and place in bulk far a tims. 

2415— Oarrant Oomst (J. Saunders).—The Currant 
is new, being not yet much known. It was raised by a 
Jersey or Gus me ey firm. Any good fruit-grower would 
procure it tor you. 

2416— Bueharls amaaonftoa (S. If. F.y —Euoharis 
Lilies are evergreen, and ought not to be dried off. It 
weakens and checks the growth. Your bulbs will work 
round again in heat. 

2417— Oloohos for Lettuce raising ( D - J anion). 
—You cannot adopt the American plan in this country 
on account of want of sunshine. We advise cI6ches, or 
what is equally good, frames, if they can be utilised. 

24 1 —Lilies fbr pot-culture (J. N .).—The best 
Lilies for pot-culture are the various forms of longiflorum, 
including Harris!. All the varieties of lanclfolium or 
vpecioeum, and auratnm may be potted now, or when thev 
come to hand. 

2419— Remeving and dividing Tiger Lily 
(Curate).—You should have done this two months since, 
but it may be carried out in the spring. Better leave the 
plants alone now until next season. The position given 
should suit this flower admirably. 

2420 — Red • Currant fruit disappearing 
(F. II . 1—Probably mice or rate destroyed the berries 
(bird* do not usually hover about in the dark), or they 
may have been stolen; but, on the other hand, thieves 
would have taken the bunches, not merely the berries. 

2421— Exhibition Cucumbers (Laver of Cucum¬ 
ber).— The best Cucumbers are: Progress, Telegraph, 
Tender and True, Marquis of Lome, A 1, and Rochford's 
Market—ail good. Sow end of January for time named. 
The Rochford is best for cutting. Blue Clown and Match- 
lens are long varieties. 

2422— French Beans in pots (Beam).— You need 
not remove any of the Beans. There are none too many. 
They require a brisk temperature, 70 deg*, by day, 
65 deg*. to 70 degs. by night, with a free rise by sun-heat. 
Water very sparingly, and such early Beans to do well will 
require bottom-beat, and to be near the glass. 

2423— Vines burnt up (Learner) —You will do well 
to shade slightly in such tropical weather as tbs last 
summer. Again leave a little air on top ventilators at 
sunset. This allows moisture to escape, and if you could 
give a little front air you would not suffer, but avoid cold 
draughts. Ho much depends upon the weather. 

2424— Treatment of Tulip bulbs (Perplexed).— 
We do not advise Tulips to be grown under glass after 
one season's flowering, as if grown on a second year 
under glass they get very weak, often not flowering at 
alt It is advisable to plant them out In an open border, 
and get in a fresh supply for further indoor work. 

2426— Carpet bedding plants from seed 
(J. D.).— Mss s mbryantbemum cordifolium variegatum 
may be raised from seeds In heat; but we are doubtful if 
you can get seeds of the AJuga. Golden Pyre thrum, dwarf 
Lobelias. Peril la nanklnensiv, may be raised from seeds, 
but it will be better to get a few plants, and strike cut¬ 
tings of other things. 

24*6—Ants in greenhouse (J. A.).—The best way 
is t o first find the nest and pour paraffin-oil into it, or 
boiling water. Care must be taken, as we do not recom¬ 
mend it if it is in a fruit-border or in plant-pots, as it will 
soon cause injury to the roots. In other cases, soak a 
Sponge In sugary water and place near their haunts. 
This will attract large numbers. 

2427— How to vaporise (W. S.).—hy consulting 
our advertisement columns you will And that there are 
copper saucers and lamp complete for the use of the 
niootine vaporiser. We advise you not to use it with an 
oil-stove, as it might cause injury to the plants. It will 
cause no harm to plants if it is used in right quantity, 
according to the directions on the bottle. 

2428— Paradise-stock (S. F.). —The original Para¬ 
dise-stock is supposed to be a native or Armenia, the 
reputed site of the Garden of Eden. But this stock is 
not used much, if at all, in this country. The chief 
Paradise-stock used here Is a selection from the Nonsuch 
Apple mode by the late Mr. Rivers. It Is more vigorous 
and better adapted for our climate than the Armenian 
Apple. 

2429 — Anthracite coal (Quintero). — So much 
depends upon the furnaces and draught We also would 
note the means vou have to procure coke. Horticulturists 
are much divided in their opinions as to its value over 
coke. We do not think it is much cheaper. You say you 
have tried it; you should know, then, if it was cheaper. 
Doubtless it is much cleaner, and saves labour, but it 
soon burns away the fire-bars. 

2480—Early Potatoes (A. C.) —We have seen excel- 
ent Potatoes raised in turf-pits, also by leaves. By the 
latter it if necessary to get a large bulk of leaves, and get 
theee well trodden and quite solid. Plant at the end of 
January, proteoting between the ridges with litter in cold 
weather or with straw hurdles. Bracksn, out green and 
dried, Is an excellent protection, and, of course, strawy 
litter or peat-Mom may be used too. 

2431—planting early Potato Myatt’s Aah- 
leaf (H<«nAd)--The crop named would pay well, but we 
do not think Myatt's the heaviest cropper or earliest. 
Ringleader or Sharpe's Victor are eanler, and would 
pay best. On the other hand, tf turf at this date, no 
time should be lost in d(gging-In the turf a good depth. 
The Gram must not come in close contact with the 
Potato; In fact, should be decayed when planting. 

2132— MargueritM (Old Jim).— You should have 
the Marguerites back as soon as they had finished flower¬ 
ing. But we recommend you to out them b* k at once 
and place them In a warm frame if possible, to Induce 
them to start again when they should be potted into pots 
according to the size of the plants, and grown on in a 
frame until It is time to plant them in the summer 
quarters. It is not advisable to leave them out in the 
open during the winter, as severe froeta would practically 
injure them. 
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9488— QlJU&ioU (J. y .>.—Thb Is rather a large order. 
The Gandavsnsb hybrids produce the large flowers, and 
should be planted from March to May. Brenchleyensis, 
brilliant scarlet, plant about the same time for autumn 
flowers. The early-flowering sorts, such as Lemoine’s new 
hybrids, planted in autumn, and protected in severe 
weather with litter ; Oolvillei to be treated in the same 
way. The Bride belongs to this section, and is much 
used for forcing under glass. 

2484—Trefttmsnt of seeds (Belagonia).-We do 
not recognise the seeds, but they belong probably to some 
plant of the Iris family (probably some Pardon thus 
species). Bow the seeds in rather light soil in a pan or 
box. and place in cool greenhouse now. When the 
seedlings appear prick off, and as the season advances 

S lant outsioe. If, as we expect, bulbs are developed, 
nese may either be lifted and dried or mulched with ashm 
or something to keep out frost. 

2435 -"Geranium "-leaves sickly (F. Eaton- 
tore).— The cause of the leaves going as enclosed is owing 
to over-watering and too much damp in the house. We 
advise you not to be quite so liberal with the water, and 
keep the bouse a little drier. "Geraniums’* do not 
require so much water during the winter months, but just 
sufficient to keep them growing. Do not allow them to 
become dry, and dampness should be avoided as much as 
possible, giving plenty of air during the daytime if the 
weather will permit. 

2436—Forcing Strawberries (Strawberry).—You 
cannot force bard Strawberries potted in September; they 
will lack roots. You may force them slowly in spring- 
say, start in spring in a frame or house. For early forcing 
June or July runners are needed. Start in alow tempera¬ 
ture—45 degs. to 50 degs. ; say, 55 degs. to 60 degs. when 
iu flower. When set feed with liquid-manure, and thin to 
nine or twelve fruits. Grow as near light as possible. 
Give more warmth when size of horse Beans. We do not 
know a cheap book on subject 
2487—Unsatisfactory Grape-Vine ( F. Baton- 
sore).— We can scarcely understand your question, the Vine 
flowering after it is in fruit We would advise thinning of 
old spurs and getting strong wood, not crowding the 
shoots. We should imagine by your note that you do not 
rest the Vine at alL For instance, many Vines are ruined 
In amateurs' houses, and through other plants having to 
be kept warm growth never ceases. Is this so in your 
oass r You givs us no information as to your culture. 
If you do so we will gladly help you. 

2438 -Apple keeping two years fA. F.>—There 
is little value In the fruit named. We have often seen 
fruits kept, but they are useless, being dry and flavourless. 
You will see an article on natural Apple-stock shortly. 
Bowing of Apple-pips is noted, the plants from such being 
used for grafting or may be termed free-etooks. The 
Paradise-stock is a distinct variety of Apple-stock noted 
for its value to produce early fruit. It roots close to the 
surface. It is one of the best stocks one may use after 
many years' trial as to its efficiency. 

2489—Mom on pots and White Lilac 
(Amateur).— There is no advantage in allowing a pot to 
become covered with Moss. Lilac should be potted into 
pots according to the size of the plants, using a mixture 
of sandy loam. They can be had in flower as early as 
Christmas, if required, by placing them into heat early to 
force them along. The temperature required will depend 
upon when they are needed in flower. When they nave 
finished blooming they should be gradually hardened off, 
and plunged outside about the middle of May. 

2440— Growing Cucumbers (J. Morgan).— Either 
front or back or both will grow Cucumbers, but vou will 
need to shade freelv in summer. Rochford Market is a 
grand cropper ana very free grower, also Rollisson's 
Telegraph. It would be better for the pipes to be under 
the bed and covered with slate 6 inches from pipes and 
from 9 inches to 12 inches depth of soil on the slates for 
the plants. You will also need top-beat in addition; 
but, on the other hand, pipes under the roots are not 
necessary, although yon would get better and earlier 
reeults. 

2441— Making a lawn (J. Cornell).— We cannot 
give you price of crushing mill for your purpose. Any 
manufacturer would send you a list. We fear breaking by 
hand is a tedious prooess, and we have seen chemicals 
used to dissolve them. You should have drained your 
land first before you added soil. If you use pipes, glazed 
ones are not suitable, but common ones. We think pipes 
would be best at about 6 feet Interval. Cover over with 
rough clinkers or ashes within 9 inches of the soil over the 
pipes, and place the latter at a depth of 2 feet. Turf 
makes best lawn, but you may sow seed in February, 
making surfaoe firm. 

2442— Forcing Gladioli (Gladioli).—It you Intend 
growing Oladioli The Bride for early flowering we do not 
recommend you to grow them in the way you have 
started. It would be advisable for you to place them into 
pots about three or four, or aooording to the sise of the 
bulbs; 6-lnch or 7-inch pots will be large enough for them. 
We recommend them to be plunged In ashes In a frame as 
soon ss they are potted, and when they appear to be 
making growth place them into a little heat to gradually 
force them along, a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
being suitable. They will pay to be forced when grown 
and flowered well. 

2443— Erloas ( Vesper).— It is difficult to name the 
Ericas tor you as there are so many varieties, and some 
of them resemble each other so much, but probably the 
variety Is hyemalls. Unfortunately vou have not sent a 
specimen. We do not advise you to cut theee plants 
down too severely after flowering, but prune a little Into 
shape. In the spring, when thev commence to make 
growth, they can be potted if pot-bound, and the drainage 
Is In a bad condition. Sandy peat Is the best compost 
for them to be potted into. When they have a little 
root-hold plunge In ashes during the summer, as it helps 
them to flower better. Let them remain in the open 
until they are showing flower, when place them In a 
cool greenhouse for flowering. 

2444 —Celery pithy and hollow (Spring Hilt).— 
We gave several answers to this same subject in 
Gardbiuito, Dec. 12, p. 581. Your Celery suffered during 
growth for want of food or moisture—probably the 
uUter, as. though we had much rain in autumn, little 
reached the root on aooount ol too much leafage. Again, 


you should nevsr place a v e g eta bl e crop year after 
year in the same place. Proper rotation of crop Is 
an important part of culture, and the ground is much 
Improved. Our plan for Celery is to follow spring 
Cabbages, the Oabbeges follow the Onions, and such crops 
as Carrots or Parsnips the Celery ; but we take care that 
at least flvs dear seasons elapse before the same crop is 
given. Probably the plant* may have suffered soon after 
planting ; it was very dry. 

2445— Bonv&rdlas after flowering? (Welshman). 
—Bouvardias will flower tor several years In succession if 
treated properly. As soon as they have flnished flowering, 
place them in a cool bouse or frame to rest until spring, 
when prune them back a little into shape, water them, 
and place in a gentle heat, 56 degs. to 60 degs., to 
encourage them to start growing. As soon as they appear 
to break nicely, they should be shaken out of their pots, 
taking ths old soil from them, and return into the same 
sized pot, in a mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-soil 
and a little sand. Place back again into heat until they 
have recovered from this check and got established, when 
it is advisable to place them in a cooler temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. When the pots are well filled with 
roots, the plants should have another shift into a larger 
size, and then grown on the same as before. 

2446 — Railing the Broom Rape.— I should feel 
obliged if you could tell me how to raise Broom Rape 
(Orobanche). Is the best soil clay? What is its best 
“ host?" And in what way can it be introduced to the 
host?—II kxry Hibbbki). 

*.• The Broom Rape ie a parasite of tittle beauty. 
Orobanche major grove to a height of about t feet , and 
thrives on the roote of Furze, Broom, and other legumin¬ 
ous plants. O. minor and a few other tpeeies grow on 
the roote of Ivy, Clover, etc. The Orobanchet are readily 
increased by seeds, which should be sown dove to the roots 
Of any of die above-named plants. 

2447— Clematis.—I planted a Clematis late lost spring 
and trained it to a wall. It appeared healthy, but having 
such cold and wet weather it did not flower. Should I out 
it down ? It is 14 feet high. — Amateur. 

If the drainage is deficient and the soil very ootd and 
wet, the plant should be lifted and the drainage attended 
to. Thie can be done by taking out the old soU to a depth 
Of about e feet, and some old bricks and lime-rubbish put 
in the bottom and covered with rough turf, and filled up 
with soil in which leaf-mould ana manure form a good 
part, and the plant returned to its position. This opera¬ 
tion may be carried out now. With regard to pruning see 
note on Clematises, page 586 . 

2443— Marechal Niel Rose-— I have one in green¬ 
house starting into growth. It is in a box and looks 
healthy, bat b such an old plant. It did not do well In a 
different place last year, and was kept out-of-doors all 
summer alter being pruned back. Ought ths new shoots 
to be stopped, except two or three, or should every shoot 
be allowed to grow ?—R. C. 

*„* You should allow the plant to make as many strong 
shoots as possible , only cutting out the weak growth. 

2449 -Fish -bones for Asparagus.— Please tell me 
if pounded bones of freshly boiled flsn, sprinkled over an 
Asparagus-bed, and watered in with a rose, sav once or 
twice a week, would be of any benefit to the beds If dons 
now ? Would it ensure a better crop for next summer ?— 
Jakk Arden. 

*,* It would do no good at all. When food ie given it 
should be when the plant is growing, not at rest and un¬ 
able to absorb the food. From April to end qf August you 
may, with advantage, give the food you name, and well 
water in. 

2460—Cutting Camellia-flowers. — I have a 
Donkelari Camellia flowering freely, and would like to cut 
some of the blooms, but my gardener says if this b done 
the plants will " bleed ” and die. Is thb so ?—L. J. K. 

*,* It may injure the outline of the plant to cut the 
blooms if any wood is taken with them ; but U will not 
a feet the plant's health in any way. In cutting Camellias, 
it is not usual to out any wood, as the florist mounts the 
)lowers on wire, and a few leaves may be obtained of the 
plant where they can be spared. 

2451— White paint.— Is white paint mads from only 
white lead, linseed oil, and turpentine?—R. Farmer. 

*,* The best white paint ie made with best whits lead, 
linseed oil, and turps. Sometimes patent driers are mixed 
with the lead and oil to cause the paint to dry faster. 

2452— Renovating Holly-hedge.—! have a Holly- 
hedge about 10 yards long, planted about twenty years 
ago* and which has mads only a small, sickly growth. It 
b on the top of a bank, the other side of which there b 
a drop of 10 feet It may be thb causes undue drainage ; 
but thb I do not think likely, as several shrubs 
close by do well. I believe nothing has been done 
to promote better growth, and should be much obliged if 
you could suggest something. There b a moderate depth 
of earth over bank of clay ami rubbish. I do not want to 
remove the Hollies if it can be avoided. Will watering 
with liquid-manure do any good ?—F. W. Pearson. 

%* Liquid-manure would improve the Holly-hedge. 
Give it in spring and rummer. A mulch of good manure 
would be a help also. 

2458— Green-fly on Roses.— I have a verandah with 
a south aspect where Roses have for the last three year* 
grown, but in spite of repeated syringing green-fly has 
attacked them so seriously as to prevent them blooming. 
Would it be a greater success if fruit-trees were substi¬ 
tuted trained against the wail? If so, what kind of tree 
would you reoommend ?— Orchard. 

•** Green-fly would attack fruit-trees quite as much as 
Roses. Surely you can keep this tittle put down t Use the 
syringe early in the season. We are frequently giving 
solutions for killing insects. Try a oaks of Sunlight soap 
in six gallons of soft water; or a penny packet qf Hudson's 
soap in twice that quantity. There are numerous insecti¬ 
cides on the market, and provided you take early measures 
and use a weak solution freely, we cannot understand 
green fly being your only drawback to the tucoessfvl culture 
cf Roses. Try again ; your position and situation are so 
very favourable. 
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2454— Lillee in oellar.—I have recently potted a few 
hardy Lillee, Including L. aaratum, L. tigrinum, L. 
specloeum, and L. longiflorum. At present they are in 
frost-proof cellar. Shall I do right if I leave them there 
until spring ? Or will they come up too soon (which I do 
not desire, as I have no greenhouse, and they will have to 

? ;o outside when they come through) ? I have a tmam at the 
oot of south-west wall where they might go; but 1 am 
afraid of them getting left outside some severe frosty 
night, and I cannot plunge in the garden, as soil is bad and 
infested with grubs.— Electro. ! 

• * Plunge the Lilies in the recess you speak of in ashes, 
ana cover 2 inches or S inches deep over the tops of the 
pots with Cocoa-nut-fibre or old leaf-mould , or something of 
that sort. They will be better, and will come t tronger than 
if left in the cellar. If i! comes severe, lay a tittle litter 
on r them. 

2455-Dry coal-ashes for Dahlia-roots.— Can 
you kindly inform me (through the correspondence column 
of your next issue if possible), if I can use dry coal-ashes to 
bory Dahlia-roots in till time of planting in spring, as I 
am unable to get sand in sufficient quantity ?—Elbctro. 

*,* Kou may use dry ashes to keep Dahlia-roots in ; it 
is as good as sand for the purpose. 

2456— Roses for greenhouse —Will you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper which are the six 
he»i autumnal Roses (climbing) of different colours for 
growing in a cold greenhouse (heated with an oil-stove to 
keep the frost out), giving preference to those whose 
blooms are large, profuse, ana last well when gathered f 
—Brouwer. 

Bouquet d'Or, Snfrano, Oloire de Dijon, Climbing 
Xiph*tos, Alister S. Gray. Safrano is beautiful in the 
bud and flowers freely, but Climbing Perle des Jardias 
has better flowers. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. | 
Names Of plants.— T. H.— Diplacus glutinosus, a 

very pretty and easily-grown greenhouse plant.- S. P.— 

Diosma encoides, hard-wooded greenhouse plant from the 
Cape. Requires much the same treatment as other hard- 
wooded plants, such as Heaths ; must never be allowed to 
get dust-dry at the root. 

Names Of faults.— Orchard.— Tower of Glami*. 

- Hants.— Wealthy, both kitchen and dessert.- 

Curate.— 1, Bess Pool, both kitchen and dessert; 2, A 

small Rymer.-IP. P. —1, Keddleston Pippin; 2, A local 

variety ; S, Royal Russet; 4, Rosemary Russet; 6, Wal¬ 
tham Abbey Seedling ; 6, Duchess of Oldenhurgh. 


TO OORRBSPOND BINTS. 

Ws should be glad if readers would remember hat us 
do net answer queries by post, and tkct %vs rennet under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert quart s 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Inquirer.—Mr. Pearson, The Nurseries, Ohilwell, Notts. 
You can get the “ Book on Roses” from Hr. Arnold, 87, 

Bedford-street, Strand, London.- Stamp.—\n regards 

Carnation Society, write to Mr. J. Douglas, Great 

Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- Yorkshire Lad.— The spineless 

Gooseberries can be obtained from M. Letelier, Caen, 
France. 


Oat&lORUee received.—.4 mateurtf Guide to Horti¬ 
culture.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.- Garden 

Seeds —Messrs. J. Carter and Co., High Holborn.- 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds.—Messrs. J. Sharpe and Son, 

Btrdney, Lincoln.- Amateurs’ Gardening Guide.— 

Messrs. Stuart and Mein, Kelso, Scotland. 


LAW. 


186 (A Perplexed Scotch Market-gardener 
J. O .).—Of course the lease expires on May 18, 
and you cannot stay longer, unlees yon either 
pay for it or you have permission from the 
landlord. That is only reasonable, as if you 
could stay until May 25 there is no reason why 
you could not do so until Dec. 25. 


BIRDS. 

Denary with variegated plumage 

( Dora ).—-Your bird appears to be a peculiarly- 
marke Canary, not a mule, and in all proba¬ 
bility the result of pairing it with a hen Canary 
will prove satisfactory. The oolour of the wild 
Canary is grey, or grey-brown, with a wash of 
olive-green, clearer on the under parts, and some 
few of our cage-birds present us with very nearly 
the same colouring, being dusky-green above 
and yellowish-green on the under parts. Birds 
of this colour are apparently stronger than those 
of lighter shades. In pairing the birds let them 
occupy cages side by side for some time before 
putting them into the breeding-cage. The beet 
time for pairing Canaries is April. A supply of 
building materials, consisting of dried Moss, 
cow-hair, soft hay, and fine snort wool, should 
be placed in a small bag-net and suspended 
inside the breeding-cage for the birds to use in 
the construction of the neet. The hen is usually 
the nest-builder, the male gathering the 
materials. Small boxes or wicker-baskets are 
usually provided for the reception of the nests, 
and the breeding-cages placed in a secluded yet 
well ventilated position. The number of eggs 
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varies from four to six, one being laid successively 
every following day, and the period of incubation 
thirteen days. The hen, for the moet part, sits 
exclusively; the male, however, occasionally 
takes a short turn on the nest. 

Outdoor aviary (E . J. Fleming ).—As you 
do not purpose having an inner compartment for 
the birds to retire into during stormy, rough 
weather, it would be well to have the sides and 
back of your aviary boarded, and the front only 
wired. No doubt some of the birds would need 
the box as a roosting-place if you provided 
perches within it, but need not be divided into 
compartments. The small boxes might be used 
for nesting purposes in the spring; but the 
perches would be used in preference for roosting 
at night. The glass roof would be very nice for 
admitting sunshine, but would be rather cold at 
night. Still, you could cover it with matting 
or something of the kind in frosty weather. It 
would be a good plan to have a strip of turf 
about 2 feet wide across the front of tne aviary 
floor. This could be removed from time to 
time if necessary. You can, of course, construct 
the building of any size you think fit, but a very 
suitable size would be 6 feet wide in front, 
5 feet high to top of wire work, and 3 feet deep 
from front to back. You could obtain the kind 
of thing you require of any of the manufacturers 
of poultry-houses or horticultural buildings. It 
would be Bent to you in sections, and could be 
easily put together. The cost would probably 
be under forty shillings. 

Birds for garden aviary (H. Jackson). 
—Any or all of our seed-eating birds would, 
with careful management, thrive in your out¬ 
door aviary, such as Linnets, Bullfinches, Gold¬ 
finches, siskins, Redpolls, Yellowhammers, 
Chaffinches, Greenfinches, and Bramblings. The 
Greenfinches and Redpolls would breed freely 
among their own species if provision were made 
for nest-building by the introduction of Fir- 
boughs or small Fir or Box-trees. Others, such 
as Goldfinches and Linnets, would pair with hen 
Canaries, and breed some hardy mule birds. 
For the reoeption of the nests of these a few 
nest-boxes should be placed in retired corners of 
the aviary. Then there are many hardy foreign 
birds that would be quite suitable, and would 
live on good terms with the above. Budgerigars 
are auite hardy, and may be kept all the year- 
round in a properly constructed outdoor aviary, 
and will breed therein generally in August, 
after they have moulted, rearing from six to 
eight young ones in one brood. The outer husk 
of a Cocoa-nut forms an excellent nesting-place 
for these birds. It should have au aperture at 
one end, turned towards the light. The food 
for Budgerigars is Millet and Canary-seed, and 
when there are young ones Oats and soaked 
bread are added. The Cockatiel and the 
Turquoisine are both hardy also, and easily kept 
all tne year round in an outdoor aviary, and 
should be fed upon boiled Maize, Canary-seed, 
and Millet. The Java Sparrow would be 
another suitable foreign bird for your aviary. 

Food for Canaries (Eaetbownie).— 
Canary need should form the staple food for 
theee birds, but as its properties are to fatten 
and warm, about one thinl part of the diet 
should consist of Rape-seed, which is of a 
cooling quality. The best kind of Rape-seed is 
very small, having a purple or reddish colour, 
and known as German Rape. Hemp-seed being 
of a very heating and fattening kind should be 
given only occasionally, and in very small 
quantities. It should be of a bright grey 
colour, and without any greenish seeds mixed 
with it, as these are apt to bring on bowel 
complaint. A little White Millet may be given 
occasionally, likewise Maw and Inga seeds in 
small quantities now and then. It is very 
essential that all seeds be supplied clean and free 
from dust. Birds that feed upon dusty seeds 
often suffer from panting and wheezing from 
dogging of the nostrils. Many fanciers pass all 
the seeds through a sieve before supplying them 
to their birds, and mix a little flowers of sulphur 
with them. A few Groats occasionally are good 
for Canaries. Fresh water daily, green food in 
Bmall quantities, and good grit-sand are alike 
indispensable in keeping tne birds in good 
health. 


2457— Squirrels. —Can anyone recommend me an In¬ 
expensive manual on the management and keeping of 
squirrel* ? Also whether cork bark in a cage would be 
likely to prove dangerous to the animals?— Fancier. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Pullets ceasing to lay ( Worcester Sub¬ 
scriber J .—Warmth is most essential for promot¬ 
ing laying, and a sudden lowering of the 
temperature will retard the laying of even the 
most prolific birds. A thorough wetting will 
also stop laying for a long period, and perhaps 
you do not keep your Fowls in a covered run. 
The same conditions we choose for ourselves— 
air, light, warmth and dryness—are those beet 
adapted for poultry, and to insure these the 
yard should be well draiued and gravelled, so 
that there may be no stagnant water, and will 
soon become dry after rain. The poultry-house 
should, if possible, have a southern aspect, and 
the floor be formed of chalk and earth, well 
beaten to form a compact, solid mass, and bear 
frequent sweepings, and be kept well Bprinkled 
with dry ashes. You should mix some Barley- 
msal with the boiled Potato-parings you give 
as a first meal in the day—supply it in a 
crumbly mass that will easily fall to pieces 
when thrown down, and in a warm state. 
A little pepper may be added in cold 
weather, and as the Fowls cannot obtain 
worms or insects in the winter it materially 
assists in the production of eggs if they are 
supplied, with small quantities of animal food, 
minced fine. It is also important that laying 
hens should have access to substances contain¬ 
ing lime, such &9 oyster-shells and old mortar, 
otherwise many of the eggs will be soft and 
without shell. The mixed poultry food you 
feed with is good for your punets providing it 
does not coutain an undue proportion of Maize, 
as this is very fattening from tne large quantity 
of oil it contains, ana a fat hen seldom lays 
well. Grass is of the greatest value to Fowls, 
and where they have not the advantage of a 
Gross-run some fresh vegetables should be given 
them daily—a Cabbage suspended by its stalk 
affords them good healthy occupation—or the 
leaves may be cut into small pieces and scat¬ 
tered like grain. Although half-fed Fowls never 
pay whether kept for the table or the pro¬ 
duction of eggs, over-feeding is the cause of 
much illness and disease in the poultry-yard. 
With care, and attention to warmth, your pullets 
will doubtless recommence laying very shortly. 

Best winter layers (Subscriber ).—For 
the production of eggs in winter, and for 
strength of constitution both in chickens and 
Fowls, there is, probably, no breed that can 
surpass the Brahma. The hens of this breed 
lay a larger number of eggs than do Cochins 
during the winter, although the latter is con¬ 
sidered one of the beet breeds for all-the-year- 
round laying. Brahmas are also good foragers 
where they have their liberty, and, con¬ 
sequently, inexpensive to keep. The chickens 
are easily rearea, and the pullets begin to lay at 
an early age, while a cross with a Dorking cook 
produces the finest possible table Fowl. The 
plumage of the Brahma is a mixture of black, 
white, and grey, the lightest being almost white, 
and the darkest having grey markings on a 
white ground. In this breed the heaa should 
have a alight fulness over the eye, giving 
breadth to the lop, the beak showy and curved, 
the oomb small, having the appearanoe of three 
serrated ridges, uniting at the spike, and a little 
curved backwards. The breast should be full 
and wide, the legs short, yellow, and well 
feathered down to the end of the middle toe, 
and the tail short and full, and, in the cock, open¬ 
ing into a fan. The eggs of the Brahma are 
large and of a brownish tint. 

Dead pullet IF. Church).—We have long since 
ceased to have anything’ to do with post-mortem examina¬ 
tions on ponltry. If you write out a query clearly we will 
give you all possible advice. 


Picturesque tool-sheds.— It Is sometimes difficult 
to find house-room for all the tools necessary to keep even 
a small garden in good order, and it is well that the shed 

E rovidea for the purpose should be pleasant to look upon. 

iy far the moet picturesque kind of roofing Is thatoh, 
which, if more expensive than corrugated iron, is well 
worth the extra coat. Good thatching Is a speciality, but 
lasts well when done by one who knows the business. The 
shed represented In the photograph I send you stands upon 
a slight rise in the ground, and is sheltered by the neigh- 
bounng Elm. Thus, no doors are necessary, and the shed 
bolds stores of prepared mould, In addition to garden im¬ 
plements large ana small, at the same time being no 
disfigurement to the garden.—G. 


Leyton, Leytonstone, and District Ohrrs- 
antnemum Society will hold its next show Nov. 
4 and 5, 1897. 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON GRAPES. 

Pot-Vises to fruit next Mav. —No time 
should he lost in starting them so as to get ripe 
fruit early next May. If the canes are home¬ 
grown, the cultivator will ere this have pre¬ 
pared them for early planting. If purchased, 
there Bhould be no delay in selecting the same, 
preference being given to short-jointed, well- 
rip jned wood. For general culture I do not 
think the Hamburgh can be beaten as a good 
forcing black variety, and Foster’s Seedling as 
a white, the former being the more reliable. 
Many growers havo to use structures not well 
adapted for early forcing, but in all cases a 
small pit or low span-roof is most suitable, ob 
later on, when the fruit is setting, we may 
expect severe weather, and every ray of sun¬ 
light will be necessary to get perfect fruit. By 
growing Vines in pots, hard forcing may be 
resorted to, the Vines being worthless after 
forcing. I admit a second crop can be secured, 
but young plants are most reliable. Of late 
years I have grown fewer Vines in pots, planting 
out the canes in narrow borders. By this means 
I have secured more bunches with less trouble 
in watering, and the treatment is much the 
same. I find, however, that the pot-Vines 
break sooner, so that for hard forcing they are 
more reliable. If pruning has been neglected, 
it will be better now to leave the 
canes full length and disbud later on to the 
required distance. Young canes will not need 
painting or much cleaning if free of insect pests, 
but if the least trace of mealy-bug be on the 
Vines, wash thoroughly with tepid water and 
soft-soap, with a small quantity of paraffin 
mixed with the soap to make it soluble. The 
roots should get assistance at starting, plunging 
the pots in a bed of fresh leaves and stable litter. 
This should be placed in a heap for a week 
or two previously and got into condition for 
plunging. In fresh material the pots should 
only be partially plunged at first, placing them 
lower in a week or two and adding new 
material as the older ginks. Previous to in¬ 
troducing the Vines it is well to thoroughly 
cleanse walls and glass and make as neat as 
possible, and when the canes are in their quar¬ 
ters, to bend down towards the front of the 
house, giving each a sharp curve to induce the 
bottom buds to break freely. With heating 
material as advised, less syringing will be 
necessary, aa the moisture from the bed will 
assist the Vines. Where there are only hot- 
water pipes, syringing several times a day 
will be necessary, but in any case the walls, 
floor, and beds should be damped over early in 
the morning and at mid-day to maintain a genial 
temperature. The thermometer may range from 
50 (legs, to 55 degs. at night, with 10 degs. 
higher by day. Ventilation for some weeks need 
not be given, as a good rise of temperature dur¬ 
ing the day will bo beneficial Much the same 
treatment is necessary with Vines planted out. 
They, too, are greatly assisted by warmth at 
the roots when starting. Very little water at 
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the roots will be required for a time in the case 
of pot-Vines. A thorough watering with tepid 
water at the start will suffice for both pot and 
planted out canes for some weeks, but when 
water is given it should be liberally supplied. 

Early permanent forced Vines. —These 
should be prepared for the start if ripe Grapes 
are wantea in May. Thomson’s styptic should 
be applied to the cut portion of the canes before 
starting, as if allowed to bleed when breaking 
they lose vigour, and at that season bleeding is 
difficult to stop. The favourable season for 
ripening should tell on early forced canes, as 
the wood should be all one may desire. The 
end of November or first week in December ia 
a good time to start, and Vines in good condi¬ 
tion may get a temperature only slightly lower 
than advised for pot plants. In this matter 
the grower must take the outside temperature 
into account, as in mild weather hard-and-fast 
rules need not be observed. The same remarks 
apply as regards ventilation. Previous t-o start¬ 
ing the Vines it is well bo examine the border, 
and as the earliest should be inside, moisture, 
if necessary, should be given at a temperature 
of 70 degs. This pissing through the soil will 
soon be cooled down, and in all oases it is 
advisable to close the house a few days previous 
to watering. The Vines will be greatly benefited 
if a bed of warm leaves and litter can be plaoed 
on the surface to start the roots. Watering 
should be done before placing the fermenting 
material in position. Outside borders are not 
advisable for hard forced Vines and are now 
rarely made, bub in case the roots are outside, a 
good depth of warm material should be employed, 
and shutters or corrugated iron used as a top 
covering to throw off heavy rains or snow. 
Daily syringing as advised above and other 
similar details will bo requisite, and it may be 
necessary to top-dross the borders with bone- 
meal or good yellow loam, much, however, 
depending upon the condition of the Vines. If 
hard forced, the aids named above can well be 
given later on if desired or in liquid form. 

Pruning and cleansing Grapes. —Pruning, 
cleansing, and preparation for the season 
named will now be necessary in this depart¬ 
ment. The term may be applied to Vines 
which produce fruit from June to September. 
There is no gain in delaying pruning after the 
fall of the leaf; indeed, a long rest will be 
beneficial and the necessary winter work 
may be commenced, as if done now there is less 
fear of bleeding and the houses present a much 
neater appearance. All loose bark should be 
rubbed on old Vines, skinning being avoided, 
cleansing with Boft and tepid water, and 
with a brush well working into the knotty por¬ 
tions of the Vines. Painting is also necessary, 
and the old, but reliable Gishurst compound is 
still one of the best insecticides mixed with a 
little clay to make it adhere to the rods. For 
mildew, add sulphur liberally to the Gishurst 
and well limewash the walls with fresh lime, 
adding sulphur also, as mildew, once it obtains 
a hold, reappears each season if not thoroughly 
eradicated at the winter cleansing. Where 
mealy-bug exists, too much care cannot be 
observed at the cleansing, soluble paraffin being 
a safe remedy when carefully applied. I prefer 


to use it as a wash where it can be used in suit¬ 
able quantities. In pruning these Vines it is 
not well to wait until the last leaf has fallen, as 
often at the points of the laterals the small late 
growths remain green. Hard pruning of certain 
kinds, such as Gros Colman, must be avoided, 
and in all such cases it is advisable to lay in new 
growths or leaders whenever possible. Young 
canes left last year should be shortened accor¬ 
ding to their strength, strong canea being dealt 
with liberally, tho weaker ones cut back more. 
Borders should be top-dressed if necessary, 
taking away all loose surface soil, getting close 
down to the fibrous roots, and giving a dressing 
of rich compost in which bone-meal, mortar- 
rubble, and wood-ashes predominate. 

Late Grapes. —This is a serious time for 
Grapes hanging. Daring wet days or fc«gy 
weather very little air will be required, and fire- 
heat will be necessary to dispel damp. In fine 
weather air freely, with warmth as advised, ard 
give tho Vinos all the light possible by remov¬ 
ing decaying loaves. At least once a week go 
over the bunches, removing all decaying berries. 
If other plants are wintered in houses with 
Grapes hanging, any watering required should 
be done early in the day. Water os sparingly 
as possible ; in fact, remove all plants unless they 
cannot be housed elsewhere. Grapes at this 
date often shrivel badly if the borders are kept 
too dry, and my remarks as regards moisture 
are not intended to convey that tho Vine roots 
must be kept dry—indeed, the reverse. In 
case of dry borders give a thorough soaking as 
early as possible on a fine day to allow the mois¬ 
ture to dry up by nightfall, and ventilate freely 
during the day. Late large Grapes, such as 
Gros Colman, need more care than other varieties 
if at all thick in the bunch ; indeed, remove 
judiciously berries wedged into each other. 
Open bunches koep best, so that in cutting ripe 
fruit this should be considered. Outside borders 
in which Vines carrying late Grapes are should 
be covered with dry loaves or shutters. If the 
former, they must be merely put on as a protec¬ 
tion against heavy rains. I do not adviso 
decayed manure, the borders being bettor left 
uncovered than covered with wet materials. 

G. 


THE MORELLO CHERRY AS A BUSH- 
TREE. 

How seldom the Morello is met with in gardens 
growing in bush form ! This is rather surprising 
when its easy culture is taken into consideration. 
Apart from this, if so grown it would allow of 
valuable wall space usually devoted to growing 
the Morello Cherry being utilised for other fruits, 
such as Plums, both for kitchen and dessert 
use. The Jefferson, Coe’s Golden Drop, Kirke’s t 
Pond’s Seedling, and several other varieties 
succeed well on a north wall, and when so 
grown prove extremely useful where quantities 
of fruit are required late in the season. The 
Morello when grown on a bush is best worked 
on the Mahaleb stock, aB the latter promotes a 
dwarf habit of growth, and the trees may be 
planted 9 feet apart. If planted by tho side of 
a walk they should stand back 3 feet from 
the edge of the walk. The latter is the best 
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Rite for the bush Morello, as it allows of 
the trees being netted over to preserve the 
fruit when ripe from bird attacks, and the 
washing of the trees, mulching of border, and 
other minor details can also be far better 
attended to. As is well known, the Morollo 
prefers a soil inclined to be heavy, and the trees 
make the most robust growth and bear the 
finest fruit when afforded soil of this description, 
so that if not naturally present the staple should 
have loam of a heavy description mixed with it 
if light and sandy. On the other hand, very 
heavy soil is better if lime-rubble is worked 
in with it when trenching it preparatory to 
planting, but it should not be overdone. Unless 
the soil is of a poor description, manure should 
be avoided, and then it should be thoroughly 
decayed and used sparingly, otherwise gross 
growths and gumming would ensue. A barrow- 
load or so of prepared soil would in all cases be 
preferable to the use of manure. The proper 
way to make use of manure is as a surface 
mulching after the trees have become estab¬ 
lished and begin to bear heavily, and they will 
then do with an annual dressing. It is as¬ 
tonishing how the roots find it and ramify in 
all directions, rendering the raking off of the 
remains of the mulch in the winter rather diffi¬ 
cult to do without tearing the roots. 

In a dry season the trees appreciate attention 
in the way of watering, and if this can conve¬ 
niently be done finer fruit will be the result. 
Diluted house or farmyard sewage, although not 
a necessity, may be given with advantage. 
Little or no pruning is required beyond thinning 
the young wood when it has become at all 
' crowded and removing dead branches. Stopping 
of the young shoots should be assiduously 
attended to during the summer months to 
prevent them from becoming long, bare, and 
straggling, and this stopping tends in a great 
measure to prevent gumming and loss of 
branches which generally overbake trees that 
are allowed to grow without any restriction. 
Stopping or topping of the shoots is best done 
when the young growths have about six or seven 
fully-developed leaves. 

Other minor details in their culture, and 
which are the same as for wall-trees, are keeping 
the trees free from insect attacks, especially 
black-fly, and if the latter gains a footing wash¬ 
ing with an approved insecticide. If time 
and labour will allow, an occasional wash with 
the hose where water is laid on or by means of 
the garden engine will help to keep them clean. 
As the washing of fruit-trees during the winter 
months has now become recognised as an 
almost absolute necessity, the bush Morello 
should also receive attention in this direction, 
and even if nothing but soap-suds is used two or 
three times while the trees are in a dormant 
condition, there will be little to fear from an 
insect attack the following spring. 

On bush-trees the fruit will hang in perfec¬ 
tion until the end of October or nearly as long 
as that grown on a wall, and in point of 
quality, size, colour of fruit, it is equal, 
while there is a considerable difference in favour 
of the bush-tree in the cost of production. 


NOTES ON PLUMS. 

Although many, perhaps the majority of 
gardeners may have not much to do with Plums 
as orchard trees, at any rate on a large scale, one 
and all have doubtless realised the value of this 
fruit both from a dessert and cooking standpoint, 
and the special notes that have lately appeared 
will be of great interest. The value of tne Plum 
in private gardens has been considerably enhanced 
of late, from the fact that with the introduction 
of new varieties, a little care in planting can so 
prolong the season as to secure fruit for both pur¬ 
poses above named at least three months out of 
the twelve. There is a very great difference in 
the style of growth, some sorts making a lot of 
wood, necessitating root-pruning at an early 
stage, others hardly any annual growth, but brist¬ 
ling with fruit buds righta way from the first year 
of planting. The range of dessert varieties extends 
from Early Favourite to Coe’s Golden Drop and 
Ickworth I mp^ rat rice, and includes besides these 
the old Green, Oullin’s Golden, and Transparent 
Gages, Jefferson, Kirke’s and Dennison’s Superb, 
ana the cooking sorts from Early Prolific to Coe’s 
Late Red, including Czar, Victoria, Diamond, 
Pond’s Seedling, ana Imperial de Milan, in the 


order of their ripening. A great many varieties 
of cooking Plums are hardly advisable. What 
one wants are successional first-rate croppers of 
good average size. Of the cropping qualities of 
the sixteen varieties above enumerated, now 
that they are well established on the wall, I can 
write in the highest terms. A failure is only 
brought about by an exceptionally cold spring, 
and the destruction of the bloom by frost. The 
blossom of the Plum, it may be noted, is some¬ 
what sensitive, especially if a frosty night 
follows a damp day, owing to the fact that 
many of the flowers on spurs face the weather, 
and consequently retain the moisture in the 
cup. When this is the case a slight frost is 
enough to destroy the greater part of the bloom. 
A double thickness of £-inch mesh fish-netting, 
failing a supply of tiffany, will be found a goal 
spring protection. Denniston’s and Pond’s 
Seedling are the least productive of the 
varieties grown, and want root-pruning every 
third year, whilst, on the other hand. Early 
Prolific and Early Favourite, Transparent, 
Gage, and Coe’s Late Red are all fruit-buds, 
and wont feeding to encourage the growth 
of wood. I planted in addition Washington 
and Reine Claude de Bavay, but have been 
obliged to discard them ; the one is very shy 
and the other makes a lot of big, sappy wood 
that is not amenable to root pruning. If the big 
roots are cut back the shoots canker badly ana 
die back. The three chief enemies of the Plum 
are bullfinches, the grey aphis, and wasps. 
Where the first-named are locally troublesome 
it is useless attempting Plum culture in the 
open except on a large scale ; a few bushes and 
standards stand but a poor chance against 
them. Wall-trees can be netted, keeping the 
netting clear of the trees by the aid of a few 
forked sticks, this being the most effectual 
means of warding off the attack. The grey 
aphis is occasionally very troublesome, necessi¬ 
tating frequent syringing to keep the foliage 
clean. I have found Quassia-chips at once the 
most effectual and the safest remedy. For 
wasps the best plan is an early hunting for, and 
the prompt destruction of, nests. Traps in the 
way of Dottles are of little use, the insects 
preferring ripe Plums to the counter attractions 
of sugared beer. Late Plums have to be netted 
against blackbirds, or these birds will carry 
them off wholesale when they have finished up 
the smaller fruits. On our light, dry soil I find 
a good surface-mulching absolutely essential in 
very hot seasons; a compost of three parts 
heavy manure and one of road-sidings is used, 
and is placed rather more than a yard all round 
the trees, taking the stem as a centre. Thin¬ 
ning is also an essential feature towards the 
production of good fruit, especially with the 
heaviest croppers. E. 


FORCING STRAWBERRIE3. 

The season is now at hand when pot-Straw- 
berries are forced for very early supplies. To 
get good fruit at the end of February or early 
m March, more than ordinary care is required. 
In no case do I advocate very early forcing for 
the mere sake of having fruit at the time named 
unless there is a special demand for it. Some 
new varieties are eaid to force freely at this 
season, and doubtless many will be started at 
this date, but as far as my experience goes, no 
variety can be relied upon unless specially 
grown, well ripened, and given a certain 
amount of rest previous to forcing. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled it would be well to defer 
forcing for at least a month and give the plants 
a longer rost. I think much also depends upon 
the way the plants are rested. I still rely upon 
the well-known Vicomtesse Htfricart de Thurv 
for what may be termed first crop. I am aware all 
will not agree with my selection, but to a certain 
extent I am handicapped, and the variety named 
is of sturdy constitution and forces freely under 
adverse circumstances. It is of such good auality, 
too, when grown in strong heat that I advise it 
for extra early supplies. I admit its size is a 
drawback, and overcropping must be avoided. 
No other variety can be given so much warmth 
as this, an important point, as many shifts have 
to be made in early forcing, few being able to 
devote special houses to the fruits. I have grown 
this variety in Cucumber and Pine-houses and 
never had a failure. For succession, Royal 
Sovereign promisee well. We are not short of 


really first-class forcing kinds for April supplies, 
as La Grosse Sucr^e is a splendid forcer, having 
very few small fruits, and if a quantity is 
desired for a certain date it may always be 
relied on. I grow this with the newer Royal 
.Sovereign for April supplies. 

Temperature avd moisture.— The first is 
important, as excess at the start ends in failure. 
To get a free growth at this season a little 
bottom-heat is of great assistance. This may be 
given by preparing a good bed of fresh leaves 
for the plants. The heat must not be above 
75 degs. or SO degs. at most, with 20 degs. 
lower for top heat. If these conditions aro 
reversed the top growth will start in advance 
of the roots, and tne result will be plent}' of leaf 
growth and few flowors. It may be thought the 
temperatures advised arc fully high, but more 
warmth is necessary to start the plants now than 
a month later with a longer rest. In no case dc 
I advise exceeding 55 degs. at night; 5 degs 
lower would be better with a free rise by sun- 
heat during the day. All cannot give bottom- 
heat as advised, having to force on shelves, 
where more moisture is required at the roots, 
also overhead, as the plants dry much sooner. 
The moisture from the warm beds keeps the 
plunged plants moister. In fine weather damp¬ 
ing overhead will be beneficial and keep the 
plants free of green-fly. Should this pest attack 
the plants, fumigate at once, and syringe 
afterwards. Many fail to get very early plants 
to throw the flower-spikes well out of the 
leaves. This is owing to want of light or too 
little moisture. The glass should be kept clean 
and the plants as near to it as possible. I do 
not advise much manure till the flower-spikes 
are showing, when the plants may be assisted 
with clear soot-water, and when the fruit has 
set with stronger liquid food. Now is an ex¬ 
cellent time to place second batches in Peach- 
houses or vineries just started. The plants 
move along slowly and make a strong growth, 
given cool treatment. Many growers top-dress 
at this season when starting. I do not advise 
it with plants in good condition. I prefer to 
rely upon liquid food later on, and a little bone- 
meal spread on the surface is soon absorbed by 
the surface roots. The soil, if at all loose in the 
pots, should be well rammed, the pots washed, 
old leaves that have lost colour removed, and 
the drainage examined before placing indoors. 
In the case of any varieties which mildew badly, 
it is well to give a dressing of sulphur, well 
covering the undersides of the leaves. 

Strawberries at rest.— The season has 
now arrived for all pot plants to receive 
protection. The best protection is probably 
cold frames, plunging the pots in ashes or 
fibre, and removing the sashes in mild weather. 
If put into fruit houses, care must be taken 
not to excite the plants. They should be 
kept cool. I would rather plunge in beds on a 
well-drained auarter in ashes. Many growers 
can place on floors of fruit houses that are at 
rest if due attention is paid to moisture. Many 

( ilants have been lost by being severely frozen, 
osiDg all the best roots round the sides of the 
pots when placed in heat. G. 


Unfruitful Pear-trees {A mateur ).—Y our 
trees have doubtless made gross roots and 
gone down into poor soil. Our advice is to root- 
prune the first tree on wall at once. Dig out a 
trench a yard from wall, clear the trench—say 
2 feet wide—to allow of working freely, and cut 
away all strong root growth at 3 feet from 
wall, also undermine tree at depth of 2 feet. 
Cat tap-roots and fill in trench with some new 
soil if obtainable, mixed with the old—say one 
quarter new. Any other aids, such as mortar- 
rubble, burnt soil, or refuse, road-scrapings, 
may be used, but not manure. Ram firmly when 
filling in, and save all small fibrous roots, and 
the new soil will also encourage building 
up fruit-buds. With your pyramid Glou 
Morceau, give much the same treatment. Keep 
a fair distance from stem of tree—say 4 feet— 
and cut all round, also underneath, and treat as 
previously advised. When the work is finished 
give both trees a mulch of short litter on the 
surface, covering the soil to the portion 
removed. 


A Starwort (Michaelmas Daisy) that should be 
grown for its early-flowering is Aster acris. It is dwarf, 
vigorous, and smothered with pale lilac flowers. 
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be presentable, they may be profitably used 
by taking the tops off in August and striking 
them as cuttings. These tops may be cut off 
about 6 inches or 8 inches long and be inserted 
singly in sandy soil in the centre of quite 
small pots, and if plunged in a brisk bottom- 
heat and kept shaded and moist for a few days 
they will quickly root, and may then be trans¬ 
ferred to 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and so make nice 

S lants, dwarf and well suited for room or table 
ecoralion, as they will flower nearly a 9 well 
so treated as if they had been allowed to remain 
on the parent plants* B. 


ning of October, when they will immediately 
show for flower. Thyrsacanthus rutilans is a 
native of Central America, and was introduced 
in 1851.—J. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


WINTER FLOWERS. 

The Poinsettia. 

This is one of the most valuable plants in culti¬ 
vation for the decoration of dinner-tables, rooms, 
and warm conservatories in the winter season. 
True, the natural habit of its growth is not of 
the most attractive character, but that can be 
considerably modified with proper management; 
the brilliancy of the colouring of its rich crimson 
(flow’ers) bracts, together with their large size 
when well grown, and great lasting power, quite 
counterbalance every other defect. This plant 
is exceedingly well grown for Covent Garden- 
market, and almost always sells well. 

Propagating. —Cuttings are generally taken 
about the end of March or early in April, using 
wood that has been well rested after flowering. 
In cutting down the old plants at the time 
named, the best of the wood should be saved 
for propagating purposes. When I say the best, 
it by no means follows that the strongest and 
grossest shoots are meant, as these are sometimes 
sadly deficient in important particulars ; there¬ 
fore, generally speaking, wood which is moder¬ 
ately strong is generally to be preferred, as it 
will nearly always be found to be the finest and 
most thoroughly ripened. This wood should then 
be cut up into short pieces, each with an eye 
attached, in a similar manner to that in which 
true eyes are prepared—that is, by cutting off 
tho wood within J inch on each side of it; or 
they may be cut off just under the joint, as 
some prefer, but this is not essential, as they 
will be found to root easily either way. The 

f rieces may then be planted in pots or pans of 
ight sandy soil, just keeping the growing edges 
level with the surface of the soil, and if plunged 
in a bottom-heat of 70 degs. or 75 degs. they 
will soon root freely. 

Potting. —The soil best suited for the Poin¬ 
settia is a mixture of rich fibry loam, with a 
little sharp sand, leaf-mould, and rotten manure. 
The potting-off should be carefully done, using 
3 -incn pots, and returning them when finished 
to a hot-bed ; they will then soon start away 
freely and become thoroughly established. As 
soon as the pots are well filled with roots they 
may be removed to a cooler temperature, and, 
after being hardened off a little, the plants may 
be again shifted, into 6-inch or 7-inch pots this 
time, which will be large enough for the first 
season ; they may then be placed, when the 
woather has become warm and summer-like, in 
a cold frame, as close to the glass as possible, 
and so treated, with due attention to watering, 
ventilation, etc., they will require nothing 
more until the end of summer, w’hen they may 
be returned to a moderately warm house, and 
pushed on quickly or slightly retarded as 
desired. 

Watering. —Abundance of root - moisture 
must be supplied during the growing season, 
and the foliage should bo frequently syringed 
with clean warm soft water to keep down red- 
spider and promote a healthy growth. Liquid- 
manure may be applied freely as the blooming 
season draws near, which will assist in increas¬ 
ing the size of the flower bracts and rendering 
more lasting also. As soon as the colour of the 
bracts is well-developed they may be removed to 
a cool greenhouse or conservatory (do not stand 
them in a draughty spot, as cold air is injurious), 
whore they will last a long time, and will bo 
very effective in enhancing the foliage of any 
plants around them. 

Treatment after flowering. —When done 
flowering, the plants may be gradually hardened 
off. Water may be partially withheld as they 
sink to rest, and in due time the process just 
detailed may bo repeated over again. The 
treatment of old plants is similar to that 
already described for cuttings. When they have 
been cut back they may be placed in slight 
bottom heat until they break out into growth 
again, when they may be grown along with the 
young plants, as here recommended. The usual 
way is to grow only one plant in a pot, and by 
this means the finest heads are obtained, but 
where a mass is required, larger pots may be 
used and two or more plants be grown together 
to suit the circumstances. In the case of old 
plants which have become>w*leggy and bare to 
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PRUNING STEPHANOTISES. 
Should Stephanotises be pruned, and to what 
extent, is a question well worthy of discussion. 
Some growers of my acquaintance use the knife 
rather freely very early in the winter, and are 
satisfied with the results. I have tried their 
methods, and was dissatisfied with what 
followed. To me it appears to be much the 
same with Stephanotis floribunda as with fruit- 
trees. If we want plenty of growth, prune 
hard, but in order to have abundance of bloom 
with a minimum of growth, then we must 
prune lightly, the pruning taking the form of 
thinning out rather than much shortening back. 
When most of the young growths made during 
the preceding season are cut back to the second 
or tnird joint, the resulting growths are extra 
strong and usually run to a length of several 
feet, or even yards, before showing flower; 
whereas if those same well-matured growths 
had been merely thinned out and those 
reserved allowed to break 
naturally, they would do so 
at nearly every joint and 
commence flowering at once. 
What experienced gardener 
has not seen hundreds of 
short growths full of lovely 
flower-trusses hanging down 
from plants trained thinly 
over the roof of a plant 
stove ? Not a few w ho have 
seen these wondrous dis¬ 
plays of Stephanotis failed to 
realise that it was owing to 
the treatment the planta 
received, and went away 
with the idea that it w as a 
superior variety. If they 
had done as I once did, 
struck cuttings of a presu¬ 
mably free-flowering form 
only to find, after giving the 
plants a fair trial, that they 
were neither better nor 
worse than those long since 
established on the place, a 
lesson would have been 
learnt. 

Many of us err, or have 
erred, in giving the plants 
what might be termed un¬ 
limited root-run, this lead¬ 
ing to the formation of such 
a number of long and, it 
may be, flowerless growths, 
as to almost necessitate a 
free use of the knife at prun¬ 
ing time. Really grand plants 
have been flowered in 18-inch 
or smaller pots, in tubs and small loose brick pits, 
for many years in succession, the Stephanotis 
not objecting to having its roots reduced w hen 
it is necessary to renew’ the soil, an operation 
which should be carried out just when the 
plants are breaking into grow th. There are 
two methods of training the plants—viz., that 
of spreading tho growths thinly and irregularly 
all over the roof trellis, and of taking the main 
growths or stems straight up or down the roofs 
and training the flowering wood across tho 
roof, two or three going to each wire. The 
latter plan is far the better in every way, and is, 
in fact, the only one which admits of systematic 
training, cleaning, syringing, and such like. 
Each winter some of the old growths should be 
cut out and the young ones be laid in, and if tho 
latter are well matured they will break freely 
throughout their length, flower-trusses fre- 

? uently showing at the second or third joint. 

n some cases embryo flower-trusses will be 
found in a dormant state at the joints towards 
tho end of the young wood. They were formed 
too late to develop last season, but if reserved 
will be the first to expand next spring, proving 
most valuable accordingly. Cutting out old 
growths will invariably lead to the formation of 
as many or more strong young growths, some or 
all of which may be laid in for the purpose of 

E reducing wreaths of flowers in 1897. Mealy- 
ug is a great enemy of the Stephanotis, so a 
close watch must be kept for this pest. W. 
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THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY (LILIUM 
AURATUM). 

I grew this Lily in a 7-inch pot, cut the stalk 
oft'when it was dying back after blooming, and 
let it remain in the pot all the winter in a cold 
place in the greenhouse. As soon as it began to 
threw up young shoots I repotted it, shaking of! 
the old mould and filling in some good potting 
mixture, with a little artificial manure. I kept 
it in the greenhouse until all spring frosts were 
over, then put it outdoors in a warm, sheltered 


Golden-raved Lily (Lilium auratum). From a photograph by 
ilr. E. G. Lowe, The Avenue, Trowbridge. 


place in the garden until the flower-buds were 
of a good size, and then removed it to the 
greenhouse. I used a little artificial manure 
with water once a week after it was in full 
growth. E. G. Lowe. 


condition nowadays. It used to be largely 
grown and much prized for its brightly-coloured 
flowers at this dull season of the yoar, making 
the stove and intermediate-houses look gay in 
conjunction with Poinsettias, Aphelandras, etc. 
Nothing can be prettier or more graceful in its 
way than this plant when well grown and 
abundantly flowered. Plants about a foot high 
grown in 5-inch pots, and with nine to twelve 
scarlet panicles 18 inches long, form splendid 
subjects for vases and for dinner-table decora¬ 
tion. It also forms a very pretty picture in the 
intermediate-house just now, the plants being 
slightly elevated and the interstices filled in 
with Eulalia iaponica, which associates well with 
it. Plants should be raised from cuttings rooted 
in heat in spring, and grown on until put into 
5 -inch and 6-inch pots ny the middle of June. 
They should be placed in a cold frame during the 
summer and early autumn months and given all 
the sunlight possible, with abundance of air to 
thoroughly ripen the wood. The plants should 
be put into an intermediate-house in the begin- 
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PERNS. 

GOLD-POWDERED GYMNOGRAMMAS. 
Wjiile there are two or three Adiantums and a 
few Nothoelrenas and Cheilanthes, with foliage 
either golden or silvery on their under side, the 
Gyranogrammas are, according to garden classi¬ 
fication, much more numerous, and offer aleo a 
much greater variety of colours. 

The genus Gymnogramma, so far as the gold 
and silver representatives of it are concerned, 
is almost exclusively composed of plants in¬ 
digenous to hot climates, with foliage more or 
less finely divided, and requiringundercultivation 
a minimum temperature of 55 degs. in winter. 
It may bo safely said that all Gymnogrammas 
are very ornamental, and that the majority of 
them may be grown with success in hanging- 
baskets, in which position they show the beauti¬ 
ful colours of their foliage to perfection. 
Wherever it is practicable, this way of cultivat¬ 
ing them is really the most suitable, as these 
plants are fond of light and also of an atmos¬ 
phere drier than that found in the ordinary 


day’s drought when they are not killed outright 
by it. They grow very well and get a much 
better colour if kept without, or with only very 
light shading, the light never being too much 
' for them, provided they have been accustomed I 
to it from the first, and that good ventilation 
is provided in the house or part of the house 
devoted to their culture. The propagation of 
Gymnogrammas is readily effected by means of 
their spores, which are produced in great abun¬ 
dance, even in young plants, and which ger¬ 
minate freely and make handsome specimens 
during the course of one year. 

The following are the m6st distinct and the 
most beautiful species and varieties known in 
gardens, with foliage either golden or silvery 
underneath— 

G. Alstoni.b. —This remarkably handsome 
plant, of garden origin, appears to be a variety 
of G. chrysophylla, which it resembles in general 
aspect. The peculiarity, which greatly enhances 
the beauty of the plant and which renders it 
distinct from any other form, is the way in 
w’hich the greater part of its leaflets is turned 
upwards and gracefully incurved, making the 


of a pale yellow colour, and the segments, 
instead of being rounded or blunt as usual, are 
conspicuously pointed. This beautiful form is 
best propagated by the division of the crowns, 
although it is a slow process, as seedlings 
seldom produce the plant in its true characters. 

G. Laucheana. —The fronds of this beautiful 
and symmetrical form, of dense habit, and 
smaller dimensions than G. chrysophylla, from 
which species it is thought to be issue, are quite 
triangular in shape, and are borne on stout 
stalks only sufficiently long to give them a 
gracefully arching appearance. They seldom 
measure more than 18 inches long, and their 
underside is of a particularly bright and uniform 

? ;olden colour, which increases in depth as the 
rouds become older. This very variable 
variety has produced several forms, and notably 
the one called gigantea, with fronds much 
longer, but not triangular. 

G. triangularis (see cut).—This is commonly 
known as the Californian Gold Fern, being, 
according to Eaton, very common on rocky hills 
nearly throughout California, extending north¬ 
ward to Oregon and southward to Ecuador. It 



Californian Gold Fern {Gymnogramma triangularis). 
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great dimensions and robust growth, some kinds, 
however, are more successfully grown in pots. 
As a general rule and with few exceptions, 
Gymnogrammas should be potted firmly in a 
material of a light and permeable nature, made 
up of two parts of fibrous peat, one part of 
leaf-mould, or if this is not readily procurable, 
the same quantity of chopped Sphagnum Moss 
may be substituted, and one part of silver-sand. 
As they not only suffer from the effects of water¬ 
ing overhead, but os under such circumstances 
they present a WTetched appearance through 
the white or yellow meal being easily displaced 
by the slightest sprinkling of water over their 
foliage, these plants when grown in pots should 
not be mixed among other Ferns, but be kept 
by themselves and out of reach of the water 
from the syriDge. Although particularly fond 
of a dry atmosphere, Gymnograminas suffer if 
water is not freely administered at the roots, 
and lax treatment in this respect is often fatal 
to them, or, at all events, accounts for the poor 
state and diminutive size in which one fre¬ 
quently sees them in general collections, as they 
invariably take months to recover from one 
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upper side of the fronds appear as if dotted all 
over with little golden glooules. It is also an 
exceedingly good grower and reproduces itself 
fairly true from spores. 

G. chrysophylla.— This beautifully coloured 
plant is a native of South America and the 
West Indies, being found abundantly in the 
islands of Martinique and San Domingo. Its 
handsome fronds, produced in great abundance 
from a closely-set crown, arc usually from 
18 inches to 24 inches long, sometimes longer, 
including the stout, round, chestnut-brown 
stalks on which they are borne, and which 
keep them in a nearly erect position, giving 
the whole plant tho appearance of a huge 
golden shuttleoock, and showing the bright: 
yellow colour of their under side to great 
advantage. 

G. GRANDICKPS.— This is perhaps one of the 
most striking of all the known Gold Ferns. Its 
fronds, which sometimes reach 18 inches in 
length, including their stalks, aro spear-shaped 
and three times divided to the midrib. Their 
distinctive character, however, lies in the 
broadly-tasselled nature of the drooping apex. 
The underside is densely coated with a powder 


is a very pretty and thoroughly distinct specie3, 
with little fronds about 3 inches each way, 
independent of their slender, dark chestnut- 
brown, glossy stalks 6 inches to 12 inches long, 
and produced in tufts. The fronds are of a 
somewhat leathery texture, smooth, and of a 
dark green colour on the upper surface, while 
their under side is densely coated with a powder 
which varies from deep orange to sulphur colour, 
and occasionally even to white. The tempera¬ 
ture of a cool greenhouse suits it best all the 
year round. 

G. Masson i.—As a Gold Fern, and also as a 
decorative plant, this Gymnogramma, the origin 
of which is apparently unknown, is remarkable 
on account of the length of its fronds, wdiieh 
are spear-shaped, golden beneath, somcw’hat 
loose, and of a pendulous habit, making it an 
excellent plant for hanging-baskets of large 
dimensions. 

G. Mayi. —In habit as well as in general 
aspect this variety, of garden origin, is very 
similar to the better-known G. Peruviana 
argyrophylla, from which no doubt it is issue. 
It is, how'ever, of a more robust constitution, 
and the farinose powder with which its fronds, 
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more massive than those of tho above-named 
species, are covered on both surfaces, instead of 
being a pure white, is of a light sulphur-yellow, 
and is also noticeable, though in less quantity, 
on the entire surface of the stalks. 

G. Parsonsi. —This beautiful crested form, of 
garden origin, is of comparatively dwarf dimen¬ 
sions, its fronds, densely coated with bright 
golden powder underneath, seldom exceeding 
12 inches in length. They are of upright habit 
and particularly handsome and interesting, 
through their extremities being formed into a 
broad, but finely-divided tassel, while each 
pinna terminates in a crest, becoming smaller as 
it reaches towards the base of the fronds. It 
should be remarked here that it is very liable 
to damping off through accumulation of moisture 
in the tassels and crests of the fronds during the 
winter, when it must be kept in a particularly 
dry place and as close to tho light as possible. 
It is undoubtedly the most popular of the crested 
forms of golden Gymnogrammas known, because 
it is easily reproduced from spores, although it 
is somewhat variable in its mode of cristation, 
producing plants with fronds whose crests are 
of a more or less flattened nature, whereas those 
of G. Parsonsi type form a regular golden tassel 
at their extremity. 

These are a few of tho best kinds. 


OHRYS ANTHHMUMS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR DECORATIONS. 
The specimen Chrysanthemums exhibited at 
ilower - shows are useless for decorations ; 
whether we instance the tall plants grown to 
produce one bloom of groat size, or those which 
are allowed more shoots, each of which is tied 
out on a stick, with a very large flower at the 
end of it, like a kind of gigantic pincushion. 
How far tho prevailing taste for these plants 
is worthy of imitation must be left to the grower 
to decide ; but where Chrysanthemums are 
needed for room decoration, smaller, and 
especially shorter, plants are more useful, 
producing natural sprays of blossoms of various 
sizes in a graceful way. 

For slipping into bowls small pots too are 
necessary, and nothing more than 7 inches 
across is needed for the plants here figured, 
which produce flowers, although but slightly 
disbudded, from 6 inches to 8 inches across, 
quite strong enough to hold up their own heads 
without any sticks or ties, buas being produced, 
with abundance of (-lean, good foliage, over the 



Chrysanthemum Viviand Morel. From a photograph 
by Mrs. Richmond, The Woodlands, Lustleigh, 
South Devon. 

whole plant. This does away with the long 
bare stems too often seen in the pot-cultivation 
of Chrysanthemums. 

Some varieties suit this plan of growth better 
than others. Henry Hawke, a beautiful golden- 
bronze flower, very neat in growth, being 
especially good ; and the^well-grown Viviand 
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Morel (rose-pink in tint) also makes a very 
graceful and effective plant. 

Other suitable varieties are Florence Davis, 
the elegant greenish-white flowered variety 
introduced some years ago ; Mme. Edouard Rey, 
an early blush Chrysanthemum of great beauty ; 
and Sunflower, the rich yellow blossom so often 
seen in prize lists. Avoid all Chrysanthemums 
which have naturally a lanky habit, and choose 
those which are sturdy. 

The plants when in bloom should not exceed 
2 feet m height (the Henry Hawke here repre¬ 
sented being 20 inches, and Viviand Morel 
2 feet), with as many ordinary-sized flowers on 
their branches as will open well, only removing 
a few of the smaller-sized buds as soon 
as seen. The plants here figured wero struck 
in the spring, and placed in their flowering 
pots early in July, having been kept 
cut back until that time, and grown out-of- 
doors entirely during the summer. Tho pots 
were sunk in a bonier of ashes in a sunny 
situation, and the plants regularly watered. 
A very rich compost is desirable for the last 
potting with such small pots, and from the 
moment the first buds are visible, liquid 
manure (chiofly soot-water with an occasional 
change) should be given in grodually increasing 
abundance, with the result of strong foliage ana 
fine flowers. No insects must be allowed to 
injure them (green-fly being kept out of the 
oonservatory by an occasional evening dose of 
XL-A11 vaporiser), and plenty of air (even at 
night, with a little warmth in tho pipes) is 
conducive to their health, with an ample supply 
of chilled water, and all the sunshine obtainable 
at this time of year. 

Well-ripened wood (on which the fine flower¬ 
ing of a plant so much depends) can only be 
secured by giving each plant plenty of room 

while making its growth, as well as sunshine. 
The plan of massing Chrysanthemums together 
“ pot-thick ” is a great mistake. Each plant 
should have ample space, never touching its 
neighbours on either side. I. L. K. 


LATE FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums grown for late flowering are 
often more appreciated than the early and largo 
varieties. Although not always producing large 
blooms, they come in useful, especially when 
other flowers are very scarce. A good method 
of getting late-flowering Chrysanthemums is to 
plant them out in June, in a border or a spare 
piece of ground in the garden. W. H. Lincoln, 
a good yellow, and Ethel, a good white, are two 
varieties well adapted for planting out. Let 
them remain until frost appears, when they may 
be lifted with as much root as possible ana 
transferred to the floor or a good wide stage in 
a greenhouse, covering the roots with a Tittle 
fresh soil. It is advisable to syringe them about 
twice a day, and shade a little when the sun is 
bright for a few days, and then little foliage is 
lost. The white varieties are always the most 
useful, especially at Christmas. L. Canning 
and Lady T. Lawrence are two useful white 
Chrysanthemums for late cutting, and grow to 
be large plants. They produce a good many 
flowers when grown as bushes. Mrs. C. Carey 
and Golden Gem are two of the latest varieties, 
often not flowering till January. It is not 
always desirable to grow late Chrysanthemums 
for large blooms, so little disbudding is neces¬ 
sary. A few buds may be taken off, Dut if the 
lants are allowed to produce three or four 
owers on a spike they develop well. When 
they are grown in a border, or where a spare 
place is to be had, they often get larger than if 
grown in pots, so it is a good way to plant them 
out whore space can be allowed. They do not 
require much watering except in very dry 
weather. W. J. 


Japanese Chrysanthemums with 
strong erect footstalks (E. L.).— The 
yellow Chrysanthemum bloom you send to us 
may bo a new variety named Minerva, which is 
catalogued as of this colour, but we are con¬ 
vinced it is none other than the well-known 
W. H. Lincoln. This variety has strong stems, 
and may be had in perfection at any time 
between September and January. Varieties 
possessing such flower-stems are more highly 
valued for most purposes than those sorts with 
weak stems. Most varieties when severely 


disbudded, as a rule, develop their flowers on 
strong stems, but the best test with Chrysan¬ 
themums, especially for all kinds of decorative 
work, is to bring tneir flowers to perfection on 
strong footstalks when grown in a free manner 
for cutting. We append the names of some 



Chrysanthemum Henry Hawke. From a photograph 
by Mrs. Richmond. 


very good kinds which are not included in the 
list of those which you have sent to us, and 
which also wo have good reason to believe will 
meet your needs. They are selected to extend 
over the last two months of tho year. A. H. 
Fewkes, deep flower with broad florets, colour 
rich golden-yellow, good sturdy habit and useful 
for grouping; Calvat's Australian Gold, very 
large flower, colour pale golden-yellow, dwarf 
sturdy habit; Edith Tabor, large full flower, 
rather broad florets, colour rich clear yellow, 
rather tall; Etoile de Lyon, large flower, colour 
rosy-purple. Grown on to the terminal bud tho 
blooms are a beautiful bright colour; Golden 
Gate, large bloom, colour deep orange-yellow, 
dwarf and late ; W. Wright, immense spreading 
flower, colour light primrose, white tinted ana 
suffused pink ; Lady Randolph, large deeply- 
built flower, colour amaranth-crimson, nice 
sturdy habit; Miss Elsie Teichmann, large 
white flower of great substance and beauty, 
nice dwarf habit; James Lynch, large reflexed 
flower, colour reddish-crimson with golden 
reverse, another plant with a vigorous and dwarf 
habit ; M. Molin, full deep flower, colour dark 
crimson, excellent habit; Niveum, large chaste 
white variety, strong grower, and robust habit; 
Mutual Friend, another very large white variety 
possessing a capital dwarf habit; Pride of 
Madford, large .Japanese-incurved, colour rosy- 
amaranth, good habit ; Phoebus, large clear 
chrome-yellow, good habit, medium height; Sou¬ 
venir de Petite Amie, very lovely deep flower, of 
the finest white dwarf habit; W. G. Newitt, pure 
white, good late sort; and Tuxedo, a lovely 
shade of terra-cotta, flushed crimson, good late 
decorative variety. 


National Amateur Gardeners’ Asso 

elation.— The annual dinner of this society 
took place at the Holborn Restaurant, London, 
W.C., on Wednesday, December lfith, when a 
large number of members were present. The 
chtulenge trophies, cups, medals, prizes, etc., 
won during 1896 were distributed on the occa¬ 
sion. In future the monthly meetings will be 
held in the Great Hall, Winchester House, Old 
Broad-street, E.C., on the first Tuesday in each 
month, commencing at seven o’clock in the 
evening. The first meeting in 1897 will be held 
on January 5th, when a lecture will be given 
on Cacti. Tho new syllabus is in course of 
preparation. 

The Old Double White Chinese Primula is 

even more useful in the greenhouse than newer varieties 
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LAPAGERIAS. 

The Lapageria is a splendid greenhouse climber, 
and well suited for large or small houses. It is 
well adapted for corridors, and when trained 
over a roof the flowers are seen to advantage. 
The plant succeeds well when trained to a trellis 
or on a wall, and if white and red forms are 
planted alternately has a charming effect when 
in flower. A shady position is best. In 
Propagating the Lapageria raise 
the plants by layers in spring in a 
greenhouse. The strongest shoots 
should be selected and layered into 
a large pot. Fill the pot with equal 
parts of fibrous loam and peat with 
about six parts of sand. The pot 
should be stood as close to the 
plant as possible, when the shoot 
should be coiled round and pegged 
down. Cover with a little soil, 
just enough to allow the joints to 
root, not covering the leaves en¬ 
tirely. Watering should be at¬ 
tended to, not allowing the soil to 
become drv, or it will cause a 
check. When the eyes have com¬ 
menced to grow and tooted, they 
should be cut apart to enable the 
young plant to get established 
before lifting. Towards the end of 
summer the Lapagerios should be 
potted into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, 
or according to their size. Fibrous 
loam and peat is best to pot them 
in, with plenty of sand. It is an 
a ivantage to have the loam as 
fibrous as possible ; if not, the soil 
becomes adhesive, which is not re¬ 
quired, as the Lapageria is not very 
fiat-rooting. When the plants are 
potted a small stick should be put 
to them to avoid injury. A tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. is suitable for 
them, with a little syringing over¬ 
head twice a day. YVhen the 
plants are well rooted shift them 
into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, or accord¬ 
ing to the size of the plants. A 
mixture of soil as before will suffice 
for them. A few more stakes, from 
about 2 feet or 3 feet long, are 
required. It is advisable to allow 
four stakes to a plant, to be able 
to train the shoots around them as 
they grow. Pay attention to keep¬ 
ing the young shoots tied in ; if 
not, they often get brokeu and 
damaged. When the plants are all 
potted place them in a cool green¬ 
house (a north house is very suitable 
for them), with a temperature from 
40 degs. to 45 degs., where they 
will thrive and make fine speci¬ 
mens. Plenty of air should be 
afforded them, and a slight shading 
is necessary during the brightest 
part of the day. Water can be 
freely given, and continue syring¬ 
ing. Towards the end of summer 
syringing and shading should be 
discontinued, and a full amount of 
air should be allowed them during 
the daytime if the weather is 
favourable, as this encourages 
growth more freely. A tempera- 
t ire from 35 degs* to 40 degs. is 
sufficient for them during the 
winter. 

In the spring potting can be pro¬ 
ceeded with again, 3-inch or 4-mch 
pots being suitable for them, and 
grow on the same as the previous 
y^ar. By the following epring they 
cm be potted on again into larger 
pots and grown on trellis work to 
make specimen plants, or be planted 
in a border to be trained on a roof 
or wall. But it is not advisable to give too 
much root room. The soil becomes sour, and 
the plants refuse to grow but remain in almost 
a dormant state. Although the roots are very ■ 
sturdy they do not grow very fast. Before 
planting in a border see that proper drainage is 
given. This should always be looked to, other¬ 
wise the soil soon becomes w-et and sour. The 

Soil should be fib rous* loam and peat, with 
enough sand to keep jf'w%lj_£p p n. dres- 
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sing is an advantage every spring by taking a 
little of the top surface off and adding a little 
fresh material. When the plants are well- 
established and making rapid growth, a little 
manure-water is a great help to them duiin^the 
1 summer months. As growth progresses keep 
, the shoots trained in and tied. 

Insect pests —Red-spider, thrips, and green¬ 
fly often attack them, but these can easily be 
I kept down by the free use of the syringe. 


There are two forms, the ordinary red-flowered 
species (L. rosea) and alba, white, but there are 
larger-flow'ered forms, such as superba. 

Tussilago fragrans.— Though perfectly 
hardy so far aa its roots are concerned, thii 
fragrant weed rarely comes to perfection in the 
open unless the position be sheltered. Too 
often, howevor, wet and frost complete the 




Scale is their w'orst enem}*, and it generally 
appears underneath the leaf, which makes it 
difficult to get at. Sponging with soft-soap and 
water as soon as it appears will prevent it from 
spreading. Mealy-bug appears if the plant is in 
a warm position, but a solution of soft-soap and 
water will keep it down. Slugs often attack the 
young growths as they appear through the soil 
and eat them off. Soot is the best remedy . 
against slugs. Scatter it round the growths, l 


ruin of this welcome plant, and for this reason 
it is well worth while to pot up the best flower¬ 
ing crowms each year for the decoration of the 
greenhouse. A few sprays of its blossoms are 
always welcome in December. 

Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora.— This is 
among the most brilliant of stove-flowering 
shrubs, and at this season of the year its beauti¬ 
ful arching sprays of brilliant scarlet flow*ers in 
the exquisiteQeUjfojpIo® leaves create a quite 
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unique effect. When used for decoration in a 
cut state care should be taken as each spray is 
severed from the parent plant to use one or 
other of the simple methods for preventing the 
exudation of the milk-like sap that flows so 
freely from members of this genus. One of the 
simplest, and always at hand, is a little fine and 
very dry silver sand, into which the stems may 
be thrust. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A NOTE ON CLEMATISES. 

We have lately given much information about 
Clematises in Gardening, and therefore need 
not refer at length to the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, which shows a very beautiful plant of a 
mauve - coloured variety 
against a brick wall. The 
Clematises often fail in gar¬ 
dens, but the reason is that 
they are grafted on some 
unsuitable stock, and there¬ 
fore cannot succeed, dying 
off suddenly and mysteri¬ 
ously. We thiDk such 
Clematises as that illus¬ 
trated, the larger-flowered 
kinds, are more tender than 
others, and are more beau¬ 
tiful in the southern coun¬ 
ties of England. 

GARDEN LILIES. 

The group that contains 
the greatest number of 
species is that known as 
Martagon, the first example 
of which will be the species 
from whence this section 
has derived its name—viz., 

Lii.iu m Martagon, 
known also as the Turk's- 
cap Lily. The varieties of 
this species, though not par¬ 
ticularly numerous, showed 
a ? marked a divergence from 
eich other as is to be found 
in any Lilv, for first of all 
there is wFiat is known as 
the common or purple Mar¬ 
tagon, whose pretty little 
rv flexed blossoms are of a 
dull purplish hue ; then 
there ib a variety with pure 
white flowers, and another, 
dalmaticum, which in some 
examples at lea^t is one of 
the darkest of Lilies, the 
flowers being of a deep 
purple. The roots of these 
Martagon Lilies aio very 
stout in proportion to the 
size of the bulbs and deep 
descending ; hence they are 
more impatient of removal 
than most members of th*» 
genus. The first Lily of all 
to flower in the open ground 
isoneof the Martagon group 
—viz., L. pyrenaicum, with 
small, yellowish - green 
flowers, which have a very 
unpleasant smell ; indeed, 
t his feature is common to 
many other members of this 
section. Hence, though 
they are exceedingly grace- 
tul and the spikes of blos¬ 
soms just the thing for large vases, yet they 
are not available for cutting owing to the heavy 
perfume ; but as plants for the open garden 
Borne of the best Lilies are included among 
them. That known as the 
Scarlet Martagon (L. chalcedonicum) is a 
very striking Lily, whose sealing-wax-like blos¬ 
soms are at their best in July, at which time 
very few outdoor Lilies aie in bloom. This also 
greatly resents removal, and very frequently the 
nrst season after being transplanted it will only 
throw up a puny shoot without any signs of 
flower. This latter remark will also apply with 
equal force to 

L. Szovitzianum, a very beautiful Lily with 
a plurality of names, as, besides that just jnen- 
tioned, it is also known/a8^ v L,-_colc‘hi 
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ponticum, L. Loddigesianum, and L. monadel-1 
phum. The flowers of this are usually of a 

E rimrose-yellow, spotted more or less with 
rown, but thero are a good many individual 
differences. This Lily succeeds best in a good, 
deep, loamy soil, but at the same time it must 
not be at all waterlogged. The Japanese 
L. Hanson i is a particularly desirable member 
of the Martagon group, as in the first place it is 
less affected by removal than any of them, and 
the colour of its flowers—bright orange, spotted 
with brown—renders it very distinct. The 
petals are unusually thick in texture, looking 
almost as if formed of wax. L. Hansoni is 
especially remarkable from the fact that, with 
the exception of the Madonna Lily (L. can- 
didum) and that beautiful hybrid raised there¬ 
from, L. testaceum, it is the first of all Lilies 


A pal; mau\ c-flowcr.'d Clematis against a wall. From a photograph by Mrs. Deane, 
Fnirflelds, Fareham, Hants. 


to push up its delicate leaves in the spring. 
The common Martagon is, however, close on its 
heels. A small bed of L. Hansoni near the back 
of the Palm-house at Kew was last season very 
striking, there being quite a forest of spikes, 
each carrying a number of pretty blossoms. 
That interesting hybrid raised between L. 
Hansoni and L. dalmaticum, known as L. 
Dalhansoni, is just as amenable to cultivation as 
either of its parents. 

L. testaceum, just alluded to, is included in 
this group. The parents of this are L. candidum 
and L. chalcedonicum. The foliage is in general 
appearance about midway between the two, and 
much the same may be said of the flowers, their 
colour being a very pretty shade of nankeen. It 
is a vigorous Lily, flowering well in the open. 


L. pomponium verum is one of the brightest 
coloured of the early-flowering Turk’s-cap 
Lilies. The leaves are very numerous, of a 
deep green, edged with white, and it is a Lily 
that will succeed even in stiff soils. The red 
form of L. pyrenaicum is often known as L. 
pomponium, hence the suffix verum to this 
greatly superior form. There are several species 
belonging to the Martagou group remarkable 
from their peculiar rhizome-like bulbs, and as a 
rule they need a certain amount of peat or leaf- 
mould in their soil. The roots of these are not 
particularly deep-descending, and they require 
a fairly cool, moist spot ; indeed, one species, 
L. superbum (known as the Swamp Lily), will 
succeed where the ground is quite moist. Two 
others belonging to this section are the Panther 
Lily (L. pardalinum) and L. canadense, both of 
which are very beautiful 
and variable in height and 
colour of the flower. 

The tube-flowered group 
contains, among other 
species, L. longiflorum, one 
form of which, known as 
L. Harrisi, is undoubt¬ 
edly grown in larger quanti¬ 
ties than any other Lily. 
This is, however, principally 
cultivated in pots under 
glass. From Japan, grand 
well-ripened bulbs are now 
Rent in considerable num¬ 
bers, and they are the best of 
all the longiflorum section 
for planting in the open 
garden, where they will 
flower beautifully in mobt 
seasons about the first half 
of July. A sandy loam suits 
this Lily well, and when 
the conditions are favour¬ 
able it will increase at a 
rapid rate. Several of its 
immediate relatives are too 
tender or too fastidious in 
their cultural requirements 
to succeed as garden Lilies ; 
but exception must be made 
at least in the case of two—- 
viz., L. Browni and the Ma¬ 
donna Lily (L. candidum). 
There seems to bo an idea 
that L. Browni is tender ; 
but such is not the case, and 
its fine bold flowers, ivory- 
white inside and pale choco¬ 
late on the exterior, are 
very beautiful. Of the Ma¬ 
donna Lily, so generally re¬ 
cognised as the type of 
beauty, little need be said. 
After this come the 
Cup-siiaped Lilies, all of 
w’hich belong to the sub¬ 
genus Isolirion, and though 
there are not many distinct 
species, yet the varieties are 
numerous. A good illustra¬ 
tion of this is to be found in 
L. elegans, or Tiiunber- 
gianum, as it is often called. 
In this the flowers vary from 
the pale buff-yellow of alu- 
taceum to the deep blackish- 
crimson of Horsmani, 
through various inter-medi¬ 
ate shades. Besides these 
two, some of the best varie- 
tiesare pictum, Van Houttei, 
Alice Wilson, Prince of 
Orange, biligulatum, sanguineum, aureum 
marmoratum, and brevifolium. All of the 
above are moderately cheap, except Alice 
Wilson and Horsmani. A curious Lily is L. 
elegans staminosum or flore-pleno, as in this 
the interior of the flower is filled with flattened 
petaloid segments, thus forming a double blos¬ 
som. While L. elegans belongs to the early- 
flowering Lilies, one variety—venustum, with 
apricot-coloured blossoms, very much like those 
of the Japanese L. Batemannae—does not blcom 
till the rest are passed. 

L. davuricum or umbellatum is a larger and 
bolder Lily than L. elegans, and not nearly so 
variable in colour, for different shades of orange- 
red predominate in the case of L. davuricum. 

H. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


GALL-FLIES OF THE OAK (CYNIPID.E). 

These gall-flies can, perhaps, hardly be con¬ 
sidered as garden pests. Still, the galls which 
are produced by their grubs are at times so 
abundant on Oaks, and especially on young 
trees, that much injury has been caused, and 1 
have seen trees so covered with galls that their 



growth was much stunted, and in September 
this year I noticed some Oaks in Staffordshire 
which were 30 feet or 40 feet high, the under¬ 
sides of whose leaves were literally covered with 
the common spangle-galls. I could not see a 
leaf which was not infested, and numbers of 
them were so covered that many of the galls 
overlapped one another. This must have 
weakened the tree very much, and as a proof of 
how galls which are comparatively rare may 
become very abundant, I may quote the case of 
the common nmrble-gall (Fig. B), which was 
almost unknown in England forty years ago; it 
suddenly became very common, and has re¬ 
mained so. Many other plants are infested with 
galls—the Brier, for instance, which I have 
already described—but in this article I only 
proposo to describe some of those which may be 
found on the Oak, and which are formed by the 
grubs of certain small four-winged insects 
known as gall-flies or gall-wasps. To the casual 
observer they are much more like flies than wasps, 
but they are nearly allied to wasps, whereas 
flies belong to a different order of insects. 
The bodies of the female gall-flies, like those of 
the members belonging to the same natural 
order (the Hyminoptera) terminate in a some¬ 
what complicated instrument which is capable 
of being more or less withdrawn into the 
body, and which is adapted for different pur¬ 
poses in various families. In the saw-flies it 
takes the form of a 8aw, in the parasitic 
Ichneumon-flies of a piercer with which they 
can stab their victim and place their eggs in 
the wound. In wasps, bees, and ants, it is 
used as a weapon or sting, and is connected 
with a poison bag. In the gall-flies it forms an 
instrument with which the females can pierce 
the buds or leaves, and push their eggs to the 
bottom of the holes so formed. It consists of a 
stiff grooved sheath in which lie two stiff hairs 
with sharp-notched points, which can be thrust 
out further than the sheath. The eggs are of a 
peculiar form, pear-shaped, having a long stalk 
five or six times the length of the body of the egg, 
so that when the eggs are lying at the bottom of 
tho holos the end of the stalk is near the surface, 
and by this means communication is kept with the 
air. It has been estimated by Dr. Adler, of Schles¬ 
wig, that there are nearly 130 different kinds of 
these insects living on Oaks in Europe, but this 
number probably includes several which are most 
likely different forms of the same insect, for he has 
proved by very careful experiments that gall¬ 
flies, which were very different in appearance 
and whose grubs lived in very dissimilar galls, 
were in many cases only different forms of the 
same insoct which occurred in alternate genera¬ 
tions ; for instance—the Currant-gall (Fig. D), 
so common on tho male flowers of tho Oak in the 
spring, produces an insect which instead of 
laying its insects in the male blossoms, as its 
parents did, selects the undersides of the leaves 
and deposits them i>ei*eath the skin, the grubs 
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from which cause the common Oak-spangles 
(Fig. C); from these spangle-galls in the spring 
emerge gall-flies, which, like their grandparents, 
lay their eggs in the male blossoms, the grubs 
from which cause the Currant-galls to form. 
Another curious fact is that the generation 
which survives the winter is composed 
entirely of females, or, more correctly, non- 
sexual individuals; but for brevity’s sake 
I shall speak of them as females. What 
is the cause of the growth of the gall ? is 
a question which has been much discussed. 
Some persons assort that the gall -fly in depositing 
an egg injects a fluid which causes the abnormal 
growth, others aver that it is the result of the 
action of the grub feeding. The latter theory is, 
I have no doubt, the correct one, for it has been 
proved that if the grub within tho gall dies 
prematurely the gall ceases to grow. 

The only practical way of keeping these 
in check is to destroy the galls before the 
occupants leave them ; if the galls be quite 
young picking them off is quite sufficient, as the 
grub will die when the gall shrivels. Later on 
they should be burnt or buried. Titmice 
and some other birds destroy the marble 
and other galls to got at the grubs they 
contain. Pheasants are particularly fond of 
those on the leaves, which they feed on 
after they have fallen. Though horticulturists 
will always look on these insects with suspicion, 
we must always remember what we owe to a 
foreign gall-fly (Cynips Gallse tinctoria), which 
forms the galls so largely used in the manufac¬ 
ture of printing ink. These Oak - galls of 
commerce much resemble our marblo-galls. The 
common marble-gall (Fig. B), at one time known 
as the Devonshire-gall, as it was then only found 
in that county, produces an insoct known as 
Cynips Kollare, a large species measuring h inch 
in length (Fig. A), and of a brownish colour. The 
life history of this insect is not fully made out 
vet, only one generation, that without males, 
being known. Thirty years ago this insect was 
very scarce ; it suddenly became very common, 
and is now at times found on young trees in 
such numbers as to Really injure them. Fig A3 
shows a side view of the body of the gall-fly, 
and A4 a section of the same. The lighter 
portion is the interior and muscular part of the 
borer, which is necessarily very strong. The 
actual sheath and cutting hairs may be seen 
just protruding between two thin narrow plates, 
which serve as a protection to the point when 
not in use. G. S. S. 


Gooseberry pests.— In many old gardens 
the caterpillar and red-spider were most destruc¬ 
tive last season. The latter is easily got rid of, 
os it only thrives when moisture is deficient, but 
unless the trees are well cleansed it is likely to 
reappear next season. A thorough washing with 
Gisnurst-compound, with a little sulphur added, 
will remove all traces of the pest. Fresh lime 
for scaring birds also cleanses the trees from 
these pests, and in damp localities prevents 
Moss growing on the older branches. For cater¬ 
pillar different measures must be taken, as the 
grubs are in the surface soil and in cocoon form, 
ready to attack the trees next summer with 
increased vigour. I advise the removal of old 
surface soil from under trees. Burn the soil 
removed, and replace with new, enriched with 
manure and bone-meal, giving a dressing of 
fresh lime before adding the new soil. In 
districts where tan is readily obtained, a good 
dressing of fresh tan or gas-lime, broken finely 
and placed on the surface at this date, will kill 
the gi ub. —R. 


Hibiscus syriacus Jeanne d’Arc — 

Despite the great number of varieties of this 
autumn-flowering shrub that we have in our 
gardens, the only white variety that I have 
known for any length of time is H. totus albus, 
whose blossoms, though pure white, are single. 
Thero is a doublo form known as H. albus- 
plenus, but though the major portion of the 
petals is white, yet they are marked with red at 
the base, and in this way they form a reddish 
centre to tho flower. Jeanne d’Arc is quite a 
pure white doublo flower, and forms a pleasing 
variety to those already in cultivation. The 
new-comer is, like nearly all tho others, of Con¬ 
tinental origin, and is said to be a pure white 
sport from the parti-coloured variety Duchesse 
de Brabant, a very pretty kind.—T. 


LAYING OUT A NEW GARDEN. 
(In Reply to “Young Beginner.”) 

The position which you have selected appears 
to be suitable, and with the protection afforded 
by the hedges on two sides of the quarter of 
acre of pasture land, the laying out ana planting 
of it should be a comparatively simple matter. 
With such a desirable aspect (south), by careful 
planting it will be possible to obtain quite an 
early as well as a very late display of flowers. 
The natural conditions certainly favour your 
plau. 

In reply to your first question, we suggest 
you should immediately set to work to arrange 
your beds and borders, preferring to cut these 
out in designs calculated best to please your own 
particular taste or fancy. We would advise 
you to arrange a number of good square, oblong, 
and circular beds, and in such a manner that 
groups of different subjects may be massed 
together in them for decorative effect. A good 
wide border should also be arranged around three 
sides of the garden—that is, supposing it should 
be square, and in this way leaving the southern 
end open. The large border which we have 
just suggested should be formed would answer 
the purpose of a mixed border admirably, the 
different aspects of these borders enabling one 
easily to select plants adapted to the position. 
We certainly support you in retaining tne Grass 
around the respective beds, which you would 
secure by simply cutting out tho beds as first 
suggested. For general convenience, as well as 
for appearance, it would be well to arrange a 
path all round the centre position, leaving the 
mixed border on the outside. Let tho path 
be wide and perfectly straight. This should 
bo carefully drained and prepared, finishing off 
with a good layer of gravel and repeatedly rolled. 
In reply to your second question, we should 
prefer to plant hardy perennials rather than tho 
more tender subjects to which you refer. In 
this way the original cost would be the only 
one, as under proper treatment the hardy plants 
would quickly increase. To meet your wishes 
we will, however, give you a list of annuals and 
hardy perennials. Of the former the best hardy 
sorts are : Candytuft, Mignonette, Tropreolums, 
Virginian Stock, Rocket Larkspurs, Sweet 
Peas, Cornflowers, Chrysanthemum tricolor, 
Eschscholtzias, Lupins, Viscaria cardinalis, 
Sunflowers, Poppies, and the Nemophilas. Of 
the half-hardy annuals the following are some 
of the best : Phlox Drummondi, in its great 
wealth of colour and markings, Dianthus 
Heddewigi, Helichrysum3, Stocks, both the 
Ten-weeks and intermediate types, Salpiglossis, 
and China Asters. 

The hardy perennials afford such a long list of 
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Fig. A.—1, One of the gall-flies (Cynips Rollari), magni¬ 
fied ; 2, grub (magnified); 3, ditto, side view of 
body (magnified); 4, section of body (magnified). 


invaluable plants for a garden of the kind 
you mention, that we feel we cannot impress 
upon you too strongly their great value as com¬ 
pared with almost any other of the moro ten¬ 
der plants used in similar positions. In the 
mixed border they would be much appreciated, 
as by a careful selection and a proper system 
of planting, there should be a continuous dis¬ 
play of flowers. Fpr the spring and early 
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summer the following will be best: Arabis 
albida, Thrift (Armeria vulgaris), almost any of 
the lovely free-flowering Aubrietias, the beauti¬ 
ful Dielytra spectabilis, Doronicum caucasicum, 
Gentiana aeaulis, Lily of the Valley, the Tufted 
Pansy, especially those of the newer type, so 
free-blooming and sweet-scented, Primroses, 
Alpine Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, and the pleasing Alyssum saxa- 
tile. The border may be made bright, and at the 
same time provide a large quantity of cut flowers 
during the summer and autumn months 
by planting the following : Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Delphiniums, Achillea Ptarmica, Cam¬ 
panulas, Krigeron speciosus superbus, Car¬ 
nations, Picotees, Gaillardia grandiflora, Galega 
officinalis, Gvpsophila paniculata, Papaver nuai- 
caule and P. orientals, Hudbeckia speciosa 
and Newmani, Spiraea Aruncusand the beautiful 
S. palmata, Lychnis, Helianthus in their varied 
forms, the striking Lobelia cardinalis, Anemone 
japonica, both alba and rosea, early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, and the Perennial Asters 
(Michaelmas Daisies). The taller and stronger- 
growing plants should bo planted in large 
clumps, while others may l>e dotted about here 
and there to secure a display throughout the 
border. There are many bulbous subjects 
which may l»e had in flower during successive 
seasons, the spring giving ub a great variety, 
including the Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 
Crocuses, Chionodoxa Lucilia*, Scillas, Crown 
Imperials (Fritillaria imperialis), Snowdrops, 
Leucojums, and others. 

During the summer there are the many kinds 
of Liliums, Tigridias, Kniphofias, the latter 
making a grand l>ed when massed together, as 
also do the Montbretias, M. crocosmia*flora and 
Pottsi being the finest. Dahlias in their 
respective forms would be seen to advantage 
either in a grand bank or massed in a bed to 
themselves. Somo of the Tufted Pansies or 
other dwarf-growing subjects w'ould form a 
circular line around the outside row of plants, 




/ Fig. B.— 1, Marble-galls; 2, ditto (section); 3, grub 
(magnified). (Ste page 628.) 


covering up any bareness that might otherwise 
be noticeable. 


Any advertiser in this journal making a speci¬ 
ality of the plants described in this reply should 
be able to supply what you need. The spring¬ 
time should bo chosen for planting, as if the bed 
be turned up in a rough stato now the soil 
should be in a nice workable condition by that 
time. You had better commence operations at 
once. 
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GROWING TREE CARNATIONS. 

In reply to “Amateur.” 

Can you tell me how' to grow Tree Carnations ? 
I want a small collection for the winter of 
1897? Should liko names of best dozen varie¬ 
ties? 

Tree Carnations can be obtained from 
layers from the old plants about the end of July 
or August. Fill a cold-frame with about 
8 inches of soil, or enough to cover the ball of 
the plant, A compost of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, 
and a little sand is most suitable to layer them 
in. After layoring keep shaded on bright days, 
and do not allow the soil to become dry. If so, 
it causes a check, and takes longer for them to 
root. As soon as the layers have rooted and 
commenced to grow, pot them up singly into 
3-inch pots, or according to the size of the 
plants. Replace them in frame, and 
keep shaded and closed for a few days to 
enable the plants to get over their check. 
When they have mado new roots shading should 
be discontinued, and air should be given more 
freely. On warm days the lights may be re 
moved altogether. When frost appears air 
should not be given so freely, only when 
weather permits. By April they will bo ready 
for potting again, and 3 inch or 0-inch pots will 
be quite large enough for them. Use a com¬ 
post of fibrous loam, with about the sixth 
part of well • rotted manure or leaf - soil 
(if manure cannot be had), and a little 
coarse sand, sufficient to keep the soil 
open. Place them back in a frame, or in 
a greenhouse on a front stage, in a position 
close to the glass. It is an advantage to keep 
them as cloee to the glass as possible, as it 
encourages them to grow strongly. A tem¬ 
perature from 45 degs. to 50 (legs, is quite 
sufficient. Allow plenty of air during the day¬ 
time, and a little may be left on at night if the 
weather is favourable. Stake the plants and 
stop all long shoots to form a bushy growth, 
ana keep all flower-buds pinched out. There is 
no advantage in letting the layers flower a 
second season. It is better to keep them grow¬ 
ing until they are in their flowering pots. By 
the following September another shift should be 
allowed them, a 7-inch pot being quite large 
enough, as it is not advisable to over-pot, but 
to keep gently growing, attention being paid to 
the staking and tying. 

In the following April a 10-inch pot should be 
allowed for the plants to flower in ; a compost 
as before will suffice, with a little fine mortar 
rubble added. They should now be placed in 
their final position for the flowering season, 
longer stakes being put to them. Towards the end 
of August, or beginning of September, the flower- 
buds will begin to show, when a little weak 
manure-water should be afforded. Wo recom¬ 
mend soot-water, as it helps to darken the colour 
of the leaves. Great care should be taken not 
to over-water Carnations. Keep them on the dry 
side throughout the year. If overwatered 
mildew will show itself. Tree Carnations, when 
grown to be very large, look well when trained 
over the roof of a conservatory or greenhouse, 
with their flowers hanging downwards, as this 
enables them to be well seen. The flowering 
season commences in September, and will con¬ 
tinue throughout the winter, which makes them 
useful for cut-flowers. Green-fly is the chief 
enemy to Carnations ; but by fumigating as soon 
as it appears it can be prevented. When 
mildew makes its appearance a dusting with 
sulphur will prevent it from spreading. 

The following are a dozen varieties which we 
can recommend for a small collection: La 
Vilette, pink and yellow, very free ; Uriah 
Pike, an excellent clove-scented kind of a glowing 
crimson velvet colour ; Charles I., fawn-yellow, 
suffused with rose; Col. Cox, a large bright 
scarlet flower ; Duke of Clarence, a fine deep 
scarlet flower, very large and full ; Duke of York, 
one of the best varieties, having large, rich, 
velvety crimson flowers, very sweet-scented * 
Jean Naturelle is a fine deep yellow, with carmine 
strips ; King of Scarlets resembles its name, 
being a fine bright scarlet; Lizzie McGowan is 
an excellent white variety, the flowers are 
fimbriated ; Lord Rosebery is a cream, changing 
into pure white; Miss Joliffe, a soft pink 
flower and free-flowering; Mrs. A. Hemslev, 
rich deep crimson, very large flowers, sweetly 
scented. 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Quinces, Medlars, and Service-trees.— 
Throughout Cape Colony the Quince is used as 
a hedge, its numerous tough and pliant branches 
being hand-plaited liko Osiers into a dense 
growth of 7 feet or 8 feet high, impenetrable to 
cattle. A water channel for irrigating the 
garden usually runs parallel to the roots. The 
fruit attains great weight and flavour, but is not 
much valued by the owners, as it is too common. 
When my children grew weary of baked Quinces 
and marmalade, I utilised the fruit as manure 
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Kig.C.—l, Oak -leaf with sjvuigle {fall* and button galls ; 
buttonjfalls (magnified); ", t, 5, spangle -galls 
(magnified); grub from spangles (magnified). 
(See page 62&) 


^with large Tomatoes, equally despised) for my 
Celery trenches. Thero aro two or three kinds 
in 8. Africa, all large fruited, the choicest having 

a rosy pulp and extra fine flavour. In Kashmir, 
with its severe climate and deep winter snows, 
the standard-trees, though neglected, bear an 
immense quantity of fine fruit, the seeds only 
being collected and sent down in sacks to 
Hinoost&n, under the name of Behdana. These, 
soaked in water, are highly valued throughout 
the East as a tonic restorative. Not only is 
this product sent from Kashmir, but also from 
Kabul and Persia. “ Fixature,” the French 
cosmetic, is also prepared from this source. So 
heavily laden are those trees in Kashmir, that I 
have been awakened by a crash in the night 
close to my windows, caused by an over-weighted 
branch giving way. 

The “ Medlar ” is often seen in the districts 
around Cape Town, but I thought the fruit 
inferior to that grown in British soil. Our 
standards in England are often grafted or 
budded on the common Hawthorn, the fruit not 
being gathered till full ripe, and then carefully 
spread on shallow baskets in a dry, dark cellar 
till perfectly soft; but mouldinees spoils them. 
When I was a boy the Service-tree (wild in the 
Sussex woods) used to supply a pleasant 
addition to the dessert. The berries are minia¬ 
ture Medlars, with an agreeable sub-acid 
flavour. The bunches, just as they ripened, 
were collected by the country people and 
fastened in dense" array, with the berries out¬ 
wards, on a stick 2 feet long, and hung up till 
quite soft. 

Blanched Cabbages. —Last year I bought in 
a market towm some very white Cabbages, which 
tasted like Seakalo. Accordingly in late autumn 
of this season I tried to blanch a few medium- 
sized specimens by covering them with wooden 
buckets (those in which lard is imported, well 
cleaned with hotsoap suds and washing-powder). 

I find these Cabbages mild flavoured and 
delicious. In Italy I often relished a salad 
made of the small Sugar-loaf Cabbage, the raw 
heart finely sliced and dressed with vinegar, 
oil, and Pepper. 

Macrotomia lobata. —A few seeds of this 
plant (said to be from Asia Minor) were sent to 
me last spring. The giver told mo that all he 
transplanted had died on removal, so I put a 
singlo seed in each thimble-pot, and placed 
them on a sunny shelf near the glass. Only 
two vegetated, and I grew them on till the 
warm months, when I carefully shifted them to 
a south border. Of these two I have now one— 

Original from 
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a stout little plant in the greenhouse. It is said 
to have handsome flowers. 

Chives. —I always keep a good supply of 
these in the herb garden. This plant is found 
wild on pasture lands of our northern counties. 
Being milder than Onions, it will be found a 
good addition to salads, and also to many small 
made dishes. A rich, damp soil, next to the 
Parsley-bed, is a suitable spot. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 


ROSHS. 


ROSES FOR PILLARS AND ARCHES. 

There could not be a better time to plant 
these, and as this section needs a little special 
attention, I hope the following few notes may 
bs welcome. In the first place, we need 
strong growers, and as these naturally want a 
good soil to support vigorous wood, this must 
be supplied to a greater extent than in the case 
of ordinary dwarfs or standards. Let a larger 
hole than usual be taken out, and fill in with at 
least half-a-barrowload of manure, well mixing 
this with the soil. Now re-open the hole again 
sufficiently to allow of the roots being spread 
without undue cramping. 

For pillars and arches we cannot do better 
than select from those varieties named below. 

I have not attempted to classify them, as they 
are taken from so many sections, but simply 
give a brief description, so that any reader can 
choose a favourite colour. Almost all of them 
do much better if only thinned, instead of 

f runed, as generally understood by that term. 

t is seldom that pillars and arches are in really 
sheltered positions. They are either in the 
open paths, or at some draughty corner. 
Arbours are quite different, generally being 
placed in a sheltered and retired spot. For 
this reason I have only named hardy varieties 
in the first place, giving a few of the more tender 
kiuds last. Of course, even the first named will 
do well upon arbours 

Carmine Pillar produces blooms almost 
4 inches across. Those are the brightest of 
rosy-carmines, and are produced in great abun¬ 
dance upon the last season’s wood, often reach¬ 
ing from 10 foot to 12 feet in length. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is not a constant bloomer, but it lasts 
longer than the majority of summer Roses. I 
think it one of the best single Roses we have. 

Alister Stella G ray is a miniature Noisette, 
exceptionally free and constant in blooming. 
The individual blossoms are a light and deep 
orange-yellow, darker in the centre, and pro¬ 
duced in immense bunches. 

Vivid, a very deep crimson, and one of the 
hardiest. 

Fclgexs is also a crimron, larger and more 
double than the last. 

Other good Ro^es are Persian Yellow, the 
only one of the Austrian Briers suitable for 
arches. This is a very deep yellow and needs 
scarcely any pruning. Claire Jacquier is a 
small and double nankeen-yellow, very pretty, 
and borne in large bunches. The best single 
white is Polyantha grandiflora ; the blooms are 
some 3 inches over, and the growth extra 
vigorous. Boule de Neige is a good double 
white, and one of the most constant bloomers ; 
more suited for pillars than arches. Gloire de 
Margottin, a bright cherry-red, is grand for 
arches, the habit being slightly pendulous ; 
Margaret Dickson, white, with slight pink 
shade at first, very beautiful; Ainiee Vibert, 
pure white; Celine Forostier, rich sulphur 
yellow, needs very little pruning ; L’ldeal, 
yellow and metallic-red, flushed with golden- 
yellow, one of tho sweetest scented Roses 
grown ; Reve d’Or, deep yellow and buff, very 
hardy, vigorous, and free blooming if not 
worried by the knife. 

William Allen Richardson is the most 
beautiful orange and yellow Rose grown, a good 
grower, and thoroughly perpetual in blooming ; 
Cheshunt Hybrid, deep cherry-carmine, large 
and full, but apt to lose colour, one of the best 
early and late Roses ; Mine. Abel Chatenay, 
pale fawn and salmon, very vigorous, and always 
producing a finely-shaped medium-sized flower ; 
Rein© Marie Henrietta, is a long bud of the 
deepest carmine, very vigorous and free; 
Bouauet d’Or, deep salmon yellow—in short, a 
highly-coloured Gloire de Dijon —a Rose that 
needs no praise heref; Eimlie D'lpuy, pale fawn, 
Digitized by VjO VKL 


large and particularly hardy; Mme. Berard, 
light salmon, shaded apricot, very beautiful 
foliage; Paul N^ron, a splendid pillar Rose, 
deep rose in colour, and an enormous bloom, 
often 6 inches to 7 inches‘across. All the climb¬ 
ing varieties will do well over arches and upon 
pillars: but some, such os Climbing Devoniensis, 
Perle des Jardins, Niphetos, ana Devoniensis 
need a warm spot. 

Lamarque is very good where it can have 
plenty of room and be sheltered; one of the 
best whites with pale sulphur-yellow centre. 
Marshal Niel also needs a warm position; as 
does Belle Lyonnaise, a clear lemon-yellow flower 
of large size and very sweet. The yellow and 
white Banksians are suitable for a very warm 
arch, but hopeless if much exposed. Crimson 
Rambler will do in any position. P. U. 


Forcing: Tea-roses in pots ( W. H. H.). 
—You do not say what varieties, how large or 
how old a plant you propose using, nor at what 
period you would wish the plants to flower. 
These are vital points. For instance, you could 
grow twice as many Mme. Falcot, Perle des 
Jardins, Niphetos, and others of similar habit 
than you could if such growers as Jean Ducher, 
Anna Ollivier, Mme. Lambard, etc., were 
selected ; and yet there would bo no climbers. 
A dwarf Rose of medium growth and two years’ 
old in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot needs at least two 
square feet of surface. Figure this out for your¬ 
self ; you do not say a word about space occupied 
by walks, but you can allow the plants to 
slightly overlap here. 

Marech&l Niel and Gloire de Dijon 

in house.-—Provided you do not keep your 
greenhouse too warm, there are few subjects 
more suited than the two Roses you name. 
Certainly turn them out of the “ ‘24 ” pots, and, 
as it see ms you could afford them either larger 
pots, tubs, boxes, or borders, we will say at 
once that the latter are best. A box or tub is 
useful when little suitable border room can be 
given. Plant them out at once, and give a 
compost that is fairly rich, stiff, and slightly 
raised above the surroundings. If you plant 
them on one side of the greenhouse, as you 
propose, train up future growths to the wall 
and roof. It is generally most convenient to 
plant in a corner of a lean-to, a few growths 
being trained upon the wall and a few upon the 
rafters. You need not sacrifice the few blooms 
from wood already ripened, but it will be well 
to cut this away as soon as it has bloomed, and 
encourage more long growths from the base. 
Such pruning will be best carried out about the 
early part of June. 

Treatment of W. A. Richardson 

Rose. —I have a W. A. Richardson Rose 1 foot 
high in an 8-inch pot plunged in the garden. 
Please say when I may repot and take into 
cold greenhouse to bloom the next summer? 
Jones Norton. 

*** Your plant of this variety is either doing 
very badly or is quite young, not to be more than 
a foot in height and occupj-ing an 8-inch pot. 
Move it into the house next winter, after some 
long summer growths have been made. It 
would not be worth while doing so thi i season. 
If your soil and drainage are correct it should 
not need repotting this season, but may be 
shifted on again early next year. 

Pruning: Rose-trees ( Vesper).— It would 
have been better if none of your Roses had made 
lateral or side growths from their long shoots. 
Cut back such laterals to the main shoot, and 
simply remove the tip of all other long growths. 
Your plants have done well, and if you prune 
now and do not force too hard we expect you will 
have a good show of bloom. After the long 
growths have produced a crop of side blossoms 
the whole should be cut away. This will be some 
time in May or June. At the same time, there 
should be more healthy and promising shoots 
breaking from near the base. Leave these to 
grow up and take the place of those cut out 
after flowering. 


Aster Novi-Belflri B11&.— This is a striking sort, 
very vigorous, with dark foliage and stalks 5 feet or more 
in height, coming in early wth its very large and full 
flowers. With the exception of two or three others, such 
as Thomsoni, the Amellus group, and Nov»-Angliae procox, 
its flowers are of the largest and also the fullest in the 
ray, the colour a pleasing mauve. 


TR11S AND SHRUB?. 

BERRY-BEARING SHRUBS. 
Cotone aster microphylla. 

This is a very ornamental evergreen shrub when 
either in flower in April and May or in fruit 
afterwards, the little rod, wax-like berries being 

P roduced in great profusion on healthy plants, 
t will succeed in almost any kind of soil or 
position, and is altogether one of the most 
accommodating of plants. It will adapt itself 
to almost any kind of training, soon effectively 
covering the fronts of dwelling-houses or other 
buildings. It will also well conceal an unsightly 
wall or other object, festoon a ruin, or clothe 
roots of trees or blocks of stone in the hardy 
fernery or wild garden with verdure. If a 
single specimen of this plant is desired upon a 
lawn or elsewhere, a stake should be driven 
into the ground to the desired height, and to 
this the plant should be trained in the form of a 
pyramid, or as a standard with a clear Btem of 
any desired height. It may be grown also in 
the form of a hedge, and as such it has a 
remarkably neat and attractive appearance. In 
forming such a fence the best method is to fix & 
strong wire to the ends of stout stakes driven 
into the ground at the distance of a few feet 
from each other ; the leading shoots should be 
fastened to the wire, and be allowed to grow 
down the other side until they reach the ground, 
into which they will soon root, and a substantial 
hedge may then boou be found, which will 
submit to any requisite cutting or clipping. 
This Cotoneaster may be increased by seed, but 
more rapidly by cuttings; indeed, it roots so 
freely that whenever a branch comes in contact 
| with moist soil it soon emits roots into it. 

I Therefore, rooted branches may always be had, 

I which, when separated from the parent bush, 
soon become established plants. B. 


THH KITCHEN GARDHN. 

FORCING POTATOES. 

I am aware that many persons object to forced 
vegetables, but much depends upon the forcing 
and the way the roots or other green crops are 
finished. With time allowed for the crop to 
mature there would be less need to complain of 
the quality of forced fruits or vegetables. There 
are few complaints as to the quality of hard- 
forced fruit if it is perfect when matured. 
Many complain that forced fruits and vegetables 
lack flavour, but much depends upon the 
forcing, and in the case of Potatoes—those 
given ample time from start to finish—the 
quality is equal to that of roots from the open ; 
i in fact, superior, as those who force may limit 
the supplies of moisture at the finish to ripen 
the tubers, and thus obtain a drier Potato with 
good flavour. For years I have studied flavour 
in vegetables, and with great fluctuations of 
heat or moisture flavour is impossible. To force 
well, ample time must be given from the start, 
and for the best results in a given time it is 
well to grow kinds noted for earliness, and in 
this case flavour is a secondary consideration. 

Potatoes are forced in various ways ; the plan 
most favoured is in frames, but excellent pro¬ 
duce can be obtained in other ways. Pots are 
often used to advantage, and I will briefly note 
the above methods and one I largely adopted 
with much success and at little oost when gla?s 
wos out of reach. I will take 

Frame culture 

first, and the necessity of preparing the seed at 
this season if early produce is required. The 
86 ts are much better if prepared, and for pro¬ 
duce at Easter no time should be lost early in 
December in getting well-ripened seed, not 
small. I prefer tubers above medium size, 
placing the sets thin end downwards in shallow 
coxes with half-an-inch of old leaf or other rich 
soil under the tuber, standing the boxes in frames 
close to the light, in a temperature of 60 degs., 
and planting the first week in the new year. In 
this way very strong sprouts will be formed 
and there will be no blank spaces in the frames, 
each set will start evenly, and much time is 
gained by early sprouting. In frames it » not 
advisable to crowd, as much of the vigour is 
destroyed; neither is it wise to use strong heat 
at any time, as slow forcing means few small 
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tubers, the reverse when the temperature is 
not regular. The temperature should never bo 
higher than GO degs. to Go degs. by fire-heat, 
with plenty of air, but not cold draughts in mild 
weather. The aim of the forcer should be to 
get. dwarf haulm and strong er«ct tops till 
the growth is nearly complete. In forcing 
one is obliged to use lighter soil than is often 
recommended for culture in the open, and this 
light material soon dries tho tubers. Whilst 
swelling the tubers should never lack 
moisture ; the want of the latter arrests growth, 
and once a check is given it is not recovered. 
As regards bottom-heat, much depends upon the 
means at the cultivator’s command ; if ny fire- 
heat, it is easily kept at tho right temperature 
degs. to SO degs. — at the start, and I do not 
advise exceeding that during growth ; if 
obtained from manure, I advise a liberal 
quantity of fresh leaves to be mixed ; this 
retains warmth much longer, and is not so 
violent as pure manure, which does not retain 
the warmth any length of time. In planting, 
the soil should be made firm, and at least 
1) inches to 12 inches of soil given, adding more 
if the variety is a strong grower when the 
haulm is G inches high. I prefer to make the beds 
now and give the quantity of soil allowed a few 
days later, as the weight of soil causes the bed 
to sink, get more solid, and the bed is warmed 
and in nice condition to receive the sets at the 
date named. In soiling it is advisable to use 
new soil or that not much impoverished. I use 
old Melon and Cucumber-beds, as these plants 
do not rob the soil much. Wet soil should be 
avoided, as the steam from the new bed will 
make it moist enough at the start. 

Pot-culture 

is simple ; a few words will describe it. The 
same remarks apply with regard to preparation 
of seed, early planting to get good returns, and 
slow forcing. The advantage of pot-culture is 
that time is saved, and earlier supplies can be 
secured than from frames, so that if a few dishes 
are wanted for a certain date pot-culture will 
produce them in a shorter time than frames. If 
the sets are prepared as advised the sprouts 
may be 2 inches or more long early in the year. 
The sets should be planted in good-sized pots, 
throe parts filled with tho soil advised ; failing 
this, use good loam, with a fourth part of old 
Mushroom or spent-manure. The pots may 
vary in size, according to convenience to force. 
If on shelves, 8 inches to 10 inches is a useful 
size, with a couple of sets in a pot, but if larger, 
from 12 inches to 10 inches, three or five may 
be planted. The larger pots can often be 
placed in early Peach-houses started in Novem¬ 
ber, and near the pipes at first. Very little 
drainage is required with light soil, and the 
plants should get more soil when a few inches 
above the rim of the pots. If the sets are 
sprouted previous to planting, the weakest 
should be rubbed off, onlv leaving the strongest, 
and at the start very little moisture will be 
required, giving liquid-manure when the pots 
are full of roots. Such kinds as Sharpe’s Victor, 
Sutton’s Al, and a good variety of Early Ash- 
leaf (I prefer the two first for early forcing) are 
best for pot or frame culture, and the kinds 
named mav be had good for Easter—that is, 
allowing three months from time of planting 
after being prepared. 

I have not named ordinary culture in frames 
or houses without bottom-heat, as it is so simple 
and but few can devote special pits or houses to 
early Potatoes. I will now noto a less costly 
means of production, but none the less valuable 
on that account. Though the produce is later, 
it is obtained at a season forced Potatoes are 
much valued, and is specially suitable in country 
districts where glass is scarce. My plan for a 
good supply of tubers at the end of April or 
early in May is to collect all the fresh leaves 
available, place in bulk, turn over a few times, 
and in January make a large bed 4 feet thick 
after well ramming or treading, using enough 
stable litter all round tho sides to make the 
bed neat and prevent leaves blowing about. 
The size of bed should be according to space and 
material at command ; if large, four rows of 
sets are planted and a row missed ; this allows 
of covering. The bed is ready to plant early in 
February if soiled when made, and the seed 
may be slightly started in frames. I cover 
after planting with thatched hurdles made to 
cover four to six rows, according to size. These 


are supported by 10-inch inverted flower-pots, 
and are readily removed in bright weather. 
Litter or dry Bracken may bo used if hurdles 
are not available, but covering is a more tedious 
process. It is surprising what a long time 
leaves will retuiu warmth, and the tubers swell 
and are of excellent quality by the time named. 
For this work I prefer tho Ashleaf ; it is always 
good, and the flavour excellent. After the 
Potatoes are cleared the beds arc used for Vege¬ 
table Marrows, or any other purpose, and the 
old decayed heating material is of great assist¬ 
ance in tho autumn for potting and other 
purposes. G. 


CUCUMBERS. 

Many amateurs grow Cucumbers under dilli- 
cult conditions with fair success ; it is well to 
grow such kinds as give the best returns. The 
fruit illustrated, Kentish Invicta, is much 
grown in Kent and tho southern parts of the 



Cucumber Kentish Invicta. From a photograph by 
Air. F. 1‘arren, Canterbury. 


country. It is a great favourite among many 
growers on account of its cropping qualities, 
and therefore for the amateur is a good type of 
frame or house Cucumber. For exhibition the 
fruit illustrated is not a perfect specimen as it 
has too long a neck, but this defect is only from 
an exhibitor’s view. Its quality is good, and its 
cropping capacities all one may desire. It will 
be observed that it is a ribbed fruit and much 
spined. This latter is an advantage, as it 
protects the fruit from injury when cut, as 
the ribs act as a protection to tho skin. 
Many think any variety does well with frame 
culture, but some are much better than others 
and are much more prolific. Invicta has these 
characteristics, also Lockie’s Perfection, a 
handsome fruit and very free cropping. For 
many years I relied upon thi3 variety Bolely for 
frame culture and for supplies from April to 
October, but of later years have given a new er 
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kind a trial with even greater success. In 
noting the qualities of Lockie’s Perfection for 
frames it must not be inferred that it is not 
suitable for houses ; indeed, the reverse, as any 
Cucumber which does well in a frame will do 
better in a house. On the 9 ther hand, a few 
varieties do Dot succed in a frame, and these 
are mostly very large kinds. Another excellent 
amateur’s Cucumber is Rochford’s Market, a 
variety so largely grown by the big growers for 
the London market, and in appearance is not 
unlike the Kentish Invicta. It is a specially 
fine type for frame or house work ; indeed, I 
may go further, and assure readers of 
Garden i no that it is the ono kind I would 
advise any amateur to grow for profit. My 
reasons are its free cropping with good flavour 
and keeping. Some may ask why this latter 
should bo noted? It is important, as one often 
requires to keep fruits after cutting, and this 
one is the firmest fruit I have grown, as it is 
quite hard after the stalk end lias been in waiter 
several days, and the flavour is not impaired. 
Of course, there are other varieties far too 
numerous to mention, and the list is constantly 
being increased. Being desirous of getting the 
merits of any new kind I usually make a trial 
of new kinds. Last season I gave Progress a 
trial, and though unable to recommend it for 
frame-culture, succeeded well with it in a house. 
It is a splendid addition to the list, and is a 
very fine type for exhibition. Experienced 
growers of Cucumbers need not be tola that an 
exhibition fruit must be free from coarseness, 
and length is often a strong point. Progress 
has no defects, and it is a very free cropper of 
the best quality. I also gave other new ones a 
trial, but the one named was the best and 
certainly the most handsome. The well-known 
Tender and True, an old variety, still holds its 
own for summer cropping, either with frame or 
house-culture. This is less prolific than Roch- 
ford, but is an excellent fruit. G. W. 


THE PROPOSED “ HOME OF HORTI¬ 
CULTURE.” 

Tiif. need of some meeting place for gardening 
people has long been felt, but the scheme of 
Mr. James L. Wood, “In honour of Queen 
Victoria’s Glorious Reign,” and for which he 
craves publicity through the press, certainly does 
not meet the want in any right way. This 
gentleman suggests the erection of a building 
and the establishment of a garden somewhere 
in the centre of London upon lines altogether 
unworthy of tho objects It is difficult, too, to 
trace any connection between horticulture and 
the permanent exhibition of goldsmiths’, leather- 
sellers’, and carriage-builders’appliances that he 
would make a feature of in the proposed build¬ 
ing. “ Musical arrangements ” are not essential, 
and although Mr. Wood promises that they 
shall be of the highest class, and mentions 
“ National Festival Concerts,” it is easy, judg¬ 
ing by precedent, to foresee a transition into 
the tight-rope and skirt-dance business. 

The history of such enterprises as the one 
proposed by Mr. Wood during the past thirty” 
or forty years is very instructive to anybody 
who takes notice of such things. It began with 
the Crystal Palace, which has ruined many 
and has done no good to gardening unless os 
offering a colossal example of what to avoid in 
ugly extravagance. The Alexandra Park is 
another dismal example of the schemes planned 
for the “good of horticulture.” As for tho 
“ Aquarium,” wo remember the flourishes about 
the lovely and select winter garden it was 
going to be, and now when there is a show there 
we have bad Tobacco smoko blown into our 
faces, and are offered varied distractions not in 
any w T ay for the good of any gardener that finds 
his way there. 

The history of the partial ruin of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society itself is the history of an 
extravagant project of this kind in which an 
enormous sum of money w r as sunk in a false 
and showy scheme of ghastly and useless 
corridors, broken Rtone, bedding out, etc., that 
all looked very well on paper, but when carried 
out pleased nobody and served no good end. 
In fact, the less of such places gardeners see 
the better, and owners of gardens would do 
well to give no encouragement to such ex¬ 
travagant schemes. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The forcing-house will have to be drawn upon largely 
now to keep the conservatory gay for the next two or three 
months, and it is a gteat advantage if the plants coming 
out of strong heat can be cooled down a little in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature before taking them to the conserva¬ 
tory. This cannot always be done, as usually all the 
glass-houses, except it may be the late vineries and Peach- 
houses, are now in full work ; bat where the conservatory 
is kept reasonably warm, or, say, about 50 degs. at night, 
no great harm will be done to plants coming from a house 
ID degs. or 15 degs. warmer. In the arrangement of the 
plants in the house a skilful disposition of the best speci¬ 
mens will add much to their effectiveness. Specimen 
Heaths, Azaleas, and Kparrlses can be lifted upon a pedestal 
of some kind, and the base surrounded with Perns or 
foliage plants if flowering plants should be scarce. There 
are generally plenty of handsome-leaved plants available 
to form a groundwork beneath the attractive specimens. 
Variegated Kerns, such as Pteris argvrea, P. Mayi, and P. 
cretica albo liueata are very useful for this work, only 
there must be enough of them to make some show. A 
dozen or more plants of one kind in a group under a Palm 
or Tree-Fern are more effective than the same number of 
plants in mixture. There is less character in it, and con 
sequently attention is not arrested. This system need not 
be used in such a way as to become monotonous. The 
more changes there are the better, and as there will be a 
constant change of material coming in from week by week 
from the forcing-houses, the conservatory, where proper 
means are allowed, should be very interesting. There need 
he no limit now to the number of such plants as Genistas, 
Epacrises, white and other coloured Azaleas, Deutzia 
gracilis, Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis and pontica, Lilacs, 
Almonds, and large numbers of bulbs. One and two-year 
Cyclamens when well grown are very effective if of a good 
strain. White Cyclamens are always beautiful; but Cycla¬ 
mens must have good soil and good culture. One of the 
most important matters to the plant grower is a stock of 
good loam. Many gardeners have the greatest diffl ;ulty in 
getting this; but gentlemen who have sheep pastures 
should not grudge the gardener a few loads of the surface 
once a year for his Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, 
Cyclamens, and othor things which cannot be well grown 
without it. This is a good time to cart in the loam and 
stack it up. f>) the watering in the morning now, 
when the lights can be opened a little to let out the damp. 

Stove. 

Begonias and other plants which have been to the con 
servatory and have lost tone may be cut down and grouped 
together to make cuttings to raise young stock. It will 
not be necessary to save all the plants. Our plan is to save 
enough of these and other things which can be grown into 
a decent size in one season to produce a good stock of 
cuttings next month, and then throw all the others on the 
rubbish-heap. This relieves our hands a good deal, and the 
pots can be washed and stored away till wanted again. A 
little method in one’s work is always valuable ; in fact, it is 
impossible to make the most of the time of the staff with¬ 
out method. The deciduous climbers or semi-climbers 
should be pruned shortly, and if necessary repotted ; but 
1 have carried on large specimens of Bougainvilleas for 
several years without repotting by using rich top-dressings. 

A few Orchids will b9 valuable now. Oyprlpediums, 
Oncidiums, and Dendrobium nobile are not difficult to 
manage in what may be called a cool stove, the plants 
being taken to a drier atmosphere when the growth is 
completed to ripen it The average stove will not require 
a higher night temperature thau 65 degs., and in cold 
weather rather than drive the heating apparatus let 
it fall from 5 degs. to 8 degs. lower. Very little ventilation 
will be required now. 

Ferns under Glass. 

It is well kno wn to market growers that all Ferns which 
can be relied upon to produce spores are better than if 
raised from division. Tne seedlings make the best plants, 
and when a young seedling Fern is helped on in a genial 
temperature the growth is very rapid even at this season. 
In our Fern-houses we take no account of the season as 
regards potting. Boxes of seedlings are pricked off and 
placed in pots according to requirements, the genial 
warmth starting them into new growth at once. In cold- 
houses they must wait till spring. The time is coming, 
too, when English growers will raise a good many of the 
Palms and other foliage plants which are now introduced 
from the Continent, and there is no reason why this should 
not be done, and the heavy cost in carriage saved. 
Climbing Ferns are very interesting, and the long sprays 
are useful for decorations; but the most useful 
plants for the work at the present time are Asparagus 
plumosus nanus and tenuissimus and Smilax. The last- 
named is easily raised from seeds, and the young plants 
will make growths long enough for cutting in one season 
if sown early in February in a brisk temperature. The 
Asparagus for cutting purposes is better planted out and 
trained under the roof; it then makes growth very freely. 
All the plants named above may be grown in the fernery. 

Forcing Vines in Pots. 

If these are breaking irregularly twist the canes till the 
pressure extends all down them. This will give elas¬ 
ticity to the cells, liberate the sap, and its effect will be 
seen at onoe. Keep the roots bent down till the eyes have 
started all along the canes, and then tie them to the wires 
carefully, as the young shoots are easily rubbed off, and 
no other buds will start from that spot this season. 
Pot-Vines when forced hard for early fruit are of no use 
afterwards. A night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
should be permitted as soon as the leaves expand. Be 
careful about the air giving. Very little ventilation 
beyond what comes through the lap3 will be required till 
February comes in and the sun gains power. 

Tomatoes for Early Work. 

Plants raised now will not be much behind those sown 
a month ago. Seedlings raised under the influence? of 
the advancing daylight are to be desired. 

* in cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work " may be done from (an days to , 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with eq u a l ly good 
result*. 


Window Gardening. 

There is not much to do just at present beyond atten¬ 
tion to cleanliness and watchfulness in frosty weather. 
Ordinary window plants ought not to be lost if in careful 
hands In frosty weather. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Let all recently-planted Briers, both standards and 
dwarfs, be mulched with a good thickness of manure. 
More Briers die from want of this little attention than any 
other cause, and the same remark applies to Roses and 
many other thing?. Outdoor flowers are now very scarce, 
but those who have strong clumps of Christmas Roses will 
find these very useful if protected with handlights. There 
are still a few flowers left of the Golden Amaryllis or 
Sternbergia ; .tea. This is one of the brightest and best of 
the hardy and late-flowering bulbs, and charming in a good- 
sized mass. It i?an old thing, and cheap enough to plant 
in large masses. The winter-flowering Jasmine is making 
charming bits of colour in many small gardens, and Holly- 
trees laden with scarlet berries have a very cheerful aspect. 

I suppose there are no means of distinguishing the sexes of 
Hollies until they flower. Possibly some of us could not 
positively state which are males even then, but it is a 
great disappointment to find large Hollies covered with 
blossom every year, and never produce a single berry. 
The Sea Buckthorn, when covered with its orange- 
coloured berries, is very effective, but without the berries 
it is not so interesting; and here again if we could have 
more females and fewer males, the effect would be better. 
The weather has been very suitable lately for laying down 
turf. Tennis-lawns should be made perfectly level, and if 
the ground has been excavated, it may be necessary to put 
in drains. 

Fruit Garden. 

There is no advantage in permitting Grapes to hang on 
the Vines now, as they will keep as well or better if cut 
and bottled in a dry, dark room, and the house can then 
be cleaned and the Vines pruned. The Alicante is an 
easier Grape to manage than Colinin. The latter is more 
particular m the matter of soil and drainage, and is not so 
suitable for amateurs os Alicante. The worst item in the 
culture of Alicante is the thinning of the berries, 
especially in cool-houses where so many berries are seedless, 
and never swell properly. I think Block Himburghs will 
come into favour again—in point of fact they have never 
lost the favour of good judges, but I think they are as 
profitable to grow as either Alicante or Colman. Of 
course, they will not keep so long, but they will come 
earlier, before the price has droppod down so low. I dare¬ 
say there are still some plantations of Strawberries not yet 
mulched and mode snug for the winter. Strawberries are 
hardy, but they suffer sometimes when we have a long 
spell of frosty winds, and a mulch of manure has 
advantages besides protecting the crowns of the plants. 
Fruit-trees may yet be planted. There are certain fruits 
that no one can make a mistake in planting, even if there 
are other trees in sufficient numbers in the garden or 
grounds. No one can have too many Monarch Plums if 
they are likely to wish to make an honest penny out of 
fruit-growing. Dcu?enn& du Cornice Pear is a standard 
variety that is not likely to be superseded yet, and the 
Blenheim Orange Apple stands in the front rank. 

Vegetable Garden. 

At the beginning of a new year make rough plan of the 
garden, and after making the best arrangements as regards 
rotation, set out on each plot the crop which ought to be 
planted for the coming season. Arrangements should 
also be made for making new plantations of what are 
termed permanent crops, such as Rhubarb, Globe 
Artichokes, etc. The only thing that I look upon os 
permanent is Horseradish. This has got so fully 
established that to make a new plantation would mean 
endless labour for some years. Where there is a good bed 
of this useful plant, if a third is taken up every year by 
trenching the ground over, and the ground then manured 
and the ground planted again, there will never be a 
scarcity of usable Horseradish. A lot of good-sizsd sticks 
should be laid on the north side of a wall to be ready for 
use. Cover with litter before frost comes. Sow French 
Beans in pots in a warm-house. A few sets of a good early 
Potato suitable for forcing should be started either in pots 
or boxes, to plant a frame or two when ready. If there 
is danger of a scarcity of Lettuce (plants, sow Paris 
Market in boxes to have young plants to set out in frames 
after the Asparagus comes out Start more Seakale, 
Rhubarb, and Chicory in the Mushroom-house, or in some 
other warm, dark structure. Keep all the stations in the 
Mushroom-house filled up with Mushroom-beds or some¬ 
thing else as useful. Have some dry material ready for 
protecting Celery when frost oomes. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
2nd to January 9th . 

Sowed Early Ruby, Ham Green Favourite, and 
Freedom Tomatoes in warm-house for planting under 
glass as soon as ready. We have come to the conclusion 
after several years’ trials that growing Tomatoes in the 
open air in our district, except in warm situations, does 
not pay on a large scale. Only one season in five havo we 
had a really paying orop, and then the price dropped to 
about £12 a ton ; but under glass, when strong plants are 
put out early and the houses filled early in October with 
good late Chrysanthemums and early Daffodils, there is a 
chance of doing something with the glass. Just finished 
pruning Peaches in late houses. Snail get the cleaning 
and training done as soon as possible, and the borders 
examined, and, where necessary, watered and top-dressed. 
Unfortunately our Peach-houses have fixed roofs, so there 
is no possibility of exposing the trees for two or three 
months, and even if things were different I am afraid the 
space could not be sparea altogether, as we generally use 
the house for storing plants intended for forcing, such as 
Seirans, Azaleas, Deutzias, eta Started a lot of Sharp’s 
Victor and old Ashleaf Potatoes in pots for planting in 
frames by-and-bye when ready. Flowers in early Peach- 
house just expanding. Night temperature, 60 degs. The 
camel’s-hair brush will be used on some of the blooms to 
make sure of good sets, but, as a rule, the flowers set freely 
enough without much assistance beyond tapping the 


trellis in the forenoon when the pollen Is dry and the 
sun shining. We do not allow much time to elapse now 
without making up a Mushroom-bed. Beds made now 
come in when the Mushrooms are most in demand. 
Although Mushrooms are always in demand there is 
never any glut, except it may be in the summer, when tons 
of Mushrooms can be gathered in the fields. Made a 
sowing of Early 8nowbalI, Cauliflowers in boxes under 
glass in heat, and a pinch of White Celery. This will be 
planted in a frame when ready to make small beads for 
flavouring. It is too early yet to raise plants for early 
trenches outside. But we generally have nice little heads 
in a deep frame, and when large enough, the blanching 
is done by paper and hay. Shifted Pelargoniums into 
flowering pots. The best loom is used for this shift, w ith 
a little old manure and some sand and bonemeal. The 
plants are potted as firm as I should pot a Heath or any 
other hard-wooded plant. Moved Calceolarias into 
flowering pots. The soil for these is rather lighter, and 
the potting is not so firmly done. The plants are grown 
in a low, span-roof house, standing on a coal-ash-bed. 
There is always plenty of work, pruning fruit trees and 
trenching in the kitchen garden. We always endeavour 
to get all our land trenched once in four years. Rasp¬ 
berries have been trained to trellis, and the canes 
shortened to 4 feet, and a mulch of manure placed round 
the crowns to enrich the ground and shelter the surface 
roots. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
flaiwnw free of charge if cor res pondents follow the rules 
hare laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be nearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Emm of 
Qaranm, 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PcBUSSia. 
The name and addrees of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ie sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents thould bear 
In mind that, as Ganomita has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoo ipt rf IUr 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the eaeeptiongf such asoannot 
well be classified, will be found in their di/erent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as fur as their knowledge and 
observation* permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do wed to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Correa- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaums 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2458—Bulbs (W. L. E .).—The bulbs will flower in the 
living room now. 

2459 — Vitality of kitchen garden seeds 

(Macadam). —All the seeds you name will grow next 
spring if they have been kept dry. 

24CO—Deutzia gracilis (Mac).— You may reduce 
the roots of the Deutzia a little; but it cut back very much 
it will injure the flowering for this season. 

2461— Deutzias ( E. L. S.).— First ascertain by turn¬ 
ing the plants out of pots if there are worms in the soil, 
and if there are, water with lime-water to force them to 
come out. 

2462— Treatment of Maiden - hair Ferns 

(E. L. S Better cut them down and let the crowns rest 
a bit; they will come all the stronger. Do not keep them 
dry too long. 

2463— Heating house by paraffin-lamp (Jack). 
—You had better gee a small boiler and pipes. Any of 
those makers who&dvertise in our columns could arrange it 
for you if applied to. 

2464— Poinsettia (Jewman). —A Poinsettia which has 
missed blooming now will not if cut back now bloom in 
spring. The growths would be too soft and unripe to 
produce flowers or bracts then. 

2465— Parasites (M. A. P.).— As a rule parasites, 
such as Mistletoe, Dodder, eta, will not grow in earth. 
The usual way with Mistletoe is to rub the seeds in craeks 
of the bark when the seeds are perfectly ripe. 

2466— Seedling Cyclamens ( G. DoggetCy —Encour¬ 
age the young Cyclamens to make all the growth they 
wiLL If dried off prematurely they may shrivel and die. 
Ripen them gradually when growth is finished. 

2467— Hart’s-tongue Fern (Fern Ijover).— The 
leaves of the Hart’s-tongue Fern are infested with thripo. 
The remedy is to fumigate with Tobacco, or vaporise with 
nicotine, or sponge carefully with soap and water. 

2468— Lopping Horse - Chestnuts (G. W. 
Blanchet) . —The Horse-Chestnut is not usually lopped, 
but you need not have any hesitation about lopping them 
to give more light. Merely cutting IS feet off the tope of 
the trees will not kill them, though, of course, it will for 
some time be a disfigurement 

2469— Yew-branches for protecting Tea 
Roses (A. J. Richardson). —The Yew-branches, If not 
too heavy, will not injure theTea Roses, and will probably 
be of U 96 to them if it comas very severe. But a better 
protection for dwarf Teas is a cone of burnt earth or aabes 
reaching 6 inches or so up the stem. 

2470— Lobelias in winter (M. Dodds).— If you have 

C enty of heat the best plan will be to strike cuttings of 
>beuas now. This will thin the growth and check 
damping. The “ Geraniums ” may be treated in the same 
way. We are assuming you have a temperature of 60 degs. 
at least Nitrate of soda when applied to plants in pots 
Is best used in a Uquid form at tne rate of 1 oz. to the 
gallon. 
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2171 — Double Primroses (O. Dogget).— Many 
growers of double Primroses are anxious to produce a new 
type. We suppose you are referring to the Chinese section, 
not the hardy Primulas, and the only chance is to work 
with the semi-double flowers. So far as we know, there is 
no certain means of obtaining double flowers. 

-472 - Heating apparatus for house (A maitur). 
—The cheapest apparatus would probably not be the most 
desirable. The best arrangement would be a small 
boiler and two 4-inch hot-water pipes along one side and 
across one end of house. You can easily have l>oiler and 
pipes that can be removed at any time. Consult some 
practical man in your own district. 

- »'' -Cyclamensdying oif(G W. R ) -Green-fly 
would not be likely to cause Cyclamens to rot off in the 
’■v*> described. The most likely cause is deep potting, 
combined with too much water. Simla* should Y*e kept 
moist whilst growing, or os long as the foliage is green. 
When the growth loses colour they may be phi-ed under 
the stage and kept dry for a time to rest the roots. 

2174 -Grafting or budding Cherry-trees 
(M. B. P .).—Cherries are usually budded in July, but so 
much depends upon the strength of the trees and varieties. 
If young, we advise budding at the end of June or early 
in July, when the bark runs freely, being careful to do the 
work well. Use wood buds. Grafting is done in the 
spring and end of March or early April. 

247;.— Polygala Oh&msebuxus purpurea (J .). 
—The pale apple-green leaves of this now are crowded with 
buda in all stages of development, and a few flowers are 
open, others come forward when there are a few fine days 
all through the winter, Just as do the Periwinkles. This 
plant seems fond of a marly loam if the position is 
moist, and it is a fact not generally known that this 
purple-flowered form is much more robust in constitution 
and free flowering. 

2l7t> Gouty vegetables (Jack).—We have never 
heard of gout in Cauliflowers. Clubbing is common. 
Use gas lime at this season in afresh state, broken as finely 
as possible, at rate of 2 bushels to 1 rood of land. Allow 
lime to remain on surface a few days before digging in 
Gas-lime is charged with a strong acid fatal to tlie pest, 
and is of more value than ordinary lime. For fruit-trees 
ordinary lime uaed in a fresh state, slaked, arid sufficient 
water to make it a thick solution, will kill Moss. 

2477— Partridge Barry (Uaultheria procumltena) 
(T.).— This is a December rock garden plant, dwarf, 
bright, the evergreen foliage richly tinted with warm red- 
brown ; berries big and brilliant, interspersed, as they are 
nearly the year round, with some of the pretty bell-shaped 
flowers of a soft flesh-white. The plant can take care of 
itself in any peaty soil; but to have it do well it should 
have good living. This may be given in the form of an 
annual mulch aif rotten leaf-mould and a little silver-sand. 

•j 4 ;s —Tranaplanting Gooseberries (Jack).— 
You do not state the age of your trees. You need not 
fear removal if you do the work at once. Get a good ball 
of earth to each tree, and give a good treading round 
when planting. We have transplanted trees tw enty years 
old with perfect success ; but you need to observe care in 
lifting. They will bear well next year, but will tie bene¬ 
fited by a good mulch of decayed manure after planting, 
and water in summer if the weather is hot or dry. In 
planting be careful to well ccver the roots with soil. 

2479— Oo&rss Pears ( Amateur , If ante).—There is no 
merit in growing Pears to a Urge size Anything that 
can be got big seem* now to be the order of the day. These 
big Pears are misleading to the general public, and 
exhibitors cm hardly be blamed, as they naturally show 
what are likely to please the Judges, well knowing that 
if they only selected for table quality they would not find 
a place in the prize list, let alone take the leading prize. 
Not till there are classes set apart for quality alone will 
there be any improvement. A big, coarse Pear is the 
worst of all fruits, big fruits of other kinds not showing 
such a difference in quality. 

2 4so -Treatment or Teooma Smlthl (./. .S’.).— 
Tecoma Hmithi has been a good deal praised in the press. 
Hut though the flowers are showy, they fall too soon, and 
are too sparsely produced to make a valuable decorative 
plant. It is of no use for cutting ; t he flowers droop as badly 
as a single Chinese Primula. Plants raised from cuttings 
are better than seedlings. It is easy enough to grow. 
Should be potted Arm In loam and peat, and grown in a 
light position till June, and then placed outside on a 
coal-ash bed. With us it flowers in the autumn under this 
treatment; but we are thinking of throwing it out. 

24S! -Apple Duke of Devonshire (Enquirer).— 
This dessert Apple is much more appreciated in the north 
than in the south and west. Many gardeners In Scotland 
speak in the highest terms of its productiveness and good 
quality in that portion of the kingdom. It is worth 
planting much more frequently in England than has been 
the rase, as it is of much valuable use. As stated, the 
quality is good and the fruit of a suitable dessert size, 
keeping well till the end of May. The tree is n strong, 
vigorous grower, hardy, and does well in all forms of 
growth. It keeps sound for a long period after being 
blown down by gales from tall trees. 

24Ki -Ranunculus alpestrls (T.).—\ true alpine 
plant of about 4 Inches or C inches high, with pleasing 
shining tufts of dark green leaves. Tne plant usually 
inhabits a calcareous soil in its mountain home, but under 
cultivation this is not absolutely essential to its suocess. 
The flowers are pure white and large in proportion to the 
growth of the plant, with a cluster of yellow stamens in 
the middle, and usually produced singly on erect stems. 

It is a flue plant for the rock garden, growing freely in 
loam, peat, and leaf-soil in about equal parts. It should be 
kept moist during the flowering season, which usually 
begins about June. Native cf the Pyrenees and other 
ports. 

248)— Asparagus (Novice t Dartmoor).— You would 
do well to make the bed now, as this will allow* it to get 
consolidated. Trench the land 2 feet to s feet, but on 
gravel two is enough. Remove all rough stones and 
incorporate good layers of decayed manure, and such aids 
as burnt refuse or w'ood-ashes are excellent. We would 
advise two-year-old plants, not four, and in turning up 
soil, allow* surface to remain aa rough as possible all 
through winter. Merely rake over with a coarse rake 
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early in April, and draw a drill each aide of line. Spread 
out roots and cover with fine soil, which make moderately 
Arm. Water if dry through the summer. Yon certainly 
cannot cut Grass in ls97, and very little in 1898, as your 
plants must get ample roots before good growths can be 
produced. Why we advise two-year plants is that at that 
age they move readily ; older ones receive a check. In 
planting, do not plant closer than 2 feet from plant to 
plant between the rows, and at least 18 inches in the row. 

2184— Fruit-trees (Novice, Dartmoor). — Young 
properly trained trees just planted will need little pruning, 
merely shortening leading shoots to about half their 
length (if not cut back hard from the time of budding cr 
grafting). You will do well to employ professional aid for 
a season or two Red and White Currants should be cut 
hard back — that is, spurred to buds close to main steins, 
except in case of young trees. With these you must leave 
aliont 12 inches of new wool of leading shoots to build up 
the trees. Thin Kasplterries to three or four shoots, 
leaving the strongest last season's canes. Thin out cross 
shoots of Gooseberries, also shoots and sucker growths 
near the soil. 

248*1 —Sal way Peach (R. j.).—' This old yellow- 
fleshed Peach is seldom met with nowadays, but is well 
worth growing on the back wall of a cool orchard-house to 
ripen in October. It is naturally so very late that it is 
generally the beginning of November before it is quite 
ripe. If given the shelter of a cool-house the flavour is 
much improved—indeed, is preferable to that of some of 
the more popular late aorta, such as Lord PalrnerstOD. A 
well-ripened fruit of Salway is very handsome, the mixed 
colours of yellow and bronzy-red giving it an attractive 
appearance. Solway generally sets a fair crop of fruit, as, 
being later in coming into flower, it is not subject to so 
many cutting winds aa the earlier varieties. 

2i8i; -Hardy perennials for cuttings (F. U.). 

—Some of the best hardy perennials for cutting are 
llelianthus Soliel d'Or, H. mulliflorus. Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Chrysanthemum maximum (true variety), C. 
latifolium, Achillea The Pearl, Scabiosa caucaaica, Iceland 
Poppies, Inula glandulota, Htenoctis speciosa, Kudbeckia 
Ne.vmoni, Gypsophila paniculata, Lilium candldum, 
Pyrethrums (a good white and a good carmine), White 
Everlasting Peas, Geum coccineum plenum, Statice 
latifolia. The above and others, if there is room, may he 

f ilantcd in rows 2 feet apart, and rows of single and double 
>affodils may be planted between, and Sweet Sultan, a 
charming thing for cutting, may be sown wherever there 
is room. 

2 is; —Daffodils for market (Market).— These 
must be in the market before the earliest supplies from 
the Scilly Isles reach us. For early work, Obvallaris 
is one of the best; it forces well, is naturally very early, 
and being so firm in texture, does not suffer in travelling. 
Unfortunately, being one of those Daffodils that do not 
thrive and increase freely in many soils, it is dearer than 
the old double and princepe, both of which are admirable 
market varieties, force well, and can be bought at very’ 
cheap rates. Spur!us is a good market kind, one of the 
very earliest Daffodils, but not so bold in appearance as 
princeps. A high temperature must never be applied to 
Daffodils, but only enough warmth to keep them gently 
moving. For early supplies, about Is. fld. per dozen 
blooms may be obtained, but after the middle or February 
prices drop rapidly. 

248.8 -Foliage of Bouv&rdl&s unhealthy 

(W. Aldridge).— In the first place, August is rather late to 
buy rooted cuttings of Bouvardias. ft is better to buy in 
spring and grow in cold frames through the summer, and 
get the plants as robust and as well ripened as possible. 
Your plants have probably always been weaklings ; at 
least, we assume so, judging from the foliage ; and giving 
them liquid-manure would nob help them, as they could 
not assimilate strong liquids. There is no disease in the 
strict sense of the word. It is simply premature decay 
from possibly some error of management. Perhaps 
the house has been kept too damp. This and the liquid- 
manure would account for the leaves damping. Keep 
the plants rather drier, and if the leaves continue to die 
off, let them go to rest altogether, and then in the 
spring prune bade and get them to break from the bottom. 

2489 -To raise Begonias (E. L. D.).— We do not 
think the het cupboard would be a desirable place to start 
the Beeds in for this reason : the change to a much lower 
temperature would probably be too much for the little 
pi ints pushing through the soil. You might try it on a 
small scale, but you must be prepared with a warm green¬ 
house to take the seed-pans to when germination has 
begun, and the seeds must not he left In the hot place 
after they have pushed through the soil, or they wifi get 
so weakly that nothing will save them. Other flowers 
might be started there just as easily as Begonias ; but the 

f ilan contains so many elements of failure in it, such as 
eaving the Beeds too long in the cupboard, and not pro¬ 
perly regulating the supply of moisture, that except in 
very skilful hands It would probably fail. At the same 
time, seeds which are difficult to start might have the first 
impulse to growth given in your hot cupboard. Do not 
sow till beginning of February. 

2400 —AngTBBOum eburneum [Garforth) —Taken 
as a whole, the Angr&cums cannot be included amongst 
the most eaBily-cmltlvated of Orchids. To this rule 
A. eburneum is, fortunately, an exception, and it is 
perhaps the most robust of all the species. Like most of 
the Angracums, this is a native of Madagascar, but it is 
also found in the Seychello Islands. The leaves, each 
about 15 inches long and of a bright, but rather pale 
green, are remarkably thick and hanl in texcure and set 
in two opposite row’s on a stout, erect stem. The flower- 
spikes have the same erect, stiff character as the leaves, 
and carry numerous flowers. The chief feature of the 
flower is the large pure white, heart-shaped lip, the sepals 
and petals being smaller and greenish. The flowers are 
fragrant, and last from now until February In beauty. A 
variety known as virens is not so fine, the flowers being 
smaller and the white of the lip not so pure. 

2491— Gust*via pterooarpa (R .).—Gustavia is a 
tropical American genua belonging to the Myrtle family 
and comprising several species. In spite of its relationship 
to the Myrtles, it is a very different plant indeed from 
them. The leaves are each 12 inches to 18 inches long by 
one-third the width, of broadly lanceolate outline, deep 
green and of leathery texture. The flowers are borne In a 


short, terminal cluster, each flower being 4 inches across, 
measuring individually over 1 inch across, and of a soft 
creamy-white. There is a large cluster of yellow-anthered 
stamens in the centre. The species is a native of the 
savannahs and forests of tropical America, and was first 
introduced into Europe by Linden from the banks of the 
River Mana, in French Guiana. It is an evergreen 
tree, over 64) feet in height, but it blooms in a small state, 
as is proved by a plant from 5 feet to 6 feet high which for 
some weeks past has been flowering in the Palm-house at 
Kew. 

24.>2— Enemies to the Plum (Anxiotu ).—The 
three chief enemies of the Plum are bullfinches, the grey- 
aphis, and wasps. Where the first-named are locally 
troublesome it is useless attempting Plum culture in the 
open except on a large scale ; a few bushes and standards 
stand hut a poor chance against them. Wall-trees can be 
netted, keeping the netting clear of the trees by the aid 
of a few forked slii-ke, this l>elng the most effectual means 
of warding off the attack. The grey-aphis is occasionally 
very troublesome, necessitating frequent syringing to 
keep the foliage clean. (Quassia-chips is at once the 
moet effectual and the safest remedy. For w*osps the best 
plan is an early hunting for, and the prompt destruction 
of, nests. Traps in the way of bottles are of little use, the 
insects preferring ripe Plums to the counter attractions of 
sugared beer. Late Plums have to be netted against 
blackbirds, or these birds will carry them off wholesale 
when they have finished up the smaller fruits. 

24!)3-Ja«mluuin nudlflorum (Koop ).—Among 
the few hardy shrubs that do something to enliven the 
dull days which see out the dying year, there is none 
which claims our gratitude more justly than this Jasmine. 
It is one of the many Introductions made by Fortune for 
the Horticultural Society, which have become as common 
and as well know n as many of our native plants. When 
it was first introduced from the north of China it was con¬ 
sidered only suitable for indoor culture, but now, in the 
middle of December, it brightens up many a street in the 
suburbs which would otherwise be dreary stretches of 
brick wall. Although it is destitute of foliage at the time 
of flowering, this deciduous habit in a climber for small 
houses is rather an advantage in this damp climate, 
especially In narrow streets. This year this Jasmine 
appears to he flowering with exceptional freedom, some 
of the branches being completely wreathed with the clear 
yellow blossoms. Perhaps of all colours yellow is the 
most effective in dull weather and in dark places. 

2494 -Protea cynaroldee (R. J.).-Ot the 

numerous representatives of the South African and 
Australian floras which a generation ago w ere among the 
most valued of indoor plants, there is none perhaps whose 
disappearance in these latter days one has so much reason 
to regret as the Proteas. Whilst many of them are really 
beautiful, they are all more or leas striking, and differ 
much from the common run of greenhouse and stove 
plants. P. cynaroidcs is a South African plant introduced 
about a century sgo. It is from 2 feet to 5 feet high at 
the time of flowering, and its unbranched stems are 
clothed with smooth, leathery leaves. The flowers are 
pale flesh-coloured, and are produced (as in the compo¬ 
sites) in a large terminal head. This is surrounded by 
large bracts that are, perhaps, the moet ornamental part 
of the flower-head, which is about 6 inches in diameter. 
This plant likeB a peaty soil and plenty of moisture ; any 
stagnation at the root, however, is fatal, and care should 
be taken not to overpot. It requires a greenhouse 
temperature. 

2495— Rock wood Lily (Ranunculus Lyalli) (J .).— 
This is also called the New ZeiUand Water Lily ; but, call 
it what we may, there is only one opinion concerning the 
plant—viz , that it is by far the noblest of its race. It ia 
this in its every aspect—its foliage, its flowers, its great 
height, in all these a giant indeed. On its introduction 
doubts were entertained concerning its hardiness, but 
these are gradually being dispelled. Should it eventually 
prove perfectly hardy in this country, it will be excellent 
In moist, shady nooks in the bog garden or similar 
place. The flow’ers are waxy white, with a cluster of 
yellow stamens in the centre, and often 4 inches across. 
Its giant leaves are from 12 inches to 1G inches across, 
thick and leathery, and borne on stout petioles. The 
branching stem reaches a height of 8 feet or 4 feet in 
established plants. Many of the species are easily raised 
from seeds, but with this remarkable and handsome plant 
there is yet some difficulty. This, no doubt, will in time 
be overcome. At any rate, no plant in this great genus 
is more worthy the fullest attention of the cultivator at 
the present time. 

24!>fi— Freealas for market (Market ).—The only 
way in which these can be made to yield a profitable 
return is to get them into bloom as early as possible, 
anticipating the large supplies of this flower from the 
Scilly Isles. These oorae to hand so early in the spring 
that fair prices for Frcesias cannot be relied on after 
February. Bv a proper system of culture one may have 
the plants well in bloom in December and January, and at 
that time the returns are sufficiently high to admit of a 
fair profit. It is not so easy to procure such an early 
bloom from imported bulbs as from those that have been 
forced for a couple of seasons. The earlier the bulbs start 
into growth the sooner will they go to rest. In an ordinary 
wav the foliage die off early in July, and the bulbs require 
at least a month’s rest before they are repotted ; whereas, 
for blooming at the close of the year they ought to be 
growing freely bv the middle of August, so that they are 
throwing up their flower-spikes by tne end of November. 

In a oonstant temperature of from 60 degs. to GO degs. they 
will ootne into bloom by the close of December. 

2497— Senecio grandifollUB (Jamei S .).—Perhaps 
no genus of flowering plants show greater diversity of 
habit than the Groundsel family. The Seneclos include 
small herbaceous weeds, handsome greenhouse plants, 
climber*, and species of almost tree-like dimension* It 
is to the latter that S. grandifolius (or S. Ghiesbreghti) 
belongs. Regarded either os a fine-foli&ged or a flowering 
plant, this is fora large greenhouse one of the most striking 
winter bloomers we possess. Its large, coarsely-toothed, 
oblong leaves each 1 foot to 1} feet long, in themselves 
render the plant worth growing. During December the 
flowers (which are really clusters of several corymbs, 
measuring together over 1 foot across) begin to open. 
These are of a rich yellow and remain for many weeks in 
good condition. The species Is easily Increased by 
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cuttings, and for the first two or three years may be 
accommodated In apot. If kept longer, however, it ought 
to be planted out, as it is a gross feeder, and the striking 
proportions of its leaves ana flower-clusters can only be 
secured by liberal treatment. It is a native of Mexico and 
requires little more than bare protection from frost. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— t. R.—Tae name of plant 
enclosed is Clematis Flammula rotundifolia, but we 

do not remember to have seen it flowering so late.- 

Clayton.— 1, Sparmannia africana; 2, Abutilon vexil- 
larium variegatum. Kindly send flowers of the others 
We cannot name from bits of leaves. - I. of W .—1 , 



Name Of fruit.— A. J. Lucas— Apple Crimson 
Queening. 


Catalogues received .—Garden Sente— Messrs. 

J. R. Pearson und Sons, Chi I well Nurseries, Notts.- 

Seeds.— Messrs. Dickson, Chester.- Chrysanthemum 

Catalogue, Seeds.— Messrs. Cooper, Taber, and Co , 90 and 

92, Southwark-street, London, S.E.- Seeds.—C. Lorenz, 

Erfurt, Germany.- Chrysanthemums, Carnations , Seeds. 

—Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King's road, Chelsea, W. 
- Competitor’s Guide. —Messrs, Dobbie and Co., Rothe¬ 
say, N.B.- Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. —Messrs. K el way 

and .Son, L&ngport, Somerset.- Garden Seeds.— Messrs. 

Little and Ballantyne, Seed Growers, Carlisle. 


AQUARIA. 


Treatment of gold-fish (Appreciative). 

—Before introducing the gold-fish to your 
aquarium, cover the bottom of it with about an 
inch of coarse sand, which must be first well 
washed and cleansed, over which lay about 
another inch of shingle. Then add a few 
aquatic plants, such as the Water Crowfoot, 
the Water Milfoil, or the Anacharis (the latter 
is very free growing and hardy), tying a stone 
to the roots to keep them in position. Next fill 
up the aquarium with water to within about 
two inches of the top. In a week or so bright 
bubbles of oxygen will be observed upon the 
stalks of the plants, and a green growth will 
begin to collect upon the glass, the water 
becoming beautifully clear ; ana now is the time 
to introduce the fish, dropping them in care¬ 
fully by means of a small hand-net. Place the 
aquarium, if possible, in a window having a 
north-east aspect, as in this position it can obtain 
the morning sun for a short time only, much 
sunshine not being good for the plants or fish. 
You will find it beneficial to put in a few water- 
snails, as these will keep the glass and stalks of 
the plants clear of the green confervoid growth 
that would otherwise accumulate upon them. 
With those precautions the water will not 
require changing often, but it will be necessary 
to add a little now and then as evaporation takes 
place. Gold-fish are very fond of Vermicelli, and 
a little may be given them occasionally, but it 
should be broken into very small pieces before 
being sprinkled on the top of the water. Dried 
lean beef (not cooked), shredded very fine, is 
also very good for them; they devour it 
greedily, and thrive well upon it. Limb’s lungs, 
dried and grated very fine, is also given, and a 
tiny worm or two occasionally. Gola-fish do not 
often breed if kept in a limited space; they 
will, however, sometimes deposit spawn when 
kept in an aquarium of good depth, and well 
shaded at intervals with water-plants of strong 
growth. Gold-fish kept in an ordinary glass 
globe usually come to an untimely end from 
having the water changed too frequently, being 
placed in a window facing the mid-day sun, ana 
so forth ; but with a little care and attention in 
the matter of sand, aquatic plants, and food, far 
greater success would attend the keeping of 
gold-fish than is generally the case. 


FOOD FROM OARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 

Apple hedgehog?.— Take about three 
dozen Apples, half pint of water, half pound of 
sugar, the white of two eggs, and some sweet 
Almonds. Peel and core a dozen of the Apples 
without dividing them, and stew very gently in 
a lined saucepan with half pound of sugar and 
half pint of water, previously made into a syrup, 
and when tender lift them very carefully on to 
a dish. Have ready the remainder of the 
Apples pared, cored, and cut into thin slices; 

S ut them into the same syrup, with lemon 
avouring to taste, and boil gently until they 
are reduced to a marmalade ; they must be kept 
stirred to prevent them from burning. Cover 
the bottom of a dish with some of the manna- 
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lade, and over that a layer of the stewed Apples, 
in the insides of which, and between each, place 
some of the marmalade ; then place another 
layer of Apples, and fill up the cavities with 
marmalade as before, forming the whole into a 
raised oval shapo. Whip the whitos of the eggs 
into a stiff froth, mix with them three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and cover the 
Apples very smoothly all over with the icing ; 
blanch and cut each almond into four or five 
stiips ; place these strips at equal distances over 
the icing, sticking up ; strew over a little 
pounded sugar, and place the dish in a very slow 
oven to colour the Almonds, and for the Apples 
to get warm through. The heat of the oven 
must not be too slow, or the icing will eat tough 
inst ead of crisp. 

A casserole of fruit.— Put half a-pint of 
water and enough sugar to sweeten it—the 
quantity of sugar would vary according to the 
kind of fruit used—into an enamelled pan ; 
when it boils throw in a pint of anv kind of soft 
fruit in season. Cook till soft, but not in any 
way broken. Stir into the mixture an ounce of 
gelatine, previously soaked for two hours in a 
very little cold water. Pour the whole into a 
plain round mould having a hole in the centre, 
and set it aside till the whole is stiff. Then dip 
the mould in tepid water and turn out on a dish, 
and fill the centre with whipped cream. The 
cream is not to bo whipped to a froth, and the 
skimmed froth used, but it is to be whipped till 
stiff', then sweetened and flavoured. French 
Plums cooked and served as directed above are 
excellent. _ 

BIRDS. 

MANAGEMENT ~oi CAGE BIRD3. 

The Bullfinch (Pyrrhula vulgaris).—This 
handsome bird is common in wooded districts, 
and frequents orchards, shrubberies, and exten¬ 
sive gardens. It builds its nest in a dense bush 
—often that of the White Thorn—and usually 
bears two broods in the season. The nest con¬ 
sists of a shallow platform of small sticks, lined 
with the fibres of roots; the eggs are bluish- 
white, spotted with pale orange-brown. The 
male and femalo of this species aro most faithful 
to each other, and having paired never separate, 
but at all seasons of the year may be seen in 
company, calling to each other as they flit from 
tree to tree, lliey are most destructive to fruit- 
trees during winter and spring, devouring the 
oung buds, within which the undeveloped 
>lo89om lies cradled, and, consequently, are not 
held in high esteem by the gardener. In 
captivity, however, they are most charming 
pets, becoming very affectionate and familiar, 
and although the natural song is but a low, 
plaintive undulation, young birds of this species 
brought up by hand may be taught not only the 
notes of other birds, which they learn with great 
readiness, but also distinct airs. Some well- 
taught Bullfinches will whistle distinctly three 
different airs without confusing them in the 
least. They require, however, some months 
of regular and continued instruction, other¬ 
wise they spoil the tunes. A flute or 
bird-organ is often used in their instruction, 
but the most successful mode is to constantly 
whistle correctly and with t&9te the tunes it is 
wished the birds to learn. They can be easily 
reared from the nest when taken in hand young, 
and fed upon bread, scalded in milk, and a little 
Summer Rape seed, substituting soaked Canary- 
seed as they grow older, the milk food being 
discontinued when they can feed themselves. In 
their wild state the adult birds of this species 
have recourse during the summer and autumn to 
various seeds, as those of the Rape, Millet, 
Plantain, etc., together with various berries, 
Pine and Fir-seeds. In confinement they should 
be fed upon Canary-seed and Rape-seed, with a 
small proportion of Hemp. In the male Bull¬ 
finch the head is black, the body slate-grey, the 
breast rosv-red, and the feet, shanks, and beak 
are coal black. The hen is somewhat smaller 
than the mate and not so showily attired, the 
breast being reddish-grey, the back brownish, 
and the legs of not so deep a black. As a 
feathered pet a more interesting and amusing 
bird it would be difficult to find than a well- 
trained Bullfinch.__ S. S. G. 

Canary ailing? ( Weekly Reader).— As your 
bird has been suffering from wheezing for so 
long a time, it is to be Feared that it has bron¬ 


chitis in its chronic form, which is usually due, 
in the case of cage-birds, to the influence of hot, 
dry, and exhausted air, such as exists in tie 
upper part of a living room, and where gas is 
burned. Many pet birds are permitted to live 
in such close and poisonous air, and that their 
health should soon break down is not to be 
wondered at. Those whose cages are suspended 
about face high, where the air is purer, always 
enjoy better health. Birds suffering from this 
form of bronchitis rarely get the better of it, 
but gradually waste away and die. You might 
give a few drops of cod-liver oil on soaked bread 
occasionally ; discontinue the Rape-seed for a 
time, and supply Flax-seed pretty freely. To 
ease the coughing and sneezing a pectoral tea, 
made by infusing the leaves of the common 
Speedwell with a little honey added, may be 
supplied daily for a week or so. Add some 
old mortar to the grit-sand, and for green food 
give Dandelion and Watercress. Keep the 
birds in a moist atmosphere of about 60 degs. 
Fahrenheit, both night and day, if possible. A 
little bread and milk may be given daily, or a few 
drops of sherry on a piece of Arrowroot biscuit. 


ORTANT I 

When ordering SEEDS and SUNDRIES, 
please ask for 

CLAY’S FERTILISER 

In Bags bearing Trade Mark & Seal. 


Every Packet, Bay, and Seal brars the Trade Mark, the 
only Guarantee of Genuineness. 

Sold Everywhere in 
6d- and la. Packets, and 
Sealed Basra 7ib*. 2* 6<L; 

11 lbs., 4a. 6d ; 28 lb*, 

„ , 7a. ed. ; 58 lb*., 12a. 6d ; 

JL f AVTDflN 0*1 IK lb*. 20a. Or direct from 
“"ll SB the Work* carriage Paid in the 

United Kingdom for 0*Bn with 
Order (except 6d. Packet*). 

CLAY and SON. 

Manure Manufacturers and 
Bone Crushers, 

STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 




As 

WADE MARK. 


FOR ROOKS, MGEONS, RABBITS. 

Bingle barrel, hammerlem, breeoh-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifle*, and fitted to take 12-gaoge 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved procew 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, IS*, each. Double-barrel Breech¬ 
loaders, from 39*. Air Gun*, 13*. 6d. Walking-stick Gun*, 
12*. 4KL Alarm Gun*. 7s. 0d. Bend 3 stamp* for Price list.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Bathwtrggt. Birmingham._ 


Useful Books for Gardeners. 

The POTATO : In Field & Garden 

By W. J. MALDEN. 

PRICE 3S 6d. POST FREE, 3a 9<L 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES • How to Hake, 

Buy, Value, and Ubq. 

By ALFRED SIBSOE, F C S. Pricels , Post Free, Is. ML 
“Mark Lane Express” Office, 150, Strand, London. 


THE 

RED 

HAND 


Roofing Felts are the kind you want. 

You should ask to see them. A few 
shillings extra in getting a 
thoroughly good felt will save you 
many pounds in after years. 

Look for the Mm HAND on every yard. 
Your dealer keeps them or will 
obtain them for you. 


PURE ICHTHEMIC GUANO 

FOR GARDEN OR GREENHOUSE. 

So ld Everyiokere. 

rfHE READING GREENHOUSE^ and 

•L Forcing-houses. Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Timbers red deal: glass, 21oz.; cast iron 
spandrils and gutters. Forcing-house", 90 ft. by 12 ft., 
jEIO 10*. ; 40 ft by 12 ft., £19 10* Greenhouse*, 15 ft. by 10 ft.. 
£14 10*.; 20 ft. by 12 fu, £19 lOs., carriage paid. Prepared 
timbers, ironwork, end heating apparatus at low price*. New 
Catalogue free.—O. PARSONS. 217. Oxford-road, Reading. 

f O STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

U • SCIENTIFIC, end NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Co vent-garden, London. Estab¬ 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free. 


MOUNTAIN 
MUTTON. 


MUTTON 

The sweetest and most tender meat in the world. Direct 
from breeder. Fore-quarters, 69, ewe; 6s. 9d., wether. 
Hind-quarters, 6a. 9d., ewe; 7s, Cd., wether. Carnage paid. 
Guaranteed weight 9 lb. each. — THE BAILIFF, Coed-y- 
brain, Nannerch, North Wale*. 


MILITARY CLOTHING.—4.UU0 good, lai*ge, 
■1*1. dark grey, or blue waterproof cloth overcoat* for sale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car¬ 
riage paid, for 7* 6d. Name size required, from—H. J. 
QASSON, Government Contractor, Bye. 

Original from 
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PLEI0NE8 OR INDIAN CROCUSES. 
Pleionem are highly valued on account of the 
brilliant effect produced when grown in masses. 
They are not valuable for decorations, but are 
useful for furnishing cut-flowers, especially for 
small vases and for button-holes. The flowers 
are gathered by giving them a gentle pull, when 
the stem will readily part from the centre of 
the growths, and will be longer, and, therefore, 
more useful than when cut. Unfortunately, 
the flowers are of comparatively short duration 
if kept in the warm, moist atmosphere of the 
Orchid-house, but stood in a dining or drawing¬ 
room which is kept moderately warm, and care 
be taken that no water is allowed to fall upon 
them, they will last a long time in perfection. 
Pleiones are alpine plants coming from the 
Himalayan mountains in India, where they grow 
at an altitude of from about 3,000 to 10,000 
feet, which is sufficient to point conclusively to 
their requiring somewhat cool treatment. The 
most popular kinds are : P. maculata, which is, 
perhaps, the prettiest of the whole family, its 
pare white sepals and petals contrasting well 
with the white, yellow, and magenta lip; 
P. maculata alba is a charming species ; also 
P. Lagenaria, P. concolor, P. Wallichiana or 
priecox, and P. Reichenbachiana; the last- 
named variety is not so well known as the 
others ; it is about equal in size to P. maculata, 
sepals and petals light rosy-lil&c, lip white, 
spotted with violet. 

Pleiones grow very easily and propagate freely 
if treated in accordance with their require¬ 
ments. It is not necessary to have a special 
house for them, os they will succeed well in any 
houso having an intermediate temperature. 
They may be grown in the ordinary flower pot 
or shallow-pan ; perhaps pans are best, as they 
are easily suspended close to the roof-glass, 
which is a great advantage to the plants; 
the pans or pots must be well drained. The 
rooting material should be composed of equal 
parts of loam, peat, and chopped Moss, to which 
a little coarse silver-sand may be added. 
Pot them firmly, and being free surface- 
rooting plants, the bulbs should be planted 

i 'ust above the level of the pot, the 
ligheat bulb being in the centre, gradually 
bringing the others down to the level of the 
rim. After potting give them a gentle water¬ 
ing, and until the roots have obtained a firm 
hold of the soil the water supply should be very 
limited. After they have become properly 
established and are growing freely they may 
then receive almost any quantity. When about 
half-way through with their growths it is a 

g ood plan to prick in some pieces of living 
phagnum Moss over the surface of the compost, 
as it keeps a wholesome moisture about tnem, 
in which they thrive admirably. An occasional 
watering with weak liquid-manure-water will 
benefit the plants greatly during their season of 
growth. Pleione numilis and P. Hookeriana, 
which come from higher elevations than the 
other named varieties, should be grown with 
the cool Odontogloesumar The two ' 
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species being now at rest, they should bo kept 
moderately ary at the root; but immediately 
the flowers commence to push up more water 
must be afforded them. After the blooms fade 
the plantB should then be repotted according to 
the above directions. W., J5. 


LJELIA ALBIDA. 

This must be a very plentiful Orchid in its 
native habitat or it must have become extinct 
long ago, so many hundreds of plants having 
been imported into this country only to flower 
fairly well for a year or two and then be thrown 
away. It is a great pity more care is not taken 
with this lovely plant, for its extinction would 
mean a serious loss to Orchid growers. It is 
one of those species that seem to do well for a 
time in most places, afterwards going back by 
degrees ; yet good plants are occasionally met 
with that have stood for years, and the question 
arises how best to treat them to bring about 
this satisfactory state of affairs. One cause of 
failure, and undoubtedly a very frequent one, 
is allowing the plants to become overrun with 
insects, especially a soft white-scale. This 
troublesome pest, if not kept in check, soon 
paralyses the strongest plants by drawing all 
the juices from them. On the first signs of 
its attacks let the plants be thoroughly gone 
over leaf by leaf, carefully examing the axils 
and the basal sheaths of the pseudo-bulbs; 
under these and about the rhizomes it is 
pretty sure to congregate. The insects will not 
all be killed perhaps at the first attempt, so the 
leaves had better be again sponged in about a 
fortnight’s time, and by this means one of the 
difficulties of its culture will be overcome. A 
more arduous task is how to provide the right 
kind of atmosphere and a suitable temperature 
for it. A house kept only a little wanner than 
the Odontoglossum-house, a free circulation of 
air and plenty of atmospheric moisture, are the 
most likoly to be suitable, and the plants may 
be grown on large rough blocks, or in small 
shallow pans. In either case they must be kept 
well up to the light, and a full supply of water 
is needed to the roots while growing, this being 
lessened, but not entirely withheld, during the 
resting period. Care must also be taken that 
the plants do not grow away from their rooting 
medium, roots growing only in the atmosphere 
nob being sufficient to sustain the growth. The 
typical 

L.klia albida produces erect scapes of flowers, 
each bearing five or six, the sepals and petals 
being white, the lip also while, suffused with 
rosy-purple, and having several lines of yellow* 
through the centre. 

L. a. Bella is a large-flowered and handsome 
form, similar to the type in shape, but having 
all the segments tippea witli rosy-lilac, and the 
same colour lightly suffused on the petals. 

L. a. si’lphukea is of a yellowish tint in the 
ground colour, the Up being soft rosy magenta, 
with orange centre. All the varieties are 
natives of Mexico. R. 


Lvoaate Skinner! roeea —Among a 
number of varieties of this well-known and 
useful species this takes a high position. The 
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flowers are fully as large as in the type, and of 
a very rich tint of rose on the sepals and petals. 
The lip is very pale rose, with a profusion of 
crimson dote. It is a native of Guatemala, and, 
like the type, is of the easiest culture, thriving 
well in a cool-house if kept free of insects and 
allowed plenty of water at the roots while 
growing. A sub-variety, rosea superba, has 
even larger flowers, each measuring upwards of 
fi inches across. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In the cool or Odontoglossum house where the 
average winter temperature is maintained at 
about f>0 degs., the majority of the plants, 
especially such as Odontoglossum crispum, or 
perhaps more generally understood as the 
U. Alexandra? section, will now be in various 
degrees of growth. Beginners in the cultivation 
of these plants are often told that to grow them 
successfully they require almost unlimited sup¬ 
plies of water, both at the root and in the atmos¬ 
phere. Consequently they are deluged with 
water and the compost is kept saturated at all 
times, the result being that in time the roots 
decay and the plants generally deteriorate. To 
avoid such loss and disappointment, the plants 
should be very carefully and systematically 
watered at all seasons. Sometimes the undecided 
way in which the plants are watered—having a 
little given them each day, thus keeping them 
in neither a wet or dry condition—is frequently 
the cause of loss of foliage, decayed back pseudo- 
bulbs, and the plants make such stunted growth 
that thev are altogether incompetent to produce 
strong flower-spikes. Those plants that were 
repotted or top-dressed a few months back are 
now become well established and making con¬ 
siderable progress with their new growths ; such 

S lants when w-atered a plentiful supply should 
o afforded, enough even to run tnrough the 
compost freely, and although the plants should 
bo inspected every day no more should be given 
until the soil is fairly dry, when it should again 
be thoroughly watered. 

Plants of small growing Orchids, as Onei- 
dium v&rioosum, O. Marahallianum, O. dasytile, 
O. concolor, O. sarcodes, O. preetextum, and 
O. crispum, all of which do well in the cool 
temperature of the Odontoglossum-house. These 
species are generally grown upon blocks of wood, 
and it is better to err a trifle on the wet side 
than to give too little water. Being upon 
blocks, and having but a small amount of 
moisture-holding material about them, and 
if they do not receive a sufficiency of water, 
unless they are in a very even, and, naturally, 
damp atmosphere, they are likely to beoome 
shrivelled beyond recovery. The pretty little 
Oncidium calculatum, O. nubigenum, and 0. 
Phal&nopsis prefer to be grown in a small 
shallow pan that may be suspended near to the 
roof glass; here they should remain during 
winter, but in summer, owing to aerial dryness 
when hung in such a position, these species do 
better if stood down upon the stage in a cool, 
moist corner. In the same house such Onoi- 
diuma as O. maoranthum, 0. serratura, O. zebri- 
num, O. lamelligerum, O. lonenae, and O. 
undulatum grow thoroughly well if watered as 
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directed for the Odontoglossum. In almost 
every house there is one end which is generally 
warmer or oolder than the other ; the coolest 
part is the proper place for the Oncidiums above 
mentioned. At the warmest end the beautiful 
Odontoglossum coronarium and its variety 
miniatum should find a place. This distinct 
species is undoubtedly worthy of cultivation 
even in the best Orchid collections. Being of a 
rambling habit it should be given plenty of room 
to grow, long shallow Teak-wood boskets will 
suit it admirably. Pot the plants in equal parts 
of peat and Moss, and at all times it requires to 
be liberally supplied with water. Place it in 
such a position where the greatest amount of 
light can reach it, for upon this the successful 
flowering of the plant greatly depends. 

__W., B. 


Stove for Orchids (Jno. iiiniey ).—We 
think the amount of piping suggested for heat- 
your stove to be quite sufficient, but we do 
not approve of the arrangement of hot-water 
pipes, as the heat should be more equally dis¬ 
tributed on both sides of the house. Prob- 
bably your best plan would be to consult an 
experienced hot-water engineer. 

Treatment, of imported Orchids 

f A. h. Ladtiixark). —It is impossible to name 
or recognise Orchids from the material sent. 
JNo. 1 may be a species of Eulophia, and No. 2 
is probably a Bulbophyllum. The latter species 
should be fixed to Teak-wood rafts or blocks, 
lfP° n wh r ifth place a yer y thin la yer of Sphagnum 
AIoss. The other imported plants should be 
placed m pots or, if preferred, Teak-wood 
b iskets. Fix them firmly in the pots with clean 
broken crocks, and water them carefully once or 
twice daily. Immediately the young roots com¬ 
mence to push out, take away a few of the 
crocks and pack firmly around the plants with 
the following compost: Equal proportions of 
peat and fresh Sphagnum Moss, intermixing 
with it a moderate quantity of small crocks. 
Keep the plants in a warm, shady corner of the 
stove, and at all times whenever they appear 
dry afford copious waterings at the root, but 
avoid overhead syringing. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

A LADY AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 

FliOWERS in winter. 

It may interest some readers of Gardening to 
hear of my experiences under glass. Three and 
a half years ago we bought a greenhouse, which 
oost us £8 10s., as advertised by several makers. 
It is 15 feet by 10 feet, and about 8 feet high to 
the ridge. For warming apparatus wo bought 
an Ivanhoe stove, and a 4-inch flow and return 
pipe round two sides and an end. Our gardener 
begged various plants from professional friends, 
ana we bought a good many more at a sale, and 
in consequence we went through our first 
winter with much joy and anticipation, but 
without a single truss of bloom, if I remember 
rightly, between December and March. From 
April to high summer our greenhouse was a 
pleasant sight, but, as outdoor flowers at that 
season abounded with us, this result was not 
exactly what we would have chosen. 

It was obvious that Borne different arrange¬ 
ment must be made to ensure a stock of flower¬ 
ing plants in the winter season, when they 
were most urgently needed. Our decision has 
been justified by results, as is abundantly 
manifested. In my drawing-room to-day (near 
the end of December), I have almost a surfeit 
of flowers. There are two huge beau-pots, 
about afoot in diameter, the one crammed with 
double Roman Narcissus—I removed roots and 
all from the box in which they were grown and 
replanted in wet sand in their ornamental pot— 
the other with a score of White Roman 
Hyacinths similarly treated. They have all 
been in full bloom here for over a fortnight, and 
so has been also a fine blue Primula plant in 
pot, a Cyclamen bristling with flowers, and a 
44 Lucr^ce ” Zonal Pelargonium, carrying five 
good trusses. Then for cut-flowers we have 
three large vases of late Chrysanthemums, two 
of them from the greenhouse, and the third an 
armful gathered in first-rate condition from an 
open summer-house on December 18th, after a 
night registering eleven degrees of frost. The 
plants have been in those quarters for nearly 
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two months, being stood out on the gravel every 
fine day, and replaced in the summer-house at 
night. I hope to grow a larger number in this 
way next autumn. 

Then we have besides, a jar of paper-white 
Narcissus, three vases of Zonals,. one of Cycla¬ 
mens, one of Freesias, and one of Violets from 
a frame ; a very good show, I think, for the end 
of December. In the greenhouse, which I 
regard merely as a nursery for the drawing¬ 
room, we have many things coming on: 
Cinerarias nearly ready to bring in, Due Van 
Thol Tulips showing colour, a score or more of 
pots of Zonals preparing to yield a fresh supply 
in a few days’ time, Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
bulbs (about seventy pots and boxes of these) in 
various stages of advance, but all to bloom in 
January and February. Of course, there are 
several 9-inch pots of Calla ;ethiopica, a score of 
Regal Pelargoniums, and perhaps a dozen 
Lilium Hamsi and L. longiflorum for spring¬ 
flowering ; and to succeed them there are various 
things. in pots stored under the stage: 
Gloxinias, Begonias, Cannas, Streptocarpus (with 
which we are not yet quite successful, though 
we mean some day to be), and Achimenes. In 
the summer, however, the greenhouse is given 
up to Tomatoes, and pot-flowers cease to be the 
first consideration. 

In September we shall fumigate and move in 
about fifty Chrysanthemums—all that the place 
will accommodate—the remainder being consigned 
again to the summer-house. We have plenty 
of cold frames, and are able to relieve the green¬ 
house, except quite in the depth of winter, by 
their aid. In them, even now, I have left 
several Cinerarias to succeed those already 
housed, and they look the healthiest of our later 
stock. There are also, stored in sand, many 
roots or conns of that loveliest of blue half hardy 
perennials, 

Co mm Ei.ixA cqsi.kstts, not properly appreci¬ 
ated because so rarely seen. A threepenny 
packet of seed, sown in the open in April, 
flowered all the summer, and will brighten up 
the garden many summers more, I hope. In 
the frames are also boxes and pans of tiny off¬ 
sets of Freesias, growing to maturity so that they 
shall bloom well another year, and forty or 
fifty pots of bulbs still under the peat in which 
they are plunged, to be brought forward 
as soon as space in the greenhouse permits. 

It will thus be seen that w'e depend almost 
entirely for our winter flow’ers on plants of 
annual duration, renewing most of our stock 
every year. I cannot say that this is the least 
expensive form of greenhouse gardening, but 
from every other point of view it is certainly 
the most satisfactory in circumstances such as 
ours. However beautiful are the usual run of 
greenhouse hard-wooded plants, there are 
several reasons against their culture by people 
with very little glass at their disposal; they 
take up a great deal of room, and there are but 
few of them that are true winter bloomers. The 
temperature of our house goes down to 40 degs. 
on a. cold night, and the things we grow seem to 
thrive and blossom under it, as Azaleas, 
Fuchsias, Coronillas, Carnations, and various 
other things. 

I must confess that this year I am trying 
Bouvardias, but I shall not grow them again, 
for we cannot give them warmth enough to 
make them useful at the right season; they 
must be got rid of to friends or to the rubbish- 
heap when they have done what they can—like 
our initial stock of hard-wooded plants, long 
since consigned to limbo. 

By striking cuttings in March of the best 
winter-blooming Zonals, and keeping the buds 
pinched off till October, we get plenty of bright 
colour in the darkest days, we sow Primula 
seed in April, Cinerarias in May and June, 
Stocks in July and August, and Cyclamens in 
September. Freesias are potted in August, 
other bulbs in September and October, taking 
care to have a good succession of White Roman 
Hyacinths, not brought on too early, to tide us 
through any possible scircityof other flowers 
about the new year, when the flower famine 
comes, if it comes at all. If I have said enough 
to persuade a few fellow readers of Gardening 
who may have but little glass to grow flowers 
for winter blooming instead of for spring and 
summer, when other things are plentiful, I shall 
be happy. The object ot a glass-house should 
be to enable us to turn winter into summer—in 
one respect, at any ra l e; and those who love to 


have flowers about them are not getting the 
best that is possible out of life if they fail to do 
this, though success may oost them a little more 
money ana a good deal more trouble than they 
have hitherto spent in their greenhouses. 

H. M. B., Berks. 


THB KITOHBN OARDBN. 

SALADING IN WINTER. 

In many establishments salads will now be in 
great demand. Take all the possible care of any 
Lettuces of the Cabbage section and surplus 
Endive left on the borders when the pits and 
frames were stocked, as it rarely happens that 
there is any too much left in those structures in 
March ana April, especially after an indifferent 
winter. Those who possess a Peach-case or 
orchard-house may well utilise all vacant spaces 
in them by laying in both the Endive and 
Lettuce. If possible, give them a position 
pretty close to the front lights, so that by a free 
and constant circulation of fresh air, damp may 
be warded off. It is very easy to blanch them 
by covering the plants either individually with 
flower-pots, where not laid in too thickly, 
or by laying garden mats or even sheets of 
brown paper over them. Of course, the 
plants so housed must be used first, as 
at the approach of spring tree-dressing and 
border surfacings will necessitate a complete 
clearance of everything from the house. When 
lifting secure as good a ball of soil as possible, 
as this makes all the difference. In regard to 
watering, it is best to soak the balls to settle 
the new soil round them after a few dozen have 
been laid in, as then the foliage can be held on 
one side and the water prevented from going 
into the centres. Many force or rather blanch 
Endive in the Mushroom-house, and although 
this way is very convenient, the leaves are 
never so crisp as when kept in a comparatively 
cool place. Where Chicory is in favour a batch 
of roots may now be introduced into the 
Mushroom-house, Dandelion being served in 
the same way. If these various subjects are 
used alternately they make a pleasing change in 
the salad-bowl. All younger batches of the 
foregoing which are to be left in the open 
borders all the winter must not be neglected, or 
severe frost after a soaking rain may work irre¬ 
parable mischief. Cover up nursery beds, which 
are surrounded with boards furnished with cross 
rails, with mats or canvas every evening when 
the weather looks at all threatening. Nothing 
surpasses dry leaves for protecting rows of the 
Brown Cos under south or west walls, this being 
proved bv the green, fresh condition of those 
plants after a severe time which have been 
covered by mere accident by leaves drifted by 
the wind, uncovered ones by their side often 
being weakened or destroyed. The principal 
point to be observed in the management of all 
kinds of salads in the frameyard at this parti¬ 
cular date is careful ventilation. It is always 
best to keep the lights continually tilted over 
the Endive frames in order to preserve the 
leaves in a dry state, as if near the glass 10 degs. 
or 12 degs. of frost will often damage them if 
wet. October planted Lettuce and Cauliflower, 
also Cabbages in frames, will now be all the 
better for a stir with a small rake, a sprinkling 
of lime and soot or soot and wood-ashes also 
being necessary during the prevalence of such 
exceptionally mild weather, as slugs are both 
numerous and active. Remove all decaying 
leaves and avoid excessive coverings, or, indeed, 
coverings at all, unless the weather actually 
demands it. 


Forcing-house winter crops, etc. 

(O. W.D .).—Yon cannot grow French Beans 
to come in at the time named. They will not 
pay at the season mentioned. Our climate is too 
sunless for midwinter Beans to be profitable. 
Mushrooms would pay you better. Make beds 
in September or early October. They would 
then be in at Christmas, and sell well, and only 
need to be covered with litter under glass. 
Potatoes planted 1st January would come in 
during April, but we advise them only as a 
catch crop, until Tomato-plants are ready. We 
fear in your small house you would not find 
Potato crop valuable. Our advice is grow two 
lots of Tomatoes, a late and early lot. Proceed 
thus : Sow early in January for nrst crop—these 
Original from 
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will fruit from May to end of August. In June 
sow another lot of plants in a frame, and pot on 
or plant out end of August. These will give 
you fruit well into January. Of course, you 
would grow Potatoes on floor (or Mushrooms) 
from October. The pipes you note will be 
ample. You will also need plenty of ventilation, 
both at top and sides. A sliding shutter would 
be good for Tomatoes, as they often get too 
little ventilation in hot summers, and soon 
scald. 


THE BEST TOMATOES. 

Probably there is no kind of fruit or vegetable 
grown on which there is such a difference of 
opinion as to which is the most productive, best 
shaped, and of the highest value for market as 
in the case of Tomatoes. Take any do/an 
growers and ask which variety they consider 
the best, and at least ten of the replies will be 
different; some of them will state they have 
one of their own that has been hybridised and 
selected annually from the handsomest fruit 
and most prolific plants until by exercising 
great care they have at last got a variety 
oqual to any in commerce. This answer has 
frequently been given me during the last few 
years, and if I were questioned on which I 
thought was the best 1 had grown, my answer 
would be much the same. There is no doubt 
varieties of Tomatoes degenerate considerably 
unless precautions are taken in the selection of 
the fruits and plants for seed ; therefore, to 
avoid growing a poor and possibly unprofitable 
sort many growers cross or select their own 
seed from the best of the proved varieties they 
have. Amongst the host of so-called distinct 
Tomatoes there are not many sorts much better 
than Conference, as it combines robustness with 
a very prolific habit. Home object to it because 
the fruit is scarcely large enough, but the taste 
for big Tomatoes is passed by both for use in 
the kitchen or for market. A fruit that weighs 
a quarter of a pound is quite large enough, and 
is now much preferred Dy all Tomato eaters. 
Duke of York is another variety that will pro 
bably be much more extensively grown in the 
future, as its merits are becoming highly appre 
ciated. If no thinning of the fruit is practised 
the si/.e is just what it ought to be for sell 
ing, averaging al>out three or four to the 
pound ; the shape is perfect, also the colour, 
and the flavour all that can be desired, with 
the further advantage of the plants bearing 
freely for a long period. As an exhibition 
variety it is also valuable. By thinning out 
the fruit to two or three in each cluster and 
supplying the roots with plenty of suitable 
plant food, Tomatoes over 1 lb. each in weight 
will be produced, of model form and lovely 
colour, very difficult to excel by any other 
variety. Hutton’s A 1 is a great favourite with 
some growers, as it beaiR a heavy crop of mode 
rately-sized fruit of good shape and deep colour 
fairly early in the season. 1 havo grown this 
sort extensively both in pots and planted out in 
firm, shallow borders, it succeeding well in both, 
but it appears to give the best results from 
pot plants, my average being 14 lb. from each 
pot (10-inch). Of all the early varieties that I 
have tried none has been equal to Early Ruby for 
tirat supplies. The rapidity with which this 
comes into bearing, its great cropping powers at 
a time when Tomatoes are most valuable, and 
the good quality of the fruit make it a decided 
acquisition. Although Early Ruby is a com¬ 
paratively new variety, selection is desirable, as 
unless this is done many of the fruit come of 
irregular form, and are not so much in demand 
by fruiterers and greengrocers as those of better 
shape. I believe the days are gone by for grow¬ 
ing the corrugated varieties for market; they 
may be satisfactory for home use, but buyers of 
all grades now prefer Tomatoes of good shape, 
and the majority of growers recognising this fact 
only favour those varieties possessing that 
qualification. W. 


Early Radishes. —It is possible to obtain 
nice tender Radishes early in the new year by 
sowing now on a gentle hot-bed and covering 
with a frame. In forming the bed the use of 
stable-manure should be avoided, as excess in 
bottom-heat causes a spindly growth and invari¬ 
ably ends in failure ; use leaves, tread firmly, 
and allow about 6 inches qf'light open soiljfor a 
rooting mfediunv Sow 


Wood’s Frame, thinning out very freely as soon 
os possible, and admitting plenty of air from the 
time germination takes place, as coddling is 
ruinous, especially at this time of year. Growers 
about London bow in open bods at this date and 
cover with long litter, but constant attention is 
necessary in this case, the litter being removed 
each morning in fine weather and replaced at 
night. 


GOOD EARLY CARROTS. 

Of early Carrots the one illustrated is one of the 
best and also one of the most profitable, as 
owing to its quick growth it is most suitable 
for frame-culture or first sowing in the open. As 
will be aeon, it is a stump rooted variety belong¬ 
ing to the Hhort Horn section, and it is not only 
suitable for early sowing, but for shallow’ or 
rocky soils. It is of the beet quality in addition 
to its splendid colour and size. I am aware that 
with amateurs this type of root is not a 
favourite, but, on the other hand, mere Bize in 
any root does not signify special quality. The 
Short Horn Carrots are objected to on account 
of their length, but I consider them far superior 
to the long roots, which have to be cut before 
they can be sent to table, whereas a small or even 
medium-sized root of the variety illustrated may 



Carrot Model From o photograph by Mr J. C. Tallaek, 
Livermore Park Carders, Bury hi. Edmund*. 

I*} served whole. Few vegetables are more 
delicious than young Carrots free from coarseness, 
and they may be had in a small state nine 
months out of twelve. Many persons, both 
gardeners and amateurs, fall into the common 
error of thinking that the Carrot must be sown 
say in March or April, and that is to 
provide the supply for the whole year. 
Of course, treated thus, there will only be 
young Carrots for a few weeks during May or 
June. The roots are left in the soil until 
autumn, and then stored, with the result they 
are old, hard, and flavourless. By sowing at 
two or three dates, or even more, a supply of 
young succulent roots may be had nearly all the 
year. 

Another equally fine type of early Carrot is 
Early Gem, and rightly named, as it certainly is 
a gem, ami a true Hhort Horn. It comes to 
maturity quicker than most kinds. It is not so 
long as Model, and is of splendid quality. As 
a forcing Carrot it is one of the best, and if I 
were confined to two kinds, Model and Gem 
would supply my wants. As a store root some 
amateurs may object to its shortness ; but my 
ideal of a good root is not mere’llength, but 
quality. I do not think any variety superior 
to this for exhibition for summer, and for earli- 
ness it is the best. The Parisian Forcing, a 
very small root, is a delicious Carrot for early 
use ; but it lacks size. I have growq this for 


years, but of late Model and Gem have taken its 
place. This root is more like a Turnip than a 
Carrot. It has a very small top, and is of a 
bright red colour. This is the variety largely 
forced in Paris ; but we have improved on it, 
Gem being as early. 

Another root one must not omit is the Early 
Nantes, a very early stump-rooted variety with 
very small core. It is a splendid frame Carrot, 
but not equal in quality to Gem or Model for 
open ground or summer supplies, as in some 
soils it is none too vigorous if the land is wet 
and clayey ; but for good land it is excellent. 
There are others, such as the Scarlet Horn, a 
selection from the old Short Horn, and a very 
valuable root in shallow soils ; indeed, those 
who fail to grow the larger kinds, such as the 
Intermediate or Altringham types, to advan¬ 
tage may rely upon Scarlet Horn for general 
crop. The roots are from 5 inches to 7 inches 
in length, and in my opinion long enough for 
all purposes. I have named the old types, but 
with the above selection I need not advocate 
their culture, as those named above have now 
superseded them. A few words as to 

Culture may not be out of place when the 
season for selection of varieties is at hand for 
sowing in frames or sheltered places to obtain 
early roots. Few vegetables are more valuable 
than young Carrots in April or May. We soe the 
huge stacks of these roots in the London markets 
at the season named, imported from France and 
other places, roots that we could produce at 
home of superior quality, os with packing and 
remaining about the roots get damaged, and 
soon lose quality and freshness. Many sow the 
large, coarse roots, aud they are not nearly so 
early as those named above. If sown in frames 
only a gentle heat is necessary to start the crop. 
To assist germination I use fresh tree leaves, 
and ordinary wood frames placed over a good 
bed of leaves. For sowing in open select a 
warm corner on south border, and eover in severe 
weather with mats or dry Bracken. Sow seed 
in February, as there will be nice roots early in 
May. I always make a sowing again early in 
June merely for drawing in a young state, and 
this time on a north or cool border. This 
sowing provides young, tender roots all the 
summer. Another sowing is made late in 
August, and from these we now (January) 
are drawing nice roots—small, I admit, but 
just the size required. Many think Carrots 
will not stand frost. We never lift or store 
our roots ; they are always left in their grow 
ing quarters. Frost does less injury than 
worms and slugs, which must be got rid of. 
To effect this we dress the land freely with lime, 
soot, and wood-ashes, or burned garden refuse of 
any kind. G. W. 


Mint and Tarragon —A sufficient quan¬ 
tity of roots of these two herbs should now be got 
under cover to meet the demands of spring. 
Mint does very well in moderately deep boxes* 
a fair proportion of rotten manure being mixed 
with the soil. Tarragon responds well to the 
same treatment, and by getting it in now undue 
forcing is avoided and the growth is sturdy. 
For early use a few roots of Mint may be laid 
on the border of an early vinery or Peach-house 
and covered with leafy soil, keeping it moist 
with the syringe. How Mustard and Cress in 
Rmall quantities and often, rather than large 
boxes at one time, as it quickly becomes tough 
and uneatable during the winter months. 

Staging Potatoes. —Will any of your 
contributors kindly inform me if I be justified 
in staging “ Satisfaction and Windsor Castle” 
as round Potatoes? The description in catalogues 
varying in this respect. In some they are marked 
“ YV. R.,” in others pebble-shaped ; and is the 
variety Supreme of true Kidney form, like the 
International ? Or perhaps two better white 
Kidney varieties can be named suitable for 
showing about middle of August? I have great 
difficulty in raising Potatoes with clean skins. 
What would be good materials to put in the 
drills with the sets? YV’hat type of Onion is 
the most favourable with judges at shows gener¬ 
ally—the globe-shaped, like Cranston’s Excelsior, 
or flat ones, as Ailsa Craig?— Unsuccessful 
Exhibitor. 

* # * The Potatoes you name are a flattened 
round or pebble-shaped, and in any class should 
be shown as rounds; but the Supreme is more 
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of a Kidney, and in showing it is well to select 
those of the Kidney type. For show at the 
season named you would find Snowdrop and 
international, or Veitch’s Ashleaf, or Sutton’s 
Ringleader best. These are true Kidney kinds 
and ripen in August, but require good cultivation, 
.lb get clear skins keep the manure far away 
from tubers at the bottom of drills, and in 
p’&nting place liberal quantities of wood-ashes in 
the drills or charred refuse of any kind. Is 
your soil wet ? If so, drain or use old mortar- 
rubble freely ; also use a fertiliser during 
growth instead of rank manure. As regards 
types of Onion, so much depends upon judges. 
Some favour one, some others. We think a 
Globe variety always most taking, such as 
Record. The true Ailsa Craig is globe-shaped, 
not flat, as you describe, and one of the best. 
You cannot have the true kind. Excelsior is 
cne of the best ; also Cocoa-Nut. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The illustration shows a group of dwarf Chrys¬ 
anthemums, about which so many notes have 
lately appeared in Gardening. The plants are 
cut down in May or early June, and this 

induces a dwarf habit of growth without 

sacrificing the size of the 
flowers, so dear to those 
who like bulky blooms. 

One great objection to many 
kinds is their height, but 
this is remedied by adopt¬ 
ing the above plan, and 
raisers are now getting var¬ 
ieties which are naturally 
of dwarf growth, with 

flowers, too, of exhibition 
standard. 

Selection of in¬ 
curved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums- —Will you kindly 
say whether you think the 
following list of incurved 
Chrysanthemums is a good 
selection for show (our local 
show is held about the 18th 
November) : Alfred Salter, 

C. H. Curtis, Globe d’Or, 

Golden Empress, Golden 
Geo. Glenny, JarJiu des 
Plantes, Janies Agate, John 
Lambert, Lord Alcestor, 

Mabel Ward, Mrs. Geo. 

Rundle, Mr. Bunn, Owen’s 
Crimson, W. Tunnington, 

Baron Hirsch ?—W. YV. 

* # * The undermentioned 
we prefer to your list. 

You will observe several of 
those given in your selection 
are also included here. YY'e 
have gone upon the line of including those of good you mention as ‘‘coming up from the 
form and size, together with a careful considera- bottoms.” It is from the tops of these suckers 
tion of colour, and those not requiring any very that your stock of cuttings have to be 
special treatment. Fifteen varieties should give taken. Dibble the cuttings in around the edgos 
you twelve distinct sorts by 18th November,' of small pots in a compost of loam and leaf- 
the date of your show. Chas. H. Curtis, rich, mould in equal parts, ana plenty of coarse sand, 
deep yellow ; Globe d’Or, yellow, shaded which will make the soil nice and porous, 
bronzy-buff; Mrs. R. C. Kingston, lilac-pink After inserting the cuttings—and these should 
and white, very large and beautiful ; Lord be pressed firmly at their base—place them in a 
Alcester, pale primrose ; Empress of India, pure box and cover it with pieces of glass. In about 
white ; Baron Hirsch, orange-cinnamon, late a month or six weeks the cuttings should be 
buds ; Jeanne d’Arc, white, tipped purple ; rooted, and this may easily be ascertained by 
Madame Darien, nankeen-yellow, very con -1 turning the pot upside down, gently rapping 
sistent: D. B. Crane, rich bronze-buff, terminal the edge of the pot on the bench, all the time 
buds; Mr. James Murray, beautiful bright pink ; keeping the fingers between the stem of the 
Princess of Wales, chaste blush-rose ; Violet cuttings, and thus holding the ball of earth 
Tomlin, light purple-violet; Mrs. S. Coleman, ' intact. The new roots will be seen travelling 
yellow, shaded rose ; Miss M. A. Haggas, down the sides of the soil if the cutting be 
primrc8e ; Major Bonaflbn, pale yellow, Tate rooted. Follow the directions which appear in 
nuda ; and Robt Petfield, a beautiful silvery- 1 Gardening from time to time, and then you 
mauve. cannot very well fail to succeed. The cuttings 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums will need just the slightest sprinkling overhead 
grown for twelve good blooms when first put in, and this repeated occasionally 
( Tipii'Jffzr ).—Y ou cannot well do better than when they flag. 

grow your plants on in the ordinary way Terms used when describing 
until they are well established in a .TVinch pot. Chrysanthemum buds, etc. (Bachelor 
The point of each shoot should then bo pinched of Arts\ —The illustration in Gardening, 
out, and this will cause the plant to start Jan. 18th, 1890, should make clear to you the 
into growth at a point immediately below, respoeti re positions and formation of the various 
Take up the three strongest shoots, and when I “buds ” and “ breake,” which form at different 
th£s« afe-0 iflchefc/5r*7 iuehes lonl; repeat the period of the plant’s life. It is unnecessary for 
Di; o by .tjCKjylt 



A jeroup of dwarf Chrysanthemums. From a photograph. 


1 operation, and the succeeding shoots—three on 
each—will give you nine flowers in all. If a 
larger number of blooms bo required this 
operation must be once more repeated when the 
shoots are long enough— 6 inches in length. You 
should not stop your plants, however, after the 
third week in June, or the flowers which 
eventually develop will lack substance. Pots 
j 9 inches in diameter are quite large enough for 
the purpose. You will not find the variety 
LTsere a useful kind for your purpose. There 
are many better sorts. 

Chrysanthemums after flowering 

(Chryxanths ).—Plants which have done bloom¬ 
ing should be cut down to within a few inches 
of their base. Any sorts that may appear to be 
shy in the production of new shoots about the 
base of the old stem should not be cut down so 
near to the soil as advised for the ordinary sorts. 
Cuttings from these spare sorts should be taken 
from the stem, while the others are better when 
taken at a distance from shoots springing up in 
the soil, and made about 3 inches long. Such 
cuttings, if detached, should be cut off just below 
a joint made by the junction of the leaf with the 
! stem, and this should be cut perfectly straight 
j across. Suckers as described in your note often 
make good plants, but we are quite safe in 
asserting lhat better and more useful plants are 
built up from cuttings than from the suckers 


us, therefore, to reply to each of your queries in 
detail. So far north as Westmoreland it would 
be better, perhaps, to secure the first crown 
bud in most instances, as by this method you 
are pretty certain to obtain a good, full flower. 
In those cases where a variety forms its 
“crown ” bud at an exceptionally early date 
it would be better to send the shoots on to the 
next bud, by these means obtaining a flower of 
good colour, as well as one of large size. There 
is no other way of dwarfing plants except by 
that of cutting back, although most excellent 
results may be attained by propagating cuttings 
during April and May, growing the plants on, 
and flowering them in pots 6 inches in diameter. 
By this practice flowers of large size are gener¬ 
ally secured. Late varieties take kindly to 
this treatment either as “ cut back ” plants or 
as single specimens in small pots. You failed 
with your plants because you pinched them 
back far too late last season. September is 
altogether out of the question. July is very 
late, although some of the incurved sorts do 
well as late as that even. The shoots must 
always be nicely ripened, and the later the 
plants are cut back tne less chance is there of 
this being achieved. You made a great mistake 
in the use of nitrate of soda with plants of the 
description you ^ive. This stimulant is useful 
sometimes iu assisting very large buds to open, 
but with poor and weak buds it is absolutely 
valueless. We will take notice of your sugges¬ 
tions as to Fclections and their mode of arrange¬ 
ment, and agree with you that the Burname 
should be stated first, following with the prefix 
proper to each sort. VVc shall be pleased to have 
a note from you regarding your failures, so that 
others may avoid similar results. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR MARKET. 

In reply to “A. Robinson.” 

The selection of twenty-five varieties seems a 
rather large one, if the idea is to grow a quantity 
of each Fort for obtaining the best financial 
results. A better plan, we think, is to grow a 
lesser number of varieties and a good proportion 
of each Fort. Japanese Chrysanthemums are 
the best for market. We have arranged in our 
reply for the selection to cover a period extend¬ 
ing over three or four months, commencing first 
with the semi-early varieties. These sorts will 
provide a display of blossoms commencing 
towards the latter part of September, and on 
until the 6amo time in October. Varieties for 
market should possess blooms of good and 
distinct colour—hence the inclusion in the 
following selection of those partaking of this 
desirable quality. 

Semi early sorts. —Harvest Home, crimson 
and golden-yellow, free and effective ; Mme. C. 
Desgrange, white ; George Wermig, yellow ; 
Lady Fitzwygram, white, very dwarf, should 
be disbudded, allowing about twelve blooms to 
develop ; Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, 
bright orange-bronze, dwarf, and should be 
grown without disbudding ; Ambroise Thomas, 
rich reddish-bronze ; Notaire Groz, very delicate 
lilac-mauve ; Sam Barlow, bright salmon-pink, 
very chaste; Ryecroft Glory, orange-yellow, 
should be partially disbudded ; Elaine, one of 
the very best whites ; O. J. Quintus, lovely 
mauve-pink, a wonderfully free-flowering sort ; 
and William Holmes, rich crimson, with 
golden reverse. The above should meet the 
requirements of the first part of the season, but 
for the next period the following will be found 
among the best of the 

November sorts —The list should begin with 
Source d’Or, generally described as an old-gold 
colour. It may be grown in sprays or freely 
disbudded. Yellow Source d’Or is a deep yellow 
sport from the former, and should receive 
similar treatment. Lady Selborne, pure white ; 
Yellow Selborne is a rich yellow sport from 
Lady Selborne, and is now largely grown for 
market. Mile. Lacroix is one of the best whites 
for November, and the rich yellow sport from 
this variety, named Mr. C. E. Shea, is deserv¬ 
ing of a place iu the Hat. Pallanza is probably 
one of the latest and most promising rich yellow 
sorts, the colour standing out so beautifully 
under artificial light. Emily Silsbury is a 
lovely white early in the month, and is seen at 
its best when grown on to the terminal bud. 

December sorts we have limited to five, but 
you will find these qp^te e.nough. Tuxedo is by far 
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I do not think the buds just before they open ; but fumigat¬ 
ing with Tobacco-paper and syringing after will 
prevent the pest from spreading if taken in 
I have a plant hand as soon as noticed. When finished 
flowering the bulbs should be gradually dried 
off, and when the wood is ripened it may bo cut 
down and the bulbs stored away in a dry 
position until the spring, "when they can bo 
planted out in a bordor tor autumn flowering. 
Lilium longiflorum is well adapted for planting 


outside in a very warm 


the prettiest of recent introductions, and is best 
described as a medium-sized flower of a terra¬ 
cotta colour, flushed with crimson. Jeanette 
Sheahan, colour lovely soft yellow, tinted orange. 
This variety must be grown strongly and carefully 
disbudded'leaving from fifteen to twenty flowers 
on each plant. L. Canning is a capital white, and 
possesses a grand constitution. Etoilede Lyon, 
grown on to the terminal bud without stopping 
or pinching, will give a grand head of blossoms 
late in the month, of a lovely mauve-pink 
colour. It would be difficult to find for t he same 
period a better sort than the pure white Niveum. 

We think you should succeed with the varie¬ 
ties which we have here enumerated, although 
we certainly prefer a smaller number. If you 
are desirous of securing a smaller selection we 
shall be pleased to assist you. 


season. 

that it is of any service in a collection of fruits 
at an exhibition, as the fruit is not much in 
request, being insipid in taste. 

3 feet in height.—E. V., Kingtirorthy. 


Among the many species of Lilium, un- j 
doubtedly this is one of the best. It is useful J 
both for pot culture and planting out. It is an 
excellent variety to grow in a large quantity, 
where a long supply of flower is required. It 
has large, white, fragrant-scented flowers, four 
to eight on a spike. The plant is of dwarf 
habit, growing from :2 feet to 2 feet (i inches in 
height, which makos it useful for conservatory 
and house decoration. The flowering period is 
from June to July, but it can be had in bloom 
earlier if placed in heat to force. For pot-culture, 
fresh imported bulbs should be potted in 
September or October, and one bulb put in a 
fl-inch pot. The plants can be grown in larger 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Where a lot of cut bloom is required after 
nearly all outdoor flowers are over, and there is 
not sufficient house room for a great quantity 
of Chrysanthemums in pots, plants of the deco 
rative section that ate throwing up strong 
shoots may be saved instead of consigning them 
to the rubbish heap and frtored away in cold 
frames with a view to planting them in the open 
ground early in the spring. I used to make such 
a planting in autumn, but this is rather a risky 
business, as, despite a heavy surface niulchirg, 
many plants would succumb if the winter that 
followed happened to be severe. A warm corner 
must be chosen for the plants, and as the autumn 
protection of the blooms is an essential feature 
in this outdoor culture the plantation should be 
formed under an extemporised framework, over 
which stout tiffany or cloth can bo easily placed 
in case of frost. The ground having been 
chosen, a bit of fairly good manure may be run 
on, and it can be deeply dug, or, better still, 
bastard-trenched, at any time during the 
winter months. The shoots of naturally dwarf 
varieties may bo thinned, allowing the strongest 
to remain, and in the case of taller sorts two or 


treading is advisable before the plants are put 
in. If a good surface mulching is put on at 
planting time the plants will not require any 
further attention until it is time to stake 
them, uuless the summer prove very hot and 
dry, when one thorough good soaking will be 
beneficial. As the conditions of growth are 


both wood and flowers, it will not be neces 
sary to devote much time to the staking, just 
sufficient support being requisite to prevent 
th9 plints from blowing about. The advantage 
of a sheltered corner is always apparent, espe 
eially in those seasons when heavy gales are 
experienced just about the time the flowers are 
opening. In exposed situations the plants would 
stand a poor chance. A little thinning of file 
flowers is advisable to secure fair-sized blooms, 
and such treatment always tends towards the 
earlier development of the blooms, a highly 
desirable feature. Capital varieties for the 
purpose (tho list may be largely extended) are 
11 >uquet Fait, Hiver Fleuri, La Vierge, La 
Triomphante, Source d'Or, Maiden’s Blush, 
Lady Selborne, L’ Adorable, and Jules Lagra 
vere among older varieties : and of sorts only 
tried for the first time W. H. Lincoln, W, 
Stevens, Mens. W. Holmes, Bouquet des 
Dames, Alexander Dufour, and (J. W. Childs 
are very good. Jules Lagravere is with me the 


Group of the White Trumpet Lily (Lilium lon^iflo uni) outdoors. 


pots if required. Two or three hulba in an 

8-inch pot make a good plant. It does not 
require a rich soil to grow in, sandy loam being 
preferable. After the bulbs are potted, they 

should be pi iced in a cold frame with a covering 
of about (3 inches of ashes to enable them 
to make roots in advance of lop growth, 
and to make a strong growth. Pro¬ 
tection from severe frosts should be given. 
It is not advisable to allow the frost to get at 
the bulbs. When the young growths appear 
through the ashes they should be uncovered and 
kept as close to the glass as possible to prevent 
them from bein<* drawn ; a cold-frame is suit¬ 
able for them throughout the time they are 
growing, as it induces sturdy growth and helps 
to develop tho buds belter than if grown in any 
heat. In May, when the pots are filled with 
roots and the flower-buds commence to appear, 
a little liquid-manure is beneficial for them. A 
strong stake should be put to the stem to avoid 
injury, as it often falls with its own weight and 
breaks off. Green fly often attacks Lilies when 
grown under glass, and shows itself more on 
the flower-buds than the leaf. It appears on 


Chinese Sacred Lily in China.— When 
this bulb w r as introduced into this country a few 
years ago many must have regarded it as a new 
discovery. It may bo interesting, therefore, to 
quote an allusion to it in a work named “ The 
Progress of Character,” published in London in 
18.10 : “ The New Year in China is ushered in 
with great pomp. Every dwelling is swept and 
garnished, and tho shrines of the household 
deities are decorated with largo porcelain dishes 
or vases containing tho flowers of the Narcissus. 
The bulbs of tho Narcissus are put into vases 
tilled with smooth, round pebbles and ’water, 
just so long beforo the time as to be in full bloom 
exactly at the right moment. And it is a 
remarkable circumstance that the Chinese 
characters on a vase w'hich Rosellini took from 
one of the tombs of the ancient Pharaohs signify, 
according to Sir John Davis, wdio is a good 
authority, 1 the flower opens to tho new year.’” 
—J. R. Logie, Aberdeen. 
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ROSBS. 


arranging tea-scented roses in 

VASES. 


blooms, were simply placed in the receptacle, i and by many preferred to the doubles. Pinch 

\uth the best possible result. The sprays of , out the flower-stem and repot into a larger- 

D os8oms w r cre cut from a Sussex garden in sized pot, growing them on indoors until about 

which the growth of the Tea Rose luxuriates, the end of August, when they may be placed 

There are few flowers more highly esteemed l i u " fort ; inate . practice of out-of-doors to ripen the wood. They will now 

for decorations than the Tea-scentwl Jtose The 2 P ck i h ° i§ ant 13 “*PP ll y not be Illce bush y plants, and can be taken indoors 

flowers are charming in colour ^nd refined in 2?* It ^^uW commend itself to and flowered (Turing winter and early spring, 

appearance. Added to the foregoing ,.Wan ^ '5™ wk ?. Wlsb -!'? ma ^ e . t ' be mosfc °f their Those not potted on may be put into a larger pot 

teristics there is another charm—that of fra ‘^ onie °* thei prettiest Tea Roses are : and finally planted out duriug the summer, 

grance. For this valuable pro^tv alon^h^ a Br °™ low .» ^lmon-mnk ; Hon. Edith They will form nice compact bushes, yielding 

Sowers are more ’ Anna Olivier, during the second year in the garden a profusion 


lowers are more readily anpreciated t hnn l h° fc w “*V wit . h y?V° W W * Anns Olivier, 

brighter and perhros mor« P atHU^/w V \! r< fy- fle8h „; Catherine Mermet, flesh ; Niphetos, 
Peroctuals and in ?L striking Hybrid white ; Oloire de Dijon, buff, shaded salmon ■ 

Orgies, handbXts tldoTC'Lti’T' Mme - Ho ,f e ’ le ? oa > Caroline Knster 

*C choice of the Tel RZlr Z L° W W frc ? •,, ?Un Ami,’ 


'-***•“6 VMW WVWUV4 JVWI aw vuu goiuouo piUiU&IUU 

of rich blooms of varied colours.— PorE and 

Sons, King'd Norton. 


give us soft and beautifully 
refi ned colours—white, blush- 
white, delicate rose, pale pink, 
flesh colour, yellow, fawn, 
apricot, salmon - pink, rich 
salmon, and carmine, besides 
many other intermediate 
shades. Any reader with a 
taste for the pleasing associa¬ 
tion of colour should have 
little difficulty in fixing upon 
those which would give the 
best and prettiest effects. 

With these Roses nothing suits 
them so well as foliage of their 
own. From the time that the 
first lot of blossoms are ready 
a grand lot of Rose foliage 
may also be obtained. That 
of the Tea-scented Rose is 
often so richly toned through 
the sun’s influence that this 
is often in itself quite a 
picture, and when in such 
condition there is nothing 
better for association with the 
blossoms than a free use of its 
sprays and leaves. 

The Tea Roses are much 
easier arranged in vases, etc., 
than the ILP.’s, and often, 
being less cumbersome, the 
simplest novice may achieve 
considerable success. Most 
Rose growers are opposed to 
the use of wires when deco¬ 
rating a stand or filling a vase. 

VVhere a number of indi¬ 
vidual blooms are arranged in 
one vase the necessary light¬ 
ness and grace could not well 
be obtained without the aid 
of wire supports. Bouquet 
“ stubbs ’’are the best for the 
purpose, and they can be 
bought of any florist. The 
Rose should be wired in such 
a way that it does not become 
an eyesore to anyone. Hand- 
baskets and the base of an 
epergne should be filled with a 
nice green Moss, and the wires 
fixed on the stem of the Rose 
should be stuck into this 
material, plenty of space for 
each flower with its sprays 
of leaves being allowech In 
this way a dozen 1 loses may 
be sufficient to fill a pretty 
hand-basket or bowl for a din¬ 
ner-table decoration. Adopt- 

have the opening’lilted*wUh%loJ, U andThej yellow'" lU ' ‘ hB beaulUul ^ 1 »^ l ;» 1 NM. »( w 
flowers arranged in like manner to that described 
for baskets, etc. 



Tea-scented Roses in a vase. From a photograph by Mrs. Deane 
1 airfields, Fareham, Hants. 


LIME AND SOOT. 

-'hesk are two useful agents in the garden when 
used with a little thought. Never use them 
together. Lime is excellent for 
an old garden the soil of which 
is rich and full of humus from 
frequent mulchings of stable 
and other natural manures. It 
releases the humus, and sup¬ 
plies the verv property almost 
every natural manure is defi¬ 
cient in. But lime alone will 
not do as a frequent dressing ; 
it is most valuable as a purifier 
of stale soil, and to render stiff, 
adhesive ground more friable 
and easily worked. As a rule, 
alpines enjoy it in the form of 
old mortar; but Rhododen¬ 
drons, for example, will soon 
show their dislike for it. I 
am using it now among the 
herbaceous subjects. A sprink¬ 
ling of fresh lime keeps slugs, 
worms, and many more trouble¬ 
some visitors from Ferns, Del¬ 
phiniums, Dielytras, Auriculas, 
and the dozens of other flowers 
subject to insect raids. These 
are too numerous to mention 
here. Strawberry crowns and 
Lettuces upon warm borders are 
often seriously injured at this 
season and later on. Procure 
a few lumps of fresh lime, 
slightly sprinkle these while in a 
box, just sufficient to slake 
them, and break up into a tine 
powder. This will be very hot. 

I use an old kid glove and 
spread the lime-dust while still 
fresh and warm among the 
plants. It will then penetrate 
everywhere. Care must be 
used upon the rock-garden, as 
the varied occupants will not 
all enjoy similar treatment. 
For instance, among Feins, 
Blechnum Spicant and its beau¬ 
tiful varieties have a great 
objection to lime. 

If you have a lump of 
decaying vegetable refuse and 
weed, it may not only be 
sweetened by adding a dressing 
of fresh lime when turning it 
over, but the resulting loam 
will be more valuable for almost 
all purposes. 

A little fresh lime placed in 
water, woll stirred up when 
dissolved, ami then allowed to 
settle, W’ill be found a good 
medium for ridding pot-plants 
As a rule, the worms stop up 


i, , D i, ui worms. .as a rme, me worms stop up 
D. B. Crane. the drainage provided, and so do consider - 

-,- , -p___ , “ able injury. Our ordinary garden worm does 

Small tubes and vases are seen to greatest a «f a ’ dwar ^, Perpetual- not eat roots, although many will think so from 

advantage when filled simply with two or three AS | be season will soon be here having frequently seen them seize and draw- 

small flowers and buds. Epergnel are b^t Si? P ° V f sh ° uld P f own we >e a leaves and small plants into their holes. This is 
when filled with medium-sized flowers and buds Prpnk it uH* ■ metb V^ °f cultivation, not as immediate food, but to supply the humus 

about three blooms being alloted to wch arm of I beme8 ’ lake the 8eeda out wor ™ oxi8t U P°”- You can brTed and grow 

the stand. Crowding must iways^ avoided Vllt £’ TlnT^ 9 ° r P"* ° f Hght ™ in ^ ™ts or vegefable 

Each bloom should stand out distinctly from its ^u n(N * g ntle 4 and a8 e ° on *3 the ; matter, so long as it is rich in humus. Pour off 

neighbour, and so that the foliage which was cut ke«r» rl^LVnr UP ’ Pr ! Ck emall 1 th " mb P°t8, the clear lime-w^ater and apply this to the plant 
with the flower should also lend attractiveness to J^L^k f i C ° Uple ° f 5? y8 * an(1 then P lace ® ufferin g from the presence of w orms. Let your 
the arrangement. Noble va«e ofthel“e "d&Z “P» 8lbI e to prevent them plant be fairly dry, and then water in the 

may easily be arranged, and without artificial from If* f T huy wll J. then fl o wcr m ordinary way. Worms will rapidly evacuate 

support, when the flowers are cut in spravs th« ♦!! ® ka to three months, according to the soil, and can be captured ; other insects also 
The writer remembers seeing late in the pLt - w 1 l ? Ich . V 1 ® 7 ar ® 8™wn. object to the lime-w-ater, but most plants are 

summer an arrangement of this kind, in whkfh anttlt ull 7 F ck out the forms improved by an occasional use of the same, 

handsome sprays, each carrying several beautiful th* ** ? refer T ed ~ andhere we niight say Soot— I do not know- of any cheaper plant 

• s-*r g , i aut! "" ,het,n S'*»n<l semi.doubje form-are excite, food than good coal Boot. It must not be from 

r-.: . :. 1 £~% I O U nyil d I If ^ I I 
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coke, or there will be a certain amount of sulphur, j Grape of no moan order. It will hang in a tree is much closer in growth, the wood is more 
and no plant will thrive in that. A stiff soil is [ plmnp condition long after the Muscats in the freely studded with spurs and fruit-buds, and 
greatly benefited by soot, its dryiug,opening, and majority of gardens have shrivelled. The Vine consequently promises to bear heavier crops. 
Feeding qualities all being good here. I am has a good constitution, and crops best when Wealthy is an American variety that 
using it among Strawberry crowns at present, growing in soil the reverse of rich. This last promises to succeed much better in this country 
Winter rains will wash it down to the roots, and condition is necessary in the case of all the large than most sorts which arrive from that source, 
keep many insects from harbouring among the late varieties of white Grapes such as White The fruit is of good size, model shape, and very 
crowns. Early in the spring, just before the Nice, Trebbiano, and Syrian. A shallow border handsomely coloured. 

Strawberry moves its flower trusses, I shall use composed of a medium loam, with a large per- White Transparent is not a specially new 
it again, and have been very little troubled by centage of mortar rubble, produces a hard variety, but it is only recently that its merits 
insects upon the fruit after such a dressing. It lateral growth, which ripens early and well, have been appreciated at their proper value. I 
is also excellent in the herbaceous borders, but and is the only remedy against barren laterals, so can strongly recommend it to anyone requiring 
had better not bo used freely upon light or sandy common in these varieties.—J. 1 a very early and excellent cooking or dessert 

soils. Lawns thoroughly enjoy a dressing at Apple. With me it is the earliest variety, 

this season, Placed in a bag, and the bag well " beating Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, and 

soaked in water, it will give a most vuluabloaud NOTES ON NEW VARIETIES OF I others of that class. In ordinary seasons the 


perfectly odourless liquid-manure. I*. U. 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES IN A BARREL. 

The culture of Strawberries in barrels is easy, ties of sterling merit. 
The illustration portrays 
cask, with about sixteen 


fruit is ready for use in the third week in July, 
Al I LEO. and j g about, size of a well-grown Keswick 

JurniiNi; by the keen interest taken in any new Codlin, of a beautiful transparent colour, and 
variety of Apple staged at the loading fruit freely borne on strong, healthy wood, 
shows, and the numerous questions asked as to Beauty ok Bath is a lovely Apple of a useful 
its quality and bearing powers, it would appear dessert size, and finds much favour amongst 
there is no falling off in the demand for novel- Apple eaters. 

There is no question Chelmsford Wonder may be termed 


the side, with drainage in the 
bottom. The runners are 
planted in the holes and on 
the top. "The only difficulty 
to overcome is the watering 
of the lower plants, water 
given at the top draining out 
of the side holes, and the 
bottom plants consequently 
suffer. This was overcome 
by having a perforated zinc 
tube down the centre, and 
watering through that. It is 
possible to grow excellent 
fruit this way, but the system 
will hardly commend itself 
to growers for market. P. 

Pruning Goose 
berries.— The pruning of 
these trees is often delayed 
as long as possible in conse¬ 
quence of the loss of buds by 
birds. The bullfinch ami 
others will soon be on the 
alert and do much mischief. 

I do not advise delating 
pruning ; but take measured 
to keep these pests away. I 
am not an advocate of tho 
severe pruning often prac¬ 
tised. Of course it is neces¬ 
sary to well spur back tho 
plants trained on walls, but 
the close cropping over is 
not advisable. I advise the 
thinning of shoots, shorten¬ 
ing loose or straggling bran¬ 
ches, cutting back to a well 
placed inner shoot, and 
removing of sucker growth, 
shortening any branches that 

F ress down towards the soil. 

t is not necessary to thin 
severely, only sufficiently to 
admit light and air and 
gather the fruit. I prune 


fs an ordinary petroleum that some valuable additions have been made to failure so far on our soil. Trees worked on both 
n 2-inch holes bored in our already long list of sorts. According to the Paradise and free-stocks have not produced 


a fruit yet; the trees are 
strong and healthy, and they 
may possibly bear freely 
later on, as many varieties 
do not crop in.a satisfactory 
manner until they attain a 
few 3 ears of age. 

Tyler's Kernel is an¬ 
other Apple that, like the 
preceding, originated in 
Herefordshire, where there 
are in the older orchards 
many varieties not known 
commercially. This sort 
does not commence to crop 
very well, even in bush form, 
until the tree has acquired 
a fair size, nor does it like 
severe pruning, the best 
results being obtained from 
trees that have had their 
ehoots shortened back very 
Blightly. 

Lady Sudf.ley has been 
before the public for ten 
years or so, and has become 
a favourite with growlers for 
home consumption and for 
market. This variety bears 
immense crops of beautiful 
fruit. 

Gold Medal is a north 
country Apple of large size, 
and possesses good cooking 
qualities, in addition to a 
prolific habit, but I Question 
if it will ever find much 
favour as a market variety, 
as it lacks colour, and the 
shape is uneven. W. 

Planting fruit-trees 

Straw] erries in a barrel. From a photograph hy Mr. F. 8. Pope, Coombe Down, Bath. (Leo). — If a large extent of 

land is to be planted the best 
course will be to plant stan¬ 
dards and pyramids on dwarf- 

half the trees I my experience the following are worthy of a ing-stocks alternately. Of course, the standaid 


rather severely one year and do not prune place in every garden, and it is very probable Apples will be on Crab, and then fill up with 


much the next, merely taking out cross shoots 
and suckers. By this means I have one-half 
with a heavy crop, those hard pruned only 
l>earing a light one, but the fruits are larger. 
To preserve tho buds after pruning, it is well to 
give the trees a thorough syringing with fresh 
quicklime and soot, well covering all parts of 
the trees. Near towns where sparrows are 
plentiful the mixture may be made with 
Quassia-water. After much rain the trees will 
need redressing. By pruning now and manur¬ 
ing, forking botween tho rows, the quarters 

K resent a neat appearance and the trees get the 
enerit of the food given, rains washing the food 
to the roots.—G. 

Grape White Tokay.— This Grape is by 
some described as a coarse one, but this condition 
generally arises from tho Vino being grown in 
too little heat. If grown in an ordinary cool 
vinery and started late, the berries never assume 
anything but a greenish-white tint, and the flesh 
is then decidedly coarse. When favoured with 
a Muscat temperature, however, and ripened by 
the first week in September, White Top 
Digitized by 


that some of them will prove of value to the lmsh fruits, but do not overcrowd. Sup}»ose, for 

<>nti 11 n ■> n> t n 1 nrnufor Wliiln nnl utotimr 1 lint iliufarw-n I tin ninnilaril Annina am '>11 font nnart 


commercial grower. While not stating that 

Royal Jubilee is the best new Apple, it is, 
in my opinion, in the front rank, and is sure to 
find favour in tho eyes of largo and small 
growers. The fruit is large, of a beautiful 
golden colour, clear skin, and will keep fresh 
and sound to the end of March. Other advan¬ 
tages are the late flowering and prolific habit of 
the trees, combined with a sturdy growth, free 
from canker at present with me. 

Newtown Wonder has many good qualities. 
Trees worked on t he Paradise-stock bear moat 
freely, even in their infancy, and never fail to 
produce a fair crop of largo handsome fruit in 
bad seasons. In good 3 *ears the crop is very 
heavy, the same keeping well to tho end of 
May. It is of fair quality for dessert during 
the spring months, but the fruit is too largo for 
that purpose if other dessert varieties are avail¬ 
able. 

Early Peach will most likely supersede its 
parent, Irish Peach, for though resembling it 
exactly in shape, size, and colour of fruit, the 


instance, the standard Apples are 20 feet apart, 
with a pyramid or bush Apple or Plum between, 
the distance apart will then be 10 feet, just 
space enough for one Gooseberry-bueh. In the 
intervals between the rows of standards and 
bushes there will be room for a row of bush 
Apples on the Paradise, and Gooseberries and 
Currants planted alternately with the Apples. 
The result will be that whilst the stanaard- 
trees are growing tho bushes will be bear¬ 
ing and paying the rent and expenses, and 
when the bushes have ceased to be remun¬ 
erative the large standards will have pretty 
well occupied all tho ground. There are 
other ways of working this out. For instance, 
you may have a top crop of standard Apples 
and Plums and a bottom crop of Gooseberries, 
Strawberries, and Raspberries. One of the 
advantages of planting bush Apples on the 
Paradise is they begin bearing almost directly, 
and the fruit is always fine and highly coloured. 
If, an acre or more of land is planted with 
Apples on the Paradise-*—at, say, 8 feet apart— 
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even supposing the trees are worn out in twenty 
years, tne crop will have paid rent and expenses, 
and something besides. But unless badly 
managed there is no reason why Apples on the 
Paradise should wear out in twenty years unless 
they are neglected ; but it is no use planting 
Apples on the Paradise in poor land. Surface- 
rooting trees must be well nourished, and after 
they are established there should be no digging 
with the spade, but annual mulchings should be 
given to support and nourish the surface-roots. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

OAK-GALLS (CYNIPID.E). 

In last weeks paper I gave a general account of 
Oak-galls and the insects which produce them. 
I must now describe a few other very common 
galls. The Currant-galls, before alluded to 
(Fig. D), which are found in the male blossoms 
of the Oak, are round and of a transparent 
green colour, often streaked and speckled with 
red. They are of a soft consistency, with a 
considerable hollow space in the middle, in 
which lies the grub. They are about the Bize 
of an ordinary Red Currant, and when several 
are formed on one catkin or string of blossoms 
it much resembles a small bunch of Currants. 
Sometimes they are found on the young leaves, 
where they attain a large size. The gall-flies 
known as Spathegaster baccarum emerge from 
the galh in June, and are of both sexes. 
The females deposit their eggs in the Oak leaves, 
and always on the underbides. The galls or 
spangles (Fig. C 3, 4, and 5) begin to form in 
July and attain their full size in September; 
they are then about 2- 10th inch in diameter, 
and are circular and (lit, with the centre raiser! 
in a flat cone ; they are greenish and covered 
with tufts of short brown hairs, and are only 
attached to the leaf by a short stalk. The grub 
(Fig. 0) is a white footless maggot, which lies in 
a curved position with its head and tail almost 
touching ; it remains dormant in the gall during 
the winter and then becomes a chrysalis, from 




which the gall-flies (known asNeuroterus lcnticu- 
laris) appear in April or May. They are about 
i inch long and are all females, there being no 
males in this generation. These g ill-flics deposit 
thffir eggs in the buds which will produce the 
male flowers. The other gall shown on the leaf 
with the spangles (Fig. C 1 and 2) is formed 
by .Spathegaster vesix&trix, a small species 
hardly l-10th inch in length. Both sexes are 
found. The female deposits her eggs in the 
leaves, and the galls which result are, when 
full grown, about l-10th of an inch in diameter ; 
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they much resemble small, somewhat conical 
buttons, covered with silk threads : they have a 
slight depression at their points. They are very 
beautiful objects under a low magnifying power, 
and though frequently found on Oak-leaves, are 
by no means so common as the spangles. The 
gall-flies from these galls emerge in the spring, 
and are always females. They lay their eggs 
in the leaves, invariably selecting the under¬ 
sides, the grubs from which form small galls, 
very much like the spangles. The Oak-root 
gall-fly (Andricus noduli) is a small species 



Fig. F.— 1 , Artichoke sail; 1 , ditto, sxtion; 3, interna 
gall (magnified,'. 


hardly 1 -10th of an inch in length. The fema’es 
lay their eggs in roots which arc sufficiently 
near the surface for them to gain access to. A 
Urge number of eggs are often laid near one 
mother, probtbly by two or more females, 
«) that they form one gall (Fig. C). The 
*ggs are laid in August, and the galls 
H?j,in to grow in September, but they do 
.1 >t iucrea^ much in size during the winter. 
They are full grown in May, when they vary in 
*iz^ from J inch to 3 inches in diameter. When 
young the galls are yellowish-white with 
brownish spot«, and about the consistency of a 
Potato. They become harder and darker in 
•olour as they grow older. When cut open 
they will be found to contain a number of cells, 
in which may be found the grubs or chrysalides, 
^cording to the season The gall flies do not 
leavo the galls until the following April, and 
a-o known as Aphilotrix radicis—theie are io 
nalos. The females lay their eggs in buds which 
will become young shoots, at the base of which 
i he galU, which resemble gouty swellings, are 
found ; from these the gall-flies escape in August. 
Thus it will be seen that this insect requires 
two years io which to indulge its transformation. 
Another very common gall is the Artichoke gall 
(Fig. FI.) formed by Andricus pilosus from the 
buds. On cutting this gall open when fully 
formed the interior will be found of a woody 
texture, and that, partly imbedded in the top, 
is an oval, broad, brown gall, rather more than 
an inch in length, which contains the grub 
(Fig. F3). This gall eventually falls to the ground, 
the woody, scaley portion remaining on the tree. 
Gall-flies of other kinds often lay their eggs in 
this portion of the gall. From the little galls are 
produced gall-flies, known as Aphilotrix 
fecundatrix, which are about £ inch in length, 
and are all females. They appear in April, and 
lay their eggs in the male flowers. The galls 
which result are oval-pointed, green, covered 
with stiff'hairs, and about 110th inch in length. 
One of the best-known galls is the common Oak- 
apple (Fig. G), which is a large gall, varying 
from \ inch to 1 \ inches in diameter, of a 
greenish-white colour, streaked and spotted 
with red, and very like an Apple in consistency. 
When opened, a large number of grubs, each in 
a separate cell, will be found. These galls are 
generally formed from the bud at the 
end of* a shoot, but sometimes from a 
side bud. The gall-flies (Teias terminalis) 
are of both sexes, and leave the galls in July. 


The females lay their eggs on the roots of the 
Oak. The galls which ensue vary in size, some 
being not larger than a pin. The Gall-flies 
(Biorhiza aptera) bred from these are all wing¬ 
less females, which leave the galls in December 
or January, and climb up the stems and branches 
of the trees and lay their eggs in the buds on 
the shoots. The Oak-apples begin to form in' 
April, so that they have attained a good size 
by Oak-apple Day (the 29th of May). There 
are various other galls which are more or less 
common on Oaks, but it is unnecessary now 
to fully describe them; suffice it to say that they 
vary in form very much, some appearing like 
tufts of cotton-wool; others, formed on the 
undersides of leaves, when full grown are about 
the size of a Cherry, and are quite round, and 
late in the soason* they are yellowish-green in 
colour, beautifully mottled with red. 

_ G. S. 8. 

Carnation diseased ( W. Heaton ).—The 
leaves sent are not diseased, unless the effects of 
damp upon the central, more delicate leaves can 
be said to be a disease. Plants in pots are 
more likely to be injured iu this way, and I 
have seen it upon the leaves after a sharp frost 
when no coverings have been put over the glass. 
The damp also seizes upon the plants when the 
lights have been kept too close in mfld weather 
in winter. The plants are forced into late 
growth, and it is the delicate late leaves that 
suffer, as in the case of those sent. They are 
the centre leaves of the plant, and have been 
formed late. The treatment of Carnations iu 
wioter should be such as to prevent growth. If 
the plants are in frames remove the lights 
whenever the weather will admit of it; but the 
lights should be well tilted oven in cold weather, 
so that the air may always circulate freely over 
them. The plants iu question should have this 
treatment now, hut the injured leaves will not 
be very detrimental to tho plants ; they' will 
grow out of it in the spring.—J. D. E. 

2405.— A German vegetable.— Very 
many years ago I resided for over a y^ear in th) 
small but beautiful principality of Lippe 



Fig. g.— 1, Oak-apple grail ; 2, ditto, sec* bn. 


Detmold in North Germany, and Stock-Ruben 
or Carrot-shaped Turnips were grown there, and, 
I doubt not, were the same as those mentioned 
by “Dolly,' and grown at Tettower, near 
Berlin. The system for email quantities was to 
put a few inches of soil on to a manure-heap, 
and sow broadcast but thinly, so that the dray - 
ings for daily' use acted for thinning them. If I 
remember rightly, more than half the bulb was 
above ground. The English climate should suit 

Original from 
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quit© well. Rubohen is simply the German 
word for small Turnip. The gentleman 1 
lived with was a most enthusiastic and successful 
Asparagus grower ; for cutting he used a long- 
bladed knife. Despising all “green tops,*’he 
kept them blanched by covering the crowns with 
the barrel part of old flax mill-bobbins, and 
where these cannot be had, large-sized spent 
cartridge-cases, carefully cleaned, might answer 
the purpose.—J. P. A., Westbrook, Tenburt/, 


PERNS. 

GYMNOGRAMMA LAUCHEANA. 

We gave an illustration in Gardemnc of last 
week of G. triangularis, and on the present 
occasion we figure another Bpecies of this 
interesting family of Ferns—namely, G. Lau- 


plants should bo kept in cool frames during the plants for decoration, A. Collisi is one of the 
summer, and then taken into warmth early in best ; the large spreading fronds have medium- 
the autumn. The plants will then get a fresh sized pinnules, and these are somewhat distant, 
start and make good fronds, which will mature giving it a very light appearance. A. scutum is 
and keep fresh until those that make the another valuable Maiden-hair, as it stands welI 
spring growth are ready for use. Many of the either as a pot-plant or when cut. A. Williamsi 
Adiantums will continue under favourable con- will be found to be of great service in winter ; 
ditionB to make growth throughout the winter, one drawback, however, is that the pinnules 
but most of the cuneatum type are better for a drop off, especially from the older fronds. It is 
rest. Such plants as are not likely to be wanted remarkable that this distinct Adiantum, though 
until late in the spring should be kept cool | it appears to produce good spores freely, is very 
and moderately dry during the autumn ; they | difficult of increase. It may, however, easily 
will then start away freely if given a little more propagated by dividing the rhizomes. H. 

warmth early in the year. \\ here the pots are _ 

well tilled with roots, a little liquid-manure or 

a slight sprinkling of any of the artificial The first Christmas-tree in Scot- 
fertilisers will be very beneficial at this period, land. —It was in Lippe-Detraold, North Ger- 

In growing on Adiantums for cutting those many, that for the first time I saw a Christmas- 
that have well tilled the pots with roots will tree, with which I was so much pleased that on 
be found to make the best fronds ; thoy should returning to my home in Scotland I instituted 



One of the Gold-powdered Gymn p grammas (C. Lauchea >a). 


cheana. It is a very beautiful species, as the 
illustration shows, dense in nabit, with 
triangular-shaped fronds, borne on sturdy stalks. 
They are graceful in aspeet, and remind one of 
those of G. chrysophylla, to which this form is 
alliod. Their length is about 18 inches, and the 
undersido is a rich golden colour from the dense 
coating of powder. Gigantea is one of the best 
of the varieties, the fronds longer and not 
triangular in shape. 


MAIDENHAIR FERNS IN WINTER. 

Most of the Adiantums require some care to 
keep them iu good condition throughout the 
winter. Those which are required to give cut 
fronds and those to be used for decoration will 
need careful management to keep up a regular 
supply. It is easy enough to keep up a good 
supply until Christmas, but it is during the 
first two months of the year that the supply 
often falls short. To proyi 


possible, and should not be crowded together. 
More good fronds will be obtained from a less 
number of plants whero they have plenty of 
room. Although those of the cuneatum type do 
not require a high temperature, a sudden change 
is sure to prove disastrous. Such as have been 
gradually hardened off after the fronds are well 
matured will not suffer unless actually frozen, 
but if taken from a high temperature a Rlight 
exposure to cold will cause them to turn black. 
This will not show immediately. It may be 
some days if kept in a cool house, but if put 
into heat they will very quickly change colour. 
I find Adiantum elegans is much hardier than 


Digitized by 


provide against thinsonn 

Google 


cuneatum, and makes growth in winter better 
than the old favourite. A. elegans also makes 
rather larger fronds, and though it is doubtful 
if it will over entirely supersede the old 
Maiden-hair, it is certainly more useful for 
some purposes. Of large-fronded sorts which 
may be recommended either for cutting or as 


one at Christmas, 1S46, just fifty years ago, and 
perhaps the first ever seen in that country, 
though they are common enough now.—J. P. A., 

j Westbrook, Tenbury. 

Reinwardtia tetragyna. — This and 
R. intrigyna are amongst the freest-flowering of 
greenhouse plants for autumn and winter. The 
blossoms are each about 1^ inches across, of a 
yellow r colour in the first-named and of a rich 
orange-yellow in the latter species. Roth 
| species are of a somewhat shrubby habit of 
growth and of easy culture. Red-spider is fre¬ 
quently most troublesome and must be kept in 
check, or the foliage is quickly disfigured 
thereby. 

Eucharis Stevensl has very chaste and pura blos- 
80111 :, though not iu any way surpassing those of the well- 
known E. grandiflora in point of beauty or even of purity. 

Aster salicifollUB.— Among the most charming of 
early Michaelmas Daisies is the above-named. The indi¬ 
vidual flowers are tiny and blush-coloured. ~ 
decoration of vases and the luce its brand 
exceedinglyd.inty. 0r j g j ra | frcm 


_ For the 

:e its branches of bloom are 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TALL AUTCJMN FLOWERS SUITABLE 
FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 

Tall plants can, of course, be admitted only 
here and there as small groups, or as isolated 
specimens where special effect is desired, or in 
the margin of shrubberies forming a distant 
background to the rock garden proDer. Gypso- 
phila aoutifolia, with its elegant white flowers, 
lasted till September. The scarlet and purple 
Lobelias, such as Lobelia cardinalis, L. fulgens, 
L. violacea, and the numerous sub-varieties, also 
last till September and are very rich in colour. 
On account of their somewhat stiff and rigid 
growth they are scarcely suitable for the rock 
garden when planted close together, or even as 
isolated specimens. When, however, they are 
bo arranged as to form large, loose groups of 
irregular appearance, with the plants kept suffi- 
ciently apart to allow the full develop¬ 
ment of some dwarf evergreen such as Ibens, 
Campanulas, or kindred kinds that would carpet 
the ground between the Lobelias, the effect is 
charming. Many types of the tall Asters or 
Michaelmas Daisies lasted till October, but all 
erect - growing, tall kinds should, I think, 
be banished from the close vicinity of the 
rock garden, where they would only mar the 
picturesque effect. But such kinds as A. 
dumosus, A. Amellus bessarabicus, A. hori¬ 
zon talis, and others of more graoeful habit, 
might with advantage help to enliven the back¬ 
ground of rock gardens during a season when 
flowers are getting scarce. One of the most 
elegant late-flowering tall plants, and admirably 
suited as a single specimen on a large rock, is 
De8tnodium penduliflorum. When planted on 
a somewhat high elevation the full grace and 
beauty of the losg semi - pendent branches, 
laden with an abundance of rosy • purple 
flowers in large racemes, are shown to the 
beet advantage. As a rule, it doe? not com¬ 
mence to bloom until September, and its ele¬ 
gant and showy blossoms last till late in Octo¬ 
ber or even beginning of November. Salvia 
Pitched, with its handsome deep blue flowers, is 
another valuable autumn plant, which here in 
the west may often be seen in bloom in the 
open as late as November if severe frost has 
not set in before that time. Not quite so late 
is the blooming season of the handsome tall 
yellow Thistle (Scolymus grandiflorus), which 
lasted only to the beginning of September, but 
is a striking plant, deserving greater popularity 
than it enjoys at present. Chelone obliqua 
with purple flowers, and its white variety, 
C. o. alba, lasted till the end of September, while 
the tall and handsome Chelone barbata, with its 
long, tubular, scarlet-crimson flowers, lasted 
here only till the beginning of September. 
Another red, though of a duller shade, is fur¬ 
nished by Phygelius capensis, which lasted 
throughout September, and grows about 2 feet 
to 2.J feet in height. Of about the same height 
are the bright yellow Chrysocoma Linosyris, 
whose large corymbs of golden flowers last till 
the beginning of October, and the handsome 
Senecio pulcher, with large bright purple 
flowers, appearing till the middle of October. 

_F. W. 

THE HERBACEOUS PHLOX. 

A noble hardy perennial is the herbaceous 
Phlox in its many varieties, as varied almost as 
any garden flower in range of colouring and 
habit of growth. We have yet to me the Phlox 
well placed in gardens, the stilted, ugly rein 
mental fashion of sticking it in rows in the 
border or elsewhere not revealing that wealth 
of colouring that is seen when boldly grouped 
by itself or associated with things of similar 
expression. 

The herbaceous Phlox is divided into two 
distinct sections. One is the early or Bummer- 
flowering, issuing from P. suffruticosa, and 
creating gay masses of bloom during June and 
July. A suitable selection of these should be 
mode to get colour into the garden as early in 
the summer as possible, finishing with the 
taller kinds that have come through hybridising 
such North American species as P. paniculata, 
P. decussata, and others. The {great point is to 
get a good selection of varieties. In the 
herbaceous Phlox perhaps more than any other 
flower there is a surfeit* of paor t colours— 


Tigfl 


is a^sungi^ of 


magentas, dingy mauve, unhealthy-looking 
lilacs, and washy tints that we hope never to 
see again. Why raisers will persist in offering 
such colours wo do not know, unless, as is 
possibly the case, there is a charm to some 
people m novelty, whether the variety be an out¬ 
rage against good taste or not. Etna is one of the 
best of all the Phloxes, its flowers rich, decided, 
and well-shaped, borne, too, in dense heads, 
which in the sunshine of a summer or early 
autumn day are as brilliant as the gaudiest 
Pelargonium. 

Amongst the earlier-flowering Phloxes we 
may mention a few of the best as a guide to 
those who intend to grow this perennial. A 
fine white is Avalanche. This is the variety 
that stands out amongst all others in the large 
collection of Phloxes in the Chiswick Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and is 
worth planting to get the effect of the surface of 
white blossom ; it is not tall, but strong in 
growth and exceptionally free. Purest of All 
is also a good white, and to go to the other 
extreme we get rich carmine-rea colouring in a 
variety named Magnet, which, like Avalanche, 
is dwarf in growth. A rather tall kind, the 
habit of growth quite branching, is Lafayette, 
the flowers mauve, with a tinge of blush, set off' 
by a rose-coloured eye. It is not poor in colour, 
as perhaps the description of the shades would 
suggest. Other good varieties are G. W. 
Collock, crimson, plant compact in habit; 
John Anderson, rich rose: John Forbes, rosy- 
pink ; Earl of Mar, rich crimson self; Albert 
Crousse, vermilion ; Alice Henderson, delicate 
rose; and W. Robinson, the best of all herbaceous 
Phloxes, its colour a delicate salmon rose tint. 
One of the best of the delicate lilac-tinted kinds 
is Eugene Danzanvilliers. 

The herbaceous Phlox is not at all difficult to 
grow if the soil is made fairly rich, well dug, 
and rotten manure incorporated with it. The 
planter should remember it is a vigorous 
perennial, and, especially in very hot seasons, 
suffers greatly if the soil be poor and dry. 
Phloxes are not averse to moisture, and even 
when in quite moist places are perfectly happy, 
although on borders or in beas they succeed 
well, proving during the summer months among 
the showiest and finest features in the garden. 
A good way to propagate is by cuttings to get 
thoroughly sturdy plants, not relying, as is so 
often done, upon root-divisions, these being got 
from old worn-out plants, a mat of growth, the 
result of years’ sojourn in the same spot. If to 
be divided, take the outer growths, which are 
strong, and not weak and starved as those in 
the centre of the clump. 

We hope herbaceous Phloxes will be taken 
in hand and made to contribute their quota 
of beauty to the garden in the summer months. 
They are, in their many lovely gradations 
of colour, little known, though familiar in the 
borders, where they are often shown in a formal, 
false way. 

OARDNN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

January is usually a bad month (or flowering plants. | 
The Chrysanthemums (or the most part are over, and 
though the (orced bulbs are sweet and nice, they do not 
make much show in a large house. This is the time when 
a (ew large bushes of Camellias come in so useful. If 
planted in the border they give but little trouble if the 
roots are always kept in a moist condition. If they are 
allowed to get dry the bud* will drop. It hr good plan 
to thin the buds where very numerous in November, to 
relieve the plants. Ahutilons planted out either against 
valls or as specimens in the border flower freely ail 
winter if pruned back rather hard in August. By 
adopting the same course of treatment I have had Helio¬ 
tropes in flower the greater part of the winter in a light 
position where the night temperature does not fall much 
below 50 degs. The seini-aouble Zonal " Geranium ” 
F. V. Raspail, planted in the conservatory borders and 
trained up in a light position, will flower more or less all 
winter. Tropasolum Fireball, or any other variety of 
T. Lobbianum, is usually very bright when trained and 
festooned about the upper part of the house at this 
season and onwards, and in lofty houses we want 
some colour in the upper part of the house, when all 
the usual summer-flowering climbers are pruned back. 
Acacia Uiceana, planted at the front of the house and 
trained up to the rafters, not too closely, will be a 
distinct and graceful feature. The Genistas ara in bloom 
now, and good-sized specimens will make a show that 
will lost some time. These plants ore easily grown, and 
il potted on, as they All the pots with roots, will soon 
make large plants. Prune into shape after flowering 
and stand or plunge outside in summer and they may 


* In cold or northern dittrioU the operatione referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten daye to 
a fortnight later than ie here indicate *1 with equally good 
remits. 


always be relied upon to flower in winter. Give liquid- 
manure as soon as the flower-buds begin to form. As 
soon as the Eupatoriums, Salvias, Begonias, etc., go out 
of bloom, cut back and remove to a cool-house. We only 
keep enough of these soft, quickly-grown plants to ensure 
a stock of cuttings; the others are thrown on the rubbish- 
heap, otherwise we should require a large house fitted 
up as a sort of plant hospital, and 1 would rather get rid 
of them when their work is done and take up young plants. 

Stove. 

This is the time to make a supreme effort to get rid of 
that pest, meidy-bug. Cleanliness is one of the principal 
irritants to apply to insect peste of all kinds. Insects 
dislike soap and water, and where this is freely used the 

E lante are usually clear and healthy. The vaporiser should 
e used occasionally to keep out green-fly and thrips. 
Cuttings of Crotons, Dracamas, Aralias, and Ficus will 
strike now in a brisk bottom-heat, kept close. There 
should be plenty of Gardenias coming on now, also 
Kueharis Lilies, if there is a good stock of bulbs well 
established. Occasionally it may be necessary to break up 
old masses of bulbs to increase stock, but these muses 
will produce vast quantities of flowers if helped with liquid- 
manure, and when much pot-bound, rather than break 
this, I should shift on into the largest pots at hand, using 
very rough turfy compost. There is a good deal of colour 
in a collection of Marant&s, and some of these are usually 
found in every warm stove- M. zehrina is oue of the oldest 
forms and one of the easiest to manage, b it Veitchi, 
argyrea, Lindeni, roseo-pict%, Vittati, and McKoyani are 
good for variety of leafage. The temperature for these 
foliage plants should not fall below 63 degs. at night. 

Mushroom House. 

Continue to make new beds as spaces become vacant. 
The warmth from the new beds will help in keeping up 
temperature, which should not fall much below 55 decs. 
There should, In addition, be some means of supplying 
artificial heat when required, though it should b9 used as 
little as possible, deakale, Rhubarb, and Chioory will be 
coming on in succession if fresh roots are introduced at 
regular intervals of a fortnight or so. Mushroom-beds 
which have been in bearing some time may be resuscitated 
by a good soaking of ivarm liquid-manure. A little salt in 
the water will act as an extra stimulant. If this treat¬ 
ment does not produce any effect, clear the beds out and 
Oil the space with fresh material. 

Late Vines and Peaches. 

All pruning of Vines and Peaches under glass should be 
finished without delay, and the trees cleaned and trained. 
The paint also should be cleaned and walls whitewashed. 

A pound of sulphur in etch pail of limewash will be useful 
in keeping down red-spider. All Grapes hanging on Vines 
now will be as well cut and bottled, if there is a convenient 
room to keep them in. All inside borders should be 
examined, and, if necessary, watered and afterwards a rich 
top-dressing may be applied. 

El arly Tomatoes. 

The old plants which have been bearing through the 
winter will be pretty well finished now. When plants are 
exhausted the white-fly very often makes its appearance, 
and this is rather difficult to deal with. Vaporising with 
niootine Is the best remedy, but the old plants at thie sea¬ 
son arc never worth keeping on. It is better to clear all out, 
thoroughly clean the house, and start young plants in 
fresh soil. Tomatoes do not require much soil If it is good 
and stimulants used later on. A night temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. will be necessary now. The plants 
must he fully exposed to the light near the glass. 

Rosea Under Glass. 

Well-established plants in pots or planted in the bor¬ 
ders, started now in a temperature of 65 degs. at 
night will supply bloom* for cutting in abundance by 
the end of February and on through the spring. Give 
air with judgment, avoiding cold draught*. Vaporise if 
insects appear. 

Window Gardening!. 

Shabby Maidenhair Fern* may be out down now, an t 
after resting a bit may be shaken out and repotted just as 
the new growth is breaking up. Any plants which have 
been watered too freely will be benefited by being trans¬ 
ferred to a new pot of the same size. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The demand for cut-flowers at all seasons is increasing, 
and a good bed of Christmas Roses at Christmas is worth 
a good bit of money. But the Christmas Rose does not 
appear to succeed everywhere. In dry, hot soils the growth 
is weak and poor, and the blooms, the few that are pro¬ 
duced, are small. Where the soil is not first-rate it will 
pay to make a tied specially for Christmas Roses by 
digging out the soil 2 feet or 5 feet deep, taking away all 
that is bad, and filling in with old cow-dung, leaf-mould, 
charred garden refuse, and good loam, mixing all together. 
In such a bed the Christmas Rose will thrive and yield 
abundance of flowers at Christmas, and if they could be 
covered with old lights the blossoms would be pure and 
unstained by the weather. Among other things which are 
popular and easily grown are Snowdrops No one has 
enough of these, and they may be planted in out o! the 
way places where the garden spade will not disturb them. 
Single and Double Daffodils may have similar treatment, 
only before planting prepare the ground and give a mulch 
of manure once a year to keep up the stamina of ths bulba. 
At the time of writing the weather still keeps open, and all 
the usual season’s work, such as planting, &c., can be 
done. In planting new places, where there is scope enough, 
do not forget the scarlet and golden Willow’s; they are 
charming at all season*, whether leafless or not. 

Fruit Garden. 

If ripe Strawberries are wranted in March there is no time 
to lose now. Select only plants with plump, well-ripened 
crowns. Those with well-developed single crowns are the 
best adapted for forcing. Dip tne foliage in a solution of 
Gishurst-compound, so that a clean start may be made. 
There may be eggs of insects and spores of mildew* on ths 
plants, and if they are free the dip will do them no harm. 
Start in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs , and push on 
rapidly after the flowers are set. Ten or a dozen good 
fruits on each plant will he enough for a crop. Fertilise 
with a camel’s-hair brush, and remove all small fruits and 
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late blossoms. Do not overwater til! the flower spikes are 
pushing, as that often develops foliage at the expense of 
the blossoms. Where there is a brisk bottom-heat in the 
sucker-bed, the Pine suckers may be taken off any time 
and potted, and the old stools cleared out. It is better to 
do this at frequent intervals when the suckers are ready 
than wait till the general potting is done. Fruit tree 
planting and pruning may be done in open weather—the 
sooner the better, of course—but better late than lose a 
season Figs in pots may be started in a night temperature 
of 00 deg*, and gradually advanced to 00 degs. as the 
foliage ar.d fruit develop, until 05 degs., when the fruits 
at e in bloom. In flowering Figs are rather peculiar, as 
the inflorescence is inside the fruit, and appears when the 
fruits are about half grown, Just before the Anal swelling 
lakes place. During the flowering period the atmosphere 
should lie drier. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The most important work at the present time is to 
provide a succession of forced vegetables, and this Is as 
much a question of means as of skill. Seakals and Rhubarb 
will be produced in the Mushroom-house, and the ferment¬ 
ing materials that in the old days were heaped upon the 
Seakale-lieds may be turned to good aocount in forcing 
Asparagus, Horn Carrots, Potatoes, Radishes, Lettuces, 
tec. A great deal may be done with a heap of stable 
manure and tree leavee, and a few frames, when in good 
hands. Cucumbers are usually grown now in houses where 
the heating medium is hot water, but within my recollec¬ 
tion the hot-bed for Cucumbers was an institution even in 
gardens of large size, and of course the materials for the 
beds had to lie fermented with .-are and properly put 
together. Various contrivances were adopted to enable 
the beds to retain the heat as long as possible and to 
replenish it in the best possible way when necessary, but 
though the hot-lied is no longer required for very early 
« ucumbers it is still a valuable aid in forcing vegetables 
and salads, besides forcing many things that will be 
required in quantity. We must also look after those things 
such as Cauliflower and Winter Broccoli that can be 
produced without forcing. Cp to the present there has 
been no frost to do much harm to outdoor crops, but 
everything is full of sap, and 20 degs. of frost, if it lasted a 
week, would do a deal of barm to the green crops. 

E. Hobday. 


thi ooxnro wim work. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from January 
nth to January VUh. 

Put In cuttings of Ivy “Geraniums" Ryecroft Surprise 
and King of Denmark. We want a lot of stock of these 
varieties. We usually strike cuttings of new things all 
winter. If things are wanned up before the cuttings are 
taken they will strike as well in winter as summer. They 
require a'little more attention, but otherwise ir heated 
rightly there are scarcely any failures. Pelargonium cut¬ 
tings at this season are struck in boxes laid on the hot- 
water pipes, and in this position they root very quickly. 
.Several years ago when we wanted a lot of voung Vines the 
eyes were started on these pipes on sods of turf. The 
sods were packed closely together in shallow boxes, and 
the Vine-eyes planted in the centre of each sod, which 
were about 4 inches to 6 inches square. When the Vines 
were fairly in growth the strongest were planted in some 
new houses and the remainder potted, and all did remark¬ 
ably well. Made up several more hot-beds for various 
crops. We have plenty of materials for hot-bed making, 
and generally a large demand for forced produce, so this 
work goes on continually. Early Potatoes, Asparagus, 
Horn Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Lily of the 
Valley, Ac. are brought on as required in these hot-beds, 
and as fast as one crop comes out another which will do 
with rather less warmth goes in. Last season several 
large frames were planted with Chelsea Gem Peas, and 
came very early and did well. They were planted after 
the first bet! of Asparagus, of course every gardener 
k nows that Peas will not stand strong heat, but they may be 
forced steadily in a light position in a frame in the way 
indicated, freely ventilated as the season advances, 
t rench Beans do very well in these frames a little later 
on, but at present we are growing these in warm houses. 
Rearranged conservatory. There are plenty of forced 
flowers coming in now which are taken to the conserva¬ 
tory every week, and an} thing going off is brought back 
and either thrown out, if not required, or placed in a 
special house to recuperate. Moved more Strawberries to 
forcing house. Peaches in blossom are looked over 
dally now with a camel's-hair brush. We do not pretend 
to touch every blossom, only the strongest and best 
blooms. Top-dressed Cucumbers in hearing ; just a 
sprinkle of warm rich compost is scattered over the 
borders, usually after watering. Besides the nourish¬ 
ment afforded the plants benefit from the effect of this 
surface-dressing upon the atmosphere of the house. 
Sowed more Cucumber, Melon, and Tomato-seeds. Cleared 
up the rubbish-yard. Smother burned rubbish. Prepared 
Pea-sticks. 


thlT Parts.— Thi* journal 

onUdp Porte. /* (A it form th« 
•ved, and it is moat suttibU for 


“ Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts. 

Trios ML .; post fits, M. 

“The Garden” Mon thi; 

4s publisKfd in neatly bound Month 
eolourtd plaits are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
rtfermoe previous to the issus of tks half-pear Ip volumes. 
Pries Is.; post free. Is. 3d. Complete set of volumes of Thi 
Garden from its commenc e m e n t to tks end of I4M, fortpsight 
vols., price, doth, Jj*. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts,— This 

Journal is published im neatly bound Monthly Parts, in whiek 
form it is most suitable for rtfirtnee previous to Iks issus of tks 
pearly volume*. Price id .; post free, Sd. 

“Hardy flowin."- Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most or n amental ea eoiet . 

London .- 97. Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Fifth Edition notr ready, Illustrated, medium 8vo , price 15s. 

The ftajrllali Flower Garden : views of the m<*t 

Beaut if id Gardens and Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Description* and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their OuUurs 
and Arrangement. London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and an sw e r* are i n se rt e d in 
Oabdbeiee free of charge if correspondents foUtm the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be elearlu and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Romm of 
Qabdbnins, 57, SmUhampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Later* on business should be sent to the Pubushbb. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be need in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate pises of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gakdekiie has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt *f their 
communication. 


Answers (which with the taeeptionqf suck as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
obii/ft us by advising, as Jar as their knowledge and 
observation* permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils , and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the tame question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the looeUUies in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gaedbubs 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2404-Irritation caused by Primula leaves. 
—Will any reader kindly give me a recipe to allay irrita¬ 
tion caused by Primula*?— A Constant Reader. 


To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers art invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various sul>jerts. 

2499— Arum sanctum (A. JfJ.— Better take the 
Arums into the greenhouse before severe frost comes. 

2500— Planting Roses (IF. L. K ). Plant at once, 
or whenever the weather is favourable. Any time during 
the winter will do if the soil is not frost-bound. 

2501— Treatment of Klllarney Fern ( Fringe\ 
—Plant in very porous material, chiefly peat, charcoal, and 
bits of sandstone. Must be kept moist and away from 
the sunshine, and covered with glass. 

2502— Stoclcs rotting (O. J. If.;.— The disease is 
no doubt of a fungoid character, and liquids or substances 
which are known to be fatal to fungi might help you. 
A dressing of gas-lime, l lb. to the square yard, would be 
usefuL 

2503— Annuals with Narcissi (Heron ).—Codettas 
in mixture sown thinly and Eschscholtzias. Take K. crocea, 
E. crocea fl.-pl., E. Mandarin, E. Rose Cardinal, and E. 
maritima in mixture, and sow thinly. We hav e seen very 
pretty borders of both. 

2504 Aspidistras flowering f Inquirer ).—It is 
not unusual for Aspidistras to flower at this season of the 
year, especially if the plants have not been repotted for 
some time. Under ordinary conditions the inconspicuous 
flowers appear in the autumn. 

2505- Varieties of Gladiolus gandavensls 

(A. F. 72.).— The following are very good : Mont Blanc, 
Mrs. Patrick, Orpheus, Pactole, Rayon d'Or, Rossini, 
Grandeur k Merveille, Grand Rouge, Enchantress, Doctor 
Masters, Baroness Hurdett Coutte Thdrtoe de Vilmorin, 
Schiller. 


2506— Seedling Apple-tree (Ignoramus).— If your 
tree has not fruited we advise cutting down next month 
and grafting in March. It is not termed the free-etock. 
You will not do much good to graft the same kind. 
The brood-leaved Paradise stock is an improved kind of 
stock specially suitable for the Apple. 

2507— Marguerites (O. W.). — If the Marguerites 
are cut down they will be easy to shelter if the weather 
coines very severe. Here, in the eastern counties, if we 
leave them outside, they generally get killed by the 
frost, but in sheltered spots on the south coast they 
may go through the winter without protection. 

2508— Question Of culture (Weston ).—You did 
quite right in digging your land ; it will not require digging 
again !>efore planting. You may use lawn sand. Procure 
it from any horticultural sundriesinan, or use wood-ashes 
freely in spring, raking the plants with a deep-toothed 
rake, then sowing some Grass-seed and rolling well after¬ 
wards. 


2509— Annuals amongst bulbs (Amateur).—You 
will have a succession of flower if you sow or plant annuals 
between the bulbs, and it will cause no injury to the 
flowering of the bulbs. Daffodils show off their beauty 
and look more natural when mixed in with other dwarf 
flowering plants than when planted in a place by them¬ 
selves. Asters and Aubrietias may be planted also. 

2510— Moss on tennis-court (Inquirer).— Scarify 
the lawn with a brush harrow, or if the lawn is small an 
iron rake will do, and then give a dressing of lime, gas-lime 
if the distribution is equable and does not exceed J lb. )>er 
square yard. We have used more than this, but J lb. is 
perfectly safe. It may be used experimentally at first. 
Measure off 8 square yards or 10 square yards, and dress 
with gas-lime and note results. 

2511— Hugonla (C. Henry).—Let the Eugenia berries 
be quite ripe before you gather them. Falling is an 
indication of extreme maturity. They may be gathered 
when they can be detached easily and sown in boxes of 
light sandy soil and placed in frames, and from the first 
be kept moist enough to secure an equable condition of 
the soil. The frame may be matted up for a time, as the 
seeds will be some time in germinating. 


2512— Flowers for window-boxes (A. V. n.).— 
We do not know what your ideas may be, but the most 
popular plants for window-boxes now are White and 
Yellow Marguerites, White and Pink Ivy Pelargoniums, 
Blue Lobelias, Yellow and Red Nasturtiums, and Scarlet 
“Geraniums," the best of these being West Brighton 


Gem and Vesuvius Imp. Cuttings of these may tie 
struck in a warm greenhouse now, and be grown freely to 
go Into the boxes in May. 

2513— Treatment of lawns (H. J.) — We have 
found great benefit follow a dressing of the following mix¬ 
ture applied to a lawn where the soil was heavy and 
inclined, as most heavy soils are, to be damp: 3 cwt. of 
bone-meal per acre, to be sown separately, followed imme¬ 
diately by 50 bushels per acre of the charred remains of 
the fire-heap, passed through a J-inch sieve. The bone- 
meal is scattered separately, because it saves the trouble 
of mixing and can be more evenly distributed. The cost 
besides the labour will not exceed 80s. per acre. 

2514— Use of word amateur (Yorkshire).— An 
amateur Is one who does not grow for profit and seeks no 
professional aid. but grows the plants himself. Many 
people are described as amateur gardeners, but they are 
not so. A gardener who gets his living by his calling often 
shows in amateur classes on the strength of his employer 
being an amateur. In most schedules tbs classes are 
divided, and prizes offered for growers with no assistance 
whatever, and with occasional help, etc. You cannot do 
better than get the “ English Flower Garden " for flowering 
trees and shrubs, but it does not deal with greenhouse 
plants. 

2515— Bagonla semperflorena varieties in 
Winter (7/7 W. B.).— Begonia semperflorena and atro- 
purpurea are not difficult to preserve during winter. 
Plat e them in a dry position, but do not allow them to 
liecorae too dry, as they will soon go off with the dry rot; 
but keep a little moist, just enough to preserve life in 
the bulb. In March, when they commence to start, a little 
encouragement is necessary by placing in a gentle heat 
and watering more freely. When ready, they may be 
potted ou into larger-sized |>ots, or according to the 
size of the bulbs. A mixture of sandy peat and loaiu is 
most suitable to pot them in. 

25io-Varl«tle« of Tomatoes (Signor). — We 
appreciate your note as to varieties; they are bewildering. 
We have found Conference, Duke of York, and Ham 
Green our best varieties out of many. You may raise your 

f ilants if careful, but sow early in April. Can you get a 
ittle warm manure to plunge seed-pots in at start, until, 
say, the seedlings are a few inches high ? Warmth is impor¬ 
tant. Place a sheet of glass over the pots and economise 
all the sun-heat possible. Cover over the plants at night 
with some warm material until the third kaf appears. 
Water very sparingly at first. We find it well to sow in 
small pots, two seeds in each ; this saves potting. There Is 
no check. 

2517— Oanna issdl (77. W. B.).—The seed of Cannas 
will germinate in the spring if treated in the following 
way. We advise you first to thoroughly test seme of the 
seeds in lukewarm water and let them remain for twenty- 
four hours. Then sow in well-drained pans with a mix¬ 
ture of loam and leaf-soil, equal parts, with about{one-third 
of sand. Cover the seed with about a quarter of an inch of 
soil, watering well in, and plunge the pan in bottom-heat 
with a temperature of 70 degs. Cover the pan with a 
piece of glass until the seeds have germinated. Oanna and 
various other seeds which are very solid should be 
soaked in water before sowing, as often great disappoint¬ 
ment is caused with the seed germinating so slowly. 

2618— Mom on trees (Coney).—The presence of the 
Moss and Lichens on and under the trees doubtless adds 
to the picturesque effect, but they also furnish evidence of 
dampness in the atmosphere and soil, and if the trees come 
near enough to house or garden to check the circulation 
of thp air or keep out the sunshine, we should certainty 
recommend a little thinning in places to let in mors air anil 
sunshine, only do the work in a conservative spirit. We 
once had a kitchen and fruit garden that was much 
enclosed by trees. The shelter was useful, but the trees 
competed with the cultivated plants, and it was necessary 
to thin out and remove a few trees which came too near. 
This was done by degrees with manifest advantage. 

2510— Vines (C. D. F.).— If you had referred to our 
pages you would have seen a note on Vines, p. 596, applic¬ 
able to your case. You cannot fruit a Vine planted last 
July that haa made little wood. You would do well to 
prune hard back to within 1 foot or 18 inches of stem of 
this season’s growth, and you made a mistake in not open¬ 
ing out ball of roots. You would find it advisable to plant 
another this season, and not disturb border after another 
year. We fear you will have little success with roots in 
such a state ; in fact, we would take canes out this spring 
and replant. Shake out old ball, preserve roots, and put 
quite straight. You will then get a much better growth. 

2620— Gas-stove In conservatory (F. R. H.).— 
Wedonot advise a gas-stove for the heating of conservatory, 
as it causes a dry atmosphere which is not beneficial to 
plants. Gas will cause injury to plants in time, And espe¬ 
cially to Ferns, as the fronds are very sensitive and will 
soon turn brown where gas is used. An oil-stove will be 
better, even if it Is a little more trouble, and by keeping a 
bowl of water on top of the stove it will cause a moist 
atmosphere and destroy the fumes that arise from 
the lighted reservoir. We recommend a small boiler 
with a flow and return pipe, as it would be more suitable 
and reliable. A boiler can be had to suit large or small 
houses, and at very little cost. Consult our advertisement 
columns. 

2621— O&rnatlona In pots (Picotee).— The cause of 
Carnations dying as explained is owing to bad root action 
and excessive moisture caused through want of air, as 
there is no disease in the leaves sent. We recommend 
you to examine the roots to ascertain if they are healthy. 
If they are from autumn layers a 60 pot would be 
large enough for them till the spring, unless the plants 
were well-rooted when taken up. The soil perhaps is not 
suitable for them. A mixture of fibrous loam and leaf-soil, 
equal parts, with one-third of fine mortar-rubbish and sharp 
sand will suffice, as they will not thrive in a rich light soli. 
A cold-frame is suitable for them to grow in through the 
winter months, as artificial heat is not required. Pro¬ 
tection from frost is ail that is necessary. A tempera¬ 
ture from 40 degs. to 45 degs. is preferable for Carnations. 
Keep a dry atmosphere and allow plenty of air during the 
day when weather permits. If the plants are all going the 
same we advise you to turn them out of their pots at once, 
repot into fresh soil, and treat as advised. 
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2523— Broom seedlings.— I have a number of Broom 
seedlings, white and yellow, in email pots in a cool 
greenhouse. I wish to plant them on the bank in my 
orchard. Can you tell me how I ought to treat them, 
when I should put them out, and the soil I should put 
In the bank, which is chiefly stones ?—O. 0. J. 

A* the plant* have been groum under glass, it will 
be advisable -not to plant them out until March. They 
rcUl grow in any kind of soil. The plants should be 
watered occasionally until the roots have got hold of the 
soil. 

2528— Fig culture. —Will you favour me with a few 
points on Fig culture in pots through your paper Garden¬ 
ing} : If they would do on stage above Mushroom-beds that 
have been made up three weeks, or if they would do in 
Cucumber-house, and how they are raised ?— W. G. Atkins. 

%* Figs are raised from cuttings struck now from 
i ipened wood. They will not do with Mushrooms. They 
w mid do better in Cucumber-house for a time. Start trees 
in a temperature of r.-r. degs. to r.n degs. at night, lo degs. 
higher by day. H ater sparingly at first until in full leaf, 
and they well repay bottom-heat. See work for week as to 
daily culture. 

2524 -Shrubs for planting 1 under trees.— I 
should be much obliged if you would be good enough to 
let me know the best ornamental shrubs for growing under 
trees, the branches not being lew than 4 feet from the 
ground? Also if Chinese Paoonies, Iris, and Gladiolus 
would do interspersed with the shrubs ?—T. P. C. 

*»* A list of shrubs suitable for this purpose ioas given 
rn December 7;?, 1898, to which we now refer 

“ T. P. C.” The Pcronies and Gladioli would be failures 
under such conditions, and the Irises would not prove a 
lasting success. These flowers being lovers of the sun 
should never be planted under the drip of trees. The 
Irises would succeed as well as anything. 


NAMISS OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

Names or plants.— /nguirrr.—Kalmia latifolia.- 

Swinton.—Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi).- T. 0 , 

Evesham.— Red Oak (Quercus rubra), North America.- 

N. Mason. —A, Pteris cretica; B, Veronica speciosa; 
C, Polypodium vulgare ; K, Adiantum cuneatum ; F, 

Hart’s-tongue Fern. - A. U.— Unfortunately the flower 

was so much out of character we could not determine it. 
Names Of fruits.— Mr. Roberts.— Pear Glou Moreeau. 

- KUgnev.— Apples: 1, Minchall Crab; 2, Blenheim 

Orange.- B. Addy.—l, Winter Nelis; 2 , Josephine de 

Malines. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Ferns.—J. Ogilvie, “ Fernist," Barnstaple. 

Catalogues received.— Vegetable Seeds ami Seed 

Potatoes.— Mewra. Fidlerand Sons, Reading.- Trees and 

Shrubs. —Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle- Seeds 

—Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset- Spring 

Catalogue Seeds —Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordslev 
Stourbridge. ——Garden Seeds.-Messrs. E. p. Dixon and 

Son, Hull.- Flower and Vegetable Seeds.— John Forbes, 

Hawick, N.B.- Seeds. —Chas. Sharpe and Co., Sleaford. 


FOOD FROM GARDHN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIRLD. 

COOKING TOMATOES. 

Tomato extract is very handy to have in the 
house, as it may be turned into a “sauce *’ in a 
few minutes by adding gravy. It may then be 
used hot or cold. This extract gives a nice 
flavour to curry. Abroad this extract is dried 
in the sun and then kept in a very dry atmos¬ 
phere. But with care and experience it may be 
kept—even in our damp and variable climate— 
by drying it in a good oven and then hanging it 
up in bags in a dry, airy place. Tomato sauce 

in liquid form—unless highly seasoned, or 
unless some other article is added to preserve it, 
always ferments. Inexperienced persons, there¬ 
fore, should try putting up a supply of the 
extract. It may be well to mention that the 
preparation, when cooked, is dark in colour, 
but this is not observed when it is used in con¬ 
junction with some other sauce or food. To 
make the extract, it is better to peel the 
Tomatoes by plunging them in boiling water, 
as directed above, but it is not absolutely 
necessary to remove the skin before cooking. 
Quarter the Tomatoes and put them into the 
pan; stir until the mixture boils. Boil about 
half an hour, then rub all through a fine hair 
sieve so as to remove seeds, &c. Return the 
pulp to the pan, and boil and stir it over a slow 
tire till the mixture is stiff enough to congeal. 
It is useless to take it off the tire before this 
point is reached, otherwise it will require to be 
re-boiled (a most unsatisfactory plan either with 
this or fruit jam). When the pulp is of the 
consistence and colour of damson cheese, spread 
it out in verv thin layers on tin trays or dishes, 
and dry in the oven till quite hard. Break it 
up and again dry the pieces and store away. 

Another recipe Now you oan, if liked, put 
some of the above, extract in small bottles. 
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When intended to be bottled, add salt and 
cayenne peeper to the pulp, and do not boil it 
quite so stiff as in the previous recipe. The 
proper way to treat the above is to pour a 
very little salad oil on the top of the mixture, 
cork tightly, and then seal in order to exclude all 
air. This covering up or complete exclusion of the 
air from bottled fruits, jam, &c., in order that they 
may keep for long periods is by many persons but 
imperfectly understood. If, therefore, the operator 
is not an adept at the business, we would advise 
her to adopt the cottagers’ mode of covering up 
jam (their only idea of jam-making is to boil 
fruit to a pottage—pulp—add the sugar, and 
then pot); that is, to add no covering at all 
with the exception of a piece of tissue-paper cut 
to the size of the pot in order to keep out dust. 
When the fruit or whatever is used is liquid, 
oil should be poured over the top. When it is 
made into a mash, as stated above, a piece of 
tissue-paper is sufficient. It may be well to 
mention that during tne whole time of cooking 
the Tomato extract it must on no account be 
covered up. 


A German Oabbage dish.— Take half 
a Red Cabbage, remove the outside and bruised 
parts, divide into halves and take out most of 
the hard core. Shave into Blices, slanting the 
knife so that the slices will be short, the result 
being about a quart of shredded Cabbage, which 
should t>e allowed ^to stand in cold water fora 
short time. Melt a tablespoonful of butter, add 
a small slice of Onion, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
and half a saltspoonful of Pepper. When the 
Onion has cooked for a few moments in the 
butter, add the Cabbage with only as much 
water as drips from it; cover closely, and let it 
gradually heat. It must be watched so that it 
will not burn, and cooked slowly until nearly 
tender. Then add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
and a teaspoonful of sugar, and cook for ten 
minutes longer, the cooking requiring from twenty 
to thirty minutes in all. Serve in a pretty round 
dish, garnishing with Potato Roses, the Germans 
considering the combination of Cabbage and 
Potato an especially good one. This method of 
cooking Cabbage will be found a good one, the 
only difficulty being the danger of burning. A 
brood-surfaced kettle is the best to use for this 
method, and an asbestos mat may be slipped 
under it to help matters. If, in spite of all pre¬ 
cautions, vegetables burn, they must be removed 
at once to another kettle, leaving the burned 
portions behind. The addition of water only 
serves to make matters worse. As Red Cabbage 
spoils quickly, it is better to use soon after 
cutting. 


BIRDS. 

MANAGEMENT OF CAGE-BIRDS. 

The Common Linnet (Linaria canabina)._ 

This is one of our indigenous song birds, and is 
generally spread throughout our island, frequent¬ 
ing during the summer Furze-covered commons, 
sheep walks, wild lands bordering on woods, 
thickets, and rough hedgerows, and on the 
approach of winter assembles in flocks, which 
traverse the more cultivated parts of the country 
or descend to the sea-coast, till they separate in 
pairs on the return of spring to revisit their old 
breeding places. There are usually two broods, 
from three to five each during the season. The 
nest is composed of Moss and stalks of Grass, 
interwoven with wool, and lined with hair and 
feathers, and is generally built in a clump of 
Furze. The eggs are of a bluish-w hite, speckled 
with purplish-red. The young birds are easily 
reared by hand on bread, scalded in milk, and a 
little boiled Summer Rape, substituting soaked 
Canary-seed as they grow older. In a wild state 
the food of this bird consists of the smaller seeds, 
as those of the Plantain, Dandelion, Thistle, Dock, 
and Groundsel. In a state of confinement the 
Linnet should be fed upon Canary-seed and 
Summer Rape, with occasionally a little Lettuce- 
seed, Maw-seed, and a few grains of Hemp, 
and given a fair supply of green food, as 
Groundsel, Chick weed, and the green stalks of 
Plantain. This bird is a very sweet songster, 
its notes consisting of several strains that suc¬ 
ceed each other very harmoniously. In the 
confinement of a cage it is apt to become too fat, 
dull, and drowsy, and many die of apoplexy, 
brought on by over-feeding, and although it sings 


best in a cage, the exercise afforded by the range 
of an aviary is more favourable to its general 
health. The Linnet differs much in plumage at 
different a^es, and the male of three years is dis¬ 
tinguished by having the forehead blood-red, and 
the rest of the head reddish ash-colour, with a 
spot of black on the top ; the cheeks and Bides 
of the neck, and the circle round the eyes have 
a pink tint; the feathers of the back are chest¬ 
nut-brown with paler edges, while the upper 
tail coverts are black, edged with reddish- 
white. The throat is of pale yellow, with some 
dashes of reddish-grey, the sides of the breast 
are blood-red, the feathers being edged with 
yellowisli-white. The quill aud tail feathers 
are black, margined with white. The grey Lin¬ 
net, or male of one year old, wants tne red on 
the head, the top of w hich is more dashed with 
black than in older birds, the breast having but 
a pale wash of carmine. After the second 
moult, however, blood-red specks may be 
seen making their appearance, if the feathers 
of the head be turned aside and examined, 
while the red of the breast is only hidden by 
the wide, yellowish-white borders of the feathers. 
These tints soon disappear in confinement, and 
birds captured in their finest plumage lose 
their bright colours at the first moulting, and 
remain afterwards grey. The male birds of 
this species breed very freely with hen Canaries 
in confinement; but Linnet-mules are much 
inferior in plumage to Goldfinch-mules, still, 
when tutored under a good song-bird make good 
musicians. A little piece of salt given now and 
then will be found very beneficial in keeping 
caged Linnets in health. S. S. G. 


Death of Canary (W. E. N.J.-Your 
bird apparently died from atrophy, a common 
complaint among cage-birds, which is a progres¬ 
sive wasting of the whole body, arising from 
various causes, but often from the bird Laving 
been supplied with food of an insufficiently 
nutritious quality. In this case the sufferer will 
be found eating ravenously, while a large 
proportion of the food passes almost unchanged 
in appearance. This complaint does not kill 
rapidly as a rule, and a bird suffering from it 
will often survive for many months, but in some 
oases it progresses with great rapidity, and 
proves fatal in a few days. Unless the treat¬ 
ment be undertaken at an early stage in this 
disease, there is very little chance of saving the 
patient (and the only thing that can be done is 
to put the bird on natural diet), as unnatural 
food brings about so great changes in the 
digestive organs that they i soon become 
incapable of assimilating the food for which they 
are specially adapted. Canary - seed ana 
Summer Rape, and occasionally a little Hemp 
and Poppy-seed form a good diet for oagea 
Canaries, to which green food should be added 
in small quantities daily, but on no account 
should sweet cake, sugar, egg, or anything of a 
like nature be given. 


AQUARIA. 

Plants for aquarium (If ./—The 

Nitella is a most useful plant for the aquarium, 
as it will keep the water sweet and fresh for a 
length of time. The Water Crowfoot is a pretty 
plant and as useful as any, giving off oxygen 
freely. The Anacharis is very free-growing and 
hardy, while the Water Milfoil is one of the 
best for a small aquarium, and very pretty, 
having the appearance, when in full growth, of 
a Pine forest in miniature. Another curious and 
interesting water plant is the Frogbit, whioh 
floats on the surface of the water, but falls to 
the bottom during winter, rising again in May 
to flower. The Water Soldier is another good 
plant of the same habit as the Frogbit. Other 
useful plants for the aquarium are the Horn- 
wort, Water Violet, Water Starwort, and 
Vallisneria spiralis. The plants should be 
allowed to become thoroughly established before 
the flsh are introduced. Ihe bottom of the 
aquarium should be covered with well-washed 
sand and shingle, and the roots of the plants 
kept in their place by having a stone tied to 
them. A few water snails will keep the gloss 
clear and free from the green growth that 
generally collects upon it where the water is not 
often changed. .| frem 
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INDOOR PLANTS. | 

HINTS ON RAISING AND STARTING 
BEGONIA8. 

( >v< y. more the season for sowing seeds of 
Begonias and other subjects of much the same 
character has come round again. In order to 
get the plants to flower freely and exhibit their 
true character the same season, which can 
scarcely be done in smaller pots than those 
•U inches or 5 inches in diameter, the seed must 
be mourn early in the year—in January, if 
possible, or not later than the middle of 
February. I have sown in March, and even as 
late as April, and still had good flowers the* 
same year, but it is not advisable to leave it too 
late, and a good deal of extra care is necessary. 
Several of the largest and best growers of this 
popular flower make a point of getting the bulk 
of their seed in as near the third week in 
January as possible. This is an excellent time, 
and with good culture the seedlings will then be 
quite strong enough to plant out-of-doors in 
.June, and the majority will then begin flowering 
in July, if not earlier. Indeed, it is quite 
possible, by pushing the plants on rapidly, to 
get good and well-flowered plants in 4^-inch 
pots towards the end of June from this January 
Bowing. Although in and near large cities, 
where the atmosphere is much smoke - laden, 
and in cold or backward districts, it is not 
wise to sow too early, for without a cer¬ 
tain amount of light and sun the tiny seedlings 
are gure to be more or less weak and spindly, 
yet here, near the south coast, I find it advisable 
to sow early—even as soon as Christmas. With 
a pure atmosphere and abundant sunlight there 
is not much danger of weakly seedlings (unless 
neglected) at any time, and plants of all kinds 
begin to strengthen and “ colour ” again directly 
the wintor solstice is past, while ail small and 
tender stuff of this kind both requires less con¬ 
stant care and grows better early in the season, 
before the hot summer sets in, and again, if 
bedded out in good time—in May rather than 
in June—the plants become established, and 
with less trouble in watering, etc., than if left 
till later. 

In getting the fine Beeds of Begonias of all 
kinds up successfully, as well as those of 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, Saintpaulia, etc., the 
principal points to be observed are very free 
drainage, and constantly moist (but not wet) 
soil, and a genial and regular temperature. A 
high range is unnecessary—at any rate, for 
Begonias and Streptocarpuses, a steady warmth 
of 60 degs. to 70 degs. being sufficient, and on 
the whole better than a greater heat. Very little 
soil over the drainage is requisite—1£ inohes 
is plenty, and even an inch is enough and better 
than too much, the rest being filled up 
with broken bricks, rough “ ballast,” or 
ooal-cinders, with a layer of rough siftings 
on the top to prevent the soil washing down 
into the drainage. With such free drain¬ 
age there is no fear of the soil becoming water¬ 
logged, sodden, or sour, or of the plants shank¬ 
ing or damping off; in fact, water can be given 


with a free hand and with no ill effects. The 
top J inch must be very finely sifted, pure leaf- 
mould, well baked, and mixed with a very little 
silver sand, being preferable to anything else; 
the rest may consist of any fairly light, open, 
and rich soil, manure of any kind, however, 
being avoided. 

The sooner the tiny seedlings are pricked off 
singly after the first “ rough ” or proper leaf has 
appeared the better ; if left too long the roots 
get broken in removal, and then the Tittle plants 
do not move again for some time. From these 
“store” pots or pans the seedlings may be 
either transferred singly to small pots, or be 
pricked off again into boxes, a rougher and 
richer compost, with lees drainage, being need 
this time. 

I find the doable varieties are more easily 
raised than the singles, being of a more wiry 
nature,and less liable to damp or **fog”off. They 
also commence flowering earlier. A compara¬ 
tively new type, with fairly large but flat or 
shallow blossoms, consisting of a few broad 
petals and an erect-flowering habit, are admir¬ 
ably adapted for bedding-out, and nearly, if not 
quite, as effective as a good strain of the 
single-flowered kinds, but the beet of all for 
bedding purposes, in my opinion, are the multi¬ 
flora varieties. Great care is necessary in select¬ 
ing the plants for seeding from, as well as in 
the astual hybridisation, in order to ensure a 
good proportion of double flowers ; but to show 
what may be done in this way one batch of seed 
saved here last season produced very nearly 
95 per cent, of double flowers, with scaroely a 
bad one in a hundred. 

A few tubers may be started at any time now 
for early flowering. I do not recommend the 
best varieties being started thus early, as they 
are more likely to make vigorous plants and 
afford fine blossoms if left a few weeks longer, 
and plants started now require to be grown 
quite close to the glass, and very carefully 
attended to, or they are sure to be more or leas 
weak and spindly. The tubers should be started, 
preferably in small pots, singly, in a moderate 
hot-bed of 75 degs. to 80 degs., but when well 
started they do best removed to a shelf near 
the glass. These Begonias will grow in almost 
anything, but a nice, porous, yet fairly substan¬ 
tial compost of good nbrous loam, with a third 
each of peat and leaf-mould, and a good dash of 
sand, is probably preferable to anything else; 
it should be pressed quite firmly in the pots, 
and kept evenly moist. 

The semperflorens varieties, so admirably 
adapted for summer bedding, as well as for 
flowering through the winter, are even more 
easily raised than the tuberous kinds, growing 
very fast and strong, and making neat bushy 
specimens very quidcly. Here they come up 
self-BOwn, all over the plaoe, and we have 
already pricked off some dozens of these. 

_ B. C. R. 

Oorrea cardinal!*.— This beautiful New 
Holland plant will often flower for months 
together, for though the spring is usually 
regarded as its season of blooming, it will in 
some yean (as it now is) be in flower by Jan¬ 
uary. C. cardinal!s is one of the most difficult 


to grow of all the Correas, and it succeeds much 
better when grafted on the more vigorous C. 
alba than it does on its own roots. The tubular¬ 
shaped blossoms are bright scarlet, tipped with 
greenish-white, and so Bhowy are they that a 
plant in full bloom well repays for any little 
additional care and attention. The Correas, 
like many other plants from the same region, 
greatly resent any extremes of drought or 
moisture, hence special care must be taken in 
watering, and thorough drainage is essential 
to their well-doing.—H. 
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A8PARAGU8 PLUM08US. 

Thi elegant, feathery foliage of A plumoeus 
and A tenuissimus is now highly and justly 
prized for use with out flowers in making up 
Douquets, sprays, wreaths, crosses, and other 
productions of the florist. It has, indeed, to a 
great extent taken the place of Hie once indis¬ 
pensable Adiantum cuneatum or “ Maidenhair” 
Fern, and, judiciously employed, the effeot it 
produces is even more light and graceful than 
that of the latter, while another and highly 
important advantage is that the leaves or 
“ fronds ” retain a fresh appearance much 
longer when cut, and whether kept in water or 
not. Of the two I prefer A. tenuissimus for 
any of the purposes referred to as being 
decidedly more light and elegant than tie 
other ; but as A. plumosus appears to meet with 
the greatest demand, and at the same time 
grows more vigorously, it may be assigned the 
first place. 

Both these charming foliage plants thrive 
best in the genial, moist atmosphere of a oool 
stove, intermediate-house, or warm greenhouse, 
where the temperature usually ranges some¬ 
where between about 55 degs. and 75 degs. or 
80 degs. Any good light loam, mixed with a 
fair proportion of peat or leaf-soil and sand, 
will grow them well; they also thrive in peat 
and sand only, but the more substantial com¬ 
post is probably to be preferred. The plants 
succeed fairly well in pots, and when well 
grown the dwarfer forms in particular make 
very pleasing objects. 

But it is when planted out in a well-drained 
bed of suitable soil, in a warm and well-kept 
house, and the growth trained to strings or wires 
a little distance from the roof, that their true 
beauty is seen, and in this way also a large 
quantity of material for cutting may best Be 
obtained. The plants do not always begin to 
“ run ” at once, but as soon as the roots get a 
good hold of the fresh soil the new growths from 
the base rapidly become stronger and stronger, 
and soon commence to climb the wires or strings 
with considerable rapidity. Slugs, by-the-way, 
are extremely fond of these tender young shoots, 
and must be carefully kept at bay by some 
means. As regards the propagation of these 
plants, cuttings formed of moderate-sized 
branchlets, each with a slight “ heel,” will 
usually root in well-drained pots of very sandy 
peat, placed in a propagating-frame or bed ; but 
much the best and most vigorous plants are 
obtained from seed, which is freely produced by 
old and well-established examples, and is easily 
germinated in a moderate hot bed. 
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There ia some amount of misconception as to 
the dwarf form of A. plumosus, known as nanus. 
AmoDg seedlings there is a considerable varia¬ 
tion in habit, and some of the dwarfer forms 
were distributed as “ non-climbers.” But all, 
or nearly all, will “ run ” sooner or later if 
grown strongly. This was told me years ago by 
the foreman of the nursery whence A. p. nanus 
was sent out, and I find it correct. I have, how¬ 
ever, one plant of A. tenuissimus that will not 
“ run ” at all, though divided more than once. 

_B. C. R. 

Plants for greenhouse.— I am an 

amateur in gardening, and take very great 
interqpt in all flowers, etc., having a greenhouse 
for my own pleasure. It is heated with a good 
boiler, but I do not keep it warmer than 
60 degs., having a variety of plants and they 
look fairlv well now. I have three white 
Lilies in bloom, cup-shaped, and I have an India- 
rubber plant about 3 feet high, a Lemon-tree 
$ a yard high grown from a pip of my own 
planting; it is five years bid, but so far has 
not shown blossom. I have mostly taken all 1 
have from cuttings or seeds of my own planting, 
but I want help often, and so I take Garden¬ 
ing weekly and look with interest through its 
pages. Please give me plain hints as to proper 
treatment for pants suitable for a greenhouse 
as above, and also garden with light shingly 
sandy soil; but it is near the Ship Canal, where 
damp fogsare often about in winter, and yet we 
got sun fairly.— Mrs. T., near Warrington. 

*/ We have been interested by your letter, 
and shall be glad to help you. Seedling Orange 
or Lemon-trees are a long time before they 
fruit, and perhaps after years of waiting the 
fruit may not be quite so good as the type. 
Seedlings are usually used for stocks for 
grafting the approved kinds. Your seedling 
will bear fruit in time. Place it outside in the 
summer and get the wood well ripened. If your 
greenhouse is kept at 60 degs. at night, it will be 
too hot for a good many greenhouse plants— 
50 degs. would be better for the usual green¬ 
house plants, but doubtless you force a few flowers 
in winter, and that temperature is suitable for 
the purpose. Cuttings and seeds may be raised 
in the warm house with ad vantage. Only the diffi¬ 
culty comeB in when the cuttings or seedlings have 
made some progress, as they require a lower tem¬ 
perature to harden their growth. Another objec- 
tion to a high temperature in winter for green¬ 
house plants is that insects are more troublesome 
in a warm house than where the temperature is 
more moderate. If the night temperature is kept 
at 60 degs. stove plants will be more suitable. 
These may include some of the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias, which flower in winter, Poinsettias, 
Euphorbia jacquinizeflora. We can recommend 
also the pretty African Violet (Saintpaulia 
ionantha), which may be raised from seeds now 
in the warm house. Pentas camea is a pretty 
thing now in the warm house, and so also is 
Plumbago rosea. Then there are foliage plants, 
such as Crotons, Dracaenas, Marantas, etc., that 
will be beautiful in the warm house. But if you 
decide to lower the temperature to make it 
suitable for greenhouse plants you may still 
have plenty of flowers. Cyclamens, Tree Car¬ 
nations, Primulas, Azaleas, Genistas, and a few 
of the greenhouse Ferns, which will include the 
Pteris family and a Maiden-hair or two, will 
make an interesting display. In the open-air 
garden Hollies and Rhododendrons should do 
well in your district, and with the Rhododen¬ 
drons may be associated Lilies of many kinds 
and Gladioli and the autumn-flowering Hya- 
cinthus candicans. This is only one idea ; 
others will be gathered from every copy of 
Gardening if read diligently. 

Aster Novee-AnglisB roseus.— This ii 
perhaps the tallest Michaelmas Daisy of the 
New England group, not that its stature of 
5 feet to 6 feet is a very commendable quality, 
but it may be useful to point it out as a fitting 
plant for the back line of the herbaceous 
border. It is also perhaps the least seen of its 
class, though the rosy flowers are both abundant 
and distinct. Perhaps I should mention the 
honey-like fragrance of the heads and that it is 
earlier than ruber.—A. 

Pelargonium West Brighton Gem.— This is 
very dwarf and compact in habit and produces its dainty 
little trusses so freely that it should be welcome in the con 
sexvatory or warm greenhouse any time in mid-winter. 
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BOSKS ON ARCHES.. 

Very few plants are so suitable for covering an 
arch or bower as the hardiest of our rambling 
Roses. It is true they have not the same ever¬ 
green beauty as Ivies and some other fine | 
plants, but we do not use a bower when our Roses j 
are leafless. It is in this connection that many 
of our old favourites are best seen, and notwith¬ 
standing the great advances made among Roses, 
we have none more hardy or showy upon arches 
than can be found among the Ayrshires. Ruga is 
a grand and very vigorous climber, pale flesh in 
colour, only semi-double, but larger than usual 
in this class, and exceptionally sweet-Been ted. 
The foliage is very glossy and showy, while 
I do not remember having once seen it 
affected by mildew or red - rust. Bennett’s 
Seedling (syn. Thoresbyana), a pure white 
Ayrshire ; Dundee Rambler, white, with pink 
edges; Queen, purple; Amadis, purple and 
crimson; and Gracilis, bright pink, are among 
the beBt of this section. The last-named was 
introduced exactly one hundred years ago, and 
is a grand Rose over an arch when not drawn in 
too formally. To my mind, these Roses need a 
free hand, as it were—allowed to ramble almost 
at will and very seldom feel the pruning-knife. 
As a rule, arches are rather exposed, and we 
have no Roses more suitable for keen, windy 
situations than the Ayrshires, with their 
immense trusses. 

Other thoroughly hardy varieties, almost 
equally suitable, are : Felicit^-Perpetu^e, a clear 
creamy-white; Leopoldine d’Orleans, white 
tipped with red ; Blair No. 2, a large blush, 
with rosy centre; Fulgens, deep crimson; 
Bardou Job, semi-double, very glowing crimson, 
often shaded with maroon ; Reine Marie 
Henriette, cherry-carmine; Setina, pink, a 
vigorous climbing variety of the old Bourbon 
Armosa ; Emilio Dupuy, a very hardy lemon- 
yellow Tea; L’lddal, red, yellow, and copper, 
peculiarly sweet-scented ; R4ve d’Or, deep buff- 
yellow, and almost evergreen ; Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, white and pale yellow, large, very 
perpetual blooming and sweet-scented; Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg, light crimson, with suffi¬ 
ciently handsome foliage to warrant its growth 
on that aocount alone; and Paul’s Single White, 
with its immense trusses borne so freely in the 
autumn. 

William Allen Richardson and others from 
the Teas and Noisettes, as well as the Banksians, 
may be grown over arches in sheltered positions; 
while if one requires a Moss-Rose it will be well 
to confine themselves to Blanche Moreau, with 
its pretty pure white buds. Both the small 
single white of Polyantha simplex, and the 
large single white of Polyantha gr&ndiflora are 
very showy, especially as they are borne in such 
immense trusses. Nor can we omit Turner’s 
Crimson Rambler and Alister Stella Gray, both 
of which have been so frequently described in 
these pages. To grow such vigorous varieties as 
are necessary to properly cover an arch or 
arbour, we must feed ; but not so liberally as in 
the case of Mar&hai Niel, and a few other extra 
strong growers which seldom bloom so freely as 
the Ayrshires when left alone. Pruning, or 
rather a little judicious thinning out of over¬ 
crowded wood, is the chief item in their culture. 
Never remove a long rod of the previous season’s 
wood, but thin out by cutting away the older 
growths and such shoots as may be deteriorat¬ 
ing. It is the younger wood from near the 
centre and base of the plant that will flower 
best, and this should always be left intact. 

_ _ P. U. 

Marech&l Niel Roses.— Some years ago 
I saw a number of healthy plants of all sizes 
in a warm greenhouse at Whitehaven, in this 
county. Not one in the whole collection was 
cankered, and what is more, they yielded 
eighty dozen flowers in the season, perfect in 
Bize and colour. I knew a nurseryman who 
had long given up their culture, and I con¬ 
stantly meet with amateuru who say this Rose 
is too disappointing to grow. The first described 
lot were contained in small wooden cases, each 
holding a few pounds of soil, and the gardener 
was always striking cuttings from his healthy 
stock. Here I have had many failures, but 


have at present, in my warm greenhouse, a 
vigorous climber in a 10-inch pot on a back 
wall facing south, where it gets sunshine 
in the cold months. I once tried two tail healthy 
trees in large pots outside among shrubs, over 
which they scrambled naturally, But eventually 
perished under glass from the usual disease.— 
W. H. L Cumberland. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


CUT FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE. 

The plentiful use of suitable foliage is rightly 
accounted indispensable by those with good taste 
who have cut-flowers to arrange in the form of 
bouquets for the hand, or to adorn the dress, 
such as button-holes, etc., and also for vases and 
bowls for table and room decoration. What¬ 
ever foliage is used with cut-flowers should, in 
addition to being light and elegant in appearance, 
be such as will keep fresh without flagging as 
long as the flowers will last, for if it drops 
before they fade the appearance of the whole is 
destroyed. For bouquets and cut-flower 
arrangements generally nothing that has yet 
appeared is such a general favourite as the 
fronds of the Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
cuneatum). There are other Ferns that answer 
better for large arrangements, such as where 
vases of large size have to be filled, but still 
nothing suits the majority of people so well as 
the Maiden-hair Fern. In the summer season 
many of the Grasses, both wild and cultivated, 
are unequalled for the elegant effect they 
produce when associated with out-flowers, 
alone, or what is preferable, in combination with 
Ferns. They (the Grasses) are not nearly so 
much used as they deserve to be. Foremost 
among them are several of the Avenas (Oat 
Grass), the charming Stipa pinnate (Feather 
Grass), several of the Brizas, and others of 
plume-like habit. The different varieties of 
Myrtle, alike suited by the form and colour of 
their leaves as well as by their agreeable per¬ 
fume, used to be more in favour than they are at 
present. Although they are somewhat stiff in 
appearance, they should not be so neglected. 
In the same way the old-fashioned Southernwood 
(Artemesia abrotanum), that still often does 
duty in the country housewife’s posy, has dis¬ 
appeared from the more fashionable arrange¬ 
ments of the present day. Cut sprays of the 
Common Asparagus, after it gets sufficiently 
matured to stand in water, has a beautiful effect 
in large vases, whilst for such as are smaller, as 
well as for bouquets and button-holes, the 
Asparagus plumosus is beautiful both in form 
and colour, and for endurance, when its 
foliage is old enough, it has no superior. 
Wild Ivy, grown on oh&lky soils, where it 
becomes of a Beautiful bronzy-tint, is excellent 
for winding round the handles of baskets or 
drooping from vases. Whatever foliage is used 
amongst flowers it should have enough Bolidity 
to prevent flagging. The pale yellowish Pea- 
green tints common to the leaves of many 
plants in tbeir young and tender state are 
more generally preferred to the deeper green 
which mature leaves usually assume, especially 
Ferns, where they are much needed. To preserve 
this bright shade of green colour in Adiantum 
and other Ferns when the fronds are hard and 
matured, cultivators for Covent-garden Market 
now generally grow them well up to the glass 
in light houses, with the least amount of shade 
that will suffice to keep them from being burnt 
by the sun. So treated, and by immersing 
the fronds (when cut) completely overhead 
in water for a little time, they will stand 
well afterwards for hours fully exposed to 
the open air, as evidenced by the many 
button-holes one may see in the London streets 
in the hands of the flower-vendors, when, even 
under the influence of the sun and dry winds, 
the fronds of the Adiantum auratum keep as 
fresh os if growing on the plant. So much 
importance ao the London street flower-sellers 
place upon their Adiantum fronds in such a 
state that they will not flag under the unavoid¬ 
able exposure they must endure, that they are 
careful to buy their supply from such of the 
growers as have a reputation for producing the 
same in the right condition for their purpose. 
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HARDY GERANIUMS. 

These include some of our choicest alpine and 
border plants. There is a very considerable 
tendency on the part of the alpine species of 
Geraniums to form but one root-stock, and on 
this account their propagation is comparatively 
difficult. Cuttings cannot be induced to strike, 
because what few branches do spring up are 
wholly flowering-stems. I have tried sowing 
seeds (which, by-the-way, are not easily pro 
curable) in the usual way—that is, gathering and 
storing them until the following spring, but 
have been successful only in the case of G. sub- 
caulescens. I have also parted the root-stock, 
but in every case, except that of G. sanguineum 
(a British species), they have refused to grow. 
I once lost a very fine specimen of G. argenteum 
by trying the root-dividing process. The way 
in which a stock was kept up of G. cinereum 
and the silvery G. argenteum was quite acci¬ 
dental, and this was by self-sown seedlings 
coming up in the autumn of the summer in 
which the seed ripened. This only confirms the 
expediency of sowing seeds of hardy plants, 
especially alpines, as soon as they are ripe, for 
very often seeds carefully kept until spring 
never come up. 

G. argenteum (silvery), G. cinereum (grey), 


another very showy kind, with soft hairy stems 
and leaves. It grows about 2 feet in height, 
and is very free flowering for upwards of six 
months out of the twelve, and the flowers are a 
beautiful rosy self, on branching umbels. The 
secondary flowering-stems carefully taken off 
are very useful for bouquet work. It is very 
easily increased by seed or division. G. nodosum 
bears some resemblance toG. Endressi in general 
appearance, but the leaves are not hairy, and 
the flowers are rosy-purple. Its specifio title is 
derived from its nodose or swollen roots. It is 
easily increased by division. G. striatum is a 
very old Italian species, long grown in gardens, 
in which it sows itself freely. It grows about 
j 2 feet in height, and bears abundantly pretty 
pale rosy flowers, beautifully striped with dark 
purple. G. ibericum, a Levantine species, has 
long been introduced to English gardens. I 
once recognised it in a provincial market where 
it w'as offered as a blue Geranium. It is a some¬ 
what hairy plant and forms a neatly rounded top 
of foliage, through w’hich appear short-stalked, 
umbellate cymes of clear blue flow ers. G. erioste- 
! mon is a near ally, but is woolly. G. pratenso 
(see cut), a British species, is an aoundant 
bloomer, producing good-sized blue, white, or 
striped flowers according to the variety. Its 
! leaves are deeply lobed and cut. Its flowers 


shrub is lost by the way gardenors usually prune 
: and train it against a wall. This is done as if it 
• were a Peach-tree, and the object w’as to get a 
1 few fruits. Every shoot is most carefully 
tacked hard to the wall, and not unfrequently 
the very shoots that yield the flowers are cut 
away at the autumn pruning ; consequently 
there is little or no bloom. It should be remem¬ 
bered that it is a perfectly hardy shrub, and the 
reason wo put it against a wall is to more 
| thoroughly ripen the growths that produce the 
I flowers, and the pruner should have this object 
in view and encourage the young growths, 

I cutting away the old ones and those not likely 
to produce flow’ering-shoots. There is no need 
to tack tho shoots hard against tho wall. A well- 
knowm Chimonanthus should in autumn bristle 
with young flowering-twigs not tacked against 
tho wall. These will give abundance of blooms, 
and a fair amount of these can be cut for indoors 
at flowering-time; then about February the 
remaining shoots should be cut back to 
within 3 inches or 4 inches of the large 
branches. These cut-back shoots will in the 
ensuing summer send out other flowering-shoots. 
It shows a want of knowledge of the habit of the 
shrub to prune it either in early autumn or in 
summer. Such a delightful shrub is surely worth 
this little attention. Though one seldom sees it 



Wild Geranium flowers (G. pratense). From a photograph by Mr. J. C. Varty Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 


and G. subcaulescens are all much alike, having 
stalked, more or less divided leaves, and few’ 
flowered umbels of rosy flowers. All enjoy a 
dry, calcareous loam in a sunny position. G. san¬ 
guineum is very distinct in habit, and one of the 
choicest and most beautiful. It roots very 
deeply in loamy soil in sunny aspects, and 
forms yearly a few woody underground stems, 
from which are emitted shoots, bearing much 
divided leaves, with slender, one-flowered, 
axillary stems. The flowers are individually 
large, bowl-shaped, and rich rosy-purple in 
colour, finely veined. This veining is shown 
very prominently in a dwarf, pale-flowered 
variety, named G. sanguineum var. lancas- 
tricnse. 

Amongst border species are some not less 
boautifuT. They differ from the alpine kinds 
in being distinctly herbaceous. G. armenum is 
a very showy species, being quite distinct from 
any other with which I am acquainted. When 
in good form it has a bold, handsome habit, 
grows upwards of 3 feet in height, and has well 
stalked, neat leaves. Its flowers, which are 
borne on branched umbels, are very similar 
to those of G. sanguineum, being purple 
veined with black. It succeeds well in 
good rich loam, and is well adapted for a 
Bhrubbery border. It is not easily increased, 
and requires very careful division, as seeds of j 
it seldom ripen in this couptsy. G, Endressi is I 
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rise considerably above the foliage as the season 
advances. All these Geraniums flower from 
May and June till September. T. 


TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


WINTER SWEET (CHIMONANTHUS 
FRAGRANS). 

Many a garden wall at this dull season attracts 
one by the delicious Jonquil-like fragrance of the 
Winter Sweet, for in spite of the sombre tint of 
the flowere their perfume is evident some yards 
awav. We ought to prize this shrub more than 
we do, for what is there at this season among 
flowers in the open air that gives out such agree¬ 
able fragrance? We meet with it often on 
garden or house walls, but very seldom see its 
blossoms in a room. I have lately seen the 
flowers picked off and placed on saucers of 
damp sand, but this only gives the fragrance, 
and the pincushion-like arrangement is not 
beautiful. Only once do I remember to have 
1 seen the flowers used indoors in an intelligent 
way, and in this the flowering-twigs were cut 
a foot or more in length and placed loosely in a 
vase with coppery Mahonia foliage. This 
was an elegant arrangement and lasted some 
1 days. Much of the value and beauty of this 


except against a wall, it can be successfully 
grown as a bush in the warmer part*, or any¬ 
where where the young shoots will become 
ripened, and what a beautiful lawn mass it 
would make of several bushes with, say, Christ¬ 
mas Roses beneath as a carpet. It is a very 
| old garden shrub, and it is now generally known 
that there are two sorts—one with small, dullish 
white flowers Of exquisite fragrance, and 
formerly called Calycanthus pra?cox. The 
other has much larger flow’ers of a bright tone 
of yellow, but with less fragrance, and is 
known as the grandifloruf: variety. This is 
the commoner and generally preferred. The 
difficulty of propagating this shrub probably 
accounts for its comparative scarcity. Nursery¬ 
men generally propagate it by layers, which is 
the best way. It can be increased by buds, 
quickened by heat, and by seed, and sometimes 
in warm places it ripens seed. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to propagate by cuttings, as may be gathered 
from the fact that Dr. Lindley forty years ago 
| offered a prize of a guinea to any of the students 
of the Chiswick Gardens w ho would bring him a 
rooted cutting of Chimonanthus. Some say 
that cuttings have never been rooted, but there 
is . a # we M* at Rhenticated instance of a gardener 
striking cuttings of it, and from his statement 
it appears that he used leafy shoots in the 
summer for tho purpose. Perhaps others can 
put on record similar feats, (There is much to 
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be said in favour of a shrub that is capable of 
giving so much enjoyment in the open-air 
garden in mid-winter, and I hope this note 
will provoke other comments upon it. W. 


Hedge of shrubs. —Which of the ever¬ 
green Bhrubs, such as Cupressus, Juniper, Thuja, 
etc., would make the best material for a shrub¬ 
bery hedge, where it would have neither rabbits 
nor live-stock to contend with ? I have heard 
Cotoneaster Simonsi suggested for the purpose; 
but possibly some of the Cupressus, Juniper, 
Thuja tribes might be better.—R. D. 

*** Any of the following are excellent sub¬ 
jects for a shrubbery hedge : Cupressus Law- 
soniana and C. Nutkaensis; Laurels of sorts. 
The American Arbor-vitae is a fast grower, and 
Thuja Lobbi is a very compact and rapid-grow¬ 
ing conifer. Box of sorts and the common Holly 
are well known and very beautiful. The English 
Yew (Taxus baccata) makes a very ornamental 
hedge-shrub. Tamarix, Furze (Ulex),and Euony- 
mus japonicus are also very valuable. Coto¬ 
neaster Simonsi is a good grower, and when 
in berry is an object of much beauty. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

SAW-FLIES. 

The light-coloured Pine saw-fly and the 
Pine saw-fly (Lophyrus pallidus and L. 

PlNl). 

The saw-fly family, as I have pointed out in a 
previous paper, is a very destructive one to 
plants, and I have already given papers on the 
Gooseberry, Pear, and Rose saw-flies, so named 
after the plants on which their grubs feed. The 
grubs of the two species which form the subject 
of this paper both attack the foliage of various 
coniferous trees and gnaw deep grooves in their 
young shoots, at times causing much injury to 
the trees. The pale-coloured Pine saw-fly may 
generally be found in families of from 20 to 50 
individuals, and it can easily be understood 
that when a small tree is infested by several of 
these colonies it suffers much from the loss of a 
large number of its leaves. Many of these 
grubs may be killed by laying sheets or cloths 
under the trees and shaking them off; or, if 
practicable, they may be picked off by hand ; or 
the trees may be syringed or sprayed with 1 lb. 
of soft-soap, the juice from $lb. of Tobacco, and 



Light-coloured Pine saw-fly. 


10 gallons of water ; cr the extract from 1 lb. c 
Quassia-chips, i lb. of soft-soap, and 10 gallon 
of water ; 1 quart soft-soap, 2 quarts hot watei 
and 1 pint of paraffin-oil, very thoroughl 
mixed and diluted with 3 gallons'of water; c 
1 oz. of Paris green or London purple and twic 
the bulk of lime in 10 gallons of water. Th 
Paris green and London purple are very heavy 
so the mixture wants constant stirring. Thi 
species is fortunately very subject to the attack 
of several kinds of -^ichneumon-fiTes, some c 
whjkjh lay their e|gsi^Qlos |t^ saw-fly 


some in the grubs, and others in the chrysalides. 
Most of the insectivorous birds prey on them, 
so that the numbers which reach maturity are 
very materially lessened. The saw-flies may 
be found flying round and on the trees in June 
and July, and they should always be destroyed 
when an opportunity occurs. The female, with 
the saw-like appendages with which the end of 
the body is furnished, makes slits in the 
leaves in which she deposits her eggs. The 
grubs hatch out in about a fortnight or three 
weeks, and are full grown 
in the course of a month or 
six weeks. Each then spins 
an oval cocoon among the 
leaves, in which it passes 
the winter, becoming a 
chrysalis in the spring. 

The saw-flies emerge from 
the cocoons in June or 
July. The male saw-fly 
measures rather more than 
i inch across the wings, and 
about \ inch in length. 

The bodies are broad, flat, 
black above and reddish 
beneath ; the front of the 
forebody and legs are yel¬ 
low. The feelers are very 
deeply toothed on both 
sides. The females are 
somewhat larger than the 
males, and are of a pale yel¬ 
low colour, with several 
reddish-brown bands on 
the body. The antennaa are 
not so deeply notched as 
those of the male. The 
grubs are about 7-lOths 
inch long when full grown, 
and are of a green or yellow colour. Some 
have a darker line over the back and on 
each side. Each joint of the body, except the 
fourth, bears a pair of legs. The cocoons are 
oval and of a grey colour. 

The Pine saw-fly is very similar in habits to 
the species just described, and it may be de- 


OHRTS ANTHBMU MS. 

NOTBS ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
With reference to the remarks of “ J. C. D.” 
on page 594, I should like to say that I did not 
by any means intend to recommend Lord Rose¬ 
bery as a desirable kind to grow. All I said 
was that it was a remarkably free-flowering 
variety. This it certainly is, my plants carrying 
buds by the hundred (before being thinned, of 



Pine saw-fly. 


course), one or more being produced in the axil 
of nearly every leaf. For the rest, the colour is 
ugly (as you justly remark), and the flowers 
lack size, shape, and finish. As to Good 
Gracious, I can only say that I grew several 
plants of it this season, and had some dozens of 

^__,_ w __ __ blooms, but though grown in an exceptionally 

stroyed by the same means ; its grubs are perhaps open and sunny position, they were all of the 
even more voracious. Kollar states that a full- colour mentioned—viz., more of a soft, creamy- 


grown grub will consume 12 healthy leaves in 
one day. As a saw-fly lays about 100 eggs, it 
is clear that if many grubs come to full growth 
the destruction to the foliage must be enormous. 

This species is, fortunately, not so common in this 
country as the foregoing one, but on the con¬ 
tinent it does an immense amount of mischief in 
Pine-forests. 

This pest may be destroyed by the means 
already mentioned; as they are by no means 
rapid flyers they might be caught in a butter¬ 
fly-net if they were infesting small specimens, 
and if the trees were shaken probably some 
would fly out which were not noticed before. 

Bad weather, especially when the grubs are When to Stop Chrysanthemums 
changing their skins, or are quite young, or (Venus ).—This is a point of increasing impor- 
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blush tint than pink. At the same time they 
were large and well-finished. Of course, blush 
is only a very pale (or delicate) shade of pink, 
we know, but I should not call a true blush pink 
by any means. I have scarcely seen any other 
flowers of this variety this season, so have not 
been able to make any comparison. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add that the 
old Source d’Or (true) has sported with me, both 
to the new “yellow ” form, and also to a deep 
orange-yellow coloured flower, quite distinct 
from both the others. B. C. R. 


when the saw-flies are leaving the cocoons, has tance, and now that the leading positions are 
a most prejudicial effect on these insects. The occupied at the principal exhibitions by men 


grubs are usually found in large numbers who acknowledge the necessity for this system 


together. When a grub is disturbed it raises 
its head and ejects a drop of resinous fluid from 
its mouth, and it is stated in Kirby and 
Spencer’s “ Entomology ” that if one grub acts 
in this manner the others which are near to it 
do the same, and, as it were, fire a volley which 
must disconcert any insect enemies which were 
within range. The male saw-flies are black, 
with the exception of the lower part of the legs 
and the feet, which are yellow. They are about 


of culture, the grower should continually make 
experiments to determine the needs of the sort 
he cultivates, and when to stop or pinch as the 
caso may be. There are many excellent sorts 
which do not require treatment of the kind here 
alluded to, as under ordinary treatment the 
“crown,” second “crown,” or terminal buds 
come to perfection, when best suited to the 
variety. There are others, though, which need 
manipulating to see them at their best, in which, 


3-10ths of an inch in length and G-lOths of an perhaps, it would be well to lay down a general 


of the figure with his wings outspread. The and W. Tricker we should be disposed to get 
females are rather larger than the males, their rooted in good time and secure late crown or 
heads and forebodies are blackish, and the front early terminal buds, as these are best calculated 
angles of the latter are yellowish. Their bodies to give large and well-coloured blossoms. At 
are very broad and flat, and of a dull yellow the latter end of March or beginning of April 
colour with a dark brown patch on the back ; stop the following, and take second “ crowns ” : 
the legs are yellowish. The full-grown grubs | Etoile de Lyon, Florence Davis, Phoebus, Duchess 
are about 1 inch in length and of a greenish- of Wellington, Stanstead White, Thos. 
yellow colour, with a black spot on either side Wilkins, and Souvenir de Petite Amie. 
just over the feet. Each joint of the body bears | During the second and third week in April, 
a pair of feet except the fourth. The cocoons treat the following sorts in a similar manner: 
are oval, nearly a V inch long, brownish, and of G. C. Schwabe, Lord Brooke, Miss E. Teich- 
a hard papery substance, and are generally mann, Reino d’Angleterre, M. Chenon de 
formed among the leaves or on the boughs, but Leche, and Wilfred Marshall. The following 

_i.-__ir_l.i _° :_J_„1_1J I— ' * 


sometimes *mong Moss under the trees. 

G. S. S. 


incurved sorts should be stopped about the 
middle of April, and the second buds from this 
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operation retainod: Lord Rosebery, J. Agate, 
Major Bonaffon, Lord Alcester, Mrs. Gardiner 
(a week earlier), and M. Perfection. C. H. 
Curtis, Mrs. R. C. Kingston, Brookleigh Gem, 
and Robt. Pitfield should be grown in the ordinary 
way and the second bud after the natural break 
retained. Terminal buds are best of Ami Hoste, 
Gulden Beverley, White Beverley, Mr. Bunn,and 
Baron Hirsch. In several instances it is possible 
the plant may make a natural break about the 
time suggested for stopping, in which case they 
should not be interfered with. 

Twelve Japanese Chrysanthemums 
for large blooms (Amateur ).—In the 
following selection we have ineludea only those 
which are of the largest size, of dwarf habit, and 
without regard to the time of flowering : Mons. 
Hoste, colour white, margined and flushed with 
rose, slightly suffused light yellow ; Australian 
Gold, immense flower, colour clear canary- 
yellow ; Mrs. H. Weeks, one of tho largest of 
the Japanese incurved, colour pearly-white, deli¬ 
cately tinted pink, rather tall; Modesto, another 
beautiful Japanese-incurved of the deepest and 
richest shade of yellow ; Reine d'Angleterre, 
lovely rose-mauve, with silvery-white reverse, 
very dwarf; Mutual Friend, very large flower 
of the purest white, very dwarf ; Mons. Chenon 
de Lechc, immense flower, colour rosy buff, 
shaded yellow, very dwarf; Viviand Morel, 
deep mauve ; Chaa. Davis, bronzy-yellow, about 
5 feet; Australie, rosy-amaranth, silvery reverse, 
largo Japanese-incurved, height altout . r >$ feet; 
Mrs. C. H. Payne, rose and white, very large 
flower; Madame Carnot, very largo and hand¬ 
some white, height about 7 feet. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIES IN BEDS. 

I should esteem it a great favour if you would 
kindly inform me through your valued paper the 
best kind of Lilies to grow in the centre of a 
flower-bed, and how many should be planted in 
a bed measuring 12 feet long. It is situated in a 
good position and obtains any amount of the 
morning sun. The soil is rather light and very 
dry in summer. Amateur. 

# # * To grow Lilies to perfection, treat them 
liberally both in regard to soil and water. A 
good top-dressing of well decayed manure will 
be very beneficial, and water must be given with 
a liberal hand durieg the growing period. The 
distance allowed between the bulbs must be 
regulated according to the section to which they 
belong, also the size of the bulbs must be taken 
into account. For instance, L. auratum, 
L. Hpeciosum, and L. Szovitzianum should be 
allowed from 6 inches to 10 inches between each 
bulb, while the Thunbergianum (elegans) section 
may be planted much closer. It is an advantage 
to let each bulb rest on a little sand, also to 
cover with the same material, as it prevents the 
sod from getting clogged round the bulb. The 
following brief list includes some of the most 
handsome Lilies grown. L. auratum is a well- 
known favourite. Its large, strongly perfumed 
flowers last a long time in perfection. L. Mar- 
tagon dalmaticum is a very graceful and dis¬ 
tinct variety, and frequently grows to a height 
of from 5 feet to 6 feet, carrying as many 
as twenty-five deep crimson purple flowers. 
L. pardalinum has lovely drooping flowers, 
colour dark orange, spotted with deep maroon, 
very free. L. Krameri is a beautiful blush-pink 
coloured variety, but not of good constitution. 
L. Szovitzianum has large, reflexed citron-yellow 
coloured flowers spotted with black, early, and 
very free blooming. Amongst the speciosum 
section are to bo found some really nrst-class 
varieties, conspicuous amongst them being 
L. speciosum Melpomene, flowers rich crimson, 
heavily spotted and margined with white. L. 
speciosum Krietzeri is very distinct; its large 
pure white flowers have much substance. A grand 
autumn-flowering Lily, L. speciosum rosoum, has 
a white ground stained and spotted with rose. 
The longiflorum section is very valuable, its 
large bold flowers being exceedingly effective. 
L. longiflorum giganteum is very fine ; its pure 
whi:e flowers are borne in great abundance and 
last a long time in a cut state. L. longiflorum 

§ r&oox is an early and free-blooming variety of 
warf habit. L. longTfterum Harriii (the 
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Bermuda Lily) is very beautiful and one of the 
best Lilies grown. L. chalcedonicum or Scarlet 
Turk’s Cap is very lovely when grown in a mass ; 
its flowers are of the brightest scarlet. L. 
elegans (Thunbergianum) varieties are very 
useful for grouping; they are free-flower¬ 
ing, of dwarf, ^compact habit, and of easy cul¬ 
tivation. Some of the best are L. elegans 
fulgens, crimson shaded with orange ; L. elegans 
Prince of Orange, clear orange, spotted with 
black ; and L. elegans sanguineum, whose large 
orange-crimson flowers are suffused with orange- 
yellow. _ 


GERMAN IRISES IN BORDERS. 

Beauty and grace are as obtainable in the 
borders of our British gardens as in the hot¬ 
houses in which the denizens of the tropics are 
immured. The latter, indeed, however striking 
their colouring or form, must ever lack the natural 
surroundings of the fresh green < Jrass, the full- 
foliaged trees, the sky—now blue, now over¬ 
cast—and the distances softened by the sense 
of atmosphere that enhance the beauty of open- 
air flowers. No more effective arrangement of 
Flag Irises can be adopted than that of plant¬ 
ing largo clumps in aifferent varieties in long 
borders on either side of a Grass walk, for in 
this way charming vistas of tender colour 
gradations are formed that the eyes rest on 
with absolute contentment. Iris pallida and 
pallida dalmatica, with their faint tints of 


OROH1DS. 

Vanda Amesiana.— This is one of the 
many beautiful Orchids from the Far East which 
European cultivators owe to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton, who introduced it in 
1887 ; it is, therefore, one of the latest addi¬ 
tions made to this genus, V. Kimballiana having 
been discovered about the same time. It is a 
dwarf plant and has tapering leaves 8 inches to 
1 foot long, which are of stiff texture and dark 
green, ending in a long, fine point. The flowers, 
borne on erect spikes, each measure 1 i inches or 
a little more in diameter. The sepals and petals 
are of a pale rose, the centre of tne lip being of 
a rich magenta. It has been stated that in the 
c ase of plants growing wild upwards of eighty 
flowers have been counted on a scape, but from 
a dozen to twenty have been a fair average on 
cultivated specimens. There are several forms 
of this Vanda in cultivation varying chiefly in 
I colour. 

Oncidium ornithorrhynchum.— The 

light and graceful spikes of tnis pretty Oncid 
aro admirably adapted for cutting, the plants 
are useful for grouping, and it is, in short, one 
of the best of the small-flowered section. Being 
by no means fastidious in its cultural require¬ 
ments, it is a species that may be taken in hand 
by anyone having a little experience among 
Orchids, and is sure to give a good account of 
itself at flowering time. Tho individual flowers 



An Iris border. 


lavender, are seen to the best effect when a 
clump of I. flavescens, with its'' pale yellow 
flowers, adjoins them. The dark purple of 
I. atropurpurea is accentuated by the white of 
Princess of Wales ; while I. florentina, Mme. 
Chereau, Victorine, Queen of the May, and 
Celeste are all worthy of a place in such a 
border. Here, betwoen the clumps of Iris, may 
grow Pnpaver pilosum. The indescribable tint 
of the Poppy flowers—an apricot-buff, with 
at times tho suspicion of a pink-plush—is just 
the hue to set off to the best advantage the 
shades of the Irises. By midday every Poppy 
petal has fluttered earthwards, to be renewed 
each morn by a fresh breadth of fleeting colour 
long after tho beauty of the Irises has waned. 
In heavy rich soil I. pallida exceeds a height 
of 4 feet, while in the Iris border, where the 
staple is shallower and drier, it rarely reaches 
3 feet. 


2409. — Loquat (Midland), — This is a 
bright yellow fruit, sweet and juicy, containing 
large seeds ; it hangs in a racome from the 
branches, the foliage and flowers are attractive, 
the latter very fragrant. It is a native of Japan, 
whence it has been introduced long ago to India 
and the colonies. Cultivation has improved it 1 
greatly, particulai ly in N. S. Wales. In India 
the fruit is not much thought of, except for 
makiDg preserve. I have seldom seen one of 
4 oz. weight. A temperate-house with clear 
sunshine in the south of England is suitable. It 
ripens in April abroad.—W. H. L, 


are small and rather insignificant, but when 
viewod collectively they are very beautiful, 
the colour of a soft rosy-purple ; they last for 
some time in good condition and are very sweetly 
scented. It is best grown in a house inter¬ 
mediate between the Cattleya and the cool- 
house, or if this is not at command it will get 
along very well at the cool end of the former. 
A shady position and abundance of atmospheric 
and root moisture are essential to its well neing, 
and during winter it must not be overdried. 
Three parts of peat to one of Moss will suit it 
well as a rooting medium, and only a thin layer 
of this is needed over abundant drainage. It is 
a native of central America, whence it was 
introduced in 1826. The flowers of the variety 
albiflorum, a rare and very desirable plant, 
are pure white with the exception of a yellow 
crest. 

Cypripedium insign e Maulei.— This 
is one of the best varieties of C. insigne, and the 
parent of many fine hybrids. Originally selected 
from an importation of the type by the late 
Mr. W. Maule, of Bristol, it has found its way 
into a great many collections, though it is by 
no means a common Orchid. The leaves are 
rather more erect than those of the type, and 
deep green. The flowers are large, the petals 
and pouch being similar to those of the type, the 
dorsal sepal much superior. The upper portion 
is pure white, with large spots of purple, the 
lower being also margined with white, the spots 
being brownish-purple. Like the type, it is a 
very free grower and abundant bloomer, lasting 
many weeks in perfection. 

* Original from 
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POTATOES. 

At this season the amateur will do well to 
note the value of certain varieties of Potatoes, 
and secure the best only. Snowdrop (the kind 
illustrated) is not only a handsome tuber, but 1 
of excellent quality, and being an early kind it 
is more useful, as the amateur cannot always 
devote space to the later varieties. Snowdrop, 
as its name implies, is a white kitchen variety, 
and a very handsome one, in addition having 
few eyes and a beautiful clear skin. It is a line 
exhibition Potato, and also a good cropper ; of 
course, it is not so early as the Ashleaf section, 
but nearly so, and a heavier cropper. It can be 
lifted before the tuberaare matured, and is then 
of fair quality. This type of Potato is doubt¬ 
less more profitable than the very early kinds, 
as the crop is greater and the tubers keep longer. 
In gardens of limited size quantity is a strong 
recommendation, and I would add there are 
fewer small or worthless tubers than with the 
Ashleaf section ; in fact, the later introductions 
crossed with some of our early kinds, and with 
American ones, give more weight and are more 
free from disease. Snowdrop will do well in 
diverse soils. I have grown it on clay and on 
sandy soils; of course, soils greatly influence 
quality and earliness. Last summer the Potato 
on clay soil was superior to those in a lighter 
material, and suffered less from drought, but on 
the other hand, in a wet season in heavy or badly- 
drained soil, there are great losses from diseaee. 
This latter difficulty points 
out the advantage of early 
kinds which may be lifted 
before disease takes hold of 
the plant. It often happens 
that disease does little mis¬ 
chief until the tubers are 
fully grown, or say well into 
August. By growing such 
kinds as store well with a 
much earlier growth the crop 
is saved. Another important 
point to the amateur is that 
he can by early lifting utilise 
the ground for winter crops 
of the Brassica tribe, such as 
Cabbage, Savoy, Coleworts, 

Kales, and other useful green 
vegetables often absent from 
many gardens. Many ruin 
their Potato crop by slovenly 
culture. For instance, no 
care is taken to work the 
soil until the last moment. 

The soil needs sweetening. 

My advice is never allow any crop to remain a 
diy longer than necessary, as it robs the soil and 
does great harm in the breeding of club, wire- 
worm, and other pests. 

Another point often lost sight of is the removal 
of useless and unsightly crops. One may 
have a neat kitchen garden and get as much 
enjoyment out of it as any other part. I am 
aware I have somewhat digressed, but it is par¬ 
donable. It concerns the soil and the planting 
of this useful vegetable. We often hear dissatis¬ 
faction expressed at tubers being scabby. Large 
masses of manure (often rank manure) are 
*laced in the soil, and great things are expected. 
r ar better results, however, may be obtained by 
change of seed, fresh quarters yearly, improved 
cultivation, and extra food to the soil other than 
one kind of manure. Few crops do better than 
the Potato with such aids as one often throws 
to waste, such as burnt garden-refuse, wood- 
ashes, and, in clay land, road-scrapings are of 
great value. These composts, placed in bulk 
during the season, and at planting-time placed 
in each row under the sets, at the same time 
adding a liberal portion of any good fertilisers, 
will produce grand crops, and not only benefit 
the Potato crop, but prepare the soil for suc¬ 
ceeding ones. At this season one may with 
advantage get forward much of the work often 
left to a later date, and by so doing the soil will 
be sweetened, pulverised, and the planting in a 
few weeks hence be done with little trouble. 
The seed will also make a much better start. 

_ G. W. 

Covering Celery. —In some gardens, 
where the depth of soil is limited, a sufficiency 


of it cannot be banked against the rows when 
earthed up, consequently, should the weather 
set in wet and severe frost follow, the Celery is 
often frozen through, and if a sudden thaw 
takes place wholesale decay follows. In such 
gardens the preparation of protecting material 
should not be unduly postponed, indeed, the 
best plan is to cover at once a good length of 
ridge with bracken or long litter, allowing it to 
fall down over the sides. This is most needful 
with the earlier white varieties, which soon 
succumb during a combination of wet and frost. 
As soon as the supply which was laid in the root 
room in November is nearly exhausted renew it 
with a few dozen more heads, as it is always 
advantageous to be able to draw a supply from 
this source far a time, should a sudden and 
unexpected fall of snow occur. When trimming 
Celery for the pantry, take off all the inner 
portion that surrounds the heart, as none but 
the actual centre is sent to the dining-room, and 
the trimmings, if kept back by the man in 
charge of the vegetable department, may be 
used in the kitchen for all ordinary purposes, 
and thus unnecessary raids on the supply be 
avoided.—R. 


EATABLE CUCUMBERS. 

There seems to be a prejudice against Cucum¬ 
bers not easy of removal. It is true immense 
quantities are eaten, but the very people who 
like them the most are frequently among the 
first to condemn them as being unwholesome or 
indigestible. It is possible to have Cucumbers 
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Potato Snowdrop. From a photograph by Mr. F. Parren 
Northgate-street, Canterbury. 


really fit to eat and most enjoyable, and e<^ 
possible to have them unfit for human f< 

We are far too fond of big things. When 
Cucumber-plants are doing well, growers are 
so proud that they delay cutting as long 
as possible, and the consequence is only over¬ 
grown, comparatively tough and really in¬ 
digestible fruit ever reaches the tables of the 
owners of the gardens and their friends. Very 
many frame-grown Cucumbers are also sold in 
small towns and villages, and seeing that the 
larger they are the more readily they sell, it is 
not very surprising that they are left on the 
plants longer than is good for them. In some 
few gardens Cucumbers are really well grown, 
and are sent to the table in excellent condition, 
but more often than not they are either bitter 
or otherwise second-rate. Those great, limp, 
fat fruits which sometimes take prizes at shows 
are not nearly so digestible as smaller, quickly- 
grown fruits cut when yet as brittle as a stick 
of sealing-wax. Market growers cannot afford 
to either waste time in the growth of Cucum¬ 
bers or to leave them hanging on the plants for 
show', as that takes too much out of the latter ; 
consequently, what they send to the markets 
are, if eaten within three or four days of cutting, 
perfectly eatable and wholesome. 

As a rule, market gardeners aim to grow 
everything that is attractive, the question of 
quality not greatly influencing them in their 
choice of varieties, but as far as Cucumbers are 
concerned the variety that best pleases the re¬ 
tailers also happens to be very superior in point 
of quality. In Rochford’s Market Favourite 
we nave what ought to be considered a model 
variety, yet very few private gardeners think of 


sowing it. It is neither a long nor a showy 
Cucumber, but the plant possesses a good con¬ 
stitution, is very productive, and the fruits are 
straight, moderately thick, furnished with 
spines, of a good colour, and particularly good 
to eat. It also possesses the great merit of 
keeping fafrly fresh several days longer than 
any other variety that I am acquainted with. I 
have never tried it in frames, but feel certain 
it would succeed as well in these as the more 
popular Telegraph, Lockie’s Perfection, Tender 
and True, and such like. We are now being 
offered a new variety in the form of a cross 
between Rochford’s and Telegraph, and it may 
be this will prove a decided gain, especially if 
the quality of the former is joined to the well- 
known good points in the Telegraph. The next 
best variety to Rochford’s in point of quality is 
Cardiff Castle, but this does not attain sufficient 
length to please the ordinary cultivator. 

Undoubtedly the quality of any variety is 
largely affected by the cultural treatment given. 
The plants must be in good health, not merely 
as regards the haulm, but also at the roots, 
and the fruit bo quickly grown, or otherwise 
the quality will suffer, let the variety be what it 
may. The haulm may be fresh and green and 
the plant apparently in the best of health, andyet 
the root action may be faulty, the crops suffer¬ 
ing accordingly. Gardeners too often try to 
keep their plants cropping longer than they 
should do; whereas the better plan would be 
to work them hard and root them out directly 
they give signs of being exhausted. This is 
what market growers do, and they might be 
imitated with advantage. 
Instead of planting a dozen 
or more plants at one time, 
be content to start with a 
third of that number, and 
to sow more seed within a 
fortnight of planting, aiming 
to keep up a succession of 
young plants rather than to 
have larger batches at one 
time, with inevitable gluts 
of fruit, and later on thin or 
insufficient supplies of in¬ 
ferior Cucumbers. Young 
plants, however, may be 
quickly spoilt by faulty 
treatment at the roots. Too 
much manure and too much 
soil are the cause of innu¬ 
merable early failures. 

If a sufficiently high tem 
, perature at the roots cannot 

be maintained by the aid of 
hot-water pipes, then the 
very earliest plants ought to 
have the benefit of a hot-bed of well-prepared 
stable-manure, or this and leaves in mixture, 
but after March there ought always to be 
enough heat in the house to obviate the use of 
bottom-heat of any kind. When the roots 
strike down into a mass of decaying manure and 
leaves they are soon attacked by eel worms, 
and when thus badly galled are not long 
capable of supporting the plants, the latter 
eventually flagging, never again to recover. 
Always commence with quite small mounds of 
soil of a light loamy character, and keep the 
roots active near the surface by means of plen¬ 
tiful supplies of water and weekly light top- 
dressings of loam, decaying manure, or even 
leaf-soil. Allowing the roots to descend freely 
into the old hot-bea material saves much trouble 
in the shape of watering and liquid-manure, but 
it is a great mistake all the same. Cucumber- 
roots revel in a moist heat, and should not be 
smothered by either too much soil or by the 
sediment resulting from a free use of somewhat 
thick liquid-manure. 

Nitrate of soda at the rate of about h oz. to a 
gallon of water answers as well or better than 
anything I ever tried, and plants in full bearing 
require plenty of it. Grand early crops of 
Cucumbers are sometimes got from plants in 
11-inch or larger pots. The latter should not 
be unduly exposed to sunshine ; frequent top¬ 
dressing to the extent of piling it up above the 
rims of rough fibrous loam and abundance of 
water and liquid-manure should be given, and 
the plants be fruited similarly to Melons, that 
is to say, be trained straight up the roof of a 
forcing-house, and the laterals heavily cropped, 
stopping beyond the second fruiting-joint. 

Original frum 
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High temperatures, accompanied by abund¬ 
ance of atmospheric moisture, are what Cucum¬ 
bers should have, and if the houses containing 
the plants were less freely ventilated there 
would be fewer complaints of the produce being 
uneatable or unwholesome. If the night tem¬ 
peratures range from 65 degs. to 70 degs., and 
seldom fall below 75 degs. in the daytime, an 
occasional rise to 90 degs. not being objected to, 
the atmosphere never being allowed to become 
parched, nor the soil about the roots dry, 
owth of crops will be rapid and quality good, 
nder this high pressure speed the plants natur¬ 
ally take up and evaporate muoh moisture, and 
will fail quickly if this is not supplied to them 
Leaving the Cucumbers hanging on the plants 
an hour after they are fully grown is a waste 
of energy, and only those intended to be cooked 
before they are eaten should be allowed to 
thicken unduly. W. 

PENTAS CARNEA. 

As a winter-blooming plant this is one whose 
merits should not be overlooked. It is readily 
propagated, of easy culture, and produces its 
terminal clusters of delicate pink 


3- inch pots. A mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
rotten manure with a little sharp silver-sand is 
more suitable for them at this time, and place in 
a little heat with a temperature from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. to help swell the bulb and to 
encourage growth. Water accordingly, and we 
advise soft water, as it is most beneficial. In 
August another shift may be afforded them, a 1 

4- inch or 5-inch pot being large enough to flower 
them in for the first season. When the plants 
commence to show flower weak manure-water 
should be afforded them about three times a week 
to develop the flower-buds. When the plants 
have finished flowering place them in a cold 
frame to rest, gradually drying them off. In 
the spring, when the plant commences to start 
growth, shake out and pot into 6-inch pots if 
required, and grow the same as previously 
advised. 

GARDENING NOTES. 

Value of Tobacco.— “ Waste not want not” 
has been a favourite adage with me in a long 
life. I have been a heavy smoker for over half- 
a-century, and always utilised the unburnt 


costing 16s. per sack. I have long had it in 
use for warming a detached house, built for 
summer recreations, and with ornamental plants 
therein it is a success. A deep pan of water, 
with a cover, is supported on a rim of the fire- 
placo, this arrangement preventing all smoke, 
while it insures a certain moisture of the air, so 
necessary to healthy vegetation. It is only sold 
at the shop of the “Atmospheric Churn Com¬ 
pany,” in Bond-street. The other heating 
apparatus I tried in an excessively severe winter 
is on the same principle—paraffin only is used. 
I put a deep enamelled bowl of water on the 
top (having removed the usual perforated 
cover). The flame from the double wicked lamp 
is very powerful, and lasted twelve hours. I 
never notice any odour from the oil if the wicks 
be properly trimmed before lighting. 

Christmas Roses. —A large bunch of these 
seasonable flowers has been brought to me from 
Aberdeenshire — strong, snow-white flowers, 
over 4 inches across, and with long, cylindrical 
stems as thick as Water Lilies. In this country, 

( too, thev attain great perfection. I am told of 
a bed about fifty years old in all its glory. I 
raised a pretty purple species of “ HelTeborus ” 
from seeds I sowed about 



blossoms very freely in winter, 
and, indeed, by keeping up a 
succession it may be nad in 
bloom at almost any season, 
although at this time of year it 
is more valuable than when a 

g reater variety of subjects is in 
ower. In order to grow it well 
it requires liberal treatment— 
».e., a rich, but not too heavy a 
soil, and plenty of water when 
growing. It is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a stove-plant, for although 
it often exists in a lower tempe¬ 
rature it does not thrive well 
except in a stove. There is a 
variety (kermesina) in which 
the flowers are much deeper in 
colour than in the species, to 
which it forms a good com¬ 
panion. Cuttings of P. carnea 
strike readily, besides which it 
may be raised from seeds, but 
cutting plants are from their 
greater freedom of bloom to be 
preferred. H. P. 


twelve years ago. 

Cannas. — On Christmas - 
day a fine spike of Mme. 
Crozy expanded, though the 
greenhouse temperature only 
stood at 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
I wrote to you some time ago 
that I call this handsome kind 
“ Perpetual,” this being the 
third crop of bloom since the 
spring months. This specimen 
has been well fed with 
artificial and liquid-manures. 
Other varieties ceased flower¬ 
ing in late autumn, and will 
not be repotted till February. 
Outdoor growth here only 
results in strong foliage and 
no inflorescence, so I dig up 
the tubers and pot them under 
glass. In late spring they 
make a good start, and give 
fine blooms in the green¬ 
house. Knowing that the 
climate of Nat^d was very 
suitable to their growth, I 
advised the curator of the 
Botanic Gardens to try them, 
and he has lately written to 
tell me that he has a splendid 


show of seventy varieties from 
many lands—very attractive 
to crowds of visitors ; and as 
the tubers increase quickly 
I have no doubt their intro¬ 
duction will provo highly 
remunerative. 

The Pine-apple.— I think 
the students of “ Evolution ” 
would be surprised to see this 
favourite fruit in its primitive 
condition on the north-east 
frontier of India, attaining a height of 4 feet 
or 5 feet in that warm, humid climate, and 
bearing an inedible, insignificant berry. In 
this indigenous condition the plant is much used 
for fences on raised embankments, surmounting 
a deep trench—the only kind I ever knew 
capable of resisting the inroads of elephants, 
wild or tame. I grew excellent fruit by trans¬ 
planting some from native gardens (therefore 
roughly cultivated) to pits 3 feet or 4 feet deep, 
filled with half-fermented vegetable matter and 
fresh cow-manure. I put a stout plant in each 
pit and watched its growth. At a mature 
period I dissected the incipient tuft (the embryo 
crown of the fruit), constantly removing any 
head leaf. I found that this treatment much 
improved the size and quality of a Pine apple. 
The very best, however, were not equal to those 
imported from the Bahamas. 

Primitive manuring.— The Orange-tree, and, 
indeed, all the desirable species and varieties of 
this juicy family, thrive in the same part of 
North-east India just mentioned. I have seen 
specimens in alluvial soil with thick trunks 
30 feet to 40 feet high carrying packs of fruit. 
When they are coming into bud the natives tie 
up a cow to each tree. They say the urine and 
dung, freshly administered to the roots by the 


readily, and even when they do, 
the plants take a long time 
before they flower. Propaga¬ 
tion is usually effected by graft¬ 
ing, the stock used being the old 
single-flowered kind which roots 
readily enough from cuttings. 

Grafting can be carried out suc¬ 
cessfully in August. Side graft¬ 
ing answers well. Tho operation is very 
simple. After the scions have been secured to 
the stocks by matting, they should be put 
into a warm (not hot) case or handlight where 
the temperature does not exceed 55 degs. and 
syringed overhead occasionally. They must be 
protected from the sun by means of tiffany 
thrown over the glass. When a union is com¬ 
pleted and growth commenced the ligatures 
may be loosened and eventually removed 
altogether and the plants stood in a more airy 
position. The syringe should then be used more 
freely. The knife used for grafting should be 
very sharp. 

Cyclamens from seed (Knklo* J.—There 
is no remedy for the crippled and twisted leaves 
of Cyclamens. It is owing to bad root action, 


Penlas cxrnea. From a photograph by Mr. Yasey, Broad-street, Abingdon. 


portion of cigars and pipes. I always collected 
the ends of the former and residue from the 
bowls of the latter in tin boxes. In India I 
fumigated my mosquito-haunted rooms, and 
once disposed of some pounds of savings in 
stuffing the crevices of a rockery garden near 
the house, having previously ascertained that 
snakesand all other cold-blooded creatures have 
an intense antipathy to the prepared leaf. The 
unsophisticated Hindoo has learned this fact, 
and pours the strongly saturated water from 
his hubble-bubble (or rude hookah) into any 
suspected hole in his walls to urge the departure 
of its reptile tenant. Taxation in England has 
told heavily on the cost of Tobacco, and my 
collection of the best and strongest insecticide 
is money saved. The Heather of the Scotch 
Highlands is the crowded home of midges ; 
thus, when our party sits down to lunch I have 
prepared a little fire or two to windward, and 
on these cast my Tobacco cartridges of an ounce 
or so each. I earn the gratitude of the ladies. 

Portable stoves. —I have seen many glass- 
fronted verandahs and diminutive greenhouses 
for the preservation of bedding plants, and I 
think those I am about to describe are suitable 
where hot-water pipes are absent. A small 
cylindrical stove, heated by artificial fuel, 
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animals' immediate presence, are the best of all 
fertilisers, and it saves trouble. 

Heavy clay soils.— Half of a kitchen garden 
I once occupied in the North of England was a 
stiff and stubborn soil of the worst clay. This I 
dug deeply, applying annually a mixture of 
sewage and coal-ashes (for want of lime), and I 
much improved tho ground. 

Cyrtanthus lutescens.— A pretty specimen 
of this little S. African bulb was in full flower 
on Christmas Day. Others which bloomed last 
year are not above ground. Colour bright 
yellow, in a bunch on a long stalk. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 


strike best where there is a good bottom-heat 
and a rather cool surface. After they are well 
1 rooted they should bo gradually hardened off, 

1 and mav remain in the cutting-pots until about 
May. They may be topped once before they are 
potted off, but tnis should be done early enough 
for the plants to begin to start again. It is 
possible to make fairly good flowering plants in 
one year, but thoso propagated a little later and 
kept in small pots the first year make the most 
satisfactory plants, and do not give so much 
troublo. 


SEED-SOWING. 


THE TRAVELLER’S JOY. 

The accompanying illustration speaks for itself. 
It shows the beautiful Traveller’s Joy (Clematis 
Vitalba) running riot over a balcony and flower¬ 
ing profusely. Its foamy-white flowers are full 
of charm, and as beautiful in their way as the 
showier flowers of the garden Clematises. They 
are followed too by the fluffy seed-vessels which 
are also attractive. We do not want the 
Traveller’s Joy too often in the garden, as there 
are many splendid varieties of other sections, 


: A great deal might be written on this subject, 
especially with regard to the treatment of 
newly-sown seeds. It not infrequently happens 
that entire failure occurs, and the cause is 
assigned to the seed being bad, whereas it is 
through improper treatment. Various seeds 
requiro different treatment, and therefore it is 
a little difficult to give definite instructions 
without dealing with individual subjects. 
There are, however, some points which apply 
to most soeds which should be sown early in the 
year. 


The Traveller's Joy (Clematis Yitalba) on balcony. From a photograph bv, Mr.* H. G. Close, Kirtlington Park, Oxford. 


placed on a shelf where they get all the light pos¬ 
sible. Many people shade seeds too much, this 
not only favouring the growth of the fungus 
referred to above, but also causing a weak start. 
I have over and over again proved the fallacy of 
shading or covering up seeds. It is not long 
since I saw a pan of seed of Asparagus plumosus 
which was standing partly under shade. In the 
part exposed to light the seed had germinated 
well, while that shaded had not started. After 
tho pan was placed on a shelf in full daylight 
the other seeds soon started. Some seeds 
undoubtedly germinate better when shaded 
from very bright sunshine, but in most instances 
seeds will start well when exposed to the full 
sunlight, and the seedlings will be much 
stronger and less likely to damp off. Of course 
it is necessary to be very careful that they do 
not suffer from drought. I have often heard i t 
stated that seed-pots should not be watered 
after the first soaking when the seeds are sown 
until the seedlings have started ; but in this 
circumstances must bo taken into consideration, 
and under no conditions should the seed-pots 
be allowed to get dry. For some choice seeds it 
is better to dip the pots and allow the moisture 
to rise rather than to water overhead, though 
little harm can be done by water¬ 
ing the surface with a fine rose. 
There is, however, a good deal of 
difference in the way a water-can 
is used. In watering seeds the 
can should be kept moving, so 
that the water can soak away 
without flooding the surface of 
the pots. 

Although I have a great objec¬ 
tion to shading seed-pots I like 
to cover them with a piece of 
glass, especially if they are in a 
house where the atmosphere is 
inclined to be dry; but the 
glasses should be removed every 
morning and wiped dry. I may 
mention that where exposed to 
the sun, if a drop of water is con¬ 
densed on the under surface it 
may cause a scald similar to what 
often occurs when there is a 
blister in tho glass, though this, 
of course, does not happen until 
later in the season, when the sun 
has more power. Many seeds will 
germinate better if they are 
soaked in water for from twelve 
to twenty-four hours previous to 
sowing them, but under no con¬ 
ditions should they be left in 
water too long. After the water 
is poured off they should be sown 
at once. Some seeds are inclined 
to stick together when they are 
wet, but a little fine dry sand 
will obviate this. There are a 
few seeds which require soaking 
longer than those mentioned 
above—Cannas and Acacias, for 
instance. H. 


but it is certainly amongst our most beautiful 
climbers, especially for covering outhouses and 
similar buildings. 


• 

Propagating Genistas.— Good cuttings 
can be had from plants which have been put 
into warmth for early blooming, and with care 
a great number may be taken without harming 
the flowering plants. Short cuttings taken off 
close to the old stem arc the be9t. A few of the 
loaves should be removed from the base, and in 
putting the cuttings in they should be put down 
just deep enough to keep them firm, taking 
care that the leaves do not touch the sur¬ 
face of the soil. Clean, fresh peat and sand 
in equal parts may bo used for filling the pots, 
and this should bo pressed down rjuite firm. 
Genistas being rather a long time in making 
roots, it is necessary to be very careful to avoid 
damping. If the pots are plunged in fibre- 
refuse they should be taken out, and the plung¬ 
ing material well stirred up at least once a week. 
The fungus which causes the damping spreads 
so rapidly that a whole batch of cuttings may 
be lost before its appearance has been detected. 
It is possiblo to check tho pest if taken in 
time. I find a little hot, dry sand shaken 
among the cuttings and the pots stood out where 
they will dry a little effectual. Genistaputtings 
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In the first place I would point out the 
necessity of having compost which has been 
thoroughly cleansed from all insect life; it 
should also be free from any substance that is 
likely to favour the growth of fungi. The 
“ damping off,” of which we hear so much, is 
caused by a fine, thread-like fungus, which 
often originates from some woody substance 
contained in the soil. Clean pots or pans are 
also essential. Good drainage is also neces¬ 
sary, but it is a mistake to use too much, as it 
gives so little space for the soil. For such as 
Begonias, Primulas, Gloxinias, and other small 
seeds, I like fresh clean loam with plenty of 
sand, or, if the loam is likely to get hard on the 
surface, a little peat may be used. I am much 
in favour of using Sphagnum Moss for surfacing. 
If cut up very small ana then rubbed t hrough a 
fine sieve it may be used for the smallest seeds, 
either for sowing upon or for covering the seeds. 
For Begonias, Gloxinias, Calceolarias, etc., no 
covering is necessary, but for Cyclamens, 
Primulas, etc., a slight covering of finely-cut 
Sphagnum and sand is the best that can be used. 
In sowing seeds it is better to sow thinly rather 
than to get the seedlings too thick, for 
although it is advisable to prick off as soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to handle, they 
oome much stronger when they are not 
crowded. Seeds sown early in the year may be 


Cinerarias Infested with green-fly (West- 
ham).—It you want to have clean, healthy plants and 
an easy mind ask your seedsman to get you a vaporiser and 
a pint or so of nicotine, and use it according to instructions 
supplied with each lamp. One vaporising will make a 
clean sweep of the insects, and it also kills the eggs. Before 
we used the vaporiser we were always troubled m some of 
the plant-houses with green-fly or some other insect Now, 
when we see any flies or thrips about, we light the lamps, 
pour a little nicotine in the vessels, and place over the 
flame of the lamp, go out, and lock up the house till the 
morning. 
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“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, Sd. 

"Hardy Flowers.”—Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental speciei, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, etc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, Is .; post free. Is. 3d. 

‘‘The Garden Annual” for 1897.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (Containing over 
9,000) have been very carefully and ejctensiuly revised, 
and are admitted to be the most complete ever published. 
Price Is.; by post , It. Si. 

London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 

BULLACES. 

Bullaces are seldom met with, this fact being 
no doubt attributable to the erroneous idea that 
the quality of the fruit is far inferior to that of 
the Damson. Even were this true they would, 
I maintain, pay for growing, not only on account 
of their free-bearing character, but because the 
fruit hangs on the trees long after Damsons 
have fallen, even well into November, and when 
once the markets are cleared of the general run 
of popular Plums and Gages, the public, having 
no otner alternative, eagerly buy any late con¬ 
signments. Probably more Bullace-trees are 
grown in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk than in all 
other counties put together. The variety most 
commonly met with ]s the Small White, round 
in shape and mottled with red on tho oxposed 
side. All three varieties ripen in October, but 
improve in flavour if allowed to hang on the trees 
till November. Amongst lovers of British wines, 
that made from tho Bullace is much esteemed. 
Bullaces also make a delicious jam, aro excellent 
when bottled, and in East Anglia Bullace pie is 
held in high esteem amongst farm labourers and 
cottagers generally. 


to be closely spurred in to within half an inch of 
the main branches. The tree should be open in 
the centre. Any terminal or leading shoots 
must be cut, according to size of tree desired. 
Black Currants are not pruned like the above, 
but treated more like Gooseberries—that is, the 
shoots thinned. These fruits are often too 
much crowded. It is well at times to remove a 
small number of old branches, and train a few 
of the strongest now shoots to take their place. 
Birds also take the buds, and the dressing 
advised for Gooseberries should be used after 
pruning. It is not too late to get new trees 
from cuttings of bush fruits. Select strong 
shoots, shorten to 12 inchei or 15 inches in 
length, remove all buds half way from the base, 
and then plant in drills G inches deep, the 
cuttings 6 inches to 0 inches apart ; well firm 
the cuttings as the drill is filled in. Replant 
next autumn in rows 18 inches apart each way 
in well-manured land.—G. 

Planting hardy fruits.— The planting 
should now be pushed on rapidly, as, in my 
j opinion, fruit-trees do much better when planted 
at this season than when this work is deferred 
I till the year is woll advanced. It may be 
I thought advisable at this season to destroy 
worthless trees, and no time should be lost in 



The White ^Bullace. 


Bullaces, more especially the Common White 
variety, are not particular as to soil, growing 
and thriving fairly well in a compost that 

would almost starvo the Damson, although, 
as in the case of all other hardy fruits, 
if worth growing at all they aro worth growing 
well. One of the chief recommendations of this 
fruit is the extreme hardiness of its blossom, it 
l>eing but seldom that the crop is lost through 
frost. On this account those who grow Bullaces 
for sale usually plant them on the margins of 
orchards as a screen for more tender fruits. On 
one estate in Sussex there exist rampant hedgos 
formed of Nut-trees and Bullaces. They both 
grow well together and in aulumu the joint 
crops are both profitable and interesting. In 
South Notts the name Bullace is almost 
unknown, tho fruit being known by tho term 
Winter Crack. The Essex Bullace is somewhat 
larger than tho Common White, having a yellow¬ 
ish-green skin and a more juicy, sweeter flesh, i 
The Royal Bullace has much larger fruit, the 
ellowish skin carrying a thin grev bloom, the 
esh brisk, but refreshing, and splendid for J 
tirts. J. 


selecting new ones. It is useless to allow old, 
worn-out trees to cumber the soil ; they do not 
tdd fo 11 m appearance of a well-kept garden, and 

! in many cases harbour all kinds of insect life. 

J Again, some of the very worst kinds, among 
Fears especially, form the most shapely trees, 
and one hesitates to remove them. We have 
but a limited number of really good Pears, and 
their season is but a short one, so that only the 
best should be grown. I would urge tho neces¬ 
sity of fresh soil for new trees in impoverished 
land, omitting manure except in the way of a 
final mulch on the surface after planting. Much 
j of tho work as regards preparation can bo pushed 
' on before the trees arrive. In clay land it is nob 
well to puddle tho soil, but whenever possible a 
fresh site should bo givon to now' trees. The latter 
remarks are also oven more applicable to bush- 
trees. Gooseberry-bushes should never get the 
same position the former trees occupied. Currants 
get their roots covered with a white fungus in 
poor soils, and oven old trees, both of Goose- 
berries and Currants, if carefully lifted well 
repay for new soil and replanting.—R. 


Currants.— The pruning of these should 
now be completed and the space between th? 
trees forked over. The Red and White Currants 
require similar treatment Th&branch 
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Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s. 
The English Flower Garden : Views of the most 
Beautiful Gardens and Country Houses, and Plans, with 
; Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants^ tfuir Culture 
1 and Arrangement. London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Large bushes of Eupatorium odoratum are vary useful 
Just now ; they have been in flower some time. They 
were pruned back last spring, planted out in the border in 
June f and potted up in September. They flower naturally 
at this season, and are therefore valuable where white 
flowers ore in demand. The individual flowers are not 
large and showy, and are not the sort of thing to grow for 
market, hut for home work they are very useful, orange- 
trees full of blossom and fruit are very effective now, and 
the fragrance of an Orange-tree in blossom in a large 
house is very pleasant. Luculia gratissima has also a 
pleasant fragrance, though less pronounced than the 
Orange. The fragrance of the conservatory should be one 
of its greatest charms, especially at this season. As Bou- 
vardias and Poinsettias go out of bloom dry them off pre¬ 
paratory to cutting down by-and-bye. Hoses for cutting 
will he in demand now, and if there are permanent plants 
in the borders of Safrano, Moiret, Nipnetos, and other 
early-flowering kinds, there will be plenty of buds for cut¬ 
ting. Moiret is an old kind. I had it'in a large, lofty 
house many years ago, where it grew luxuriantly, and was 
nearly always in flower up in the roof. In winter and early 
spring the flowers are nearly white, but they come tinged 
with pink later on, and In both forms are beautiful. 
Rhododendrons in many hybrid forms will be in flower 
now, where a little heat has been used to help them on 
to bloom, and white and coloured Azaleas are now plenti¬ 
ful. The small flowered Azalea amnona is useful in con¬ 
sequence of its early flowering habit, and the blossoms are 
useful for button-hole work. There is a small-flowered, 
free-growing Chinese Primula, which is, when well grown, 
very effective. Messrs. Cannell in their catalogue call it 
The Lady, but I think I have seen it under another name 
from another firm. However, it does not matter what 
name is given to it. It is a pretty, graceful plant, and 
those who are tired of the monster flowers will I>e glad to 
start again with something after the fashion of the original 
type, as w*e remember it fifty years ago. I may say the 
flowers are more lasting when cut than the modern 
varieties. 

Forcing House. 

This will be a busy time in this department now, as in 
addition to forcing flowers for the conservatory and for 
cutting, other work, such as propagating from cuttings and 
seeds, will demand attention. Begonias, Gloxinias, Saint- 
p&ulias, and other useful decorative plants (new and old) 
may be sown shortly. The new dwarf Gannas are coming 
prominently into notice, and seedlings can he easily raised 
in a brisk heat. It is best to soak the seeds twenty-four 
hours, or even longer, in warm water to soften the seed 
Dga before sowing them. Cuttings from the early- 
forced Tea and other Roses will strike freely now in 
bottom-heat, and those who still believe in grafting may 
begin, if the nece-sary Brier-stocks are available, uring 
shoots with dormant buds for the grafts. I have used 
healthy pieces of root of the Dog Rose for stocks for 
both Tea and 11 1* Roses very successfully, plunging the 

g rafted roots in Cocoa-fibre, or potting them so as to bury 
fie point of union, and then plunging the pots in a hot- 
tr! Keep them close and shaded till growth has com¬ 
menced, which will be in a fortnight. 

Forcing? Permanent Vines. 

The early vinery may he started now, even where the 
first crop of Grapes is taken from pot-Vines. Assuming 
that the Vines and the house have had a thorough cleans¬ 
ing with soap ami water, and the walls dressed over with a 
mixture of ncwlv-slaked lime and sulphur, and the borders 
tep lin seed with some good loam and bone-meal, or artifi¬ 
cial manure, the house may be closed for forcing. Tho 
outside borders will have been sheltered from heavy rains 
early in the autumn, either by coverings of dry leaves, kept 
in position by shutters or sheets of galvanised iron, or in 
some other way. Coverings of warm leaves and manure 
are sometimes used on Vine borders, and Vines in bad 
condition have been improved by the treatment. But hot- 
l>eds on outside N ine borders are not an umuixed good. I 
have seen the covering of warm manure so full of thick, 
fleshy roots that it waB impossible to remove it when the 
season came round when sunshine on the border would he 
beneficial, and it ultimately led to a sour condition of tho 
soil, with its usual accompaniment of gross, unripe wood, 
and loose, straggling bunches of shanked Grapes. A well- 
drained border, covered early in autumn wuth a foot of 
Oak-leaves, with galvanised iron covers to throw off the 
wet, offers the be-L chance of keeping early or late Vines 
for that matter in the best possible condition. Start with 
a night temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., and increase 
it gradually os the growth of the Vines makes progress. 

Making Hot-beds for Forcing Vegetables. 

The country gardener can make great use of this cheap 
heat-forcing material. Tree leaves can be had for the 
gathering, and in many places the gathering has to he 
done, even if no use is made of them, hut Oak-leaves and 
stable-manure are excellent for forcing all garden products 
through the winter. Make the beds for Potatoes 3 feet 
high, the material well packed together, and the bed 
1 foot wider on all sides than the frair.es. If the leaves 
and manure are used in about equal parts very little 
fermenting will be required, as the beds may be made 
after the manure and leaves have been mixed in a heap 
for a few days. 

Window Gardening. 

Clean away dead fronds from Korns. If Maiden hairs 
are shabby in appearance, cut them down and encourage 
the new fronds. Plants in spare rooms must be kept dry a 
little longer. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There is scope fer changes in the grouping of shrubs and 
other plants on Grass. In small or moderate sized 
gardens the necessity for a tennis-lawn leaves but little 
space for picturesque grouping ; but even here something 
may be done—at anv rate, the hare corners may be planted 
in various ways, and still have the centre open for games. 
In looking over an old note-book I have come across quite 

* in cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated urith equally goed 
result $. 
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* »™'»rotdiHerent styles of grouping shrubs on lawn 9 
which I had noted in many gardens during a series of 
* raoat part the shrubs were planted 

Uiinly, and in some instances the spaces between were 
filled with young plants. A very handsome group of the 
Deodar Cedar had been treated in this way, and when I 
saw them the common things had been cleared away, and 
the Cedars stood forth a most graceful feature. It is a pity 
these graceful trees are not absolutely hardy except in 
sheltered Pieces. A very striking corner group was com¬ 
posed as follows: Ailantm glandulosa (Tree of Heaven), 
Oupressus Lawsoniana, C. L. lutea, Pampas Grass, 
Venetian Sumach, and a group of Tamarisk, which had a 
very graceful feathery effect in summer. The shrubs were 
all planted on the Grass, and had been arranged with an 
natural effect. Other groups contained such things 
as the Catalpa (Tulip-tree), Magnolias, Birches, Beeches, 
eta, among deciduous things, and the silvery variety of 
Atlantic Cedar, Gold and Silver Hollies, Berberis steno- 
phylla, Irish Junipers, Golden Yews, Yuocas, etc. We 
cannot all grow American shrubs, but all the above and 
many others will thrive well in prepared sites. 

Fruit Garden. 

If there are the means of growing early Melons a few 
seedsof a good forcing kind should be sown now in a brisk 
temperature. As soon as the plants are up move to a light 
position, os we want strong, sturdy plants to put out, 
especially early in the season. Orchard-house trees in pots 
should be taken back to the house now and have the 
necessary pruning and cleaning. It is assumed the 
repotting or top-dressing was done before the trees were 
taken out in the autumn. This work should always be 
done then, at the roots will now be working into the fresh 
stuff. When the trees have been potted on into large 
pots they may be kept in good condition for years by giving 
annual top-dressings, removing as much of the old soil as 
can be done without seriously injuring the roots. If young 
trees are brought in for potting they should always be 
potted up not later than November. Plums and Cherries 
do very well under pit culture; but Aprioots are not 
suitable generally, although in some places they do fairly 
welL I have in several gardens seen numerous crops of 
Apricots grown under glass in cool-houses ; but they will 
not bear anything in the nature of forcing. One would 
think that Figs ought to pay for good culture under glass. 
They want a light, roomy house, which should be span- 
roofed, running north and south, and the soil in which the 
trees are planted should not be too rich. They do beet on 
a hard bottom, where the roots cannot get far away, and 
some old mortar should be mixed with the soil. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Many gardenera will now be thinking of ordering in 
their annual supply of seeds for the season’s sowing. 
Gardeners, as a rule, who understand their responsibilities 
will trust principally to the old, well-tried sorts. Novelties 
are expensive, and very often inferior to the old, reliable 
things, and any person spending other people's money will 
not do more than order a few trial packets. Of course, we 
know progress is being made by those whose business it is 
to raise new things ; but the post of honour has hitherto 
been left to the wealthy amateur in bringing to light their 
merits. In point of fact, nine-tenths of the newly- 
introduced vegetables have no special merits over old 
varieties. The principal work in the vegetable-garden now 
is manuring, and digging, and trenching. Prepare Pea- 
sticks during bad weather. Drains should be seen to if 
any stoppage exists. Stoppages often arise through out¬ 
fall being blocked. Worn paths may be put right now by 
digging or turning over, and a sprinkling of fresh gravel 
and a heavy roller will put things into good condition. If 
necessary. Box-edgings can be replanted. In some gardens 
Box does not thrive well, and good Staffordshire tiles are 
very lasting, though costing a little more than common 
tiles in first Instance. I do not recommend cheap tiles, as 
the frost soon pulls them to pieces. There is a red glazed 
cable pattern tile that is very lasting, and wears clean and 
always look neat. All kinds of vegetables will force now 
where the materials can be had for making hot-beds, or 
heated pits are available. E. Hobdat. 

THB COMING WBLBK7S WORN. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
16 th to January 23 rd . 

Pot-Vines in span-roofed house have just broken nicely, 
and have been trained up to the wires. As soon as the 
berries are set and thinned the plants will be carefully 
turned out of the pots into rich, turfy loam and manure 
in a trough along the sides of the house. They will there 
have abundance of food without any fear of sourness from 
over-watering. I have tried surrounding the pots with 
rich compost, into which the roots worked freely; but 
planting out is the best plan where it can be done. Potted 
off a lot of West Brighton Gem " Geraniums.” This is, in 
my opinion, the beat scarlet bedding " Geranium.” We 
never have too much stock, as it is not a very vigorous 
grower. We lifted a lot of the old plants in the autumn, 
and the tope of these are now ready for taking off as 


things of which cuttings are wanted have been placed 
in heat, as the cuttings strike so much better when they 
have been encouraged a bit. To the list of good white 
Chrysanthemums for late blooming I am adding The 
Queen, and shall work up all the stock I can. Moved a lot 
of Deutzias, Azaleas (including a lot of pontica), 8pirasas, 
etc., from cold-house to forcing-house. We have now a 
continuous stream of forced flowers working through to 
the conservatory, the empty space being filled up from tbe 
stock in the oold-house. Forcing thus becomes merely a 
question of providing suitable materials and a warm-house 
or houses to bring them on. Of course, there are things 
which bloom naturally at this Beason, and every week will 
increase the list of the early-flowering subjects. Filled a 
lot of 6-inch pots with early French Beans. Ne Plus Ultra 
is the variety we are growing for early work. We use 
6-inch pots because they suit the shelves on which they 
will be placed as soon as they come through the soil. The 
next sowing will be made in a warm pit, and will be 
Canadian Wonder. Filled another bed with Asparagus. 
Sowed a bed of early French Horn Carrots and some 

•rp oovered 


Radishes on tbe warm , header. The 
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lightly with long straw for a time till the seeds germinate, 
when it will be gradually removed in such a manner as 
will harden the young plants sufficiently to withstand 
whatever weather we may have. This is an old-fashioned 
plan, but it makes sure work in careful hands. We have 
still some trenching in hand, and as the surface of the 
ground has been covered with rough material, which is 
intended to be trenched in, the work can be done in frosty 
weather. Pruned Peaches on south wall. We always 
unnail these trees every season, and retrain, as in order to 
keep the trees well filled up with young wood it is often 
necessary to cut out an old branch here and there. The 
trees are thoroughly washed with a solution of Gishurst 
compound before being retrained. 


BULBS FOB OORBHSPONDBNTS. 

„ Questions.— Queries end answers are inserted in 
GAunsne free of charge if correspondents foOow the rules 
here laid down for theur guidance* All communication» 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paver only, ana addressed to the Editor of 
QAKDBHnre, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publibhhb. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gakdkkuto has to oe sent to press some 
time in adounee of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately foUowing Os receipt rf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising. as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in QtMimaa 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2525— Maiden-hair Ferns In porous pots.—I 

want to grow Maiden-hair Fern outside a porous pot, as 
they do in Teneriffe, Italy, etc. Will someone kindly tell 
me where to procure the pot, whether any special kind of 
Fern is best, and how to Btart it growing ? Is Sphagnum 
necessary, or wilUMoss do ? Also how can I cure mildew 
on Marie Louise Violet in a pot? There are plenty of buds 
on the plant. Can I get it to flower well this season ?— 
Mask. 

2526- Snowdrops In Ireland.— I should be much 
obliged if you would kindly inform me what varieties of 
Snowdrops come earliest into flower. 1 live near the sea, 
in the North-west of Donegal, where tbe winters are mild, 
and the ordinary Snowdrops come into flower often early 
in January. All bulbs do very welL I am, therefore, 
anxious to plant a large number of Snowdrop bulbs 
through the Grass about the place. As I hope to get a 
sale for. the flowers, earliness is all-important, and so I 
venture to trouble you with this 2 , I should also like to 
know whether the bulbs should be planted under trees or 
not ? 3, At what season the planting should take place ? 
I have heard it said that the earliness or lateness in plant¬ 
ing has a corresponding effect on the future flowering.— 
H. A. L. 

** Would come reader of Gardening in Ireland kindly 
advise our correspondent t 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2527— Salt for Se&k&le.— Kindly inform me in your 
next issue if salt is a good dressing for Seakale, and, if so, 
when, and in what quantity it should be applied ?—H. B. 
Bbllew. 

V Salt is an excellent dressing for Seakale, but only 
during growth as a surface-dressing in wet weather, or 
applied at the rate of 1 cwt. to a rood of land when 
planting in April. For surface-dressing you can apply 
it monthly from May to September. 

^28—Turpentine as a cure for American- 
blight.—I nave been told that turpentine is the best 
cure for American-blight. Will you kindly inform me in 
your next issue whether an application of turpentine 
would be injurious to the trees ac this season of the year? 
—Nauticcs. 


, Turpentine is used for American-blight, but we 
do not advise it, preferring petroleum. Neither the first- 
named nor petroleum should be used at full strength, but 
incorporated with others diluted. We have of late 
cuttings, they have plenty of time when helped on in 1 1 j^ atediy 9i ° en P ro P° Ttion * fa tfie destruction of this 
heat to make good plants by May. Old stock of other K*"’ 


2529— Dried blood for Vine-borders.— Could 
you inform me through your paper when would be the 
best time to apply dried blood to an inside Vine-border, 
and how to apply it, and how much ? The house is 36 feet 
long and 15 feet wide. I have twenty-two Vines inside. 
Not having applied any before, would be very pleased if 
you would oblige.—M. King. 

*** Mix it with an equal quantity of soil, and use as a 
top-dressing, just lightly forking up surface before 
covering. Give a good watering after dressing. 

2530- Cucumbers in greenhouse.— will you let 
me know what I can grow in my greenhouse with 
Cucumbers? They are just coming up. I have got a warm- 
house, 22 feet long, under a wall facing south-west, I 
should like to grow something that would help pay for the 
Are.—A. Cox. 

V You could grow French Beans in pots, but they soon 
get dirty, being so subject to red-spider. Plants for bedding 
da well for a time. Also, you could force Rhubarb or Sea- 
kale up to May inboxes, fh&etwopay. Salads and Mint 
could also be grown. 1 


2531— Carnations unsatisfactory.— in October 
last I potted Carnations and placed in frame. I recently 
noticed some going wrong, the cause being a small white 
maggot eating down the stem. Some are past recovery. 
I have grown Carnations for several years, but never bad 
them attacked in this way before. What is the remedy, 
and what time of the year does this maggot first attack 
plants? Any information on this subject will greatly 
oblige.— J. Metcalf. 

*** Wire worm is the pest which is attacking your 
Carnations. It teas in the soil at the time of potting. 
The soil should have been examined previous to being 
used. Destroy the pest by sprinkling a little soot and 
slack lime round the stalk of the plants, or insert slices 
of Potato or Carrot into the soil and examine the trap* 
every day. When once wireworm is in the soil it is 
difficult to destroy, and will attack Carnations at any 
time. 

2532— Wood-ashes.— As I cannot get any of the 
above, will charcoal broken up small answer the same 
purpose, and as I intend renewing my Vine border directly, 
and using loam, stable-manure, charcoal, bone-meal, and 
mortar-rubbish, will you please give me the right propor¬ 
tion of each to use ?— Perseverance. 

*** Charcoal unit do well for your Vine border. Use it 
liberally. The loam should be three-parts to one of bone- 
meal, charcoal, mortar-rubble, and manure; but we 
would give a large proportion of charcoal, and mortar- 
rubble, if the soil is heavy, but use manure sparingly. 

2533— Double Chinese Primulas. — Advice 
wanted as to treatment of lovely double white Primula 
Marchioness of Exeter ? The leaves suddenly flag whilst 
the plants are in full bloom, and flowers shriveL What 
heat should it be grown in ? Some semi-doubles grown 
from Sutton's seeds nave been very lovely, especially the 
rosy-pink and pure white, and seem as easy to manage as 
the Bingle varieties. Marchioness of Exeter has been in a 
conservatory kept at 45 degs. to 60 degs., and not over- 
watered.— R. 

*** The sun on a bright day has caused the double 
Primula Marchioness of Exeter to flag suddenly, as you 
have grown the plants in too much heat, and not allowed 
sufficient air during the day. A dry atmosphere, with 
a temperature from is degs. to 50 digs, will suffice for 
Primulas when flowering. But we are of opinion you 
have overwatered or allowed them to become dry—one of 
the two extremes. This has caused the flowers to shriveL 

2534— Culture Of Freesias.— Can you advise me ai 
to Freesias? The well-ripened and sun-baked bulbs were 
planted six in a pot last August, and kept hi a cold-frame, 
and quite dry till growth was some inches high, as recom¬ 
mended in Gardenino. They have since been on a high 
shelf close to glass in conserv atory, temperature varying 
from 45 degs. to 60 degs., plenty of fur and water, and yet 
no bloom shows. Some people find this charming bulb 
so easy to grow and flower; but I have never succeeded 
yet. Lacbenalias flower very well in same house, and the 
treatment is much the same.—G. I. Palmes. 

%* If the Freesias show no signs of flower we advise von 
to obtain afresh supply of bulbs, as they become weak. You 
have treated them properly so far, and as Lachenalias are 
flowering well ana require almost the same treatment, we 
think weakness of the Freesia bulbs is the reason why they 
have not flowered. 

2535— Use of bone-manure. —Should be glad to 
know what use I can make of bone-manure, either for pots 
or kitchen-garden ? Also, how much shall I add to soil, 
giving extra root room to young Vine ? And will farm-land 
guano be of use to garden work in any way ? Our soil is 
rather light-H. B. 

*** You can use bone-manure freely in potting-soil for 
strong-growing plants for pots. If coarse, use modcratelv, 
for young Vines, at the rate of 1 cwt. to the cartload of new 
soil. Farm guano is of great value for root crops, either 
mixed in soil at planting, or as a top-dressing in showery 
weather. For Vine-borders, dress from May to August. 
Rake in guano, and water it in thoroughly. It it excellent 
for Seakale, Asparagus, and similar crops. 

2536— Orohlds In sitting-room. —I have in my 
possession an Orchid (Odontoglossum laeve) in pot. As I 
have no greenhouse, can I grow this in a sitting-room. 
North aspect, temperature about 60 degs. ? Shall be glad 
of any suggestions as to culture, etc.—P. A. G. 

*** Jt w «oe advisable to keep Odontoglossum in sitting- 
room, as it will be too dark and the temperature is not 
suitable. Fifty degs. is quite sufficient. At this time of 
the year Odontoglossums are in various stages of growth, 
and care must be taken with them in the watering, as 
if they are deluged wUh water or allowed to get too dry 
the result is that the roots decay and the plants gradu¬ 
ally die away. Therefore, as you have no greenhouse, we 
advise you to put it under the care cf a nurseryman or a 
gardener who understands the culture of the Orchid. It 
will not live in a dry room. 

2537— Weedy lawn.— The Uttle weed, a specimen of 
which is enolosed, is choking the Grass on iny lawn and 
Grass paths. In some places there are patches IS inches 
to 2 feet square. The lawn is not free from Moss and other 
weeds, but tbe plant above referred to threatens to take 
entire possession. Will you tell me the name of the weed, 
and what you recommend should be done to eradicate it 
and improve the Grass? Moulds and sands have been 
applied for the last two years.— Subscriber. 

V The weed enclosed is the Pearlwort (Sagina pro¬ 
cumbent k a very troublesome perennial weed. It Is usually 
a sign of poverty in the land, when it takes full possession. 
Better dig out the patches, and sow Grass-seeds thickly in 
March. At the same time give a good dressing of dissolved 
bones and nitrate of soda—3 lb. of each to square-rod. 
This dressing should be repeated occasionally until the 
lawn is well covered with Gnus. 

2538— African Lily.— My African Lily bloomed 
early in September. It is in a 7-inch pot, and has several 
bulblets springing from its base. When should these be 
removed for propagating? Also can anything be done to 
improve the old tralb for future growth ? It is in a cool 
greenhouse just free from frost.—W. J. O. 

*** Remove the offsets from the African Lilies when 
repotting in February. Keep the old plant rather dry for 
the present, (t wiU flower better fa the rest, 
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t>;.3«-Ohlnese Sacred Lily after flowering. 

-Would you kindly tell me if there is any way of keeping 
( iiinese Sacred Lily bulbs which have been grown In water 
this year so that they will flower again if grown in the 
same way next year ?—D. D. 

*,* This Narcissus is useless after /lowering. 

2540— Cyclamen blooms damping and 
spot (?) In Arum Lily.— Please give me the cause of 
No. 1, and also cause and cure of No. 2? I call it “ spot." 
The disease is a dark or black spot surrounded with a 
yellow band. First appears at margins.— Be. 

*.* It appears from the symptoms the Arums and 
Cyclamens will do better in more heat. Too much water 
in a low temperature is the probable cause of both the 
ailments. Fifty degs. to 51 degs. night temperature will 
not be too high now. 

‘JW1— Euphorbia splendens.— I struck four cut¬ 
tings of the above in July, 1896. After striking them I 
potted them off into 3}-inch pots, and when rooted in 
these, 1 shifted them into 6-inch pots, which size pots they 
are now in. I kept them in a warm-house from com¬ 
mencement up to the present time. These last few weeks 
thsy have flowered sparsely. The plants are about 
12 inches high, and on a shelf near the glass. I noticed 
now the leaves are turning yellow ana dropping off. 
< »ught they now to be kept arier, and when should I repot 
them, and soil suitable for same f—Yucca. 

Euphorbia splendens usually cast of some of their 
leaves at this season. They icill flower more freely when 
they yet older. They belong to what are called dry stove 
plants, ami should not be overooited. You may shift into 
f inch pots in spring, and after growth is finished keep 
drier to ripen them. Use rough porous soil in potting. 

2542 -S mil a x . —I should be very glad to know what 
soil and temperature and treatment generally is required 
for Smilax ?—D. P. 

*•* Smilax (Myrsxphyllum asparagoides) is a green 
house plant, though it icill grow faster in an intermediate- 
house with a night temperature of 55 degs. or so, if 
grown freely in about equal parts loam and leaf-mould, 
with sand enough to keep it open and street. 

Camellia soil sticky. — I have a young 
N hite Camellia in a 6-inch pot in the same soil it came 
horn the nurseryman. It has fifteen nice buds, and looks 
healthy, but the soil is sticky, and the water takes about 
a .ju*irter of an hour to disappear through it. I have given 
it Bcnot-water, with the eoot looee in the cask, and this has 
mad -e the soil look black. Can you tell ine the cause of 
the stickiness ? When I repot it had I better remove the 
old soil from the roots, or let it remain as it is /—Obskr- 
vast. 

Evidently you have watered the soil too much; _ 
has not into a water-logged condition, otherwise, the water 
irould run away freely. Perhaps, too, the drainage is 
unsatisfactory. We should ascertain this by knocking 
the plant gently out of Us pot. We expect, however, that 
you have overwatered. You should keep the soot in a bog. 

‘2544-Planta for bare bods. —What flowering 
plant!! are suitable for planting out now to cover bare beds 
and make a show in the spring, and which can be removed 
l>efore Annuals are planted out ?—Anxious. 

\\It is getting late for planting bulbs, though Daffodils 
and Hyacinths may be planted. Wallflowers icill be nice, 
and Daisies and Primroses, all of which will be over in time 
for summer bedding. 

2546— Planting bulbs —Can I plant in February, 
and will they bloom as early as those planted in the wet, 
cold autumn of last year /—Perplexed. 

*** Plant now. We presume by bulbs you mean such 
things as Daffodils, Crocuses, etc. The proper time for 
planting these is the autumn, and if planted now they will 
not bloom until the spring is far advanced, then not so 
strongly as if planted at the proper time. 

2646— Aspect of greenhouse (Perplexed) —The 
nest aspect for a lean-to greenhouse for a general collection 
of plants Is south, with a little bearing to the east if there 
is any variation at all. 

2547— Blue “Columbia " (Amateur ).—We cannot 
quite make out what is meant by blue Columbia. It may 
be more convenient to train plants on wires, but It will 
not add to their beauty. 

^l-?W locactus Cooper 1 (J. II .).-This has 
reddish-pink flowers, and is a very fine kind. It requires 
a temperature from 70 degs. to 75 degs. in the summer, 
and o5 degs. to 60 degs. in the winter. 

^-OUo&blng Tea Roses (M. E. G .).-Sixty degs. 
is rather high if meant as a night temperature for weakly 
Itoses at this season. Cut them well back after flowering, 
and train up about 3 of the strongest shoots, pinching 
back all the others. v * 

2550— Christmas Rose-stalks [J. II. Shelf ace).- 
The flowers of the old Christmas Rose (Hellcbonis niger) 
frequently come with short stalks. A covering with glass 
would lengthen them ; hut for cutting angustifolius and 
inaximus are far superior. 


J551— Use Of poison (Fox ).-Some time since there 
♦ nulni W V**** 1 }* ■‘op the use of poisoned grain. If 
this still remains in force it will be difficult to get poison 
for this purpose. Better consult a chemist in your neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

2552.—Unsatisfactory vine (Mr. F. Eatensore). 

Our advice would be to allow more young strong shoots. 
J >re8s your Vines all over at this season with sulphur and 
lime, with sufficient water to make the mixture a thick 
paint. In stopping growth, two Joints beyond the bunch 
was right. 

2553-Trapping sparrows (Dorchester ).—This is 
“K 81 iow w°rk. Find where the sparrows roost at night, 
S h *" Uke a bat fowling.net and a light, and catch them. 
They will generally he found at night in the Ivy against a 
wall or under the eaves in a rick of corn or hay! Another 
wholesale mode of slaughter is when the snow comes and 
the sparrows are hungry. Sweep a place several yards in 
length on a gravel-path, and scatter some corn along the 
swept path. Then load the gun with sparrow-shot and let 
ny. Bring the gun to bear upon the nearest end of the 
swept path, so the shot glides along and makes a clean 
sweep. This is, however, a very dastardly p!an. Cannot 
j ou protect the plants with wire guards 1 


Digitized by 


2554— Cinerarias (J. Elgood ).—It is not usual to 
pinch the leaders of Cinerarias, as it reduces the size of 
the flowers, and when the plants are well grown pinching 
is unnecessary. Any shoots showing from the base will be 
too weak to flower well. Better trust to the centre stem 
and feed with liquid-manure. 

Unsatisfactory Apples and Pears 

(J. R. A .)—Wash the Pears ana Apples infested with 
scale with a solution of Gishurst-compound, which may be 
obtained from any of the seed shops. Dissolve 6 oz. of the 
compound in a gallon of hot water, and apply it to the 
trees with a brush. You cannot successfully grow Cab¬ 
bages always ou the same ground with artificial manures 
alone. 

2550-Sweet Peas In boxes (M. B. IK.;.—London 
is a large place, and you do not give your locality. Sweet 
Peas might grow in some parts of the West-end, if the soil 
was made suitable, and fail in other parts. The best 
oourse would be to try one or two kinds first. Cupid is 
pretty hanging over the sides of a box. The kinds you 
name are also fairly vigorous. Give them good, fresh 
roil, and get a few plants in pots from the florist in April. 

2557—Sickly Zonal Pelargoniums (Senex).- 
We are of opinion that the cause of the spots on Zonal 
Pelargoniums is due to cold draughts and over-watering. 
If the leaf is held before the light it looks scorched. 
There is no sign of any disease. We recommend you to 
keep the plants in a temperature from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
by day, with a drop of 5 degs. by night. Give air as the 
weather will permit, and do not be quite so liberal with the 
watering. Rather keep on the dry side than too wet. 

2658-Sowlng Begonia seed (W. /.;.-Soaking 
sou in boiling water will remove some of its fertility. 
Baking may not do so to the same extent. We raise 
thousands of plants from the very smallest seeds, and 
never think it necessary to bake or boil the soil, 
course, it has been previously wanned, and is used u 
healthy condition as to moisture. It is difficult to moisten 
baked soil, unless by mixing other soil with it, or by 
weathering, and then we have no proof that the baking 
has not l*en time and trouble thrown awav, os insect and 
vegetable life may be introduced in other ways. 

2569-Obtainlng seeds. Peas, etc. (W. Foot).— 
We cannot advise you where to purchase vour seeds. Bee 
our advertisement columns. You do n it tell us quantities 
required and size of garden, so how can we advise? The 
following things are good for the purpose, and give an 
excellent supply in order named from May to Octo 
ber : -Peas ; Gem, Windsor Castle, Autocrat, and Ne 
Plus l lira. Beans, Broad: Long Pod and Windsor. 
Dwarf Beans: Mohawk and Canadian Wonder. 
Runners: Prizewinner. Broccoli: Autumn Protecting, 
Walcheren, or Winter White and Model, with Late Queen. 
Cauliflowers: Snowball, Pearl, and Autumn Giant. 
Cabbage, Eilam’s Dwarf and Dwarf Curled Kale, with 
Ulm Savoys. Nutting’s Red Beet or Blood Red. Match¬ 
less Brussels Sprouts and Gem or Model Carrots. Early 
Rose Celery, or Solid White, if two are needed. Lyon or 
Prizetaker Leeks, and All the Year Round, with Mammoth 
Jhitel.ttuces.Aiisa Craig and James’ Long Keeping or 
Bedfordshire Onions, Student Parsnip, Victoria Spinach 
Perfection or Maincrop Tomatoes, Snowball and Red Globe 
Turnips, Long White Marrow, Ringleader or Ashleaf 
Potato for early crop, Windsor Castle for midseason, and 
Triumph for late. \ ou will do well to read "Garden Work 
weekly. This will give you date as to cropping. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsnisr Illui 
tratbd, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.-^/uanifa —The box in which 
the Rose was sent was smashed in the post-office, but from 
the colour of the petals and fragrance we should say it is 

the Tea-scented Rose Adam.- J. Burgess.-Winter 

Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). You will find illustrations 

of it and notes on culture in Gardening, Dec. 19 last.- 

Acanthus.— 1. Mile. Lacroix ; 2, Fair Maid of Guernsev • 

3, White Christine ; 9, Miss Moggie Blenkiron ; 7, Progne ; 
o, Yal d Andorre. The others we cannot recognise. 
Foliage should always accompany Chrysanthemum-blooms 

for the purpose of identification.- Somerset.—I, Berberis 

anstata: 2 B. canadensis.- Mrs. Ratten^//.—Unfor¬ 

tunately the specimen arrived crushed and beyond 

recognition.- T. Garnish.— 1, Acacia dealbata ; 2, Poly- 

jxxiinm eambrieum ; 3, Pteris scabemla; 4, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum ; 6, Dactylis glomerata variegata; 

7, Stachys lanata ; 8, Ruscus androgynus. 

Names Of flmltB.— Zl. S. A.—Apple Fearn’s Pippin. 
- Mrs. Woodward .—Itibaton Pippin Apple. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer nuerxes by post, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


• c -—Lawn-sand may be obtained from any of the 

horticultural sundry dealers. Most seedsmen supply it 
Richards address is Belvedere-road, Lambeth, B E — 
V Thompson, Seedsman, Tavern- 

street, Ipswich, Suffolk.- A. B .—We do not recommend 

d . ea i« r8 * „ B uy a copy of the " Garden Annual," published 
at this office, Is. 3d., post free, wherein is contained a full 
list of dealers in horticultural sundries and other useful 

information to any one in business.- J. M F —" Villa 

Gaining "pubUshed by Macmillan, is a good 'all-round 
book. Cut the fruit-trees back in March. 


S le 


Catalogues received.— .Se*d«.—Wm. Outbuah and 

S? n ’ “**£*££;- Seeds.—Hesern. J. Lalng and Sons, 

Forest-hdl, 8E .-—blower and Vegetable Seeds.—Mr. R 

Sydenham, Tenbv-street, Birmingham.- General Seed 

Catalogue.—b. C. Ileinemann. Erfurt, Germany._ 

^.-Messrs. Win. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross, 
H Messrs. Biddle and Co., Loughborough. 
——-Seeds.—Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton.—— 
Seeds and Plaids. - Messrs. Wm. Samson and Co., 

Kilmarnock.- Seeds.— Messrs. John Sharpe and Son, 

Bardney, Lincoln.- Garden Seeds.— Messrs. Dicksons 

and Co., 1, \Yaterloo-place, Edinburgh. 


5/-GRAND GREENHOUSE COLLECTION 5/‘ 

6 CYCLAMENS, 6 Smilax, 3 White Nicotiana, 

3 Scarlet Niootiana. 6 White Marguerites, 6 Yellow Mar¬ 
guerites. 2 Boarlet Musk, 2 Lovely Fuchsias. 12 Carnations, 
2 Passion-flowers (fine climbers), 1 Heliotrope. 1 Large Primula 
obconica, 4 Aralias (foliage plant), 2 Begonias. 1 Scented Gera¬ 
nium, 12 Hyacinths, 12 New Yellow Tulip Chrysolora. The 
whole lot, carefully packed in box, named, free on rail, 5s. 

G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, Rugby. 

PROFITABLE TOMATO CULTURE.—Seed 

of the finest varieties only, all aaved from selected plants 
and fruit. Sow now. Ifleld Gem, K. Ruby, La. Red Impd 
(superb smooth-fruited type), Perfection lmpd., Sunbeam, 
Blenheim Orange, etc., 7d. and If. per pkt. Chemin Rouge. 
Ham Green, Perfection, etc.. 3d. and Gd. pkt. PLANTS: 
6 in. to 9 in. high. Ifleld Gem. E. Ruby, Ijl Red Impd., 2s. 3d. 
doz , 25 for 4s. “ Tomato Culture for Amateurs," newest and 
best work, Is. 2d., frc«. Old Crimson Clove Carnations, grand 
plants, 2s. 3d. doz., C. Grenadin (early scarlet) tame price; 12 
tine named var., 3s. 6d. List of New Tomatoes, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums, etc., gratis and free. All seeds over 6d., 
over Is., free for cash with order.—G. RAVENS- 
CROFT k CO., South Bank Nursery, Chichester. _ 

OPEUIAL BEGONIAS.—We offer an unusually 

... choice lot of seed, all saved from selected plants and care¬ 
fully hybridised flowers. Sow now. Grand single mxd., Gd., 
Is., and2s. pkt.; in8 separate colours(white, rose, pink,scarlet, 
crimson, salmon, orange, tnd yellow). 3s. 6d. and 5s. per Col¬ 
lection ; any colour sep., 9d. and la Gd. 8uperb double mxd. 
(newest types). Is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. pkt.: halfpkts. 8d. ; in8 sep. 
colours, as above,5s. and 7s. 6d. per Coll. DOUBLE YELLOYV, 
extra, from splendid flowers, many erect, Is. Gd. and 2s Gd 
pkt. Dble. white (pure) and orange, same price. Every pkt. 

guaranteed. Tubers (/5.000), fine single mxd., from la Bd. doz ; 
dble. mxd., from 3s. 6d. ; also to colour, for pots or bedding, 
very cheap Lists free. DBLE. YELLOWS, grand type, la Gd. 

unbln \d., ditto, 6a doz. Beg. semperfloreus, 
VERNON (crimson), and ROSEA, 3d., 6d, and la pkt ; 
B. s. alba, Is. Gloxinias, fine mxd., 3s. 6d. and 5s. dot ; pure 
white, 0s. to 10s. doz. Streptocanms (strong), from 2s. 6d. doz 
Cfcsh with order to-G. RAVKNSCROFT A CO., South Bank 
Nursery, Chichester. _ 

1 flfin TRIPOLI "Onion-plants for 5s.—Giant 

. ’ Y , W 7™ ? ooc ^* Ukr K 08t for exhibition or market work, 2^0, 
Is. Gd. ; 100, Is. Parsley-plants, with Parsley growing, all fit 
for use at once, worth double the money, to dear, 100, Is. 6d.: 
3.0, 3s., free.—J. HOLE, Teignmouth, Devon. 

10 CHOICE CARNATIONS. — Grenadin. 

Olojre de Nancy. Rod braes, Mrs. Muir. Raby Castle, 
Crunsou Clove, Lord Salisbury, H. K. Hales. Germania, M»a 

Coombs. Duchess of Fife, ancl Lord Byron, 3a Gd., car. free.. 
strong plants — J. LANG FORD, Withington. Manchester. 


1 M AKECfclAL NIEL, 1 Gloire d© Dijon. 

.. 1 Henriette, 1 YV. A. Richardson, and 2 


GJ.REKN I LOWERING ROSE, very curious, 

V-1 . blooms same colour as fohage, strong plant*, Is. 3d. 
each, froe. Cassis White Black Currant great novelty, two 
strong plants. Is 3d., free. Japanese Pears, direct from 
'uxLV 1 ; t^ od & tree8 ' each . free by parcel poat.-C. 
SHILLING, Nu rseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


DLANTS FOR TABLE AND ROOM.—Six 

it w nl0 ^ li n t ii e ri P T^ a f? ,orted ’ #uit \ b ,l e for »bore, free for 
Is. 9d.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman. Winchfield. lUnts. 


O PYRAMID APPLES, 2 Pears, 2 Plums, 

ftnfl * Cherries, fine large trojs and best varieties, care- 
Bent carr, Af« P« r rail for 3s. 6d.- 
U. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


AZALEA INDICA, 1 Camellia, 1 Azalea 

a, l d i Doutzia gracilis, all large plants, well set 
with bloom buds to flower coming winter. 8ent per rail 
carefully packed and carriage paid for 5s. 9d.—C. SHILLING 
Nurseryman. Winchfield. Hants. ' 


QQ EXTRA FINE TREES and SHRUBS, 

rt.rj fa ,, 10 , 6 ft - Mffh* , About [ 12 kinds, evr rgreen and 


deciduous, sent ca-efi 
A bargain.—Q. 


• ca-efuily packed and carriage paid tor Gs. 6d. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman, YVinchfleld, Hants. 


ASPARAGUS SPHRENGERI.—Grand new 

vltv for pots, nearly hardy, splendid for cutting. 

r qmTVTvn ir Btrong plan J?.’ 1b - «wh. free by post.- 
O. SHILLING, Nurserymen, Winchfie ld. Hants 


TTARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS.—Have an 

rTT , . mm , en8 ° quantity, and can send fine plants at the 
Vo? e V 20 in 25 kinds, labelled, 8s. ; 12 in 12 
kinds, 4s. 6d., 12 in 6 kinds, 3s. 9d. Carriage paid and care- 
k*®* 7000 «hould have some of these.-C. 
SHILLI NG, Nurseryman, Winchfie ld. Hants. 

P,OSES.—Very best varieties, Hybrid Per- 

petuals, strong nlants 12, in 12 kimls, correctly labelled. 
«7Jrrf an< * ^rriage paid for 5s 9d. ; 6 for 3s.-C 
SHI LUNG, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


QS. 9d. PER DOZEN, carriage paid.—Mixed 

for ®'° 8e8 > *®ry best varieties, but not named, suitable 

SHILLING ' N-~r,m.n. 

AMCKLOCSIH VK1TCHI, self clinging, 

Ros«i' y f£ r £ ^ Pw ntB ’J 8 ' ed * ; 12 ,or ^ 6,b 12 An® 8 * Tea 
StratfSaw D* purchasers selection, car. paid.- 
W. BATEMAN, Rose Qrowor, Churohiil, Bristol. 


ILIES OF THE VALLEY, flowering crowns, 
Sharon ^hf^ or bed ; i,ng ’ 1# ’ 110 - ,ree * of 

.5^?, hU».u^“ u ' • <ree - A - bVM0ND3 ' “• 


Q.LOXINIAS. — Sutton’s and Heinemann’s 
C.ia , er^^n^ tUbOT> !s - M ’ ,roo - J ' K - LEAKK > 


lV/TATCHLESS ZONALS (Pearson’s).— Princess 

Stella, Massey. G. Pearson, Candace, D. 
L“ n ' BeUby, Golden Veuivius. Sir Percival. Mm. 
Whiteley, Barker, J. Forbes Dr. Ramson, and six others 
equally good, true to name, for 3s. 3d. ; Mrs. Pollock, 2s. 6d 
doz.; H. Jacoby, Is. 6d. doz. All free.—HENRY Sl CO 
near Anieraham. Bucks. 


TWTATCHLESS \ ELLOW CLEMATIS grave- 

, olens, 3, Is. 3d. ; Ampelopsis Veitchi, 4. la 5d. : 3s 
doz.; Constance Elliot, 3, la 3d. Bignonia radicanB, 4, Is. 2d.; 
fw c^ 3 ; l8 , 3< i- Ib ? 8 * 8 : n y. A. Richardson and Climbing 
y APf- Christy, 3 of each, 2s. 9d ; or one each of above 7 nlants 
for 2a. 6d. All free.—HENRY & CO., nr. Amemham. Bucks 


fJHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — Mme. 

y Carnot, 2s. per doz.; 10s. per 100. L. Lawrence. L. 

J?- Binooln, Is. 3d. per doz.; 4s, per 100 (cash).- 
J. HARRIS, Nurseryman, 8outhboume-on-Sea, Christchurch. 
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2s. 6d. BROWN’S ECLIPSE. Post Free. 

HOME-GROWN SEEDS FOR 1897 


SEEDS are sown. Soml orders at once and take all the prizes 
at your summer shows. Only 2,000 of these marvellous Collec• 
tions for first customers. Send Postal Order, and by return 
Parcels Post we will forward you one of the above Collections 
Each " Eclipse ” Parcel of seeds contains the following: $ pint 
each Ely Prolific Peas, Long-pod Henna, Scarlet Runners, . oz. 
Onion, 1 good packet of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Cabbage. 
Savoy, Celery, Ououmber, Cress, Carrot, Leek, Lettuce, Mus¬ 
tard, Parsnip, Parsley, Radish, Turnip, V^etablc Marrow; 
and 8 packets choice, easily-grown, lovely Flower Seeds, in¬ 
cluding Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Candytuft, Wallflower. 
Double Stock. Double Aster, larkspur, Poppy. Do not fail 
so see this Eclipse in your garden for the summer and autumn 
months. Cultural instructions on every packet how to grow 
with success. We do not puff our seeds. All are genuine 
and sure to please. 1 Coll, for 2s. 6d.; TWO for 4s. 6d.; 
FOUR for 8s. 6d., POST FREE. Where 2 Colls, or more arc 
ordered, Brown's Garden Guide is included. All POST FREE 

E. P. BROWN & SONS, Seed Growers, 
Coggoshall, ESSEX. _ 


THE BEST PROCURABLE, 

Lists Free. 


jHUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 

( Carriage free for Cash with order. 
8/- per doz., GO/- per 100. 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriageforward. 

in POTS From 15/- a doz. 

Ornamental Trace, 01 Acres, 
A Superb Collection of 

Herbaceous Plants. 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 15 -doz. 

1 N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
i slightly increased prices. 

I CENERAL CATALOCUE 

A , (Over 170 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
■C artistically produced, <ontaiulng 
Bfe’ s»ruc hundreds of illustration!, 
Oft and lull of valuable information. 
If, free on receipt of 3d. for postage 
Pleaso mention this Paper. 


True and Reliable Strains only. 

Select Blocks of Vegetable Seeds of English growth, 

confidently recommended. 

Pineal English and imported strains of Flower Seeds. 
Lawn Grass Seed of finest possible quality. 
Mushroom Spawn, fresh and of best quality, 4a per 

bushel of 16 bricks. 

40-page Catalogue, with Garden Notes, 4c, ready 
shortly, Gratis and Post Free. 

IBEMJT^LlVIIlXr SOnDY, 

Seedsman and Bulb Importer, 

243, WALWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


AND 


SEED MANUAL 


BULBS AND PLANTS 

IS NOW READY. 


RICHARD SMITH &C° WORCESTER 


Embodying Seeds, Sundries, Potatoes, Carnations, 
Dahlias, Herbaceous Plants, 4c. 

READY IN JANUARY. GRATIS. 

Apply Early. 

ARMITAGE BROS., NOTTINGHAM. 


JOSHUA LE CORNU & SON, 

HIGH VIEW NURSERIES, 

ICDQCV FRUIT TREES 
UCVlOkl & ROSE TREES 


Will be sent Post Free on application to 
their Offices at Overveen, near Haarlem, 
Holland, or to their General Agents— 

Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 

3, CROSS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Vast quantities of strong, healthy, flbrously-rooted Apple, 
Pear, Plum, and Peach-trees, aud Grape Vines of superior 
quality, similar to those which have succeeded so remarkably 
well and given such great satisfaction to our numerous clients 
in all parts of Britain for many years past. All true to name. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cordons a Speciality. 

ROSES.—Wonderfully cheap. An enormous stock of 
beautiful well-ripened plants, with many shoots aud abundant 
fibrous roots. Hundreds of Testimonials. 

All our Fruit-trees and Roses are carefully 
lifted, properly packed free of cost, and 
promptly delivered carriage paid. 

Before ordering, every reader of this paper should write 
for our Illustrated Catalogues. 

HIGH VIEW NURSERIES, JERSEY. 


C)A HYACINTHS (red, white, blue, yellow), 

25 white Tulips, 25 scarlet Tulipe, 25 yellow Tulips, 25 
Btriped Tulips. 56 Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 20 Double Gar¬ 
denia Narcissus. All packed, named, free on rail, for 4a 6d. 
Hyacinths worth money. 

G. F. LETTS, Bulb Impoite r, West Haddon, Rugby. 

“DOSES.—3 Mardchal Niel, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 

-Lw and six other good Roses, named 5a 6<t, free.—LEWIS 
4 SON. Nu rserymen, Malvern. _ 

T7I0LETS.—Czar, Marie Louise, 24, Is. 4d.; 

V double red Violets, 15, Is. 3d. PhysalistWinter Cherry), 
15, Is. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe (Yellow Daisy), 12, Is. 
Yellow Day Lilies, Solomon’s Seal, 12, la, free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

H ARD\ r PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties, 

cheap. Catalogues free. Monthretins, scarlet, orange, 
20, Is. Lady Trcvelyau aud PjTethrum uliginoaum, large 
white Perennial Daisies, 12, Is. 3d. Lobelia cardinalis, 
4, Is. Anemone japonica, 15, Is., free.—KATE, Harley 


, 300 Choice Varieties, tested and grown by us during 
®tl, and found suitable either for show or cut work. Cuttings 
from 2s. to 12a. per doz. 

Our SPECIAL CATALOGUE, with method of culture, to 
be had on receipt of 3d. Gratis to customers. 

EWELME NURSERIES CO., 

EWELME, WALLINGFORD, BERKS. 

T 1LY BARGAINS.—Special Oiler.—L. aura- 

■i-l turn, extra large, 5M. ea., 7s, doz.: L. Bpec. album, v. fine, 
Gd. ea., 48. doz. : L. spec, turpuremn(rare), enormous, 7d. ea., 
5s. doz.; L. longifi. jap , 4d. ea., 2s. Gd. doz. Begonias (Ware's 
strain), sgle., 2s. 9d. doz., 50, 9s. 6tL Quantity Hyacinths, 
Roman do., Tulips, etc., any price to clear.-FRANCJ3 
BON NETT, Importer, Heath field, Sussex. 

CORNWALL THE LAND OF THE FERN.— 

100 Hardy British Ferns, 16 varieties, correctly named, 
including Osnmnda rnsrinuin, Maiden hair, etc , well-rooted, 
carefully packed, 5s. 6d„ free. 100 large Ferns for Rockeries, 
well-assorted, put on rail, 6s. 12 nice greenhouse Ferns from 
pot3, no rubbish, 2s. 6d., free. 50 varieties of stove and green¬ 
house Foras, 35s., free, a genuine bargain. Cut-flow, rs m any 
quantity 13 years an advertiser. Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
T. FOX, Stable Hobba Gardens, Buryas Bridge, R.S.O , near 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


New CATALOGUE for 1897 Post Free on application. 

19 Onn DAHLIAS (dry pot roots).—12 

X^ljUUVJ choice Show's, Fancies, Cactus, or Pom pones, 
4s.; 25 var., 8s.; 50 var., 15s. ; 100, 25a 

1 fl non BEGONIAS (dry tubora).—12 very 

-I-k/jUUvJ choice, 5 b. ; splendid mixed, 3s. doz , 20s. 100. 

CARNATIONS.—Duchess of Fife, 9d. ; Ger- 

LJ mania, 9d ; Amy Herbert, 6d.; Old Crimson Clove, 4d. 
each, 3s. 6d. doz.; Gloire de Nancy, 4d.; Rose Clove, 4d. 
1 of each, 2a 6d. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS (cuttings).—12 grand 

LJ exhibition var , including Mme. Carnot, 2s.; 25 var., 
3s. 6d. ; 12 standard sorts, for cut flowers, Is. 3d. ; 25, 2s. 3d. 

rpOMATOES.—Powley’a Up-to-date, the most 

X prolific, finest flavour, grand shape and colour, without 
doubt the most profitable round Tomato in commerce. Gd. 
and la per packet. Plant* ready in February, 2s. 6d. per doz. 

PELARGONIUMS. — Fringed and spotted 

•L exhibition varieties, 12 for 5s.; smaller plants, 4s. perdoz. 

n.ERANIUMS (Zonal). — Pearson’s choicest 

LT varieties, to name, 6 for 2s , 12 for 3s. Ckl. Doubles, 
finest Continental varieties, to name, 6 for 2s., 12 for 3s. Gd. 
Ivy-leaf, double : My Collection contains the very best of 
these, iu all shades of colour, 6 for Is. 9d., 12 for 3s. 

All Po.fr Fkee fok Cash with Order. 


Park, Callan, Ireland. 


YELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVES, 

X hardy tall variety, 20, la 3d. Pausies, yellow Cloth of 
Gold, 20, Is. French Anemones, brilliant colours, 36, la 
Anemone fulgens, 15, Is. 3d., free. All plants advertised are 
perfectly hardy —KATE, Harley Park, Gallan, Ireland. 

AC\ ROCKERY PLANTS, 4 named varieties, 

Is. 31. Primroses, 100, Is, Gd. Ivy, small leaf, 100, 
Is. 3d. Alstroemeria (Peruvian Ltly), hardy, 12, 2s, free. 
KATE, 1 larley Park, Callan, Ireland. _ 

A UR1CULAS, handsome, including Yellow 

-aY Dusty Miller. 12, Is. 3d. ChriRtmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger), 4, Is. 3d. 40 Rockery Periwinkles, including doable 
purple, variegated, large blue, small blue, Is. 3d. Violets 
8navis, sweet, 20, Is. 3d. free.—KATE, Hailey Park, Callan, 

Ireland. __|_ 


30,000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Grown solely to produce strong, healthy cuttings and plants. 
All the newest Rorts at moderate prices. LIST FREE. 

HEAD CARDENER, Perly Cross, Tcignmouth, DEVON. 
fiUCUM BER SEED—Guaranteed home-grown. 

r o T^srabh, Rochford, and White Spine, 2a 6d. per 100; 
la. 3a., 50 ; Oil., 25 ; G<L for 12, free.—MANAGER, Wotc-street 
Nurserie s , Basingstoke, Hants. _ 

pEGONIAE A SPECIALITY.—Seed saved 

LJ from Prize Plants. Choicest mixed, Single or Doublo 
vara., Is., 2s. Gd., and 5s. per packet. Collections (Seed), Single, 
twelve named vara., separate, 5a. Gd. ; six ditto, 3a. Tubers, 
named Single, from 18s. to 5)s. per doz. Choice?t Seedlings, 
f* lo 30a. per doz.; Bedding, choicest. 3.s. u 9j. per doz. ; 
Choicest named Doubles, from 13a. por doz.; ehoicoat Seed¬ 
lings, 6s. to 30s. per doz.; choicest mixed, for bedding, 9s to 
1 m. per doz. Catalogues gratis.—JOHN LAING 4 SONS 
Begonia Growers. 4 c„ Forest-hill, London, 8.K. 

T?ERNS ! FERNS !—40 rare roots, 10d., free., 

X 11 sorts—Maiden-hair, Ceteroch, Adiantum, etc. Just 
the time to plant -H ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 

"ROSES. —ARTHUR WHITTON, BedtH^ 

"V winner of many first prizes, pieocs of plate, and 9 medals, 
otterR for sale the whole of his Rosea, strong plants, in finest 
£>rta 2o for 12s.: 50 for 22s.; 100 for 40s. A few grand Pot- 
Roaes at 12s. per doz., free on rail._ 

"PALMS.—The 6 most beautiful Palm* grown : 

w l~ C £ 0 Z B ^*? e !£P om *^ L ? tania > Areca, Kentia, 2 varieties, 
12in high. 6s 9d., post free, or by rail for 6a Illustrated 
Catalogue of Greenhouse and Store Plants posted on appUea- 
y® Q .—A. J. A. BRUCE, The N uroeries, Chorllon-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester. _ 


SPECIAL CHExVP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 

^ and Pyramid Fruit-trees. Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. each; 10a per dozen; 
75s. per 100. All good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit buda Red and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 2s. per dozen; 12a per 100. rucking free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock post free on application.— THOMAS EVES, The Nur- 
aerics, Gravesend. _ 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Wallflowere, 

O Sweet Williams, Silene compacta, all la 3d. per 100. 
Double German Walls, Brampton Stocks. Scarlet Qestma, 
Czar Violets. Pausif*, all 9d. doz., good hardy plants, carriage 
paid.- JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely, Ofcmba _ 

fIHRYSANTHKMUM CUTTINGS. — New 

'J vara, of 95 and *96, List free. This set of Choice New 
Novelties for 5a, post free: Edith Tabor, Emily Silsbury, 
O. W. Richardson, Mrs. H. Weeks, Mra J. Shrimpton, 
Dorothy Seward, Lady Biron, Wood's Pet, Bonnie Dundee, 
Mme Er. Capitant, Eva Knowles. Miss E. Teichmann.—H. 
WOODMAN, F.N C.S , Acoc k's-green. Birmingham. _ 

fIHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.— Twelve 

\J splendid new varieties, including Mrs. Herman Kloas, 
Mra. H. Weeks, Georges Biron, Pbcebus, Mra W. II. Lees, Thoa 
Wilkins, 4c., guaranteed true, 3a. free; rooted plants ordered 
now, 4s. doz.—COLNETT, 61, Wyndham-creaoent, Cardiff. 

pCELOGYNE CRISTATA.—Well-grown end 

vJ cheap, good plants, la; with 26 bulbs, 2 or 3 spikes, 2a ; 
stronger, 65 bulbs, 6 spikes, 5a ; 1G0 to 150, 8 to 16 spikes, 
7s. 6d to 12a 6d. each. -TRUSTEES late J. STEVENSON 


Send a small (rial order to 

POWLEY & SON, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH 


T AURELS, Arbor-vitas, Laurustinus, Labur- 
XJ num, Lilac, Guelder Rose, Spineas, Almond-trees, Cypress, 
Juniper, Broom, Holly, Hydrangeas, Sooteh Pines, Spruce 
Fir, Sweet Brier, Yew, Limes, Chestnut, Beech, etc., one 
price, 4d. each. Clematises, Jasmines, Virginian Creepers, 
4d. each. Ito6es. all the best varieties, 9d. each. St. Martin's 
Rhubarb, the earliest, 12,2s.6d. Beak ale, 15,2s. 6d. Asparagus, 
50, 2s. 9d. Raspberry-canes, strong, 50, 2s. Gooseborry-biuhes, 
Red, Black, or White Currants, 2s. 6d. doz. Strawberry-plants, 
3a. 6d. 100, Btrong. AXl descriptions of Hardy Plants. List 
free. Orders not, under 2s. tkl. carriage paid. Clothing, 
live-stock, provisions taken in exchange.—F. OAYE, Carlton, 
Lowestoft. _ 

fiHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTING8. 

L' -"Good Gracious,' both white and flesh-coloured 
Ss 50; 100 5s. Mrs. Charles Carey (latest white), 2s. 9d. per 
100.—GIBBONS, Cobo, Guernsey. 
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SPRING BLOOM AND ITS GOOD EFFECT 
IN GARDENS: 

With illustrations of tiie nobler groups 

OF FLOWERS AND SHRUBS. 

The quickening year dissolves the snow, 

And grumes spring and blossoms blow: 

Through greener plains the river pours 
Its lessening flood by silent shores : 

Again th' awakening forests wear 
Their pendent wealth of wreathbd hair. 

Horace, English by Sir E. De Vere. 

In our islands, swept by tiie winds of icelees seas, 
spring wakes early in the year, when the plains 
of the north and the mountains of the south and 
centre are cold in snow, and in our green springs 
the flowers of northern and alpine countries open 
long before they do in their native places ; hence 
the artistic error of any system of flower- 
gardening which leaves out the myriad flowers 
of spring. It is no longer a question of gardens 
being bare of the right plants; nurseries and 
gardens where there are many good plants are 
not rare, but to make effective use of these much 
thought is seldom given. Gardens are often 
rich in plants but poor in beauty, many being 
stuffed with things, and in effect ugly. 

If we are to make good use of our spring 
garden flora, we should avoid muoh annual 
culture, though it is not well to get rid of it 
altogether, tm many plants depend for their 
beauty on rich ground and frequent cultivation. 
But many grow without'these, and the most 
delightful spring gardens can only be where 
we make the best use of the many plants that 
demand no annual care, from Globe-flowers to 
Hawthorns. 

A common kind of “ spring gardening ” consists 
of 11 bedding out” of Forget-me-nots, Pansies, 
Daisies, Catchflies, and Hyacinths; but this 
way of cultivating spring Howers is but one 
of many ways, and the meanest, most costly, 
and inartistic. It began when we had few good ; 
spring flowers, now wo have many ; and hence 
this chapter must deal with other and better 
ways. 

The fashion of leaving beds of Roses and 
choice shrubs bare of all but one subject should 
be given up. The half-bare Rose and Azalea 
beds should be a home for the prettiest spring I 
flowers—Pansies, Violets, early Irises, Daffodils, 
Soillat> and many other dwarf plants in colonies • 
between the Roses or shrubs. Double Prim- 
roees are happy and flower well in such beds. 
The slight shade such plants receive in summer 
brain the other tenants of the bed assists them. 
Where Rhododendrons are planted in an “open” 
way (and these precious bushes never ought to 
be jammed together), a spring garden of another 
kind may be made as the peat-loving plants (and i 
there are many fair ones among them) will be 
quite at home there. The White Wood Lily of 1 
the Amencan woods (Trillium), the Virginian 
Lungwort, the Canadian Bloodroot (S.uigui- 
Mna), the various Dog’s-tooth Violets, double 
Primroses, and many early-flowering bulbous 
plants enjoy the partial shade and shelter and 
the sou of the beds for “ American ” shrubs. 1 

In the kitchen garden, in its usual free and’ 
rich soil simple beds of favourito spring flowers, | 
such as Polyanthuses, Bunch Primroses in their i 
coloured forms, self-coloured Auriculae, and- 
Pansies of various kinds, is a good way of I 
enjoying such plants mow easily managed than ! 
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the “ bedding out ” of spring flowers. That 
may follow the fashion of the hour, and with 
| such plants as Forget-me-nots, Daisies, Silene, 

| Pansy, Violet, Hyacinth, Anemone, and Tulip 
showy effects may be formed ; but without any 
; of these pattern bedB under the windows, fair 
1 gardens of spring flowers may bo made in every 
| place, and the problem of the design for the few 
set beds of the “ spring parterre ” will not be so 
| serious a matter as in the past, there being so 
many aids in other ways, as we shall see. 

I Rock and alpine plants. —There are so 
| many hardy plants that flower in spring (many 
I alpine plants blooming as soon as the snow goes), 
that there is not room to name them all in an 
essay devoted to the more effective groups and 
their best garden use. We must omit any 
detailed notice of plants like Adonis, Cyclamen, 
Draba, Krodium, and the smaller Rockfoils 
and Stonecrops, Dicentra, Fumaria, Orobus, 
R&mondia, Silene, and many other flowers of the 
rocks and hills, which though beautiful individu¬ 
ally do not tell so much in the picture as many 
here named. 

Rock Cress and Wallflower. — Among 
dwatf plants, the first place belongs to certain 
mountain plants of the northern world, which, 
in our country, come into bloom before the early 
! shrube and trees, and amoDg the first bold 
! plants to cheer us in spring are those of the 
! Wallflower order—the yellow Alyssum, very 
effective and easy to grow, the white Arabia, 
very well known, and even more grown in 
Northern France than in England (it well 
deservee to be spread about in sheets and 
effective groups), and the beautiful purple Rock 
Cress (Auorietia), a lovely plant of the mountains 
of Greece and the countries near, which has 
varied into a number of kinds even more beautiful 
in colour than the wild one. Nothing for gardens 
can be more precious than these plants, the long 
spring bloom being effective in almost every 
kind of flower gardening—banks, walls, edgings 
—and it should be seen in strength in every 
place where spring flowers aro thought of. The 
white evergreen Candytufts are also effective 
plants in clear sheets of white for borders, 
edgings to beds, tops of walls, and the rougher 
flanks of the rock garden. These are among 
the plants that have been set out in hard lines 
in flower gardens, but it is easy to have better ] 
effects from them in groups, and even in broken 
lines and masses, or as carpets beneath tall I 

C ats or bushes, thus giving softer and more ^ 
utiful, if less definite, effects. Happy always 
on castle wall and rocks, the Wallflower is most 
welcome in the garden, where, on warm soils and 
in genial climates, it does well, but hard winters 
injure it often in cold and inland districts, and 1 
it ia almost like a tender plant in such con- ! 
ditions. Yet it must ever be one of the flowers j 
best worth growing in sheltered and warm ! 
gardens ; ana even in cold places one may have i 
a few under the eaves of cottages and on dry j 
south borders. It is where large masses of it 
are grouped in the open and are stricken—as I 
the greens of the garden are stricken in cold j 
winters—that we have to regret having given 
labour and a place to what might have been 
better devoted to things hardy everywhere. ! 
The various old double Wallflowers are some- i 
what tender too and rarely seen in good I 
character, save in favoured soils, all the more 
reason for making the most of them whore the 
soil and air favour them. 

The Windflowers are a noble group among 


the most beautiful of the northern and eastern 
flowers, some being easily naturalised (like the 
blue Italian and Greek Anemones), while the 
showy Poppy Anemones are easily grown where 
the soils are light and warm, and in genial warm 
districts ; but they reouire some care on certain 
soils, and are among the plants we must culti¬ 
vate and even protect on cold soils in hard 
winters. The same is true of the brilliant 
Asiatic Ranunculus and all its varied forms— 
Persian, Turkish, and French, as they may be 
called, all forms of one North African plant. 
All the more reason why these plants should be 
abundantly ffrown on the warm limestone and 
| other soils which suit them, as about our coasts 
and in Ireland. There is no more effective 
; way of growing these than in simple 4-foot beds 
| in the kitchen or reserve garden. 

The Wood Anemone is so often seen in the 
woods that there is rarely need to grow it; but 
some of its varieties are essential, most beauti¬ 
ful being Robinsonia, a flower of lovely blue 
colour, and a great charm in the spring garden 
grown in almost any way. 

The Hepatica is a lovely little plant where 
the soil is free, though slow in Borne soils, and 
where it grows well all its varieties should be 
encouraged, in borders and margins of beds of 
American bushes as well as in the rock garden. 
The Snowdrop Windflower (A. eylvestris) is 
most graceful in bud and bloom, but a little 
capricious, and not blooming regularly on all 
sous, unlike in this way our Wood Windflowers, 
which are as constant as the Kingcups. The 
Pasque-flower is lovely on the chalk downs and 
fields of Normandy and parts of England in 
spring, but never so pretty in a garden. It 
woula be worth naturalising in chalky fields 
and woods or banks. Columbines are very 
beautiful in the early part of the year, and if we 
had nothing but the common kind (vulgaris) and 
its forms, they would be precious ; but there are 
many others which thrive in free soils, some 
of which are very graceful in form and charming 
in colour. 

The Kingcup, which is so fine in wet meadows 
and by the riverside, should be brought into 
gardens wherever there is water, as it is a most 
effective plant when well grown, and there are 
several forms, double and single. 

The Clematis, the larger kinds, are mostly 
for the summer, but some (C. montan a. C. 
alpina, C. cirrhosa) are at their best in the 
spring; they should be made abundant use of on 
house walls and over banks, trees and shrubs. 
The Leopard’s-banes (Doronicum) thrive every¬ 
where, and are vigorous and handsome m 
shrubberies and rough ground. The Winter 
Aconite (earliest of spring flowers) naturalises 
itself in many soils, but on some dwindles and 
dies out, and it should not be grown in the 
garden, but in shrubberies, copses, or woods 
where the soil suits it. 

Lentf.n Roses.— The most distinct addition 
to the spring garden of recent years is the 
Oriental Hellebore in its many beautiful varie¬ 
ties, of which many have been raised in gardens. 
They are haudsome and stately plants, with large 
flowerB, delicately marked. With the usual 
amount of garden shelter and fairly good soil 
they grow bold and free, and have a stately 
habit and fine foliage, as well as beautiful 
flowers excellent for cutting. They are most 
effective, sturdy, impressive plants for open¬ 
ing the flower year with, often blooming 
abundantly at the end of February, and have 
urigii 
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the essential merit of not requiring annual 
culture, tufts remaining in vigour in the same 
spot for many years. 

Among the most beautiful of the smaller 
alpine bushes ever brought to our country is 
the alpine forest Heath (Erica herbaoea), which 
is bright for weeks in spring. It is one of the 
plants that never fails us, and only requires to 
be grown in bold ways to be effective—in groups 
ana masses fully exposed to the sun. 

The European Dog’s-tooth Violet is pretty 
in the budding grass, where it is free in growth 
and bloom ; and the common Fritillary is one of 
the most welcome flowers for grass, and is best 
in moist meadows ; the rarer kinds do well in 
good garden soil, those with pale yellow bells 
being beautiful. Every plant such as these, 
whicn we can so oasily make at home in grassy 
places, makes our cares about the spring garden 
so much the less, and allows of keeping all the 
precious beds of the flower garden itself for the 
plants that require some care and rich soil 
always. 

Snowdrops, Snowflakes, Crocuses, and 
Hyacinths. —The Hyacinth, which is often set 
in such stiff masses in our public gardens, gives 
prettier effects more naturally grouped, but it 
is not nearly so important for the open air as 
many flowers more easy to grow and better in 
effect, though some of the more slender wild 
species, like H. amethystinus, are beautiful and 
deserve a good place. 

The Snowdrop is of even greater value of late 
years, owing to new forms of it, some of which 
have been brought from Asia Minor and others 
raised in gardens. In some soils it is quite free 
and becomes easily naturalised, in others it 
dwindlos away, and the same is true of the 
vernal Snowflake (Leucojum vernum), a 
beautiful plant. The larger Snowflakes aro 
more free in ordinary sous, and graceful in 
certain positions; easily naturalised, too, in 
river bank soil. 

The Crocus, the most brilliant of spring 
flowers, do93 not always lend itself to growing 
naturally in every soil) but on some it is quite 
at home, especially thoso of a chalky nature, and 
will often naturalise itself under trees, while in 
many garden soils it is delightful for edgings 
and in various ways. 

To the Blue Scilla we are much indebted, from 
the wild plant of our woods to the vivid blue of 
the Siberian kind; some kinds are essential in 
the garden, and some, like the Spanish Scilla 
(S. campanulata), may be naturalised in free 
soils. Allies of these lovely early flowers have 
come of recent years to our gardens—the 
beautiful Chiouodoxa from Asia Minor, of about 
the same stature and effect as the prettiest of 
the Scillai, but some of them even more impor¬ 
tant for charming colour ; these are among the 
plants which may be planted with best results 
in bold groups on the surface of beds planted with 
permanent flowers, such as Roses—where Rose- 
beds are not surfaced with manure, as all Rose- 
growers unwisely advise. 

Iris, Crape Hyacinth, Narcissus, and 
Tulip. — In warm soils some of the more 
beautiful of the flowers of spring are the early 
Irises, but in gardens generally the most beauti¬ 
ful Irises come in late spring with the German 
kinds, which are so free ana hardy throughout 
our country. Orchid-houses themselves cannot 
give any such array as these when in bloom, and 
they are often deserving of a little garden to 
themselves, where there is room for it, while 
they are useful in many ways in borders and as 

f roups. About the same time come the precious 
panish Iris in many colours, lovely as Orchids, 
and very easily grown, and the English Iris. 
The Grape Hyacinths are pretty and early plants 
of Southern Europe, beautiful in colour. They 
increase rapidly, and some kinds do very well 
in the grass ; but the rare ones are best for 
warm borders and groups in the rock garden. 

The Narcissus is perhaps worth growing in 
every way—the rarer kinds in prepared borders 
or beds and the many that are plentiful in 
almost any cool soil in the grass. In our 
country, where there are so many cool and rich 
soils allowing of the Narcissus being naturalised 
and grown admirably in many ways, it is, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most precious of all 
our spring flowers. 

The Tulip is the most gorgeous in colour of all 
the flowers of spring, and for its effectiveness is 
better worthy of special culture than most— 
indeed, the florists’ jkirfds and the _v$riQUS rare 
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garden Tulips must be well grown to show their 
full size ana beauty, and replanting now and 
then is almost essential with a Tulip garden if 
we are to keep the bulbs free from disease ; 
but the wood Tulip and certain wild species 
may be naturalised, and in that state are 
as beautiful, if not so large, as the cultivated 
bulbs. 

The Tulip deserves a far better place 
among spring flowers than it has ever had, as, 
apart from the two great groups of early and 
late Tulips hitherto cultivated in European 
gardens, a number of handsome wild kinds are 
being introduced from Central Asia 'and other 
countries, many of them early flowers of great 
beauty and fine colour, and if they will only 
take kindly to our climate the Tulip garden will 
soon leave all hot-house brillianoy a long way in 
the rear. 

P.eony and Poppy. —Pseonies are nobly effec 
live in many ways. Where single or other 
kinds are plentiful they may be well used as 
broad groups in new plantations, among shrubs 
and low trees, and as to the choice double kinds, 
no plants better deservo a little garden or border 
to themselves, while the tree kinds make 
superb groups on the lawn but are best on 
high ground. The great scarlet Poppies are 
showy in spring, and beat grown among trees 
and in the wild garden, and with them may be 
named the Welsh Poppy, a very effective plant 
in spring as well as summer, and often sowing 
itself in all sorts of places. The various garden 
forms of the opium Poppy and of the field 
Poppy, both double and single, aro very showy 
where any space is given to annual flowers. 

Primroses are a lovely host for the garden, 
especially the garden varieties of the common 
Primrose, Polyanthus, and Oxlip. Few things 
deserve a better place, or are more worthy of 
good culture in visible groups and colonies or 
rich garden borders. Primroses of native origin 
are well backed up by the beautiful Indian 
Primrose (Primula rosea), which thrives apace 
in cool soils in tho north of England and in 
Scotland, and which, when grown in bold 
group3, is very good in effect, as are the purplish 
Indian Primroses under like conditions. 

Buttercup and Globe-flower.— Some kinds 
of hardy Ranunculus, the hardy herbaceous 
double kinds, are good in colour, and in bold 
groups pretty; and somewhat like them in 
effect, though taller and bolder, are the Globe¬ 
flowers, easily naturalised in moist, grassy 
places or by water, and also free and telling 
among stout herbaceous plants. 

Rockfoil and Gentian. —The large-leaved 
Indian Rock foils are in many soils very 
easily grown, and they are showy spring 
flowers in bold groups, especially some of the 
improved varieties. Although it is only in 
places where there is rocky ground or large 
and well-formed rock-gardens that one can 
get the beauty of the smaller Mountain Rockfoils 
(Saxifraga), we cannot omit to notice their beauty 
—both the white, yellow, and crimson-flowered 
kinds—when seen in masses. The same may 
be said of Gentians ; beautiful as they are in 
the mountains, few places have positions 
where we can get their fine effect, always 
excepting the old Gentianella (G. acaulis), 
which in old Scotch and English gardens used 
to make such handsome edgings, and which is 
easily grown in a cool soil, and gives, perhaps, 
the noblest effect of blue flowers that one can 
enjoy in our latitudes in spring. 

The tall Phloxes are plants of the summer, 
but there is a group of American dwarf alpine 
Phloxes of the mountains which are among the 
hardiest and most cheery flowers of spring, 
thriving on any dry banks and in the drier parts 
of rock gardens, forming mossy edgings in 
the flower garden, and breaking into a foam of 
flowers early in spring. 

Pansies. —The Viola family is mo3t precious, 
not only in the many forms of the sweet Violet, 
which will always deserve garden cultivation, 
but in the many forms of the Pansy, which 
flower so effectively in the spring. The best of 
all, perhaps, for artistic use are the Tufted 
Pansies, wnich are delightfully simple in colour 
—white, pale blue, or lavender, and various 
other delicate shades. Almost perennial in 
character, they can be increased and kept true, 
and they give us distinct and delicate colour in 
masses as wide as we wish, instead of the old 
“ variegated ” effect of Pansies. Though the 
separate flowers of these were often hanasome, 


the effect of the Tufted Pansies with their pure 
and delicate colours is more valuable, and tnese 
also, while pretty in groups and patches, will, 
where there be space, often be worth growing 
in little nursery beds. The common perennial 
Lupine is a very showy, pretty plant grown in 
a free way in groups and masses, and may some¬ 
times be naturalised, and, associated with 
Poppies and free-growing Columbines in the 
wild garden, it is very effective. 

Forget-me-nots are among the most welcome 
flowers of spring. Before the common and 
most beautiful of all—the marsh Forget-me-not 
—comes, there are the wood Forget-me-not (M. 
sylvatica) and M. dissitiflora and M. alpe3tris, all 
precious for spring gardening. Allied to the ever- 
welcome Forget-me-not is the common Ompha- 
lodes, or creeping Forget-me-not, a good border 
plant, but more valuable still for its freedom in 
growth in half-shady or rough places in almost 
any soil—one of the most precious of the plants 
which take care of themselves if we take a little 
trouble to put them in likely place?. Among 
Annual flowers that bloom in spring where 
the soil is favourable, excellent results are often 
obtained by sowing Sweet Peas in autumn. 
Where this is done, and they escape the winter, 
thev give welcome hedges of flowers in the 
early year. So, too, the Cornflower, a lovely 
spring flower, and perhaps the finest blue we 
have among annual plants ; but to have it good 
and early it should be always sown in autumn, 
and for effect it should be in broad masses, 
sometimes among shrubs or io recently broken 
ground which we desire to cover. Some of the 
Californian annuals are handsome and vigor¬ 
ous when sown in autumn, always provided 
they escape the winter. The White Godetia 
we have nad very fine in this way. In all 
chalky, Bandy, and warm soils the Stocks for 
spring bloom are very free and fragrant, but it 
is a waste of timo to attempt to grow them on 
cold soils. It would be taking too narrow a 
view to omit from our thoughts of spring 
gardens the many beautiful 
Flowering shrubs and trees that bloom 
in spring, as some of the finest effects come 
from the early trees and shrubs. Among the 
most stately are the Chestnuts, particularly the 
red kinds, fine in all stages, but especially when 
old. Tho snowy Mespilus is a handy, low-sized 
tree, blooming regularly, and well deserves a 
place in the pleasure garden or the fringes of 
shrubberies. The Almonds, more than any 
shrubs, perhaps, in our country and in France, 
light up the earliest days of spring, and, like 
most southern trees, are best in warm valley 
soils, growing more slowly in cool heavy soils. 
They should be in groups to tell in the home 
landscape. The double Peaches are lovely in 
France, bub as yet rarely so with us, owing, 
erhaps, to some defect of the stock used, 
’erhaps of all the hardy shrubs ever brought 
to our country the Azaleas will, in the end, be 
found the most precious for effect. They are 
mostly wild on the mountains of America, and 
many forms have been raised in gardens which 
are of the highest value. Many places do not 
as yet show the great beauty of the different 
groups of hardy Azalea, particularly the late 
kinds raised of recent years. A neglected tree 
with us is the Judas-tree, which is very handsome 
in groups, as it ought always to be grown, and 
not as a starved single tree. The various double 
Cherries are noble flowering trees, being 
showy as well as delicate in bloom, and the 
Japanese kinds do quite as well as the old 
French and English double Cherries, though the 
trees are apt to perish from grafting. The 
American Fringe-tree (Chionanthus) is pretty, 
but some American flowering trees do not ripen 
their wood well enough in England generally to 
give us the handsome effects seen in their own 
country. Hawthorns are a host in themselves ; 
those of our own country make natural spring 
gardens of hills and rocky places, and should 
teach us to give a place to the many other species 
to be found in the mountains of Europe and 
America, which vary the bloom and prolong the 
season of early-flowering trees, and there are 
many varieties of our native Hawthorn—red, 
pink, double, and weeping. Tho old Laburnum 
has for many years been a joy with its golden 
rain, and of late we are doubly well off with 
improved varieties of the alpine Laburnum, with 
long chains of golden flowers. These will form 
the noblest flowering trees as they get old, hence 
the importance of grouping Laburnum-trees 
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to get the varieties together, so that the different 
forms may come well into the picture. 

Broom and Furze.— There is no more showy 
plant or one more beautiful in effect in masses 
t han the common Broom and all its allies that 
are hardy enough, even the little Spanish Furze 
giving tine colour. The common Broom should 
be encouraged on bluffs and sandy or gravelly 
places, so as to save us the troublo of growing it 
in gardens, for in effect there is nothing better. 
The same may be said of the Furze, which is 
such a beautiful plant in England and the 
coast regions of France, and the double 
Furze deserves to bo massed in the garden 
in picturesque groups. In country seats, 
especially those commanding views, its value in 
the foreground is very great, and it is so easily 
raised from seed that fine effects are very easily 
secured, though it may be cut down now and 
then in hard winters. Among the more refined 
charms of tho spring garden are the slender 
wands of the Forsythia, hardy Chinese bushes, 
pale yellow, delightful in effect when massed 
in a picturesquo way; effective also on 
walls or grouped in the open air on banks. 
Another plant of refined boautv, but too little 
planted, is the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia). Unlike 
other American trees, it ripens its wood in our 
country well, and often flowers very effectively. 
The Mountain Laurel of America (Kalmia) is 


wehaveseen precious additions to this,the noblest 
family of flowering trees. Some of these, like 

M. stellata, have proved to be valuable ; all are 
worth a trial, and, as to the kinds we are sure 
of, the great thing is to group them. Even in 
the case of the common Lily-tree (M. Yulan) it 
makes a great difference whether there are four 
or five trees or one. 

Pyrus japonica, a handsome old shrub often 
planted on cottage garden walls, may in many 
soils be used with good effect in groups and 
hedges. The evergreen Barberries in various 
forms are beautiful early shrubs, with soft yellow 
flowers, and excellent when grouped in some 
quantity. Two very important families are 
the Deutzias and Syringas, which are varied and 
beautiful, mostly in white masses. They should 
never be buried in the common shrubbery, but 
grouped in good masses of each family. The 
flowering Currant (Ribes) of the mountains of 

N. W. America is in all its forms a very cheery 
and early bush, which tells well in the home 
landscape if rightly placed ; but perhaps the 
most welcome and important of all early trees 
and shrubs is the Lilac, which in Britain is often 
grown in a few kinds only, when there are many 
in France. Beautiful in almost any position, 
Lilacs are most effective when planted together, 
ro as to enjoy the full sun to ripen their wood ; 
the danger of thick planting can be avoided by 



Rosy Himalayan Primrose (. 1*. rest a). 


o of the most beautiful things ever brought 
to our country, and as a late spring flower is 
prec ious, thriving both in the open and in half- 
shady places. 

Rhododendron and Magnolia.— Tho glory 
of spring in our pleasure grounds are the Rho¬ 
dodendrons ; but they are so overmastering in 
1 h<ii c Ib'ct on people’s minds that very often t ii. y 
lead to neglect of other things. It would bo 
difficult to overrate their charms ; but even 
amongst them we require to discriminate, and 
avoid the too early and tender kinds. Many of 
the kinds raised from R. ponticum and the 
Indian Rhododendron, while they thrivoinmild 
districts in the south of England and west 
of France, near the soa, they aro not hardy 
in the country generally. Some of these tendei 
hybrids certainly flower early, but wo get little 
good from that. The essential thing, when we 
givo space to a hardy shrub, is that we should 
get its bloom in perfection, and therefore we 
should choose the broad-leaved hardy kinds, 
which are mostly raised from the very hardy 
North American R. catawbienso, and be a 
little particular in grouping the prettiest colours, 
never using a grafted plant. 

1‘or manyyears the Y ulan Magnolia has, when 
we! 1 grown, been one of tho finest trees in English 
southern gardens, and nothing is more effective 
than the Lily-tree in gard ens like Sypn and 
others in tho Thames valfey 1 ; wdiile oU*tl **ars 
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putting Irises or other haidy flowers over the 
ground between the shrubs, v hich should never 
be crowded. 

Orchard beautt.— We must not lose sight 
, of the orchard-trees, as nothing made by man is 
so beautiful in spring as an orchard. If we see 
such fino effects where orchards are poorly 
planted with ono kind of tree, as the Apple (and 
in many country places in our island there are 
no orchards worthy the name), what might not 
be expected of an orchard in which the beauty of 
all our hardy fruit-trees would be visible ? If 
we consider the number of distinct species of 
fruit-trees and the many varieties of each, we 
may get some idea of the pictures one might 
have in an orchard, beginning with tho 
bloom of tho SIoo and wild Bullace in the 
fence. The various Blums and Damsons are 
beautiful in bloom where they are grown in quan¬ 
tity, as in theThames valley and about Evesham. 
The Apple varies much in bloom, as may bo 
seen in Kentish and Normandy orchards, 
where the flowers of some are of extraordinary 
beauty. The Pear, less showy in colour, the 
Medlar, so beautiful in flower and in foliago, 
and the Quince, so pretty in bloom in Tulip timo, 
must not bo forgotten. The Cherry is often a 
beautiful treo in its cultivated as well as wild 
forms, and the Cherry orchards in parts of Kent, 
as near Sittingbourne, are pictures when in 
bloom. There is no better wojk t^an choosing 


a piece of good ground to form an orchard; 
and, considering the number of trees that are 
worth a place for their beauty as well as their 
fruit, a dozen acres are not too much in country 
places where there is land to spare. 

Crab bloom.— Apart from the many orchard 
trees grown for their fruit, we have in our own 
day to w-elcome some of their allies—lovely in 
flower, if often poor in fruit. Our country has 
never been without some of this kind of beauty, 
as the Crab itself is as handsome a flowering 
treo as are many of the Apples which are 
descended from it in all the countries in Europe 
from Russia to Spain. And in our gardens 
there were for many years the old Chinese 
double Pyrus, a handsome tree which became 
popular, and tho American Crab, which never 
became so. But of late years we have been 
enriched by Japan with other handsome Crabs— 
the Japan Crab, a lovely tree for some weeks in 
spring. Others are Park man’s Crab, which 
comes to us under more than one name, and the 
other a red form of the Japanese flowering Crab 
before mentioned. All these trees are as hardy 
as our native Crab, and differ much in colour 
and sometimes also in form. It is difficult to 
describe how much beauty they give where well 
grown and well placed ; they are not the kind 
of things wo lose owing to change of fashion, 
and in planting them it is well to put them in 
groups where they will tell. Apart from these 
more or less wild species there are numbers of 
hybrid Crabs—raised between the Siberian and 
some common Apples in America and in our 
country—that are beautiful also in flower, and 
remarkable too for beauty of fruit, so that a 
beautiful grove of flowering trees might be 
formed of Crabs alone. With these many fine 
things and the various Honeysuckles we are 
earned bravely down to the time of Rose and 
Lily—summer flowers, though Roses often come 
on warm walls in spring. 

Spring flowers in sun and shade and 
north and south AsrECTS.—It is worth while 
thinking of the difference in the blooming of 
spring flowers in various aspects. Daffodils do 
better in half shade than in full sunshine, and 
Scillas and other bulbs aro like the Daffodils in 
liking half shady spots ; so also Crown 
Imperials, which, like the Scillas, bleach badly 
if fully exposed to the sun. We may see the 
Wood Hyacinth pass out of bloom on the 
southern slopes of a hill, and in fresh and fair 
bloom on its northern slopes. Flowering shrubs, 
creepers on walls, and all early plants are 
influenced in the Bame way. Such facts may be 
taken advantage of in many ways, especially 
with the nobler flowers that we make much use 
of. If different aspects are worth securing for 
hardy flowers generally, they are doubly so for 
those of the spring, when we are more liable to 
sudden storms of snow and sleet that may 
destroy an early bloom. If fortunate enough to 
have the same plant on the north 6ide of a hill 
or wall, we have still a chance of a second bloom, 

I and a difference of two or three weeks in one 
place in tho blooming of a plant. 

Let all who love the early flowers look at this 
list—not one of the kinds of spring flowers 
(which are innumerable), but of the genera ; 
some of these, such as Narcissus and Rockfoil, 
comprising many species of lovely flowers, and 
the story of these, too, is the story of the 
spring. 


Some spring and early summer flowers 
hardy in English gardens. 


Adonis 

Epimedium 

OrniLhogaluni 

Alyssura 

Kranthis 

Orobus 

Andromeda 

Krinus 

Pwonia 

Androsace 

Erodium 

Papaver 

Anemone 

Erythronium 

Phlox 

Aqnilegia 

Ftoarla 

Polemonium 

Arabis 

Fritillaria 

Potentilla 

Arenaria 

Fumaria 

Primula 

Armcria 

Galanthus 

Pulmonaria 

Aspcrula 

Geum 

Rainondia 

Aephodelus 

Gypsophila 

Ranunculus 

Aubrietia 

Helleboru8 

Sanguinaria 

Beilis 

Hepatica 

Saponaria 

Caltha 

llesperis 

Saxifraga 

Ccntaurea 

Hyacinlhus 

Sell la 

Clematis 

Iberis 

Scdum 

Crocus 

Iris 

Silene 

Convallaria 

Leucojum 

Trillium 

Cyclamen 

Linum 

Tritelcia 

Pentaria 

Lychnis 

Trollius 

Dianthiis 

Meeonoj ah 

Tulipa 

I ’. inti i 

Muscat i 

Urinaria 

Dodecatheon 

Myosotis 

Veronica 

Doronicuin 

Narcissus 

Vinca 

Draba 

Omphalode9 

Viola 
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Hardy Azalea. 


Psoony. 


Robinson’s Blue Anemone. 


Gentianella. 


Mountain Sandwort (Arenaria montana). 


Snowflake. Snowdrop. 

: ~"ir:il -;l - 
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Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchit-r). 
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Alpine Pink. 
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Lily-tree (Magnolia). 


Self Auricula. 


Drooping Star of Bethlehem (Ornilhoga’um nutans). 


Lily of the Valley tree (Andromeda). 


Princepa ” Daffodil. 


Double white-flowered Cherry. 


Original from 
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good layer of cow-manure. Either turn up the 
Boil roughly or let it be placed in ridges for what¬ 
ever frost we may get this winter to thoroughly 
sweeten. 

With new gardens this is of the utmost 
importance, and wire worm and the leather- 
jacket-grub, two of the most deadly of Pansy 
enemies, are thereby destroyed. Old gaidens 
should be treated in like manner, if at all 
possible ; the soil by these means being 
sweetened and rendered fresher for itfc proper 
functions during the flowering season. It is a 
capital plan to treat soil infested with these 
grubs with a dressing of gas-lime, soot, nitrate 
of soda, or any known remedy of this kind. 
This must be carried out during the winter 
months to be ultimately dug in. Gardens in 
which the Pansy has been grown year after 
year become what is known as Pansy sick, 
and its ill condition is seen in the persistent 
dying off* of the plants during the summer 
without any apparent reason. Many of these 
losses have been attributed to the attacks of the 
two Pansy enemies of the soil—the wireworm 
and the leather-jacket - grub ; but upon in¬ 
spection there is no trace whatever of their 
ravages. Instead, we find the stem has booome 
rotten, with the consequent result the plant has 
utterly collapsed. Garden 
soil such as this needs a 

a . long season of rest and 
exposure to the weather 
of our English winter. In 
addition, a heavy dressing 
of good manure is neces¬ 
sary, and must be dug in 
at the time the ground is 
trenched or ridged. Burnt 
vegetable-refuse is also a 
capital addition to such 
soil—in fact, any decayed 
vegetable matter is ser¬ 
viceable. Let this be done 
thoroughly and as early 
as circumstances will al¬ 
low. Then, no matter 
whether the garden soil 
be old or new, one has 
good reason to expect ex¬ 
cellent results in the com¬ 
ing spring and summer. 

A GOOD WAY TO INCREASE 

Tufted Pansies. 
Although these bedding 

f lants are perfectly hardy, 
have found it necessary 
when wishing to increase 
the stock of a very choice 
variety, or, perhaps, may¬ 
be, a notable seedling, to 
take up the plant from 
the open border and re¬ 
plant it on the bench of a 
cold greenhouse. So that, 
no really serious check 
may be felt by plants 
treated in this way. 
lift the plant with a large quantity of soil 
adhering to the roots. A portion of drainage 
material should first be placed on the bench, and 
over this pieces of decayed turf, or anything of 
a similar character, and the compost, which 
should be of about equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a free admixture of coarse sand, 
placed on this to the depth of several inches. 
Plants lifted in the manner here described, 
and planted on the greenhouse bench, very 
soon recover from the slight check experienced 
during the shift. The plant should be watered 
in with a fine-rosed can, and in a very short 
time it will be noticed going ahead in 
a most remarkable manner. A cold greenhouso 
must be selected, and by this it must be under¬ 
stood to mean a structure in which the tempera¬ 
ture is kept just above freezing-point. Any 
warmer quarter would very probably end in 
disaster. Some of those varieties which are 


British gardens the following are among the 
most effective:— 

.K'jculu* Exochorda Pyrus 

Amelonchier Foreythia Rhododendron 

Amygdalus , Genista Ribes 

llalesia Spartium 

Kerria Spirea 

Laburnum Sty rax 

Lonicera Syringa 

Magnolia Tamarix 

Mahon la Ulex 

Malus Viburnum 

Mespilus Weigela 

Philadelphus Wistaria 

Prunus 


than loses in attractiveness. I find many 
gardeners grow Mrs. Sankey in preference for 
the very reason I have named. I often wonder 
that most exquisitely charming' Sweet Pea 
Butterfly is not more grown ; the flowers are 
white, with a beading of delicate blue to the 
petals.—R. 


Berberis 

Cerasus 

Cercis 

Cratagut 

Cyrionia 

Oy tiros 

Daphne 

Deutzia 

Erica 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

Preparation of beds and borders. 

The popularity which the Tufted Pansy has 
gained is largely owing to the persistent efforts 
of the hybridiser, who has, during the last few 
years more particularly, raised so many 
beautiful varieties. The raisers have been very 
successful in improving the habit of this hardy 
plant, and while their efforts have been success¬ 
ful in this way, form, colour, and, fortunately, 
even fragrance have each shown distinct advance 
upon any previous effort. Few, if any, flowers 
give such a splendid return for such a com¬ 
parative small outlay. From April until the 
late autumn flowers may be gathered. That 
part of the garden intended for the plants in 
spring should have been prepared long ago, 
although this may be done at the present time 
if the weather remains open. The Tufted Pansy 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


in autumn, remaining in beauty over a long 

season ; in fact, until frosts come. There is a 

certain charm, too, in the glaucous fleshy leaves, 

which are abundant and large. The plant is 

quite hardy, and will Rtand almost any kind of 

weather, succeeding also in a 1 shady position, 

no matter if the soil be 

poor. Of course, the 

finest results are attained 

when a good position and 

soil are given. Masses of 

it in the mixed border are i 

welcome too. It is a jE 

native of Japan, and is 

known also as S. Fabaria. 


Hardy perennials 

( Clay Soil). 


Sunflowers 
and Foxgloves will suc¬ 
ceed in tne open spots of 
your woods. The Eulalia 
japonicais fairly hardy in 
sheltered positions; E. 
gracillima is also very 
ornamental. The Funkia 
grandiflora and the varie- 

§ ated Coltsfoot ought to 
o. But wherever groups 
of anything are planted, 
first prepare the soil, dig¬ 
ging it up deep, and, if 
necessary, improve it by 
adding some leaf-mould or 
old manure. Telekia spe- 
ciosa will do on the rock 
work, and in addition the 
following will all be more 
or less useful, and may be 
planted in groups. A few, 
such as the Pampas Grass, 
should be planted singly 
in the open spots. Acan- 
t h u 8 spinosa, Arundo 
Donax, probably also its 
variegated form, would 
succeed. The shelter of the trees would be an 
advantage to many things. Some of the hardy I 
Bamboos ought to do if the site is prepared ; I 
B. Metake especially should succeed. Bocconia 
cordata, Centaurea babylonica (all the Cen- 
taureas should do), Giant Fennel, Gunnera 
scabra, and the Giant Cow Parsnip will make 
striking groups. Lavatera arborea (Tree 
Mallow), clumps of Herbaceous and Tree 
Preonies, Lily of the Valley, and Solomon’s 
Seal. Rheums (Rhubarb in variety) will give 
a tropical appearance. Polygonum cuspidatum, 
Tritoma8 in variety, Verbenas, Yuccas, Oriental 
and other Poppies, Evening Primrose ((Enothera 
biennis), Honesty, Lunaria biennis, and here and 
there in the shady spots clumps of hardy Ferns 
might be introduced. Ana hardy bulbs— 
Snowdrops, Daffodils, Anemones, Lilies, etc.— 
are capable of being used to very great advan¬ 
tage. Only do not forgot to improve the site of 
each group before planting. 

White Sweet Peas.— There will always 
be differences of opinion as to the relative merits 
of the Whito Sweet Peas. I give the preference 
to Mrs. Sankey, notwithstanding it is a dark- 
seeded variety. It is a robust grower, producing 
large, stout, finely-formed blossoms, and if, as 
sometimes happens at the end of the summer, 
the flowers come with a very delicate blush 
tint, in the estimation of many it gains rather 
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Sedum spectabile in a vase. From a photograph by Mr. G. Ingram, Ascot. 


will grow almost anywhere, although like many 
other plants it gives a far better return under 
proper treatment. Unlike the Show, Fancy, 
and many other types of the Pansy, the Tufted 
form of the plant will succeed in the most open 
positions, and where the sun shines from early 
morning until quite late in the evening, 
provided the ground has been well prepared, 
and the plants are mulched with some 
cool material during the summer months.. No 
better part of the garden could well be selected 
than that which is partially shaded during the 
hottest part of the daytime. There are many 
such positions attached to the villas of the 
suburbs of large towns, and thero are probably 
few hardy plants better suited for those with 
little time for gardening than the Tufted Pansy. 

Therefore, see to the preparation of the 
garden soil without delay, if tne experiment is 
to be tried, and those, also, who intend to give 
the plant a larger share of attention than they 
have hitherto done may, with advantage, com¬ 
mence operations os opportunities offer. The 
position of the beds and borders being deter¬ 
mined, let the soilbe deeply dug, incorporating at 
the same timesoinegood manure. If the garden soil 
be heavy use stable-manure, as this is lighter, and 
while affording the necessary nutriment later 
wxmld also assist in making the soil warmer and 
more workable. Light soils should receive a 
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of the plants blooming well when the propaga¬ 
tion by seed is carried out so late in the season. 

Therefore, if there be proper convenience for 
RAISING TUBEROU8ROOTED BEGONIAS , the purpose, commenoe as soon after the appear- 
FROM SEEL) I these notes as possible. 

Both the double and single Tuberous Begonias Compost. 

have been much grown of late years. The The soils which make the best compost for 
double flowers, when the plant is well grown, seed-sowing require to be prepared with great 
attain to an immense size, and they are also seen care. The best soil for seed raising is well- 
in almost every conceivable shade of colour, decomposed leaf-mould, a fair quantity of light, 
While acknowledging how very important is the sandy loam, and a free use of silver-sand, suffi- 
diverse colouring of tne flower, there is still one cient to adequately drain the compost. This 
other equally important consideration, and that should be mixed carefully, so that tne different 
is form. Many varieties of splendid form are oonstituentsare properly and evenly distributed, 
being added to the list each year. Those which As it is very important that no stray seed in the 
resemble the Camellia in shape, with just the one oompost should germinate, the Begonia-seed 
eye, are to be preferred to larger flowers with a being so small, first pass the soil through a 
confused-looking bloom and with a number of somewhat coarse sieve, and then afterwards pass 
eyes, although these may be cf abnormal size, through one with a very fine mesh indeed. By 
Then, too, it is of the 
highest importance 
that the bloouls should 
be borne on stiff, 
erect foot stalks, 


S lants possessing this 
esirable quality are 


more useful for bed¬ 
ding and for pots. 

The only exception 
to this rule are those 
plants intended for 
oasket-work to over¬ 
hang vases or window- 
boxes. Stems which 
droop are then of the 
highest value, but in 
tiro majority of cases, 
and for other pur¬ 
poses, plants with 
eroct stems are pre¬ 
ferable. In the single 
foTms of the flower we 
seem to have reached 
a high standard, 
flowers of immense 
size—many inches in 
diameter—being now 
the general rule. The 
taste of the most 
fastidious individual 
may easily be satisfied 
as regards colour, as 
one gets shades from 
white, through buff, 
orange, apricot, pink, 
rose, and salmon, to 
the deepest crimson. 

SoDRCK OF SEED 
SUPPLY. 

The question arises, 
where ehall we pur¬ 
chase our seed ? The 
source of this supply 
is a matter requiring 
some thought. Be 
quite sure that the 
seed has been saved 
from plants possessing 
flowers of the best 
form, and those of 
good habit. A good 
sum paid for good 
seed, even if it be a 
very small packet, 
will be found far 

cheaper in the end, so on this account do not bo 
disappointed if the quantity of Reed appears to 
be very small, as a threepenny-piece covered 
writh fertile seed should give Rome hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of seedlings, if grown 
under proper conditions. The cost of seed of 
single flowers is less than that of the double 


Dcuble white-lowered Tuberous Begonia. From a photograph by Mr. E. Cl ambers, 
Downton Lodge, Hardle, Hants. 


the soil must be thoroughly saturated with 
slightly tepid water. This must not be 
accomplished by watering overhead with a 
can, as the fine character of the soil subjected 
to this treatment would quickly disappear. 
The only way in which it is possible to treat 
the compost satisfactorily is to hold the seed- 
pan in a pail or bath of tepid water, allowing 
the water to percolate up through the hole 
in the bottom, until the whole of the soil is 
thoroughly saturated. On no account must the 
water be allowed to overrun the sides of the 
seed-pan, or this will cause a series of small 
channels to appear, and spoil an even surface, 
which is essential. Let the pans ttand to drain 
for a time, when the process of 

Sowing tiie seed 

should be proceeded with. As previously men- 
' tioned, the seed is extremely small, hence it is 
difficult to distribute 
it evenly over the sur¬ 
face. The best method 
known to me is to fold 
a half sheet of note- 
paper in two, and 
place the seed in the 
channel which the 
fold haR made. The 
paper should be held 
m the left hand and 
gently tapped under¬ 
neath with a pencil 
held in the right band. 
By adopting this sim¬ 
ple method a small 
quantity of seed may 
be easily distributed 
over the surface of the 
soil in the seed-pan, 
and the soil being 
moist the seed readily 
ahheres to it, and 
under proper treat¬ 
ment should also 
readily germinate. No 
more water will be 
needed for some time. 

Temperature for 

RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

Cover the pans with 
pieces of glass, and 
plunge them in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre-ref use, which 
should have been pre¬ 
viously arranged over 
the hot-water pipes. 
This should be in a 
fairly moist condition, 
as humidity in the 
surroundings should 
be the aim of the pro¬ 
pagator during the 
pei iod of gei niinatior, 
and, in fact, more or 
h S8 so at first. The 
temperature should be 
maintained at from 
Co degs. to 70 degs., 
the lower figure being 
the best. Jn such com¬ 
fortable quarters, and 
provided ihestructure 
is protected against 
draughts,the seedlings 
should appear in a week or ten days, and also 
be ready for pricking-off in a fortnight to three 
w eeks from tho time of sowing. Keep the glass 


sorts. The former can be obtained from Is. to This done, the next thing is to place the soil in 
7s. fid. per packet, and the latter from Is. Gd. | 

Shallow seed tans. 

These should be about an inch deep, as those 
of a deoper kind and filled with soil are apt to 
become stagnant. Make a hole in the bottom 
of the pans if there are none already made, care¬ 
fully covering this with potsherds and then a 
layer of the rougher siftings of the soil. Over 
this the prepared compost should be evenly 
and carefully placed, leaving just sufficient space 
between the surface of the soil and tho rim of 
the pan for the seedlings to make a little 
growth, as this space should be covered with a 
pifee of glass. Before the seed can bs sown 


this action it is ultimately of tho finest descrip- 
tion, and in an ideal condition for seed-sowing. 

Before anything further can be done, however, w 

it is necessary that the whole of the compost be covering wiped free from excessive moisture as 
placed in an oven for a considerable time—suffi- occasion arises, 
ciontly long, in fact, to prevent any stray seeds 
germinating when placed on the hot-bed. 


upwards, and these prices are very low. 

When to sow*. 

The seed may be sown at any time between 
the middle of January and the end of March, 
if the plants are wanted for making a display 
from July onwards. There are many advan¬ 
tages in commencing early in the season, as a 
display may be ensured during the succeeding 
summer, and the tubers attain to a good size for 
the following year's supply. Of course, Reed 
may be sown during April, and even until July 
and August, although there is little hjcflihood 
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Pricking off the seedlings. 

Soil of the same kind as that used in raising 
the seedlings, and treated in like manner, 

I should be used in the first pricking off. Shallow* 
boxes or pans may be used for the purpose, all 
being carefully crocked. Make the surface 
I even, and moisten the soil as previously advised. 

I Holes should be made in a line at equal distances 
between the seedlings and the rows, using a 
small stick about tho same substance as a 
lucifer-match for the purpose. An ordinary 
seedling box will hold some five hundred seed¬ 
ling Tuberous-rooted Begonias. As these attain 
, to a large size, so that the leaves almost cover 
i the soil, they should again be transferred to 
ether boxes, holdipg.jtjffiqjujtj tjvo hundred and 
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fifty each. This operation should be repeated 
as the plants make progress, until they may be 
ultimately potted up into 3-inch pots, or trans¬ 
ferred again and again into boxes before being 
placed out in frames during May, ready for the 
open. D. B. Chase. 


ANOTHER LADY AMATEUR’S GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

The article by a lady amateur in Gardening 
Illustrated, Jan. 9th, is full of interest. It 
is a great pleasure to know what may be done 
in a small greenhouse. 

I venture to write a few lines on my experi¬ 
ence. My greenhouse is 17 feet by 11 feet, 
Bpan-roof, standing 8 feet from house, and in a 
warm spot, but with all sides exposed to cold 
winds. It reouires rather more heating than if 
a lean-to, ana is heated by hot-water pipes 
around three sides. I manage to keep a fairly 
even temperature (about 50 degs.), seldom 
falling below 40 degs., with good ventilation at 
top and sides. 

Staging is arranged round the house, with a 
narrow centre stand, and coloured tile floor—a 
great advantage, as it is easily kept clean. 

In the first place I should say I do all the 
work myself, watering, potting, and vaporising 
when required, and find all needful help from 
Gardening Illustrated when at a loss to know 
anything. I am able at any time of the year to j 
gather flowers for house, or in times of festivity 
I can make a very fair bank of pot flowers in our 
hall. The house has only been put up about 
eighteen months, but has always been fairly 
bright, and has been a never-failing source of 
pleasure at all times. No one but a real lover 
of flowers knows the pleasure of watching plants 
growing from tiny seedlings to the first unfold¬ 
ing of bright blossoms, ana the great delight of 
re-arranging plants, and trying to make the best 
of things. 

I try to combine the useful with the orna¬ 
mental. Last summer one end of the house 
was given up to Tomato-growing in large pots 
trained on the south side of roof. They did well, 
and I managed to cut a good crop. I also 

K lanted 1st January some pots of Myatt’s Ash- 
»f Potato, and had a good dish by 1st May. 
Rhubarb-roots, planted the same way in Novem¬ 
ber last, were ready for cooking on New Year’s 
Day. I also had some charming double and 
single Begonias, which lasted through the 
summer. Zonal Pelargoniums, double and 
single, made a brave show, Fuchsias were a 
sucoess, and some hanging-baskets, with the 
delightful Campanula isophylla alba and Cereus 
flagelliformis, helped to make the house bright 
ana cheery-looking through the season, with 
Liliums Harrisi, Krretzeri, etc. 

In September I potted up Freesias and Lache- 
nalias, a little later Roman and Italian Hya¬ 
cinths, and various other bulbs, in succession ; 
and now the Chrysanthemums are cleared away 
1 have a good show of Arums, Hyacinths, Paper- 
white Narcissus, Sparmannia africana, Genistas, 
Primulas, Blue Agathsea, winter-flowering Bego¬ 
nias, and Salvia rutilans (Pine apple scented), 
its bright colour blending pleasantly with those 
of a quieter tone. 

The White Marguerite, after flowering out¬ 
doors through the summer, has been most useful 
in pots. After cutting into shape and repotting, 
I have been able to cut some for vases for the 
past two months. 

Henry Jacoby Pelargonium, treated in the 
same manner, iB now coming forward well, one 
pot having thirteen large healthy trusses just 
opening. Several kinds of Oxalis, including the 
Bermuda Buttercups, are only waiting for a little 
bright sunshine to expand, and are well covered 
with flowers. Lachenalia tricolor and L. Nelsoni, 
with several pots of Fritillaria Meleagris, the 
latter most curious-looking from its snake-like 
appearanoe, seem to do well in pots, for each 
bulb has a flower-spike, and will not be behind 
the other bulbs. Allium neapolitanum and 
Ornithogalum arabicum, with The Bride Gladi¬ 
olus to follow, and many others, not for¬ 
getting Lilium Harrisi, will last a long time. 
Double White Azaleas are also well worth look¬ 
ing at, and are, fortunately, coming on in succes¬ 
sion. Another treasure is a little Orange-tree 
with six Oranges varying in colour from ripe 
fruit to green; it is in contrast to all other 
things ana very effective, and after an occasion*! 
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wash with tepid water the foliage looks very 
fresh. 

Another cheery-looking spot is a large pot of 
trailing Lobelia with its lovely blue and white 
flowers. They were bought last June and 
potted up for baskets, but, unfortunately (as I 
thought at the time), they were eaten off close 
to the soil by slugs, with the result they grew 
up again and began to bloom in autumn. I 
may truthfully say there have been hundreds 
of flowers through the winter. It is still 
out, but just beginning to go off a little. 
It was so striking that everyone admired it. 
I planted on north side of house a Rose- 
tree, Reine Marie Henrietta, which has grown 
10 feet in height, and nearly one-half of the roof 
is covered with it, buds are showing, and I 
hope to be able to cut some blooms. This being 
the coolest part of the house, under the staging. 
I have made a rockwork fernery, and planted 
some Maiden-hair Ferns : Hart’s-tongue, Scolo- 
pendrium crispum cambricum, and Pteris 
cretica ; they look the picture of health. 

One side of house is devoted to Cacti, mostly 
small-growing kinds, a class of plants most 
interesting, and requiring through the winter 
very little attention. It is a wonder they are 
not more generally cultivated, for they are 
certainly less trouble than any other plants. 

Aloe frutescens is just sending out a bloom, 
and three Haworthias will soon be out. These 
repay one for the little troublo they give. 

A small tank near pipes gives me a good 
supply of tepid water for all purposes. Chinese 
Narcissus I nave grown very successfully in the 
house. Some I have kept in a room without 
fire are doing much better than those kept in a 
warm dining-room ; the latter, in addition to a 
height of 26 inches, average only three blooms 
from one bulb, the former six. 

I found, after potting bulbs in autumn, and 
plunging them in Cocoa-libre, the mice had dug 
the planted bulbs out and buried Acorns in 
several pots, in one pot burying them under¬ 
neath the Hyacinths. It certainly was most 
announg, but had a ludicrous side that one 
could not help laughing at. My object in 
writing this is to show how much pleasure may 
be obtained from the culture of flowers, and to 
anyone living in the country and having plenty 
of spare time there cannot be a more enjoyable 
amusement than this most charming of all 

hobbies ”—gardening. A. Cooper. 

Park Cottage., Marston , Frome , Somerset. 

- I have been interested in reading the 

article in Gardening for Jan. 9 under this 
heading, and I cordially agree with the advice 
given in it to try and make our greenhouses as 
gay as possible in winter. When I first began 
flower gardening (I had long been in the kitchen 
garden), some eighteen years ago, I was a 
believer in carpet bedding, and used the green¬ 
house largely for “ bedding stuff,” which meant 
keeping it as cool as possible. Now I have dis¬ 
covered the error of my ways, and by having 
an old-fashioned garden filled with hardy 
herbaceous plants and bulbs I am seldom with¬ 
out some flowers outside even in the dullest 
time of the year. But in the rain and fog one 
does not care to stand looking at them long, and 
it is then that the warmth and shelter of the 
greenhouse are doubly welcome, whilst on a 
sunny morning the scent of Paper-White Nar¬ 
cissus, Roman Hyacinth, and the Heliotrope, 
which has climbed up to the ventilators on the 
back wall, or peeps in through the study door, 
will even recall the Rose gardens and perfumes, 
the Olives and Anemones, of sunny Mentone. 
“H. M. B.” has explained excellently the 
method necessary to accomplish this, the only 
point in which her practice differs from my 
own being that I do not try to get 
bulbs, etc., into bloom until the new 
year, and prefer to pinch the first blooms off my 
Primulas, and so retard them, that they may 
follow when Chrysanthemums are over. May I 
name a class of bulbs which are specially valu¬ 
able to the amateur for winter blooming, and 
which, once purchased, entail no more expense, 
as they increase rapidly and bloom freely if weH 
roasted in summer on a sunny shelf? I allude' 
to the Cape bulbs, such as Tritonia, Ixia, 
Sparaxis, and Gladioli (The Bride). To these 
may be added the fragrant Freesia and showy 
Bermuda Oxalis, which both multiply rapidly. 
I have several other plants which “ H. M. B.” 
has not named, which add to the interest of my 


winter “ summer-house” by their flowers, such 
as Sparmannia africana, Libonia floribunda, 
Olivia miniata, Agathsea ccelestis, Solemnm, 
winter-flowering Begonias, and spring-struck 
Salvia. As to the increased trouble, of which 
your correspondent writes, it comes at a season 
when the outside garden has been put to bed 
and requires little attention, whilst the increased 
cost need not be serious. A guinea, or even 
less, spent in Dutch bulbs will work wonders. 
I have, too, a boiler which uses up the household 
ashes. My coke bill in the last four yean for 
100 feet 4-inch piping (with three times the cubic 
contents “H. M. B.” has) has only averaged 
10s.—not an outlay which need be deemed 
extravagant for the pleasure it brings in fragrant 
perfumes and memories of sunny France. 

N. J. M., Winestead, E. YorJa. 


TUBBS AND SHRUBS, 


A selection of evergreen shrubs 

(O. S. IT. ).—The following list contains some 
of the most beautiful of our hardy evergreen 
shrubs, all of which would thrive in your stone 
porch, provided there ia a good circulation of 
air, ana a liberal supply of water is given during 
the growing period. You will have no difficulty 
in making a selection. Arbntus (the Straw¬ 
berry-tree) bears an abundance of flowers, 
followed by a rich display of Straw berry-like 
fruit. Ceanothus azureus and C. grandiflorus 
are very free. Ligustrum japonicum thrives 
well everywhere. The same may also be said of 
LannistinuB (Viburnum Tinus). Phillyrea Yil- 
raore&na is a somewhat rare but excellent shrub, 
with large, leathery leaves and clusters of small, 
sweet-scented flowers. Escallonia macranth* 
would also do well; its pretty flowers are seen to 
great advantage against the rich green 
leafage. Kalmia latifolia and K. glauca are 
very pleasing when in bloom. Olearia Haasti 
is a free-growing and flowering shrub. Veronica 
Traversi is the beBt of the New Zealand 
Veronicas. Yucca gloriosa and Y. filamentosa 
are very effective. Buxus japonica and Aucuba 
japonic* are very valuable. Aralia Sieboldi is 
a handsome shrub, with glossy green leaves. 
Elaeagnus macrophyllus is a good grower, and 
soon forms a dense bush. A few useful Conifers 
are Cupressus LawBoniana, C. L. erect® viridis, 
and C. macrocarpa, Retinospora filifera and R. 
obtusa, Araucaria excelsa, Thujopsis borealis, 
Taxus canadensis elegantissima, Thuja Ellwan- 
geri&na, and Biota onentalis. 


Daphne indica.— Though this cannot at 
any time be regarded as a showy shrub, yet it is, 
where well done, a general favourite, as the rich 

§ reen leaves are decidedly ornamental, and 
uring the dull mid-winter season an additional 
attraction is furnished by the clusters of pretty 
pinkish blossoms, which are so deliciously 
fragrant as to be admired by nearly everj one. 
There are two forms of this Daphne—viz , the 
typical kind and the white-flowered variety, but 
the latter is not so good a grower as the type 
and is far more difficult to obtain. Although 
bearing the specific name of indica, this Daphne 
is a native of China, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced during the early years of the present 
century. It is generally propagated by graft¬ 
ing on to one of the hardy kinds, and for this 
purpose the Spurge Laurel (D. Laureola) is better 
fitted than the Mezereon, which is sometimes 
used, as this last is deciduous; whereas the 
Spurge Laurel is evergreen. Neat little buahee 
that will yield a good display of bloom may be 
grown in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
while planted out in a prepared border it is well 
suited for clothing a pular or wall in the green¬ 
house or conservatory. At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that its rate of growth 
is comparatively slow ; hence it takes a long 
time to oover a good-sized space. When grown 
in pots, the plants, if placed out-of-doors towards 
the end of tne summer, after the growth is com¬ 
pleted, in order to ripen it, will flower all (he 
better for this treatment.—T. 


Irlfl alata.— This is a beautiful bulbous iris now 
flowering in the opeD. The flowers axe large, showy, and 
of a lovely clear pale blue, with a golden streak down the 
middle of each segment. It is quite hardy in any well- 
drained soil, and naturalised in turf would look char min g 
in December and January. The bulbs should be planted 
about September.—F. M. D. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Few varieties have found so much favour in such 


on a west border in April for planting end of 
June, in deeper drills, but Cinches less space,or 
2 feet always may be given the plant. These 
will come in from early October until December 
—indeed, owing to the mild weather at the date 


a short time as Veitch’B Autumn Giant Cauli- of writing, I have this day (January 13th) cut 


flower, the one illustrated, and I may add 
few are more reliable. It is one of our most use¬ 
ful autumn vegetables. Many would feel 
inclined to class this variety as an early Broccoli, 
and to do so would not be far wrong, as it is 
very closely related to the type, and as most of 
my readers are aware, there is little difference 


the last heads from the sowing in April. It is 
only fair to add that, owing to drought, plants 
made little progress until August last year. 

G. W. 


Turnips in frames. —To secure nice 


j them, as both belong to the same family young Turnips in the early spring it is well to 
of foreign parentage (south of Europe), sow lor the purpose at the end of January. A 


between 

and are c_ 0 .. - 0 , ,-- . . _ 

This accounts for their being so soon injured in certain amount of bottom-heat is necessary, and 
our severe winters. Where there is a great demand the plants require to be near the light. For 
for this vegetable it is sown at various seasonsand early frame work the Milan is the best. I have 
treated like a Broccoli. As it requires a longer tried all the kinds for forcing, and find the Extra 
time to mature its growth than many Cauli- Early Milan the best. It is much earlier than 
flowers, a few words as to the Early Purplo Munich, a variety often recom- 

Cultdre may not be out of place. It is of mended for frame work, and of better quality, 
great value to the amateur as an early winter There are two kinds of Early Milan—the white 
vegetable in gardens of limited size where large and purple. Of the two, I consider the purple 
breadths of autumn vegetables cannot be found form the better flavoured, and it keeps longer 
room for. An idea prevails that the Cauli- when fully grown, so that I advise it for general 
flower requires much attention, so only green use, though with me the whito variety last year 
vegetables are attempted, but as a lover was a few days earlier. The chief difficulty with 
of good vegetables in season I think frame Turnips is their failing to bulb if given too 
we do not pay enough attention to autumn ' much heat and when grown too thickly. In 
and spring culture. We 
get a glut in the summer, 
but have little choice at 
the period named. The 
above-named Cauliflower 
may be had in season 
from September toChrist- 
mas i f sown at two dates 
and several lots planted. 

Autumn sowing forspring 
cutting I do not advise, 
as from a long experi¬ 
ence I find the earliest 
kinds less trouble, and in 
a favourable winter there 
is no difficulty in having 
good late Broccoli in 
May, and the first crop 
of Cauliflowers ready to 
follow on in due course. 

Probably the above va¬ 
riety is grown more ex¬ 
tensively in market gar¬ 
dens thau any other kind 
on account of its size; 
but it is not on that ac¬ 
count I advise its culture 
—indeed, the reverse. I 
prefer a head free from 
coarseness, and if sown 
as advised, there is no 
need to have large Cauli¬ 
flowers. Cut when, say, 
about half grown, as the 
heads are finer, whiter, 
and of better quality. 



Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower. From a photograph by Mr. 
Tallack, Livermere Park Gardens, near Bury St. Edmunds. 


by Mr. J. O. 


As regards culture my note will only briefly 
refer to glass, as the amateur needs all the glass 
to protect more valuable crops. When sown in 
the autumn the plants need shelter to protect 
them ; but I must not despise any means at 
command to forward an early crop. Those who 
require heads in the early autumn may with 
advantage sow in frames in February. Prick 
out the seedlings in March, and plant in their 
permanent quarters when large enough, thus 
gaining much time, and by this method obtain¬ 
ing very fine heads if needed for a special 
purpose. To do the plant justice it needs six 
months to perfect its growth from time of 
sowing the seed. The ordinary culture is as 
follows, and by this means good material, large 
enough for most purposes, is obtained, also of the 
best quality. I sow seed the first week in 
March, if the weather is open, on a south border 
or any warm comer, and by no chance should 
too much seed be used. It is far better to sow 
again in a month's time and get better plants, 


sowing, the seeds should be thinly scattered, 
thinning the plants when largo enough to handle. 
I prefer to rely upon frosh leaves for bottom-heat, 
as the warmth from these is gentle and moist, 
just what the plants like, while the warmth is 
retained till the plants bulb. If manure is used, 
care should be taken to allow the rank heat to 
escape before sowing, and if the heat is obtained 
from hot-watdr pipes drynoss must l>o guarded 
against. Very little top-heatfis required, 50 degs. 
to flOdegs. being ample in dull weather or during 
the night. In bright, mild weather it is well to 
air freely, and as growth increases to give a little 
ventilation during the night. I use old Melon- 
bed soil over 3 feet or 4 feet of fresh leaves, the 
bed being only 18 inches from the glass, which 
is covered at night. Turnips grown thus may 
l>e had equal to those from tne open air.—G. 

Seedling Potato.— I have sent you a 
Potato which I raised from seed from Blanchard 
and Sharpe’s Victor. It is nearly as early^ as 


aFso a succession. Plants sown at the date Ashleaf and has not much top. I exhibited it 
named are largo enough to put out in May. I at our ehow T aat 3 ^\ ond 11 "■aea,Inured by 
prefer a email or sturdy plant, and to draw drilb oyeryone. It is a handsome exhibition Kidney 
3 inches deep, as these prevent the moisture L ka Y e advised to send it to the Roys 

running away from the plants, flood land is Horticultural Society ; but will you kindly 
necessary, or plenty of manure. The soil should °?° k the tuber* and give me your opinion about 
l>e deeply dug, the plant being a gross feeder, them in Gardening . \\. If. Oxford. 

1 plant at 3 feet apart between the rows, and We have had the Potato cooked, and it 

2 feet between the plants, usually cutting in was of fair quality. It certainly is a handsome 
September. Another emalL^owiDg takes^place tuber. But the Royal Horticultural Society 

Digitized by 


takesjplace 
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require certain rules to be observed—firstly, to 
show it atone of their meetings, then, if thought 
worthy of being sent to Chiswick, it is grown 
there, to ascertain whether it is of better 
flavour than others, a good cooker and cropper, 
free from disease. In cooking we wish it nad 
been more “ floury.” Is it disease-proof and a 
good cropper ?—Ed. 

Time-table for sowing vegetables. 

—If not asking too much, would you publish a 
simple time-table for sowing vegetable seeds in 
the open garden without heat, so as to give the 
best all-year round crops? I should like the 
name of each sort you recommend given, time 
of sowing, and time when ready for table. I 
would rather have as few kinds as possible, one 
of each sort only, so as to make the table as 
simple as possible for an amateur.—D. C. 

* # * We heartily agree with your note, and 
regret space forbids us going fully into the 
matter. A kind that suits Devon is not avail¬ 
able for Yorkshire or Scotland. We give names 
of varieties as desired, season when ripe, and 


time to bow them : 



Variety. 

Time to sou. 

When ready. 

Broad Beaks: 

Early Long I’od 

Monarch Long Pod 

February 

March or April 

End of June 
July 

Frekcii Beans : 
Mohawk. 

Canadian Wonder 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Peas : 

Chelsea Gem 

Stratagem 

Autocrat 

Ne Plus Ultra 

February 

March 

April and May 

June 

End of May 
June 

July & Aug. 
September 

Broccoli : 

Self Protecting Autumn 
Main Crop Broccoli 
Model 

W 

May 

October 

December 

April 

Cauliflowers : 
Pearl 

Autumn Giant 

April 

March 

August 

September 

Cabbaoe : 

El lams’ Early Dwarf. 

July 

April 

Brussels Sprouts: 
Matchless Gem 

March and April 

Oct. A Nov. 

Celert: 

Early Rose 

Standard Bearer 

February 

April 

September 

December 

Lettuce : 

All Year Round 

March or monthly 

May to Oct. 

Onions : 

Ailsa Craig or Cocoa-nut 
Giant Tripoli 

February 

August 

August 

June 

Carrot : 

Gem or Model 

April and May 

June &. later 

Spinach : 
Victoria 

Long Standing 

Monthly from March 
AUgU8t 

May 

Nov. to May 

Turnips : 
Snowball 

Red Globe. 

March 

August 

May 

November 

Potatoes : 
Ringleader 

AshTeaf 

Windsor Castle 

Triumph 

Syon Prolific 

February 

February 

March 

March 
, March 

May 

June 

Aug. to Dec. 
Oct. to May 
Oct. to May 


Sending flowers by post.— It has long 
been a question as to what is the best way to 
do this, and so I give my experience as an 
amateur. As postage is choap it is well to have 
a fairly-sized wooden box (as light as possible), 
and when the foliage is tied nicely together 

E lace at the bottom of the box, and with a gimlet 
ole on either side of the stems run the string 
through to the outside and tie firmly. The 
flowers should be tied in the same way to the 
sides and top of the box, so that there can be no 
movement in transit. If the flowers flag, they 
should have their stalks put in boiling water 
when taken out. When the water has Income 
cold cut off the ends of the stalks and place 
in the vases as usual.—J. Gardner. 

Luculia gratlSBima, which I saw recently flower¬ 
ing in the greenhouse at Kew, is a lovely winter-blooming 
plant. Its flowers are deliciously fragrant, borne in large 
umbels, and their colour is tender rose.—R. 

Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo„ price 15*. 
The English Flower Garden: Vince of the mou 
lifaulij'ul Gardens and Country House*, and Plans, With 
Descriptions and Illustration* of Uu Best Plant*, their Culture 
and Arrangement, London: John Murray, and of all 
Bookseller*. 

Original from 
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PRUNING YOUNG APRICOT-TREES. 

I am in favour of early pruning of the Apricot. 
It is well in getting young trees into shape to 
keep them as close to the wall as possible by 
cutting back any long spur-growth to within 
1 inch of the old wood, in this way getting new 
breaks, as several shoots will push from the 
base. The best of these, if thinned, will form 
fruiting-spurs another season. One often sees 
the spurs of wall trees of considerable length, 
and my advice as to hard cutting back, even 
with old trees, may be followed. It must, how¬ 
ever, be piecemeal for, say, three seasons, and 
at the end of that time the trees will be in good 
condition. The fruiting-spurs being close home, 
can be protected more readily, and the fruits 
being less exposed get the shelter and warmth 
of the wall. In case of young trees which make 
a gross growth, it may be asked, how can such 
be induced to make spurB or fruiting-wood ? In 
their case more can be done by summer pinch¬ 
ing than a free use of the knife at this season. 
It must be borne in mind that the finest fruit 
is often obtained from young wood, and in 
training the trees allow ample space. By 
allowing these to fruit freely, the terminals or 
leaders which may be gross are weakened by 
heavy cropping; in fact, I have found much 
greater freedom from canker and gumming by 
allowing such growths free play than by severe 
winter pruning. Young trees do not like the 
knife, and its too free use lays the foundation of 
canker. I have seen young trees so much 
crippled by the use of the knife that they never 
made satisfactory progress, and the cause of 
failure was attributed to the soil, whereas the 
cultivation was at fault. One can always find 
some means to check strong growths. I would 
much prefer lifting to cutting the top branches. 
By lifting when the leaves are just beginning to 
turn, say in September, about every three or 
four years, any gross growth in young trees may 
be converted into fruiting-wood. Young trees 
that have a few leading, very strong shoots cut 
back hard rarely make a clean, free growth 
afterwards. Of course, with trees having only 
two or three strong shoots it is necessary to 
shorten back to get a good foundation at the 
start. In the case of fairly well-balanced trees 
I would hesitate to cub severely. I would rely 
upon side shoots from the few strong branches 
if the trees did not make the progress desired 
or suffered badly from gumming, as I find much 
better results, and in a less time, can be secured 
by extending the branches in a young state than 
by hard pruning. It may be asked how such 
aavice can be followed m the treatment of 
young trees just received. In such a case at 
first 1 would not prune at all, but closely watch 
the growth made in the following season and 

{ >inch shoots accordingly, and lay in as many 
ateral growths as possible, by this means 
checking the gross growth of the few leaders. 
Of late years I have noticed the trees from the 
nurseries have been none too robust, but the 
shoots are well balanced, so that the grower has 
had no need to fear gross growth. In some 
cases it is the reverse. .To meet the latter in 
hnBuitable soils or badly-drained land, special 
means must be taken to get a free start. 1 have 
found free drainage, with a liberal quantity of 
lime in the way of chalk or rubble, of great 
assistance. G. 


Gooseberries and Currants as cor¬ 
dons. —Much later and much finer fruit can be 
had if the Gooseberry is grown as a oordon. I 

E refer the single cordon for the dessert Goose- 
erries, but when the small red kinds are grown 
on walls the plants do well with several upright 
shoots springing from the base. Red Cham¬ 
pagne, Red Warrington, Yellow Sulphur, and 
Bright Venus do well grown thus, and if on a 
north wall will provide fruits for a long season 
after the bush fruits are over, the trees being 
readily protected. Besides wall culture, there 
is another mode which now finds much favour ; 
this is oordon trees in the open. This plan has 
much to recommend it, as grown thus much 
finer fruit is obtained, and varieties which are 
very spreading make one good leader, while 
the fruits can be kept free of dirt. Last season 
I saw a fence mads of cordon trees of Goose¬ 
berries, and I never saw ground better occu 
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pied. A single stake'supported each growth, 
the trees being kept to one stem. In three 
seasons they had made a good fence. The labour 
after the trees are shaped is very small indeed, 
as the chief work is spurring in the side shoots. 
When the trees are grown in rows in the open 
they take up less room. The same remarks 
apply to the Currants, but I do not advise their 
culture in the open as cordons. It often 
happens that Currants are wanted for early and 
late use, and here the value of cordons comes in, 
as trees on an early wall will furnish fruits in 
advance of bush-trees, and on a north wall 
much later fruits, which can be preserved 
from birds, can be had.—S. 

Covering Vine borders.—I find that 
the old plan of covering the borders of early 
vineries is less common than in my younger 
days. Why it should bo so is difficult to say, 
as I regard the practice as imperative where the 
best results are expected. Unless, however, 
the work is performed in a thorough manner, 
more harm than good may result. Gardeners 
are sometimes anxious to give the outside borders 
of their early vineries a covering, but can only 
obtain short stable litter, and that in insufficient 
quantities. When this is placed on the border 
only 9 inches or a foot thick, it keeps the 
surface soil in a wetter, colder state than when 
no covering is given at all. The best way is to 
rake up a good quantity of Oak or Beech leaves 
in autumn, and when in a dry state to wheel 
them on to the border before the Vines are 
started, allowing a depth of 18 inches, or, better 
still, 2 feet, and finally thatching with Reeds or 
straw. If this is done in October, the latent 
warmth of summer is then preserved in the 
border, and, unless after exceptionally wet 
winters, the greater portion of the leaves will be 
found comparatively dry when the covering is 
removed, say in May. In one garden where I 
was employed in Essex there were three outside 
Vine borders. That of the early forced house 
was covered in autumn as above described, 
while the other two were left to take care of 
themselves. In the border of the first named 
roots were so abundant near the surface that a 
slight prick over with the point of a fork would 
expose many, while in the uncovered borders no 
roots could be found within a foot of the top, 
the value of the thick mulch being thus con¬ 
clusively proved.—J. C. 


rosb& 

Reve d’Or and Hybrid Sweet 
Briers (Amateur Bosarian). —1, Yes, Reve 
d’Or is a grand pillar Rose. If you peruse an 
article upon “ Roses for Pillars and Arches,” 
which appeared recently, you will get a full 
reply to your question. Heinrich Schultheis 
and General Jacqueminot are the two others we 
should select from your list. 2, You can bring 
the Hyacinths to the light at any time now. They 
will need liquid-manure while in such a poor 
compost as you have used. We are always 
interested to hear how our readers’ gardens 
progress. Owing to the exceptional mildness of 
the winter so far, there are, to our personal 
knowledge, many Primroses in bloom in your 
district. Your first queries were delayed. The 
Hybrid Sweet Briers are simply grand for 
pillars and upon tall stems of the Hedge Brier. 
They are deeper in colour, and continue in 
bloom longer when upon the Brier-stock than 
upon the Manetti. By all means include Meg 
Merrilies and Flora Mclvor with the four varie¬ 
ties you name. We think the two last most 
perpetual; but you must remember that at 
present these beautiful Sweet Briers are 
summer bloomers, not perpetuals. 

Pegged-down Rosee and froet (J. H. Thrtfairy 
—Wcao not see how the plants could be in greater danger 
than if still perpendicular. Should hard weather set in 
you can easily protect by shaking over a little looee straw, 
or any light and dry substance. For that matter, the wood 
lends itself better to protection now than when upright. 

Rose-stocks (H. Wyatt ).—have frequently given 
full instructions about planting Rose-stocks. You do not 
say what kind of stocks yours are. If dwarfs, plant them 
a foot a part in the row, and the rows 3 feet from each 
other. If standards, allow one-third more room. 
Ordinary soil. An Apricot should do well upon your 
wall 

Grafting Roses (C. D. O’Tkitchins). — Roses 
may be grafted any time during February or March, 
selecting wood for grafts, the buds of which are still 
dormant. It is better to have the stock a little in advance 
of the scion. This can generally be easily accomplished, as 
the roots of the Brier are very active In February, and still 
more so in March. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum - cuttings taken 
from the stem (Annie). —We cannot see 
that you have any reason to fear that cuttings 
taken from the stems of old plants will give you 
plants that are likely to make “ blind ” growths. 
The only real reason why stem cuttings are not 
advocated is that there is a tendency to prema¬ 
turely produce buds, so that anyone growing 
such plants for show would be considerably out 
of time with his buds for the purpose. Some 
varieties are predisposed to come “blind,” but 
they are very few indeed. Although you may not 
think the growths have developed in this way 
through the attacks of insects, we are very 
much disposed to believe this is the cause of 
your trouble. Should you again suffer in this 
way, we shall be pleased to give you advice if 
you will send us the affected part. We are also 
inclined to believe you have got the plants into 
too coarse a kind of growth. Plants with thick 
stems and very fine foliage are often overdone. 
Growth of a medium character, with solid, 
well-ripened wood, and foliage of a less striking 
kind we are more inclined to favour. Do not 
make your compost too rich, neither let the pots 
be too large. Pot firmly, water only when the 
plants need it, and water with manures sparingly. 
We then think you will have bettor results. We 
are very sorry about your disheartening results, 
and can only emphasise the importance of 
observing the above method of culture. You 
may safely propagate from the plants you 
describe as coming “ blind,” selecting those cut¬ 
tings pushing their growth through the soil and 
away from the main stem. 

Time for “taking” bade of four 
good Chrysanthemums ( Miramar).— 
The four sorts mentioned are worth including in 
all collections. The first variety, Australian 
Gold, is one sent out by M. Calvat, of France, 
and is regarded as one of the best yellowB of 
recent introduction, although owing to over¬ 
propagation and other reasons it was not Been 
at ms nest during the past season. We should 
be disposed to retain buds of this sort about the 
third week in August. Edith Tabor is also one 
of the most recent additions to the yellow sorts, 
and is indispensable for show. The plant should 
“ break ” about the first week in May, and the 
first buds should be retained. Olive Oclee is a 
beautiful Japanese-incurved, and is seen in best 
condition when buds can be obtained by the 
third week in August. The Egyptian is a very 
massive bloom, and may yet be classed as an 
incurved flower pure ana simple. Buds of thii 
variety should be retained during the last week 
in August or first week in September if coarse¬ 
ness is to be avoided. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums ( Mira - 
mar). —We prefer the early and semi-early sorts 
for outdoors rather than the mid-season and late 
varieties mentioned in the long list which you 
have sent to us. For most gardens the kinds 
we first mentioned have many advantages over 
the later sorts. For general cultivation, there¬ 
fore, we do not advocate planting those outdoors 
which we are accustomed to bloom in green¬ 
houses during late autumn and the early winter. 
But in your case, and also in those of other 
growers in such a genial climate as North Devon, 
you have advantages in this respect, which those 
m the neighbourhood of London, the midlands, 
and the north, do not possess, and consequently 
you should succeed where those in less favoured 
positions fail. The varieties which we have 
selected from your list as likely to do well 
outdoors make an interesting collection, 
and in determining those best suited for tho 
purpose we have preferred thoee sorts which 
we know to be free-flowering and possess a 
good branching and desirable habit of growth. 
They are as follows : Cecil Wray, deen-yellow; 
Chas. Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Col. W. B. Smith, 
old-gold and terra-cotta ; Duchess of. York, light 
yellow ; Duohess of Wellington, rich yellow ; 
Eynsford White, pure white; International, 
salmon-rose and creamy-white; Mme. Calvat, 
white tinted, flesh-colour ; Mme. Carnot, whit© ; 
Mile. M. A. do Galbert, pure glossy-white; 
Mile. Th^rese Rey, ivory-white; Mutual Friend, 
pure white ; Mrs. W. S. Trafford, rosy-bronze ; 
l’allanza, rich yellow ; Mrs. Conway, primroee- 
yellow ; Silver Cloud, white, shaded salmon ; 
Souvenir de Petite Ami, pure white ; Sunflower, 
rich golden-yellow; W. Seward, deep rich 
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crimson ; Deoil de Jules Ferry, rich dark pur¬ 
ple amaranth ; President Borel, rosy-magenta ; 
Florence Davis, white with green centre; 
G. C. Schwabe, anemone-rose ; Colonel Chase, 
delicate blush colour ; Amos Perry, rich yellow ; 
and Elmer D. Smith. We are satisfied it would 
be difficult to improve upon this selection, as 
many of the varieties which you namo are far 
too late, wo fear, to give you satisfactory results 
in our English climate, and exposed as we under¬ 
stand they would bo, except for a moderate 
protection during sovore weather. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cypripedium insigne (A Constant 

/fender ).—Cypripedium insigne is the name of 
tho Orchid sent for identification. It is nearly 
eighty years ajro that this Lady's Slipper was 
first introduced into England, and even at the 
present time it is generally considered to be one 
of the best and most useful of the genus, and at 
the same time one of the oasiest to cultivate. 
The plant may be grown by anyone having a 
greenhouse where rrost is excluded, or in a 
vinery ; it will also thrive admirably in a house 
where an intermediate temperature is main¬ 
tained the whole year round. Its constitution 
being so vigorous, being apparently indifferent 
as to any special kind of temperature, is very 
convenient, because whero sufficient plants 
exist a portion may bo grown in various houses, 
by which means a long, continuous supply of 
bloom may be kept up. If your plant requires 
repotting or dividing, the best time for the 
operation is immediately after dowering. In 
dividing the plant the roots should bo carefully 
separated, os they are liable to snap off. Cypri¬ 
pedium insigne does not require so much 
drainage as many other Orchids ; about one- 
third of the pot or pan will be amply sufficient. 
Over this place a tnin layer of Sphagnum Moss 
or rough fiery peat, so as to prevent the particles 
of the compost being washed down among the 
drainage. It requires no special kind of com¬ 
post ; it will root and grow freely in ordinary 
uarden soil, peat, or peat and loam, peat and 
Moss, also in sandy loam and dried cow-manure. 
Whichever kind of soil is preferred, it is 
advisable to mix pieces of crock with it, so 
that porosity is encouraged and sourness pre¬ 
vented. For a few weeks after repotting it is 
advisable to water the plant with discretion, 
but when it becomes proporly established, and 
throughout the growing season, it will take 
water in almost unlimited quantities. 

Hardy Orchids (Mi** Wakefield).— The 
following list includes some of the most desirable 
hardy Orchids. Wedo not recommend individual 
nurserymen, but at any good hardy nursery you 
could get the plants. Orchis maculata, O. raus- 
cula, 0. latifolia, 0. hircina, Cypripedium cal- 
ceolus, C. spectabile, C. pubescens, C. macron- 
t hum, C. guttatum, C. japonicum, C. parviflorum, 

<acaule, Goodyera pubescens, OphrjR opifera 
(Lee Orchid), O. muscifera (Fly Orchid), O. 
aranifera (Spider Orchid), also the various 
species of Platanthora. These may bo planted 
in shady nooks and corners of a rockery or in 
sheltered positions in the open garden. They 
thrive best when planted firmly in chalky smdy 
loam. During the growing season abundance of 
water should be afforded, rain-water being best 
for them. When the resting season commences 
and the stems die down, it is advisable to cover 
the crowns with about 2 inches of dry leaves, 
but if obtainable dry Bracken Fern is more suit¬ 
able for their protection against severe frost and 
coll winds. 


Spray of Christmas Roses.— One of 

1 lie prettiest subjects for sprays at the present 
lime is tho Christmas Rose (Helleborus nicer). 
Rarely, if ever, have such flowers been used by 
those making up sprays for evening wear. Six 
medium-sized blossoms are amplo for a spray of 
tho largest size, and these are arranged as 
follows : One at the head, two in tho centre, 
and a row for the finish composed of three 
flowers. The groundwork is made of fresh 
green fronds of Asparagus plumosus, with a leaf 
or two of nicely-toned Berberis Aquifolium in¬ 
serted here and there to produce a rich effect. : 
Tno flowers should be wired, as in this way the I 
spray is easily made ond^h* flowers ako placed I 
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in any desired position. The Christmas Rose, 
being hardy, is worthy of a place in all gardens, 
a nice clump lifted during the autumn and 
placed in a frame ensuring clean blossoms.— 
D. B. C. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

TURNIP-BEETLES, TURNIP-FLY, OR 
BLACK JACK. 

Tmkrk are a number of small beetles belonging 
to the family Halticidoe which are known by 
the above names, and which at times do an 
immense amount of injury to crops of Turnips, 
Cabbages, Radishes, Horse-radish,Cress, Stocks, 
and other cruciferous plants. Some species 
attack Hops and Sanfoin. They injure the 

I dants which they infest by feeding on thoir 
eaves, and though very diminutive in size (few 
are over \ inch in length), they often infest 
plants in such numbers that crops are entirely 
ruined by them. The grubs also injure the 
leaves later in the year by burrowing between 
their skins. These insects are, to a certain 
degree, however, useful, as they feed on 
the leaves of Charlock, Garlic, Mustard, 
Docks, etc. It is a pitv that they do 
not confine themselves entiroly to these plants. 
Most of the species have very extraordinary 
powers of jumping, and the thighs of their hind¬ 
legs are developed in a very unusual manner 
(see figure), and must possess enormous strength, 
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The Turnip-beetle (Phyllotreta nemorum); hind leg of 
ditto; grub of ditto ; —i denotes natural size. 


as some of these beetles have been known to 
bpring. 18 inches, or over 200 times their own 
length. On being disturbed they jump away 
with great rapidity. In fine weather they can 
also fly well. The members of this family are 
all small, shining, and dark-coloured, and are 
black or some shade of metallic blue-green or 
bronze. Some species have a white or cream- 
coloured stripo down each wing-case. They 
resemble one another so much in form and 
economy that I have selected one of the 
commonest species, Phyllotreta nemorum (see 
figure), for illustration and description. The 
Turnip crop, perhaps, suffers more from these 
insects than any other, and it is when the young 
seed-leaves are attacked that the greatest 
mischief is done. It often happens that as soon 
as the smooth young leaves appear above the 
ground the Turnip-beetles attack them, piercing 
them and the young stems through and through 
with small holes. This stops the growth of the 
plants, and it not infrequently happens that the 
crop has to bo resow'n. If the plants bo not 
molested until the rough ordinary leaves have 
appeared they are comparatively safe, for 
though they may bo much weakened, if thoy 
are in health they will not suffer otherwise to 
anything like the extent they would if they had 
been attacked earlier. A great number of 
methods have been suggested from time to 
time for ridding gardens and fields of them, 
and it would be useless to try and mention 
them all, so I have tried to select those which 
appear to be most useful. As is frequently 
the case, remedies which have proved most suc¬ 
cessful in some cases have apparently failed in 


others. This is probably to be accounted for by 
the conditions of the soil, weather, and health of 
the plants being different. Oneof the best preven¬ 
tive measures is to push into rapid growth as 
early as possible, whether by watering, the use of 
manure, or the previous preparation of the soil. 
Not only do the plants suffer less from the 
attack under such circumstances, but they sooner 
pass the dangerous stage and are in a condition 
in which they are safe. Another very essential 
precaution is to take care to keep the ground 
free from weeds on which the beetles feed, for 
they will be sure to migrate from them to the 
cultivated plants as soon as they appear above 
the ground. Sowing 5 cwt. of superphosphates 
or 3 cwt. of guano per acre with the seed is very 
useful in helping the plants to make a good start. 
Wetting the plants with ^ lb. soft-soap, extract 
from lb. Quassia in 10 gallons of water has 
been tried with much success. Strewing quick¬ 
lime, wood-ashes, fine road-dust, soot, or 1 cwt. 
of ashes from burnt earth or wood ashes, mixed 
with 24 pints of paraffin-oil, over the plants 
when wet with dew, is very useful, as the 
beetles will not touch the dusty leaves. A strip 
of canvas or sacking nailed to a lath and newly 
painted, drawn over the plants, will catch a 
great number, as they spring up on being dis¬ 
turbed, and are caught on the sticky canvas. 
White paint answers better than any other 
colour, and a still, dry day should be chosen. 

Phyllotreta, or, as it has been called by many 
authors, Haltica nemorum (see figure), is scarcely 
1- 10th inch in length ; it is bluish-black in 
colour, with a cream-coloured stripe down each 
wing-case. The wings are long, and when not 
in use are folded beneath the wing-cases. The 
legs are rusty yellow in colour, and the thighs 
are very stout and darker in colour. The grubs 
are about 1-lOth inch long, the head and patches 
on the first and last joints of the body black. 

_ G. S. S. 

BOOKS. 

« POPULAR BULB CULTURE.”* 

This is a cheap and useful little book concern¬ 
ing bulbs, a subject that has not been written 
about so much as many others, which is rather 
surprising, considering the importance in the 
garden of the various families. The word 
“bulb” has been broadly' interpreted in the 
present instance and allied things introduced, 
such as tuberous-rooted plants. This, how¬ 
ever, serves to make the book more valuable. 
The families are arranged alphabetically, illus¬ 
trated, as a rule, and as much information as 
possible has been got together in a small space. 
It deals with both greennouse and hardy bulbs. 
The following remarks about Ixias will show 
the character of the book— 

“ For cool greenhouse or the conservatory 
the Ixias, witn their brilliant and gracefully' 
disposed flowers, are ideal subjects ; while in 
the South of England, at any rate, where a 
light warm aspect and well-drained loamy soil 
can be given them, they will usually succeed 
out-of-doors. The bulbs are on the market 
fairly early in autumn, and for pot work may be 
got in at once ; but for outdoor culture the 
planting had better be deferred until the end of 
the year, as then the young growths will not be 
so likely to suffer from frosts, if the bulbs are 
inserted some 5 inches deep. They should be 
lifted when ripe and storea until the planting 
season again arrives. 

“ For indoor culture five or six bulbs may be 
put in a 5-inch pot, and the vessel afterwards 
transferred to a cold frame and covered with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre until growth commences. Up 
to this period but very little water will be 
required, but as the flower-spikes appear the 
quantity may be increased, and the pots trans¬ 
ferred to the greenhouse, giving them a position 
near the glass. The foliage ripe, the bulbs may 
be shaken out of the soil and stored. The 
flowers are produced in late spring and early 
summer. 

“The genus as at present understood—that 
is, with Morphixia included—contains a large 
number of species whose spikes of flowers vary 
from white to green. Pretty, however, as somo 
of the species are, they are far behind the many 
varieties which have been produced. There is, 

* “ Popular Bulb Culture." By W. D. Drury. L. Upoott 
Gill, 170, 8trand, W.O. Price one shilling. 
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perhaps, one notable exception, and t.hia ia I. 
viridiflora, whose flowers are of a decidedly 
green colour, spotted near the centre. Of the 
numerous varieties available, the following are 
sure to give satisfaction : Conqueror, yellow 
with red shadings ; Princess Alexandra, white! 
violet spotted ; Hercules, whitish, pink centre ; 
Golden Drop, rich yellow, tinged purple, dark 
red eye ; and Nosegay, white, rosy-pink out¬ 
side, deep red eye. Ixias are propagated by 
either seeds or offsets. The latter are plentifully 
produced, and will be found the better mode for 
amateurs to adopt, as their space at command 
is usually very circumscribed. ^* 


FRENCH GARDENER8 IN LONDON. 

The French Horticultural Society of London is 
one that is not so widely known in England as 
it deserves. It was founded something like 
eight years ago for the purpose of finding 
situations in England for young French 
gardeners, and in France for youDg English 
gardeners desirous of learning each other’s 
language and improving their knowledge of 
horticulture. By this means the society has 
done much to improve the good relations 
between English and Continental horti¬ 
culturists, and on Saturday, the 9th inst., the 
eighth annual dinner of the society was held 
under the chairmanship of Mr. George Nichol¬ 
son, the curator of Kew Gardens. 

Mr. George Schneider in the course of his 
remarks referred to the satisfactory progress the 
society had made since its foundation, and also 
to the deep interest Mr. Nicholson had always 
taken in the welfare of its members. It was 
also gratifying to find that the French Govern¬ 
ment had approved of their programme of opera¬ 
tions, for early in the past year he, as president 
of the society, was appointed Chevalier of the 
Mdrite Agricole, and more recently Mr. Harman 
Payne had received the same distinction, and as 
honorary member of the society, and the first 
Englishman decorated with the order, it would, 
he felt sure, meet with their hearty approval.’ 
Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Harman Payne, Mr. Cache- 
l*n, and Mr. H. B. May, of Edmonton, also made 
speeches. 

The beauty of Cyclamens. — It is 
surprising that both the greenhouse and hardy 
Cyclamens are not more grown. The former, 
with careful management, flower all the winter 
in ordinary greenhouse. Messrs. Suttons’ stall 
of them, shown at the November Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Show in York, was a sight not soon to be 
forgotten, and all from one-year-old seedling 
plants. Here in Yorkshire the hardy kinds flower 
well under the trees during August and Septem¬ 
ber, sending up sheaves of delicate white, pink, 
and purple blooms, and ail winter their strong, 
marbled foliage ia a delight to behold. Some 
of the corms are as large as an ordinary plate, 
and scatter their seeds around them.— 8. H.. 
York. 

Ohoro^ema cordatum.— This, among 
the oldest and best known of Chorozemas, is 
one of the earliest to flower. It is also one of 
the easiest of the genus to grow, making long, 
slender shoots in a season, and producing freely 
its short racemes from now onwards through 
the spring. The leaves are cordate, the margins 
armed with spine-like teeth. The flowers, 
which are papilionaceous, have the standard 
orange-red, and the keel purplish-red. This, 
like all the Chorozemas, is a native of South¬ 
west Australia. It should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse, and it is, like most of its class, as 
averse to dryness at the root as it is to stagna¬ 
tion. A compost, consisting of about two- 
thirds peat, with one-third turfy loam and 
silver-sand, is to be preferred to one of peat and 
sand alone. Firm potting is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. After flowering the plants may be pruned 
bfcck and given a little extra heat fora while. 
Daring late summer and early autumn the plants 
are benefited by being stood out-of-doors. It 
cm be struck from cuttings, but seedlings 
grow batter and are certainly to be preferred. 
—R. 


Cardiff Gardeners’ Association.— The opening 

ranting of the session 1807 was held on Tuesday, Jan. 5th. 
Mr- Alfred Thomas, M.P. (the President), occupied the 
chair, when Mr. W. W. Pettigrew gave a lecture on the 
“ Process of Fertilisation,” illustrated by lime-light views. 
This lecture also opened a botany claae in connection with 
the society. The lecture was largely attended. 


QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The Eulalias (Japanese Grasses) are useful decorative 
subjects in winter. Gracillima, univittata, and zebrina have 
a good deal of green in the foliage. Japonica albo-lineata 
is a graceful vanegated Grass. All are easily grown and 
propagated by division In spring. Starting with a plant 
or two of each kind, it will not take long to work up a 
stock, and even in quite small pots they have a good deal 
of decorative value, and there is now a demand for this 
kind of stun in small pots for room and table decoration. 
Ligulana Kaompferi foliis aureo-variegata, Eurya angusti- 
folia variegate, and the broad-leaved form, latifolia aureo- 
margmate, are alio most useful at this season when 
coloured leaves are wanted to help out the scarcity of 
blossoms, and even where flowers are plentiful. The 
coloured foliage shows up well in the dark days of winter, 
and these things are a success in cool-houses where the 
flowers are not so prominent. There must be a consider¬ 
able amount of warmth to maintain a supply of flowers now. 
When the thermometer falls much below 60 degs. there 
will soon be a falling off in the flowers, especially of those 
things which have been brought on in a warm-house. 
Heaths and Epicrises are charming when in flower, but 
they must have a light position. Heaths especially soon 
go wrong in a dark, damp place. If mildew makes its 
appearance on the foliage of Heaths, sulphur must be 
dusted over them immediately, and any affected shoots 
should be nipped out with the scissors. The Eriostemons 
jHL a P rett y star-flowered race of new Holland plants, not 
difficult to manage in a temperature of 50 degs. at night 
Those of our readers who are not acquainted with them 
might go down to Kew in about a mouth's time, when 
they will be in flower. The Acacias then, too, will be worth 
a visit. The principal, or rather one of the principal 
features now, should be the Narcissus family. These are 
very charming grouped under the spreading foliage of 
Kentias and other Palms or Tree-Ferns. The bulbs are 
easy to grow or force, and they may be planted in any 
sised pots or boxes. We have lots in 5-inch pote, and 
others in 8-inch pots and in boxes for cutting. 

Stove. 

Among the useful, easily grown Orchids which flower in 
this bouse at this season are the Oalanthes and Phaius. 
Calanthe Veitchi is pretty just now, and Phaius grandi- 
folms forms large specimens, producing many spikes of 
blossoms. I have seen the last-named rapidly form large 
specimens when grown in rough compost, of which a part 
was old, rough, flaky cow-manure. The roots worked into 
and clung round the old cow-manure in a manner which 
showed its appreciation of the more liberal diet. These 
are useful plants for the beginner to grow, and they are 
not expensive. Pentas carnea is a useful old flowering 
plant at this season, and the flowers last fairly well in a cut 
state ; at least, they do not drop about in the way that some 
flowers do. The plant is easily propagated from cuttings 
of the young shoots in bottom-heat. Another old plant 
that is still much grown for buttonhole flowers is 
Rondeletia speciosa major, and it is very rare to find it 
altogether flowerless when in good health. Temperature 
at night, 60 degs. to 65 degs., except in very severe weather, 
when it is not desirable to strain the heating apparatus for 
the sake of a degree or two. 

Tree-Ferns. 

T^ee-Ferns are usually associated with tell stems with a 
whorl of fronds at the top. These old plants are useful in 
a large oool conservatory, but I think it is quite as inter¬ 
esting to begin with young plants, and watch their gradual 
growth. The fronds are not as wide spreading on a young 
plant as on an old one, but they are as fresh and green, 
sometimes more so, and they may be set up on something 
if height is required. All the Australian and New Zealand 
Tree-Ferns may be grown in any house where the frost is 
just kept out. The list will include Dicksonia antarc*ica 
Cibotium princeps, Alsopbila australis, Cyathasa dealbata. 

A large Tree-Fern may cost 20 guineas, but a young plant 
in a 5-inch pot may be bought for less than half-a-crown. 

Tying down Vines. 

Vines are often trained too near the glass. In the old- 
fashioned vinery, with heavy timbered roof, the matter 
had less importance; but in modern houses with small 
glazing-bars and large squares of glass, if trained nearer 
than 16 inches the leaves are sure to suffer from the 
fluctuation of temperature. E ghteen inches will be better 
than 16 inches, but in any case as soon as the young shoots 
are long enough to tie down, the first link should be given, 
and in about a week or ten dava go over them again, and 
finish .the operation, if they will bear it, but it is not wise 
to bring too much pressure to bear, as if a shoot is lost, it 
cannot be replaced after the disbudding is finished. The 
disbudding is usually in advance of the tying. The 
stopping should bo done when two leaves have been made 
beyond the bunch. Night temperature at this stage, 

60 degs. to 6-1 degs. Under ordinary circumstances the 
lowest point will he reached about sunrise in the morning. 
Very little air will be required at the present, and that 
little must be given in such a manner as to avoid cold 
draughts. 

Window Gardening. 

Cleanliness and quietness are required at present Do 
not give more water than will keep the roots fresh, especi¬ 
ally in the case of Pelargoniums. Cactuses will do without 
water for a time now. Plante in flower will, of course, need 
extra care, but even these must not be deluged with water. 


Outdoor Garden. 

If slugB or snails are giving trouble overhaul every 
rubbishy comer; the slugs ana snails breed test In the 
sluggard's garden. Wherever heaps of weeds or rubbish 
accumulate the slugs will abound. Dressings of soot and 
lime are useful, combined with order and neatness, in 
getting rid of insects of all kinds. If the Carnation disease 
is in the garden change the soil; road-scrapings containing 
plenty of grit are very useful for Carnation, Pink, and 
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In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to tender “ Garden Work " may be done from tm days to 
a fortnight later than is ken Indicated with eqmtUy mcd 
results. 


Pansy-beds. Use it freely, and mix some old oow-dnng 
and good loam with it, and Carnations will thrive. Pillar 
Roses and Honeysuckles are useful along the backs of 
borders, and are never out of place where many cat 
flowers are wanted. The best, or, at least, some of the 
best, Pillar Roses are Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
Bouquet d’Or, Cheshunt Hybrid, General Jacqueminot, 
Mine. Bdrard, Progress. The White Provence makes a 
beautiful pillar in summer. I have seen it 6 feet high and 
covered with snowy blossoms. It does its work well and 
earns its rest for the rest of the season. Aim<Je Vibert is 
very effective where it has room for development. Celine 
Forestier, Jaune Desprez, and the Waltham Climbers are 
useful, especially in autumn. Most of the Dijon race ate 
good.' L'Id6al, Safrano, and Alister S. Gray are all good. 
The Fiery Thorn or Pyracantha is a bright pillar subject in 
winter. Larch poles may be used for the pillars as they 
last a long time. 

Fruit Garden. 

The value of a few inches of littery manure as a mulch 
over the roots of newly-planted fruit-trees cannot be over¬ 
estimated. It is important also that the trees should be 
secured against the wind. Young trees which are showing 
a tendency to make gross wood may be lifted and replanted ; 
this not only gives the necessary check, but a better 
direction can be given to the roots in replanting. It 
would be an advantage to all young trees to replant 
about the fourth year after planting for the purpose of 
bringing the roots a little nearer the surface, especially 
trees worked ou free-grou ing stocks. Peaches and Necta¬ 
rines on walls may now be pruned and re-trained. The 
young wood of Peaches is usually trained too close; 
6 inches is not too much space to give room to train in 
young shoots next summer. Years ago it was customary 
to dress the trees with a mixture of soot, lime, sulphur, 
soap, etc., to kill insects; but a simple wash of Gishurst 
compound, 4 oz. to the gallon, will answer every purpose 
and is much cleaner. Old walls should be cleansed 
and pointed and all the nail-holes filled up, as these 
harbour insects. Of late years many walls have been 
wired, and all new walls should be treated in this way, as 
holes made by nails are very objectionable. Careless 
people often displace more mortar in drawing out nails 
than is necessary, and in Peach training the nails need 
not be so strongly driven in as they generally are. Where 
shreds are used space should be left for the branches to 
swell, and this also applies to trees when raffia is used. 
Where the borders are well drained Peaches do best in a 
firm soil, and as far as possible Peach borders should be 
left uncropped ; at any rate, nothing Bhould be planted 
within 6 feet of the wall. It is safest to go over the 
blossoms of Peaches and Strawberries at this season with 
the camel's-hair brush. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Get the manure on the land on frosty mornings, and in 
digging it distribute it in the land as evenly as possible. 
Take care of the charred refuse which is obtained in 
clearing up the rubbish yard ; it is valuable for covering 
seeds and many other purposes. This heap never gets too 
large; it may be much increased by placing over the fire, 
when a good heat has been obtained, lumps of clay and 
the rough clearing of ditches, stopping up all outlets 
where the fire is burning through with such material; let 
the fire smoulder as long as it wilL Peas sown in 
November will now be coming through. Draw a ridge of 
soil up on each side of the rows, and put the sticks to 
them early for the sake of the protection afforded. Dust 
a little soot over the plants if the sparrows are trouble¬ 
some. A good cat in tne garden is always frorth its keep ; 
in fact, where sparrows abound a cat will keep itself. 
Successive Peas may be sown at any time now in suitable 
weather; in cold situations early Peas may be started in 
pots under glass, not necessarily in a very hot place. Pot 
off Tomatoes as soon as they are Urge enough to handle ; 
keep them near the glass. Sow Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
and a pinch of Celery and Brussels Sprouts to get a few 
early plants. If slugs eat young Lettuce>plants scatter a 
few sifted ashes among the plants. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 


Although this is the dull season of the year, there are 
many things that may be attended to in the town garden, 
such as carrying out alterations and planting tress and 
shrubs. While the weather remains open and It is not too 
wet deciduous trees and shrubs may still be planted. The 
beautiful Laburnums, Lilacs, and the Flowering Currant 
(Ribes sanguineum) are amongst the most useful to plant 
with any prospect of success in a town garden, and the 
planting of them should be taken in hand at once. Creepers, 
which are invaluable for covering bare walls and fences 
and also as climbers for the wails of the house, may still 
be planted. For walls with a warm aspect the following 
are well adapted : Ampelopsis Veitchi, Clematis in variety. 
Passion-flower (Possiflora cocrulea), Jasinininn nudiflonun, 
and J. officinale. For similar positions, too, some of the 
Sweet-scented Honeysuckles are i ivaluable, one of the 
best for town gardens being the Dutch kind, which is very 
fragrant and pleasing. L. sempervirens is suitable foT a 
southern wall. The well-known Virginian Creeper docs 
well in almost any position, and being of quick growth is 
highly esteemed during the growing period. This creeper 
and many of the rich green Ivies are specially useful for 
oovering walls, etc., with a colder aspect. East and north 
walls may be made pleasing by a free use of the Ivy. A 
pretty variety is Hedera Caenwoodiana. The present is 
a good time to shorten back all unruly growths, and 
flowering stems of Chrysanthemums, Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies), and other subjects which have not yet been cut 
down should be seen to without delay. Keep the garden 
paths rolled often, and get them in good condition by the 
spring time. Hardy perennials may have a slight mulching 
of well-decayed manure, os this will afford protection from 
frost, and at the same time provide the necessary plant 
food when washed in by the rain. Get all intended altera¬ 
tions completed in good time, so that new beds and 
borders may be ready for planting before it is too late. 
Indoors, the first of the early bulbous subjects should be in 
flower. A batch for successional flowering should be 
removed from the plunging material from time to time, 
and thus ensure a long continued display. When first 
removed, the growths should be gradually inured to 
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daylight. Chrysanthemums may still be propagated, and 
cuttings may be inserted around the edges of small pots in 
some more sandy compost. Just sprinkle the cuttings 
with water. The first batch should be rooted, or nearly 
so, by this time. Gradually inure these to the greenhouse, 
when they may be placed on shelves near the glass. Never 
let Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs become dry, or their 
period of flowering will be much shortened. A fairly cool 
temperature with the soil just moist, ensure for them a 
good spell of life. Plants in frames should be protected 
against frosts by covering them up with a good supply of 
mats during frosty weather, unless the frames are nested, 
and the hot water can be turned on and off at will. 
Window plants should only be watered when they need 
it. Such plants as the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida) 
should be carefully sponged occasionally, in this way 
keeping the plants in good health and removing all dust 
and dirt from them. D. B. Crank. 


COMING} WHNJTS WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from January 
23rd to January ,10th. 

Cleared out several frames or hot-beds in which Aspara¬ 
gus had been forced, and, as the heat Is still comfortable, 
the beds have had some addition made to the soil and then 
planted with early Potatoes. We usually grow a few 
dishes of early Potatoes. Grown in 10 inch pots these do 
fairly well along the front near the upright glass in the 
early vinery ; but they do not pay as well as when grown 
in the genial root-warmth of the hot-bed, and we never 
have better Lettuces than those grown in the frames after 
Asparagus. Paris Market is a favourite variety for forcing. 
I think more might be done with early Lettuces where 
there are fermenting materials to generate a little warmth 
and some lights and rough frames to cover. Put in cuttings 
of Crotons, India-rubber-plants, and Dracana* of the fine- 
leaved section. We raise most of the Australian Dracanaa 
from seeds which are usually sown now in heat with 
Aralias, Grevilleas, etc. Shifted on young seedling 
Gloxinias. Pricked into boxesseedling Cyclamens sown In 
autumn ; these will be kept in beat till June or until they 
are ready to go into the frames. It is best not to shift 
these on too soon ; let them fill one set of pots with roots 
before transferring them to another. Tied down the 
young shoots in early vinery and stopped the forwardest 
■hoots. We have just finished arranging all our seed 
Potatoes ; the earliest varieties have been placed in trays 
some time ago ; but we find a great advantage in planting 
only selected seeds which have been exposed crown 
upwards in a light place. The late sets are on the floor of 
a stable which Is not used for its original purpose, and the 
early kinds for planting in warm situations are placed 
under the stage in a cool greenhouse; the frost is only- 
just kept out, and the growth made is always sturdy and 
robust. Made another sowing of early Peas, William the 
First being the kind ; those sown in November are through 
the ground and at present looking well. We shall shelter 
them in some way if frost comes severe. Sowed Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Sxintpaulias in warm-house. Got a lot of 
loam and other composts under cover to be ready for 
potting; the boys have also prepared a lot of drainage 
materials in different sizes to be ready for the potting 
season. Made a number of wire-basket* to be filled with 
Ferns and creepers during the early spring; they are 
useful to hang up anywhere where a change of treatment 
Is required. Maiden-hairs do well in these baskets. Tbere 
is still some trenching to do, but this work can often be 
done when the weather is not suitable for other work. I 
look upon this as so important that no piece of ground in 
the kitchen garden or bed in the flower garden is left more 
than four years without being turned over at least 2 feet 
deep. The re arrangement of the conservatorv is a weekly 
affair now ; though there are more outdoor flowers than 
are oomroonly met with at this season they lack the fresh- 
naas of those produced under glass. 


SOUS FOB OORRB8PONDBNTS. 

QDMtI<nia.-4turfci and annwn an fcuertaI in 
OAEonrno free of charge if correspondents follow the rule* 
kero Md down fir their guidance. Att communication 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one nde of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor r j 
Qiunnft, 87, Southampt on-street, CovenA garden, Lot.- 
don. Letters on business should be tent to the Pttbushd. 

and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
aueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oakokkibo has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt if their 
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Ammfwhieh with the inception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aoomsf the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Mine us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
Observations permit , the correspondents who seek assist 

S*?- "***• 2 nd meetnt oo infinitely 

that several answers to the same question may often be 
rtpi * Wovid well to mention 
**• localities in which their experience is gained. Correa- 
pondsfifs sake refer to articles inserted in Gaum* 
should men ti on the n u mber in which they appeared. 

REPEATED QUERIES. 

2525 —Maiden-hair Perns In porous note — I 
want topow Maiden-hair Fern outside a porous pot, as 
they do fn Teneriffe, Italy, etc. Will someone kindly tell 
2* PropHf* pot. Whether any special kind of 

Fern is beet, sod hew to start it growing ? IsiS phag num 
y. or will Hondo? Al»‘ how L> louranSkbw 
on Marie Louise Violet in a pot? There are plenty of buds 
*Cask 6 pUnt ' 1 Ret ik to flowcr vnU tote nmooV- 

K?? 2 ?Ti? now<lro 9 l ln Ireland.— I should be much 
obliged if you would kindly inform me what varietise -* 
Snowdrona come MrllMl Infrn flmaa, I liwa 


e™ “ hvum Kinaij u 

Snowdrops come earliest into fl< 
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sea. 


in the North-west of Donegal, where the winters are mild, 
and the ordinary Snowdrops come into flower often early 
in January. All bulbs do very well. I am, therefore, 
anxious to plant a large number of Snowdrop bulbs 
through the Grass about the place. As I hope to get a 
sale for the flowers, earliness is all-important, and so I 
venture to trouble vou with this. 2, I should also like to 
know whether the bulbs should be planted under trees or 
not ? 3, At what season should the planting take place ? 
I have heard it said that the earlinees or lateness in plant- 
ll*A *1.* corresponding effect on the future flowering.— 

•** Would eome reader of G ardening in Ireland kindly 
advise our correspondent 1 

2560—Californian Violet.—Will you kindly tell me 
something about the culture of this Violet through Gar- 

DRUING ILM'STRATKD ?—AXGUCSKA. 

2 .™i —Propagation of hardy Cyclamens.— 
Please give suggestions on the propagation of Cyclamens 
Coum and alpma in Gardknino?—M. C. B. H. 

8-mu— Japanese Golden Mayberry and 
Wlneberry.— Has anyone of your correspondents tried 
these plants in the north of Ireland or in Scotland, and 
are they hardy enough to fruit in the climate?—Miss M. 

2^:5 -Strawberry for barrel —Please tell me if 
there is any particular kind of Strawberry that would be 
likely to do better than another for planting in a barrel, 
and what size ought the zinc tube to be that is to be 
placed down the centre of barrel ?—J. Ardkx. 

V Probably “ P.," who wrote about Strawberries in 
barrel* in Gakdrnino, January 9 last , may be able to 
advise in this matter. We have no experience ae to 
culture. _ 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but rentiers are invited to give further answers 
should they be altle to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2564 — Yew poisonous fJ. B.).~ There are poisonoL. 
properties in all Yew-trees. They are often very dangerous 
to animals. 

2505 — Vaporiser (F. II. W.) —Apply to any good 
nurseryman for this, or G. 11. Richards, Old Shot Wharf, 
Lambeth, London. 

2566— 1 Testing land ( Inquirer). —The only way we 
know is to plant and see results; or get an expert to give 
you advice and view the land. 

2567— Hot-bed (Ignoramus) —You may put a couple 
of inches of ashes on the top of the hot-bed to keep down 
damp and check the rise of any ammoniacal gases which 
may be caused by fermentation. 

2.'><'.8 —Rubbish in vlnePy ( B Farmer).— Do not 
cover the pipes with ashes or anything; they should be 
quite clear to obtain the great eat amount of heat. Queries 
may be written on poet-cards if written plainly. 

2569 —Treatment of Spiraeas (Beginner) -Pot 
the Spiraaa into a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, or according to the 
size of the clumps, in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf-soil. 
Place in a cold-frame, or in heat if required to flower 
early. 

, ^ Vinos, Plum-suckers, etc. 

(J. U. CaUard).— Plant firmly early in April a strong Vine, 
such as Ghaaselas Vibert or Royal Muscadine, in good soil. 
Plant suckers now and bud in July; if strong enough, 
graft and fruit next spring. 

2571— profit from early Tomatoes (Norwocd). 
—The price you quote is a very extravagant one for Pota¬ 
toes. If you want to consume the produce the yield will 
not pay for the expenditure. If it is a new variety and 
you want to get stock you must not look for profit. 

2572— Treatment of Azaleas in cool green¬ 
house (S .).—Stand the Azaleas out in the sunshine end 
of June or beginning of July to ripen the wood. In hot 
weather shelter the pots with Moss, and see the plants do 
not suffer for want of water, and syringe the plants daily. 

257‘3-Tomatoes (H. J. B ).—Plant at 2 feet apart. 
The plants require but small root space, say 18 laches wide 
and 1 foot in depth. We do not care for zinc ae named ; 
it would only do in summer. Boards would be better. 
Roses would do if not forced too hard in house named. 

2 >7 4-Destroying Plantains on lawn (Querist ). 
—There is no easy way of killing Plantains on a lawn. 
Whatever plan is adopted it means sustained effort. We 
never could find a better way than setting an active bov to 
pull them out, keeping an eye upon him whilst at work. 

2575 —Berberls Aquifollum hedge (Stamp).— 
Berberis Aquifollum bears the pruning-hook well. Pruning 
may be done at almost any time of the year, but it is 
usually clipped about the middle of June or July. It will 
break away freely and soon form a dense mass of growth. 

257r,_ Block Currants and barren buds 
(J.M. B., Midlothian).— Your Black Currants are attacked 
by the Currant-mite, an insect which is in the buds. 
Prune the bushes hard hack so as to remove all the 
deformed buds and burn them. The new growth may be 
free. 

2577— Treatment of Ferns (Nita).— Name of Fern : 
Pteria serrulate. Very often Ferns get shabby in winter 
under cool treatment, but they recover when the weather 

S its warm. Keep rather dry for the present, and repot in 
arch. The old fronds can be cut away then to get the 
new growth. 

. 2578— Growing Amaryllis ln small green¬ 
house (Querist;.—Do you rest your Amaryllis in winter? 
Rest is most important for these bulbs, and warmth is as 
essential as dryness to ripen the bulbs thoroughly. During 
growth they would do over the hot-water pipes if the pots 
do not touoh the pipes. 

3579—Cos Lettuce not hearting well (Flora). 
—A good strain of the London White Coe Lettuce is 
difficult to beat for summer use; but the ground must be 
rich and deep, and a mulch of short manure placed 
among the plants in hot weather and water given If the 
weather is very hot and dry. 

2580-Rhododendron leaves poor ( 0 . s. IF.).— 
•UprobMMy the leaves have been bitten by animals, 
we should advise you to apply tree protective composition. 


It is very cheap, easily applied, and enoourages growth. 
It can be had in tins of small quantities from any grower 
of forest-trees. Other query answered in the shrub 
column. 

25si-Pruning Pyrus Japonlca (P. M .).—The 

Pyrus being a winter or early spring-blooming shrub, 
pruning should be postponed until after its flowering 
period. It bears hard pruning admirably, but we should 
recommend you to remove only the old worn-out wood, and 
thus make room for young ana more vigorous growths. It 
is a lovely shrub when in flower. 

258>—Treatment of Hyacinths (J. B. B .).—It is 
impossible for you to keep the Hyacinths back so that they 
may flower the flrst week in May, as the bulbs will be too 
far advanced. To obtain good flower-spikes uncover the 
bulbs at once, if they have started well, and place In a cold 
frame, allowing abundance of air if the weather permits. 
Protect them from severe frosts. 

2583— Treatment of neglected Vines 
(Inquirer).— Vines pruned now and started in a month’s 
time ought not to bleed much, but you may check this if 
you have any doubt, by using a little styptic. Painter’s 
knotting will do as soon as the Vines are pruned. If the 
Vines shank from overcropping, try a top-dressing of arti¬ 
ficial manure or some other stimulant. 

2584 — Budding seedling Briers (Enfield). — 
Insert the bud in the main stem, does to the ground. The 
bark will work all right next July, especially if you earth 
them up a little after planting, so that a little earth can be 
scratched away just before inserting the bud. Examine 
the stocks closely before planting, and cut away all under¬ 
ground buds that are likely to develop suckers, and do not 
plant too deep. 

2585 — Replacing *• Geranium " cuttings 
damped On (Querist). —Beds may be made very bright 
with such annuals as Asters, 8tocks, Marigolds, Phlox 
Drummondi, S&lpigloasis, Chinese Pinks, Balsams, Tom 
Thumb Nasturtiums, Verbenas, Petunias, Lobelias, dwarf 
Scabious, double Zinnias, and sow plenty of Mignonette 
and Sweet Peas to fill tbe garden with fragrance, and you 
will not miss tbe “ Geraniums.'’ 

2586 — Oalycanthus fragran* (F.. m. P). — 
Evidently your plant is starved. We should recommend 
you to add a little good loam to your soil, also a top¬ 
dressing of manure ; and, as the natural soil is sandy and 
the moisture absorbed quickly, copious supplies of water 
should be given during the spring and summer months. 
Your plant ought to flower well next season, especially as 
it is growing in a warm south border. 

2 *87 — Radishes ln April (Flcra). — Sow the 
Radishes on a warm, sunny border where the soil is deep 
and rich for the flrst crop. Market gardeners often scatter 
a little long straw over the early seed-bed, and gradually 
remove it when the seeds germinate. To produce good 
Radishes in summer the land must be rich and the plants 
watered freely in dry weather. In summer sow either 
French Breakfast or the Turnip varieties. 

2588— Growing Tomatoes (Waterloo).-Our advice 
is to pot up the plant* into 7-inch pots. Stand them on a 
board over the pipes. Repot again when full of roots, say 
six weeks hence, and grow on for early fruits. This will 
pay best. The final shift may be into 9-inch or 10-inch 
pots. You will not get 10 lb. of fruit, as your early plants 
will be too weak. Sow now for weight to get quantity of 
fruit named; grow os sturdily as possible. 

2589— Sowing Tomato, Cauliflower, eto. 
seeds (Amateur). —Sow Tomatoes and Celery early in 
March under glass; these will not be too early. Sow Peas 
end of May, and again second week in June. You cannot 
depend upon one sowing; a good deal depends upon the 
kind grown. Sow Caulinowers in March ; further also sow 
a pinch of Autumn Giant under glass in February. Plant 
Cucumbers in April or May in gentle hot-bed. 

2590— Vines (C. D. I'.). —By priming hard back you 
will this year get stronger canes. It is useless to leave the 
weak growths for new wood to be built on. Our advice is 
to prune the wood made since planting hard back. You 
know what growth was made since planting, then cut this 
to within a foot from where it started, thus getting a 
stronger break. Run up a single rod and try to ripen it 
well; feed during growth, and, if possible, give warmth at 
start. 

2591 -Pear fruits cracking (Querint j.-One of the 
most common causes for Pears splitting is deep rooting on 
a cold, heavy soil. Some varieties are more liable to 
crack than others. If the trees are not too large the best 
remedy would be to lift the trees and replant, mulching 
freely to encourage the roots to keep near the surface. If 
certain kinds of Pears crack on any particular soil it is 
better to re-graft with kinds which do not crack, lie-graft 
say with Doyenne du Comice. 

2592 —Best Tomato for outdoors (Amateur).— 
There are better Tomatoes for exhibition now' than Perfec¬ 
tion, although probably they are selected from that 
variety ; Duke of York, Freedom, Scarlet Perfection, 
Ham Green Favourite. The last named is beauti¬ 
ful in colour and shape, though, unless severely 
thinned, a trifle small for exhibition. For open-air there 
is nothing better than Early Ruby and Laxton's Open-air, 
with Ham Green for south walls. 


2593— Propagating and starting Dahlias 

(Novice ).—Place the Dahlias in a warm-house or pit is 
February, and take off the young Bhoots when 3 inchen 
long and strike them in pots of sandy soil in the hot-bed ; 
or, if only a few plants are required, cut up the roots so 
that each shoot has a piece of tuber attached, and pot 
them separately. The buds or eyes are generally found 
round the central stem, very seldom on the long tubers. 
Occasionally the latter might develop a latent bud, but not 
often. 

2594— Flg-trse Palm and Aloe foliage turn¬ 
ing yellow (Constant Reeder ).—We do not know of 
suen a plant as the Fig-tree Palm. We are of opinion that 
the specimen ie an Aralia, as it has no resemblance to the 
Palm section. You have kept the plant dry to cause the 
foliage to fall off. The cause of the Aloe (Agave Americans) 
turning yellow is from over-watering and too much 
moisture in the house. Keep the plant on the dry side 
and in a dry atmosphere, with a temperature of about 
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2595 — Oobssa soandens, Taosonla, etc. (L.).—All 
the creepers you mention require about the some treat¬ 
ment. Prune them back moderately the beginning of next 
month, and see that they are well cleaned from pests 
before being tied up. If not, syringe with a solution of 
■oft-soap and luke warm water or Oishurst-corapound. 
The fruit of the Cobsca soandens will ripen if left on the 
plant, or it may be cut off as soon as it has fully developed 
and commences to change colour. Ripen it on a dry 
shelf in a warm-house. 

2596— Best Potatoes (Amateur). —White Kidneys : 
Snowdrop, Duke of York, Earliest White Kidney, and Early 
Puritan. White Rounds: Windsor Castle, Schoolmaster, 
Satisfaction, Favourite, White Perfection. Coloured 
Kidneys: Emperor Frederick, Princess May, Beauty of 
Hebron, Red Robin Kidney', Norfolk Blackbird. Coloured 
Rounds: Reading Russet, Vicar of Laleham. Must have 
good culture and artificial manure. 

2597— Getting a living 1 from sale of drapes, 
etc. (Jupiter).—We would advise you to consult a grower 
on the points named. It is impossible for us to enter into 
details as to profit from poultry and fruit. You say you 
have been in business, and successful. How can we give 
you advice on matters you probably know more about than 
ourselves ? Any advice as to culture, varieties, or similar 
subjects, we gladly give, but os to your making a good 
living and how to do so remains with yourself. We cannot 
advise as to capital necessary, Btock, or district. 

2598— Rose-bed (Mercantile).—We should leave the 
top-dressing of manure on the surface of the Rose beds as 
a mulch. It will be os useful there as if forked in, probably 
more so, especially os you have dealt liberally with the 
beds. Plant Climbing Niphetos out in the border, and train 
under the roof. Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Catherine Mermet, 
and The Bride may also be planted out if there is plenty of 
room. They will grow faster than if kept in pots. If kept 
in pots they should be shifted into a larger size. If they 
have not been pruned, they will probably require a little 
thinning and shortening to strengthen the base. 

2599 — Asparagus plumosus (P. M.).— The cause 
of the Asparagus plumosus turning yellow is through 
being kept too dry, and for the want of being fresh potted. 
We recommend you to repot them next month. Gently 
remove some of the old soil from the roots, and repot into 
a compost of equal parts fibrous loam and peat, together 
with a little sand. Pay careful attention to the drainage, 
as if this gets wrong, the plant suffers. Place the plants in 
a temperature from 65 degs. to 70 degs. by day, with a 
drop of 5 degs. at night, and be careful with the watering 
until the plants begin to make growth, when a syringing 
twice a day is beneficial. 

2600— Orlnums (Mrs. H. Hutton).—There are numer¬ 
ous Crinums, and they succeed well in rich loam, peat, and 
sand, and require a large amount of water when growing. 
They ore easily Increased by offsets. It is advisable to 
repot every spring, and when starting they should be 
placed in a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., and kept 
well syringed until flowering, when a cooler temperature 
is suitable. After flowering they should be fully exposed 
to the sun in a cool-house to ripen the bulbs, gradually 
decreasing the water. Crinum pedunculatum is a green¬ 
house kind, and has a long flower-stalk. C. capense is 
a hardy perennial, and has pink flowers, and does well in 
a sheltered position. We do not know of the other Crinum 
mentioned. 

2601— Grafting Tea Roses ( Young Gardener).— 
When Roses are grafted in spring they are placed in heat. 
The most successful way is to graft them on roots of the 
Dog Rose. Pot at once, and plunge in bottom-heat and 
keep close and shaded in bright weather. The process is 
very simple. Take a piece of Brier-root, 3 Inches or 
4 inches long and as thick as the little finger, with a few 
small roots or fibres attached, cut off a slice 2 inches or so 
long from one side, then cut a slice from the side of the 
graft or scion, and fit the two together. If the scion is 
smaller than the stock make them fit well on one side. 
Bind them firmly together with raffia or soft matting, and 
in potting bury the junction. The graft may be about 
4 inches long. Grafts may be taken off now and laid in 
damp earth in the shade till the stocks are ready, but the 
wood must be fresh when used or the grafts may die. 

2602 — Propagating Cyclamens (J. B. B.).— 
There is no better way to increase the stock of Cyclamens 
than by seed, and yon should fertilise the flowers in the 
last week in February or the first week in March. If you 
possess more than one plant select another with good 
strong flowers, resembling the other in colour, and vigorous 
foliage, and stand together in a position entirely by them¬ 
selves on a shelf in a greenhouse or in a cold-frame, so that 
they can have plenty of light From four to six flowers 
will be sufficient to fertilise on a plant, os the seed is weak 
if too many flowers are saved. About midday, when the 
sun is warm, fertilisation should be performed. Select the 
best shaped flowers and desirable in colour and fertilise 
with a small camel’s-hair brush. Be careful not to injure 
the stigma as it is very delicate. The seed will ripen in 
nine or ten weeks, when it con be sown if desired. We have 
never seen Cyclamens propagated in the way you state. 
It stands to reason if the conn is scooped out underneath 
it is deprived of its roots and will naturally rot. 

2603.— Azalea not blooming:, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, etc. (Azalea). — An Azalea that bloomed last 
year ought to bloom again this, if the plant is in good 
health and has been rightly managed. The probable 
cause of this failure to bloom is unripe wood. When the 
growth has been completed under glass, and is getting 
firm, turn the plants out to complete the ripening. If the 
plants are turned out before the growth is completed the 
wood does not ripen properly and the buds do not form. 
There has been a mistake made, we should say, in turning 
the plants out too soon. The following large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums are easy to grow: Vi viand Morel, Charles 
Davis, Etoile de Lyon, Mine. Carnot, Phoebus, Inter¬ 
national. Mile. ThArese Key, and C. II. Payne. The last- 
named Is very large, but coarse. All the above are 
Japanese. Place the Cucumber-frame to face the south. 
The best Palms for rooms are Kentia Belmoreana, K. 
Fosteriana, and Baton ia Borbonica. The best crested 
Ferns for rooms are Pteris Wimsetti, P. cretica cristata, 
and P. Mayi. The best drooping Ferns for outdoors are 
Nephrol epis exalte ta. Wood word ia radicans, Phlebodium 
aureum, and Adiantum cu neat urn. 
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2604— Building a frame (Nemo).— Unless the water 
rises very near the surface in your land 3 inches of ashes 
will be drainage enough in the bottom of the pit. For 
Cucumbers there should be a bed of fermenting material, 
such as stable-manure and leaves, 3 feet deep, which have 
been turned over and sweetened for a week or ten days before 
the bed is mode. The bed may reach to within 2 feet or a 
little less of the glass, and be made firm. In the centre of 
each light place a hill of good soil, loam, and old manure— 
say, about a bushel or so—in which to plant the 
Cucumbers, and spread about a couple of inches of the 
same kind of soil over the surface of the bed to keep down 
any injurious gases which may arise from the fermenting 
manure. The time to start Cucumbers must depend upon 
the heat you can raise in the bed. If you can command a 
temperature in the bed of 76 degs. to 80 degs. you may 
plant Cucumbers in February. If the heat is likely to be 
fluctuating and uncertain do not be in a hnrrv with the 
Cucumbers, as if the plants ore starved in the'beginning 
they will not do well. Tender and True is a good 
Cucumber for exhibition ; so is also Telegraph when well 
grown. Sow in February or early in March. 

2605— Cucumbers and Tomatoes for profit 
(J. W. D.). —Why do you place your Cucumber-house 
south ? This would be better in the place occupied by 
the Tomato-house, and nearer boiler. You see you can 
grow these with more shade, heat and moisture being 
most needed. Why, too, have a 3 feet space, or 1J feet ol 
glass and the other brickwork ? The best plan is a sharp 

g itch roof, and no side wall or glass at all for Cucumbers. 

y this you save materials, and get more light and warmth. 
The soil comes close up to eaves or bottom of rafters. 
We admit that such a house as you propose has a better 
appearance, but you say you are growing for profit. 
Again, with the Tomato-houses, the best houses we have 
seen are those without bottom lights, the roof built on low 
walls, the ventilators running as slides under the eaves. 
With a span-roof house for Tomatoes the whole space may 
be beds, merely leaving a 3-feet walk down centre. Plant 
in rows 2 feet apart each way, train to a single stem, 
and do not grow up roof. You will then have a much 
greater weight of fruit, less training, and no wiring of 
roof, thus getting more head-room. Plant your Cucum¬ 
bers 3 feet apart, and place wires on roof at 16 inches from 
Klass. You can grow two crops well by preparing a second 
lot of plants to follow on ; but you must sow at once. If 
you grow your second lot of Tomatoes in pots, sow these in 
May for cropping in August and later. 

2 G 06 - Hot bed for Cucumbers. — What is the 

F roper time to make up a hot-bed for Cucumber-frame ? 
wish to raise my own plants as early as possible.—J. W. 
*** So much depend* upon the frame. If heated do so 
at once; if not you cannot plant before March uith any 
success. You t oUl do well to read work for wetk in thit 
paper; this will help you greatly. Also see reply to other 
correspondents on same matter. 

2607— sticky dressing? for trunks of fruit 
trees. — 11 Adhesivum ” will be grateful for information as 
to the nature and mode of applying this and of dressing 
fruit-trees generally, as is done at Evesham and other 
fruit-growing centres. 

*,* It is common grease warmed and placed on trees to 
kill insect pests. Bands of paper are then employed to 
retain the grease and prevent pests ascending. 

26(8— Cucumbers, etc., in garden frames.— 
I have purchased two span-roof garden frames, each 6 feet 
by 4 feet, and with two lights each, and wish to grow 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Tomatoes (commence about end 
of March).* Will you please inform me how to start, as to 
manure, how to make bed, best soil, when to sow seed, 
and general management ? Would Marrows also grow in 
8 ame frame with Cucumbers ?—F. R. II. 

“ Garden Work/' given weekly, goes fully into all 
the points you require information about. You cannot 
grow Tomatoes and Cucumbers together with success in 
small frames. The Cucumbers require moisture, shade, 
and heat, and Tomatoes a dry atmosphere and sun. Our 
advice is do not try too much. Again, Melons need 
different culture. Why not either grow Cucumbers in one 
and Tomatoes in other f Get a good body of manure for 
Cucumbers or Melons. Sow seed in March , plant when 
heat is declining, say in April, and shade the plants from 
bright sun; keep moist and avoid draught. Tomatoes 
require less manure, less food, more air, all sun possible. 
Sow next month, plant in April. You cannot grow 
Marrows in such a structure. 

2609—Growing: Tomatoes in greenhouse.—I 

am about taking a small piece of garden ground with a 
large greenhouse divided into two parts on it, about 60 feet 
long altogether. I propose raising Tomatoes from seed at 
once, also growing Chrysanthemums, and forcing Daffodils 
to come in about next January, and should be glad to 
know if you think the above plan would answer for profit ? 
I am 12 miles from London, and have had a good deal of 
experience. I have always found your paper most useful. 

*,* We do not think you can do better than you suggest, 
as probably you are aware that the earliest tomatoes are 
most profitable, also late ones. The latter you could not 
grow* as you require the house for Chrysanthemums. 
Late Tomatoes pay better than Chrysanthemums. We 
fear, however, of laic that both the last named flower and 
Daffodils have been much overdone, but so muck depends 
upon your market. 

2610 — Seakale. — I would like to know what to do 
with rows of Seakale which were not uncovered last spring 
after cutting, and the crowns of which are at least 1 foot 
above ground level ? Last autumn more cover was put on. 
May I use Sea-weed on it after cutting?— Coxstast Reader. 

*** Our advice is do not keep plants 1 foot out of ground. 
They have been neglected. Good roots may be grown in 
twelve months. We should lift the old roots, cut the strong 
portions for planting—that is, the thick pieces of root 
about 6 inches long—and you may then force or lay in the 
crowns and get the produce th*s spring. Plant the root 
cuttings in icell-manured land, feed in summer, and get 
good Kale next winter. When the cuttings are secured lay 
them in the soil until end of March , then plant in rows 
3 feet apart and 18 inches in the row. You could use 
Sea-weed for new roots. 

2611 -Soiling? fruit and flowers— I shall be glad 
of some of your advice ? We grow a great many flowers 


and much fruit. Should be glad if you could direct us the 
best way to sell them ? Do you think markets or shops 
best ? We grow a great many Ferns and hothouse Grapes 
and Tomatoes. Should be glad if you would direct us the 
best way to sell them ?— Edith. 

V It is difficult to advise cn the subject, so much 
depends upon quality and quantity. Doubtless if you 
can give, a regular supply a good shop In a near locality 
would suit you best and save carriage. So many arc sell¬ 
ing at times, markets are flooded, and only the best will 
secure a profit. Could you not find customers in Loices- 
toft or Yarmouth in the season f If you could it would be 
better than the market Endeavour to get advic from 
persons in the trade in localities named. 

2612-Black Hamburgh Vine —When my Vine 
breaks I give it a good soaking with clear soft water, but 
want to know whether it would be better to give manure- 
water to begin with, or stick to the clear water at first 
and give manure-water later on. If the latter, at what 
stage of growth should I begin with the manure-water ?— 
AXONYMOl'8. 

*** J ines when they start into growth make a quicker 
growth at top than roots, so that food should not be given 
until the Vines are most active. Use clear water till fruit 
yed' there is a demand on the roots you may then 

2«i3-Use of Kainlt.-I shall be much obliged bv 
your telling me in your next issue what “ Kainit" is, and 
for what purposes it is used in the garden ?—M. 

V This is a compound of sulphate of potash, a smaller 
quantity of magnesium chloride, and a large proportion of 
common salt. It is a splendid food for light soils, and is 
used for most vegetable crops. Mixed with guano at rate 
of two parts of guano to three parts of Kainit it may be 
applied at the rate of J ton to acre of land. 

2614— Heating vinery.— What sort of boiler, and 
what size would be best for heating 94 feet of 4-inch piping 
—47 feet each way flow and return—in a late vinery, and 
what would be the probable price 1 The size of the vinery 
is approximately 2,676 cubic feet, and no more heat is 
required than would easily keep out frost in the coldest 
weather.— Boiler. 

*■* A plain saddle boiler would heat 200 feet of piping. 
The smallest size made would cost £i 12s. Get, This would 
answer your purpose thoroughly. A Loughboro ’ boiler 
requires lees fittings, and is built in end wall of house. It 
would cost more, but the fittings are less, and there is little 
brickwork. It ts very effective, takes up less room , and 
requires no stokehole. It is probably the best in the end. 

2615— Making an Asparagus-bed. -Would von 
be good enough to tell me how to set about making an 
A«p trngns-bed V The space available is 36 feet by 6 feet. 
How I. tig before any could be cut, even by planting largest 
roots? Seaweed is available if useful.— Constant 
Rf.adkr. 

V Trench your land at this season quite 2 feet or more 
deep. You may also incorporate Sea-weed in the soil. You 
give us no idea as to your soil, heavy or light. If poor, 
manure freely, but if heavy, add road-sc raping* or Sea¬ 
weed and mortar-rubble. If light, make the beds quite 
fiat, not raised. Give plenty of decayed manure. JPlant 
two-year-old plants first week in April, water in dry 
weather, and plant in rows 2 feet apart, with the same 
distance between the jd ants. Do not cut any “ grass " neat 
year, and only sparingly the year following. 

2616— Making a hot-bed.— I shall be obliged if you 
will kindly give in detail the best way of making up a hot¬ 
bed ?— Charles Steele. 

V To make a hot bed, procure a good portion of fresh 
stable-manure if possible, and get an equal portion of fresh 
leaves; these retain heat longer. Lay up in a heap, turn 
every third day, and in a fortnight place in position. 
Tread as firmly as possible. 

2617— Mould full of wireworms.—wrn you 

kindly give me your advice on the following ? I have some 
mould that has remained by for two years. As I am afraid 
it is rather full of wireworms, I thought of mixing about 
one sixth part of quick lime to kill them. Would this hurt 
Tomatoes. The mixture will consist of this mould, road- 
sand, and a little leaf-mould. I am growing the Tomatoes 
you mentioned in your paper : Duke of York, Early Ruby, 
and Conference.— Lahiibrook. 

V The lime trill not injure the plants if not given in 
too great a proportion. Can you also expose for a time 
previous to using, or turn frequently t 

2618— Vine In oil-barrel.— I have a Vine to plant 
in a paraffin-oil barrel (lately emptied) to run over a flat 
roof. Will the oil injure the Vine ? If so, how can I cleanse 
the barrel ?—E. B. 

V Bum out the paraffin for a short time and place 
barrel on end. When in full blaze it will soon destroy the 
spirit. It will not bum if placed bottom upwards as soon 
as the fire has touched all parts of the wood. 

2619— Table for sowing? vegetablea— Would 
you give me a sort of planting and sowing table for 
vegetable-seeds and Potatoes, so that I could be guided as 
to the area of ground a certain quantity of seeds would 
require ?—J. W. 

V We cannot find space for all you mention. Other 
replies meet your case. A table appears in this number 
with date as to planting. You would do well to get a 
seed catalogue from a good seed firm. This t rill give you 
information as to varieties. We do not know your 
requirements. 

Important to Querists.— Correspondents must Uok 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require, longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the paroel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Qardkvivo Illus¬ 
trated, J7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— T. U. A.—I, Frond quite dried 
up; 2, Pteris serrulata. Pot up in about six weeks' time, 
say early March, and just loosen the ball, not breaking it 
up. Pot in soil compoeed of loam and a tittle leaf-mould 
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Drain the pots carefully.- Chat. Wet*.— The flower sent I 

Is a variety of Cattleya Triamr, generally known as C. T. 

roeea.-Jfr*. J. Perry Goodbody.—Linnm trigynum.- 

Luena.— American Aloe (Agave amerioana varie^ataL The 
plant seldom dies even if badlv treated. If wintered in 

cool-house must be kept nearly dry.- Cyril .—It is not 

always easy to identify leaves, especially when poor 
specimens and no information given. The leaf enclosed 
appears to be of a Kupato^ium of some kind, probably 

K odoratuin. Prune and repot in April- A Grateful 

Reader.— Aspidistra lurida (the Parlour Palm). Divide in 

spring and grow on in a greenhouse or warm room.- 

A Beginner. — Cyperus alternifolius. It requires much 
watering when growing, but in a cold-house it will be better 

if kept rather drier until the weather gets warmer.- 

Dowches. — Helleborus foctidu*.- AngUeetu — The 

('alifornian Violet. We have inserted a query asking 

readers to advise \ou ; it is a new kind.- S. —Iris 

flmbriata, also called I. chinensis. It is a warm greenhouse 

kind.- J. J. R. —1, Lomaria gibba ; 2, Sempervlvum 

Haworthl; S, Bend flowers; 4, Nephrodium molle; 

6 , Fertile frond wanted; 6, Athyrium Filix-furmina; 

7, Nephrolepls exaltata; 8, Fuchsia corymbiflora; 9, Jus- 
ti'iacarnea ; 10, Triteleia unlflora ; 11, Fuchsia procum- 
bens; 12, Send better specimens ; 13, Too poor; 14, Pterls 
serrulata. 

Names of flrulte.— Kotyrier.— We do not remember 
the Apple, but no doubt it was oorrectly named. Fruit 
differs greatly in quality in various parts of the country. 
Can you send another sample? If so, we will help you 

again with pleasure.- Over.— Pears : 1, Josephine de 

Malines ; 2, Olou Morceau. Apples : 1, Bees Pool ; 2, 
Kearn s Pippin. The shrub is the Winter Sweet (Chimon- 
anthus frag rani). 


TO OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Wt tkeuld be glad </ readers would remember that me 
do not answer queries by poet, and that we cannot under - 
take to forward letters to eorreepondentt, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and addreee of tender. 

G. Wastell.—We do not recommend individual traders. 
You cannot do better than consult our advertisement 

columns.- Geo. Noble .—Many thanks for your note, but 

it would serve no good purpose to publish it. We do not 
deal with botanical questions merely. You should be able 
to get all the Information desired from Dr. Cooke’s 
Shilling Manual of Botany, a very simple and well-thought- 

out little work.- C. Jit. (.’.—An index is published to 

Gardrnino at close of the year's volume—that is, in first 
week in March. It is published separately, price one 
penny. You can get numbers of years mentioned, one 

penny ; poet, three halfpence. Write to publisher.- 

./. G. Allan.— There are several Grapes known as American 
Grapes. Probably you mean one of these, such as Vilis 

aestivalia and V. vulpina.- C. Steele —We cannot advise 

as to maker*. Consult our advertisement columns. 


OAt&loguefl received. — Seeds. — W. Smith and 

Son, Aberdeen.- Garden Seeds.— Messrs. J. Carter and 

Go., High Hoi bom, London.- New Pansies. —Wm. 

Sydenham, Tam worth, Staffordshire.- Special Chrysan¬ 

themum List.—W. Wells, Earlswood Nurseries, Kedhill, 
Surrey. _ 


LAW. 


at any time the right to remove the green¬ 
house, oven while you were in occupation of the 
remises. If the greenhouse was substantially 
uilt, such as of bricks and mortar, it could never 
have l>een removed ; although if of wood, and 
partially resting in or on the soil, it might have 
been removed by you before your tenancy 
expired. I say during your tenancy, not occupa¬ 
tion, for by your contract with your under¬ 
tenant you were entitled to remove it during 
his occupation as under-tenant, if you could 
have removed it during the time of your own 
occupation. But whetner removable by you 
during the term of your own tenancy or not, 
yon cannot now remove it if your tenancy has 
expired and the sub-tenant has become tenant 
to the landlord. It is assumed that this green¬ 
house was erected for convenience or ornament, 
and nob as a trade fixture, nor in a market 
garden.—K. C. T. 


POOD FROM GARDIN, ORCHARD, 
AND FXRLD. 

Cooking Celeriac.— Make a strong stock 
of meat-bones, seasoned with a large Onion and 
savoury herbs in moderation. Add a pinch of 
mild Cayenne Pepper, or a teaspoonful of Chilli 
vinegar. Strain this, when ready, into a basin. 
Take six good roots of Celeriac, wash them and 
rub with a hard brush, but do not peel them or 
they will lose flavour. Put them into a deep 
baking-dish and pour the above gravy over 
them until they disappear. Put in a slow oven. 
When thoroughly done a fork will pass through 
them as easily as through a boiled Turnip. Ada a 
sprinkling of salt and dish up hot. For salads, 
I wash and peel the roots, then with a sharp 
knife I scrape off thin shavings, adding them to 
the other ingredients.—W. H. L. 

Pried Celery.— Cut off the roots and 
green tops of six or eight heads of Celery, take 
off the outside leaves and reserve for the stock- 
pot, paring tho ends clean. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs stiff, add salt, pepper, and Nutmeg, 
and h pint of white wine. Mix flour to this to 
make a light batter. Have some butter in a 
saucepan over the fire, and when hot dip each 
head of Celery into this batter; put them in 
the hot butter and fry. When done, lay them 
in a dish and pour some melted or drawn butter 
over them. Mushrooms are a great addition to 
any dish prepared from Celery. 


tion should be well whitewashed. It is also 
well to mix some pounded chalk, or old mortar, 
with the grit strewn upon the bottom of the 
cage. This will, in great measure, prevent 
shell-less eggs being laid. The period of incuba¬ 
tion is thirteen days, and just before the young 
are hatched, the old birds should be supplied 
with a little hard-boiled egg, minced fine, white 
and yolk together, mixed with a small quantity 
of white bread steeped in water and afterwards 
pressed, and when the young are a day or two 
old some crushed Rape-seed should be mixed 
with the egg food, the Rape-seed having been 
previously boiled, or scalded, to remove its 
acidity. A little fresh green food may be given 
daily. At about the age of three weeks the 
young birds will begin to peck a little. When 
the young mule birds are weaned, and can feed 
themselves, their diet may be about the same as 
that supplied to Canaries, only that little more 
Hemp-seed and Flax may be supplied occasion¬ 
ally. 

Death of Canary (H. J. DJ.—Birds 
kept in a heated room or suddenly removed to a 
higher temperature than they have been accus¬ 
tomed to will cast some feathers at unseasonable 
times, which brings on weakness and ill-he&lth. 
Your Canary, however, died from a complica¬ 
tion resulting from errors in feeding and from 
the want of small stones in the gizzard, so 
necessary to enable that organ to perform its 
functions properly. Young Canaries especially 
are very liable to become surfeited by being 
supplied with food of too rich and heating a 
nature, which leads on to indigestion, inflamma¬ 
tion of the bowels, and even rupture. In the 
bird sent for examination there was no chanoe 
of saving its life, as the intestines had begun to 
mortify. All remedies seem ineffectual against 
surfeit, and the only thing that can be done 
with a bird suffering from this complaint is to 
put it on spare and simple diet, ana to put a 
piece of alum about the size of a Pea m ils 
drinking water or a teaspoonful of liquid 
magnesia. Although overfea, your bird had not 
in other respects been well cared for. Its claws 
were in a very dirty state, proving that neither 
water for bathing nor a sufficiency of grit-sand 
had been provided for it. The fine sand so 
frequently used for strewing the floors of cages 
is of no service, as birds must have small stones 
in the gizzard or their health will soon fail. 


Contract for sale of manure (Per¬ 
plexed One ).—You say you bought the manure 
at a price per ton, and the vendor told you that 
if more was made after you had removed what 
there was on hand you could have it also. We 
should not understand a bargain of this kind to 
mean that you were to take the manure then 
made and pay the stipulated price per ton for 
it and have free of charge tne manure made 
subsequently. If you had purchased the manure 
at a lump sum it might have been presumed 
that the price, then paid was inclusive of all 
manure that might be made up to the time the 
gentleman left the house, but as it is it seems 
pretty clear that the intention was that all 
manure made up to the time of removal from the 
house should be paid for by you at the stipulated 
price per ton. This is the view a jury would 
certainly take of the case, unless it was made 
quite clear to them that the seller of the manure 
expressly stated that you were to have the 
manure made subsequently free of charge. We 
can gather from your statement nothing more 
than that the seller promised you should have 
the manure made subsequently also—that is, 
that he would not sell it to another—but that 
you were to pay for it at the agreed rate, and, 
unless you can bring some very definite evidence 
to prove that there was an express gift, we have 
no doubt you can be made to pay for it. 


Removal of greenhouse erected by 
tenant. —I took a house and garden, and in 
the garden I. erected a greenhouse. Subse¬ 
quently I sublet the premises, and the landlord 
agreed to accept my tenant as his tenant on the 
expiration of my term. At the time of removing 
I was unable to move my greenhouse, and my 
tenant agreed to allow it to remain until suoh 
time as I could conveniently remove it. But the 
landlord now wishes to claim it as his own 
property. Can he do this ?—R. C. 

It is very questionable whether you had 
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BIRDS. 

Death of Pigeons ( w. M.).— We do not 
make post-mortem examinations on Pigeons or 
poultry. If the crop of the bird you examined 
contained pieces of Yew this would account for 
its sudden death, and, doubtless, the other 
Pigeons you have lost came by their death in the 
same way. Yew is poisonous, and we have 
known cases where valuable cattle have been 
lost through gaining access to the clippings of 
Yew-hedges. The berries of the Yew-tree are 
wholesome, being consumed by some of our 
native song-birds. Grit, or fine gravel, is os 
necessary to the health of Pigeons as it is to 
that of Fowls, and where a good supply is 
provided for them they are not so liable to pick 
up unwholesome matter. Salt should also be 
supplied to keep Pigeons in health, and a piece 
of rock-salt placed on the floor of the Pigeon- 
house will afford the inmates good wholesome 
amusement in picking it over. Some Pigeon- 
keepers supply their birds with what is known 
as “ Bait-cat, being a mixture of gravel, old 
lime mortar, bay-salt, Hemp and Mustard-seed, 
mixed to a stiff paste, and baked in a pan. 
When sufficiently dried, and cold, it is placed 
where the Pigeons can have access to it, and it 
affords them a constant source of enjoyment, 
besides contributing to keep them in health. 

Breeding Linnet mules (Constant 

Reader ).—Linnet mules often prove good song¬ 
birds, their harmony being very melodious when 
trained under a good songster. The best time 
to pair your birds will be the month of April. 
As a rule cock Linnets paired to hen Canaries 
prove most attentive to the young. Feed them 
most assiduously, and bring them up strong and 
healthy. The breeding cage should be placed 
in & secluded, but well ventilated, position, and 
before the birds are placed in it the inner por¬ 


FOULTRY AND RABBIT8. 


Poultry queries (K. K. B.).—(l), No, 

sawdust would not be a good thing to soatter on 
the floor of a coop for young chickens. Sand, 
lime, and dry earth, sifted and mixed in equal 
proportions, would be far better, and render the 
coop far more healthy and wholesome for the 
inmates. It is best to have no bottom to the 
coop, and to stand it upon an inch or two of the 
above mixture, loose dry earth, or ashes, which 
should be removed daily. (2), The fewer the 
number of pullets allowed to run with one cook- 
erel the stronger the chickens are likely to be. 
Where fine strong chickens are desired for breed¬ 
ing from five or six hens are allowed to one 
cock, you may, therefore, depend upon the eggs 
of your three Orpington pullets being fertile. 
(3), We cannot say what the effect would be on 
the progeny of birds crossed in the way you 
mention, never having tried an experiment of 
the kind, but should think that this very-much- 
mixed breed would not prove satisfactory. 


TJAHLIAS.—First Prize Bath, Trowbridge, 

-LT etc., etc. Dry roots now ready. Double, Pompous. 
Cactus, Single, 3s. per do*.; 6, Is. 6cL j 3, Is.; sample, 6d., car. pd. 
Catalogue free. Alisa Craig Onion, 6d. pkt. Can be grown 31b. 
each.—F. LINDSAY. Dahlia Nursery, Frome. 

fjARNATIONS.—Cheap Offer to clear.—Mrs. 
VJ Reynolds Hole, 15a. ; Danger, 10s.; Raby, 8s.; Lord 
Byron, 12s. ; Terra-cotta, 20a.; Uriah Pike, 25a.; Lady 
Wantage, 40a , all per 100. The Carnations offered above are 
lagninoent value, and guaranteed perfect aatiafaction. All 
ell-eetablisbed plants potted in 60 a. Also a quantity of old 
.ools of Dali lias, new varieties, including Mrs. A. Peart. 

etc.. 


stools of Dahlias, new vartetiee, including Mrs. A. 1 
Harry Freeman. White Aster, Delicate, Blanch Keith, 
cheap —R. D. WELLBAND. Daffodil Farm, Spalding. 


cheap - 

M“ 


SHROOM CULTURE yields a yearly profit 

of £853 per acre. Three weeks’ practical tuition op 
farm. Moderate terms. Farms planned Advice giTeo.-- 
A. NIOOL. M.R.A.S., Marling Park, Hampton. 


A URATUM (THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY), 

-Ch. very scarce. The largest and most handsome Lily. 
Extra fine bulbs. 7s. 6d., 10s. 0d., and 15a. per dozen; each, 
9d., la., and la. 6d. Splendid value. Orders under 10a. W., 
carriage ext ra.-OOLLlNS BROS. * GABRIEL, 99, Waterloo- 
road, London, S E. 
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C.HAYWARDm> hs 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359 a BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 

^^LONDON™_ 




THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & N°-2 
,N9I Span-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
I PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MAOEOFTHEBESTREd| 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS. 
Door,''Stages for Plants, Painted one Coat, I6ozGlass. 
all necessary'Ironwork.Delivered ano packed free 
fQN rails atthe following prices, satisfaction guaranteed 
Write for New List, post free 
j. N9.1 SPAN-ROO£ N? 2' LEAN-TO 

1 7fJ LONG 5 F JWlOEfi . 16 |7 F J LONG 5 r J WIOE^i . 8 




COOPCR. IONOOM 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 

Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt, 4s. per 
cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Station 
in England on rocoipt of P.O. for 58. 

Extract* from 20th Anuual Collection of Report* 
NATIVE GUANO for POTATOES, VEGETABLES, Ac. 

H- Smalk, Fawsby Gardens, Davcntry, uwd for vegetables, 
Vine, Fig, and Peach borders, and fruit-trees ; result*: “All 
crop* very good. An excellent manure. I am very well 
satisfied. ’ O. B. Mitts, Portland, used for Potatoes, Carrots, 
and Onions; results: “ Very goad; I had splendid crops. ’ 
NATIVE GUANO for FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, Ac. 

G. H. Copp, Holnest Park, Sherborne, used for all gwlen 
cron*, Grapes, Peaches, Tomatoes, pot-plants, Ac.; results: 

Heavy crop*. A good, cheap, and useful manure; really 
good return for money spent." J. Allen, Dartford. used for 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants; result*: “Very 
good. I am well pleased." 

Orders to the Nativo Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 

Bridge Street. Blackfriars. London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, Ac., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

The Immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous Imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in recent yean afford abundant testimony 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, AO, 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 
big elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lar*, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 

B ‘ nniD fc&r iD4ai 


to its undoubted success. 

*3T REDUCTION IN PRICES. - Owing to Improved 
facilities for the manufacture of these Boilers, and a con¬ 
sequent cheapening in the oost of production, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices as follows:— 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe 


No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pip« _ _ £2 12 

No. 2, „ 200 „ „ - - 3 15 

No. 3, „ 400 „ „ ...60 

Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates cm application, 

MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

INOTICE CHANCE OF LONDON ADDRESS. 

London Office: 98a, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


OIL AND CAS HEATINC APPARATUS. 

For GREENHOUSES, CON¬ 
SERVATORIES, ROOMS. 
Prices from 10s. 6d. Frame- 
heaters, Propagators, Fumiga- 
tore. Call and see them in use 
in our show room* and green¬ 
houses. 

PSICE 16 6 COMPLETE. ‘"“’'ZtiJTttZ ^ 

C. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, 


pup me r 


AMATEURS 

ASSISTANT 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, oon- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
C F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
Jong distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech 
5°“*". 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 

8end 3 for Prioe List.- 

M ID LAND GUN CO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


STEPNEY SQUARE, HICH ST., STEPNEY, E, 


THE READING GREENHOUSES and 

Forcing-houses. Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Timbers red deal; glass, 21 oz.; cast iron 
spandrils and gutters. Forcing-houses, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
£10 10 b. ; 40 ft by 12 ft., £19 10s. Greenhouses, 15 ft. by 10ft, 
£14 10s.; 20 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10 b., carnage paid. Prepared 
timbers, ironwork, and heating apparatus allow prices. New 
Catalogue free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-roaa. Reading. 

■MILITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 

-L*-L dark groy, or blue waterproof cloth overcoat* for sale. 


Intending purcha*era should send for our Illustrated Price 
ist of Greenhouses, Ac., complete from 48s., post free, twe 
^mps.— 8. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

(Travelling, Riding, Cycling, Hunting, Shooting, Ac.), 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS 

INSURED AOAINST BY THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Co. 

CAPITAL, £1.000.000. CLAIMS PAID, £3.750 000. 
ErtT. 1849.- - 


PURE ICHTHEMIC GUANO 

FOR GARDEN OR GREENHOUSE. 


BILLET RIFLE ’’ kills 100 birds or 


A Rabbit* at coet of Is. 6d.,with the celebrated noiseless 
| cartridge*. Price 9a. Pocket Rifles. Cartridges, Is. 6d. 100. 
Guns, Air-Guns, Rifles, Net*, Traps, Decoys, Sporting 
i Requisites, Games, Ac. Lists Id. Carriage paid —JOHN 
EGG LESTON, Natur al ist, Sunderland, _ 

I TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity ol 

large pieces of Tarpaulm, some new, but all of the beet 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for cart*, waggon*, and machinery, at 25*. per cwt. Lot suit¬ 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J 


64. Cornhlll, London. A. VLAN, Secretary 


MUTTON coe m V tt b o r n ain 

This genuine Welsh Mountain Mutton is the sweetest 
AND MOST TENDER MEAT IN the worlp. Fore-quarters, 
5« 3d and 6*.; hind-quarters, 6«. and 6s. 9d., according to 
. Gu*™*^**! wei * ht 9 lb- e»ch. Carriage paid.- 
THL BAILIFF. Coed-y-braln, Nannerch, North Wales. 

O HLENDORFF’S GUANO GARDEN 

MANURE and CHINCHA8 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
the beat for all horticultural purposes. Produce good results 
without exhausting the soil. Unrivalled for Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, and other vegetables. A boon to gardeners and 
prize-takers. Supplied by seedsmen and nuraerymen. 

BLOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6 -in., 60 5-in. t 

Jl, 1-in.. 30 Wn., pocked in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 
I 897 , hluatrated Catalogue Horticultural Potiery, free.—T 
PR ATT. Earthenware Work*. Dudley. 

WATERPROOF SHEETS, 46 in. by 42 in., 

7 T with brass eyelet-holes. Good for Aprons, Horse Loin 
Cloths, for Traps, or for anything you wish to keep dry Post 
free for 2a. each, from -H. Xja^SSON, Rye. | 
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U CLOTH CAPES, ooine well down the waist, very warm, 
as used by the Army on night duty, but posaod out of Bervioe 
for other patterns, not soiled in any way. Poet free for 3e. 
from H. J PARSON, Rye. __ 

"WATER TANKS for storing water.—Will 

* 7 hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at top; 
weight 476 lb. ; size 4 ft. 3 in. Bquare. Carriage paid for £3 5*. 
each from H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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OHKTSANTHBMUHS. 

JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

There is no aspect of the cultivation of Chrys¬ 
anthemums for exhibition more important than 
a judicious selection of the varieties to be grown 
for that purpose. To grow a variety which in 
thm end will prove useless for the purpose in¬ 
tended is not only to weaken the fighting force 
upon which reliance has been placed by diminish¬ 
ing the number of the effective combatants, but 
sp«ce, time, and trouble are wasted which might 
bo usefully devoted to the rest of the collection. 
Tftie exhibitor, indeed, has no lack of advisers 
—indeed, too many. Each, doubtless, gives his 
personal opinion with the greatest homtftUs, 
but it must be remembered that it is but an in¬ 
dividual personal opinion, and a comparison of 
the results achieved by these multitudes of 
counsellors is eloquent in proving one thing at 
least—how greatly people differ. We have the 
trade growers, wno, on the whole, are respon¬ 
sible for some of the most marvellous selections, 
the expert gardener and exhibitor, and the 
mentor, who derives his impressions merely 
from an inspection of the show-boards, and has 
no experience based on personal cultivation, the 
most misleading adviser of the series. Un¬ 
doubtedly an audit per w has some obvious 
disadvantages. If it is read without the aid of 
a study of the preceding year’s audit it makes no 
allowance for abnormal or particular seasons 
and their effect upon particular varieties ; while 
it will also fail to duly recognise the comparative 
value of a very new variety. Still, with these 
failings it is a better guide than any other that 
I know of, save perhaps an audit of the voting 
of a considerable body of experts throughout the 
country, numbers in this case rectifying the 
idiosynoracies of individual opinion ana caprioe. 
The best individual selection that I have seen is, 
to my mind, that of Mr. W. H. Lees, in the 
pages of a contemporary, and it would seem to 
me that this selection acting as modifying the 
audit of lost season’s shows, given in an earlier 
number of the same paper, would produce as 
useful a selection as oan be well desired. Read¬ 
ing the one with the other, we get very much 
the following result— 


Mm& Carnot 

0. Davis 

V. Morel 

Rtoile de Lyon 

OaWat’e Australian Gold 

Edith Tabor 

Phoebus 

MIm Dorothea Shea 
Duke of York 
Modesto 
M. Pankouokt 
Mile. T. Rey 
E. Molyneux 
Mutual Friend 
Oceana 

Mrs. W. H. Lees 
M. Chenon ds Leche 
M. C. Holla 


Ool W. R Smith 
T. Wilkins 
Elsie Telchmann 
Simplicity 
Austinite 
Dorothy Seward 
Reine d’Angleterre 
Rita Schroeter 
Deuil de Julee Ferry 
Mine. Ed. Chatln 
Col. Obese 
Lady Saunders 
G. 0. Schwabe 
LouIm 
Rom Wynns 
Sunflower 
Hairy Wonder 
Mrs. H. Weeks 


Owen, Silver King, Golden Gate, and Miss 
Maggie Blenkiron, will be found useful; and 
for an early December show, Mrs. C. E. Shea. 
H. L. Sunderbruch, does not appear in Mr. 
Lee’s list, nor does it stand high in the audit, 
but it will not be surprising if it takes a much 
higher place next season. As Mr. Lee says, we 
stand in great need of new varieties of decided 
tones of colour; more clear dark reds are 
wanted, and better forms with the colouring of 
Pride of Madford. As judges gradually appre¬ 
ciate the fact that something more than a foot- 
rule is needed in the work of judging, bo such 
varieties as Mrs. C. H. Payne and International 
will drop out. Etoile de Lyon, on a late bud, 
will still remain with us, for a time, at least. 

Mikado. 


The foregoing cannot be considered as exactly I 
in strict order of merit, but they constitute a 
useful thirty-six. For late shows: Robert 1 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR MARKET. 

(In REPLY TO "A. R0BIN90N.”) 

While agreeing that to select twenty-five 
varieties for growing for profit is too many, 
still, 1 am of opinion that in the selection given 
a few very important and very, profitable 
varieties are omitted. Taking the semi-early 
sorts first, I should omit Harvest Home, Mine. 
C. Deagrange, George Wennig, Ambroise 
Thomas, Notaire Groz, Sam Barlow, and 
Elaine—not but that I admire them all 
valuable decorative varieties; still, when 
oonsidered from a financial standpoint they 
must give way. Thus only select Lady 
Fitzwygram, Mme. la Comteese F. de Cariel, 
Ryecroft Glory, O. I. Quintus, and W. Holmes. 
To these I would add Queen of the Ear lies. 
This is of the purest white, and the blooms are 
of large size, freely produced, and a good 
keeper ; may be had in bloom from September 
to middle of November. Next we oome to the 
November sorts: Source d’Or (old-gold, very 
good), Lady Selborne (pure white, fine), are 
the only two I retain here, and to these 1 add 
Mutual Friend, white, slightly tinted lilac, 
flowers large, and good dwarf habit; this 
promises to be one of the very best market 
varieties. Souvenir de Petite Ami, pure white, 
for general usefulness cannot be equalled ; it is 
of dwarf, bushy habit, large flowers, and pure 
white. Maud Pearson, a delicate pink, of 
beautiful and dwarf habit, and very free 
bloomer. Mme. Carnot, pure white, and so well 
known, needs no oomment; it is excellent for out 
bloom ; it comes grand. For yellow shades I 
should take Clinton Chalfant, a fine golden- 
yellow, and where large quantity of bloom is 
required this will meet the requirements. 
Phoebus (new), a large solid bloom of a 
lovely clear shade of yellow; and for 
another yellow I should turn to the incurved 
section, and take Chas. H. Curtis, a deep 
yellow, large and compact, rather late, but no 
fault in this, as it will help to supply until we 
come to the December and late sorts. These 
are the most important, and if a profit is to be 
made here must be concentrated all the energy. 
Christmas is the time when the great demand 
is, and then we must have the largest amount of 
bloom. My selection almost entirely upsets the 
one given on page 639, as I only retain Niveum, 
This is a ~ 


to the front as a market sort, being in great 
demand. Next I shall place Princess Victoria, 
creamy-white, grand for Christmas and after; 
it is of stout, erect growth. Potter Palmer, 
pure white, of large size, and good habit. New 
Year’s Gift, a large pure white, with long, 
broad petal of good form, and rightly namea. 
L. Canning I omit, as every grower does not 
seem to be able to do it well, ana it requires too 
much care. Lady Lawrence is very uncertain. 
For yellows nothing can come up to W. H. 
Linooln, a good brignt yellow, of dwarf habit, 
strong grower, and free bloomer. To supple¬ 
ment this I would add Wilfred Marshall, a soft 
lemon-yellow, with large, well-formed flowers ; 
it is of good, robust habit. This will certainly 
beoome a market favourite. E. G. Hill, orange 
or bronzy-yellow, cannot be passed over, being 
of a shade so much in demand at the present 
time, and making in the markets double the 
price of any other yellow variety. For a dark 
variety take Elmer D. Smith, a deep crimion, 
splendid colour, very large, and a strong 
grower; and for a pink shade nothing can come 
up to Mme. Felix Perrin, a lovely thing for 
cutting, by far the best pink, and of a splendid 
habit. 

Perhaps some may say there are too many 
varieties ; maybe, if you can only grow a limited 
stock ; then cut them down by all means. Far 
better to grow a lot of one sort than many sorts 
and a few of each. So for a small collection you 
may cut them down to Lady Fitzwygram, 
Queen of Earlies, Ryecroft Glory, Source d’Or, 
Lady Selborne, Souv. de Petite Ami, Mme. 
Carnot, Niveum, W. H. linooln, E. G. Hill, 
and Mme. F. Perrin. T. G., Devon . 


pure white. 


t fine thing, and is coming 
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Chrysanthemums for trash speci¬ 
mens (Inquirer).— The following are best 
when grown in bush form, and freely-flowered : 
Admiral Sir F. Symonds, rich yellow; Golden 
Eagle, golden-yellow ; and Royal Windsor, 
(primrose, deep centre). We should be disposed 
to root cuttings in good time, and grow them on 
strongly to the terminal bud without stopping 
or pinching of any kind, as we are satisfied if 
several shoots be taken up from the first and 
natural break the plants will, when flowered on 
the terminal bud, give a beautiful lot of bloesoms 
for decoration. Mons. Astorg (white) is a Japa¬ 
nese sort, and Golden Queen, or John Lambert, 
is now recognised by the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society, as a straw-yellow incurved variety, 
and this latter sort roust be grown on steadily 
until the buds appear. We should be disposed 
to stop the first-named variety about the end of 
the third week in April, and the latter one at 
the end of the second week in the same month, 
and retaining the second lot of buds that appear 
on the resulting shoots. Viviand Morel we 
should grow on naturally, retaining a bud towards 
the end of August, and G. C. Schwabe we should 
treat in the same way as suggested for Golden 
Queen. 

Chrysanthemums of La Trlom- 
ph&nt type {Inquirer ).—There is a sport 
from La Triomphant, but not of a pleasing kind, 
and we are rather uncertain whether it is yet in 
oommerce. The following sorts may meet your 
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case and are quite as easy to grow as the one 
von inquire after: Emily Silsbury, white, late 
buds give verv pretty blooms; Mr. J. Lewis, 
white; Eynsford White, white; Comte F. 
Lurani, white, striped rose ; Mons. Chas. Molin, 
orange-bronze; Phoebus, yellow; Mrs. John 
fthrimpton, golden-buff; Mons. Joanny Molin, 
rich crimson ; Souvenir de Petite Amie, white ; 
Thoe. Wilkins, chrome-yellow; Violetta, rosy- 
violet. The blooms of these varieties all 
recurve or reflex, as La Triomphant does, 
although in several instances the florets are not 
nearly so broad as in that variety. In almost 
every instance, however, the flowers are far 
better. 

When to strike and subsequent 
treatment of late Chrysanthemums 

(Badger). —The three late white varieties 
to which you refer are excellent, but in addition 
to these—viz., L. Canning, Princess Victoria, 
and Miss Marttehaux (not Mme. Marehant, as 
mentioned by a former correspondent), there 
are others of e*qual value for cutting at 
Christmas. We imagine you wish to confine 
your selection to those Chrysanthemums bearing 
white flowers, so we suggest you should also 
grow the following sorts: Nivoum, a grand 
flower of the finest white, and possessing a most 
robust constitution ; Princess Blanche, creamy - 
white in colour, and sometimes slightly tinted 
light salmon. To see this variety at its best the 
growths should not be too numerous, and they 
should also be disbudded. Potter Palmer, 
Ceres, M. A. Carrier, and Mile. Thcr^se Rey 
are good late sorts. Regarding their culture, 
this is not a very difficult matter, and only 
requiring the adoption of the methods which 
we are pleased to give you, and which have 
hitherto been successfully carried out. You 
may commence to insert cuttings during 
the early part of February, continuing the 
operation at different periods of the month, as 
the cuttings may be obtained. By the date 
these notes appear, plants which have finished 
blooming ana which were only recently cut 
down should be throwing up from their base 
cuttings of the best sort. These should be 
removed by the aid of a sharp knife, cutting 
them about 3 inches long. To properly make a 
cutting, it should be cut through immediately 
below a joint, and the leaf which adheres to the 
stem at the joint removed. Insert these cut¬ 
tings in a compost made up of leaf-mould and 
loam in equal parts and a free use of silver- 
sand, well mixed together. Small pots—say, 
those 3 inches in diameter—answer well, four 
to six cuttings being inserted around the edge of 
eaoh pot. A sprinkling overhead with water is 
all that will be needed, and then, after seeing 
they are all labelled correctly, they may be 
removed to a cold frame. In such quarters, 
providing they can be protected against severe 
frosts, they should root under this treatment 
in about six weeks. If the pots can be 
plunged in ashes. Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse, or 
spent Hop? so much the better, as this may 
to some extent safeguard the cuttings in 
severe weather. A good supply of mats should 
always be in readiness for the purpose of cover¬ 
ing up and making everything comfortable. 
Wien rooted they should be potted up singly 
into 3-inch pots, and as they progress into those 
of larger size. If the object of the grower be to 
secure a large number of small flowers the plant 
may be pinched—i.e. t the points of the shoots 
taken out when it is nicely established in a 
44-inch pot, and the pinching repeated at 
intervals until the earlv part of July, when this 
check must be stopped. On the other hand, if 
a few large blooms on each plant only be desired, 
a leaser number of shoots will be required, and 
consequently the pinching must be less often 
resorted to. If you intend to grow the plants 
in pots, those measuring 9 inches across will suit 
your purpose, finally potting them into these 
when they have fillea the smaller ones with roots. 
We do not advocate planting in beds outdoors with 
the intention of lifting them in the late autumn, 
being convinced that the most successful plan is 
to treat the plants to pot culture all through the 
year. The plants should be staked and tied as 
the season advances, and when the buds appear 
as they should do during September and early 
October, the plants should be disbudded to suit 
the purposes of the grower. When the buds are 
formed give weak doses of manure-water, and 
juld 


this should never be overdone. Keep the plants 
outside as long —- ;U1 ~ —*—— *- : — 
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them some slight protection with the aid of 
tiffany or canvas screens. When it is seen that 
there is a likelihood of a spell of severe weather 
ooming on, the plants should be removed into 
some light and airy glass structure, taking care 
to ventilate freely, in this wav keeping them in 
a healthy condition, and also retarding the 
development of the buds to some extent. At 
first it will only be necessary to keep the place 
sufficiently warm to dispel moisture on foggy or 
wet days, and also to keep the flowers from 
damping, which there may be a tendency to 
if the air is fully charged with moisture. If you 
keep your oil-Btove regularly filled and clean you 
should easily keep out the frost and flower your 
plants successfully; 45 degs. will be quite warm 
enough, although a few degrees warmer would 
not be out of tne way. If the kettle you refer 
to emits steam, dispense with it altogether, as it 
will give you much trouble. 

Cutting: back Chrysanthemums in 
July (R. F. /{.).—You will notice that 

I. L. R.page 025, Gardening, January 2, says 
the plants there figured were struck in the spring 
and placed in their flowering pots in July. 
Propagation being carried out so late, the plants 
would not attain to the size that those struck 
earlier would do, so that by the month of July, 
after recovering from the check experienced 
when finally potted, they were then cut back, 
not having been previously interfered with in 
any way as regards stopping, pinching, or 
cutting back. We fully endorse your experience 
with reference to stopping and repotting simul¬ 
taneously, being convinced that it is most unwise. 
A week or ten days should always elapse between 
the two operations. We do not think our cor¬ 
respondent, “1. L. R.,” intended to convey the 
idea that these two things should be done at 
one time. 

Dates for various Chrysanthemum 

buds (Argus ).—Your questions are those we 
are in constant receipt of, and to properly 
answer needs careful thought. Your garden being 
situated in Ayrshire, N.B., you will be well 
advised if you allow a difference of ten days for 
the variation of the climatic conditions of the 
north and south of the United Kingdom. The 
periods of time which we give below are for 
plants grown in the south of England, so you 
must, therefore, make the time allowance 
already mentioned. The following varieties 
should come naturally at a date best adapted to 
the plants’ requirements, second crown buds in 
each instance beiDg retained : Phcpbus, Reine 
d’Angleterre, Mons. Chenon de Leche, Emily 
Silsbury, Lago Maggiore, Thomas Wilkins, and 
Mutual Friend. All these should be rooted by 
this time to ensure a long and steady growth. 
Edith Tabor and DirecteurTisserand we should be 
disposed to stop early in May and take first 
crown buds. John Seward, Modesto, Australian 
Gold, Mrs. Briscoe Ironside, and Baronne de 
Buffieres may be stopped a fortnight later, and 
first crown buds retained with the prospect of a 
satisfactory display. Wilfred Marshall stop 
May 1st, and retain second crown buds. 
Dorothy Seward stop middle April, taking the 
second crown buds. We should also be dis¬ 
posed to treat C. Harman Payne in the same 
way. You should succeed with International, 
stopped end of March', and second crown buds 
retained. 

Growing Chrysanthemums for 
decoration (Stamp )—The question of bud 
selection does not so much matter with Chrysan¬ 
themums grown solely for decorative uses, 
because from plants of this description a large 
number of medium-sized blossoms are generally 

E referred to just three or four huge specimen 
looms usually seen on plants grown for exhi¬ 
bition. We therefore advise you to grow 
your plants on to the terminal buds, which 
appear in clusters, at the end of each shoot, and 
which also determine the termination of the 
plant’s growth, hence the name, “terminal” 
buds. A good method to adopt, and one calcu¬ 
lated to give you plants of a nice bushy descrip¬ 
tion, is os follows: Those which are nicely 
established should be stopped in March—i <?., 
the point of each shoot should be pinched out, 
and the new growths which appear after this 
treatment should be grown on until they attain 
a length of about G inches, when these should 
be pinched and like treatment given to the 
shoots which follow after. If a November 
display is wanted the last stopping should be 


done during the third or fourth week in 
June. Mrs. Geo. Bundle, Wilfred Marshall, 
G. W. Childs, and Delaware should succeed 
under the above treatment; and if a slightly 
later display be desired, Philadelphia ana 
Mile. Ther&se Rey may be stopped a week or 
ten days latdt. We do not know the variety. 
Black Beauty, you mention. We know of 
Blonde Beauty and Pearl Beauty—the latter 
being a most excellent sort. 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED. 

Seeing how very freely these plants seed and 
also how very fine they come in that way, often 
reproducing the finest properties of the parents, 
it is indeed remarkable that we see so few 
relatively of these grand hardy perennials in 
gardens. Were we limited in propagation to 
cuttings or division of roots, that comparative 
scarcity could better be understood. We are 
nearing the time of year for sowing seed. It is 
too often suggested that hardy perennial seed 
should be sown in June. It is much wiser to 
sow in the early spring when the soil is moist, as 
growth is then far more rapid and very strong 
plants are produced that carry flowers the 
following year. It may he in relation to 
Delphiniums that the stiff, formal method 
usually adopted at shows militates against their 
popularity. Naturally the erect, spiral spikes 
of flowers look stiff under any conditions when 
cut and set up, but they look very much more 
so when fixed in boxes to a rail in row's at an 
almost exact height and with mathematical 
precision. Why will the great growlers, in¬ 
stead of cutting spikes and showing them 
in this way, not lift a few strong plants, each 
one, perhaps, having several stems and long 
spikes of flowers, beneath which is an ample 
base of luxuriant foliage, and block them into 
Large baskets or place singly into smaller ones ? 
What a fine show would a dozen of such plants 
as these make, and how fine would they illus¬ 
trate the capacities of these superb hardy plants 
to decorate a garden border. As these plants 
reach to such considerable heights after a few 
years’ growth, it is, perhaps, wisest to put out a 
batch of seedlings for a couple of years into a 
nursery ground, where all the finest can be 
marked and their relative habits and heights in¬ 
dicated also. Then when planted in the garden 
borders, relative heights will better determine 
positions. Carefully lifted and replanted, the 
roots do not suffer, and then for several seasons 
the growth is luxuriant and the bloom exceed¬ 
ingly fine. Once fine varieties are obtained it is 
easy, both by taking off some of the spring shoots 
as cuttings and rooting them singly in small 
pots, or by saving seed from the best and sowing 
every spring to keep up a constant stock. Too 
frequently, in relation not only to these plants, 
but to many other perennials, it is the custom to 
plant once and make no effort to keep up a 
supply of strong and probably improving plants 
either from seed or cuttings, or even by lifting 
and dividing the old stools. Where such methods 
of propagation exist, not only is the stock of 
plants always of the best, but the interest in 
them, aroused by the anticipation of finding im¬ 
provements in the seedlings, adds immensely to 
gardening pleasures. A. 


Anoiganthus bre viflorus. —This has 
been known to botanists for over fifty years, but 
it is only within the last decade that it has been 
in cultivation. It is a bulbous plant nearly 
related to the Cyrtanthus, and is a native of 
several portions of Eastern South Africa. Its 
value lies in its being an easily cultivated plant, 
which flowers freely when once established, and 
generally during the winter or spring months. 
At present it is not common, and it would be a 
gain to horticulture if a large importation of it 
could be made so as to enable it to be grown in 
quantity. There is one mass of it which bore 
four spikes of flower in the Heath-house at Kew, 
which is just sufficient to show what a charming 
display could be made with fifty or one hundred 
scapes grouped with Maiden-hair Fern or some 
such plant, for it is itself destitute of foliage at 
this season. Strong scapes carry from nine to a 
dozen flowers, which are of a clear bright 
yellow, the segments of the perianth being 
14 inches to 2 inches long. It requires quite 
cool treatment and may be grown in an unheated 
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MILDEW ON VINES. 

So&TE years ago I found an old vinery with one 
Vine—the old White Muscadine—in it. The 
leaves and berries were covered with mildew, 
even the young wood was spotted with it. I 
was informed that it would be impossible to 
grow Vines well, as they could not be kept free 
from mildew. Thinking the old worn-out Vine 
in question would be a good subject to experi¬ 
ment upon, I first examined the roots and found, 
as I expected, that they had run into the sub¬ 
soil, very few being in the top soil. I left the 
roots inside the house alone, but dug out a 
trench in front of the border and worked out 
the soil until I came within a foot of the wall. 
The roots were lifted, the border well drained 
and filled to within fi inches of the surface 
with a good compost of turfy loam. Over 
this the roots were spread out evenly and a 
depth of about 9 inches of good compost w-as 
spread over them, with a layer of decayed 
manure over this. The Vines were pruned 
at the right time, and any quite loose bark 
on the old wood was removed. I do not care 
to strip the hark off too closely from Vines, but 
any that can be pulled off it it hangs loosely 
should be removed. I then prepared a mixture 
of soft-soapy water, with plenty of flowers of 
sulphur stirred up in it, and a pinch of soot 
Some hot soft-soapy water was also prepared anil 
one or two rods well washed with this as hot 
as one could bear it. I used a sponge, and before 
tho rods got quite dry they were painted with 
the soft soap and sulphur mixture. The result 
of this treatment, with, of course, careful atten 
tion to ailing during the spring and summer, 
was a poor crop of fruit, but tne Vines made 
capital wood, which ripened well, and the 
season following the house was studded with 
bunches from one end to the other. I watched 
carefully for mildew, and as a preventive I 
painted the pipes with sulphur mixture as soon 
as the Grajies were about half through the stoning 
process. Sulphuring the pipes is not a safe 
remedy if it is done before the stoning begins, as 
at that time the skins of the berries are ex 
ceedingly tender, and the thin - skinned 
varieties, even the Muscat of Alexandria, will 
be almost sure to rust if exposed to sulphur 
fumes before stoning. I take it that the wash 
ing and dressing of the Vines keen off mildew at 
least until the stoning period, and a dressing of 
the pipes as a preventive keeps it away alto¬ 
gether, for I never had any trouble with it. Of 
course, I believe in a careful system of venti 
lation. A little air should be put on at the top 
of all the houses at six o’clock in the morning. 
The only exception would be during a cold 
east wind, but if it is not done the find thing 
in the morning, increased vigilance is neces 
sary later, especially during March and April, 
when the bursts of sunshine are apt to run up 
the temperature to the point of scorching the 
leaves of Vines. Sudden changes of tempera 
ture are sure to be followed by an attack of 
parasites of some sort—mildew seldom, but red 
spider always. This pest can only bo safely 
destroyed by fumigating with sulphur fumes 
when forcing begins early. I never open the 
front ventilators until tho drapes begin to 
colour, and much care is taken not to let the 
east wind blow through the house until tho 
4«rapes are ripe ; after that it does not matter 
much. _ *T. 

Apple Red Astrachan. — How very 
seldom we see this good Apple mentioned, the 
reason probably l>eing that few can give it a 
good name. So far as the individual fruit of 
Astrachan goes, there is no fault to find with it, 
but its great drawback lies in the tree refusing 
to bear, and this in spite not only of rigid root- 
primings, but also of lifting and removal to 
fresh quarters. It is not that the tree makes 
extra strong wood, as in my case it is only of 
medium thickness and is tolerably well furnished 
with spurs, but the latter are minus bloom buds. 
The few fruits the tree under my charge have 
home were produced on shoots about 0 inches 
long. This fact led me to think that, like Irish 
Peach and Worcester Pearmain, this was its 
natural way of fruiting, but although all the 
short, sturdy growths have been left at the 
summer pinching, r\o more fruit has been 
secured.— J. 


-_ THE DAMSON.-* 

Or late years tho varieties of Damsons have 
increased, and though we have obtained larger 
fruits, I fear the quality is not equal to some of 
our old varieties. The Damson is a splendid 
amateur s tree in my opinion, as few' fruits re¬ 
quire less attention, and, not making a large tree, 
can be grown in gardens of limited size. The 
one illustrated is of the Cluster type, and has 
many names, but it is one of the best and most 
prolific, rarely failing to crop. What is most 
important also, is that it is less affected by 
insect pests or blight than some kinds. In 
Kent, the Cluster or Fairlcigh Damson is much 
grown, and is a profitable fruit, but in the west 
of England, notably Devon and tho fruit-grow¬ 
ing counties of Hereford, Worcester, and Shrop¬ 
shire, a variety w’hich is known as the common 
Damson or M ichaolmas Plum is largely cultivated ; 
indeed, in the counties named the hedge rows 
are frequently planted with the Damson. In 
roch a position I have seen them far more prolific 
than when grown as orchard-trees planted in 
rows. Here tho trees are named after the 
counties, and are largely obtained from local 
sources in a young state. In a good heavy 
soil they soon ‘attain a fruiting stage. In the 
counties named many of the trees are on their 
own roots, and certainly give a good crop. 

I have seen these fruits command a high price, 
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The Cluster Damson. From a photograph by Miss 
Rignes, The Mount, IUulleIgh, Salterton, Devon. 


as I do not think an amateur needs a larger 
selection than given above. Now is the time 
to give these trees attention in the way of prun¬ 
ing. Much finer fruits are produced when the 
branches are not unduly crowded. 

Primnu. —I should have written thinning 
out, as it is not wise to cut severely. I would 
remove cross branches and thin out the heads 
to admit light, and merely shorten the leaders, 
if necessary, but the tree does not need much 
shortening, only thinning. It may only need 
that with gross growers. In the counties named 
the trees are rarely pruned after they attain a 
good growth. The stem is kept clear and the 
heads given a free growth once the leaders are 
made. If new’ trees arc planted no delay should 
occur in doing the work at any early date so 
that the trees make a free growth next season. 

_ 0 . \V„ 

Apple Lemon Pippin.— This excellent 
late dessert Apple appears to be little grown. I 
find the tree a healthy grower and a sure if not 
heavy cropper. The fruit is liked, especially by 
thosowhoarenot partial to Apples of pronounced 
acidity. In size, form, and colour it bears a dis¬ 
tinct likeness to the fruit from which it gets its 
name, and is particularly handsomo when 
disln d, forming a pleasant contrast to some of 
the highly-coloured varieties. It is also one of 
the heaviest fruit* for its size of all tho Apples 
I know.—J. 

Forelle or Trout Pear. This handsome 
Pear is alw’ays greatly admired w'hen in good 
form, but frequently its handsome appearance is 
its best recommendation, especially if grown 
against a wall. No doubt the largest and best 
coloured samples are obtained from wall trees, 
but my experience is that they are always tho 
worst in quality. I have tasted Forelle from 
wall trees in gardens widely apart and under 
very dissimilar conditions always with the 
inferior flavour very much to the fore. On tho 
other hand, there is a marked difference in 
favour of the fruit from standard trees. Though 
naturally smaller and with less colour, the 
quality in every instance has been infinitely 
superior, so much better in fact that the variety 
would not be recognised by moat gardeners who 
had not tasted it under the two different forms 
of growth. I think Forelle not worth its room 
on a wall, is fairly good on bush trees, and very 
good on standards, on which excellent crops are 
produced if the trees are on good land and w ell 
manured annually.—G. 
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and no care taken in their gathering, but I am not 
advocating a rough-and ready system of culture, 
indeed, tho reverse. One often notices, however, 

that when the Damson is left to chance it gives 
a good account of itself. An excellent variety 
is growm in Cheshire, and is a splendid kind for 
preserving and also for colouring, as in some of 
the fruit districts the Damson is bought for this 
purpose. 

The Hereford Damson is distinct, having small 
foliage and longer fruit. I think this may be 
classed as superior to tho common one and prob¬ 
ably a selection. 

I should advise its culture in soils not over¬ 
rich or in exposed positions. Few, if any, equal 
it in flavour, and as regards cropping it is one 
of the beet. I have at this date trees which 
have been planted ten to fourteen years and have 
not borne a bushel of fruit. These are now- 
kinds, and I am afraid it is not so much the 
variety as the stock. They have no doubt been 
worked on a bad stock, and with young healthy 
trees one hesitated to cut them down. We 
shall though, and growers may select suitable 
kinds. In case only a tree or tw-o are needed, 
none give a better return than those named 
above. Bradley's King, a variety less known 
than others, does well in a good soil, and the 
fruit is noted for its good flavour, being sweet 

and valuable for dessert; this is a late fruit. I 8car { e t flowers are very bright, especially against the"dark 
There are others, but I need not name them green leaves. It requires a stove temperature. 
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Thibaudia acuminata.— In a cool-house 
from which frost is just excluded this South 
American shrub is expanding its pretty, bright- 
coloured blossoms, which under such conditions 
are of a much richer tint than they are in a 
warmer structure. It is decidedly a very orna¬ 
mental shrub, as the leathery foliage is of a 
deep, shining green when mature, but in a young 
state it is more or less tinged with pink. The 
Vaccinium like flow-ers, borne in clusters at the 
points of the shoots, are tubular in shape, each 
about l i inches long, and of a bright red, tipped 
w’ith greenish-white. Like those of many of 
their allies, the blossoms are of a wax-like tex 
ture, and present somewhat the appearance of 
having been varnished. This Thioaudia is of 
rather a loose style of growth, and forms a good 
pillar plant for the greenhouse, but a few years 
ago Messrs. Low showed us how to get free 
flowering little bushes of it by cutting back hard 
after tho flowering season is over. It blooms, 
as a rule, in a more or less intermittent manner 
during the autumn, winter, and spring months, 
but a great deal depends upon a thorough ripen 
ing of the wcod during the summer. This 
shrub is a native of a considerable tract of 
country in South America, being found in the 
mountainous parts of Colombia and Ecuador. 
Though so generally known as Thibaudia, the 
generic name of Cavendishia is said to be the 
correct one, and it is also known as Proclesia. In 
each case the specific name of acuminata remains 
the same.—J. 

A beautiful late Chrysanthemum is Uolden 
Oem, one of the Japanese class, the flowers shaded 
delightfully with a bronzy colour. It is very free and 
charming. 

Euphorbia jacqulnlseflora is one of the mo«t 
brilliant indoor winter-flowering plants. Its strings of 
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THE ROYAL FERNS (OSMUNDAS). 

By some these are called flowering Ferns, from 
the resemblance which the fertile fronds bear to 
spikes of diminutive flowers, for instead of the 
spores of these Ferns being produced underneath 
the fronds, they come on the upper portion of 
some, while in others they are produced on 
spikes which have no leafy resemblance to the 
barren fronds, but rise perpendicularly from the 
centre of the plant, somewhat like ears of Wheat 
on their stalks. Of this singular feature we 
have an illustration in the Osmunda cinnamomea 
of North America. This Fern, from its great 
hardihood, is well fitted for outdoor culture, 
and makes an interesting addition to the hardy 
Fernery. It should be well sheltered from the 
sun and wind. It grows from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, the barren fronds rising from the crown in 
shuttlecock form, the upper portions spreading 
gracefully outward. Those fronds are divided to 
the mid rib or rachis, the divisions or pinna} 
being like a row of toothed leaflets up each side 
of the rachis. The frond in its widest part is 
from 0 inches to 9 inches across, from which part 


O. gracilis is a lovely North American Fern, 
and answers in all respects to the British O. 
regalis, except that all the portions of the 
fronds are of a lighter character, the rachis and 
stipes being thinner, and the pinnules narrower 
and less solid than in 0. regalis, characters 
which give the plant a much more graceful 
appearance than Delongs to the British Royal 
Fern, or 0. regalis. 0. gracilis grows from 
2 feet to 3 feet high, and the fronds are of a lovely 
green. The spores are produced at the ends of 
the fronds, taking the place of the upper pinnee, 
and clustered all round the ends of the rachis and 
the little branches attached to the rachis near the 
ends. All these American Osmundas are desir¬ 
able, and though perfectly hardy are well worth 
a place under glass, where they show their 
richness to perfection. 

0. regalis, as before said, differs from 0. 
gracilis only in its stronger and more robust and 
rigid character. In suitable situations it grows 
to a large size, sometimes approaching 5 feet in 
height, and occasionally 8 feet or 10 feet. Peat 
or bog should enter largely into the compost in 
which the Osmundas are to grow, and thev 
should have also an abundance of water ; indeea, 
O. regalis seems to grow best when planted 
where its roots can reach and be constantly in 



The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). From a photograph by Mr. Bourne, East gate Lodge, Lincoln. 


it tapers both upward and downward in a lanceo¬ 
late fashion. When just emerging from the 
crown the fronds have a peculiar woolly appear¬ 
ance as if they were covered with white cotton, 
and in their incipient stages of growth each 
crown might be mistaken for a small Mushroom. 
The fertile fronds, which rise from the centre of 
the crown to a height of 3 feet (and may be 
three or four in number), bear the spores in 
small cases on short branches covering 6 inches 
to 10 inches of their upper portion, and these 
assume a light brown colour when the spores 
have fallen out. 

O. Claytoniana, also from North America, is 
not easy to distinguish from the foregoing Fern 
until the fronds begin to unfold themselves. 
They then display a lovely softness of colour 
which makes this species more charming than 
0. cinnamomea, though the form of the plant is 
very similar to that of the last-mentioned. There 
is, however, this difference—viz , that instead of 
the barren and fertile fronds being independent 
of each other, in this plant the spores are pro¬ 
duced on a number of the pinna} on each side of 
the rachis, between the middle of the frond and 
& few inches from the apex. On this account 
this species is also called O. interrupta, the line 
of barren pinna being interrupted by several 
fertile pinna*, whi ctL_ar e completely hidden from 
view beneath the/ases j&qnta ; nu»« Thetspores. 
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water; hence they are more suitable for the 
base of rock work than for the top, unless provi¬ 
sion is made to supply them with water in dry 
weather. It should be said 0. regalis will stand 
a good deal of sun and wind if its roots are wet 
enough. 

Onoclea sen9Ibilis deserves to be mentioned 
with the Osmundas, because its spores are pro¬ 
duced in “ cases ” on separate stalks, at the tops 
of which they appear like clusters of dark brown 
beads. The barren fronds, which are damaged 
with very little sunshine, rise to a height of 
2 feet, and are very attractive in appearance, 
being of a delicate green colour, and when young, 
tinged with ruby at their edges. They are 
pinnate, and the pinna* are deeply toothed at 
the edges. Their fronds are triangular, and 
this triangular part of the frond is supported by 
a stalk 1 foot in height, growing out of a creep¬ 
ing rhizome. This latter spreads over the 
ground and soon makes a group of plants. 
Onoclea sensibilis is a very hardv Fern, and 
makes itself quite at home in a sheltered part of 
the garden, or in a plantation, growing quite os 
well as a native Fern. If grown under glass it 
is exceedingly beautiful. The soil in which it 
grows should be made light and open with peat, 
or leaf-mould and sand, and the plant should 
never be allowed to get dry at the roots. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WITCH HAZELS (HAMAMELIS). 

Amongst an array of winter-flowering shrubs, 
Buch as the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus), 
golden winter Jasmine, Cydonia japonica, 
Cornus mas, Nuttallia cerasiformis, Clematis 
cirrhosa, and Laurustinus in variety, there are 
none that take the eye and interest visitors so 
much as the different kinds of Witch Hazels. 
Of course the untimely flowering of the Glaston¬ 
bury Thom is always of interest, but even that 
is a Hawthorn after all, the point being its 
blossoming at the birthday of the year, or even 
earlier. The different species of Hamamelis 
are natives of North America, North China, and 
Japan, and with their less well-known relatives 
Bucklandia, Corylopsis, and the Liquidambara, 
are found in our gardens to-day. The popular 
name of Witch or Wych Hazels seems to have 
become attached to them from some old super¬ 
stition that they afforded the twigs used in 
the ritual of divination. Be this as it may, 
the plants themselves have no botanical affinity 
with true Hazels (Corylus), but with the three 
other genera above named they enjoy a small 
natural order (Hamamelide®) to themselves. 
It is, however, as ornamental garden shrubs 
that they best deserv e notice, two species being 
just now very beautiful. These are H. arborea 
and H. japonica ( = H. Zuccariniana). 

H. arborea, in its native habitats in Japan, 
grows 15 feet to 20 feet in height, and has 
purple-red flowers (calyces) with crimped or 
crumpled petals, like little bits of gola wire. 
The branches are olive or greyish-brown, and 
the buds are of a rich fox colour. Even quite 
small plants are thickly set with their quaint 
flowers, and look very pretty on the Grass with 
a background of sombre shrubs. A little 
branchlet or two in an old bronze bowl on the 
breakfast-table is a surprise to most people fond 
of flowers. The other species, 

H. japonica, has a more lax habit and pale 
lemon-yellow petals, but is at the same time 
extremely graceful and effective. It is wild in 
N. China and Japan. A third kind is the better- 
known 

H. virginiana, which flowers in September, 
just as its leaves die off a mass of pale golden 
yellow. It is a strong grower, soon attaining a 
height of 10 feet or 12 feet. H. arborea and H. 
japonica make attractive plants for pot culture 
in a cold or cool-house. F. 


Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 
—I was much interested in your notes in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, January 16th, about 
Winter Sweet. I have had a plant for some 
years against a south wall out-of-doors. At the 
present time it has several blooms of exquisite 
fragrance. It is the one with small white 
flowers, called Calycanthus prsecox. The plant, 
which is 4 feet or 5 feet high, is perfectly hardy, 
and in summer its large Peach-shaped leaves 
look very well against trellis on a wail. But I, 
too, have made the mistake, if it is one, of 
training it like a Peach. I shall now let it grow 
as it likes in hopes of it flowering more aoun- 
dantly another year. I was told it would not 
grow so far north as Yorkshire ; but I can only 
say it thrives most luxuriantly, and no garden, 
large or small, should be without.—E. St. P., 
Ripon , West Riding of Yorkshire. 

[The Calycanthus prcecox and Chimonanthus 
fragrans are, the same. — Ed.] 

Staphylea colchica for forcing.— One 

sees various hardy shrubs recommended for 
forcing, but, however small the selection may 
be, this Staphylea must certainly be one of the 
plants chosen, as it forces very easily, the parti¬ 
ally drooping racemes of blossoms are very 
attractive, while they last a long time and the 
flowers are fragrant. To obtain good plants for 
forcing, the best plan where they can be attended 
to is to keep them altogether in pots, but if 
planted out they should, in common with all 
other deciduous subjects that it is intended to 
force, be potted directly the leaves drop. If 
kept altogether in pots, they do not give much 
trouble if plunged outside up to the nms of the 
pots during the summer. S. colchica is a native 
of the Caucasian region, and though it has been 
known for about twenty-five years, it was a 
long time ppepts as tt shrub forforcin B 
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were generally recognised. The Bladder Nat 
Tree (Staphylea pinnata) from the south of 
Europe is a very old plant in gardens, but its 
ornamental qualities are not of a particularly 
high order.—T. 


RHODODENDRONS IN THE GARDEN. 
The vast range of country throughout Great 
Britain ever which Rhododendrons will grow’ 
makes the possession of the best kinds very 
important. The arrangement of the varieties as 
to colour of the flowers also deserves attention, 
this being in many cases quite ignored. Among 
Rhododendrons there are many washy-coloured 1 
varieties, and it is important to get good kinds I 
in this respect and to arrange them better than 
we often see—that is, not in flat areas and 
lumpy beds. Hold the colours well together 
.and give a distinct improssion of their beauty. 
The illustration we hero give shows a very fine 
example rising from the turf and unhampered 
By any surrounding vegetation. The plant when 
an flow’er, as is the case hero, shows the value of 
thus growing the Rhododendron. The excel¬ 
lent plan of planting the various kinds of Lilies 
among the Rhododendrons, as at Kew, is 


TOT KITGH11N GARDEN, 

POTATOES. 


ing up a flower-head in the early autumn, and 
' this spoils them for use. The Lyon is a very 
fine variety for early sowing, the flavour being 
1 mild and pleasant. 


Where room can be found for Potatoes gtrtWn 
in pots, the present is a good time to see about 
potting them up for the purpose of giving a 
supply to come in before the earliest lot grown 
in frames under the hot-bed system. They are 
most acceptable for this purpose, as the post¬ 
ponement of planting in frames for another 
week or two will have a beneficial effect on the 
crop, which will not only be larger, but of better 
quality through the delay. Potatoes will not 
bear hard forcing, and a position in a Peach- 
house or vinery just started, where a sufficient 
temperature is kept up to onable the tubers to 
start gently into growth, will be the best that 
can be found for them at present. Later on, when 
these houses are kept hotter, the pots may be 
moved into succesaional houses. Eight inch 

r ats are sometimes used for the earliest lot, but 
prefer 10-inch oreven 12-inch ones, as the runnors 
have more room to spread in these larger sizes, 
and the crop is heavier. None of our forced 
vegetables respond more freely to a little care 
than do Potatoes, which always succeed best 


Horse Radish. —The plan of leaving the 
Horse Radish bed to its own devices does not 
pay in gardens where the soil is light, and new 
beds must be regularly made if anything like 
I good sticks are expected. This work is often 
| overlooked or neglected if not attended to early 
in the year, and the present is a good time to 
see about making a new bed. The planting of 
long pieces of root horizontally a few inches from 
the surface may be good practice in heavy soils, 
but in a sandy soil it does not pay, and the only 
way in which I can grow good produce is to 
double-dig the plot where it is intended to be 
grown, heavily manuring the bottom spit as dig¬ 
ging proceeds, and afterwards dibbling in long, 

' straight pieces of roots, which have been 
previously well scoured with a piece of rough 
sacking to prevent lateral development of roots. 
The holes may be made at least 15 inches deep, 
about 18 inches apart from row to row, and 
12 inches from set to Bet. Nothing is gained by 
planting closer than this, as if the seta are too 
close some are certain to be injured in digging 



Rhododendron in a Yorkshire garden. 


dolightful in every way, their forms and flowers 
being shown to advantage against the back¬ 
ground of Rhododendron foliage. Rhododen¬ 
drons are unfortunately when the soil suits them 
overdone, in this way creating monotonous 
efl'eots. This should not bo, as there are many 
other beautiful shrubs quite as handsome as 
the Rhododendron and that will do in the same 
class of soil. When standard Rhododendrons 
are used, as is the caso by the Palm-house at 
Kew, an opportunity presents itself of covering 
the ground at the base of the stem with Grape 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Crocusos, Chionodoxas, 
Eranthis, etc. Here, too, could be shown the 
great beauty in the winter of the foliage of suoh 
things as the Foam-flower (Tiarella) and some of 
the Heucheras. 


Snowdrops in Ireland.— I was once a 
grower of Snowdrops and other bulbs in Ireland 
for market use. The 8nowdrops I grew were 
single, and I paid 3s. per 100 for them. I grew 
them in Co. Antrim or Muckmare. I also grew 
them under trees, where they were a great 
success. I also planted them in November, and 
they flowered the middle of January.— Johx 
Greer, Gardener, PrcWes’ Hydropathic, Scot¬ 


land . 
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in maiden soil, and some effort should be made 
to supply them with this—at least in part. The 
residue from the loam staoks of previous years 
mixed with any fine soil that may have been 
shaken from the turves of the present 
year’s stack forms an admirable soil for the 
pots, whioh should be half filled before set¬ 
ting out tho already sprouted Potatoes, adding 
2 inches or 3 inches more as these are placed in 
position. This will leave room for a slight top- 
dressing as growth advances. A little well- 
rotted manure may be used with the soil if 
desired, but my experience is that this does not 
assist the tubers so much as it does the top 
growth, and the quality is certainly not im- 

S roved by its use. The Improved Ashleaf and 
Iona’s Pride are exoellent forcing varieties, 
and there is no need to grow more than one 
variety, as frequent ohanges are not appreciated 
in the kitohen or the dining-room. 


Leeks. —If these are wanted early a little 
seed may be sown at the same time and in the 
same way as the Onions. Very fine produce 
will be tne result. It is not wise, however, to 
depend on this sowing for more than sufficient 
plants to give a few weeks’ supply, as there is 
always a clanger of plants raised so early push- 


after others, and one starves the other when 
growing. The length of the sets is immaterial, 
except that the longer they are when planted, 
the sooner they will be fit for digging, and it is 
also of no consequence whether they are planted 
with or without crowns. In any oase the sets 
will grow, for nothing is harder to kill, and this 
will account for the neglect so often shown to 
the plant. The great superiority in the quality 
of well-grown sticks should be a sumoient 
inducement to afford good cultivation.—R. 


Oestrum aurantiacum.—I find this 
plant amenable to special treatment for pro¬ 
viding flowers in winter. The flowers last 
well in water and give off a delicious citron-like 
scent especially noticeable at night. When 
arranged with suitable greenery they are most 
graceful. For flowering late the method followed 
is to cut the plant fairly hard back some time 
about midsummer. The growth produced will 
bear good panicles which give a succession of 
flowers during November and December, the 
main crop coming in well after the bulk of the 
Chrysanthemums is over. The back wall of a 
late vinery is a suitable position for the plant 
when treated in this way, but the roots should 
be confined to a limited. spa^e.^-J. 
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soil, covering the seeds rather deeply in propor¬ 
tion to their size. To avoid breaking their suc¬ 
culent roots and the consequent check when 


Among all sub-tropical plants suited for those 

with little house-room to spare for winter pro- potting on, it is well to sow each seed in a small 
tection none are better, more easily raised, or pot and plunge this into the hot-bed. Pot them 
suitable than the on freely, and give a very rich and porous com- 

Castor-oil (Ricinus) and its varieties. The post. They may be saved again for future use 
amateur often confuses the Castor-oil with as easily as the Dahlia and other half hardy 
Aralia Sieboldi, one of our most useful room tubers. When planting out Cannas, afford them a 


plants, and which is also a good subject for the 
sub-tropical garden. In sheltered spots this 
Aralia will stand through the winter with a 
little protection, but the Castor-oil is not at all 
hardy, and is best raised from seed annually. 
If sown early in March, in a warm greenhouse 
temperature, plants may be had some foot or so 
high in ample time for planting outdoors. It 
is much the best plan to sow each seed singly in 
small pots, and pot them on as occasion de¬ 
mands. Any disturbance of their succulent 
roots is a serious check. A light and rich soil 
suits them, and in a very short time after 
planting early in July or end of June, accord¬ 
ing to the season, we have a plant some 3 feet 
high, and beautifully clothea with handsome 
leaves very similar in shape to the Aralia 
Sieboldi. An occasional soaking, if a very dry 
season sets in, will be a great help. A few of 
the best varieties are Ricinus Gibsoni, the dark 
purple and bronzy leaves and stems of which are 
among the showiest of all, and when at its full 
size (5 feet) is a grand plant. 

R. borboniensis arboreus 
grows as high as 9 feet to 
10 feet. R. Gibsoni mira- 
bilis is dwarfer. R. roseus 
magnificus is a distinct and 
bushy variety, with very 
prominent rosy-pink seed 
vessels. In Ricinus Zanzi- 
bariensis we have a strong- 
growing variety, with leaves 
that are from 2 feet and 
upwards across ; these are a 
clear light green, with 
lighter - coloured ribs and 
veins. When well grown it 
is like a giant Aralia Sieboldi. 

Few plants can beat the 

Variegated Japanese 
Maize (Zea) when treated 
similar to the Castor-oils. 

It is free growing, attains 
about 4 feet to 5 feet, 
and has broad flag - like 
leaves striped with pale 
green and white. Wigandia 
earacasana, with its bold, 
handsome leaves, and W. 
urens, a more branching 
habited plant, both growing 
some 6 feet high ; also W. 

Vigieri may be treated in 
the same way and make one 
of the cheapest and hand¬ 
somest plants for a lawn or centre of a flower¬ 
bed. 

Nicotiana affinis (Tobacco-plant), with its 
sweet-scented blossoms and bold foliage, is 
grand. There are other varieties growing both 
taller and shorter than the type. The Tooacco- 
plants bloom from midsummer until frosts set in, 
and are deliciously sweet-scented, more especially 
so towards evening; pure white, greenish-white, 
aid soft rosy shades may be had. N. wigandioides 
grows some 8 feet to 10 feet high, and is the best 
where bold, sub-tropical foliage only is required. 
Sow the seed early in March, preparing a pan of 
finely sifted soil, and see that it is level and well 
watered. Sprinkle the minute seeds evenly and 
not too thickly over the surface, then place a 
sheet over all and keep dark in a warm green¬ 
house temperature until germination is complete, 
after which they may be gradually inured to the 
light and potted on. Remove to a cooler house 
early in June, and transplant to the open when 
secure from frosts. Enocarpha bipinnatifida, 
syn. Montanoa, is a very useful Mexican plant, 
growing from 6 feet to 7 feet high. It is totally 
distinct from other sub-tropicals, quickly obtain¬ 
ing a suitable size from seed. It may be treated 
similar to the Tobacco plant. One of the best 
flowering subjects under my heading are the 

Cannas, commonly known as Indian Shot, on 
account of the exceeding hardness of their seeds. 
So hard are these that a day or two’s soaking in 
tepid water is a great help towards germination. 
Sow early in March a^ latest, in si>nd and leaf- 

Digitized by {jQ ~ 


good mixture of rotten dung and coarse sand, 
with a little peat if the soil be in any way stiff. 
The variety and beauty of their grand spikes of 
blossoms have been wonderfully improved 
during recent years, and at present they are one 
of the most showy sub-tropical flowering plants 
we have. The New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax) is also most useful, its long, sword-like 
leaves when uninjured being very showy, espe¬ 
cially the variegated form of P. Cookianum. 

The Blue Gum of Australia (Eucalyptus 
globulus) gives us a welcome shade of foliage in 
the sub tropical garden. It is better to sow 
seeds of these in August, potting the plants on 
roady for the succeeding year, when they will 
be in a fit state to make a good show. Few trees 
grow quicker than the Blue Gum, and few 
object to interference at the root so decidedlv ; 
therefore it is well to let each season’s plants be 
from seedlings sown the summer previous. A 
cool greenhouse or vinery is sufficient protection 
during all but very severe winters, and as plants 
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which have stood round outside seldom grow so 
satisfactorily again, and attain unwieldy pro¬ 
portions if they do, it is best to follow the 
above plan, when you will easily secure plants 
4 feet high by the middle of June, and which 
will be 10 feet or more in a short time. 

Aralia (Fatsia) japonica and F. j. varie- 
gata are grand plants, and may be cultivated in 
the same way; but they do not come strictly under 
the heading of these notes, and, considering the 
immense number of suitable plants not readily 
raised from seed the same season, cannot have the 
space they deserve. All of the above need a 
sheltered spot to avoid injury from winds and 
storms, while they are among the cheapest and 
best of all plants for large gardens to place 
upon the lawn or to cover any considerable open 
space between trees. Once allow the foliage to 
become battered and torn their chief beauty has 
departed. The Castor-oil-plant, a bed of which 
is figured, is one of the best to withstand stormy 
weather. In a large and cool conservatory these 
sub-tropicals are very useful and showy.—P. U. 

A lady amateur’s greenhouse — As 

an amateur I read with much interest the article 
4 4 A Lady Amateur’s Greenhouse,” by 4 4 H. M. B. 
which appeared in Gardenino, Jan. 9. If it 
would not be troubling vour correspondent too 
much, I should like to know what varieties of 
Zonal Pelargoniums she has found best for 
winter flowering, in addition to the one men¬ 
tioned (Lucr^ce) ?— Nemo. 


GARDENING NOTES. 

Lathyrus tingitanus. —I seldom meet with 
this pretty species in British gardens. In India 
and S. Africa it is much grown, and naturalised 
in the latter country. During the past season it 
attained perfection here, bearing a quantity of 
good ripe seed. I grew it in centre clumps of 
south borders, and mixed it with my sowings of 
Sweet Pea. The flowers have no perfume, 
but are of an attractive mauve claret hue. It is 
a native of N. Africa. 

L. latifolius albus. —This lovely variety 
appears to have a delicate constitution. I have 
twice tested a large number of vigorous 
seedlings I raised. Only one of these now 
survives—a strong climber about five years old. 
I planted my stock when a foot high under the 
shelter of a thick Yew-hedge, and this, my 
only specimen, is well sheltered by Evergreens 
on the east corner, and stands facing south. 
The 44 Red latifolius ” has always succeeded 
under the same protection. They are both 
equally free-blooming in the season, but bear 
clusters of abortive pods year after year. 

Lathyrus splendens of California I raised 
from seed. The young plants soon filled the 
box with their strong, rambling shoots, and I 
planted them out in the shrubbery during 1893. 
All have disappeared except two, which were 
under the protection of thick shrubs. They 
flowered freely, but were by 
no means worthy of a flat¬ 
tering name, being of a dull 
pink hue, and the bunches of 
pods only contained imper¬ 
fect seeds. Lathyrus rotun- 
difolius Drummondi, sown in 
a box, placed in cold frame a 
month ago, is well above the 
soil. This species requires a 
shady situation to have good 
flowers. 

Crotolarias.— These are 
charming East Indian plants 
of rather dwarf growth, bear¬ 
ing large, erect spikes of 
showy flowers. As they 
nearly all flower in the plains 
during the cold season they 
should prove as easy to grow 
in a temperate greenhouse as 
44 Linum trigynum.” I used 
to get all ray seeds from 
waste land ; I never found 
them in gardens—a strange 
fact, as these plants are 
nearly all of them worthy of 
a gardener’s attention. My 
favourite, C. pulcherrima, 
the largest flowered, I also 
found wild. They are all of 
a bright golden colour, ex¬ 
actly like a Lupin, except 
C. verrucosa, sky-blue with 
dark veins, and which, having lost, I at last 
discovered on a railway embankment. In the 
Himalayas there are many fine species, of which 
I remember one with a ruddy orange spike. 
The seeds should travel well, being of a tough, 
horny character, so that persons with friends 
in India should have no difficulty in procuring 
them. C. juncea and C. retusa are coarse 
plants grown as crops for cordage and sacking. 
When the pods are ripe the hard seeds withm 
make a noise like a child’s rattle ( crotola , a 
rattle). 

Montbretia Potts i.—F or many years I was 
under the impression that this pretty bulbous 
plant was thoroughly hardy, as I had often seen 
its surface growth encrusted with ice. One 
winter (about four years ago) every bulb in the 
borders decayed, and also in the gardens of all 
the friends who got a stock from me. Luckily 
I had a reserve stock in the greenhouse-border 
near the warm pipes, and only these escaped 
destruction. Since the above misfortune I never 
grow my collection elsewhere. 

Winter Gladiolus (Schizoetylis coccinea).— 
I have only twice had this in flower outside. 
The early frosts here at onoe wither the fine 
spikes of buds, so I grow it in manageable 
clumps, and when these are sufficiently matured 
they are lifted into 5-inch pots, and bloom 
well in a cold-house ; warmth at once spoils 
them. 

Original L " 
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flowers from sun and wind. This Lily has 
a great dislike to the soil ever being dry during 
the growing season, and where under partial 
shade, like that afforded by a wall or building, 
it is less likely to suffer in this wav than if 
otherwise placed. It likes plenty of manure, 
and should be well watered during spells of dry 
summer weather. Plentiful watering is indis¬ 
pensable to Lily of the Valley in parte of this 
kingdom where the rainfall is light. Inatten¬ 
tion to this is one cause of the large proportion 
of flowerless crowds often met with. Another 
cause of failure, even where enough water and 
manure are given, is that the roots remain too 
long undisturbed in one spot, by which means 
they get weak and overcrowded. I have always 
found the plants to do best when they were not 
allowed to stand longer than four or five years 
without moving, even when 
they were comparatively 
.'VumJ thinly planted at first. The 
best time for 

Replanting a bf.d is as 
soon as the leaves have died 
/ Arf down. Like most other things 
it does best with a change of 
soil, but if it has to be re¬ 
planted in the same position 
the ground should be well and 
deeply dug, so as to bring up 
a little new material for the 
roots, and plenty of decaved 
manure should be worked in 
at the same time. It likes 


flowered variety, colour deep violet shaded with 
purple. Duchess of Edinburgh is a magnificent 
variety with double white flowers deliciously 
scented. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A FEW GOOD CLEMATISES. 

The present time being suitable for outdoor 
gardening attention may well be drawn to a few' 
good free-flowering Clematises, and a few brief 
cultural details might serve to remind those 
having uncovered archways, trellises, verandahs, 
and tne like, that, with a very small outlay and 
little trouble, a wealth of blossom might be hod 
for several months of the year. 

The hybridist has made great advance with 
this class of hardy flowering plants. Some con¬ 
sider that Clematises are bad growers, and 
certainly some varieties are shy bloomers, but 
those mentioned below are free growers and 
vigorous. They thrive well in soil that is fairly 
ricn and well drained, and 
derive much benefit from 
frequent mulchings of half 
rotted dung ; manure-water 
given occasionally adds to the 
vigour of the plants and 
increases the size of the 
flowers. It frequently happens 
that Clematises are planted in 
the very sunniest part of the 
garden. With some \arieties 
such a position answers w ell, 
but it frequently happens that 
the reverse is the case. I have 
seen the best results from 
plants growing in a moist, 
well-drained border, sheltered 
f rom the cold east winds, and 
where the sun’s rays did not 
fall on the plants duiing the 
whole of the day. One advan¬ 
tage of growing the plants out 
of the reach of the full sun is 
that the flowers do not fade so 
nuickly, consequently the 
floral display is much pro¬ 
longed. 

The Clematis is admirably 
adapted for planting on rock 
gardens, and can also be 


LILY OF THE VALLEY IN SHADY 
PLACES. 

Not the least merit possessed by this beautiful 
plant is that it will live almost anywhere and 
under almost any kind of treatment, although 
it repays the grower for liberal treatment as 
well as any other flowering plant w*e possess. 
It is, how f ever, more often than not left to do 
as best it can in the garden, the ground it 
occupies being quite impoverished by its own 
and other roots (often tree), and under such con¬ 
ditions it is a small wonder that its flowers are 


Clematis William Kenneth. Prom a 
Mill House, 1 


photograph by Mr. C. Metcalf 


few and poor, and the beautiful foliage 
is also small, thin, and almost yellow in 
colour. Because it grows naturally in shady 
places the prevailing opinion is that it should 
be placed where it is protected from the full 
force of the wind—a conclusion which is, how¬ 
ever, quite correct. A shady position is not 
I absolutely essential to the well-being of the 
plant, but when so screened from the sun there 
is a gain thereby in more ways than one. Of 
these the most important is that, where partially 
shaded, the flowers come of a pure white colour, 
which is one of their principal charms. In fact, 
it may be said that wnen the blossoms are of a 
yellowish-white there is little beyond the 
name and perfume to attract. When grown on 
the north side of a wall or building the foliage 
attains to a large size, and is of a beautiful 
deep green colour, and it also protects the 
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ABOUT CRINUM8. 

(In Reply to “Mrs. H. H.”) 

I shall bo obliged if anyone will tell me any- 
thing of Crinum yemense, colour, etc. ? Also 
any particulars of Crinums pedunculate and 
capense, suitable to greenhouse about 55 degs., 
except Crinum Moorei and Hippeastrum for- 
niosissimum. 

*** Crinum yemense has flowered two or 
three times at Kew and proved to be but a 
variety of Crinum latifolium, a common Indian 
species, introduced into this country quite early 
in the present century. It flowers during the 
summer months, and while the typical C. lati¬ 
folium has white flowers with a reddish stripe 
down the centre of each petal, those of C. 
yemense are altogether white. It is, we see, 
announced in at least one catalogue as C. lati¬ 
folium album. It succeeds well in the cool 
part of the stove or intermediate-house, but is, 
we should think, hardly likely to thrive in a 
greenhouse, though we have had no experience 
of it under such cool treatment. 

Of the other Crinums, concerning which in¬ 
quiry is made, C. pedunculatum will thrive 
perfectly under greenhouse treatment provided 
it is not overwatered during the winter, but it 
does not seem to flower at all freely in this 
country. Crinum capense or C. longifolium, as 
it is often called, may be regarded as almost 
hardy in the neighbourhood of London, as if 
planted in a narrow border under the shelter of 
a greenhouse, conditions such as the Belladonna 
Lily delights in, it will flourish without any 
trouble, and even when situated quite in the 
open ground it is not often injured. The leaves 
of this are long and strap-like, while the 
elongated funnel-shaped blossoms are borne in 
a many-flowered umbel, a couple of feet or so 
in height. The colour of the flowers varies 
from white to pink, the intermediate shades 
being the more common. This will succeed 
perfectly under greenhouse treatment, and if 
grown in pots it may be placed out-of-doors after 
the spring frosts are over till the flower-spikes 
make their appearance. Its growth will be the 
sturdier if it is wintered in a structure just 
clear of frost than it will be if kept warmer. 

There is another Crinum that we should parti¬ 
cularly recommend for greenhouse culture, 
though it is nearly as hardy as C. capense. 
This is C.. Powelli, a hybrid form between the 
just-mentioned C. capense and C. Moorei. This 
flowers very freely during the summer, the 
blooms, which are borne usually six or eight in an 
umbel, being of a pale rose, while in roseum they 
are of a much deeper hue. The finest form and 
the mo3t expensive is the variety album, whose 
blooms are of a clear pure white. These may 
be grown in pots or planted out, but if confined 
in pots it should be borne in mind that they are 
very vigorous rooting subjects. Strong bulbs 
push up more than one spike of blossoms. From 
the length and brittle character of their leaves 
these Crinums should, if planted out-of-doors, 
be put in a sheltered spot, such as under the 
shelter of a warm-house or in a similar position. 
In planting out, too, the large club-shaped bulb 
must be buried at such a depth that its upper 
part is just about level with the soil. j 


THE PAPAW. 

It may interest some of vour readers who hav< 
travelled in the East to know that the Papav 
(Carica Papaya) can be easily fruited in Englanc 
in a warm greenhouse, though I have not noticec 
it at Kew. 

“ The Papaw has a tall, hollow stem, wit! 
yellow fruit, like a small Melon, containing 
round black seed, and is delicious eaten witl 
sugar and pepper; unripe, in a pickled state, it if 
as good as a Mango. The natives use the leave! 
instead of soap for washing clothes. The juict 
and sap have the curious property of making the 
toughest meat tender. It is a common sight tc 
see pieces hung up among the branches.” (Froit 
“ Palms and Pearls ; or, Scenes in Ceylon.” b^ 
Alan Walters.) 

The extracted principle of the milky juice ha! 
lately found its way into medicine as “ Papaine/ 
an excellent specific,-!©? indigestion] The seec 
was brought from t|e SoptT| 3e ^ by j Dr; Parker 
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late physician to the Queen of Madagascar. 
Later on I may be able to send you a photo¬ 
graph of the troe and fruit. In consequence of 
the loss of the male plant I have been unable for 
two years to secure fruit; but now a new 
generation of plants raised from the first ripened 
fruit are in flower. 

T. H. B., Christchurch. 

*** thanks for your note. We shall he 

ptleaserl to see. a photoyraph of the plant. —En. 


CAPE LEADWORT (PLUMBAGO) IN POTS. 
This beautiful blue-flowered climber is usually 
grown as a climber in the greenhouse, but our 
illustration shows it as a pot-plant, which is a 
very good method when one wants to bed out 
the plants in the summer—that is, insert the 
pots in the Grass to the rim—and make a bold 
group. This is often done in the parks in the 
summer, and the effect is very fine. Cuttings 
rooted within the next few weeks in a little 
heat and the young plants potted on will make 
excellent specimens by the autumn. Plants in 
8-inch pots are very useful. Keep them dry in 


once be seen ; if not, the main stem should be 
slit open until the culprit is found, when this 
portion of the plant should be cut away and 
every particle of it burnt immediately, to 
destroy any eggs or larvse that may not have 
been noticed. Out of about three hundred 
plants I have lost sixty or seventy from this 
cause during the last month or two ; the maggots 
had made such headway before I knew there 
was anything the matter. I saved a great 
number of plants by adopting the above plan 
(which is the only one I know of any good), and 
they are now growing nice and bushy. I should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking you 
for the many suggestions which I have gleaned 
from your valuable piper.— Geo. Hudson, 
Knfitld. 

Asparagus racemosus. —Has any reader 
of Gardenino seen a well-grown specimen of 
this beautiful scandent shrub ? It nos always 
been my favourite of the large tribe I found in 
India and South Africa. In the hotter parts of 
the first named country, often on low hills, it 
attains 10 feet or 12 feet in height, clinging to 
the surrounding trees and perfuming the air to a 
great distance with its innumerable bunches of 



Capa Leadwort (Plumbago capensis) in a pot. From a photograph bi- 
Mr. W. J. Vasey, Broad-street, Abingdon. 


the winter, and in spring prune hard back. 
Shake them out and repot in soil made up of 
'^ood loam mixed with a little well-decayed 
manure and sharp silver-sand. When they have 
made 2 inches or 3 inches of growth pinch out 
the tips. Under this treatment they become 
bushy little plants which need no staking, and 
thus managed they are very graceful and 
effective. 

Carnation-maggot. —In your issue of 
January lGth there is a query (2531) from 

J. Metcalf” respecting Carnations, which, 
judging by the answer given, I am afraid you 
misunderstood. From “ J. Metcalf’s ” descrip¬ 
tion, I should say the pest is the Carnation- 
maggot, which is the larvae of a small fly named 
HyTemia nigrescens. The maggot is about 

inch in length, and is of a yellowish-white 
colour. It eats its way into the stem, and 
generally works upwards to the top of the 
plant, and then, if not discovered and destroyed, 
it works downwards to the base, all the time 
feeding on the pith. If “ J. Metcalf ” will give 
the points of his Carnations a gentle pull, he will 
find that those containing maggots will easily 
come asunder from the main portion of the 
plant, and in many cases the maggot will at 


bloom ; tho soil a virgin mould and temperature 
85 degs. The root consists of aggregate slender 
tubers, so much sought after in native medicine 
that I found the plant becoming scarce in some 
districts, the deep holes in the soil telling of 
diggers. Seeds are borne in abundance, which 
will help in preventing total extermination. A. 
adscendens comes next in beauty, the feathery 
foliage of both kinds being very similar. — 
W. H. L. 

A green-flowered Primrose. — I enclose you 
a blossom of green Primrose found in a wood here. 
All flowers on the plant come the same, and remain so year 
after year. Is this not very unusual? When shall I plant 
Lilium auratum ?— Mrs. David Watt. 

**" Certainly uncommon, but we have seen the Jlowers 
before. Plant Lilies at once. Autumn is the proper time. 

Repotting Himantophyllum {Beginner). — 
The best time to repot is after the plant has finished 
flowering. Place it in a pot according to the size of the 
bulb, with a compost of sandy loam ana peat. The offsets 
can be removed if you require to grow more of them. Pot 
them into smaller pots, and stand in a little heat to 
encourage growth. Syringe occasionally on bright days. 


Fifth Edition vow ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price lit. 

The English Flower Garden : Views of the most 
Beautiful Gardens and Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and nhistrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and ArrangtiMTit. London: John Murray, and cf alt 
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ORCHIDS. 


(XELOGYNE CRIST ATA. 

This lovely species is a useful winter-dowering 
Orchid. It has been known over seventy years, 
but was not introduced into this country until 
about thirteen years later. Ever since that 
period it has always been a general favourite 
amongst gardeners, chiefly on account of its easy 
cultivation and its usefulness for cutting. At 
the present time plants that have produced 
pseuao-bulbs sufficiently strong to bloom will 
now be sending out their spikes. The develop¬ 
ment of these takes a considerable timo from 
their first appearance. Those plants that are as 
far advanced as here indicated will now require 
less water at the root; but they must not be 
kept so dry os to cause the slightest shrivelling 
of the pseudo-bulbs. Neither should they be 
syringed overhead after the spikes have 
appeared, giving whatever water is needed with 
the ordinary watering-pot. As the spikes 
lengthen, an occasional dose of weak liquid- 
cow-manure may be afforded, it being of great 
assistance to the plants during flowering. After 
the spikes are cut the plants will be quite 
at rest, and until new growth commences only 
sufficient water must be given to keep the 
bulbs from shrivelling. C<elogyne cristata, 
when properly cultivated, will produce from six 
to nine flowers on a spike, the flowers being 
pure white, with an orange-yellow disc on the 
lip. There are other desirable varieties, as 
G. c. maxima, C. c. Chatsworth variety, and the 
Trentham variety, all of which come into bloom 
a. few weeks later than the type, and thus 
prolong the flowering season. The same remarks 
apply also to the distinct C. c. Lemoniana, it 
being easily distinguished from the typical 
C. cristata by its lemon-coloured centre, and to 
the valuable C. c. alba (hololeuca), this latter 
variety being much more appreciated on account 
of its pure white blossoms. 

In Edition to the above cultural hints the 
following may prove acceptable to growers of 
little experience. After the plants have done 
flowering keep them in the coolest part of the 
intermediate-house, and afford water at the root 
as previously directed. Towards the middle of 
February growth recommences, but owing to 
the tardiness of root activity it is not advisable 
to disturb the plants by repotting until a few 
weeks later. Any overgrown specimens may 
then be carefully divided and made up afresh, 
H-inch or 10-inch pots or pans generally being 
found small enough for this purpose. If it be 
intended to cultivate medium-sized plants into 
specimens, and they require more root space to 
grow in, great care is necessary in shifting 
them, because if not properly done the pseudo 
bulbs shrivel to such an extent that they do not 
plump again to their normal condition for a 
considerable time afterwards. In selecting 
either pans or pots allow sufficient room for 
the development of the new growths. The 
drainage must be ample and free ; upon this 
place a layer of Sphagnum-Moss, and another 
thin layer of the roughest part of the compost 
over the Moss. 

Then carefully turn the specimen out of its 
old pot, and if thoroughly well-rooted do not 
disturb either roots or drainage, but r>lace the 
whole together into the new pot, and fill around 
the plant with a compost consisting of equal 
parts of fibrous peat, chopped Sphagnum, and a 
Few lumps of good turfy-loam, adding a moderate 
quantity of broken crocks to keep the compost 
porous. Pot the plant with moderate firmness, 
nut not so hard as to prevent the large quantities 
of water this species requires passing rapidly 
through. After repotting keep the plants well 
shaded, and afford but little water at the roots 
until the growths are developing favourably, an 
occasional syringing between the bulbs being 
almost sufficient to keep the soil properly moist. 
When thoroughly w ell-rooted Codogyne cristata 
and its varieties delight in almost unlimited 
quantities of water poured through the compost. 
During the growing season a temperature ranging 
between GO degs. and 70 degs. will suit these 
plants admirably. The leaves of this specimen 
should be periodically examined for a small 
species of brown-scale, to which they are liable 
to become infested. W., B. 


species are very attractive, and where room can 
be afforded for their full development a few 
plants ought to be grown. It is of the easiest 
culture, requiring only to be potted or basketed 
so that the roots have plenty of freedom, a hot, 
moist atmosphere while making its growth, and 
to be kept free from insects. The plants attain a 
height of from 2 feet to 4 feet, the leaves being 
broad and leathery, each about 2 feet in length 
on large plants. The flowers are produced on 
axillary spikes, the sepals and petals greenish, 
the large heart-shaped lip being pure white. 
They are sweetly scented, and remain a very 
long time in full beauty, provided they are kept 
dry and not damaged in any way. It is a native 
of Madagascar, thriving well either in peat and 
Sphagnum or pure Sphagnum, which must be 
kept in a rough, open condition, the drainage 
needing careful attention, as plenty of water is 
needed at the roots all the year round. 


VANDA SANDERIANA. 

Vanda Sanderiana, the subject of our illus¬ 
tration, is one of the most highly appreciated of 
the genus to which it belongs. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of this Vanda is the close 
resemblance of its flat blooms to those of Mil* 
tonia vexillaria, but from which species it is 
quite distinct. The flowers are from 3$ inches 



Vanda (Esmeralda) Sanderiana. 


Angrfficum eburneum. — Although 
rather stiff in appearance^ the flowery of this 
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to 4 inches in diameter, and well-grown plants 
often produce racemes with from seven to ten 
magnificent blooms, thus forming one of the 
most noble objects in the Orchid-house. The 
accompanying illustration shows the general 
appearance of the plant, which is reproduced 

f T. a ^nd^nana i was imported in 1882 by 
one of Messrs. Sanders’ collectors. Mr. Lee, at 
that time living at Leatherhead, purchased one 
of the earliest arrivals and succeeded in flower¬ 
ing the plant for the first time in this country 
in the Following year. Its native country is 
stated to be Davao, on the south-east coast of 
Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands. Its 
principal cultural requirements are a warm, 
moist stove or East Indian-house, Teak-wood 
baskets being usually preferred, as they are 
lighter than pots, and more suitable for suspend¬ 
ing to the rafters of the house. The baskets 
should be well drained with either crocks or 
charcoal, the only compost necessary for the 
plant to root in being fresh Sphagnum Moss. 
Keep the plant well up to the roof glass, where 
it may obtain plenty of light but not strong 
sunshine. At this season this species is passing 
through its resting period, and very little water 
is needed at the root. But immediately the 
old roots begin to get green at their points and 
send out lateral rootlets from their entire length, 
it shows that the growing season has com¬ 
menced, and the plant will require liberal treat¬ 


ment as regards heat and moisture until the 
roots show signs of rest. This may be seen 
when their green points are gradually diminish 
ing until thev become compact and white to the 
tip. W., B. 

&OSBB 

Treatment of pot-Roses. —last October 
I purchased a lot of Tea Roses in 48-tize pots, 
and potted them on into 32-size, and placed 
them in a cold greenhouse. They are now com¬ 
mencing to make growth. Should I cut them 
down almost to the pots, please, as advised by a 
friend ?— A. G. Grant. 

So much depends upon the growth of 
your Roses as to hard pruning or not. If of 
very vigorous habit you scarcely gave them 
sufficient increase of soil. Cut tne wood back 
about half-way for stout growths, and a little 
harder for the finer and lateral wood. 

Roses for button-holes.— Will anyone 
kindly advise me what three varieties of climb¬ 
ing Roses, free bloomers, for button-hole pur¬ 
poses, would do best in a cold greenhouse, span 
roof, 12 feet by 8 feet 0 inches, 8 feet high ? I 
have been heating the house with a flue, but 
intend for another season taking out the flue 
and making a border right round. Also if 
they will require artificial heat in winter? 
The house stands north and south, and gets 
the sun all day.— Amateur. 

* # * It will certainly be much better if 
you could afford a little heat, just enough 
to secure against those sharp frosts we often 
get after Roses under cover have com¬ 
menced new growth. Under any circum¬ 
stances it will be well to keep plants as 
backward as possible. Make your border 
good, and plant two Roses on one side, at 
each end, aud the third in the centre of 
the opposite border. A good deep red for 
button-holes can be found in Reine Marie 
Henriette ; this gives a long bud, and is 
much deeper in colour early in the season 
under glass. You cannot beat Climbing 
Perle des Jardins as a yellow, while Mmr. 
A. Chatenay will give a grand-shaped 
creamy-pink, or Climbing Nipnetos a pure 
white. 

Rose Dundee Rambler. — Four 
years since I planted a Rose Dundee Ram¬ 
bler in my garden against the house, south 
east aspect. It has grown very well, but 
did not bloom until last year, and when it 
did bloom it was only single, as single as 
the wild Rose which grows in the hedges. 
Should it not be double ? After nursing the 
plant for four years it is very disappointing. 
As I intend pulling the plant out could you 
recommend one to put in its place ? I want 
a strong-growing and free-blooming sort, as 
I live in a rather cold locality.—0. H. Q. 

# # Dundee Rambler is a semi-double only, 
and a grand old climber for a cold aspect. If 
you want a larger and more double blossom try 
either Mme. Alfred Carrtere, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Emilie Dupuy, Rdve d’Or, or Gloire de Dijon, 
all of which are large and double. 


Roses for fence.—I have a fenoe composed 
of narrow upright rails, 3 inches apart and 4 feet 
high, each side of my garden, which is on a bank 
facing south-west. What would you advise me 
to grow against fence ? I do not want a hedge. 
Would like to grow flowers there. Will Roses 
grow thus exposed to the winds (I may say the 
garden is sheltered from keen north and easterly 
winds) ? If so, what sorts would you advise ? I 
live near the sea.— Bryn mill. 

* # * If Roses will grow in your garden at all, 
there is not the slightest reason why you should 
not have them upon the fence. Indeed, the 
fence would make a capital support for them. 
A south - west aspect is good, provided you 
do not get too direct a wind from the sea. 
Here are a dozen Roses suitable for your 4 feet 
fence: General Jacqueminot (deep scarlet), 
Boule de Neige (white), Duke of Edinburgh 
(bright vermilion), Prince Camille de Rohan 
(maroon), Anna Ollivier (rosy-flesh and buff), 
Dr. Grill (rosy - copper), France i Kruger 
(yellow and copper), Homer (rosy-salmon), 
Isabella Sprunt (canary-yellow), LTdeal (yellow 
and metallic-red), Mme. Falcot (deep apricot), 
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Mme. Lambard (salmon and red), Marie Van 
Houtte (yellow), Safrano (apricot), Souvenir de 
8. A. Prince (pure white), William Allen 
Richardson (orange and aprioot), Gustave Regis 
(nankeen - yellow), Mrs. Bos&nquet (delicate 
flesh), and either of the Austrian Briers. 

Roses on porch. — Kindly say which of 
the following Roses would best succeed on a 
porch facing north-west?—Gloire Lyonnaise, 
F£licit4-Perp4tuee, Perle des Jardins, W. A. 
Richardson, Celine Forestier, Mme. Berard, 
Pink Ayrshire.—J. 0. T. 

* * We would choose Felicitc-Perp^tuee and 
William Allen Richardson, the first a creamy- 
white and the last a charming commingling of 
orange, apricot, and pale yellow. 

Roses in greenhouse.— Having erected 
m lean-to greenhouse in which I intend growing 
Tomatoes, and being desirous of growing Roses 
in the bonier against the back wall, please give 
me the names of Roses suitable for the position ? 
The house is heated by hot water.—F. AI. M. 

*/ You do not say the sue of your house, so 
we can only name a few Roses for the back wall 
—Marshal Niel (yellow), William Allen 
Richardson (orange and apricot), Mme. Chauvry 
(apricot and salmon), Climbing Niphetos (pure 
white), Reine Marie Henriette (deep red), and 
Climbing Perle des Jardins (straw-yellow), are 
about the beet half-a-dozen varieties. We would 
.not recommend more than these. If six plants 
are not enough, put in an extra one of the oolour 
you most prefer. 

Planting Roses to give button-hole 
flowers (n. W. 1.—There can be no doubt 
that the Teas and Noisettes are best for button¬ 
holes as a class. They not only produce a more 
suitable bud, but yield three or four times the 
number of flowers given by H. Perpetuals. We 
consider Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, 
Ulrich Brunner, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Eug&ne Fttrst, and Prince Arthur six of the 
best H. Perpetuals, when not over-fed for 
exhibition purposes. All of these are very 
dark, and make a good contrast to the lighter 
oolour found in the next dozen or so Tea-scented 
-varieties, which consist of various yellows, 
apricots, whites, pinks, and creams: Anna 
Ollivier, Mme. Falcot, Francisca Kriiger, 
Homer, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, 
Kijphetos, Rubens, Mme. Charles, G. N&bon- 
nand, Climbing Niphetos, Climbing Perle des 
Jardins, L’ldeal, and William Alien Richard¬ 
son. The last four are climbers, and would do 
well upon a wall in your locality. It is far 
better to plant largely of these than to increase 
the number of varieties. 

Lifting budded Roses (A. M., 

Balmoral, Belfast). —There is no reason why 
1 you should not lift your budded stocks now, no 
matter what variety of Rose may be worked 
‘ upon them. A dormant bud when left undis¬ 
turbed upon established roots naturally pro¬ 
duces a better and stronger plant, but if you 
lift and plant carefully there will be little 
difference. Rose and Brier heps should be 
gathered late in the autumn, placed in sand, and 
stood in a oool frost-proof spot free from mice ; 
be very particular about the latter point. late 
in February break up the heps by crushing 
between the thumb and finger, thoroughly mix 
the whole, and sow sand ana seed together. A 
compost of sandy loam and a little leaf-soil is 
' best. Sow thinly, and just cover with the 
finest of the same compost. It is a good plan to 
’ place a little of the rough compost in a fine 
’ sieve or riddle and shake it over the pans of 
seed, when you get a uniform covering of fine 
* soil. Stand in a warm frame or cool greenhouse 
until germinated, then expose to the open after 
gradually hardening them off. Transplant about 
a foot apart the following spring upon a border 
of good and light loam. Rose heps are worth 
this trouble, but the ordinary Brier heps may 
be sown thinly in rows upon the open border 
early in the spring after gathering. 


The Christmas Rose (Helieboru* mint) is very 
charming when need as a cut flower with the bronzy. 
PurpteroUage of the Mahonia. They associate well 

Short la ff&laclfolla.— It Is well worth while to grow 
this pretty plant in patchea for the sake of ita rich bronzy 
. or red-brown foliage ai seen at the present season, and ft 
Is a feature all the more valuable because the foliage is 
persistent all the winter and retains its rich, warm tints. 


PRIBNDS OF THB GARDENER. 

INSECTS DESTROYING GRUBS AND 
OTHER PESTS. 

Thk insects belonging to the family Sphegidte 
have no English names. This is no doubt to be 
accounted for by the fact that few persons except 
entomologists have any idea of their existence. 
They are small and inconspicuous. Some are 
marked and coloured somewhat like wasps, and 
probably if noticed are taken for small wasps. 
Nevertheless, they muBt be reckoned among the 
gardener’s true friends, for at no period of their 
existence are they in any way injurious to 
plants, and in their natural state are most useful 



Fig. 1, Pemphrsdon unioolor (magnified; 2, Crabro 
8, Orabro cephalotes (•lightly magnified). 


in destroying various injurious insects, such as 
grubs, small caterpillars and aphides, which they 
collect with great vigour to feed their grubs on. 
These insects are nearly allied to the sand-wasps 
and the true wasps. They differ from the latter 
in not living in communities, and by the wings 
not being folded when not in use. Each female 
makes her own nest, which when completed 
she leaves to its fate, and takes no further 
interest in it. Some species make their nest in 
the earth, some in rotten wood, or in walls or 
the straws in thatch, and others in hollow stems, 
or in those of the Bramble or the Rose. If a 
Bramble or Rose-bush in a hedge or elsewhere 
be examined, a number of dead stems with 
their ends broken off will probably be found. 
On oloser investigation a small hole will often 
be found in the pith. This hole is the entrance 
to a tunnel made by one of the females, in which 
she forms cells or from which the cells lead. 
There are, however, other small bees which also 


named 



Figs. 1 and 2, Bramble-stem bored by Crabronid®. 


bore into the pith belonging to a different 
family. I propose in this paper to describe 
three -—-i— 


Pemphredon unicolor (Fig. 1) and other species 
which use dead Bramble or Koee-stems begin at the 
top where the point has been broken off, and make 
a straight gallery or tunnel down the stem 
several Inches in length ; from this side c hain - 
ben are formed, which wind from the main 
tunnel at an angle. In eaoh of the chambers 
eggs are deposited, and then the chamber is 
filled with aphides or small caterpillars, on which 
the grub, as soon as it is hatched, begins to feed. 
Having attained its full growth and the store of 
provisions provided for it being consumed, it 
becomes a chrysalis, and in the Following April 
or May sir ergee as a perfect insect. Some species 
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make their cells in the tunnel itself, carefully 
dividing one from the other by partitions of 

S ith. Crabro ceph&lotes (Fig. 3) burrows in 
ecaying wood, often using posts and palings, 
and provisions her nests with flies. Casts* 
Panzeri (Fig. 2) makes her neeta frequently 
in pathways, and stores the cells with aphides, 
a species which burrows in sand-banks, coUeots 
Turnip-beetles or fleas (the insect which foamed 
the subject of my last paper). As a mle, 
each species confines itself to one particular 
kind of insect as food for its grubs. One aatofeas 
bluebottle-flies, another gnats, another s pi de r y 
others beetles, the larva* of frog-hoppers, or, as 
we have already seen, aphides or caterptBaaa. 
The number put into each cell varies very mack ; 

sometimes one caterpillar is sufil- 
cient, and as many as sixty or 
seventy small insects have Wsu 
found in one cell. One specie*, very 
nearly allied to Pemphredon um* 
color, have been observed on * 
Rose-bush scraping the green-fig 
together into a ball, which k 
carried away between its forelegs 
and head. If these insects wet* 
only more plentiful, roeariaus 
would not have much to fear frou 
aphides. Pemphredon uniooler 
(Fig. 1) is nearly g-inch in length 
ana measures about i-inoh serai 
the expanded wings; its colour is 
shining black. The wings at* 
slightly irridescent, with dark- 
brown nervures. Crabro Panzeri 
is rather smaller than the last- 
species, measuring only 3-10the- 
inch in length, and 4-lOths across the vrimm. 
The general oolour of the insect is shining 
black, but quite the base of the feelers, these 
spots on the forebody, and the shaoks and 
feet are yellow. Crabro cephalotes (Fig. 3) is 
considerably larger than the two other species, 
and is very waspish in appearance. It meas¬ 
ures 4-inch in length ana £-ineh across the 
wings; the head is black and very large; the 
eyes brown, the feelers, except the base, ace 
black, and so is the forebody, except the extreme 
front, and the thighs all but the tips. The cost 
of the insect is yellow, except the waist and four 
bands, which are black. The grubs in evevy 
species are white, legless, mostly lying m the 
cells in a curved position. G. 8. 8. 

Slugs ( Grateful). —The slugs sent an speci¬ 
mens of the snail-slug (Testocella hnlintninss) 
These slugs are peculiar for two reasons : otm ie 
that they have a small shell near the top *f 
their tails. The true slugs have no visible shell, 
but under the skin, beneath the shield or saddle- 
like parts, behind the head, is a small af 
plate. The other peculiarity is that they « 

eat plants, but are entirely carnivorous, let_ w 

chiefly on earth-worms. They may thereforeh* 
encouraged in gardens. 

QARDIN POSTS. 

Apple-blossom destroyed (W. F. 8. 

Dale).— From your description I presume your 
Apple-trees are attacked m the spring by the 
Apple-weevils (Anthonomu9 pomonum), whfcfii 
lay their eggs in the flower-buds not long before 
they open. No syringing or spraying wfil 
injure them. The best thing to do is to try nafl 
kill the weevils, which pass the winter i “ 
stones, clods, or rubbish, or under Moss c 
stem or branches, and in cracks of the 1 
so that the ground under the trees should fee 
kept free from anything which might afford the 
weevils winter quarters. The stems apd 
branches, after the Moss and loose bask have 
been scraped off, should be painted with % pint of 
paraffin-oil, 1 lb. of soft-soap, and 1 gallon of 
water (this must be well mixed); or common 
whitewash, to which a little paraffin-oil has been 
added ; or washed with £ lb. of caustic eoda 
(Greenbank’s 08%) and 4 lb. of common potash, 
dissolved in 5 gallons or water. In the spring, 
when the weevils are seen on the buds, a white 
sheet stretched over a light wooden frame 
be held under the branches, whioh should fee 
given a good jarring shake. This will emme 
many of the beetles to fall. The blight with « 
cottony down you speak of is the American- 
blight (Schizoneura lanigera). Hie white down 
is not a fungus, but a secretion from the insect. 
-G. 8. 8. 
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OABD1N WOBK.* 

Conservatory. 

Everything In the conservatory should be regularly 

f uruned, and the proper time to do this is in most cases 
mmediately after flowering. Luculia gratissima should 
be cut back now, or shortly Acacias, Camellias—especi¬ 
ally when planted out in the border—and nearly every 
other plant grown under glass require to be Judiciously 
pruned annually. Borne things may require pinching 
occasionally during growth in order to keep the growth 
dense and close and produce abundance of flowers. This 
refers to Fuchsias, Genistas, and plants of similar habit. 
Climbers, of course, have what may be called their annual 
or principal pruning in autumn, but during the season of 
growth the shoots must be thinned and regulated. If I 
start with a rooted cutting in a small i>ot I remove the 
terminal bud as soon as the plant is fairly established, to 
nducc a number of shoots to start away ; and this pinch¬ 
ing may be done from time to time when necessary. In 
the case of Chrysanthemums when grown for large blooms, 
very few growers pinch only one, and some do not pinch 
the leaders at all; but when grown as decorative plants 
Chrysanthemums may be pinched like other things—only 
the pinching should not be carried too far in the season, 
especially with the late kinds. I saw a lot of plants of 
Lady Trevor Lawrence the other day which had been 
quite ruined by late pinching. The blooms, or at least 
most of them, only contained half-a-dozen petals, and some 
buds probably never would open at all. There is plenty 
of room for thoughtful intelligence in gardening, especi¬ 
ally in the management of the occupants of our glass¬ 
houses. Some persons hare an idea that a mild winter 
means a great economy in the fuel bill, but I do not And 
much difference when flowers must be had in quantity. 
If we have frosty nights we have bright days, and the sun 
is a great help In forcing. All through the season we have 
very little sunshine and a great deal of rain, and Are is 
required night and day to dry up damp. There will soon 
be a lot of potting to do, therefore have a stock of soil in 
the dry. 

Stovo. 

The propagation of soft-wooded, winter-flowering stuff 
should have attention. Begonias, Justicias, Euphorbias, 
ft ', should be struck early to get them forward and 
ripened in good time, and then when placed in a warm- 
house they burst out full of blossom. Gardenias are very 
useful now, especially for coat and spray flowers. They 
want a good deal of heat to do them well. Liquid-manure 
should be given when the buds are forming. Cuttings 
will root freely now in a brisk bottom-heat under a bell- 
glass or in a close frame. As soon as Amaryllis bulbs show 
signs of growth water should be given. These things 
should not be overpotted, or they will not flower so well. 
They seem to flower best when the bulbs are ripened in 
the sunshine, and then let them rest as long as they want 
to. The early starling Gloxinias should be shaken out and 
repotted. I have had Gloxinias in blonin in February, and 
they are charming things in winter. Treat them liberally. 
Strong bulbs will do better in good rough loam and some 
old cow-manure, with sand enough to keep it open. The 
finest plants I ever saw were grown in turfy-loam and 
two-year-old cow-manure. Temperature now 60 deg*, to 
Cii deg*, at night. There will be ventilation enough 
through the laps now, especially if the weather is cold. 

Ferns under Glass. 

February used to be considered the beet time for over¬ 
hauling and repotting the collection, but of late years we 
are trusting more to younger plants and raising more 
seedlings. When a plant gets old it is, unless a very 
choice or rare kind, consigned to the rubbish-heap. This 
being so the young plants are grown into specimens much 
more rapidly'. Another innovation has also crept in. It 
was long the custom to grow Ferns chiefly in peat and 
sand, now we use chiefly loam, but it must be of the best 
quality. Some of the loam would starve anything — 
certainly Ferns could not be grown in it—but good, fat, 
holding loam will grow almost anything. Shabby 
Maiden-hairs will be cut down now and repotted. 

Routine Work in the Vinery. 

Vines which have been forced before soon start their 
buds when heat is applied. Nowadays most of the fnut¬ 
houses are used for storing plants in winter and con¬ 
sequently flres have to be used in frosty weather and 
when the Vines are started. 1 start away at 50 degs. 
night temperature, using moisture freely, and no ventila¬ 
tion unless the sun is shining brightly, and then the 
houses are closed early enough in the afternoon to run the 
thermometer up considerably above the night maximum. 
As soon as the buds burst the temperature is raised to 
65 degs., and when the first leaf unfolds to 60 degs., and 
when the blossoms expand to 65 degs. ; Muscats having 
from 3 degs. to r> degs. more. 

Window Gardening. 

Windows are very bright now with forced bulbs, 
llyavinths, Tulips, and Daffodils are in great force. There is 
no difficulty in having these in bloom now in a warm room 
If the bulbs are potted early enough. Freesias also are in 


Outdoor Garden. 

There are signs of the coming of spring in the appear¬ 
ance of the Aconites and Snowdrops tn the borders. No 
one has too many of these or of Daffodils. What an 
advantage it is to possess a wild garden or a wilderness 
to naturalise these and many other hardy things ! Bulbs 
in the borders which are annually turned over with spade 
or fork have a habit of disappearing; but plant them where 
they will not be often disturbed, and they go on increas¬ 
ing In numbers and effectiveness. Many years ago I 
helped in the clearing and planting of what afterwards was 
a very interesting and picturesque wild garden, many 
acre* in extent, and the plantation round many a residence 
auy be made exceedingly interesting at a comparatively 
small expense. But the preliminary work—the trenching 
and preparing of the various sites—should be well done. 
The open weather has been very suitable for planting 
trees and shrubs and Boses, but Roses planted now should 
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be mulched and a little earth drawn up the stem. Late- 
planted Roses are more likely to suffer from drying frosty 
winds than those planted earlier, for the reason that they 
have no hold upon the soil; but mnlch well, or eveh earth 
them up, and they will be quite safe from frost; even Teas 
will be safe if the bottom of the stems are protected. 

Fruit Garden. 

The fruit grower will have a busy time in front ofhimnow, 
especially if the outdoor work happens to be in arrears, 
but the weather has been so mild that there has been 
no excuse for delaying pruning or planting. Old orchard- 
trees should be thinned where too crowded. In spite of 
what has been said, fniit-growing, where the soil is suitable, 
does pay the landlord who has suitable ground to plant 
Apples and Plums. I know a good instance where land that 
is not worth at the present time 30s. per acre, when only 
moderately furnished with fruit-trees is worth from C7 to 
£10. The caees I am referring to are orchards on Grass, 
where in addition to the f mit a crop of hay and feed for sheep 
is afterwards obtained ; but it should be borne in mind, 
where a hay crop is taken from the orchard some manure 
should be given to the trees when bearing heavy crops. 
Young trees should be effectually protected where the 
Grass is fed off by sheep. Wire-netting is perhaps the 
cheapest and best kind of protection. Pyramid Pears 
should be pruned now, but not too closely, especially as 
regards the leaders. If plenty of fruit is required let the 
trees grow, whether they be Apples or Pears or stone 
fruits, thinning sufficiently to let In the air and sunshine. 
Do not be afraid to use lime freely where the Moss 
gathers on the trees. 

Veer®table Garden. 

Sow Cauliflowers and lettuces in the hotbed ; even the 
plants outside look all right at present. The plants raised 
now will come in useful, and no one knows how the mild 
season will affect the young Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and 
lettuces. Slugs ami snails are very fond of lettuces, and 
underground insects often eat away the roots, so that the 
plants raised now under glass will be useful to plant in 
frames or on the early border by-and-bye. Sow a pan or 
two of Celery to grow on for flavouring. There is sure to 
be a demand for Green Mint and Tarragon now, and 
wherever there is a little warmth they will soon grow either 
in pots or boxes or even if laid on the borders of a warm 
house. Continue to make up Mushroom-beds as space can 
be found in a heated building, and do not stint the spawn. 
One reason why beds do not bear well is that enough spawn 
is not used. Place pieces as large as Walnutsor a little larger 
4 inches or 5 inches apart, just covering them with the 
warm manure and make firm. Potatoes which have been 
started in a light position may be planted in frames now. 
Order in the stock of seeds which are likely to be required 
for the season’s work. It is more convenient to do this 
than to buy in driblets, as so much time is lost when one 
has to run to the seed shop for every quart of Peas, etc. 
Trench and manure vacant spots. E. Hobday. 


THB OOMXNG WEEK'S WORK* 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
doth to February 6th. 

Moved more Strawberries in pots to warm house to keep 
up a succession, and in most places this is necessary. A 
fresh lot will be introduced every fortnight or three weeks 
at the outside. We always clean and top-dress the plants 
and then dip them in a solution of Gishurst Compound so 
as to wet all the leaves. The earliest lot are now setting 
their bloesoms, and are gone over daily with the camel’s- 
hair brush till enough fruits are set for a crop, and all 
the small fruit and late blossoms are removed. From ten to 
twelve fruits will be a good crop for early work, and as by 
fertilising the blossoms and timely thinning the fruit will 
nearly all ripen at the same time, the shelves can be cleaned 
quickly for the next batch of planta Early Peaches are 
setting well in a night temperature of 50 dega. to 53 degs. 
The syringe will be used again now on bright days, the 
water being soft and of the same temperature. We 
generally have a couple of pots or so of water standing in 
the house ready for use. Shifted on a lot of young Ferns 
from 3-inch to 5-inch pots. Three good Pterises for 
furnishing are P. major, P. Wimsetti, and P. treinula. 
They suffer less when taken to the rooms than moat other 
Ferns, unless it be Cyrtomium faloatum, which has hard, 
shiny foliage and is very hardy. Cut up a lot of old plants 
of Aspidistras, both the green and variegated. We want 
more stock. They will be plunged in a warm bed for a 
time. Planted another with the old Ashleaf Potato. 
Sowed more Tomatoes, Freedom, Duke of York, and Ham 
Green. Planted Ashtop and Sharpe’s Yictor Potato in a very 
warm border in front of a forcing-house. The frost seldom 
touches them on this border. New* Potatoes are in the 
suite demand os French Beans, Mushrooms, etc.; if there 
is any break in the supply after we begin to dig there will 
very likely be black looks in the kitchen. The same rule 
applies to Asparagus, Seakale, and all forced stuff. If there 
happens to be a scarcity at any time, it is unfortunate when 
there is a large party, and its production is absolutely 
necessary. This shows how important a succession is. The 
experienced gardener, of course, knows this and lays his 
plans accordingly. Took advantage of frosty weather to 
wheel manure on land from which the early Brussels 
Sprosts have been obtained. We have plenty of other 
greens for late use, and cannot leave these for the few 
young shoots which might come later. We find Chou 
de Burghley very useful now. It is hardier and more 
delicate in flavour than any Cabbage. Put sticks to 
early Peas, and sowed more of several early kinds on a 
warm site. I like William the First for planting now. 
Sowed Tuberous Begonias, and we are still putting 
in cuttings of Chrysanthemums; some kinds are later 
making cuttings. Mutual Friend and Viscountess 
Ilambledon belong to these bad growers. 


Wasps In January.— On January 14 th last, I saw 
on the window-frams a strong, vigorous wasp, buzzing 
loudly. The room has a westerly aspect. Is this an 
unusual thing ?—G. C. Ball-Acton. 

V Doubtless due to the mild weather and agreeable 
aspect. 



-Covering Potatoes at night (ff. H. Ear - 
- You would And Flax-dresssd covers the best. 


BULK FOB OOBBBSPOMDB1ITB 

Question*—Quartos 

Qakdotm free "* 1 - 

here laid down , _ 

for insertion should be 

... -* g muter ortfv. ana oaureura i ____ w 

t-parden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushm. 
The name and address of the sender are required fn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more tAcm one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gaedexuvs Ass to be sent to press seme 
time tn advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately foOowiog the receipt tf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the essoeptiontf such as c a nno t 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title pl ate d 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge .ana 
observations permit, the corr es pondents who seek assist, 
anee. Conditions, soils, and means vary so if&nilely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Como 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in Gina 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

* To the following queries brief replies art given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advict on 
the various subjects. 

2620— C 
nard).— Y 

They are weather-proof. 

2621 — Paraffin emulsion (Amotourl—To every 
quart of oil add sufficient soft-soap, well rubbing tbs soap 
into the oil until it Ifecomes a thick emulsion. 

2622 Potatoes sprouting (BfxhiU Imtitutey— 
Y’our Potato seed has been kept too warm, You trill now 
have to remove the shoots mane, and get a new growth in 
a cool, light place. 

2623— Seedling Apple (Seedling).— You cannot do 
better than send a good dish of fruits to one of the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society. The next 
meeting will take place in February. 

262 1 —Grass-seed (E. J. R ).— Lawns sown depend 
upon the season when the work is done. Ten weeke is too 
short, but with attention, roiling, and care, the Graee-seid 
sown in February may be playea on in June. 

2625 -Manure - water (Inquisitivef. -Boot-water, 
also manures, deteriorate greatly if kept too long. The 
gases escape, and it becomes weak. Mix all together, but 

E ut soot in a porous bag sunk to bottom of tank. It will 
eep good for six months. 

2626-Use of fresh manure (l. C. T.j.—We 
would advise you to piece the new manure in a beep to 
allow rank heat to escape. Placed direct on eoil it would 
not do the plants (rood. It will be ready in a few sreeke 
placed in bulk, ae it will Boon decay. 

2627— Grub-infested ground (A. Ry —Place the 
gas-lime on ground at once. Break it finely (not lumpy) 
and use in proportion of 1 cwL to pole of land. Dig In a 
few days after spreading, and you may crop with any 
kind of vegetables next spring if you do the work at onoe. 

262S— Tomatoes In house (H. mfret You 
may use pots named, one plant in a pot. Stand the pots 
at IS inches apart each way. Temperature brisk at start 
to raue seedlings—viz., n:» degs. to <0 degs ; 40 dega are 
much too low at night. Y ou will spoil your Tomatoes by 
having a Vine. 

262 ‘* -Canker in Seakale roots (Miss Marsh);— 
The roots were cankered before housing. Old roots In 
some soils canker badly. We advise one year-old rodte 
grown in good land. You would do well to secure ftrieh 
roots and destroy your plants. You may plant Irises at 
end of February. 

2630— Tomatoes for back greenhouse wall 

Conference or Duke of Y ork are the beet varie¬ 


ties for an unheated house. They will be safe in April, but 
better In early May. If you have an unheated house why 
not sow three seeds in small pots? Thin to strongest and 
grow on a shelf near glass. 

2C31 — Repotting Orchids (A. A mold).— Unfor¬ 
tunately you do not state what kind of Orchids you 
possess, so that it makes it difficult for us to comply with 
your query. There are so many species, and nearly all 
of them require different treatment. Send again and toll 
ns the kinds. We shall be pleased to assist you. 

2832— Vines for fruiting In pots (Subscriber).— 
Do not shorten canes if too long. You may rub ok top 
buds when in growth, but best fruit comes at top. Four 
to six bunches may be taken if canes are strong. Do not 
repot by any means. Top-dress now, and freely as growth 
is made, also when bunches are set. 

2633- Growing Tomatoes (Reader).— You will see 
replies to others on same subject—10 inch or 12 inch pots, 
a good loamy soil (no manures), 65 degs. temperature day, 
60 degs. night, plenty of air in fine weather and very ttttle 
water needed at Btart till plants are good size. Give man¬ 
ure when fruit is set. See Work for Week as to culture. 

2634- Manure for soil (U.l—Use road-scrapings 
freely, but you may also apply animal manure say end cf 
February, also plenty of burnt garden refuse or soil, wood- 
ashes or old Mushroom manure, and peat-Moss maouM. 
Guano is best given in showery weather as a surface 
dressing. Lime or old mortar would be valuable aids, aid 
the latter is cheap. 

2635- Treatment of soil for Carnations 
(Brynmill) —You will always And worms in soil mad*Op 
of vegetable refuse and turf, but they do no harm. A 
little lime or a little coal-soot added to the compost after 
turning it over and picking out what worms you oan lad 
will check others and drive them away. You would Sot 
need more manure for Carnations. Either bake it, or add 
•©ot Just previous to using the compost for these ftowirjt 
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scsft-Ufle of decayed leases (Woodviiuy—Yoa 
knay apply the material named freely. It Is of great value 
to all crops, and more so if you can add soot or a good 
fertiliser. We think you would do better to remove turf 
entirely if coarse. The roots remain if the top is sown, 
with the result that the coarse Grass soon ruins the new 
and weaker Grass. 

2637— Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling (Porno- 
loaist ).—Although this Apple is sometimes confounded 
with Golden Noble, it is quite distinct and deserves 
extended cultivation. The tree in its young state does 
not bear freely, requiring much root-pruning and a free 
extension of its branches. The fruit is large and keeps 
well till the middle of January. 

20*18—Potting - soli for Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias, etc. (X. X.). The soil is far too 

light, hence it gets stagnant and close with constant 
watering It requires a liberal addition of fibrous loam 
and a little well-decayed manure. Crock the pots well 
All soft-wooded things as those mentioned want plenty of 
water, and therefore a very free drainage. 

2639- Porclng Daffodils (M. U. D.J.—It is not 

advisable to force the same Daffodil bulbs for more than 
one season. Certainly your temperature is not very great, 
but all bulbs of this kind, after oae season’s forcing, are 
not good the second year if used for pot culture. The 
flowers come very weak, and some bulbs will not flower at 
all. It is best to plant them out in a border, and buy a 
fresh stock every year for the greenhouse. You will then 
have better results. « 

2640— Clematis The Queen (Inauirer ).—You may 
safely plant in the open, taking care to harden it off before 
the planting-time arrives. The best position to select 
would be a 8.W. aspect, although a N.W. aspect suits this 
variety almost as well. It belongs to the Patens type, 
which includes some of the earliest of the spring-flowering 
sorts. This variety is specially suited for planting against 
walls or in corridors, ir it is possible to shelter the plant 
from severe spring frost, so much the better. 

2841— Starting Vines (A Very Old Reader of 
“ Gardening Give a day temperature of 60 degs. to 
6(1 degs. by fire-heat, 6 degs. to 10 degs. less at night. 
Syringe rods daily. This will suit Peaches. You are 
doing well as to temperature. Give air freely in bright 
sunshine. Water border if dry', damp house several 
timas daily, but do not use evaporating-pins till Peaches 
and Vines are set. See “ Garden Work * in this journal; 
you will get much help weekly if you peruse it 
2C42— Temperature for annuals (/. C. T., 
Shortlande). — We do not favour high temperatures for 
seeds of annuals. In a moderate temperature, say about 
60 degs., the seeds will not germinate quite so quickly, but 
the plants will be possessed of a far stronger constitution 
than is the case with plants raised in high temperatures. 
Annuals produce the best effect when sown in beds or 
positions where they are intended to flower, and thinned 
out according to the requirements of each variety. 


• 2643 —Clematis as hedge plant (J. C. T., 
Shortiandi). —Clematis seed may be sown now. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature Is quite hot enough, but 
germination will be assisted if the seeds are sown in a hot¬ 
bed, in which case the young plants should be removed to 
a cooler temperature when they have made a few inches 
of growth, otherwise they are apt to become weak. We 
prefer sowing Clematis seed as soon after it is ripe as 
possible, as it germinates more freely than is the case when 
kept for several months. 


2644— Value of sulphate of ammonia (Firenze). 
—Yes, sulphate of ammonia is an excellent stimulant for 
Roses, as well as most other growing crops. It is very 
soluble, and acts quickly. Great care should be taken 


not to overdo it, as its action is almost immediate and 


very powerful. Either apply during a shower or water 
it in as soon as possible, otherwise much of its most 
valuable properties are lost. Frequent mild applications 
are a great help ; say an ounce or so to a plant, according 
to size and strength. Nitrate of soda has much the same 


effect. 


264 '»—Camellia buds dropping off (Joeeph 
Wright).—It is evident you have allowed the Camellias 
to become dry some time during the summer or autumn 
months, when the plants were forming their buds, otherwise 
the buds would not drop. After the plants have finished 
flowering and commence to make fresh growth turn them 
out of their pots and examine the roots and drainage. If 
found to be in a bad state give a slight shift into a larger 
pot, and be careful not to disturb the roots more than is 
required. Sandy loam and peat is the best compost for 
them. 


2646— Crooked Carnations (Camation ).—There 
are three reasons for your Carnations growing as Bhown in 
the query'. One reason is the plants were not potted deep 
enough in the soiL Secondly, they have been placed in a 
position too far from the glass ; and, thirdly, insufficient 
air has been allowed, so the plants have become drawn 
and weak, so as not to have strength enough to support 
their own weight. This can be remedied by a suitable 
stake. You do not state the sized pots the plants are in. 
If they are in 60-sized pots give them a shift into 6-inch 
pots at the end of February. It is very unhealthy to all 
plants to allow Moss to grow on the soil or pots. 


2C47— Plelone hum lll£ (J .).—The commoner and 
better known Pleiones, such as P. lagenaria and P. precox, 
are now long past their flowering season, and should have 
been potted up a couple of months ago, as they commence 
rooting almost as soon as the flowers have faded. In P. 
humilis we have a species which carries the flowering 
season of the genus well into the new year, the blossoms 
being as yet scarcely all expanded. It is a distinct and 
pretty plant, although perhaps scarcely so showy as the 
two autumn-flowering species just mentioned. Like 
them, it is an alpine plant, coming from the mountains of 
Nepaul at an elevation of 7,000 feet. Its flask-shaped 
pee ado-bulbs are dark green and taper at the top into long 
neoks, unlike those of P. lagenaria and others, which have 
them out off flat at the top. The flowers are 3} inches in 
diameter; the sepals and petals pale rose, the lip lilao* 
coloured, tinged with yellow and blotched with reddish- 
brown. One or two flowers are produced from each of the 


new growths, two or three of which may spring from the 
old pseudo-bulb. Repotting should be done as soon as the 
flowers are past. . , 
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2648— Diseased Carnation - leaves (D. D.).— 
Mildew and rust are attacking your Malmaison Carnations, 
caused by over moisture and insufficient air. You do not 
state the position you are growing them in. We advise 
you to place them on a front stage in a greenhouse 
where front air can be allowed when the weather permits. 
If you can stand the plants on a shingle or small coke 
bottom it will be more to their advantage. It absorbs the 
moisture and keeps the plants much drier. We advise you 
not to overheat, and keep at a dry temperature from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. by day. Also dust the affected parts 
with flowers of sulphur—this will prevent mildew. 

2649— vinery not sufficiently heated (Hot 
Water).— Are your pipes in second house too low (IS inches 
is not enough rise )'< Unless higher than first the heat will 
not rise again. You appear to have a small boiler for so 
long a stretch of piping, and your pipes would have been 
much better to return into boiler by having them run 
through first house. We expect that is the portion 
which fails to heat—we mean extreme end and the 
return. There is too great a length before the water 
reaches the boiler. The noise is caused by imperfect flow. 
The water boils at one part and is cold at another. We 
would advise you getting an engineer to look at the fixing. 

26.70— Shallots and Garlic (John).— A sloping 
border in full sun suits them best, and the ground will 
require no manure at the time of planting, provided the 
previous crop has received a fair dressing. This is usually 
provided for late Endive, and the Shallots follow this with 
no further preparation than shallow digging. Plant in 
rows one 1 foot apart, setting the Cloves 9 inches apart in 
the row, planting firmly, and just allowing the tips of each 
to appear above the soil. The largest Cloves should be 
used for planting, but we prefer the old and somewhat 
small variety of Shallot to the Jersey variety, which has 
the advantage of size, but does not keep nearly so well as 
the other. 

2651— Dahlias (IP. B.y— Unfortunately you have no 
glass, so you cannot start the Dahlias in a little heat. To 
grow Dahlias to perfection they should be started the end 
of February or beginning of March. Pot into large pots or 
plunge into boxes with sand or leaf-soil only, and stand in 
a temperature from 60 degs. to 55 degs. After they have 
made a good start gradually harden off into a cold frame 
until planting-out time comes. We do not .recommend 
you to plant straight out into the open border, as you will 
not have good results; it will also delay the flowering 
period. We advise you to place them under the care of a 
nurseryman or gardener who understands the culture 
until the time of planting out. 

20.72— Lily of the Valley ( Constant Reader).— If 
you have troughs attached to your hot-water pipes stand 
about half-a-dozen of the Lilies of the Valley in these and 
keep filled with water. Cover the crowns with a little Moss, 
as it keeps them moist, and cover also with a pot to the 
size the crowns are potted in, to keep dark till they show 
flower, when the crowns should be removed. Afterwards 
stand in a warm, light position, where they will have 
every- advantage to fully develop the flower buds. By 
this method Lily of the Valley can be had in full flower 
within three weeks from the time of starting, providing 
the pipes are hot. A succession can be kept up by forcing 
a few every three weeks. 

2653— Pear Beurre Snperfln (Pear).— Few varie¬ 
ties of Pears are superior to the above if its all round 
qualities are considered. It is classed as a November fruit, 
but in the southern parts of the country its season is often 
a month earlier. We do not say it may not be kept till 
November, but it is at its best earlier. The tree grows 
freely as a pyramid and makes a prolific cordon, the 
fruit large when well grown, the flesh melting and 
slightly acid. The skin is dotted with russet, and when 
fully npe of a greenish-yellow. When grown in buBh or 
pyramid form it requires more light than some kinds, as it 
is a free grower. Treated thus one may always rely upon 
a crop. On a wall it well repays for room. 

2654— Propagating Sehubertla (Firenze). — 
There are two distinct genera of plants under the name of 
Schubertia ; but as you name the variety, we are happily 
able to give full information. Schubertia grandiflora is a 
Brazilian climber, evergreen, producing large white, 
boldly-shaped flowers, and one of our most useful stove 
plants. They thrive well in a compost of sandy loam and 
strong fibry peat; and whether in pots, tubs, or border, 
need ample drainage. They are easily propagated by tak¬ 
ing cuttings of the firm and stubbly side-snoots, inserting 
in a light sandy compost beneath a cldche or bell-glass, 
and keeping them in a warm greenhouse temperature. 
Seeds will also produce useful plants if sown on a gentle 
bottom heat in spring. 

2655.— Carnations diseased (G. F. Eyre).— Neither 
oil nor wireworm have anything to do with the disease your 
Carnations are suffering from. It is a case of “ spot,” and 
we find this much worse in a damp and cold atmosphere. 
If you are only able to keep up the temperature you name 
with the stove as well as an extra oil-heater when very 
cold, you certainly have not enough heat. A bowl of wafer 
would give off far too much moisture, especially as your 
house is already very damp. Try some small radiating 
stove with some enclosed water, such as are advertised 
in our pages. These will give you more heat, and 
at the same time hit the medium between a parched 
and a damp atmosphere, while needing no more expendi¬ 
ture of oil. 

2636 — Parsley (Adam).—You are right. The constant 
demand for this is liable at times to exceed the supply, 
and unless special means have been taken to bring some on 
under glass In readiness for February and March, a dearth 
is more liable to come in those months than any other 
time. Big sowings made during the previous year are not 
always to be depended on, for the autumn growth is liable 
in some seasons to go off wholesale and be unfit for gar¬ 
nishing. Plant a frame in autumn with thinnings from tbe 
main crop, which have by that time got rather large, but 
which transplant readily and grow into good plants by 
winter, and nothing is more satisfactory in a scarce time 
or when the ground outside is covered with a deep coating 
of snow than to have such plants from which to gather as 
required. If, however, this has not been done and there 
is any danger of a break in the supply, plants lifted now 
and put into boxes or pots will soon oome into growth 
again if they are placed In a gentle growing temperature, 
but no attempt must be made to unduly force them into 
growth or the leaves will become flabby and useless. 


2657— Query about greenhouse (G. F. Byre).-* 
Although your greenhouse is small, we have recently had 
such excellent accounts of what can be done in a small 
house that we almost hesitate to say you are trying too 
many subjects of varying needs. You do not say what oil 
you use, but if we understand you rightly, and one wick 
is lighted only, then the fumes from the heated oil in 
the second wick would certainly be injurious. Your 
temperature is not high enough for Lily of the Valley 
crowns, and those sent had either damped off or 
suffered from the fumes. A moist temperature of at leaat 
70 degs. to 80 degs. is best for Lily of the Valley so early In 
the winter as you commenced. We note that the tempera¬ 
ture was once only one degree above freezing. 

2658— Fuchsias In greenhouse (Fuchdaay— We 
do not recommend Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse for your slate 
staging, as the continual moisture from the plants causes 
it to become putrid quickly, and is not beneficial to plants of 
the kind you mention. But if you require a moisl bottom, 
we recommend you 2 inches or 3 inches of ashes, srnal 
coke, or shingle. Either of these will suffice and be more 
advantageous for your plants. You do not require the 
open space next to the wall (providing the water drains 
off towards the footpath) as sufficient heat will arise from 
the front of the staging. Wood lath staging is not 
beneficial to plants. We prefer slate staging, as it laete 
longer, and can be used for both purposes with or without 
a covering of some material. You will do well to use oae 
of the materials advised. We shall be always pleased to 
help you. 

2659— Artificial manure for Rhododendrons 

(C. Lance). —Planted in soil which does not contain lime 
Rhododendrons should not require artificial manure. 
They have been nursed and coddled far too much. Happily 
the Idea is getting exploded that the Rhododendron will 
not thrive unless planted in peat. We have seen plant* 
looking the picture of health and carrying enormous 
trusses of flowers growing in ordinary loam without a 
particle of peat or artificial manure in it. The best top- 
dressing that we are acquainted with is oow-dung. 
Although rather slow in its action it is safe, and keeps the 
roots moist for a long time. Liquid-manure given during 
June and July is also very helpful. If artificial manure i* 
applied we should say guano in some form would 
answer well. Half-rotted leaves can also be recommended 
as a top dressing. 

2660— The value Of gas-lime (Kitchen Gardener). 
—This is a splendid thing to prevent grub attacks. There 
is still time left for top • dressing ground intended for 
the main crop of Carrots and such late-sown things with 
this powerful manurial and anti-grub agent. A good 
dressing of finely-broken gas-lime put on the surface now- 
leaving the digging to be done some weeks later—will do 
a great deal towards freeing the plots of many grubs. At 
one time we found it impossible to grow good main-crop 
Carrots, as, no matter what the season may have been, toe 
roots were always attacked by the grubs and spoiled. We 
now sow on the same plot year after year, this plot getting 
an annual dressing of gas-lime, and the grubs have almoet 
entirely disappeared, while the crops are excellent. 
Where gas-lime is home made it is necessary to see that 
the lime has not beoome too foul or impregnated with tar, 
as this would poison the ground if used, and as this fouling 
is not uncommon in small gas purifiers, ws must he guided 
as to fitness by the colour. Gas-lime may be considered 
safe to use when of a bright arsenic-green, and any 
darker than this should be avoided. 

2661— Odontoglomum Edwardi (Orchid).— 
Purple or purplish-mauve is one of the rarest colours met 
with in the Oaontoglots, and in none does it pervade so 
comparatively large a portion of tbe flower or exist in so 
well marked a shade as in this species. O. Edwardi is a 
native of the Andes of Eucador, it# habitat being almost 
the most southern of all tbe Odontoglots. It is named 
after the collector, Edward Klaboch, wno was the first to 
discover and introduce it upwards of twenty years ago. 
The pseudo-bulbs are, for an Odontoglossuin, of large size, 
being ovoid in shape, 4} inches high, and about half as 
much in thickness. Each carries a pair of leaves which 
are quite narrow and keeled, and 1 foot or more in length. 
The spikes are 4 feet high and bear numerous flowers, 
which are each about 1 inch across and of a purplish-mauve 
colour, except for the crest of the lip, which is yellow. 
The species is now in bloom, and the distinct and effective 
colour of the blossoms with their pleasant fragrance makes 
it a welcome addition to the Orchids in flower. It first 
flowered In Mr. Buchan’s collection at Southampton In 
January, 1S80. 

2662 — Peat for Primulas (R. IF.).—It is not 
advisable to use peat for either Primula sinensis (the 
Chinese Primula) or for P. obconica. Leaf-mould (one 

K rt) added to good fibrous loam (two parts) makes the 
st compost, silver-sand or sandy road scrapings beiog 
added in sufficient quantity to keep the soil porous. The 
only other addition that we recommend is a small quantity 
of half-inch bones over the crocks, but not enough even 
to cover them. These should only be added when the 
plants are potted into their flowering pots. We do not 
advise either the use of any artificial compound in the 
form of manure or any natural manure in preparing the 
compost. It is better to rely on good soil for theformatioa 
of the leaf-growth, otherwise with too rich soil there is at 
times a disposition to make or develop leaves of excessive 
size, and these also in greater numbers than is desirable. 
When the flower-spikes are about expanding their first 
blossoms, an occasional manurial stimulant will be 
beneficial, but not in sufficient quantity to sour tbe soU. 
The potting should be done as firmly as possible with tbe 
Angers and thumbs. Large ahifts or pots of excessive aim 
should be avoided. The soil should neither beoome too 
dry nor be soddened. Never use soot in any way ; it is 
not at all suitable. In the north do not repot later than 
the end of August. 

2663. -Rhododendron preecox under giaa* 

(Anxious).— You are quite right about thisplant. where 
it escapes from spring frosts it will out-of-doors be in full 
flower Defore most of its associa t es have shown any sign of 
the return of spring. This extremely early-flowering 
quality stands it in good stead when required for bloom¬ 
ing under glass, as with very little forcing it may be had 
in full bloom quite early in the new year. In the green¬ 
house just now it is very attractive, and. owing to the fact 
that it blooms with but little forcing, the flowers remain 
in perfection for a longer time than those that have to be 
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brought on in considerable heat. Though hardy enough, 
the plants are the better for early blooming when confined 
to pots, as they can be induced to make their growth 
earlier, and consequently they are thoroughly ripened and 
the flower-buds perfected sooner than they would be in 
the open ground. Of course, it is not necessary to keep 
them for the whole of this time under glass, as when the 
frosts have left us the plants can be plunged outside, and 
if the spot is well exposed to the sun and the plants are 
not allowed to suffer from want of water, this treatment 
is very oonducive to the production of flower-buds. 
Different individuals of K. procox vary a good deal from 
each other in the colour of the blossoms, no doubt owing 
to many of them having been raised from seed, but in afi 
cases out-of-doors the colour is richer than when flowered 
under glass. 

2«64— Streptoo&rpufl culture (Arthur Manison). 
—Streptocarpusee do not require quite the same treatment 
as Begonias as regards drying off. They require an 
occasional watering during their resting period, about 
once a week, sufficient to keep them alive and not to 
retard the growth. A shelf in a warm-house is the best 
place to keep them in when at rest. In February give the 
plants a start by potting into a siie larger pot; a well- 
drained 6- inch or e-inch pot will be large enough if only 
last year's seedlings. Pot firmly into good fibrous loam 
and peat, equal parts, with one third of sharp sand. After¬ 
wards place in a temperature from 60 dees, to 65 clegs. to 
encourage growth, and give an occasional light syringing 
when the weather is bright. Care should be taken with 
the watering until the plants are well established—on no 
account to overwater them. A position close to the glass 
is more to their advantage, as it prevents them from being 
drawn. When in flower they should be placed In a cooler 
temperature, from 60 degs. to 55 dogs., and kept shaded 
from the bright sunahine, and the flowers will last longer, 
and be more vigorous, and of brighter colour. When 
finished flowering discontinue the watering a little as 
advised. Streptocarpusee are often attacked by mealy¬ 
bug, especially under the leaf, and when once it has a good 
hold it is difficult to destroy. But if brushed off with a 
small hand-brush as soon as it attacks the plants it can be 
kept under. 

26«5— Growing Mossei.- Can you give me any 
directions for growing Moss (the wild sorts, prettiest 
kinds), on a north bank on dry soil, moderately damp 
except In very dry summers, where It would make the 
moet natural carpet for Kerne and Primroees and also be 
useful to pick for decoration, covering pots, etc? 1 do not 
know in the least how Moss can be propagated, nor do I 
know the names of the kinds I want, i^uick-spreading 
kinds of fairly compact growth, which can be picked in 
sheets without bringing up much soil with them, a good 
green if poeeible. Any cultural directions will be moet 
acceptable ?—Badokr. 

You cannot do better than get Motet from the 
neighbourhood—transplant them, %n foot, and under 
timilar condition* to those in which you found them. They 
ought to succeed well if this precaution it taken. 

**>♦5— Treatment of Dahlia roots.— I expect to 
receive some Dahlia tubers about end of March. Would 
you please say should they be put in clay in greenhouse 
until May, or would it be safe to plant them deep, say a 
foot deep in open ground ? Any hinte about them would 
be greatly appreciated ?—T. M. E. 

*»* You may place the tubers in any light shed or 
outhouse until the end of April ; a little light soil around 
them, hut not more than half covering the tubers, will be an 
advantage . Plant them into a rich and well-manured 
loam, end of April or early in May. and do not cover them 
more than 'J inches or so. A foot deep is out of all reason 
for Dahlia tubers. Always endeavour to plant any subject 
as nearly as possible similar to the conditions they 
naturally assume. Thin the shoots in June, leaving only 
three or four of the strongest. 

2W»7 —Creepers for shady place.— Would you 
kindly inform me through your paper what creepers 
would grow on a wooden fence 6 feet high, facing west, 
but very much shaded by a large Chestnut-tree and 
also by a Willow ?-M. T. 

You cannot do better than grow Ivies ; they enjoy 

shade. 


*6^— Heaths after flowering— I have some 
pretty Heaths which I bought which are just going out ot 
bloom. Will you kindly say how I shall treat the old 
plants, and how they are propagated and brought to 
woom 1 l should be glad if you can give us an article on 
the propagation and culture of Heaths. I have heat up to 
70 degs. at least—A. X., Belfast. 

*»* Ws will deal with this question shortly. 

sewn—Chinese Sacred Lily after flowering. 

—I have the Paper-White Narcissus in bloom growing in a 
bowl of shingle and water. Will you kindly tell me through 
your paper how the bulbs should be treated when out of 
bloom, and whether they will be of use for growing in the 
same way another year ? Some of the bulbs are throwin g 
up two and three sheaves of leaves. Can they be divided 
with advantage another year ?—M. J. 

*.' Of no value whatever after flowering. 


•iii-o-Narclssl running to loaf.— Would you be 
so good as to tell me the reason why my Roman ana Poly¬ 
anthus Narcissus have all gone to leaf and stalk 1 And my 
Hyacinths seem to be doing the same thing, their leaves 
^<7 l°ng and rank, and the flower-bud looks small. The 
Narcissi, which are now in flower, are 16 inches and 
18 inches high, and look all strong leaf and stalk, and tiny 
flowers, and I much fear all my bulbs will go the same 
way. The gardener, of course, says it is the bulbe, but I 
do not believe it for a moment. Any information will be 
very gratefully received. A whole batch of Schizantbus 
Gra h a m i in flower now in pots he has spoilt in the same 
way—immense growth and no flower to speak of. As I am 
ignorant myself 1 am most anxious to be able to tell him 
what he has dons to them.— Ismail. 


V You are asking us a difficult and delicate questic 
As ws did not see the bulbs it is impossible to spe < 
positively as regards their quality. The two varieties 
Narcissus you mention produce small flowers. From yo 
tetter we should think the bulbs have been grown in t 
dark too long, or else under a climber upon the roof, or 
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long way from the glass. It is right to keep bulbs dark for 
a time, but after growth has started upon the bulbs you 
mention, more light and does proximity to glass are a great 
advantage—an absolute necessity, in fact, if you are to 
get good flower and pleasing growth. The reason of the 
Schizanthus behaving thus is owing to too much shade. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%• Any oommunioations respecting plants or fru it s 
sent to name should always accompany the panel, w hi ch 
should be addressed to the Rnrroa of Qakdshm luurn- 
teatu), 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Halifax .—Acacia dealbata.- 

A. R. N.—A Salvia of somo kind, but the flower was too 

withered to identify species.- M. S. —The flower you 

send is Epiphyllum truncatum, of which there are several 
beautiful varieties. A cool greenhouse would grow it 
with a little care, but froet should not penetrate to it. 
There is no more easily grown plant in an ordinary green¬ 
house than this. A good compost is made of one fourth 
sandy loam, a fourth of leaf-soil, a fourth of peat, and the 
remainder made up with broken charcoal and crushed 
brick. They need very little water at any time, but a 
frequent sprinkle with the syringe while in active growth 
helps them.— J. Shaw.—I, Pteris tremula (Australia); 2, 
Asplenium bulbiferum (Australia): 3, Cyrtomium 

falcatum (Japan); 4, Adlan turn dolabnforme (everywhere 
in tropics); 6, Athyrium Filix-fm.—Lady Fern (Britain); 6, 
Pteris serrulate (China and Japan); 7, Stag’s-horn Fern— 
Platycerium alcicorns (New South Wales); 8, Pteris cretica 

albo-lineata (garden variety).- C. M. W.—l and 2, 

Dcndrobium nobile; 3, D. heterocarpum (aureum).- 

A. Manison.— Eupatorium Weinmanmanum. 

Names Of fruits.— M. Allan.— Apple Ashmead’s 

Kernel-Adder.—1, King of Tompkins Co.; 2, Hollan- 

bury ; 3, Malster ; 4, Ringer; 5, Incomparable Pippin. 


TO CORRESPOND HINTS. 

Ws should be glad V readers would rememb er that ue 
do net answer queries by post, and that ws casinotunder¬ 
take to forward letters to corr es pondents . or insert queries 
that do not oontain the name end address of sender. 

T. Webb.—Try Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley.- 

W. J. W.— You cannot do better than get the “Garden 
Annual,” price la 3d., poet free, from this office. It 
contains a full list of societies. We have no space to insert 

it in Gardk.ni.so. - C. Lance.—Apply to Messrs. Wallace 

and Co., Colchester. Other query answered in short reply 
column. 


Catalogues received.— Seeds.— Mr. Wm. Bull, 

538, King's-rood, Chelsea, 8.W.- Chrysanthemums, 

Begonias , Flower Seeds. — T. 8. Ware, Hale Farm 

Nurseries, Tottenham.- Seeds.— Messrs. Barr and Sons, 

12 and 13. King-street, Covent Garden, London.- Choice 

Garden Seeds.— Messrs. F. Miller and Co., 267, Fulham- 
road, London, 8.W. - Carnations and Picotees. — 

A. W. P. Pike, Windsor-place, Cardiff.- Seeds.- B. 

Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, London, 8.E.- Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds. — Messrs. Edmonson Broa, Seed 

Merchants, Dublin, Ireland. - Seeds.— F. 8 . E. Bonnett, 

Heath field, Sussex- Seeds —Messrs. Collins Broa and 

Gabriel, 30, Waterloo-road, London, S.E.- Begonias.— 

B. R. Davis, Begonia Grower, Yeovil, Somerset. 


AQUARIA. 

Management of gold-fish (M. s.).— 

These beautiful fish, although naturally tender, 
are seldom affected by our coldest winters, and 
although they will breed freely in ponds and 
small portions of water, a flow of water is almost 
sure to destroy them, the water by such a change 
proving unsuitable to them, but in stagnant 
water they do well. The increase of these fish 
when first put into a pond will be very consider¬ 
able, but after a time, unless the spawn is 
removed, there is little or no increase ; this 
arises, no doubt, from their eating the spawn 
before it has life. They never spawn in a glass 
globe, and seldom live long in a transparent 
vessel of any kind. Your fish, both old and 
young, would doubtless have remained in a 
healthy condition had you left them to winter in 
the basin of your fountain. The sand, shingle, 
and aquatic plants which it, presumably, 
contains would afford sufficient shelter from frost, 
and if the ice was removed from the surface of 
the water daily, as formed, to admit air, no 
harm would come to the gold-fish. As to feed¬ 
ing, a little Vermicelli may be given now and 
then, broken into very small fragments, and 
scattered upon the ton of the water ; dried lean 
beef, shredded very fine, is also good for these 
fish, and a tiny worm or two may occasionally 
be given. In a pond they require but very little 
feeding. Until you return your gold-fish to the 
fountain-basin it would be well to furnish the 
glass bowl with sand and a few water plants. 
Do not change the water very often, but add a 
little now and then to make up for evaporation, 
and keep the bowl in a cool place. The tempera¬ 
ture of your dining-room is, probably, too nigh 
for the health of the fish. If you could obtain 
river water you would find it better than rain¬ 
water for tne aquarium. Gold-fish are very 
sensitive, and a loud noise, or a slight shaking 
of the vessel containing them, wifi sometimes 


cause death. The Chinese, who bring gold-fish 
to great perfection, and make great pets of 
them, feed them on lean pork, dried in the sun, 
and reduced to a very fine and delicate powder ; 
they also take great pains in collecting the 
spawn when seen floating on the water, before it 
can be destroyed by the fish themselves. The 
spawn is then put into a vessel and exposed to 
the sun until vivified by the heat. 


LAW. 

Is an orchard a market garden ?— 

My landlord has given me notice to quit an 
orchard. When I entered many years ago I 
paid the outgoing tenant for fruit and Nut-trees 
growing upon the place. If the next tenant will 
not take tnese at a valuation, can I claim com¬ 
pensation for them from my landlord, as the 
trees are too large to remove ?— Market Gar¬ 
dener. 

An outgoing tenant has no claim against 
an incoming tenant, such a claim can omy be 
enforced against the landlord. It is, of course, 
open for the incomer to take upon himself the 
burden of discharging the landlord’s liability to 
the outgoer, and suen an arrangement is a very 
common one. You are probably desirous of 
making a claim under the “ Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, 1895,” but it does not seem 
to have any application to your case. That 
statute provides (amongBt other matters) com¬ 
pensation for fruit-trees and fruit-bushes perma¬ 
nently set out in a market garden, but, although 
an orchard may be part of a holding which is a 
market garden, it does not follow that, where a 
holding simply comprises an orchard and nothing 
more than tne orchard, such holding is a market 
garden. Although the point is, perhaps, a moot 
one, it seems that such a holding would not be 
a market garden within the meaning of the Act, 
and therefore compensation cannot be claimed 
thereunder. It is assumed that the orohard you 
are quitting does not form part of a holding 
comprising market garden land, but that the 
holding contains only the orchard in question 
and nothing more. Even if the orchard could 
be said to be part of an agricultural holding this 
would not help you, unless the trees had been 
planted with the previously given written con¬ 
sent of the landlord. There remains only the 
fact that you paid your predecessor for these 
trees on entry, and the question then arises : Are 
you in a position to prove that you did make 
such a payment on entry ? And then, if you can 
give such proof, was the landlord bound to pay 
For those trees or allow them to be removed when 
you entered ? Custom has something to do with 
this mat ter. In many cases of ordinary tenancies 
a tenant may, on quitting, remove fruit-trees 
planted within two years of the determination 
of the tenancy, and in eome oases the right to 
remove trees planted within four years is 
oustomary. So if you paid for the trees on entry 
to prevent your neighbour from removing them, 
ana your neighbour had the right of removal if 
he chose to exercise it, your right of removal 
lapsed when the trees attained the specified age. 
From your statement it almost appears that this 
last supposition represents the actual position, 
and, if so, you will be unable to obtain any 
compensation from anyone for the trees in the 
orchard.—K. C. T. 


Right of sub-tenant of market 
garden to compensation.— I am a 

market gardener, and when I entered upon the 
holding a part of it was sublet to another market 
gardener. I gave him a year’s notice to quit 
and the notice expiree on the 2nd of February 
next. I have already learnt from your paper 
that to obtain compensation my sub-tenant must 
give me written notioe of olaim not less than 
two months before the determination of his 
tenancy. This he has not done. He has fruit- 
bushes, etc., on the ground, also a greenhouse, 
60 feet by 12 feet, which he moved to the hold¬ 
ing last April without asking my consent thereto, 
and after he had reoeived notice to quit. Will 
you tell me : (1), Do I stand in the same rela¬ 
tion tomy sub-tenantas the owner of the land does 
to me ? (2), Can he remove the greenhouse with¬ 
out my permission ? (3), Can he have any olaim 
for anything left in the ground after the expira¬ 
tion of the ten&noy ?—M. M. 

%* (1), You stand in the same relation to 
your tenant as the relation in which your land¬ 
lord stands to yourself. (2), The Market 
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Gardeners’ Act of 189a must be read with the 
Agricultiyal Holdings Act of 1883. It might 
be contended that the effect of section 34 of the 
Apt. of 1883, and of section 3 (3) (v) of the Act 
of4895 was to takeaway the right of the tenant 
to remove a building or fixture erected by him¬ 
self, and to confer upon him instead thereof 
the right to compensation for such erection. 
That he has the right of compensation (if he 
chooses to claim it) is undeniable, and it may be 
contended that the right of removal is taken 
away, and the right of compensation substituted 
therefor; and it may also be contended that 
even though the right of removal is not taken 
away yet it can only be exercised subject to the 
condition precedent, set out in section 34, 
that the tenant shall not remove any fixture or 
building without giving one month’s pre¬ 
vious notice in writing to the landlord 
of the intention to remove it (in which 
case the landlord may at any time during 
that month elect in writing to purchase 
such erection by reference under the Act). Such 
a contention would be undeniable if the erection 
were one which a tenant could not have removed 
if the Act of 1883 had not been passed, but, 
independently of the Act of 1883, a market gar¬ 
dener was always at liberty to remove green¬ 
houses erected by him because they were trade 
fixtures. The question then is this : Has the 
Act of 1883 taken away the right of a market 

g ardener to remove trade fixtures, and rendered 
im incapable of removing such fixtures other¬ 
wise than in accordance with the directions and 
conditions of the Act of 1883 ? The question is 
not an easy one, but upon the whole it seems 
that the Acts of 1883 and 1893 have not taken 
away such right, and therefore although j’our 
sub tenant has not given notice of claim for com¬ 
pensation for the greenhouse, and although he 
haft not given notice of removal in the manner 
provided by the 34th section of the Act of 1883, 
he may yet fall back upon his right to remove 
the greenhouse as a trade fixture, and so remove 
it before the expiration of the tenancy. Not 
having given the notice required by section 34, he 
cannot exercise the right conferred under that 
section to remove his fixture or erection “ within 
a reasonable time after the termination of the 
tenancy.” (3) He will have no claim under the 
Acts of 1883 and 1893 for anything left in the 
gfound after the expiration of the tenancy, but 
he may claim under local custom or under a 
written agreement of tenancy, if there be such 
an agreement.—K. C. T. 

Notice to quit allotment.— Three years 
ago I took a rood of land on a verbal agreement 
at a yearly rent, to be paid quarterly. At that 
time the land was Grass land, and 1 have cul¬ 
tivated it for the growth of plants and vegetables 
for sale. 1 have erected on it a tool-house and 
several frames, and about 30 yards of wooden 
fencing, and I have at the present time some 
thousands of Cabbages, Cauliflower and other 
plantsgro wing,and five hundred Cabbages planted 
otyt. Ihaveexpended a great deal of labour upon 
it, and put a large quantity of manure on the 
lend. On the first day of January, 1897, a six 
months’ notice to quit was served upon me at 
my residence and not on the land, and in the 
middle of the forenoon. 1, Is the notice good ? 
2, Can I crop the land this spring and claim 
compensation on quitting ? Can I also claim for 
the tool-house, frames, etc. ’—Allotment. 

**• If the allotment is let to you on a yearly 
tenancy, as you say it was, and as it would tie 
beoause let at a yearly rent and without any 
stipulation or contract in writing as to notice to 
quit, the notice you have received is a bad 
notice, for you are entitled to a year’s notice to 
quit by virtue of the Agricultural Holdings’ 
Act, which applies to such tenancies. The 
notioe must also expire with a year of tenancy— 
that is to say, at the same time of the year as 
tenancy began. The notice is not bad on the 
grounds you imagine—that it was delivered to 
yqu at your private residence, or that it was 
delivered during the middle of the forenoon. If 
January 1st was a proper day on which to serve 
a notice it would have been a good notice if it 
had reached you at any time before midnight, 
and no matter where you might have been 
when the notice reached you if it bad reached 
you in time it would have been a good 
notice. As you do not say when your 
tenancy commenced I cannot say whether 
the notice is also bad because it terminates at a 
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wrong time. However, as the notice iB bad it 
is useless to discuss the circumstances further. 
You would be able on quitting to claim com¬ 
pensation under the Market Gardeners’ Act, 
1893, although, having regard to all the circum¬ 
stances, it would probably be your better course 
to claim under tne Allotments’ and Cottage 
Gardens’ Compensation Act of 1887, and remove 
your tool-house and frames and fencing before 
quitting. Under the latter Act you would be 
entitled to compensation for growing crops, 
including fruit growing on the holding in the 
ordinary course of cultivation, and for labour 
expended and manure applied since the last 
crop was taken. —K. C. T. 

Removing garden plants (Constant 
Reader ).—You cannot remove any plants what¬ 
ever legally, but perhaps you can get permission 
from the landlord. As regards tne zino cover¬ 
ing or stokehole, it depends upon the fastenings 
and the structure. If you can remove tho zinc 
without damaging the stoke-hole, leaving the 
latter in exactly the Bame condition os you 
found it in, you might, perhaps, remove it; but 
is it worth while risking trouole for the sake of 
a piece of sheet zinc ? 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

MANAGEMENT OF RABBITS. 

In the successful management of Rabbits the 
first and most important matter is to have a 
good, dry, well-ventilated house or shed in 
which they can bo well protected from damp¬ 
ness. The hutches should be of large dimen¬ 
sions lest the Rabbits become cramped from 
want of exercise, thoso for breeding-does having 
a partition so as to form two apartments—one 
for feeding in, the other as a bed place. The 
floors of the hutches should be made to slope 
slightly from front to back, and be planed quite 
smooth that all moisture may run ofi', and in 
order to facilitate this a narrow slit should be 
made at the back. They may be arranged in 
rows, ono above another, to any convenient 
height, care being taken to let each row project 
at the back beyond that under it. If a tinned 
trough be placed on the floor bohind the hutches 
it will serve to carry off the liquid into some 
convenient receptacle. Young Rabbits should 
be allowed as much liberty as possible, as the 
more exercise they get the better they are in 
health, and grow much better than if cooped up 
in hutches. Rabbits consume a great deal of 
food in proportion to their size, and to give them 
proper kinds of food, in sufficient quantity and 
at low expense, constitutes, of course, the chief 
question as regards their profit; still, for the 
greater part of the year they can be kept almost 
entirely upon food procured from the field or 
garden, and although green food is naturally 
their food, yet where injudiciously supplied it 

§ roves injurious to them. If given, however, in a 
ry state and in sufficient variety, with a small 
supply of hay, Oats, or bran daily, there is no 
danger in giving them an unlimited quantity. 
Young Rabbits, however, when they begin to 
feed should not be allowed to eat the more 
succulent green food with which the doe is 
supplied, but must have Carrots and other roots, 
and gradually be accustomed to partake of a 
moister diet. At six weeks old the young 
should be removed from the mother. Great 
care is required during very severe weather to 
prevent the young dying with cold, and for this | 
reason it is best to let the doe rest during the 
winter months. The doe will begin to breed at 
about six months old, and will give six or seven 
litters in a year, although it is best to allow her 
only to have five. There aro generally from 
six to ten youug ones, but it is a good policy to 
keep only five or six of the strongest, as these 
will grow up more healthy and vigorous, and 
the aoe will not be so much weakened as if all 
had been preserved. A doe with a litter will 
eat twice as much as at other times, and 
should be liberally supplied with green food, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Swedes, and other rootB, 
together with Oats and hay. Rabbits relish 
their food most when given in BmaU quantities, 
and often ; and it is best to feed them three or 
even four times a day, removing all left from the 
last meal before supplying fresh food, and 
experience will soon teach as to the quantity to 
be given each time, so as to avoid waste. Well- 
fed Rabbits are in the greatest perfection for the 
table at from three months to seven months old, 


and there is no need to resort to any other method 
of fattening them than to give them as much 
Oats, hay, roots, and green food as they choose 
to take. Barley-meal, sharps, or Indian-meal, 
scalded and mixed with boiled Potatoes to a 
crumbly paste, is excellent food for winter, and 
may be given in a warm state. It is important 
to keep troughs and feeding dishes sweet and 
clean, especially where moist food is supplied. 
Oat-straw should be supplied for bedding, being 
softer and sweeter than other kinds, and the 
Rabbits will use much of it for food. Clean, 
fine sawdust is a good thing to scatter upon th< 
floor of the hutch to absorb moisture. Rabbits 
are naturally very healthy and hardy, and 
when due attention is paid to their feeding, 
the ventilation and cleanliness of their hutches, 
and so forth, few animals are less subject to 
disease. 

Bone-dust for Fowls ( York ).—Weshould 

not think it would be safe to give your Fowls “ a 
preparation for cleaning plate,” for although ita 
chief composition may consist of bone-dust, it 
probably contains other matter injurious to 
poultry. What is known as green-cut bone 
should be used, mixing it with the soft food for 
breakfast, or a supply may be mixed with char¬ 
coal and placed in shallow boxes where the 
Fowls can nave free access to it. 


BIRDS. 

Aviary In greenhouse (Sen n Gobi, <) 

—The aviary in a cool greenhouse would, no 
doubt, be a success. You would, of course, 
keep the floor covered with grit sand, and if this 
be an inch or two in depth the stone floor will 
not be injurious to the birds. Part of it might 
be covered with turf, and renewed from time to 
time as it became soiled. It is doubtful if you 
can obtain netting of so small a mesh as to be 
absolutely mouse proof. Stain and varnish would 
bo best for the woodwork, but if paint is used 
it must only be on tho outside of the aviary. 
Ivy would do very well in pots, and small Fir or 
Box-trees would be suitable, but soft-wooded 
plants the birds would be likely to destroy. An 
aviary of the dimensions you name would pro- 
videample accommodation for twelve birds. You 
would find Cork-bark, fixed upon the outer 
woodwork of your aviary, make a nice finish to 
it. Ample ventilation must be provided at all 
times in order to keep the birds in health, and 
the aviary well-shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun during the hottest months of year. 


POOD FROM GARDBN, ORCHARD, 
AND PiiiliD. 


A dish of fruit and vegetables.— 

When I went to the houses of German or Dutch 
colonists in South Africa I generally found the 
following dish on their tables : Sliced Pears and 
Apples are sun-dried, and sold in the markets as 
a vegetable. When meat is roasting the dripping 
and gravy are poured over the fruit, placed in a 
baking-dish, then put in the oven. When the 
contents are brown and well cooked, they are 
served up hot with the roast joint, being 
seasoned with pepper and salt. I took a great 
liking to this unusual accompaniment and am 
now frequently cooking some small, hard Pears, 
far too late to ripen, but I do not peel or cut 
them.—W. H. L. 

2*J71— Crystallising fruit (E. Clerk). — They 
know all about fruit preserving in California, and you 
cannot do better than get information from someone 
there. _____ 


" Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parte.— 

Price 6d.; poet free, Sd. 


"The Garden" Monthly Parts.—Thu journal 

it published in neatly bound Monthly Part*. In tfcie form th* 
coloured plate* are best preserved, and it i* most suxtesble for 
referent* previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price Is.; post free. Is. Sd. Complete set of volumes of Thx 
Garden from its commencement to th* end of MSS, forty-sight 
volt., price, doth, JSt 

"Farm and Home" Monthla 

journal is published im neatly bound JfonCMj 
form it is most suitable for reference previous 
yearly volumes. Price Sd .; poet free, Sd. 



"Hardy Flowere.’’— Giving descriptions of «rp- 
i sards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental •pedes, 
with directions for their arrangement, emitters, do. Fifth «n 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. Sd. 


"The Garden Annual” for 1897 .— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of Horticultural Trod*. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (Containing cmr 
9,000) have been very carefully and extensively revised, 
and arc admitted to be the most complete ever published. 
Pries If. ; by post, u. 3d. 


London: 37, Smth&nimi-strett, Strmi , W.O. 
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in cleansing the trees of black or green-fly, but 
it is harmless to the trees and not expensive. 
Care should be taken when extracting the 
nicotine from the Tobacco-paper to pass the 
liquid through a fine sieve or piece of canvas to 
prevent the choking of the syringe.—E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GLOXINIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
In Reply to “ E. F. G.” 


Having been asked to say something about 
Gloxinias, I trust the following remarks will be 
found useful by both intending and old cultiva¬ 
tors of this really gorgeous exotic. 

The present time is an excellent one to com¬ 
mence the culture of the Gloxinia, and with the 
warmth of a cool stove, a forcing or propagating- 
house or pit, or any other well-heated structure 
at command, the sooner a start can be made with 
either seed or tubers the better. It is now a 
tolerably well-known fact that under even 
moderate good culture, and in a genial warmth, 
seedling Gloxinias can be easily flowered in 
about six months from the date of sowing, so 
that from seed started in January or February 
well-flowered plants in 4-inch or 4i-inch pots 
may be had by the following July. “And mag¬ 
nificent as well-grown two or three-year-old 
specimens, in pots, 7 inch to 9 inches in diameter, 
undeniably are, those young seedlings, if full of 
health and vigour, with half-a-dozen leaves and 
as many blossoms expanded at once, are equally 
charming in their wav, and as ornaments 
for the dinner-table, drawing-room, or con¬ 
servatory cannot be surpassed, especially 
if the “ strain” is also a good one, and the 
richly-coloured flowers are of good form and 
large size, and well finished. The erect-flower¬ 
ing varieties are the more effective, and certainly 
more generally admired than those with droop¬ 
ing or horizontal blossoms; but some of these 
also are very beautiful, and they afford variety, 
if nothing more. The flowers of a good type 
afford an almost endless variety of colours and 
markings, ranging from the purost white (as 
seen in Her Majesty), through numberless 
shades of blush, light and dark rose, scarlet, 
crimson, lavender, blue, etc., to the deepest and 
richest of the imperial purples, while the mark¬ 
ings are even more varied than the colour?. 
The beautifully sp- ^d or “ pencilled ” (French) 
Gloxinias are much admired by many persons ; 
but though extremely attractive and quite dis¬ 
tinct, the blossoms lack the substance of the 
best English kinds, and the foliage also is paler 
in hue and less ornamental generally. 

The seed, which is very minute, should be 
sown in shallow, well-drained pans, pots, or 
boxes, in much the same manner as directed 
lor raising that of Begonias on page 647 of 
Gardening for Jan. 16th. Either a peaty 
compost or one composed chiefly of loaf-mould 
loam, etc., but in either case with a liberal 
proportion of sand, may be used over the 
abundant drainage—almost anything that is at 
once thoroughly porous and sweet, and mode¬ 
rately rich will do—but for the finely-sifted 
surfacing I use nothing but well-baked loaf- 
mould, mixed with a little fine silver sand, as 
this becomes neither caked nor “ green.” 
Plunge the pans or pots in a propagating-bed 
at 75 degs. to 80 degs., or the seed will germi¬ 
nate quite as well in the brisk heat of a 
hot-bed frame. Cover each pan or pot with a 
square of glass, which, however, should be 
removed for an hour morning and evening, and 
those in turn must be covered with paper when 
the sun shines, unless, of course, there is a move- 
able blind on the roof. I should have said that 
if the seed is covered at all it must be very 
lightly, and with some fine light sandy compost. 
Toe moisture also will need careful and regular 
attention, water being given through a very fine 
rose whenever the soil becomes even partially 
dry. 

When the tiny seedlings appear remove the 
glass bv degrees, and as soon as the first pair of 
leaves beyond the cotyledons have fairly com¬ 
menced to form, prick the seedlings off singly 
into other pans or pots, prepared much as at 
first. \\ e place them about an inch apart, 
water them in well, using tepid water, and then 
replace in the hot-bed, still shading carefully 
from all direct sunfight. 1 


Digitized by 


Here, when once they have “ got hold,” it is 
surprising how fast the little plants grow in the 
moist, genial atmosphere of a well-managed 
house, and with a plentiful yet gentle shower, 
enough to thoroughly penetrate the soil, as often 
as this becomes even slightly dry. Directly they 
begin to touch each other, transfer them singly 
to “thumb” or 2-inch pots, and return to the 
hot-bed, or stand on moist ashes in a warm- 
house or pit. From these they may go into 
3-inch pots, or if very strong directly into the 
3^-inch size, in which they will flower if allowed 
or desired to do so ; but it is better to give them 
one more shift as soon as possible, and not let 
them bloom until the 4-inch or 4£-inch pots are 
reached. When rooted out in these they must 
be well spread out so as to allow each plant 
plenty of room to develop properly, and if each 
is stood on an inverted (4-incn or 5 inch) pot, 
over a bed of moist ashes or fibre, so as to bring 
them nearer the glass, the growth and blossoms 
will become remarkably stout and robust. The 
kind of soil is not a matter of great importance. 
Provided that it is moderately light and rich, 
and perfectly sweet and porous, that will 
suffice, the most important points beiDg free yet 
careful watering, the maintenance of a constantly 
moist and sweet, growing atmosphere, with 
shade from all but the faintest sunshine, espe¬ 
cially after the middle of April. Anything like 
drought is fatal, inducing attacks of thrips, a 
most destructive insect to these plants, and also 
causing a kind of rust to affect the foliage ; this 
is really a fungoid disease which quickly 
cripples the growth and prevents any farther 
progress. 

By means of careful culture I have even had 
nice plants in full bloom—four to six blossoms 
on each—within five months of sowing the seed, 
and even then the seedlings were waiting to be 
potted for nearly a fortnight at one time. 

Those who have not the necessary means for 
raising seedlings, or the time to devote to them, 
should purchase tubers, which require much 
less care, come into bloom more quickly, and 
make larger plants. By growing both tubers 
and seedlings a long succession of the exouisite 
blossoms may be secured, those of the former 
started in January beginning to bloom nicely 
in April, and later batches keeping up the suc¬ 
cession till July or August, when the seedlings 
take up the running, and in a warm-house or 
pit frequently continue in bloom, more or less, 
until near Christmas. 

To start them place each bulb singly in a well- 
drained pot quite twice its own diameter, using 
a light rich compost of peaty loam and sand, 
or a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and sand will answer almost as well. 
Make the soil only just firm, and barely cover 
the crown of each tuber with a little sandy soil 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre. Plunge to the rims in a 
brisk hot-bed, and draw the syringe lightly over 
them twice or thrice on bright days, but avoid 
making the soil at all wet until an inch or two 
of growth at least has been made, or they may 
decay. Shift into pots about 2 inches larger as 
soon as the first are getting well filled with 
roots, and grow on as recommended for seedlings. 
If the bulbs are old and large, and large speci¬ 
mens are desired, they may be shifted on a 
second time when fit into 8-inch, 9-inch, or even 
larger pots; but, as a rule, 6-inch or 7-inch pots 
are amply large enough for one or two-year-old 
tubers. When buying, young tubers of moderate 
size only should be preferred to older or larger 
ones, as they have more life before them ; oven 
a tuber no larger than a Hazel-nut will make a 
fine flowering plant the same year with good 
culture. Large examples may have a small 
proportion of old hot-bed manure added to the 
compost, and, as with other things, the larger 
the plant or pot the more firmly should the soil 
be compressed about the roots. A few doses of 
weak liquid-manure of some kind, given as the 
flower-buds are rising and after the pots are full 
of roots, always increase the size and number 
of the blossoms. A little weak, clear soot- 
water occasionally is also an excellent thing, 
and a weak solution (f oz. to the gallon) of 
ammonia sulphate or nitrate of soaa is also 
useful as a stimulant at times, but both these 
must be employed very sparingly. 

It is worthy of remark that Gloxinias, although 
usually classed as stove plants, do not require 
the high temperatures usually considered neces¬ 
sary. A moderately brisk or “stove” heat is 
of course required to raise seedlings in good 


time, as also to start the tubers early in the 
season or to keep the plants going towards the 
end of the year ; but from the middle or end of 
May to the end of September they may be grown 
quite successfully with little or no artificial heat 
—the ventilation being carefully managed, of 
course—and when in bloom they may be safely 
removed to quite a cool conservatory or sitting- 
room during the summer season if carefully pro¬ 
tected from strong sun, draughts, and dust. 

Propagation may be effected by means of leaf- 
cuttings, as well as by seed. Small but fairly- 
matured leaves cut with an inch of stalk and 
inserted round the sides of a pot of light sandy 
peat will soon form roots and tubers m a dose 
warmth at any time during the summer, or the 
larger leaves may be cut across the principal 
nerves and pegged down to the surface of some 
sandy soil in a pan or box with the same result. 
After flowering the plants should be gradually 
dried off, and when at rest shake out the tubers 
and store them in a temperature of not less than 
50 degs. B. C. R. 

SOME INTERESTING PRIMULAS. 

These are very gay additions to our winter 
show. P. obconica, the new large-flowered 
kind, has been carefully grown on in broad 
pans from the time the seed germinated last 
spring. Plenty of strong flower-stems will con¬ 
tinue for months if the green capsules are 
rigidly stopped, only sufficient for seed 
supply being spared. Soil, sandy loam, and 
leaf - mould, good drainage, and water in 
mild weather; a temperature of 55 degs. suits it 
best. In early summer on good soil and balf- 
shady borders the plants will add to the bed¬ 
ding display. Every spring a sowing must be 
made if good winter-flowering specimens are 
wanted. As I put eight or ten seedlings in each 
pan or shallow tub the foliage completely covers 
the unsightly pottery or w r ood. An occasional 
sprinkling with drops of water on cloudy warm 
evenings revives the verdure very much, but not 
in sunshine, for then the leaves turn yellow and 
decay. 

Primula flobibunda. —Of this dazzling gem 
there is also a new large-flowered type, which I 
am now growing in quantity, though I have not 
yet seen the flowers, for it has Been closely 
pinched during growth. The treatment is 
exactly the sameasfor P. obconica. In the borders 
it flowered till the first frost (of which it is very 
susceptible), making long tough roots like its 
British cousins. 

P. FokbEvSi. —A lady sent me Borne tiny seed¬ 
lings (as well as I can remember) bo named, and 
I have never seen a plant so perpetual in flower¬ 
ing. For a twelvemonth each plant, in summer 
and winter alike, has half-a-dozen stalks at once, 
which rapidly attain a height of 12 or 15 inches, 
whorls of tiny roseate bloom, with yellow 
centres, succeeding each other. It has not been 
outside this season, and does not seem to care 
much for temperature if kept in the shade. It 
is quite a fairy flower, and I believe China is its 
native land ; every lady amateur should grow 
it, seed being obtainable. I know that Mr. 
Thompson, the florist, of Ipswich, keeps it. The 
foliage is like a miniature Oak-leaf, and grows 
in a dense clump. Among Maiden-hair Ferns it 
looks very effective. The wire support I have 
described is very requisite, os the graceful 
flower-stalkB fall down from top weight. This 
Primula, like all the family, makes offsets, 
which I have just removed. Soil the same aa 
for both the above species. W. H. L. 


Acacia ur ophy lla. —This is one of the 
freely-branching, free-blooming Acacias that 
may be grown and flowered well in pots. The 
phyllodcs which play the part of leaves are 
broader in proportion to their length than in 
many of the Acacias, and are not unlike the 
leaves of a Smilax ; hence it is sometimes known 
as A. smilacifolia. The pale sulphur-coloured 
blossoms are borne earlier in the season than 
many members of the genus; indeed, it is one ef 
those that follow the curious, yet free-flowering 
and 6howy, A. platvptera. A. urophylla cannot 
be considered so showy as such species as A. 
platytera just mentioned or A. armata, A. 
Drummondi, A. lineata, and A. pulchella, but 
still it is very distinct both in foliage and flower 
from any of these, and is well worth a place in 
the greenhouse. ^ fr(Jm 
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BRUGMANSIAS. 

The following remarks have reference more 
particularly to the greenhouse varieties of 
shrubby growth. They are when well grown 
exceedingly handsome plants, their magnificent 
bell like pendulous flowers emitting a delicious 
perfume during the afternoon and evening in 
the summer and autumn when planted out in 
the flower garden. The flowering season may 
be considerably prolonged when the plants are 
grown in the bonier of a cool conservatory or 
greenhouse. Brugm&nsi&s are of easy cultiva¬ 
tion, and when well cared for will soon make 
large plants. The better way of growing them 
is as standards, so that when in flower their 
long, drooping flowers may bo the better seen. 
In growing them in the flower-garden a position 
rather sheltered, but with a good proportion of 
sunshine, should bo chosen. The plants may be 
safely put out about the end of May in eood 
soil, not of a heavy character. The best I re- , 
member to have seen used to be grown in a ! 
garden in Sussex, where they had been planted 
out from year to 3 ear for a long time, the same ; 
plants continuing to do good service. These 
>lants were not potted in the autumn when 
ifted, but placed away in a cellar or shed where 
safe from frost, and there left all the winter to 
be brought out again and slightly started into 
growth before being planted out the following 


centre plants to fairly large beds, with a carpet¬ 
ing of dwarf plants under them. They Bhould 
not be smothered up with other things of tall 
growth, or the result will be a sacrifice of flower. 
B. Knighti is one of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation, with large, handsome double flowers pro- 
1 duccd very freely. This sort is also of rather more 
I compact growth, yet very robust ; its foliage is 
also of a darker green, and somewhat longer than 
| that of other kinds. B. suaveolens, another 
good white variety, is a profuse bloomer, its 
flowers being, perhaps, larger than those of 
B. Knighti, but single. B. sanguinea has 
flowers of a deep orange-yellow', tinged with 
green towards the base; this kind does not 
flower quite so freely as the white ones, but 
should bo grown for its distinct character. 
There is also a double yellow variety of B. 
chlorantha, which is free-flowering and well 
worthy of being included. The annual kinds 
are more botanical curiosities than anything 
elso. J» 


Chameerops humilis at Hardwicke 
Court, Gloucester —I tend you a photo¬ 
graph of a Palm-tree, which, by the kind per¬ 
mission of Mr. G. Lloyd-Baker, of Hardwicke 
Court, I took while on a visit. It is somewhat 
of a curiosity, as the following short account 
will show. This Palm, Chamierops humilis, was 


copper is most beneficial in mossy land, for the 
reason that the plants grow faster than in 
upland ground, and they are soft compared with 
upland plants. On the faster growing plants the 
disease does its work more quickly. The mixture 
was of great benefit last year, os the plants grew 
rapidly, and were cut down early. Those w’ho 
did not apply the preparation had very poor 
crops. It was of far more use in 1896 than the 
previous year. I would not say that the yield 
was very much greater, but spraying assists in 
prolonging the growing season. Late Potatoes 
failed in 1896 unless they were dressed with 
sulphate of copper, which I may state is by far 
the best to apply. The quality is much better, 
and there are less rotten tubers from sprayed 
plants, which is of great importance.—H. 
NOBLE. 

Classes for industrial flower-show 

(A. E. M .).—We are pleased to offer a few 
suggestions for such a worthy object, believing 
that by giving encouragement to floral exhi¬ 
bitions ol this kind a love for gardening is 
created in the minds of those who thus early in 
life enter into friendly rivalry for the prizes 
offered. For the scholars’ classes, we should 
certainly advocate one for Musk and another for 
Creeping Jenny, each grown in a pot, and con¬ 
fining the size of tiie pot to one of fixed diameter. 
These are two easily-gfown subjects, and when 
given constant attention develop into fino 
plants. PotB of annuals might also be included 
in the competitions, selecting such readily-grown 
things as Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, Mignonette, 
Candytuft, Meteor Marigold, and similar simple 
annuals. Pots of Fuchsias and “ Geraniums ” 
should always be popular, but in common fair¬ 
ness the same variety should bo grown by eaoh 
child. A stand arranged with wild flowers 
would make a pretty class, and bring out the 
artistic talent 01 the youthful exhibitors. We 
have seen at successful exhibitions a class in 
which any floral object of interest has been 
shown. This gives a clever child a chance of 
exhibiting something altogether new, and is 
productive of happy results. For a teachers’ 
competition, ono class might be made for the 
best foliage plant, and another ono for the 
best flowering plant. This would answer splen¬ 
didly, and would ensure greater variety than 
when confining the class to one or two subjects. 
The classes w'hich you propose to leave open to 
scholars, teachers, and congregation should also 
provide variety in tho subject. For a show to take 
place during the third or fourth week in July, 
and in the North of England, you would bo very 
unwise to include a class for Dahlias, as it is quite 
a month or six weeks too soon for this really 
«arly autumn flow’er. A class for twelve Pansy 
blooms would be a good one and one also for the 
same number of Asters. A small basket of 
Tufted Pansies (Violas) growing in the basket 
would be a capital class, and if commenced early 
in the season would make a pretty exhibit. 
Zinnias, when well-grown, aro beautiful and 
would be something new for you. Why not have 
a class for six bunenes of hardy flowers, distinct, 
or at least three varieties ? A dish of Currants, 
anothor of Gooseberries, would afford a change. 
If you have an exhibit of vegetables, specify 
what it is to be, as according to your last year’s 
list it would be impossible to discern the rela¬ 
tive merits of different kinds when exhibited for 
one prize. Wo should prefer a class as follow's : 
Potatoes, Cabbages, Carrots, Turnips, and 
Onions. Give a prize or two for an epergne of 
cut-flowers, arranged for effect. Another one 
for a trumpet vase filled in tho same way. Three 
prizes in each case is the best system, the amount 
of each prize being determined by the funds in 
hand or promised. Frame rules to prevent 
fraudulent exhibiting and then everyone should 
be satisfied. 

Use of bone meal ( Exhibitor ). — For 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers you may use 2 lb. of 
bone-meal to each bushel of soil. We do not think 
bone-meal is so suitable for Potatoes and Peas 
as bone phosphates, and if used for outside crops 
from 4 lb. to 5 lb. per rod may be used ; but for 
Peas part of the manure should be mixed with 
the soil in the bottom of the drill, so that it 
does not come into contact with the Peas till 
aftor some grow'th has been made, and the other 
part may be used as liquid-manure when the 
Peas are podding. Bone meal may be used for 
Fuchsias and “Geraniums” at the rate of 1 lb. 
to 2 lb. per bushel of soil. We have never tried 
Original from 
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Bnigm&tuia Knighti in the garden of Mr. F. A. Jennings, Forest-hill, 8.E. 


season. If I had my own way with Brugman- 
sias I would prefer to pot them into largo pots 
or tubi aud turn them out of these ; thus they 
would not die back so far in the winter, and 
when planting-time again came round they 
w’ould make a quicker start. When cultivated 
in a house either in tubs or in the border an 
annual pruning should be given them early in 
the spring; thus treated, they w'ould be kept 
fairly within bounds. Under glass tho chief 
enemy is green-fly, but if fumigation is carried 
out in time this need not give any trouble. For 
the open border of a large house a few 
standards with stems 8 feet or bo in height 
would make a grand show. Their propagation 
is simple, merely taking off the young shoots in 
the spring and striking tliem on a gentle heat, ono 
cutting in a small pot. When struck do not lot the 
plants starve, but grow on os fast as possible, 
keeping them to the ono stem until of good 
height. They will yield a few flowers the first 
autumn when planted out, but the second season 
they should make a good show much earlier. As 
they become older they flower more profusely, 
tho growth then not being, of course, quite so 
luxuriant. On one occasion I remember taking 
up some young plants about two years old from 
tho open and potting them up into 12 -inch pots. 
They were then introduced into a gentle heat and 
gave several flowers during the early part of the 
winter. When planted out in the open ground 
Bmgmansias are seen to Uie^st advantage as 


grown from seed believed to have been brought 
with many others from Australia, and struck 
in the houses in Hardwicko Gardens. Most of 
them were planted out young and died. This 
ono was grown in a slightly warmed conserva¬ 
tory till the year 1881, when the conservatory 
was almost entirely pulled down, and the Palm 
was then planted out in its present position. 
It receives no protection or coveriug during the 
winter, but has been exposed to snow and ice 
like the other trees round it during all the suc¬ 
cessive winters from 1881. The position is a 
rather sheltered ono, tho high wall which used 
to form one side of the conservatory, together 
with tho trees and bushes which grow at some 
littlo distance round it, screening it from the 
cutting north winds. There is no record of its 
height when first planted out, but it has con¬ 
tinued to grow steadily each year, and is now 
10 feet 6 inches to the top of the stem, and 
13 feet to tho top of the fronds. Severe weather 
seems to have no deleterious effect upon it, aud 
it is looked upon as a great curiosity by those in 
the neighbourhood w'ho are interested in tree 
, acclimation. —Henry G. Close, Kirtlington 
I Park , Oxford. 

* # * The photograph showed a very fine 
example of this Palm. 
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tpe-pest advantage as 

Go 1 >gle 


Value of spraying plants.— As far as 
my experience goes, spraying with sulphate of 
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it for Cyclamens, as we prefer using something 
more concentrated after the plants have made 
some growth. We do not think malt combs could 
be made to take the place of peat, as its con¬ 
stituents are different; but malt combs are 
useful for many purposes, especially as top¬ 
dressing for Peaches, Vines, Cucumbers, Toma¬ 
toes, etc. Good bouquet flowers in July would 
consistof Eucharis Lilies, Tuberoses, Stephanotis 
floribunda, White Tea Roses (Niphetos), White 
Carnations, Her Majesty Pink, Bouvardias, etc. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CULTIVATION OF CARNATIONS AND 
PICOTEES.* 

There can be no doubt that Carnations and 
Picotees have grown in great favour with all the 
flower-loving sections of the community. 
During the past few years the popularity of 
these flowers has become very great, not only on 
account of their improvement as regards quality, 
colour, and markings, but by the efforts of a 
small but ever-increasing band who are inter¬ 
ested in the plants. When the blooms are 
staged at local or other leading shows in the 
country, the public have had opportunities of 
seeing the Carnation in perfection, and have 
been seized with a sort of infatuation which 
induces them to inquire if thev can grow such 
blooms as are there exhibited. In answer to 


FINE-FOLIAGED HARDY PLANTS. 

In one of the accompanying illustrations we see 
the beauty of the hardy flne-foliaged plants this question, they are not asked where they 
when associated with Ivies and other plants, reside or what soil they have at their disposal, 
and in the other is represented the bold-leaved which would be the case were any other flowers 
Gunnera scabra, an imposing-looking herbaceous i in question. There can be no doubt that these 
perennial well worthy of more 
extended culture than it has 
hitherto received. A well- 
grown plant of it cannot fail 
to be a source of attraction, 
more particularly when in 
any way associated with 
other sub-tropical subjects on 
the parterre or in the flower 
garden. Of the two it is best 
grown as a single specimen, 
and not in any way crowded 
by other plants. If near to 
water where it can derive its 
full share of moisture the 
growth will be all the more 
satisfactory. With leaves of 
such large dimensions it is 
safer to select a spot partially 
sheltered, but not shaded to 
any extent, in order to pre¬ 
serve the foliage as much as 
possible from injury. Except 
in the more sheltered locali¬ 
ties, it will be the better plan 
to protect the crown and the 
ground close to it, so as to 
save the roots too when a 
sharp frost threatens. A good 
way of doing this is to make 
a circle of galvanised netting 
about 4 feet or so across, ana 
then fill in with sufficient Oak 
or Beech-leaves to safeguard 
the plant. If not in an actu¬ 
ally moist situation, then 
some attention in regard to 
watering during the growing 
season will be requisite. 

Very handsome, too, are 
the Polygonums, such as the 
well-known P. cuspidatum 
(Japan Knot weed) and the 
larger-leaved P. sachalinense. 

Both these are worth planting 
in a bold group in the garden, 
by waterside, or the out¬ 
skirts of the lawn. The 
Rodgersia podophylla is a 
very handsome plant of the 
Saxifrage family. Its leaves 
measure over a foot across, and are conspicuous plants adapt themselves to circumstances in a 


Hardy foliage plants in an Essex garden. From a photograph 
by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


for their brown-green shade. It is a very hardy 
plant, enjoying peat and shade. Then we 
have the Agaves, Aralia Sieboldi, Bocconia 
cordata, conspicuous for its silvery - toned 
foliage. The Globa Thistles (Echinops) are 
handsome too, and the Eryngiums, a splendid 
family of plants, with steely-blue bracts and 
flower-heads, and glaucous foliage. These 
require a warm, dry soil. They will succeed on 
a sunny border, where the soil is none too rich. 
E. alpinum is a lovely kind ; so also is E. 
Oliverianum. The Spotted Coltsfoot (Far- 
fugium grande) and the Giant Fennel (Ferula) 
are handsome when grown by themselves to 
show off their beauty of form. 

The Fuukias (Plantain Lilies) are a host in 
themselves, F. Sieboldi having handsome flowers 
too, and the leafage is very broad and pleasing 
in oolour. The plants aro also exceptionally 
hardy, and will live in tubs in London forecourt 
gardens. 

Then we have a noble group of hardy foliage 
plants in the Rheums or Rhubarbs. 
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most agreeable way. This is proved by anyone 
making a “Carnation tour” ana seeing the various 
conditions under which they are grown in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, and the show of bloom the 
growers obtain, apparently under what we should 
consider trying circumstances, but although 
everything else fails, you find Carnations and 
Picotees flourishing. They are to be found in 
lime, gravel, ashes, marl, yellow, red, and 
even blue soils, and in old walls, where they 
revel in the mortar. They positively cry out 
for smuts and soot, ana this makes them 
particularly adapted to people who live in or 
near the town, and want a pleasant, healthy 
hobby on which to spend a few agreeable hours 
in the summer evenings, in attending to their 
wants and requirements. 

The question is sometimes asked, what is 
the difference between Carnations and Picotees ? 
I must, therefore, answer this question, 
although it would hardly be necessary if any 


* Lecture given by A. W. Pike, Windsor-place, Cardiff, 
i before the Cardiff Gardeners’ Association. 


one had seen a collection of the two together. 
The Picotee is similar in size and shape to the 
Carnation, and comprises two sections, the white 
ground and the yellow ground. Of the former 
there are many distinct varieties, pencilled, 
with ribbon borders; here we find scarlet, rose, 
purple, heavy medium, and light edges, all of 
which differ, and as I have already said, can 
be distinctly observed in a collection. The 
yellow ground Picotee is exactly similar as 
regards the border or edges of the former, but 
the ground, instead of being white is tinted with 
various shades from lemon to orange colour, as 
the term implies. 

With regard to Carnations a great revolu¬ 
tion has taken place. Originally, the show 
Carnations were classified in two sections—viz., 
Flakes and Bizarres, and it was necessary for 
blooms of the former to have smooth petals of 
good substance and a distinct clear white grouud, 
with rich stripes or markings of either rose, 
scarlet or purple. The Bizarre (the word mean¬ 
ing odd or peculiar) adds another colour in the 
stripe, making a bloom of white ground with 
rose and purple, crimson and purple, or rose and 
scarlet stripes. 

These are to be seen now at all the leading 
shows where there is a class given for them. 
However, the public generally do not look with 
favour on the snow varieties, partly on account 
of their similarity of appearance, but more 
particularly because they are less attractive than 
the newer beautifully-coloured seifs and fancies 
which are seen at exhibitions, and are of almoet 
every colour and tint. 

Having described the different classes that are 
exhibited at shows and grown generally, we 
now come to the somewhat important part—viz., 

Cultivation. 

Its propagation is effected in two ways—by 
taking cuttings or pipings and by layering. 
The former of these modes of cultivation I, 
personally, have little faith in, excepting for the 
winter-flowering section, of which there are 
comparatively few reliable varieties. Cuttings 
should be taken from sound growths and 
young shoots formed in the spring after the 
plants have done blooming. They should be 
potted up and put in a little gentle bottom-heat, 
and grown on from the small pot to a larger 
size as required until they are finally established 
in their flowering pots ready to be taken to 
a greenhouse in October, where plenty of light 
(and air, if necessary) is given them. Care, 
however, should be taken to keep them free 
from the green-fly, which they are rather sub¬ 
ject to when cultivated in this manner. Water 
should be given only when the plants are dry, 
and they should then be well watered. The 
grower can tell whether the plant require® 
water by giving the pot a rap with the 
knuckles, when, if dry, the pot will give out 
a Bharp, hollow sound. As regards stimulants, 
weak soot-water should be given the plants 
w r hen flowering. 

The most suitable soil in which to grow Car¬ 
nations in pots is a compound of the following 
ingredients : One part old pieces of turf, as large 
as Walnuts ; one part gritty sand or road-grit; 
one part leaf-mould, with a dash of soot, and a 
small quantity of sweet old cow-manure, if 
obtainable, and some burnt wood-ashes, and the 
remaining part loam. Place 2 inches of clean 
crocks in layers at the bottom of, say, a 6-inch 
pot, and pot firmly. Of course, the above 
seems rather a long list of ingredients, but it 
must be remembered that the plants have a heavy 
duty to perform, and too much moist feeding 
will only meet with disease and ultimate abso¬ 
lute failure, so that these particulars should be 
attended to as nearly as possible in order to 
meet with success. 

Monthly calendar. 

To a would-be beginner or amateur it w’ould 
be as well to give a brief monthly outline of the 
general treatment of Carnations and Picotees 
grown in the open border, beginning from 

September. —In this month the plants should 
be obtained and planted firmly in pairs (by 
themselves if possible) in a bed which nas been 
forked over and prepared some weeks before¬ 
hand, with a thin layer of eoot, old mortar, and 
burnt earth worked in with some very old 
manure, if obtainable. Diagonal planting is best 
at about 18 inches apart, so that the Dutch hoe 
can be used during the hot season to keep weeds 
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from growing, and loosen the surface, which Picotee grower’s paradise. Keep green-fly 
will prevent evaporation and sare labour in down, and water plants with weak soot-water, 
watering. After planting all that will be | if available, and, if possible, layer the long, 
required as a protection is a wire-netting, strong shoots for future stock. In layering the 
IS inches high, if hares and rabbits are near, as shoot an up-cut should bo made under the shoot, 
they are very fond of the “grass.” Press the : and a layering pin used to keep the layer 
plants firmly into the soil should the frost | firm in the ground. A handful of coarse, gritty 
upheave them. sand should bo placed immediately under the 

October, November, December. —These cut to keep tho incision open and help it to 
months are resting periods, both for plants and callus and form roots. Water when required 
grower, excepting when he intends growing any with a fine-rose can, and keep the grass from 
pairs to bloom in large pots in tho spring, and | withering. 

which have been framed in small pots since Sep- August. —All layers should be put down by 
tember, w r hen they w'ere potted for the purpose, the first week in this month if strong enough, 
In this case the soil, as advised, should bo turned as this is very important for the futuro stock 
over and well mixed. of strong plants. 

January. —Town sparrows often disfigure the Seitember. —Sticks should be Rtored away 
plants by picking tho grass, but this does not for another year, and pots emptied and washed 
injure them much, and black cotton strained and stored. This month brings us to the end 

across the beds from the tops of small sticks of the season, and beds are ready made to re- 

will scaro them aw'ay. j ceive the stock of new varieties to be secured. 

February. —Pot up firmly tho pairs in small Tho plants that were layered will be ready to 
pots out of frames, whore they have hadabund- bo severed from the parents and transplanted 
aiice of light and air, into 8-inch pots, and in new quarters, if possible. If the grower 
transfer into the cold house to bloom. intends growing the new plants in pots, ho 

March. —Vacancies, if any, should bo filled should put them in pairs in 4-inch pots this 

up. The interest this month commences. All month, and keep them close in a framo for a 
old dead foliage should be removed, and a slight week, when they will be sufii -iently estab- 



Gunncra scabra. (See page 602.) 


forking over the beds will greatly improve tho 
appearance of same. Three - feet six-inch 
Bamboos should be placed between each pair of 
plants, and a loose tie put to them, as tho flower- 
stalks are somewhat brittle at this stage. .Should 
green-fly appear, spray the plants with the 
following solution: 1 lb. of Quassia-chips, 9d., 
soaked in a quart of water for six hours, and a 
pint of boiling water poured overfloz. of Caven¬ 
dish Tobacco, Is. (»d., and wrung out, and | oz. 
of methylated spirits, Id. ; the latter is used to 
keep the mixture in good condition. Half-a- 
pint of this insecticide will make a quart of 
perfect blight killer and do no harm to the 
plants in any way, costing the small sum of 2$d. 
a pint. 

April leaves little to do but tying a second 
time. 

May.— The plants will be growing rapidly, 
and tho flower-buds should be thinned if large 
blooms are required. I leave about four 
blooms on each plant, tho larger bud being 
left to develop, the smaller of the two, which 
form in pairs, being pinched out. 

June.—F lower-stems will reouire tying for 
a third time, and a dusting of soot after a 
shower of rain will be very beneficial to the 
plants. 

July.— This month is the Carnation and 
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t lished to put on a bed of ashes in a cool 
frame, or plunged in old leaves from this month 
to tho following February, during which 
period they will require little water, if any. 

The lights should hardly ever be entirely 
closed, excepting during very severe weather, or 
to prevent wet and snow getting at them, as the 
one important thing now is to keep them on 
the dry side until March, when the pairs can 
be planted in 8-inch pots in the compost already 
described, and transferred to the cool-house to 
bloom. The plants must in all stages of their 
rowth be kept as near tho glass as possible, and 
aveasmuch air as can begiven without draught. 
Should any of them be affected with a diseaso 
called spot, the leaves should be taken off and 
burnt, and if red-rust or fungus appears, 
powder the parts affected with sulphur, which 
may prevent its spreading to other plants. 

There is a small maggot which is troublesome 
at times, eating from tho top down the main 
shoot dirring winter, when tho plants are stored 
in small pots. This should be killed when 
found, or tne flower-stalk may be lost. 


Sowing Marguerite Carnation seed (R. M.). 

—Sow Marguerite Carnations in March under glass, and 
grow on in pots. Sweet Peas for early blooming should be 
sown in autumn. If not sown then, sow as early in spring 
as soil and weather will permit. 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 


Pceonies not flowering well in Lon¬ 
don. —I want your advice how to get these to 
grow', as I have tried for three years and only 
get one or two flowers on good-sized roots? 
What can you recommend to put in tho ground 
to promote growth ? Tho soil is good and fairly 
manured. The garden is large, the lawns 
surrounded by flower and shrub borders.— 
A. S. 

# # * The Pieony is not an ideal town plant, 
but as your garden is fairly well exposed it 
might with care do well. This beautiful hardy 
plant is a great lover of the sun, and unless its 
crowns are thoroughly ripened the display of 
flowers is always poor. The ground in which 
it is planted should be well trenched and the 
soil enriched with manure, and abundance of 
water given during the growing period. In 
February or March a good mulching of cow- 
dung should be given, care being taken not to 
place any over the crowns. In April and May 
a few good soakings of liquid-manuro should be 
applied. About May the flowering-shoots will 
appear, and it will bo advisable to pinch out all 
tno side buds and allow only the crown-buds to 
perfect themselves. One flower is quite enough 
for each spike to carry—that is, if good form 
and high quality are desired. In November tho 
plants should be cut down and the ground 
forked over. A fork should be used in pre¬ 
ference to a spade, as the roots are not so likely 
to get iujurod. The Paxmy does not lift well, 
therefore the roots should not be disturbed moie 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Shrubs for north aspect.- Will you 
kindly give me the names of six varieties of 
hardy shrubs to decorate the front of a house 
facing north-west ? It is rather exposed to high 
winds, and the soil is clay. The border is about 
8 feet from front of house to low stono wall with 
iron railing above.— West Lothian. 

\* The following shrubs are quite hardy, 
and would succeed well in Linlithgowshire. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi (Virginian Creeper) is a 
grand plant for walls. Its foliage assumes 
many beautiful colours in tho autumn. Wistaria 
sinensis is a free-growing shrub, and bears 
abundance of large racemes of palo blue flowers. 
Hedora amurensis is a distinct and exceedingly 
handsome large-leaved Ivy of vigorous growth. 
The Winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum) is a beautiful winter-flowering 
shrub. Its deep golden-yellow blossoms last a 
long time in beauty. The Evergreen Thorn 
(Crataegus Pyracantha) is a love’y berry-bearing 
plant of moderate growth. Its orange-scarlet 
berries aro produced in dense clusters. Cydonia 
japonica is a grand spring-flow ering sl.rab, and 
thrives well under all kinds of treatment. 


Shrubs for a hot, dry sand.— Will you 
kindly tell me the best nurseries to apply to 
for flowering shrubs such as Coanothus, Olearia, 
etc., and what shrubs of that class will do best 
on a hot, dry sand in Surrey ? Situation rather 
exposed, but sheltered round house.—M. A., 
Surrey. 

* # * Any of tho following shrubs may be relied 
upon : Tamarix of sorts and Buddleia globosa 
are excellent shrubs for dry soils. The latter 
bears rich orange-coloured flowers. Olearia 
Haasti and Veronica Traversi aro very fine. 
Weigela rosea and Hamamelis arborea aro also 
well worth growing. Broom of sorts and Cloisya 
ternata are great favourites. Deutzias, Double 
Gorse, Kerria japonica, and Laurustinus can uL > 
bo recommended. Coanothus, Genistas, and 
Ligustrum japonicum do splendidly on dry soils. 
Cistus (Rock Roses) in variety are exceedingly 
pretty shrubs and thrive well on dry banks. 
Syringas are also very effective. Helianthemums 
(Sun Roses) are dwarf-growing shrubs, and 
flower profusely on sandy soils. Please consult 
our advertisement columns as to where to get 
the plants. 

The Red Wineberry of Japan.-in reply to 
“ Miss M.,” I grew lost Beaeon for the first time the 
Wineberry of Japan, anil the plants bore well; but the 
birds are very fond of them. They were grown near 
Westport, Co. Mayo, cIobc to the 6ea, but ehellered ; and 
when planting in stiff clay I gave a liberal supply of old 
mortar-rubble.—H. 0. O. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s. 
The English Flower Garden : Views of the most 

BeautifvlQardtns and Country Houses, and Flans, lyitA 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement, London: John Murray, and cf all 
Booksellers. 
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ROSE MALLOWS. 

Tjie genua Hibiscus is a very extensive one, 
numbering no less than 150 species of stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy shrubs and trees, dis¬ 
tributed for the most part in the tropics, but 
also occurring in temperate regions. With these 
last we are now specially concerned. Europe, 
America, and Australia all contribute to our 
Mallows, and although so few of the American 
species can be managed well in the open, the 
protection of a cool greenhouse or pit is found 
sulhcient to do them well. Theyarefound chiefly 

in SWamDV or marshv rrrniiri.T o.......u 


uooa JJOUDie Danilas.— Amateurs and 
others anxious to grow Dahlias for exhibition 
are often at a loss to know what varieties to 
select, and as the ground at their disposal is 
often very limited, they cannot afford to plant 
in a haphazard manner. Those who wish for a 
dozen or so good sorts in as many colours cannot 
do wrong in planting the following: Agnes, a 
delicate yellow flower of fine form, generally 
opening well in the centre ; Bendigo, purplish- 
crimson, grand size and form ; Canary, another 
fine yellow variety of deeper hue than Agnes, 
and equally as well formed, a capital grower 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 

Making the beds. 

The Asparagus is such a favourite vegetable, and 
its successful culture a matter of so great 
importance, both in private gardens and in the 
grounds of market growers, that any extra 
trouble taken in efficiently preparing the beds 
is amply repaid by the increased luxuriance of 
the plants and subsequent larger returns 
afforded. 

The best time to plant is in the spring, when 
the shoots are broken and are about 1 inch in 
length. This generally happens about the 
commencement of April, although, naturally, 

inarehea ~fn" Canada and gZm^Zounh^t SalCnUh'fi’ V " y £ UiD § : f T ' I 

the United States, is one of y 8 Saltmarsh, fine bright yellow with red edges ; I pared during the months of February or March, 
iiio »- '• a gentle slope towards the 


in swampy or marshy ground, and would doubt a equa l ly “Z® 11 formed, a capital grower 

less do much better if they could be planted out Tv 'T* ^ J R 5 wlln g s » a “ obbj flow er of a 

in a warm, rich borde/near the light and tVwT™?! shade i a g ™ nd 8 , how variety; 

where they could get plenty of sun-heat in late J ‘ T ’i We ^’ yellow » f d f G o{ P etal a tinged with 
bummer. P y m late Purple, vigorous and free; Diadem, a lovely 

H moschfit-t™ frr»m u j r d ® e P crimson, indispensable in the show tent; 
arshes S * th ® b ,? rders of salt Harry Keith, rosy-purple, very telling: J T 

arshes m Canada and generallv throncrhmif finUmaraii J’ i' ' 


the United States, is one of 
the showiest of the hardier 
perennial species. Its flowers 
are quite as large as those of 
the single Hollyhock, of a 
bright rose colour, with a 
brilliant crimson centre. 

H. coociNEus, from Georgia 
a id I lorida, is also a showy 
species. The flowers, which 
are produced from July to 
September, are bright red 
and very showy when the 
plants are well done. It is 
rather more tender than the 
above, and should be planted 
out in the conservatory. 

H. GRANDIFLORUS, with its 
lirge flesh-coloured flowers, 
r *fat the base, is one of the 
easiest to manage north of 
London in the open air. 

With the protection of a 
low wall we have had blooms 
freely in July, but it should 
be liberally supplied with 
water when growing and 
flowering. 

H. militaris is an ex¬ 
tremely variable species, and 
in its best forms a very 
8 10wy and valuable plant. 

It is found chiefly on the 
banks of rivers in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Georgia, and Ohio, 
flowering from July to 
August. The river-sides are 
a daze where H. militaris 
lorms a thicket, which it 
often does, its stems from 
J feet to 4 feet high boiDg 
surmounted by numerous 
large, pale rose - coloured 
flowers with a deeper centre. 

H. incanus has very large 
sulphur - coloured flowers, 
purplish at the base. 

H. CAROLINIANUS, with 
much the same habit, has 
bright purple flowers. 

II. Hugeli, from Austra¬ 
lia, is one of the most 
variable species, but it does 
well against a south wall 
with a little protection 
during the severe part of 
tj>e winter. Ita natural time of flowering 
i.L 8 < S t Z mter ,“ d 8 P rin 8 > however® 

la Z 1 ,°?° , greenhouse or conser¬ 

vatory as the best place in which to grow 
tins variety. Ita flowers are very large, pale 
l-urple, and showy. H. Hugeli var. quinque- 
, V J'"T** 8 , a 'Showy form than Wrays! It was 
Thompson, of Ipswich, and 

t rlh lu ^ g V St ' 1853 - The fl o w cr 8 are 
18 a '’alible greenhouse 
* and m ^ be south may be grown with 
<• msiderable success in the open air against a 
soui n wall. 

, lx - sflendens, also from Australia, is a 
' eautilul greenhouse shrub, producing an abund- 
ance of very large bright rose-coloured flowers. 

n.. Manihot, aculeatus, Collinsonianus, and 
virginicus are all well worth an effort to obtain : 
thev would make excellent greenhouse plants, 
and are easily managed if supplied liberally 
with water and well ripened off in autumn. 

D. 
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Flowers of the Hibiscus in a vase. From a photograph by Mrs. Deane, Fairfields 
Fareham, Hants. 


W. H. Williams, fine showy scarlet, good con¬ 
stitution ; Mrs. West, a beautiful rose-coloured 
flower, a grand acquisition, and Primrose Dame, 
of a delicate primrose shade, and having a fine 
effect when staged with other shades. The 
above varieties will be found unsurpassed for 
growing in groups to produce an effect in 
pleasure grounds or flower gardens, independent 
of their value for exhibition.—J. C. 

Rudbeckia hirta (Hardy Flowers ).—This 
species is an old inhabitant of our gardens. The 
whole plant is very rough and covered with hard 
bristle-like hairs. The large yellow flowers are 
produced singly on leafy stems, each about 2 feet 
or more high, from July to September. The 
plant is well suited for the border in the second 
or third row, and makes a good display where a 
bed can be devoted to it. It is of easy culture, 
but, like most of the family, rejoices in good, 
fairly rich soil. Readily increased by division 
or by seed. 


south, where such is obtain¬ 
able, being, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory exposure. 
The soil should be of good 
depth, and, if porous, with 
good natural drainage, will 
be well suited to the require¬ 
ments of the plants. The 
ground should be trenched 
two spits deep, and well 
mixed w r ith partially-rotten 
manure, cow or pig for pre¬ 
ference ; road-grit, decayed 
vegetable refuse, and rough 
leaf-mould are also excellent 
for incorporating with the 
soil, while sea-sand, where 
it is obtainable in quantity, 
will be found a most valu¬ 
able addition. The old plan 
of making narrow, raised 
beds is not advisable, except 
in very cold, retentive soils, 
where artificial drainage, in 
the shape of a drain of 4 -inch 
pipes, at-the depth of about 
2 feet, should be provided 
as an escape for superfluous 
moisture, the pipes being 
surfaced with broken rub¬ 
ble, cinders, or pieces of 
brick, over which sods, 
with the turf downwards, 
should be placed to pre¬ 
vent the drainage becoming 
choked by the fine particles 
of soil. In the case of such 
heavy soils, horse-manure 
should be substituted for 
that from the cow or pig, as 
being less close in texture, 
and a larger amount of 
material to keep the com¬ 
post open, in the shape of 
lime-rubble, wood-ashes, or 
burnt refuse, added, than is 
necessary in a naturally 
more porous staple. For¬ 
merly, in cold, damp soils, 
recourse was often had to a 
foundation of faggots on 
which the beds were built, 
but this plan is not to be 
recommended, as the wood 
soon rots and eventually 
create** fungus. In planting, a dull and moist 
day should, by preference, oe selected, as the 
roots of the plants suffer from exposure to sun 
and wind. On no account should the individual 
plants be placed nearer than 2 feet from crown 
to crown, undue crowding, for the purpose of 
quickly furnishing the bed, resulting in weak 
growth and early deterioration, whereas a well- 
made and properly-planted bed, if carefully 
attended to, will remain in vigorous health for 
many years. Three-year-old roots are the best 
for planting, the crowns being kept about an 
inch below the surface, and the roots being care¬ 
fully spread out with a slight downward inclina¬ 
tion. Fine soil should then be placed over the 
roots and crowns, and the soil pressed firmly 

a - After planting, mulch with a slight 

\ of Mushroom-bed or old hot-bed 
manure. It will doubtless appear to some that 
the space (2 feet) left between the rows of plants 
is a waste of ground, but this need not be so, as 
it can be utilised for Lettuce or early Cauliflower 
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Asparagus. The size of the beds is largely 
a matter of taste, but 4 feet with two rows, or 
6 feet with three rows, are convenient widths. 
The plants should be kept well weeded, and 
when a foot high should be staked or otherwise 
supported as a prevention against the growth 
being broken off oy the wind. No grass should 
be cut the first year, and but little the second or 
third if the bed is to have a fair chance ; its 

E roduce on the fourth year, if these precautions 
ave been taken, being far finer and more plenti¬ 
ful than if the growth has been interfered with. 

Old beds. 

In these cutting should never be continued 
too late. In some cases they are cut so hard and 
late that the few small growths eventually 
allowed to mature are insufficient to keep the 
roots in health, with the result that the crowns 
diminish in size, instead of increasing in vigour, 
as they should do. In cutting, care should be 
taken not to thrust the knife too deeply down, 
as if this is done both crowns and roots are 
often badly injured. Some discountenance the 
use of the knife altogether, and break ofT 
the shoots by taking them between finger and 
thumb close to the ground level and giving a 
sharp twist. How¬ 
ever, providing the 
knife is used care¬ 
fully, it is quite 
harmless. Although 
the retention of tne 
growth unbroken is 
not of such vital im¬ 
portance in old as in 
new beds, it is well 
that it should be pre¬ 
served, as far as 
possible, intact. A 
few lines of cord or 
tarred twine run 
through the beds at 
intervals about 18 in¬ 
ches from the ground 
will be found to pre¬ 
vent any serious 
damage in this re¬ 
spect. 

Manuring. 

The old system of 
giving the beds a 
heavy mulching of 
manure in the winter 
is not to be recom¬ 
mended, as by her¬ 
metically sealing the 
surface and keeping it 
in a sodden condition 
it often does harm 
rather than good to 
the roots. Coarse Sea¬ 
weed, put on loosely, 
has not this objec¬ 
tion. In spring, before 
growth commences, 

a dressing of fish-manure, followed by a light 
mulch of well-rotted manure, will be useful to 
give the plants a good start, whilst during the 
growing season—say, from April to August— 
liberal supplies of nutriment should be given. 
For this, nitrate of soda, superphosphate, kainit, 

f uano, soot, wood-ashes, and salt are all valuable; 

ut the latter should be used sparingly on 
heavy ground, as it has a tendency to render 
such soil cold. On light soils, however, its 
effect is excellent. If the summer be dry, 
copious waterings should be given alternately 
with the fertilisers. 


end of April a daily supply is sent to Paris. 
The Asparagus is grown in frames 50 feet long 
by 5 feet wide, floored with slates. Under these 
are hot air pipes, and above them a shallow 
layer of earth. The roots are packed in as 
thickly as possible, and about 2 inches of good 
soil placed over them. The lights are then 
drawn on and covered with canvas, and in 
eight days the growths are ready for cutting. 

S. W. F. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Few vegetables give a bigger return during the 
season from June to November than do Vege¬ 
table Marrows when properly grown. More 
especially is this the case when the fruits are cut 
while small enough to cook whole, for by pre¬ 
venting seed-formation in this way wo induce 
the plants to continue fruiting at almost every 
joint, while the Marrows themselves are far 
more delicious when cooked whole than they are 
if allow’ed to get beyond the stage at which this 
is possible. The methods of cultivation are 
numerous and go far to show the adaptability of 
the plants to their surroundings. One of the 
worst methods which have come under my 
notice is that of growing them on beds com¬ 


Long Green and Long White Vegetable Mir rows on a fence. From a photograph by 
Mr. F. Parren, Northgate-street, Canterbury. 


posed entirely of Grass mowings, especially 
when such beds are sunk below the surrounding 
level. Again, wo have the ordinary mode of 
culture for market, in which the plants are put 
out in well-manured ground or on small beds of 
manure, and this system gives good crops and 
suits the market grower, but it appears to me a 
waste of ground to adopt it for tne main crop 
in a private garden, where there can generally 
be found an odd corner in the manure-yard 
which will suit Vegetable Marrows admirably. 
My method is to have the odds and ends of 
manure and soil-heaps thrown together into a 
rectangular bed about 2 feet deep and with a flat 
top, and on this I place at intervals of about 
5 feet barrowloads of good soil in which to plant 
pairs of plants. After these are established, 
they require little attention except to water 
thoroughly in dry weather, occasionally cutting 
away a few old leaves and superfluous shoots. 


by placing 
th< 


Forcing. 

This is sometimes done in situ b. r _ o 

frames over the beds, clearing away the soil to 
some depth at each side, and filling the trenches 
thus formed with fermenting material, which 

should reach above the sides of the frame ; the _^ _ _ ___ __ t __ 

lights are then covered with some opaoue On such beds I never fail to get good crops, and 
material and long manure. Another method is there i 9 none of that shyness in setting that is 
that of lifting the roots and placing them in sometimes complained of with Marrow’s grown 
heat, with a little soil over them, light being on manure-heaps. 

excluded. When once forced in this manner the Early sowing is a fruitful source of failure, 
rootsareof little subsequent use, and are generally as the plants, unless they can be kept potted 
thrown away. In the neighbourhood of Paris on, get starved before they can be planted 
the Asparagus is forced extensively, some gardens out. Such plants never do well, and I have 
being given up exclusively to this inaustrj’. frequently found that the main batch, sown 
From the commencement orf Septemberrto the about May 1st, is in fruit before those sown 
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three weeks earlier. I make three sowings yearly, 
using rich soil, half loam and half decayed 
manure and leaves, and sow always in single 
pots, as this saves later checks. The first sow¬ 
ing is made about the middle of April, and 
plants from this sowing are put out in the 
Potato-pits, where I lift from the centre 
of each light two or three sets as soon as 
these are fit for digging, and thus make room 
for the Marrow’s before the bulk of the Potatoes 
is lifted. From sowings made at this date I 
have cut fruit from the middle of June, but I 
generally reach the end of the month before 
cutting is common. The second or main crop 
sowing takes place about May 1. I sow at this 
time, both in pots, which are placed in the 
Cucumber-frame for the time being, and on the 
small hillocks of soil in which the plants are to 
be permanently grown, placing hand-lights over 
the hillocks and covering at night with mats. 
With cold nights, however, these have no chance, 
and I depend on the pot-plants, which are well 
looked after in the way of pot room and gradu¬ 
ally hardened in readiness for planting when the 
weather is fit. Hand-lights are put over the 
plants and kept on till they are established for 
the double purpose of protection from cold and 
from heavy rains, and when the plants get too 
big to be kept en¬ 
tirely covered the 
lights are elevated on 
bricks and the young 
running shoots are 
trained outwards in 
w hatever direction is 
desired. In the ab¬ 
sence of hand-lights, 
old skeps, Rhubarb- 
boxes, and the like 
may be uBed for night 
protection. 

A third sowing is 
made at the end of 
May, and a few of 
the resulting plants 
are put out nero and 
there where room in 
the open ground can 
be found, and as these 
are only necessary for 
giving a few late 
fruits in case mildew 
attacks the main crop 
plants late in the 
season, they should 
be planted at some 
distance from the 
latter to prevent an 
attack of the same 
disease. In this way 
supplies of good 
young Marrows may 
be kept up until 
November in most 
years. If full-grown 
fruits for preserving 
or storing are needed, 
enough for these pur¬ 
poses may be allowed to grow aw’ay on the 
main crop plants as soon as those bowd later 
come into bearing, and this ought to be suffi¬ 
ciently early to allow the fruits to become 
almost ripe before autumn frosts intervene, 
when they may be cut and hung up in a dry and 
cool place. 

Of varieties we have sufficient, the best 
all-round being the Long White, or if a green 
form is better liked, Prince Albert may take its 

8 lace. I prefer for home use the medium-sized 
loore’s Vegetable Cream and the Custard 
Marrow, but there is not much to choose 
between the varieties in the matter of flavour so 
long as all are cut in a young state. Hibberd’s 
Prolific, Pen-y-byd, and Muir’s Hybrid are all 

f ood Marrows. Of the Chusan or bush varieties 
cannot speak favourably, as I do not find them 
free-fruiting, and should only recommend them 
for growing where only a very limited amount 
of room can be given to the plants. The 
illustration show’s plants trained against a fence. 

J. 


Spraying with sulphate of copper. 

—Replying to the query of “ W. D., in 
Gardening, page 618, in regard to statistical 
I information on the results of Potato spraying in 
, Ireland, I beg to state that I have been in 
I communication with a few farmers in the north 
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of Ireland, and they have all written in favour 
of the snraying. Those who tried the spraying 
had no disease ; but farmers who laughed at the 

t jraetice had bad crops. I submit to you a 
ew addrosses out of the scores that I might 
supply from the County Fermanagh, of men 
who speak in favour of the sulphate of copper 
spraying. If “ W. D.” wishes for fuller infor¬ 
mation I will give it to him.— George Noble, 
Mayfield, Thovnliebank. 

Making Cucumber-bed.—I have built 
a lean-to greenhouse with a south-west aspect. 
It is heated by a brick flue running througn it. 
I intend making a bod for Cucumbers between 
tho flue and back wall, which is about 2 feet 
wide, and training up the roof. I shall be 
obliged if you will kindly give in detail how 
I should make the bed, also how many plants 
I could grow? A few cultural hints and best 
time for sowing will oblige.— Cucumber. 

*** Four plants would be ample for your 
IS feet length. If you make a bed between the 
flue and wall, there will be need for extra caution 
in avoiding drought and overheating of soil. 
Place a few pieces of board or broken boxes 
next to and between the flue and soil. Mako 
up the bed with a strong loamy compost, in 
preference to much light manure, although an 
18-inch layer of stable-dung will help in 
imparting a more congenial heat. Raiso a few 
plants as soon as possible by sowing iu a pan of 
light compost, placing a sheet of glass on top 
and standing the pan upon the fluo, but not too 
near tho warmest end. When the seedlings aro 


Rprouts obtained from plants raised from 
imported seed. All must admit that for flavour 
ana tenderness the small sprouts aro much the 
beat. I have tried nearly all the supposed new 
sorts in one way or another, but I always grow 
a batch from imported seed, and am well 
pleased with the results. The greatest mistake 
eople make in growing Brussels Sprouts of any 
ina is sowing the seed too late. The first 
week in March is late enough for even the latest 
batch. Well-dug land in an open position 
and allowing the plants plenty of space to 
develop their leaves strongly are the secrets of 
success. An early and matured growth is 
absolutely necessary to obtain a full crop of close 
firm buttons. It is useless to expect good 
results if the sprouts are not formed before the 
end of September.—S. 


WATER LILIES IN SMALL GARDENS. 

The annexed illustration represents a portion 
of my tiny Lily pool, which has given me so 
much pleasure the last few summers that I am 
desirous of inducing other owners of small 
gardens to follow suit by showing that water 
gardens are not necessarily limited to big ponds 
in big places. My Lily pool is about 12 feet by 
, 8 feet, the margin on one side being somewhat 
uneven, depth 18 inches, tho interior lined with 
brick and cemented. Some rockwork runs all 
round to break up hard lines. The water 
supply is from the nouso main, and there is a 
plug to let the water off, just like a bath. 


I added N. odorata exquisita, N. odorata alba, 
N. Laydekeri rosea, N. pygimea, and N. p. 
Helvola. 

Some idea may be formed of the beauty of my 
little pool when I say that I have frequently 
had from twenty to thirty flowers open at a 
a time, white, yellow, and rose of various sizes 
and shades, and numerous buds to follow. The 
leaves of N. Marliacea Chromatella and N. 
pygnnea Helvola are very pretty, being beauti¬ 
fully marbled with deep red. These as well as 
some other of Marliac’s hybrids continue flower¬ 
ing much longer than the common kind. 

Anyone contemplating such a Lily pool 
should set to work without delay, and the 
plants should be ordered at once, so that they 
may be in their permanent quarters in April, 
and have the whole summer before them to get 
established. If a larger pond be desired, I would 
suggest the length being increased, not the 
breadth, and that it be accessible from both 
sides. A very pretty addition to the Lilies is 
the Cape Pondwoed, which is curious, pretty, 
and fragrant, while some gold-fish add another 
note to the colour scale. These have done very 
well with me. Tho old ones have been nearly 
four years in the pool, and numerous young ones 
have appeared. P* 


Culture of Solanums.— Can vou advise 
mo as to the culture of Solanums ? 1 had some 

| very nice plants which I potted in August into 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sand, but as the 
I bsrrie 3 ripened the leaves began to fall. They 



Water Lilies in a garden. 


forward enough to pot off, prepare your bed or 
border, and plant out. It would be a pity to 
prepare tho border before plants are ready, and 
even then the whole compost should be allowed 
sufficient time to get thoroughly warm before 
turning out the tender young plants. Leave 
room for two or three mulchings of fresh com¬ 
post after the plants have made considerable 
progress, and be very careful never to give them 
cola water. 

Sowing French Beans.— At this date, 
with lengthening days and increased suu-heat, 
where room in the warmer structures is limited, 
French Beans may be sown and the pots stood 
on shelves and trellises in early vineries and 
Peach-houses If the soil is kept in a semi-dry 
condition until the seed germinates, no fear of 
rotting through the somewhat lower tempera¬ 
ture need be entertained, and successive batches 
may be brought on to replace plants now fruit¬ 
ing as soon as they are cleared out. The labour, 
however, will be lost if water be given indis¬ 
criminately, as the seed is sure to rot. Where 
practicable it is always better to bring on 
French Beans in an intermediate-house until 
some 3 inches high, after which they require 
increased heat to bring them into bearing.—J. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Much is written 
yearly about the various types of this much- 
esteemed vegetable. It is questionable, how¬ 
ever, if there are more than two types. All 
appear to belong to one or the other. The 
extra large-buttoned sorts may suit the market 
man, beoause they fill the bushel quicker. 
For home use, however, give me tip small firm 
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My practice is only to empty the pool entirely 
once or twico a year, but to let out about 
half every few weeks in summer and fill 
up from the top. The gardener fills his cans 1 
from it also, and thus a fair amount of change 
takes place. On no account run off the water 
during bright weather, as tho leaves are very 
tender, and ten minutes’ hot sunshine without 
water beneath will wither up everything. A 
dull, showery day or late evening should be 
chosen. The necessity for occasional cleaning 
involves tho plants being grown in boxes, while 
small in pots, which is a disadvantage, as the 
flowers ao not come so large as when the 
plants are growing in rich alluvial mud, but 
there is some compensation in being able to get j 
close to them, and even smell them, which is 
not always easy to do on larger sheets of water. 
My pool is situated in full sunshine and shel¬ 
tered from cold winds. These circumstances, 
coupled with the fact that there is no current 
through it, cause the water, which is compara¬ 
tively shallow, to become very warm, often over 
TOdegs., and to this and the full sunshine I 
attribute a good deal of my success, such as it 
is. Eighteen inches may seem to many to be | 
insufficiently deep, and in colder climates per¬ 
haps it would be ; but here we have compara¬ 
tively little frost, and so far I have seen no 
damage, although ou several occasions I have 
walked on the ice and seen the gold-fish swim¬ 
ming about beneath my feet. 

As to varieties, I began with the common 
white Water Lily (Nymphaea alba). Finding it 
do fairly well, I obtained N. Marliacea Chroma¬ 
tella and N. odorata rubra. These doing well, 


have had plenty of water, but not to stand in it, 
temperature varying from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
flue heat.—F. R. 

*»* The foliage of your Solanums is affeoted 
with red-spider. No doubt the plants have 
been in a dry position over the flues, and you 
did not syringe them sufficiently before the 
berries ripened. At this time of the year Sola¬ 
nums are past their best and beginning to look 
shabby. If the plants are worth Baving for 
another year, cut them back next month, and 
when they commence to make growth shake 
them out and pot into a size larger, using 
the same mixture of soil as before. Afterwards 
stand the plants in a frame, allowing plenty of 
air in the day-time, and also a little shading 
on light days. Keep them well syringed 
throughout the summer until August or Sep¬ 
tember, when the berries are commencing to 
colour. Syringing should then be discontinued 
and the plants stood in a greenhouse for the 
berries to colour. Your greenhouse temperature 
will 6uit them well at that time of the year, but 
keep them in a position away from the flues. 

Shrubs for sand-hills by the sea — 

In reply to “ Sand,” Gardening, December 
I 26th, 1896, page 615, I have seen clumps of 
Ononis arvensis very effective, growing naturally 
on the sand-hills by the sea on our coast here, 
and near them plants of the common Sea Holly 
(Eryngium maritimum), and some very fine 
plants of the common Dog’s-tongue (Cyno- 
glossum officinale), which, when well grown, 
makes by no means a bad foliage pliuit.— 
W. M., Ireland, 

* TjntJifial from 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums for profit (E. Rich - 

rd ).—Within the last few weeks we have 
given replies to other readers of Gardening 
on somewhat similar lines, and you should read 
them. You should as soon as possible obtain 
cuttings direct from any well-known grower. 
You would be well advised to confine your 
selection to, say, half-a-dozen varieties, and if 
you can find accommodation for fifty or a 
hundred of each sort, or even a lesser number 
of plants, and then write to the Chrysanthemum 
trade specialist, he would very likely be only 
too pleased to give you a quotation for as many 
cuttings as you may wish to propagate. This 
is by far the cheapest method to observe. 
Regarding the treatment of cuttings and plants, 
you cannot very well do better than follow the 
instructions given in this paper from time to 
time. As White Chrysanthemums are gener¬ 
ally more profitable than coloured ones, owing 
to their use for many festivo and other occasions, 
put your strength into these. For September 
and October, Lady Fitzwygram for the first 
month, and grown freely, has given excellent 
results during the past season for market, while 
for the latter month Emily Silsbury is one of 
the most promising, and this variety should be 
grown to produce about eight or a dozen flowers. 
For November, Souvenir de Petite Arnie is a 

S ood one for a number of large blooms, while 
llle. Lacroix will bo found free-flowering 
during the same period. This variety is speci¬ 
ally adapted for bouquets and wreaths. Niveum 
will suffice for December and even January ; it 
is one of the best whites, and L. Canning, a free- 
flowering sort. If you prefer a selection to 
include a variety of colours we shall be pleased 
to assist you on hearing to that effect. 

Striking Chrysanthemums. — There 
can be no doubt that much of the success or 
otherwise in growing Chrysanthemums either of 
the show or decorative section depends on the 
preparatory treatment the old stools receive 
previous to the cuttings being taken off. How 
often are cuttings taken from plants that have 
been huddled together as thickly as Beans in a 
field, becoming thereby weak and sickly. Of 
course, these improve when brought to the light 
and air, but they never can acquire that sturdy 
and vigorous constitution which is the only 
guarantee for a healthy plant and high quality 
blooms. Where frames can be spared the best 
plan is to select several stools of each sort 
from plants that havo not been crowded 
together, and to place them therein. Here, 
with judicious covering in sharp weather and 
abundance of air on fine davs, the growth will 
!>e all that can lie desired. Springing up strong 
from the base of the stools, many of them wifi 
have a good percentage of roots to start with, 
and good plants will soon be formed. Although 
January and February are soon enough for 
taking cuttings for largo blooms or ordinary 
bush plants, the end of November, or at the 
latest the first week in December, is the correct 
date for taking them for the production of fine 
specimen plants. Taken then, the plants are 
ready to pot into fl inch pots by the middle of 
January, and thus have a long season of 
growth.—J. 

Plants for beds. —Will you kindly advise 
me through your paper, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, what flowers would bo most suitable 
for two beds under walls—one facing south-east, 
112 feet long and 5 feet wide, the other, facing 
north, same length—after bulbs have done 
flowering? It is good garden soil. Also oval 
beds in lawn ? I have no glass at present.— 
Young Beginner. 

*** Yours are rather large borders to fill at 
the time you name, and without the aid of 
glass for rearing. Could you not make up a 
gentle hot-bed and rear Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
and other similar annuals for the south east 
borders ? Single Dahlias, again, would be very 
showy. A row of Begonias in front of these 
would look well. The tubers might be started 
ii a frame and planted out early in June. If 
some space could be spared for Sweet Williams, 
Pansies, Polyanthuses, etc., they would all come 
in very useful among bulbs. But you do not 
pay if your bulbs are Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Hyaoinths, and othyT^rly bloomefs, ^or the 
Digitized by 




later-flowering Lilies, of which there are such a of wings. They are then in the pupa state 
charming variety. Unless you confine yourself, (that which answers to the chrysalis state cf 
to annuals you will need to purchase tubers or most insects) (Fig. 4). When the skin is thrown 
young plants as the season progresses. The ( off, the winged female appears (Fig. 1), which 
annuals available are far too numerous for us to measures about Jth inch in length and 3-10ths 


name without fear of missing the very one you 
would most prefer. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


across the open wings. The head and body 
are dark-brown, the feelers (Fig. 6) are 
stout, and are surrounded by a series of nar¬ 
row rings. These winged females have lo 
mouths, and their feet (Fig. 7) consist of a 
single point; the wingless females (Figs. 2 and 
i 3) are nearly round and almost hemispherical. 
THE STOCK-SEED SCALE (CERATAPHIS They are dark blackish-brown in colour and 
LATANL'E). hardly measure 1 - 10th inch in diameter, in- 

never lose their 
appears to 
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This curious and interesting little insect was ..f 1 ' 

at one time supposed to be one of the scale P° we ™ of feedln 8: T „ h,s 


secrete some sweet material, for plants whit h 
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supposed 

insects, but Bince it has been better known, it . , . , , -_, . 

has been placed and I believe very rightly. 

among the aphides. In its wingless form it is * * 

certainly more like a scale insect in general - 

appearance than an aphis ; but the winged ROSES 

females much resemble the winged forms of' o. 

aphides, and the female scale insects are never ' 

winged. This insect is not a native of this About Roses.—I have a greenhouse, heated 
country, but has undoubtedly been introduced by a flue, aspect south, and have endeavoured 
with imported plants from abroad. It is now | to grow Vines for some time, but have not 
by no means uncommon in hot houses, where it succeeded ; would you advise my growing Roses 
attacks a considerable number of different instead? The greenhouse is a lean-to, and I 
plants. It is often found on Latanias, have a Rose growing on the back wall. Please 
—the plant from which it derives its name— tell me the names of two or three Roses if you 
and various Orchids, particularly Cypripediums, think they would be best, and also how I should 
seem to be special favourites, and are sometimes plant them ? Whether I should remove all the 
infested with large numbers of this insect. They soil in the inside border, and if they should be 
may usually be found on the undersides of the trained near the glass and what temperature 
leaves, and often congregate at the base of they should have ?—F. Lyle. 

* # * Provided you pay proper 
attention to checking insects and 
ventilation, Roses are easier to 
grow than Vines. We object to 
s flues for heating, because of their 
tendency to parch the atmosphere. 
ft Stand a pan of two of water upon 

the flue occasionally, so as to 
f counteract this. You do not say 

7 what Rose you have already, but 

William Allen Richardson (a 
I golden and orange-yellow), also 

Reine Marie Henrietta (deep red), 
and Mme. Chauvry (apricot and 
orange) are very good. A steady 
temperature of 45 decs., gradually 
rising to 65 degs. by the oar’y 
part of April, is very suitable. 
If Vines have been in your inside 
border, or any other strong- 
growing subject, by all means 
take out about half of the soil and 
replace with 1 am and manure in 
equal propo lions, thoroughly 
mixing these with the remaiuii g 
soil before planting the fre: h 
leaves, when the latter envelop one another us Roses. Arrange wires sj that the ripeneu 
the leaves of Cypripediums do. They injure the wood is some foot or so fiom the glass; this 

S lants just as aphides and scale insects do, by will keep young growths from coming into 
rawing off their juices through a long proboscis, contact with it too soon, 
which they insert into the loaves. They may Lifting Roses In June.-I am leaving 
also be found on the flower-stems and even m y house at the end of June, and wish to take 
flowers of plants which remain in blossom for Rose-trees with me (they arc Teas and H.P’s.). 
sometime. The insects are by no means easy S ix of them are dwarf and were planted in 
to eradicate, though they may be killed without October last. Kindly say if it would be best to 
rau , ™A rou ^ e * Tobacco-smoko or vaporising put them in pots in the spring ?—A. Dickinson. 
w.th Tobacco-water are good remedies, but they . . If you wish to move yonr Ro9e . lr60s in 
mus bo repeated two or t ree times, for tho j une j t )fJ certainly necessary to pot them now. 
eggs wdl not be killed by these methods. Clean- You ^ QBOt tran9 pf ant a gr0 wing P Roso from tho 
mg the plants with soft-soap and water and border at t V date. Pot carefully, and 

a little Tobacco-juice applied with a suit- f a p^ly shaded border. When 

able brush is very efficacious. Even __... „ , 

exposure to the fresh air for a few hours will f i ® 6 ^ a $r i i * ? re< i 

k.fi them. When this insect has attained a r^Unt towaTds^ 

s, n r y , ^n^rw, k t e h n ’ww:h7' u am 4^ ^ h ™ 
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T1IE STOCK-SEED SCALE. 

winded female; 2, wingless female; 3, wingless female, 
' ‘ * pupa ; 5, larva: 0, feeler; 7, hind-leg of winged 


my 

acquainted. It resembles a black dot, sur¬ 
rounded by a wide, white, crimped, waxy ring. 
When in this condition it certainly would never 
be taken for an aphis, but when certain of the 
insects begin to show signs of wings, and finally 
emerge with four of those appendages well 
developed, no ono would take tnem for scale 
insects. When first hatched they are very 
minute, and are of a greenish colour, and are 
active, roaming freely over tho plants ; but after 
their first change of skin they settle down and 
become darker, and surround themselves with a 
delicate border or fringe of a white, waxy 
material. This fungus is not continuous, 
but is broken up into segments (see the 
figure). At a certain stage of their growth 
some of the insects begin to show the rudiments 


Treatment of Roses (»'. L Jarew;.—Pot Roses 
should have been pruned some time before this. We do 
not wait for outdoor Roses to reach tho stage you name 
before pruning; they naturally come on to that extent 
before it is safe to curtail growth to a few eyes without 
fear of frost and cold weather injuring the same later or, 
I)o not prune too hard, and leave the Climbing Niphetos 
alone entirely. 

Rose leaves diseased (4. Woodfordc). — The 
Rose-leaves are covered with filth, partly the excrement, 
of insects and partly dust from the atmosphere. Give the 
tree a good pruning now, and wash the growth left with a 
sponge and soft-soap and warm water. 


Condition of soli (Doubtful). — The soil is 
usually drier on the surface than lower down, but when a 

G t is full of roots these conditions may be reversed. The 
st test for telling when the soil in a pot is dry is to tap 
the side of the pot with the knuckles. A very little ex¬ 
perience will suffice to make the operator understand the 
sound. 
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FLANT PROPAGATION. 

Propagating the India-rubber plant 
(Ficus elastica). 

Few indeed are our room plants with a more 
noble appearance than the India-rubber or 
Ficus elastica. There are several methods of 
propagation, but the one under more direct 
notice is the safest and most certain for 
amateurs without a highly-heated propagating- 
case or a stove temperature. Each leaf, when 
accompanied by its neighbouring eye, may be 
propagated in much the same way as the Vine, 
provided we can give it a bottom-heat of 75 degs. 
to 80 degs. (Fah.). 

In our illustration (Fig. 1) the plant has grown 
too tall, or its bottom leaves have fallen, thus 
leaving a leggy and unsightly specimen. Our 
object is to remedy this state of affairs by rooting 
the top portion afresh, and thus securing a neat 
and compact plant once more. Break a 5-inch 
pot as nearly down the centre as you can, the 
necessity for which will be obvious upon 
referring to the cut. Having decided at wnat 
part of the stem it is to be fixed, make a deep, 
upward cut with a sharp knife ; the cut may 
be 2 inches long and have a small piece of sand- 
ptone or charcoal placed beneath it so as to keep 
the tongue of the cut slightly projecting. Now 
fix the two broken pieces of pot together again, 
and in such a position that they cover the cut. 
Fill the pot with jadoo-fibre or a compost 
of leaf-soil, peat, and sand in equal proportions, 
taking care that it is made fairly firm, especially 
around and beneath the raised tongue of growth. 
No provision for drainage will be necessary. 
Give tepid water, and be careful the compost 
does not become over-dry after new roots have 
commenced to form. A greenhouse temperature 
is best for the plant. 

It is a good plan with a leggy plant of this 
description to turn it out of its pot and drop the 
ball of soil into a fancy drain-pipe, such as is 
used for umbrellas and sticks in the hall. In 
most cases it can bo so managed that the broken 
pot is supported by the top of the pipe, the bare¬ 
ness of the stem is hidden, and the plant is still 
available for decoration. With greenhouse 
culture this operation may be 
carried out at any time now, 
but early in April would be 
preferable in a living-room 
only. Until sufficient new 
roots are formed, ample sup¬ 
port will bo obtained from the 
old roots, and it is well to 
delay at least three months 
before severing the main 
stem beneath the pot, and 
affording the young plant a 
shift into compost of a little 
richer nature. By placing the 
old stem into a greenhouse 
temperature more breaks of 
young growth for future pro¬ 
pagation may be obtained. 

Propagating Acacia 

ARMATA. 

This pretty hard-wooded 
Australian shrub is not an 
ideal subject for amateur 
propagation, but its valuable 
qualities of winter blooming, 
and the length of time it 
remains in beauty, tempt the 
amateur to endeavour to 
reproduce it. Fig. 2 shows 
a Hlip of wood of full natural 
s ze, and prepared for inser¬ 
tion. Choose side - growth 
t mt is a trifle more than 
half ripened—that made early 
in spring after flowering, and 
which has becomefirm, is most 
suitable. In the ordinary 
greenhouse this would be pro¬ 
curable during May. A slight 
heel of older wood, which is 
not shown in ihe illustration, is a decided 
improvement. Insert the cuttings flrmly in a 
compost of leaf soil and coarse sand in equal 
quantities, adding a layer of sand on top of the 
pot. A dozen or more cuttiugs can be placed 
in a 5-inch pot. Give one thorough soaking, 
allow the superfluous moisture to drain off, 
plunge into a gentle bottom-heat of 60 degs , 
and keep them quite clopedpr two montlw or so ; 
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of course, being careful not to dry them up 
from too direct sunshine. Water the Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, or whatever the material the pots 
are plunged into, in preference to overhead 



moisture, unless the cuttings are quite dry, 
when well soak and partly drain once more. 

In potting off the rooted cuttings, give them 
a compost of peat, leaf-soil, and sand, a quite 
tiny pot, and once more plunge and keep close 
until roots are active. A close temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. is best all through their 
younger stages. There is a vast variety of 
Acacias, and they differ much in habit of growth. 
Prune them after flowering, and see that they 
never suffer from drought while new growths 
are being made. 

* # * We intend to publish a series of articles on 
propagating plants , with illustrations , as these , 
tee think , will be of great value to our readers. 


Rhododendron Numa.— This Rhodo¬ 


of propagating the India-rubber-plant (Ficus elaat'ea). 

species have played a part in its production. 
The parents of Numa were R. multicolor 
Curtisi and R. indico-javanicum, this latter 
being a cross between Azalea indica Stella and 
Javan Rhododendron Lord Wolseley, which was 
raised from R javanicum and R. Duchess of 
Teck. The variety Numa promises to prove a 
desirable plant, as it is of good habit, and the 
orange-rea flowers are very bright and effective. 


ORCHIDS. 


0D0NT0GL0SSUM8. 

The different species of Odontoglossura are 
always highly appreciated, not only by Orchid- 
growers, but also by everyone w T ho has a special 
liking for flowers generally. Odontoglossuma 
are epiphytal-growing plants, and found in the 
high regions of the Cordilleras of Peru. The 
lants are pseudo-bulbous, the oblong fleshy 
ulbs having lance-shaped evergreen leaves at 
their terminal ends, the flower-spikes being pro¬ 
duced from the axils of the leaves at the base 
of the bulbs. Where the plants are thoroughly 
well cultivated they frequently send up two 
spikes from each side of the newly-made bulbs, 
and in most cases it will be seen that the best 
spike is produced from that side of the bulb 
on which the leaf is most elongated. When this 
occurs pinch out the weaker spike in its earliest 
stage, so that the whole energy of the plant 
may be concent rated upon the single spike. By 
retaining the one spike the flowers are always of 
greater substance and larger in sizo than if both 
are allowed to remain, the plant, too, is less 
likely to suffer when this method is adopted. 
In all cases it is advisable to relieve the plants 
of their spikes immediately the pseudo-bulbs 
show signs of shrivelling. Otherwise by keeping 
the spikes on for any great length of time the 
plant may be permanently injured. With a fair 
amount of success in the cultivation of Odonto- 
glossums the house in which they are grown will 
now begin to look bright, for a number of varie¬ 
ties will be flowering and others to follow on, 
thus ensuring a continuance of bloom and 
attractiveness for several months to come. 
First to be mentioned is the popular Odonto- 
glossum crispum, also well known as 0. Alex¬ 
andra. This undoubtedly is one of the most 
beautiful in the genus. Its flowers vary from 
pure white to white, suffused with rosy-lilac. 
There are numerous forms of 0. crispum which 
have received specific names, as O. c. Polletti- 
anum, O. c. apiatum, 0. c. Golden Queen, 0. c. 
lilacinum, O. c. roseum punctatissimum, 0. c. 
nobilior, O. c. Stevensi, 0. c. Veitchianum, O. c. 
Bonnyanum, and many others, which owing to 
limited space cannot here be enumerated. 

All of these varieties are distinguishable by 
being more or less heavily spotted on the 
6epals, petals, and lip ; some havmg large 
chestnut brown blotches, others with the sepals 
stained with purple—many are spotted with 
brown-purple, reddish-brown, mauve-purple, and 
various other delicate tints. Where convenience 
exists, this species should be grown by the 
hundred, as where a good stock is maintained 
plants may be had in bloom with but little 
intermission throughout the whole year. Begin¬ 
ners in the cultivation of this beautiful Odouto- 
glossum should commence with freshly-imported 
unflowered plants, as there are chances of new 
and beautiful allied varieties turning up equal 
to thoso already mentioned. When purchasing 
fresh-imported plants it is advisable to select 
only those pieces that are plump and healthy. 
The grower on receiving them should remem¬ 
ber that all newly-imported plants are more or 
less emaciated, a condition brought on bv being 
torn from their native anchorage, and after¬ 
wards packed closely together during the long 
journey home. Therefore it is a mistake to 
place the plants immediately into a w’arm, damp 
atmosphere with the object of forcing thorn into 
growth ; such treatment only excites the 
impaired cellular tissues for a time, eventually 
ending in many black and decayed bulbs. In 
the resuscitation of imported Odontoglossums, 
as with every other Orchid, the process should 
be as gradual as possible to bring them to their 
proper condition. W ,, B. 


Oyprlpedlum nitons is a hybrid between O. 

insigne and C. villosum. It most resembles it* seed- 
bearing parent in growth and also in the lower parts of the 
flower, but the dorsal sepal is very similar to that of the 
be 9 t forms of C. insigne Maulei. It will thrive best in the 
Cattleya-house in the usual compost and under the con¬ 
ditions frequently advised for Cypripediuma generally. 

Cymbidium elegans has sepals and petals dull 
yellow outside, the inner surface being brighter and faintly 
lined with dull brownish-red. The lip is similar in ground 
colour, but spotted about the centre with deep enmson. 
It is a native of the East Indies and thrives in the warmest 
house. The compost must be substantial, and a free sup¬ 
ply of water maintained all, the year round. 
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ORDERS OF MERIT FOR GARDENERS. 
We regret to see a couple of pages of the Rente 
liorlkole occupied with the oames of men who 
have lately had the order of M£rite Agricole 
conferred on them, and equally we regret to 
hear that our own Horticultural Society is 
thinking of something of the same kind, though 
it would be too ridiculous to see gardeners 
swaggering about with decorations of any kind. 
Such orders have originated in good intent, and 
in their beginnings may have embraced some 
worthy people, but in the ond they are are more 
often given to intriguers and popularity hunters 
than to real workers, who ought, like all 
workers, to bo content with doing their duty. 
There may be a few distinctions worth keeping 
up, such as, say, the Victoria Cross, though 
perhaps the man who gets the Victoria Cross 
does not deserve it more than the plain man who 
gets shot through the middle gratis. But if 
doubtful iu its higher forms, what are we to say 
to this extending of the faho jewellery of 
honours to simple inen like gardeners? Its 
t-licet would be aeplorablo in various ways, and, 
not least, in ignoble waste of time in seeking 
such distinctions, which are, we fear, in the 
long run given to those who seek them most 
and take the trouble to worry people to aid 
them in getting such baubles. We really hope 
they will sparo gardening this indignity. In 
France it is more excusable perhaps than with 
Britons, as the French—even the best of them 
—have a mania for decorations. “ Honour, 
not honours/’ is a precious motto to bear in 
mind. __ 

Ferns in porous pots.—I am sending an 
answer to query No. 2525. I have been very 
successful with Maiden-hair Ferns in porous 
pots, and started one about four years ago, 
which is now nearly perfect. If your corres¬ 
pondent wishes to know anything further, I 
should be very glad to answer any questions. 
The pots can bo got from any good pottery. 
The shape should be round, with a small neck 
and a haudio on each side of the neck. Adian- 
tum cuneatum should be used, as it spreads best. 
Bind the Fern on the pot with fine wire ; the 
roots should bo spread against the pot, and any 
nice green Moss over them, the wire keeping all 
firm. Do not cover the fronds. The pot should 
1)0 well covered with the Fern on sides and 
bottom, but not the neck. Hang it under a 
stand or in any fairly shady place for a month, 
keeping it well filled with water. It will be 
quite two years before it is thick. Do not cut 
any of the fronds the first year, as the seed falls 
and grows well in the Moss. A little artificial 
manure given in the water once a week is a 
groat help.—K. T., Oak-grorr, llixhnpstob:., 
JItntfs. 

Snowdrops in Ireland.— “H. A. L. 

will lind Galanthus Elwesi (Elwes’ .Snowdrop) 
bloom early if planted in September. It is a 
splendid variety, with large boll and fine leaf, 
but do not be disappointed if it does nob bloom 
well the first year. I have seen them in sheltered 
comers, and also in the open flowering freely 
near Howth (Dublin), which is well swept by 
strong Bea winds. As I presume you have 
plenty of sand and turf-mould, they ought to 
succeod well. What they do not like is much 
rain and heavy soil. I noticed that plants which 
got the spring sunshine opened better than those 
in shade, if not too much exposed ; but I should 
try both places.— Kerry. 

-Close to the sea at Clew Bay, Woat- 

port, I find the single Snowdrop early, but tho 
double follows up closoly. They do splendidly 
under forest trees in Grass, but are well 
manured by a rookery overhead. I change the 
bulbs periodically in clumps when the leaves 
begin to wither, but they are better when left 
to grow wild—F. C. G. 

- I have been looking for a reply to 

above from someone more experienced tnan I. 

I lived about three years in County Donegal, 
Ireland, and I found nearly all kind of bulbs 
do well in that county. I always found Snow¬ 
drops do best removed after the foliage had 
died down. At that time they soon make 
new roots, and grow away in the spring quite 
as strongly, ana bloom as well as if they had 
nob been removed. I find they do beat under 
shelter of trees, coming into flower a week before 
the bulbs without any protection; here the 
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double and Bingle ones are now in full bloom 
and I could gather thousands of flowers at 
present (Jan. 28th).—E. L., Co. Cork. 

Hints for floral decoration.— I found 
out accidentally that a branch of (Enothera 
Lamarckiana, well covered with full buds, 
opens into bloom in a warm room, and lasts 
in great beauty for a considerable time. 
Spikes of Gladioli, well set with heavy buds, 
expand thoroughly in a room ; so do Lilium 
auratum, L. speciosum; and Roses of most kinds 
in bud, cut before they fully open, are the best 
and most durable. Himantophyllum miniatum 
has wonderful lasting power. I have known a 
bunch of flowers to remaia fresh for six weeks 
in a bedroom. Pyrothrum uliginosum remains 
fresh for a long period. 1 cut, when a gale and 
snowstorm were raging, all the best branches to 
save them from destruction, and they have 
siuco been a great ornament to my hall. Suit¬ 
able foliage for large vases are the leaves of 
Calla, Canna (the bronzy class), and Hedychium, 
besides the tall and graceful Grass, Eulalia 
japonica, zebrina, ana Japanese Flag Iris. 
For small floral receptacles I use bunches of 
the ripe fruit and fuliago of Rosa rugosa (the 
prickly Japanese Rose), with leaves of Tbalic- 
trums, Aquilegias, Ribbon Grass, and sprays of 
Ivies, Rosemary, Lavender, scented Pelar¬ 
goniums, Japanese Variegated Hop, the long- 
stalked leavesofCyperusaltemifolius, and the gay 
shoots of Tradescantia multicolor, adding some 
old fronds of Davallias. I often hear the 
Tradescantias called “ Water Plants,” because 
they frequently emit roots while in the vases. 
Most of the foliage I have recommended is of a 
durable character.—W. H. L. 

Royal Botanic Society. —At a meeting 
of tho Fellows, held in the Gardens. Regent’s- 
park, on Saturday, the ‘23rd ult., Mr. J. S. 
Rubinstein brought forward a resolution recom¬ 
mending the council to intimate to the Lord 
Mayor, the Chairmen of the London County, 
Council, the London School Bo&id, and other 
local authorities, and to the secretaries of recog¬ 
nised societies and institutions, that the council 
would be pleased to arrange for the use in the 
coming season of the Society’s gardens for 
garden parties and receptions. The resolution 
was carried. 

OARDHM WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

If the frost continues it will be better to let the night 
t emperature fall a degree or two than strain the apparatus. 
Very hot pipes dry up everything near them so much, and 
often do hairn in this way. In many conservatories with 
which f am acquainted there are pipes enough, but they are 
so badly placed that the result is not satisfactory. When 
the pi|>es are buried under the path and the heat has to 
ascend through gratings there is often a difficulty in 
keeping tip the temperature on a cold night. There shoul d 
be no difficulty in keeping up a good supply of flowering 
plants now. A large house requires plants of large 6ize to 
make a good show, and large bushes of White Azaleas, 
Genistas, Epacrises, Camellias, Acacias, and Rhododen¬ 
drons are the kind of furniture required. Everybody can, 
of course, have bulbs in flower now without much forcing, 
provided the bulbs are obtained early and potted on 
arrival. We like to treat Lilies of the Valley a little 
differently. We And them come better when exposed 
outside to as low a temperature as can be had for a time 
before starting. This treatment seems to insure a more 
perfect rest, and when placed in heat they move at once 
and come altogether. Good, large clumps of Solomon’s 
Seal are very useful just now, both for cutting and to stand 
on elevated positions in the conservatory ; but the masses 
should be as large as possible, and they are more effective. 
Among forced shrubs the old yellow Azalea pontica is 
very Bwcet and effective, and good bushes of it, if kept 
indoors till the growth is hardened a bit, will go on from 
year to jear in a reliable condition, and one of the 
advantages of having a stock of such plants is that they 
come into bloom without much forcing after they have been 
forced for a year or two. The same remark applies to 
Dielytra spectabilis, which, if treated properly, may be 
forced several years, and should then be broken up and 
lanted out for a time to get strong again. The Herbaceous 
piraoas are earlier with us this season. Bold groups 
of these are very useful in a large house. The watering 
should be in careful hands now. 

Stove. 

Thoee who have small mixed stoves might save much 
fuel by covering tho roof on cold nights, and the plants will 
do better than when exposed to the drying influence of hot 
air. Where a good deal has to be done in a small house a 
propagating-box may easily be rigged up over the hot- 
water pipes in some corner of the house. I have often 
seen this done—in fact, have done it myself for striking 
cuttings, and raising Cucumber), Melons, and forcing a few 
Lily of the Valley crowns early. Palm-seeds will germinate 

* in cold or northern district* the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten day* to 
a fortnight later than i* her* indicated with equally good 
rituiU. 


strongly in such a position, as would also Gannas, Azaleas, 
and any other plant that does best when pushed into 
growth speedily. This may be done by any handy man, 
unless a permanent structure is required. The season is 
at hand for repotting any plants which may want more 
root room or placing in fresh soil. Gloxinias, Caladiums, 
and'other bulbous or tuberous plants will be moving. The 
winter-flowering Gesneras will Boon be going to rest, and 
less water should be given. It is always wise in the 
management of a collection of stove or other plants to 
have young plants coming on, and this means annual 
propagation. 

Early Vinery. 

The temperature should be made to fit the condition of 
the Vines, and when the foliage expands and the bunches 
of Grapes are visible, though the flowers may not be ready 
for expanding, the night temperature should not fall much 
below 60 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. from fire-heat in the 
day, and when the bunches expand and the flowers are 
visible, raise the night temperature to 65 degs. A little 
generous warmth then will spread out the bunches and 
make them large by giving more room for the berries. I 
do not mean that this spreading out will develop into 
straggling bunches. This can only arise from a bad con¬ 
dition of the roots. Keep the laterals tied down so that 
the folic ge may be some distance from the glass. 

Early Peach House. 

Peaches, where the trees are healthy and the wood well 
matured, will often set well without any assistance 
beyond shaking the trellis once a day ; but no risks should 
be run, and it is not much trouble to go over a few of the 
strongest and best flowers with the camel’s-hair pencil. 
Twelve dozen Peaches would be a good crop for a large 
tree, and it would take long to fertilise twelve dosen 
blooms, selecting thoee which are on the upper side of the 
branches. 

Roses under Glass. 

A night temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. will produce 
fine blossoms. Give liquid-manure, especially to plants 
which it was not thought necessary to repot. If green-fly is 
present vaporise at once. I am sure no one who has used 
the vaporiser will fumigate with Tobacco-paper again. 

Window Gardening. 

Genistas often cast their bloom buds in a close atmos¬ 
phere, especially where gas is burnt. A little stimulant in 
the water will be very useful now. These plants must not 
be dried like Pelargoniums. Irregular watering ruins the 
effectiveness of many plants in rooms. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The work now will be much influenced by the w'eather 
and the character of the soil. Keep off heavy land when 
the surface is very wet, but light soil may be worked almost 
any time when not raining. We can generally And some 
work in bad weather by grubbing up old trees and shrubs 
which are past their best. Thoee wno try to keep abreast 
of the times and have room enough to try experiments 
with new introductions in the way of trees and shrubs, 
may find work every season in preparing and improving 
sites for special subjects. I could point to gardens ana 
parks which I have known for many years where the 
improvement has been great through small alterations being 
carried out every season with care and judgment, without 
any serious increase of the expenditure. As soon as the 
frost goes we must look round the beds and borders of 
hardy plants and fix everything firmly in.the ground. We 
lost all our Tritomas in 1801 through froet. We did not 
mulch, unfortunately, and the long frost settled them; 
but the Tea Roses which were earthed-up escaped, though 
the tops were killed down to the earth-line, but the plants 
bloomed famously the following year ; the hard pruning 
seemed to improve them. Old and weakly Roses are gene¬ 
rally improved by cutting back. If the roots are healthy, 
a strong, vigorous growth takes the place of the old hide¬ 
bound shoots. 

Fruit Garden. 

Thoee who have had much forcing to do know the value 
of having plenty of piping in proportion to the work to be 
done. If the pipes have to be made very hot the air gets 
too much dried, and in this state becomes unhealthy for 
both plants and animals. And this is specially hurtful to 
Peaches and Strawberries. As soon os the Peaches are 
well set disbudding may begin, and the young fruits may 
be removed from the undersides of the branches. Night 
temperature for Peaches in the stages named above, 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Use the syringe on bright days, but 
use soft water of the same temperature as the house. All 
late Vines should be pruned and cleaned now, and it will 
be better to dress the wounds with styptic to stop bleeding. 
Gros Col man and Lady Dow'ne’s Graces, if cut and bottled 
now, will keep along time if in gooa condition when out. 
Vine borders may be dressed if they require it with wood- 
ashes. Where the borders are much covered with manure 
the soil gets sour and not wholesome, and this is where a 
dressing of wood-ashes comes in so useful in correcting the 
acidity of the soil and furnishing a supply of potash for the 
roots. But though wood-ashes are useful, Vines will not 
grow altogether in wood ashes, nor yet in lime-rubble, 
though this is a useful corrective to a heavy toil, which 
has a tendency to get close and sour. Bush fruits and 
Raspberries may yet be planted. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Sow a few Cauliflowers and Lettuce-seeds under glass. 
Oue cannot get a Lettuce fit to make a salad without glass 
from this on to April. The best Lettuces 1 have bad nave 
been from on a hot-bed where the first heat had been taken 
out of it by forcing a crop of Asparagus. Potatoes of a 
good early kind may be planted in frames or shifted on into 
10-inch pots if the sets have been prepared for forcing, 
and have one strongly-developed eye in the centre of the 
crown. If the sets have been placed crown upwards in a 
light position, the central eye will start and the others 
remain dormant. Any Broccoli which is much advanced 
will suffer if we have severe frost. The careful man lifts 
all the Broccoli which have begun to develop a heart, 
which is far enough advanced to be recognised iu the 
embryo state; will take euch plants and lay them in 
trenches, with the ends of the leaves only outside. The 
leaves should be tied round the hearts before lifting the 
plants. A few of the bottom leaves will be taken off. 
Rhubarb is usually a paying crop in a neighbourhood 
where a ready sale can be found. The ground should be 
prepared now by trenching and manuring, and planting 
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any time when the weather is open. Judging from the 
appearance of the olouds at the present moment, we 
appear to be in for a sharp spell of frost and snow. This 
wifi keep things back, and do no harm to anything. 

E. Hobdat. 


TBS COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary jrom February 
6th to February 16th. 

The busy season has fairly begun, and everyone in a 
garden should now keep his shoulder to the wheel. We 
nave planted more Peas and Beans, and a dressing of soot 
has been given to the ground intended for Onions, and 
lightly forked over. This will finish the preparatory work, 
and if the weather is suitable towards the end of the 
month the ground will be trodden, then raked 
smooth, and the seeds sown in drills 1 inch deep and 
12 inches apart. This givee plenty of room for keeping the 
ground clean and to grow large Onions. Put in a lot of 
cuttings of the Sea Buckthorn. We want to increase the 
female varieties, as the berries or fruit add a good deal to 
their appearance. Cut Lings of the young wood strike 
freely enough in a shady border. We find a little mulch 
of old hot-bed manure or half-decayed leaves very useful 
in keeping callused cuttings fresh till roots form. The 
time when newly-planted tree and shrub cuttings die off— 
if they die at all—is usually in March, and a little mulch 
scattered between the rows will prevent this. The men 
that succeed and thoee that fail may both travel the same 
road most of the journey. There is not much to choose, 
perhaps, between them, but one has a mastery of details 
that is lacking in the other, and the detail man wins. 
Sowed a few more Cucumber and Melon-seeds. We are 
often trying new Cucumbers. We have tried a good many 
during the last ten years, but we still grow Lockie’s Per¬ 
fection. We are still looking for a hardy, free-bearing, 
handsome-fruited kind that will do in a lower temperature. 
Of course, we know Cucumbers cannot be grown without 
heat in winter, but we are thinking now about the spring 
and summer, say, from April to September. Rearranged 
conservatory. Large bushes of Genista fragrans and 
Coronilla glauca are very bright. To make a good show 
of bulbs we grow them in 8-inch and 10-inch pots, packing 
the bulbs fairly close together. Finer spikes may be 
obtained by growing in single pots, but we want masses 
of bloom that will show colour. Hyacinths. Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissus, Gladiolus The Bride, Freesias, and Lilies longiflorum 
and Harris!, succeed well under such conditions The 
Chrysanthemums being over, the old plants have been 
taken away, and all from which no more outtings are 
required have been thrown away. We shall grow' a large 
number of the single-flowered Chrysanthemums this 
season ; they are so nice and light for cutting. Planted a 
house with Tomatoes, chiefly Ham Green and Freedom. 
The latter, I find, is not much grown ; it is such a very 
shy seeder, and the seeds are so dear that it is not generally 
catalogued. 

BULBS FOB OOBBB8PONDBNT8 

Questions. Queries and answ er s an inserted in 
flaap—DW free charge if corre s pondents follow the rules 
ken laid dean foe their gmdanee. AU eommunieations 
fine insertion mould be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editob tj 
GAUunme, 87, Southampton-strcet , Covent-parden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubushd. 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that , os Gardbkih* has to be sent to press some 
Hme in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
jwUtjMMtous immediately following the receipt of their 

Answers (mMek. with the eaoeptioncfsueh as cannot 
weU be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
again* the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising . as fas as their knowledge and 
cbeervations permit , the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
aery useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the loealities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qnrann 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists. —Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require kmper answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them . 

2872— Annuals for a wet season.— For a wet 
season what annuals do you advise for large beds, bssides 
dwarf Nasturtium?—E. W. T. 

2673— The Lyre-tree .—Can any of your readers give 
me information regarding the Lyre tree or bush, where 
grown, and what are its properties ?—M. A. R. 

2674- Best exhibition Dahlias-Will you kindly 
give a list of the best six or twelve Dahlias for showing in 
the end of July or middle of August ? I have a cool green¬ 
house, if that would be any advantage in growing them. 
Please say when to plant, and what in ?—R. M. 

2675— Early Tulips.—I shall feel much obliged for 
the names of the earliest flowering Tulips for pots. 1 have 
Proserpine in blossom now, but it is unsatisfactory, as the 
flowers corns in amongst the leaves without any stalks Can 
this be obviated ? I do not wish for the names of expensive 
early kinds.—TcLir. 

2676- Value or Lord Penzance’s Hybrid 
Brier Roses.— I should be pleased if some of your 
correspondents would kindly give me a little information 
in regard to the experiments of Lord Penzance on the 
Rose? The last report I heard was that he was expert 
masting with the Sweet Brier, and the Austrian Rose j, 
with A. Colomb, Paul Nsroft, Dr. 8ewell. H P.'s, and W. A. 
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Richardson and Yellow Teas. I should also like to ask for 
the names of six of the most profitable button-hole Roses 
for pot culture in oold-houee for North of England ?— 
Joseph Wood. 


To the following queries briej replies are given , 
but readers ore invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2677— Cutting down Laurels (A. C. A.).—Better 
leave the Laurels till March. If you cut them down the 
frost may kill the stumps. 

2678— Planting Strawberries, Gooseberries, 
etc. (A. C. L .).—You may plant all the things you name 
in open weather now as soon as you please. 

2679— Jadoo-flbre (Hibernia).—We have heard this 
potting material spoken well of. It seems particularly 
suitable for soft-leaved plants, Ferns, and similar things. 

2680— Seeding Savoy («/. Green).—It you cut the 
Savoy you will weaken it. Let the plant remain as it is, 
as by so doing you get a strong centre growth. You will 
need to protect the seed when ripening from birds. 

2681— Vaporising (Ash ).—Get the XL-A11 vaporiser, 
to be got from any good nurseryman. It is by far the best 
method and the most cleanly. There would be some 
escape into the living room, but not so much as in tbs old 
way. 

2682— Seedling Potato (Alfred G. S .).—We do not 
give the private addressee of our correspondents. As 
the Potato is a seedling it is not likely you could pur¬ 
chase a few tubers. The grower would sell the variety 
outright if he did so at all. 

683— Lilacs not flowering (J. J.).— The non- 
success of the Lilacs is partly due to the Manchester smoke. 
Try mors liberal treatment by giving a mulch of good 
manure to encourage the plants to make stronger growth 
We expect the growth is too weak to perfect flower buds. 

2684— Apple Lane’s Prince Albert (Apple 
Lover).—This is a fine addition to the list of reliable sorts. 
The tree croDS well and the fruit keeps well. This sort 
must not be closely pruned, for nearly all the terminal buds 
are bloom buds. Young trees carry a nice crop every 
year. 

2685— Paraffin stove smelling (Constant Reader). 
—The paraffin lamps do make a disagreeable smell some¬ 
times, especially if not kept clean and properly trimmed. 
We think the smell arises through some fault in the 
management of the lamp, which you must find out and 
correct. 

686 — Pear-tree flowers not setting (W. R.) 
The trees in their elevated position require more nourish¬ 
ment A mulch of good manure over the surface as far as 
the roots extend wifi be beneficial. Are the trees on the 
Quince-stock? If so, you may mulch very liberally, and 
water in dry weather. 

2687— Sowing Peas (Peas).— 8ow Kentish Invicta 
and First and Best in February or early in March, accord¬ 
ing to the weather. If they are to be gathered for sale the 
earlier they are got in the better. Advancer may be sown 
middle of March, and Prince of Wales in March, April, and 
May to have a succession. 

2688— Genista flowers withering (Name Lost). 
—The Genistas have probably been too dry sometime or 
other, and perhaps otherwise starved and badly nourished. 
The frond of Hart's-tongue enclosed is badly injured by 
thrips. The Fern is a hardy species, and you keep your 
house much too hot and dry for such things. 

2689— Covering Vine border (S.).— It is a good 
plan to cover the outside borders of late vineries, where 
the Grapes are wanted to hang as long as possible, with 
dry leaves, in the way suggested by “ J. C., in the article 
referred to at page 668. Grapes decay much sooner where 
the roots are saturated with water from the heavy autumn 
rains. 

2690 — Unsatisfactory Calceolaria (Hard- 
worker).—The Calceolarias have been eaten up with red- 
spider ; there are also indications of thrips, though the 
insects have disappeared. Plants in such a condition will 
be quite useless: the temperature is much too high. 
Calceolarias must be grown cool, only just secure from 
frost. 

2601— Weedy Grass (-Erin).—When the frost is quite 
gone. We do not know much of the material you mention, 
but wood-ashes and soot are a capital fertiliser. Why not 
dress with the sand, and then use the others a month or so 
afterwards? A weedy lawn is a great nuisance, and often 
pays for lifting and renewing with fresh turf. A little 
white Dutch Clover-seed sown early in March may also help 
to improve it. 

2602— Unlucky flowers (Bideford). — In every 
country there are superstitions concerning certain flowers. 
The May or Hawthorn-flower is supposed to bring evil 
upon the house to which it is brought, and so on. Of 
course, such beliefs are stupid, but they are firmly rooted 
in some country districts. We hope yon do not seriously 
believe in them. How t can a beautiful flower bring harm 
upon a house ? 

2693— Zonal Pelargoniums, etc , from seed 

( 'W . H. £».).—Sow the seeds of Zonal Pelargoniums in heat. 
They will be more likely to flower this year if planted out 
in not very rich soil in a sunny position. Grow them under 
glass till they are strong plants, and plant out end cf 
May. Sow hardy Cyclamens and Christmas Roses in boxes 
in a cool greenhouse, and move to a cold-frame when up. 
They will not flower this year. 

2694— Planting bulbs (A. C. L ).—You may make 
a bulb garden anywhere, but you cannot plant all the bulbs 
at any one season. A good many Lilies may be planted now. 
Gladiolus next month, and later the 8carlet Gladiolus which 
will flower in autumn months. Lilium lancifolium also grows 
late. Then there are the autumn Crocuses (Oolchicums), 
and the Golden Amaryllis (Sternbergia lutea) which may 
be planted in March or April. Daffodils, Snowdrops, 
and Sdllas plant early in autumn, Tulips and Hyacinths 
early in November. You may plant now Hyadnthus candi- 
cans for flowering in August and September. The garden 
Anemone may be sown in March for flowering in autumn. 
The above includes a good many of the bulbs which may 
be dealt with. 


2695— Sparrows (A Lover cf Dumb Creatures).— 
There are cats and cats. Pampered animals will not catch 
sparrows, nor yet mice. Our cat often brings in sparrows 
and rate and mioe. She roams about the greenhouses and 
sheds, and the work keeps her in vigorous nealth. 1 have 
known people who would rather over-feed a cat than give 
food to a half-starved child. The town cat is a deteriorated 
animal, and they are far too numerous to do useful work. 
—E. H. 

2696— Cacti unsatisfactory (BUyf— The speci¬ 
men sent has been injured by frost. We do not advise 

f ou to cut the plant down, only cut off the parts affected 
f it is not a very large plant, stand it on a shelf in a 
greenhouse in a dry position, and give scarcely any water. 
If the frost has not touched the stem or roots it will soon 
start into growth. On no account overwater the plant, 
as the Pbyllocactus requires very little water during the 
winter months. 

2697— Azalea foliage (Fex\— Your specimen of 
Azalea sent is badly infested with thrips which have made 
the foliage unhealthy. You certainly have not kept tbs 
plants syringed sufficiently, and they have been possibly 
standing in a dry position, most likely over hot-water 
pipes. We advise you to dip them in a solution of soft-soap 
and water. Continue the process for three or four days. 
Do not allow the solution to drain into the roots, but lay 
the plants on their Bides until dry. 

2698— Orange fruit ( Little Lever).— Your fruit was 
the Shaddock (Citrus d ecu mans), which derives its name 
from Captain Shaddock, by whom it was first carried 
from China to the West Indies early in the eighteenth 
Century. The fruits are often very large, weighing 
sometimes ten to twenty pounds. When the fruits attain 
their largest size they are called Pompoleons or Pompel- 
mousses. Of course, the 8haddock is a form of the 
Orange, which is Citrus Aurantium. 

2609— Use of unheated greenhouse (T. r. 

Smtmmmbe).— It would be far wiser to put in a good 
climbing Rose, such as Climbina Perle desJardins, William 
Allen Riohanison, or Martohal Niel, than to attempt a 
Vine. In an unheated-house you cannot avoid damping of 
growth, nor would you suooeed in getting properly ripened 
or coloured fruit. With the exception of heat, your idea 
is correct enough, but you will ds only courting failure 
with a Vine independent of artificial heat. 

2700— Grumbling bones to dust (J. Cornell) — 
We expect the reason why the bones, a specimen of which 
you enclose, do not crumble down is because there is not bulk 
enough to set up fermentation. The proper formula is to 
mix tne acid with its weight of water, and pour it over the 
bones, the latter being laid on a hard floor, or some vessel 
if the quantity is not Targe. The acid and water should 
about equal the weight of the bones, and the heap should 
be stirred occasionally for two or three days. 

2701— Use of greenhouses (James Church).—Non 
cannot do much in winter in a house where the tempera¬ 
ture falls to 35 dega beyond keeping bedding plants and 
other things which can be turned to account in the sum¬ 
mer deoorations. Such plants as che Lilies you name, 
including longiflorum, which we think is one of the best for 

C culture, Spiraeas, Zonal Pelargoniums, Tuberous 
nias. Myrtles, Fuchsias, etc., would do. It would be 
very desirable to put more pipes in the bouse to raise 
the temperature if you want results in winter. You might 
do something with Tomatoes in summer, as the other 
plants, or most, would do better outside. 

2702— Oactuz Dahlias for cutting (D. ff.).—The 
following, embracing as they do many soft and delicate 
shades of colour, are only suitable for growing in borders 
alongside frequented walks, as they must be brought close 
to the eye ere their subtle beauty is fully seen. For cut¬ 
ting for the decoration of vases in the house they are 
useful and beautiful—in fact, indispensable. The following 
are very oharming: Lady Penzance, Lady Henry Groe- 
venor (the two shades of amber in this being very effec¬ 
tive), Dawn. Bertha Mawley, Mrs. Hawkins, Chancellor 
8 wayne, and Matchless (intensely dark and velvety, and 
very free, throwing the blooms well beyond the foliage, a 
grand Dahlia in every way). 

2703— Pruning Pear-trees (JoAn Luoe).— You 
endeavour to hit the happy medium In pruning. Cer¬ 
tainly a very strong-growing Pear-tree should not be hard 
pruned at any time; it would ouly make more of the 
same growth. Prune the roots and so check coarse growth 
of wood. You are right in getting a good-shaped tree at 
first, but where a shoot can be left unpruned to any severe 
extent, there fruit spurs will form for next season’s use. 
Next year cut back weak laterals to form more spurs. Far 
too many sacrifice fruit while trying to secure a perfectly 
shaped tree, which, after all. is ouly our idea, and not 
Nature’s. A little care will give us a fairly well-shaped 
tree, as well as fruitful. 

2704— Lemon-tree (juanUa). —There are still a few 
brown-scales on the leaves of the Lemon-tree enclosed. Yon 
must persevere with the sponge till all are eradicated. 
Fir-tree-oil is a good thing to kill scale with, used according 
to instructions on bottle. May be obtained from the seed- 
shop. The plant enclosed is a Lantana, but was too much 
dried to distinguish the variety. They are not difficult to 
cultivate. You may plant them out in the border end of 
May, and take cuttings during summer. You may purchase 
seeds of the African Violet (Saintpaulia) at any good seed 
house. Pentas carnea requires warmth, especially in 
winter, but would do in a temperature of 60 deg*. You 
may get it in any good nursery, as any person in the trade 
can easily obtain such things from the London houses they 
deal with. 

2705— Aram Lilies not showing flowers 

(Arum Lilies).— We do not recommend you to leave Arum 
Lilies in your windows tor the purpose of trying to flower 
them, as it is not a suitable place. Unfortunately, your 
greenhouse is not weather-tight, so it is difficult for us to 
advise for you. It is oertain the plants will flower, but 
not till in the middle of March, and then the flowers will 
be very weak. Arum Lilies also require a certain amount 
of liquid-manure water to encourage growth, but it is 
impossible for you to treat as such in a house. Is it not 
possible for you to cover the greenhouse with Ru s sia n 
mats at night, or some other material, to prevent the frost 
from getting in, uncovering in the day-time ? We are 
afraid you will not suooeed with them in the place yen 
have them in now. 
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£704— Making hot-bed for Cucumbers (A D.f 
—Sorely It Is not impossible to obtain manure and straw 
from a stable ? You can ret heat from fresh manure and 
leaves. Stable-manure should be turned a few times 
previous to making up the hot-bed. when, if you also add 
some leaves, the neat will be muon steadier and lasting. 
We think you cannot have turned the stable-manure 
properly, and so allowed it to become dry, white, and 
musty. Such a condition means entire loss of heat. If 
dry, water gently when turning, and always make the hot¬ 
bed Arm before placing the frame on top. If you experi¬ 
ence any difficulty respecting heat, you must not attempt 
Cucumbers for a short time yet. Why not make up your 
bed six weeks hence, and purchase Cucumber-plants that 
could have the immediate Benefit of heat ? 

2707. -Cyclamen* {Cyclamen ).—If your Cyclamens 
do not appear to be touched with the frost it is the fault 
of a bad strain of plants, as this has caused the flowers to 
open badly. Cyclamens will keep well in a window when 
in flower if no frost is allowed to touch them. Soot- 
water is a good stimulant for them just before coming 
into flower. When the plants have finished flowering 
stand them in a cold-frame to rest throughout the sum¬ 
mer months, and give just sufficient water to prevent the 
soil from getting too dry. When they commence to make 
fresh growth pot on into a size larger, shaking off all the 
old soil and pot in a mixture of turfy-loam and leaf-soil, 
with a little dry cow-manure and sand, and place in a pit 
or frame with a temperature from 60 degs. to 55 deg*. 
Keep a slight shading on them on bright daya We advise 
you to pay careful attention to the watering till the plants 
are well rooted, and when they commence to show flower- 
buds a little soot-water may be given about twice a week. 

2708— Treatment of balbe { ReigaU ) -All the 
Lilies you mention are suitable for growing in pots and in 
the open ground. Those intended for flowering in pots 
should be potted with as little delay as possible. The 
soil should be rich loam, with the addition of peat or leaf- 
mould, and sufficient silver-sand to keep the whole poroua 
It is very Important to have good drainage, as the Lily 
delights in copious supplies of water. After the bulbs 
have been potted the pots should be stood outside and 
covered with ashes, so as to allow the bulbs to form roots 
before top growth commences. In a few weeks' time they 
should be removed to a cold frame and kept near the glass, 
and later on taken into a warm greenhouse. They must 
not be allowed to get dry at the roots, and the syringe 
should be used daily. A top-dressing of manure, and 
frequent supplies of liquid-manure, will greatly assist in 
throwing size and flnlah into the flowers. The best time 
to plant Lilies in the open ground is in the early 
autumn, but it can be done successfully in spring. 

27oo_Watering plants in winter (J.).— Water¬ 
ing plants by rule-of-thumb is bad policy even during the 
summer months when there is a maximum amount of 
evaporation : but it is far more disastrous in its effeots 
when practised during the winter. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt that the fate of many tender-rooted subjects in 
pots is sealed at this particular period, although the evils 
attending careless watering do not become apparent for 
some Ume afterwards. It is astonishing how long many 
plants standing in cold or even lukewarm pits will go 
during November, December, and January without 
requiring any water, particularly when in a stationary 
condition, no growth being made. Overwater even in a 
slight degree a plant under such conditions and irrepara- 
bl) mischief may be done. Although, of course, the happy 
medium in this matter ought at all times to be aimed at, it 
is far better to err on the ary side, and in all oa s es of hard- 
wooded subjects to hold the watering-can close down to 
the rim of the flower pot, so that a gradual and even dis¬ 
tribution of water may take place, this being the only way 
t) avoid decay at the collar of the plant. 

2710— Bucharls unsatisfactory (Frederick 
Potter ).—It la a small insect attacking your Eucharis 
called the Eucharis-mite, thus causing the plants to look 

S allow and sickly. In February or March, when the plants 
ave finished growing, shake them out, and examine the 
bulbs by washing in luke-warm soft water to cleanse from 
all disease. Afterwards repot five or six bulbs in well- 
drained 10-ioch pots, this beiDg a very convenient size. 
We recommend a compost of turfy-loam and jpeat equal 
parte, one third sharp sand, and the same quantity of char- 
ooal broken up, but not fine, and place in a temperature 
from (Jo dega to 70 degs. by day . Keep well syringed— 
three times a day at the least. Shade a little during the 
middle part of the day. Qreat care must be taken with the 
watering until the plants have got established, and are 
well rooted, when a little liquid-manure water may be 

f iven occasionally in the way of eoot-water or cow-manure, 
t is not advisable to dry Eucharis off altogether after 
flowering, but to keep them drier till growth recommences, 
when a more liberal supply may be given. 

2711— Tuberose*, etc. {Wm. Anderson). —Tuberoses 
must not be placed outside now. The best course will be 
to pot the bulbs in good soil—either a large 60, and shift 
into 48's after growth begins, or else pot in the 6-inoh pots 
now, and plunge them in Cocoa-nut-flbre in any oorner of 
the greenhouse. They will not require much water till 
they have made some roots—in fact, unless they stand in 
a dry place, or the soil they are potted in is very dry. No 
water will be required for several weeks till there are some 
roots in course of formation to take it up. As soon as the 
bulbs begin to grow apart they may be taken to a warm- 
house and plunged in bottom-heat if there is a warm bed ; 
the others may remain rather cool for the present. By pot¬ 
ting a fresh batch every month a succession may be kept up 
till next Christmas. Where required for the flowers for 
bouquet work they may be planted in boxes, or half-a-dozen 
bulbs in a 7-inch pot, as liquid-manure may be given when 
the flower-spikes appear. There is no difficulty in growing 
Tuberoses if the bulbs are well developed and well ripened. 
Better buy a copy of the Garden Annual ; you will there 
find a list of the dealers in garden sundries, and who may 
deal in the articles you require. 


2712— Ao&ola llneata (W. B. F Among the 
Acacias that flower freely in a small state this species 
must be included among the most useful of this beautiful 
class of greenhouse shrubs. Many of the species have to 
attain a goodly size before they bloom, and in consequence 
can only be used in houses of Large size. A. lineata, how¬ 
ever, flowers when only a few inches high, and in pots 
4 Inches in diameter. It is a plant of very graceful habit, 
having long, thin, arching branches, which are thickly 
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clothed with small, narrow phyllodes, and at this season 
with numerous balls of bright yellow flowers. The species 
shows to the full the wonderfully free-flowering character 
of the Australian Acacias. It can be Increased by means 
of cuttings, which strike fairly readily when taken at the 
proper time and given suitable treatment. After inserting 
them firmly and well watering them they should be covered 
with a bell-glass and plaoed in a propagating-frame where 
a mild bottom-heat is maintained. The young plants 
should be potted in a peaty soil, and topped occasionally. 
They may be grown on gradually, ana it will be some 
years before they require pots 12 inches or 14 Inches in 
diameter. 

2713— Loss Of Vine-roots (Anxious).- ne-roota 
are frequently lost owing to their near proximity to hot- 
water pipes. Too often the latter are fixed very near to 
where tbe Vines are to be planted, and so low as to be 
touching the borders. Added to this, the mistake is 
frequently made of raising the soil between the hot-water 
pipes and front walls considerably higher than the rest of 
the border, a rather sharp slope to the pipes being inevit¬ 
able. Now this is just where most roots are lost owing to 
the dryness of the border. It is scarcely possible to keep 
them properly supplied with water, and in any case when 
the new roots reach the hot-water pipes they go no further, 
but gradually die back. Either plant inside of the massed 
hot-water pipes, or else, if the latter are 2 feet or more 
away from tbe walls, plant between them and the latter, 
without, however, unduly raising the border at that point. 
Let it be on a level and not too close up to the return 
pipes. Kept on the level, the soil about the stems can 
easily be maintained in a moist condition, and therefore 
always favourable to the formation and sustenance of fresh 
roots. Instead of the latter dying before thev have a 
chance to do good service, they will most probably spread 
well out into the rest of the border, where they will, or 
ought to find just what the N ines require in the way of 
support. 

2714— Christman Roses not suooeedlng.— My 
Ohristmas Roses do not flourish. They have been in the 
same spot ten or twelve years under a south wall. Are 
kept well watered through the summer, manured during 
the autumn, and protected during the severe weather by 
galvanised sheeting over them during the night. Would 
they do better under a north wall or in the open?— 
Christmas Roans. 

*,• At your Christmas Hoses have been grotoina in one 
position uninterrupted for so many years we should advise 
you to lift and replant into fresh suit. This should be done 
in spring, and with ordinary care the plants will flower 
well next season. The Hellebores delight in a rich, deep, 
moist loam and perfect drainage. Shelter should be 
a forded from cold winds. A good mulching of manure or 
U i if-mould should be applied every autumn, which should 
be forked into the ground in spring. Soot is also beneficial 
to the plants, and should be applied as a surface-dressing 
about April or May. As regards position, we have seen 
the Hellebores dowering well in west, north, and south¬ 
west borders. 

2715.— Value Of dOff-manure.— I gather the ex¬ 
crement around my dog-kennels every morning and place 
it round my Rose-trees. Does Uua do any good?— 
JOlIASXKfl. 

*,* Xo value whatever; rather the reverse. 

2716 — Treatment of Stag’shorn Fern.— Will 
you kindly tell me how to pot and treat a Stag’s-horn 
Fern ?— Johannes. 

*»* The Stag or Elk's-hom Fern does not need much 
soil. Use a small pot, and peat, broken charcoal, and soft 
sandstone, and leafs il or Sphagnum Moss, letting the 
sterile fronds grow out over the pot at will A piece 
of Cork-bark in front of us is covered with no less than 
nine separate plants of (Air beautiful Fern. It is simply 
fastened with wire, and a little coarse peat and Moss 
between the sterile fronds and Cork. Hanging up in a 
living room, and occasionally thoroughly soaked, it is one 
of the best room plants we have. 

2717— Water-ballast rollers.— I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me whether you consider water- 
ballast rollers good, and if so, what is the best size for one 
man, on fairly level ground ? The one which I thought of 
getting is 24 inches by 21 inches, and weighs 4 cwt. 19 lb. 
empty, and 7 cwt. full.—R adclvpfk Waltkrs. 

*»* Yes, boater-ballast rollers are especially useful on 
account of the easy way one can increase or lessen weight 
We should say the size yiu mention is a little too much 
for one man when full, unless upon perfectly level ground. 
Leu weight, and going over the Surface more often, 
would be of greater use ; otherwise the additional help 
Of a strong lad would be needed. 

27 is— Ooal-sshes on Grass-turf.—Do you consider 
it too late In the season to broad-cast wood and ooal-oshes, 
well riddled, on garden turf ?—E. W. T. 

*„* We approve of wood-ashen, but not coal-ashes. Coal- 
soot is also good. You can apply either at any time when 
free from frost, sweeping the surface after a shower. Fete 
fertilisers are better, or impart a more healthy growth to 
lawns. 

2719.— Iris flmbrlata or chlnensla.— In what 
soil should this be planted, and what is the proper treat¬ 
ment throughout the year ?—8. 

•»* Good loamy soil and free drainage are necessary. 
The plant always blooms best when rather pot-bound, 
and requires a warm greenhouse—a temperature about 
60 degs. to 66 degs.—to succeed really well with it. Always 
give plenty of water, but, of course, avoid a too moist con¬ 
dition of the soil. 

2720— Taking 1 ** Geranium "-cuttings.— I have 
some “ Qeraniums ” taken from outside and put in green¬ 
house last autumn. They are now beginning to snoot from last 
season’s growth. I should be much obliged if you will kindly 
tell me in Gardknino when is the best time to take cuttings 
to use for bedding-out plants about the end of next May ? 
And will they take root in roy greenhouse temperature, 
which is about 60 dega ?—Constant Rbadbr. 

*»* Start propagating “ Geraniums ” as soon as possible 
for bedding out. Your greenhouse will be suitable for them, 
providing the temperature does not fall below 60 degs. Cut 
them under a joint, and remove one or two leaves to alUw 
of a clear spaoe for insertion in the soil 


2721 -Sulphate of ammonia for plants.— Can 
you please tell me wbat plants I can use weak sulphate of 
ammonia for (say, } oz. to a gallon of water)? I should 
like to know also what time to use it ? I have been told 
when the buds of flowering plants begin to show. I used 
it for a Genista. Is it good for Aspidistra ?— E. J. Fukmixo. 

V Sulphate of ammonia is very effective for pushing 
out the blossoms, especially when things art moving slowly, 
and for giving colour tn foliage ; but tee should not 
recommend its use continually. It is better used in con¬ 
nection with something else. A little concentrated manure 
is better. 

2722 -Climbers In moist soli.— I have a boat¬ 
house built on very moist soil, almost in a bog, over which 
I em anxious to train some climbers. Would some of your 
readers be good enough to tell me any varieties of climbers 
which would be likely to flourish in such a spot?—T. W. 

The under-mentioned climbers are admirably 
adapted for growing in moist soil: Aristolochia Sipho 
(Dutchman’s Pipe) is a fast grower, and its larqe, heart- 
shaped leaves are very handsome. Ampelopsishederacea 
(I Virginian Creeper) is also a quick grower. Clematis 
ViticeUa and the beautiful C. montana thrive well every- 
where. The same may also be said of Rubus roKrfionu 
coronarius, and when in flower this Bramble is very 
lovely. Periploca grceca is another free-growing plant. 
Menispermum canadense is also worth a place. The 
Honeysuckle is a first-rate plant for damp soils. Forsythia 
suspense and Lycium barbarum are also capital free- 
growing subjects. 

2723— Plants for waterside.— I should be greatly 
obliged if you would suggest an effective way of planting 
the margin of a email piece of water in my wild garden? 
The soil is rather clayey, and the position very sunny. 
Would German Irises do well, do you think, or any other 
sort of Iris? And could you tell me the names of any 
Grasses likely to thrive and look well in groups with 
flowering plants? I suppose I should have done the 
planting in the autumn ; but, as I have kept it so late, in 
what month had 1 better plant ?— K. M. 

*,* If there are water-rats Irises are apt to disappear. 
The German would succeed, also the Siberian and Kcrmp- 
feri Irises. There is a vxriety of Grasses and other things 
that group well with flowering plants, such as the true 
Bulrush. Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus), the 
Cat's-tail (Typha), Double Arrowhead (Sagittaria), Rosy 
Loosestrife, on the bank. Sweet Flag (A corns), the beaxUi- 
ful Ranunculus Lingua. Plant whenever you like and can 
get them. 

2724 -Forcing Lilac Into bloom —Will someone 
kindly help me respecting the above? 1 have been told 
that by simply taking some branches off the trees and 
inserting them in bottles of water in the greenhouse they 
will flower. I have tried the experiment by placing the 
bottles containing the branches between two large Seakale 
pots, covering them over to keep dark, in a temperature of 
about no degs. It succeeded well till flower began to 
show, which was in about four weeks after, when the 
bloom turned brown and withered up. Any information 
on the subject will be gratefully received.— Jamxs Ohircii. 

*/ You cannot obtain results of any value in the way 
stated. If this was possible there t could be no lack of Lilac 
flowers now. Lilacs can be forced quickly tn the dark, but 
the plants must have been prepared, and have roots to 
support the blooms when unfolding. 

2725 -Manorial value of Tea-leavee, and 
beet cropping Potatoes.—! am superintendent of 
an institution where a garden is attached. I am also a 
subscriber to your paper. Will you please tell me whether 
Tea-leaves and Coffee-grounds are of any use mixed with 
stable-manure? Ground, heavy, with clay subsoil for the 
most part. I shall plant in due course 12 cwt. of Potatoes 
(four sorts, if necessary), heavy croppers, for inmate*’con¬ 
sumption. Will you please advise as to sorts? Ground, 
heavy, and has a tendency to dry and harden into clods in 
dry weather.—F. W. S. 

*»* There is no manurial value in Tea-leaves or 
Coffee-grounds, but if obtainable in large quantities they 
would be useful on heavy land. We expect you require 
heavy cropping Potatoes, and, if so, cannot do belter than 
plant Beauty of Hebron, Snowdrop, The Bruce, Magnum 
Bonum, and Imperator. 

2726— Cleansing Palm. —What can I use to oleanse 
a Palm of scale—the kind known as stock-seeded scale?— 
William. 

You will find an article on this subject in thepresent 
issue, page 607. 

2727— Flowering plants for decorations — 

Will any reader of Gardening tell me the names of some 
flowering plants for indoor decoration and for cutting 
from at this season of the year, when Chrysanthemums 
are over and bulbs not yet oome in in large quantities? I 
have two vineries, two forcing-pits, and a very small stove- 
house, so I am sure there must be many plants I could 
grow if I only knew them.— Ignoramus. 

V We can recommend you several flowering plants for 
decoration at this season of the year f such as Chinese 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Eneas, and Epacris. 
These are welt suited for flowering now in a greenhouse; 
and Arum Lilies, and several varieties of Azaleas, such as 
Deutsche Perle, Andreas alba, and Louise Pyncert, may 
be had in flower if plaoed in heat to force beforehand. 

2728 — Seakale stringy. — I have been cutting 
Seakale for more than a month, but it is very stringy, 
the stump part only about 21 inches round instead of 
4 inches or 6 Inches, as I see in the shop windows. It 
is very long. Is that because it has been grown too lor g 
in the same ground (ten or twelve years), or is it forced too 
much ? I grow it very well under ashes, but the pro¬ 
duce then comes when other vegetables are plentiful. 
Shall be making a new bed this spring, and shall te glad 
for directions?— Seakale. 

V Your crowns are evidently exhausted. Get some 
" planters ” and make up a fresh bed as soon as wanner 
weather sets in. Liberal treatment should be given. The 
best Seakale, as seen in the greengrocers’, is procured from 
“ forcing crotons ” specially prepared ; but if proper ears 
be taken, and new beds formed in alternate seasons, this 
delicious vegetable can be had in fine condition by covering 
with leaves and ashes from now onwards. 
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2729— Use of nitrate of soda.— In employing 
a solution of nitrate of soda as liquid-manure to pot-plants, 
is i ok. to 1 gallon of water the best strength ? And how 
often should it be applied ?— Soleil. 

*** You might give an ounce of nitrate of tod a to the 
gallon of water if using it on a vigorous plant or one of a 
hungry nature—Arum Lilies, for example, or an old and 
established plant of some hard-wooded subject. Once in 
three weeks would be enough , but if you use it at the weaker 
rate and twice as often it is safer, and often does much 
more good, 

2730— Bean Flageolet.— I should be much obliged if 
you could give me any information as to whether I can 

( riant the small green Bean, called by the French Flageolet, 
n my garden out-of doors ? Would you tell me what it is 
called in English, and when to plant it f I see it in green¬ 
grocers' shops in June, but I do not know if it comes from 
abroad, or if it is home-grown. As my husband and myself 
are very fond of it, f should be much obliged by an 
answer in Gardening as soon as you can. — Nor ah 
Lindsay. 

*»* The name of the French Bean you mention is 
Canadian Wonder or Flageolet. Acres of it are grown in 
England. Sow in ordinary garden soil by the end qf A pril, 
placing each Bean 15 inches apart if in a single row, and 
1S inches if placed triangularly in a double row. It is 
the simplest of all vegetables to cultivate, but will not stand 
more than 2 degs. of frost. A pint of Beans will be 
sufficient for an ordinary-six j d garden. Bows 2 feet 
apart. 

2731— Growing Kidney Beans in green¬ 
house.— I have a medium-size greenhouse in a warm 
and sheltered situation, and I intend to grow Kidney Beans 
in 8-inch pots in it. I should be much obliged to you if 
you will tell me the best soil to fill the pots, and what 
chemical manures to mix with it 7 Also, how many plants 
can I grow in an 8-inch pot 7 Would raising them in a 
slight not-bed, and then transplanting in pots, be the best 
way ? Or would you sow direct in pots ? I do not mind 
expense if I can get a good crop. I might mention it is a 
cool-house.—A nxioi’s, Guernsey. 

*»* A cod house in your locality should be sufficient for 
French Beans by the time this appears. Put three Beans 
in an 8-inch pot, and remove the xoeakest when they are 
some .1 inches high. Use a compost of rich loam and well- 
decayed stable-manure, placing some qf the latter over the 
drainage-holes. You win find them come on forward 
enough without the help of a hot-bed, which they t could 
probably miss very much after the first rough leaf appeared. 
It is not necessary to use turf—any rich loam will do. 
Water with weak liquid-manure after the pots are full 
qf roots, or else add a tablespoonful of some artificial 
manure once a fortnight. 

2732— Grey Moss on Gooseberry-trees.— Will 
you kindly let me know a good practical remedy for 
destruction of greyish-green Mow (sample enclosed), 
which is pretty thick on some of my Gooseberry-trees ?— 
Kilworth. 

*** Pick off the greatest portion, then dust over with 
undated lime at. intervals of a fortnight or so. Freshly- 
slaked lime, in the way of a wash, is also useful, but a 
dusting is applied in less time and labour. We fear your 
tress are in a bad state, but you give no particulars. 

2733 -Growing Orassula.— Kindly tell me the 
proper treatment of Crassula. I have plants of the 
scarlet and of the white varieties. The former are most 
vigorous and healthy looking, but have not flowered since 
they were started as cuttings two years ago. They are in 
sandy soil. It cannot be that water should be withheld 
daring the winter, for in Scilly, where I have seen them 
growing in the open air, the winter rainfall is more than 
sufficient to keep the soil constantly damp. The plants in 
question are in a sunny, well-lit greenhouse.—S olp.il. 

*,* Crassulas, when propagated from cuttings, are two 
years before they will flower. If your plants are not over¬ 
potted they should flower in June. As regards the soil and 
watering you have acted correctly. Keep the plants in a 
greenhouse temperature, and wait for another three or four 
months to ascertain if the plants are really going to flower. 
If there are no signs of bloom we shall be pleased to give 
you further advice on their cultivation, if necessary. Less 
water, of course, is required during the winter months than 
in spring and summer, when the soil dries up more 
quickly. 

2734— Forcing bulbs.— I force a good many Tulips 
and Daffodils, which flower from Christmas to March. Can 
yon tell me how I should treat them after flowering so that 
they may do to plant out in the garden next autumn 7 Or 
are they not worth planting out afterwards 7 —Mowfli. 

Forced bulbs are of very little future use. Do not 
stand them outside too soon after blooming. It is this 
unnatural treatment of exposing them to cold weather 
compared to what they should experience had they flowered 
in the ordinary course, instead of being forced, that has so 
much influence upon future usefulness. If you have no 
room beneath the greenhouse benches or stage give them, 
at least, the protection of a frame or pit until end of May. 
Dry them off gradually, and plant early in the autumn. 
Tulips and Daffodils will then give a fair show the next 
season, and improve by the following spring. Still, with 
the ex'.remi cheapness of bulbs now we think it hardly 
worth while to trouble over those that have done duty as 
forced subjects, when the results at the best can only be 
inferior. 


2785—Jadoo-flbr©.—Can you give me any advice 
about Jadoo-flbre?— Logan. 


*,* Jadoo-fibre is certainly an excellent substitute for 
potting composts. AU plants seem to revel in it, making 
large quantities qf roots and healthy top growth. It xs 
light, dean, pleasant to handle compared to the usual 
composts, and has no unpleasant smell. It is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to use the Jadoo-liquid as a stimulant 
when the fibre is becoming exhausted; we find many 
other artificial manures cheaper and equally serviceable. 
There is something about this patent liquid that feeds 
s and yet will not harm them from an overdose. We 


plants 

have proved this by watering the Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns tcith the crude liquid, no harm resulting there¬ 
from. It is a boon to the amateur gardener, especially 
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2736— Badly • shaped Cyclamen • flowers—I 

enclose a sample of my Cyclamen-flowers, which have all 
come out misshapen, and shall be glad to know the reason 
of it, and how I can remedy it ? The plants look healthy 
and flower freely.—E. C. 

*,* The reason of your Cyclamen fimeeting so unsatis¬ 
factorily is through a bad strain of plants, for which, 
unfortunately, there is no remedy. All we can advise you 
is that you obtain a stronger strain of plants or fresh seed 
from some well-known nursery where xt can for certain be 
had good. The specimens sent are in a very weak and 
deformed state. Possibly, also, your cultivation has not 
been qf the best; but you give no particulars as to treat¬ 
ment. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

V Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrhiro Illus¬ 
trate, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants — W. JS.—l, Habrothamnus 
elegans Take cuttings when about 2 inches or 3 inches 
long in spring, and insert singly into CO-size pots in sandy 
peat and loam, and place in a moderate heat In a propa gat¬ 
ing-frame. In June or July, when the plants are well 
rooted, pot on into 5-inch or 6-inch pots in a little heavier 
soil. Afterwards place in a shady position in a growing 
temperature, keeping well syringed overhead till the 
beginning of September, when they should be kept cooler, 
and discontinue evringing. Keep at a temperature from 
40 degs. to 45 degs" through the winter months. In March 
or April pot firmly in 8-inch or 10-inch pots, providing the 
plants are well rooted, and place in a greenhouse at a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs., and when the plants are large enough 
they are well adapted for tying over the roof of a conserva¬ 
tory or greenhouse. 2, Crassula coccinea. Cuttings should 
be taken in spring and inserted in 60-size pots in sandy 
loam and leaf-soil. They will root readily in a greenhouse. 
When well rooted pot on into 5-inch pots, and grow on 
until thejnext season, when a 6-inch or 7-inch pot should 
be allowed them. Crassulas require a large amount of 
water when the pots are well filled with roots, and are 
easily grown. They will flower In two years from the 

time of propagating from cuttings.- E. II. S., Brighton. 

—Erica vulgaris var. (variety of common Heather).- 

Archie Ley .—Name of Moss : The ordinary Sphagnum 

Moss, used so largely for Orchids.- Northampton.— 1, 

Blue Gum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus) ; 2, Mesembryanthe- 
mum cordifolium; 3, Not sent; 4, Libonia floribunda ; 5, 

Asplenium bulbiferum ; 6, Cytisus racemosus.- Twenty 

Years' Reader .—The blue flower is Hardenbergia Comp- 
toniana, also known as H. digitate. The specimen with 
seed-pods is Eccremocarpus scaber. 

Name Of fruit.— Q. Q. —You give no information os 
to the place from whence the Apple came. It is Blenheim 
Orange, but apparently an imported fruit—Nova Scotia, 
probably. _ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender . 

A. W. R. —Write to B. 8. Williams, Victoria Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway ; they will help you.- Riding Hood .— 

A book called “Tomato Culture for Amateurs," by B. C. 
Ravenscroft, published by Upoott Gill, 170, Strand, Lon¬ 
don, W.C., post free, Is 3d., will suit you.- J. McBrown. 

—A book on bedding out by Mr. Graham, Hampton Court 
Gardens, Hampton Court, would suit you. Low’s “Table 
Decorations," price Os. 3d., post free, from this office. 
There is no book in which the two subjects are given. 

- J. M. F.— The price of the book is 6s. 3d., from this 

office, post free. 

Replies next week to “T. H.,” “Agnes," “Car¬ 
touche," “F. G. L.," “Frank Manley,” “Inquisitive," 
“A. V. Robinson," “Chas. Turner," “Alfred, “A Sub¬ 
scriber of Many Years," “West Somerset," “Capuchin" 
(Birds), etc. 


Catalogues received.— Novelties.— I. Goody, Bel- 

champ, Sc. Paul, Clare, Suffolk.- Cacti.—Vim. O. G. 

Ludford, Fernlea, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, near Bir¬ 
mingham.- Seeds. —W. Welch, Rush-green, Romford. 

--Needs.—Messrs. E. P. Brown and Sons, Coggesh&ll, 

Essex.-Needs.—Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, 

Stourbridge.- A mat cur Gardener's Guide. — Messrs. 

Daniels Bros., Norwich.- Seeds.— Messrs. Dobie and 

Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.- Seed List.— Messrs. 

Fotheringham and King, Corn Exchange, Dumfries.- 

Seeds.— Albert Morris and Co., Carlow.- Garden and 

Farm Seeds.— Messrs. W. A tie t -Burpee and Co., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., U.S.A.- Seeds, Bulbs, etc.— Messrs. Pope 

and Sons, King’s Norton, Birmingham. 


LAW. 

Rating of glasshouses (Florist /—This 
does not appear to be finally decided. Glass¬ 
houses have been classed as agricultural holdings, 
and in that connection should be entitled to the 
reduction provided by the Agricultural Rate 
Act, 1896, which has just come into force. There 
are several cases in which local benches of 
magistrates have upheld this view of the 
matter. 

Removal of boiler erected in green¬ 
house by tenant (Bournes /.—If the boiler 
is built into the masonry of tne greenhouse it 
cannot be removed ; if this is not the case it 
may be removed, but the wall must be restored 
to its original condition. In either case the 
hot-water pipes may be removed, and we have 
little doubt that the boiler is so placed as to be 
removable also. 


BIRDS. 

MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 

The Chaffinch. —The scientific name given 
to this handsome species is Fringilla ccciebs, 
from the fact of the sexes separating into dis¬ 
tinct companies after the breeding season, the 
males remaining in their native haunts while 
the females migrate. The notes of the male 
Chaffinch are heard very early in the spring in 
tones full, clear, and mellow, when numbers are 
captured by the bird-catchers, by means of a 
call bird and limed twigs; this bird being 
a great favourite as a cage-bird, not a 
tone of its voice escaping the cars of 
fanciers, who observe its nicest shades, and 
are continually endeavouring to improve and 
perfect its performance. This species lives, 
in its wild state, on a diet of seeds, fruit, berries, 
and insects, feeding the nestlings upon the 
latter. In confinement the Chaffinch will live a 
long time with good management. It should be 
placed in a cage not less than 18 inches in length 
by 12 inches wide, and about 14 inches high, 
and fed upon Canary, Rape, Flax, and other 
seeds, to which may be added a mealworm or 
two occasionally, and a little fruit, which 
will tend to keep the bird in good health and 
the plumage bright. The nest of the Chaffinch 
is a most beautiful structure, the external 
materials differing according to circumstances, 
bo as to harmonise with the prevalent tints 
around it, some being covered with smooth green 
Lichens, while others exhibit a mixture of 
Moss, green, grey, and yellow Lichens, and the 
nests of spiders rolled up into little tufts. 
Various situations are chosen for the nest, it 
sometimes being placed in the mossy branch of 
an old Apple-tree, sometimes in Ivy, encircling 
the stem of a timber-tree, often in an evergreen. 
The eggs are three to five in number, of a bluish- 
white, with a tinge of pink, spotted and checked 
with purplish-red. Two broods are reared 
during the season. The nestlings are not diffi¬ 
cult to rear by hand, and are tamer than those 
that are captured when full-grown. In gardens 
the Chaffinch is very destructive during the 
spring in uprooting seedlings as soon as they 
appear above the surface of the ground, although 
it also does much good by the destruction of 
numberless insects upon which it brings up its 
young and partly feeds itself. S. S. G. 


Jackdaws breeding: in captivity 

(Charles Lavinglon ).—As the Jackdaw in its 
wild state builds in elevated positions, snch as 
church towers, roofs of old mansions, ruins of 
castles, holes in rocks, and timber trees, your 
birds are not likely to breed in a poultry-run— 
we have never known Jackdaws to breed in a 
state of captivity. They feed upon worms, 
slugs, larva®, and are very partial to eggs, often 
proving troublesome where Fowls are kept in 
isolated places, and are sometimes found guilty 
of stealing the eggs of Partridge and Pheasant. 
Tame Jackdaws are, however, great enemies 
to cats, who always give them a wide berth. 

Death of Budgerigar (C. D. S.).— 1 The 
crop of your bird was so full of seeds and had 
become so unduly distended as to render it 
incapable of fulfilling its natural function of 
preparing the contents for digestion in the 
gizzard, and the latter did not contain a particle 
of grit or small stones so essential in keep¬ 
ing that organ in good working order. The fine 
sand so commonly used for BprinkliDg the floors 
of cages is of little service for this purpose 
The renewing of the feathers had, also, been 
unduly protracted, and the plumage was very 
thin and scanty. This would partly account for 
its large appetite and of its filling its crop to 
repletion. It would have been well to have 
supplied your bird with food of a more stimu¬ 
lating nature than usual, such as a little Hemp- 
seed, and for a time it might have had a little 
newly-prepared bread-and-milk daily. 


POULTRY. 

2787— Best laying hens.— What are the beat laying 
hens, and what ducks are best to rear (or killing 7— 
A. O. L., Castlegrove. 


"Hardy Flowers ."—Gtmng descriptions qf up- 
_j rds qf thirteen hundred qf the most omamm tnl specie* 
with directions for their eurrampmenL sal tore, ke. Fifth M 
Popular Edition, Ik; poet free, Is. as. 


London: 57, Southerns 
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SKASIDE GARDENING. 

I shall be greatly obliged for helpfal advice in 
yoar excellent paper. Garden well established, 
bat neglected, on sea coast (Bristol Channel). 
Aspect due west; size i acre, perhaps rather 
more. House stands about in centre, with cold 
greenhouse on south side. Much sand blows 
from rood and coast (west), in gales on to front 
garden especially. Seakale, Asparagus, and 
Rhubarb-plants in kitchen garden at back (to 
east of house) well established and thriving. 
Clematis of sorts the same in flower garden to 
west and south. That is about all, exoept a 
ragged, ugly hedge of Privet running nortn to 
south, dividing east and westpart of garden. I 
am desirous of planting the flower garden with 
effect. Would the Sea Tamarisk be suitable to 
break foroe of wind on west side ? If so, what 
is best season to plant? Will other plants and 
flowers grow under or near it? What are the 
best flowers for such a locality ? I believe all 
the hardy Pink and Carnation tribe, and the 
Poppy ditto, thrive in sea air ? Am I right ? 
What flowering shrubs are most suitable? Any 
suggestions or information will be gratefully 
received. Hillesley. 

*** One of the first things to be done is to 
take steps to exclude, as far as possible, the 
strong westerly winds and sand from the front 
or western part of the garden. It is not stated 
whether there is any existing wall, fence, or 
hedge on this side, or, if so, of what kind ; but 
it would seem highly advisable to get up a 
strong and close screen if possible of some ever¬ 
green subject at this point as quickly as possible. 
For all such purposes there is, in the writer’s 
experience, scarcely anything to equal the com¬ 
mon or green-leaved form of tne Japanese 
Euonymus ; in fact, this is the hedge-plant for 
nearly all seaside gardens, whether exposed or 
sheltered. At all seasons handsome and effec¬ 
tive, by reason of its dark brownish foliage and 
evergreen character, when planted near the sea 
it grows with peculiar vigour and rapidity, and 
the .foliage takes on a rich gloss that one looks 
for in vain elsewhere. It is best planted in the 
shelter of a low wall or fence ; but when tho¬ 
roughly established it will quickly surmount 
this, and in the course of a few years 
will reach a height of 7 feet or 8 feet, and 
present, with an occasional clipping or pruning, 
a dense green surface almost as solid and wina- 
proof as a wall. Almost equally desirable in 
every way for such a purpose, and even more 
rapid in growth, is the Sweet Bay (Lauras 
nobilis). The feathery Tamarisk is certainly a 
very elegant plant, and withstands the sea- 
breezes as well as anything that could be 
mentioned ; but it lacks the close, dense nature 
of those first mentioned, and, being also of a 
deciduous nature, is least effective when most 
required. Still, it may be planted in other 
parts of the garden with excellent effect. If 
anything of larger growth is required the 
Austrian or Weymouth Pine and the Evergreen 
Oak will be found most useful. The Black or 
Italian, Canadian, and Balsam Poplars also 
stand the sea winds well, and grow very rapidly ; 
but they exhaust the soil uroand them rather 
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badly. Other shrubs that will thrive well, but 
are more suitable for grouping or as single 
specimens, are the Lilac, Laburnum, Laurustiuus 
(this should be planted freely in all coast 
gardens, not only on account of its delightful 
winter-flowering habit, but because of its 
unfailing luxuriance in the briny atmosphere), 
Rhododendron (another grand seaside plant), 
Laburnum, Weigelu rosea, etc., and Escallonia. 
This last, indeed, grows as freely and becomes 
as handsome and glossy-leaved as the Euonymus, 
while the pretty deep pink or red blossoms 
afford an additional charm. 

Here, too, Aralia Sieboldi, with its handsome 
palmate foliage, will thrive and in time attain 
really noble proportions entirely unsheltered. 
The fragrant Myrtle and Aloysia, or Lemon- 
scented Verbena, planted against a sunny wall, 
will probably prove hardy, and will withstand 
even the severest winters with little or no pro¬ 
tection, and the Ceanothus, Leyoesteria, and 
others of doubtful hardiness will grow luxu¬ 
riantly and bloom profusely. 

The ugly Privet-hedge should be grubbed up 
at once, and replaced by a line of Euonymus 
(the green and golden variegated forms may be 
intermixed if desired). 

The Clematises, properly pruned and trained, 
and lightly top-dressed with manure annually, 
will produce their handsome blossoms by hun¬ 
dreds or thousands for many years. The Blue 
Passion-flower (and the white-blossomed Con¬ 
stance Elliot also if desired) should be planted 
I against a south, east, or west wall, to afford a 
variety ; this enjoys a light, sandy soil, and 
will probably give fruit, as well as flowers, 
freely in warm summers. Climbing Roses, and 
the grand old Gloire in particular, will also do 
well, if just screened from the full force of the 
blast from seaward. Jasmines, and especially 
the handsome yellow-flowered J. revolutum, 
will also do well. 

In the way of herbaceous plants, any or all of 
the Carnation and Pink tnbe (Dianthus) may 
wisely be made the pi tee de rt*i*tance. We have 
never seen Carnations thriving os they do by 
the seaside when planted in suitable soil, ana 
afforded ordinary attention, and even the finer 
kinds of Pink will grow and flower well with 
little or no trouble. Then the Pansy (Tufted 
Pansy) and Violet should all succeed excellently, 
though the first may require a partially-shaded 
position. The Spiraeas will be found at once 
most elegant and varied (by-the-way, the 
shrubby Spiraeas ought not to be forgotten), and 
the Campanulas will be found a host in them¬ 
selves. Other suitable and always welcome 
subjects are the Day-Lilies (Hemerocallis), the 
Papaver (Poppy), Pyrethrums (double and 
single), Hollyhocks, Helianthus, Coreopsis, 
Doronicums, Aquilegias, Antirrhinums, Asters, 
Chrysanthemums, Potentillos, Geums, etc. 
Pansies of all kinds thrive wonderfully by the 
sea, and so do many, if not most, of the Irises. 
Of course, manure must bo employed rather 
freely, such light sandy soils being always of a 
more or less hungry nature. Bulbous plants of 
many kinds, ana the Narcissus in particular, 
will also do well. 

Now for the vegetables. The trio mentioned 
are certain to succeed well, with proper care 


and plenty of manure. By-the-way, if a bed 
of 8eakale (which must be replanted annually if 
it is to do any real good) can be covered with 
fresh Sea-weed to a depth of a foot or so in the 
spring the produce will be found deliciously 
crisp and sweet, and the plants themselves will 
luxuriate wonderfully. A little of the same 
dressing will probably improve the Asparagus 
also. Other subjects that may be grown suc¬ 
cessfully under the conditions specified ate 
Potatoes, Carrots, Beet, Celery, and Cabbages 
of all kinds, as well as Peas, Broad Beans, and 
so forth. Tomatoes would also be a great 
success, probably, both under glass and in the 
open air, though in wet summers much cannot, 
of course, be expected from the latter. 

The autumn is usually accepted as the best 
period for planting all hardy trees, shrubs, 
Roses, etc., as well as Carnations and other 
frost-proof herbaceous plants, especially where 
the soil is light; but it is now too Late for this, 
and after all there is not a great deal of differ¬ 
ence, provided that the plants can be oarefnlly 
mulched and kept properly supplied with water 
in cose of dry weather occurring in the succeed¬ 
ing spring or summer. So get most of those 
mentioned in as soon as possible—directly the 
weather permits. 

Of annuals the Sweet Pea, Cornflower, Mig¬ 
nonette, annual Chrysanthemum, Sweet Sultan, 
Godetia, and a few others are verv useful for 
cutting from, and all will be found to succeed 
well. 


Nasturtiums. —The climbing forms of 
Nasturtiums, if of the common large-flowered 
type, undoubtedly do exhibit some coarseness 
that is not desirable in garden flowers, but still, 
if employed to run over and hide ugly fences, 
tree-stumps, roots, or any similar things un¬ 
gainly and not too near to the eye, they are 
useful and even effective. But the Lobbianum 
forms, such as Brilliant, Firefly, etc., even if 
raised from seed, usually give less coarseness 
and more oorreot colours in the flowers. Still, 
the best results oorae from plants raised from 
cuttings, and it is very easy indeed to keep a 
few stook pots of these through the winter in a 
greenhouse on a shelf near the glass. It is 
better still to have a few plants of these rich- 
ooloured climbers, obtained from June cuttings, 
put into 8-inoh pots and stood in the green¬ 
house, so that they can be easily trained under 
the roof to give bloom during the winter. Such 

S lants prove to be not only exceedingly graceful 
uring that season, but furnish a great pro¬ 
fusion of flowers. Plants put out into beds and 
pegged to run thinly over the soil, and having 
above them dot plants of white Fuchsias, 
Tobaccos, or similar things, are during the 
summer very effective. Dwarf Trop»<numi, 
especially the Tom Thumb type, come easily 
and very true from seed. Their season, how¬ 
ever, is not a long one and they produce usually 
an excess of leafage. The best of the dwarf 
forms are those of the compaotum strain, 
because they bloom for so long a season. There 
are of these, sulphur, yellow, carmine, scarlet, 
crimson, and maroon, all very free and true, 
but the best, no doubt, are the yellow, scarlet, 
and orimson. To get plants into flower early, 
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by comparison of the two figures and by leading 
the descriptions I am about to give. The 
moths measure about 1£ inches across the 
wings when they are fully expanded. The 
upper pair are grey with various black mark¬ 
ings. One of these marks is a branched line 
which extends from the base nearly to the 
middle of the wing, another is near the 
lower and exterior angle of the wing, and 
is somewhat in the form of a dagger or ^ 
the Greek letter “ Psi.” From this mark 
the scientific and common name of the 
insect is derived. Near the upper margin 
of the wing and about the middle is 
another dark mark somewhat in the form 
of an X, between this and the end of the 
wing is another dagger-shaped mark. The 
lower wings are nearly white, but those 
of the female are somewhat darker than 
those of her partner. In both sexes the 
margins of the wings are darker than the 
rest of the wings. The head and forebody 
are grey with a dark line on either side ; 
the feelers are shortish and smooth, the 
body is grey. The caterpillars when full 
grown attain the length of 1£ inches. The 
head is black and the body greyish-black, 
with a broad yellow stripe down the 
middle of the back, which is interrupted 
on the fourth joint by a high conical black 
hump, which carries a tuft of hairs, and 
on the eleventh joint by another hump, 
which is not so high. Below this yellow y 
band on either side is a black stripe, orna¬ 
mented on every joint but the first four by 
two red spots, divided by two tufts of 
black hairs below. This stripe is an 
ashy-grey one, covered with grey hairs. The 
feet and underside of the caterpillars are of 
dirty flesh colour; the first three, the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and last joints each 
bear a pair of legs. The caterpillar of the dark 
dagger-moth is of the same size as that of the 
species just described. Its head is black, but 
so covered with grey hairs as to appear to be 
grey. On the fourth joint is a black hump, but 
it is much lower than that of the other spocies, 
and thoro is another hump on the eleventh joint, 
with a white mark on tne tip. The interme¬ 
diate joints have an interrupted orange band on 
the back. The second and third joints have 
each a oentral reddish spot. Below this, on the 
sixth and following joints, is a black band with 
three white and two reddish spots on each 
joint. Beneath this is a grey mottled band 
| with a yellow line at the margin. The hairs on 
the body are long, but not numerous. G. S. S. 


fair to add that the slugs seem to feed for the 
most part upon dead leaves rather than upon 
living ones; still, no one doubts that they do 
sometimes show a preference for young, growing 
shoots, and I am hoping that when spring comes 
the plants may be the better for all the nocturnal 


sowing under glass in April and transplanting 
at the end of May where to bloom gives the 
best results. All the varieties can be propa¬ 
gated readily from cuttings put thickly into 
pots early in September. Plants so produced 
are rather less leafy, more free flowering, and 
certainly come absolutely true to colour.—A. 


GARDEN PESTS 


THE COMMON OR GREY DAGGER-MOTH 
(ACRONYCTA PSI). 

The caterpillars of this moth, like those of 
several others of the same family (the Noctuidse), 
are very voracious ; consequently, in a season 
when they are unusually abundant, they do a 
very considerable amount of injury to the plants 
on which they feed. They are usually found 
attacking the leaves of fruit-trees, White 
Thorns, and Roses. This is a very common 
insect, and may be found in all parts of the 
country, and is often exceedingly plentiful. 
When they attack orchard trees the boughs 
Bhould be well shaken over rick - cloths, 
or Bheets spread underneath them, so as to 
catch the caterpillars, unless the ground 
could be rolled or well trampled on, so as to 
kill the caterpillars. If the injury they are 
causing is very great, it might be worth while 
to spray the trees with Paris-green or London- 
purple, 1 oz. of the arseniate to 20 gallons of 
water ; or with 1£ lb. Quassia, 2 lb. soft-soap to 
25 gallons. In the case of young trees or Roses 
they may be picked off by hand. The cater¬ 
pillars may easily be seen on account of their 
size and conspicuous colouring The stems of 
fruit-trees should be kept free from Moss and 
loose pieces of bark, for the chrysalides are 
usually found under suoh shelter or i;i cracks of 
the bark. It should always bo remembered that 
the destruction of one chrysalis mav be the 
means of saving the tree from a brood of 
caterpillars. The moths may be found from 
the end of Mi y until the end of August. 
There are probably two broods during the 
summer. The caterpillars are most abund¬ 
ant in August, September, and October. In 
this latter month each caterpillar selects a con¬ 
venient crack or shelter of some kind on the 
stems or boughs, and spins a white cocoon, in 
which it undergoes its transformation and from 
which the moths emerge in the following May. 
Another species belonging to this genus, “the 
dark dagger ” (Acronycta tridens) so closely 
resembles the “common dagger” that it is by 


Caterpillar of the dark dagger-moth (Acronycta tridens). 


slug-hunts now being carried on in my small back 
garden. I may add that I have no snails there. 

Ealinh. 

* # * I intend in due course to give a paper on 
snails and slugs. The black slug to which you 
allude is probably Arion ater. A large speci¬ 
men will measure 4 inches in length. The 
others are probably all Limax agrestis, which is 
a species w hich varies a good deal in colour and 
is only too abundant in gardens. My little 
suburban garden was terribly infested with 
them ; but in two summers I almost exter¬ 
minated them by searching for them after dark 
with a lantern and on damp evenings. I used 
a sharp knife, cutting them in half across the 
shield just behind the head. I havo no doubt 
you will find comparatively few this year.— 

G. S. S. 


Turnip-gall weevil (Clough Side ,).—The 
Turnip-gall weevil would not attack Camellias, 
but there are other weevils that might. They 
would gnaw notches and holes in the leaves. 
You cannot do better than wash the leaves and 
the stems with warm soap and water. The 
buds would not drop from any injury to the 
plants by insects unless they injured the buds, 
or had very much weakened the plant. The 
buds most likely dropped from the right amount 
of water not having been given. 

Worms in the garden.— My garden is 
infested with worms. Can you tell me what 
measure to adopt to destroy them ?— Worms. 

* # * Watering with lime-water or with £ oz. 
of corrosive sublimate dissolved in 20 gallons of 
water will bring the worms to the surface, when 
they can be collected. They are very annoying 
in seed beds, but otherwise they are very use- 


SLUGS. 

If you consider that the subject would 
be of sufficient interest to your readers, 
will you give us in one of your future 
papers on “Garden Pests ” a short ac¬ 
count of the natural history of the 
slugs and snails which infest gardens ? 
In my small garden, which measures 
only 20 yards each way, I have been 
spending an hour after dark hunting 
for slugs with a lantern, and I have 
been astonished at their numbers. 
During mild weather in November 
and December I have taken in all 
considerably over a thousand. At 
first it was easy to collect a hundred 
in a short time, but I can still find 
thirty or forty without much trouble, 
so they are by no means exterminated 
yet. Those which I find now are 
more brown and speckled, and, con¬ 
sequently, more difficult to see than 
the paler-coloured ones which I usod 
to take at first. There are also black 
ones, with an orange border along the 
sides of the “foot,” which are not 
easy to see. I believe that these latter 
grow into very large specimens, for I 
have caught a few monsters of the 
same general appearance. I can re¬ 
commend slug-hunting to enthusiasts 
who are at a loss for some gardening 
occupation at this dull time of year, 
and a pair of forceps is really an 
excellent instrument for catching hold of them 
with ; when caught they are dropped into a 
gallipot of strong brine. I also often come 
across a large green or brown caterpillar, feeding 
particularly on Pinks and Carnations. These 
are also dropped into the jar of brine. It is only 


Common dagger-moth (Acronycta Psi) and caterpillar. 


no means easy to distinguish the difference 
between the two moths ; this, however, is of 
little importance, except to the entomologist, as 
the life-history and economy of the insects are 
much the same. ThcrCaterpillara differ consider¬ 
ably in their co!our^ionja^?na /jelsil|r>be seen 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

BOLD ARRANGEMENTS OF FLOWERS. 
Tiie beautiful flowers of the Iris form one of the 
most interesting groups for use in making a bold 
arrangement. Tne simplest novice may with 
comparative ease in a short time arrange an 
excellent vase of the flowers without much 
trouble. The flowers themselves are so artistic 
and graceful that the wonder is they are not 
more largely used than they aro at present. 
The accompanying illustration portrays an ex¬ 
cellent arrangement of Iris germanica (German 
Iris). This being one of the commonest of the 
family, and so cnarming in effect, should be 
sufficient proof of tho value of the Iris as a 
suitable subject for all forms of decorations. 
Although in the illustration Variegated Grassos 
have been used, the want of this material should 
not prevent any reader from attempting to 


under glass. The perianth segments aro devoid 
of all stiffness, and with the long extended 
trumpet fully developed and the rim reflexed, it 
is among the most graceful of the Narcissi. It 
is fairly cheap, too, and therefore a good show 
may be easily secured. This variety requires a 
large bulb to flower well, but given plenty of 
room at planting-timo will invariably be satis¬ 
factory. For pot culture six bulbs in a 7-iuoh 
pot aro ample. 


GARDENING NOTES. 
ThkCrixumh.— Seeds sent mo in lato autumn 
of Crinum pedunculatum germinated well in 
lottom-heat, and one is now nearly a foot high, 
i wintered in a warm greenhouse. C. Powelli does 
not like a high temperature, though it flowered 
[well in the greenhouse last summer; the tall 
rosy umbels faded and withered too rapidly, so 
I put it outside in a protected spot, where it 
produced another fine snow of bloom in autumn. 



A bold arrangement of Oerman Irises and Variegated Brass in a bowl. From a photograph by 
Miss llutley, Durwarde Hall, Booking, Braintree. 


arrange the flowers. The beautiful green foliage 
of tho plant is all that is needed to give the 
necessary finish to a vase or bowl of the Iris. A 
trumpet-shaped vase suits them admirably, and 
arranged in such a receptacle they make a 
handsome and unique decoration for the side- ! 
board, drawing-room, or ball. The Iris, when ! 
used for dinner-table decorations, either in bow’Is, 
tubes, or hand-baskets, forms a pleasing contrast 
to the many other subjects usually employed. In 
the arrangement of the flowers always keep 
the following points in view : Never to crowa 
the blossoms together, rather allowing each one 
to give an account of itself, and carefully work 
in hero and there a few pieces of the foliage to 
cover up any bareness that may be apparent. 

D. B. Crank. 


Narcissus princeps.— This is a charming 
kind for pot culture, and one that is sure to 
please when brought into/Hcftver qui 
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Before frosts began I removed the tub containing 
it to a roomy cold-frame, ventilated freely in 
fine weather, and shall not remove it until the 
warm months. C. Moorei prefers warm air, and 
bloomed well on a stage of the greenhouso. The 
flowers were more lasting than those of the one 
above named, but the bulb is so enormous, being 
in a state of growth through the winter, that I 
expect the tub to burst; at the same time this 
and a lesser specimen have made offsets, which I 
shall remove. C. longifolium became so leafy 
and unmanageable in the house that I planted 
it at the foot of a south-west wall with coal- 
ashes heaped over the bulbs, and it will probably 
survive the winter. 0. aquaticum, of South 
Africa, is thriving on a stage ; its pot is plunged 
in a larger size, filled with Moss and wator, out 
has yielded no flowers in two consecutive 
seasons. The curious pendent, cylindrical 
foliage is constantly renewed. In South African 
gardens the pots aro sunk below the surface of 
a pond, the campanulate heads of bright purple 


flowers being in great favour. This species 
requires much heat, as do all the Asiatic kinds, 
their hybrids, and the West African. Most of 
them are plants of enormous size, with huge 
heads of scented flowers, requiring capacious 
receptacles for their growth. I have seen seeds 
the size of Cob-Nuts or even larger. 

Marvel of Peru.— The Mirabilis jalapa of 
botanical books was so. named by the Jesuits, 
who brought it from South America, but they 
have all erred in assigning its native country 
exclusively to that part of the world. In my 
young days, when I was exploring the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas bounding the Punjab, 
I was astonished by a distant view of some 
flower-clad slopes, strikingly parti-coloured, 
and on nearing which, in almost overpowering 
odour, I entered natural beds of these shrubs, 
and collected Beeds of all the colours and varie- 

f ;ations, from which I grew fine specimens for a 
ong period. It is very easily raised from seeds 
sown on bottom-heat in early spring. When 
frosts cease the plants should be carefully re¬ 
moved and put in a hole tilled with leaf-mould. 
They grow rapidly in a mild climate, and pro¬ 
duce fleshy roots like Dahlias ; thus they may 
be stored in sand during winter, and are sold by 
the foreign nurserymen. In the South of 
England it is useful for the front of shrubberies, 
and is, indeed, an attractive plant in any garden, 
however small, especially tho variegated-leaved, 
but plenty of sunshine is needful. The French 
have named it Fleur a quatre heurt*, and I havo 
noticed that the flowers expand at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Curious plants.— In my South African 
rambles 1 was surprised to find a large Turnip- 
like tuber with erect flow r ors -a Convolvulus, 
short-stalked; but so many years have passed 
that I have forgotten its designation. An 
equally unique plant was a “Geranium,” with 
a tuber like that just described, the floweis of 
violet-brown, striped with yellow. The name 
of this, too, I have lost. 

W. H. L., Cumberland . 


Rudbeckia Newmani (syn., specioea).— 
For the herbaceous border or for groups or 
masses in almost any position this is undoubtedly 
the most valuable of all the Coneflowers. The 
ray florets in this fine plant aro rather numerous 
and closely arranged, sometimes overlapping 
each other, and are not rendered small by the 
size of the disc, which is blackish-purple, con¬ 
trasting well with the deep rich orange colour of 
the rays. When grown as solitary examples, 
tho leaves of this plant constitute a perfect 
cushion-like tuft, ana, indeed, a similar effect is 
produced, though necessarily on a larger scale, 
when a bed is filled with this plant alone. It is 
in all respects a fine plant for effective garden¬ 
ing, and grows to feet high, the leaves rough 
and hairy, ovate, and borne on long petioles, 
especially those springing from the base. This 
handsome plant may be increased to any extent 
by division, as the growths radiate from a com¬ 
mon centre, and, lying close on the surface, emit 
roots from the underside. Each of these pieces 
makes a fine plant in one season, and even if not 
required to increase the stock, the plant repays 
well for lifting and dividing every three years, 
giving it a fresh position or enriching the old 
soil. 

Hofmannia Ghiesbre^hti variegata. 

—In the days when stove hne-foliaged plants 
were more popular than they are now this 
was frequently seen, and its brightly-coloured 
leaves are certainly very conspicuous at all 
times, but particularly during the dull winter 
season. The style of variegation is very un¬ 
common, as the leaves are marked with green, 
creamy-white, yellow, and red in various shades 
and different proportions. The typical form, 
with the upper part of the leaves of a dark 
velvety-green and the underside purplish-red, 
is decidedly ornamental, but not nearly so showy 
as the variegated variety. It is not at all a 
difficult plant to cultivate, provided it is given 
the treatment accorded to the general run of 
stove plants, with not too moist an atmosphere 
during the winter months. Cuttings strike 
readily enough. There are about half-a-dozen 
species in cultivation, natives of Mexico, Central 
or South America. The genus Hofmannia was 
at one time known 
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WINTER EFFECT OF HARDY PLANTS. 

Many are now aware that it is a decided gain 
to retain the old stems of flowering plants until 
the appearance of fresh growth in spring necessi¬ 
tates their removal. Our ideas as to what con¬ 
stitutes neatness may lead us to excess, and 
they certainly did when we thought to make 
everything prim and tidy for the winter, so as 
soon as flowers had ceased we razed everything 
to the ground and turned up the surface of the 
border. A good effect is to be had in winter 
simply by letting things alone. The tall nut- 
brown gracefully arching wands of the giant 
Knot weeds (Polygonums) are hardly less beauti-1 
ful now than they were in summer when clothed 
with leaves, and the Japanese Plume Poppy 
(Bocconia) has a winter charm, for its lofty 
stems are hidden in summer with its wealth of 
fine foliage, but now that the stems are leafless 
we admire their silvery colour, and are convinced 
how much’is gained by retaining them. They 
cannot do harm, and where plauts are boldly 
grouped, even if the stems of^themselves were 
not ornamental, it would be a gain to have a 
furnished appearance instead of bareness. In 


SHOW AND FANCY DAHLIAS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

The season is approaching when those who are 
interested in exhibiting this, the most accomo¬ 
dating of all the autumn exhibition flowers, will 

have to be busy. Commencing with dormant 
tubers about the middle of February, place t hem 
on a sligho bottom-heat and damp them with 
soft water from a fine-rosed watering-can. In a 
week or ten days, according to the heat, they 
will push out eyes. Then some light soil may be 
placed over the tubers, but do not cover the 
eyes—this will give more strength to the tuber, 
if a large number of cuttings are wanted. 
The cuttings may be rooted in pots, or if a hot¬ 
bed is at nand place some light soil in the 
hot-bed with a sprinkling of sharp sand on the 
top, in which place the cuttings. This latter 
plan I have adopted, as the plants root quicker 
and receivo less check in potting. The first 
shift should be into 3-inch pots. About the 
middle or end of April, if all has gone well, they 
should be ready for transferring into 6-inch 
pots. At this potting the soil should be made 
up of half well-dec imposed stable-manure. Pot 



Foliage of Epimedium pinnatum. 


winter, too, we are impressed with the good 
effect of foliage that many hardy plants give us ! 
at that time, those that not only retain their 1 
leafage, but enhance its appearance. In summer 
it is green and growing, out in winter whilst 
stationary it develops charming hues. Now 
purple and crimson tints pervade the otherwise 
naturally green leaves of the broad-leaved Rook- 
foils (Megasea9), and if we have them as a carpet 
beneath Yuccas, the effect is very good at a dull 
flowerless time. Again, the Epimediums clus¬ 
tering against the walls form a charming mass 
of dark bronzy foliage ; they are pretty always, 
but doubly so now. The Alum Root (Heuchera), 
especially the variety named Richardsoni, is 
just the plant for winter effect. In summer its 
tufts of leaves make a charming foil to bold 
flowering plants. The leaves are rich green, 
veined with red, and the colour grows brighter 
as days get shorter and darker. Tellima 
grandiflora is similarly effective, and more con¬ 
spicuous still is Helleborus fcrtidus—a native 
plant, yet one whoso value in the garden is little 
kuowu. It is just the plant for a place where | 
hardly anything will grow. Its great leaves are 
deep green and disposed upon 
up and spread ouJTinto vigoro 
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moderately firm, and by the first week in May 
place the plant in a cold-frame until the first 
week in June, when they may with safety be 
planted in the open where they are to bloom. 

Now is the time to prepare the plot by deep 
Gigging and a liberal addition of old well- 
decomposed manure. This note will assist 
amateurs until planting-out time, before which, 
■with the Editors permission, I will give readers 
of Gardening my method of after-treatment 
which has won many prizes. Subjoined is a 
list of show and fancy Dahlias which I con¬ 
sider the best for exhibition : Chieftain, Colonist, 
Defiance, Duke of Fife, Eclipse, Harry Keith, 
James Cocker, John Walker, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Majestic, Muriel, Prince Bismarck, Richard 
Dean, R. T. Rawlings, Walter H. Williams, 
W. Rawlings. W. H. P. 

Wardhead House , Steicarton , X.B. 

Aspidistra flowering (Amateur, Gateshead-on- 
Tt/ne).— It is the flower of Aspidistra lurida which you 
compare to a email pickling Onion. Of course, future 
leaves will not coine no tall in a window on if grown in a 
partly shaded stove temperature. Do not give too much 
water, nnd carefully sponge the leaves once a week, when 
you should have no difficulty in growing this useful room 
and window plant. 


TEflflS AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRONS FROM SEED AND 
HARDY AZALEAS. 

In Gardening for January 23rd ult., page GG1, 
the writer makes allusion to Rhododendrons 
raised from R. ponticum and the Indian Rhodo¬ 
dendron. Would ho kindly give the names and 
colours of a few ? Ho says, “Never use a grafted 
plant.” Would ho give the reason? In the 
same article he alludes to the different groups 
of hardy Azaleas, especially to those raised in 
recent years. Now, a thorough exhaustive 
article on hardy Azaleas would bo most interest¬ 
ing, giving the various crosses of the groups, 
with the names and colours of some of the best, 
and stating when first raised. No nursery¬ 
man that I know of gives the colours in his 
“catalogue,” while the descriptions given of 
Ghent Azaleas in foreign catalogues are not 
good. To my mind there is nothing to equal 
mollis and sinensis. I see they have two large 
beds planted with them at Kew, but with tne 
exception of one or two plants they are only 
second rate, both as regards colour and shape. 

W. W. 

* # * The hardiest Rhododendrons are, as a 
ule, seedlings which came to us through 
R. catawbiense. A great evil in gardens is 
grafting Rhododendrons, which are easily raised 
from layers. Suckers from the Ponticum stock 
come up on grafted plants, and in time over¬ 
power the variety grafted upon it. A few Rho 
dodendrons of good colour are : — Pinks : Blandy- 
mum, Kate Waterer, and Fair Rosamond. 
Reds: JohnWaterer and James Marshall Brooke. 
Whiles: Minnie, The Queen, album grandiflorum, 
ilbum elegans. Sappho, richly blotched; 
Everestianum and Fastuosum, fl.-pl., both pur¬ 
plish colours, are also of note. We shall be 
happy in a future article shortly to give an 
account of the hardy Azaleas, but the practice 
of making lists of varieties in catalogues has 
happily almost died out. There are so many 
fine seedlings now that they are sold unnamed 
to a large extent, though some of the larger 
nurserymen that deal especially with American 
plants issue lists. The improvement in the hardy 
Azalea has been very marked of late years - 
the flowers of better form and colour. 

Berberis unsatisfactory.— A fortnight 
ago I planted six Rorberis Darwini in a soil com 
posed of bog-mould and loam. They are all 
showing signs of withering, the leaves becoming 
brown and dry. As I am very fond of this 
shrub I would esteem it a great favour if you 
would kindly give me any hints as to preventing 
the decay ? Have I used a wrong compoet ? 
They are in a garden which has not been used 
for thirteen years—that is, a field which has 
been turned into a garden.—W. J. H. 

*** It is a fairly common occurrence for the 
leaves of Berberis Darwini to assume a brownish 
colour after transplanting, especially if the 
plants have not been made quite firm at the 
roots. You need not be alarmed, and if the 
plants are kept moist overhead they will grow 
in spring almost as well as though nothing had 
happened. Y"our soil, if not too wet and cold, 
ought to suit them. 

Propagating Mistletoe.— Please say 
how* Mistletoe is propagated, and the proper 
time? Will it grow in Ireland ?— Hibernia. 

*,* Mistletoe ought to grow in Ireland quite 
as well as it grows in the Herefordshire anil 
Worcestershire orchards. It is propagated by 
seeds, which should be placed on the bark of the 
sides and under surface of the branches of such 
trees as the Apple, Whitethorn, Poplar, Oak, 
Lime, etc. This should be done about May or 
June and not at Christmas, as some enthusiastic 
amateurs think to be the proper time. If the 
bark is hard, a cut must be made with a knife 
sufficiently large to hold one or two seeds, which 
must be inserted whole, and not crushed or 
damaged in the process. The seed must be 
protected from birds. It can also be grafted on 
any of the above-named stocks in spring just 
about the time the sap begins to move. 

The Chinese Peach (Prunus (Amygdalus) 
Davidiana).—The season of early-flowering trees 
and shrubs is opened by thi9 beautiful tree. 
This tree is the wild form of the Peach which is 
cultivated throughout China, and is said to be 
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common on the mountains about Pekin and else¬ 
where. It is only within the la9t few years that 
it has come into our nurseries. Such a winter- 
flowering tree is invaluable,and it is only because 
it is unknown that it is only to be met with 
here and there. The type has pink flowers and 
is not nearly so effective as the white form, 
when for two or three weeks it wears its mantle 
of snowy white. In growth it has much the 
habit of the common Almond and ordinary 
Peach, and to render its beauty most effective, 
it should either be grouped with somo evergreen 
or placed so that it has a background of 
greenery. 

Chlmon&nthus fr&gr&ns (Winter 
Sweet).—Seeing in Gardening some notes on 
the above plant, I may mention that we have now, 
out-of-doors, a plant in luxuriant bloom, every 
little twig covered with its sweet yellow flowers. 
It grows against a south wall, and is some M feet 
or 9 feet high, and nearly as wido. It is perfectly 
hardy here, having weathered the hard winter 
months of January, February, and March of 
without any protection ; it is pruned back 
hard every year, but this does not seem to hurt 
it in the least, as every winter wo have an 
abundance of bloom. We have had the above 
plant about fifteen years.—M. S. Rawson, Fall- 
harrow , Wittderme rt. 

Cydonia japonica.—I have a Red 
iiponica growing against a south (minJ it ifl 
like a bush from want of training. Shall 1 leave 
it so, or ought it be pruned and trained Wh it 
manure and when? Harrow. 

*»* Your Cydonia japonica should not be 
interfered with until after it has done flowering. 
The old wood should then be cut away, and the 
vigorous growths secured to the fem e, and t lie- 
other shoots allowod to grow' at w ill. We do 
not recommend a too free use of the knife with 
this lovely Japanese shrub. 

Bulbs and flowering shrubs for 

garden f Harrow). — Unquestionably, the best 
position for spring bedding plants would be 
where they are protected from cold east winds 
and in close proximity to the house, and, if 
possible, where the display of flowers could be 
seen from some of th<* windows of the house. 
Of courso, much depends on the surroundings. 
By permanent bulbs we suppose you mean sonh 
things as Liliums? If so, you cannot do better 
than plant them amongst evergreen shrubs, 
which will protect the young growths from cold 
winds and spring frosts. Beds of Narcissi 
might be planted at the bottom of the law n. 
We should recommend you to make a good 
w ide border—not a narrow strip—round, or as 
far round, the lawn as possible, and with a 
proper selection somo plants may be hud in 
bloom from early spring until late autumn. 
Avoid what is known as the dot system—viz., 
plants dotted about singly. The best effects 
are obtained by planting in masses. Flowering 
shrubs may be planted on the north and south 
sides. Here, again, caro is necessary in the 
selection of suitable shrubs. It is quite as cheap 
and certainly better to procure good free-flower¬ 
ing shrubs than to plant common ones of no 
ornamental value, so frequently seen in many 
gardens. The out-buildings should be covered 
with creepors, so as to hide the bricklayer’s art 
and give the place a more natural appearance. 
In bleak positions vigorous-growing trees should 
be planted as a wind break. 

Planting under Beech trees.— On the 

west side of a house I have lately taken there 
are large Beech-trees, which afford no shelter at 
the bottom. Would any reader of Gardening 
kindly inform me what shrubs or evergreen 
trees I could plant underneath them that would 
be sure to grow and afford shelter ? Part of the 
soil is of a slightly boggy nature.— Alfred. 

* # * The number of shrubs which thrive satis¬ 
factorily under large Beech-trees is very 
limited. The under-mentioned include some of 
the most suitable: Rhododendron ponticum, 
Phillyreas, Box, Mahonia Aquifolium, English 
Yew, Skimmia japonica, Cotoneasters (Elder 
and Dogwood), Euonymus of sorts, Common and 
Portugal Laurels, Daphno pontica, and green- 
leavea Ivies, Vincas (Periwinkles), Evergreen 
Privet, Honeysuckles, Symphoricarpus race- 
mosus (Snowberry), and St. John’s Wort, 
Laurustinus, Broom, Hazel, Common Lilac, 
Berberis vulgaris, and AntuBk jsponica^ T - y 


B. MiTis is the giant of hardy Bamboos, and a 
native of China and Japan, where it is said to 
attain the height of from 40 feet to GO feet. It 
probably will never attain such a height in 
this country. It does not spread much nor very 
fast, the new canes springing up close to the old 
ones of the previous year. The branches form 
a slight angle w’ith the main cane, and are 
clothed abundantly with foliage, the leaves being 
each about 2 inches long ana $ inch broad. It 
is one of the smallest-leaved Bamboos. 

B. Mf.tare. —This is the most accommoda¬ 
ting of all the Bamboos, the hardiest, and the 
kind most commonly met with in gardens. It 
is a native of Japan, very free growing and 
vigorous, with slender canes, varying in height 
from 4 feet to 10 feet each, but growing much 
higher under favourable conditions. The canes 
are erect, and the foliage is borne in large 
clusters, while the leaves are larger than those 
of any other tall kind, being each about 
10 inches long and 2 inches broad. It has a 
spreading habit of growth, running freely and 
covering a lot of ground. 

B. Raoamowski, a native of Japan and China, 
is a dwarf species. It may be aptly described 
as a dwarf Metake, it being so much like that 
kind, but even more striking and handsome in 
foliage, the leaves being each 1 foot or more in 
length, und as much as 3 inches in 
width. It does not grow more thi n 
cam 2 feet high, but sends long shoots 
underground in all directions, from 
which others spring up, soon forming 
a dense, spreading mass of rich foliage. 
It is very effective as a groundwork 
among taller kinds, and is also admir¬ 
ably suited for planting in broad masses 
in the foreground. This article will be 
continued next week. 


SOME GOOD BAMBOOS. 

There are more than a dozen hardy Bamboos, 
but, before enumerating them, it would be well 
to consider a few of the essentials of successful 
cultivation. The first and most important is 
shelter from cutting winds. Bamboos are ever¬ 
green, and never look moro beautiful than in 
winter. Hard frost only intensifies and deepons 
the rich greenness of their masses of leafage, but 
a cutting wind will in a few’ hours apparently 
dry up and sear the foliage, disfiguring the 
plants till new* growth commences. Shelter, 
however, is easily provided in large gardens, 
especially w’hero the surface is diversified. A 
sunny dell sheltered by trees is a delightful spot 
for them. The only other really essential to 
success is plenty of moisture in the growing 
season, when they are making their new canes. 
If they can be planted near to water, so mm h 
the better, as they thrive best in sheltered spots 
upon the margins of lakes or streams. If there 
is not a good natural supply of water, means 
must bo taken to apply it artificially. Some 
idea of the rapidity with w'hich the canes grow 
may bo gathered from the fact that strong shoots 
of B. mitis have grown as much as 4 inches and 
G inches in twenty-four hours. It hardly seems 
credible that canos varying from 10 feet to 


Japanese Wineberry. — In 

reply to “Miss M.,” I might say that 
I procured two plants, several yeais 
ago, from the American introduejr, 
and planted them on a north aspect in 
heavy, w’et ground. One died, but the 
other grew away, and soon made a 
large bush, and has fruited each season 
since. The winter of 1894-95 cut the 
old bush very much, but it soon grow 
away again. The plant is very inter¬ 
esting, and is always noticed by 
visitors. The plants I received were 
rooted tips, and in poor condition. 
Self-sow'n plants are fairly plentiful, 
and we prefer these to layers. We are 
within four miles of the Solway Firth, 
and in a cold, late district.—J. 

irkbride , Cumberland. 


■ Stormont, K 

Willows for the garden.—I 

I am told that Poplars are bad for a 
~ garden, owing to the spreading of their 

roots. Is there the same objection to 
Willow, the red and yellow-stemmod 
varieties ?—W. R. 

* # # One of the chief objections to the 
Poplar is that it is liable to the attacks of Ameri¬ 
can-blight, and not solely on account of its roots 
travelling so far in search of food. Roots of 
other trees run much farther than those of the 
Poplar. The Lombardy Poplar is more subject 
to the attacks of the scourge referred to than 
any other member of the genus. No objection 
can be raised to the planting of red and yellow 
barked Willows. It is a pity that such beauti¬ 
ful subjects are not made more use of in gardona 
and parks. Planted on the banks of water or 
streams the effect is very rich. 


A dwarf Bamboo (Bambusa palmata). 


1G feet in length havo been made in from one 

month to six weeks. With shelter and moisture 
there does not appear to be any need of further 
protective measures from the severities of our 
average winters ; but if the Bamboos have been 
newly planted and are hardly established, a good 
mulching of Fern or litter over the roots during 
winter will be an advantage by keeping the 
frost out of the ground. As regards 

Soil, Bamboos are not particular, provided 
there is a depth of it which has been deeply 
broken up previous to planting ; but in soils of 
a free working character progress is quicker 
both above and below ground. Lastly, although 
in the case of some things small plants are more 
easily established than large ones, it is not so 
with Bamboos, as the larger the plant the sooner 
will it create a striking effect. 

B. palmata. —Among the dwarf Bamboos 
none, perhaps, is more ornamental and free- 
growing than this (see illustration). As an 
isolated specimen it is charming, showing its 
broad light green leaves and graceful stems to 
the best advantage. Another reason why it 
should be thus planted is that it throws out its 
numerous rhizomes 2 feet or 3 feet every year 
from the base of the plant. If wanted to be 
kept within reasonable bounds these must be 
cut off. 


Sdlla blrolla (\emal).— This frail little Squill 
is beautifully adapted for planting in masses either in ti e 
rock garden or in any slightly raised, well-drained spot in 
the border, always, however, near the eye. When left in 
the ground for a year or two it forms dense masses of its 
tiny spikes of pale blue flowers. 

The Carnation-maggot (A Constant Reader). 
—Doubtless the Oarnation-inaggot was already in the 
plants when you received them, and any respectable 
dealer would, on your representation, have made good 
your loss. The gentleman from whom you obtained the 
plants is an amateur, and gets rid of his surplus stock by 
advertisement in the autumn 

Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15t. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TEN WEEK STOCKS. 

Seed of these Stocks may be sown at any time 
from February to the end of April, but, as a rule, 
the earlier the better. Sow in pans or boxes 
filled with light rich soil, scattering the seeds 
thinly and evenly (about four seeds to the square 
inch is sufficiently thick). Cover these very 
lightly with fine soil, and then give a gentle 
watering, after which place the boxes or pans 
under hand-lights-or in a frame close to the glass. 
Keep close and shaded for a few days, and when 
the young plants come up gradually admit air 
on fine, warm days. Prick out carefully into pots 
full of fine soil as soon as the young plants can 
be handled, and place under hand-lights or in a 
frame close to the glass. Shade a little from 
strong sunshine, and when established give 
plenty of air on fine days. Plant out about the 
end of April or beginning of May in good rich 
soil, 1 foot or 18 inches apart, in groups, 
beds, etc., as required. It is an excellent plan 
to pot up a score or so of plants and grow on 
in small pots. These are very handy w’hen 
coming into flower to replace any witn single 
blooms which have shown themselves in the 
b nders and been removed. For suc- 
cjs&ioii sow seed in April or May, undir 


HARDY PRIMROSES. 

We shall soon be in the season of bloom for 
these plants, as also for sowing of seed. Almost 
invariably I have found that the beautiful hardy 
garden sorts bloom from the beginning of March 
to the end of April, though a little later some¬ 
times. In 

Sowing seed, it is best to do so in shallow 
pansor boxes, or else under a hand-light in April. 
Preferably it is best to sow thinly in pans, 
because trie warmth invariably found in a frame 
or greenhouse at that time of the year assists to 
promote even germination, and if the pans be 
shaded during the day the germination is all the 
more regular. All sorts of Primula seed seem 
to make the best growth when it is covered, and 
there is the additional advantage that less 
watering is needed. The soeds have rather hard 
cases, and should the soil become quite dry, 
even for a short time, it is almost certain that 
most of the seed will die. When raised in pans 
under glass the seedling plants make much more 
rapid growth than results outdoors, so that 
they are much earlier fitted to plant out into 
the open ground, and thus make all [the 
stronger plants to 
bloomjhe following 

spring. Whenrais- _ 

ing Primroses by 
hundreds, I always 
sowed seed early in 
the autumn. I still 
think, for many L 


of flowering is during the autumn months, when 
it is highly valued, massed together in groups iu 
a mixed border. This plant revels in a deep, 
loamy soil, such as it was then growing in. The 
latemoist autumn evidently suited this perennial. 
Stock may be raised from root-cuttings each 
year, and these should be made about an inch 
long, and inserted during the early months of 
the year in a box of nice sandy soil. A warm 
greenhouse suits them better at that time, and 
if afforded a little gentle bottom-heat, they 
should be ready for potting off singly in about 
two months or less. They must be potted on as 
occasion needs, and ultimately hardened off, 
preparatory to planting out when established. 
The flowers measure between 2 inches and 
3 inches across.—D. B. C. 

Rudbeckia purpurea.—This plant is 
frequently described as Echinacea purpurea, but 
it strictly belongs to the genus now under notice. 
In its habit of growth, its root-stock, and the 
colour of the ray florets it is, however, widely 
distinct from all. 
In colour the ray 

H florets are of a red ¬ 

dish or rose-purple 
hue, a shade of 
colour most wel¬ 
come and very 
rare among hardy 

of the plant is 
erect. The flowers 
are each fully 
4 inches across and 
decidedly hand¬ 
some. When fully 


Double-flowered Primroses. From a photograph by Mr. C. Mayor, Paignton, Devon. 


find the e eds if 


hard, and can sel- 


sought for Nomere 

cursory glance suffices for the detection of Prim¬ 
rose seed-pods. These oddly curl down beneath 
the leaves, and close to the ground, just as though j 
striving to hide from the gaze of the seeker 
after them. Collectors of seeds must with one 
hand carefully lift the leafage, whilst with the ! 
other they pick off the pods. These are usually 
ripe about midsummer, much, however, 
depending upon the earliness or otherwise of 
the spring. The finest seed-pods usually come 
from the later flowers, as those produced very 
early are seldom fertile. Slugs often prey upon 
the pollen, for which they seem to have great 
partiality. Where such is the case these pests 
should be sought for at night and be gathered 
up by hand. To dust the flowers with lime or 
soot would be to at once destroy all their 
beauty. 

Primroses even of the finest strains require 
only ordinary culture. They do well almost 
anywhere in deep, holding soil, aud where there is 
some shade during the warmest part of the day. 
Dibbled out a foot apart each way as early in 
t he season as possible, the plants become very 
strong by October, and very often will bloom 
from Noveml>er until the following May. 
Wonderfully pretty are they grown in pots in 
a cool greenhouse, and not less beautiful are 
they grown in boxep-lqr window decoration. 
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hand-lights or in a sheltered place on a warm 
border, and plant out when ready. In planting 
out select, if possible, warm, showery weather, 
and if dry keep the plants well shaded and 
watered for a few days. A few seeds sown in 
July will, if the seedlings are grown on in pots, 
make nice plants for the greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory in winter.- In planting out seedlings of 
Ten-week and other Stocks, it is customary 
with many to plant out only the strongest and 
throw away the weaker ones as useless. This, I 
think, should never be done, as the weaker and 
smaller of a batch of seedlings almost invariably 
produce a large percentage of double flowers, 
and the “ fine plants,” which will be found to 
have coarse ana forked roots, will be but too 
often found to produce but single flowers. If 
care is, therefore, taken to select in preference 
plants of a medium size, and having a nice tuft 
of fibrous roots, a much larger percentage of 
double flowers will be the result than if the 
plants are put out one and all indiscriminately, 
or the strongest only are selected. H. B. 


Senecio pulcher. —A few weeks ago this 
hardy herbaceous plant was flowering quite 
freely in a garden in the north of London. 
Considering that we had just before experi¬ 
enced some rather sharp frosts, and the plant 


dom be divided 
satisfactorily with a knife unless the point is 
inserted beside a crown and thus wrenched oft 
(not cut) sideways. In breaking up large plants 
I have been far more successful in using a small 
hand-fork, inserting the point of a prong deeplv 
in the woody part and gently wrenching outward. 
In this way the wrench usually follows the grain, 
and then it is easy to see how best to detach each 
and every crown with roots. The early spi ing is 
much the best for this purpose, as renewed root- 
action quickly follows, and if the divisions are 
planted firmly in good ground the great 
majority will be quite secure and make nice 
plants. By following this method for a year or 
two, a fine stock may be secured of one of the 
grandest border plants extant. Other kinds 
closely allied to this species are R. pallida, R. 
angustifolia, R. purpurea intermedia, a fine form 
with branching habit, and R. p. seronita, the 
last a hirsute form cf the type. A similar mode 
of treatment is equally suited to all these, and 
every endeavour should be used to get a good 
stock of these valuable border plants. It flowers 
in the late summer months.—E. 

St Dabeoc s Heath (Heath Lover). - ThU 
beautiful Bell Heather of Connemara is well known as one 
of the most lovely plants of its tribe, as grown on peaty or 
other soils containing no lime. There are born pink and 
white varieties, and there is a parti-coloured or striped 
variety, but the pure whits forms are by far the greatest 
favourites in gardens generally. 
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POTATO-PLANTING. 


cover with long litter or, what is better, dry 
Bracken, removing early in the day. It may be 
asked, is it worth the trouble to plant so early? 
And as a lover of vegetables I say. Yes, as tne 


Although much depends upon this crop many trouble is small, the work interesting, and the 
amateurs are inclined to pay less attention to produce far superior to foreign produce, much 
planting than is desirable, and attribute failures bruised and heated, and poor in flavour when 
to the variety or weather, whereas a little care cooked. Of course, when planted thus early it 
at planting will be more beneficial than bad cul- is well to place the seed a fair depth—say 
ture and masses of rank manure. Much depends 6 inches to 8 inches under the surface—and allow 
upon the variety, the season the tubers are a good w'idth between for moulding up, not less 

_ 1 1 .«il UT„ ..ill *„1,,. 1 limn *> Foot KhI u'OAn tViA rr> u.’h SaIil warm. 


needed, and the soil. Wo will take 
Varieties 

first, and as some may require them for exhibi- 


than 2 feet between the rows. Select a warm, 
sloping border, and have well-ripened seed. I 
prefer to place all my earliest kinds in shallow 
boxes on their ends, the eyes upward, and at 


tion I will name half-a-dozen. For early use planting the shoots will be quite a I inch to 
Snowdrop is a beautiful white kidney, and ± inch long, and the strongest or only one is 
Maincrop is equally good. It is somewhat like retained. 

Magnum Bonum in shape and growth, but much The season for planting mid-season or late 
earlier. Windsor Castle, a pebble-shaped tuber, kinds varies. My advice is do not be in a hurry 
is excellent for July and later use, and it is a to plant. It is far better to keep the seed thin 
handsome variety and of the best table quality, and cool, and plant so that there is no check. 
This should be in all collections. Sutton’s A quick growth is necessary. Many plant the 
Supreme is of perfect shape, the quality good, last week in March, and doubtless from the 
and froe from k disease. If coloured varieties middle to the end of the month is the best time 
are liked, the one illustrated, Lord Tennyson, for main-crop supplies ; but, as I have often 
is a very fine tuber, and just the size for table stated, soils and position must be considered, 
or exhibition. It is not coarse, and has few in heavj’, w’et, or dry soil, and much exposed 
eyes, whilst it is of excellent quality. Another position, later planting will be needed with veiy 
good coloured variety is Reading Russet, excel- early kinds, as they would sutler from wet and 
lent in quality and crop, a flattish round, and a onld, and in a li jht grave’ly soi 1 , if the main 
splendid keeper. I am aware that all may not crop is p’anted too early, there is danger of 
require exhibition 
kinds, and I have 
specially noted 
the above, as good 
quality is of ti e 
first importance. 

For early lifting 
at the end of Mas 
and through Jure 
such varieties as 
the Ashleafs, 

Sharpe’s Victor, 

Ringleader, and 
A1 cannot be 
equalled. I lifted 
Ringleader in 
May last year 
under a south 
wall, and it was 
excellent, whilst 
the Ashleafs gave 
a succession. 

For what may 
be termed main 
crop and late use 
one requires the 
best quality, and 
such kinds as 
Windsor Castle, 

Triumph, Satis 
faction, Gold 
tinder, Magnum 

Prolific cannot be beaten. No matter what always advise drills, using a fork in preference 
kind is grown, to get good quality cold storage to a dibber, and in all cases avoid rank manures 
is essential, as when the tubers grow out they close to the sets. This is the forerunner of 
lose quality. I have given late and early kinds, scab and disease. Far better rely on a good 
and will briefly note the importance of good fertiliser, placing a portion in the soil and raking 
seed and planting. in. Such aids as burnt garden-refuse and wood 

Many amateurs who save their own seed select ashes are a grand fertiliser in old garden soils, 
undersized tubers when lifting, with the result and in clay land, if road-scrapings are procur- 
thatby planting-time the tuber ia somuch reduced able, there are few better aids. Any old soil, 
that it has not sufficient strength to produce a Buch as Marrow or Cucumber-beds, old leaf-soil, 
strong growth, which is important to get a good and spent manures, are enually good. Give late 
crop. If growers will note the size of seed sent strong-growers at least 3 feet between the rows, 
out by a good firm they will find it above medium and half the distance between the seta, 
size, and firm, not shrivelled up. I do not G. W. 

advise the cutting up which is often practised, 
as it often weakens the seed tubers. It is far 
better to restrict the eyes at planting to one or 
two shoots. Give ample room between the 
r j ws and in the row. Do not plant thickly, and 
do not allow top growth room to develop. 

As regards the planting season a few words 
will not be out of place. Of course, one is 
anxious to be early, but being too early is a 
loss, as once the tender top growth is cut down 
by frost the check received is great, and the 
crop is smaller and later. I admit I always 
plant such kinds as Ringleader under a south 
wall in February if the soil is in a workable 
condition. In no case do I advise planting if 
the ground is frozen on the surface or is too wet. 

It is far better to wait for a time ; but, on the 
other hand, such early planting means protec¬ 
tion. As soon as the tops are through we draw 



Potato Lord Tennyson. From a photograph by Mr. B. Stevenson, 
Granville Avenue, Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 


Bonum, and Syon House frost. Another point is care in planting. 1 


up soil, cr mould up frej 

Digitized by 



Radishes. —There appears to be some little 
doubt as to the advisability of sowing Radishes 
amongst early Potatoes, but I have yet to learn 
that thU is bad practice, and I always follow 
it. Possibly when any attempt is made to hurry 
forward the Potatoes it is found that the 
Radishes suffer by becoming drawn, when they 
will refuse to “ bulb,” but I think that in this 
case the Potatoes suffer also, although they may 
not show the effects so markedly or so soon. 
There is also something to learn in the matter of 
varieties of Radishes suitable for this mode of 
culture, and I have found none so good as those 
sent out under the name of Extra Early Forcing 
(red and white). These varieties form perfect 
little roots before the Potatoes have made suffi¬ 
cient top-growth to smother them. Wood’s 
Early Frame is also useful if a long Radish is 
required.—J. 


CUCUMBERS IN A COLD-FRAME. 

In a recent number of Gardening you gave an 
article on the cultivation of Cucumbers, and as 
I purpose growing Cucumbers in a cold-frame 
this summer, I shall be glad if you will give me 
a few suggestions. What I desire to know is : 

1, How and when to prepare the bed? 2, The 
number of plants to V>e put in a 4-foot square 
frame? 3, When to put in the plants? 
4, When and how to ventilate? 5, The name of 
the variety which w ould be best for me to grow ? 
My frame faces east, and the sun will reach it 
until about noon. Any other information that 
you can give me on the subject will be accept¬ 
able. W. T. Holt. 

* # * We are pleased to give our correspondent 
advice on this matter, and we feel sure it will 
be useful at this season to many of our readers 
who have frames or glass. In the first place, 
the term “ cold-frame ” may be misleading. By 
such, we presume you mean a movable wooden 
frame for lifting on to abed of manure. A cold 
frame in the true sense would be a brick one, 
and, of course, with a fair depth would retain 
heat longer than a wooden movable one. For 
the latter purpose a fair body of manure is 
needed, and that must not be too much heated, 
as the warmth soon gets spent. For a frame 
in the open it is not wise to plant before the 
early part of April, as Cucumbers, to do well, need 
much w'ormth. 

How AND WHEN TO PREPARE THE BED. 

Fresh stable manure is the usual heating 
agency, and much depends upon its freshness. 
We always endeavour to mix a portion of fresh 
leaves with it, as this prevents violent heating 
of manure, retains moisture, and gives a gentle 
warmth. I am aware that many amateurs are 
unable to obtain leaves. My advice is to get 
fresh manure—say two or three weeks before 
it is needed—and for a bed, lay in a large 
heap. Turn over twice a week, as this will 
permit tho rank steam to escape, and 
at the time named may be placed in 

r ition. By fresh stable - manure I 

not mean long dry straw, but the material 
well saturated with urine, with droppings in 
fair proportion. In making a bed for a 4-foot 
square frame you will need quite double the 
sized bed to get plenty of heat; indeed, even 
more would be beneficial. In making a bed— 
say, the middle of March—it is necessary to tread 
the manure as firmly as possible, as the harder 
it is made the longer the heat is retained, and if 
prepared as advised it can be made much firmer. 
The bed should be neat, using the strawy por 
tion for outside, or what we term wall work. 
To get true dimensions place a stout stake at 
each corner, and keep in line with it. It is 
well to put soil on the bed as soon as made, as it 
then gets warm. For planting about 2 bushels 
of soil will suffice at the start, one under each 
sash. This may be added to os growth increases, 
as in Cucumber-growing the aim of the cultiva 
tor should be to get surface roots freely, and 
with these there will be healthy plants. After 
placing the frame on the beds and adding soil, 
which should be light, add a lining of warm 
manure to side of frame up to the glass. 
This keeps frame much warmer, and it is also 
necessary to add to the lining as the manure 
sinks, just removing the top or inert manure 
before adding fresh short material. 

Number of plants. 

In such a frame one in each light would be 
ample, but most amateurs love a quick return, 
so four may be used, two in each. Plant near 
the centre of light, one trained to top, the other 
to the bottom. Plant firmly, and higher up stem 
than w hen in pots. 

Planting. 

Plant about second week in April, but you 
must be guided by the heat of the frame. By 
placing a plunging-stick in the bed it W’ill be 
seen if too hot. If heat is on the decline you 
may plant. Whon the plants have made a few 
leaves—say, 12-inch to 15-inch growth from 
planting—nip out points of each. They will 
then send out side shoots, which will show 
fruit, and the points of these should be pinched 
out at third joint—say, when shoot is 6 inches 
to 7 inches long. Continue the same thing with 
succeeding shoots, occasionally thinning out 
weak ones and those which have borne fruit. 

Original frcm 
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It is well to lay the fruits on tiles or slate when 

growing to keep them from the soil. 

After-management. 

Very little ventilation is needed, but ample 
shade from bright sun. Damp overhead daily, 
close early in afternoon (before sun declines), 
and do not open until the sun has well warmed 
the frame, and then only a small crack of air. 
Kely on shade and moisture and heat. Cold 
draughts will ruin the plants. Give food in the 
way of a fertiliser or liquid-manure freely 
when bearing ; also add new soil in small quan¬ 
tities and a portion of bone-meal. Always 
cover glass at night from the start to retain 
w r armth. Do not overwater in dull weather ; 
give less moisture, and do not ventilate at all. 

Varieties. 

Cardiff Castle, Rochford’s Market, or Prize¬ 
winner are excellent. 


Protecting Savoy Cabbage —It may 

not be out of place to suggest to those who may 
have large white heads of this and other 
Cabbage standing in the open ground that it 
pays to protect these in case severe weather 
should come. I take mine up, placing them 
together thickly enough not to touch, and lay 
somo mats over them in severe weather. If the 
weather is very severe I place some other pro¬ 
tection on this. In this way I kept them two 
months last year.—.T. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANT PROPAGATION. 
Grafting Roses. 

This operation is performed by trade growers 
during November and December, in the case of 

g eneral stock, but the amateurs will do better 
y delaying until the early part of the year, thus 
avoiding the trying ordeal of a severe frost at 
a time when it is a matter of difficulty to main¬ 
tain the proper temperature for the Rose in its 
most tender and susceptible condition. 

Fig. 1. illustrates a Brier or Manetti-stock 
already potted. But this is not an absolute 
necessity, as a stock lifted from the open and 
placed in a warm-house for a couple of weeks 



Fig. 1. 


will be in almost equally good condition. It is 
even easier to manipulate the stock and scion 
before potting, and we ean get the scion con¬ 
siderably nearer to the crown of roots. Even 
a portion of root las shown in Fig. 2) may bo 
used in place of /stSek^ —1 

Digitized by (jQ '316 


Always hive the scion and stock as nearly as 
possible in the same condition. For example, 
if the graft is to be obtained from plants growing 
under glass—and these are by far the best—then 
our stock, whether in pots or recently lifted 
from the open ground, will be much better if 
placed under cover a short time before 
grafting upon them. It would not do to 
have the sap in the scion in a more forward 
condition than that in the stock or foster roots 
Cut Out a portion of the stock as shown in 
Fig. Iaa, prepare the lower portion of the scion 
similar to b, and they should make a perfect 
fit when placed together (c). Two or more eyes 
upon the scion are ample, and it is a decided 
advantage to arrange one of these even lower 
than shown in our cut (c). A 2-inch scion is a 
good length. Fasten the w hole together firmly 
os at Fig. Id. 

Upon the piece of root in Fig. 2 we have a 
second form of grafting Roses, and which, for 
sake of greater clearness, is illustrated in two 
forms—viz., a ripened (do) and a green (e) graft 
or scion. It will at once be seen that there is a 
different form of preparation here. The scion 
(do) being so cut as to fit together upon the 
stock at fb. Fig. 1, in the case of a green or 
growing graft being worked, would necessitate 
the stock being in a more forward condition than 
shown here, the condition of the stock (a) being 
left until the scion was fixed, and then removed 
above the tie. If a growing stock were cut down 
entirely, after the manner of Fig. 3, the young 
roots would be checked ; consequently, at the very 
time when the scion most needed support the 
stock w ould have ceased to make sap. 

A third w r ay of grafting is even more simple 
and quicker to manipulate. The difference is 
solely in attaching the scion to the stock. In a 
slanting direction remove just enough of the 
scion to fit in with that cut away from the stock. 
In short, instead of making a w edge graft as in 
Fig. 1, cut it more after the manner of Fig. 2, 
but let the bottom of the scion (b) come off to a 
point that will rest against the side of your 
stock. The main points are to securo uniformity 
of condition and the juxtaposition of the baik 
upon both stock and scion. There is no need to 
place clay or grafting-wax around the tie if you 
can afford a close and dark case. Even a box 
covered with glass will answer the purpose, or 
a simple propagator made upon the lines ex¬ 
plained in a recent issue will be all that is 
necessary. If only grafting a dozen or so, and 
no box can be afforded, simply tie a little Moss 
around the wound after securely fastening the 
scion. Plunge into a warm border of 60 degs. 
and await results. After working upon a lifted 
stock or portion of root endeavour to put them 
lower than shown in Fig. 1. 


CULTURE OF THE BLUE 
LESCHENAULTIA. 

I should be greatly obliged for some hints as to 
the culture of Leschenaultia biloba major. Will 
it succeed in a cool-house, and what compost 
suits it? How is it propagated, and does it 
require much water? I have but one plant, 
and, though growing slowly, many of the shoots 
turn yellow and brown and the plant looks 
sickly. It was slightly infected w r itn scale last 
summer and flowered badly, but now it seems 
free from scale. My greenhouse is only heated 
(by hot-water pipes) ju9t enough to keep out 
frost. G. N. B. 

* # * This is a very troublesome plant to grow. 
It, however, succeeds splendidly with Mr. 
Balchin, of Hassock’s-gate, near Brighton, and 
this is the treatment he gives to get those fine 
plants one sees at the London ana other shows 
in summer. 

In April the young growths are taken off 
about 2 inches in length and made into cuttings, 
care being taken not to bruise the wood. They 
are then inserted in 5-inch pots filled with 
crocks and a mixture of peat and silver-sand ; 
about twenty cuttings are put into each pot; 
they are then placed in a warm propagating-pit, 
where thoy strike root in about a month. Care 
must be taken to keep them well shaded from 
the sun. As soon as rooted, the plants should 
be potted in a mixture of peat and sand, and 
kept close for a little time ; they should then 
be removed to a cooler house, as, for instonoe, a 
Heath-house, and gradually exposed to sun and 
air. They should be kept well pinched back to 


make them bushy, or they will grow tall and 
thin. Great care must be taken not to overpot 

The foundation for good specimen plants 
being thus obtained, the next step is to grow 
the plants on to full size. As the BhoLl- 



Figr. 2. 


lengthen they should be tied out almost hori¬ 
zontally, so as to induce them to break laterally, 
and any forward shoots should have their point* 
pinched out. Vigorous growth commences with 
Leschenaultias early in the spring, when the 
potting should be seen to; a mixture of good 
rich peat, three parts, and silver-sand, one 
part, is always best for them. After potting a 
temperature of about 55 degs. is suitable for 
these plants, but as they grow 7 rapidly it may 
be necessary to repot them again Before the 
summer is over, and this must be done carefully 
without disturbing the roots, and be followed 
by close treatment for a week or two until they 
root into the new soil. A frame or light green¬ 
house where the sun may bo allowed to shine 
upon them all day is the best position for grow¬ 
ing Leschenaultias during the summer months. 
In the winter they should be housed where the 
temperature does not fall below 45 degs., and 
where the atmosphere is dry and ventilation 
free. The frequency of the attacks from mildew- 
suffered by Leschenaultias when kept in a close, 
moist house in winter entails close attention to 
airing and watering during winter. In the 
summer the soil should be kept always moist 
without ever becoming soddened or sour, and 
a sprinkling overhead with a syringe should be 
given in the afternoon of all bright days. If 
mildew attacks the foliage, a dusting with 
flowers of sulphur on several successive morn¬ 
ings must be given, and the ventilation .and 
temperature of the house examined, for it is 
either the one or the other which, when badly 
managed, produces mildew on the leaves of 

Uschenanltw, a I from 
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A LADY AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 

I am very glad that my article in Gardening for 
the 9th of January has received favourable 
notices in subsequent issues of the paper. In 
reply to “ Nemo’s ” question as to good winter- 
blooming Zonal Pelargoniums, I can give him 
only a short list, as I have lost most of the 
names after frequent propagation. However, an 
application to any good plant seller will procure 
him what he requires. Resides Lucrece, which 
is one of the best, I have had good blooms from 
Henry Jacoby, Grace Harvey, Galatea, and 
Francis Gray. I believe that Duke of York and 
Mile. Trine also are excellent for winter, and I 
intend to try them another year, getting 
cuttings this next March. One or two corres¬ 
pondents have complained that their Freesiaado 
not bloom freely ; perhaps my experience may 
be useful. Every year I buy a few bulbs from 
one or other of the oest houses, and never have 
any but indifferent success with them. My best 
snow of bloom is from bulbs which I have had 
for a season or more and have ripened myself. 
They have fully as much attention after flower¬ 
ing as before, and when the foliage has died 
down they stand on a sunny shelf in the green- 
nouse, and get a thorough baking till the end of 
July, when they are potted up afresh. The 
main secret of Freesia-growing is good ripening 
and early potting. They should be placed in a 
cold-frame facing north till the foliage begins to 
grow, with almost no water—not plunged, but 
standing on a cool bottom. When the leaves 
start it is time enough to keep them well 
watered. A dozen bulbs are a good number for 
a 5-inch pot. 

I notice that “ N. J. M.” recommends Ixias, 
Gladioli (Bride), etc., to bloom in pots. These 
and many other beautiful things are delightful 
when they come, but my object was to show the 
value of exclusively winter-blooming plants, 
which Ixias and these others are not. At any 
rate, I have a dozen pots of them, planted in 
August, which, though healthy enough, are not 
as yet showing flower-spikes in my cool-house. 
They take up room which I would rather give 
to really winter-blooming subjects. For much 
the same reason, after the Chrysanthemums are 
over I grow for the next two months little 
except bulbs and soft-wooded plants, which 
require comparatively little room and ensure 
plenty of variety. I should like to make a 
correction to my former article, in which, by 
the omission of some words, a meaning totally 
different from the one I intended to convey is 
given. Page 636, column 2, line 29 from the 
foot, read, “as Azaleas, Carnations, etc., never 
oonld do.” H. M. B., Berks. 

-I have grown Chrysanthemums for 

several years solely for decoration, and have 
generally suooeeded in getting good blooms and 
plenty of them. This year I have not been so 
successful, the slugs in the early part of the 
year eating up all my rooted outtings, and then 
** the jumper ” attacking them when finally 
potted. I nave got some nioe new outtings and 
was hoping to have a grand show. Mme. Carnot 
turned out a complete failure and that is why I 
write to you now. I grow all my plants as 
reoommended to amateurs in Gardening (to 
which I am a constant subscriber). I pinch the 
rooted cuttings when about six inches high, 
pinch out the new shoots once again and leave 
the plants alone, potting on when necessary 
until May, when they get their final shift into 
as large pots as I can get hold of. 

I use loam, plenty of well-rotted manure, a 
little leaf-mould ana sand. Stand out and half 
bury the pots in cinders where they get plenty 
of sun and air, and keep as well watered as 
possible. I bring them into the greenhouse only 
when compelled Dy approach of frost, and keep 
up enough heat by hot-water pipes to keep out 
damp. The variety Mme. Carnot had the same 
treatment as the rest, all good kinds—Lady 
Selborne, E. Molyneux, Eda Proas, President 
Borel, Ac.—but the buds of Mme. Carnot did not 
begin to open until January and then were 
almost blind. Should I have retained crown 
bud? Or may it have been from drought at 
some period of its growth ? I did find it flogging 
once or twice, though I thought it was receiving 
as generous treatment as the rest. 

Conabuby. 

Ccutleblaney , Monaghan. 

*»* We are sorry you were so unsuccessful 
last season with your plants, but as you grow 


Chrysanthemums for decoration, we think the 
fault may be in the selection of varieties for that 
purpose. We should not, in the first place, 
grow Mme. Carnot for decoration, neither 
should we include E. Molyneux, Eda Prass, or 
President Borel, although of these last-named 
the third variety should be the best. We are 
constantly giving lists for decorations, but 
should you wish us to make a selection we shall 
be pleased to do so. Such plants as you evi¬ 
dently wish to grow should not bo stopped more 
than two or three times in a season, and even 
then never later than the end of June, or the 
chanoes are the buds which ultimately develop 
would be of a very poor kind. That pest the 
“ jumper” is at certain seasons very troublesome, 
and often upsetsone’s calculations in timing buds. 
It is a good rule each time when walking down 
the row of plants to lightly pass the hands over 
the points of the shoots, as this causes these 
troublesome insects to move, and, consequently, 
often prevents a lot of damage being done to the 
tender young shoots. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Selection of Chrysanthemums for 
decoration and cut-flowers (A. 0. Bofnn- 
son ).—Your list is certainly a cumbersome one, 
and we have found some difficulty in retaining a 
really representative selection from among them. 
As your aim appears to be to obtain plants useful 
for decorations as well as for cut-flowers, we 
have of necessity been compelled to erase some 
of the largest sorts. We have also kept in view 
a continuous display from early autumn until the 
end of the year. We arrange the selection as 
near as possiole in order of flowering : Harvest 
Home, Queen of the Earlies, Comtesse Foucher 
de Cariel, Barbara Forbes, Lady Selborne and 
its yellow sport Mrs. Conway, President Hvde, 
Ryecroft Glory, Roi dec Pr^ooc^s, Source d’Or, 
Clinton Chalfont, Emily Silsbury, Gladys Roult, 
Louise, Mr. Chas. E. Shea, Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, Thos. Wilkins, Chas. Davis, Mrs. G. 
Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. Geo. Glenny, Margot, 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Phrebus, W. H. Lincoln (at any 
time), W. Seward, Pallanza, Mutual Friend, 
Cullingfordi, Sunflower, Col. W. B. Smith, 
G. C. Schwabe, John Shrimpton, Mme. Ad. 
Chatin, Mr. A. G. Ramsay, Mme. Chas. 
Capitant, Mme. M. A. de Galbert, Mile. 
Th£r&ae Rey, Mme. Carnot, M. Georges Biron, 
M. Chenon de L&he, Duchess of York, M. 
Pankoucke, Niveum, L. Canning, Janette 
Sheahan, Princess Blanche, Princess Victoria, 
and Golden Gem. 

Selection of Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums for small growers for 
October, November, and Decem¬ 
ber flowering (Loughton).— The following 
eighteen varieties are of fairly easy culture, 
and under ordinary treatment, providing 
frost may be kept out of the greenhouse, 
should flower during the following periods :— 
October: Emily Silsbury, white, dwarf; 
Mons. W. Holmes, crimson and gold, dwarf; 
Mrs. Chas. E. Shea, bright yellow, free 
and dwarf; Annie Clibran, blush-pink, very 
free, and nice habit; Boule d’Or (Calvat’s), 
golden-buff, dwarf; and Mons. C. Molin, rich 
chestnut-red, yellow centre, excellent habit, 
medium height. November: Mutual Friend, 
immense white flower, dwarf; Chas. Davis, 
rosy-bronze, large, rather dwarf; Viviand 
Morel, silky-mauve, large flower, rather dwarf ; 
Phcebus, large and handsome chrome-yellow 
flower ; Wm. Seward, rich dark crimson, good 
habit, rather dwarf; Souv. de Petite Amie, 
white, dwarf. December: Niveum, white, 
large, medium height; L. Canning, white, nice 
dwarf habit; Janette Sheahan, yellow, dwarf; 
Tuxedo, terra-cotta, flushed orimson, free- 
flowering, rather tall; Duchess of York, light 
yellow, another tall; and G. W. Childs (on 
terminal buds), deep crimson, medium height. 
Variety in form and colour have been con¬ 
sidered in the foregoing selections, in this way 
making a more interesting display. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums (O. 
Fowler).— To obtain blooms of the varieties 
you name by the first week in November should 
be a fairly easy matter. Mrs. C. E. Shea should 
be stopped at the end of March and second crown 
buds retained. Australie, Mutual Friend, 
Ooeana, and Hairy Wonder should produce 


buds at a suitable date naturally. Mrs. H. 
Briscoe-Ironside should be stopped about middle 
of April and second crown buds taken, while 
Duke of York should receive similar treatment 
to that laid down for Mrs. C. E. Shea. King of 
Plumes is no good for exhibition. 

Chrysanthemum L. Canning.— In 

our issue of January 30, “ T. O., Devon/’ says 
e omits from his list of late Chrysanthemum* 

L. Canning. I must say I am in favour of it as 
a Christmas variety. I have grown it for the 
last three years for white flowers for Christmas 
church decoration, and I find they answer the 
purpose well with a few Arum Lilies. I had 
about twenty plants, each carrying from twenty 
to thirty blooms. I find no trouble in growing 
the plants. Cuttings are taken as soon as they 
can be got, and five or six are put in round a 
6-inch pot. When rooted they are potted singly, 
using turfy-loam, a little leaf-mould, with some 
coarse sand added, then grow on steadily.— 
L. W. W., Devon. 

Chrysanthemum-buds (C. N. B.J.— 
We are constantly being asked about this. 
Crown buds and terminal buds are quite distinct 
in their character. Terminal buds form at the 
termination of the plant’s growth, and there is 
always a cluster of them at the apex of the 
shoot, hence the name terminal. No matter 
whether the plant is stopped or not there is 
always a terminal bud. The first bud which 
appears in the point of the main shoot is 

f ;enerally termed the “ break ” bud, all other buds 
orming after thiB on successive shoots until the 
terminal buds are formed being termed “ crown ” 
buds. Some varieties have only one crown bud, 
while there are others which give a second and 
third and even more crown buds. These buds 
are therefore those intervening between the 
(< break ” bud and terminal buds. Once a bud 
is retained all side growths are kept rubbed out. 
It is impossible therefore to have “ second ” 
crown buds on plants which have had the first 
“ crown ” retained. 

Chrysanthemums against south 
walls CHarrow). —These plants do well against 
fences or walls with a south aspect, such warm 
quarters suiting them during their flowering 
season. The plant will sucoeed if grown in long 
window-boxes, providing attention as regards 
watering, etc., is given them during the growing 
season. They will, however, give a splendid 
return if planted out in the ordinary garden soil 
in such a position. For October blooming the 
following are free-flowering and pretty: Mme. 
la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, old-gold ; Rye¬ 
croft Glory, bronzy-yellow; Roi des Pr£coo4s, 
deep crimson; Vice-president Hury, yellow, 
shaded red ; Sam Barlow, bright salmon-pink ; 
and Notaire Groz, a lovely lilac-mauve. For 
November try Mr. Chas. E. Shea, bright yellow; 
Source d’Or, old-gold; Mile. Lacroix, white; 
John Shrimpton, rich crimson; Miss Gorton, 
cream, tinted rose; and Pallanza, rich yellow. 
For a south window indoors a few easily-grown 
sorts are Emily Silsbury, white ; W. Seward, 
deep crimson; Clinton Chalfont, rich yellow ; 
William Tricker, delicate rose; Viviand Morel, 
silvery-mauve; and Chas. Davis, rosy-bronze. 



M&reehal Niel Rose (J. P.).—Do not 

E rune your Rose, exoept to shorten back the 
iterals half way. We presume you did not get 
long rods last year, ana it is these which give 
the most valuable flowers. Pots are seldom 
large enough for such strong growers as Marshal 
Niel. They need more soiL An article will 
appear very shortly, dealing with the full treat¬ 
ment of Roses in cool conservatories and 
unheated houses. 

Colour of Roses. —Will you kindly inform 
me in your next issue of Gardening the colours 
of the following Roses ? Also please say whether 
they are Hybrid P. or Tea—Blanche Lafitte, 
Hermosa?—F. G. L. 

%* Neither of these are H. Perpetuals or 
Teas. Blanche Lafitte is an old Bourbon variety 
sent out by Pradel in 1851, and is a soft, creamy- 
rose colour. Hermosa is another instance of the 
confusion caused by the classes having become 
so intermingled from artificial and natural 
hybridisation. It is classed as a Bourbon by 
Hie National Rose Society, and as a Bengal or 
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China by several good authorities. It is also 
speltas Armosa, ana is syn. with Melanie Lemarie, 
while a climbing variety is known as Setina, 
colour a clear pink. 


FRUIT. 

GROWING BANANAS. 

It is thought by some that Bananas are difficult 
to grow ; this, however, is by no means the case, 
as anyone who has the convenience may culti¬ 
vate and fruit them successfully. This, how¬ 
ever, can only be accomplished where there is 
room, the plants having such largo leaves. 
Those that commenced to bear during the 
autumn will now require feeding with liquid- 
manure to assist them in finishing their fruit in 
a satisfactory manner. When colouring com¬ 
mences a drier atmosphere should be maintained 
to prevent spotting. It may be found necessary 
sometimes to cut the bunch before the fruit has 
finished ripening. When this is the case it 
should be taken with as much stem as possible, 
and placed in a warm room where the tempera- 
tare is about 60 degs. Fruit, however, so 
t.eated is not so well flavoured as that which 
ii allowed to ripen on the plants, though it 
w.ll often remain fresh for a much longer 
period. These plants, like the Pines, are 
grown from suckers, and those produce the 
best bunches of fruit that push up the strongest 
and grow to the height of 3 feet or 4 feet before 
they begin to unfold their leaves. Where 
the plants are grown in pots, the old stems 
should be removed as soon as the fruit is cut, 
that the young suckers springing from the root 
may receive more nourishment. If it is not 
desirable to increase the number of plants, all 
but one of the suckers should be removed. 
When these commence to unfold their leaves 
they should be repotted to encourage growth. 
The Banana thrives best in a light rich soil of a 

S orous nature, for the roots being thick and 
eshy they cannot well penetrate that ‘which is 
made firm and close. Where bottom-heat can 
be afforded Bananas grow away more quickly, 
This, however, is not essential, as I have taken 
hoavy crops of fruit from plants where this was 
not available. The large leathery leaves need 
much support, therefore when grown in pots or 
tubs liberal treatment must be afforded them 
from the time of potting up the suckers till th* 
fruit is ripe. Where a house is specially devoted 
to their cultivation, the plants throw' up their 
fruit at different periods, and as this ripens and 
is gathered, the old stems should be cut out, 
that the young ones may have more room, and 
when these are large enough to throw out leaves, 
a portion of the soil round them should be 
roraoved and replaced with fresh, for as before 
remarked they w'ill well repay for liberal treat¬ 
ment. All weakly suckers should be destroyed 
unless grown for decoration, as they would be 
of but little use for fruiting. H. 


Strawberries. —In all good gardens it is 
tie system now to make a fresh plantation of 
t icse each season, and to destroy those that have 
become exhausted or fail to produce fruit up to 
the standard. If strong plants from pots were 
pat out last August these should now have 
plump crowns ; therefore the only thing neces¬ 
sary to be done to them at the present time is 
to choose a fine day, when the ground is dry, 
to clear the plants of dead leaves, as they 
harbour slugs. A dressing of soot may then be 
given to destroy any insects that arc lurking 
rjund the crowns. Where plants have been 
allowed to stand more than two years the soil 
will be somewhat exhausted. The old stools, 
tao, owing to the length of time they have been 
planted, will be somewhat out of the ground, 
aid therefore more exposed to the influence of 
the weather. Where such is the case, a rich 
compost should be mixed up and put amongst 
the roots. Strawberries, as is well known, are 
gross feeders and moisture-loving subjects ; for 
this reason the ground on which they are grown 
ought to be in a high state of fertility at the 
time of planting. 

Raspberries. —Where these have not 
already received attention they should be taken 
in hand when all danger of severe frost is past. 
If grown in clumps, five canes will be sufficient 
to reserve for each, and^ these shou-ki be the 
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best ripened ones. Examine the stakes to see 
if they are sound, for they are very liable to go 
off close to the ground. If new ones are required 
select those that have been cut a season and 
stored in a dry place in preference to green ones. 
Instead of tying all the canes on one side of the 
stake, spread them evenly all round it, that 
every bud may have the same opportunity of 
starting into growth. On strong soils some 
varieties make very robust canes, and wh;*e 
this is so, unless sufficient room bo allowed 
between them the wood does not get thoroughly 
matured, the consequence being that it suffers 
much in severe winters. Should this be likely 
to occur, single rows are far preferable to several 
planted together, as by this method the wood is 
better ripened owing to being more exposed to 
the sun. Gathering, too, may be facilitated, as 
the young canes do not become entangled with 
each other. There are, however, objections to 
this mode where the gardens are exposed, for 
the strong gales in the autumn often strip the 
canes of their foliage before the buds are 
developed, thus causing a number of them to go 
blind. 

THE WHITE CONVOLVULUS. 

This beautiful plant, represented in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, should be made good note 


ORCHIDS. 

0D0NT0GL0SSUM8. 

Notes about imported plants. 
Continuing the remarks on this subject, it may 
be needful to point out to those who for the 
fir» f 1 ime have placed under their care a number 
of these imported plants, that they will do well 
to carefully examine every piece, scrutinising 
them so as to be fully aware of the state of the 
plants, whether the leads are ready to push 
out, also that if any of the back pseudo-bulbs 
have sound dormant eyes which are sufficiently 
plump to warrant the production of back breaks. 
With such plants it is advisable to keep them 
separate, so that when the front or leading 
growths appear the rhizome or running stem 
may have a notch cut half way through it 
between the pseudo-bulb in front of a plump 
eye. When this back growth is sufficiently 
strong the rhizome may be completely severed 
In this way useful specimen plants may be 
obtained, as these are known to be of one 
variety, consequently bearing flowers exactly* 
alike, additional value may be put upon the 
plant. 

In mentioning this, the object is to show 
that some growers in making up a specimen plant 



The White Convolvulus (C. sylvaticus) on wooden fence. From a photograph by Mrs. Stafford Waldeck, 

The Ridgeways, Enfield. 


of by our readers. It grows very strongly in 
nearly all soils, almost too much so, and for that 
reason is best kept away from the more con¬ 
spicuous parts of the flower-garden, where it is 
likely to overrun other things. It is a beautiful 
plant to run over railings, rough banks, or 
among hedges. 


Prizes for Lenten Roses. — At the 

meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
March 9th, the following prizes will be offered 
for these—viz., first prize, £7 7s. ; second prize, 
£3 3s. The following are the conditions : 

A group of twelve plants of Lenten Roses (Helleborus 
orienialis and its varieties), containing at least six distinct 
varieties. The plants, which will be judged mainly by 
their fine growth and abundant blossom, must have been 
grown entirely in the open air. To be shown in mossed 
bundles, baskets, pots, or tubs. Open. 

N.B.—These prizes will be withheld till 1898 
if the exhibits are not considered sufficiently 
meritorious. 

"Hardy Flowers.”—Giving description* of up¬ 
ward* of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental tpeciet, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, do. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, U.; poet free. 1». 8a. 

London : 87, Southampion-etreet, Strand, W.O. 


put several imported pieces together ; this is 
bad practice, as the varieties are sure to be 
different, for rarely can two varieties be found 
to be exactly alike. Where, through the exigen¬ 
cies of trade, an increase of stock is demanded, 
the severed part of the plant may with advantage 
be taken from the main portion and potted 
separately. In dealing with freshly-imported 
plants of Odontoglossums they should be care¬ 
fully overlooked, as previously advised, then cut 
away any deoayed bulbs or rotting portions, 
then laid on moderately dry Sphagnum Moss. 

It is a mistake to place these imported pieces 
underneath the stage, or in out-of-the-way 
corners, as is sometimes practised, because in 
such places they are likely to be neglected, also 
through drip from the stage above them or from 
careless damping down many plants are thereby 
lost. The proper place for them is a cool, shady 
position in what is generally termed the Odonto- 
glossum-house, where the temperature at this 
period of the year fluctuates between 45 degs. and 
55 degs. Plants that are imported during the 
early spring months need no overhead syringing 
to resusoitate them, as the moist atmosphere of 
! the house is sufficient for them ; if kept in a wet 
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condition rot and disease will be the result. | 
As soon as any of the pieces Bhow signs of grow¬ 
ing they may be potted separately in as small 
pots as can conveniently be used, filling the pots 
nearly up to the rim with rough crocks, after 
which the plant should be placed in the centre 
of the pot, filling up to the rhizome with finer 
crocks, and steadying it, if necessary, with a 
stick or two, but no peat or Moss should for the 
present be used. The crocks in which t he plants 
are placed should be watered with a spouted 
watering-can sparingly until root-action is appar¬ 
ent. Immediately new roots are seen issuing 
from the base of the young growths the plant* 
should then be properly potted. 

The drainage material should reach to within 
4 inch of the rim of the pot, over which a thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss may be placed. Keep 
the base of the plant slightly elevated above the 
rim, and fill around it with the following com¬ 
post : Equal parts of peat and living Sphagnum 
Moss, mixed up with a moderate quantity of 
small crocks. Previous to the work of repotting 
a thorough examination of the Moss should be 
made, as on the freedom of this part of the com¬ 
post from slugs and small snails a great deal 
depends as to the safety of the roots and the pro¬ 
duction of flower-spikes. Pick out every atom 
of rubbish from the Moss, and afterwards wash 
it thoroughly in a sieve to eradicate the eggs of 
these pests. 

After affording fresh matorial, stand the 
plants together on the stage—an open wood¬ 
work one being preferable to any other—and 
keep the surroundings fairly moist by syringing 
between the pots several times a day, according 
to the state of the weather outside. Very 
little water is needed at the roots at first, only 
just enough to keep the Sphagnum alive. In 
due time, as the new breaks increase in vigour, 
and the roots push away in the compost, gradu¬ 
ally increase the supply ; then, as the plants 
become established, water may be more fre¬ 
quently and liberally afforded. As regards 
temperature, the atmospheric conditions should 
be regulated in accordance with the rise and fall 
of the outside temperature. The day tempera¬ 
ture should be maintained by fire-heat up to 
50 clegs., and at night to 45 degs. These cool¬ 
growing plants are very impatient of fire-heat 
at all times, so no more should be employed 
than is considered absolutely necessary to pre¬ 
serve an equable temperature. During spring 
very little artificial heat is needed, and as the 
days lengthen and summer odvanoes it may be 
discontinued altogether. W., B. 


Treatment of Orchids (A. Arnold).— 
The beet time to repot plants of Odontoglossum 
crispum is about the middle of September, but 
if tne compost has become stale and sour it 
would be beneficial to the plants to repot them 
at once ; but if potted at this season extra care 
must be taken to protect the plants from the 
least sunshine, otherwise loss of leaves and 
shrivelling of the pseudo bulbs will be the result. 
We cannot tell you the proper temperature for 
the Cypripediums unless you send in their 
proper names, as some species require hot, 
intermediate, and rather cool temperatures. 
Cattlevas and Dendrobiums should not be dis¬ 
turbed by repotting while they are at rest, the 
best time for the operation being when new roots 
are seen issuing from the base of the young 
growths. Phalosnopsis grandiflora should be 
repotted when commencing to root or when the 
plant begins to send up new leaves. 

Orchids to grow in a fernery 

(Amateur ).—Odontoglossum crispum, O. Halli, 
O. aceptrum, O. Feecatorei, Masdevallia Harry- 
ana, M. Veitchiana, Lyoaste Skinn'eri, Cypri- 
pedium insigns, C. Spicerianum, Cymbidium 
Lowianum, C. eburneum, Maxillarias, Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora, Epidendrum vitellinum, Disa 
grandiflora, and many others. It is impossible 
to give definite cultural instructions for each 
species separately, but no doubt you will find 
much practical advice on the various subjects 
mentioned, if you closely follow the Orchid 
columns of this journal, commencing with 
Odontoglossum last week and again in the 
present issue. 


GARDSN WORK,* 


Conservatory. 

The lest of the Chrysanthemums have now been cut 
down and removed. Cutting* of the late sorts may be 
■truck any time during February. Pelican ha* been good 
with us to the end, and Princes* Victoria is one of the best 
whites for Christmas. W. H. Lincoln has not been super¬ 
seded a* a late yellow ; its habit is dwarf and bushy, and 
the plants may be wintered in n house where tall varieties 
could not be placed. More attention will be given to lute¬ 
flowering varieties suitable to form bushes and for cutting. 
Whites and yellows are most in demand, but a good late- 
flowering crimson would be useful. Bhow Pelargoniums 
should now he in their flowering pote, and be grown near 
the glass. The conservatory is not exactly the place for 
them till they are coming into bloom. It is not often they 
are well done in a mixed collection, as they are difficult to 
keep dean when grown with other plants. The early- 
flowering Pelargoniums will soon be in bloom. I do not 
know what has become of the early-flowering kinds, such 
as Gauntlet, alba multiflora, and others. We have had 
these in flower soon after Christmas, and always found 
them very useful, bat in shifting about one loses sight of 
things, and they disappear. There are early-flowering 
varieties now, but I doubt if they, will stand the forcing 
the old kinds did. Fashions change, and long-stalked 
flowers are now in demand, for even Tulips must have long 
stems for cutting. Some of the most useful things for 
cutting just at the present moment in connection with the 
Daffodils are the long, arching spikes of Solomon's Seal, 
and they force so easily. Camellias have gone quite out of 
fashion ; no one cares for them ; the flowers of the white 
varieties may be useful for wreaths, but they are too stiff 
and formal for any other work. A lady of our acquaint¬ 
ance calls them vegetable flowers because they look so 
much like the flowers cut out of Turnips and other roots. 
Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums will root now. We gene¬ 
rally cut back the winter-flowering varieties now, or some 
of them, and put the cuttings in. They will strike freely 
in warm-houses, and make good plants to flower in 6-inch 
and 6-inch pots next winter. Fuchsias are starting into 

f growth, ana if not attended to, may be put into shape, and 
n the course of a week or two will be shaken out and 
repotted. Roses will be forming a special feature now. 
The daik crimson Roses are beautiful for cutting. 

Stove. 

Cuttings of the winter-flowering Begonias should now 
be rooted. Soft young shoots make the best cuttings; 
they soon root in a warm house. Insignia and varieties 
are very useful, and will bear the temperature of the con¬ 
servatory. But one of the best winter-flowering Begonias 
is Gloire de Lorraine—dwarf in habit, bright in colour, 
and very free-flowering; everybody must grow this 
variety. I saw a few dozen plants sold at a sale last 
September in London, and they were snapped immedi¬ 
ately. 1 suppose, like many other good things, it comes 
from the Continent. Allamandae and other deciduous 
stove climbers should be repotted if necessary, and if not 
pruned book the unripe wood should be cut away. Lock 
over Caladiums ; it will soon be necessary to shake out 
and repot if they have been kept in pote. Very often the 
tubers are shaken and packed In sand. C. argyrites makes 
one of the prettiest little table plants imaginable, and 
associates well with the light, feathery fronds of the Coces 
Palm. The variegated form of Gyperus alternifolius is a 
graceful plant for table work. Heavy, lumpy things will 
not be tolerated. If the cold, frosty weather still con¬ 
tinues, do not Are away with the object of keeping up the 
maximum temperature ; better let it drop 6 dega Covers 
of canvas or frigi-domo that will roll down at night will save 
their cost in fuel in one season, and when the pipes can be 
kept at a reaaonable temperature the atmosphere is much 
more suitable for the plants. 

Orchard House. 

All pruning, cleaning, etc., should be finished as soon as 
possible, as buds under glass, even without artificial heat, 
are moving, and though a bud, more or lees, may not be 
of much importance to free-setting kinds, it is better to 
get all this preparatory work done before the buds get 
very forward, ft is a custom with many fruit growers who 
adopt the pot culture system to overcrowd the trees. This 
may not matter so much with Plum-trees, as some of the 
late Plums may be plunged outside in summer; but 
Peaches cannot be so well dealt with in this way. Give 
air freely, and let the trees move very slowly at first. By- 
the-bye, when the fruits ore Bet advantage can be taken 
of the sunshine to close early to promote size. 
The roots of the trees must be kept moist, but no great 
amount of water will be required till some progress has 
been made. The principal feeding will be done after the 
fruits are set and thinned, and the thinning should be 
severe if fine fruits are required. Two dozen Peaches will 
be a good crop for a fair-sized tree in a pot. 

Cucumbers. 

Plante set out now, if the temperature is right, will 
produce fruit* by Easter, and most people, if they require 
early Cucumbers, will makt inquiries about them then. 
Those who want many Cucumbers must not grow the very 
long-fruited varieties. We have grown a good many kinds, 
but for our requirements we have nothing better than 
Lockie's Perfection. It is not so well adapted for cool- 
house culture, but where there is plenty of heat and 
moisture it is a heavy cropper, and of good colour and 
quality. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Repotting should take place now. All Feme are the 
better for change of soil. The shift need not be a large 
one, as some of the old balls can be removed. Where seed¬ 
lings are not systematically raised young stock can be 
created by cutting up old, healthy plants. Loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, well blended, will grow moet of the usual 
decorative Ferns. 


Early Melons. 

If there is a small, well-heated house, young plants of a 


Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandras) 

(T. B. E. ). - Bee article last week’s Oardkbinq and in 
present issue. They deal with the family to which 
O. crispum belongs. 
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* In odd or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ••Garden Work" may be done from ten dean to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 


good early kind may be set out now. They must have a 
steady bottom-heat, and the atmospheric warmth not less, 
at night, than 65 degs. to 70 degs., with reasonable 
humidity. Plant in good sound loam, mixed with a little 
bone-meal. Stimulants can be given after the crop is set. 
The soil should be made firm. Bottom-heat from 75 degs. 
to SO degs. 

Window Gardening. 

It takes a very severe frost to injure plants in rooms, 
and we hope the worst is over now. If the weather appears 
settled " Geranium* ” and other plants in spare rooms 
may have water enough to moisten the soil, and will then 
go for a week. Calceolarias thrive well in cool rooms, but 
they must not be dried too much, or the roots will perish 
and the foliage shrivel, and the flowerswill be poor. Look 
out for green-fly and pick them off. Bring Fuchsias aod 
Pelargoniums to the Tight. There should oe a good show 
of Tulips, Daffodils, and other bulbs now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

As soon as the weather is suitable, and the Lilies and 
other bulbs are on the move, so that they can be seen, the 
spaces between the plants may be stirred up with the fork. 
Every plant which dies down and disappears under the 
soil in winter should have its site marked in some way. 
8ome prefer one way of doing this, and some another. I 
generally use stout wood labels; they look ugly, I know 
but if they disappear, their absence is soon noticed. I 
have got into a muddle with choice collections of hardy, 
and other plants through trusting to small labels, which 
disappear, no one knows how. I consider every hardy 
plant border should be trenched and the soil manured and 
improved at least once in four years. This involves lifting 
all or nearly all the plasts. There may be a few things 
which are not improved by transplanting, and these con 
remain, and the man with the spade can trench round 
them. They will benefit from the improvement of the 
surrounding soil. I have seen beds of Roses much 
improved by lifting and transplanting in freshly-manured 
ana broken up soil. Bow 8 weet Peas os soon os the soil is in 
suitable condition. For early bloom it is better to sow in 
autumn. Any plant which the slugs or snails appreciate 
can lie protected by scattering a few sifted ashes around 
it. It is quite late enough now for planting Brier or other 
other stocks for budding. We shall never have too many 
Rosea. I have an amateur friend who has worked up quite 
a collection of own-root Roses by sticking a few cuttings in 
annually on the north bide of a Privet-hedge in his garden, 
and sprinkling a little old hot-bed manure among them. 

Fruit Garden. 

Figs in pots, started in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs., will soon push out the young fruit, to be followed 
shortly afterwards by the foliage. It sometimes happens 
some of the first crop may fall, especially if the wood is 
not well ripened, or if a check has been given during 
growth. Borne trees appear to have acquired the habit of 
casting off some of the fruit when some little progress has 
been made. This habit may be checked by taking out the 
leading bods when pruning. This cheeks the flow of sap, 
and the young fruits get more of it, and the dropping is 
stopped. The Brown Turkey and White Marseillaise are 
the two best forcing varieties I am acquainted with. No 
one thinks it worth while to introduce new Figs, and yet 
there ought to be good Figs in the Fig-growing counties 
which we know nothing about. 1 am sure something more 
might be done with Figs outside. It is a very rare thing 
to see Figs well done in the open air, and yet, when rightly 
managed, they are more certain croppers than most other 
fruits, as they come too late for the spring frosts to harm 
them. It will soon be time to think of overhauling the 
Pines. Get a stock of the best loam in the dry somewhere. 
It is no use trying to grow Pines with poor, hungry loam! 
It cannot be done; in fact, the fruit-foroer must have good 
loam for all his crops if they are to be above the average 
in quality. The loam that will grow good Pines will grow 
good Melons and jx>t-Vines and Peaches. Those who have 
not started the Vine-eyes must lose no time. To get them 
to move quickly, give them a little bottom-heat without 
much top-heat. I have started them plunged in boxes 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre, the boxes placed on hot-water pipes in 
a vinery. The pipes did not get very hot, but there was 
warmth enough to stimulate the sap, and set it in motion. 
Figs can be propagated from cuttings of ripened wood now, 
planted firmly in a bed of Oocoa-nut-flbre and loam. 


Vegetable Garden. 

The frost and snow for a time checked the sowing and 
planting of early crops. It is a good plan, even when early 
Peas aresown on the early border, to sow a few in pots, in 
oaas mice or birds should take any of the seeds or plants ; 
but against both of these enemies red-lead iB a sure* 
remedy, if rightly applied. The best way of using the lead 
is to slightly damp the Peas in a pail or some other vessel, 
and sprinkle the lead over, shaking or stirring them about 
until all the Peas have taken on a coat. Red-lead used 
in the same way will prevent birds taking Cabbage or any 
other seeds of the Brassica tribe. Asparagus, Scakale, 
Rhubarb, Mushrooms, Mint, Tarragon, and Chervil should 
be thought of constantly, se as to keep up a regular 
succession. When things only come by fits and starts 
there is sure to be trouble with the cook. Plant early 
Potatoes and sow Horn Carrots and Radishes, both under 
glass and also outside on the warm border. The successful 
man is the one who produces the most with small 
means. With limited resources the matter is simple and 
easy, and no great amount of credit need be claimed. The 
spade should be thrust deeply into the land to ensure good 
crops, and manure must be used freely. The term manure 
is a very expressive one, and includes everything of a 
perishable nature, and some things such as sand, ashes, 
etc., which are not perishable. This is a good season to 
improve cold clays by turning enough of the clay to give a 
covering 2 inches or S inches deep all over the land. This 
will open it up, and raise its temperature, and will be of 
the greatest possible benefit Sow Lettuce and Cauli¬ 
flowers in the not-bed to raise a few plants to go out later. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WHIN'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
18th to February 20th* 

Put in cuttings of several kinds of bedding plants: 
Heliotrope, Lobelias, “Geraniunw," Leatanas, Ageratum, 
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or early in_ _ 

pots. Pricked off Cyclamens from seed-pans. Moved a lot 
of forced plants just coming Into flower to the conserva¬ 
tory. Repotted plants in stove and tropical fernery. 
Finished training Peaches on walls. Nets, etc., for 
covering are in readiness, but will not be used till the 
blossoms begin to open, which, according to my old diaries, 
will not be before the first or second week in March. Have 
an old Apricot-tree which for many years begins to open 
its flowers from the 10th to the 13th of March. It is in a 
warm, snug corner. Tied up and removed tendrils from 
Cucumbers, which are now growing rapidly. Commenced 
thinning Grapes on pot-Vines. Those left to complete the 
crop in pots will have pots enclosed in wire netting or 
some equivalent, and the space so created filled with rich 
compost, into which the roots will work. But we some¬ 
times, after the Grapes are thinned, plant the Vines out in 
a narrow pit in a bed of good soil. Either way is better than 
trusting altogether to the feeding of the roots in the pots 
alone. Sowed a few pots of Sweet Peas for planting out. 
We have sometimes shifted on a few of the pots to have 
early blooms for cutting. They do very well in the 
ordinary greenhouse temperature. I filled several 
baskets in the conservatory with Sweet Peas two years 
ago, and they hung down and had a very pretty effect. 
Some time I shall repeat this again, but we do not run in the 
same groove on eveiy occasion. Repaired a walk which has 
good deal of traffic, breaking it up and putting a few rough 
stones in the worn parts, and covering with gravel. 
Weedy walks are easily cleaned by turning the gravel over. 
This is a plan we always adopt when necessary, as it may 
be done any time when required. If the gravel is rolled 
down when moist, it will go down very herd and smooth 
The rubbish-yard has been made tidy. All the cuttings of 
the winter's pruning were made into a fire, and then all 
other rubbish which takes long to decay placed in the fire 
and finished off with lumps of clay, old turf, or anything 
to keep down and stifle the flames. Sowed Sweet 
Marjoram and Basil in heat to have these herbs In a green 
state when required. 


2676— Early Tulips — I shall feel much obliged for 
the names of the earliest flowering Tulips for pots. I have 
Proserpine in blosso m now, but it is unsatisfactory, as the 
flowers come in amongst the leaves without any stalks. Can 
this be obviated ? I do not wish for the names of expensive 
early kinds.—Tutir. 

2676 -Value of Lord Penzance’s Hybrid 
Brier Roses.—I should be pleased if some of your 
correspondents would kindly give me a little information 
in regard to the experiments of Lord Penzance on the 
Rose? The last report I heard was that he was experi¬ 
menting with the Sweet Brier, and the Austrian Rose; 
with A. Colomb, Paul Neron, Dr. Sewell, H.P.’s, and W. A. 
Richardson and Yellow Teas. I should also like to ask for 
the names of six of the most profitable button-hole Roses 
for pot culture in cold-house for North of England ?— 
Joseph Wood. 


bulbs FOB OORRB8PONDBNT8 

Question*.— Queries end Answers are inserted in 
fluSwrora free 9fcharae if correspondents follow t*eru&i 
here laid down for tkdr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and oonoisely written on 
one tide of the payer only, and addressed to the Editor of 
flmmM, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishes. 
The name and addreee of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents thould bear 
In mind that, as GAODKwe has to be sent to press same 
time in advanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following tAe receipt cf their 

communication. 

Answers fwMdk with the eaoepticnqf sueh asoannet 
well be dossil led, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers w dl greatly 
oblige ue by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaperienoe is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GiiDuns 
thould mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.— Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in deeding with them. 

2738—Peacock* destroying plant*.—I should feel 
much obliged for the names of some bedding-out plants 
(hardy), which peacocks will not touch ? I have four beds 
to fill, and like them to look bright in summer.—A. M. 
Stewart. 

2789 -Carnations for winter flowers.—I am 
anxious to start Carnation growing, and am particularly 
desirous of winter blooms. I should be glad of any infor¬ 
mation on the subject. Are they best grown In a house 
all the year round ?—A. T. 

2740- Growing Sweet Peas for show.— ShaU 
be glad of any information in your correspondence column 
respecting Sweet Pea growing for show—best kind of soil, 
etc. ? I have grown them before, but blooms have always 
been very small and plants “scraggy.”— Geo. C. Webb. 

2741- Preventing birds eating Grass-seeds. 
—Is there any means of preventing birds from eating 
newly-sown Grass-seeds ? For three years in succession I 
have sown my lawn with the best seed, covered it with 
fertiliser or Boil and soot, but the starlings in hundreds 
have taken every seed. Would a sprinkling of salt keep 
them off in dry weather? I want to sow it again next 
month, but despair of the result. Any hints acceptable. 
—Heron. 

2742- Apple “ Flowerbeds.”— Can you give me a 
description of this Apple, as to colour, season, and use? 
Is it hardy and a good cropper when young?—F. G. 

** We to n * know the Apple—probably some looal 
kina—but perhaps some of our readers oould assist 
“ F. <?.” 

REPEATED QUERIES. 

2672— Annuals fbr a wet season.—For a wet 
season what annuals do you advise for large beds, besides 
dwarf Nasturtium?—E. W. T. 

2673— The Lyre-tree.— Oan any of your readers give 
me information regarding the Lyre-tree or bush, where 
grown, and what are its properties ?—M. A. R. 

2674— Best exhibition Dahlias.— will you kindly 
give a list of the best six or twelve Dahlias for showing In 
the end of July or middle of August ? I have a oool green 
house, if that would be any advantage in growing them 
Please say when to (4ah£?ai>d what In?- ft.M. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2743— A Shallot enemy (Be).—Yonr Shallots have 
been disturbed by mice, probably, and birds will drag them 
up to get at worms underneath. 

2744— Tomatoes in house (J . 5.).—No; the same 
soil will not do again for Tomatoes under any circum¬ 
stances. You must procure new material. 

2745— Soil under cover (Questioner ).—Large bodies 
of soil are best kept in the open. You would do well to 
place yours in the open when this month is past; it will be 
sweeter. 

2746— Cleaning glass (C. Turner).—We have tried 
petroleum, and that loosened the dirt or smoke. Try it 
with a brush. The glass is very bad, and will need strong 
measures. 

2747— Use of word “ herbaceous” (A. K.).— 
This signifies that a plant diet down every year, and comes 
up the next. A perennial Phlox for Instance Is a herba¬ 
ceous plant. 

2748— Best artificial manure for Potatoes 
{Young A mateur ) —There are so many artificial manures 
it is difficult to aavise. See our advertisement columns or 
consult a grower, as we do not recommend individual 
nurserymen. 

2749— Manure-water {rnquisitive).-- Manure-water 
kept too long deteriorates ; it loses ammonia. 8o much 
depends upon how animal-manures are stored. If in bulk 
they do not lose much, but in small quantities they dry 
and soon spoil. 

2750— Repairing old much-nailed walls 
(B. H .).—There is no remedy but to reface with new 
bricks. The work is best done when the trees are at rest. 
To destroy insects syringe wall with Quassia and petroleum 
at this date. 

2751— Neglected Strawberries (J S ).—We fail 
to see how you can make an acre of Strawberries do well 
this year whioh have been neglected. You cannot In a 
month or two make good a year's neglect We should dig 
up and replant. 

2752 — Raspberry-canes ( Barrow ) — Raspberry- 
canes should be strong, the size of one’s little finger, with 
fibrous roots. We fear yours were poor. Out them down 
to within 6 inches of the surface, and only get one or two 
strong growths next season. 

2753— Mushroom-bed (j. S .\—A Mushroom-bed is 
best kept dark. Fifty degs. temperature is right at night. 
Your day temperature is far too nigh, 65 degs. to 60 degs. 
being ample. The material is too hot at start. Spawn 
when heat is at 90 degs. and declining. 

2764—Peach and Nectarine buds dropping 
(T. B.).— You may have kept your trees too dry at the 
roots or too wet—it is difficult to say whioh. Your tempe¬ 
ratures are correct. Can you not give us further infor¬ 
mation as to house or treatment ? We may be better able 
to advise you. 

2766— Use of hot lime (Sackville).— If the lime is in 
large lumps it will be injurious, but by May its power will 
be spent We would advise forking up the surtaoe of the 
beds now and again, every three or four weeks. Exposure 
will be beneficial and destroy pests. Fresh soil in any 
case would do good. 

2766 - Tomatoes in open (A. A.).—The varieties 
you name are good, but you cannot with any degree of 
success grow under handlights at the start You will get 
plants too small to be of service. We advise you to get 
your plants grown in a wanner place for a month. They 
would do under hand-glasses afterwards. 

2767 — Maggots in Marguerite Daisy-leaves 
(Bam).— The only remedy is to pick out the maggots care¬ 
fully or crush them between the fingers. This mould be 
done when they are first seen. There is no other remedy, 
as an insecticide would have to be so powerful to reach 
them that the plants themselves would be injured. 

2758— Dondla (Haquetla) Epipaotls (Lady R.). 
—This old plant, now showing its greenish-golden stars 
above the soil, is one of the most cheerful of all early 
blooming plants for stone edgings. It forms strong tufts 
in deep warm rich soito, and it is, perhaps, the earliest of 
all the umbelliferous plants to bloom in our gardens. 

2759— The beet Celery (J. Grurufy).—Standard 
Bearer is the best Celery for your purpose. Sow seed in 
ApriL Prick out in May or June on a north border. 
Plant late In June or July. You are oorrect as to it being 
best to sow late, but you must not mould up till October. 
By sowing iu open ground in April you may get it later 
still. 

2760— Fem unsatisfactory (Aston ).—The speci¬ 
men sent is not a Hare’s-foot Fern, but one of the Elk- 
horn kinds or Stag's-horn (Platycerium). Nearly all these 
Ferns require a stove treatment, and, unfortunately, you 
have kept your plant in a room, probably In a window, 
and the reoent sharp frosts have touched the fronds and 
caused them to drop off. We advise you to place the 

S lant In a temperature ranging from 00 degs. to 65 dags. 

y day, as it will not thrive In the position you have it now. 
Stag's-horn Ferns require but very little potting and 
stimulant, but must be kept well syringed and In a moist 
atmosphere. 


2761— Budding Roses (J. and B. Collaidy—lt is 
much too early to consider budding of Briers. In due 
season we hope to publish an illustrated article with full 
instructions There is such a vast choice of suitable Rosea 
for walls that we will ask you to repeat your query, and 
say how high the wall, also what colours would be 
preferred. 

2762— Fruit-trees fbr walls (J. B. Collard).— 
Will you repeat your question ? It is to vague. Apples 
on walls, mixed with Plums, Pears, Cherries, Apricots 
(Damsons on walls), and other fruits, we do not under¬ 
stand. Let us know what you require—if dessert or 
oooking fruits Surely you do not intend to grow Damsons 
on walls in Kent ? 

2763— Vegetables to grow in shade (Shady). 
—We should not think a house would shade your garden 
too much for dwarf French Beans, Lettuces, Radish, late 
Carrots, Spinach, Turnips, and others, which could be 
sown any time in May, and got off by the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Partial shade is an advantage in a very dry summer. 
Seakale would do well. 

2764— Superphosphate for Potatoes, etc. 
(Agnes ).—You may use the superphosphate any time from 
now till May. We prefer April. We have not found it 
injurious to cattle if used in moderation. Superphosphate 
is good fora garden, specially for Potatoes, also bone-meaL 
It is best used in the trenches or drills; these cut out 
with a spade, not dibbled in. 

2765— Floral certificates (Cyclops) —You should be 
able to obtain a design to meet your requirements from 
any first-class printer or lithographer, and the whole 
arrangement may be finished for a comparatively small 
sum. You might try Messrs. H. Fitch, printers, Bury- 
street, London, E.O., who should get you what you want, 
taking care to give them full details. 

2766 — Pinching flower-buds of Cinerarias 
(Re).—You must not pinch out the flower-buds of 
Cinerarias. To obtain good heads of flower we reoommt nd 
a little stimulant to be given them as soon ss the flower- 
buds begin to appear. Soot-water or weak cow-manure is 
an excellent stimulant for Cinerarias, but on no aooout.t 
pinch out the buds, as It is unnecessary. 


2767—clipping Ivy (F. Manley).—'So, you may dip 
Ivy at once ; it will be beneficial. No, the leaves are not 
at all suitable for a hot-bed. Clean straw Is useless unless 
impregnated with urine, broken by trampling under foot, 
and mixed with short-manure. The age of the Dy is 
immaterial, and aspect good for early cutting. You will 
get a new growth more quickly in spring. 

2768 — Best Twelve Pico tees (Laughton). — 
Brunette, heavy red edge ; Ganymede, heavy red; Mrs. 
Gorton, light red edge; Thomas Williams, light red; 
Muriel, heavy purple edge; Mrs. Chancellor, heavy 
purple ; Jessie, fight purple edge ; Silvia, heavy purple; 
Mrs. Sharpe, heavy roee edge ; Little Phil, heavy rose; 
Liddington’e Favourite, light rose ; Daisy, light rose. 

2769— Treatment of Black Hamburgh Vine 
(Amateur).—Young Vines cropped like yours rarely do 
any good ; the berries shrink and the roots decay. We 
should cut back and get new growth ; but even then we 
fear you will have only poor results, but it is your only 
remedy. The new cuttings will do in house named for a 
time, but do not give too much water at roots till top- 
growth is well advanced. 

2770— Oil-Stove smelling (Amateur).— Your stove 
cannot be managed quite correctly if much smell is thrown 
off. The wick too low or too high would cause this. A 
pan of water on top of the stove would generate too much 
steam if iu constant use. Stoves of this class parch the 
atmoephere far too much for plant life. Try one of the 
many small hot-water radiators now advertised ; you will 
not only get better, but more, heat. 

2771— Camellia Chandler’s Megans (Querist) 
—-This variety needs ample drainage and a free admixture 
of fibrous peat, say one part at least to three of loam, wit*' 
the addition of plenty of rough sand and a little leaf 
mould ; a light and fairly sunny position is also necessary 
to ensure perfect maturation of its wood in autumn. This 
kind, though pale red in colour, is, on aooount of its large 
flowers and thick fleshy petals, exceedingly attractive. 

2772— Best Twelve Carnations (Laughton) — 
Her Grace, blush; Nabob, orange-buff; Winifred, deep 
apricot; Braw Lass, rose ; Corunna, deep yellow; Mbs 
Audrey Campbell, primrose; King Arthur, crimson- 
scarlet; Lady Ridley, creamy-white ; Mrs. Eric Hambro’, 
pure white; Mephisto, deep crimson; Paradox, scarlet; 
Waterwttch, blush ; Bum, pink ; Ketton Roee, fine clear 
rose. We have named fourteen varieties, as Corunna is one 
in the list sent by " Loughton.” 

2773 — Shaddock In Orangaahow (Gardenert) 
We cannot answer this question without knowing some¬ 
thing about the schedule. An Orange show should, how¬ 
ever, comprise classes in which every species of Citrus 
oould be exhibited. Of course, if you have a class say ft r 
the best dish of Oranges, by this term meaning the common 
Orange of the shops, then one could not exhibit the 
Shaddock. Your query was received too late to be 
answered in last week’s Gardxnino. 

2774 —Building greenhouse (Fast Somerset) — 
If you grow a Vine you cannot grow the Peach and 
Nectarine. These latter will soon he ruined if shaded iu 
any way. If you built a lean-to you may grow Tomatoes 
iu front up a portion of roof, but vou must not obstruct 
light in any way. We would advise 15-feet rafter, with 
2-feet front lights ; larger if you do not mind expense. A 
good tank at end, made with cement. You could grow, 
say, 6 feet to 7 feet up rafter—a fair length for Tom»toer. 

2775—Pruning Roses (^5tm^nsO.-Wehaxe 
an article upon pruning that will be published in amp.e 
time for the operation. It is strange how often one find* 
a hard-and-fast rule followed, and, consequently, as you 
justly remark, most of a valuable tree is cut away. \ on 
need not fear a few precocious growths, especially upon 
the rugosas. By all means leave the Penzance Briers 
alone; they should never be cut. From your clear sketches 
we imagine your plants are either newly purch ased from 
the nursery or maiden dwarfs of own raising. From tbs 
various Roses you name, we are certain these Briers will 
give you much pleasure, especially during the second and 
succeeding seasons. Our coming ortiole to written for 
thow desiring flowers for deooration rather than a few lor 
the exhibition-box. 

giral fron 
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2?7*-Hot-b*d for raising' trader plants 

(Bunny). —The bed would retain the heat longer inside 
houw, m suggested, but you will need to make it a 

E thickness, and the materials will need to be moister 
in the open. For instance, we would advise you to 
prepare the materials in the open. Place in a heap for at 
least a fortnight, and turn over twice a week. This will 
get it sweet, and draw away smalls and rank steam. You 
must not use long straw too freely, but short manures; 
leaves, also, if possible. 

2777— The Sea Buck thorn (Emily).— This Is known 
as Hlppopbae rhamnoides, and is one of our hardiest and 
most beautiful of berry-bearing plants, and it Is generally 
happiest and most luxuriant on sandy soil or sandbanks 
near the sea. Seen at some little distance they form 
masses of a soft grey colour that harmonises beautifully 
with the sand and the sea. Wherever it will thrive it is 
worthy of being planted in quantity, being distinct and 
effective all the year, and vou should certainly make a bold 
group of it by your lakeside. 

277S— Making a kitchen garden (A Constant 
Subscriber). —You do not say it your land is heavy or 
light, if wet or dry. We should advise such land to be 
trenched deep before making a garden. If heavy, add 
plenty of fine old mortar rubble or road scrapings. Give 
a good dressing of lime and turn up roughly. If light, 
give such aids as old mortar, bone-meal, or a good 
fertiliser when planting, and drew with burnt refuse of 
any kind. In trenching keep the top soil on the surface, 
and do the work at once, or you may double-dig. # 
2779— Treatment Of Fucbalaa ( Inquirer, Bewdley). 
—Shake the old soil from your Fuchsias, and repot into 
as small a size as their roots will allow, using a compost of 
light and not too rich a nature. Trim off weak growth, 
so as to get a sound base, and stand in an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature, 55 clegs, or 60 degs. will be ample. 
Sprinkle occasionally to induce free breaks of young 
growth, and as the pots get full of roots shift on into a 
much richer compost Net much heat, but rather more 
moisture than the majority of greenhouse occupants. 

2780— Spiraea arlaefolla (R. J.)- —This Splnsa will 
reach a height of from 8 feet to in feet, the plume-like 
panicles of creamy-white flowers being at their best about 
the end of June end the early part of July. As an 
isolated specimen it is seen to great advantage, and stand¬ 
ing out prominently from othersl rube as a background there 
Is no more beautiful a plant than is this Spirwa when in 
bloom. It was introduced in 1827, and is now by the latent 
botanical authorities named S. discolor. Wherever 
Spineas are grown this is undoubtedly entitled to a fore¬ 
most place. 

2781— Fern seedlings and Rose cuttings 

(Mater).— We cannot possibly give the real name of your 
seedling Fern—seedlings come so varied—but it is prob¬ 
ably a Polystichum. As to its market value, that would 
be even more unreliable. Nor can we name your Orchid 
from the tiny pseudo-bulb you send. We think you are 
trying too many things for an unheated and probably 
small house. Search our advertisements, and you will 
surely find someone offering cuttings of what you want, 
and such would be offered at the reoognised season tor 
propagation. 

2782— Oardoon culture (Flore).— Oardoons should 
be sown in March in a frame, three seeds in a small pot, 
and reduce to the strongest when through the soil. Grow 
near the light, and plant out like Celery in rich trenches, 
1 yard apart in tne trench, with 5 feet between the 
trenches, and In the autumn bind round the leaf-stalks 
with hay-bands, mould up to blanch, and give copious 
supplies of water and liquid-manure in summer. They 
may also be sown out-of-doors end of ApriL Drop three 
seeds in the trenches at spare named, ahd thin to 
strongest, or, say, 2 feet apart. The best variety is Large 
Spanish. They are of simple culture. 

2788— Iris reticulata van. (W. Allen).—Yes* of 
the earliest of hardy bulbous plants give more universal 
satisfaction than the forms of the old netted Iris. 
Possessed of wondrous beauty, and in the type a fragrance 
everywhere admired, this little group is quite unique. The 
type has brilliant violet, golden-orange-blotched flowers 
with a delicious perfume of Violets, uyanea has flowers 
of an exiuisite sky-hlue shade; purpurea and Krelagei 
have reddish-purple blossoms, the last possessing, perhaps, 
the boldest flowers. All are very charming, however, and 
beautifully adapted for the rock garden, and if planted 
beneath a carpet of dwarf green would be still more 
pleasing. 

2734— N&reissus minimus (Daffodil).— For snug 
little nooks in the more sheltered recesses of tbs rock 
garden this dainty little trumpet Daffodil is quite a gem. 
It is this in every aspect, though more especially in the 
perfectly formed, heavily frilled trumpet. But seeing that 
it comes in the very midst of the dreary days of winter, 
and that on account of its exceedingly dwarf habit, it is 
more than probable all its beauty will be lost unless in 
some way protected. There is no need to afford glass 

f ro tec tl on to such things, but if a thin carpet of Arenaria, 
lerniaria, Sedum hispanicum or its variety glaucum were 
plnnted above it in autumn it would prove most helpful in 
r staining its beauty. 

2785 — Cutting down Ar&lia. (Hillside).— The 
Aralias of the hardier kinds are easily increased by cut¬ 
tings or by the stem if cut up into pieces about 1} inches 
to 2 inches long. The pieces should be cut with an eye 
at the top, and also slit a piece of the stem off on the 
opposite aide of the bud, as the roots will start from that. 
After, insert into pots of sand or sandy loam, and plunge 
into bottom-heat; and if care be taken with them they 
will soon start Into growth. The tops may be taken off 
also and plunged in the same way. But several of the 
stove varieties require to be grafted, as they cannot be 
increased by cuttings, so it is advisable to obtain a fresh 
supply of these when unfit for decorations, as it requires 
skill to graft satisfactorily. 

278fl — Temperature for Oyolamra* and 
Chines* Primula* (F. B. J?.).—Cyclamens, when 
coining into flower, require to be kept fairly moist, and a 
little soot-water afforded about once a week is beneficial. 
Plenty of air is needful, especially on warm, sunny days. 
Temperature, 60 degs. to 66 degs. The potting compost 
should consist of good loam, leaf-mould (but no rank 
manure), and a sprinkling of sUver-saod. Primulas do 
best in an open and rather-rich soil, consisting of two 
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parts loam to one each of well decayed manure and leaf- 
soil, and a moderate amount of coarse sand to ensure 
peroeity. A light, airy poeition near to the roof-glase of 
the greenhouse is the most suitable. Temperature, 
60 degs. to 66 degs. 

2787- Pruning Aprloot and Peach and 
Nectarine-tree* (Xmas ).—The pruning of the trees 
named is difficult. The Apricot is mostly grown on spurs 
—that is, short growths—studded with flower-buds. These 
are pruned back to half-dozen buds, from whenoe they 
spring; but it is also necessary to lay in young shoots 
from leading branches, or where there is room. The Peach 
and Nectarine differ; they do not bear spur growths. 
Tbs practice is to cut out a goodly portion of old wood 
—that is, wood without buds—and lay In new or last 
season's wood, getting the new wood close from main 
ehoots, well studded with buds. These trees fruit on last 
year's wood. The chief work ie to thin out old wood. Lay 
in new yearly, and give new wood room to develop. 

2788- Plant* In unhe&ted greenhouse (1 stony 
—We advise you to begin to water the “Geraniums” a 
little more freely, but not to overwater them, elee they 
will sooo rot off. Prune the plants back a little into shape, 
and when they they commence to grow give them a shift 
into fresh pots and new soil. Shake a large portion of the 
old soil from the root, and replace in the same sized pots, 
or larger If required. Sandy loam and peat are suitable 
for potting in. Place them back in the greenhouse, or a 
close frame is very suitable. We advise you to pay 
particular attention to the watering for a time, and when 
in good growth and well rooted a little stimulant may be 
allowed. Soot-water is an excellent manure for 
" Geraniums,” as it makes ths foliage of a good colour. 

2789- Aspidistras unsatisfactory (Laurel).— 
Evidently the soil in which your Aspidistras are potted is 

laved out. By all means repot them into good fibrous 
oain, to which should be added a little silver-tand. A 
few bits of charcoal mixed with the soil w ill help to keep it 
sweet. The plants may be potted now. The old soil should 
be shaken away and all dead roots cut off, taking care not 
to Injure the living one*. After potting it will be advisable 
to keep them out of cold draughts until the roots have got 
hold of the soil. The plants should be well supplied with 
water during the growing period for which reason good 
drainage ie essential. If the water cannot pass through 
the pot the roil becomes sour and the roots rot away. It 
is also beneficial to keep the leaveeclean by sponging them 
occasionally with warm water. It is not absolutely 
necessary to repot yearly. 

2790 — Greenhouse plant* unsatisfketory 

(W. W.). —Unfortunately, you do not state what kind of 
stsging you have—if it is wcod, lath, or slate. But we 
presume it is wood, judging by yuur query. If so, we 
advise you to cover It with slates, and lay a inches or 
4 inches of aahes, small coke, or shingle upon it, and you 
will have no trouble in keeping the plants moist after¬ 
wards. But you are oertainly keeping too much ftre-heat 
during the daytime, and, having a dry atmosphere also, 
the plants will naturally get dry quickly. Keep the house 
at a lower temperature during the daytime ; 45 degs. to 
50 degs. Is quite sufficient, according to the plants you 
possess. Let the temperature drop 6 degs. at night. You 
will have no trouble In keeping the plants moist In the 
future, and they benefit a great deal also if placed on a 
moist bottom. If you have any further difficulty we shall 
be pleased to assist you. 

2791— Pruning shrubs (A .).—No general rule can be 
given for pruning all kinds of shrube, os the operation 
should vary according to the habit of growth and flower¬ 
ing of each kind. Some kinds bear flowers on the current 
season’s growth, others upon the shoots made the preced¬ 
ing season, and as the object of pruning is to encourage 
plentiful bloom, the rim of the pruner should be to cut 
away all growth that appears to be useless in the forma¬ 
tion of new wood which will bear flowers. If the bush is 
very much crowded with shoots, the worst of these should 
be cut away, so as to give the bush a better chance of 
prodneing vigorous growth and ripening it. As the season 
is getting too advanced for shrub pruning. “A.” had better 
defer it till next Mason, and in the meantime observe care¬ 
fully the varying modes of flowering among his shrubs, 
and by next pruning time he will be able to judge for him- 
self as to the proper way to prune. The principles of the 
operation of pruning are those given above. 

2792— Heating greenhouse (J. H. C.>—You 
would find it very much better to use one of the small 
radiating stoves, such as are advertised in our columns, 
than to Mt a coil boiler for so small a house. You have 
simply to build a furnace that will allow of the coil 
receiving the maximum of heat. How deep depends 
entirely upon how high or low you purpose fixing the 

^ It must be so that the heated water has a rise, say 
tes to 6 inches. The ordinary rain-water pipes, even 
the best sanitary ditto, would cost you os much as 4-inch 
iron pipes by the time they were fixed, and would be too 
fragile. Use two 6-feet lengths upon each side, and let the 
return fall sharply to the bottom of the coil. You will 
find it best to get an ironfitter to make the connections 
near the Are ; but we would strongly advise vou to get one 
of the radiating stoves. They last a long time, are easily 
fixed and removed again, and you would find one less 
trouble and about half the cost of your proposition. 

2793— Oro*S-fortillsing OarnatlODB [A Constant 
Reader). —It is impossible to obtain seed from King 
Arthur, but there should be no difficulty in getting it 
from Mrs. Eric Hambro’, crossed with King Arthur. Mrs. 
Eric Ilambro raeds freely. Hayes’ Scarlet is not so free, 
but we would use the pollen of Hayes’ Scarlet on a fine 
large • flowering scarlet variety, Sir John Frisian. 
Germania is an excellent variety either as seed or pollen 
parent; should be croesed with the pollen of Duke of 
Orleans. Bendigo is a very distinct blue-purple variety, 
and might be crowed with any purple-coloured variety, 
such m Royal Purple. Water witch might be croesed with 
Nlphetos and Mephisto, a fine rich crimson, with pollen 
from the old Clove. The yellow-ground Picotees named 
ate not now up to date for cross-breeding purposes. 
Annie Douglas and Almira seldom produce seed. We advise 
Eldorado crowed with Mrs. Hen wood, Mr. Nigel croesed 
with Eldorado, Ladas crossed with Cowslip, and vice vend, 
Mrs. Robert Sydenham is the best of ril wed parents: 
cross it with Ladas. The above we believe to be the best lot 
of Carnations and yellow-ground Picotees from which to 
obtain distinct and good varieties. 


2794— Autumn-fruiting Raspberries (J) — 

These are alike useful for dessert and tor using with late 
Red Currants in the making of tarts, helping to tone down 
as they do the acidity which is so marked in all late- 
hanging Currants. October Red and Belle de Fontenay 
are two good reliable varieties, and these continue to bear 
very late In the autumn and until cut off by frost. Super¬ 
lative furnishes a good quantity of fruit during September 
and the beginning of October, but the wason would end 
there were it not for the varieties mentioned taking up the 
supply and lengthening the season, so to speak, untU the 
commencement of winter. October Red is much the 
sweeter of the two kinds named, Belle de Fontenay being 
more add, and therefore more adapted for cooking than 
for table un. Like the summer fruiting varieties, they 
like generous treatment in the way of solid and liquid- 
manures, and the higher the feeding within reason the 
finer the fruit. After fruiting, the canes should be cut 
down level with the ground, as It is on the young canes 
made in the current year that the fruit is borne, in this 
particular only does the treatment differ from that 
accorded to the summer fruiters. 

2796— Culture of Camellias (Amateur).— Nice 
healthy young plants can be purchased at a reasonable 
price, and these should be shifted into pots one size larger, 
draining them well and using a compost of sound fibrous 
loam, rather strong than otherwiw, a sixth part of well- 
rotted manure free from worms, adding freely rough sand 
or road-grit. Firm potting is essential, and the plants 
should have the benefit of a comfortable temperature and 
overhead syringing twice daily when sunny. Although 
Camellias enjoy occasional supplies of liquid-manure, none 
should be given until the pots are well filled with roots, 
that made from steeping a bag of sheep manure in a large 
tub of water—this being diluted till it assumes the colour 
of pale ale—being the best. Although slight ►hade is 
beneficial while growth is being made, the plants should 
afterwards be exposed to sun and air to ripen and 
consolidate the new wood and to prepare them for bloom¬ 
ing the following winter and spring. Borne remove their 
plants to the open air, and, if tne weather is hot, erect a 
temporary shade of light tiffany over them during the 
hottest part of the day, esch pot being stood on a couple 
of bricks to prevent the Ingress of worms. 

2796— Begonia* In bad condition (A Subscriber). 
—Tuberous Begonias at this time of the year should be 
at rest, or Just commencing growth for another season. 
You hsve apparently tried to keep them growing through 
the winter, which is not right. When Begonias have 
finished flowering in the autumn they should be gradually 
dried off in a greenhouM or cold-frame, and the pots put 
on their sides in a dry position, such as a shelf or under a 
stage, where they can be kept free from moisture. In the 
spnngwhen fresh growth commences, the soil should be well 
moietened. Piece in a warm temperature, and when the 
plants appear to be making a good start, riiake them out 
and repot in the same size, or larger if required. Equal 
parts of sandy loam and peat are suitable for Begonias. 
Keep in a temperature from 60 degs. to 55 degs. till they 
have made a good start, when a cooler temperature is 
preferable to encourage strong and sturdy growth. Care 
should be taken in watering Begonias, as they will quickly 
rot if overwatered. A little artificial manure-water should 
be afforded when the plants are well established and in 
good growth. The specimen Mnt, though badly damaged 
through transit, appears to bs of Begonia semperflorens, 
which is used for bedding purposes. A very good plan 
would be to raise seed now, as suggested in Gardrmxu, 
Jan 23rd, p. 665. 

2797— Annual ornamental Grasses (H.).— The 
best of these Grasses are Agroetis nebulosa and A. 
pulchella, two most elegant and extremely light kinds; 
Briza gracilis and B. maxima, the two prettiest forms of 
the Quaking Grass, quite distinct; Eragrostis elegans (the 
Love Gram), one of the best of ril, being in perfection 
during August and September : Hoideum jubatum (ths 
Squirrel-tail Grass), which resembles Barley in miniature ; 
Lagurus ovatus (thB Hare’s-tail or Turk’s-head Grass), very 
distinct in eveiy respect and a beautiful Gram; Zea 
gracillima and Z. japonica, for bold arrangements only 
when well developed. In order to have these Grasses in 
their best pouible condition they should be gathered 
whilst quite fresh with the pollen on them. If left any 
longer the colour will not be so good, nor will they keep 
so well. When cut, as long stems as possible should be 
secured, but do not place them in water, the better plan 
being to arrange them lightly in vases at once, keeping 
them away from the light until they are dried and the 
stems stiffened. The tufts of Briza maxima and of Lagurus 
ovatus should be rubbed to pieces in the hands before 
sowing. From the beginning to the end of March is the 
best time to sow, a moderate light, but not too rich a soil 
being preferable. When the seed is observed to be coming 
up too thickly it is a good plan to thin out the young 

E lants according to the density of growth in each 
istance. 

2798 —Airing fruit-houses (Amateur Fruit 
Grower).—It. is impossible to lay down any given rule for 
airing early vineries and Peach-houses, so much depending 
on circumstances. It is, however, Bafe to assert that a 
little air should be admitted as early in the day when 
sunny as practicable, even during February and March, as 
neglect in this matter through fear of injury often results 
in a check to the young tender foliage of Vines, followed 
by a host of other evils, mildew being amongst the most 
common. As soon as the thermometer rises through sun- 
heat to 5 degs. above the ordinary day figure a little air 
should be given, this being increased somewhat after 
another similar rise. This precaution prevents the heat 
from running up too quickly, at least in fairly large 
houses. In very small vinerieB, however, the temperature 
will often rise far beyond the orthodox figure on extra 
sunny days in spite of this early airing, and in such cases 
no attempt should be made to keep it down by admitting 
volumes of air. Orthodox figures should be ignored, and 
one’s own judgment decide the matter. In mild weather 
Peach-houMs, when the trees are in bloom or fruit, are 
apt to run up beyond the desired point at night, as a 
circulation of warmth in the pipes is essential to their 
well-being. A good way of remedying the evil is to leave 
a little air on over night; in fact, in mild weather this is 
always beneficial to Peaches in all stages of growth. The 
plan adopted by some gardeners of fastening sheets of 
perforated zinc over the ventilators to break up the cum nt 
is commendable. 
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2799— Seeds to sow for summer flowers.— 
Woold you kindly inform me whioh are the beet seeds to 
bow now in beds In front of bouse for effective summer 
flowering? The soil is liberally mixed with vegetable- 
mould.— William Fitz-Gbrald. 

It is too earlu fo sow fincer-seeds outside, but you 
can raise Lobelia , Verbenas, and Begonias under glass to 
advantage. Sweet Peas may be sown, but they are hardly 
a bedding subject. In April and May there are heaps of 
subject*, such as Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, Dahlias, etc , 
that might be sown. We prefer a frame or raised bed for 
these, pricking off the seedlings early in June. 

2800- Moving 1 Belladonna Lilies.— will it be 
injurious and prevent next year's bloom if I move some 
Belladonna Lilies now their green shoots have begun to 
show? I wish to move them to a wanner bed (wheresome 
do splendidly), as where they are at present they have not 
flowered for two or three years. If too late to move is any 
manure worth trying?— Cartovchb. 

%* Move the Lilies by all means, doing this as soon as 
possible after frost has departed, and avoiding injury to 
roots so far as you can. 

2801— Treatment of Lillum auratum.— In 
repotting bulbs of Lilium auratum should the roots grow¬ 
ing from the base of the bulb be left on or cut off, thus 
making it appear the same as when bought? — B., 
Keighley. 

•/ Of course not. Only decayed roots should be 
removed; all fresh and active root-growth is valuable. 

2802- Malmaison Carnations.— I am just getting 
some Ualmaison Carnations. Do you think it beat to 
layer them in somewhere out-of-doors, or to cut a slit and 
wrap Moss round (as I saw a short time ago mentioned in 
your paper)? If this latter method, which month ought it 
to be done? I suppose the same treatment would apply to 
Uriah Pike, Winter Cheer, Mrs. Leopold Rothschild, etc. ? 
—Cartouche. 

* m * Layer the Carnations in July or August. An article 
upon this method of culture will be published in due 
course. 

*803— Sowing Anemone Japonlca seed.—I 

have a packet of Anemone Japonica seed. Will you kindly 
tell me the culture of it through Gardening T—George 
Gandy. 

%* Sow in May, upon a warm border of sandy loam, and 
transplant the small crotons next spring. Anemone 
iaponica is easily propagated by division, and also by cut¬ 
ting up the pieces of roots early in the autumn, or as soon as 
growth fails. 


2810— Treatment of Dahlia and other roots. 

—What should be done with Dahlia roots and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Arum Lilies if one has no greenhouse ?—J. and 
H. Oollard. 

*,* Plant out your Dahlia tubers during April, 8 inches 
to 4 inches deep, in soil wh ich is well enriched with manure. 
Do not let all the growths which push their way though the 
soil be retained, but rather select three or four of the 
strongest, and grow those on. As you have no greenhouse, 
your Chrysanthemums should be planted against a wall 
or fence with a warm aspect , and as the shoots make 
progress, they may be trained. A pretty display during 
the dull season should follow such treatment. Plant 
firmly. The Arum Lily should be kept in a warm window 
until May, when it should be planted outdoors to regain 
vigour, until the end of August. Repot, then in a compost 
of equal parts of loam, cow-manure, and coarse silver-sand. 
As you have no greenhouse, this plant must be returned to 
a window with a warm aspect after repotting. 

2311— Late-keeping Apples on hillside.— 
Being a reader of Gardening, 1 wish to know if you would 
kindly tell me if late-keeping Apples would do on the side 
of a hill ? It is gravel soil, and we thought of taking that 
out and putting some good soil round them to start in.— 
Hy. IlrCKLK. 

y r es; even better than if grown in a naturally wet 
situation. Improve the soil, but do not make it too rich 
in direct contact with the roots at planting. 

2812— Cutting back Asparagus plumosua 
—Please inform me if Asparagus plumosus requires to be 
cut back every year. If so, when is the proper time to 
cut them ?—Inquirer, Betvdley. 

*,* 1Vo ; Asparagus plumosus is a perennial, and is 
constantly pushing up suckers to form more trails. Of 
course, it is ivell to thin out old and stale growths, but it 
does not matter when this be done. 

2813— Chain shelves.—Where can the chain shelves 
be procured which were brought out last year in all sizes ? 
—0. L. C. 

*** Four question is too indefinite. We do not know 
them. Why not explain to a good furnishing ironmonger, 
who may, perhaps, stock them or know where to procure. 

2814— How to gather Mushrooms.—will you 
kindly let me know through your valuable paper the 
proper way to gather Mushrooms under glass, to keep the 
bed in bearing as long as possible?— Ajax. 

%* Gather the Mushrooms with stems, taking all the 
stem, breaking off level with bed, not cutting. To prolong 
bearing, water with tefiid liquid-manure, adding a little 
salt to the latter. 


every way. It is no uncommon thing for newly 
imported foreign birds to cast their feathers at 
unreasonable times. When, however, they have 
become acclimatised, they adapt themselves to 
our seasons. It would be well to supply your 
remaining bird with a little Canary-seed in 
addition to the Millet, and while avoiding a 
vitiated or exhausted atmosphere, carefully 
protect it from draughts of cola air and sudden 
changes of temperature. 

Death Of Canary (Kerry ).—Your bird 
appears to have died from inflammation of the 
bowels, probably brought about through a chill 
after bathiDg, or from a sudden change in the 
we&tSier. This is a common complaint among 
Canaries at this season of the year, even a slight 
cold causing them to become prostrate in a very 
short time. While admitting; plenty of fresh 
air to your birds always avoid cold draughts. 
The safest wav of admitting fresh air into the 
bird room is through fine gauze wire, or muslin, 
fixed to the top part of the window. As to 
bathing, do not let your birds become so 
thoroughly saturated with water as to be unable 
td fly (at this time of the year), as they are apt, 
when in this condition, to mope on the floor 
of the oage, and so receive a chill. The 
best plan is to remove the bathing-water from 
the cage as soon as the bird has had a moderate 
bath, to prevent it from wetting itself too 
muoh. A bath once or twice a week is quite 
often enough during the winter, when the water 
should be supplied lukewarm. A bird suffering 
from this complaint should be put into a cage 
alone, that it may be quiet and undisturbed, 
kept warm, supplied with food of a non¬ 
stimulating nature, adding to its diet a little 
freshly-made bread-and-milk daily. 


POULTRY. 


2804— Destroying Moss on lawn.— Con you give 
me any directions for destroying Moss on a lawn which 
is being rapidly overgrown with it ?—H. O. P. 

*,* When a little drier, thoroughly rake the lawn all 
over and so disturb the Mom. Then give a good dressing 
of coal-soot or wood-ashes, sweeping this in well and rolling 
when drier. Your ground it either very poor and wet, or 
beneath trees, and you wiU find it a good plan to dreM 
liberally , afterwards adding a little good soil upon top of 
lawn Grass seed and White Dutch Clover. A pound of 
the first and two ounces of the last will go a long way. 

2805— Planting hardy Violets.— Kindly state the 
beet time to plant hardy Violets to flower next season?— 
Monk. 

*»* It always pays to take off the runners and set them 
into a cool-fram*, or a few boxes of rich sandy loam. 
They can be set in J inches apart each way, and then 
transplanted early in June, when a mass of young roots 
are formed. To take the cuttings and place direct in the 
in April or May often courts failure from drought. 

« the plants grow keep fresh runners picked off closely, 
and you will have a good crop the following spring. 

2806 — Primulas Irritating hands.— I should be 
glad il you would kindly insert in your valuable paper 
(Gardening) a recipe for irritation of hands caused by 
Primulas. If you will kindly oblige I shall be very 
thankful.—A Constant Reader. 

V The following recipe was given in Gardening, 
Dec. lb, 189U: “ 16 minims liquid carbolic add added to 
1 os. oxide zinc ointment, applying the same freely to the 
affected places ." 

2807— Starting looal show.— I am starting a local 
flower show. Can you advise me what annuals to choose 
for the children of the place to grow in pots for competi¬ 
tion, and also, if possible, some way of marking the plants 
distributed ? I propose raising the seedlings myself, if you 
can tell me when they should be sown, in order to be in 
flower (in pots) about the second week in July.— Cyclops. 

*.* Fou would find Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, Mari¬ 
golds, Mignonette, Candytuft, Lobelia, Phlox Drummondi, 
Ten-week Stocks, and Nicotiana aj/lnis answer your pur¬ 
pose. You had better raise these from seed during March, 
pricking of the seedlings in good time, potting them on as 
they need more room, and handing them over to the com¬ 
petitors, when there is little fear from evil owing to climatic 
conditions. Towards the end of May should be about the 
time. 

2808— Ferns for market —I have a lot of thimbles 
of assorted Pteris Ferns, and I want to grow them on for 
market. Would it be advisable to pot now in 5-inch pots, 
and plunge in peat-Moss-litter on the staging over the hot 
pipes in greenhouse ? An answer to above through the 
columns of your valuable paper would much oblige.— 
Cor konian. * 

*,* Your plan is right if you leant nice little plants 
by midsummer. You do not say what varieties qf Pteris. 
Are you aware of the extreme difference, both in size, 
'orm, and habit of these Ferns I 

2809 -Carnations eaten.— A few days ago, when 
making a tour of inspection after the froet, I observed that 
some creature had burrowed under the now half-melted 
snow, and presently I came to a bed of Carnations most 
of which had been eaten down. What animal oould it be ? 
There is a pond quite close, but I never saw water-rats 
anywhere about it, and the track was more the size of a 
mouse. , There were no traerts of rabbits.—H. B. 

*/ Probably rats, though n\ice might Aary been the 
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NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the panel, w hic h 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Iiaos- 
t rated, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Sweet Pea.— 1, Too poor to 
name; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan varlegatus ; 3, Adiantum 
cuneatum ; 4, A Fuchsia leaf apparently, but please send 
in flower ; 6, Probably also a Fuchsia, but send flowers; 

6 , Pteris serrulata.-Pops.—Urn-flower (Urceoiina pen- 

dula).- G. H. /.—Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatus; 2, 

Aloe gasterioides.- Earn .—Echeveria retusa .—-John 

Broome .—You have sent far too many specimens. Kindly 
read rules. Only six plan to are named at one time. 
Please remember this. We name the following from your 
list: 1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, A. decorum ; 8, A. con- 
cinnum; 4, A. Farleyense; 5, Pteris longifolia; 6, 
Adiantum concinnum latum; 7, Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata; 8, P. serrulata cristata; 9, P. cretica; 10, P. 

serrulata; 14, Asplenium bulbiferum.- H. Withering- 

ton.—!, Garrya elliptica; 2, Osmanthus myrtlfolius.- 

Boss.— 1, Metrosideros floribundus; 2. Panicum variega- 
tum; 3, Send in flower; 4, Selaginella formosa; 5, 
Adiantum trapeziforme ; 6, Pandanus Veitchi; 7, Ficus 

repens. Please only send six specimens another time.- 

Constant Reader.— The yellow Tulip is Tourneeol; the 

other is Bride of Haarlem.- A. C.— 2, Aralia 8ieboldi; 

8, Aspidistra lurida varieg&ta (Variegated Parlour Palm) ; 

7, Arum Lily (apparently Richardia Little Gem), but it is 
difficult to tell without flowers. Your specimens were not 
good. Of the others kindly send flowers, and only six 
specimens must be sent at one time. 

Names of fruits.— F. S. Stratton.—!, Dr. Harvey ; 
2, Lord Derby; 3, Rymer; 4, Too poor ; 5, Too poor. We 
wish you had sent examples earlier. No. 6 resembled 
Northern Greening, but we cannot be certain of the 
name. 


TO OORRJSSPONDEZNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that see 
do net answer queries by post, and that we oannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. Beach.—We know of no such book. 


Catalogue received. — Farm Seeds. — Messrs. 
Webb, Worasley, Stourbridge. 


BIRDS. 

Death of Capuchin (Capuchin ).—The 
keeping of your bird in a hot kitohen where gas 
is burned was, no doubt, the cause of its death. 
Gas is most injurious to cage birds, bringing on 
weakness, loss of feathers, fits, and sudden 
death. The chronic form of bronchitis to which 
cage birds are very subject is also due to the 
influence of hot, dry, and exhausted air, such as 
exists in the upper part of a room where gas is 
used. Cages should be hung about face high, 
j where the air is purer; in this position the 
occupants enjoy better health, become* more 
> tame and familiar, and more interesting in 


BggS for sitting (Thos. Pope/—If you 
wish to keep the breed pure you should never 
allow your hens to associate with a cock of a 
different breed. No time can be fixed as neces¬ 
sary to elapse before hens that have been running 
with a cock of a different breed, and afterwards 
been placed with a male of the same breed as 
themselves, can be depended upon to produce 
pure-bred chickens. The time of year has, 
however, muoh to do with it, but, certainly, 
two months ought to elapse before you use the 
eggs for hatching. It is well to remember that 
tne mole bird has the most influence upon the 
plumage and points of the progeny, while form, 
size, and useful qualities are derived from the 
hen. To preserve a breed pure, it is necessary, 
where but a small number of Fowls are kept, to 
procure one or more Fowls of the same breed 
every year from a distant poultry-yard, or obtain 
sittings of eggs from stock possessing qualities 
as nearly allied as possible to the original breed. 

Feather-eating hens (•/. A .).—The bad 
habit of feather-eating, so often contracted in 
chickenhood, when onoe fairly begun is very 
difficult to cure, bat is seldom found where 
Fowls are kept in a natural state and have 
lenty of exercise and abundance of green food, 
ometimes it arises from a craving for animal 
food, as evinced hy the offender eagerly sack¬ 
ing and Aibbling the auills of the abstracted 
feathers. Cocks are seldom given to feather¬ 
eating, however, and will sometimes allow the 
hens to damage their plumage to any extent. 
If you find any of your hens more addicted to 
this bad habit than the other tenants of your 
poultry-yard, remove them at once and consign 
them to solitary confinement for a time, and if 
this does not succeed, kill them off Maybe you 
are overfeeding your hens, causing them to 
stand about, and ocoupy their time in this way, 
instead of scratching about in search of food. 
Provide them with a good dust-heap ; when vou 
feed them scatter the food far and wide that 
they may have to search it out, and do not 
throw down more than they can consume at one 
meal. If they have not a Graas-run.give them 
fresh green food daily, and daring the winter 
months, when insects and worms make them¬ 
selves scarce, supply them every other day or 
so with a small quantity of minced meat. 
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OHBT8ANTH9MUMS. 

SIXTY LEADING VARIETIES 
(JAPANESE, ETC.). 

In reply to “ Enthusiast.” 

While agreeing that there have been many 
i mprovements in Chrysanthemums of late years, 
m’u are not at all suro as many as one hundred 
sorts are necessary. Few growers would be 
likely to attempt their culture. By confining 
the selection to sixty varieties, which includes 
those of distinct kinds, and those also which 
show a welcome advance upon older sorts, the 
wants of the amateur as well as the professional 
grower will be met. 

White sorts. 

Mmk. Carnot.— Immense flower, built up of 
long, narrow, drooping, and intermingling 
florets of great beauty. Pure white ; rather tall, 
vigorous constitution. Should be in every 
exhibitor’s collection. Not well suited for 
decoration. 

Mutual Friend.— Another large flower of 
spreading form, florets of great length, good 
breadth, and recurving. Pure white, but with 
age becoming slightly lilac. A good flower 
to keep A splendid exhibition flower. Good 
dwarf habit. 

Mlle. Thkkese Rev.— One of the best and 
in a test flowers, being best described as ivory- 
white. As an exhibition sort still largely in 
demand. Of medium height, blossoming during 
November. 

Lady Byron. —An immense full-spreading 
and drooping flower of easy culture, long florets 
of good substance. Pure white, tinted green in 
centre. Good habit, medium height. 

Emily 8 ilk bury.— A large and handsome 
flowor, with long, drooping, and gracefully- 
curling florets. Pure white. Another variety of 
easy culture, useful for all purposes, although 
for exhibiting, the flowers, unless specially 
treated, expand during October. Rather under 
medium height. Retain late buds. 

Mlle. M. A. i>e Galbert. —An exhibition 
flower of large size and great beauty. Broad- 
pointed, drooping florets of pure, glossy white. 
Slender growth, medium height, and useful 
November flower. 

Mrs. J. Lewis.— Large, full flower of pro¬ 
mise, and one of M. E Calvat’s beet novelties of 
1 S9G. Creamy-white florets of great breadth and 
substance, pointed at the tips. Good, dwarf 
habit. 

Mme. Ad. Moulin.—A fine, large, spreading 
flower, with very long, drooping florets. Colour 
creamy - white. Dwarf habit. Mid-season 
variety. 

Simplicity. —Another novelty of great pro¬ 
mise, of very large size, and pure white florets 
of medium width, and drooping. This variety is 
sure to occupy a high position in the ensuing 
season. Second crown-ouds are best for this 
sort. Medium height. 

Miss Elsie Teichmann.— A graceful and very 
large, spreading flower of a pearly-white oolour. 
Broad, reflexea florets of good substance. A 


first-rate exhibition variety. Sturdy and dwarf 
habit. An English-raised seedling. 

Mme. Ad. Chatin. —Although this flower is 
not one of the largest, it must be considered one 
of the best and neatest for exhibition. The florets 
are broad and incurving, and develop a bloom of 
medium size, pure, delicate white. Good habit 
and very dwarf. 

Nathan Smith’s White (Davis).—Although 
certificated under this name, the firm dis¬ 
tributing the variety have given another and 
distinct name. Grand, massive flower, with 
long and twisted florets of great breadth, forked 
at the tips. A promising exhibition sort. Of 
the purest white. Robust constitution. Medium 
height. 

Yellow sorts. 

Remarkable advance in this colour has been 
made. 

Yellow Mme. Carnot and E. J. Warren.— 
These two sorts are sent out by different firms, 
but judging from the blooms exhibited of the 
respective sorts, they resemble one another in 
the most striking manner. The fact that they 
are rich canary-yellow sports from the white 
Mme. Carnot proves their value at once to all 
exhibitors, ana although the cost of them may 
be heavy in the first instance, price should not 
deter any. It is safe to assume that all the 
points belonging to the parent variety also 
belong to these sports. 

Modesto. —One of the best American novelties 
of the past few years. A very large and hand¬ 
some Japanese-incurved flower, florets long and 
partially incurving, lower florets twisting and 
drooping. Colour brilliant deep golden-yellow. 
As an exhibition variety a leading position is 
sure to be taken by this flower. Nice habit, 
strong grower, medium height. 

Australian Gold (Calvat).—This variety 
has so far been a trifle disappointing. There is 
good reason to believe, however, that the 
present year will see it in better condition. It 
is a large bloom, with florets of medium width, 
and of beautiful recurved form. Colour pale 
olden-yellow. Strong grower, capital dwarf 
abit, and a pretty decorative plant. 

Edith Tabor.— The best yellow of 1895. A 
large and handsome bloom, with long, broad, 
recurving florets, neatly inenrving at the points. 
Colour rich clear yellow. Robust constitution, 
rather tall, late mid-season sort. 

Phosbus.— One of the beet Chrysanthemums 
grown, being large and handsome, florets not 
overwide, developing into a deep bloom. Colour 
chrome yellow, good habit, medium height. A 
standard exhibition sort. 

M. Pankoucke. —Large and beautiful flower 
with irregularly incurving florets of good length. 
Colour clear rich yellow. Another good exhi¬ 
bition variety. Good strong constitution, mid¬ 
season. Medium height. 

Oceana. —We are indebted to the Chrysan¬ 
themum specialists in the Antipodes for this 
large and massive flower, of true Japanese- 
incurved form. Florets broad and of rich golden- 
yellow colour. Dwarf habit. 

Lady Saunders. —This is a distinct and beau¬ 
tiful flower of medium size, with drooping florets 
of fair width. Colour a refined shade of soft prim¬ 
rose, deeper tint in centre. Good dwarf habit. 
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Sunflower. —This variety is getting rather 
old, but when grown properly still retains a good 
position for the exhibition-stand. Florets long 
and drooping, blooms large and full. Colour 
rich golden-yellow. Slightly over medium 
height. Useful for all purposes. 

Royal Sovereign. —Venr large spreading 
Japanese flower with long florets, incurving at 
the ends. Colour deep rich yellow. A promis¬ 
ing exhibition sort. Strong habit and dwarf. 

Tiios. Wilkins. —Large and deep flower, of 
easy culture, good on any bud. Florets of 
medium width and drooping. Colour deep 
chrome-yellow. A variety of medium height, 
robust habit. 

Golden Gate.— Many have been deterred 
from growing this variety owing to its 
lateness. This may be overcome by stopping 
the plant early in the year, by this practice 
getting the buds in good time. The flower is 
large, of reflexed type, with florets of good width 
ana substance, dolour a distinot shade of 
tawny-yellow. Strong grower, rather over 
medium height. 

[This article will be continued next week, 
other colours being dealt with.—E d.] 


DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums are so popular and so useful 
for decorations if suitably grown that it is a pity 
that their usual large size (as plants) often pre¬ 
vents those who have not much room under 
glass from growing them at all. 

Where everything has to be sheltered in 
winter in a small conservatory, or there may 
not even be this accommodation, dwarf Chrys¬ 
anthemums, bearing each a few sprays of bloom, 
are much to be preferred to those with long, 
leggy stems, needing stakes and a considerable 
amount of room, while they are quite useless for 
room decoration, the pots being necessarily 
large and unwieldy, and the few immense blooms 
too heavy for cutting. 

Small plants, about 18 inches in height, can 
be made to produce plenty of medium-sized 
flowers (from G inches to 9 inches across) with 
good cultivation, and as the tops from the larger 
plants are used to produce these decorative 
Chrysanthemums, there is no reason why those 
who exhibit should not also cultivate a few 
dwarf Chrysanthemums for decoration, whilst 
amateurs can easily obtain the necessary 
cuttings in March, and will be spared all the 
trouble of striking and hardening the young 
plants during the winter months. 

Chrysanthemum-cuttings do best when struck 
each singly in a thumb-pot, using sandy soil, 
with a little good leaf-mould, ana these small 
pots should be placed in a cutting-box and 
covered with glass. 

Any ordinary deal box, about a foot deep, 
will make a useful cutting-box, if a layer of 
damp ashes is placed in the bottom, on which 
the pots should stand. The pieces of glass 
which cover them should be so arranged as to 
admit of a little air at the corners, and they 
must be turned over each morning to prevent 
the drops which accumulate on the glass from 
dropping on the cuttings, as this is a frequent 
cause of mildew. No sort of debris, dead 
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leaves, or stems, etc., should be allowed to re¬ 
main on the cuttings or in the box ; and care must 
be taken that they are neither too wet nor too 
dry, for they must not droop, nor should 
they be soaked with water whue sufficiently 
moist. In a few weeks the cuttings will begin 
to grow, and should then be hardened as quickly 
as possible by gradually romoving tho glass, and 
then repotted, giving them two slight shifts 
before they are placed in their flowering-pots at 
the end of June, and pinching back their points 
once a week before they are repotted. The 
Anal pots should not exceed 6 inches or 7 inches 
across, and the soil should be increasingly rich 
at each potting, giving turfy loam, with one- 
third old hot-bed stuff, and a little soot and 
sand at the final potting. Plenty of sunshine 
and air are necessary for these plants during 
the summer to ripen their wood. They should 
never be crowded together or kept in the shade, 
but they will need an ample supply of water, 
with syringing (or watering from a rosed pot) in 
dry weather. Ihrectly the buds appear (and 
not before) soot-water or other liquid-manure, 
in a thin, clear state, should be given 
at first once, then twice a week, and 
then thrice a week, giving clear water 
every other day as the buds swell, and 
then leaving off the liquid-manure as they open. 
Very little disbudding is needed on these little 
plants, merely removing the side buds when too 
abundant, according to the nature of the variety 
grown ; but this disbudding should be carried 
out directly the buds are visible, or they 
exhaust the remaining flowers. 

Grown in this way, Chrysanthemums need no 
staking (or at the most one slender, short 
stick for the central stem), and the plants 
produce leaves and flowers down to the soil, 
so that there are no ugly bare stems to hide. 
Grouped with Ferns and foliage plants on a 
wire stand, the dwarf varieties are very 
decorative in a greenhouse, or they can be used 
singly to slip into a bowl in the drawing-room. 
Sturdy varieties should be selected (such as 
Henry Hawke, Sunflower, Mme. Edouard Rev, 
Viviand Morel, etc.), and the plants must be 
kept quite free from insect pests, either by 
fumigation, syringing, or sponging, for black-fly 
is most destructive to the Duds if once allowed 
to settle upon them, and caterpillars may do 
much misenief if not quickly discovered and 
removed. T. 


Twelve best Chrysanthemums, 
naturally dwarf (A. V.i. —Your request is 
a very reasonable one, and tne reply which we 
append will, no doubt, prove useful to other 
readers with very low-roofed houses. The 
twelve sorts which we here name are naturally 
dwarf, good for deooration, of robust constitu¬ 
tion, and of decided colours. The selection is 
made so that there shall be a succession of bloom 
extending over about two months, from mid- 
October until mid-Decern her. They are all 
popular varieties, and, consequently, cheaper 
than the more recent introductions. The varie¬ 
ties should blossom somewhat in the following 
order: Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, 
terra cotta, shaded red ; Ambrose Thomas, 
bright transparent bronze-red ; Ryecroft Glory, 
golden-yellow, suffused bronze : Mile. Lacroix, 
white ; Mr. Chas. E. Shea, pale yellow ; Source 
d’Or, old-gold; Wm. Holmes, rich crimson, 
golden reverse ; Souvenir de Petite Amie, white; 
John ShriiJipton, rich crimson ; Surprise, car¬ 
mine-amaranth ; L. ('.inning, pure-white; and 
Golden Gate, tawny-yellow. For a limited 
collection the above sorts will suit your purpose. 

Annual Chrysanthemums fir. II. 

Bell ).—Those beautiful annuals should succeed 
in any ordinary rich soil in an open, sunny 
position. From the description which you give 
of your garden soil we do not sec that there is 
any need to add either chalk or lime to it. The 
seedlings may be raised in heat during March, 
and these should be planted out in May ; they 
may also be sown where they are to flower, just 
covering the seed with soil. Thin out the seed¬ 
lings before they become too crowded in June, 
3 inches to 4 inches apart suiting them best. 
The difference between Chrysanthemum carina- 
turn hybridum fimbriatum fl. pl. and Chrysan¬ 
themum (tricolor) double is that the former is a 
new double-fringed anmiil hybrid, while the 
latter is just the ordinary double form of the 
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USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Acacias. 

These plants are not now bo often met with in 
gardens as in former days, and yet they are well 
worthy of careful culture, and if this is given 
they will flower over a long season. From mid¬ 
winter to mid summer some of the Acacias are 
in blossom, and the long flower-covered shoots 
are serviceable in many, if not in all, kinds of 
floral decoration. Small plants in pots will keep 
on growing slowly and flowering for years before 
they become too large for ordinary greenhouses, 
ana if planted out m a border of well-drained 
soil, and the branches trained as rafter and 
pillar plants, they will flower profusely and last 
for many years in all kinds of cool greenhouses. 
Where plenty of space can be given them in a 
large conservatory or winter garden they will 
attain great dimensions, and when in flower they 
then have a fine effect. Acacia Rioeana is a most 
attractive object at all times, more especially 
when its long, graceful, weeping branches are 
clad with pretty pale yellow blossoms, which are 
produced abundantly in March, April, and 
May. 

Raising from seed. —Although some of tho 
varieties can be readily increased from the roots 
and sucker-like shoots which they sometimes 
produce, the easier way, however, is to raise 
the plants from seed, which is formed very freely 
in most instances. The seed is mature and fit 
for gathering when the outside of the pod 
becomes hard and assumes a brown colour; if 
left hanging after this time the capsule opens 
and the seed drops out. It may either be sown 
immediately after it is gathered, or it may be 
kept in a dry place for vears and put in the 
soil at any time. If kept for any length of time 
the seed gets very hard, and should then be 
Boaked in water for a day or two before sowing, 
or it will otherwise take a long time to ger¬ 
minate. A single seed may be placed in the 
centre of a 3-inch pot, or a number may be put 
into a 5-inch one ; in either case, a mixture of 
loam and peat in equal parts, with enough of 
silver-sand to make it glisten, should be used. 
The seeds should rest 1 inch beneath the surface 
of the soil; a bottom-heat of 70 degs. will 
hasten their growth in the winter ana spring 
months, but during the summer they will ger¬ 
minate quickly without any plunging of the 
pots. Care must be taken never to let the soil 
in which the seed is sown become dry, and 
those raised Bingly in small pots need not be 
hurried into others, for a 3-inch pot will be 
sufficient for awhile for a plant 8 inches or 
10 inches in height. 

Potting. —Those sown together should have 
the ball turned out of the pot entirely, each plant 
being broken away from the mass with a small 
quantity of soil attached to the root, and be 
potted separately into 3-inch pots, after which 
a close, mild, moist atmosphere should surround 
them until a few inches of new wood have been 
made. At the second and all subsequent 
pottings the compost should be much the same 
as that first used, but in a rougher state. The 
plants will grow in good loam and sand, but, 
unless where peat is naturally bad, this may be 
added with advantage. Ample drainage is 
essential at all times. From a 3-inch pot they 
may be potted on into a 5-inch or 6-incli one, 
and from this size in due time into an 8 inch one, 
which will be large enough to hold serviceable 
plants for years. Unlike some plants, Acacias 
do not bloom more freely when pot-bound, so 
the roots should miver be allowed to become an 
intricate mass before they are transferred to a 
larger-sized pot. in lU-inch or J 2-inch pots fine 
bushy plants 5 feet and 6 feet high can be 
accommodated, and snch plants as these are 
extremely useful for setting in the centre beds of 
greenhouses and conservatories, where they 
associate well with Camellias, Azaleas, etc. 

Training.— Plants in small or large pots 
may be grown to any size or form, for although 
they are naturally inclined to grow rapidly 
upwards, this is easily prevented by cutting 
the leaders well in, and thus inducing a free 
growth about the bases of the plants. Young 
plants nuiy have the point taken out of the 
leading shoot when it is 6 inches high. For 
standards this may be left alone until the stem 
has attained the desired height, and the lower 
shoots should be taken off as upper ones are 
produced, until a well-balanced head on a dean 
stem is the result. This need not be included 


in the annual operation of pruning, which it is 
often necessary to perform on old plants in 
order to keep them in shape after they are fully 
formed. Pruning or cutting back should be 
done immediately the plants are out of 
flower, and before the young growth 
appears, but unless the branches are becoming 
straggling no cutting back is needed. In either 
case they may be allowed to make their growth 
on the spot where they bloomed, or if they are 
in the way there, in some other place where a 
suitable temperature can be given them. When 
the young growths are pushing freely large 

J ilants should be repotted. A close atmosphere 
or a short time after this sustains the vigour of 
the young shoots, which will soon bear full 
exposure in the open air in favourable summer 
and early autumn weather. 

Temperature, etc. —A greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture is sufficient for Acacias at all seasons, and 
they may be used for decorative purposes in 
October and November. The best ripened wood 
blooms earliest, and a few well-managed plants 
will flower from January until May. When the 
plants become too large for pots they succeed 
remarkably well planted out. This should be 
done when they are in the same state as that in 
which they should be when repotted. The 
depth of soil may be from 2 feet to 4 feet, with 
from 3 inches to 6 inches of drainage. This 
method should not be practised unless plenty of 
headroom can be given to the plants. To plant 
out and be constantly cutting the best of the 
shoots back to keep them from growing against 
the roof is a sure means of getting a great many 
stumps, but when the branches can ascend 
unrestricted for 12 feet or 15 feet, the effect then 
produoed is worth all the room which is taken up. 

Acacias as climbers. —Where there are no 
means of growing Acacias in tree form, they 
may be generally grown as climbers. From 
6 feet to 30 feet of rafter or pillar may be covered 
with a single plant in a very few years. For the 
shorter distance it may be grown in a pot, but 
for the loDger, abundance of root-room should 
be provided, either by planting in a bed or border 
or in a large square box or tub. Abundance of 
water should be supplied to the roots when the 
plants are growing freely, and it should be with¬ 
held a little when there is no great demand for 
it, ripening the wood by constant exposure after 
it has been fully made, and cutting the shoots 
in to keep them proportionate and fitting to the 
position which they fill. 

Insects are not very liable to make their 
appearance on Acacias, unless they come in ooo- 
tact with other infested plants, but it is very 
difficult to get the mealy-bug eradicated when 
once it gets amongst the leaves ; in fact, it can¬ 
not be done except by cutting the branches off 
nearly to the stem, and allowing new clean wood 
to form. Scale also spreads when the opportunity 
is offered on the surface of the bark. It is more 
inclined to confine itself to the thick parts of 
the wood than amongst the foliage. Brushing 
and particularly scraping are the easiest ana 
surest means of eradicating it. Rod-spider 
seldom approaches healthy plants, and those 
which are subject to it may be relieved of its 
presence by frequently syringing them with 
clean water. H. B. 


Camellia reticulata —This is the most 
eautiful of all the Camellias. Although it 
as been in cultivation for about seventy years, 
t may safely be said that to more than naif the 
ardeners in this country it is an unknown 
ilant. The flowers have none of the formality 
,nd stiffness which, perhaps more than anything 
lse, have brought about the disfavour in which 
iearly all the forms of C. japonica are now held, 
^hey are senii-double, frequently 6 inches across, 
nd the petals, which are confined in two or 
hree whorls, have a rich, soft rose colour, and 
heir irregular setting prevents the least sug- 
;estion of formality. The foliage is a fitting 
ccompaniment to the gorgeous blossoms, the 
eaves being large, dark green, and distinguished 
rom those of the ordinary Camellias by their 
•paque surface. It can be readily propagated 
>y grafting on a strong growing variety of C. 
aponica, an operation which may be most 
uccessfully performed during March and April. 
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THE) KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ONIONS IN SPRING. 

The amateur who requires sound, large Onions 
of the best keeping quality must sow as early as 

K rcsible to obtain a long season of growth. Of 
tc years the tendency has been to grow huge 
bulbs, and this to some extent is commendable, 
as it shows we can produce as fine results as 
other countries. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that to secure huge bulbs more 
care and a longer period of growth are needed. 
Many sow under glass, and the question arises— 
Is it worth the trouble ? To the amateur who 
shows vegetables a dish of large Onions is a 
strong point, and I go farther, and advise that no 
collection, if at all large, is complete without a 
good dish of Onions. Many of my readers will 
not need to grow the large roots, and my note 
will more concern general culture. Medium-sized 
bulbs are the most profitable, as they keep best. 

To get large show Onions, sow in neat at once 
under glass. When the seeds have germinated 
remove to a frame, keep near the glass, and in 


growth, and so plenty of manure, well decayed, 
is needed for large bulbs. 

Our culture for medium sized bulbs is as 
follows : We grow early Celery, and as the 
ground is cleared it is levelled, dug, and a thin 
coating of gas-lime given. This remains on the 
surface for a time, and about ten days before 
sowing it is forked in with a liberal dressing of 
an approved fertiliser, or failing that, fish- 
manure (an excellent food for Onions). The 
ground is then raked over, and if dry rolled and 
trodden, being very light, and a good surface 
dressing of wood -ashes is given. This is one of 
the best preventives for grub, a common 
pest with the Onion. Soot is equally good 
and should be given freely. The drills are 
drawn at 1 foot apart and 3 inches deep. I do 
not advise broadcast sowing ; it is untidy, adds 
to labour, and takes more seed. After sowing, 
rake over bed and again tread in seed and thin 
early. Do not sow thickly. Bear in mind that 
the seedlings require at least a space of 6 inches 
from plant to plant for ordinary sized roots. 

Few varieties are superior to Ailsa Craig (the 
one illustrated), and for exhibition this and 



a few weeks—say, earlv in April, lift carefully 
with a ball of earth ami roots, and plant in rows 
2 feet apart ami I foot between the plants. The 
ground must be prepared now. Manure it 
heavily, and during growth, from May to 
August, give liquid-manure freely in dry seasons 
and frequent supplies of a good fertiliser in 
showery weather. 8uch aids as guano or fish- 
manure are of great assistance, and the two 
must bo used frequently between the rows to 
keep the soil open. Light soil should be made 
firm previous to planting, and no matter what 
size root* are needed, a firm root-hold is 
esseutial. 

The amateur does not always obtaiu the best 
results if the seed is sown like other seeds. 
There need be no fear of failures with more 
attention at the start; to explain my meaning, I ; 
would say it is useless to drop the seeds in 
recently-dug ground and merely rake over and 
treat like many other vegetables. I prepare tho i 
ground in the autumn for this crop, but any 
land which has been well worked is in gooc^con¬ 
dition. The Onion needs/ooc! tojecnr* 
Digitize by 


Record, or any of tho large modern types, are 
good : but Ailsa Craig keeps well, and is an 
excellent variety for general culture. Last year 
I grew Main Crop for quantity, and it is a very 
line type—one of the best. For early use 
Reading Onion is much liked for its mild flavour 
and good crop, and Record is one of the most 
handsome kinds of recent introduction, being a 
tine show variety. For keeping, the Bedford¬ 
shire and James’ Long Keeping are noted kinds. 
In heavy land there is more difficulty in pre¬ 
paring the soil. A froe uso of any refuse soil, 
wood-ashes, old fine mortar-rubble, and road- 
scrapings is of great valuo, and the ground 
should be well worked when dry. It will then 
produce roots equal to those in lighter soil, but 
more care is needed in preparation. The soil 
requires less treading, and must be dry. 
Another point is early thinning and feeding, 
which are often neglected, and through ripen¬ 
ing in a dry place, damp soon decays the crop. 
Sow early in March, lift early in September, 
and store as cool as poseible, free from damp. 

G. Wythes. 


Forcing Lettuce. —Where plenty of Let¬ 
tuce in spring is imperative, it is well to sow 
now seed of any of the small Cabbage section, 
and to prick it out on a gentle hot-bed in 
February. Sow in a box ami place in an 
intermediate-house, thinning out as soon as the 
seedlings can be handled, and raising them close 
up to the roof glass to ensure a stocky growth. 
If All the Year Round or Tom Thumb is used, 
it is astonishing what a lot of good Lettuces may 
be cut in April from a two-light frame raised on 
a bed of warm leaves and manure, and surfaced 
with 6 inches of good garden soil. Of course, 
with a fair winter those protected by cold 
frames will supply all spring wants, but as one 
never knows what frost is in store, it is always 
safe where there is a heavy demand to provide 
against all possible contingencies. It is almost 
useless sowing the Cos varieties at this season, 
as their growth is not only much slower than 
that of the Cabbage varieties, but weaker also. 

Seakale thongs.— As each batch of 
Seakalo is prepared for forcing the root-thongs 
should he saved and cut into lengths of about 
li inches, tho top portion being made quite 
smooth, and all finally laid in a box or frame 
and covered with fine sharp soil to induce an 
early callus and sprouting. When sufficient 
has been saved in this manner for the earliest 
planting the rest may be laid in out-of-doors, 
the foot of a south or west wall being the best 
situation. Some lay them in roughly at 
trimming-time, and cut them over later on, but 
this is a loss of time and brings growth much 
later in spring. Where the Lily White is 
grown, as many thongs as possible should be 
saved, as this is undoubtedly an advance on the 
old variety, although, in my opinion, less 
adapted for very early forcing. 

Preparing frame Potatoes.— It is now 

quite time tubers of Sharpe’s Victor, Mona’s 
l’ride, or Ringleader were placed in order in 
boxes, and given comfortable quarters in a 
greenhouse or tolerably close to the windows in 
a warm potting-shed, in order that they may 
come on gradually and make robust growth. 
This is a far better plan than postponing it until 
a week or two before they arc wanted for plant¬ 
ing, and then forcing them on unduly in warm 
vineries or Peach-houses. I like to put a little 
leaf-mould in the bottom of the boxes for the 
young roots to work into, as if lifted out with 
care these may be preserved whole, and a much 
quicker and robust after-growth ensured than 
when the tubers aro entirely without roots. 
When, however, too much rooting material is 
placed in the boxes, basal rot often follows, or a 
superabundance of roots is made, making it 
quite impossible to separate them.—J. 

Improving bad soils.— An open winter 
always affords opportunity, not only for trench¬ 
ing and ridging all vacant plots, but also for 
taking in hand portions of the garden which aro 
too strong and retentive of moisture, or are of 
such a nature that good clean Carrots, Beet, or 
Parsnips cannot be produced in them. Very 
often the inexperienced make matters worse by 
bringing to the surface bad soil from the bottom. 
Where the subsoil is not clay, or approaching to 
it, this system may be adopted with advantage, 
but in strict moderation, a few inches only at a 
time being brought up, so that the frost and 
wind of an ordinary winter can pulverise and 
mellow it. This—in March or April, according 
to the time is ground is wanted—may be broken 
down and well forked into tho ordinury soil, 
adding thereto at the same time a good 
percentage of burnt garden refuse, leaf-mould, 
and the sweepings of walks and drives. Where, 
however, labour can be spared, by far the best 
method of increasing the depth of the rooting 
medium in gardens where the subsoil consists of 
clay is, first of all, to mark out a limited plot 
and to wheel all the good soil from it on to the 
adjoining one. Then dig out a foot or more of 
the inert soil from below r , wheeling it into a 
large heap or heaps, and after forming large 
mounds by burning up any rough, useless wood 
which may happen to be on the premises, place 
thereon, piecemeal, the bad soil referred to, that 
it may become burnt through and its nature bo 
entirely changed. In due course this may be 
spread out as thinly as possible, and allowed to 
lie for a month or six weeks, or, in fact, till 
bharp frosts occur, finally returning it layer for 
layer with the original seel ftortne site from 
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whence it came, adding a good lot of lime or 
wood-ashes, and, finally, trenching the whole, 
so as to effect a thorough incorporation. No 
attempt should be made to increase the depth 
where the subsoil consists of "ravel, unless by 
entirely removing a portion of the latter and 
carting more fresh soil from a distance. Better 
by far let a shallow soil remain so—improving it 
by the addition of enriching materials—than 
bring up rubbish from beneath and so spoil the 
whole plot.—G. 

Forcing Radishes. —There is no lack of 
variety in the early Radishes, and we have gained 
size of root with very little top-growth, an im¬ 
portant point with this vegetable when grown 
under glass. In selecting varieties for forcing, 
it is well to grow those kinds noted for quick 
growth. The White and Scarlet Turnip Forcing 
cannot be improved upon, but they are inferior 
to such kinds as tho White Olive, a very choice 
variety of recent introduction. The Crimson 
Forcing is a good companion, having a bright 
clear skin and superior to the old Scarlet Forcing 
Turnip named above. For hard forcing the 
quickest grown Radish I have tried is called 
Earliest of All. I admit it is small, but it grows 
so quickly that it is fit for use when the third 
leaf appears, and is excellent for mixed salads. 
Another excellent Radish for what may be 
termed second crop under glass is the Early 
Rose Globe. This is very solid and soon 
matures. If a long-rooting variety is preferred, 
Wood’s Frame is a good type, and to precede 
this French Breakfast is a good early shorter- 
rooting variety of good colour and quality.—G. 

Tomatoes. —Plants raised from early sow¬ 
ings will now require potting on or planting 
out, according to convenience at command. 
Whichever plan is adopted, do not attempt to 
hurry them in too close and humid an atmos¬ 
phere, as this will only result in a spindly un¬ 
healthy growth. When pots are used see that 
these are clean and well-drained previous to 
potting. Use those of 12 inches or 14 inches in 
diameter where heavy crops are desired, but 
where only a few fruits for an early supply are 
needed, those of about 10 inches will be found 
ample. A light porous soil suits Tomatoes best, 
but where this does not exist naturally, mix it 
with lime-rubble, wood-ashes, and coarse sand 
in sufficient quantity to keep it open. Pot firmly, 
and afterwards place tho plants as near the glass 
as possible. Maintain a temperature of about 
5*> degs. to 60 degs. at night, with a rise of 
5 degs. to 10 degs. in the day time when weather 
will permit. Avoid overwatering, especially 
till the pots are well filled with roots, as Toma¬ 
toes are not readily injured if they do occasion¬ 
ally get dry at the roots. When planted out 
make the soil firm, and if it be at all tenacious, 
add ingredients of a porous nature to keep it 
open. But little water is needed on such soil 
till the fruit is set. Make another sowing to 
supply plants for later use. Varieties aro now 
so numerous that it would be difficult to say 
which is best. Yellow’ ones, how’ever, do not 
command favour with the cooks in general. 
Those of medium size w’ith smooth skins are most 
appreciated—such, for example, as Best of All, 
Perfection, Conference, The Polegate, or Ham 
Green Favourite.—P. 


Cucumbers. —With the lengthening days 
these will now grow away more freely. Where 
plants that were raised from seed are large 
enough for planting out this should receive 
attention forthwith, as time will be lost by 
keeping them longer in pots. If a brisk bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs. can be had with a 
top-heat of 70 degs. to 75 deg3., the fruit will be 
far more tender than when less heat is afforded. 
As Cucumbers are usually dressed before being 
sent to the table, medium-sized ones are the most 
serviceable for general use. For early work I 
have found none to equal Telegraph, as this 
grow’s to a very fair size under good cultivation. 
Cucumbers like a rough soil to root into. If 
this has been laid up for some time for the Grass 
to have decayed nothing need be added to it. 
The sods should be chopped or pulled to pieces 
about 3 inches or 4 inches in diameter. A layer 
of this about 6 inches in thickness should be 
.spread over the bed, increasing the depth to 
about a foot where the plants are be inserted. 
When this is warmed through, planting may be 
done. Thoroughly soak the plants before turn¬ 
ing them out of the^ots and avoid planting too 
deeply, as the root! wilk be r—-* 1 




td their 


way down into the soil. When heavy, close 
loam is used this should be broken smaller and 
mixed with thoroughly decayed manure, leaf- 
mould, or other substances of a light nature to 
keep it more porous. Do not shade if this can 
be avoided, as shade has a tendency to cause 
flabby foliage. Close the house early on bright, 
sunny days, and damp down the path, walls, 
etc., to maintain a buoyant atmosphere. Where 
more than two fruits show at a joint remove 
them so that the plants may not get exhausted 
too soon.—P. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


ARRANGING DAFFODIL-FLOWERS IN A 
VASE. 

Thanks in a large measure to the Soilly as well 
as the Channel Islands, we are during the early 
months of the year in constant receipt of large 
supplies of Daffodils. Already for quite a month 
past and even longer the shops have been quite 
gav with the wealth of flowers of this useful 
subject. 

There are few flowers which lend themselves 
so readily to decoration as the Daffodil. The 
strong, erect footstalk, so valuable in all 
decorative work, makes the arranging of a va i o 
and other receptacles a comparatively easy task. 



Daffodil-fl3W<*M From a photograph by Mr. T. G. 

Hibbert, Rampton-road, Sheffield. 

The Trumpet Daffodils give us a pleasing 
variety in colour. There are the self yellow, 
white, and sulphur varieties, as well as those of 
the double trumpet form. There are, in fact, 
so many different types of the flower that the 
most fastidious taste can easily be satisfied. 
Another advantage is the period over which the 
flowering of the different Daffodils extends. 
The varieties of the lUrri conspicua type 
(Star Narcissus) are very handsome and most 
effective in decorations. Their broad, spreading 
yellow perianth, and short cup, strikingly edged 
with the richest orange, form at once a rich and 
lovely contrast and a pleasing variation in the 
arrangement of vases and dinner-table decora¬ 
tions. 

A trumpet vase of a medium size is a suitable 
one to use for the flowers of the Daffodil. In this 
the long stems are easily adjusted. The task is 
made simple by placing in the mouth of the vase 
a few pieces of nice green Moss. By the use of 
this material the flowers are more easily kept in 
position. A still better plan, especially with 
large vases, is to cover the opening with wire 
network with a £-inch mesh. By the aid of this 
simple contrivance the flowers may be placed 
just where they are wanted and where the beet 
effect may be obtained. A light and easy 
arrangement is very important, as by far the 
best effects are then attained. There is always 
a good supply of Daffodil foliage obtainable and 
nothing is better for the purpose. This may be 
placed in the vase in the same way as the 


flowers, so that when finished the whole arrange¬ 
ment has quite a natural appearance. An 
^pergne, hand-basket, or bowl filled with the 
Daffodil flowers is delightful for a dinner-table 
in the spring-time, and a dinner-table decoration 
wholly composed of Daffodils, selecting as far as 
possible variety in form and tints, is probably 
one of choicest displays that may be obtained 
early in the year. Under artificial light and 
with a free use of the silvery-green foliage a 
pretty combination may be effected. The culti¬ 
vation of the Daffodil is so simple that the 
wonder is it is not more largely grown in all 
gardens. D. B. Crank. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PINKS. 

In the great number of good, free-flowering, 
attractive annuals and biennials, very few are 
capable of producing such pleasing results as 
the many and varying forms of the Chinese 
Pink (Dianthus sinensis). The almost endless 
array of colour combined with their pleasing and, 
in many instances, fantastic forms cannot fail to 
at once attract attention in any garden where 
they may be seen in good condition. But because 
of their infinite variety and very simple cultural 
requirements, and equally so, perhaps, because 
they are abundantly obtained from seed at a very 
small cost, the cultivator not unfrequently loses 
sight of their simple needs, or even neglects 
them outright. It very often happens, both 
with the professional and amateur gardener 
alike, that most seeds which are well known 
for their high powers of germination are often 
sown as thickly as Mustard and Cress, and in 
many instances left to themselves ever after. 
This is so frequently noticeable in amateurs’ 
gardens, and the results so abundantly apparent, 
that I cannot refrain from mentioning it here. 
Where the seeds are old and, in consequence, 
their vitality considerably reduced, there is every 
excuse for sowing thickly. Thick sowing, 
however, need not debar any from the necessary 
and timely thinning which should always fol¬ 
low. It is, indeed, due almost in its entirety 
to the apathy displayed in this latter particular 
that we so often see these beautiful annuals 
so poor in colour and so meagre in their general 
effect as garden plants. Of course, the greatest 
safeguard against overcrowding is by sowing in 
boxes and pans, and transplanting at a later date 
a few inches apart; in this way the plants would 
have opportunity to develop, and thus provide 
a far greater profusion of their gay-coloured 
blossoms. 

It will be noted above that I have referred to 
these Chinese Pinks as annuals and biennials, 
though strictly in point of durability they belong 
to the latter. Under cultivation, however, they 
may be either, an item depending entirely on the 
way they are managed. Generally speakiDg, 
they are more frequently regarded as annuals 
and treated accordingly, but by making a souring 
later on in the year larger plants and increased 
quantities of flowers are the result in the ensuing 
year. It is not in all gardens or soils, however, 
that these things are perfectly hardy, and it is 
probably due to such experiences that with our 
trying changeable winters these pretty summer 
flowers have come to be regarded more as 
annuals. But, call them what we may, they 
certainly deserve well at the hands of the culti¬ 
vator, who alone is to blame for their too sparse 
representation in gardens generally Regarded 
and treated as annuals to make as early a display 
as possiblo, the seed should be sown quite thinly 
in boxes or pans in the first week in February. 

Other sowings may follow about a fortnight 
later, and a third at the end of the month. 
These early sowings should be made under glatt, 
placing the boxes on a shelf near the glass to 
prevent drawing. It is also a good plan, and 
one which dispenses with the check that trans¬ 
planting gives rise to, if a sowing be made in 
pots about 4 inches across. By sowing half-a- 
dozen in each, no thinning would be required, 
and with the ball transferred to its permanent 
position intact, the plants would quickly tal e 
to the soil. This method would take no moie 
time than sowing in boxes and transplanting 
later, and where shelf-room in the greenhouse 
is insufficient, tho pots may easily ne accom¬ 
modated in frames- affuire a slight warmth is 
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a/ailable on cold nights. For the raising of 
such things any good sandy loam will suffice, or 
if plenty of good leaf-mould is obtainable 
omploy this liberally with the loam. Any 
sowings required after the above should be made 
in the open ground. In doing this the future of 
the plant may well be considered and the soil pre¬ 
pared accordingly. What these plants prefer as 
a rooting medium is a comparatively dry and 
light, warm soil of fair depth. Where the 
ground is stiff and heavy, improvo it by adding 
leaf-soil, old potting-mould, or even Cocoa-nut- 
tibre. These, together with a moderate addition 
of old manure, will make a thoroughly satisfying 
mixture. 

And now a word as to their position in the 
garden, which hitherto in many instances has 
been unreasonably restricted. In the majority 
of cases we have been content with perhaps a 
few circular patches in the mixed border, or 
perhaps a bed or bo in gardens of larger dimen¬ 
sions Hut if we want our gurdens unceasingly 
gay with bright, pleasing, and beautiful flowers, 
we have in these charming annual l’inks a 
group of plants capable of rendering effective 
service in any such display. And on the other 
hand there are hundreds of gardens with un¬ 
limited scope for accommodating them to the 


The first includes such well-known varieties as 
Eastern Queen and Crimson Belle, which, with 
The Bride, make a really charming trio of 
excellent form, distinct in colour and of large 
size. H. laciniatus is also exceedingly varied, 
but is readily distinguished by the deeply- 
fringed petals. Salmon Queen is so strikingly 
effective in its colouring that it will doubtless 
bo largely grown during the coming season. 
Other good distinct shades in this set are san¬ 
guineus aud purpureus. 

Those included under hybridus are also 
equally varied and beautiful, and to this set the 
Diadem Pink (H. diadematus) belongs. Another 
section is called imperialis, the plants of slightly 
stronger habit anti taller, save for the nanus 
section of this strain. The Imperial group 
contains many double varieties, and, apart from 
their decorative value in the garden, are exceed¬ 
ingly useful in a cut state, and for this purpose 
alone should be grown abundantly. E. 

MIXED HARDY PLANT BORDERS. 

If well and carefully arranged in the first 
instance, the border of mixed hardy plants 
should be gay with flowers during the greater 
' part of the year. At the present time there is 



A mixed border of hardy flowers. 


full. Not only should these things Lie grown 
in beds or in the mixed border, but they can 
with equally good effect be used as a ground¬ 
work to beds of Roses or fringes to other 
plants. For example, beds of Gladioli, Tigridias, 
Galtonia, standard Fuchsias, Abutilons, to¬ 
gether with many subtropical beds, may all 
be further beautified by their association. And, ( 
again, who shall gainsay the merits of this I 
charming race of plants for large vases or baskets 
on the lawn or in the terrace garden ? It is in 
just such places as these and in window-boxes 
also that they may be seen to advantage, and 
t ho36 who are in search of some effective bit of 
colouring for these or similar purposes would do 
well to make a note of these. 8ome of the 
forms, I am told, are largely used for window- 
boxes in Germany, particularly the highly- 
«oloured varieties, double and semi-double. 1 
Then, again, some very pretty effects may be 
bad by planting them in the rock garden to 
flower when the majority of the rock plants are 
over; anywhere, indeed, where they would 
brighten and cheer their surroundings. 

Botanically these beautiful flowers have had 
their origin in Diauthus sinensis, but are now 
so diversified in general aspect as to cause their ! 
sub-division into distinctive sections. The I 
most charming, however, are those known as 
Heddewigi, H. laciniatus_and H. hybridua. 
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abundance of material to select from both as 
regards variety of form and colour. And what 
is of equal, even if not of greater, importance 
is that no season of the year is so well Biiited to 
transplanting the majority of things as the 
earliest days of spriug. A good deal of stress 
is laid on the fact that plants may be had in 
pots all the year rouud. ThiB is only too 
true, and too often, alas ! to the detriment of 
the plants themselves, for frequently one 
ground root is worth half a dozen of the 
starvelings known as “established plants 
in pots ” During the month of March the 
majority of hardy plants can be lifted and 
transplanted without scarcely feeling the shift 
at all, and it is suoh as these that may reason¬ 
ably be expected to give a speedy return for the 
outlay entailed. The accompanying illustration 
gives an excellent idea of a mixed border of 
hardy plants of a kind that must be of frequent 
occurrence. It is of a type well suited to the 
amateur in the villa garden, but which in the 
present instance has a broad central Grass path 
in lieu of the usual gravel path, bordors being 
planted on either side. Such borders as these 
may be made gay from tho earliest opening of 
the year with such things as the winter Aconite 
and Snowdrops, such as G. nivalis and G. 
Elwesi, Leucojum vernum, Scilla sibirica and 
bifolia, Crocuses, and the Chionodoxas, espe¬ 


cially Lucille and sardensis, so arranged that 
they may appear through tufts of Aubrietia, the 
alpine Phloxes or similar dwarf subjects. Other 
things suited to the front may include Gentiana 
acaulis, Pinks, lberis, Sweet Williams, He- 
paticas, many dwarf Campanulas, Anemone 
fulgens, A. sylvestris, A. nemoroea in variety, 
and A. blanda, a lovely plant in a moist spot. 
Room should also be afforded to Auriculae, and 
spaces reserved for an assortment of select 
Daffodils, Fritillaries, and 60 on, to be planted 
at the right time. A few taller plants for the 
next row should include such Irises as nudicaulis, 
puinila, olbiensis. Phlox ovata, Aster alpinus 
and superbus, Aquilegia glandulosa and 
ccerulea, Lenten Roses, Saxifraga granulata 
plena, Megasea cordifolia purpurea. 

Here may also be positions for Crown Im¬ 
perials, Lilium pyrenaioum, L. pompouium 
verum and others of dwarf character. Behind 
these should appear Pyrethrums (single and 
double), the taller German Irises, such as Dr. 
Bernice and Mme. Chereau, double crimson 
Pieonies, Dictamnus, Doronicums, Day Lilies, 
Aster acris, A. Amellus bessarabicus, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Tiger Lilies, Galtonia, Gaillardias, 
Gladioli of the gandavensis and Lemoinei groups, 
Peonies in variety, Rudbeckias, Scabiosa cau- 
casica, and many more, bringing up the back¬ 
ground with the taller Sunflowers, Harpaliums, 
Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, Tritomas, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Japan 
Anemones, Bocconia cordata, tall Campanulas, 
and the like. 

By inserting an occasional rustic pole or the 
like, some climbing Roses or Clematises may be 
added, or, better still, if not too wide, a charm¬ 
ing archway may stretch over the Grass path¬ 
way from border to border, and thus give to 
th?se climbing plants special opportunities to 
display their many charms to advantage. 

E. 

2723— Plants for waterside. — If 

“ K. M.” grows Japanese Irises (I. Ktempferi) 
by his pond it would be well for him to remove 
the clay soil and fill the cavity thus formed with 
leaf-mould, peat, and well-rotten manure before 
planting clumps of this Iris. The holes should 
be 2 feet in depth and from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
length, and not less than 2 feet in breadth. 
These will accommodate good-sized groupp, 
which, when in flower, will be very effectm* 
My experience has been that in cold clay soil, 
saturated with moisture, the Japaneeo Iris does 
not thrive ; but if the compost bo rich and porous 
| it flourishes, even if its roots are in a bog. Iris 
orientalis, I. auroa, and I. Monnieri should also 
be tried, as well as I. sibirica, the Variegated 
Water Flag being also very effective in the early 
summer.—S. W. F. 

2J60. — Californian Violets. — This 
Violet, now generally known by the name 
California, does not require any special culture, 
all tho plants that have come under my notice 
having grown and bloomed well. I have, how¬ 
ever, heard complaints of its behaviour in 
some cases ; but whether soil or culture was at 
fault, I had no opportunity of judging. It is 
advisable to grow these Violets in frames, as 
their large blossoms are too valuable to be 
exposed to the constant battering of winter rain 
storms. Preparo the ground where the plants 
aro to make tneir summer growth atonco, if this 
has not been already done. Towards the end 
of April give a top-dressing of well-rotted hot 
bed or Mushroom-bed manure, leaf-mould, and 
wood-ashes. Plant the runners the first week 
in May 1 foot apart, giving a copious watering 
if the weather be dry. Mulch with rotten 
manure in June. Lift tho plants, which should 
be fine clumps well studded with buds if they 
have been well looked after, and the runnois 
picked off as soon as visible, at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and place in a frame in a mixture of 
loam, hot-bed manure, and leaf mould, ret 
allowing the plants to be more than 8 inches 
from tho glass. Three weeks should elapie 
beforo the lights are placed on the frame, except 
in the case of frost or very heavy and continuous 
lains. Air should be given every day where 
practicable after the lights are permanently in 
position, as a close atmosphere is most oonduch n 
to damping. For this reason winter watering 
should be dispensed with, except when abso¬ 
lutely necessary, which it rarely is. Give no 
liquid-manure while the plants are in bloom.— 
S. W. F. 
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FRUIT. NAILING AND PRUNING FRUIT-TREES 

- ON WALLS. 

PEARS IN WINTER. Pruning and nailing may be proceeded with 

At this season one experiences the want of whenever the weather is mild. In order that 
good late Pears, and though Beurrd d’Aremberg, the work may be completed before the sap rises 
the one illustrated, is a good winter fruit, its a good portion should have been done before the 
season is November and December, and we only turn of the year. There are many advantages 
have a very limited number to follow. The gained by so doing. For example, take a north 
variety in question is not a great favourite in all wall which is often covered with Morello 
gardens, and in certain soils it is not always Cherries. These take up much time in nailing, 
satisfactory, but I class it as a delicious fruit, and should therefore be the first to receive 
andgivengood culture itis melting, and possesses attention. 

a brisk flavour which many Pears lack. The With me it is the rule to take a portion 
fruit is too small for market, but my note more of the trees down each season, and then to so 
c mcerns the amateur who grows for his own use regulate the shoots as to allow ample space 
and in a limited area. Here better results are between them ; and where there is a number of 
secured, as one can thin the fruits, which is trees this takes up much time. If the work is 
necessary, as this variety on the Pear-stock eets commenced as soon as the leaves have fallen, 
too freely and the fruits, if all are left, are small, and proceeded with whenever the weather will 
It is a medium-sized fruit, with very small eyes, permit, it may be finished before severe frost 
pyriform, and greenish-yellow when ripe, covered sets in, thus enabling the borders to be manured 
with a light russet. When the trees are kept and dug ready for planting. Early crops are 
open, that is, not crowded, and the fruits thinned usually grown on south borders, and as the walls 
in a young state, they develop to a nice size. It facing this aspect are often covered with 
succeeds on the Pear-stock or the Quince, but on Apricots, Cherries, and Peaches, such trees are 
the latter I find the best fruits are obtained. I generally left till the severity of the winter has 
am doubtful as to the flavour. I think fruits passed, by which time the borders are often 
from pyramid-trees on Pear-stock 



have the best flavour. As a wall- 
tree it may be good in cold dis¬ 
tricts. My trees are bush or pyra¬ 
mid, and are equally prolific on 
both, but as a cordon I have 
s;cured my best fruits. I think 
cjidon Pears are a great advan¬ 
tage, as one may grow so many 
varieties in a restricted space, ana 
obtain finer fruits. I am aware that 
when I have advised this form of 
c ilture to my amateur friends they 
hive objected on the score of 
expense in purchasing so many 
trees when one in time would fill 
the allotted space, but it must be 
b>rne in mind that young trees aro 
cheap. The best maiden trees aro 
procured at a shilling each, and 
these soon bear, being just the 
m iterials for cordons if strong, and 
t lere is especial interest attached 
t j their culture. Iam sure many 
cmld grow suitable varieties if 
m are care was given to the culture, 
at if a variety which takes years 
fc> grow does not thrive in the 
s >il or situation, then one has to 
destroy it, the loss being great, 
whereas itis a simple mattar with 
a cordon and the gap made is roon 
tilled up. A very good winter 
Pear, where it succeeds, is Passe 
Crassane. This is a larger fruit 
and requires a warm, well-drained 
soil — indeed, it is well worth a 

wall. It does well in cordon form, iPear BeurnS d’Aremberg. From a photograph by Miss Ryves, J 
but it cannot be termed a profit- The Mount, Budleigh, Salterton Devon, 

able amateur’s variety, as it does 
not thrive like the one illustrated, 
s more tender; but we have so few 

really good winter Pears that one cannot omit planted. A - * couple of boards* thould then* be 

it from a select list. Probably Ne Plus Meuris used to stand upon in all cases, whether ^the 

is more worthy of space, being more reliable, ground is planted or not. It is the practice in 
but, like the first named, should be well thinned some cases to fasten the stout branches of trees 
to get quality and size, as it is a great bearer, to the walls with leather shreds ; this is not the 
and of good flavour. It is in season from neatest form of securing them, neither is it the 

December to March. best, as they harbour insect pests. Tarred 

A variety perhaps less known than any of twine or yellow Willow ties look much better 
those already mentioned is Nouvoile Fulvie, an and are equally as strong. Nothing adds so 
excellent late Pear, rich and good, and, what is much to the appearance of a well-kept kitchen 
better, a regular cropper ; but it must be left on garden as neatly-trained and well-kept fruit- 
tho trees as late as possible, as if gathered early trees on the walls. I know from experience 
it shrivels badly. This does well as a bush, that it is no easy task to keep them in order 
pyramid, or cordon, or on a wall, and though it at all times, especially where the staff is 
is not a handsome fruit, it is a useful one, of fair limited and much extra work has to receive 
size, and most prolific. The older Olivier des attention ju9t at the time the trees need it, 
Serres, a round Pear, is a good winter fruit and but whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
a free grower in any form, not Urge. Berga- doing well; therefore in large establishments a 
motte d’Esperen is likewise worthy of a place, couple of hands ought to be spared to look 
It is good as a bush, and very free, but needs after the walls if possible, and the trees will 
thinning to get size. In a clay soil it is worthy of well repay for this extra labour bestowed on 
a wall. Easter BeurnS does not crop as freely 1 them. 

in all soils as one could wish, and is be9t grown It may seem an oasy task to prune, but how 
as a bash or pyramid where it thrives. When , many of us thoroughly understand the nature of 
rip 3 it is a valuable Pear. The above are a few the work?—and unless a perfect knowledge be 
•>f the beat and most profitable for small had often more harm than good is done by the use 
garden*. ^ j of the pruning-knife. It is useless to remove a 

/*""*■ _ G||WyrH 2 S. I ihoot from the tree simply because one dees not 
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like to see it there. Some other object ought to 
be in view—namely, the production of fruit or 
inducing other growths to push where they are 
required. Many trees are ruined by a too free 
use of the pruning-knife, the only result being 
a thicket of stout, ill-ripened wood the following 
season. What is wanted in all fruit-trees is 
well-ripened wood studded with fruit-buds. If 
we take note of the old orchard trees, we there 
find that Nature herself does the pruning, for it 
is seldom that any rank, ill-ripened growths 
present themselves, and if by chance a strong 
one does appear, if left alone we usually find 
that in a couple of years it is well covered with 
flowers. It should therefore be the aim of the 
gardener to assist Nature by so regulating the 

g rowth of the trees that, instead of being 
arren thickets, they are fruitful branches. 
Nailing, too, is one of those operations that 
seems simple to look at, yet difficult to do pro¬ 
perly, and one that requires a great deal of 
pains and attention before a person becomes 
proficient in the work. The operator should 
not only be able to drive in a nail without break¬ 
ing it off, but should see at a glance the exact 
spot where a shred would be of the greatest 
service. He should also have an idea how long 
a shred ought to be in order that the shoot thus 
fastened may have room to expand. It often 
happens that the beginner puts the nail on the 
wrong side of the shoot, for, instead of looking 
which way the shoot is inclined to grow, he 
drives in, maybe, the first nail, and when 
brought into position by the second shred the 
other nail is found to be pressing against the 
wood, and if allowed to remain so usually brings 
on gumming or canker, often resulting in the 
death of the branch, thus disfiguring the shape 
of the tree. I have often seen it remarked that 
gardeners ought to be specialists. It "is doubt¬ 
ful, however, whether such would remain long 
at the head where all kinds of produce are 
required. A good gardener should be proficient 
in every branch, otherwise he will not be able 
to dictate to those under him, and should any¬ 
thing go wrong he will not be able to explain 
the reason. It is no easy task to take down a 
Morello Cherry or Peach-tree and put it back 
again so that every shoot may have ample space. 
To commence, the leading branches should be 
put in their places, and each lot of wood should 
be so laid in as in no way to appear as though 
the branches would cross each other in a year 
or so ; at the same time sufficient space must be 
reserved for laying in the young wood during 
the summer. H. 

Orchard trees.— Proceed with the pruning 
of pyramid and bush Apple and Pear trees when¬ 
ever the weather is favourable for doing so. In 
every case Bee that a clean cut is made 
close to a bud whenever it is found necessary 
to shorten a shoot, for not only does this add to 
the neat appearance of the trees but it like¬ 
wise prevents the possibility of any dead 
scrags presenting themselves. Where the trees 
received proper attention during summer there 
will be little to remove except the points of 
the leading shoots or any that are misplaced. 
In every instance cut to a bud that has an 
outward tendency. Pears may also be treated 
in a similar manner, but as these flower in ad¬ 
vance of the Apples they should be the first to 
receive attention. If trees are properly pruned 
when young there will be no necessity for lop¬ 
ping off branches afterwards, unless through some 
cause or other they die. Where any scions are 
required for grafting, these should be tied in 
bundles and laid in on a north border or similar 
place where the sun does not reach them in 
order that they may remain plump till required 
for use. 

Fruit room.— It was thought by many that 
Apples would not keep well this season. So far, 
however, they are in first-rate condition. Many 
of even the midseason kinds, such as Golden 
Noble, King of the Pippins, and Ribston Pippin, 
are as sound now as when gathered, while the 
later ones have kept splendidly. Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Wellington, Blenheim Orange, and 
others of that class are still quite sound and 
fresh. The great secret in keeping Apples 
plump is an even, low temperature. Anything 
that has a tendency to cause a parching, dry 
atmosphere will extract the juices from the fruit 
and cause it to shrivel. The time of gathering, 
too, has much, to do with, the keeping of Apples. 
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even that of only a few days, for the cooler the 
store-room ia when the fruit is housed the less 
risk is there of its becoming overheated. For 
this roason the fruit should be allowed to hang 
on l lie trees as long as possible, that the tem¬ 
perature of the store house may be reduced by 
the cool nights at the end of October. 


A WARWICKSHIRE COTTAGE GARDEN. 
The accompanying illustration shows how 
charmiDg are many of the cottage gardens in 
Warwickshire, this being in the village of 
Wishaw. Cottago gardens often teach one 
great lesson, and that is the bold grouping of 
plants. 

England owes something of her beauty to the 
cottage garden. A village without its gardens 
has little interest apart from the natural scenery 
that surrounds it or its history. When the big 
garden was made a vegetable menagerie one 
turned in relief to the homely cottage garden, in 
which flowers wo now happily see in many 
private and public places quietly expanded year 


there should be a reserve garden, as I saw last 
autumn at Ham House, near Richmond. I once 
saw a mass of China Roses by the side of a 
lantation of Apple-trees, and thought it a 
appy way to plant these lovely kinds. Plant 
Daffodils and Snowflakes at the base of the 
fruit-trees in the orchard, and rejoice if they 
spread into natural groups—as they will in time 
—to delight the eye in Bpring days when a misty 
veil of pink falls over the Apple-trees, and each 
day some fresh flower opens to the sun. 

The cottage-porch tells a story, too, if the 
cottager is a good gardener. He will let Roses 
ramble over it, and even mount the chimney- 
stack. 

There is some improvement in present-day 
gardening. We fortunately see less of carpet 
beds, paltry mosaic imitations in yellow-leaved 
“Geraniums” and bloated Alternantheras, a 
freer, more natural, and more fascinating 
conception of what an English garden should 
be, showing itself in masses of hardy 
flowers, Roses, and lieautiful shrubs set 
out in a l>old way. What is more glorious 
than a true English garden, its Roses, its 


winter. It is certainly worthy of being'noted 
as a winter-flowering plant, but, in common 
with acanthaceous plants in general, it is not 
much grown, probably owing to the fact that in 
introducing any flower nowadays the first ques¬ 
tion asked is whether it is useful in a cut state, 
and as an affirmative answer cannot be truth¬ 
fully given in the case of many of this group, 
they are passed over and our hot-houses Buffer 
thereby, especially during the winter season. 
B. flava is a native of India, from whence it was 
introduced in 1816. A second species(B. ccerulea) 
is also very pretty when studded with its pale 
blue blossoms. To flower them well, these 
plants during the winter need the cool end of 
the stove or the temperature of an intermediate- 
house.—H. 

Anopteris glanduloea.— This is a rare 
and comparatively unknown greenhouse plant, 
w’hich is, neveitheless, both distinct and nand- 
some. It is a native of Tasmania, and, from the 
fact that it is known as the Tasmanian Laurel, 
is probably plentiful there. It is an evergreen, 
and its glossy deep green leaves are each about 
0 inches long and serrated at the edges. The 



An old Warwickshire cottage garden with Wistaria. From a photograph by Mrs. Barton, The Grove, W’ishaw. 


by year, a silent reproach to the vulgar disfigure¬ 
ments of the mansion. One often found nothing 
to interest in the large garden, but discovered 
in the village some plant that one could cherish, 
and showed, too, how much beauty was 
lost to the larger domain. In the cottage 
garden the white Pink makes a broad fragrant 
edging to the simple border, filled with plants 
unrestrained, but not overcrowded to the des¬ 
truction of characteristic beauty. Hollyhocks 
perhaps tap against the simple fence, and every¬ 
thing in its season gives homely beauty to the 
place. There is no straining after great effects ; 
the flower-bed is simple in design, without 
meaningless angles or ugly corners, the borders 
of varying width, and filled wuth flowers that 
should bo grouped in all places sufficiently 
large for creating bold colour-pictures. Perhaps 
Ihe fruit and vegetable plots are margined with 
flivers — \ pleasant way of associating two 
distinct typjs. This might be done more in 
1 irge gardens, a birder of flowers running down 
the kitchen or fruit-garden. Such a Border 
would be a storehouse, too, of flowers to gather 
for the house to save those in more consp ; c ious 
pxrts of the ground. Wherevpossible, hotreve*, 
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hardy flowers spreading about in the border, 
its gnarled Thorns, and simple arrangement 
—not a fantastic, Continental, rickety sub¬ 
stitute, earthenware pots, so-called classic vases, 
and an air of a stone-yard with a bankrupt 
owner ! 

To those who are about to make a garden, 
however small, remember that the best plan is 
a simple one, with bold beds filled with plants 
that will give a profusion of bloom and scent the 
wind with many odours. C. 


Barleria flava.— Though it is certainly 
less showy than several other Acanthads, this 
merits notice at the present time, for it is just 
now flowering freely and the blossoms of many 
of its associates being scarlet, the yellow colour 
of B. flava causes it to stand out distinct 
from most of them. It is nearly related to the 
Justicias and Aphelandras, and, like them, the 
flowers are borne in terminal spikes. In common 
with most of its class, this Barleria can be 
readily propagated from cuttings at almost any 
season, and those taken in the spring iod grown 
on will produce good flowering plants by the 


cup shaped flowers appear during the present 
season in erect racemes borne at the ends of the 
shoots. Each flower is just over half an inch in 
diameter, and both individually and collectively 
suggests a giant form of the Lily of the Valley 
tree (Clethra arborea). It is a very slow-growing 
plant, and is not particularly easy to propagate, 
a fact which explains its rarity. 

Galanthus Elwesi var. Cassaba.—A 

new and apparently worthy addition to the 
ever charming Snowdrop family. It is, perhaps, 
best described as a monster form of Elwesi, bold 
and vigorous in all its parts, free in its flower¬ 
ing, and distinctly erect in its habit of growth. 
While still cherishing and admiring the oldest 
and most familiar of this race of winter-flower¬ 
ing plants, we welcome these bolder forms from 
their increased vigour and general effectiveness 
when grouped together, and still hope to see 
further developments of this kind, for all of 
which our gardens provide ample room. 

Galanthus IlcarlSB.—This Snowdrop is very 
distinct owing to its broad, glossy, light green, reflexing 
leaves, the latter attaining a considerable height evan at 
thii early date. The flowers are snow-white, the inner 
segments heav ily tipped with gree.n. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 

THE ENGLISH OAK PHYLLOXERA 
(PHYLLOXERA PUNCTATA). 

The family Aphid id a\ or aphides, can boast of 
having as one of its members the much-dreaded 
phylloxera of the Vines. This insect is, how¬ 
ever, little known in this country except by 
name. It has, however, been found on a few 
occasions in vineries in various parts of England, 
but it may be commoner than is generally sup¬ 
posed. An insect belonging to the same genus 
(the subject of this paper) is by no means un¬ 
common on the leaves of the Oak. I am not 
aware that it ever attacks the roots of the 
Oak, as its relative the Vine phylloxera does 
those of the Vine. Mr. Buckton, in his 
“Monograph of the British Aphides,” says: 
“It may be well said that of all pestiferous 
aphidian genera phylloxera is the most destruc¬ 
tive ; fortunately, in this country we have felt no 
great injury from our only known indigenous 
species.” That our Oaks, however, would suffer 
very considerably from the attacks of this insect, 
if it were to become very abundant, is, I think, 
very certain. My attention was called one day 
to an Oak whose leaves were changing colour 
and falling prematurely. On examining the 
leaves it was very ovident that they had been 
attacked by this insect, and the tree must have 
had its vitality much impaired to cause it to 
lose its leaves a fortnight or three weeks before 
its neighbours (it was one of a row). I have 
seen trees whose leaves were in a miserable con¬ 
dition from the attacks of this insect. The 
phylloxera, I believe, only attacks the leaves 
on the lower branches of large trees ; but I have 
seen them on leaves 20 feet or 30 feet from 
the ground, so that young trees or bushes 
may be, and are, sometimes covered with them. 
They attack the undersides of the leaves, and 
draw off the juices just as the aphides do, causing 
the leaves to become spotted and discoloured on 
the upper surface in a manner which betrays the 
resence of the insect. The best means of 
estroying this pest is by washing or spraying 
with some iusecticide, such as soft-soap £ lb., 
the extract from ^ lb. of Quassia-chips dissolved 
in 10 gallons of water ; or soft-soap, 1 pint 
water, paraffin-oil 2 quarts, and boiling water 
1 quart. Mix these very thoroughly and add 
10 gallons of water ; or ^ oz. of Paris-green or 
London-purple, and twice the quantity by 
measure of lime in 10 gallons of water. When 
practicable the infested leaves should be picked 
off and burnt. This insect has, fortunately, 
several insect enemies ; the grubs of certain small 
flies kill the phylloxera and its eggs. Fig. 4 
shows the grub of some small fly, whioh, 
though only just hatched (in fact, it was 
not entirely free from its egg-shell), had captured 
and was devouring a full-grown specimen. 

I was examining a leaf covered by phylloxera 
under the microscope, when I noticed this 
precocious young grub at work. The queen- 
mother or foundress deposits her eggs in a very 
remarkable manner. Having taken up her 
position, she lays her eggs in a circular ring 
round herself ; within this she forms a second 
and sometimes a third ring, the female occupy¬ 
ing the centre of Fig. 2. The eggs (Fig. 3) are 
oval, and greenish in colour. The young, when 
tiret hatched, much rosemble the young of the 
aphides, but they soon assume a distinctive 
character. After moulting fqur times the 
insect becomes a pupa (Fig. 6), from which the 
winced females (Fig. .3) emorge when this skin 
is changed. In this generation there are no 
males. These females lay eggs, and the 
transformations are again gone through, and 
other very similar winged females are 
produced. From the eggs laid by these 
are developer! wingless individuals, which 
deposit a few large eggs, from which the perfect 
insects of both sexes issue without undergoing 
any transformations. The females each lay one 
large egg, from which the queen-mother or 
foundress (Fig. 7) is hatched, who surrounds 
herself with rings of eggs, and so this very 
remarkablo series of generations is completed. 
The queen-mother is scarcely 1-16th inch in 
length, and is something like a boy’s peg-top in 
shape, her legs and feelers are short, and her 
colour is a pale, transparent yellow, sparingly 
spotted with red. The winged females (Fig. 5) 
are about I-lbth inch in length, and measrre 
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£ inch across the opened wings ; the upper ptir 
are large and rounded at the points ; the lower 
pair are small and narrow. The head and 
forebody are brown, and the body greenish. It 
may be as well just to allude to the phylloxera 
of the Vine (P. vastatrix), as it has been the 
cause of mischief in vineries in this country. 
This insect ought not to spread with us, as there 
are comparatively few Vines growm in the 
open air. Anyone obtaining Vines for a vinery 
should be careful not to get them from an 
infested source, and it should not bG difficult to 
entirely stamp this pest out. The phylloxera 
sometimes makes its presence known by attack¬ 
ing the leaves and forming small galls about 
£ of an inch in diameter in them. Such leaves 
should be immediately picked off and burnt; if 
the roots are attacked the Vine had better be 
destroyed and all the earth which might possibly 
contain any of the insects removed. The life- 
history of the insect is as follows: In the 
autumn the true females, having paired with the 
males, lay eggs from which in May or June only 
females are produced. These are known as 
foundresses or queen-mothers. In w arm countries 
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Fiff. 1, part of Oak-leaf attacked; *2, foundress surrounded 
by her (magnified) ; 3, eggs (much magnified) ; 

4, grub of small fly just hatched attacked by phylloxera; 
/>, winded female (magnified); 0, pupa (magnified); 
7, foundress (magnified). 

they are frequently w inged. They attack the 
leaves and form tho galls already alluded to, 
within which they lay their ogg.-i. The young 
are hatched in July, 'and they at once descend 
to the roots and begin feeding on them. After 
four or five generations of this root-feeding form, 
somo develop wings, and come to the surface 
and take flight. In colder countries, such as 
the greater part of the Continent, the foun¬ 
dresses are not winged, and instead of making 
galls on the leaves, go at once to the roots and 
lay their eggs there. After four or five genera¬ 
tions some develop wings, and fly away to other 
Vines to deposit their eggs, from which the true 
males and females are hatched ; these are w’ing- 
less. The females each lay a single egg in some 
sheltered place in the bark ; from these foun¬ 
dresses are hatched. The phylloxera of the 
Vine is much like that on the Oak in general 
appearance, but differs iu many particulars. 


Maggots among Maiden hair Fern 

(//. Holdcrofi ).—The maggots you fouud in the 
roots of your Maidon-hair Fern are the grubs of 


the black Vine-weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus). 
They are most destructive. There is nothing to 
be done but pick the grubs out. No insecticides 
are of any use. The weevils are very injurious 
to the foliage of many plants. They only feed 
at night. Lay white cloths under the plants, 
and after dark throw a bright light on the 
plants on which they arc feeding, when they 
will probably fall. If they do not, give the 
plant a sudden shake and search it well. 

Insects on fruit-trees (Cherttey). — The 
bands round the twiga you sent are rows of the egjars of the 
lackey-moth (Clisiooampa neuetria), the caterpillars of 
which are very injurious to the foliage of the trees. Cut 
off all you can find and burn them ; if you want to save the 
shoot pick them off, but be careful not to let any drop, and 
then crush them. 


ROSES. 

ROSES FROM SEED. 

In reply to “Campsea Ashe.” 

A correspondent asks how and when the new 
Polyantha Roses are to be sown ? He also 
wishes to know how to flower them in six w'eeks 
from sowing? These are very pretty little 
flowers, cheap, and easily raised, and as they 
have been much advertised, we give a short 
article upon their culture. To flower them in 
6ix weeks is not so easy. It would need rapid 
growth and careful treatment. Even then the 
seedlings would only be 4 inches to 6 inches 
high. We have seen several batches in bloom 
two months after sowing, but they are more 
often three months. We would recommend a 
more steady treatment. 

Sow as soon as possible, using a pan or box 
filled with a compost of leaf-soil, with a little 
extra sand and light loam. Only just cover the 
seeds and stand the pan upon a warm hot-bed 
or a warm part of the greenhouse, keeping a 
sheet of glass over all as an additional induce¬ 
ment towards quick germination, also to keep 
away insect foes. When 2 inches high, lift 
them out very carefully and repot into the same 
compost. Place three plants around the edge 
of a 5 inch pot and take great care not to 
injure the roots. Sow the seeds very thinly, 
and if they have germinated fairly even, turn 
them out of the pan entirely. This will allow 
of your removing them from the light compost 
without harming their tender roots. Any green¬ 
house temperature will suit them. The strongest 
plants, placed singly into quite a tiny pot, soon 
form interesting and novel little plants for the 
dinner-table and window. The largest we 
have seen was about 8 inches high and as far 
through. As an edging to flower borders they 
cm take the place of Lobelia, but will never 
be so showy. If left in a pan as sown, they 
grow more quickly, but are not so even and 
novel in appearanco as when in tiny pots in 
keeping with their miniature growth. 


BOURBON ROSES. 

Our gardens have no doubt gained a good deal 
by the introduction of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses, but in my opinion they have lost some¬ 
thing, because in proportion to the number of 
plants cultivated now and thirty-five years ago 
we have a less number of flowers in the autumn. 
This statement will perhaps surprise tome 
people. It is, nevertheless, a fact. If, at the 
time I am wiitiug of, one had gone into a good 
nursery where Roses were largely grown ho 
could see long lines of standard and dwarf plants 
making an effective show by the number of 
blossoms they were producing in the month of 
September. This is altered now. We may find 
the Hybrid Perpetuals making an attempt to be 
effective, but it is a very poor one as compared 
to what the Bourbons are capable of doing, 
even if they are not grown in more than half tho 
quantity. The Bourbons are not, I admit, so 
brilliant as the H.P.’s, but the quality (of some 
of the flowers) and the quantity produced at a 
time when their blossoms are valuable entitle 
them to better treatment than they are receiving 
at the present time. Memory carries mo back 
to a time when we could find in nearly ev^ry 
garden such varieties as Mine. Desprez, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, and Queen of Bourbons. These wtre 
tho mainstay sorts for the production of flower 
in the autumn, and they will do this with only 
ordinary care, and plants in pots that aro 
properly rested in the summer can bo made to 
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furnish flowers up to Christmas and later if they 
are given gentle heat. 

It is not, however, of their suitability for pot 
culture that I wish to write. I want to see 
them in the garden as we used to in days gone 
by, because they are autumn-blooming Roses, 
and are more reliable than the H.P.’s. They 
vary in quality I know, but they are all free 
and constant bloomers, and, what is not quite 
so easy to understand, the weakest growers 
produce the beat formed flowers. I am aware 
it may be said that the Bourbon Roses are not 
wanted so much as they were thirty years ago 
because so many more varieties of the Teas are 
cultivated, but with that I do not agree. The 
sorts of Bourbons I have mentioned are hardier; 
therefore they can be planted without any risk 
of their being killed by an ordinary frost. In 
point of hardiness and the capacity of the strong 
growers to thrive in a poor, ary soil, they leave 
the l eas a long way benind. The huge clusters 
of bright rose-coloured flowers that this variety 
is capable of producing are only equalled by that 
comparatively newer variety, Mrs. Paul, and in 
size of the individual blossoms and clusters I 
know no others that can approach them when 
the roots have a free run and the summer growth 
is allowed to grow unchecked. 

To write ubout Bourbon Roses and not to 
mention such well-known old varieties as 
Armosa and Acidalie would be a mistake, as the 


Primulas when potting them has almost been I 
abandoned, and rightly so, as I think it is pro¬ 
ductive of more evil than good, as the bare, hard 
portion, instead of emitting roots by being 
imbedded in the soil, becomes harder and more 
contracted by exposure, and thus the full supply 
of nourishment from the roots is hindered, the 
plants from this cause alone often dying outright, 
when potting I like to lower the base sufficiently 
to steady the plants and prevent them from 
swaying to and fro, which they do when elevated 
in spite of the use of wooden pegs. No doubt 
the practice became common from the idea that 
it prevented decay, but I think the cure of this 
evil lies to a very great extent in the hands of 
those who water the plants. Basal rot and the 
consequent death of many plants are caused by 
forcing the water into the centre of the pots 
instead of resting the spout of the can on the 
rim of the pot ana allowing the water gradually 
to cover the ball.—J. 


A WINTER FLOWERING IRIS 
(I. STYLOSA). 

Iris stylosa is one of the most beautiful of out¬ 
door Irids. The flowers are of delicate blue 
colour, and in the beautiful variety alba, pure 
white, with the exception of a yellow blotch on 
the upper surface of the outer segments, which 



The White Algerian Iris (I. stylosa alba). 


latter at least wa9 always grown where there 
was room for a few standards, because it is 
always admired for its blush-white, handsome 
flowers, and the plants had the great merit of 
living for many years in vigorous health. 
Armosa, with its deep pink medium-sized 
blooms, is one of the finest Roses for massing in 
the autumn. Queen of Bedders is of more recent 
introduction, but I have serious doubts about its 
being classed with the Bourbons. The plate-like 
flatness of the flowers is the only feature I can 
trace in it as belonging to that class, as there 
are many of the H.P. s that flower as freely in 
the autumn. I have incidentally mentioned 
Mrs. Paul as belonging to this class, and I refer 
to it again for the purpose of saying that, 
although the colour (blush-white) is not 
altogether pleasing, it is a useful Rose, because 
it will grow so vigorously in soils of the most 
ordinary character as to make it valuable for 
covering walls or pillars ; but it will be disap¬ 
pointing if planted in positions where the growth 
must be much cut about. At the present time 
there are about twenty varieties in this section 
to choose from, but all of them are not of equal 
merit. Those of which I have given the names 
are the most reliable, and even these are some¬ 
times a little disappointing in their flowers in 
early summer, because tne autumn is their 
peculiar season of blooming abundantly. J. 


Potting Chinese Primulas — I think 
the old plan of elevating' the base of Chinese 
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gradually deepens in colour towards the base of 
the claw. Ins stylosa being a native of Algiers, 
and even in that sunny land selecting sunny 
positions in which to grow, its proclivities must 
as far as possible be studied. It is not by any 
means a greedy plant, and is found to thrive 
best in rather poor and shallow soil at the base 
of a wall, where its roots are confined, and 
where it is fully exposed to the sun. In the 
'Glasnevin Gardens in Dublin it grows well 
planted close to an old Thorn-hedge, where its 
roots get mixed up with those of the Thorns, 
and where the soil is on the dry side. In such 
positions it flowers freely and requires no pro¬ 
tection. In broken weather the flowers Bhould 
be gathered before they are fully expanded. Of 
the other varieties of Iris stylosa, I. s. purpurea 
and I. 8. speciosa are distinct, while all have a 
delicate fragrance. 


Leuoojum vernum.— Graceful and beau¬ 
tiful as are the ever-welcome Snowdrops, there 
is an especial value in the bold, round, and 
green-tipped blossoms of the Snowflake that give 
them a charm of their own. In a cut state at 
this early season it is more valuable than the 
Snowdrop, because of the greater leDgth of stem 
available. Established patches of these things 
flower so very freely ana come earlier into the 
bargain, which is also a great gain. Planted in 
rather loose soil on sheltered banks and grassy 
slopes, they give the most pleasing results. 


ORCHIDS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON ORCHIDS. 
With the advent of the growing season comes 
a period of increased activity for Orchid-growers. 
The arrears of winter cleaning must be finished 
as soon as possible, and every care taken to 
ensure the extermination of all insects. A couple 
of light fumigations are very useful now, as 
there are often a few thrips or other insects 
lurking about even after the most careful 
cleansing, and these should be destroyed before 
any signs of now growth are apparent, or this 
will be soon overrun with them. Those who 
have had experience in its use are still in the 
habit of using ordinary Tobacco-paper for this 
purpose, but one of the many advertised 
improvements on this will be found safest for 
beginners. Even here it is wise to conform to a 
certain extent to the old rules, and to choose a 
dull, heavy evening when there is little wind, 
also to fumigate twice or three times lightly 
rather than to give one heavy dose. This is 
especially needful in a miscellaneous collection, 
for some Orchids stand with impunity much 
stronger fumigation than others. Not much 
repotting can yet be done, but it is as well to be 
prepared by having all the usual materials that 
will be required got ready. Pots of various 
sizes should be washed, peat, Moss, and other 
material for the compost prepared, and any 
other requisites not in stock should bo obtained 
without delay. The cool-house is daily growing 
more and more attractive as the earlier-flowering 
Odontoglots, Masdevallios, and others open. 
It will be noticed that the plants are drying up 
at the roots more rapidly than has been the 
case, and more frequent attention will be 
needed to watering. One of the roost constant 
flowering Orchids in existence is the good old 
Odontoglossum inaculatuiu, the blooms of which 
are commencing to open. The flowers are not 
so showy as those of somo other kinds, but 
they are quaint and pretty, while they last a 
long time in good condition. O. triumphans, 
another species that never fails us, is one of the 
best of the yellow-flowered kinds, while 0. 
luteo-purpureum is not far behind it in this 
respect. The oft-given advioe respecting slugs 
ana the young spikes of Odontoglossums is 
especially seasonable just now, but it is hardly 
necessary again to describe methods of captur¬ 
ing them. Only be before them, for to have a 
whole season’s work spoilt by their depredations 
in one night is, to say the very least, annoy in , 
the more so as a little forethought would havo 
prevented it. In the warm-house Dendrobiums 
are always welcomed, no other fnmi j of 
Orchids giving so good a flowt-ring return 
for the room they take up and the trouble 
taken in their culture. D. nobile and the 
manv hybrids raised from it are among the 
brightest and most-eaaily grown Orchids in 
existence, and there are several of these now 
open or on the point of opening. A useful 
losson may now be learnt by the inexperienced 
in their culture by noting the amount of flowers 
produced respectively by well-ripened growths 
and the reverse. It may be seen by any 
observant person that only second in importance 
to a good growth is the fact that this growth 
shall De well ripened, for only when this is the 
case is tho flowering return satisfactory not only 
in point of quantity, but quality as well. But if 
this is important in the culture of this section 
of the genus, it is doubly so in that of the 
deciduous species, for whereas flowerless growths 
of D. nobile generally carry their foliage through 
the ensuing season and complete the ripening 
procoss in the autumn, the majority of the 
deciduous kinds, such as D. crassinode, D. 
Wardianum, D. Devonianum, and many others 
flower the first year or not at all, ill-shaped and 
abortive blossoms being the result of immature 
stems. R. 


Purchasing Orchids (A Constant 

Reader). —Newly-imported plants of Odm to- 
glossum crispum, if purchased during the oarly 
spring months, would, no doubt (at an> rate, 
some), flower during November and December, 
and others in the early months of the year. A 
suitable compost for them should consist of 
freshly-gathered Sphagnum Moss and fibry peat 
in equal proportions, freely intermixed with 
finely-broken crocks, n^pfrpgeneral directions 
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January and February, 1895, and indeed at 
other times less severe I have known the old 
plants to present a very shaky appearance when 
the winter is past. To be prepared for any 
emergency, it is always best to winter a reserve 
batch in pots in cold-frames. These may be put 
into their permanent places when severe weather 
has passed. 

Excellent results may be obtained where large 
groups are required by raising stock from root- 
cuttings each year. Insert the root-cuttings 
during winter—preferably January or February 
—and, given a warm greenhouse treatment with 
slight bottom-heat, the young roots will be ready 
for potting off singly in from six or eight 
weeks. The largest and strongest may be 
pushed forward briskly to form a batch for 
flowering in the ensuing autumn, while the 
remainder when ready may be potted into 
5-inch pots to form a reserve batch for the year 
following. If we were sure of our winters I 
would unhesitatingly suggest that the whole be 
planted out early in spring as soon as ready. 
But where this is done it often happens that 
the weaker plants are only just pushing the 
flower-spike with the arrival of autumn frost, 
and such plants succumb more readily to winter 
frost. By keeping the smaller plants in pots 
the first winter, good strong flowering plants are 


upon how to treat newly-imported plants of this 
species, you cannot do better than carefully 
peruse the last two issues of Gardening. The 
deciduous Calanthes inhabit some of the hottest 
countries of the world ; even in winter during 
their resting period they do not care for a tem¬ 
perature lower than 00 decs., therefore your 
greenhouse would not be sufficiently heatea for 
them. In almost every garden where pot plants 
are grown the old but useful Cypripedium 
inBigne and its varieties will be found ; this 
species, owing to its vigorous constitution, 
has always been a general favourite amongst gar¬ 
deners. Its cultivation presents no difficulties, 
especially as regards compost, as it will succeed 
in almost any kind of garden soil. The most 
suitable would be a mixture of rough loam, 
tibry peat, and Sphagnum Moss, with a little 
leaf-soil and broken crocks added to it. With 
proper treatment as regards watering and 
shading it will grow thoroughly well in your 
grienhouse temperature of 50 degs. and upwards 
vo GO degs. The present is the best time to 
purchase imported plants. Dendrobium nobile 
and its varieties should be grown at the warmest 
end of your house, and in the lightest position 
available. There are plenty of newly-imported 
plants in the market at this time, and it is a 
good time to buy them, as they will soon be start 
ing to grow. First of all, put them in pots with 
orocks only ; then, when new roots are seen push¬ 
ing from the young growths, pot them firmly with 
a little peat and Moss ; if very small pieces are 
obtained use for the first season Sphagnum Moss 
only. If it is desirable to have a plant or two 
of this species in bloom by December, the growt hs 
must be made to finish up early in August; then 
place them in full sunshine to harden and ripen 
the bulbs. Immediately the eyes along the 
stems show prominently their flower-buds, place 
the plants in a gentle heat, and afford but very 
little moisture at the root. An occasional over¬ 
head syringing will be beneficial at this stage. 

Cattleya gigas infested with 
maggots (T. Binndnck ).—The insects you 
send are known as the Cattleya fly (Isosoma 
Orchidearum). It is certainly one of the most 
destructive pests the Orchid-grower has to 
contend with. Various measures have been 
tried to exterminate it, such as periodical fumi¬ 
gations, dipping the plant in various insecticides, 
and sponging with strong Tobacco-water, but 
without effecting a complete riddance. We 
would strongly advise you to carefully examine 
each plant and growth every morning, and 
as soon as the existence of the insect is detected 
the infected growth should at once be cut off and 
burnt. The presence of those flies may be seen 
when each growth is about an inch high. This 
becomes abnormally thick at its base, tapering off’ 
rather sharply to a point. Not one of these 
growths should escape yournotice, otherwiseyour 
whole collection of Cattleyas will deteriorate in 
a very short time. It is said that the perfect 
Bisect emerges from the young growths towards 
nightfall, and deposits its eggs into other 
growths during the hours of darkness. If such 
is the case the insect could easily be destroyed 
by strong fumigations with the XL All 
vaporiser. No harm would be done by fumi¬ 
gating the house on two or three consecutive 
evenings, continuing the practice for several 
weeks. At the eamo time be on the alert for 
the deformed growths, as described, and destroy 
them ; also carefully examine any new* or im¬ 
ported plants that may be added to- the 
collection. By resorting to these, the only 
means, we trust that you will be successful in 
stamping out this troublesome pest. Some 
growers affirm that a night light, lit at dusk, 
will lure these insects to destruction. 

Cypripedium insigne.— The collection 
of Orchids at Trent Park is a very good one, and 
among the many plants of exceptional beauty 
recently flowering there, wero three or four 
plants of the Lady’s Slipper (C. insigne). Rarely 
nave such large plants been seen, and they were 
each flowering in very large pans, and the 
plants measured at least 3 feet through, carry¬ 
ing about eighty fresh flowers. Mr. Lees, the 
gardener, has all round inside of the pans a 
circle of 5-iuch pots. These will be removed 
when necessary, and compost filled in, in 
their place. By theso means an extra stimu- 
I is will be given to the plants’ growth. Of 
c airse, the pots are now covered by tho fresh 
green foliage of tbe'T&Hnt which 1completely 
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hides all this. .One of these specimens was shown 
in a collection of cool Orcnids at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting, January 12th, 
the whole exhibit securing a silver floral medal, 
which it well merited.—D. B. C. 


SENECIO PULCHER. 

In the herbaceous border this handsome com¬ 
posite is quite indispensable, especially as it 
blooms at a season of the year when most of the 
good flowering plants are on the wane. Before 
this fine acquisition came to our gardens the 
latter were devoid of the very exceptional 
colour which the flowers provide. Indeed, 
though we had approached to it in some of the 
Michaelmas Daisies, and in a lesser degree 
perhaps in that other fine perennial, Rudbeckia 
purpurea, we hod nothing to compare with this 
Senecio, whether in the large handsome blossoms 
or in the generally picturesque character of the 
plant as a whole. Yet, notwithstanding all its 
fine qualities, combined with the fact that it 
has been known to our gardens for a scoro of 


Senecio pulcher flowers. 


over-enriched by gross crude manures. In some j that a large stock may be secured in one season 
gardens 1 am aware this plant has not given from a single plant by means of root-cuttings, 
satisfaction, a fact largely due ueihaps to the it will be 9een there is little difficulty in secur- 
indifferent material supplied, ana also to plant- ing a good display each year. Seeds are only 
ing at a wrong time. 1 have seen many line- rarely offered in lists and are seldom of good 
looking plants of it lifted from the open ground , quality, and it is, therefore, fortunate that so 
in the month of May for the execution of orders worthy a plant can be so abundantly and easily 
that, left alone, would have flowered splendidly ; increased otherwise. E. 

but the large fleshy roots and great leaves of - 

this plant would at such ‘ * “ ~ 


_ -This is one of the 

over, boldest and most distinct of the Snowdrop 
)°int, family. It is as distinct in foliage as in flower, 
ingin The leaves of this rare species are of great 
„ # . in substance, an inch broad and of the deep 

pot would make rapid progress when put out glaucous blue tint seen in Echeveria secunda, 
to good ground, and I would recommend the extreme point incurving and slightly 
tending planters who desire the best results hooded. Tho flowers are also very large and 
► obtain good established plants in pots. pure white, and more globular in the bud Btato 
not her frequent source of failure with this | —altogether a handsome form, 
impolite is letting it take care of itself too, scllla blfolta taurica.-This is an early«o»erin B 
,uch. l>y this I mean that it is one of those J variety, said to be from the mountains of Taurus, and the 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CULTURE OF THE WINTER HEATH. 
Could you kindly give some information as to 
the necessary treatment of Erica hyemalis and 
others of the family ? Heath er Jock. 

* # * To cultivate Ericas, obtain the plants 
from cuttings. They can be raised from seed, 
but unless the operation can be fully gone into, 
the work is better left alone. 

Propagation. 

Cuttings of the young shoots should be taken 
towards the end of summer and inserted closely 
into 5-inch pots, with a mixture of tine sifted 
sandy peat, with a layer of sand only on the 
surface of the soil. An intermediate-house U 
the most suitable to plaoe them in to strike, 
securing a shaded position. Place a hand-glass 
over them. Keep the cuttings moist, but not 
too wet. When rooted the glasses should be 
removed, as it is absolutely unnecessary to cover 
them any longer. 

Potting. 

By March the young plants should be well 
rooted and ready for potting oti' singly into 
small pots. Ho very careful about the drainage. 
(ireM care should be paid to this in ail stages of 
potting Heaths; if not, disease or even death 
will occur. They do not require to be overpotted. 
Only & slight shift is necessary, as the roots 
are very small and tender. They do not require 
much room, but care should be used as to the 
si/e of the plmt If large and well rooted, a 
2-inch shift may be afforded, but on no account 
disturb the roots. Heaths should be potted in 
the spring before the weather becomos hot and 
dry to enable them to got established. At all 
times pot firmly, or Berious results will occur 
when watering, the water going through the 
soil quickly, and not leaving the ball of the 
plant sufficiently moist, thus causing disease. 

Soils. 

When the plants are young a light soil is 
suitable for them. Finely sifted peat and sharp 
sand is preferable for the first ana second stages 
of potting, but as they advance the soils should 
be used in a less fine condition. A little turfy 
loam may be added to the peat and broken to 
pieces according to the sized pots the plants are 
to fill. 

Watering. 

Watering is a very important operation. 
When the young plants are first potted singly 
into small pots the soil should be moist. Avoid 
watering as much as possible until root action 
has commenced. When Heaths have grown to a 
large size and require to be freshly potted, water 
beforehand to avoid watering directly after, 
but they should never be allowed to flag. 
When in a growing condition keep evenly moist, 
and when well rooted a little artificial manure 
may be afforded. 

General culture. 

It is well to grow them on in an intermediate 
house or pit until they are in a 5-inch or 6-inch 
pot. Air should be given accordingly as the 
weather permits, but avoid cold draughts, 
especially in March, when cutting winds are 
very injurious to them. When they are in a 
5-inch or 6-inch pot they will succeed outside 
during the summer months, plunged in ashes to 
keep the roots cool and protects from strong 
sun. Housing should be done in September as 
soon as frosts occur, especially E. hyemalis, as 
it is an early-floweringand soft-wooded variety. 
When in flower Heaths succeed exceptionally 
well in a greenhouse, lasting for a long time. 
When finished flowering, place back to the old 
quarters in the intermediate-house, potting on 
again in the spring, if required, and grow on as 
previous, cutting tne plants hard back as soon as 
the flowers are over. Leave only a couple of 
inches of last year’s wood. In summer they 
delight in free exposure at night; the dews are 
most beneficial. 


Luculia gratimalma. — This fine old 
greenhouse shrub is at the present time, peihape, 
tne most striking and beautiful of all tne cool- 
house plants in flower. It comes into bloom at 
a season when it is most needed, helping, as it 
does, to tide over the dplLpeason which follows 
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the departure of the Chrysanthemums. The 
flowers—which individually measure about 
1 inch across—are produced in large terminal 
trasses, and are of a delicate rose oolour. Their 
attractiveness is enhanced by the Btrong, sweet 
fragrance they give off. The species is a native 
of Northern India, and has been in cultivation 
about seventy years. It should, if possible, be 
always planted out and given as warm and 
sunny a position as the greenhouse can afford. 
A compost of loam and peat in about equal pro¬ 
portions, and with sufficient silver-sand to make 
it open and free, is as suitable as any. It will 
grow to a height of 12 feet or more, but by 
pruning can be Kept at any desired height above 
6 feet. After the flowers are past the shoots 
should be cut back more or less severely, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of space that can be afforded 
the plant. It should be kept 011 the dry side 
until it shows signs of breaking again, and if 
planted out in a bed no water at all need be 
given till this occurs. 


PLANT PROPAGATION. 

Carnations. 

Although by sowing seed raised from carefully 
hybridised flowers we get good plants of healthy, 
vigorous habit and well-formed blooms, there 
are only two methods by which we can be cer¬ 
tain of getting plants of any desired colour. 
These are by layering, upon which wo shall 
probably have a note early next August, and 



Carnation-cutting. 


cuttings or pipings. Now is the time for the 
latter method of increase, and is more usually 
practised with the beautiful forms of tree or 
winter-blooming varieties. Nor does the habit 
of this section lend itself so well to layering as 
the border and Malmaison varieties. A piece 
of young growth should be pulled out—say, 
3 inches Tong, a few of the lower leaves or grass 
carefully removed (see Figure), the bottom of the 
piping cut off clean with a sharp knife, and then 
slit up about half-an-inch. This is not shown in 
our illustration, and is not absolutely necessary, 
bat we find i t rather more successful. It presents 
a larger surface for callus and root formation. 
A very sandy compost is wanted. Some growers 
use sharp sand only, but the addition of a little 
light loam is an advantage. Place ten or 
twelve around the edge of a SJ-inch pot, 
thoroughly drain, water well, and let the 
surplus dry off a little before placing them 
in a close propagating-case, or even a 
box covered with glass. A temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. is good at this season, 
but the chief points are to avoid damping off 
and to keep them quite close until rooted. 
Shallow trays of about 3 inches are often filled 
with a sandy compost, and a layer of dry sand 

? laced over all before dibbling in the pipings, 
n a month or so, providing other treatment is 
correct, a mass of little roots will bo formed. 
Inure them to a little more air before placing into 
single pots, and then use deep thimble-pots, in 
the bottom of which drop a small pinch of sifted 
ashes as drainage. Add a little leaf-soil to the 
compost they were rooted in, and pot fairly firm. 


Stand in the case again for a few weeks, gradu¬ 
ally giving more air and reducing the tempera¬ 
ture to 55 degs. and 60 degs. 

Pot on as occasion demands, and gradually 
afford a richer compost. Carnation-pipings need 
careful watching, as they are apt to damp on 
freely. It is also well to select growth neither 
soft nor hard, but upon the soft side rather than 
otherwise. Carnations rooted now and grown on 
from the first will give an excellent crop of winter 
bloom. During the end of September and until 
November they are gay, and again early in the 
spring months. After the pipings are taken, 
and spring bloom past, it is not much use keep¬ 
ing the old plants round for a second season, as 
those rooted each spring not only thrive better, 
but are less trouble as regards culture and room 
required. The rooted pipings may be planted 
outside if you are short of house room and pots. 
Make up a bed of sandy loam, in which a little 
coal-soot has been mixed, and plant them out 
6 inches to 9 inches apart. Be very sure that 
no wireworms infest the soil, ncr slugs have 
access to the young plants. A very gentle dust¬ 
ing of dry coal-soot occasionally will nelp them, 
and be obnoxious to insects at the same time. 
Before turning the young plants out harden 
them off in a cool pit or frame. Do not trans¬ 
plant until early or mid-Jane. Lift again and 
pot early in September. Place in the cool pit 
for a time, and then bring into tho cool green¬ 
house for winter and spring blooming. 


Llbonia penrhoBiensis.— What is the 
proper treatment of Libonia penrhosiensis 
throughout the year?—A. 

* # * To propagate the Libonia a few old plants 
that have finished flowering or nearly so should 
be put into a warm structure—say, a minimum 
temperature of 60 degs.—and if syringed occa¬ 
sionally they will quickly start into growth. 
When the young shoots are about, a couple of 
inches long they may be taken ofl as cuttings, 
and, the bottom leaves having been removed, 
they should be dibbled into well-drained pots 
filled with light sandy soil. A suitable compost 
is loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand, all passed 
through a sieve with a ^-inch mesh. The cut¬ 
tings will root in two or three weeks if kept in 
a propagating-case in much the same tempera¬ 
ture as that in which they have been grown. 
When rooted and hardened off they may be 
potted singly into small pots, just pinching out 
the tops of the shoots from time to time in order 
to induce a bushy habit of growth. The after- 
treatment should be much the same as that given 
to a Fuchsia, and during the summer an ordinary 
garden frame is very suitable for this Libonia. 
Pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter are a con¬ 
venient size for flowering plants in, and in giving 
them their final shift a fairly rich compost should 
be employed. Good turfy loam, with a liberal 
admixture of well-decayed leaf-mould and cow- 
manure, with some silver sand, forms a very 
suitable compost. As the pots get full of roots 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure should be 
given. During the summer care must be taken 
that they do not suffer from want of water, other¬ 
wise the leaves will soon turn yellow. Freely 
sprinkling overhead mornings and evenings will 
also tend to keep down red-spider, which often 
attacks the foliage. By the end of the summer 
the plants of this Libonia will be neat little 
bushes, and if kept in a warm greenhouse tem¬ 
perature they will flower more or less through¬ 
out the winter. It is not sufficient to keep 
this Libonia during the winter in a structure 
from which frost is just excluded, but a minimum 
temperature of about 50 degs. will just suit its 
requirements. Old plants may be cut back, 
started in heat in the spring, and grown on as 
recommended for the joung ones. If there is 
not a warm-house to start the old plants into 
growth early in the year for the production of 
cuttings, the shoots pushed forth in the green¬ 
house will Btrike root just as readily, but of 
course they are later, and, consequently, have 
not so long a growing season before them. 

2734.— Saving forced bulbs. -There is 
no necessity for “ Mowgli 55 to sacrifice his forced 
bulbs. It is true that when planted out they 
need a season or two to become ornamental and 
to yield flowers for cutting; but if an out-of- 
the-way spot in the garden, preferably backed 
by a wall, can be given up to them it will in 
o/nirse of time become a lovely sight. I have in 
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my mind a bed about 25 feet long and 4 feet in 
breadth, in which for many years the foroed 
bulbs were planted, the contents ultimately 
numbering many hundred potfuls of Narcissi, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and other spring bulbs. It 
is true that the Hyacinth spikes are not so 
massive and crowded with bells as are those of 
imported Dutch bulbs, but the slender and more 
sparsely-flowered spikes are infinitely more 
graoeful, and the border, when at its best, is 
filled with flowers from end to end. A carpet 
cf Myosotis dissitiflora grows well among the 
leafage of the bulbs and sets off the scarlet, 
yellow, and pale sulphur of the tints to the best 
advantage. It is true that a better, or, at all 
events, a quicker, effect will be obtained by 
procuring fresh bulbs, but most people who love 
their garden are unwilling to discard broken- 
down Favourites who, with a little rest and care, 
will again create charming pictures. As soon 
as the flowers have faded they should be cut off, 
the pots being attended to in the way of water¬ 
ing as carefully as if still objects of beauty. 
They must not be relegated to a dark corner, 
but oe given plenty of light and gradually inured 
till they can be placed in a oold-frame in the 
open. From this in April, unless the weather 
be frosty, they can be planted in the place 
allotted to them, care being taken not to break 
the ball of earth and to solidify the surrounding 
soil well with foot or spade. Then a good 
watering should be given, which should be 
repeated at intervals when needed.—8. W. F. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 


SOME GOOD BAMBOOS. 

Bambusa Simoni, another kind from China and 
Japan, appears to be somewhat akin to B. 
Metake, especially in its habit of growth ; it* 
foliage, however, is its distinctive characteristic, 
as the leaves, though each 10 inches in length, 
rarely exceed 1 inch in breadth. The habit of 
growth is very erect, the tufts dense, but spread¬ 
ing, the ample foliage disposed in rich clusters 
on canes of from 10 feet to 12 feet in height. 
B. Simoni variegata, with narrower leaves, 
Btriped with white, does not at present appear a 
desirable kind, or one that can be in any way 
recommended. 

B. viridls glaucescens is the most graceful 
of all the hardy Bamboos. Whether dwarf or 
tall, young or old, the plants are extremely 
graoeful. The young shoots are of a purplish- 

g reen, but with age they become yellow ; the 
ranches inserted at an angle with the cane arch 
gracefully, and are clothed with leaves each 
atnut 3 inches long and ^ inch broad. The 
young canes of the current season’s growth are 
very elegant. Old canes of several years’ 
standing are different and beautiful in contrast 
as the foliage upon them beoomes massed in 
thick, rich feathery clusters. It is so hardy and 
free that the smallest collection should contain 
it. 


B. aurea is found both in China and Japan, 
and bears a resemblance to B. mitis, but is more 
rigid and erect in habit of growth, and the 
leaves are somewhat larger. The name aurea 
relates to the yellowness of the canes, but this 
colour is only put on with age. It is a very 
handsome kind, of tufted habit, light and 
elegant in a young state, and none the less 
pretty when fully developed, with canes 12 feet 
nigh and 1 inch in diameter. It is somewhat 
variable, and consequently forms of it may be 
met with under a variety of names, one bieing 
B. sulphurea, a strong plant of which has this 
season made several large canes, the largest 
being 12 feet high and proportionately thick. 

B. quilioi is a fine kind, apparently belonging 
to the aurea family, sms it nas greenish-yellow 
canes when mature; but the leaves are large, 
especially upon young canes, when they are as 
much as 5 inches long and 1 inch broad, with a 
cluster of hairs beside the leaf-sheath, longer 
and more conspicuous than in any other kind. 

B. HEXONis or B. hachiku is a valuable addi¬ 
tion, exceedingly free and graceful in a young 
state, with slender, arching canes, each about 
6 feet high, well branched and densely clothed 
with light, small green leaves. 

B. violescens is a Chinese kind, the name 
having reference to the violet-black tint of the 
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young canes. It is a vigorous grower, reaching 
15 feet in height. 

B. nigra is a Japanese kind, and from this 
species are obtained the fine black canes used for 
walking sticks and umbrella handles. Whether, 
however, canes of this size will be grown in 
England remains to be proved ; but there is no 
reason why they should not, bearing in mind 
the great growth made by other species. In a 
young state, with slender canes about 6 feet 
high, it is a graceful variety, the canes being 
green and changing to brown, whilst the foliage 
is particularly abundant, the leaves small, but 
of a rich dark green colour. 

B. Fortunei, a dwarf Japanese species, not 
exceeding 2 feet in height, is a strong grower, 
and might be mistaken for a native Grass. It 
is useful for associating with taller kinds, and 
interesting because from it have sprung two of 
the prettiest variegated Bamboos we have, both 
dwarf and free. B. Fortunei argents* has long, 
narrow leaves, which are striped with white, 
whilst the habit of growth is free, but tufted 
and erect. B. Fortunei aurea grows a little 
taller, is more graceful, as the shoots arch over, 
whilst the leaves are broader than those of 
argentea, and striped with yellow, which is apt 
to fade later in the season, but is clear and 
pretty through the summer. 


Wistarias. —Kindly inform me how many 
varieties of Wistarias there are, and also if I 
could strike some cuttings outBide now in sandy 
soil, west aspect?— P. Otter. 

* # * The Wistaria family consists of about a 
dozen species and varieties, but only about half 
that number are popular garden plants. They 
are propagated by imported seeds, which should 
be sown in fine soil and placed in a warm green¬ 
house temperature. Also by layering in much 
the same way as Carnations. This operation 
should be done when the wood is about half 
matured. If so, roots will be formed before the 
autumn, and in spring the young plants may be 
severed from the parent plant and planted in a 
warm border. Another method of propagation 
is by grafting, the stock employed being part 
of the thick roots of the common species, which 
can be dug up and cut into lengths of about 
4 inches, and placed in soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and started in a gentle heat. When roots have 
been formed grafting may be done. This 
operation should be conducted towards the end 
of February or early in March. After grafting 
the scions should be placed in a warm case ana 
shaded from the sun until a union has been 
effected. Harden off and plant out when large 
enough. 

2562. — Japanese Wineberry. — This 
plant (Rubus phcenicolasius) is probably hardy 
enough to withstand any frost experienced in 
the British Isles. I have known it endure 
20 degrees without injury. It is a most orna¬ 
mental plant, and its fruit is very palatable, and 
produced with extreme abundance. During the 

E ast summer the excessive drought rendered the 
erries comparatively tasteless, while they were 
but half their usual size. It is easily raised from 
cuttings or seed. The latter need not be frozen 
before sowing, as was stated by a correspondent 
some time since, but germinates very freely if 
sown as soon as ripe. A boxful sown last 
autumn is now a mat of green almost every seed 
having sprouted. The Wineberry has hardly had 
sufficient trial as yet for a definite pronounce¬ 
ment as to its capabilities in this country, but 
it seems likely to become popular, at any rate as 
an ornamental subject.—S. W. F. 


LAW. 

Pigeons a nuisance (A. B .).—When 
pigeons come upon the land of a neighbour and 
injure the growing crops, that neighbour may 
shoot the pigeons while in the aot of doing 
damage ; but it is not wise to do this when the 
ownership of the pigeons can be proved, and in 
such a case the better remedy is by action in the 
county court, for damage by pigeons is in the 
same category as damage by poultry. When 
pigeons are a source of nuisance to an occupier 
he may obtain an injunction restraining his 
neighbour from allowing the pigeons to be a 
nuisance. When a nuisance to nealth is proved, 
as where rain-water collected from roofs is con¬ 


taminated by pigeons, the magistrates may deal 
with the matter under the Public Health Acts, 
and the owner of the pigeons may be fined. 

Notice to quit garden —I hire a garden 
upon a verbal agreement, and as a yearly tenant, 
but pay rent quarterly. I took the garden at 
Christmas, 1895, and my landlord has given me 
three months’ notioe to quit, but I took no notice 
of it. Am I entitled to a year’s notice or to six 
months’ notice ? I work the garden during my 
spare time, cultivating flowers and vegetables, 
and I sell the produce.—T. W. 

*** If your statement, that you are a yearly 
tenant, be correct, the three month’s notioe you 
have received is of no account. From the tacts 
stated you appear to occupy and cultivate the 
garden as a market garden, and, if so, a year’s 
notioe is neoessary, the notioe to expire with a 
year of tenancy—that is, at Christmas. 
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Conservatory. 

Some of the winter • flowering Heaths — especially 
hyemalis, and probably Wilmoreana—will have finished 
blooming, and should be pruned back sufficiently to put 
them into shape, and when they have started into growth 
the)' may, if necessary, be repotted, keeping them in a 
light position and a little wanner than is generally con¬ 
sidered necessary for Heaths. In repotting it is best not 
to give very large shifts. The pots must be clean and the 
drainage free, and the best fibry peat, freely mixed with 
clean sand, used. The potting should be done very flrmly, 
ramming the soil in with the potting-stick. Keep the 
collar of the plants just a little above the ordinary level, 
as plants deeply potted are now apt to go off at the 
collar. This refers to the potting of Heaths generally. 
Erica Cavendishi and the different forms of ventricoea 
are very desirable, even where a general collection of these 
beautiful plants is not grown. Melanthera, a small, pale- 
flowered, graceful Heath, easily grown, is also desirable, 
even in a small collection. What are termed the hard- 
wooded section, which includes the tricolors, H art Dell i 
major, eto., are more difficult to manage, and are only well 
done where a good house can be given up to the family. 

I The Acacias will be coming into bloom, and will form a 
special feature in a large conservatory'. They are not so 
popular as they were many years ago, though I fail to see 
why, unless it is from that love of change which is present 
everywhere. Palms may be repotted now. They are 
strong rooting things, and must be kept moving on till 
they are in large pots or tubs. They may afterwards be kept 
in condition for some time by using stimulants. There 
comes a time, of course, when they get too large for the 
poeition, and then it may be possible to exchange them 
for smaller plants, as there fa a demand for these big 
plants if in good condition. The moet suitable Palms for 
the conservatory, and also for furnishing, are the Kentias 
Uelmoreana and Fosteriana. Latania borbonica is a wide- 
spreading Palm, suitable for a large house. Seaforthia 
elegans and Areca luteacens are also useful. Cocos Weddel- 
liana is a very graceful plant, but requires rather more heat 
than is generally obtained in a conservatory to keep it in 
good condition, though some of our friends are successful 
with it in a warm room. It is one of the best table Palms 
The Clivia« or Uimantopbyllums are beautiful spring- 
flowering plants for a warm conservatory, and are easily 
grown. 

Stove. 


Foliage plants, including Crotons, Dracaenas, Ficus elas¬ 
tic* variegata, Coleus in variety, Sanchezia nobilis, etc., 
may be propagated now in brisk bottom-heat. I remember 
when the Sanchezia nobilis was first introduced it wav 
thought a good deal of, but it is not much grown now. 
Neither is that other very handsome leaf-plant, Cyano- 
phyllum magnificum, introduced about the same time. 
Both are fine things when well done, but they require a 
good deal of heat; but I suppose that is the reason why 
they have disappeared from country collections generally. 
Russelia juncea is a rather pretty, old-fashioned plant, 
with Rush-like growth, freely sprinkled with scarlet, tube¬ 
shaped flowers. It is rather a pretty plant for a basket, 
where it can grow unrestrained. Many things will require 
repotting now. It is best to do this work when a little 
more heat can be given to encourage the roots to enter the 
new soil. All recently potted things must be watered 
carefully. If the soil gets soured by overwatering the 
plants cannot thrive. Night temperature now, 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. 

Pines. 


Take advantage of fine, settled weather to overhaul the 
Pines. The plunging material will require renewing. 
Suckers must be taken from old stools and started in 
6 -inch pots, successions shifted into fruiting-pots, and 
the whole stock re-arranged. If the largest successions 
are sluggish in showing fruit, a little check may be given 
by withholding water for a time, though this muBt not be 
carried too far, or the plant may permanently lose colour. 
When Pines get old—the condition termed foxey—it 
takes a long time to bring them back into good colour 
again. The bottom-heat should be carefully regulated, and 
should not be allowed to fall below from 75 degs. to 
80 degs. Night temperature for fruiting-house now, 
65 degs. to 70 degs. Successions, 60 degs. to 65 dega I 
once lived in a place where all our succession plants were 
grown in brick-pits, warmed only by fermenting manures. 
The heat was troublesome to keep up ; linings were con¬ 
stantly renewed, but the plants aid well, and carried fine 
plants when moved on to the fruiting-house, and I 

• In eo Id or northern dietriot* the operations referred 
to under "Garden Work" may be done from ten dope to 
a fortnight later than is heremdicated so Uh equally good 
results. 
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remember we had one large pit, with the Pines planted out 
on a bed of leaves, on whet la known aa the llamelonian 
system. They were chiefly Queens, and did remarkably 
well, and I have no doubt that in country places, where 
the Oak-leaves are abundant. Pines might be grown cheaply 
by planting out Queens in spring for summer fruiting, the 
heat to be maintained by linintrs. 

Late Vines. 

It any Grapes are still hanging the) ought to be cut 
now and the Vines pruned, using styptic to every wound 
as soon as the knife has been used. A boy should follow 
the pruner with a bottle of styptic, and dress each wound 
at once, and there will be no bleeding. Vines much given 
to shanking should have their roots lifted and placed in 
good sound loam, fertilised with bone-meal and some arti¬ 
ficial. I think these things are better than more 
stimulating manures to start with. They can have some¬ 
thing else when they require it. There is no more 
humiliating position for a man to be placed in 
than to have shanked Grapes, and it may happen that 
t hat particular man is not to blame for their condition. 

Lata Paaohaa. 

These should be pruned and trained. If not already done, 
and the house cleaned, and the condition of the borders 
seen to, and moistened if necessary. Good loam is the best 
top-dressing, and it may be mixed with a little super¬ 
phosphate. Hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons may 
now be made if there are no other means of growing them. 
The beds must be carefully put together, and should be 
substantial in character. 

Window Gardening. 

Any leggy plants of " Geraniums,” Fuchsias, etc , may 
be pruned into shape now, and the best of the cuttings 
inserted in pots of sandy soil. Hyacinths and other bulbs 
can be bought now. Vallotaani iy be repotted if necessary, 
but they thrive best when rather pot-bound. Aa Cyclamens 
go out of flower give leas water. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The propagation of bedding plants should now receive 
attention. Young shoots of every kind of soft-wooded 
plants will strike now in a warm-house or pit. Everything 
except “ Geraniums ” will strike best if plunged in a little 
bottom-beat, but if "Geraniums" are kept too close in a 
•teaming atmosphere they are apt to damp. When we 
grew tricolor and bicolor "Geraniums" largely, we used 
to strike our spring stock on the back shelves of a warm 
lean-to house in the full sunshine, and if we ever lost any 
cuttings it was through the young man who did the 
watering letting them get too dry. If a "Geranium" 
cutting gets dried and roasted in the sunshine till all the 
moisture is taken out of it, it generally decays when kept 
moist again. Other cuttings and young seedlings are often 
more subject to damping after being starved for want of 
water. The injury may be ascribed to damp, but the 
starving first from drought has been the principal cause of 
failure. There are not many growers of Ranunculus of the 
old florist type now left among us, but they are beautiful 
plants, and may be cleared off In time for late Asters. The 
bed* should be got ready now where autumn planting is 
not adopted. Dress the beds with old cow-manure and 
good loam, and plant when the soil is in good condition. 
Plant claws downwards in shallow drills about 5 inches or 
6 Inches apart, and oover with light, rich soil. 


Fruit Garden. 

I have seen good results foliow the employment of 
bouse sewage in Apple culture, especially bush-trees on 
tbs Paradise, during the early spring. Doubtless as good 
or better results will follow its use in summer, but there 
are other crops which require assistance in summer, and 
the fruit-trees usually get less then. The trees which are 
intended to be regrafted should be headed back and grafts 
obtained from suitable varieties. Alfriston is an Apple 
that will be more grown in the near future. It is one of 
the beet late-cooking Apples, and it is not a bad-eating 
Apple in April or May. Lord Burghley is one of the best 
late dessert Apples, and if grafts of these two can be 
obtained, I should recommend several trees to be worked 
with them. There is plenty of lime to plant Plums. Good 
trees of Monarch are scarce, as there is a demand for this 
variety for market. It is a very handsome Plum and comes 
in when the glut is over. The best protecting material for 
Peaches and Apricots on open walls are isaing-nets. In 
sheltered spots one thickness may suffice. In exposed 
places a double thickness will be better. In all cases the 
nets should be stretched tight and fastened to stakes 
driven Into the ground. There will be a good deal of 
work in the early Vinery thinning Grapes »nd stopping 
laterals. In the houses started about the new year, tying 
down will be in progress. This work requires care, and 
should be done tentatively. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Harden off Peas raised in pots for planting out early 
next month. A dish or two of early Peas may be had 
where there is room under glass, by growing a dwarf 
variety in pots. They will not bear much forcing. They 
do best on a stage near the gloss in a house where the 
night temperature is kept between 40 degs. and 50 dega. 
The plants must not be crowded. I have seen Ghelssa 
Gem come in early and good. Liquid-manure should be 
given when the plants show bloom. French Beans are 
usually in demand from this onwards till they can be 
gathered outside. Heated pits are best for French Beans 
through the spring, the Beans planted thinly in rows 
across the pits, but catch crops of this vegetable can be 

E oduced in any warm-house. I have hod them do well 
tween the rows of Tomatoes where houses are given 
up to early Tomatoes, as the Beans are cleared off before 
tbs Tomatoes want all tbs space. Tomatoes outside last 
year were such a failure that thoas who planted largely 
will probably try some other crop this season. The result 
Is generally so uncertain, exoept against a warm south 
wall A few plants may be raised for this purpose and 
shifted on into 6-lnch or 6-inch pots, and planted out at 
end of May. The ground in consequence of the late heavy 
rains to now very wet, and seed sowing on some soils will 
he difficult. Though I am InJAvour of sowing.main crops 
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of Onions and Parsnips end of February or beginning of 
March, the condition of the ground must always be taken 
into consideration. Cauliflowers sown in heat must be 
pricked off to get strong. Plants wintered in frames msy 
go out under handlights. E. Hobday. 


tbs comma wnurs work. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary from February 
20th to February J?th. 

Thinned Black Hamburgh Grapes and pot-Vinea. We 
have left on the average six bunches to each pot. For 
white Grapes ws are growing Foster’s Seedling, which 
ripens about the same as Black Hamburgh in the same 
temperature. Golden Queen succeeds well In pots, but is 
not quite se early. We are surprised this variety to not 
more grown. May be grown with Alicantes. Planted 
another house with Cucumbers and a small house with 
Melons. There are bottom-heat pipee in the Melon-house, 
but none in the Cucumber-house, though plenty of top- 
heat. We place a ridge of warm manure into the pits on 
each side, oover the manure with soil to keep down the 
ammoniacal gases, and plant on the ridge in small hills of 
turfy loam and manure, top-dressing at intervals ss 
required. The plants In this bouse always do well and 
bear freely through the summer. Melons, of course, must 
have bottom-heat all through till the crop ripens. Placed 
more Lily of the Valley In heat, also Holomon’s Seal and 
Splnsas Planted another hot-l>ed with Asparagus roots. 
Cleared the roots out of a previous bed and planted Paris 
Market Oabbage Lettuces. This is a good forcing Lettuce, 
turns in quickly, but not large. Put in cuttings of 
Lobelias, Heliotropes, and various bedding plants. Bowed 
seeds of double ana single Petuniss, Verbenas, and a 
collection of sub-tropical plants in heat. These latter will 
be grown on rapidly to get them strong before planting 
out in June. Divided a lot of new Cannes to make stock. 
Ws want enough to plant several masses in sheltered 
places about the grounds. Sowed Fern spores of various 
sorts, including Pteris tremula, P. major, P. nobilis, and 
Adiantum cuneatuin. They are sown in pans in a frame 
in the Fern-house. The frame stands in the corner where 
the light is subdued and the sun does not reach it. In 
addition to the spores we sow, hundreds of Ferns come up 
about the house from self-sown spores. Cut up several 
plants of Adiantum Farleyense to a single crown to make 
stock. This being a hybrid, does not produce fertile fronds, 
and from this cause this beautiful variety never gets too 
plentiful. Prepared ground for Onions and sowed the 
seeds in drills 1 inch deep and 12 inches apart. Sowed 
Parsnips, also a few rows of Horn Carrots, to succeed those 
sown on warm border. Sowed a long row of Parsley 
in a convenient place for gathering. Planted more Rhu¬ 
barb and Seakale roots in Mush room-house, also Chicory 
to blanch for salads. Drew up a ridge of soil to early Peas 
on warm border and placed sticks thereto. Covered an 
Asparagus-bed with spore lights, a board being fixed on 
each side of the bed and the Tights laid thereon. We are 
able to cut from these protected beds a fortnight before 
the " gross ” from the exposed beds is ready. Disbudded 
shoots from Peaches in early house. Plenty of fruit set; 
shall soon begin to thin the clusters, especially from the 
underside of the branches. Trees of second Peach-house 
in bloom. Thinned Strawberries in pots, leaving about a 
dozen fruits to each pot. The blooms are regularly 
fertilised with camers-hair-brush till enough are set. 


Borough of Croydon Chrysanthemum 

•how.— Nov. 2 and 3 next. 


BULBS VOB 00BBB8P0NDBJVT8. 

Questions.—Queries end answers ws inserted in 
Oamp—nis /free of charge if corre s pondents follow the rain 
here laid down for their guidance. All communication) 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addreteed to the Bonos of 
Qoumram, 87, Southamptonstreet, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be tent to the Poxushss. 
The name and addrett of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may detire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate pieoe qf paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
wn mind that, as Gaodskims has to be sent to press some 
time in advanoe of date, they eannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the rseeipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the emoepUonqftueh as eannot 
well bo classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary to infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do weU to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articleo inserted in Gasdskom 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.— Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers them others and are put 
info their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there it as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


2815— Snail Bean.— Would any reader inform me 
where I could get a plant of Phaeeolua Oaracalla or Snail 
Bean ? I should be much obliged for any hints upon its 
culture ?— Bolden. 

2816— Oalla Little Gem.— Con any of your readers 
give an account of the culture of the Calla Lily Little 
Gem, as I have no difHculty in making it grow; but it 
has very fsw flowers, and I was led to suppose that it was 
a batter bloomer than the ordinary Oalla ?—W. Gardxkr. 


To the following queries brief replies are given , 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2817—Ghlneee Lily after flowering (L. E. B.y 

—The bulbs ore of no use at all after flowering. 

2318— Orchids (J. M.).— For the required information 
you cannot do better than apply to some of the large 
orchid growers. 

2819- Use or agricultural salt (B. c. D.f— 
Yes, it to beneficial. Apply in spring when digging, or os a 
surface dressing in showery weather for certain crops. 

2320 — Lachenalia orchloides (Lady Hardener). 
This is a very singular and interesting species, with flowers 
of a greenish-yellow that become more curious upon closer 
inspection. 

2321— Begonla-eeed (J. Mackenzie).— It all depends 
upon the heat given as to the time it takes for the seed to 
germinate, but it is never very long, because seedlings 
raised in January flower the same summer. 

2822— Beet exhibition Potato {Unsuccessful 
Exhibitor).—Wo should advise Windsor Castle for early 
show, and Abundance or Satisfaction tor later. We do not 
know the book. Try through a local bookseller. 

2823— Honeysuckle and Clematis (Boss).—The 
Honeysuckle in the greenhouse is probably linkers 
flexuoea, and may be moved outside now. Cut it back 
well before moving it. Thin out the poor, weak wood of 
the Clematis. 

2824— Mushrooms In peat-Moss (Willow).—We 
have tried, but alwa) s failed to grow Mushrooms in peat- 
Moss-litter. We do not advise you to waste labour and 
spawn in the attempt. We think it useless. There is no 
chance of spawn running. 

2825— Lime and quicklime (B. C. D.).— Much 
depends upon what you want. If tor killing pests we 
advise gas-lime, used with care. Apply it now, but if it is 
fresh, expose the lime on the surface for a few days. Spread 
evenly, and then dig deeply. 

2820— Auriculas in cold frame ( Bromley) — Yes ; 
but they must stand upon a bed of coal-ashes 3 inches or 
4 inches deep, or, better still, a few not row strips of board, 
raised upon a couple of bricks. The main points are to 
avoid damp and insects, especially slugs. 

2827— Where to get Acacia llneata, etc. 
(F. T. C ).—Any good firm could supply you. Neither 
are easy to raise from seed, but you can get small plants 
at a reasonable price. We do not recommend individual 
nurserymen. See our advertising columns. 

2328— Unhealthy Holly Pern (A. B. B.y— Pro¬ 
bably the Fern requires repotting. At any rate, new growth 
will be sure to start away in the spring. The fronds 
enclosed are covered with spores, and in the natural course, 
when the spores fall, the frond, having fulfilled its mission, 
dies. 

2329— Saxlfr&ga Burserlana (J.).— This is with¬ 
out doubt the gem of the early Baxifrsges, particularly 
when the plants are well flowered. In some seasons the 
majority of the plants bloom with greater or less freedom 
and in full flower its large satiny blossoms are very 
striking. 

2830— Carnation shoots unhealthy (Jf. E. By 
—Our plants, or some of them, are suffering from the 
attacks of maggots in the same way as yours. Trim them 
up with a sharp knife so as to remove all the decaying bits 
and burn them. They will recover, but some will be 
reduced in size. 

2831— Garden plan (Isca, Shields).— We suppose the 
arrangement of ground shown in plan only includes the 
garden of one house, and the other house will have a 
garden of equal size. We should ray you have made the 
most of the ground, but something depends upon how the 
details are worked out. It ought to make both a pretty 
and useful garden. 

2832— Converting cordon-trained trees (It 
Busey —You can allow the cordon to moke head growth. 
Leave a clear stem, and the trees will soon makes stan¬ 
dard. Thin out heads (that to, weak shoots), and allow a 
certain number for branches os growth proceeds. There is 
no need to graft if the cordon trees were worked in a small 
state. A tree naturally makes head growth if left alone. 

2833— Saxifrages (F. W.y—We do not quite know 
what you mean by ihe "delicate variety of Saxifrage." 
Please send a specimen of the kind you inquire about. 
There are so many Saxifrages, and the majority will thrive 
in ordinary soil. Such kinds as S. Burseriana are better if 
they have soil to which old mortar-rubble to added. Saxi¬ 
frages are hardy, but H. pyramidalto is a very beautiful 
frame or cold greenhouse plant. None require a tempera- 
of 40 degs. 

2834— Black Hamburgh Grapes (Young 
Beginner).—You will certainly have to “ fire ” your Vines, 
os you term it, after keeping them warm for the plants 
named. Continue the fires until the berries begin to colour, 
but allow it only to give a little heat. Just keep the Vines 
moving. Then in fine weather, with sun heat, they will push 
growth along ; 50 degs. to 55 degs. are ample. Of course, 
when bunches are in flower you must give more heat. 

2S35— India-rubber-plant decaying (Shilling). 
—Your India-rubber-plant wants fresh potting, os the old 
soil has got putrid, hence the top has decayed. Give the 
plant a fresh pot. Turfy loam and peat, with a little sharp 
sand, to suitable to pot it in. Your greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture should be from 45 degs. to 60 degs. We advise you to 
pay great attention to the watering for a time till Ihe 
plants commence to make new growth. Syringe lightly 
overhead twice a day when the weather to bright. 

2336-Treatment of Stephanotls and Alla- 
manda(d ).—Both the Stephanotls and Allamanda are 
strong-growing climbing plants that require the tempera¬ 
ture of a Btove at all seasons. They may be grown in large 
pots or planted out, the main portion of the soil consisting 
of turfy-loam, lightened by an admixture of rough peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Water in moderation Is required 
throughout the year, and the plants must also have a share 
of the syringing which is given to stove plants in general. 
Some forms of Stephanotls are far more floriferous than 
others, but, as a rule, nurserymen propagate only from the 
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2337-Shadingr for oro hard-house (W. A. S. R). 

—A cheap shading is whitening and skim-milk, with some 
oil mixed to make it adhesive. We find this mixture good, 
and lasts a season if well mixed, and if a white shade is 
objected to, add a little cheap ground lime colour. As 
regards your other question, we have seen similar cases 
in salt districts ; the brine undermines the earth. Yours 
is probably a well, or drains, or a water-course fallen in 
fnuch lower down. We fear you can only find out by 
boring. 

2S3S— Celery White Gem ( R. B .).~You will find 
this one of the very best Not only is it one of the earliest 
si all, but the heads are very solid and of excellent quality. 
White Gem may be termed dwarf and of good habit, the 
stalks being remarkable tor their thickness in comparison 
to their length, and a great advance on the old Incompar¬ 
able Dwarf White. It must not be confoundod with this, 
as the White Gem is more solid and remains sound longer, 
being less subject to decay. The growth is so compact 
that there is very little waste. 

2839— Holly Fern-fTonds dying: (Ftdham).— The 
cause of the leaves of your Fern turning brown—as per 
enclosed specimen—is that they are infested with insects, 
commonly known as black thrips. To eradicate them, 
dissolve about 2 oz. of soft-soap in a half gallon of warm 
Yain-water, and carefully sponge both the upper and under 
sides of the leaves, afterwards rinsing it off with clean soft 
Water. To keep the plant clean and free from these 
troublesome insects periodical examination and cleansing 
of the foliage must be resorted to. 

2840— 'Usefulness Of cate (Lover of Dumb Crea¬ 
ture $). —I am sorry if anything lhave written has wounded 
*' Malvern's ” feelings. I was born within sight of the 
Malvern Hills, and know what a beautiful place it used to 
be, and hope the builders have not spoilt it. I agree with 
all she says about being kind to dumb animals, but there is 
such a thing as mistaken kindness, and I still maintain 
that a good cat should earn its own living. They were 
sent by the Great Creator to do certain work, and if they 
fall to do it they become a pest and a nuisance.—E. H. 

2841— Manure for vegetables (Carpenter).—We 
do not think you could do better than use guano at the 
rate of 2 lb. to the pole, giving two applications of this at 
intervals during the growing season. As it is very soluble 
do not apply until your crop is well in growth. Sulphate 
of ammonia with common salt is also good for a dry 
soil. Use sulphate of ammonia at the same strength, but 
give three applications. If you keep the surface well 
cultivated you will not suffer much from drought. Keep 
up the dressings of road-scrapings and save all vegetable 
refuse to rot down for use as your ground becomes empty. 

2842— Adonis amurensls (Lover of Varieties).— 
This is a rare species from Japan that is likely to prove a 
welcome addition to this genus. It is quite distinct, more 
especially in the dense Fern-like character of its leaves. 
The dowers, so far as may be judged by the unexpanded 
cups, are small and rather closely set above the elegant 
leaves. It is evidently a free-dowering species, though 
from a decorative point much less showy than the spring 
Adonis. These plants require a bright and warm sun to 
.expand their blossoms, and few spring dowering-subjects 
are productive of better effect than a large bed of A. 
vernalis with its dow'ers well expanded to the morning 
sun. 

2843— Cucumber - bed (Mait on). — We have 
repeatedly replied to this question of late. The higher the 
bed the greater the heat or more enduring. There is no 
dxed rule to go by. Again, as so much depends upon the 
manure used, do not use much decayed manure or too 
strawy, and well mix short and long; also make very 
firm. Have your bed at least 2 feet wider all round the 
frame. Say a 4-feet bed will sink in 2 feet to 2} feet, this 
you must allow for; and you must frequently renew sides 
or linings to retain heat. Four plants or two would do. 
Twelve inches of soil is enough for plants. The quantity is 
none too much. You mean new leaves; old leaves are 
useless for warmth. .Make in March. 

2844 — Auriculas from seed (P.).—it is wise to sow 
in the spring as early as possible in a shallow pan. One 
22 inches in diameter will enable hundreds of tiny plants to 
be raised. Even without heat seed will germinate very 
well, but a little heat is helpful, although when leaves are 
formed a cool temperature is best. The little plants may 
be either pricked out thinly into other large pans or into 
shallow' boxes filled with good soil, or even under hand- 
lights in ft shady spot, to give them every encouragement. 
By the middle of July or a little later these plants will be 
strong enough to plant out into the borders, where thev 
are best in clumps of three or five. The weaker ones will, 
perhaps, be best for pot culture. Such choice stocks as the 
show and alpine forms are unsuitable for planting out at 
all. 

2845— Unhealthy Indla-rnbber-plants (E. O.). 

—Unfortunately, you do not state in your query if you 
have the means of placing the plants in a position under 
glass ? If so, we recommend you to give them a tempera¬ 
ture from 60 degs. to G-* degs, with bottom-heat if 
possible. Your second plant has been injured by the 
recent frosts to cause the foliage to droop. We advise 
you to plunge as stated, and when growth makes a start 
repot in a compost of equal parts turfy loam and peat, 
with a ltttle sharp sand. We do not advise you to repot 
the one you potted in December, but only place in heat 
till recovered, when the plants may be returned to their 
permanent quarters. Pay careful attention to the water¬ 
ing. Rather keep on the dry side than give too much, 
till the plants are growing vigorously. 

2840 -Carnations diseased (Floral).—The leaves 
sent are affected with a not uncommon disease, technically, 
Uredo diaathi or " spot." It is caused by a (lamp or stag¬ 
nant atmosphere, unsuitable soil, and also overcrowding 
inay be blamed for it. Alter plants are attacked there does 
not seem to be any cure for it, but they grow out of it, 
as it does not spread after March comes in. The shoots 
sent are Tree Carnations, and they ought not to have 
been attacked by this pest under good winter treatment. 
They should be placed near the roof glass of a dry, airy 
greenhouse, and if potted in a free open compost and not 
overwatered they would certainly be free from spot. The 

K rowths sent are weakly, evidently from want of air and 
ght. We would advise cutting of all diseased leaves. 
Treat the plants as directed abort, and the fresh growths 
will be clean. / I 

Digitized by CjlOOQlC 


2847— Beet show Dahlias (R. M.).— When lectur¬ 
ing before the members of the National Amateur 
Gardeners’ Association, in September last, the well-known 
Dahlia grower, Mr. J. T. West, mentioned the names of 
the twelve best varieties for exhibition, and these should 
meet the acquirements of “ R. M.” The date—end of July 
or middle of August—though, is certainly early. The 
varieties are: Mrs. Gladstone (blush,), William Rawlings 
(plum), R. T. Rawlings (yellow), Harry Keith (purple), 
John Walker (wfite), Arthur Rawlings (crimson), Victor 
(dark), Ethel Britton (light, edged rose), Maud Fellowes 
(white, edged purple), Mrs. John Downie (yellow, striped 
scarlet), J. T. West (yellow, edged purple). Mrs. David 
Saunders (lilac and white) was also given, in rase Mrs 
John Downie is objected to as a fancy Bort.—D. 

2848— Apple L&mb Abbey Pearmaln ( Ignora- 
mu#).—This variety, though not often met with, deserves 
extended cultivation, as it is such an excellent keeper. 
Its parentage is good, being none other than the celebrated 
American Newtown Pippin, and this should be sufficient 
commendation. True, the fruits are but small, or at the 
best medium sized ; but this does not detract from their 
value, but, on the contrary, increases it, os they look so 
much better on the table than larger fruits. It is a hand¬ 
some Apple and a true Pearmain. On the sunny side the 
fruits take on a deep crimson flush, and when ripe the 
remaining portion of the skin becomes quite yellow. It is 
a crisp eating Apple, flesh white and juicy, with a first-rate 
flavour, and will keep in good condition until June. The 
tree is not a robust grower, but is a sure bearer, and makes 
a handsome pyramid or bush. 

28*9— Iris flmbrl&ta (Disappointed ).-^This fine old 
greenhouse plant does not receive the attention which its 
merits fully justify. For the large conservatory or the 
greenhouse, where the latter is kept at about 40 degs. 
or 45 degs., this plant Is beautifully adapted. It may be 
grown in large pans or planted out in a deep and broad 
pocket on the conservatory rockwork, and in either find a 
congenial home. In the succulent house at Kew Just now 
there are many fine masses of it in all stages that must have 
furnished a rich display of the brilliant blue flowers for 
some time past This fact alone should have great weight 
with gardeners and amateurs generally on account of its 
winter-flowering properties, and besides this there is also 
the fact that blue flowers are very rare in winter, and any 
plant so free growing and so profuse in its flowering at this 
season cannot be too well known. 

2850— Apple Red Astrachan (Pomona ).— 1 This is 
amongst tne very best of early Apples, and but tor one 
drawback would be a grand variety to grow in quantity for 
market. That drawback is its shyness in bearing. On the 
Paradise-stock, if dwarf or bush trees are preferred, this 
sort should be a success. It is a capital kind on the Crab 
for espalier training. As the foliage Is apt to be dense the 
trees must in any case be kept well thinned, or the large 
leaves will prevent the full play of the sun’s rays so 
essential to the colouring, and without colour a profitable 
market will be lost for this Apple. Although we do not 
advocate much pruning in a general way, Red Astrachan 
on the Crab must have it either at the root or branch—at 
least, such is my experience—winter pruning to clear away 
all needless shoots, and summer pruning and pinching to 
let in sunlight to the swelling fruit. 

2851— Apple London or Five - crowned 
Pippin (Ignoramus ).—This is a fine late Apple, keeping' 
wed until the end of April or middle of May. It is a very 
old variety, and was known to fruit-growers as far back as 
the middle of the sixteenth century. In appearance the 
fruits are roundish, with four or five prominent ribs, which 
terminate at the eye. They grow from medium to large 
size, and the skin is pale yellow when ripe, with a rosy 
flush on the sunny side. It is an excellent Apple either for 
dessert or cooking, its brisk flavour being much appreciated 
by those people who prefer a slightly acid fruit to a very 
sweet one. Trees of this variety bear freely, but they are 
not strong growers. They set a profusion of fruit-buds 
nearly every season, and the crop should be freely thinned 
if extra fine fruits are required. As a bush or pyramid it 
succeeds well, but the branches should be kept well 
thinned out to admit plenty of sunlight ar.d air. 

2852— Making a Mushroom-bed. (A Constant 
Subscriber ).—A Mushroom-bed 6 feet tquare will take 
pretty well a load of manure as it comes from the stable, 
as by the time it is shaken over, and the littery portion 
removed, the bulk will be much reduced. Some of the 
cleanest, longest litter may be reserved to cover the bed 
when finished, the remainder being placed in the bottom. 
To the short manure add one-fifth of loamy soil and mix 
well together. Let the heap remain till it gets warm, but 
sheltered from rains. Then turn again and intennix, and 
make up the bed, beating or treading it firmly. When 
finished the bed should be at least a foot deep. We are 
assuming the manure is in a fairly fresh condition. If not 
so, it is not suited for Mushroom culture. Spawn, when 
the temperature is steady, between 85 degs. and 90 degs , 
and place from 1^ inches to 2 inches of soil on bed when 
the spawn can be seen to be working. If the heat declines 
too fast cover with the litter. 

2853— L&pagerl&S, etc. (j. IT. Hyde). —A Lapageria 
should succeed well in your lean-to greenhouse if kept well 
attended to. But we advise you to plant it in a border 
about 3 feet square. Allow plenty of drainage to the 
border, as Lapagerias require to be well drained. Turfy 
loam and peat in equal proportions is suitable to plant in. 
For a selection of other climbers suitable for your house get 
Ficus repens, Cobiea scandens, and Passiflora coeruleo. 
Your house is not suitable for Arum Lilies, a9 there is not 
sufficient light. Ferns will succeed very well, but you do 
not require saucers to stand the plants in. For a collection 
of flowering plants at this time of the year, you could have 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, and other forced bulbs. 
Cyclamens, too, would succeed very well, as also would 
Gloxinias. You do not need the vapour troughs, as they 
are not beneficial to the plants you possess If kept filled 
with water. We advise you to damp down three times a 
day to keep a moist atmosphere. 

2854— Making*flower-sprays (Sprays).— 1 There is 
a great art in making sprays or button-holes. You should 
not have three or four different colours, and a light 
arrangement is essential. But by constant practice the 
work Is soon picked up. Wiring is the chief point, so as to 
place a flower into any position required. Take, for 
instance, a Camellia; the stem should be held between 
the thumb and fore-finger, and two wires thrust through 


the base of the flower in a crossed position, then bend them 
down to the stem and bind round. Two colours are sufR* 
dent in any spray, and should be carefully chosen. In 
reference to the flowers suitable, there are manv, such as 
Tuberoses, Lily of the Valley, Eucharis, Orchids, Rose¬ 
bud#, or Carnations. Fern should not be forgotten, as this 
forms a background to set the flowers off to their best 
advantage. It is an advantage to soak a small piece of 
cotton-wool and place close up to the flower If they have 
been forced, ana are likely to occasion to soon wither. 
Buttonhole-wire for stems and binding can be obtained 
from nurserymen and florists. 

2855— List of vegetables and flowers (G. Bray- 
sher ).—We do not grasp your idea, as yon would get more 
information from jour members. We do not know your 
resources, \alue of pri?es, or any particulars. Again, you 
mix up flowers with vegetables. In spring, vegetables 
would comprise forced things : Seakale, Asparagus, with 
Potatoes all the year round. Flowers are endless. There 
are bulbs in variety, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Chinese 
Primulas, Azaleas, and a host of plants. In the summer 
you have a greater choice in both departments. If there 
is no limit we Bhould say write to the members to bring - 
any contributions of plants or flowers, and the awards be 
given to the most meritorious. In the autumn fruit should 
be given a place. You see, amateurs could always compete 
with Tomatoes from June to October, and vegetables, such 
as Peas, Beans, Marrows, from June to October. We 
fear you must confine your exhibits to certain points, or 
you would have great difficulty in giving awaids. We 
cannot define varieties, as we do not know your intentions, 
or what your members require. 

2866— Arum Lilies diseased ( Constant Reader). — 
There is no disease in the specimen of Arum Lily-leaves 
sent. No doubt the soil you have them potted In is not 
suitable. A rich turfy loam, with a little leaf-soil and 
mortar-rubbish, is necessary. Arums require plenty of 
moisture in the way of syringing and watering at the roots 
when in good growth, with a temperature from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. Place in a position where plenty of light can be 
had, and allow air as the weather permits, but avoid cold 
draughts. When the pots are full of roots afford a little 
manure-water, about three times a week. We recommend 
cow-manure or soot-water, as they will thrive well on it. 
When finished flowering stand them in a cold-frame, and 
gradually dry the plants off fora time until they commence 
to make growth again. They should then be shaken out, 
divided, and potted into 8-inch or 10-inch pots. It is an 
excellent plan, and we recommend it, to plunge in an open 
border, after potted, until it is time to place them inside. 
But care should be taken not to allow them to become dry 
during the time they are plunged out. 

2857 - Onenmbors and Tomatoes in green¬ 
house (C. P. A. Morrison).— In the first place you began 
wrong by planting Vines in an outside border in November. 
Now you propose to grow Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
together. One requires much heat, shade, and moisture; 
the other air, sun, and less heat. Far better grow one or 
the other, not the two, and grow one thing well. A 
house of the Bize named would be filled with three 
Cucumbers—in fact, two well-grown would suffice. Many 
amateurs attempt to grow too much in their houses. The 
result is that insects thrive and the plants are ruined. If 
you grow Tomatoes there is room for six plants on the 
single-rod system, kept well pinched in. One plant is 
ample in a 10-inch pot. Your soil would do for the Toma* 
toes mixed, as you suggest, with road-scrapings, butdo not 
mix much manure. Procure a little bone-meal. The 
Cucumbers would want richer and more fibrous soil. Tbs 
boxes would do for Cucumbers over flue, but not for Toma¬ 
toes—too dry and much beat. You will shortly see an 
article on Tomato-growing for amateurs. This will help 
you. 

2358— Grafting Pear-trees ( Fruit Grover).—it you 
have any unprofitable Pear-trees, no matter how large, 
and if sound and thriving, no matter how old (for Pear- 
trees live to a great age), head them back, not too near the 
trunk, but leave spreading branches on which to insert a 
sufficient quantity of grafts to quickly form a new head. 
Secure strong shoots of lost season’s growth, and having 
prepared them In the proper way by sloping to a thin edge 
and slightly paring the outer rind, slip them in between 
the wood and the bark of the stock. A branch 3 inches 
in diameter will take three grafts, while a large one 
may require six. Tie in tightly with raffla and keep out 
air with clay, which if tied on also will aid materially in 
securing the grafts against high winds in autumn. The 
clay must be removed the following winter, and trees will 
need attention for a few years in thinning and pruning 
away shoots from the original wood. The force of sap sends 
up vigorous growth, and in two years the tree will have 
formed a flourishing head. We have gathered a good crop 
of fruit the second season from grafting and every year 
afterwards. 

2359— Early Broad Beans (Amateur).-it space 
and frame room can be given there is no better system thau 
sowing three or four Beans in a 4^-inch pot in December, 
and growing in cold-frames till March, then planting out 
in good land, well firming the plants when turning out of 
the pots. Few can adopt the above plan, as the plants 
are in the way and frame room cannot be afforded. Good 
results may be secured by sowing In heat at this date, 
placing the seed in boxes or pots. Boxes are handiest, 
and by placing them on warm pipes in a fruit-house, the 
plants are quickly raised and fit to putout early In April. 
The most important points are thin sowing, removing when 
the plants are a few inches above the soil to a cooler place, 
and for the last ten days growing in a cold-frame fully 
exposed in favourable weather, ouch plants need more 
protection when planted than thoee never given heat, and 
should not be drawn. It is also necessary to get a ball of 
earth to each at planting, and in heavy cold soil to give 
the roots assistance in the way of fine soil or burnt refuse 
of seme kind. Plants raised thus will give pods a fortnight 
earlitr than those sown early in the open ground. 

2800— Myrtle-leaved Oranjre (Citrus).— As its 
name denotes, this greatly resembles the Myrtle, and it is 
rather a slow grower; consequently, the wood is very 
thort-jointed and fruitful. The individual fruits are small 
and round, the skin is thin, and the pulp bitter. Young 
trees crop heavily, and if kept in a warm-house the whole 
year round fruit may be had in various stages of growth 
cn the same tree. This renders them very ornamental, 
but when grffWn for crop alone the trees are best rested 
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during the winter months and started into growth again 
at the latter end of the preaent month. This treatment 
ensures the rrof> ripening much about the same time, a 
ureat consideration when required for preserving. The 
tree la a profuse bloomer and sets very freely ; conse¬ 
quently, high culture is necessary, and to that end warm 
liquid-manure mar be administered pretty freely during 
the growing period. Syringing twice daily is also of great 
assistance in keeping ihe Toliuge clean and helping the 
fruits to swell The latter should not be allowed to bang 
too long before gathering, as the pulp soon shrinks. Just 
after the skin turns colour is the best time to gather, and 
the fruit should at once be preserved. This is beet done 
in clear *yrun, and if allowed to stand a few weeks before 
using them they are most delirious, and form a valuable 
addition to the dessert during the winter months. In 
*.l»lli ion to its value as a fruit-producer, the Mvrtle-leaeed 
• (range is a good variety to grow for cutting. Sprays of 
good length literally laden with bloom ran tie had from 
healthy trees without damaging them in the least. 

‘-'SCI Soli for Wistaria — Please ad\ ise me In what 
soil to plant Wistaria sinensis ? Will any position suit it 
against a wsll - Wiii-r. 

*.* Witt aria sinensis thrirru admirably in a toil com- 
posed of fibrotu loam and leaf-mould. Peat may be added 
with much benefit in cold and damp toils. It delights in 
good drainage. No position seems to come amiss to this 
beautiful and free-/lowering free, but if a vail in a tunny 
position is available, you cannot do better than grate a plant 
against it. 


?s7 '2-Obarooal flerVine-border.— Will you kindly 
tell me what size this should be I do not know whether 
to use it coarse or fine ’’ Your ad' i e will be esteemed.— 
VlSETAHD. 

•/ Charcoal should be in various sizes, but not larger 
than a Walnut, and from that to the size of an Acorn. 

2S73— Soil for Ferns.— Please say what is the best 
compost for Ferns in pots, and whether the present is a 
suitable time for repotting them?— F. W. 

-Vo better time than the present for potting Ferns, as 
they are commencing to grow. Vse a soil composed in part 
of good fibrous loam, mixed with a little i ccll-decayed 
manure or peat, and sharp silver sand. 

2874— Greenhouse staging. —We have built a large 

f reenhouse 17 feet by 80 feet with side solid board benches, 
n centre we have bricked up wall IS inches nuhet bottom, 
over which we have put layer of ashes. We intend to fill 
m> with ratchet and stone, soil about b im hes, then turf 
about 4 inches, in which to plant Tomatoes. Will this be 
best, or would you make solid stone bottom ? Please 
advise in (Jahoknijki.—F. Waltskh. 

*/ ft is immaterial. Few growers would go to the 
trouble and expense as you suggest. If grown in pots it is 
not needed, nor if planted out as long as there is good 
drainage, as this tr ill sitfilce. Many grow in * inches to 
IS inches of soil with tnly inches of drainage. 


2802— Pruning Oherry-trses-—I planted soma 
young Cherry-trees last autumn, typical pyramid-bush 
shape. Should they be pruned this spring ? 

*,* Cherries planted last autumn trill need little prun¬ 
ing this year, merely shortening back strong shoots half 
thsir length. 

2803— Ussof pig manure —I have an orchard of 
standard fruit-trees and bush fruits, also flower and 
kitchen garden I have been offered some manure from pigs 
and geeee. Would it be suitable, and could 1 make liquid- 
manure of it for the standard fruit-trees and Hoses, and 
apply it when the fruit has set ? If so, what quantity in a 
<0 gallon barrel?— R. 

*•* Liquid-manure from June to September would be 
pood. A UO-gallon barrel would not go far in an orchard. 
We would advise top-dressing hard now in orchard, and 
using the liquid for your garden trees. 

2364—Un Of quicklime.—Could you inform me 
what quantity of quicklime I should dig in with the 
manure for a bed of Carrot*—say 1 yard w ide and 8 yards 
long—to prevent the grub.—W. R. 

*,* One cr two bushels ; but you must allow the lime to 
remain on surface a short time to beet me slaked , or it will 
be all in some parts, none in others. Gas-lime is best. 

2805—Dog-manure —In answer to the question sent 
by “Johannes," (No. 271-'»), as to the value of dog-manure, 
you say that it is of “ no value whatever; rather the 
reverse *’ Kindly say why ?—Paxton, Tad caster. 

*•* It poisons the soil. 

2866— Oh&rooaL—Charcoal is often mentioned as a 
good thing to mix with drainage or soil for pot plants, 
('an you tell me what kind of charcoal to use ? Would 
gas-coke or coal-cinders do, or is wood-charcoal meant ?— 
J. D. Htdk. 

*,* Wood-charcoal is meant. Gas-coke, broken in small 
pieces, or coal-cinders will answer very well for the 
drainage of pots; but it is not beneficial to mix with the 
Writ for potting. Wood-charcoal trill answer for both 
purposes, and Is considered excellent for mixing with the 
coil, rendering it porous, if the charcoal is broken into bits 
about ths size of a Hazel-Nut. It is of a most delicate 
nature, rendering no harm to plants whatever. It is 
greatly used for Orchids, the roots clinging to it better 
than anything else. 

2867 —Vegetable* on border.—I have a north¬ 
east wall about G feet high. At foot a border from 
fi feet to 7 feet wide, on wall Currants, and at front of 
tiorder are Gooseberries. Will you please advise as to the 
most suitable vegetables to grow*between? Would Rhubarb 
do well -F. K. W. 

*.* Rhubarb would do well, also a bod of roots in sum¬ 
mer such as are needed late. We find Borecole or Kale 
serviceable, ae these give a later supply in spring when 
green vegetables are scarce. For a permanent crop Rhubarb 
would do well. 


2868— Chrysanthemums.— Should pots containing 
Chrysanthemums be bedded in ashes, or is It sufficient to 
simply stand the pots on ashes ?— J. W. Htdk. 

*.* It is a matter of opinion as to plunging Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in ashes. It is not necessary when they are only 
cuttinge. But when they are in the fiowering-pots it ti 
an excellent plan, ae it prevents the soil getting very 
dry and keeps the roots cool and moist. But when not 
plunged it u advisable to stand on ashes or boards to 
prevent worms from entering the pots and disturbing the 
drainage. 


2869— Rain-water.— I have had a tankfflxed in con¬ 
servatory for collecting above, but the water is very 
blackish, no doubt owing to the soot on ths roofs. Will 
this water be injurious for watering plants, and for 
syringing and washing them ?—F. P. CT 
*.* Not in the least for root watering, but will leave 
unsightly spots upon light foliage and blossom. 


2870— Watering bulbe. — After these (such as 
Freesias, Tulips, Hyacinths. Ixlas, Gladioli, and Lilies) 
have been planted in pots, Ls it advisable to water them 
whenever the pot sounds dry, before the bulbe show above 
surface ?-F. F. 0. 


Certainly ; you must keep the soil moist. But when 
they have Jlowered very little water is needed. 

2871—Vaporising —With regard to your answer, 
2681, what solution or material is used with the XL All 
vaporiser? Is it to be used in lieu of Tobacco fumiga¬ 
tion ?—F. P. C. 


, V U you procure one of these you will have full 
instructions also. Ths solution itself is a patented 
article. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

iny communications respecting plants or fruitt 
Sent to name should aheays accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editos of Gabdsmum lu.es- 
mm, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Name* Of plants.— H. C. Wright.— Habrothamnus 

elegaoa.- B. if. D — Acacia armata.- G M — 

Coelogyne cristata.- J. J. R.—l, Pyrus (Cydonla) 

japonica ; 2, Adiantum concinnum latum ; 3, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan ; 6, Latania borbonica ; 6, Send better specimen ; 
7, Pteria serrulata cristata ; 8, Blechnum sp. ; 9, Seniper- 
vivum If a wort hi; 10, Sempemvum sp.; 11, Cyperus 

alternifoliiis.- A Constant Reader. — Odontogiossmn 

Rossi majus. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would umtmber that see 
do not answer oueriet by pest, and that see cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to corr e spondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain ths name and address of sender. 

A. B.— We know of no such book. There are plenty of 
goed manuals on Chrysanthemum culture, but none of 
the kind you want. There would be little demand for It. 


Catalogues received. — Herbaceous Plants.— 

K. Hopkins, Mere Cottage. Koutsford. - Fioriett 

Flowers and Hardy Border Plants.— John Forbes, 

Hawick, N B.- New Zonal Pelargoniums.— Messrs. 

J. R. Pearson and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, Notts. 


BIRDS. 

Aviary in greenhouse ( w. W. s. ibbert- 
*on ).—You would find all kinds of our native 
song birds do well in the outdoor aviary, as well 
as many foreign birds. You must, however, 
guard against keeping them too warm and close 
in winter, and protect them from hot sunshine 
in Bummer by covering the glass roof with some 
kind of shading material. Wire-netting would 
be the best thing for the front. Cover the floor 
with an inch or so of gritty sand, and if two or 
three evergreens in pots, such as Box or Fir, be 
provided, these will add to the rustioappearance 
of the interior and form resting-places for some 
of the birds. Bullfinches, Goldfinches, Siskins, 
Linnets, Greenfinches, and Redpolls would be 
very suitable. If you kept pairs, some, such as 
Greenfinches and Redpolls, would breed freely ; 
others, such as Linnets and Goldfinches, would 
pair with hen Canaries, and for the reception of 
the nests of these a few nest-boxes or tiny cages 
should be placed in retired corners. Among 
foreign birds you would find Budgerigars very 
suitable ; they are hardy and breea in confine¬ 
ment. The food for these is Millet and Canary- 
seed. The Turquoisine and the Cockatiel are 
also both hardy foreign birds, and should be fed 
upon scalded Maize, Canary-seed, and Millet. 
You must be careful not to overstock your small 
aviary and to provide ample ventilation both day 
and night. 

Teaching Bullfinch to pipe (Counter). 

—To teach Bullfinches to pipe, it is necessary to 
commence their education at an early age. You 
would not succeed in teaching your bird any¬ 
thing now; it is much too old. A nestling 
requires nine months of regular instruction to 
enable it to become a finished performer, for 
if the leaching cease before this time has elapsed, 
the bird spoils the tunes being taught by mixing 
up the airs, or by suppressing or displacing the 
different parts. If not well and carefully in¬ 
structed, the pupil is very apt to entirely forget 
its lessons at the first moulting season. The | 
birds to be instructed should be placed where I 


they cannot hear the notes of any other of the 
feathered tribe, and the tune to be leamul 
should be constantly played to them upon a flute, 
melodcon, or bird-organ, or it may be whistled 
to them. The room should be kept somewhat 
dark while the teaching is going on, but as soon 
as there is an attempt on the part of the pupils 
to follow the instructor a little more light should 
be admitted, and a few Hemp-seeds given as a 
reward. Altogether it is a long and tedious 
business, although a well-accomplished bird is 
worth several pounds. Some young Bullfinches 
will learn with qaickneas and ease, while others 
make but slow progress, learning with difficulty. 
Some can be taught to whistle distinctly three 
different airs without confusing them in the 
least. 


FOOD FROM QARDRN, ORCHARD, 
AND TOLD. 

Making Orange wine (E. C. T.).— 
Pare the thin yellow rind from 20 Lemons and 
80 Seville Oranges ; pour 1 gallon of boiling 
water over the peels, and leave them thus for 
three days. Meantime, peel off all the white pith 
from the Oranges and Lemons ; this pith is not 
used when making a really nice wine. Squeeze 
out all the juice, and strain it into a brandy 
cask ; put what remains of the husks in a tub 
with water to cover them, leave them for 24 
hours, thtn strain the liquid from these und the 
peels, squeezing the peels hard iu order to get 
all the flavour out of them. Put the liouid into 
the cask with 30 lb. of loaf-sugar and 3 lb. of 
chopped raisins for preference, but, if wished, 
the raisins may be omitted and more sugar 
used. Fill the cask with cold water to make 
up 10 gallons. Stir the whole for a quarter of 
an hour to help to partially dissolve the sugar ; 
stir up once a day for a week, and then pour 
into the bung-hole four tablespoonfuls of good 
brewers’ yeast. If fermentation does not begin 
in about three days, add a tablespoonful more 
yeast. When fermentation is over—in about 
ten days or so—add £ ounce of isinglass, dis¬ 
solved in a little of the wine. Put in the bung, 
leaving in it a spile-hole, which may be closed 
in a day or two. Let the wine stand 10 weeks ; 
then rack it off either into a clean cask or return 
it to old one after it has been thoroughly rinsed 
ont. In two or three months the wine may be 
used, but the older it is the better. If a brandy 
cask cannot be had, then a quart of brandy 
should be added to the wine after fermentation 
is over. 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY* - Y ARD. 

Houses and runs. —If we may judge from what 
goes on around us, there oannot be the least 
doubt that poultry-keeping under entirely new 
conditions as compared with the past is on tke 
increase. Travellers by the railway as well as 
those whose business leads them into more 
retired districts have for some time observed a 
growing tendency to fix small Fowl-houses in the 
fields, und thus it is possible for a single farmer 
to maintain several distinct collections of birds 
under the most favourable conditions as regard- 
their health and economical management. 
Another indication as to the change which is 
going on is to be found in the increased number 
of manufacturers who have taken up the making 
of Fowl-houses as a part of their business. AU 
this is very satisfactory so far as it goes ; there 
is now a prospect of the Fowls being properly 
housed in structures which are comfortable alike 
to the birds and their owners, instead of being 
stacked away in some stuffy roof where no one 
can enter without a strong feeling of disgust. 
But it is well to point out that a good poultry - 
house is not the only thing to aim at. Thesiteupon 
which the house is set up must also be good ot its 
kind, and this is a matter which most poultry- 
keepers think beneath their notice. The best 
site for a poultry-run is undoubtedly a grassy 
bank sloping to the south or south-west, on a 
sandy or loamy soil, the former for choice. 
Such a situation secures the greatest possible 
amount of sunshine ; the ground is always dry, 
and a natural sand bath is always available when 
the weather is fine. There is, moreover, but 
little wind to encounter, since the run is 
screened from the north and east. The strong 
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point in favour of such a run is its dryness ; no 
matter how wet the weather may be, the feet 
of the Fowls will not become clogged with dirt, 
and this paves the way for another advantage— 
namely, the nests are not fouled when the birds 
go to lay, so that the eggs are comparatively 
clean at all times. Few Fowl-keepers give the 
matter of a dry run the least thought, but it 
has far more to do with a full egg-basket than 
many people believe to be possible. Only last 
week I was talking to a large farmer who has 
recently erected several Fowl-houses about his 
farm, with the result that his egg record 
for the present winter is the best he 
has had. As there has been no special 

effort put forward to improve his birds during 
the present season, there can be only one ex¬ 
planation of the increase—namely, that the 
birds, being now constantly on the Grass, have 
their feet and legs free from wet dirt, with its 
chilling effects, whereas formerly the only time 
during the winter when they could be said to be 
in a like position was whilst they were on the 
perch at night. The subject of dry runs is one 
whioh commends itself to the readers of 
Gardening, many of whom occupy a similar 
position to the owner of the Fowls I am about 
to refer to. Those readers who have been in the 
habit of travelling from Birmingham to Leaming¬ 
ton by the Great Western Railway are aware 
that as soon as the country is reached a superior 
class of villa property is the rule. Since the 
beginning of December I have passed this way 
three times, and on each occasion noticed a 
batch of Wyandotte Fowls, evidently well cared 
for as regards their house, but with the worst 
run it is possible to imagine. It is on Grass, 
with a small brook near to, and on each occa¬ 
sion I saw it the birds were walking about in 
water, for the land evidently lies very 
low. Now, with all respect to the owner 
of the birds, and apologising for passing an 
opinion without being asked for advice, I do 
not hesitate to say that if the Fowl-run were 
transferred to the other side of the brook on 
higherground he would be able toobtain as many 
eggs in the course of the year from one-half of the 
birds. In addition to a comfortable house and 
run, there should be a shelter against wind, 
rain, or the sun, for Fowls generally do not like 
to enter the roost during the daytime. So far 
as suburban poultry-keeping is concerned, I am 
sure that confined runs are the best. In a run 
some 25 yards long by about the same width, I 
have successfully kept about as many Fowls 
throughout the year, and the egg return, as well 
as the appearance of the birds, has been most 
satisfactory. The runs need not be covered, 
especially if the Fowls are not of an active type. 

I prefer nesting about 6 feet high, fastened to 
uprights, which are in turn deposited in sockets 
let into the ground ; this arrangement enables 
one to take down the structure at any time 
when such a step seems desirable. The best 
mesh for the netting is H inch for the bottom 
3 feet; after which a mesh of double the size 
will answer. The simplest entrance to such a 
run is a light framework of deal, covered with 
wire-netting similar to the other. 

Doulting. 


2737.— Best laying hens (A. c. L., 
Ccuitlegrot't ).—Some of the best layers are 
Black Hamburghs, Minoreas, Andalusians, Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks, Houdans, Spanish, Game ; while 
Brahmas and Cochins may be depended upon 
for the production of winter eggs, although the 
latter are most persistent sitters. Black Ham- 
burghs and Minoreas rank very high as egg- 

S roaucers, and arc non-sitters. The eggs of 
lack Haniburghs are somewhat small, but very 
numerous. Plymouth Rocks and Houdans are, 
probably, the best Fowls, possessing laying and 
table qualities combined, the flesh of both being 
delicate, but firm. There is a great difference 
in the laying powers of Fowls belonging to the 
same breed, and much may be done by gradually 
building up a laying strain in breeding only from 
hens that have given proof of their good laying 
qualities, and discarding the eggs produced by 
indifferent layers. By proceeding in this way 
for a season or two a marked improvement will 
be found in the egg supply. The cockerels 
should also he selected with the same object in 
view, f.»r if produced from eggs laid by hens 
which have proved themselves good layers, 
pullets descended from them will doubtless rank 
high as egg-producers. The great point is to 


breed from hens that produce most eggs at the 
season of the year when eggs are most valuable. 
As to Ducks, the Aylesburys are the finest 
to rear for killing. They produce a large 
number of eggs, and commence laying early, the 
Ducklings of this breed being, therefore, the 
earliest ready for market. The Aylesbury 
Duck should be of a spotless white all over, with 
long, flat, broad bill of a pale flesh colour; eyes 
full, bright, and quite black; head and neck 
long, body broad and flat, full breast, and legs 
Btrong, placed wide apart, with claws well 
webbed, and in colour of a dark yellow or 
orange. Duck’s eggs are often hatched under a 
hen, but if a Duck is a good sitter it is best to 
let her hatch her own eggs. The nest should be 
in a damp place, and on the ground. The eggs 
hatch in thirty days. Ducklings require con¬ 
stant feeding, and grow very fast under good 
management. A little curd, bread-crumbs, and 
meal, mixed with chopped green food, is good 
for them when first hatched, afterwards Oatmeal 
porridge, followed by Barleymeal, Pollard, Oats, 
and green food in plenty. 

Egg-producers and table Fowls 

(L. L .).—Houdans and Plymouth Rocks possess 
laying and table qualities oombined, while 
Minoreas and Black Hamburghs are abundant 
egg-producers and non sitters, and these are the 
four breeds we should advise you to keep. If, 
however, you cannot give each kind a separate 
run you had better oonfine yourself to one Dreed, 
and probably Plymouth Rocks would suit your 
purpose best, combining as they do strength of 
constitution and whiteness and delicacy of flesh, 
with beauty of plumage and rare laying powers. 
In plumage the ground colour is light blue or 
steel, the feathers being crossed with a darker 
tint. The comb is single, and the wattle mode¬ 
rate in size and well rounded. The breast is 
deep and broad, the tail short but full and well 
carried, and the legs stout and of a bright 
yellow. The oocks of this breed often weigh 
from 9 lb. to 10 lb., and the hens from 7 lb. to 
8 lb. For the production of eggs the Black 
Hamburghs cannot be surpassed, and as they are 
not large eaters are inexpensive to keep, conse¬ 
quently yield good profits. They very rarely 
show any desire to sit when confined to a 
poultry-yard, and thrive best where they have 
a wide, unlimited range. This variety is of 
medium size, with beautiful black plumage 
having a metallic lustre. The comb is 
double, finely - serrated, terminating in a 
spike at the back, the legs daric slate 
colour, the ear-lobes very large, and of a pure 
white. The cock often weighs as much as 7 lb. 
The usual practice in fattening Fowls is to place 
them in a fattening coop, give no food for some 
hours, that they may take it more eagerly 
when presented to them, and then feed three 
times a day on Barley-meal, Maize-meal, or 
Buckwheat-meal, made into a crumbly paste, 
what is left of both food and water being 
removed as soon as the birds are satisfied. 
Chickens must be abundantly fed from their 
birth, for if limited in food during their growth 
they become stunted, and no amount of after 
feeding will transform them into fine table birds. 
On the other hand, chickens well fed from the 
first are not only always ready for table with 
very little extra attention, but their flesh is 
superior to those that are fattened up from a 
poor state. As to the proportion of cocks to be 
kept, where fine, strong chickens are desired, 
not more than six hens are allowed with one 
male bird, but where the supply of eggs is the 
chief consideration, as many as ten or twelve are 
allowed. You would find “ Poultry for Prizes 
and Profit,” published at 170, Strand, W.C., 
helpful to you. 


WONDERFUL FLOWERING CLIMBER.— 

" T Humulus lupulus, perennial, plant now. Will oover 
treIlia-work, arches, fences, etc. this year. Quickest, prettiest, 
and hardiest in culti ration. Grows 20 ft. in one season, in¬ 
creasing yearly, streaming branches top to bottom, abundance 
sea-green foliage, blooming profusely in summer and autumn 
with yellow Sowers, grows anywhere or anyhow, on wood, wire, 
or string, 6 plants, 2 rars., P.O. 3s. Special offer, 12, 4 vara. 

6 d.— 0. W1LMOT A CO.. St. Albans, Tunbridge Wells. 


YELLOW MARGUERITE FEU D OR.—This 

f grand single yellow, s^endid habit, wonderfully free 


her pots or 


ing, and for cutting is not 


bloomer, for eithi . _ _______ 

to be oau.lled for its beautiful colour. Can now be supplied 
Is. 3d. per doe., strong rooted cm tings; or 8s. per 100. 
Also White Marguerites same pri« e —CHARLES W. LAW, 
Nurseryman, Manor P«rk Nursery, East Finchley, 
London. N. 
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T.ILIE8 OF THE VALLEY, strong flowering 

AJ crowns mA ,AA "-' - 4 '-- * 

free.- 


owns. Is. 6d, 100. Rose of Sharon, 4 large roote, 1»7! 
A bYMONDS, 65, East-street, Horn castle. 


T AUREL8, Caucasian.—This is hardier and a 

^• better oolour than the common; nice bushy plantr, 

W.“efb; d Yoa^ r 10 °- TfrfoEB, 

T3LACK CURRANTS.—Carter’s Champion ; 

. tr * e <> Of this line variety, 38. per dor., car 

nage paid.-JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, York k 

rj.OOSEBERRIE8. —4 best varieties, nice froit- 

We«Srby r ^orl«. P6r d °*'' c * nift « e P*id.-JOHNTURNER, 


TURNER'S splendid strain of Ten-week Stocks 
*nWARF BUSH ROSES.—12 finest varieties 

rr for fle.; 24 for 11s. «d., carriage paid.-JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


rj.LOIRE DIJON ROSES.—2 strong trees for 

V* Is. 9d.; 6for i< 9d —JOHN TURNER. Wetherby. Yorks. 


flLD ENGLISH LAVENDER.-Nice bushy 

Plante, 4 for la. «d., carriage paid.-JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby. Yorks. _ 


July to C 
-JOHN 


TURNER. Wetherby, ~$orkg. 


l perpkt. 


rjINERARLA.—Choioe French strain, is very 
— superior in size of flowers and habit of plant. Is. per nkt 
- JOHN TURNER, W etherby. Yorts. ^ 

R’f 


ASTER.—The 

„ taest that can be had, Is. per pkt.-JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby. Yorks. 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS—Strong plants of 

w the following fine sorts: Sir Joe Paxton, Garibaldi, 
President, Noble, Keen's Seedling. 3 b. per 100, carriage paid 
-JOHN TURNER. Wetherby. Yorks * ^ ^ 


3 BEST CUCUMBERS—Rollisson’s Telegraph, 

Lookie'r Perfection andRochford's Market, 25 Beed*. 6d. 
—WM. BARNEY, Pole Hill Nursery. Hillingdon, Uxbrid ge 


Y YES, only ls. t free, 25 of the moat liberal 

A- ) packets of Flower Seeds ev- r offered at anything like 
the pnoe-viz.. Aster. 8tock, Zinnia, Famy, Gailla»dia, Sweet 
Peas, Sunflowers, Sultan. &c. Don't delay to order; bound 
to pleaie everyone.—LEIGH. Florist, Broughton, 


TOMATOES.—Worthing, selected Old Red, 

A- strong plants, 2s. doz. Geraniums, F. Y. Raspail, plants. 
3s. Bd_ doz. Free for cash.—A THOMAS, South Mead 
Nursery, Ditchling. Sussex._ 


PERIWINKLES.—Evergreen carpet under 

A- trees and other bad places. Charming flowers, blue, white, 
red. 6 well-rooted plants, Is., free, with directions. Plant 
now.—JOHN RAYNER, Highfleld, Southampton. _ 


WINTER HELIOTROPE. — Blooms at 

* * Christmas in open air; delicious perfume, noble foliage, 
quite hardy, flourishes anywhere, increases rapidly. 3 good 
plants. Is., free, with directions. Plant now.—RAYNER, as 
above._ 


THE QUEEN OF HARDY CLIMBERS.— 

-A The Flame-flower, garlands of Hurling fl er y blos¬ 

soms, rapidly covers trellises, verandahs, balconies, to. Once 
planted grows grander every year. 2 good roots, la., free, 
with directions. Plant now.—RAYNER, as above. 


year's 


T ISTER’S VEGETABLE SEEDS.—One ye 

AA supply for small gardens, 2a. 6d. Hardy annuals, 12 vars , 
Is. New book on the Pansy and other flowers, also Leeks, 
cloth, la Id. New HL List of Ptize Seeds, Pansies, Dahlias. 
Roeea, Carnations, etc., free.—ALEX. LISTER, F.R.H.S., 
Rot hesay. _ 


pEGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUM8.— 

Av Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3a. per doz., free— 
LBWI8 A SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


TTARDY BRITISH FERNS.—Rockery Ferns, 

AA strong selected crowns, well assorted, 40a. per 1,000; 15s. 
per 500; 6a. per 100, put on rail. 100 nice Ferns, in 20 varieties, 
correctly named, including Oamunda, marinum. Hay-scented, 
etc., free, 5s.; 50,3s. 6d. 6 ioz. blooms of Narcissi. various, 
3s.; with Lily of Valley and Violets, 4s„ free—T. FOX, 
Stable Hobbe Gardena, Buryas Bridge R.8.Q , Cornwall. 


PJHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, choice 

U exhibition varieties, correctly named, Is. doz.: or 2 dcz., 
Is. 9d., carriage paid.- ORANQR, Bbepperton, Middlesex. 


RffARGUERITES, yellow or white, choice 

A»A Ivy Geraniums, good plants, Is. doz.; 6s. 100 Prim¬ 
rose or Violet roots. Is. 3d. 100: 9*. 1,000, carriage paid.— 
WILLIAMS, Fulking, Reeding, Sussex 

PJHRYSANTHEMUM^.—Very beet, includ- 

^ ing Mad. Carnot, Niveu*. G. C. Schwabe, 13 strong plants, 
2s.; cuttings, half.—BUTLER, Nurseries, Marl pool. Derby. 

*pERNS, Evergreen, from Ireland.—12 hardy, 
A large-rooted varieties, fit for any decoration. 2s. 6d , free. 
25 Rookery Ferns, 3s. 6d 3 Royal flowering Ferns. Is. 6d. 6 
clumps of Gentians verna, 2s. 6<L Price List of 500 new rarie- 
tiea of Irish Ppms, 3d.— O'KELLY, Ballyvaughtn, Co. Clare. 


OTRONG Tripoli Onion plants, Giant Rocca, 

W all growing outdoors, 200. Is. 6a.; 510, Si.; 1.000,5e , free; 
5,000, £1, on rail; 20,000 to 50,000, special quotations given. 
Testimonials from large market and exhibition growers sent 
to anyone. Parsley plants, strong Parsley, p rowing fit for use, 
100, I s. 6d,; 30 0, 3s. , free.-J. HOLE, Tetgnmouth, Devon. 

■RRUGMANSIA KNIGHTI. — Fine, strong 

AA plants of this beiutiful white-flowering plant, as illustra¬ 
tion in last seek's Gardening. Lane plants, will flower 
roon, free, at ga 6d each.—A. KLL1B, Florist, Cardiff. 


TOMATOE8 PLANTS.—Large red, best for 

A- market or profit, autumn sown, well rooted and health*, 
»been transplanted; Is. 6d. per doc.; 50for 5e. • or 9a. 6d. 
per 1* 0, free. CHAB. MORFETT, Robert* bridge, Sussex, 

PJ.ERANIUMS, autumn - struck cuttings.— 

VA Henry Jacoby, F V. Raspail (Improved), John Gibboaa, 
Wonderful, 10a 6d. per 100; 50, 5s. 6d.; dozen, la 9d. 
Writ- Vesuvius. 9s. 10J; la. 6d doz. Master Christine, Mm 
O. Leaver, 9s. 6d. 100: Is. 8d doz. M»a Pollock. 2s. Pd. doz.; 
8 s. 100 All fre»—OH AS, MORFBTT, Robertsbridge. Sussex. 


CARNATIONS.—Will Threlfall, Tasso, Red- 

' braes, Dundas Scarlet, Muriel, Duchess of Fife, is. 
. PINK8: Her Majesty. Mr. George, John Ball, Homer. 
Earl of Essex, Ernest Isidhams, Is. 6d. Both seta, 3s., carriage 
free —J. LANGFORD, Florist, Withington, Lane. 
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PRUNING ROSES. 

Cumbers upon houses, walls, and fences. 
Although a large number of our strong-growing 
varieties can be used in this connection, we 
almost always confine ourselves to those making 
extra vigorous shoots of .5 feet to 10 feet each 
see son, and it is these to which I now refer. 
Whether we are aiming to completely cover a 
high wall or one of only 4 feet to 5 feet, it is 
wisest to leave as muoh as possible of the 
soundest growths made during the previous 
season. Its fellow growth of the year before 
may be cut out to make room for the younger 
wood whenever the wall or fence is crowded. 
When covering a large space we should encourage 
the extending growths as far as possible, at the 
same time thinning as much as we can of the 
older wood towards the centre, and thus make 
space for the laying in of new wood. None but 
new wood wjll bloom satisfactorily, and the 
laterals, ranging from 2 feet to 3 feet, form the 
most valuable centre wood. Upon a low wall 
or fence use such growers as Caroline Kuster, 
Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, and Dr. 
Grill in preference to Reved’Or, Gloire do Dijon, 
and L’la^al. The first examples are of more 
suitable habit, and continue in bloom longer. 
I will deal with the pruning more fully in due 
course. I have had our strongest growers in 
beautiful form as espaliers, skirting the lawn. 

Every spring the long maiden growths were 
tied down to a few short stakes; either one 
or two shoots upon each side of the main stem, 
or else the whole of them in one direction, 
forming two or three tiers in much the same way 
as fruit-trees. By the time these had produced 
their grand and early crop of blooms more 
shoots were trashing up strongly from the base, 
the older rods being removed as they went out 
of flower, and the plants liberally treated in 
order to encourage the fresh rods from the 
crown or base. 

These were grown in an upright position until 
the following pruning season, and, given a neat 
stake, had no untidy appearance, although 
almost without flowers during the remainder of 
the summer. A few of the Ayrshire* are 
grand when grown upon a low wire fence; so, 
too, sre suoh Noisettes as William Allen 
Richardson andAimee Vibert (scandens variety), 
their longer breaks of growth being periodically 
drawn down to the fence, and older wood removed 
as occasion permits, thus preventing undue 
crowding. A Rose fence of this description 
needs very little pruning. In spring it is only 
necessary to thin out the oldest and weakest 
wood, as all the rest will flower well. 

There is another form in which the extra 
strong growers may be pruned. This is very 
similar to Vines. The blooms upon laterals are 
either out back rather close when used as cut- 
flowers, or each lateral is out back to within a 
oouple of eyes in the spring. At any time when 
aa extra strong suoker breaks from the base, it 
maytbe used to take the plaoe of an older rod 
thatjbas done its work for a few masons 


Rose upon arbours, arch eh, and pergolas. 

It is in the above connections that we see 
many of our old favourites at their best. Such 
Hybrids as Blairi No. 2, Coupe d’H^W, Fulgens, 
and Vivid, the Boursaults, Ayrshire*, and 
evergreen classes are grand for covering arbours 
and pergolas. A few of our Teas and Noisettes 
are also excellent for the same purpose, while in 
a warm position we can use Lamarque, the 
Austrian Briers, and Banksians. The large 
trusses and slightly drooping tendency of the 
Ayrshire* render them particularly suitable, 
and the majority of them make very long 
growths. It is surprising how soon these 
intertwine in such confusion as to make any 
systematic pruning almost impossible. They 
should be thinned by removing old, injured, ana 
failing growths, not curtailing the best ripened 
growths of the previous summer more than can 
be avoided. It is over arbours, too, that the 
new forms of Hybrid 8weet Briers are so useful. 
These are sweet all through the spring and 
summer, while now that we seem approaching a 
race of more perpetual bloomers they are likely 
to be much used. Never prune these Hybrid 
Sweet Briers, but thin out old wood from 
Austrian and Persian Briers, leaving the whole 
of last season’s growth, and fixing it in horizontal 
or pendulous position. A. Piper. 

[This article will be continued next week.— 
Ed.]. 


Treatment of M&rech&l Nlel Rose 

In growth (Gloucester Reader ).—This grand 
Rose always flowers best upon last season’s 
wood. You are treating it quite oorreotly. A 
little weak liquid-manure may be given three 
times a fortnight now to advantage. We cannot 
say how muon water to give, but you must not 
let it suffer. Either extreme would cause buds 
to drop. Keep it in a medium condition of 
moisture, but always give sufficient at a time to 
thoroughly soak the compost. Little surface 
driblets are of no use if the centre be dry. 

Rose pruning, etc.— What Roses should 
not be pruned ? How soon oan I take Roee 
cuttings to strike outside in a bed ?— Countess. 

* # * Do not prune the Hybrid Sweet Briers, 
the Banksians, nor Fairy and rugosa sections. 
An article is in type and will soon appear. 
Either put in ripened cuttings at once or wait 
until next August. 

Rose buds unsatisfactory (Saltash). 
—The fault with your Rose is that you have 
evidently not allowed it to rest, and Koses will 
not stand this. We should think you have kept 
up a strong heat also, but otherwise you have 
done right in cleansing, and are on the right 
lines here—a most important point: Lilt the 
Rose next autumn and turn it out-of-doors. It 
would be better to purchase another from the 
open and pot up, or one already in pot, if you 
want this particular variety. We prefer 
General Jacqueminot as a dark scarlet Rose 
under glass. 

Climbing Roses in pots for 
verandah (G. E. G.).— You oannot improve 
upon the following half-dozen: Reine Marie 
Henrietta, red; Aim4e Vibert, small white; 
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Bouquet d’Or, buff and salmon ; William Allen 
Richardson, orange and yellow; Climbing 
Niphetos, white ; and Climbing Perle des 
Jardina, pure yellow. There are many others, 
but we do not approve of a number of much the 
same shades and not quite so good in other 
qualities. You must bear in mind that the glass 
will keep off all rain, and so treat your plants 
equally as liberal with water as if in a green¬ 
house. 

2676.— Hybrid Brier Roses.— Lord Pen¬ 
zance has also experimented with the old French 
and Damask sections. In course of time I fully 
believe we shall get a more vigorous habit ana 
sweet-Boented foliage to many of our weaker* 
growing Roees. One remarkable feature is the 
extraordinary vigour of the present hybrids, 
they being far beyond either parent. I cannot 
refer just now ; but if Mr. Wood will write to 
either of the National Rose Society secretaries, 
and enclose 15 stamps, they will no doubt 
forward the issue of “ The Rosarian’s Year 
Book,” containing apaper upon this interesting 
subject. Mme. Faloot, Fra^isca Kriiger, 
Safrano, Niphetos, Anna Ollivier, and Gustave 
Regis are good button-hole Roees for pot work. 
If you can provide a wall or roof there is no 
more profitable Roee for the purpose than 
William Allen Riohardson.—A. Piper. 

M&rech&l Niel Rose decaying 

(A. E. (?.).— Your plant is evidently snfraring 
canker. It will gradually get worse. But as 
this disease is not oontagious why not put in a 
young specimen by its side, which, in a oouple 
of years, would take its place ? More than one 
Rose is subject to canker, but none more so than 
Marshal Niel. You seem to have treated it 
correctly; and from the piece of cankered bark 
you have sent, we have not the slightest doubt 
old age and canker are the causes of its failure. 
You can use fowl-manure as a fertiliser to any 
subject, but as it is very strong you must m 
careful to give small applications. 

Increasing size of M&rech&l Nlel 
Rose-flowers.— My Marshal Niel Rose is in 
bud. By what means oan I increase the size of 
bloom ? I give it liquid-manure twice a week. 
—Barna. 

*,* You need to grow healthy young wood, 
and not attempt too great a number of blossoms 
if extra-sized blooms are wanted. You are 
giving it quite enough liquid-manure, and may 
even De overfeeding it, and thus crippling the 
roots and affecting the size of blooms. 

Superphosphate of lime for Roees (B. M. P). 
—We would prefer to uee the malt duet to superphosphate 
of lime. But you must be careful in ite application, 
because it ie a quick-acting' and powerful stimulant. Uee 
it fresh and dry, giving top-dressings of 2 os. to the square 
yard, eay once in six weeks. 

Bone-dust as a manure for Roees (C. B. O.). 
—Ton cannot do better than put the bone-dust on now, 
and either stir it in lightly or just oover with more soil. 
It is an excellent manure for Roees when applied at the 
rate of 8 os. to the square yard. Sedum oceruleam is an 
annual, and a very pretty one. Sow now. 


2789—Carnations for winter flowers (A. T.%— 
An article upon Carnation* appeared In CABanm. 
Feb. 30. Follow out the instructions there given ana 
look oat for furthar notea upon this popular flower. We 
are often giving seaso n able cultural hints. 
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CJHBTSANTHUKUMS. 

SIXTY LEADING VARIETIES 
(JAPANESE, ETC.).* 

Buff, orange, bronze, and bronzy-yellow 

SORTS. 

Cuas. Davis. —This variety is now very well 
known, and also is easily grown. The flower is 
very large, of drooping form, with long narrow 
florets. Colour rosy - bronze. Rather under 
medium height. Late crown or terminal bud. 
Valuable for all uses. 

Mrs. Hermann Kloss. —A massive flower 
with broad, flat florets of good substance. Colour 
dark orange, flushed chestnut-red. Described 
by some growers as in way of Etoile de Lyon. 
Late buds should be retained. Rather over 
medium height. 

Mrs. John Shrimpton.—A n immense flower, 
florets rather broad, long, and drooping. Colour 
golden-buff, shaded and suffused red. Quite 
distinct and novel. Good habit. Rather over 
medium height. 

Mons. Chas. Molin.— This is another beau¬ 
tiful flower for all purposes. Broad flat florets, 
late buds giving blooms of rich crimson-red, on 
a golden - yellow ground. Splendid habit. 
Medium height. First crown buds come almost 
yellow. 

Col. W. B. Smith. —It is some time since 
this excellent sort was sent out. Large flower, 
with long incurving florets of good breath and 
pointed, unfolding in whorl form. Colour old- 
gold and terra-cotta. Grand habit. Medium 
height. 

Julia Scaramanza.— This is a delicate bronze, 
terra-cotta flower, with light golden reverse to 
its long and narrow florets. The blooms are full, 
and of drooping and spreading form, and appear¬ 
ances indicate it to be a variety of easy culture. 
A promising novelty. 

Joseph Brookes.— An immense flower, both 
in depth and in breath. Florets very long, of 
medium width, twisting and curling in a 
delightful manner. Colour rich orange, shaded 
bright crimson. Another variety of great 
promise. 

Hairy Wonder — This is now well known. 
The flower is of large size, florets long and 
tubular, thicklv covered with hair-like growths. 
Colour deep fawn, easy grower, good habit, 
medium height. Should be in all collections, if 
for no other reason than its novel form and 
character. 

Mrs. Malinu Grant. —A large flower of 
distinct and regular form, with florets of great 
length and moderate breadth, of spreading and 
drooping form. Colour deep golden-yellow, 
with a free suffusion of light terra-cotta. Only 
sent out this spring. 

Dorothy Seward.— This is a full flower of 
true Japanese form. Florets long and twisting, 
making a deep bloom of drooping character. 
Colour bright terra-ootta-red, good constitution, 
medium height. 

Miss Dorothea Shea. —Probably one of the 
largest Japanese flowers in cultivation. Florets 
very long, drooping, and intermingling. Colour 
dark reddish-crimson on a golden-yellow ground. 
Very vigorous grower, ratner tall, crown buds. 
A typical exhibition variety. 

Mrs. G. W. Palmer— This is a bronze sport 
from the well-known variety Mr. C. Harman 
Payne, and there appears to be a chance that 
this new sort will not partake of all the coarse 
characteristics of the parent plant. Of easy 
culture and worth a thorough trial. 

Red, crimson, cerise, and amaranth. 

W. Seward. — Being only a medium-sized 
flower some may think this variety too small for 
exhibition. Whenever shown, however, it is a 
very telling flower. Colour rich dark crimson. 
Good habit, and rather under medium height. 

Mons. Chenon de Leche. —Another of Mons. 
E. Calvat’s triumphs. Full-sized bloom with 
medium gracefully curving and recurving florets. 
Colour lovely rose, with a free suffusion of buff, 
shaded yellow. Early buds must be avoided, 
late crowns giving the best and prettiest flowers. 
Good dwarf habit. Mid-season. 

Edwin Molyneux.— 'This remarkable flower! 
Still retains its high position as a leading 


* Continued from page 717 last week. 
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exhibition sort. Florets broad. Colour rich 
chestnut-crimson, with golden reverse. Strong 
in habit and rather dwaif. Mid-season. 

Mr. A. G. Hubbuck. —A magnificent flower, 
with an immense number of narrow florets. 
Colour a distinct shade of chestnut-red, with 
gold reverse. When this flower finishes it 
resembles in form Commandant Blusset, and 
because of its colour, apart from other points of 
merit, should be largely grown for exhibition. 
Very strong grower. Rather late sort. 

John Neville. — One of the brightest 
coloured introductions of the past season, and a 
flower of good proportions. Colour rich crimson- 
carmine, reverse deep old gold. Florets long, 
twisted, and drooping. Sturdy habit. Late 
crown bud. 

G. C. Scuwabe. —When properly treated, 
and late crown buds retained, this is a splendid 
variety for exhibition. Florets long and 
recurving. Colour delicate carmine - rose. 
Rather dwarf. Good habit. 

Duke of York. —An enormous flower with 
florets of good width. Colour dark purple- 
amaranth, with reverse of a pale shade. Per¬ 
sistently develops flower buds in the early 
stages of growth. Very vigorous grower. 
Rather over medium height. 

Deuil dk Jules Ferry. —A flower of beau¬ 
tiful shape and good size. Broad florets 
recurving, but slightly incurving at the points. 
Colour rioh dark purple-amaranth. Crown 
buds. Rather over medium height. Good 
habit. 

Commandant Blusset. —Another very full 
and deep flower, with long, narrow, and droop¬ 
ing florets. Colour purple-amaranth. Robust 
constitution. Rather early. 

Pride of Madford.— This belongs to the 
Japanese-incurved type. Large flower, centre 
florets incurving, outer florets recurving. Colour 
rich rosy-amaranth, with lighter reverse. Strong 
grower, medium height. 

Matthew Hodgson. — One of the very 
brightest and most distinot flowers catalogued. 
Although this variety has blooms only of medium 
size, it is indispensable in a good collection 
because of its rich and bright crimson-red 
colour. Florets of medium width, and slightly 
twisted. Dwarf. 

Sarmon Gem.— A refined Japanese-incurved 
flower, with long and gracefully curling florets, 
incurving at the points. Colour golden-reddish- 
bronze, with golden reverse. Quite distinct. 
A promising variety. Strong grower. Late 
crown buds should be retained. 

Mauve and other lighter shades of colour. 

Viviand Morel. —A large and drooping 
flower. Colour pretty silky mauve, exceedingly 
handsome. Rather dwarf. Mid-season. Late 
buds. 

Mrs. H. Weeks. —One of the largest and 
handsomest blooms, with massive broad incurv¬ 
ing florets, finishing off a flower of great depth. 
Colour white, shaded soft pink. Fair to good 
grower, rather tall. Being rather late, should 
be Btopped early in the year. 

Mrs. W. H. Lees. —This is another flower of 
considerable beauty and elegance, with long 
drooping and curling florets. Colour creamy- 
white, shaded flesh-pink. Rather tall and late. 
Good and vigorous grower. 

Austrahe.— Another variety of Australian 
parentage. A large, massive flower with broad 
incurving florets of much substance. Colour 
light roey-amarauth, with silvery reverse. An 
easy sort to grow. Rather tall. 

Keine d’Angleterre.— A flower of Japanese- 
reflexed form, with broad flat florets. Colour 
rosy-pink. Robust constitution, dwarf habit. A 
ratner irregular flower. 

Rose Wynne. —This is a variety that comes 
good on any bud. The flower is of Japanese- 
incurved form, with long broad incurving florets. 
Colour delicate blush. Early buds are almost 
pure white. Medium height. 

Lady Hanham.—A golden rose-cerise sport 
from Viviand Morel, which promises to be of 
value to all exhibitors. In this case it is safe to 
assume that all the good features of tho parent 
plant will be reproduced in this sport. 

W. Wright. —In this new variety we have 
a very large spreading flower. Florets of good 
width and c* considerable length. Colour 
orgamy-whjte, tinted rosy-pink. Late crown 
buds BApuld rejoined. ... 

pRtDE of Exmouth'.—A very large spreading 


flower of Japanese - incurved form, with long 
and broad florets white, shaded a clear bright 
pink colour. Strong grower. Promising. 

Mons. Hoste.— This is another distinct 
flower of large size and spreading form. Florets 
broad, long, and curling. Colour white, tinted 
and suffused deep lilac-purple. Good dwarf 
habit. 

Mrs. H. Briscoe-Ironside. —This flower is of 
a delicate salmon-pink colour, and of true 
Japanese-incurved form, but only of medium 
size. Medium to tall grower. 

International. —One of the largest exhibi¬ 
tion flowers, but somewhat coarse If the early 
crown-buds are retained. Florets long, flat, 
broad, and drooping. Colour creamy - white 
tinted and edged rose. Good habit. Medium 
height. 

CULTURE OF VIOLETS. 

Few plants are more improved by good soil and 
generous culture than the Violets. In preparing 
a bed for them the soil can scarcely be made too 
rich, provided it is an open position and well 
drained, and under such conditions there should 
be no lack as to quantity or quality of bloom. 
They thrive well in a moderately heavy rich 
soil. If it happens to be light and gravelly 
some 8tiff material and plenty of manure muet 
be added to it, and if poor and clayey it will be 
benefited by the addition of some sharp, gritty 
matter and abundance of rotten manure. 
Aspect, too, is quite as important as the proper 
preparation of the ground. Violets require 
shelter, but not that of a wall. Their natural 
shelter is a hedgerow, in which position they 
get currents of pure air, which are so essential 
for keeping down red-spider and for maintaining 
the foliage in a healthy state. In town gardei s 
and other gardens surrounded by high walls they 
are seldom healthy. They grow well on the 
north or north-east side of a Hornbeam hedge, 
provided it is somewhat naked at bottom so rs 
to allow the Bun to shine on their leaves early 
in spring, and able also to afford a partial Bhade 
in summer. When, however, the soil is deep 
and rich, they will bear a considerable amount 
of sunshine without injury. It is well to have 
a few plants of them in different positions in the 
garden, so as to ensure a succession of bloom. 
On south borders they often dwindle and die, 
but a few roots on sunny banks will produce 
some early pickings. Violets of all kinds are 
easily increased by means of cuttings made from 
stout short runners, rejecting all that are wiry 
and hard, and they should not be taken from 
plants that have grown in pots or under glass. 
The cuttings should be taken off the first week 
in April if they are intended to bloom next 
year, put under hand-lights in a shady border, 
and kept close until they have begun to grow, 
when the lights may be tilted up a little to 
admit air, gradually increasing this until at last 
they are wholly dispensed with. By September 
they will be ready for transplanting, when they 
may be set out in beds 4 feet wide, three rows 
in a bed, 1 foot apart. This will afford space to 
hoe between the rows when they are growing. 
They will soon spread and fill the beds ; but they 
must not be allowed to remain more than two, 
or at the most, three years in the same place, 
or the flowers will become small and short- 
stemmed. If they are permitted to remain 
more than two years on the same piece of grourd, 
they must either receive liberal top-dressings of 
rotten manure or copious applications of 
manure-water. Another mode of pronagatior, 
which is perhaps attended with the least 
trouble, is as soon as they have done blooming 
to get a few large plants, and tear them into a* 
many pieces as possible, with a little bit of root 
attached to each one. Little pieces without 
roots may be placed under hand-lights and 
treated the same as cuttings. The Russian— and 
the larger forms, the Czar, are the best to grow, 
and if in good order, plants should produce a 
succession of flowers from early in October 
until late in the spring H. B. 


2738—Peacocks destroying plants U. M. 

Stewart).—We know of no bedding plants that peacocks 
will leave alone. Surely such Jarjre and destructive birds 
should not have access to any flower bed. 

Ft/th Edition now ready, iUnst/rated, medium 9eo„ price Jlr. 

Tho Intlbb Flower Garden: View* of »*e mm 

Beautiful. Oaf-den* and Country'S ouks, and, PwMiJKn 
Description* and Illustrations of tAe JfrflrffJaiiU, tfmr vmmre 
and*Arrangement. London: JoAn Mwrrap, out Of « 
Soobtibn. 
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SOLANUM J ASM INCUDES. 

Though hardy in a few of the more favoured 
districts of this country, the Solanum in question 
must be, generally speaking, regarded as a 
greenhouse plant, for it is when treated as such 
that it is most effective. One thing in its favour 
as a roof or rafter plant is that the foliage is not 
in any way dense, so that even a large specimen 
of it will not obstruct a great amount of light, 
which is in a general way a desirable feature in 
a climbing plant. At the same time the young 
shoots are rather liable to be attacked by 
aphides, and if the atmosphere is too dry red- 
spider will quickly make its appearance and 
work havoc with the foliage. With a little 
care, however, both these can bo kept in check, 
and then this Solanum will under suitable con¬ 
ditions flower for months together. I have had 
under my observation for some time a by no 
means large plant which has not been without 
flowers since last November. Under glass, 
especially where slightly shaded, the blooms are 
pure white, but out-of doors they are often 
tinged with bluish-mauve. It strikes root 


Primula florlbunda. — This charming 
little member of the Primula family will, where 
favourably situated, flower throughout the winter 
and, indeed, during the greater part of the 
year. A few well-grown examples form a very 
pleasing feature at this season in the green¬ 
house, for it is essentially a greenhouse plant, 
being far more delicate in constitution than 
many other members of the genus. As in the 
case of another equally free-blooming species— 
P. obconica—it is necessary to raise plants from 
seed, for the old plants, once thov have finished 
flowering, rarely do any good afterwards. No 
more appropriate specific name could have been 
found for this Primula, as its deep canary- 
yellow flowers are borne in great profusion. 
Seed ripens very readily, so that quite a large 
quantity can 1-e raised from a single plant. 
Sown directly they are ripe, the seeds germinate 
quickly enough, but if kept for a time they are 
far more irregular in their appearance above 
ground. A fairly dry structure is necessary to 
flower it well in the winter, as it is very 
impatient of too much moisture on the leaves. 
This species, which is a native of the Western 



Hprsjs cf Solrnum Jasminoides. From a photograph by Mrs. Deane, 
F&irflelds, Fareham, Hants. 


readily, and is altogether of very easy culture. 
S. jasminoides is, how ever, by no means the only 
climbing Solanum that ranks high as a flowering 
plant, for two or three species of great merit 
have been very attractive at Kew for the last 
few years. One of them, S. Wendlandi, is a bold, 
strong-growing climber with clusters of pur¬ 
plish-blue blossoms, while a second species, S. 
Seaforthianum, has clusters of flowers a good 
deal like those of S. jasminoides, except that 
they are of a pleasing shade of pale lilac. S. 
nsnsile, the third to mention, lias lanceolate 
weaves of a very deep green tint, and clusters of 
deep purple blossoms. All of the above, except 
S. jasminoides, require stovetreatment. Anothor 1 
species is S. crispum, which is hardy in the 
especially favoured districts of this country, and 
may be treated as a wall plant in others. It 
forms a large bush, while the flowors, which aro 
freely borne, are of an attractive shade of pale 
blue. This is an old plant in gardens, and though 
but little known, it is where nardy a very showy 
shrub. H. 

2675— Early Tulips.— The single and double loros of 
Due van Thol, al**o the bcarlet, wbiMk, and yellow Patte- 
bakker, aro much grown for earUfwork byannr! " 

Digitize a by 



Himalayas, is more closely related to the Abys¬ 
sinian Primrose (P. verticillata) than to any 
other. This last, however, has the foliage mealy, 
is a stronger grower, and does not as a rule 
bloom till the spring.—H. 

2741. — Preventing birds eating 
Grass-seed (Ifrron).— Cover your lawn witn 
Pea-guards, old fish-netting, or even a few layers 
of Pea-boughs. Fish-netting is very cheap, and 
could easily be fixed a foot or so from the ground. 
Wo think the starlings are after something else 
than Grass seed. They are one of the very best 
insect destroy ere we have, and particularly fond 
of wireworm—one of the worst and most common 
pests upon lawns. 

2740.— Sweet Peas for show (G. C. 

Webb ).—Sweet Peas need a rich soil, plenty of 
water during a dry season, and not grown so 
thickly as most affect. Three plants in a round 
bed 2 feet over aro ample. It is getting late to 
sow now, but you may put a few in small 
pots, grow in a cool-pit or frame, and then 
plant out in May. 

2672—Annuals for wet season (E. w. r.v— 
Sweet Alyssum, Calliopsie, Candytuft, Eschscbolt^*, 
Phlox Dniuxmcndi. Virginian stock, Cornflower, and 
NunipbiJo. 


PERNS. 


HARDY FERNS. 

In spite of what has been already written on 
this subject, the fact remains that hardy Ferns 
are not so generally grown in our gardens, and 
especially in our town gardens, as they ought to 
be ; and, when we consider their adaptability 
for the cool and shady areas to be found in con¬ 
nection with most town dwellings, or even as 
pot plants in windows having a north or north¬ 
western exposure, it 6eems inexplicable that so 
much grace and freshness, and cool leaf beauty, 
aro neglected, and their place in many cases 
supplied with leggy Fuchsias or scraggy “ Gera¬ 
niums.” It is in a shady comer or area facing 
a window that these plants may be made an 
especial attraction. By protecting them from 
dust and smoke with a glass roof some charming 
outlooks may be obtained from the lower win¬ 
dows of town houses ; and to those who are fond 
of gardening there are few better or more 
pleasing subjects to commence with than our 
native, North American, and Japanese hardy 
Feme. They will grow—that is, all the largest 
and most beautiful of them—in any fresh turfy 
soil with an admixture of sand and stones, or 
sandstone grit, and if a little peat is added for 
the smaller and more delicate kinds, so much 
the better. All elaborate attempts at rock work- 
making are unnecessary, all that is required 
being a depth of 12 inches or 14 inches of soil on 
a layer of crocks or stones, so as to prevent the 
accumulation of stagnant moisture at the root. 
When they commence to grow in spring, fre¬ 
quent syringings or sprinklings with tepid water 
are beneficial, addins, as they do, considerably 
to the freshness and oeauty of the young fronds. 

Bird’s-foot Maiden hair (Adiantum peda- 
tum).—This ia one of the most beautiful of 
Maiden-hair Ferns. It is a native of America, 
but is quite hardy iR sheltered positions as far 
north as York, where it grows luxuriantly 
planted out in a shady rock garden. The plant 
grows from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, its fronds 
being elegantly arched. It does best in a cool, 
deep, peaty soil, but it may also be grown in a 
pot, either in a frame or in a plant-case. 
Although formerly rare, it has been plentifully 
introduced during the last two or three years, 
and may now be readily obtained. 

Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-f<emina).—This 
is one of the most elegant and vigorous of 
British Ferns, perfectly hardy even on the 
exposed rocky mountains of Scotland, while in 
the western isles, in company with 8phagnum, 
Drosera, and small-leaved Ivy, it carpets the 
surface of the ground in the most beautiful 
manner imaginable. As a pot-plant in the 
window, or planted out in the shady portions of 
the area, in any good soil, this plant grows 
luxuriantly if protected from direct sunshine, 
which gives to most Ferns a rusty appearance. 
If a few pieces of sandstone are placed round its 
roots so much the better, as they retain mois¬ 
ture, and keep the ground around the roots in 
a cool condition. In many country lanes 
the Fern may be had for the trouble 
of collecting it, while any nurseryman can 
supply innumerable varieties of it, some 
dwarf, some with cross-shaped pinme, some 
crested, and others depauperated in the most 
wonderful manner. 

Hard Fern (Polystichum angulare).—All 
the Polystichums have very deep green finely- 
cut fronds, each segment of which is singularly 
pointed. In this genus there are several fine 
species, the best of which are angulare and its 
varieties. Ail succeed well in pots, but do best 
when planted out in fibrous loam and ]>eat, to 
which a few lumps of sandstone may be advan¬ 
tageously added. The fronds of nearly all the 
Polystichums are elegant in form, and aro 
peculiarly adapted for cutting and arranging 
with hardy flowers in large vases or stands, as 
their peculiar hard texture enables them to 
endure the dry atmosphere of a room for a con¬ 
siderable time with impunity. 

The Polypody (Polypodium vulgare).—This 
is unusually free-growing, common on hedges, 
banks, and old trees, whero it overruns stems and 
roots iu all directions. It also grows well on low, 
moist stone walls, especially on those which are 
damp enough to oncourage the growth of Moss or 
Liverworts. Of this there aro several varieties, 
one of the prettiest of-which; is the light green 
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Mountain Bladder Fern 
(Cystopterij montana). 


Parsley Fern (Allosorus crlepus). 


Northern \Vood8ia r (W. hyperborea).§ 
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leaved 4 barren form, known as P. vulgaro cam- 
bricum (or Welsh Polypody). 

Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia).—This is, 
without exception, the noblest of all our native 
perns, and one which is most valuable if rightly 
used as a decorative plant in gardens. It 
naturally prefers a spongy bank, where the 
fibrous roots cm descend into water below, but 
it may, nevertheless, be cultivated with suocess, 
either in boggy situations among smaller Ferns 
and Sphagnum, or by the margins of ornamental 
water. With a little care and skill it may be 
grown in pots, and is frequently exhibited grown 
in that way in collections of hardy Ferns along 
with 0. cinnamomea, 0. Claytoniana, and other 
North American species. It succeeds best when 

f lanted out and plentifully supplied with water. 

t is not suitable for window culture nor for 
area gardens ; but, for planting on moist, 
spongy places, on the lawn, or, as has been 
stated, for fringing the margins of ornamental 
water, it has no equal. 

Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas).—This is 
perhaps the most common of all our native 
Ferns, and one which is strong in growth and 
vigorous in habit. It succeeds anywhere—even 
in shady backyards in the very heart of London ; 
while in the moist corners of suburban gardens 
we have seen it growing as vigorously as in its 
native woods, ditches, or rocky hillsides. It 
is elegantly vase-shaped in gro vth, each frond 
curving gracefully outwards, and grows 2 feet 
to 5 feet in length, and is of a deep green colour. 
It is suitable for planting at the back of the 
fernery, or its tall and robust habit might be 
taken advantage of to form a screen or shade to 
the smaller and more delicate kinds. There are 
several dwarf, bifurcate, and crested forms ; all 
beautiful. 

Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare).— 
This is one of the commonest, and at the same 
time one of the most distinct and beautiful of 
all our native Ferns, and one especially suitable 
for pot-culture or for planting out in cool, shaded 
area gardens in towns, where it retains its 
freshness and verdure nearly all the winter, or 
until the tender green young fronds begin to 
uncurl their downy points in the spring. It 
grows freely in almost all soils and situations, 
but when growing should receive a copious 
supply of moisture, and if syringed frequently 
so much the better. The country lanes, espe¬ 
cially in hilly or rocky districts, both north and 
south, are frequently fringed in the most beau¬ 
tiful manner with this—the brightest and 
freshest of all our native Ferns, and the only 
one w’e have which in any way resembles the 
gigantic Neottopteris or Bird’s-nest Fern of 
Australia, which also has simple glossy green 
fronds. Of all our British Ferns, if we except 
the ubiquitous Lady Fern, this is the most 
variable, some of its forms being very beautiful, 
and others highly curious and interesting. 
Some of the dwarf, crested, forked, and irregu¬ 
larly developed varieties are very pretty, and a 
selection of the best and most distyict among 
them should find a place in every collection of 
hardy Ferns. 

Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris germanica).— 
This is one of the noblest of all hardy Ferns 
when well grown, its habit being even more 
majestic than that of our native Lastreas, while 
it is equally hardy. On moist mossy lawns, by 
the spongy margins of streams or other orna¬ 
mental waters, this plant and its allies may be 
used with advantage, and if carefully and skil¬ 
fully planted along with the Osmunda, some 
tasteful and striking effects may be produced. 
It will grow almost anywhere. 

There are other kinds, illustrations of which 
are given, and they are all well adapted for our 
gardens. We have individualisea the more 
important. 


Water gardens. —It is not everyone that 
has a lake in his garden to fringe with the 
water flowers from our own and other lands; but I 
would say, where jpossible, even if only a moist 
bed, grow the lovely Calthas (Marsh Marigolds), 
Primula rosea, Monardia, and other plants 
that love to ha\e their feet in a wet place. 
The little moist nook in tho rock garden at 
Kew contains many a gem, and is a delightful 
spot when the Primula rosea, with its shades of 
crimson colouring, and the Marsh Marigolds 
are in beauty. The/gftrry of many ^.English 
streamside is tho floVeratfulL enrtcjk ]tfc? grassv 


margin—the English Iris, perhaps as tine a 
flower as enriches our land, the fragrant 
Meadow Sweet, the big Buttercup (Ranunculus 
Lingua), or the graceful Loosestrife. Lake- 
sides in many gardens and parks are a positive 
eyesore, when a host of plants can be used to 
adorn them. Bulbs by the water edge are 
beautiful too, as the Snowdrop, Daffodil, also 
the Siberian and Kaempferi Irises. If there is 
no lake in the garden, perhaps a little streamlet 
runs through it, or there is a rill of water to 
fringe with flowers.—C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

DWARF BEANS. 

The Dwarf Bean is one of our best vegetables, 
and its value in summer in all gardens is well 



French Bean Ne Plus Ultra. From a photograph by 
Mr. Parren, Norihgate-street, Canterbury. 


known, but it is not always given the best 
cultivation ; indeed, the reverse. Few vege¬ 
tables force more readily, so that I will give a 
few simple cultural details, as amateurs may 
with advantage get earlier crops of the vegetable 
and at a small cost. Few varieties of the 
dwarf section are superior to Ne Plus Ultra, 
either for forcing or open-air crops ; but I must 
admit there are larger and earlier kinds, and at 
first sight these may take our fancy sooner than 
the one illustrated. If, however, one takes 
into account its all-round qualities, it is one of 
the most useful. French Beans are more 
valuable for early supplies. The Runner Bean 
is mostly grown for summer, as they are larger 
and not so quickly over. On the other hand, 
the Dwarf Bean can be had fit for use weeks in 
advance of the Runner, and its usefulness for 
forcing is another point. In gardens of limited 
size, tne amateur may, with advantage, grow 
the Dwarf Bern, which requires no stakes and 


is of excellent quality if a few cultural details 
are carried out. There are larger kinds, and by 
this I mean dwarfs, or as they are usually 
termed, French Beans, and these kinds are most 
valuable as succession crops to the Ne Plus 
Ultra. I must also remind my readers there 
are earlier varieties, and earliness with French 
Beans is a strong point. In this note I will 
name a few of the newer varieties which have 
been introduced. These I consider a great gain, 
and fortunately we have secured size also. We 
will take 

Forcing 

first, and some of my readers may ask, Are dwarf 
Beans profitable? and I say, Yes, certainly, 
when well grown. Of course, as regards profit, 
much depends upon the season when torcea ; but 
I have noticed that if a good supply can be 
secured in the open by shelter in advance of the 
general croj), also later by shelter, then a good 
price is obtained. To force, say, from February 
till June plenty of heat is required — quite 
60 degs. to 70 degs. by fire-heat. Pots are 
usually employed, but large growers plant out, 
and often secure three crops from the same 
plants. A large pod of the Canadian Wonder 
type is far more in demand than the smaller 
Ne Plus Ultra, and amateurs who grow for 
profit would do well to study this point. My 
note, however, is from an amateur’s point of 
view for home consumption, not the market. 
Much may be done to forward a crop, and I look 
upon this with much favour. Here is work bot h 
interesting and useful, as by doing this we are 
enabled to gather Beans when many amateur^ 
plants are just pushing through the soil. 

We sow our Dwarf Beans in 4-inch pots the 
middle of March in a frame, and these make 
sturdy plants by end of April. They are then 
planted out on a south border in front of a 
vinery and not given much moisture at the 
start, but covered with Rpare sash-lights or hand 

S lasses ; failing these, with mats. By the end of 
lay we have gathered nice dishes, but in 
quantity early in June. For latest supplies 
Ne Plus Ultra is sown on a south border early 
in August, and at the approach of frost pro¬ 
tected. These continue to give a supply. But 
a better plan is to sow in frames, remove sashes 
till early October, then cover and give warmth. 
The plants will probably be well set, and give a 
supply for a month later than the ordinary 
crop. 

For summer supplies my remarks will be brief. 
This is an important season, so I will be as 
explicit as possible. Dwarf Beans need a rich 
soil, not clayey, and well drained. Much 
depends upon the after care of the crop. For 
instance, one sees Dwarf Beans a mass of 
red-spider. I know the plant is subject 
to the pest, but it is bad manage¬ 
ment that causes it — want of food or 
moisture when the plant is perfecting the crop. 
To obtain a crop from June to September it is 
well to make three sowings—an early variety 
first, a mid-season, and one for late use. My 
first sowing is in April, from 10th to 20th, but 
much depends upon the locality. It is not safe 
to have the plants through the soil till the 
second week in May, and amateurs cannot afford 
to have failures. If they can cover at night the 
earlier date may be selected, if the soil is warm 
and light, for first crop. A south border under 
a wall is a good place. Ne Plus Ultra or Early 
Favourite may be sown in lines 2 feet to 3 feet 
apart, 4 inches to 6 inches deep, and in well- 
enriched soil. I always thin my plants when 
large enough; they succeed so much better if 
not crowded. This sowing provides the first 
supply. The second lot are sown middle of May, 
and Canadian Wonder is the variety. This 
gives size as well as quality. A later sowing is 
made a month or six weeks later for a last crop. 
This is Veitch’s Early Favourite or Sion House, 
and a crop is ensured well into the autumn. 
During summer growth abundance of water, 
also food, in way of liquid-manure, must be 
given. If kept dry spider attacks the plants ; 
it is a good plan to give them a watering over¬ 
head at night after a hot summer’s day. And 
the crop must be gathered regularly, as if left 
to get old the plants cease to make new growth ; 
this latter is the cause of many failures. There 
are some excellent varieties ; Early Favourite 
and Mohawk are splendid for first crop, and 
Sion House, with Ne Plus Ultra, good for mid- 
Beason, with the Canadian Wonder as a main 
crop. G. W. 
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Turnips. —The latest autumn sowings of 
these have had little or no check to growth, and 
the quality of that sterling variety, Chirk Castle, 
leaves nothing to be desired, the roots cutting as 
“ sheer” as if it were now October. This 
promises well for good roots late into spring ; 
but should it be found that the stock in hand 
will not meet the demand, it will be well to 
preparo a hot-bed forthwith, as recommended 
earlier for Carrots, this to be sown as soon as 
ready with either of the early varieties. Thin 
sowing must be practised, and early thinning is 
also necessary, for unless the plants have ample 
room, the top growth will be made at the 
expense of the roots. Young forced Turnips 
are more susceptible to frost and cutting winds 
than are Carrots raised in the same way ; there¬ 
fore a frame is quite necessary on the hot-bed 
at this season, and the ventilation should be 
strictly attended to, especially in the early 
stages of growth. Where the demand is large, 
so that a frame full of roots will be cleared off 


powerful in February, soon raise the tempera¬ 
ture and fresh air sweetens it. Moreover, any 
frost which may occur influences the border to 
a far greater depth than when tho surface is 
hard and sealed ; consequently, hosts of insects 
are driven down from the vicinity of the roots 
and of any seeds which may be sown at this 
early date. Where the oompost is light and 
open, ordinary level digging will answer the 
purpose, but where at all retentive a much 
better chance is given the seeds or roots of early 
vegetables if slight ridges are formed and the 
various subjects plan tea or sown on them.—J. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WHITE LILY. 

The accompanying illustration shows a group 
of the White Lily (Lilium c&ndidum), one of 
the loveliest of the family, and frequently seen in 


would thrive beneath the Elms, as not only are 
they too much shaded, but the soil is not suit¬ 
able. If you have no shrubs there try Aucuba 
japonica, Laurustinns, and Mahonia Aquifolium. 
As a dwarf edging you may plant the Vincas, 
Irises, and St. John’s Wort in this position. 
We presume you want a few easily-grown 
flowers that will make a summer show in front 
of the shrubs. In that case, prepare a bed of 
good soil upon a lump of refute or manure, and 
sow the following annuals early in April, trans¬ 
planting these to the borders by the middle or 
end of May. We can quite understand the 
shrubs robbing the borders from ordinary bed¬ 
ding plants; but if you fed the latter at 
planting, digging up the soil previously, and to 
checking the shrubs’ roots, they should thrive 
os well as most subjects, The annuals we 
would choose are : Adonis autumnalis, Asters, 
Stocks, Zinnias, Margaret Carnations, Tom 
Thumb Dahlias, Dianthus, Marigolds, and 
Mimulus. A few more are Mignonette, Shirley 



Group of the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) in Yorkshire. From a photograph by Mr. 0. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


within two or three weeks of the time the first 
roots become fit, the Extra Early Milan will be 
the best variety to depend on.—R. 

Spinach. —Though I do not usually advise 

of Pe 


that this be sown between the rows of Peas (a 
practice common in many gardens, but not con¬ 
ducive to the satisfactory growth of either crop), 
the autumn sowings ha\e done so badly, that an 
effort must be made to get a little as early as 
possible, and to this end it may be an advantage 
to sow a little thickly between the Peas, utilis¬ 
ing the protection which will be given later on 
bv the Pea sticks. This crop should not be 
allowed to stand a day longer than is absolutely 
necessary. It should be cut off level with the 
ground as wanted, and not left to choke the 
Peas. 

Preparing vegetable borders.— 

Those who wish for good early vegetables, 
especially Peas, Potatoes, and Cauliflowers, 
should lose no time in preparing sunny, sheltered 
borders. Early preparation has much to recom¬ 
mend it, as when once the^so^ is turned up and 
rendered | porous the suit’s rjyj, iNtpM 


splendid masses in cottage gardens. Moist, loam 
seems to be the best soil for it, though it grows 
almost anywhere if the position be sunny. 
When once established never disturb it, but 
allow the plants to grow into a rich mass, the 
true way to get the full beauty of the spotless 
white flowers. We wish we were able to tell 
our readers of a certain remedy for the strange 
disease that attacks it at times. 


2674. — Best exhibition Dahlias 

(A\ M .).—You had best procure what are called 
“ pot-roots,” and plant these out about the 
middle of April, protecting for a few weeks with 
leaves or light stable-manure. Make a rich 
compost, and as they progress do not stint them 
for liquid-manures. There are such a number 
of good exhibition varieties that we recommend 
you to apply to one of the large nurserymen for 
a descriptive list, when you can select what 
colours you prefer. 

Plants fop border (Amateur).— We do 
not think Osmunds regalis or other Ferns 


Poppies, Virginian Stock, Alyssum maritimum, 
Coreopsis, Sweet Sultan, Cornflowers, and 
Eschscholtzia ; but these last are best sown in 
late April, and where they are to remain. You 
must remember that if “Geraniums” will not 
grow, others will also be poor. Prepare the 
soil, and water freely during summer. About 
midsummer sow some Pansies, Wallflowers, 
Polyanthus, and Forget-me-nots, which can be 

S lanted out when the annuals are past, and will 
ower early in spring, before the latter are 
ready once more. 

Desfontainea leaves unhealthy 

(Manuamcad ).—Your plant is infested with 
thrips. The best and easiest way to rid the 
plant of these pests is to sponge the leaves (both 
surfaces) with warm water, in which a little 
soft-soap has been dissolved. After sponging 
syringe with clean water. The plant should be 
examined occasionally, and if the pests are again 
in evidence, repeat sponging recommended 
above. If your garden is well sheltered the 
plant would thrive ip the open air. Plant out 
in May. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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A ROSE AND NARCISSUS BORDER. 


I think that the reason why Rose-borders are 
rather out of fashion at the present moment is 
that they present a dull appearance in the 
spring, and that there exists a theory that Roses 
must have a border to themselves, be mulched 
in autumn, and the mulching forked into them 
in the spring ; but an eight years’ experience has 
proved to me that that theory is a mistake. 
For five years I combined a Rose-border and a 
Narcissus-border on a good, heavy, rich soil, 
such as Roses love, and for three years I have 
done the same thing on a much poorer soil, in 
both instances with a good result. 

By doing this one obtains a brilliant effect 
in April and May, and not only so, but a 
really good collection of the best kinds of 
Narcissus (Daffodils), and a good collection of 
Roses, which makes the border interesting to 
garden lovers, as well as a grand splash of orange 
and cream, which attracts the attention of 
everyone who sees it in the spring, and a mass 
of red and pink in the summer. 

I have several long borders of this descrip¬ 
tion. I grow almost every good Rose there is, 
and I have a large collection of Narcissus. In 
one border I keep entirely the Trumpet 
Narcissi, which flower earlier than the Star 
(Leedei, Barri, poeticus) kinds. In another I 
have fonly the Star kinds, and thus secure an 
even display all over one border at one time. 

In the case of my Rose and Trumpet 
Narcissus border, I plant the Rose-bushes 3 feet 
apart (tho bed is a long one), but anyone can 
regulato the length of the bed according to the 
spice they have, of course, and I have three 
rows of Roses in the bed. The back and front 
rows I plant about a foot from the edge of the 
bed. Thus a bed of 8 feet wide holds three 
rows of Roses. They ought to be planted 
alternately. 

Then, directly between the Roses, half-way 
between each two bushes, straight down all three 
rows, I plant a clump of Narcissus, putting the 
bulbs about 2 inches apart, and from three to 
six bulbs in each clump (six is the better 
number, but in the case of expensive kinds some 
people will, no doubt, agree with me in preferring 
three). In all instances they readily increase, 
and I leave them for many years to form bold 
olumps undisturbed. 

It will be understood that since there is a space 
of 3 feet between each Rose-bush, the centre of 
each clump of Narcissus is 1 £ feet from the Rose- 
tree on each side of it, and that when the clump 
is completed round that centre it occupies about 
a. foot’s space, which leaves a clear foot on all 
sides round each Rose-bush. It would not 
answer for the Narcissus to encroach upon the 
soil or 8pace belonging to the Roses much nearer 
than that. 

As I have said, I grow dozens of kinds of 
Trumpet Narcissus, but I will only mention 
those which I know will really flourish and 
make a good show, as well as being good flowers 
in themselves. I also omit mentioning the 
expensive new kinds, because I feel sure that 
people who would wish to possess those kinds 
will not need any little information I can give. 
I also omit the kinds which flower very early, 
such as Teuby aud Ard Righ. 

For this purpose there are no better Daffodils 
than: P. R. Barr, Emperor, Empress, Hors- 
fieldi, maxim us, Dean Herbert, grandis, 
J. B. M. Camm, Michael Foster, James 
Walker, and Harrison Weir. They are all high- 
class Narcissi, flower profusely, and thrive and 
increase well. The only one I have mentioned 
which does not thrive well in all soils is maxi- 
mus, but when it does thrive it is such a splendid 
Daffodil that it is certainly wise to give it a 
trial. 

In this border I plant also a few clumps of 
Sir C atkin, which, although not a trumpet 
Daffodil, flowers at the sarno time as tho kind 
mentioned, and, therefore, is best amongst 
'.hem. It is a Daffodil which no one must 
■save out of their collection, as it one of the 
best. 


There are many other names which could be 
added, but those mentioned are the best to be 
had at a fairly reasonable price, and experience 
has taught me that it would be better to repeat 
clumps of the Narcissus I have named than try 
others amongst them. They are the finest, 
hardiest, and most satisfactory of aU. 

As fco.soil, thebe^Touglityn tbp^hjst instance, 


to be thoroughly dug, with stable-manure added 
during the process. Then a large hole made for 
each Rose-tree, the roots well spread out 
in it, and the budded part of stem 
buried about an inch. Over the roots a 
little soil ought to be sifted, and then the 
hole filled in with the remaining soil, which 
previous to being returned ought to have been 
very liberally mixed with manure. This will 
keep the manure more above the roots than 
below them, and encourage them to run near 
the but face of the soil, in which case the Roses 
will thrive much better than if the manure was 
chiefly beneath, which would encourage them to 
root deeply. They ought to be firmly planted, 
though not too severely trodden in. 

This will also secure the fact that the Rose¬ 
bushes are much more liberally manured than 
the Narcissi. Narcissi will thrive in fairly rich 
soil, but they do not like too much manure, and 
in planting the bulbs it is best to make a hole 
with a trowel, and line it with a little line soil 
and sand. Put the bulb in it, with its crown 
about H inches or 2 laches beneath tho top of 
the bed, and then fill in with soil. This will 
prevent any manure actually touching the 
bulbs. If it touches them it is apt to cause them 
to rot away. 

After the bed is once planted it ought to be 
mulched every other autumn with good manure, 
in which there is not much straw, the mulching 
to be about an inch or 1 \ inches deep. And 
after this mulching, about February, a very 
thin coating of leaf-mould and soil ought to be 
put on evenly all over the manure with which 
the bed was mulched. This gives the bed a 
neat appearance for the time when the Narcissus 
begin to appear, during their floweritog-time, 
and the summer. 

After the Narcissus have flowered the leaves 
must be left to die down. If they are cut it ruins 
the bulb beneath. The dead flowers and flower- 
stalks may be cut away. Now, on© word 
before 

Pruning the Roses. If preferred, these can 
be pruned down to a few eyes, and thus made 
low bushes ; but I do not like this plan, and I 
find the Roses give more flowers and as good 
flowers if only the weak wood is cut away aud 
the strong shortened. I like a Rose-bush, in 
fact, much better than a small plant with a 
few flowers on it. 

One of my borders which goes down a walk I 
treat thus: The front row I prune low, the second 
row rather higher, and the back row I grow up 
against a wire rail 5 feet high, and cover it with 
the stronger growers, such as Duke of Edinburgh, 
Gloire do Dijon, Madame Berard, Charles 
Margottin, Blairi No. 2, and Charles Lawson, 
and Crimson Rambler. The last three are not 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, but there are no 
better Roses for trellis or pillars. 

As I live in Cheshire and in a smoky neigh¬ 
bourhood, and these Roses flourish in my garden, 
they are all hardy kinds. Many others thrive 
equally well here, but, of course, in the south 
and in milder districts, Ayrshiros and Evergreen 
Roses would flourish amongst the others on the 
trellis. 

In another bed I make the back row into a 
Rose-hedge by tying the long strong shoots over 
from one to another, and as the back row in 
this bed is higher than the other two, it shows 
off its blooms behind the others, and as the tied- 
down shoots are high over the tops of the Nar¬ 
cissus, and they are leafless when the Narcissus 
are in bloom, they interfere in no way with 
them. 

That other bed is filled entirely with star¬ 
shaped Narcissus, and comes into full beauty- 
just when the glory of the other has begun to 
wane. Of my beds of Tea Roses I say nothing, 
because I do not combine Narcissus with them. 

I have quite another plan for them, which I 
shall be glad to explain Borne other time. 

Mrs. Robert Jo'-ei.yv. 


2673. — The Lyre-tree. — Liriodendron 
tulipifera is often called the Lyre-tree. It is a 
hardy deciduous tree that thrives well in a 
moist, light loam, partly sheltered from keen 
winds. The flowers are borne freely, are very 
fragrant, and somewhat resemble a small Tulip, 
hence its name of Tulip-tree. It often attains 
from 75 feet to 100 feet in North America. 
The wood is very hard and brittle.-— A. Piper. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

How TO PROPAGATE AND SELECTION. 

(In reply to “ S. Roberts.”) 

The Dahlia can be propagated in various ways, 
but the usual methods are by cuttings and seed. 
About the end of February the old roots should 
be placed in boxes or a bed of common soil, in a 
temperature of about 50 degs. to 55 degs., water 
being given sparingly. In a couple of weeks or 
so young growths will appear, and water may 
then be given more liberally. When the growths 
are about 3 inches long they should be taken off 
and inserted in the centre of small thumb-pots* 
It is an advantage if the base of eaoh cutting 
can rest on a little silver-sand, as by this means 
water is not so liable to lodge about the cut¬ 
tings. They should then be placed in a bride 
heat or hot-bed, and watered overhead with a 
line-rose can, care being taken to shade them 
from the sun’s rays for a few days. When 
rooted, remove to a cooler temperature and re¬ 
pot into larger pots, and later on harden off in 
cold frames, ready for planting out in their 
flowering quarters. Propagation by seeds 
is employed principally by the specialist when 
hybridisation has been conducted for the purpose 
of raising new varieties. About September the 
seed should be gathered and dried, and put away 
in readiness for sowing in the spring. Propa¬ 
gation by division of the roots is seldom 
practised, as it is better to grow plants from 
cuttings yearly. 

The Cactus section is in a somewhat mixed 
state. It has grown in popularity, and of late 
many varieties have been added, some of them 
not being of a true Cactus character. Hie 
parent of the group—Juarezi—is still one of the 
best, and is a model of what a Cactus variety 
ought to be. As requested, we give the names 
of a dozen true Cactus varieties which we can 
with confidence recommend as being amongst 
the best of this very popular section. 

Bertha M&wley is a grand variety, of dwarf 
habit and very free-flowering. Its flowers are 
large, the florets long and beautifully twisted, 
and of a rich crimson. Ernest Cannell is a very 
distinct and handsome variety, with large, well- 
formed flowers which are thrown well above the 
foliage, colour soft red, deepening towards the 
centre. Very free-flowering. Mrs. Glover is a 
very line variety with rosy-red flowers suffused 
with orange. Cannell’s Own is of bushy habit 
and very free-flowering. Its flowers are rather 
small but of excellent form and of a lovely 
orange-red. Gloriosa is an exceedingly pretty 
variety with rich velvety-crimson flowers, the 
petals being long, narrow, and evonly twisted 
throughout the flower. For richness of oolour 
the variety Matchless has no equal. It is of free, 
spreading habit with very large flowers borne 
well above the foliage, the colour being deep 
maroon. A splendid exhibition flower. Mrs. 
H. Cannell has finely-formed flowers borne on 
wiry stems well above the foliage ; colour bright 
amber shade. Juarezi is one of the best of its 
class. The habit is good, its flowers carried well 
above the foliage, and of a most intense Bcarlet, 
verging on crimson. Lady Penzance has lame 
rich yellow flowers. Very free-flowering. Deli- 
cata is a lovely variety with flowers of large 
size and splendid form, the colour being delio&te 
pink, shading to sulphur-yellow. Plant of dwarf 
habit and very free flowering. Professor Bald¬ 
win is a continuous bloomer and very effective. 
Its flowers are bright orange scarlet and thrown 
well above the foliage. Purple Prince is in the 
way of Matchless, but of a dwarfer and more 
compact habit of growth. The oolour is deep 
purple, suffused with maroon. Mrs. Fells, white, 
and Countess of Radnor may be added too. 


Gardening Illustrated * Monthly Farta.— 

Price Sd.; poet free, 3d. 

The Garden” Monthly Parte.—TAft Journal 

is vubtiahed in neatly bound Monthly Parte. Jn this form the 
oolovred plates art best preserved, and it ta moat satiable /» r 
reference previous to the issue of fcto half-yearly volntvfs. 
Price Is. ; post free. Is. 3d. Complete set of volumes of Tb* 
Garden from its commencemejU to the end of UBS, fCrty-eigkt 
vole., price, doth. Mi. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1887— 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of Horticultural Trade. 
The. Lists of Gardens and Country Scats (containing ever 
9,060) have been very carefully and extensively revised, 
and are admitted to be the most oomplete ever published. 
Price U .; by poet, la 84. 

“Hardy Flowers. ”—Giving deyoriptiout of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of ths most ornamental mtoUs. 
with directions mr tMHr arrangement* culture, do. Fifth and 
Popular Mditiod Is. ? post free. Is. 3d, 
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OBOHID0. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON ORCHIDS. 

Thb deciduous Calanthes are Retting over, 
only a few spikes being left, ana thepeeudo- 
bulbs mast now be kept quite dry. They are 
best kept in their pots and arranged on a shelf 
in any nouse that does not fall below 55 degs. or 
00 degs. at night. Too little heat in winter has 
earned the loss of more of these Orchids than 
probably any other circumstance connected 
with their culture. Old plants of Cypripedium 
inaigne that have been many years in the same 

K ts sometimes get into a habit of producing 
wer-buds in abundance, but casting them 
before they open, or rather the flowers them¬ 
selves shrivel up. When this is the case it is 
obvious that the plants have exhausted all the 
goodness of the soil, and until this is renewed 
they will oontinue to so back. In order to 
prevent this occurring, tney ought to be looked 
over as they go out of flower, and any that 
have ouite filled their pots with roots may be 
given larger ones. It will be found impossible 
to lay out the roots or to disentangle them, so 
the only thing to be done is to syringe out any 
soar compost and replant them in pots large 
enough to allow of a good margin of compost 
around the old ball. This may be done as soon 
as the plants have finished flowering, no matter 
what tne season, as the roots are, or should be, 
always active, and soon lay hold of the new 
compost, which may consist of equal parts of 
peat, loam, and chopped Sphagnum, using all 
u> as rough a condition as the size of the pots 
will allow, and adding plenty of broken crocks 
or charcoal. The temperature of the warm 
house will need no change, at all events by fire- 
heat, but when the sun is bright no harm is 
done by closing early and damping freely so as 
to run it up a little, as the fire-heat at night 
will dry up any excess of moisture. In tne 
Gattleya or intermediate-house the beautiful 
old Ccelogyne cristate is pushing up crowds of 

E ikes and must not be kept too dry at the roots. 

elia anoeps is going over, although several 
plants are still quite gay. The gigantic L. super¬ 
mens attracts notioe on account of its huge spikes 
of pretty, bright, rosy-tinted blossoms. However 
beautiful the long scapes may be in their natural 
homes, one oan hardly help wishing that they 
were shorter, so that the beauty of the blossoms 
may be seen more easily. L. albida is of quite 
a different style of beauty, and cannot fail to 
please on acoount of its pretty and distinct 
colouring. Miltonia vexillaria is growing and 
rooting freely, and must not under any circum¬ 
stances be allowed to get dry for any length of 
time. Plants that have been repotted will re¬ 
quire water oftener than those tnat have been 
some years in their pots, as the nature of Orchid 
composts is to settle more closely with watering, 
excluding the air to a certain extent. The buds 
on CattTeya Percivaliana are Jast breaking 
through the sheaths, while C. Trianaa and its 
near relative G. choooensis are not far behind. 
None of these ought to be allowed to get really 
dry at the root now, but the amount of water 
will depend upon the condition of the plant and 
compost. C. Mossiae, C. guttata, and O. Gas- 
kelliana are quite at rest and will require less 
than those named above. A nice mild growing 
temperature must be kept up in this house, with 
no sudden changes in heat or atmospheric mois¬ 
ture. The plants of all kinds require the fullest 
possible light and exposure to every ray of sun¬ 
shine. Watch the weather closely and remember 
that after the plants are starting to grow a few 
extra degrees of heat are preferable to allowing 
the temperature to drop from want of a little 
fire-heat, on oold, windy days more especially. 

R. 


Orpripedtnm venustum. — Although 
singularly accommodating as regards tempera¬ 
ture, the foliage of this pretty ola species comes 
muoh finer ana brighter in colour and markings 
in the shadiest part of a moist stove than in any 
other position. It also flowers quite as freely if 
well established in the pots. Both foliage and 
flowers are too well known to need any descrip* 
tion, although when grown in the position de¬ 
scribed the former will be hardly reoognised by 
those who have seen only the pale, sickly, often¬ 
times thripa-infested leaves tnat are produced 
in a dry or oold grsenhpfiseC Plenty of Iwater 
Digitized by COCBE 


must be given all the year round, and the usual 
mixture as recommended for . the genus will 
grow it well. It is one of the oldest kinds in 
existence, having been introduced from Sylhet 
in 1819. 


GARDEN PESTS. 

BEAN AND PEA-BEETLES (BRUCHID^E). 
The members of this family, though commonly 
called weevils, are not so, strictly speaking. 
The true weevils belong to the family Gurcu- 
lionidae, several members of which have been 
already described in these papers. These Bean 
and Pea-beetles belong to the genus Bruchus, 
which contains twelve different species— B. Pisi 
and B. rugimanus being the two commonest 
species. These beetles lay their eggs in Peas 
and Beans, causing them to beoome what is 
commonly called worm eaten. As soon as the 
young pods begin to form the female deposits 
her eggs in them, and immediately these eggs 
are hatched the young grubs eat their way into 
the seeds, which continue to grow, and even 
when carefully examined do not show any 
external signs of injury, but on opening them a 
small grub, or sometimes grubs, will be found 
inside which feeds on the interior of the seeds 
until little remains ; the grub generally manages 
to avoid the vital part of the seeds. The grub, 
before it changes into a chrysalis, cuts its way 
to the skin of the seed and gnaws a circular ring 
partially through it, so that when the beetle 
emerges from the chrysalis and wishes to make 
its way to the outer world it can do so without 
much difficulty, for the round portion sur¬ 
rounded by the'ring gives way on slight pressure. 
At times the damage to Peas and Beans by these 
insects is very considerable, as nearly every seed 


© 

The Pea-weevil. 

will contain one of these insects. Sometimes 
many of the beetles will be found to be dead in 
Peas and Beans whioh have been kept in large 
quantities together. This is probably the result 
of the insects being unable to leave the seeds on 
aooount of the door by which they would 
escape being kept tightly shut by pressure 
from the adjoining seeds, or by the skin having 
dried and become so hard that the beetle could 
not force its way out. Seeds which it is 
imagined may be attacked should be carefully 
examined, and if they are infested a small, round 
spot of a somewhat different colour, and rather 
less opaque than the rest of the seed, will be 
found. The remedies which are of any use are 
very few. As the grubs pass the whole of their 
lives within the seeds no insecticide can be made 
to reach them. Immersing the seeds in oil has 
been suggested, also subjecting them to a high 
temperature in an oven, Bay of from 120 degs. to 
150 degs. Fah. ; but I very much doubt if either 
of these methods are of any practical benefit. 
An infested crop should be made use of at once, 
and no portion of it should be sown. It is very 
oertain, from experiments which have been made, 
that though seeds which have been attacked 
will germinate and grow into plants, they do not 
flower or set their seeds properly, ana if the 
beetles within the seeds have not all been 
killed when they leave the Peas or Beans they 
will be on the spot ready to attack a fresh crop. 
Fortunately, several kinds of ichneumon-flies 
are parasitic on the grubs of this insect. They 
manage to find them out, and lay their eggs in 
them, hidden as they are in the seeds. The eggB 
laid by the beetles soon hatch, and the grubs in 
the oase of the Pea-weevils are full grown in 
the autumn, when they beoome chrysalides. The 
beetles appear in the spring ; sometimes, how¬ 
ever, they leave the seeas in the autumn. They 
are frequently found in the spring and summer 
on various flowers. The Pea-beetle (Bruchus 
Piai) is about 2-10ths inch in length. The head 
is small and drooping; the forebody is much 


wider behind than in front, and the wing-cases are 
considerably broader than the fore body, conce- 
quently the beetle has a remarkably stout and 
broad appearance ; its colour is black, thickly 
covered with short, bright brown hairs above 
and greyish ones beneath. The wing-case^ are 
marked with several lines or fine grooves running 
lengthways, and have a mottled appearance, 
owing to various paler dots and patches. They 
do not quite cover the body, the end of which 
projects beyond them in a somewhat sloping 
point. The legs are strong, the hinder pair 
being considerably longer than the others. The 
grubs when full grown are about & inch long, 
and are white and wrinkled. B. rugimanus 
may be distinguished from B. Pisi by the entire 
fore-legs being red, whereas in the latter species 
the thighs are black. G. 8. S. 


Cankered Rose (Hortns ).—The canker 
on your Rose appears to have contained grubs 
of a weevil, probably those of the black Vine- 
weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus); but such a 
position is a very unusual one for these grubs, 
as they are usually found at the roots of plants. 
I should cut off as much of the canker as 
possible. I am afraid there is no cure for the 
canker. As regards the rust, I do not quite 
understand what you mean. If it is a fungus, 
dust the stems with powdered sulphur.—G. 8. 8. 
Caterpillars on Hawthorn hedge 

(Miss Bird ).—From your description I imagine 
your hedge has been attaoked by the small 
ermine-moth (Yponomeuta padella). Watch 
the hedge, and as soon as the caterpillars appear 
syringe or spray with Boft-soap, 1 pint, paraffin- 
oil, 2 quarts, and 2 quarts of boiling water, well 
beaten up and thoroughly mixed for a quarter 
of an hour, and before using diluted with 
15 gallons of water and kept well mixed ; or 
1 lb. of soft soap, the extract from £ lb. of 
Quassia chips, ana 10 gallons of water. The eggs 
are laid near the budB,but are ooated over, so that 
an insecticide would not reach them.—G. 8. 8. 


Magnolia conspicua for Devonshire 

( Tiny ).—Magnolia conspicua would do famously 
in Devonshire. It is quite hardv. Plant now 
in soil that is well drained ana composed of 
fibrous loam and good leaf-mould ; peat is not 
necessary. Ab the flowers expand before the 
leaves, it should, if possible, have a background 
of evergreen trees and shrubs. It is one of the 
most beautiful of the early-flowering Chinese 
climbers. 

Wistaria not flowering (Wistaria).— 
Generally speaking, the WiBtaria is a good- 
tempered subject, flowering well in most 
positions. Two items in its successful culture 
are good drainage and a sunny position. Give 
a warm wail, fully expostd, where its wood can 
become thoroughly ripened. An annual display 
of blossom is almost sure to follow. Let your 
plant have a free run and withhold the knife for 
a time. 


AQUARIA. 

Gold-fish in stone tank (B. P.}.— 
Eighteen or twenty fish would be as many as 
you should start with in your outdoor tank, the 
bottom of which should be covered with about 
2 inches of rather coarse sand and t hi ogle, and 
some roots of aquatic plants introduced, tying 
them to stones to keep them in place till they 
become established. There are many suitable 
water plants to be easily obtained from ponds 
and ditches, such as the Water Crowfoot, the 
Anacliaris, the Nitella, and the Water Starwort. 
Yeu had better delay putting the gold-fish into 
the tank till towards tne end of April or begin¬ 
ning of May. After they are well-established 
in the tank they will winter in the open 
without harm, but in first putting them in, it 
will be well to wait till the winter is left well 
behind. In introducing the fish, it is important 
that the water of the tank be of about the same 
temperature as that from which they are 
removed. It is also important that the plants 
shall have well started into growth before the 
fish are put in. A few water-snails will keep 
the sides of the tank and the plants free from 
the green oonfervoid growth that would other¬ 
wise cover them, and perform the work of 
general scavengers, so that the water need be 
but seldom changed—only a little added from 
time to time to make up for evaporation. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas are making a brave ehow 
n >w Oocd specimens rtquire management to keep in 
condition. If at any time neglected or forgotten they die 
and disappear. Taking into consideration the many 
thousands which are imported annually from Belgium, 
t'crc must be neglect sc mew here. To grow this class of 

S lants well there must be good peat and firm potting, and 
ie habits of the plants must be studied. The Indian 
Azaleas differ in their requirements from the hardy Azaleas 
of the ponticum and mollis set t ions, but as regards soil and 
notting they thrive under similar conditions. This family 
is frequently neglected after flowering, and are often turned 
out to starve as soon as the flowers are over. Even those 
who know'better do not always keep the plants undercover 
long enough to get the young wood a bit firm before the 
plants are set outside. There is usually not so much 
danger of turning other hardwooded plants out too soon, 
because they flower later. It may be necessary to put a 
few stakes to Pelargoniums to open out the growth ; but 
they should not lie too conspicuous. The old-fashioned 
idea of putting a lot of stakes in specimen plants has now 
fallen into disuse, and a more natural, less stiff system is 
commonly adopted. Young Fuchsias struck last autumn, 
and which have been kept growing through the winter, 
should be pushed on for early blooming. They will bear 
more heat than is found in the conservatory at this season. 
Freouc nt pinching is necessary to make stocky plants. The 
pinching of young plants is a necessary operation during 
the season of grow th, and it may have a general applica- 
tion, though, of course, discretion Is necessary, as pinching 
beyond a certain point tends to reduce the size of 
the blooms. Take the case of the Pelargoniums, especially 
the old ehow varieties; one pinching is well, but every 
pinching afterwards reduces tne size of the bloom, and the 
same remark applies to the Chrysanthemums and other 
plants, especially soft-wooded plants. Very sweet and nice 
now are groups of Lily of tne Valley and Maiden hair 
Fern a Anyone may have as many pots of Lilies in the 
house as would make a good show and yet scarcely know 
we have them, because they are lost among other things. 
Certainly the grouping system Is the most effective, 
especially when the plants are small, such as Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, etc. Lilium Harris! will not 
be so good this season. Something has been wrong with 
the bulbs. But I have alw’ays found well-grown bulbs of 
L longiflorum more useful than Harris!. Many of our 
bulbs of this variety are now throwing up three stems, and 
will produce numerous blossoms by-and-bye. 

Stove. 

As growth becomes more active more water will be 
required, both in the atmosphere and also at the roots; 
but newly-potted plants most be carefully dealt with. 
Climbers planted out near hot pipes will require more 
water, and very likely a top-dressing will be desirable. 
This Is the season when everything requires some help in 
the way of fresh soiL When a plant baa been a whole year 
in a confined space some little change is neoessary now. 
Old plants with strong roots will, when they are In large 
pots, go on for some time with a renewal of the surface, 
aided afterwards by liquid-manure. A good deal depends 
upon the quality of the liquid-manure used. Fifty years 
ago there was not much choice in the matter. There was 
tie farmyard-tank and there were sheep-droppings in the 
fields. There of themselves are doubtless excellent even 
now ; but there are stimulants now of more concentrated 
character, which bring the wirhed-for result nearer. 
Repotting should have attention now. Small plants, by a 
proper course of shifting on from one pot to another in 
similar compost, can soon grow into large ones, and 
cuttings rooted now of most stove plants willbe serviceable 
for the winter decoration of the table, or to produce flowers 
for cuttir g. Night temperature now 65 dega, under rather 
than over. A few plants, such as Ixoras, may need more 
heat, and these should be kept at the warmest end of the 
bouse. 

Vineries. 

There will be a good deal of work now in disbudding, 
tying down, and stopping the young shoots. It is work 
which requires some Knowledge and skill. Young shoots 
when fc*u down too tightly are apt to shrink off, and that 
leaves an unsightly blank all the season. In many small 
houses the Vines are trained too near the glass, and the 
foli«ge suffers from the fluctuation of temperature. It is 
not always convenient to lower the trellis when plants are 
grown under the Vines, but some good will be done by 
covering at night with canvas or frigt-domo. The night 
temperature for Vines after the bunches have shown at this 
season should be 66 degB. at 10.30 p.m., and 60 degs. about 
sunrise next morning. A little air ahould be given when 
the thermometer reaches 75 degs.; but keep out cokl 
wii.d 

Early Cucumbers. 

It is a mistake t o stop e arly Cucumbers too toon. Keep 
them growing straight away until they are two-thirds of 
the way up the trellis. An early fruit cr two roav be got 
by stopping earlier : but the constitution of the plant will 
be weakem<1, and ibis ( \!ra vigour will be wanted before 
i reason if cut. Sweet, open, healthy soil will have great 
influence in keeping the plants vigorous. No great 
Muantity is required at flrBt. We generally plant on hills 
containing not more than 1 bushel of soil, but the moment 
the while roots work through we begin top-dressing, and 
no great length of time is allowed to pa*s between the 
applications, and when the plants are bearing heavily 
simulants should he given. Bottom-heat is necessary 
even now; but we find a bed of manure superior to hot 
pipes in February. 

Cbiysanthemum Notes. 

Strike the late whites and yellows for cut blooms. The 
r arly-rooted plants intended for specimen blooms must not 
lie starved in small pots. 8hift into 60’s or 54's, and when 
these are full of roots move into 6-inch pots. In no stage 
of growth must a check be given to the roots. 


* * /» oold or northern distiri&&itheoperations referred 
to under *• Garden Work" Map It dent from ten do. y# tc 
ofmtmght later than is here indicated with equally gxd 
fmdtg. | ' 
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Window Gardening. 

Guttings of *' Geraniums " and Fuchsias will root in the 
sunny window of a warm room. Seeds of half-hardy 
annuals may be sown in a window, and covered with 
squares of glass. Cactuses which have been kept dry all 
the winter may have a little water. Grow Calceolarias in 
a shady u indovv. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Turf laid down now will soon get established. Trees and I 
shrubs will also move well now. But do not neglect the 
mulching. Very thin, wreak turf may be top-dressed now 1 
and Grass-seeds sown. I have repeatedly in this column 
stated the importance—I might almost say the necessity— 
of setting the cutters of the mowing-machine to cut higher 
than is generally done by dropping the front rollers a 
little, and it is best to begin this at the commencement 
of the mowing season. The work will be easy, and a 
thick pile will gradually form over the roots of the Grass 
that will shelter them from the hot sunshine, and fewer 
Grasses will die, and there will be less scorching. The 
weeds, if any are in the turf, will pull out now the ground 
is soft, and the gaps made in the turf will soon fill up. 
Fill up vacant spots on walls or buildings with something 
useful or ornamental. All sorts of climbers may be planted. 
The common climbers are beautiful, but those who wish 
for something a little out of the common may plant Azara 
microphylla and Lardizabala biternata.' Both are pretty ; 
the last is sometiroes thought to be rather tender, but it 
will do very well against a warm, sheltered wall. Berberis 
stenophy 11a is one of the most beautiful wall plants, and 
will crow in any aspect. Start Dahlias in heat, and strike 
cuttings as soon as ready. The true Cactus Dahlias are 
the most useful for border planting. Some of the Pompons 
and singles are vety pretty, and all are good for cutting. 
See that any plant disturbed by froet is made firm. Net 
Carnations if the birds are troublesome. 

Fruit Garden. 

All pruning and training of fruit-trees should be finished, 
and the sooner all planting is completed the better. Fruit- 
trees on what are teuued dwarfing-stocks are better 
grouped, and no digging should be permitted over their 
roots, and as soon as dry weather sera in mulch esch tree 
as far as the roots extend. Those who are seeking to 
make a little profit from their fruit plantations may plant 
the spaces between the trees with Narcissus, Snowdrops, 
Lily of the Valley, White Madonna Lilies, and other 
bulbe for cutting. These will enjoy the light shade and 
the rich mulch. New plantations of Strawberries may be 
made any time between this and the end of March. Drills 
of Onions may be sown alternately with the Strawberries 
the first season. The roots of late Vines may be lifted now 
if the Grapes shank much. The crop need not be altogether 
sacrificed if the work Is done quickly and well. Save as 
many roots as possible, and do not expose them un¬ 
necessarily. Those who have not bad much experience 
among Vine-roots will be surprised at the rapid improve¬ 
ment which follows careful lifting when placed in sweet, 
wholesome soiL Bone-meal, wood-ashes, and old plaster 
in moderation are exceedingly valuable In Vine borders, 
especially when the soil is heavy. It is impossible to feed 
Vine-roots in deep borders, therefore keep them up near 
the surface, but do not neglect them when there, or they 
will deecend after the moisture. Late Peaches under 
erlass will soon be in bloom now. Walburton’s Late 
Admirable is a fine Peach under glass. Free ventilation, 
and a tap on the trellis when the pollen Is dry in the fore¬ 
noon, will be sufficient to fertilise the blossoms now. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Take advantage cf fine weather to get in the early crops. 
The reeds do so much better when the soil is In a well 
pulverised oondition. I have been compelled in wet 
seasons, in dealing with heavy land, to use light boards to 
avoid treading on the land, but this does not often happen. 
Usually a suitable seed-time can be had if one watches and 
waits. A little of almost everything may be sown now, 
except French Beans, which are too tender to trust out¬ 
side before the end of April, though, of oourse, where 
there are warm glass-houses or pits, French Beans may 
be coming on now. In some large gardens French Beans 
are gathered nearly all the winter. Mushrooms should be 
plentiful now if there are the meanB of producing them. 
Open-air beds must be warmly covered to keep off cold 
rains, if they are to continue bearing in winter, and if the 
heat declines too rapidly a ridge of warm manure laid 
alongside, without actually lying on the bed, will infuse 
warmth into it and keep the spawn active. Open-air beds 
should be covered with thatched hurdles in such a manner 
that the rain cannot penetrate. This is a good time to 
make up a hot-bed for early Cucumbers and Melons. The 
bed must be well put together, so that the heat may be 
steady and lasting. 8ow Tomatoes for planting outside 
against walls and fenoes. The plants coming on in a 
warm-house must have a night temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 dega In less than that the plants w ill be no good. It 
' is no use to plant cool-houses before the end of March or 
beginning of ApriL Sow a few seeds of Brussels Sprouts in a 
box. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary jrom FOn'wary 
J'lh to March *:th . 

Sowed main crop of Onions and Parsnips. I like to get 
thei'e sown as early in the month as possible. Planted 
eaily Potatoes- Royal Ashleaf and Early Puritan. Tied 
dow’n shoots of second vinery, and stopped some of the 
forward shoots at the second leaf. Did a little more disbud¬ 
ding of early Peaches, and a little thinning of young shoots In 
the Fig-house. Put in cuttings of various kinds of bedding 
plants. Put in cuttings of Gardenias and other stove plants. 
Pricked off Gloxinia seedlings. Potted Tuberous Begonias 
which are Just starting into growth. Moved more Lily of 
the Valley into heat. We force these in a close, warm 
frame, fixed over hot-water pipes. If you ever have a 
failure it is when crowns are poor and badly ripened. 
Sow ed more Peas. At this season we generally sow* two 
varieties that will form a succession together. There is no 
fear of us having too many Peas at the beginning of the 
reaton.' Later, wheju French Befgis and StarJet Rqnnei* 
come in, the demand for Peas fete allies a little. Sowed a 
good bed of Asparagus. This is an annual thing with us, 


as a goed many rcots are used up for forcing. Planted 
cutting* of Seakale in rows 16 inches apart, and 1 foot 
apart- in the rows. The cuttings were taken eff the roots 
when they were lifted for forcing, and have since been laid 
in damp sand. They have commenced to foim crowns, 
and have been planted with a dibble, so that the new 
crowns now forming are close to theeurfaceof theground. 
We have raised Seakale from seeds, but like root-cuttings 
best, and the expense of seeds is saved. Sowed a row of 
Parsley. We sow this at various seasons, as a lot of it is 
used, but the best time to sow Parsley for a permanent crop 
is midsummer. The plants raised then have not the 
tendency to run to seed. The herbaceous borders have 
been forked over, and the labels here misplaced have been 
put right. Planted a lot of bulbe of Hyactnthus candicanr. 
Prepared sites for Hollyhocks. We always raise a few 
Hollyhocks from seeds annually to take the place of worn- 
out plants. Hollyhocks never flower better than they <fo 
the first and second years. Old plants often die in winter. 
Placed remainder of Dahlias in heat. The new kinds are 
started first, as we w’ant to make all the stock we can of 
these ; older sorts we have plenty of, or can get enough by- 
dividing up the roots into single crowns. Shifted on young 
Ferns and Palme. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias and New 
Zonal Pelargoniums. 


RULES FOR 00RBB8I0RDEM7S. 

Questions.— Queries and entreett ere ineerted in 
Qabdmikq free of charge if ccrrtif cndentrfclhto the rules 
here laid down/cr their guidance. All ocmmvnicalltns 
/cr insertion should be clearly and concisely urftten tn 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Evrroft ej 
OABDunna, 87, Seutkamptcn-street , Count-garden, ten¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pcbushib. 
The name end address of ths sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate pieee of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GxanixiM has to be sent to press sew a 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
m the issue immediately following ths receipt tf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with (A* earn pHcnqf such asesnnot 
well be classified, will be found in their afferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us ly advising. as far as their knowledge ar-a 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
anoe. Cinditicns, soils , and means vary so infnitely 
that several answers to the same question map often Is 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mentien 
the kcalities in which their experience is gained. Ccrres- 
pendents who refer to articles inserted in OiitiKfl 
should meniien the number in which they appeared. 

Import ant to Querists.— Correspond enismvst U ck 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their qm riee, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with tl.em. 

2875— Rose in Norway.— Will some reader kindly 
tell the name of the single yellow Rose which is seen In 
the gardens in Norway? It has beautiful large, waxy 
petals, and a quantity of lODg stamens, golden-yellow iu 
colour.—B ill. 

2876— Double Begonia-flowers dropping — 
Last year I had some Double and Single Begonias, which I 
kept in asms 11 greenhouse, where they w-ere t haded from the 
sun in hot weather. They looked very healthy, but they 
dropped most of their buds when about three-parts open. 
The double ones were the worst, but they all did it more 
or less. Can you suggest the reason and how to avoid a 
repetition of t he failure this year ? Are 48 pots large enough 
for Begonias and Achimenes, six in a pot:—A. non. 

2877— Potato-growing in South Devon.—I 
should be very grateful if you or any of your correspon¬ 
dents would kindly give me the result of any experiments 
they have made in Potato-growing on a large scale, asy 
10 acres to 12 acres, in the South Devon country, ray in 
the neighbourhood of Totnes or Newton Abbot? What 
cultivation they recommend for neglected arable ground, 
manure, time of planting, and variety of Potato? The 
ground is stony, and therefore well drained. A Clover 
crop on it had failed.— Pekzakcx. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects . 

2878 — Vegetables amongst fruit • trees 
(H ' ' ricu*}. —Any green crops, such as Kales or herbs and 
Rhubarb. 

2879— Summer flowers (Harriet/Consult a 
seed catalogue. You will fled annuals, tuoh as Stocks, 
Asters, and similar things useful. 

i— Celery ( Harricus). —W'e do not know what 
Celery you refer to (Cos Celery). Will you tepeat your 
questions ? Ik) you mean I^ttu< c ? 

28 M Bose (W\ U. r .) — Heine Marie Henriette and 
Chethunt Hybrid are two good climbing Roses, and we can 
recommend*tbem for the petition required. 

2882— Xilllum Harriet (R. R. S.\—‘ The only thing is 
to give liquid-manure about thrice a week in a very weak 
state—that is, if the bulbs are well established. 

2883- Ivy and Portland cement fir. H. J.\—l t 
is best to plant Ivy against a rough brick wall, as It will 
cling more rapidly than on a cement wall. It will not 
cling w’e 11 on the latter. 

2884— Hyacinths after flowering (Harrietts) — 
Hyacinths are useless after one season for glasses. You 
may plant them in the garden. They give plenty of bloom 
outdoors. Never throw away bulbs. 

2885- Nureerymen in Weet-end of:London 

| (Narcissus).—Y our best plan will be to get “The Garden 
Annual, 1 ' jmblidied at this oflic*4 price Is. 3^., post frees. 

1 It will give you bo Information desired. 
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•>*«;_jioad'Bcr&pingB (/•;. II.F.y— We advise you 
not to use the road wrspings mentioned. Either the spade 
or fork will do. The ipade is Wm for heavy work. Your 
other queries will be answered next week. 

2*87-Propagating the Loqu&t (Xorth Devon).— 
These plants are nest properated from side shoots, which 
should be taken off:» inches Icng and placed under a bell- 
glass. You may abo graft on the (Quince stock. 

:><^H-Dlssolvlng bones (./. O rmlfl - If bones ore 
placed in a heap, thoroughly moistened, ar.d then damped 
up with earth similar to Potatoes, they soon crumble, 
and can he used wherever bone manure is useful. 


Mint and Rhubarb (Z7arM>«*).-Fow Rhu¬ 
barb now under glass. Plant out in April or early May. 
Plant Mint any time from now till Msv. During April 
and May shoots 8 inches to S inches long make nice plants. 


2«90— Ferns (Fern Grotcery —Ferns will do well in the 
wooden bo\( h, and look very ornamental hung in a fernery. 
We advise you to use sufficient drainage to prevent the 
plants from becemirg water-logged, as wood Is not very 
porous. 

2 V*I— Salvia Heerl (Beekleyy—Vie do not recom¬ 
mend special numen men, but you can obtain the plants 
required from any leading nurseryman. Salvias can l>e 
raised from seed, if town in a light, sandy soil, and placed 
on a slight bottom heat. 


-'“92 Heatinggreenhouse (lynoramvs )-If you 
look in our advertisement column* u u will hee more than 
one of these offered. We cannot in common fairness 
recommend one over another. They are far bivond a 
paraffin-.-dove in every respect. 

2*93—Removing' Daisies from lawn (Ostrich). 
—Any florist can supply you with the material mentioned. 
Dress with that as soon as possible, and in the meantime 
grub up the strongest Daisy roots. A dressing of Icam 
and leaf-mould will also do good. 

2*94—' Vino shoot B blind (.VorfA Deotn ).—Blindness 
arises from various causes. Want of vigour is most com¬ 
mon, overcropping another, and excess of heat or atmos¬ 
pheric moisture ; also too little air. Probably the shoots 
may be too weak to produce fruit. 

Water Lilies (Xymphita).— We do not 
recommend individual nurserymen. Try a good nursery¬ 
man for the plants, such as aiiy of those that advertise in 
Gardening. Look through our advertisement pages. You 
will doubtless see what you require. 

2“9iJ— Magnolia ( w. II. J .).—It is Magnolia grandi- 
flora you mean, which is a large, white, sw-eet-n ented 
kind. Magnolias succeed well in a moderately rich soil, 
which should be of an open texture. A strong plant 
should flower in two years from the time of grafting. 

2897— The b® 8 t Asparagus (F. /)).—The best 
Asparagus for size and quality Is the Great Purple Argen- 
teuil, a French variety ; tint no kind comes Urge unless 
given good culture, and white Asparagus is only caused by 
blanching. It is not natural. All kinds soon colour when 
exposed. 

-Tropical fruits, etc. (F. Anderson ).—Your 
query would demand too much space to anew er at length. 
The subject is a very wide one. Get seme good book, such 
as the •• Treasury of Botany,” which would help you con¬ 
siderably. At a leading nursery man's you should be able to 
get the heeds, not otherwise. 

2899— Vines In house (An Amateur).—Vines would 
do well in this house ; also flowers if you do not force your 
Vines. Allow these to break gently. Why not grow 
Salads in your other houses ! We think vour last suggestion 
good tor the other houses, and we w ill gladly help you later 
when you have need of adv ice. 


2WO-81X best Cactus Dahlias for show 
(Amateur). — .1 uarezi, crimson; Mrs. F. Fells, white: 
Countess of Hadnor, pink and other shades, a beautiful 
flower; Delicate, also of lovely hues ; Lady Penzance, 
clear yellow ; and Countess of Uocford will suffice. All 
these are of the true Cactus shape. 

2 '.** i—Chinese Lantern plant (G. L. Weiuy— 
This is not an Ahutilon, but a hardy plant, and generally 
known as the Winter Cherry (Phvaahs Alkehengi). It is 
by no means rare, although there is a much larger form of 
it called P. Franchetti, which is still uncommon, as it has 
not been long introduced from Japan. 

2902 — Woodllce In Mushroom-bed (Xorth 

Devon).— Place some empty flower-pots, filled with pieces of 
Carrots and Potatoes c -:t up, on the bed. Lay the poison 
side, and night and morning empty out into water. Wood- 
lloe soon And out the Potatoes ; or you may hollow out 
large Potatoes and place on tied ; empty frequently. 

29or,-Treatment of grassy land (II. Keen).— 
The straw must be raked away. It is useless, and then, 
if possible, give a heavy rolling after rains. Repeat this 
weekly for a month or six w eeks, and in a month’s time 
harrow the surface. You may also give a quick-aiding 
fertiliser in April, sm h as nitrate of loda or phosphates. 

290| — r*'era failure (Sidney TucJeney) —Your Fern 
has evidently be?n scorched, or it has been allowed to get 
very dry. I'nfortunately you do not state the position 
In which you have placed it. Repot it into some good 
sandy loam anil peat, and place in a temperature from 
60 deg*, to .‘>5 deg*., as probably it requires a change of 
soil. 

2 « ’ Bulbs on stem of LI Hum croceum 

(tf. II. f\-U). These stem bulbs are by no means iiimimiaI 
among Lilies. Manx <d them haxc I :ill»ils at the axils of 
almost every Itaf The injury to stem had, no doubt, 
mu' h to do with the bulbils • omin^ larger. Liliurn 
'•roi.fi. . is a species more than u-uul!> addicted to this 
:orm of increase. 


Acacias from seed (\4cacia).-There 
several Aca :ia* ( and more than one fri pientlv sold 
Covent-garden. You probably mean A. dealbaU or 
Riceana. W« think the latter, whic h is a long, gracefu 
droopi^ variety. It grows from 10 feet to l-> feet, a 
will thrive in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. Ii 
warm conservatory it i* one of our prettiest elimhi 
shrubs. It would probably lie two years before a tcedli 
flowered ; but they are easily increased from ruttirgs, a 
would flqwer in about the same time. This, of cour 
depends entirely upon treatment; in a greenhouse t 
grow rapidly 
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2‘ 7-Earwigs In a greenhouse (J. Morleyy— 
Fill a few small flower-pots with dry Moss, and lay these 
about among your plants. Karwigs feed at ni^ht, and are 
glad of some dr}' cover during the day. Examine each pot 
every morning and kill the pests. You cannot poison 
them, and it is astonishing now soon the above simple 
method clears them off. 

2908— Treatment of lawn (J.).—Road-grit is not 
often full of weed-seed, and we do not think you could do 
better than give the dressing ycu propose ; add some good 
roal soot to It and sweep it In. Of course, the best w ay 
would be to lift the tuif and make the soil good below. 
There is scarcely any plant foed in clay, and certainly not 
in ashes. Either feed from the top cr lift the turf and 
make a better soil below. 

2900— Asalea leaves marked (Holdemers y -You 
have allowed the Azaleas to get dry. The leaves are 
affected with thrips, more or less, and we advise \ou to 
dip the plants in a solution of soft soap and w ater 1' r three 
or four days in succession. Lay the plants on tl < i r ides 
to allow the solution to drain off and not to drain u.to the 
roots. Keep syringed about twice a day. and allow a tem¬ 
perature from 40 degs. to 45 degr. 

2910- Smllax (Kerry)— As the Smilsx is making a 
start wc recommend you to repot It, by shaking it. out and 
repotting into a size' larger or back again into the same 
size. Gcod turfy loam, with a little peat and sand, is a 
suitable compost. We do not adv ire veu to cut it down, 
but train it to a wall in a warm greenhour-e, or over the 
roof. It will quit kly make a line plant A temperature 
fiom 1.0 dfge. to >">.'» digs, is suitable for it. 

2911- Heavily-glazed house (Amateur) — Wc 
fear, unless you grow Ferns or (.'hryranthcmumB in this 
home, the glass will he a bar to succersful culture. You 
w ill do no good with it ; it is no use makirg an attempt. The 
house is only useful as a shelter to plnnts, and not at all 
suitable as a forcing help. W'e nave seen Heal ha and 
American plants do fairly well; but much depends upon 
the culture. Vegetables would do forced. 

2912- Fig-manure for Dahlias and Roses 

(.StirJiWfj). — You have the mott valuable of all manures for 
Roses ; but remember pig-manure is more powerful than 
cow or horse-dung, ana apply accordingly. Dahlias will 
also do well in it. Fowl-manure is also very pow erful and 
a goed stimulant for the flow’er border. Apply at the rate 
of cz. to the rquare-yard, doing this twice during the 
growing season, and move the surface sufficiently to ju*t 
cover it. 

291 3—Using glass-houses (An Amateur).— In 
v our house, 30 feet by 5 feet 8 inches, three Vines will not do 
much. If you heat the house we would advire planting 
Vines 3feet apart. On other band, the run is too limited. 
Cucumber* would do well if heated, and Tomatoes without 
heat, and in winter you could grow ralads, Mint, bulbs, 
Chrysanthemums, or Rhubarb, and Mushrooms ; but so 
much depends upon lalxnrr at command, and, if for sale, 
your market. 

2914—White marks on "Sulphur" Daisies 
and Cinerarias (Bob ).—You do not give sufficient 
information in your query, which makes it diilicult to 
adviee you. Send a specimen of one of the leaves, and we 
shall be- more able to explain to you Evidently the |*st 
is the little white maggot that eats its way underneath the 
cuticle cf the leaf, ana the only remedy is to crush it at 
once when seen. Insecticides will not reach it without 
injuring the plant. 

2.* 15— Treatment of Vines (J. M )— You must 
remove all 6hoots on each growth except the strongest. 
Tie down when strong or as soon as bunches are formed. 
Let the shoots when tied be right and left, not upwards. 
Allow only one buDch to each shoot, and stop at two joints 
beyond the bunch. Temperature, 65 degs. to 60 degs., 
increasing 10 degs when in bloom, and keep dry. After, 
give your house plenty of moisture. Close early. More air 
and less moisture w hen berries colour. 

29i*;-Movlng Ivies, etc., in June (Mary).— 
You probably wish to move your plants when changing 
residence at midsummer. If so, why not cut down half¬ 
way now and replant in some odd corner, or pot them ? 
You can lift a newly-moved plant better than one estab¬ 
lished. But w c would recommend >ou to purchase healthy 
young plants in pots w r hen needed, ana not run risk of 
failure, spoil the beauty for a fresh tenant, and also lose 
spring verdure. They arc always procurable in pots, and 
at little cost. 

2917 -Scarborough Lilies in pots (/?<>&).—The 
Scarborough Lily or Vallota purpurea does not often 
require repotting. The plant will thrive for years in the 
same pot, and produce grand spikes of flower. Keep well 
watered when in growth and flowering, and just before 
flower-spikes appear an occasional soaking with liquid- 
manure will prove beneficial. When finished growing keep 
on the drv side, but not sufficient to allow the bulbs to 
shrivel. Cut the flower-spikes off when the flowers are 
past their best. 

29is —Auriculas and Camellias (Constant 
Reader).—You must look in a florist's catalogue for these ; 
and it is a poor one which does not contain two such 
popular flowers. Alpine Auriculas can be raised in a cool 
frame, but you had much better purchase Camellia 
plants. Alpine Auricula plants should be procurable at 
from 6s. to 9s. per dozen—plants that would soon be in 
flower. Camellias vary from 2s. fid. up to 7s. 61. fora 
nil's plant ; a ^d. plant would carry half-a-dozen 
blooms or buds now. 

J M’* -Plants for garden (Feme rark). Wc think 
'l would he better to add n little coal soot to your soil as 
well as the peat-Mose We take it you mean peatMosb- 
litter that has done duty in the stable, otherwise, it is of 
little use. You might plant Berberis Darwiui, Mahonias, 
Aucubas, Arbutus Unedo. Sweet Bays, Hollies, Veronica, 
Ribes, and Eucnymu*. in the way of shrubs, both flower¬ 
ing and otherwise. Why not try a few dwarf Roses, such 
a* General Jacqueminot, Mrs. John Latng, and other strong 
growers? If standards thrive at all, dwarfs will succeed 
better. We presume you have a wall or fence on each side. 

If so, try Ceanothus, Rosen, Ivies, and Clematises. A few 
good herbaceous plants are Anthericmu Liliago, Aubrietias, 
Coreopsis grand iflora, and Doronicuras. You do not say 
what you would prefer-dwarf, medium, or tall subjects. 
We think a Ceanothus would be bet’er than the Clematis 
for the tub, cr else Ampeloptis Veltchi. 


2920— primula obconlca, etc- (^. J/.).- The roots 
and foliage of Primula obconica are poisonous to a certain 
extent, causing a great irritation to some skins, but it is 
comparatively few that are affected. The seeds will 
germinate this year if they are in a good condition. Sow 
as soon as possible to have the plants well established before 
bedding out. Place them oil on a slight bottom-heat, with 
the exception of the Asters, which will germinate success¬ 
fully In a warm frame. Stable-manure will form a hot-bed 
to stand the seed-pans or boxes on. 

3921 -Forced Lily of the Valley unsatisfac¬ 
tory (J. Af. Jiamshau) —l nfortunaUly, you have kept 
the Lily of the Valley in the rrcpagating-bcx too long. 
When the plants show flower, Uiey should be placed on a 
dry shelf in the same bouse, and watered sparingly. It 
is the fault of too much moisture rising from the Cocoa- 
nut-flbre that has caused them to damp off. We recom¬ 
mend a moist bottom to stand the plants on, especially 
when the staging dries so quickly, ss it is not beneficial 
to plants of any kind. Ashes or tinall coke we strongly 
recommend. 

2922— Oas-llme (T. T. J.y— We have frequently 
answered this question of late. You must have overlooked 
it. See last week’s Gardening, p. 629, in reply to 
“H. G. D.," also " W. R.,” next page. We certainly 
advise placing it on the ground now, leaving it on the 
surface for ten days, then dig in and spread evenly. (Quick¬ 
lime will do, but is leescffective. Gas-lime succeeds where 
others fail. We are sorry we cannot advise you otherwise 
in the matter. It » well to do the work early and save a 
crop. Gas-lime may often be had for nothing if a cart is 
sent to the works. 

2923— Leaves of variegated India-rubber- 
plant withering (Binsvood). — Your variegated 
India-rubber-plant must be in a very poor w’ay at the 
roots. The soil is thoroughly bad, and the drainage 
also. We recommend you to shake it out and repot into 
the same size pot in sandy loam, with the addition cf a 
little Jeaf-Boil. Keep it in a warm position for a time away 
from draughts, and syringe two or three times a day, 
according to the weather, but do not water too much at 
the roots until the plant has commenced to make good 
growth and root-action. 

2924— Decoratlve plants for furnishing (A. 

Robinson). —You appear to fcave got the best plants 
already, but you fhould not be troubled with Phormium 
tenax, it being more than half-hardy in the southern and 
warm western parts of Great Britain. We cannot 
recognise the Phmnix you mean. The other Palms you 
name should thrive where you are successful with Arecas, 
Kent las, etc. Ptjchospeima Cunninffhamiana, Raphis 
flabelliformis, Sabal Blackburniana and S. Palmetto, and 
Thrinax radiata are perhaps the best of these you do not 
give varieties or species of. 

2926- Sewing hardy flower seeds (Reigatonian). 
--Youcan sow Mignonette in the open at any time now or 
throughout the summer. Your cool-frame w ill answer for 
Salp'glossis, Dianthus, Heuchera s&nguinea, and Spira-a 
Aruncus during early April. Use the greenhouse for 
Carnations and Daturas at any time now. Early in Max, 
in the open border, but choosing a time when the soil 
works well, will be sufficient for Aubrietia, Bartonia, 
Eschscholtzia, Ix'ptofiiphon, and Viscaria. The majority of 
Palm-seeds need bottom-heat, but the others you name can 
be raised in your greenhouse. 

2920— Flowers for Easter (Dicky— it is a very 
mixed lot of subjects that you name, and although you 
mention the positions they occupy now, we have no guide 
to their conaition. Bring the whole of them into your 
house of 60 degs., and then either shift to the higher cr 
lower teraperature of the others as you And your plants 
progressing. Certainly a dull, smoky atmosphere is not 
conducive to early forcing of any plants. With a little 
watching and shifting from one temperature to another 
you may succeed, but we do not think your Azaleas or 
Madonna Lilies will be in flower by Easter. 

2927— Propagating and potting Agap&nthus 
(G. Elliott).—U you wish to increase the stock of Agapan- 
thus we advise you to do so next month by turning the 
plants out of the pots and dividing the roots according to 
the sized plants you require. Pot into some good turfy 
loam, and replace in the greenhouse. Agap&nthuses do 
not require very much heat, only protection from frosts 
during winter. They thrive well outside in the summer, 
and require a large amount of water, and liquid-manure is 
beneficial occasionally, when the pots are full of roots and 
just before the plants commence to flower. 

2928 -Datura not floweringr (Spillsby).— The 
Datura dees not flower very freely in a young state, but if 
your plant is in a healthy and vigorous condition there 
should be no Insuperable difficulty in inducing it to flow-er 
during the present year. Being a gross feeder, it should 
always be planted in rich soil. Manure in almost any form 
is beneficial. The roots should never be allowed to become 
quite dry during the growing season. Liquid-manure can 
lie applied with much benefit when the flower-buds are 
being formed. Stand the plant in a light and airy position, 
taking care not to expose it to cold draughts. 

2929— Calceolaria cuttings turning brown 
(Dave).— No doubt you have kept the Calceolarias too 
warm and overwatered them. They require a nice cool 
temperature, and where plenty of light and air can be 
allow cd, with protection from frosts. A cold-frame is most 
suitable for Calceolarias. We recommend you in the future 
to propagate in a cold-frame, using 3 inches or 4 inches of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with alxout \ inch of sand on the 
surface. It is advisable to place a layer of ashes in the 
frame before putting in the soil, as it keeps out worms. If 
the plants arc likely to recover place them in a cooler 
position, and pa}’ great attention to the watering. 

2 ) o—Asparagus In greenhouse (Geo. T. Green 
word).— Asparagus tenuiseimus is the variety you wan' 
You had better purchase a tew seedlings and pot into a 
compost of loam, peat, and a little coarse sand. As they 
grow, pot on again, and feed with weak liquid-manure. 
This variety should do w ell enough in your greenhouse, 
and, as you remark, it is an excellent background to cut 
Roses. Where young foliage can be spared, nothing im¬ 
proves upon Rose growth as an adjunct to button-holes, 
ror do we think any flower looks better than with its own 
foliage. You will not have room for a very vigorous plant. 
Clematis indivisa lobata would probably bo mo^t suitable, 
and may be treated similar to the African Asparagus. 
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S931— Cauliflowers or Broccoli (0. S. D.\ —Id 
our variable climate you cannot get Broccoli or Cauliflower 
all the year round, even with heat and plan. You have 
good varieties, but you will find there will be a time when 
you will be without As regards culture, your locality will 
not help you. To be sure of a succession we have to con¬ 
tend with so many drawbacks. Sow early kindB in March, 
mid-season in April, late ones in May. Plant when ready, 
not allowing the plants to get drawn. You will do well to 
read notes of weelr in "Garden Work." This will help you 
as regards culture. You see, these plants come from a 
warmer climate than ours; hence our want of success. 


293?-Getting rid of crickets In greenhouse 

(Thornhill).—It is difficult to destroy crickets altogether 
if they have been allowed to rema’n in a house for any length 
or time, as they soon increase, especially in a dry heat 
where there is little moisture. Sour beer and sugar in a 
glased bowl, placed on a level with footpath, borders, or 
shelves, is an excellent trap for them. It is impossible for 
them to climb the glazed bowl when once in. Phosphorus 
paste is one of the best exterminators if spread on bread 
and butter, cut into small pieces, and distributed about the 
greenhouse; but strict precautions must be taken not to 
allow children or animals to get at it, as it is poisonous. 


29S3 —Giving air to greenhouse (Countess).—Air 
should be given to a conservatory or greenhouse according 
to the state of the weather. No doubt your gardener is 
using his discretion as the weather permits, and allows 
more air as the temperature rises. A temperature from 
45 degs. to SO degs. is sufficient in the day-time, with a fall 
of 5 degs. at night. The plants you possess do not require 
a high temperature, especially the Boroniaa and Heaths. 
The Arum Lilies may be kept a little warmer if required to 
flower early, but otherwise it is necessary to grow them in 
a cool portion, as we have previously advised. In refer¬ 
ence to the back and front lights it is impossible to advise, 
as air should always be given as the weather permits, 
using one’s judgment according to the class of plants to be 


2934 — Treatment of Peach-trees under glass 

(W. Lawrence).— You would do well to read "Garden 
Work" weekly, as that will help you greatly. Disbudding 
removal of a large proportion of shoots, say auite 
three-parts on the young wood, always leaving a snoot 
above fruit, and another for extension of trees, and one or 
two at base on upper side of shoot. This latter will be 
next year’s fruiting-wood, so you may with advantage cut 
out old fruiting-wood when fruit Is cleared. This gives 
next season’s wood more space to get matured. It you 
could get someone who has a knowledge of the work to 
show you, you would soon master the details. The Peach 
left to mature all its wood soon becomes a crowded mass of 
growth. Trees in flower should have a temperature of 
00 degs. by day, and allow a good rise by sun-heat, whilst 
from 65 degs. to 60 decs, at night will be helpful. As soon 
as set give a rise of 5 aegs. all round. Syringe trees over¬ 
head twice daily, close early before sun goes away from 
house, and thin fruits early. 

2935— Blk’8-horn Fern (Platycerium alcioorne) 
(Sheffield This is very easily grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, either in pots, upon pieces of 
wood, or Oork-bark. It needs very little soil and ample 
drainage. Fixed upon a piece of Oork-bark, and a few 
pieces of turf and peat inserted below it, will keep it going 
for several years. As hanging plants these are among our 
beet Look through our indices and you will find it fully 
treated upon. Pteris longitolia needs no special treatment 
from that generally accorded Ferns, and is easy to grow 
The Meeembryanthemum, like all succulents, needs a 
porous soil end little water. So long as it is porous it 
does not matter what compost, but a good one is turfy 
loam, a little peat, and plenty of broken sandstone, well 
drained. A greenhouse temperature will suit this also. 
We are pleased to hear our paper has assisted you, and we 
do not look upon answers as any trouble, especially when 
queries are accompanied by such representative specimens 
as you send. 

2936— Azalea leaves turning brown (Constant 
Reader ).—Azaleas cast their leaves at this time of the 
year more so in the case of some varieties than others. 
To now Azaleas well it is advisable to repot after flower¬ 
ing 6 or about the month of March. Take a little of the 
sou away from the roots, just sufficient to give a slight 
shift, and repot in nothing but good fibrous peat, broken 
in small pieces, and mixed with a little silver sand. Place 
in a warm temperature of from 66 deg*- to 60 degs., and 
syringe two or three times a day to encourage growth. 
In June place the plants outside in a warm, shaded 
position, and let them remain until the end of August or 
beginning of September, keeping well syringed throughout 
the whole lime. When placed inside, a temperature from 
40 degs. to 45 degs. is quite sufficient Azaleas may be 
had in flower as early as Christmas, if desired, by placing 
in heat in October, with temperature from 65 degs. to 
70 degs. by day, syringing three and four times a day to 
encourage the flowerbuds to open. Azaleas are subject 
to thripe, and when such is the case, dip them in a solution 
of soft-soap and water. 


2987— Layered Carnations. —Last autumn I 
layered a quantity of Carnations in bed. When can I take 
them up f I want to make a new bed. Wbat aspect and 
soil ought I to put them in ? Will it be necessary to give 
them tome sort of covering during next winter?— 
Countess. 

%* Lift and replant the Carnations during the most 
favourable time of next April. A south-vest aspect is best, 
provided they are slightly sheltered from strong winds. A 
rich yellow loam it a capital soil for them , but if your 
layers and plants have been successful, why not afford the 
same kind of soil again f As for protection, so much 
depends upon the weather expeiuncea. We advise lifting 
and storing in a ctol pit or frame. It is not cold that 
harms thim so much as wet and frost combined. 

2988— Ferns unsatisfactory.— What is the reason 
of my Ferns doing so badly ? They shrink up. Tempera¬ 
ture of my bouse is from 40 degs. up to 70 degs. Shell be 
glad to leceive an answer in this week's Gardening.— 
Young Beginner. 

*** Please send vs a frond or tuo. It may be deciduous 
varieties that have keptgrem Unger thanusual on account 
tf the heat afforded. There is scarcely any wider subject 
than Feins, and you do not afford vs the least due tc wards 
yours. Also say if you have sept them very dry. 

2939— Tennis-ground.— I have just taken a bouse, 
and attached to it there is a well-laid-out tennis-ground, 
which has not been played on for years. It is now covered 

I with Moss, owing, I think, to the previous occupier mowing 
and making hay of it year after year. Would any reader 
of Gardening tell me bow to get rid of the Moes? Would 
top-dressing with faimyard-scrapings be of any use 7— 
Alfred. 

*** You hod much better rake over the surface with a 
sharp-pointed iron tool, then dress with soot and wood - 
ashes. Do this twice during the next three weeks, and 
afterwards sow some lawn Grass-seed and white and 
Dutch Clover. Farmyard-manure would only increase 
the coarseness of your Grots. 

2940— Dividing and repotting Adlan turn 
Farley ense —Could you please tell me in the next issue 
of Gardening the best time to divide and repot Adiantum 
Farley ense? Also, best time for, and way to propagate, 
Double Chinese Primulas ?—J. Dunbford. 

*** Divide the Adiantum as soen as new fronds push 
out. This is not a very successful plant to divide. Try 
and procure a few seedlings. June and July are good 
months for propagating the Double Primulas. Pick off 
the lower leaves, then place a compost of coarse sand and 
Cocoa-nut-fibre around the base, removing the cuttings 
when a few new roots have formed. 

2941— Pruning Azaleas and Deatzlas.— What 
growth must be cut away in pruning these ? The plants 
are very thick and bushy (young), and the growth seems 
very close. Should the long shoots be shortened? 
Should pruning be done directly after they have 
flowered, or after they have been in the greenhouse 
for ripening after flowering, just before being put outside ? 
Should all such wood plants be placed in warmth after 
flowering, or can they be put from cool conservatory 
straight outside ?— Countess. 

*** Prune away the whole of the old wood from 
Deutzia gracilis directly it has flowered. Old wood is 
useless upon this plant, and you must secure young 
growth this spring and summer ready for flowering next 
season, after which cut down again. Shorten back the 
strong shoots of Azaleas after they have flowered, and 
where a young growth is coming very coarse , pinch out 
the tip early. The greatest mistake amateurs make with 
these plants is to turn them out, as you propose, afterflower¬ 
ing. They have been having the equivalent of summer 
temperature, and in the ordinary course would be ex¬ 
periencing the warmest part of our autumn. You will 
sec from this how serious a chock it is to turn them outside 
when frosts are still frequent. 

2942— Antlgonum leptopna— A friend has kindly 
given me some seeds from Singapore. All the packets are 
unnamed, except one, which is stated to be Antigonum 
leptopus. I shall be much obliged by any information 
about this plant, and how to treat it?-A. M. 

*** Sow them in light soil in quite a stove heat. The 
Antigonums are hot-house plants. 

2943— Crocus-flowers eaten.—I find that nearly 
every flower on a patch of Crocus Imperati has been eaten 
off, though Crocuses Ancheri and 8ieberi dose by are un¬ 
touched. Also, a little distance away, every head of 
Narcissus minimus is gone. Are the culprits probably 
birds or mice? We have a great many birds, and, I am 
sorry to say, a great many mice also, though there are 
plenty of owls about. The flowera in each case are neatly 
nipped off, the whole stalk being left, and the whole flower 
taken away or eaten.—A M. 

*,* Birds are very destructive to Crocus-1towers, particu¬ 
larly sparrows. Watch for them, though mice may be the 
marauders. Owls would not touch dowers. 


2944— Water Lily in conservatory —I should 
be grateful if you could tell me the name of a Water Lily- 
suitable for growing in a pond in rockwork in a conserva¬ 
tory? The pond measures 8 feet 4 inches by 5 feet, and 
water falls into it from above, and there are Cacti of 
different kinds growing all round it— Willow. 

V Perhaps the Cape Pond Weed, or Winter Haw¬ 
thorn (Aponogeton distachyon ) would suit ycu best. It is 
very sweetly scented , ond almost always in bloom when 
established. Your space is almost too small for the beau¬ 
tiful and highly-coloured varieties of Water Lilies. See 
an article on a similar subject in Gardening, Feb. 6th, 
page 696. That may help you 

2945— Treatment of Carnation cuttings.—I 
shall feel obliged if you will kindly inform me when should 
cuttings of Carnations taken late last summer (In pots) be 

S lanted out where intended to bloom? They have, np to 
lie present, been kept in a cold frame.— Mafpbrton. 

*,* If still in the cutting-pots, place each into a small 
pot by itself » giving a compost of leaf-soil, fibrous loam, 
and a little sand. Stand in the frame again, and 
afford air at all favourable occasions. Plant out early 
in May and plant firmly. 

2946— Chinese Lantern-plant.— Is the Chinese 
Lantern-plant advertised in page viL of your issue of 
Feb. 13th, Phyealis Alkekengi, usually known as Winter 
Cherry? An answer will be much appreciated by me 
under my initials.—K. J. II. 

*** Yes, and it is quite hardy. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

%* Any communications respecting plants cr fruits 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardshing lun- 
tbatbd, S7, Southampton-strest, Strand, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Llwyn-deri, Neath.— The name 
of your plant is Streptosolen Jameson!, syn. Browallia 
Jameeoni. A cool greenhouse will suit it in summer, 
but it is risky to turn it into the open border. You can 
increase it from seed sown late in March, or from cuttings 
of soft growth placed in a sandy compost under a band- 

glass.- A. Oxenford.— The Winter Cherry or Chinese 

Lantern-flower (Physails Alkekengi), same as advertised 

lately in Gardening.- Jack.—I, Mesembryanthemum 

roseum ; 2, Eucalyptus globulus; 8, Large Periwinkle 
(Vinca major); 4, Pernettya mucronata; 5, Winter 
Gladiolus (Schizostylis ooccinea); 6, Osmanthus myrti- 

folius.- K. J. S .—Cape Aloe (A. ferox)- R. L. N. — 

Gaultheria Sballon.- W. Lawrence.—I, Clerodendron 

Fallax ; Eranthemum atropurpureum ; 8, Probably Bur¬ 
lington Candida, but unable to tell for certain without 

flowers.- Sheffield.—1 is Platycerium alcioorne (Elk’s- 

born Fern); 2, Pteris longifolia; 8, Meeembryanthemum 
violaceum : 4, Lonicera flexuosa aureo-reticulata: 5, Be¬ 
gonia ooccinea; 6, Ruta graveolens, one of the Rues, but 
not the common Rue, sometimes called the Countryman’s 
Treacle.— Perplexed. —The name of plant is GreviUea 
robusta. Repot it into pots two sizes larger, using good 
sandy, turfy loam, and peat. Place it in a temperature 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs. for a time to encourage fresh 
growth. Keep the plant syringed about twice a day, and 
it will soon make a bushy growth. The plant doubtless 
has been allowed to get dry at one time, and we advise 
you not to keep it in tne hall so long, as Grevilleas require 
a large amount of moisture, light, and air when in good 

health.- Henry Callaway.— 1, Dark-coloured Cattleya 

Walkeriana; 2, Cattleya LoddigesL- W. Laranoe.— 

Cirrhopetalum racemoeum.- Thos. Redfem—Thv Fern 

is Nepnrodium molle. The scarlet spathe is Anthurium 
Scbzerianum. The leave* were quite withered. 

Names Of fruits.— E. P. Fairbairn.— Apple Mfere 

de Manage.- G. Shephard.—I, Rymer; 2, Hoary 

Morning; 3, Hollandbury; 4, French Crab; 5, Lemon 

Pippin; 6. Too poor.- Adder.— 1, Wellington (Dumelow’s 

Seedling); 2, Not recognised, probably a local variety; 
3, Tower of Glamis; 4, Kedleeton Pippin; 6, Northern 
Greening; 6, French Crab. 

Name of vegetable.— Constant Reader.— The 
Potato is probably Sharpe's Victor, one of the Ashleaf type, 
early, prolific, and of good quality; but, of course, we can¬ 
not speak positively from mere tubers. Potato-tubers are 
very much alike. 


Catalogues received.— Fruit Trees .—Letellier 
and Fils, Coen (Calvados), France.- Streptocarpus. — 



Messrs. John Stormonth and Son, The Villa, Kirkbride, 

Silloth.- Choice. Chrysanthemums.—The Head Gardener, 

Perly Cross Gardens, Teignmoutb, Devon.- Seeds and 

Roses.—Meson. James Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, N.B. 

- Dahlias and Connor.—Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieu x 

and Co., 4, Quai-de-la-Megisserie, Paris. 


[" Law" •* Bird," and other queries we are compelled to 
leave over until next week.] 
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